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PREFACE 


In  issuing  the  second  volume  of  the  Dictionary  of  Christ  and  the  Gospels,  the 
Editor  desires,  Hrst  of  all,  to  thank  his  colleagues  and  contributors  for  the  interest 
that  they  have  taken  in  the  work.  He  desires,  further,  to  express  his  gratitude  for 
the  reception  which  the  Hrst  volume  has  met  with.  All  concerned  in  it  are  ready  to 
confess  that  the  task  of  producing  a  Dictionaiy  which  could  be  spoken  of  as  really 
worthy  of  ite  subject  has  been  beyond  them.  And  they  have  felt  this  only  the  more 
as  the  work  has  proceeded.  But  reviewers  have  generously  recognized  the  fact  that 
no  trouble  has  been  spared  to  make  the  Dictionary  as  worthy  as  possible ;  and  the 
public  everywhere,  but  especially  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  have  responded.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  second  volume  will  be  found  to  be  not  inferior  to  the  first. 

The  Api)endix  belongs  to  the  original  idea.  It  was  felt  from  the  beginning 
that  the  articles  which  it  contains  should  be  placed  in  a  group,  apart  from  the 
general  alphabetical  order. 
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LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS 


I.  General 


Alex,  s  Alexandrian. 

Apoc^Apocalypee,  Apocalyptic. 

Apocr.= Apocrypha,  Apocryphal. 

Aq.=Aqaila. 

Arab.  =  Arabic. 

Aram.  =  Aramaic. 

Assyr.  =  Assyrian. 

Bab.  =  Babylonian. 

c.=  circa,  aiboat. 

Can.  =  Canaanite. 

cf.s:  compare. 

ct.  =  contrast. 

D  =  Deuteronomist. 

E=Elohist. 

edd.  =  editions  or  editors. 

Egyp.= Egyptian. 

Eng.=:  English. 

Eth.=Ethiopic. 

f.  =and  following  verse  or  page :  as  Ac  lO*^'*. 

11'.  =and  folloiving  verses  or  pages :  as  Mt  11''^'. 

Gr.=  Greek. 

H = Law  of  Holiness. 

Heb.  =  Hebrew. 

Hel.  =  Hellenistic. 

Hex.  =Hexateach. 

Isr.s  Israelite. 

J=Jahwi8t. 

J^sJehovali. 

Jems.  =  Jerusalem. 

Jo8.=Josephas. 


LXX = Septuagint. 

MSS = Manuscripts. 

MT=Massoretic  Text 

n.  =:note. 

NT = New  Testament. 

On)^.sOnVelos. 

0T=:  Old  Testament. 

P = Priestly  Narrative. 

Pal.  =  Palestine,  Palestinian. 

Pent.  =  Pentateuch. 

Pers.  =  Persian. 

Phil.  =  Philistine. 

Phoen.  =  Phoenician. 

Pr.  Bk.  =  Prayer  Book. 

R  =  Redactor. 

Koui.  =  Roman. 

Sam.  =  Samaritan. 

Sem.=  Semitic 

Sept.  =  Septuagint. 

Sin.  =  Sinaitic. 

Symm.  =Symmachu8. 

Syr.=Syriac. 

Tahn,  =  Talmud. 

Targ.  =Targum. 

Thc^.  =Theodotion. 

TR=Textus  Receptus. 

tr.  =  translate  or  translation. 

VSS=Version8. 

Vulg. = Vulgate. 

Wlf=We8tcott  and  Hort's  text 


II.  Books  of  the  Bible 


Old  Testament, 


Gn= Genesis. 

Ex  =:  Exodus. 

Lv  =  Leviticus. 

Nu=:  Numbers. 

D  t = Deuteronomy. 

Jos = Joshua. 

Jg=:  Judges. 

Ru  =  RuUi. 

1  S,  2S  =  1  and  2  Samuel. 

1  K,  2  K=  land  2  Kings. 

I   Ch,   2    Ch  =  1    and    2 

Chronicles. 
Ezr = Ezra. 
Neh  =  Nehemiali. 
Est = Esther. 
Job. 

Ps  =  Psalms. 
Pr  =  Proverbs. 
Ec  =  Ecclesiastes. 


Ca= Canticles. 

Is = Isaiah. 

Jer= Jeremiah. 

La = Lamentations. 

Ezk=Ezekiel. 

Dn= Daniel. 

Hos=Hosea. 

Jl=Joel. 

Am = Amos. 

Ob=Obadiah. 

Jon = Jonah. 

Mic=:Micali. 

Nah=Naliuni. 

Hab=Habakkuk. 

Zeph = Zephaniali. 

Hag=Haggai. 

Zec=Zechariah. 

Mal  =  Malachi. 


1   Es,  2  Es 
Esdras. 


Apocrypha. 

1    and   2      To=Tobit 
Jth= Judith. 


Ad.  Est  =  Additions  to    Sus= Susanna. 


Esther. 
"Wis = Wisdom. 
Sir  =  Sirach  or  Ecclesi- 

asticus. 
Bar=Baruch. 
Three  =  Song     of     the 

Three  Children. 


Bel  =  Bel       and       the 

Dri^n. 
I*r.     Man  =  Prayer    of 

Manasses. 
1  Mac,  2  Mac=l  and  2 

Maccabees. 


New  Testament. 


Mt= Matthew. 

Mk=Mark. 

Lk=Luke. 

Jn=John. 

Ac = Acts. 

Ro= Romans. 

1   Co,    2  Co  =  1   and  2 

Corinthians. 
GiJ=GraIatians. 
Eph = Ephesians. 
Pn = Philippians. 
ColsColossians. 


1   Th,   2  Th  =  1   and  2 

Thessalonians. 
1    Ti,    2   Ti  =  1  and  2 

Timothy. 
Tit = Titus. 
Philem = Philemon. 
He = Hebrews. 
Ja= James. 

1  P,  2P=l  and  2  Peter. 
1  Jn,  2  Jn,  3  Jn  =  l,  2, 

and  3  John. 
Jude. 
Rev  =  Revelation. 


IX 


LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS 


III.  English  Versions 


Wyc.=Wyclif8  Bible  (NT  c.  1380,  OT  c.  1382, 

Purvey's  Bevision  c.  1388). 
Tind.  rrTindale's  NT  1526  and  1534,  Pent.  1530. 
Cov.=Coveidaie's  Bible  1535. 
Matt,   or  Rog.=  Matthew's  {i.e.  prob.  Bogers') 

Bible  1537. 
Cran.  or  Great =Cranmer*8  'Great*  Bible  1539. 
Tav.  =Taverner'8  Bible  1639. 
Gen.  =  Geneva  NT  1557,  Bible  1560. 


Bish.  =  Bishops'  Bible  1568. 

Tom.  =Toni8on'8  NT  1576. 

Rhem.=Rlienii8h  NT  1582. 

Don.  =Doua3r  OT  1609. 

AV= Authorized  Version  1611. 

AVm= Authorized  Version  margin. 

RV  =  Revised  Version  NT  1881,  OT  1885. 

RVm= Revised  Version  margin. 

EV  =  Auth.  and  Rev.  Versions. 


lY.  For  the  Litkraturk 


^irr=  Ancient  Hebrew  Tradition. 
AJSL=Axaencsji  Journal  of  Sem.  Lang,  and 

Literature. 
AJTh—Amenc&a  Journal  of  Theology. 
^r=  Altes  Testament. 
BX>  =  Bampton  Lecture. 
Bilf=  British  Museum. 
jBi^P= Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine. 
C/6r= Corpus  Inscriptionum  Grsecanim. 
C/L  =  Corp\is  Inscriptionum  Latinanim. 
C7'«S'= Corpus  Inscriptionum  Semiticaruni. 
6707= Cuneiform  Inscriptions  and  the  OT. 
Z>B= Dictionary  of  the  Bible, 
DC  A  =  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities. 
£jBi= Encyclopaedia  Biblica. 
£^r=Encyclopsedia  Britannica. 
JF(rr= Expositor's  Greek  Testament. 
EHH^Eauclj  History  of  the  Hebrews. 
^£^=:  Encyclopaedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics. 
^a»r=  Expository  Times. 
G^.^P=Geo^rai>hie  des  alten  Palfistina. 
GGA  =:G5ttinjg;i8che  Gelehrte  Anzeigen. 
6rG'A'^=  Nachnchten  der  k5nigl.  Gesellschaft  der 

Wissenschaften  zu  Gottingen. 
G^J'F'=Geschichte  des  Jiidischen  Volkes. 
(rF/=Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel, 
jy^^  =  Handw5rterbuch   des  biblischen    Alter- 

tums. 
HCM=  Higher  Criticism  and  the  Monuments. 
/f^=Historia  Ecclesiastica. 
ir6r^Z= Historical  Geog.  of  Holy  Land. 
HI—  History  of  Israel. 
ir./P=  History  of  the  Jewish  People. 
HPM=^  History,  Prophecy,  and  the  Monuments. 
HPN=^  Hebrew  Proper  I^ames. 
HWB = HandwOrterbuch. 
/(7C=  International  Critical  Commentary. 
/(/G^sslsraelitische  und  Jiidische  Geschichte. 
t/PX= Journal  of  Biblical  Literature. 
t7i>rA= Jahrbiicher  fiir  deutsche  Theologie. 
t7J5= Jewish  Encyclopedia. 
^0-8= Jewish  Quarterly  Review. 
t7i?^jS= Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
(/'iS'Xs:  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature. 
JTAiS»^= Journal  of  Theological  Studie«< 
^.4  2*=  Die  Keilinschriften  und  das  Alte  Test. 
A'GfF=Keilin8chriften  u.  Geschichtsforschung. 
A'/B=Keilin8chriftliche  Bibliothek. 
XB=:The  Land  and  the  Book. 
L  CBl = Literarisches  Central  blat t . 


XOT=Introd.  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Test. 
X7=:Life   and    Times   of   Jesus   the   Messiah 

[Edersheiml. 
ifi^2>PK=Mittheilungen    u.     Nachrichten     d, 

deutschen  Pal.  -Vereins. 
iVJyFrB=Neuhebraische8  Worterbuch. 
NKZ=yetLe  kirchliche  Zeitschrift. 
i\rT2r(r=Neutestamentliche  Zeitgeschichte. 
OiSr=Otium  Norvicense. 
OP = Origin  of  the  Psalter. 
OTJC =The  Old  Test,  in  the  Jewish  Church. 
P5= Polychrome  Bible. 
P^P=  Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 
P^i^«Si^  =  Quarterly  Statement  of  the  same. 
PSBA  =  Proceedings  of  Soc.  of  Bibl.  Archasology. 
Pi2^= Real-Encyldop^ie  fur  protest.  Tlieolo^ 

und  Kirche. 
ePi?= Queen's  Printers*  Bible. 
5-8= Revue  Biblique. 
RE = Realency  klop&die. 
7?^/= Revue  des  Etudes  Juives. 
i?P=  Records  of  the  Past. 
i2jS=  Religion  of  the  Semites. 
B  WB  =  Ii^lw5rterbuch. 
iS^B^= Sacred  Books  of  the  East. 
SBOT^Bajcred  Books  of  Old  Test. 
SKoT  TSK  =Theo].  Studien  und  Kritiken. 
5P= Sinai  and  Palestine. 

jS^^FP=  Memoirs  of  the  Survey  of  W.  Palestine. 
ThL  or  ThLZ  =Theo\.  Literaturzeituug. 
rAr=Theol.  Tijdschrift. 
r5= Texts  and  Studies. 

TSBA  =  Transactions  of  Soc.  of  Bibl.  Archaeology. 
ri7=Texte  und  Untersuchun^en. 
^-4/=  Western  Asiatic  Inscriptions. 
WZKM=  Wiener    Zeitschrift    fur    Kunde    des 

Morgenlandes. 
2r^=  Zeitschrift  fiir  Assyriologie. 
ZAW  or  Z^rW^=  Zeitschrift  fur  die    Alttest. 

Wissenschaft. 
ZDAfG^= Zeitschrift     der    Deutschen     Morgen- 

landischen  Gesellschaft. 
Z/)Pr=  Zeitschrift    des    Deutschen    Palftstina- 

V^ereins 
Z^iSrP=r  Zeitschrift  fur  Keilscliriftforschung. 
ZKW  or  ZA'W^X  =  Zeitschrift    fiir   kirdiliche 

Wissenschaft  und  kirchl.  Leben. 
ZiVrfr= Zeitschrift  fiir   die   Neutest.    Wisaon- 

scliaft 
ZrA/ir=  Zeitschrift  f.  Theologie  u.  Kirche. 
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LABOUR. — The  verb  Kortaw  in  NT  Greek  signi-  allegiance.    They  were  expected  to  work  in  His 

hesi  not  only  the  weariness  prodaced  by  constant  cause  ceaselessly  and  in  spite  of  weariness,  for  the 

toil  (see  Jn  4*  K€KoviaKibs),  which  is  the  idea  attach-  field  of  operations  was  large  and  the  toilers  few 

ing  to  the  word  in  classical  writings  (cf.  Liddelland  (oi  ipydrai  6\lyoi,  6  Ocpiafi^  xoXiJj,  Mt  9"=Lk  l&). 

Scott's  Lex.  s.v.) ;  it  also  has  reference  to  the  toil  The  conditions  as  to  remuneration  which  obtained 

itself  (cf.  Mt  6*  11*,  Lk  5*  12",  Jn  4»),  and  some-  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  field-labourer  held  good 

times  to  its  result  in  the  field  of  operations  (d  odx  in  the  case  of  those  who  preached  the  Gospel  (d^tof 

ifuit  K€KowtiKaTe=T6p  Kbfwov  in  Jn  4»).      This   ex-  7dp  6  ipydrrjt  t^j  Tpoifnjt  airrov,  Mt  10*®,  cf.  Lk  10'). 

tension  in  the  use  of  the  word  is  not  confined.  His  disciples  were  reminded  that  they  were  the 

however,  to  the  NT,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  is  successors  of  a  long  line  of  toilers  who  sowed  the 

borrowed  from  the  LXX.     We  find  it  emploved,  seed,  of  which  they  were  about  to  reap  the  fruit 

for  instance,  in  Joshua  (24").     Nor  is  it  unlikely  (dXXot  K€KowtdKcunp,  jcoi  vfuU  e«  rdy  k6vov  Q.<nG)v  eUreXri' 

that  Jesus  had  in  His  mind  this  passage  and  was  Xt/^are,  Jn  4*"). 

even  conscious  of  a  parallel  between  Himself  and  This  is  a  thought  which  has  a  large  place  in  the  Pauline 

the  warlike  leader  of  Israel's  armies,  who  brought  conception  of  Chrtetian  work,  and  the  Christology  of  St.  Paul 

.1            X*         '    t.           11           i.uji              *.      c  enhances  the  dignity  of,  as  it  supplies  the  motive  power  which 

the  nation  into  a  land  on  the  development  of  guides  and  strengthens,  the  toifer  (cf.  t.ax«  J«T;J!r«,  i»  Ku^m, 

which  they  spent  no  wearisome  toil  {i4>  ifv  o6k  Eo  16" ;  see  also  i  Co  i5»o,  oai  4",  Ph  2W,  Col  1»  i  Th  5^f^ 

iK<nrvi<ra,T€y     k.t.\,).       The     perfection    of     Christ's  With  this  conception  of  laborioiM  effort  as  the  norm  of  Chris- 

hiim}i.n    nafnrft   I**    Amnhii^izAd  hv  tliA  hra  of    th^^  ***°  *''®  ^®  ™*y  compare  what  is  told  of  Rabbi  Judah  in  the 

numan   nature  is   empnasizea  oy  Uie  use  or    tnis  Midrash  on  Genesis,  who  sat  labouring  'in  the  law*  before  the 


word  in  the  Johannine  narrative  of  the  woman  of    Babylonish  synagogue  in  Zippor  (BereshUh  Rabba,  $  33).    We 
Samaria  (Jn  4«),  and  it  *  -       '      ^    -    •  -  -^   -  -       •    ^  -»~  ' - 

record  of  this  incident 


Samaria  ( Jn  4*),  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  ^^  reminded  of  the  exhortation  respecting  those  *  who  labour 

record  of  this  incident  is  peculiar  to  that  writing  <l,*t;*''?>  ^  ?»«  T^  5°**J°  teaching''  (i  -njj^    It  nmy 

/        tx7     i.     i-i.*    /^         1    r  S*     T  I.         J  1      \  ^^^  ^  out  of  place  to  call  attention  here  to  those  inadental 

(see  W  ^tcott  8  (xospel  of  iiC.  Jonn,  ad  loc. ).  stotements  which  picture  for  us  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  and 

Closely  allied  to  this  word  is  ipyd^€ff6ai  and  its  his  companions  worldng  day  by  day  to  supply  their  physical 

cognates,  ipydrni  which  occurs  frequently  in  the  necessities  (i  Co  412  M^nSf^t,,  cf .  9«,  i  Th  2»,  2  Th  38). 

Gr^^ls,  and  ipyaaia  almost  peculiar  to  the  Lukan  Not  only  does  the  life  of  Jesus  exhibit  the  great 

writings.    The  last  mentioned  word  not  only  im-  example  of  self-sacrificing  labour  for  the  sake  of 

f»lies  the  business  or  trade  by  which  men  gain  their  the  souls  of  men  ;  it  furnishes,  moreover,  the  prin- 

ivelihood  (Ac  19^),  but  includes  in  its  meaning  ciple  that  human  life  in  all  its  phases  is,  at  its 

the  resultant  gain  or  profit  accruing  (see  Ac  IG^"*  ^),  b^t,  a  life  of  service.    In  its  earliest  stages  obedi- 

and  sometimes  the  trouble  or  toil  involved  in  the  ence  to  parental  authority  {koX  Ijp  vrorcuradfupos 

pursuit  of  an  object  (Lk  12^).     An  ethical  content  a^oZj,  Lk  2*^)  leads  the  way  to  willing  obedience 

IS  imported  into  the  word  by  St.  Paul  (Eph  4^'),  to  a  primal  and  fundamental  law  which  conditions 

just  as  is  done  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel  where  a  Latin-  man^  living  to  the  full  his  present  life  (see  Gn  3^ 

ism  {86s  ipyaalatr)  is  employed   to  emphasize  the  ip  I8p&rt  toO  wpoatinrou  <rov  4>^'yjij  ri^  Aprop  aovy  k.t,\.), 

warning  of  Jesus  with  respect  to  the  conciliation  The  question  of  His  Galilsean  neighbours  who 

of  an  adversary.    '  In  medical  language  it  was  used  were  familiar  with  the  circumstances  of  Jesus* 

for  the  making  of  some  mixture,  the  mixture  itself  early   life,   '  Is  not   this  the  worker  in  wood  ? ' 

— the  work  of  digestion  and  that  of  the  lungs,*  etc.  (6  Wirrwr,   Mk  6*),   shows  clearly  how  fully  He 

(Hobart,  The  Medical  Language  of  St,   Luke,  p.  adopted  this  principle  as  regulating  the  prepara- 

243).    At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  forgotten  tory  discipline  of  His  young  manhood.     Nor  must 

that  this  word  is  found  in  the  LXX  (cf.  e.g.  Wis  we  forget  that  it  was  amoncst  that  class  which  is 

13''),  where  St.  Luke  may  have  become  familiar  dependent  for  its  livelihood  upon  its  capacity  for 

with  its  uses.     A  similar  spiritual  significance  fre-  physical  labour  and  endurance  that  Jesus  gained 

quently  attaches  to  the  words  kowiSLpj  x&wot^  and  His  most  thoughtful,  whole-hearted  adherents  (cf. 

ipydrrn  in  the  Gospel  narratives  (cf.  Jn  4»  Mt  9"'-  Mk  l»«-»=Mt  4»8-a  Lk  5^-),  while  many  of  His 

=  Lk  10*,  Mt  10*°=Lk  10'  13*^).  most  beautiful  and  effective  similes  are  taken  from 

Considerations  like  these  show  us   clearly  in  the  surroundings  of  the  busy  life  (cf.  Jn  4"'',  Lk 

what  spirit  Jesus  claimed  the  active  support  of  10^-,  Mt  9*^'-  20^"^  etc.).     On  the  other  hand.  He 

His  followers.    Theirs  was  to  be  no  half-hearted  reserved  His  profoundest  commiseration  for  those 
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upon  whom  superflaons  wealth  liad  imposed  a 
selfish  idleness  (see  Mt  19«»-  =  Mk  1(P^-,  Lk  W^-), 
and  perhaps  the  most  caustic  remark  in  connexion 
with  the  life  led  by  the  unjust  steward  was  that 
in  which  he  confessed  his  inability  for  honest 
physical  work  {aKdrreip  oCk  lax^^t  ^'^  l^)* 

The  remarkable  apocoThal  addition  to  Lk  0^  found  in  Codex 
BexB  (D),  while  piimarily  having  reference  to  the  Sabbath 
oontroversy,  may  not  be  without  its  bearing  on  this  question. 
This  paasaffe  relates  that  Jesus  '  seeing  a  certain  man  working 
on  the  Sabbath  day  said  to  him,  "O,  man,  if  thou  indeed 
knowest  what  thou  art  doing,  thou  art  blessed ;  but  if  thou 
knowest  not,  thou  art  cursM,  and  art  a  transgressor  of  the 
law."* '  Westcott  believes  that  this  saying  *  rests  on  some  real 
incident*  (see  his  Introduction  to  the  mudy  qf  the  Gotpele, 
App.  C) ;  and,  indeed,  the  spirit  underlying  these  words  is  not 
out  of  hannony  with  the  general  tenor  of  Christ's  known  atti- 
tude towuds  the  active  lite  of  busy  service.  Whether  any  man's 
labour  is  a  blessing  or  not  to  himself  depends,  of  course,  on 
whether  he  knows  what  he  does  and  recognizes  its  bearing 
upon  his  whole  life  and  character  (cf .  ti  tlthmt  in  the  passage  Juot 
quoted,  where  there  is  evidenthr  a  reference  to  the  relation 
between  the  work  done  and  the  doer  of  that  work  [see  Cremer's 
BibUco-Theol.  Lexicon  of  XT  Greek,  p.  229J). 

A  char^,  which  has  been  brought  again  and 
again  against  the  Christian  religion,  is  that  it  is 
t^  exclusive  in  its  other  -  worldliness  to  be  of 
practical  value  in  the  midst  of  life's  stem  realities. 
Enough  has  been  alrea<ly  said  to  show  that  such 
an  accusation  misinterprets  completely  the  moving 
spirit  of  Christianity.  At  the  same  time,  we  must 
not  forget  that  at  a  very  early  period  of  the 
Church's  history  there  was  a  grave  aanger  of  pro- 
fessing Christians  degenerating  into  idle  dreamers 
and  useless  busybodies  (weplepyoi,  1  Ti  6^,  cf.  2  Th 
3").  Against  this  abuse  St.  Paul  felt  compelled 
repeatedly  to  contend  (cf.  Eph  4",  1  Th  4"),  while 
he  set  the  example  in  his  own  life  of  unflagging 
industry  (see  Ac  18'  etc. ).  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  his  restatement  of  the  law  of  social  econ- 
omics (*  if  any  will  not  work,  neither  let  him  eat,' 
2  Th  3»®)  St.  Paul  was  profoundly  influenced  by 
the  life  as  well  as  by  the  teaching  of  Jesus. 

No  thoughtful  student  of  modem  problems  can 
fail  to  note  how  com2)letely  the  future  of  the 
Christian  Church  is  bound  up  with  her  attitude 
towards  the  labour  question.  Year  by  year  that 
/question  assumes  graver  projwrtions  as  the  danger 
of  a  complete  breach  between  employer  and  em- 
ployed becomes  more  formidable.  Nor  can  there 
be  any  serious  doubt  in  the  mind  of  a  loyal  subject 
of  '  the  Kingdom  of  the  Incarnation,'  that  in  the 
true  intereste  of  Christian  development  and  pro- 
gress a  real  active  harmony  of  aims  and  aspirations 
between  capital  and  labour  must  be  established. 
Representatives  of  both  must  be  taught  that  the 
only  solution  of  problems  which  seem  to  baflie 
thenv  lies  in  the  recognition  of  the  truth  that  at 
bottom  all  human  life  is  tnie  and  sacred  according 
as  it  may  be  measured  in  terms  of  service.  Jesus, 
who  employed  labourers  in  fields  of  activity  selected 
by  Himself  (cf.  Mt  lO*),  points  out  distinctly  the 
complete  identification  oi  employer  and  employed 
as  l)eing  the  root  idea  underlying  all  vital  progress 
{6s  civ  0i\r)  ip  vfiip  etpat  xpQros  (<rrou  itfjuav  Sovkot^  Mt 
2(F,  cf.  Mk  10^).  Nor  is  the  Incarnation  above 
the  si)here  of  this  universal  law.  The  Son  of  Man 
Himself  {&<nrep)  came  not  to  be  served  but  to  serve 
{iiiaxoPTj<rai\  yielding  up  even  His  life  for  the  sake 
of  His  fellow-men  {\(rTpop  ami  xoXKSiPy  Mk  10**  = 
Mt20»;  cf.  Lk22««). 

*The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire'  (Lk  10')  is 
a  basal  principle  both  broad  and  deep.  It  does 
not  mean  either  that  the  employer's  liaoility  to  his 
servant  is  discharged  when  he  has  jvaid  him  his 
stipulated  wajje,  or  that  the  latter's  duty  to  his 
master  ends  with  the  outward  fulfilment  of  a  set 
task.  Personal  relationship  involving  mutual  re- 
sponsibility fonns  an  essential  part  in  the  Chris- 
tian solution  of  this  economic  problem.  For  the 
labourer  is  no  longer  in  the  position  of  a  bond- 


servant but  of  a  friend,  and  is  to  be  recognized  as 
such  {oiKirL  \iyta  iffias  8o6\ovs  .  .  .  v/xat  8i  etprjxa 
ipCKous,  Jn  15*'). 

LrrBRATURB. — See  three  remarkable  addresses  on  social  service 
by  Westcott  in  his  Chrielian  Atqteetg  of  Lift,  especially  that  on 
*  The  Christian  Law,'  in  which  he  quotes  from  Bishop  Tucker  of 
Uganda  the  salutation  ordinarily'  addr^ed  in  that  country  to  a 
man  engaged  in  manual  labour,  'Many  thanks;  well  done.' 
Consult  also  Westcott,  Social  AfpeeU  cf  Chrietianity ;  W.  H. 
M.  H.  Aitken,  Temptation  and  Toil,  jp.  209 ;  E.  Oriffith-Jones, 
Economies  qf  Jesus  (19(^);  and  The  Citizen  of  To-morrow  (ed. 
S.  B.  Keeble),  esp.  ch.  vi.  with  the  bibliography  on  p.  123. 

J.  R.  Willis. 
LAKfi  OF  GENNE8ARET.— See  Sea  of  Galilee. 

LAMB.— See  Animals  (vol.  i.  p.  64*),  Names 
AND  Titles  of  Chiust,  and  Sheei>. 

LAME. — This  word,  perhaps  originally  meaning 
bruised,  si^ifies  a  crippled  or  disabled  condition 
caused  by  injury  to  or  defect  of  a  limb  or  limbs  ; 
specifically  walking  with  difficulty,  inefficient  from 
injury  or  defect,  unsound  or  impaired  in  strength. 
It  is  applied  metaf)horically  to  all  kinds  of  in- 
efficiency, such  as  inadequate  excuses,  or  verses 
which  offend  against  the  laws  of  versification. 
The  term  embraces  all  varieties  of  defect  in  walk- 
ing arising  from  various  causes,  and  includes  htUt- 
ing  and  mairned  (see  artt.),  which  are  separate  and 
distinct  species  of  lameness. 

The  Greek  word  is  y*A»f,  from  obsolete  x^  oi*  z«x««  (jto 
loosen,  slacken),  which  is  tr.  *  lame  *  in  Ht  11^  15S0- 1  21^^  Lk  7» 
141^  ;  but  in  other  passages  for  no  apparent  reason  the  same 
word  is  translated  ^halt?  In  Jn  53  y«A^*  is  rendered  'halt* 
without  any  indication  that  a  special  species  of  lameness  is 
intended,  where  the  description  is  quite  ii^eneral  as  in  the  above 
possa^res.  In  Mk  9^3^  it  is  used  s>'nonymously  with  svAXir, 
where  ktmrvtftt  might  have  been  expected  in  both  coses,  seeing 
that  the  injury  referred  to  is  the  definite  cutting  off  of  the  hand 
or  foot.  Kvxxif  is,  however,  most  commonly  associated  witli 
the  hand,  while  x^»f  more  specifically'  has  to  do  with  lameneaa 
in  the  foot  or  feet  In  Mt  11^  we  have  x«A«»  ^  rnxxiv — trans- 
ix)sed  in  the  authorities  followed  by  RY,  making  the  corre* 
spondenoe  between  x*'P  <^°cl  xuXki*,  and  wm  and  x<^'* 

Healing  of  the  lame  was  a  characteristic  work 
of  Christ.  Among  the  multitudes  that  gathered 
round  Him  seeking  restoration  for  various  ailments 
were  probably  sufferers  from  many  different  kinds 
of  lameness  (as  Mt  15*^,  Lk  7").  Jn  5*  aves  a 
com])rehen8ive  list  of  such  sick  persons,  includinff 
the  feeble,  the  blind,  the  lame,  and  the  withered 
(tX^oj  r(ap  AffOevK^rrtaVf  rv^Xtuy,  x'^^^*  (vp<i^)»  Prob- 
ably these  miscellaneous  cases  would  include  those 
sunering  from  chronic  rheumatism  and  from  in- 
firmities having  a  nervous  origin,  many  of  which 
resulted  in  a  withering  of  the  limbs  and  of  the 
bodily  frame.  It  is  significant  that  Jesus  is 
never  said  to  have  restored  the  dvdxrjpoi,  the 
badly  mutilated  —  deprived  of  their  limbs  (see 
Maimed).  T.  H.  Wright. 

LAMECH. — Father  of  Noah,  mentioned  in  our 
Lord's  genealogy,  Lk  3*^. 

LAMENTATION  {Bprjpos,  0pypetp).—Aj\  expression 
of  sorrow  accompani^  by  wailing  and  other  demon- 
strations of  grief.  It  is  associated  in  Jn  16*  with 
weeping,  ana  also  in  Lk  23^,  in  the  case  of  the 
women  accompanying  the  Saviour  to  the  Cruci- 
fixion. It  is  applied  equally  to  sorrow  for  the 
dead  and  to  grief  for  approacliing  disaster  (Mt  2^, 
Jn  16»,  Lk  23=7),  and  it  is  referred  to  by  the  Lord 
as  one  of  the  common  games  of  children. 

When  a  death  occurred,  it  was  intimated  at  once 
by  a  loud  wail  which  is  described  (Mk  6")  as  accom- 
panied by  a  *  tumult,*  and  this  lamentation  was 
renewed  at  the  grave  of  the  deceased.  Oriental 
demonstrations  of  grief  are  very  vivid.  Mourners 
hang  over  the  lifeless  fonn  and  beg  for  a  response 
from  its  lips.  When  a  young  person  dies  un- 
niarrie<l,  part  of  the  ceremony  ot  mourning  is  a 
form  of  marriage  (see  art.  Mourning).    Lamenta- 
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tion  for  the  dead  was  also  aocompanied  by  beating 
the  breast  and  tearing  the  hair,  as  well  as  by  rend- 
ing the  garments  (see  Rending  of  Garments) 
and  fasting.  W.  H.  Rankin  E. 

LAMP. — There  are  two  words  in  the  Gospels 
translated  *  lamp,'  Xi^i^ot  and  Xa/irdt.  The  former 
<RV  'lamp.'  AV  *  candle')  U  used  Mt  5",  Mk  4-', 
Lk  8**  of  tlie  usual  means  of  lighting  a  house.  In 
Mt  6^  the  eye,  as  the  source  of  light,  the  organ 
by  which  light  is  appreciated,  is  called  the  lamp 
<KV ;  A V  'light ')  of  the  body.  In  Jn 6»  the  same 
word  is  appli^  to  John  the  Baptist,  who  is  not  the 
eternal  light  (0a;$,  Jn  1"),  but  the  burning  and  shin- 
ing^ lamp  kindled  by  it  and  bearing  witness  to  it. 

The  word  Xafirds  occurs  in  Jn  18*,  where  it  is 
rendered  '  torch.'  It  is  also  used  in  the  parable  uf  | 
the  Ten  Virgins.  Mt  25,  where  it  would  be  better  ; 
translated  'torch.'  In  Eastern  countries  the  torch, 
like  the  lamp,  is  fed  with  oil,  which  is  carried  in 
small  vessels  constructed  for  the  purpose  (dTvetbr, 
Mt  25*).    See  Candle,  Light,  Torch. 

LmnuTURK.— Trench,  SynonynUt  xlvi. ;  Hastiiigii'  DB^  artt 
*  Lamp'  and  *  LAntem ' ;  Edenheiin,  Life  and  Tinu»^  ii.  455 ff. ; 
H.  J.  van  Lennep,  Bible  Land*  and  Cuttonu^  p.  132 ;  W.  M. 
Thomaon,  Land  and  Book,  iU.  472. 

C.  H.  PRICHARD. 

LANE.— See  Street. 

LANGUAGE  OF  CHRIST.— Recent  historical 
And  critical  research  has  narrowed  the  ground 
which  it  is  necessary  to  cover  in  the  discossion 
of  the  question  as  to  the  language  spoken  by 
Christ.  It  has  rtded  Hebrew  out  of  court.  The 
practically  unanimous  verdict  of  recent  scholars 
IS  that,  considerably  before  the  time  of  Christ, 
though  when  is  uncertain,  Hebrew  had  ceased  to 
be  spoken  in  Palestine,  and  its  place  as  the  ver- 
nactuar  had  been  taken  by  Aramaic,  the  language 
represented  in  OT  by  Ezr  4^^*  T*^-*  Jer  lO^S  and 
Dn  2*-7*,  and  mistakenly  named  *Chaldee.* 

The  transition  from  Hebrew  to  Aramaic  in- 
volved no  great  linguistic  revolution,  as  it  was 
simply  a  transition  from  one  Semitic  language  to 
another,  and  that  a  closely  cognate  one.  It  was, 
however,  only  very  gradually  effected,  and  was 
chiefly  due  to  the  predominance  to  which  Aramaic 
attained  in  Western  Asia  during  the  Persian  period, 
coming,  as  it  did,  to  be,  with  dialectical  difierences, 
the  lingua  communis  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
Mediterranean.  While,  however,  Aramaic  thus 
gradually  superseded  Hebrew  as  the  living  tongue 
of  Palestine,  and  by  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great  had  probably  reached  a  position  of  ascend- 
ency, if  it  had  not  gained  entire  possession  of  the 
field,  yet  Hebrew  remained,  though  with  some  loss 
of  its  ancient  purit3r,  the  language  of  sacred  litera- 
ture, the  language  in  which  Prophet  and  Psalmist 
wrote,  and  as  the  language  of  the  books  ultimately 
embraced  in  the  OT  Canon,  continued  to  be  read, 
with  an  accompanying  translation  into  Aramaic, 
in  the  synagogues,  and  to  be  diligentljr  studied  by 
the  professional  interpreters  of  the  Scriptures.  It 
is,  therefore,  quite  possible  that  Christ  possessed 
a  knowledge  of  Heorew,  and  had  thus  access  to 
the  Scriptures  in  the  original. 

With  Alexander  the  Great,  however,  there  came 
a  fresh  disturbance  of  the  linguistic  situation. 
Thenceforward  Greek  entered  into  competition 
with  Aramaic.  And  thousrh,  as  a  non-Semitic 
language,  the  adoption  of  Greek  could  not  come  so 
readily  to  the  Jews  as  Aramaic,  yet  the  circum- 
stances were  such  as  to  tend  in  no  small  degree  to 
counterbalance  the  disadvantage  under  which 
Greek  thus  lay.  For  not  only  was  it  the  official 
language  alike  of  the  Lagid,  Seleucid,  and,  after 
the  Maccabsean  interregnum,  of  the  Idumtean- 
Ronian  rulers  to  whom  the  Jews  were  successively 


subject;  but  its  cause  was  furthered  by  the 
Heflenizing  policy  which  these  rulers  generaJly 
followed,  and  by  the  existence,  more  or  less,  all 
through  of  a  party  among  the  Jews  themselves 
favourable  to  that  policy.  The  result  on  the 
linguistic  situation  of^  the  political  conditions  thus 
obtaining  cannot  iV  certainly  determined  from  the 
historical  data  bearing  directly  thereon,  it  is, 
however,  clear  that  wlmtever  headway  Greek  may 
have  made  before  the  Maccabsean  revolt, — which 
was  a  revolt  against  the  Hellenixing  policy  referred 
to,  as  pushed  to  extremes  by  Antiochus  £piphanes, 
—it  suffered  a  decided  set-back,  and  was  practi- 
cally exi>elled  the  country  during  the  Maccaba^an 
regime.  And  though  it  nad  again  made  consider- 
able progress  by  the  time  of  Christ,  and  especially 
through  the  influence  of  Herod  the  Great,  who 
particularly  affected  Greek  culture,  there  is  nothing 
to  show  that  the  political  conditions  were  such  as 
to  secure  for  it  tlie  ascendency  claimed  by  some 
scholars,  and  notably  by  Dr.  Roberts  in  his  book, 
Greek  the  Lang'uam  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles, 

At  the  time  of  Christ,  then,  Palestine  was  bi- 
lingual, Greek  as  well  as  Aramaic  being,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  spoken.  The  question,  therefore, 
to  be  answered  is.  Which  of  these  languages  did 
Christ  speak,  or,  if  He  knew  and  spoke  M>th,  which 
of  them  did  He  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  employ 
as  the  vehicle  of  His  teaching?  Consideration 
need  be  given  to  the  question  only  in  its  latter 
form.  For,  as  undoubtedly  spoken  by  some  of 
the  Palestinian  Jews,  as  the  language  of  perhajis 
the  great  majority  of  His  countrymen  scattered 
throughout  the  Roman  world,  as  the  predominant 
language  of  the  representatives  of  the  Gentile 
world  in  Palestine  and  of  that  Gentile  world  itself, 
which,  though  wide,  was  not  yet  wider  than  He 
conceived  the  scope  of  His  mission  to  be,  and  as, 
besides,  the  language  of  the  Septuagint  Version 
of  the  OT,  which  had  no  doubt  aicquired  consider- 
able popularity,  it  may  reasonably  be  assumed 
that  Christ  would  acquire  some  Knowledge  of 
Greek,  and  be  able,  in  some  measure  at  least,  to 
sneak  it.  Was  it,  then,  Aramaic  or  Greek  that 
Christ  habitually  employed  in  His  public  ministry  ? 
The  question  resolves  itself  into  tnat  of  the  rela- 
tive prevalence  of  the  two  languages  in  the 
country  at  the  time,  so  far  as  that  can  be  deter- 
mined by  such  evidence,  direct  and  indirect,  as  is 
available.  And  this  evidence,  though  somewhat 
meagre,  is  decisive  for  Aramaic.  Tnat  furnished 
by  the  reported  words  of  Christ  Himself  does  not 
go  very  far,  but  yet  goes  some  length  towards  that 
conclusion.  All  that  it  certainly  establishes  is 
that  Christ  knew  Aramaic,  and,  apart  from  His 
employment  of  Aramaic  terms  and  proper  names, 
on  which  perhaps  little  stress  is  to  be  laid,  as  these 
terms  and  proper  names  may  have  formed  part  of 
the  ordinary  vocabulanr  of  Greek-speaking  Jews, 
expressed  Himself  in  Aramaic  on  three  aifferent 
occasions.  The  three  expressions  are  :  (1)  roXet^A 
Ko6fi,  the  Gr.  transliteration  of  the  Aram,  ko;^  or 
D'P  •*r'^P  Mk  6^* ;  (2)  i<fxf>add,  euphonic  for  the  Aram. 
neSHK  Mk  7**;  and  (3)  ^Xei  iJXei  Xatxbi  <ro/3ax^oi'c( 
(Mt  27**),  or  according  to  Mk  16^  Aw/,  Aw(,  XeM 
<ro/3ax^ove(,  the  Aram.  ';ep3^  up?  'njlj  ^n)^  or  "^^  'Vi«. 
How  these  three  Aramaic  expreesions  alone  came 
to  be  preserved  is  matter  of  conjecture.  An 
obvious  explanation  is  that  they  ^  alone  were 
preserved  because  they  were  exceptional,  Greek 
being  the  language  for  the  most  part  used  by 
Christ.  That,  however,  is  not  the  only  possible 
explanation.  More  probable  is  it  that  they  alone 
were  preserved  because  associated  with  moments 
of  exceptional  emotion  on  Christ's  part,  and  there- 
fore felt  to  be  exceptionally  precious.  The  cry 
upon  the  cross  was  peculiarly  a  cry  de  profundis. 
In  the  case  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  man,  Christ,  for 
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Kume  reason  or  other,  was  unwontedly  moved,  for 
it  is  said  that  *  he  looked  up  to  heaven  and  sighed.' 
And,  though  it  is  not  stated,  the  spectacle  of 
Jairus'  child-daughter  lying  cold  yet  l^utiful  in 
death,  was  calculated  to  touch  profoundly  the 
heart  of  the  great  Child-Lover. 

The  two  main  sources  of  direct  evidence  con- 
clusively proving  the  predominance  of  Aramaic  as 
the  popular  lan^age,  are  the  Book  of  Acts  and  the 
Works  of  Josephus. 

1.  In  Ac  1*  it  is  said  with  reference  to  the 
suicide  of  Judaa  in  the  held  which  he  had  pur- 
chased *  with  the  reward  of  iniquity,'  *  And  it  was 
known  unto  all  the  dwellers  at  Jerusalem ;  inso- 
much as  that  field  is  called  in  their  own  tongue 
(rj  dia\^KTtf>  avTuw)  Akeldama.'  Now  Akcldama  is 
the  Aram.  Mzp-n  ^pn,  and  points  not  only  to  the  fact 
that  Aramaic  had  superseded  Hebrew  as  the  ver- 
nacular, but  that  at  the  time  of  Christ  it  was  the 
ix>pular  language,  even  of  the  inhabitants  of  Je- 
rusalem. Equally  conclusive  on  the  latter  point 
are  two  other  passages  in  the  Acts.  In  describing 
his  conversion  to  Agrippa,  St.  Paul  said,  'And 
when  we  were  all  f^en  to  the  earth,  I  heard  a 
voice  speaking  unto  me,  and  saying,  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue^  {rij  'Efl/xxtJi  3ioX^icTv),  Ac  26".  By  *  He- 
brew '  St.  Paul  undoubtedly  meant  Aramaic.  The 
terms  'EppatSt,  and  'E^/xitVrrf,  as  is  generally  ad- 
mitted, are  used  both  in  the  NT  ana  by  Josephus 
when  not  Hebrew  but  Aramaic  is  meant.  Thus  in 
Jn  19^^  it  is  said  that  'Pilate  sat  down  in  the 
judgment-seat  in  a  place  that  is  called  the  Pave- 
ment, but  in  the  Hebrew  Gabbatha '  {'Eppdurrl  Si 
Vappa6d);  and  Tap^aOd  is  not  Hebrew,  but  Ara- 
maic. That  the  ascended  Christ  should  have 
spoken  to  Saul  in  Aramaic  is  unintelligible  except 
on  the  supposition  that  that  had  been  the  language 
which  He  nad  spoken  when  on  earth,  and  tnat  it 
was  the  prevailing  language  of  Palestine. 

Quite  as  significant  is  the  circumstance  men- 
tioned in  Ac  22'  that  Paul  addressed  the  infuriated 
Jerusalemites  in  Aramaic,  and  that  when  they 
ascertained  from  his  opening  words  that  he  was  to 
speak  to  them  in  that  language,  'they  kept  the 
more  silence*  {fidLWov  irapiaxov  iiavxiaif)^  the  refer- 
ence being  to  the  fact  that  Paul  had  not  attempted 
to  speak  until  by  a  gesture  indicative  of  lus  desire 
to  be  heard  he  had  stilled  the  uproar,  and,  as  it  is 
said,  '  there  was  made  a  great  silence.'  It  does  not 
necessarily  follow,  as  has  been  maintained,  that 
the  people  expected  Paul  to  address  them  in  Greek, 
and  that  the  fact  that  they  were  prepared  to  give 
him  a  hearing  when  they  expected  nim  to  speak  in 
that  language,  proves  that  they  were  familiar  with 
it.  The  simple  fact  that,  as  his  gesture  indicated, 
Paul  was  going  to  address  them  was  in  itself 
soificient  to  secure  their  nuiet  attention.  And  in 
any  case,  even  though  tney  had  expected  to  be 
addressed  in  Greek,  the  deeper  silence  into  which 
they  settled  when  they  found  that  they  were  to  be 
addressed  in  Aramaic,  proves  that  they  were  more 
familiar  with  the  latter  language  than  the  former, 
and  that  the  latter  was  the  language  generally 
spoken  by  them. 

2.  The  eyidence  of  Josephus  is  as  direct  and  con- 
clusive as  that  fumishea  by  the  Acts  of  the  pre- 
dominance of  Aramaic.  In  BJ  v.  vi.  3,  Josepnus 
records  how  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  the 
Jewish  watchmen  warned  their  compatriots  of  the 
discharge  of  the  Roman  missiles  by  crying  out  in 
their  native  tongue  {ttj  varplifi  y\(lxT(ng),  6  lbs  ipx^rai. 
In  the  same  work,  VI.  ii.  1,  he  tells  how  in  his 
capacity  of  intermediary  during  the  same  siege  he 
communicated  the  proposals  of  Titus  to  the  be- 
sieged in-  their  native  tongue  (rj  irarpfy  yXibfftro). 
In  the  preface  to  BJ  he  records  how  that  work 
was  at  first  written  in  Aramaic  and  afterwiurds 
translated  into  Greek. 


The  jamaAge  runs  :  *I  have  proposed  to  myself,  for  the  sake  of 
such  as  live  under  the  government  of  the  Romans,  to  translate 
these  books  into  the  Qreek  tongue,  which  I  formerly  composed 
in  the  lanpuage  of  our  otvn  eountrjf,  and  sent  to  the  Upper  Bar- 
barians,' t.e.  to  the  Aramaic-speaking  peoples,  whom  he  (kacribes 
in  the  followins^  paragraph  as  '  the  Parthians,  Babylonians,  the 
remotest  Arabians,  and  t^ose  of  our  nation  beyond  Euphrates, 
with  the  Adiabeni.' 

That  a  Palestinian  Jew  such  as  Josephus,  who 
was  of  a  distinguished  priestly  family,  who  re- 
ceived a  careful  rabbinic  education  and  studied  in 
the  various  schools  of  the  Pharisees,  Sadducees, 
and  Essenes,  should  not  only  characterize  Aramaic 
as  *  the  language  of  our  own  country,'  but  should 
write  his  first  Dook  in  that  language,  is  in  itself 
conclusive  proof  that  Aramaic  had  not  then  been 
materially  driven  from  its  position  as  the  vernacu- 
lar of  Palestine.  Suggestive  also  in  this  connexion, 
and  giving  added  weight  to  the  case  for  Aramaic, 
is  Josephus'  own  confession  of  the  difficulty  he  ex- 
perienced in  acquiring  such  mastery  of  Greek  a» 
that  which  he  ultimately  attained.  In  the  preface 
to  his  Antiquities  he  tells  how  he  found  the  writ- 
ing of  that  work  a  hard  and  wearisome  task,  '  it 
being,'  as  he  says,  *  a  large  subject,  and  a  difficult 
thing  to  translate  our  histery  inte  a  foreign  and 
to  us  unaccustomed  language'  (els  dXKodaxiiv  Tifiiv 
Kal  ^ivriv  diaK^KTou  avtr^Oeiav),  and  how  he  was  able 
to  continue  and  accomplish  the  task  only  by  the 
encouragement  and  help  of  a  friend,  Epaphrooitus. 
To  the  same  difficulty  he  refers  in  the  closing 
paragraphs  of  the  Antiquities : 

*  I  am  so  bold  as  to  say,  now  that  I  have  completed  the  task 
set  before  me,  that  no  other  person,  either  Jew  or  Qreek,  with 
whatever  good  intentions,  would  have  been  able  to  set  forth 
this  history  to  the  Greeks  as  accurately  as  I  have  done :  for  1 
am  acknowledj^ed  by  my  countrymen  to  excel  them  far  in  our 
national  leammg.  I  also  did  my  best  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of 
Greek  by  practising  myself  in  the  grammar,  though  native  habit 
preventea  me  from  attaining  accuracy  in  its  use.' 

Josephus'  difficulty  with  Greek  is  very  si^i- 
ficant.  For  if  that  difficulty  obtained  with  him, 
what  of  his  countrymen  generally?  Stress  haa 
been  laid,  as,  e.g.,  by  Dr.  Roberts,  upon  the  attain- 
ments in  Greek  of  such  men  as  Peter  and  James 
and  John,  as  shown  in  the  speeches  or  writings- 
attributed  to  them,  and  it  has  been  argued  there- 
from that  a  knowledge  of  Greek  must  have  been 
common  among  the  rank  and  file.  But  even 
though  Peter  and  James  and  John  were  the 
authors  of  the  speeches  and  writings  referred  to, 
and  did  speak  or  write  such  Greek  as  is  found 
therein,  wnich  is  open  to  question,  they  cannot 
fairly  be  regarded  as  representative  of  the  people 
generally  in  this  respect.  The  very  fact  of  their 
not  only  being  of  the  number  of  the  Twelve,  but 
forming  the  inner  group  of  that  favoured  circle, 
differentiates  them  from  the  crowd.  *  Unlearned 
and  ignorant  men,'  the  Council  at  Jerusalem  dubbed 
them  (Ac  4") ;  but  the  contemptuous  epithets  were 
but  the  expression  of  a  twofold  prejudice,  the 
prejudice  of  antagonism  and  the  prejudice  of  the 
Schools.  In  virtue  of  their  discipleship,  Peter  and 
James  and  John  have  to  be  placed  in  a  different 
category  from  the  mass  of  the  people  of  their  social 
rank,  who,  as  compared  with  tnem,  must  have 
been  'unlearned  and  ignorant'  in  the  broader 
sense  of  the  terms. 

3«  The  case  for  Aramaic  as  the  prevailing  lan- 
guage of  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Christ,  and  the 
language,  therefore,  which  Christ  must  necessarily 
have  employed  generally  in  His  teaching,  is  thus 
incontestably  established  by  the  direct  evidence  of 
the  Acts  ana  of  Josephus.  And  though  less  direct 
and  certain,  there  is  other  evidence  to  the  same 
effect  to  which  reference  may  be  made,  and  speci- 
ally that  furnished  hy  the  Targums  and  what  is 
known  as  The  Aramaic  Gospel. 

(a)  The  Targums  are  Aramaic  translations  or 
paraphrases  of  the  OT  books,  and  cover  the  whole 
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of  those  books  with  the  exception  of  Daniel,  Ezra, 
and  Nehemiah.  The  two  i)rincii)al  Targoms  are 
<1)  that  on  the  Pentateuch,  known  as  the  Targom 
of  On^elos,  which  is  characterized  by  its  almost 
slavish  literalism ;  and  (2)  that  of  Jonathan  ben- 
Uzziel  on  the  Prophets,  i.e.  the  Historical  books 
and  the  Prophets  properly  so  called,  whicli  is 
largely  paraphrastic.  The  dates  of  these  Tarjnims 
are  uncertain,  and  by  scholars  they  have  ueen 
made  to  range  from  the  end  of  the  1st  to  that  of 
the  4th  cent.  A.D.  The  important  point,  however, 
is  that  thej  undoubtedly  embody  material  from  a 
much  earlier  time,  and  were  the  outcome  of  tlie 
practice,  originating  in  the  gradual  disuse  of 
Hebrew  as  the  vernacular,  of  translating  the 
synagogue  readings  of  the  OT  into  Aramaic  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  generally.  Written  Tar- 
gums  were  at  first  forbidoen.  The  translation  was 
required  to  be  oral,  the  translator  (lyri^up)  giving 
his  translation  after  each  verse  of  the  Wntateucn 
and  every  three  verses  of  the  Prophets.  Whether 
the  rule  which  forbade  written  Targums  had  fallen 
into  desuetude  by  the  time  of  Christ  cannot  be  de- 
finitely determined.  Probably  it  had.  But  even 
though  it  had  not,  and  there  were  no  wTitten 
Targums  till  a  later  date,  yet  the  existence  of 
ivritten  Targums  at  that  later  date  points  con- 
clusively to  the  prevalence  of  the  practice  of  the 
oral  translation  of  the  synagogue  lessons  into 
Aramaic,  and  therefore  to  the  prevalence  of  that 
language  as  the  vernacular. 

A^  against  this,  the  supporters  of  Greek  hold 
that  the  Septuagint  version  was  in  such  general 
use  that  it  may  be  described  as  the  'People's  Bible.' 
The  special  arguments  in  favour  of  this  theory  are : 

(1)  that  copies  of  the  Septuagint  could  be  had  at  a 
much  smaller  cost  than  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  MSS, 
that  indeed  the  price  of  the  latter  was  prohibitive 
so  far  as  the  people  generally  were  concerned  ;  and 

(2)  that  the  OT  quotations  in  the  NT  jwint  to  a 
very  general  familiarity  with  the  Septuagint,  in- 
asmuch as  the  majority  of  them  are  verl^tim  or 
practically  verbatim,  or  show  unmistakable  traces 
of  the  Septuagint,  and  particularly  as  in  some 
cases  the  Septuagint  is  followed  when  it  difiers 
from  the  Heorew.  The  price  argument  scarcely 
deserves  notice,  and  very  little  weight  is  to  l)e 
attached  to  the  quotation  argument.  For  wliilo  it 
must  be  admitted  that  those  who  were  responsible 
for  the  Quotations  were  familiar  with  the  Sej)tua- 
gint,  it  oy  no  means  follows  that  such  familiarity 
obtained  with  the  people  generally.  And  while  it 
was  to  be  expected  that  the  writers  of  the  NT 
books  would  not  only  be  familiar  with  the  Septua- 
gint, but  in  quoting  from  the  OT  would  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  translation  ready  to  hand,  it  is  yet  a 
si^ificant  fact  that  that  translation  was  not  always 
taken  advantage  of,  not  a  few  of  the  quotations 
showing  an  entire  independence  of  the  Septuagint. 

(6)  Tne  question  of^  an  Aramaic  GohikjI  {Ur- 
Evangdium),  while  imnortant  chiefly  in  connexion 
with  the  Synoptic  problem,  bears  closelj*  upon  that 
of  the  language  spoken  by  Christ.  If  Chnst  spoke 
Aramaic,  such  a  Gospel  was  to  be  expected,  and  at 
the  same  time  its  existence  would  furnish  weighty 
proof  at  once  of  the  prevalence  of  Aramaic  and  of 
the  use  of  that  language  by  our  Ix)rd.  And  the 
labours  of  recent  critical  scholars,  if  they  have 
not  conclusively  established  the  existence  of  an 
Aramaic  Ur-Evangdium,  have  at  leant  made  it 
much  less  open  to  question.  Of  Hi>ecial  interest  in 
this  connexion  is  the  series  of  articles  in  the  Ex- 
positor (^r.  IV.),  by  Professor  Marshall,  on  'The 
Aramaic  Gospel.'  The  theory  which  Professor 
Marshall  in  these  articles  works  out  with  great 
ability  and  skill  is  that  the  variant  Greek  words 
in  parallel  passages  of  the  Synoptic  Grospels  can  be 
traced  to  one  original  Aramaic  word ;  and  the 


result  of  the  application  of  his  theory  is  that  the 
Aramaic  Gospel  contained,  speaking  generally,  the 
ministry  of  Christ  in  Galilee.  That  Professor 
Marshall's  theory  will  ever  find  anything  like 
general  acceptance  is  perha^  unlikely.  But 
whether  or  not  it  may  1)e  possible  by  his  or  any 
other  method  to  recover  witli  certainty  and  to  any 
extent  the  precise  Aramaic  words  used  by  our 
Lord,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Aramaic  had  the 
supreme  honour  of  being  the  language  in  which  He 
gave  expression  to  His  imperishable  thoughts. 

LiTKRATUBB.  —  Pfoimkudie,  Languaqe  qf  Pcdutine,  Clark's 
Cabinet  Library,  voL  ii. ;  Roberts,  Greek  the  Language  qf 
Chrixt^ind  His  Apoetlee,  1S88:  W.  H.  Simoox,  Language  of 
the  ST,  1889 ;  T.  K.  Abbott,  Estags  chiefiy  on  the  Original 
Texts  of  OT  and  NT,  1891,  p.  129 ;  A.  Meyer,  Jesu  Mutter- 
spraehe,  1896 ;  Dalman,  The  worde  qf  Jemu,  Eng.  tr.  19Q2 ; 
Schultze, tfratn.  dtrAram.  Mutterspradie  JeetL}SM\  Marshall, 
Expositor,  Ser.  iv.  ii.  69fl.,  iil.  1  ff.,  109ff.,  206 ff.,  276 ff.,  376 ff., 
452ff.,  iv.  208fl.,  873ff.,  435ff.,  \\.  81  fl.,  v\\\.  176 ff.;  Bxp.  Times, 
ir.  260 ;  Schurer,  HJP  i.  L,  ii.  ii.  JamES  YoUNG. 

LANTERN  (^ov^s)  occurs  in  Jn  18',  where  the 
band  of  soldiers  accompanying  Judas  is  described 
as  provided  with  lanterns  and  torches  (see  Lamp). 

LAST  DAY.— See  Day  of  JuDGMK2«rr. 

LAST  SUPPER.— Although  the  relation  of  the 
Last  Supper  to  the  Jewish  I'assover  is  treated 
with  more  or  less  fulness  elsewhere  (see  Dates, 
vol.  L  p.  413  ff.,  and  Lord's  Supper  (I.)),  it  appears 
advisaule  to  handle  the  whole  subject  in  a  special 
article. 

The  Paschal  controversy,  which  agitated  the  first 
ages  of  Christianity  (see  Calendar),  has  only  a 
general  connexion  with  the  inauiry  on  which  we 
are  entering.  We  note  *  that  tne  trend  of  opinion 
at  first  was  towards  the  view  that  Christ  was  cruci- 
fied on  the  14th  day  of  the  Jewish  month  Nisan, 
and  therefore  on  the  day  on  which  the  Pasclial 
lamb  was  killed ;  from  wluch  it  follows  that  the 
Last  Sui)i>cr  (whatever  was  its  nature)  precede<l  the 
Jewish  Passover  by  several  hours.  In  the  3rd  cent, 
the  view  tliat  our  Lord  kept  the  Passover  with  the 
Jews  on  the  14th,  and  was  crucified  on  the  15th, 
began  to  come  into  favour.  When  we  approach 
the  sacred  records,  we  find  that  the  first  three 
Evangelists  so  express  themselves,  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  some,  they  represent  our  Lord  as  eating 
the  Paschal  Supper  with  His  disciples  on  the  night 
of  His  betrayal.  It  is  certain  that  St.  John  (18*) 
represents  some  of  the  Jews  as  not  having  eaten 
the  Passover  several  hours  later.  On  these  prem- 
ises, there  apj>ears  to  1)e  a  discre(>ancy  between 
the  accounts  m  tlie  sacred  narratives.  When  an 
honest  attempt  is  made  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion,  a 
l^reat  authority  on  the  history  of  Christ's  ministry 
IS  compelled  to  confess  his  inability  to  solve  the 
eni^a.t  By  some  it  has  been  thouglit  that  Christ 
anticipated  the  day  of  the  Paschal  Supi)er,  in  order 
to  eat  it  with  His  disciples  ;  t  by  others,  that  the 
heads  of  the  Jewish  people  deferred  their  Passover 
in  order  to  have  time  to  apprehend  and  condemn 
Jesus. §  The  object  of  this  article  is  to  show  that 
the  first  three  Gospels  preclude  the  notion  tliat  the 

•  Sec  art  *  Chronolojo*  *  (Turner)  in  Hastings'  /)B  1.411  f. 

t  See  Sonday,  art.  '  Jesus  Christ '  in  DB  ii.  634b. 

t  This  seenn  to  be  the  view  which  Dr.  Sanday,  on  the  whole, 
favours ;  see  art.  quoted  in  preceding  note.  For  the  view  that 
the  Last  Supper  was  an  anticipated  Passover  meal,  rettemblinp: 
the  ordinary'  Passover  in  form  and  order,  and  held  before  the 
statutory  date,  see  artt.  *  Jesus  Christus'  (Zockler)  in  PRE^, 
ix.  p.  32 ;  •  Eucharist'  (J.  Armilajfe  Robinson)  in  EBi,  ooL  1419. 
A  gx)od  summan'  of  arf^itnenta  and  opinions  is  g^ven  by  Ellicott 
in  Tjeetvres  on  the  Life  of  our  Tjord,  pp.  322,  323,  nn. 

i  The  Passover  mifrht  be  deferred  for  a  month  for  those  who 
were  legally  debarred  from  ob8er%*injf  it  on  the  proper  day 
(Nu  9*^1^,  but  there  is  no  provision  in  the  Taw  for  postponiiu^ 
it  for  one  day :  this  explanation  of  the  action  of  the  rulers  Is 
improbable  in  itself,  and  contrary  to  their  expressed  intention 
(Mt  26^ ;  furlttier  notice  of  it  is  superfluous. 
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Last  Supper  wafi  a  Passover,  and  therefore,  an  St. 
John  certainly  seems  to  represent  the  Passover  as 
still  to  come  while  the  Sui>per  was  proceeding,* 
that  there  is  no  discrepancy  m  the  accounts.! 

1.  In  examining  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  four 
accounts,  we  iind,  with  satisfaction,  that  they  have 
been  handed  do>vn  to  us  intact,  and  that  no  attempt 
was  made  to  harmonize  the  records,  as  by  the  omis- 
sion of  the  words  rd  Td<rxa  from  Lk  22'®,  which  seem 
at  variance  with  the  statements  in  St.  John.  There 
is  one  critical  problem  in  St.  Luke — the  retention, 
or  omission,  ot  the  mention  of  a  second  cup,  and 
the  order  of  the  Bread  and  the  Cup  in  the  Institu- 
tion ;  X  but  the  solution  of  this  j)roblem  wUl  not 
affect  the  chief  thesis  in  our  position.  Herein  is 
another  proof,  if  proof  be  needed,  of  the  honesty 
and  faithfulness  of  the  ancient  scriltes,  who,  in  the 
midst  of  one  of  the  <n*eatest  controversies  of  the 
early  Church,  resisted  the  temptation  to  accom- 
modate the  records  to  particular  views  of  the  event. 

2.  The  five  following  indications  of  time  may  be 
collected  from  the  several  accounts  : 

(1)  When  Jesus  had  finished  His  great  eschato- 
logical  discourse,  and  the  rulers  were  forming  a 
plan  for  His  apprehension  and  condemnation,  it 
wanted  two  days  to  the  commencement  of  the 
Paschal  Feast  —  fierd  8vo  -hfj^pas  t6  xda^a  ylpcrai 
(Mt  26^  Mk  14^  Lk  22»).  *  After  two  days'  must 
be  interpreted  according  to  the  reckoning  which 
makes  *  after  three  days*  equivalent  to  *on  the 
third  day.'  This  Jewish  usage  is  well  known,  and 
is  found,  e.g.,  in  Mt  20»»  parallel  with  Mk  10«  and 
Lk  18**,  where  r^  rplrri  rifiipq.  in  the  First  and  Third 
corresponds  to  tierb.  rpeU  iffjjpas  in  the  Second  Evan- 
gelist. §  Now  the  Passover  was  slain  late  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  14th  Nisan,  and  some  hours  earlier 
leaven  was  put  out  of  the  liouses,  in  preparation  for 
the  *days  of  unleavened  bread,'  which,  strictly 
speaking,  began  with  the  eating  of  the  lamb  in 
the  early  hours  of  loth  Nisan.  11  The  terminus  ad 
qucm  of  the  *  two  days '  must  be  the  last  houi-s  of 
14th  Nisan.  The  tenninus  a  quo  may  be  any  hour 
after  12th  Nisan  liad  been  succeeded  by  the  13tli. 

(2)  In  arranging  for  the  apprehension  of  Jesus, 
the  rulers  decided  that  it  should  not  be  attempted 
on  the  Feast  Day  (Mt  26«,  Mk  W).  If  they  can-ied 
out  tlieir  intention,  it  follows  that  the  niglit  of  the 
apprehension  and  trial  was  before  the  slaying  of 
the  Passover ;  and  that  the  Last  Supper,  whatever 
it  was,  did  not  coincide  with  the  Paschal  Feast. 

♦  Jn  18».  Eder8heim(L</fe  and  Time$,  ii.  560 flf.)  explains  the 
^rnyuv  ri  T«rx«  of  Jn  18»  u  referring  to  sacrifices  of  the  Paschal 
season.  The  opinion  of  such  a  writer  demand<9  respectful  con- 
sideration, and  a  similar  explanation  is  adopted  by  manv.  From 
2  Ch  35  we  learn  that  other  sacrifices  were  offered  at  the  Paschal 
season  besides  the  lambs ;  see  vv.7'  &  is 

t  The  position  maintained  in  this  article  is  identical  with  the 
cxi>lanation  eiven  by  the  late  O.  Wildon  Peiritz  in  The  Gospels 
from  the  Rabbinieal  point  of  view,  1873.  By  birth  a  Jew,  of 
German  nationality,  a  Cambridgre  graduate,  and  an  Anglican 
pnest,  of  wide  reading  and  profound  learning,  Peiritz  had,  to 
an  exceptional  extent,  the  ability  to  form  a  correct  opinion  on 
the  problem  before  us. 

J  The  Received  Text  of  Lk  22i».»  is  read  in  'codd.  Onec,  et 
yerss.  fere  oran.'  {Nov.  Te«t.,  Uoyd-Sandav,  Append,  n.  121>-t.<». 
It  has  the  very  highest  dii>lomatic  attestation,  including  the  old 
uncials.  It  can  be  rejected  only  on  a  priori  grotmds.  The  case 
illostrates  the  difference  between  two  schools  of  criticism— those 
who  follow  the  testimony  of  ancient  MSS,  and  those  who  are 
influenced  by  subjective  considerations.  Dr.  Sanday  {l.c,  a36i>) 
Mays :  *  We  cannot  doubt  that  both  these  t>-pes  of  text  existed 
early  m  the  2nd  cent.  Either  may  be  original.  And  this  is  just 
one  of  those  cases  where  internal  evidence  is  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  text  which  we  call  Western.  The  temptation  to  expand 
was  much  stronger  than  to  contract ;  and  the  double  mention 
of  the  Cup  raises  real  difficulties  of  the  kind  which  suggest  in- 
terpolation.' See  also  a  full  discussion  of  the  Lukan  account  of 
the  Institution  by  Mr.  Blakiston,  in  JThSt,  July  lfl03,  p.  648  f. 
I)r.  Lambert  (*fr.  .Ian.  1903)  well  sums  up  the  arguments  and 
authorities  for  wlhering  to  the  Received  Text. 

*  As  there  is  a  rj.  harmonizing  the  text  of  Mk.  with  that  of 

Mt.  and  Lk.,  we  may  c'ompare  Mt  2783,  where  the  text  is  certain. 

So  CJhwolson  in  Das  letzU  Passamahl  ChriMi  und  d^r  Tag 

seinM  Todes,  qtioted  by  Mr.  Box  and  Dr.  Lambert ;  see  note  *, 

p.  8b  below.    Of.  Turner, /.c. 


The  hurried  proceedings  of  the  night  suggest  an 
attempt  to  secure  a  condemnation  within  aiimited 
time.  This  is  intelligible  if  the  Feast  had  not 
l)egun ;  otlierwise  it  is  hard  to  see  why  men  who 
wore,  in  that  case,  willing  to  try  a  [irisoner  on  the 
first  day  should  have  scrupled  aoout  extending  the 
proceedings  to  any  necessary  length. 

(3)  The  third  indication  of  time  presents  some 
difficulty.  On  a  day  called  *the  lirst  day  of 
Azui/ia  preparations  were  made  for  the  Feast, 
according  to  Mt.  (26")  and  Mk.  {W^),  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Twelve ;  according  to  all  three  (Mt 
26'«- ",  Mk  14»3-'«,  Lk  227"),  ^yith  the  consent  and  at 
the  command  of  the  Master.  Strictly  speaking,  the 
xpuyrrf  tQp  d^ijfiujv  would  indicate  the  15th  Nisan, 
for  the  period  during  which  leaven  was  prohibited 
commenced  witii  the  Paschal  meal,  following  the 
slaying  of  the  Paschal  lamb  in  the  closing  hours  of 
14 til  Nisan.  So  late  a  date  for  the  r/x^n;  is  pre- 
cluded by  the  circumstances  of  the  narrative ;  but 
it  is  incredible  that  Mt.  could  make  an  erroneous 
statement  in  a  matter  connecte<l  with  the  greatest 
solemnity  of  the  whole  of  the  Jewish  sacred  year. 
The  reasonable  conclusion  is,  that,  in  a  popular 
way  of  sj^eaking,  a  day  before  the  legal  day  had 
acquired  the  name  of  *  First  day  of  Azunia,^  and 
not  unfitly,  if  on  that  day  early  arrangements 
were  commenced  for  the  complete  exclusion  of 
leaven  from  the  houses.*  Mk.,  bearing  in  mind, 
as  often,  the  nee<ls  of  non-Jewish  readers,  adds» 
ore  t6  Triffxo-  fOvop.  The  point  of  time  need  not  be 
pressed  too  strictly ;  the  gloss  is  no  more  than  an 
explanation  that  the  season  of  Azunia  was  the  time 
of  the  ofTering  of  the  Passover.  The  expression 
in  Lk.  is  more  difficult.  In  22'  we  read,  ^Xj^fr  W 
17  rjfjL^pa  tCjp  d^vfiutPf  ivf  i  iScL  dveaOai  rb  vdax^*  But 
there  was  more  than  one  day  of  Azuvia.  In  v.*  he 
had  written  fjrr/*-^^^  ^^  V  ^oprij  r.  d^.  It  looks  as  if 
rjij^pa  below  was  equivalent  to  iopri/f  above  —  not 
24  hours,  but  a  period  ;  t  or  else  there  is  some  little 
inexactitude  in  a  mere  reference  to  an  observance 
which  it  was  unnecessary  for  the  purpose  of  the 
narrative  to  describe  precisely. 

(4)  The  fourth  note  of  time  is  given  by  the  dyf/las 
ycvofUpTii  of  Mt  26^  and  Mk  14".§  These  verses 
immediately  follow  the  statement  that  the  disciples 
'made  ready  the  Passover.'  The  natural  inter* 
pretation  is  to  take  them  as  indicative  of  the 
evening  of  the  day  when  the  Upper  Room  was  en- 
gaged. We  have  therefore  another  date,  from 
which  we  may  argue  backwards  to  the  limitations 
of  the  Tpurrrj  r.  df.  It  ended  with  sunset  on  the 
night  of  the  Betrayal.  It  began  with  the  preced- 
ing sunset.     At  any  time  during  those  24  hours 

•  Wieseler,  quotin];^  from  the  Talmudlcal  tract  Pesaehim,  that 
the  search  for  leaven  in  houses  must  be  made  in  the  niffht  pre- 
ceding 14th  Nisan,  in  order  that  it  might  be  put  away  by  mid- 
day, and  nothing  leavened  eaten  afterwards,  argues  that  the 
da}'  before  the  Passover  was  made  ready  %\'a8  reckoned  as  be- 
longing to  the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread.  See  ChrfmoltMieal 
Synopsis  of  the  Four  Gospels,  tr.  Venables,  pp.  334,  335,  and  art. 
Passovkr  in  Hastings'  DD  (W.  J.  Moulton),  vol.  lit.  p.  090, 
Peiritz  (op.  dt.  pp.  28,  29,  33,  34)  describes  the  arrangementa 
made  by  Jews  on  the  day  before  the  legal  Preparation  day,  and 
adds:  'There  is  a  very  intelligible  reason  why  that  Thursday 
should,  in  a  subordinate  sense,  —  loosely,  we  may  allow,  —  be 
called  the  first  day  ofuiUeavened  bread.' 

t  f»  is  omitted  by  some  authorities ;  but  Uie  attestation  is  inr 
sufficient,  nor  would  the  omission  affect  the  translation — *  taken 
it  behoved,'  or  '  in  ichieh  * ;  see  Winer's  Grammar,  iii.  §  xxxi.  9,  a. 

X  Many  examples  occur  of  the  use  of  %/Mp«t,  for  a  period  of  lomt 
duration  ;  but  it  is  then  regarded  in  contrast  to  conditions  which 
may  be  described  as  •  night,' — e.g.  Ro  13^2 ;  or  as  the  time  when 
certain  conditions  are  realized, — e.g.  2  Oo  02,  to  which  latter 
sense  belongs  the  oft-recurring  expression  *day  of  the  Lord,' 
or  '  my  day '  (Jn  8^ ;  but  there  seems  no  exact  parallel  to  the 
use  we  have  supposed  of  r.uipcL  as  equivalent  to  nfA.ip«u.  Yet, 
if  we  limit  the  term  to  the  *  first  day,'  the  remainder  of  the  sen* 
tence  is  inexact,  the  lamb  being  slain  before'the  legal  'first day* 
began.  It  seems  impossible  to  treat  the  sentence  as  rigidly  and 
hi^rically  accurate,  in  the  terms  in  which  the  text  has  come 
to  us. 

I  Of  the  '  two  evenings,*  it  is  better  to  take  this  as  the  sewnd^ 
rather  than  theyfrsf,  which  would  be  our  Mate  afternoon.' 
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it  is  permissible  to  place  the  commencement  by 
the  disciples  of  preparations  for  a  Passover  whicn 
would  be  kept  in  circumstances  they  never  antici- 
nated.  According  to  our  present  argument,  the 
Master  had  passed  into  Paradise  before  the  Passover 
was  eaten.  That  would  not  prevent  the  disciples 
complying  with  the  requirements  of  the  Law, 
except  in  so  far  as  some  might  have  contracted 
ceremonial  defilement  during  the  events  of  Good 
Friday.  But  this  would  not  apply  to  all ;  and 
here  may  be  found  the  explanation  of  the  prepara- 
tions. The  Master  permitted  the  disciples  to  make 
ready  for  what  was  legally  requisite ;  but  He  made 
this  the  occasion  of  suitaole  provision  for  the  new 
Passover  which  He  designed  to  provide,  but  of 
which  they,  as  yet,  knew  nothing. 

Parallel  with  the  d^f/La  of  the  first  two  Evangelists 
is  an  interesting  expression  in  Lk  22^*  5re  iy^yero  if 
&pa.  While  in  itself  absolutely  vague,  in  connexion 
with  the  preceding  words,  'they  made  ready  the 
Passover,'  it  would  naturally  mdicate  the  com- 
mencement of  15th  Nisan,  when  the  lamb  was 
eaten ;  but  in  view  of  considerations  already  stated, 
we  must  reject  such  interpretation,  and  read  the 
term  in  connexion  with  what  follows,  and  is  peculiar 
to  Lk.,  'with  desire  I  have  desired  to  eat  this 
Passover  with  you  before  I  suffer.'  The  C>pa  was 
the  Master's  time  for  one  of  the  great  acts  of  His 
incarnate  life,  not  a  |>articular  £vision  of  a  par- 
ticular day  in  the  Jewish  calendar.  So  it  is  used 
in  v.^  below — aOrrf  vfuav  itrnv  ij  upa,  'your  time,' 
'opportunity.'* 

(5)  The  appellation paraskeue  affords  yet  another 
mark  of  time.  There  were  parasketuii  before 
various  days.  In  connexion  with  our  present  in- 
quiry we  note  the  Preparation  of  the  Sabbath 
(Mk  15«,  Lk  23"),  and  the  Preparation  of  the 
Passover  (Jn  19**).  On  this  latter  paraskem  our 
Lord  stood  before  Pilate,  and  was  condemned 
(Jn.  /.c).  Therefore  the  Passover  had  not  yet  been 
eaten ;  much  less  could  the  day  before  have  been 
the  Day  of  the  Passover.  But  the  day  of  the 
condemnation  and  crucifixion  was  also  the  pro- 
sabbaton  (Lk  23"- ",  of.  Mk  \b^).  In  that  year  the 
two  paraskeuai  coincided,  and  the  first  day  of 
unleavened  bread  was  also  the  Saboath ;  hence 
St.  John  calls  that  Sabbath  'an  hi^rh  day '(19"). 
The  paraskeue  was  our  Friday,!  Nisan  14,  and 
the  day  of  the  crucifixion. 

8.  (i.)  St.  John  was  one  of  the  two  disciples 
who  were  sjjecially  charged  with  the  Paschal  pre- 
parations. It  is  recognized  that  the  evidence 
afforded  by  his  narrative  is  absolutely  plain  and 
consistent.  It  has  been  said  that  he  silently  cor- 
rects the  others,  t  From  our  point  of  view,  as  we 
hold  that  they  preclude  the  notion  that  the  Last 
Supper  was  a  ra.ssover,  St.  John  adds  the  emphatic 
testimony  of  an  eye-witness  to  our  conclusion. 
The  Supper  was  before  the  fettst  of  the  Fassover 
(13^) ;  it  was  supposed  that  it  might  be  necessary 
to  buy  what  there  was  need  of  against  the  feast 
(13*) ;  several  hours  later  some  of  the  rulers  had 
not  yet  eaten  the  Passover  (18**)  ;§  the  following 

*  Cf.  the  same  use  of  upm  by  Christ  at  Cana  (Jn  2^),  and  a 
similar  sense  in  IJn  2}^. 

t  Panukeui  is  rendered  in  the  Pesh.  by  'arubhta^  which  is 
from  a  root  meaning  to  set  (of  the  mm).  It  became  the  name  of 
Friday  in  the  use  of  the  Syrians,  '  because  on  that  day  the  sun 
set  and  darkness  reigned '  (see  Payne-Smith,  Tkes.  Syr.  col.  29R4X 
Herehfi  is  preserved  a  tradition  of  the  day  of  the  Crucifixion, 
accepted  with  such  confidence  that  from  it  the  sixth  day  de- 
rived its  name,  as  the  first  day  has  been  known  from  earliest 
times  as  the  Lord's  day,  because  it  was  the  day  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion.   Cf .  Mr.  Turner's  remarks.  I.e.  p.  411  f. 

t  So  Mr.  Turner  in  art.  quoted  above. 

I  The  Passover,  which  was  slain  '  between  the  evenings '  of 
Nisan  14,  was  usually  eaten  in  tJie  early  hours  of  the  night 
following,  for  time  must  be  allowed  for  taking  the  lamb  to  the 
house  and  roasting  it.  This  would  be  the  commencement  of 
Nisan  15  (see  Ex  1^  But  Ex  12io,  Nu  9i3,  and  Dt  1G«  8Ufl;gest 
the  possibility  of  extending  the  time  of  eating,  provided  all  was 


day,  when  Jesus  was  crucified,  was  the  preparation 
of  the  Passover  (W*).  Language  could  hardly  be 
more  distinct;  and  some  evidence,  which  seems 
to  support  a  different  view,  can  be  explained. 
Taking  St.  John's  words  in  their  natural  sense,  and 
reading  them  without  prejudice,  no  one  would 
gather  from  them  that  the  Supper  described  by 
him  was  the  Passover.  It  seems  reasonable  to 
demand  that  the  less  distinct  and  somewhat  in- 
exact language  of  the  other  three  should  be  inter- 
preted in  the  light  of  the  last  account. 

(ii.)  It  has  been  claimed  by  some  that  the  account 
of  the  meal  in  the  three  Evangelists  agrees  with 
the  ritual  of  a  Passover ;  by  oUiers,  that  no  trace 
of  a  Passover  can  be  found  in  it.  To  us,  we 
confess,  it  seems  that  the  details  of  a  Paschal 
celebration  have  been  dhscovered  after  the  impor- 
tation of  ideas  which  are  not  on  the  surface  of  the 
narrative.  The  initial  statement  that  Jesus  sat 
dawn  with  the  Twelve  (di'^/cetro,  Mt  26*-* ;  iLvhrefftv, 
Lk  22^^)  is  against  the  usual  interpretation  of  the 
directions  given  in  Ex  12^^ :  it  is  supposed  that  a 
change  of  posture  had  been  admitted  m  later  times. 
The  two  cups  of  wine  are  regarded  as  two  of  the 
four  or  five  which  were  handed  round  at  the  feast ; 
but  in  view  of  the  serious  difference  of  opinion 
amongst  critics  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  reading 
in  Lk.,  which  gives  the  notice  of  a  second  cup,  it 
seems  unfair  to  press  this  identification.  The  dish 
in  which  the  sop  was  dipped  is  identified  with  the 
dish  of  harosetn,  a  kind  of  sauce,*  which  was  an 
adjunct  of  the  Paschal  meal;  but  this  is  an 
assumption,  rather  than  a  deduction  from  evidence. 
The  hymn  sung  on  leaving  the  upper  chamber  is 
identified  with  the  Hallel  (Pss.  11&-118)  sung  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  Passover  ritual ;  but  vfiy^Tv 
(Mt  26^,  Mk  14^)  does  not  necessarily  denote  the 
use  of  a  particular  composition,  and  in  £ph  5^', 
Col  3^^  Cfufoi  are  distinguished  from  ^f/dKfioL 

(iii. )  Those  who  fail  to  discover  traces  of  a  Pass- 
over meal  in  the  accounts  of  the  Last  Supper,  who 
point  to  the  absence  of  allusion  to  a  lamb,  and  gener- 
ally to  the  weakness  of  the  evidence  adduced,  may 
reasonably  claim  an  argument  e  silent io  for  what 
that  is  worth.  It  may  be  added  that  the  supposi- 
tion of  the  disciples,  that  the  preparations  for  the 
feast  were  not  complete  (Jn  13"),  seems  strange 
indeed  if  they  were  already  keeping  the  feast. 
Preparation  for  the  Passover  was  so  important  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Jews,  that  the  day  preceding  had 
derived  its  appellation  of  paraskeue  from  their 
scrupulous  care  ;  see  Mt  27®*. 

4.  We  can  now  tabulate  the  order  of  the  sacred 
days  in  accordance  with  the  conclusions  at  which 
we  have  arrived.  It  will  l)e  convenient  to  use  the 
modem  names  for  the  days.  In  the  early  morning 
of  Sunday  our  Lord  rose.  This  tradition  is  uni- 
versally accepted,  and  further  discussion  would  be 
superfluous.  The  Saturday  was  the  *  first  day  of  un- 
leavened bread '  (for  the  eating  of  unleavened  bread 
began  legallv  with  the  Paschal  meal),t  and  was 
Nisan  15.  Friday,  Nisan  14,  was  the  official  Pre- 
paration Day.  Between  it  and  the  commencement 
of  Nisan  15  the  lamb  was  slain  and  eaten.  Thurs- 
day evening  was  the  beginning  of  the  paraskeue, 
and  some  hours  before  that  the  exclusion  of  leaven 
commenced,  from  which  custom,  as  we  have  sug- 
gested, the  day  had  acquired  the  popular  appella- 
tion of  'first  day  of  Azuma,*    This  was  the  13th 

consumed  before  morning  light.  But  it  was  already  morning 
(Mt  271-  ^  when  the  Jews  objected  to  enter  the  Judgment  Hall 
( Jn  1939)  feflt  they  should  be  debarred  from  eating  the  Passover. 
Therefore  they  could  not  have  contemplated  eating  of  a  lamb 
slain  the  afternoon  before.  They  must  nave  anticipated  a  Pass- 
over in  the  hours  to  follow.  Every  scrap  of  evidence  tends  to 
conflrm  the  view  for  which  we  contend. 

*  Its  nature  is  described  in  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talmud,  col.  8S1. 

t  Ex  1218 ;  but  in  later  practice,  for  greater  strictness,  leaven 
was  excluded  earlier.    See  note  *,  p.  6^  above. 
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of  Nisan,  and  began  with  sunset  on  Wednesday 
evening.  During  the  24  hours  which  followed 
Wednesday  afternoon,  the  disciples  began  to  make 
ready  for  the  Passover.  On  Thursday  evening 
(Mt  26»,  Mk  14")  Jesus  sat  down  with  them  for 
tiie  Last  Supper ;  and  this,  according  to  St.  John 
(13*),  was  hefort  the  Passover. 

5.  But  our  Lord  called  that  Thursday  evening 
meal  a  *pas80ver' — tovto  rb  irdaxa^  Lk  22'*.  As 
we  have  shown  that  the  meal  preceded  the  legal 
Passover  by  some  24  hours,  there  are  but  two 
explanations  of  the  words  recorded  by  St.  Luke — 
(i.)  an  anticipatory  celebration  was  held,  or  (ii.) 
xdaxo.  is  used  in  a  mystical  sense. 

(i.)  An  anticipation  of  the  Passover  might  have 
been  either  (a)  from  a  desire  to  keep  with  the 
disciples  a  rite  which,  on  the  legal  and  customaiy 
day,  would  be  precluded  by  the  crucifixion  ;  or  (o) 
with  the  intention  of  reverting  to  a  more  exact 
date,  and  correcting  an  error  m  time  which  had 
crept  into  the  Jewish  calculations.*  The  im- 
possibility of  procuring  the  sacrifice  of  a  lamb 
except  on  the  day  commonly  observed,  would  have 
been  fatal  to  any  such  plan.  (1)  Our  Lord  was 
not  a  householder,  but  a  guest.  It  would  be  usual, 
perhaps,  in  such  a  case,  to  share  in  the  lamb 
offered  by  the  householder.  This  would  require 
the  assent  of  the  householder  to  an  abnormal,  and 
apparently  illegal,  arrangement.  Or  if  (2)  we 
suppose  that  the  thirteen  were  to  constitute  a 
family,  and  have  their  lamb  to  themselves,  there 
would  still  be,  as  there  would  be  in  the  former  case 
also,  the  insuperable  difficulty  of  getting  the  lamb 
killed  by  the  priests  before  the  legal  day.  (3)  It 
has  been  supposed  that  there  was  a  difierence  of 
opinion  between  Jewish  schools  as  to  the  date  of 
the  Passover ;  but  this  argument,  if  it  has,  which 
is  doubtful,  any  foundation,  is  of  no  value  in  the 
present  inquiry.  One  party  only  was  paramount 
at  a  time :  there  is  no  proof  that  there  was  a 
choice  of  dates  for  the  celebration,  f  If,  however, 
by  an  'anticipatory  Passover'  is  meant  an  imi- 
tative meal,  with  herbs  and  unleavened  bread  and 
wine,  but  without  a  lamb,t  this  is  not  forbidden 
by  the  second  explanation  of  our  Lord's  words ; 
yet  we  doubt  whether  such  an  imitation  of  the 
reality  would  have  been  contemplated.  It  seeniis 
so  utterly  alien  to  Jewish  sentiment, §  as  to  be 
inconceivable  for  the  deliberate  act  of  One  who 
held  the  Law  in  honour.  Moreover,  the  act  could 
hardly  have  been  kept  secret,  even  if  the  'good- 
man  of  the  house'  had  respectfully  submitted  to 
what  would  have  greatly  shockea  his  relieious 
sentiments.  Some  rumour  must  have  reached  the 
ears  of  those  who  were  willing  to  bear  witness 

♦  The  Rev.  Matthew  Power,  S.  J.,  in  his  learned  and  elaborate 
eeiay,  Anaio-Jewuh  Calendar  for  every  day  in  the  Gospels,  says, 
Oiw  Lord,  keeping  to  the  lunar-leipd  computation,  partook 
of  Hia  last  supper  on  Thursday  evening,  Nisan  14.  .  .  .  The 
Jews,  In  otoBdience  to  the  popular  reckoninjr,  had  their  Paschal 
Suroer  on  Fnda>'  evenhiflr.  ...  The  Synoptlsts  adopt,  like  our 
Lord,  the  strict  lunar-Iegal  mode  of  reckoning;  the  Fourth 
Oo«>el  elects  to  foUow  the  popular  style.'  Even  if  the  rule  of 
SS!!J^  "H-S**^*^  force  as  Father  Matthew  supposes,  there 
remains  the  difficulty,  which  writers  shirk,  of  any  one  obtaining 
the  wcnflce  of  the  lamb  before  the  hour  appointed  by  the 
pnests.  Stapfer  is  one  of  the  few  who  recognise  the  difficulty : 
but  he  overcomes  it  by  rejecting  the  Johannine  account  and 
aoo«)ting  the  others.  See  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Christ, 
p.  323  f.    Cf.  JKix.  553. 

t  Mt  26a  and  parallels  compared  with  Jn  131  «  do  not  suggest 
any  diflferenoe  of  practice  as  to  the  date  of  observing  the 
anmversary. 

t  Caspari  (Chron.  Geogr,  EinleU.),  referring  to  P^sacMm  x., 
■uppos^  the  Supper  to  have  been  a  Maz^th  meal,  of  which  the 
essential  element  was  unleavened  cakes  (Tnaw>th\  with  or  with- 
out a  lamb,  eaten  ever>'where,  and  by  all— for  all  were  required 
to  eat  unleavened  bread,  though  onlv  the  ceremonially  clean 
we  permitted  to  partake  of  the  lamb-such  meals  being  stUl 
observed  in  the  present  age. 

f  *  Jews  .  .  .  would  consider  it  a  shocking  piece  of  profanation 
JO  enact  anything  resembling  the  great  Paschal  meal  the  evening 
before  ito  time. '    Peirita  (himself  a  JewX  op.  cit.  p.  80. 


against  Jesus.  On  such  evidence  a  most  damaging 
charge  could  have  been  founded ;  yet  not  a  word 
of  such  charge  is  found  in  the  records  of  the  trial.* 

(ii.)  Seeing  then  that  a  literal  interpretation  of 
xdirxa  in  our  Lord's  words  to  the  Twelve  is  pre- 
cluded by  the  conditions  of  the  occasion,  we  aaopt 
the  alternative,  and  understand  *passover'  to  be 
here  used  in  a  mystical  sense,  f  In  such  sense 
undoubtedly  He  spoke  when  He  called  the  bread 
His  body,  and  tne  wine  His  blood.  Whatever 
opinion  may  be  held  of  the  nature  of  the  presence 
in  the  Eucharist,  the  bread  and  the  wine  were 
then  before  His  sacrifice,  as  they  are  now  after 
His  resurrection,  His  body  and  His  blood  in  a 
mystical  and  spiritual  sense.  His  promise  to  drink 
wine  with  them  in  the  Kingdom  of  (Jod  (Mt  26^, 
Mk  14**,  Lk  22*®)  was  conveyed  in  the  same  terms 
of  mystery;  for  in  the  kingdom  of  redemption 
there  is  no  place  for  the  Jewish  Passover, — that  has 
waxed  old  and  vanished, — and  still  less  can  a  literal 
fulfilment  be  conceived  as  having  hereafter  a  place 
in  the  kingdom  of  glory.  Yet  in  that  kingdom 
there  will  be  a  feast,  the  mystical  and  spiritual 
supper  of  the  Lamb,  where  the  host  will  be  the 
real  Passover,  of  which  the  annual  victims  were 
the  figures ;  He  who  is  therefore  called  by  St.  Paul, 
*  Christ  our  passover.*  t 

6.  It  has  oeen  thought  that  the  Last  Supper, 
while  not  an  imitation,  was  celebrated  with  some 
outward  features  which  connected  it  with  the 
annual  Passover,  although  the  chief  characteristic, 
the  lamb,  was  absent. §  It  may  have  been  so. 
Perhaps  there  was  unleavened  bread,  and  the  dish 
of  bitter  herbs ;  but  the  narratives  contain  not  a 
word  to  favour  such  a  supposition.  They  seem  to 
describe  an  ordinary  Eastern  meal,  ||  with  the  one 
dish  in  the  centre,  into  which  all  the  guests  put 
their  hands.  The  usual  custom  of  giving  the  com- 
plimentary sop  was  observed,  and  wine  was  passed 
round.  We  believe  that  the  Last  Supper  was  in 
form  only  an  ordinary  repast,  but  that  it  was 
attended  by  the  exceptional  circumstances  of  the 
washing  of  the  feet  by  the  host,  the  mystic  acts 
with  bread  and  wine,  and  the  strange,  prophetic, 
and  spiritual  utterances  of  a  long  discourse.  As 
we  attempt  to  portray  the  scene,  the   outlines 

*  The  Rev.  O.  H.  Box  has  contended  with  much  ability  in  an 
article  in  JThSt,  April  1902,  that  not  the  Passover,  but  tiie 
weekly  ^iddush,  which  preceded  the  meal  on  the  eve  of  the 
Sabbath,  is  the  antecedent  of  the  Eucharist.  In  this  case  our 
Lord  must  have  celebrated  it  24  hours  earlier;  but  Mr.  Box 
Burooses  t^t  He  often  celebrated  fiddush ;  there  was  Kiddush 
of  Passover  and  of  Pentecost,  and  other  occa-sions,  besides  the 
weekly  Sanctification.  In  the  January  number  of  JThSt  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Lambert,  replying  to  Mr.  Box's  argument,  that  the 
evidence  of  the  Rrst  three  Evangelists  is  self-contradictor)', 
follows  Chwolson  by  supposing  an  error  in  the  text.  Wc  make 
no  supposition,  but  offer  an  explanation  of  the  traditional 
evidence. 

Dr.  J.  Armitage  Robinson  expresses  himself  in  harmony  with 
our  view :  '  The  Eucharist  had,  in  its  earliest  form,  an  element  in 
common  with  the  ordinary'  Jewish  meal,  which  was  sanctified  by 
thanksgivings  uttered  over  the  bread  and  over  the  cup.  .  .  .  Our 
conception  of  the  original  institution  must  not  be  dominated  by 
the  consideration  of  the  elaborate  ceremonial  of  the  Passover  cele- 
bration. Such  a  consideration  belong  rather  to  the  subsequent 
development  of  t^e  Eucharist  as  a  Christian  rite '  (art. '  Eucharist  * 
in  Eneye.  BiM.  coll.  1419, 1420). 

t  Our  Lord  was  pl^^ed  to  veil  the  meaning  of  His  words  in 
many  ways.  Besiaes  prophecies  of  His  death,  which  were  mis- 
understood (Bfk  9^2),  and  parables,  which  were  not  explained  to 
all  (Mt  1311X  t^nd  figures,  as  sleep  for  death  (Jn  ll").  He  spoke 
in  mystery  of  His  oody  as  a  temple  (Jn  2i9),  of  birth  by  water 
and  the  Spirit  (.^),  of  eating  His  flesn  and  drinking  His  blood 
(68S).  So,  we  believe.  He  called  the  Supper  •  this  Passover,*  not 
in  the  literal,  but  in  a  m.vstical  sense. 

X  This  title  of  the  Saviour,  although  of  such  frequent  occur- 
rence in  ecclesiastical  and  theological  language,  occurs  in  the  NT 
only  at  1  Co  67,  the  writer  being  St.  Paul,  who  was  intimately 
aMociated  with  the  only  Evangelist  who  records  (Lk  221*)  that 
our  Lord  spoke  of  His  Last  Supper  as  r^Zr*  «  !r«rx«> 

i  See  note  X  on  preced.  column. 

II  See  the  account,  from  personal  experience,  of  an  Eastern 
supper,  given  by  Peiritz,  op.  cit.  pp.  13-lft  and  note,  and  the 
similar  account  by  Thomson  in  7%«  Land  and  the  Book,  pp. 
126-128. 
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are  simple,  homely,  ordinary ;  but  the  wiiole  in 
pervaded  by  an  air  of  mystery.  It  was  not  the 
Passover  of  Moses,  but  it  was  the  initiation  of  the 
Passover  of  Christ.  *    But  see  Passover  (II. ). 

7«  When  we  pass  from  the  sacred  narratives  to 
Patristic  tradition,  we  encounter  controversy  about 
the  date  of  Easter  which  lasted  for  several  genera- 
tions, but  produced  no  decision  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  Last  Supper.  The  early  separation  of  the 
Church  from  tfie  Synagogue,  although  inevitable, 
was  a  loss  to  the  former.  Gentile  converts  found 
themselves  the  inheritors  of  rites  and  Scriptures 
derived  from  Jewish  believers  whose  language 
and  ideas  they  understood  but  imperfectly  ;  hence 
the  opinion  obtained  some  credence,  that  Christ 
celebrated  an  anticipatory  Passover  ;  for  they  over- 
looked the  insuperable  hindrances  to  such  an  act 
which  the  Jewish  customs  would  present.  But 
one  tradition  has  an  important  bearing  on  our 
inquiry.  The  Primitive  Church  had  no  scruple 
about  the  use  of  leavened  bread  in  the  Eucharist. 
Such  has  been  the  immemorial  custom  of  the  un- 
changing East ;  while  in  the  West  (as  few  would 
now  deny),  the  use  of  unleavened  wafers  was 
brought  m  during  the  Middle  Ages.  If  our  Lord 
instituted  the  Sacrament  at  a  Paschal  Supper,  He 
used,  of  necessity,  unleavened  bread.  The  desire 
to  imitate  His  acts  would,  surely,  if  He  had  con- 
secrated in  unleavened,  have  found  expression  in 
an  opinion  that  ordinary  bread  was  inadmissible. 
There  is  no  ancient  tradition,  of  universal  accept- 
ance, that  the  sacramental  bread  must  be  un- 
leavened. The  use  of  ordinary  bread  is  an  un- 
conscious admission  that  the  Last  Supper  was  not 
a  Passover,  t 

8.  The  discussion  of  this  question  is  not  merely 
academical.  The  practice  of  some  Christians  has 
been  affected  by  the  views  entertained  of  the  nature 
of  the  Last  Supper.  On  the  supposition  that  it  was 
a  Passover,  it  has  been  contended  that  the  use 
of  unleavened  bread  is  obligatory  in  the  Eucharist. 
The  teetotaller  extends  the  exclusion  of  leaven  to 
the  chalice,  and  demands  the  use  of  unfermented 
wine.  Many  love  to  think  that  they  can  find  the 
words  sung  after  the  Supper  in  the  Psalms  of  the 
Paschal  Uallel,  But  the  conclusions  at  which  we 
have  arrived  lend  no  authority  to  the  exclusion  of 
leaven  from  the  Lord's  Table,  and  are  inconsistent 
with  many  expressions  in  well-known  Communion 
Hymns,  and  m  books  of  Sacramental  devotion.:!. 
There  may  be  practical  reasons  for  the  use  of 
wafers  in  preference  to  culies  of  ordinar}'  bread. 
As  to  what  is  called  *  unfermented  wine,'  a  pre- 
vious question  arises,  whether  mere  grape  juice  is 
true  wine.  But  whatever  may  be  deemed  most 
suitable  for  the  sacramental  elements  in  present- 
day  use,  our  contention  is  that  the  Holy  Mysteries 
were  first  administered  at  an  ordinary  meal,  and 
with  ordinary  bread  and  wine  for  their  outward 
and  visible  form. 

LrrsRATURE. — See  under  Datks  and  Lord's  SrrPBa. 

G.  H.  GWILLIAM. 

LATCHET  (iM<£s,  Lk  3^«,  Mk  P,  Jn  V").—The 
leathern  strap  attached  to  the  sandal,  which,  pass- 

*  *  Compare  the  remarks  of  Isaac  Williams  in  Tlw.  Holy  Week^ 
pt.  iv.  S  li.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  two  v^Titers  so  widely 
separated  by  antecedents  and  education,  and  to  some  extent  by 
sympathies,  as  were  he  and  Peiritz,  arrive  from  different  points 
at  the  same  conclusion.  In  one  case  it  is  the  opinion  of  a  mind 
steeped  in  Patristic  lore,  in  the  other  of  a  very  learned  Rab- 
Innical  scholar. 

t  See  full  account  of  the  Eucharistic  bread  in  art  '  Elements ' 
In  Diet.  qfChrisf.  Antiq.  (Smith  and  Cheetham),  L  p.  601  f.;  cf. 
Binffham's  Antiquities,  bk.  xv.  ch.  ii.  §  5.  Some  heretics  of 
earfy  dajrs,  the  Aquarians,  Encratites,  and  Hydroparastatas, 
who  were  teetotallers,  consecrated  in  water  ;  see  Bingham,  ib. 
«7. 

X  llie  Anglican  Liturgy  in  the  Proper  Preface  for  Easter 
recognizes  Christ  as  *  the  very  Paschal  Lamb,'  but  throughout 
the  Service  there  is  not  an  expression  or  allusion  which  implies 
A  particular  view  of  the  nature  of  the  Last  Sapper. 


ing  several  times  across  the  foot,  was  secured 
round  the  ankle,  thus  fixing  the  sandal  securely. 
See  artt.  Sandal  and  Shoe.  The  most  menial 
service  which  can  be  exacted  from  an  Oriental  is 
to  remove  or  carry  his  master's  shoes.  Hence, 
too,  the  greatest  honour  a  host  can  show  to  his 
guest  is  to  stoop  down  and  remove  his  shoes. 
John  the  Baptist  counted  himself  unworthy  to  per- 
form this  service  for  Christ.  J.  SoUTAR. 

LATIN.— See  Title  on  Cross. 

LAUGHTER. 

The  two  words  found  in  NT  for  •  laughter'  correspond  almost 
exactly  in  significance  with  the  ti»'o  commonly  occurring  in  OT. 
M*Tmytkm*0  (Mt  9!"||  Mk  6«  and  Lk  8M)  =  ay5>,  which  always 
means  aeornfiU^  derisive  laughter  (e.g.  Pr  17*,  Is  87*,  Ps  2*). 
On  the  other  hand,  ytXmm  (Lk  63i)=pOi7,  which  is  the  more 
general  term^nd  while  sometime  implying  derision  (as  in 
Job  301,  Pr  198),  is  more  usually  found  m  the  sense  of  merry 
laughter.  tL»  opposed  to  the  gloom  of  sadness  (e.g.  Pr  20*,  Ec  3* 
2«  1019,  Pr  uI3)l  But,  while  in  OT  these  words  and  others 
denoting  mirth  and  gleefulness  are  often  found,  their  parallels 
are  ver>'  rare  in  NT.  Beyond  the  two  passages  already  men- 
tioned, there  is  only  one  (Ja  4^)  in  which  laughter  is  referred  to, 
—and  this  is  obviously  a  reminiscence  of  Christ's  sayings  as 
reported  in  Lk  ef^- »,— and  one  other  in  which  Jesting  (lurfa- 
rOic)  *  is  forbidden  to  the  Christian  by  St.  Paul  (Eph  5*}.  The 
word  which  does  occur  in  NT,  and  which  is  characteristic  of  it, 
is  x»P»  (^  timesX  x'^'P*'  (fi  times) ;  but  this  is  almost  always  a 
restrained  and  chastened  Joy  rather  than  one  which  breaks  out 
into  laughter— describinff  the  condition  of  the  mind  rather 
than  the  expression  of  the  emotions.  A  stronger  word,  imply- 
ing more  emotional  demonstration,  is  myukXtrnm ;  see  esp.  hk 
10^>,  where  it  seems  to  be  implied  that  Jesus  manifested  His 
Joy  by  outward  signs ;  the  word  in  1«- «  623  (rMtprmm)  is 
stronger  still,  and  can  hardly  be  used  except  where  almost 
extravagant  demonstrations  of  pleasure  ore  intended. 

It  has  been  too  readily  inferred  from  the  com- 
parative alisenee  in  NT  of  allusions  to  mirth,  that 
Jesus  was  characterized  by  a  certain  sobriety  of 
demeanour  which  precludes  us  from  thinking  of 
Him  as  ever  laughing  or  even  smiling,  and  that 
Christianity  from  the  first  discouraged  anything 
in  the  fonn  of  laughter-provoking  mirth.  Thus 
the  statements — *  We  are  never  told  that  (Jesus) 
laughed,  while  we  are  once  told  that  He  wept' 
(Farrar,  Life  of  Christ,  p.  242);  *we  never  read 
that  Jesus  laughed,  and  but  once  that  He  rejoiced 
in  spirit '  ( Jer.  Taylor),  and  .similar  statements  are 
based  on  nothing  more  than  a  dim  and  untrust- 
worthy tradition, t  and  convey  an  impression 
which  \s  far  from  being  warranted  by  the  general 
tenor  of  the  Gospel  narrative.  The  common  use  of 
the  title  *  Man  of  Sorrows,'  dictated  no  doubt  by 
the  deepest  motives,  and  the  conventional  portraits 
of  Christ,  showing  Him  always  pensive  and  often 
sorrowful,  have  been  responsible  for  fostering  the 
thought  of  a  Christ  who  was  constantly  grave,  if 
not  sad.  A  writer  like  Renan  goes  to  the  opposit-e 
extreme  ;  but  there  is  at  least  as  much  support  for 
his  representation  of  a  teacher  whose  '  sweet  gaiety 
constantly  found  expression  in  lively  reflexions 
and  kindly  pleasantries.' +  What  e\ndence  there 
is,  indeed,  is  on  the  whole  against  the  traditional 
view.  Jesus  definitely  dissociated  Himself  from 
the  austerer  school  of  His  time  (Lk  S*""^-,  Mt  9", 
Mk  2^*) ;  He  made  it  a  habit  to  enter  convivial 
assemblies,  and  was  a  guest  at  feasts  where 
laughter,  jest,  and  song  were  a  iiart  of  the  order  of 
the  day  ;§  He  watched,  if  He  did  not  ioin  in,  the 
merry  games  of  children  (Lk  7^),  and  loved  their 
company.  He  chose,  as  an  analogy  for  the  joy  of 
God  over  a  redeemed  soul,  the  exul)erant  merry- 

•  See  Trench,  Synonym*,  s.v.;  and  cf.  'the  pleasantries  of 
fools'  (x»fi'ru  u«»«>)>  Sir  2013. 

t  The  alleged  Ep.  of  P.  LentuliLS,  Procons.  of  Judaea,  to  the 
Roman  Senate. 

♦  Vie  de  J^sue,  1879,  p.  196. 

f  Edersheim,  describtng  marriage-feasts,  says,  *  Not  a  few 
instances  of  riotous  merriment  and  even  dubious  Jokes  on  the 
part  of  the  greatest  Rabbis  are  mentioned '  (Life  and  Times  qf 
J  emu  the  Messiah,  i.  p.  356Jl 
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making  (Lk  IS^'^)  of  a  father  to  whom  his  son 
was  restored,*  and  in  bidding  His  disciples  rejoice 
in  their  very  tribulations,  uses  a  word  wnich 
suggests  vehement  demonstrations  of  joy  (Lk  6^). 
There  iH  nothing  in  the  Gospels  to  encourage  the 
supposition  that  He  frowned  upon  innocent  mirth 
or  checked  its  exhibition  in  His  followers.  On 
the  contrary,  on  one  occasion  at  least,  He  declined 
to  interfere  with  a  spontaneous  outburst  of  ex- 
hilaration on  their  part  (Lk  19*^).  He  bade  them, 
even  when  they  fasted,  not  be  of  a  sad  counten- 
ance (Mt  6^*),  and  His  chief  concern  was  not  so 
much  to  regulate  the  manner  of  their  joy  as  to 
purify  its  motive  (Lk  10**). 

Against  the  a  jyriori  view  that  Jesus  never 
lauglied,  a  view  wliich  is  based  upon  a  misdirected 
reverence  and  a  one-sided  conception  of  His  nature, 
has  to  be  set  the  consideration  that  such  a  view 
tends  to  dehumanize  the  '  Son  of  Man.'  The  faculty 
for  laughter,  as  recent  psychologists  have  shown, 
is  eminently  human,  and  its  ab^nce  is  a  defect,  f 
There  may  be  saintly  men  to  whom  anything  like 
boisterous  hilarity  is  impossible,  but  he  whose  face 
is  never  lit  with  a  smile,  and  whose  voice  never 
has  the  infectious  ring  of  joy,  is  lacking  in  full- 
orbed  humanity  (cf.  Carlyle,  Sartor ^  ad  xniL),  If 
Jesus  showed  the  natural  emotions  of  sorrow, 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  He  showed 
those  of  joy. 

There  is  as  little  support  for  the  view  that  the 
NT  encourages  a  religion  in  which  laughter  finds 
no  legitimate  place.  The  first  disciples  of  Jesus, 
like  those  of  St.  Francis,  who  became  known 
as  joctUatores  Dominiy  appear  to  have  shown  a 
vivacitjr  and  cheerfulness  m  complete  contrast  to 
the  rigid  and  frigid  demeanour  engendered  by 
Pharisaism ;  and  tnis  attitude  was  encouraged  by 
their  Master,  who  did  not  expect  '  the  sons  of  the 
bride-chamber'  to  mourn  so  long  as  the  *  bride- 
groom *  was  with  them  (Mt  9^*,  cf.  15**  *). 

But  there  is  more  to  be  said.  Nearly  all  the 
world's  greatest  teachers  have  employed  laughter, 
in  one  or  other  of  its  subtler  forms,  as  a  means  of 
gaining  a  hearing  for  the  truth  they  had  to  deliver. 
Was  Jesus  an  exception  to  this  rule?  Is  there 
any  real  reason  for  refusing  to  apply  to  His  case 
the  saying,  Ridentem  dicere  verum  quid  vetat? 
Can  it  be  said  that  He  never  used  the  Socratic 
method  of  proving  the  reasonableness  of  His 
teaching  by  showing  the  incongruous  and  even 
ridiculous  position  in  which  those  who  rejectetl  it 
involved  themselves?  It  has  been  very  generally 
assumed  that  such  a  method  was  beneath  the 
dignity,  or  foreign  to  the  nature  of  the  Son  of 
Gad.  Thus  it  is  said,  *  He  brought  peace  wher- 
ever He  came,  but  He  never  awakened  mirth  .  .  . 
The  inquiry  whether  Jesus  had  the  sense  of 
humour  is  not  simiily  trivial  and  irreverent ;  it 
betrays  a  fundamental  misconception  of  that  holy 
life  of  redeeming  love.'t  The  question,  however, 
cannot  be  so  easily  disposed  of.  In  the  CJospels 
there  are  saying  of  Jesus  wliich  a  rational 
exegesis  finds  it  almost  impossible  to  explain  apart 
from  the  assumption  that  they  show  a  vein  of 
humour.  Indeea,  the  writer  just  quoted  admits 
that  Jesus  '  deigned  to  make  use  of  the  quaint  and 
often  humorous  maxims  so  dear  to  the  common 
folk.*  It  is  allowed  by  writers  of  the  most 
orthodox  school  that  irony  and  satire  were  used 
by  Jesus  upon  occasion ;  if  He  saw  fit  to  employ 
these  sterner  weapons,  the  gentler  one  of  humour 
would  not  be  beneath  Him.  Wlien  Jesus  says  to 
the  Jews,  *  Many  good  works  have  I  showed  you 

*  tu^fituBm  in  Lk.  it  specially  used  of  convivial  mirth  (te« 

1219  1658). 

t  See  Jarae^  Sully.  J?wra;/  on  Laughter. 
t  See  art.  *  Our  Lord's  Use  of  Ck>mmon  Proverbs/  EseposUor, 
Dec  1902. 


from  my  Father ;  for  which  of  these  works  do  ye 
stone  me?'  the  touch  of  irony  is  unmistakable 
(Jn  10^),*  as  it  is  also  in  the  expression  *  ever- 
lasting tents*  (Lk  16*).  When  He  says  to  His 
disciples,  *  Sleep  on  now*  (Mk  14*^),  it  is  in  a  tone 
of  gentle  raillery ;  t  and  His  conversation  with  the 
Syrophoenician  woman  is  in  the  same  tone  {1^^-), 
His  answer  to  the  lawyer,  *This  do  and  thou 
shalt  live,*  seems  to  be  most  naturally  inter- 
preted as  ironical  (Lk  10*).  The  reply  to  His 
critics,  *I  came  not  to  call  the  rifjhteous,  but 
sinners*  (Mk  2^''),  is  in  the  same  vein,  as  is  the 
passage,  *Full  well  (koXus)  do  ye  reject  the  com- 
mandment of  God  *  (7*).  In  Mt  6*,  literalists  have 
sought  in  vain  to  prove  that  it  was  a  practice 
among  Pharisaic  alms^vers  to  '  sound  a  trumpet  * ; 
obviously  the  passage  is  satirical.  The  element  of 
satire  runs  through  the  scathing  denunciations  of 
the  Pharisees  and  scribes  (23,  etc.).  But  the 
crucial  instance  is  the  parable  of  the  Unjust 
Steward  (Lk  16^'*).  Commentators  have  exhausted 
their  ingenuity  in  devising  all  possible  and  im- 
possible explanations  of  Christ's  commendation  of 
the  steward,  through  failing  to  see  that  the  whole 
passage  is  sarcastic,  pouring  laughter  upon  the 
futile  trust  that  men  put  in  the  power  of 
mammon ;  v.*  in  particular  is  *  a  sudden  turn  of 
the  sublimest  and  most  crushing  irony.*  t- 

But  if  it  was  in  keeping  with  the  mission  of 
Jesus  that  He  should  use  irony,  still  more  natural 
was  it  that  humour  (wh.  see)  should  enter  into 
His  speech.  Humour  is  in  its  nature  both  human 
and  humane.  The  greatest  humorists  have  been 
the  best  lovers  of  men  and  the  most  endowed  with 
sympathy  (cry.  'gentle*  Shakspeare  and  Charles 
Lamb).  The  foremost  religious  teachers  have 
almost  invariably  been  possessed  of  humour,  and 
have  proved  the  truth  of  Milton*s  dictum  (Preface 
to  Animadversions  upon  the  Remonstrant)  that 
*the  vein  of  laughing  hath  ofttimes  a  strong 
and  sinewy  force  m  teaching  and  confuting.*  It 
is  probable  that  the  reluctance,  which  has  existed 
from  early  times,  to  admit  any  tone  of  raillery  or 
playfulness  in  Christ's  teaching,  has  been  respons- 
ible for  the  loss  of  the  original  force  of  some  of  His 
sajrings.  Jesus  has  suflered  from  His  reporters. 
Yet  enough  passages  remain  to  show  that  t)iis 
element  was  often  present.  The  pictures  of  a 
man  endeavouring  to  serve  two  masters  at  once 
(Mt  6^),  of  another  who  feeds  swine  with  pearls 
(7*),  of  a  camel  trying  to  get  tlirough  a  ncedle*s 
eye  (19*^*),  of  a  light  being  put  under  a  bushel 
(5^*),  of  him  who  sees  a  splinter  in  his  brother*s 
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eye,  but  fails  to  notice  the  beam  in  his  own 
(7*),  of  Beelzebub  at  variance  with  Beelzebub 
jl224flr.)^  of  men  who  have  eyes  but  do  not  see  (Mk 
8^^),  of  one  blind  man  guiding  another  (Mt  15^^),  of 
a  father  who  should  give  his  son  a  stone  instead  of 
a  loaf  (7*) — tliese  are  all  instances  of  that  per- 
ception of  the  incongruous  which  is  the  soul  of 
humour.  §  We  know  that  Jesus  sometimes  used 
words  with  a  play  ui)on  their  meaning  (Lk  5^®,  Mt 
4^*,  Lk  9®^).  The  ready  way  in  which  He  answers 
a  question  by  propounding  another  which  at  first 
seems  irrelevant  (Mt  ^^^  21^),  His  unexj)ected 
manner  of  turning  the  tables  upon  a  critic  (Lk 
7S8ff.)^  His  use  of  illustrations  which  would  cause, 
by  their  homely  aptness,  an  involuntary  smile 
(Mk  2^^  Lk  11*),*  His  epigrammatic  way  of  putting 
a  truth  so  as  to  give  a  sudden  satisfaction  (Mk 
^),  and  His  use  of  daring  hyperbole  (Lk  19«),|| 

*  Westcott,  in  loc. 

t  Cf.  F.  W.  Robertson,  Serm.  (2nd  ser.)  xx.  'The  Irreparable 
Past.' 
t  See  Expoiitw,  Dec.  1895 ;  Good  Word»,  Oct.  1867. 

I  Cf.  the  Ijogion  of  Orenfell  and  Hunt :  '  Thou  hearest  with 
one  ear  (but  the  other  thou  hast  closed).' 

II  Cf.  the  obscure  sayinjr,  reported  by  Papios  and  quoted  by 
Iren»U8  {adv.  Hctr.  v.  33.  3),  of  the  vine  with  ten  thousand 
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are  indications  that  Jesus  thought  it  not  beneath 
Uim  to  laugh  with  ttiose  tliiit  laii^h. 

Un  tiiU  whole  subject  notliiD''  can  be  more  just 
than  the  words  of  A.  B.  Bruce  {Parabolie  Teaching 
of  Christ,  p.  149): 
'  With  pithoa  Df ten  g 

mjrth  ;  but  Jiut  bvcaui 
Be  npnMad  Hlmwlf 

■mllfl;  Uo^ter  mnd  t , , 

He  •{■ks.  It  wen  •  bite  proprletr 
that  ui  anodtor  na  aeoenrllj'  off  ' 
iDterprdBdon  o(  tbew  panblei  ui  de 

Kppwn  hlwiii 

Lhcm  Ihrouifhc 

LiTUUTDRa— UarteoKn,  Chr.  Eiliia,  L  ISSIT. ;  D.  Smith  In 
Sxp.Tlmn,xa.l\9ai.\fM;  Eipun'lcr, n.  vUL  [18BI]Kff. ;  Well- 
don,  ^ira  Upon  On  Attar.  lot ;  U.  U.  UoriiKin,  San-rilf,  p.  43. 
J.  Ross  MUKHAV. 
IiftW.— The  quention  of  Christ's  relation  to  the 
Jewish  law  ia  one  of  fundamental  tmpoTtance  for 
the  ori^n  of  Chmtianity,  bnt  at  the  same  time 
one  of  peculiar  difficulty.  Tlie  ditlicultj  ariacB,  to 
some  extent,  from  the  fact  that  Hix  own  teachinj^ 
marks  a  period  uf  transition,  whoa  the  old  was 
already  outinnated,  while  the  new  woa  Btill  un- 
born. A  further  dtlficulty  is  created  by  the  rela- 
tion in  which  the  actual  coodnct  of  Jesus  stood  to 
the  principlee  which  He  laid  down.  Moreover,  the 
qaettion  arises  whether  Hia  attitude  remuned  the 
same  through  the  whole  course  of  His  ministry,  or 
whether  He  tame  to  realisie  that  IHh  fundamental 
principles  carried  Him  farther  tlian  He  hail  at 
first  anticipated.  Lastly,  when  we  remember  how 
hitter  was  the  strife  which  this  very  question 
orooned  in  the  primitive  Church,  the  misgivina  in 
certainty  not  uuFCOHonable,  that  this  may  have 
lieen  reSected  liock  into  the  life  of  the  Founder, 
and  sayings  plained  in  His  nioutli  (.■ndoreinK  one  of 
the  later  pomsan  viewq.  Our  present  sabject  is 
that  of  tlie  CaMmouial  L&w. 

It  njuat  be  clwly  Ewsniifld  thitt  the  diftincUcHi  between 
vtftrat  uid  cenmanud  law  Lb  not  ane  suiatloned  In  Ihe  Ijiw 
ItHU.  All  lis  puld  alike  were  Uia  coiuiundot  (tod.  The  dii- 
Unctlon  ho*  maintained  iU  viUIity  In  Tirtiic  q(  a  pniKworthy 
ethical  IntereflL  The  uitlnomianUm  of  St.  Paai  beeuHKl  to 
tnduiger  nmnllcy,  uid  tttOK  Kho  could  oot  lioe  to  bis  point 
ol  view,  that  Ic  wu  pteclicty  In  thli  wsy  Uut  monlity  wM 
Hcond,  turned  Chrliuaolty  Into  a  new  le^Allao,  and  expUloed 
hi*  dnctrine  tlM  tli«  Umr  wu  kbollibod  to  mcwi  tliM  ChtiBtiuu 
were  no  longer  compelled  to  prutlee  Jewkh  cerenumiee.  This 
WH,  ol  DODne,  to  rvdnce  mooh  that  be  mjA  to  the  nnnuanintf . 
It  la  preeiaety  the  monl  law  that  St.  Paul  had  elU«ay  In  mind. 
The  DenloEua  i*  deacrlbed  u '  the  minlitnUoa  of  death  written 
and  enitravf n  on  Hon«a '  (3  Co  >>  KV) ;  and,  to  llluitnte  Ihe  iln- 
produclritf  effecta  of  the  Iaw,  St  Rkul  quote*  one  of  tbe  Ten 
Oonunandmcnta  (Ro  ^  Hia  iloolTine  waa  unqueatlonabty 
that  the  tAW  u  a  whole  wu  dons  away  lor  all  «ha  n-ere  in 
Chrut,  iiuwmuch  aa  they  had  KrurlBed  the  Ibnh,  which  waa  the 
home  of  aln,  and  thna  bad  l«t  eveiythinjc  to  which  the  Law 
oould  aDpcal  aa  provocallon  to  aln,  whils  tbey  bwl  neaped  into 
th«  trwIODi ol  the hilrit, and rauld  therefore  no lougur  he  undir 
the  conatnlnt  of  the  Law.  But  even  SC  Paul  wai  forced  to 
recopdae  Uiat  Ui  mandflcent  Ideallani  waa  not  mllli  lor  babo, 
heace  mond  exhOTtiiHoD  found  a  larre  place  hi  hIa  Eplatlea, 
"  'ijraUewlththeloltleataMeTtlcHuoraChriatiBn'iImdoiu 
■  ■     -  -      -t.Pauli*30ilc«pli('     ■ 
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abf  aUe 

jivmi3D,neah,  and  the  Law.    duidl 
tMa  Irenloni  la  to  be  •trenooDily  m 


Jewiahei 


intolned  [□  the  apbere  o 


. On  ths  otber  hud.  a  parti-  In  tbr  Early  Church  In- 

■lited  pairionately  on  the  penoiiaant  validity  of  Uie  Idw,  and 
eipeddly  of  dnnimdalDn,  aa  enentlal  to  MlvaUen.  It  lis  be- 
yond ourlimlla  to  tiaro  the  bl«oiyof  thlacontroveriy,  but  a 
reference  Co  It  li  neoeaiarj  (nr  the  tmaon  already  Indicated. 

Jesna  was  Hiinxelf  liom  into  a  Jcwisli  home, 
and  tiio  rites  prewriljed  by  tlie  Jewish  law  were 
scrupulously  fnllilled  in  Hi*  case.  His  |>«rents 
did  not  belong  to  the  ranks  of  the  rharixeea,  hence 
His  early  training  was  healthier  than  that  of  St. 
Paul ;  but  He,  like  His  great  Apostle,  was  bom 
under  the  Law  (Gal  4*),  and  initiated  by  circum- 
cision into  the  Covenant  on  the  eighth  day  (Lk  2"), 
His  mother  presented  Him  as  her  firstborn  male 
child  to  the  Lord  in  the  Temple,  and  offered  the 

■tenui-  In  ita  etubcrant  plbi-fiilneirq  of  fancy  It  e^ceeda  any- 
thlrw  in  the  >9oHpc1« ;  It  Ifi  probaMy  bawd  on  an  acmal  aa^Hn^ 


sacrifice  of  pariHcation  prescribed  in  the  Law  {Lk 
'i"''^),  and  thu.''  '  actomlilLshed  all  thinga  tliat  were 
according  to  the  law  of  the  Lord '  (Lk  &*).  Joseph 
and  Mary  went  up  each  year  to  the  feast  of  tlie 
I'osBover  at  Jerusalem  (Lk  2").  So  far  aa  we  can 
see,  Jesus  Himself  won  a  strict  observer  of  the 
Law.  Whatever  His  attitude  towards  it  during 
His  ministry,  we  may  assume  without  question 
that,  till  He  waa  conscious  of  His  Messianic  voca- 
tion. His  obedience  to  the  Law  was  scrupulously 
and  heartily  rendered.  It  lay  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  however,  that  the  old  bottles  of  Jntlaisiii 
should  be  unfit  to  receive  the  new  wine  of  the 
Kingdom  with  which  Ho  knew  Himself  to  be  in- 
trusted. The  question  whether  this  was  clear  to 
Him  from  the  Brat,  or  whether  it  became  clear 
only  in  the  course  of  Hia  controversy  with  tlie 
scribes,  cannot  be  answered  with  certainty,  in  view 
of  the  doubt  which  hangs  over  the  chronology  of 
the  rainistrj-.  And  His  conduct  here  was  remi- 
lated  by  much  the  same  need  for  reserve  as  He 
iiroctisen  iu  reference  to  His  self -revelation  as 
Mesaiah.  A  premature  declaration  would  have 
created  an  extremely  diOicuIt  situation.  All  He 
could  do  was  to  utter  His  principles  and  leave  the 
practical  inferences  to  be  drawn,  when  the  time 
was  rii>e,  by  those  who  shared  His  spirit. 

On  one  great  branch  of  tliis  question,  however, 
Jesus  expressed  Himself  clearly  and  without  com- 
promise. The  morbid  anxiety  of  the  scribes  to 
make  a  hedge  about  the  Law  so  that  all  ixisBible 
ap|iroaches  to  its  violation  might  be  blocked,  added 
to  the  hair-splitting  ca.iuit<try  in  which  moraliata 
of  their  lyjie  delighted,  and  tlie  lawyer's  instinct 
for  precipe  and  e.ihaustive  delinitton,  had  led  to 
the  elalMmttion  of  the  precepts  in  the  Law  into  a 
VB^t  system  of  traditiuu.  Morpover,  the  heavier 
the  burden  grew,  the  greater  grew  tlio  temptation 
to  lind  a  literal  fulUlment  which  shoulti  be  an 
escajie  from   the    sjiirit.     All   tliis  apporat 

piety  dtmaudod   leisure   '- *—  — ■'   — 

sacli  leisure  as  no  man  wil 
could  command ;  hence  a  . 
for  the  normal  human  life.  Agamst  all 
dition  Jesuit  entered  an  emphatic  protest.  His 
attitude  towards  it  was  wholly  different  from  that 
wliich  He  assumed  towards  tlie  written  Law.  The 
scribes  mode  void  by  their  tradition  the  word  of 
God,  and  every  plant  which  His  heavenly  Father 
had  not  planted  He  said  should  I>e  rooted  up. 
Xeverthele^  in  vindicating  the  l<aw  against  the 
tradition,  }Ie  enunciated  principles  whluli  pointed 
fumard  to  tlie  abolition  of  both.  The  ixiinta  on 
which  He  came  into  conflict  with  Jewish  cere- 
monialism were  Fiistinc,  the  law  of  Uncleanness, 
the  Temple  senice,  and  the  cancelling  of  primary 
human  (hitiea  by  feigned  resjiect  for  duties  to  God. 

L  If  the  order  of  incidents  in  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Mark  could  be  accepted  as  chronological,  the  first 
eollifdon  of  Jesus  with  the  representatives  of  the 
tradition  was  occasioned  by  His  eating  with  pub- 
licans and  sinners  at  the  house  of  Levi  (Mk  a*"-). 
Although  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  tlie  onier  in 
wliich  the  incidents  are  narrated,  this  fumuhes 
us  with  an  eieellent  illustration  of  the  way  in 
which  the  fundamental  ideas  of  .lesus  brought 
Him  into  conflict  with  the  religious  prejndiceR  of 
His  time.  His  doctrine  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God 
and  of  the  incomparable  value  of  the  human  soul 
were  fundamental  convictions.  To  this  was  added 
the  consciouanesB  of  His  own  mission  to  restore 
the  lost  children  to  their  Father.  Hence  He 
met  the  criticism  of  His  conduct  in  associating 
with  the  degraded  by  the  explanation  that  He  was 
a  physician,  and  where  waa  the  physician's  place 
but  in  the  mid^t  of  the  sick?  Tliere  is  indeed  a 
terrible  irony  in  the  words,  for  there  were  none 
jrhoae  ajwal  and  reJigious  henlth  was,  to  the  eyes 
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of  Jesus,  ir 
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more  dua]^>erate  condition  than  that  uf 
Hat  scandnlized  an  tliey  uiiglit  be  by 
conduct  so  unprofessional  on  the  part  of  a  teacher, 
there  wafi  an  obviouH  conuluDiveness  in  the  mply  of 
Jesus  which  coald  have  lieen  evaded  only  by  thu 
assertion  tliat  the  HalvatiuQ  of  fuuh  iieople  wa^i  not 
dsKirable.  The  two  tyiiea  of  holioess  eniec^je  in 
ulear  contradiction — tlie  type  wliich  seek^  to  avoid 
all  contact  with  the  contujninating  in  order  that 
perHinal  purity  may  not  be  compTomiaed,  and  tlie 
tyjie  that  la  entirely  (orHetfiil  of  Helf  in  its  zeal 
for  the  regeneration  of  otherrs.  It  is  in  connBXion 
with  a  similar  an'osation  that  St.  Luke  relatex  the 
parables  of  the  Lost  Sheep,  the  Lost  Drachma,  an<) 
.i._  • — 1.  !.■ —  ,11.   ij^.      Similarly  Christ'K  lodcinjt 


the  Lost  Son  (Lk 
with  ZacciuPuB  the  pobli._  „  . 
and  here  again  Jesus  explained  His 
mission  :  -The  Bon  of  Man  came  t 
save  that  which  was  lost'  (Lk  \3"]. 
3.  The  wcond  point  in  which  the 
played  a  contraot  witli  tlie  old  Wi 
•>f  Futlnj.     Wond. 


to  critiuii 
ction  by  HU 
seek  and  k> 


lew  type  dis- 

n  the  matter 

_^.  »  excited  that,  while  the 

g  and  the  disciples  of  the  Baptist  facted, 

the  disciples  of  Jesus  neglected  this  religious  exer- 
ciee.  The  Phariseea  faateit  twice  in  the  week,  on 
Jtlonday  and  Thursday.  What  fasts  were  olieerved 
If}'  the  disciples  of  John  we  do  not  know.  But  the 
distinction  was  not  one  simply  between  disciples, 
it  went  back  to  the  leadetH.  The  Baptist  was  an 
itscetic,  clothed  in  camel's  hair  and  a  teatliem 
i^irdle,  with  locnsts  and  wild  honey  for  his  food  : 
jiis  congenial  home  was  the  desert,  his  message 
one  of  judgment  to  coiiie.  the  axe  already  l^ng  at 
the  root  ox  the  tree.  He  came  neither  eatmg  nor 
drinking,  and  this  unHocialile  disposition  called 
forth  the  charge  tliat  lie  had  a  devil.  Jesus,  on 
the  other  liond,  was  nu  ascetic;  no  little  of  an 
ascetic,  in  fact,  that  His  enemies  taxed  Him  with 
over-indulgence:  'The  Son  of  Man  came  eating 
dud  drinking,  and  they  say,  Behokl  a  ghittonoiLs 
man  and  a  winebibber,  a  friend  of  pnlaicans  and 
ninners'  (Mt_ll|»).  Jesus  defends  Hii.  iliscipleB 
agninst  the  criticism  implied  in  the  q^ucntion, '  Wh]f 
do  John's  ili<<clples  and  the  disciplcH  of  the  Phan- 
Bees  fast,  but  thy  disciples  foot  not!'  (Mk  2")  by 
the  answer,  'Can  the  sons  of  the  bride-chamber 
fast  while  the  bridegroom  is  with  them !  as  long 
aatlieyliave  the  tiridt^ooiii  with  tlicm  they  cannot 
fast.'  The  principle  underlj-ing  this  is  that  the 
external  practice  must  lie  a  siiontancons  expression 
of  the  inward  feeling.  Fasting  is  out  uf  place  in 
their  ]>re>H!nt  circnniHtnnceH,  they  have  the  bride- 
!{roDm  with  theni.  therefore  all  is  joy  and  festivity. 
It  would  be  a  piece  of  unreality  to  introiluce  into 
their  j^nent  religious  life  an  element  so  incongru- 
ous. But  He  proceeds :  '  The  days  will  come, 
■when  the  Lridegrooin  shall  be  taken  away  from 
them,  and  then  will  tlief  fa^t  in  that  daj-.'  The 
reference  is  to  His  own  death  ;  and  ^lossiblj  the 
foreboding  expressed  shoulil  lend  us  to  assign  thlH 
incident  to  His  later  ministry,  after  the  declaration 
of  Messiahshi]!  had  been  made  and  the  prediction 
uf  death  had  liecn  uttereil.  On  the  otlier  Iiand, 
the  veiled  allusion  makes  it  jiossihle  that  those 
■who  heard  it  wonld  not  catch  His  meaning,  and 
■n'e  can,  in  that  case,  assign  it  to  a  tate  date  only 
if  we  are  clear  that  -lesnH  Himself  became  con- 
t^^iouB  at  a  comjiaratively  late  pcrioil  in  His  mini- 
ntry  of  the  death  that  awaited  Him.  The  incident 
itself  rather  makes  the  impression  that  it  belongs 
to  the  earlier  period  of  Christ's  activity.  This 
wo-s  one  of  the  respects  in  which  failure  to  conform 
to  conventional  piety  wonld  early  attract  attention. 
WeniAiwn  KgutlB  the  IndLclcnt  u  anuitbcntlc.  He  polnta 
1(1  thf  curioui  litct  that  the  (juotion  b  one  bctvecn  Ihs  dit- 
rlp]«  ol  the  Builht  wid  nt  3fmt,  ajid  drxm  lh«  InlFncce 
.....  ,.  =.  _  ..._!„_. ,_^  ... ,.._  j„,..,._  ..  ..,,  Y^f^j  pnicticB  o( 
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much  (recr  Umn  that  of  Lhe  timidly  Iv^iffllc  dlwHiJeL 

In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  fasting  is  recognized 
as  a  fitting  religious  exercise ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of 
prayer  and  almsgiving,  it  i^  essential,  for  its  true 
religious  quality  to  be  preserved,  that  :t  should  be 
practuied  without  ostentation.  The  religions  self- 
ad  vert  iseinent  which  characterized  the  I'harisees 
evis(«rat«d  these  exercises  of  oU  their  >-atue.  They 
were  to  be  a  secret  l>etween  a.  man  and  his  God. 
In  the  most  rigorous  fastA  woeliing  and  anointing 
were  forbidden  {TannUh,  i.  6),  wliile  they  were 
allowed  in  the  lesn  severe  (li,  i,  4f.),  Jesus  bids 
His  follotrers  anoint  the  head  and  waali  the  face 
when  they  fast,  that  no  one  may  be  able  to  detect 
that  they  are  fasting  (Mt  6'"-"").     See  Fasting. 

Immediately  following  the  defence  of  the  dis- 
ciples for  not  fasting,  we  have  in  all  the  Synoptics 
(Mt  gi"'-,  Mk  2="-,  Lk  3»"')  the  sayings  about  the 
undressed  cloth  and  the  new  wine  in  the  old  ivine- 
skins.  The  jiarables  are  diflienlt ;  the  lesoon 
taught  w  clearly  the  inconipatibilil^  of  the  new 
witli  the  old,  and  the  disaster  that  will  inevitably 
follow  any  attempt  to  combine  them.  But  it  is 
by  no  means  clear  with  what  '  old '  and  '  new ' 
should  be  identified,  nor  again  con  we  aHsniue  that 
both  jiaraldes  exjiress  the  same  truth.     It  is  pos- 


ment,  and  by  'the  new'  the  new-fangleil  regula- 
tions of  the  scribes.  His  sense  being  tliat  tlie  old 
Divinely-given  mode  of  life  is  lieing  mined  by  the 
tradition  of  men.  But  it  is  more  likely  that  the 
usual  vievi  is  right,  according  to  which  "tlie  old' 
is  Judaism  and  'the  new'  is  the  gosjiel.  Even 
so,  however,  various  interpretations  are  jxissible. 
UKuallf  it  lins  lieen  thought  that  in  both  sa^rings 
■Tesus  iH  defending  the  attitude  of  His  disciples : 
you  cannot  expect  the  new  spirit  of  the  gospel  to 
be  cast  in  the  old  moulds  of  Judnisni ;  the  new 
spirit  must  create  new  fonns  for  itself.  Weiss, 
however,  considers  that  both  parables  constitute 
a  defence  of  the  attitude  of  John's  disciples,  tliey 
cannot  be  expected  to  combine  the  s^lirit  of  the 
GoMpel  with  their  legalist  and  ascetic  habit  of 
life  {Bibl.  Throl.  of  KT,  i.  112).  It  is  pi«8ible, 
however,  that  Beyschlag  is  correct  in  thinking 
that  tlie  parable  of  the  undressed  cloth  on  the 
old  garment  is  a  justilication  of  John's  disciples  in 
fasting,  while  the  iiarable  of  the  new  wine  in  the 
old  IxittlcB  is  a  juetiflcation  of  the  disciples  of  Jeanii 
for  refusing  to  follow  their  example  (AT  Thai. 
i.  114).  The  two  sayings  are  connecticd  liy  'and,' 
it  is  true,  but  tliia  conjunction  has  in  the  Bynop- 
tics  a  wuler  range  of  meaning  than  in  En^lisL 
Wellliausen  finds  the  sayings  difBinlt.  He  is  not 
disjMJsed  to  question  their  authenticity,  though,  as 
already  mentioned,  he  strikes  out  the  saying* 
immediately  preceding. 

3.  J^nother  joint  in  which  Jesus  came  into  con. 
nict  with  the  tradition  was  that  >if  Ablutlona 
(Mk  7"'  lO.  To  secure  that  nothing  ceremonially 
unclean  shonld  be  eaten,  the  Jew.s  ivero  very 
scrupulous  in  washing  the  hands  liefore  meals. 
The  laws  of  cleanness  and  nnoleonness  touch  life 
so  mucli  more  cloself  than  any  others,  that  tlie 
casuistry  of  the  scnl>eB  naturally  linds  in  this 
matter  a  large  lield  of  exercise,  The  largest  of 
the  six  books  of  the  Mishna  is  pven  up  to  this 
topic.  The  purification  of  vessels  alone  occupies 
thirty  clmiiters  of  this  book.  The  Pentateuch 
itself  exhiuts  more  than  the  luual  tendency  to 
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casoiBtry  in   this  matter,   bat  the  tradition   left  conflnn  the  statement  in  St  Mark  about  Gorban.    Dr.  Ueniiefl 

the  Law  out  of  right  in  the  elaboraten^  of  ite  ^ST '!?'»£' V^St*%<!;,t''.^'^'.£'.VvS;^ 

regnlations.     In  the  time  of  Jesus  tradition  liad  st.  Mark  is  quite  good  evidence  for  the  oontempoiary  Judaism, 

become  very  strict  with  reference  to  the  washing  if  the  assertaon  am>ut  Oorban  is  untrue,  of  course  it  cannot  be 

of  the  hands.    The  practice  originated  with  the  "*^?!J  ^i^^  '^^'^  ~"?il,°;w  ^''^  'V?***??',*'*'  conclusive 

-uu  ^             t.i.              V]i.jui         i.11    4.u^  proof  that  the  Jews  cancelled  the  Law  oy  their  tradition,  an 

Pharisees,    but   was   adopted    by   almost   all    the  example  which  His  hearers  would  know  to  have  no  existence. 

Jews.     Even  when  the  hands  were  ceremonially  Accordingly,  if  the  sUtement  is  mistaken,  it  would  have  to  be 


they  had  to  be  washed  twice  before  a  meal ;  they  be  kept  in  mind.    The  contemporary  Judaism  is  most  imper- 

were  also  washed  after  food  ;  and  Home  Pharisees  '«<^y  ^o^°  to  us,  and  the  documents  which  we  have  to  use 

.1  ,    .  . ,  '  rrii     1       J  u  our  sources  of  information  are,  in  many  instances,  centuries 

washed  even  between  the  courses.     The  Iiands  were  later  than  the  rise  of  Christianity.    Further,  the  stereo^ing 

held  with  the  fingers  up,  so  that  the  uncleanness  of  Judaism  must  not  be  blindly  accepted  as  if  it  guaranteed 

might  be  washed  do>\Ti  from  them;  and  for  the  that  doctrines  or  practic^  for  which  we  have  only  late  literary 

»A*^»^^»<r*  4^^   i^   ^4«*.^4-.,»i    :♦.    ,.,««    »Jl».n^<.«.^    *.i.-.i.  attestation  were  alreadj' developed  in  the  time  of  Christ,    ^e 

ceremony  to  be  eflectual  it  was  nec^sary  that  ^^  remember  thatJudaism  *Sd  not  Uve  in  an  inteUectual 

the  water  should  run  down  to  the  wnst  (though  vacuum,  but  in  an  atmosphere  saturated  with  Christian  germs, 

we  should  probably  not  translate  rvyfiv,   Mk  7*,  Especiallv,  we  cannot  foivet  that  controversy  went  on  between 

'to  the  wrist; ;  «ee  Swete.  adlor).    In  Jn  SS^  we  i*„i;S:lS^iSIiUTfc"u^£rZi7ilvi  ^^.S^r^T, 

read  ot  the  six  stone  water-pots  for  the  water  of  considerable  modification,  above  all,  in  the  elimination  of  matter 

purification  at  the  marriage  in  Cana ;  and  the  same  which  proved  susceptible  to  criticism.    In  the  light  of  these 

Gospel  tells  us  how  the  Jews  purified  themselves  principlestoepr^ent  writer  has  no  hesiUtion  in  r^rding  the 

fr»^  fU^  !>«<«.<>..»«  / 1  iS0\    ^«  ♦,w.i,  ««^^-.,*;^«„ :«-4.  statement  in  St.  Mark  as  good  evidence  for  the  existence  of  the 

for  the  Passover  (H*),  or  took  precautions  against  practice  of  Corban  in  the  Ume  of  Christ. 

denlement  which  would  disqualify  them  from  eating 

it  (18^).  4.  The  next  question  touches  Christ's  relation 
It  was  therefore  natural  that  the  neglect  of  some  to  the  Temple.  His  personal  attitude  towards  it 
of^  the  disciples  should  evoke  criticism ;  and  this  was  that  of  a  loyal  Jew.  Not  only  did  He  as  a 
criticism  was  uttered  by  officials  from  Jerusalem  boy  of  twelve  years  reco^mize  it  as  His  Father's 
who  had  come  down  to  wateh  the  new  movement  house  (Lk  2*^),  but,  after  ne  had  entered  on  His 
(Mk  7^).  No  mention  is  made  here  of  any  viola-  ministry,  He  cleansed  it  by  driving  out  the  money- 
tion  of  the  tradition  on  the  part  of  Jesus  mmself  ;  changers,  and  overturning  the  stalls  of  the  traders 
though  in  Lk  ll^s  we  are  told  that  the  Pharisee,  (Mt  2V^'\\).  According  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  His 
at  whose  house  Jesus  was  eating,  was  surprised  visits  to  Jerusalem  were  largely  connected  with  the 
that  He  neglected  this  ceremony.  Jesus  defended  feasts.  In  His  Sermon  on  the  Mount  He  assumes 
His  disciples  by  a  complete  repudiation  of  the  that  His  disciples  will  ofiier  sacrifice,  and  only 
tradition.  He  pointed  out  that  its  effect  was  to  requires  that,  before  he  offers,  a  man  shall  be  recon- 
nullify  the  Law  rather  than  to  establish  it;  and  ciled  to  his  brother  (Mt  5"'-).  In  His  great  indict- 
He  illustrated  this  from  the  practice  of  dedicating  ment  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  He  rebukes  them 
to  God  that  which  ought  to  have  been  used  by  for  their  ruling  that  an  oath  hj  the  temple  or  by 
a  man  for  the  support  of  his  parents.  To  this  the  altar  counts  for  nothing,  while  an  oath  by  the 
point  it  will  be  necessary  to  return.  But  in  con-  gold  of  the  temple,  or  a  gift  at  the  altar,  is  binding, 
nexion  with  the  question  of  hand-washing  Jesus  The  temple  is  ^eater  than  its  gold,  and  makes  it 
enunciated  a  principle  of  far-reaching  importance  holy  ;  and  similarly  it  is  by  the  altar  that  the  gift 
which  not  only  set  aside  the  tradition,  but  even  is  sanctified.  To  swear  by  the  altar  is  to  swear 
abrogated  a  large  section  of  the  Law.  He  asserted  not  only  by  it,  but  by  the  offering  placed  upon  it ; 
that  not  that  which  is  without  a  man  can,  by  while  to  swear  by  the  temple  is  to  swear  not  only 
going  into  him,  defile  him,  but  the  things  whicn  by  it  and  all  that  it  contains,  but  hj  Him  who 
proceed  out  of  the  man.  The  heart  is  the  essential  dwells  therein  (Mt  23^«*- 1|).  But  all  this  loyal  re- 
thing,  food  cannot  come  into  contact  with  that ;  cognition  of  the  place  filled  by  the  temple  and  the 
but  it  is  in  it  that  evil  thoughts,  words,  or  actions  honour  due  to  it  was  combined  with  an  inward 
have  their  rise,  and  it  is  these  that  make  a  man  detachment  from  it,  which  was  a  presage  of  the 
unclean.  Not  what  a  man  eats,  but  what  he  is,  ultimate  deliverance  of  Christianity  from  its  con- 
determines  the  question  of  his  purity.  Thus  Jesus  nexion  >rith  it.  This  comes  out  very  clearly  in  the 
lifted  the  whole  conception  of  cleanness  and  un-  story  of  the  stater  in  the  fish's  mouth  (Mt  IT^**''-). 
cleanness  out  of  the  ceremonial  into  the  ethical  The  very  doubt  which  was  implied  in  the  question 
domain.  But  it  is  plain  that  this  carried  with  it  whether  Jesus  paid  the  half-  shekel  which  was 
revolutionary  conclusions,  not  only  as  to  the  tradi-  levied  as  a  temple -tax  is  most  significant  as  to 
tion,  but  as  to  the  Law ;  for  much  of  the  Law  was  the  drift  towards  freedom,  which  was  already  de- 
occupied  precisely  with  the  uncleanness  created  tected  in  His  teaching.  That  He  had  not  repudi- 
by  external  things,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  ated  the  toll,  Peter  is  aware ;  but  the  reason  for 
St.  Mark  has  definitely  drawn  this  inference  in  His  obedience  comes  out  plainly  in  the  conversa- 
his  Gospel.  tion  He  has  with  Peter  on  the  subject.  Taxes  are 
It  is  possible  that  the  usual  new  taken  of  the  passage,  ac-  <^ken  by  monarchs  not  from  their  sons,  but  from 
cording  to  which  the  words  '  making  all  meats  cleuTrMk  T^^)  strangers.  Therefore,  since  Jesus  knows  tliat  He 
are  the  concluding  words  of  Jesus,  should  be  accepted.  This  and  JBis  disciples  are  not  aliens  to  God,  but  His 
involves,  however,  a  grammatical  irregularity,  and  we  ought  ohihlrpn  thp  infprpnrft  is  tlmf  no  nAvrnprif  of  f  h*. 
perhaps  to  adopt  the  view  taken  by  Origen,  Gregory  ThauSa-  ^nuuren,  uie  inierence  IS  tii&t  no  payment  or  tlie 

turgus,  and  Chrysostom,  ably  defended  by  Field  (Notes  an  the  WlX    can    be  legitimately  expected    from    tlie  chll- 

rroWa*Mmo/eA«.V7',pp.31,32)andadoptedbyRV,Wei2sacker,  dren  of  the  Kingdom.     Jesus,  however,  bids  Peter 

E^fSLeiSra^d^td'-H'^L^^^^^  pay  the  tax  for  both,  to  avoid  giving  offence.  ^  In 


Salmond,  that  they  are  the  comment  of  the  nnv  thn  f,«.v 
d  that  we  should  transUte  *  this  he  said,  making  J^fK^t  ,«^^.lt 
1.'    On  the  other  hand,  the  notes  of  Menzies  and     ®i"^J.  words. 


aH  raSts  dSii.''"on Sbe'othc?  h^!^e  noti'^f'S^A^^  o^her  words,  Jesus  regarded  Himself  and  members 

Wellhausen  on  the  passage  may  be  consulted.  of  His  Kingdom  as  released  from  every  obligation 

''**  if^*^  ^  «  ®  ^J!^  ^y  *'^®,'^^^^**'°  *»«"*  ■«*'*<^  ^y  to  pay  the  half -shekel    for    the   service  of    the 

Mill*    ritka   nAan    afflvniAH    K«r  arvmA    Tm»«:oI.    a»u,~i^__    _^i.   x.   i ^    -*/                              ... 


Jesxxs  has  been  affirmed  by  some  Jewish  scholars  not  to  have  t/>mnle  pvpn  if  in  t^ndpr  ronoAflsinn  to  tlift 
existed.  (The  reader  may  consult  an  appendix  on  'Legal  ^™P'e»  ^/^'i,  ^''  ^  lenoer  concession  to  tlie 
Evasions  of  the  Law,'  by  Dr.  Schechter  in  Monteflore's  Ilib^rt     feelings  of  others,  they  did  not  avail  themselves 


that  the  reference  hi  the  Jewish  treatise  Nedarim  does  not     which  was   itself   a   development   of   the   rule   of 


u 
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II  la  not  iDiprobiUE  Chit  Ihe  uylng 
•lioiikl  1»  «lmlli.rly  In ■  -■     — 


NeheiuiaJi  that  tliera  xlioulil  be  an  annual  pay- 
iimnt  uf  a  third  of  a  sliekel  for  tha  teaiple  iKtviL-ti 
{Neh  lO*^"!.  The  teuijilu  ilnelf,  Christ  predicted, 
would  be  (JeBtroyed.  Uuwevcr  we  may  explain 
tbo  sayiny,  '  Ueatroy  thin  teuipie,  and  I  will  build 
it  up  in  three  days'  (Jn  2'"),  He  tertainly  foretold 
Id  Hit  esuhatolof^eal  diwoarse  (Mt  24'-')  the  over- 
throw uf  the  liUtral  temple,  and  tlierewith  natnriilly 
■ '  n  of  the  Jewish  cultus, 

DeMroy  Uili  temple,' 

w  1i  jniinuitfiod  by  bh«  iih  mjtda  of  iC 

1  14"'^,  uul  tbc  almUar  sccuuUan  at 
lAU  flin  u  well  u  the  Unnt  wtdrowed  tu  dnuB  un  uie  cm 
f  nil  IC^  IC  li  true  tHut  the  oathor  ol  tht  FourUi  Ooih] 
lnl«tii«lii  thi  Hyloc  u  a  luleiciii*  to  thf  bodj'  ol  Chrirt, 
(umbd  III  tliB  d«tG  and  tba  rcBUmwtlon.  Uut  this  inter- 
DreUUgn  dhl  not  it  the  time  occur  either  to  the  Jean  or  to 

■iwd  the  nlarenn  to  be  to  the  lilewl  tiiniilc,  while  Uio  E'nn- 

E'Uat  exTrrevAly  sftyt  Hut  the  interpretation  he  adopts  occurred 
the  dlndpln  Daly  kltcrthe  mumcUon.    Itii.  in  Iwt,  yer>' 

nnuTcetion  ot  Jena.  In  lu  oomiexion  with  Uie  dnocrBtlon 
Bnd  dnnalnit  a(  Uw  Ktuki  temple  Ibeklliulon  could  natunlly 
Iw  nothing  Idh  tiun  to  ita  deitmctilon,  unlew  Jeiua  mode  Hla 
niaiininK  clar  by  poiutlnff  M  Kin  baly.  Rut  In  that  cue  the 
tnlwndDnlwidliig  on  the  part  ol  the  Jews  anil  the  disciples 
would  have  bsenlmpoBible.  even  II  we  leave  s^dc  the  olilecdon 
thatB  uniDlled  an  alluiion  to  Ills  death  and  nBurrectlon  at 
this  wrly  period  U  uioat  unlikely.  Moreover,  tho  contnut 
with  the  temple  made  with  handi  (Mk  1|H}  does  not  at  all 
>ulc  the  hunuui  body.  A  dinculty.  however,  li  nised  by  the 
Johuinlna  venlon  ol  the  uy\og.  We  mat',  pnhapi,  aoiunie 
that  the  latUr  li  to  be  prelemd  to  the  leirion  ol  the  wltneoei 
aX  the  trial,  In  that  11  reten  Uie  work  ol  deitroctiiin  not  to  Jenii 
Iliniwtr,  hilt  to  the  Jen.  Their  present  coune  or  desecration, 
if  they  ncndst  in  it,  will  lead  to  the  dcitrnction  ol  the  temple. 
]lut  It  b>  not  easy  to  believe  Chat  Jesus  an  Have  nJd  UiU  He 
would  rebuild  the  temple  that  had  been  destroyed.  Here  tlia 
vomlan  ol  the  wltneeNs  la  Intrinsically  the  mon  credible,  that 
]  [e  would  tniUd  another  Umple  In  lU  nlaoc.  And  the  amtnut 
between  the  temple  nuulD  with  hands  and  the  temple  nude 
without  hands  iHsm  also  the  stamp  ol  authenticity;  the  new  is 
liot  aimply  to  be  a  reproduction  of  the  old,  it  ia  to  be  not  a 

withioinu  eonllilDnce  that  Jesus  dftllnitely  anticipated  the  de- 
Btructlon  or  the  oentn.>  ol  Jewish  wonhlpand  the  substitution 
«l  a  s[riiituiU  temple  in  lt«plaor. 

In  the  con  venation  with  the  wonian  of  Samaria 
(Jn  41,  JexiiH  i»  ropreH[>nted  as  dealing  s]>epiiically 
with  the  (jutstion  of  the  IcL'itimnte  wvnttuary  a-t 


He 


AKaijiRt  the  Samaritan  t«iiiiue  (' 

HiB  verdict  in  favour  of  the  tempi 

but  Ho  asserts  that  the  bonr  has  already 


LB  verdict  in  favour  of  the  temple  at  Jeniaalcm, 


for  buth  Bonctuarics  to  lube  whatever  exclasive 
lofritiiiincy  they  may  poBsess.  The  true  worahiji 
of  (iod  trantieendn  all  focal  limitations ;  for  God  ib 
Rpirit,  and  a.i  iiach  cannot  be  localized  :  and  the 
worsiiip  He  deniros  is  a  wonihip  in  Hpirit  and  in 
tnith.  Thpre  is  no  reason  whatever  for  supposing 
that  here  the  Evan},'c!iHt  is  putting  liia  own  doc- 
trine into  the  month  of  Jeaus.  The  pri'^nant 
nphoristio  font!  and  penetrating  insight  of  the 
Baying  Hlamp  it  as  authentic.  Moreover,  it  ia 
tjuit«  in  the  lino  of  the  oilier  tenRhings  of  .Tpaon 
with  reference  to  the  temple.  He  recopniies  that 
the  temple  ia  His  FalherH  hoase,  and  yet  looks 
forwanl  to  its  destnirtion ;  and  similarly  here  He 
fuwertn  liio  legitimacy  of  the  Jewish  as  against 
the  Samaritan  temple,  and  yet  looks  forward  to 
the  speedy  termination  of  worship  in  it, 

S.  It  in  i-ert«inly  a  very  striking  fart,  in  view  of 
the  iiimicnfw  importanee  attached  in  Judaism  to 
the  rite,  that  Jesus  nowhere  raises  the  qneation 
«if  the  nermanence  of  Ctrenmolllon.  Hod  He  pto- 
nonnced  upon  it,  the  bitter  controversy  excited  liy 
the  question  in  the  primilive  Church  conid  hardly 
Iiavearispn.  But,  naturally,  occasion  for  discusung 
it  did  not  so  readily  arise,  and  it  was  ]>art  of  the 
method  of  Jesns  to  lenvo  qnestions  of  pmrtice  to 
Iw  setllcit  by  His  diw•iplc^  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Spirit  and  in  the  light  of  jirinciples  with 
which  He  hod  inibiieii  them.  There  can  le  no 
rcflsiinnble  dou1>t  that  St.  Paul  drew  the  trae 
Christian  infervncfc     The  ^Teat  princijile,  that 
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the  external  was  unimportant  in  com|>aritioii  witli 
the  inward,  expresned  in  tlie  abolition  by  Jesus  of 
the  Levitical  laws  as  k)  unclean  food,  and  in  His 
doctrine  that  for  worship  in  the  material  temple 
tliere  was  to  lie  salwtitated  woi^ip  in  spirit  and 
iu  truth,  carried  with  it  the  conclusion  that  as  a 
purely  external  rite  circumcision  could  have  no 
place  in  the  religion  of  the  spirit.  Moreover,  it 
was  the  sign  of  the  Old  Cuvenajit ;  but  Jesus  kuew 
that  His  blood  consecrated  a  New  Covenant,  This 
implied  the  abolition  of  the  Old  Covenant,  and 
naturally  the  abolition  of  circnmcisioa,  wldch  was 
its  si^.  Indeed,  tbe  Old  Testament  itself  was  on 
the  way  to  this,  not  siinply  in  Jeremiah's  predic- 
tion (31"°'}  of  the  New  Covenant,  but  in  the  pro- 
phetic demand  for  a  circunicifion  of  the  heart 
(Jot  4<  8» ;  cf.  Kik  44',  Lv  26«).  Here,  as  else- 
where, the  attitude  of  Jesns  linked  itself  closely 
to  that  previously  taken  by  the  prophets.  Nor 
must  we  forget  that  Jeaua  tontemplated  that  His 
religion  would  become  universal.  This  in  itself 
suggested  the  abolition  of  a  rite  which  jKiBsessed 
no  spiritual  value,  and  was  at  tbe  samo  time  an 
almost  insuperable  barrier  to  the  wide  acceptance 
among  the  cultured  of  a  religion  tliat  required  it 
for  full  membership.     See,  further,  art.  CmCDM- 

6.  Wo  have  left  till  the  last  the  much-debated 
passage  Mt  S"'**,  since  it  is  helpful  in  our  inter- 
[iretittion  of  it  to  have  before  us  the  application 
of  the  principle  in  detail.  The  opening  words  of 
the  passage,  'Think  not  that  I  am  mnie  to  destroy 
the  law  or  the  prophets,'  show  clearly  that  Jesus 
was  conscious  that  His  teaching  might  not  un- 
justiliably  seem  to  cany  this  implication  with  it. 
There  was  an  element  which  8U^est«d  a  revolu' 
tionary  attitude,  but  it  was  a  mistaken  inference 
that  He  meant  to  destroy  tbe  Law  or  the  Prophets  ; 
it  was  His  intention  to  fullil  them.  It  is  important 
to  olfserve  here  and  eltiewhere  the  way  in  which 
Jesus  combines  the  Prophets  with  tlie  Law.  Un- 
like tlie  current  theolo^'  of  His  time.  His  teaching 
brought  the  Prophets  into  enual  pTominence  with 
the  Law ;  and  it  is  of  tbe  O T  system  as  a  whole 
that  He  is  thinking,  and  not  simply  of  the  legal 
enactments  w  hie  li  constituted  forthettabbis  almost 
the  whole  of  religion.  Yet  it  would  bo  a  mistake 
to  infer  that  the  Levitical  renuirements  are  here 
left  out  of  sight.  It  is  true  that  both  the  Kabbis 
end  Jesns  recognized  degrees  of  importance  among 
the  laws,  though  their  emjiliasiR  was  very  differ- 
ently placed.  Yet  the  Levitical  laws  were  equally 
with  others  regarded  by  Jesus  as  laws  of  God,  so 
that,  in  a  comprehensive  statement  of  tbe  relation 
uf  His  teaching  to  the  religion  of  the  OT,  He  could 
not  leave  them  out  of  account.  Now,  we  have 
already  seen  that  the  teaching  of  Jesus  come  tnl« 
conflict  not  sinipty  with  tlie  Tradition  of  tbe  Elders, 
but  with  the  Levitical  laws  of  purity ;  that  He  ei- 

tilicitly  abolislied  the  laws  of  clean  and  unclean 
ood,  and  looked  forward  to  the  cessation  of  the 
temple  worship.  Accordinglv,  we  must  give  such 
A  sense  to  His  words  as  will  haiTiionize  the  ex- 
planation ot  His  intention  not  to  destroy  the  Law 
with  the  fact  that  He  did  abolish  some  of  its 
preceptfl,  and  con  teni]  date  the  impoBsibtlity, 
through  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  of  a 
large  ]>art  of  its  injunctions.  The  unifying  con- 
ception is  contained  in  the  word  '  fulfil '  {x^iipucai), 
Jesns  does  not  mean  that  He  come  to  render  a 
perfect  obedience  to  the  Law  and  the  Prophets 
in  Ris  own  life.  The  fulfilment  forms  an  anti- 
thesis to  the  destruction.  The  destruction  was 
snch  as  would  be  accompli.sUed  by  His  teacliin^. 
not  by  His  action,  and  similarly  the  fulfilment  is 
something  effectod  by  His  teaching.  Besides,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  believe  that  with  the  freedom 
of  His  principles,  Jeaus  should  have  atlAched  any 
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importance  to  the  perfect  carrying  out  in  action 
of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.  What  is  meant  is 
that,  to  nse  a  familiar  illustration,  the  gospel 
foliils  the  Law  as  the  flower  fulfils  the  bud.  Jesus 
sees  in  the  Law  a  Divinely  ordained  system,  but 
He  is  conscious  that  it  is  stamped  with  immaturity 
and  defect.  His  function  is  to  bring  out  its  in- 
trinsic 8i<pificance  by^  disengaging  and  carrying 
to  perfection  the  principles  entangled  in  it.  Thus 
He  does  not  abrogate  the  Law,  but  He  transcends 
it,  and,  in  doing  so,  antiquates  it.  In  Bevschlag'a 
words,  it  is  'confirmed  and  transformed  in  one 
breath.'  What  this  means  is  admirably  explained 
by  Stevens  in  the  following  words:  *  Jesus  fulfils 
the  OT  system  by  rounding  out  into  entire  com- 
pleteness what  is  incomplete  in  that  system.  In 
this  process  of  fulfilment  all  that  is  imperfect, 
provisional,  temporary,  or,  for  any  reason,  needless 
to  the  perfect  religion,  falls  away  of  its  own 
accord,  and  all  that  is  essential  and  permanent 
is  conserved  and  embodied  in  Christianity'  {The 
Theology  of  the  New  Testament ^  p.  19). 

The  two  following  verses  (Mt  S*'***)  create  much 
difficulty.  They  seem  to  assert  a  permanence  of 
the  Law  and  its  minutest  details,  and  to  affirm 
the  insignificant  place  assi^ed  in  the  Kingdom 
to  any  who  should  set  aside  one  of  the  minor 
commandments.  In  view  of  the  attitude  adopted 
by  Jesus  towards  the  law  of  uncleanness,  the 
Sabbath,  and  divorce,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
doubts  have  been  expressed  as  to  the  genuineness 
of  the  saying.  It  is  out  of  the  question  to  argue 
-w-ith  Wendt  that  *the  law*  is  not  a  written  law 
but  an  ideal  law,  for  the  reference  to  the  jot  and 
tittle  implies  a  written  law,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  indicate  that  *the  law'  is  used  here  in  two 
difierent  senses.  Beyschlag  argues  for  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  saving,  which  is  also  attested  by 
Lk  16*'  *  It  is  easier  for  heaven  and  earth  to  pass 
away,  than  for  one  tittle  of  the  law  to  fail.'  If  it 
is  genuine,  the  best  explanation  is  that  given  by 
Beyschlag,  that  we  must  explain  here  of  spiritual 
fulfilments.  No  commandment,  even  the  most 
trifling,  is  a  mere  empty  husk  ;  each  has  a  Divine 
thought  which  must  come  to  its  rights  before  the 
husk  of  the  letter  is  allowed  to  perish  {NT  TJicol.  i. 
110  f. ).  It  is,  however,  very  difficult  to  believe  that 
this  interpretation  is  correct,  inasmucli  as  it  would 
be  hard  to  understand  what  Divine  idea  Jesus  could 
think  was  latent  in  innumerable  trifling  details  of 
the  Law.  The  immediate  impression  made  by  the 
words  is  surely  that  the  Law,  to  its  minutest 
details,  was  to*be  regarded  as  permanent.  When 
we  remember  how  bitter  was  the  controversy 
created  by  the  question  of  tlie  Law  in  the  Early 
Church,  It  is  not  easy  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  here  we  have  an  expression  from  a  Jewish - 
Christian  point  of  view,  according  to  which  Jesus 
is  made  explicitly  to  disavow  the  movement  led 
by  St.  Paul,  not  indeed  that  St.  Paul  is  regarded 
as  outside  the  Kingdom,  but  as  one  of  the  least  in 
it.  It  would,  however,  be  perhaps  too  far-fetched 
to  connect  the  words  *  least  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven '  with  St.  Paul's  designation  of  himself  as 
the  '  least  of  the  apostles.' 

LiTSRATTRR.— The  subject  in  discussed  in  the  New  Testament 
Theolofnes,  the  treatises  on  the  Teaching  of  Jesus,  and  in  the 
Ldves  of  Christ  and  the  commentaries.  A  very  able  monofn^ph 
by  R.  Mackintosh,  Christ  and  the  Jrtrwh  Law,  is  devoted  to 
the  subject.  Other  works  that  may  be  mentioned  are :  Schurer, 
Jhe  Predigt  Jem  in  ihrem  Verhdltniss  turn  alien  Testament 
und  turn  JudeiUhum  (1882) ;  Bousset,  Jesti  Predint  in  ihrem 
Gegematz  turn  JtideiUhum  (1892);  Jacob,  Jrm  Stellung  zttm 
mo9at«chen  Getetz  (1893) ;  also  the  section  •  Christus  und  das 
nioaaische  Gesetz '  in  Ritschl's  Die  Entstehung  der  altkatholi- 
when  Kirche  2  (1857) ;  cf.  also  Hastings'  DB  ui.  "73-76,  and  Extra 
VoL  p.  22  ff. 


See  also  following  article. 


A.  S.  Peake. 


LAW  OF  GODc — We  are  not  entitled  to  gather 
from  the  teaching  of  Jesus  in  the  Gospels  that  He 
made  any  formal  distinction  between  the  Law  of 
Moses  and  the  Law  of  God.  His  mission  being  not 
to  destroy  but  to  fulfil  the  Law  and  the  Prophets 
(Mt  5^^),  so  far  from  saying  anything  in  disparaj[^e- 
ment  of  the  Law  of  closes  or  from  encouraging 
His  disciples  to  assume  an  attitude  of  indepen- 
dence with  regard  to  it,  He  expressly  recognized 
the  authority  of  the  Law  of  Moses  as  such,  and 
of  the  Pharisees  as  its  official  interpreters  (Mt 
23»-»). 

One  great  aim  of  His  teaching  bein^,  however,  to 
counteract  the  influence  of  the  Pharisaism  of  the 
time,  under  which  zeal  for  the  Law  had  degenerated 
into  a  i)edantic  legalism,  which  made  outward  con- 
formity to  the  letter  all-important  and  caused  the 
true  interests  of  religion  and  morality  to  be  lost 
sight  of  amid  the  Shibboleths  of  national  ritualism. 
He  souglit  to  concentrate  the  attention  of  His 
hearers  upon  the  true  meaning  of  the  Law.  In 
doing  this  He  practically  ignoreid  the  distinctions 
of  the  scribes  between  greater  and  lesser  com- 
mandments of  the  Law,  and  between  the  Law,  the 
Prophets,  and  the  Psalms  (or  *  the  Writings '),  and 
insisted  upon  the  authority  of  Scripture  as  the 
word  of  God.  What  God  says  in  Scripture,  the 
inspired  record  of  lievelation,  ls  for  Jesus  the  final 
court  of  appeal.  *  The  Scripture  cannot  be  broken  ' 
(Jn  10^)  is  a  principle  never  once  lost  sight  of  in 
any  controversy. 

At  the  same  time,  as  Jesus  Himself  taught  as 
One  who  had  authority  (Mt  7»  II  Mk  1~),  quietly 
but  none  the  less  emphatically  asserting  His  ri^ht 
to  explain  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  Divine 
word.  He  did  distinguish  and  teach  His  disciples 
to  distinguish  between  letter  and  spirit,  that  which 
was  permanent  and  universal  in  the  Law  and  that 
which  was  partial  and  temporary.  It  is  therefore 
possible,  and  even  almost  necessary,  with  a  view 
to  a  clear  understanding  of  Christ's  attitude  to- 
wards the  Law,  to  distinguish  between  the  Law  of 
God,  meaning  by  the  term  that  which  is  of  uni- 
versal validity,  and  those  elements  in  the  Law  of 
Moses  which  are  merely  associated  with  a  par- 
ticular dispensation,  a  temporary  manifestation  of 
God's  will. 

1,  A  typical  illustration  of  the  propriety  of  such 
a  distinction  is  found  in  that  passage  m  which 
Jesus,  dealing  with  the  c^uestion  of  marriage  and 
divorce,  treats  the  Mosaic  law  on  the  subject  as 
an  instance  of  accommodation  to  an  imperfect 
state  of  society  (Mt  19=»-8  ij  Mk  lO^-').  *  For  the 
hardness  of  your  heart  he  wrote  you  this  precept. 
But  from  the  beginning  of  the  creation  God  made 
them  male  and  female,  etc.  (Mk  lO*"*"-)-  Here  we 
see  at  once  a  distinction  made  between  the  Mosaic 
precept  and  the  Divine  law.  The  former  allowed 
divorce  upon  certain  well-understood  grounds. 
The  Pharisees  put  their  own  lax  interpretation 
upon  this  precept,  and  multiplied  the  causes  of 
divorce  to  an  extent  far  beyond  what  the  precept 
actually  justified.  Christ's  reply  to  the  question 
of  His  adversaries  on  this  point  was  simply  to 
remind  them  of  the  originfiil  Divine  ordinance, 
according  to  which  the  marriage  bond  was  made 
indissoluble.  The  I^w  of  Moses  permitted  divorce, 
but  the  Law  of  Grod  maintained  the  sanctity  of  the 
marriage  bond,  and  this  represented  tlie  point  of 
view  from  which  the  whole  question  ought  to  be 
regarded.  *  "^^^y  twain  shall  be  one  flesh. 
AVhat  therefore  God  hath  joined  together  let  not 
man  put  asunder.'  In  this  connexion  the  Law  of 
God  and  the  Law  of  Moses  are  to  one  another  in 
the  relation  of  the  spirit  to  the  letter.  This 
typical  instance  illustrates  the  principle  upon 
which  Jesus  proceeded  in  His  interpretation  of  the 
Divine  law.     His  aim  throughout  was  to  call  at- 
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tention  to  the  true  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  Law, 
to  that  in  it  which  was  of  essential  and  permanent 
value.  That  the  spirit  of  the  Law,  of  which  the 
letter  is  but  the  necessarily  inadequate  expression, 
is  the  Law  of  God,  the  manifestation  of  the  Father's 
will  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  good  of  His 
children. 

2.  The  attitude  which  Jesus  adopted  towards 
the  whole  question  of  the  Law,  considered  as  the 
Law  of  God,  is  well  exemplified  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  and  in  particular  in  those  words  which 
mav  be  fitly  taken  as  the  motto  of  His  teaching  : 

*  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law  or 
tlie  prophets.  I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to 
fulfil*  (Mt  5" ;  see  preced.  art. ).  In  the  contrast 
between  what  *  was  said  by  them  of  old  time '  and 
His  ovra  emphatic  '  But  I  say  unto  you,'  we  find 
the  distinction  between  the  Law  of  Moses  and  the 
Law  of  God.  In  the  latter  case  He  clearly  speaks 
as  God's  representative,  and  we  are  reminded  of 
John  the  Baptist's  illustration  of  the  difference 
between  Chnst  and  himself,  the  last  of  the 
Prophets  :  '  He  wliom  God  hath  sent  speaketh  the 
words  of  €rod ;  for  God  giveth  not  the  Spirit  by 
measure  [unto  him]'  (Jn  3^).  In  the  one  case, 
the  statute  which  Jesus  quotes,  we  have  to  do  with 
the  letter  of  the  Law,  that  with  which  alone  the 
scribes  occupied  themselves  and  upon  which  they 
founded  their  casuistical  refinements.  In  the  other 
case,  the  words  '  But  I  say  unto  you '  bid  us  go 
behind  the  letter  and  get  at  the  root  of  the  matter, 

*  for  the  letter  killeth,  but  the  Spirit  giveth  life ' 
(2  Co  3*).  Thus,  in  proceeding  to  apply  the  prin- 
ciple which  He  has  just  laid  down  (Mt  5"),  Jesus 
starts  witli  the  comprehensive  statement  of  \.^ 

*  For  I  say  unto  you.  That  except  your  righteous- 
ness shall  exceed  the  righteousness  of  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees,  ye  shall  m  no  case  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.' 

From  this  point  He  goes  on  to  deal  with  typical 
instances  of  the  difference  between  letter  and 
spirit  in  the  Law.  He  begins  with  a  command- 
ment of  the  Decalogue,  the  Sixth,  coupled  with 
a  corresi)onding  passage  from  the  Mosaic  legisla- 
tion, '  and  whosoever  shall  kill,  shall  be  in  danger  of 
the  judgment '  (5^^).  He  says  in  effect,  *  The  spirit 
of  the  commandment  is  tliis  :  Anger  is  murder. 
I  say  unto  you.  That  whosoever  is  angry  with  his 
brother  .  .  .  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judguient ' 
(v. 22).  And  then,  as  if  still  further  to  emphasize  the 
point  that  the  Law  is  not  satisfie<l  by  negative  or 
formal  obedience,  Jesus  shows  that  brethren  at 
variance  must  give  effect  to  the  positive  law  of  love 
before  they  can  render  acceptable  worship  at  God's 
altar  (Mt  S^^).  Nor  is  this  enough.  At  a  later 
point  in  His  discourse,  in  connexion  with  the  law 
of  retaliation,  He  returns  to  the  subject  and  insists 
upon  the  Divine  principle  of  love,  showing  that 
the  aim  of  God's  Law  is  to  make  man  resemble 
God  Himself.  The  law  of  love  leaves  no  room 
for  enemies.  A  Christian  has  no  enemies ;  for 
by  loving  and  praying  for  them  he  makes  them 
friends  (vv.*^-^). 

So  again,  in  another  place,  Jesus  shows  that  the 
neighlK)ur  to  whom  the  Law  of  God  refers  is  any 
one  in  need  whom  one  can  help  (Lk  10**''').  Again 
Jesus  takes  up  the  Seventh  Commandment.  Ac- 
cording to  the  letter  it  forbids  the  sin  of  un- 
chastity,  unchaste  actions,  unlawful  intercourse 
between  the  sexes.  The  spirit  of  the  command- 
ment has  a  far  higher  aim.  It  is  only  one  aspect 
of  the  grand  law  of  purity.  It  demands  purity  of 
heart.  Every  impure  thought,  every  unchaste  look, 
are  transgressions  of  this  law  of  God  (Mt  5^"*^). 
Jesus  deals  with  the  Ninth  Commandment  upon 
the  same  principle.  According  to  the  letter,  it 
forbids  false  swearing.  According  to  the  spirit,  it 
is  just  a  form  of  the  law  of  sincerity  and  truthful- 


ness.    Its  real  meaning  is  that  God  desireth  truth 
in  the  inward  parts  (vv.""*'). 

Proceeding  (Mt  6^*"^*)  to  the  subject  of  relimous 
exercises,  Jesus  shows  that  questions  of  ritual  and 
outward  form,  upon  which  the  Pharisees  founded 
their  ideas  of  *  rigtiteousness '  (diKaioai^tfrjy  .  .  .  xoicTy, 
v.^)  and  meritorious  service,  are  of  trifling  im- 

Eortance  in  comparison  with  the  question  of  the 
eart's  approach  to  God.  Religion  is  not  a  per- 
formance, to  be  judged  by  what  men  can  see  and 
pronounce  their  opinions  upon,  and  involving  such 
trivial  points  as  ritual,  excellency  of  speech,  pro- 

friety  of  form,  reverence  and  decorum  of  posture, 
t  is  a  matter  of  communion  of  spirit  with  spirit, 
needy  souls,  humbly  conscious  of  their  needs, 
confessing  their  wants  and  desires  to  One  who 
seeth  in  secret,  the  poor  in  spirit  hungering  and 
thirsting  after  righteousness,  and  so  convinced 
of  their  entire  dependence  upon  the  forgiveness 
and  compassion  of  the  All -Merciful  as  to  feel 
that  for  tnem  to  claim  the  mercy  and  grace  of  God 
is  to  bind  themselves  by  the  law  of  love  to  the 
duty  of  forgiving  as  they  would  themselves  be 
forgiven.  From  this  pomt  of  view  the  essence 
of  worship  is  prayer, — not  sacrifice  and  offering — 
the  humble,  fervent  outpouring  of  contrite  hearts 
(cf.  Lk  18**^'**),  and  cordial  surrender  to  the 
will  of  God — not  questions  of  posture  or  of  such 
material  things  as  rich  gift«  (Lk  21*'  *,  Jn  4**-  **). 
Prayer  is  the  kernel ;  all  external  ordinances,  whole 
burnt-offerings,  sacrifices  and  the  like,  are  but 
the  husk  (Mt  6***®).  So  the  prayers  even  of  the 
Gentiles  are  of  infinitely  more  consequence  than 
the  temple  offerings,  and  God's  house  is  a  house 
of  prayer  for  all  people  (Mt  2V^'  \\  Mk  11"  ||  Lk 
19*^*«,  cf.  Jn2"-»«). 

In  connexion  with  Christ's  teaching  on  the  sub- 
ject of  heart  religion  and  morality,  and  the  true 
meaning  of  the  Law  considered  as  the  Law  of  God, 
an  interesting  case  suggests  itself,  in  which  Jesus 
seems  to  anticipate  tlie  abrogation  of  the  Old 
Covenant  with  its  laws  and  ordinances.  It  is  that 
of  His  controversy  with  the  Pharisees  with  refer- 
ence to  the  ceremonial  ablutions  which  the  dis- 
ciples were  accused  of  neglecting  (Mt  15^'**  ||  Mk 
7^'^).  Jesus  defends  His  disciples  by  turning  the 
tables  upon  the  Pharisees,  whom  He  taxes  with 
setting  their  traditions  above  the  express  com- 
mandments of  God  Himself,  and  with  neglecting 
in  the  interest  of  mere  technicalities  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  Law  (cf.  His  denunciation  of  Phari- 
saic scrupulosity  in  Mt  23*-*'  ||  Lk  U'^"*'),  and  cites 
as  an  instance  their  treatment  of  the  Fifth  Com- 
mandment and  the  law  of  filial  affection.  But 
what  calls  for  notice  is,  in  particular,  the  circum- 
stance that  what  specially  offended  the  Pharisees, 
and  startled  even  Christ  s  own  disciples,  was  His 
pronouncement  upon  the  pohit  immeoiately  in  dis- 
pute, the  question  of  ceremonial  ablutions,  and  the 
whole  Levitical  legislation  on  the  subject  of  the 
clean  and  the  unclean.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  Mosaic  law  is  taken  up  "with 
and  deals  minutely  with  these  very  points,  in  view 
also  of  the  fact  that  the  controversies  in  the  Early 
Church  itself  between  Jewish  and  Gentile  Chris- 
tians turned  upon  these  things,  our  Lord's  treat- 
ment of  the  question  is  very  remarkable,  and 
illustrates  clearly  the  nature  of  the  distinction 
which,  in  His  revision  of  the  Law,  He  emphasized 
between  letter  and  spirit.  He  practically  teaches 
that  the  principle  of  those  l/cvitical  precepts  is 
simply  the  Divine  law  of  holiness.  Rightly  under- 
stood, they  only  restate  in  another  form  the  com- 
mand, *  Be  holy,  as  the  I^rd  your  God  is  holy ' ; 
and  they  are  truly  obeyed  only  by  those  whose 
hearts  are  renewed  in  every  thought  by  the  Spirit 
of  God.  The  scribes  who,  forgetting  the  teaching 
'  of  the  prophets  (for  here  Jesus  made  no  essentitU 
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addition  to  Jeremiah's  doctrine  of  the  New  Cove- 
nant or  EzekiePs  doctrine  of  the  renewed  heart 
and  the  washing  of  regeneration,  Jer  31'*'*,  Ezk 
36*'^),  made  the  external  ritual  everything,  and 
took  no  account  of  heart-religion,  were  on  that 
account  compared  to  those  who  should  cleanse  the 
outside  of  the  cup  and  the  platter,  and  he  utterly 
careless  as  to  the  condition  of  the  inside.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  heart  were  purged  from  evil 
thoughts  and  wicked  inclinations,  then  the  life 
would  correspond,  as  the  tree  is  known  by  its 
fruit,  and  Gou's  law  would  be  fulfilled  in  the  spirit 
of  it.  The  Law  of  Grod  appeared  thus  as  the  i>er- 
fect  law  of  liberty,  the  worship  of  God  in  spirit 
and  in  truth.  In  a  word,  true  religion  and  true 
morality,  the  teaching  of  which  in  all  their  par- 
ticulars is  the  grand  purpose  of  the  Law  of  God, 
are  from  first  to  last  a  matter  of  the  heart.  Let 
the  heart  be  unre.  Let  it  be  truly  turned  to  God, 
in  simple  f  aitn  casting  aside  every  care  and  anxious 
thought  of  the  world  and  things  of  time,  and  trust- 
ing that  God  will  deny  His  chfldren  no  good  thing, 
temporal  or  spiritual,  of  which,  as  their  Father, 
He  Knows  them  to  staiid  in  need,  an<l  there  is  the 
secret  of  the  fulfilling  of  the  Law.  All  else  follows 
from  that.  The  pure  in  heart  see  God,  the  poor 
in  spirit  are  already  inheritors  of  the  Kingdom  of 
heaven  (Mt  6^»-»*  7^="). 

Jesus  taught  essentially  the  same  truth  when, 
in  controversy  with  the  Pharisees,  He  summarized 
the  teaching  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.  So 
far  from  repudiating  as  a  mere  matter  of  Pharisaic 
casuistry  the  question  often  agitated  among  the 
scribes  as  to  whether  there  were  any  command- 
ments which  in  themselves  summed  up  the  teach- 
ing of  the  whole  Law,  He  was  ready  to  discuss 
such  questions  with  them ;  and  when,  in  response 
to  His  definition  of  love  to  Grod  and  one's  neigh- 
bour as  the  essential  commandment  of  the  Law,  a 
scribe  commended  His  answer,  and  said  that  sucli 
love  was  *  more  than  all  whole  burnt-offerings  and 
sacrifices,'  He  declared  that  he  was  not  far  from 
the  Kingdom  of  God  (Mk  12»-«). 

On  the  same  principle,  Jesus  at  once  defended 
His  disciples  against  the  charge  of  Sabbath-break- 
ing, and  vindicated  His  right  to  perform  works  of 
beneficence  on  the  Sabbath  day,  by  appealing  to 
the  spirit  of  the  ordinance.  Like  other  parts  of 
the  Law,  He  showed  that  this  was  only  an  expres- 
sion of  God's  beneficent  will  for  the  good  of  man, 
a  provision  for  his  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare. 
Therefore  in  the  case  of  the  cripple  at  Bethesda, 
He  declared  that,  as  God's  providential  govern- 
ment of  the  world  recognizea  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  Sabbath  and  other  days,  so  Christ  Him- 
self, as  Son  of  God,  must,  like  the  Father,  seek 
man's  benefit  even  on  the  Sabbath.  Again,  as 
Son  of  Man,  He  no  le&s  emphatically  asserted  His 
right  to  interpret  the  Sabbath  law  m  the  interest 
of  man,  for  whose  benefit  it  was  framed  (Jn  5"**, 
Mt  121-8  I,  Mk  2»-38  ,1  Lk  61').     See  also  artt.  Ac- 

OOMMODATIOX,  AUTHORITY  OF  CHRIST,  LaW,  etc. 

LiTBRATURB.— Creraer,  Bih,-Theol.  Lez.  s.v.  tif^ut;  Grimm, 
Lex.  Novi  TeittameiUi,  $.v.  ti/uuf ;  Comm.  of  Mever  and  Alford ; 
Wendt,  The  Tfoching  ofJegti^,  \.  281-813,  li.  »-26 ;  H.  J.  Holtz- 
mann,  Lehrlmch  dtr  KT  Th^ol.  i.  29-45,  116-146 ;  Beyschlaff, 
NT  Theolwpj,  i.  37-40,  07-129 ;  Weiss,  Bibl.  Theol.  of  NT,  I 
107-120 ;  Briggs,  Ethical  Teaching  of  Chriit,  143 ;  Gore,  Sermon 
en  Mount ;  Bruce,  Kingdom  of  God,  63-84  ;  Dykes,  Manifesto  of 
the  King  fed.  1887 J,  20S-329 ;  cf.  also  Literature  at  end  of  pre- 
ceding article.  Hugh  H.  Currie. 

LAWLESSNESS.— The  service  of  God  becomes 

gerfect  freedom  through  the  work  of  the  Holy 
pirit  restoring  the  Divine  image  more  and  more 
in  the  heart  of  man.  This  liberty  cannot  there- 
fore be  a  licence  for  lawlessness.  St.  Augustine's 
maxim,  *Love,  and  do  as  you  like,'  derives  its 
truth  from  the   principle    that   love  is  not  the 
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abolition  but  the  recapitulation  of  all  the  Divine 
law  for  mankind.  The  love  of  God  and  the  love  i 
of  man  constitute  the  essence  of  the  Law's  de- 
mands and  the  Prophets'  promises  (Mt  22^).  It 
is  not  the  Law  which  Christ  denounces,  but 
traditional  excrescences  and  empty  forms  (Mk  7"). 
These  traditional  excrescences  gave  opportunities 
for  hypocrisy,  a  condition  det^ted  by  the  Lord 
(Mt  16^**).  The  empty  forms  distracted  attention 
from  vital  concerns  (Mk  7^).  The  scribes  and 
Pharisees  were  losing  all  sense  of  proportion  in 
the  duties  of  the  reUgious  life  (Mt  23«,  Lk  11«). 
The  exponents  of  the  Law  were  erring,  yet  the 
Law  itself  stood  as  a  Divine  ordinance  (Mt  23^ 
Lk  16^^).  The  commandments  are  necessary  to 
eternal  life  (Lk  18^).  Nay,  not  one  tittle  can  pass 
away  from  the  Law  (Mt  6").  Perfect  and  com- 
nlete  obedience  will  be  demanded  of  men  (Mt  5*'). 
Not  less  but  more  will  be  expected  of  the  disciples 
of  Christ  (Mt  5).  And  yet  Christ's  yoke  is  to 
be  easy  (Mt  11^).  So  there  is  a  paradox,  the 
solution  of  which  lies  in  the  recapitulation  of  the 
entire  Law  as  consisting  in  the  love  of  God  and 
the  love  of  one's  fellow  -  man.  The  revelation 
of  the  euiding  principle  summing  up  the  Law 
renders  light  a  burden  which  the  Pharisees  made 
heavy  (LV  11^).  Mechanical  conformity  to  a  legal 
code  IS  thus  avoided.  The  conscience  of  man  finds 
exercise  and  discipline.  This  point  is  emphasized 
in  the  Western  addition  to  Lk  6*  *  O  man, 
blessed  art  thou  if  thou  knowest  what  thou 
doest.'  In  His  technical  breaches  of  the  Sabbath 
the  Lord  knew  what  He  did  (Lk  14^).  Yet  the 
legalists  took  advantage  of  these  to  charge  Him 
with  lawlessness  (Jn  9^").  Nevertheless,  He  came 
fulfilling  all  righteousness  (Mt  3^'),  and  appealing 
to  the  Law  in  the  face  of  temptation  (Mt  4*'^®). 
When  He  cleansed  the  Temple,  He  vindicated  His 
action  from  Scripture  (Lk  19^).  There  was  no 
lawlessness  in  His  pattern  life  of  perfect  obedience 
to  God  (Jn  15*®).  Lawless  efforts  at  good,  however 
strenuous,  are  not  acceptable  (Jn  10^).  Indeed, 
St.  Jolm  sums  up  the  matter  in  the  words,  *■  Sin  is 
lawlessness'  (1  Jn  3^). 

Lttbraturb.— Hastings'  DB,  art.  'Law  (in  NT)';  Bruce, 
Trainitig  of  the  7*tcelve,  pp.  67-95 ;  Kingdom  of  God,  pp.  63-84  ; 
Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jesxu,  ii.  1-48 ;  Dykes,  Manifesto  of  the 
King,  pp.  203-220 ;  Dale,  Christian  Doctrine,  198 ;  Hobhoutw, 
Spiritual  Standard,  ilL  W.  B.  FrANKLAND. 

LAWYER  {vofjiiKds)  or  'teacher  (doctor)  of  the 
law '  {vofioSiddaKoXoi)  is  found  occasionally,  almost 
exclusively  in  Lk.,  for  the  more  usual  *  scribe' 
{ypafjifMarevi).  The  identity  of  these  terms  is  shown 
by  the  following  passages.  1.  Lk  5",  Pharisees  and 
doctors  of  thclmo  are  sitting  by;  but  (v.*')  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees  begin  to  reason  (so  ||  Mt., 
Mk.).  2.  Lk  II''*'-  is  a  denunciation  first  of  Phari- 
sees, then  of  lawyers ;  this  is  parallel  to  Mt  23 
against  scribes  and  Pharisees  ;  and  at  its  close  (v.^) 
*  the  scribes  and  Phari-sees  began  to  urge  him  vehe- 
mently.* The  TR  reading  (v.**)  *  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  hypocrites,'  which,  when  compared  with 
the  next  verse,  might  imply  a  difference  between 
'scribes'  and  'lawyers,*  is  omitted  by  critical 
editors  on  the  authority  of  KBCL  Vulg.  etc. ;  and 
is  obviously  an  a.^imilation  to  Mt  23^.  3.  Mt  22^, 
a  Imoyer  questions  Jesus  as  to  the  greatest  com- 
mandment ;  in  Mk  12**  it  is  *one  of  the  scribes' ; 
cf.  also  Lk  1(P  *  a  certain  lawyer,'  4.  The  martyr 
Eleazar  is  called  in  2  Mac  6^®  *  one  of  the  principal 
scribesy'  in  4  Mac  5*  he  is  a  launjcr.  Thus  these 
titles  are  equivalent,  ypafjifiarevi  ('scribe')  is  a 
literal  translation  of  the  Heb.  •^^SD  (a  literary  man 
or  a  student  of  Scripture),  while  vofuKdi  ('lawver,' 
'jurist,'  a  regular  term  for  Roman  lawyers,  Vulg. 
legis  peritus),  and,  still  better,  i'o/io5t5d<ricoXos,  are 
more  distinct  descriptions  of  this  class,  explain- 
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ing  to  Gentile  readers  their  character  and  office. 
I    Hence    their    comparative    frequency    in    Luke. 

*  Rabbi,'  the  title  by  which  they  were  addressed,  is 
perhaps  for  us  their  best  designation. 

Mt.  has  ypafjufMLTtif  23  times,  ffAixie  once  only  (2239,  where 
Syr-Sin  omits).  Mk.  has  ypctf*f*Mrhf<  onl^',  21  times.  Lk.  has 
ypmfifjuiTtCt  14  times,  besides  (of  Jewish  scribes)  twice  in  Acts ; 
ftiuuxif  6  times  (?*»  1025  ii«.46.62  143),  Myu*i<J«r««x#f  once(5»7, 
and  in  Ac  5^^  of  Gamaliel).  Josephus  also,  while  once  using 
Up«yp»ufAm,Ttu(  {BJ  VI.  V.  3),  commonly  uses  phrases  with  more 
definite  meaning  for  Oentile  readers :  g^rri^  (BJ  i.  xxxiiL  2, 
II.  xvii.  8)  or  iixynrrf  rS*  irurpidtt  ti/uMt  {Ant.  XVli.  vi.  2). 

These  titles  show  that  the  great  s])iiere  of  their 
activity  was  the  Law,  wliether  contained  in  Scrip- 
ture or  handed  down  traditionally.  They  studied, 
of  course,  the  other  books  of  Scripture  besides  the 
Pentateuch,  but  these  were  regarded  as  merely 
supplementary  to  the  Law  of  Moses,  and  as  them- 
selves presenting  a  revealed  rule  of  life  and  con- 
duct ;  so  that  the  term  '  Law '  is  applieil  sometimes 
in  the  NT  to  the  whole  of  the  OT  (Jn  10"  15^, 
1  Co  14^^).  So  also  in  the  Mishna  (see  Buhl, 
Caiwtiy  §  3). 

Their  work,  in  all  its  deuartments,  is  sketched 
in  the  saying  ascribed  to  tlie  *Men  of  the  Great 
Synagogue,'  their  traditional  predecessors:  *Be 
careful  in  judgment,  raise  up  many  disciples,  and 
set  a  hedge  about  the  Law  {Pirke  Aboth,  I.  i.). 
They  acteS  as  judges ;  they  gave  instruction  in  the 
Law,  and  trained  disciples ;  and  they  interpreted 
and  developed  the  Law.  Though  anyone  might  be 
a  judge,  the  office  was  naturally  most  commonly 
lield  by  those  learned  in  the  Law ;  and  we  iind 
the  lesuiers  of  the  Scribes  an  integral  part  of  the 
Sanhedrin  (Mk  15^  etc.).  Their  leaders  gathered 
disciples  round  them,  and  taught  them  the  timli- 
tional  law,  instructing  them  by  discussing  real  or 
imagined  legal  cases ;  and  thev  developed  the  Law, 
ajiplying  it  to  all  actual  ana  possible  cases,  and 
laying  down  rules  to  secure  against  its  being 
broken.    See  Scribes. 

LiTKRATURE.— Schiirer,  HJP  11.  L  p.  312  ff.,  and  literature 
there  mentioned  ;  Edersheim,  Life  ana  Times,  etc.,  i.  93  ;  artt 

*  Lawyer '  and  *  Scribe '  (by  Eaton)  in  Hastings'  DB,  and  litera- 
ture there.  Harold  Smith. 

LAZARUS. — A  common  Jewish  name,  meaning 

*  God  hath  helped ' ;  a  colloquial  abbreviation  of 
Eleazar  (cf.  Lkzcr  for  Eliezer),* 

1.  Lazarus  the  beggar,  who,  in  our  Lord's  par- 
able (Lk  16^'"'*),  lay,  a  mass  of  loathsome  sores, 
at  the  gateway  of  the  rich  man,  named  tradition- 
ally Nineuis  (Euth.  Zig.)  or  Phinees  (Clem.  Be- 
cogn. ).  The  notion  that  he  was  a  leper  (whence 
lazar-house,  lazzaretto)  is  impossible,  since  he  must 
then  have  kept  afar  off,  and  durst  not  have  lain  at 
the  rich  man*^B  gateway. 

This  has  been  pronounced  no  authentic  parable 
of  Jesus,  but  an  '  evangelic  discourse  upon  His 
words — "  that  which  is  exalted  among  men  is  an 
abomination  in  the  sight  of  God  " '  (Lk  16^'), f  on 
the  following  grounds:  (1)  Its  introduction  of  a 
proper  nanie.  Nowhere  else  in  the  Gospels  is  a 
parabolic  personage  named,  and  the  idea  prevailed 
m  early  times  that  this  is  not  a  parable  but  a 
story  from  real  life  (cf.  Tert.  de  Anim,  §  7  ;  Iren. 
adv.  Ilcer.  iv.  3.  2). 

(2)  Its  alleged  Ebionism.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  two  men  on  earth  is  not  moral  or 
religious.  It  is  not  said  that  the  rich  man  got 
his  wealth  unrighteously,  or  that  he  treated 
Lazarus  cruelly.  The  difference  was  merely  that 
the  one  was  rich  and  the  other  poor,  and  their 
dooms  are  a  reversal  of  their  earthly  conditions. 

*  In  this  parable,*  says  Strauss,  *  the  measure  of 
future  recompense  is  not  the  amount  of  good  done 

*  Juehajtin,  81.  1 :  *  In  Talmude  Hierosolymitano  unusquis- 
que  R.  Eleazar  scribitur,  alisque  Aleph,  R.  Lazar.* 
t  E.  A.  Abbott  in  Encud,  BibL  art. '  Lazarus,'  $  2. 


or  wickedness  perpetrated,  but  of  evil  endured  and 
fortune  enjoy^.* 

(3)  Its  Jewish  imagery.  («)  *  The  beggar  died, 
and  he  was  carried  away  by  the  angels.  It  was 
a  Jewish  idea  that  the  souls  of  the  righteous  were 
carried  by  angels  to  paradise  (cf.  Targ.  on  Ca  4* 
*  Non  po.ssunt  ingredi  raradisum  nisi  iusti,  quorum 
aninise  eo  f eruntur  {yer  angelos. '  (b)  The  Jews  called 
the  unseen  world  Sheol ;  and  so  closely  identical 
was  their  conception  thereof  with  that  of  the 
Greeks,  that  Sheol  is  rendered  by  the  LXX  Hades.* 
It  was  the  common  abode  of  all  souls,  good  and 
bad  alike,  where  they  received  the  due  reward  of 
tlieir  deeds ;  and  it  was  an  aggravation  of  the 
misery  of  the  wicked  that  they  continually  beheld 
the  felicity  of  the  righteous,  knowing  all  the 
while  that  they  were  excluded  from  it.  See  Light- 
foot  and  Wetstein  on  Lk  16» ;  cf .  Rev  14".  So 
in  the  parable  *  the  rich  man  in  Hades  lifts  up  his 
eyes,  being  in  torments,  and  seeth  Abraham  Ironi 
afar,  and  Lazarus  in  his  bosom.'  (c)  There  were 
tliree  Jewish  phrases  descriptive  of  the  Btate  of 
tiie  righteous  after  death :  '  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden  '  or  *  Paradise ' ;  *  under  the  throne  of  glory  * 
(cf.  Rev  6*  7**-  ") ;  *  in  Abraham's  bosom.'  The  last 
appears  in  the  parable  (vv.*'*  ®).  The  meaning  is 
that  Lazarus  was  a  guest  at  tlie  heavenly  feast. 
Cf.  Lk  14"  and  the  saying  of  R.  Jacob :  *  This 
world  is  like  a  vestibule  before  the  world  to  come  : 
prepare  thyself  at  the  vestibule,  that  thou  mayest 
be  admitted  into  the  festal -chamber.'  Lazarus 
occupied  the  place  of  honour,  reclining  on  Abra- 
ham s  breast,  even  as  the  beloved  disciple  at  the 
Last  Supper  reclined  on  the  Master's  (Jn  13^). 

These  objections,  however,  are  by  no  means 
insurmountable.  The  name  Lazarus  is  perhaps 
introduced  significantly,  defining  the  beggar's 
character.  He  was  one  who  had  found  his  help 
in  God.  It  was  not  because  he  was  poor,  but 
because  God  had  helped  him,  that  the  beggar  was 
carried  away  into  Abraham's  bosom  ;  and  Uie  rich 
man  was  doomed  not  simply  because  he  had  been 
rich,  but  because  he  had  made  a  selfish  use  of  his 
riches.  The  parable  is  an  illustration  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  moral  which  Jesus  deduces  from  the 
preceding  parable  of  the  Shrewd  Factor :  *  Make 
to  yourselves  friends  by  means  of  the  mammon  of 
unrighteousness  (i.e.  earthly  riches,  unsatisfying 
and  unenduringt),  that,  when  it  faileth,  they  may 
receive  you  into  the  eternal  tents'  (v.®).  Had 
the  rich  man  befriended  the  beggar,  he  would  have 
laid  up  for  himself  treasure  in  lieaven.  He  would 
have  bound  Lazarus  to  himself,  and  would  have 
been  welcomed  by  him  on  the  threshold  of  the 
unseen  world. 

As  for  the  Jewish  imagery,  it  constitutes  no 
argument  against  the  authenticity  of  the  parable. 
Jesus  was  accustomed  to  speak  the  language  of 
His  hearers  in  order  to  reach  their  understandings 
and  hearts.  He  often  spoke  of  the  heavenly 
feiist :  cf.  Mt  8"- '» (Lk  13^- »),  Lk  13»-27  (Mt  7«. »), 
Mt22»->*  (Lkl4W-«),  Mt  25^-18,  Lk22"=Mt26»= 
Mk  14^.  And  it  is  noteworthy  how,  when  He 
employed  Jewish  imagery,  He  was  wont  to  in- 
vest it  with  new  significance.  Thus,  the  Rabbis 
taught  that  the  alxxles  of  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked  in  Hades  were  nigh  to  each  other ;  accord- 
ing to  one,  there  was  only  a  span  between  them  ; 
according  to  another,  tlie  boundary  was  a  wall 
(Midr.  ^ohel,  103.  2:  *Deus  statuit  hoc  juxta 
illud  (Ec  7"),  id  est,  Gehennam  et  Paradisum. 
Quantum  distant  ?  Palmo.  R.  Jochanan  dicit : 
Paries  interponitur.')  But  what  says  Jesus?  *  In 
all  this  region  betwixt  us  and  you  a  great  chasm 
has  been  hxed,  that  they  that  wish  to  pass  over 

•Cf.  Schultz,  OT  TheoL  ii.  p.  321  flf. 

t  Cf.  Ps  233  pny^^jy.'p,  Tf>i$«u<  hituifrvttK,  in  contrast  to  *  de- 
lusive tracks  which  lead  nowhere'  (Cheyne). 
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from  this  side  unto  you  may  not  be  able,  nor  those 
on  that  side  cross  over  unto  us.'  The  sentence, 
He  would  indicate,  is  final,  the  separation  eternal. 
See  Gulf. 

2.  LasaruB  of  Bethany,  brother  of  Martha  and 
Mary.  There  was  a  close  and  tender  intimacy 
between  Jesus  and  tliis  household  (cf .  Jn  1  !••  ^^  *). 
From  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (October)  until 
the  Feast  of  Dedication  (December)  Jesus  so- 
journed in  Jerusalem,  making  His  appeal  to  her 
rulers  and  people.  The  former  proved  obdurate, 
and  finally  proceeded  to  violence  ( Jn  lO*^-  *).  It 
was  unsafe  for  Him  to  remain  among  them,  and 
He  retired  to  Bethany  beyond  Jordan  (v.**,  cf.  1* 
KV).  A  crowd  followed  Him  thither,  and,  un- 
disturbed by  His  adversaries.  He  exercised  a 
ministry  which  recalled,  while  it  surpassed,  the 
work  of  John  the  Baptist  on  the  same  spot  three 
years  earlier.  All  the  while  He  was  thmking  of 
Jerusalem.  He  would  fain  win  her  even  yet,  and 
He  prayed  that  God  would  brinij:  about  some  crisis 
which  might  persuade  her  of  His  Messiahship  or 
at  least  leave  her  without  excuse  (cf .  Jn  1  !**•  **). 
He  saw  not  the  way,  but  He  was  waiting  for  €rod 
to  open  it  up  ;  and  suddenly  a  message  reached 
Him  from  the  other  Bethany  that  Lazarus  was 
sick  ( Jn  1 1').  He  recognized  m  this  turn  of  events 
Grod's  answer  to  His  prayer.  It  afforded  Him  just 
such  an  opportunity  as  He  had  craved.  *  This 
sickness,'  He  said,  '  is  not  unto  death,  but  for  the 
glory  of  God,  that  tlie  Son  of  Grod  (i.e.  the  Messiah) 
may  be  glorified  thereby.'  He  did  not  hasten  to 
Bethany  and  lay  His  hand  upon  the  sick  man,  nor 
did  He,  abiding  where  He  was,  'send  forth  His 
word  and  hes^  him,'  as  He  had  done  to  the 
courtier's  son  (Jn  4**"**)  and  the  Syrophcenician 
woman's  daughter  (Mt  IS^i-a  =  Mk  1^»).  He 
deliberately  remained  where  He  was  for  two  days, 
and  then  set  out  for  Judcea.  On  His  arrival  at 
Bethany,  Lazarus  was  dead  and  buried,  and  a  large 
company,  including  many  of  the  rulers  from  the 
adjacent  capital  (v.^),  had  gathered,  in  accord- 
ance with  Jewish  custom,  to  testify  their  esteem 
for  the  good  Lazarus  and  condole  with  his  sisters. 
The  situation  favoured  the  Lord's  design.  He 
repaired  to  the  sepulchre,  which  lay  at  least  20(X) 
cubits  outside  the  town,*  and  in  presence  of  the 
assemblage  recalled  the  dead  man  to  life  and  sum- 
moned him  forth  in  his  cerements. 

It  was  an  indubitable  miracle.  In  the  sultry 
East  it  was  necessary  that  the  dead  should  he 
buried  immediately  (cf.  Ac  5** '),  and  it  sometimes 
happened  that  a  swoon  was  mistaken  for  death, 
and  the  man  awoke.  The  Jewish  fancy  was  that 
for  three  days  after  death  the  soul  hovered  about 
the  sepulchre,  fain  to  re-enter  and  reanimate  its 
tenement  of  clav  ;  and  the  bereaved  were  wont  to 
visit  the  sepulcnre  to  see  if  haply  their  dead  had 
come  to  lite.  After  three  days  decomposition  set 
in,  and  when  they  saw  its  ghastly  disfigurement 
on  the  face,  they  abandoned  hope.t  Had  Jesus 
arrived  within  three  days  after  Lazarus'  death,  it 
might  have  been  pronounced  no  miracle ;  but  He 
arrived  on  the  fourth  day,  when  decomposition 
would  have  already  set  in  (v.*). 

If  anything  could  have  conquered  the  unbelief 
of  the  rulers,  this  miracle  must  have  done  it ;  but 
they  hardened  their  hearts,  and  all  the  more  that 
the  people  were  profoundly  impressed.  The  San- 
faedrin  met  under  the  presidency  of  Caiaphas  the 
high  priest,  and  resolved  to  put  Jesus  to  death,  at 
the  same  time  publishing  an  order  that,  if  any  knew 
where  He  was,  they  should  give  information  for 
His  arrest.  He  did  not  venture  into  the  city,  but 
retired  northward  to  Ephraim,  near  the  Samaritan 
frontier.  There  He  remained  until  the  Passover 
was  nigh,  and  then  He  went  up  to  keep  the  Feast 

*  Ligfatfoot,  U.  p.  424.  t  Ligfatfoot  on  Jn  11». 


and  to  die.  Six  days  before  the  Feast  began.  He 
reached  Bethany,  and  in  defiance  of  the  San- 
hedrin's  order  received  an  ovation  from  the  towns- 
folk. They  honoured  Him  with  a  banquet  in  the 
house  of  Simon,  one  of  their  leading  men,  who  had 
been  a  leper,  and  had  perhaps  Been  healed  by 
Jesus  (see  art.  Anointing,  i.  2.).  Lazarus  of 
course  was  present.  The  news  that  Jesus  was  at 
Bethany  reached  Jerusalem,  and  next  day  a  great 
multitude  thronged  out  to  meet  Him  and  escorted 
Him  with  Messianic  honours  into  the  city.  It  was 
the  raising  of  Lazarus  that  had  convinced  them  of 
the  claims  of  Jesus  (Jn  12"* ").  The  Triumphal 
Entry  is  a  powerful  evidence  of  the  miracle. 
Without  it  such  an  outburst  of  enthusiasm  is 
unaccountable. 

It  might  be  expected  that  Lazarus  of  all  men 
should  have  stood  by  Jesus  during  the  last  dread 
ordeal ;  but  he  never  appears  after  the  banquet  in 
Simon's  house.  His  name  is  nowhere  mentioned 
in  the  story  of  the  Lord's  Passion.  What  is  the 
explanation?  Enraged  by  the  impression  which 
the  miracle  made  and  the  support  which  it  brought 
to  Jesus,  the  hich  priests  plotted  the  death  of 
Lazarus  (Jn  12*'* ") ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  ere 
the  final  crisis,  he  had  been  compelled  to  withdraw 
from  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem. 

It  was  a  stupendous  miracle,  the  greatest  which 
Jesus  ever  >vrought;  yet  it  is  not  the  supreme 
miracle  of  the  Gospel  -  story.  The  Lord's  own 
Resurrection  holds  tnat  place,  and  one  who  is  per- 
suaded of  His  claims  wiir  hardly  hesitate  to  be- 
lieve in  the  raising  of  Lazarus.  *  He  raised  the 
man,'  says  St.  Augustine,*  '  who  made  the  man ; 
for  He  is  Himself  the  Father's  only  Son,  through 
whom,  as  ye  know,  all  things  were  made.  If, 
therefore,  all  things  were  made  through  Him,  what 
wonder  if  one  rose  from  the  dead  through  Him, 
when  so  many  are  daily  bom  through  Him  ?  It  is 
a  greater  thing  to  create  men  than  te  raise  them.' 

Naturalistic  criticism,  however,  has  assailed  the 
miracle.  Much  has  been  made  of  the  silence  of 
the  Svnoptists,  who  must,  it  is  alleged,  have  re- 
corded it  had  they  known  of  it,  and  must  have 
known  of  it  had  it  occurred.  Their  silence  in  this 
instance,  however,  is  merely  part  of  a  larger  problem 
— their  silence  regarding  theLord'sJudajan  ministry 
generally,  and  their  peculiar  reticence  regarding 
the  family  of  Bethany. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  affirm  that  the  desperate- 
ness  of  the  assaults  which  have  been  directed 
against  it  constitute  a  powerful  apologetic  for  the 
miracle.  (1)  The  earlier  rationalists  (Paulus,  Ven- 
turini),  in  spite  of  the  Evangelist's  specific  testi- 
mony to  the  contrary,  supposed  that  Lazarus  had 
not  really  died  but  only  fallen  into  a  trance.  He 
had  been  buried  alive,  and  he  awoke  to  conscious- 
ness through  the  combined  influences  of  the  cool- 
ness of  the  cave,  the  pungent  odour  of  the  burial 
spices  (cf.  Jn  19^),  and  the  stream  of  warm  air 
which  rushed  in  when  the  stone  was  removed. 
Jesus,  looking  in,  perceived  that  he  wa^  alive,  and 
bade  him  come  forth. 

(2)  According  to  Strauss,  the  story,  like  the  two 
earlier  stories  of  resuscitation  (Mt  9^®*"^-^*=Mk 
521-M.  85-4S^  Lk  8«-^  ^-^ ;  7"-"),  is  a  myth,  originat- 
ing in  the  desire  of  the  primitive  Church  that  the 
Messiah  should  not  only  rival  but  surpass  His 
great  prototypes  in  the  OT.  Elijah  and  Elisha 
had  wrought  miracles  of  resuscitation  (1  K  IT"*"^*, 
2  K  4^*),  and  Jesus  must  do  the  like  in  a  more 
wonderful  manner. 

(3)  Renan  regarded  the  miracle  as  an  imposture. 
*  Tired  of  the  cold  reception  which  the  Kingdom 
of  God  found  in  the  capital,  the  friends  of  Jesus 
wished  for  a  great  miracle  which  should  strike 
powerfully  the  incredulity  of  the  Jerusalemites.' 

*  In  Joan,  Bv.  Tnct  xlix.  9 1. 
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And  the  sick  Lazams  lent  himself  to  their  design. 
Pallid  with  disease,  he  let  himself  he  \^Tapped  in 
grave-clothes  and  shat  up  in  the  sepulchre ;  and 
when  Jesus,  believing  that  he  was  dead,  came  to 
taJce  a  last  look  at  his  friend's  remains,  Lazarus 
came  forth  in  his  bandages,  his  head  covered  with 
a  winding-sheet.    Jesus  acquiesced  in  the  fraud. 

*  Not  by  any  fault  of  his  own,  but  by  that  of  others, 
his  conscience  had  lost  something  of  its  original 
purity.  Desperate  and  driven  to  extremity,  he 
was  no  longer  his  own  master.  Hb  mission  over- 
whelmed hmi,  and  he  yielded  to  the  torrent.  .  .  . 
He  was  no  more  able  than  St.  Bernard  or  St.  Francis 
to  moderate  the  avidity  for  the  marvellous  displayed 
by  the  multitude,  ana  even  by  his  own  disciples.' 

(4)  Later  criticism  is  still  more  destructive.  Not 
only  was  the  miracle  never  wrought,  but  there  was 
never  such  a  man  as  Lazarus.  The  story  is  *  non- 
historical,  like  the  History  of  the  Creation  in 
Grenes^s,  and  like  the  records  of  tiie  other  miracles 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel ;  all  of  which  are  poetic  de- 
velopments.' *  Keim  finds  the  germ  of  the  story 
in  the  Ebionite  parable  of  the  Kich  Man  and  the 
Begcar  (Lk   IB**-").     *  If,'  says  Abraham  in  the 

£  arable,  'to  Moses  and  the  prophets  they  do  not 
earken,  not  even  if  one  rise  from  the  dead  will 
they  be  persuaded ' ;  and  the  Johannine  narrative 
is  this  saying  converted  into  a  history:  a  man 
rose  from  the  dead,  and  the  Jews  did  not  believe. 
Lazarus  full  of  corruption  corresponds  to  the 
beggar  full  of  sores.  Tlie  story  is  thus  doubly 
divorced  from  reality,  being  an  unhistorlcal  de- 
velopment of  an  unauthentic  parable. 

LiTKRATCRE.— 1.  Hastings'  DB,  art.  *  Lazams  and  Dives'; 
Trench,  Bruce,  Orelli,  and  Dods  on  the  ParaJble8\  Plummer, 

*  St.  Luke  •  (/CQ. «»  ^c- ;  Beniier,  Gospel  in  Paris,  p.  448  f . 

2.  Hastings'  DB,  art.  *  Lazarus  of  Bethany ' ;  the  standard 
Lives  of  Cnrtjd ;  Ehnslie,  Expository  Lectures  and  Sennons, 
p.  92  ff.;  Maclaren,  Unchanging  Christ,  p.  282  ff.  On  the 
rationalistic  objections  to  the  miracle  see  tne  chapter  on  '  The 
Later  Miracles'  in  Fairbairn's  Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ  (or 
in  Expositor,  Ist  Ser.  ix.  fl879]  p.  178ff.),  where  the  theories  of 
I^ulus,  Strauss,  Baur,  and  Renan  are  fully  dealt  with. 

D.  Smith. 

LEADING.— '  Lead '  is  used  in  the  Gospels  in  its 
ordinary  senses :  intransitively  in  the  description 
of  the  ways  that  lead  to  life  or  destruction  (Mt 
7"- "),  and  transitively  often.  The  OT  metaphor 
of  Jehovah  as  a  Shepherd  leading  His  peojile  like 
a  flock  (Ps  23^  80^)  is  repeated  in  the  parfiibles  repre- 
senting Christ  as  a  Shepherd  whose  siieep  recognize 
and  obey  Him  (Jn  lO*-  *•  ^).  The  general  concep- 
tion of  God's  leading  His  people,  so  frequent  in 
the  Psalms  and  in  Deutero-Isaiali  and  elsewhere, 
is  aasumed  in  the  petition  'Lead  us  not  into 
temptation'  (Mt  6",  Lk  11*);  for  the  true  life  is 
along  a  right  path  wherein  God  leads  His  children. 

The  leadership  of  religious  authorities  is  referred 
to  in  the  description  of  scribes  and  Pharisees  as 

*  blind  guides'  or  *  blind  leaders  of  the  blind'  (Mt 
23^*  15**) ;  the  metaphor  l)eing  based  on  the  sisrht, 
familiar  in  Eastern  cities,  of  rows  or  files  of  blind 
{)ersons  each  holding  by  the  one  in  front.  But, 
as  this  saying  is  placed  by  St.  Luke  (6"**)  in  im- 
mediate connexion  with  the  appointment  of  the 
Twelve,  it  may  be  presumed  that  Jesus  pressed  on 
His  disciples  the  necessity  of  their  recognizing  and 
qualifying  for  the  duties  of  true  leadership.  They 
are  required  to  have  light  and  to  let  it  shine,  to  be, 
in  short,  '  men  of  light  and  leading.' 

The  position  of  Jesus  as  a  Leader  is  most  fre- 
quently expressed  in  terms  of  following.  The 
imperative  '  Follow  me '  is  addres.sed  to  individuals, 
as  Peter  and  Andrew,  James  and  John  (Mt  4*'*  ^^), 
Matthew  (Mt  9»),  and  Philip  (Jn  1«) ;  and  to  un- 
named disciples  or  listeners  (Mt  8-'^  19-' )■  It  is 
repeated  in  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Kingdom, 
where  self-denial  or  cross-bearing  is  enjoined  (Mt 
16^,  Mk  8»*,  Lk  9  ^  Jn  12-«) ;  but  here  the  refer- 
*  E.  A.  Abbott,  art.  '  Lazarus,'  f  4,  in  Encyc.  Biblica. 


ence  is  to  Jesus  as  a  supreme  example  rather  than 
a  present  guide,  and  the  instruction  is  primarily 
spiritual.  |t  may  be  said  that  during  His  whole 
public  ministry  Jesus  was  leading  and  training 
disciples  to  carry  on  His  work  ;  while  the  risen 
Clirist  is  the  Head  of  the  Church  and  the  Leader 
of  the  Christian  army  (Mt  2S^^^), 

Four  times  the  term  '  Leader '  {dpxny^)  is  applied 
to  Christ:   in  the  EV  phrases  'Prince  of  life,' 

*  Prince,'  'Captain  (RV  'Author')  of  salvation,' 

*  Author  of  faith '  (Ac  3"  5»,  He  2^^  12«) ;  and  a 
similar  meaning  is  expressed  by  wp6dpofjLot,  *  Fore- 
runner '  ( H  e  6^).  In  these  passages  the  leadership  is 
through  death  from  life  on  earth  to  life  in  heaven. 

LxTERATmB.— H.  Bushnell,  The  New  Life,  p.  74  ;  Phillips 
Brooks,  Mystery  of  Iniquity,  p.  171 ;  B.  B.  Warfield,  Power  qf 
God  unto  Salvation,  p.  16L  J^  SCOTT. 

LEARNING. — To  what  extent  did  learning  pre- 
vail in  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Christ  ?  and  is  it 
correct  to  say  that  He  Himself  and  His  Apostles 
and  disciples  were  illiterate  ? 

Higher  education  existed  at  least  in  the  col- 
legiate institutions  of  the  capital.  From  the 
restoration  following  the  epoch  of  the  Exile  there 
was  a  class  of   men  who   are  known   to  us  as 

*  scribes*  {^djphSrim).  Their  point  of  union  was 
their  knowledge  of  the  Law,  and  Scriptures, 
and  Traditions.  So  far  they  are  parallel  to  the 
shastrit,  who  are  the  authorities  on  Hindu  litera* 
ture.  Ezra,  the  second  founder  of  the  theocracy 
and  a  man  of  priestly  birth,  is  designated  a  scribe 
(Ezr  7®).  From  his  date  measures  were  taken, 
directed  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
the  sacred  authority  of  the  Law.  The  scribe  was 
an  interpreter  to  the  people.  The  period  of  higher 
inspiration  was  giving  place  to  an  age  of  didactic 
literature.  And  a  succession  of  able  scribes  arose 
who  expounded  the  sacred  books,  cherished  and 
enlarged  tradition,  detenuined  the  details  of  re- 
ligious observance,  and  wrote  the  Law  in  its  ex- 
clusiveness  on  the  minds  of  the  people.  They  were 
at  their  best  in  the  4th  or  3rd  cent.  B.C. ;  but 
they  continued  for  many  centuries.  Pharisaism 
was  a  development  of  them,  and  they  are  also 
connected  witli  the  later  books  of  Wisdom,  while 
in  the  post-Christian  period  their  chief  men  are 
the  Rabbis.  Part  of  their  work  consisted  in  the 
training  of  young  scribes,  and  for  this  end  scliools 
or  colleges  were  formed.  In  these  the  Scriptures 
formed  a  literary  and  theological  basis,  the  Law, 
traditions,  and  national  history'  were  expounded, 
and  judgment  was  civen  on  the  problems  and 
practical  questions  oi  the  time.  This  education 
was  professional,  and  contained  no  secular  culture  ; 
and  it  was  intensely  national  or  Jewish.  Yet  here 
as  elsewhere  there  were  varieties  of  opinion  and 
diverging  tendencies.  The  schools  of  Hillel  and 
Shammai  were  rival  institutions  in  the  years  pre- 
ceding the  birth  of  our  Lord.  A  generation  later 
Hillel  was  succeeded  by  his  perhaps  more  liberal 
grandson,  Gamaliel,  to  whose  classroom  St.  Paul 
came  from  Asia  Minor  to  be  trained  in  the  Law. 

Other  schools  less  exclusively  religious,  more 
akin  to  (Jreek  institutions,  are  known  to  have 
existed  in  Jerusalem  and  other  towns,  where 
especially  the  sons  of  men  not  opposed  to  the 
Roman  occupation  might  be  trained  for  public 
life.  Jews  oi  the  Disi)ersion  were  at  home  in  the 
Greek  language,  and  had  more  immediate  access 
to  Greek  literature.  About  the  time  of  Christ 
several  of  the  later  apoer3'phal  books  were  written. 
Culture  was  widespread,  and  at  least  two  Jews 
l)elong  to  general  literature  :  Philo  the  philosopher 
of  Alexandria,  who  endeavoured  to  reconcile  Hel- 
lenism and  Judaism  ;  and  Josephus  the  historian, 
who  was  brought  up  in  Jerusalem. 

But  the  work  of  the  scribes  was  not  confined  to 
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'  liigher  education. '  In  every  village  they  liod 
planted  a  synagogue,  and  in  fonnexion  with  every 
Bynagotme  an  elementary  school  was  ultimately 
opened.  For  many  centuries  the  f.ni.inill^  of  the 
^ouns  was  a  duty  enjoined  upon  pareots.  Abont 
B.C.  75,  Simon  ben  Shctucli,  a  scribe  and  PhariBee, 
is  said  to  have  carried  a,  laiv  renniring  boys  t« 
attend  '  the  elementary  scliool.'  I'robably  before 
that  date  a  lower  school  aystem  (tmch  as  was 
Itnown  to  exist  in  the  Greek  world )  was  tentatively 
tried  in  all  leading  centres.  Now  education  was 
made  compulsory.  The  nclioolruom,  known  aa 
the  '  iiouse  of  the  book,'  was  either  iian  of  the 
BjUBgogtte  or  of  the  teacher's  house.  The  teacher, 
or  hazziin,  belonged  to  a,  humble  rank  of  the  fra. 
temity  of  scribes.  I.k  (5')  refers  to  a  gathering  of 
teachers  of  tlie  law  {yataSiSiirtaXoi}  from  every  citv 
.  and  village  of  the  land.  Whether  or  not  scfaoot- 
masters  are  included,  the  reference  implies  a  wide 
dilTusion  of  education. 

The  instmctioo  given  in  these  xchools  is  con- 
sidered by  Ramsay  {Edacntion  ofChrUt)  superior 
to  tliat  of  Greece  or  any  other  ancient  land.  The 
subjects  of  study  and  methods  of  teaching  were 
calculated  to  call  forth  and  develop  the  be^t 
mental  faculties  of  tiie  boys.  In  the  choice  of 
subjects  the  theoretical  and  practical  were  auc- 
cessfully  combined ;  and  impiU  were  taught  both 
to  think  and  to  act,  while  maxims  of  duty  were 
graven  on  their  memories*.  The  Htnndard  of  aver- 
age intelligence  was  therefore  high.  And  while  in 
moat  cases  no  regular  xecondary  education  fol- 
lowed, it  is  to  lie  rememliercd  that  the  synagogue 
remained  a  |ilace  of  instruction  rather  than  of 
formal  worship,  and  also  tliat  talented  young  men 
-could  carry  reading  and  study  farther  tlian  public 

Iirovision  was  mule  for.  Whether  any  of  the 
eading  disciples  were  educated  in  Jerusalem  can- 
not be  definitely  known.  Hut  thej'  were  not 
ignorant.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  men  of 
keen  intelligence  and  ardent  spirit,  who  iind  bci^n 
clieriehing  tlie  MeHsianic  hope  and  found  in  Jeiiu^ 
the  realization  of  their  dreams. 

Ancient  literature  was  mainly  religious ;  and 
learning  is  founded  on  literature.  But  though  the 
circle  of  leaminf;  liad  religion  ox  its  centre,  it  in. 
eluded  some  study  of  all  liie  ohnons  phenomena 
of  nature.  Modem  discovery  is  proving  that  iitit 
only  famous  countries  such  as  Egypt  or  Baljy- 
lonia,  but  also  ]>eoples  whone  very  names  were 
formerly  unknown,  iiad  a  developed  civilization 
and  system  of  thought.  Amongst  the  Israellles 
Moses  and  Solomon  are  credited  (Ac  7",  1  K  4*-") 
with  all  tlie  knowledge  the  world  then  po(«esHe<l : 
and  to  the  latter  are  attributed  not  only  jxjetry  and 

Shilosophy,  bat  also  an  exhaustive  knowledge  of 
Natural  History,  The  people  were  skill^  in 
mnsic  and  in  work*  of  architecture.  But  while 
Israel  was  producing  its  prophets,  the  imaginative 
genius  of  Greece  was  creating  a  secular  literature 
and  founding  sciences,  Groduallv  Greek  influenre 
extended  to  all  lands.  It  was  telt  in  Jerusalem 
«ven  in  tiie  days  of  greatest  exclusiveness.  Greek 
was  the  language  of  tlie  Hellenistic  Jews,  and  tlie 
Septuagiut  was  their  Bible.  Greek  ideas  were 
thus  diRused  over  the  surface  of  Hebraic  religion, 
and  bellied  to  enrich  the  thought  and  life  of  the 
planters  of  Cliri.stinnily.  Of  the  NT  «Titings  it 
may  confidently  be  said  that  they  are  not  the 
work  of  unlearned  men.  St.  Paul  was  probably 
much  more  learned  than  bis  letters  show  (Ac 
SB*-"),  The  Johannine  writings  are  artistically 
conceived,  and  studded  with  gems  of  thonglit  and 
expression.  The  Epistles  t^  the  Hebrews  and 
Ephesinns  show  an  imaginative  scope  and  a  rhe- 
torical power  scarcely  surpassed.  St.  Luke  hod  a 
literal-^  faculty  rare  amongst  physicians.  It  is 
true  that  Peter  and  John  are  styled  '  unlearned ' 
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(Ao  4"j ;  yet  this  is  but  the  technical  description 
(i.ypAfi.iui'tai  «al  Hiiirai)  of  iiitn  who  had  not  gradu- 
ated in  the  colleges  of  the  scribes.  If  not  many 
noble  were  called  (1  Co  1^),  there  were  at  least 
some  who  combined  spiritual  insight  with  literary 
culture,  and  who  were  able  to  express  the  new 
ideas  in  forms  whose  beauty  is  partially  hidden 
by  their  Uivinenees. 

Of  Jesns  Himself  His  enemies  avked  (Jn  7"), 
'  How  knoweth  this  man  letters  (ypd^i/iam),  having 
never  learned?'  No  doubt  it  was  tme  that  He 
had  never  studied  Jeivisli  theology  at  any  of  the 
great  Habbinical  schools.  But  not  only  did  He 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  letter  of  the 
OT,  as  He  repeatedly  showed  (see,  e.g.,  Mt  ff^-*" 
I2»r.twr.  i3i«.  |5«.n.  Iftur.  iw.  21"- «■  •>  22^  »IB.  ««. 
ai"-"'-  28"27*),  but  He  revealed  an  insight  into 
Scripture  and  an  expository  skill  (and  this  was 
what  the  Jews  specially  meant  by  His  'knowing 
letters')  at  wbich  they  were  compelled  to  niarvel 
(JuT"").     This  'learning' of  Jesus,  for  ypiiiiuLTn  in 


His  education  in  Scripture  would  begin  in  the 
family  circle,  and  most  probably  be  continued  in  a 
synagogue  school.  In  early  yontli  He  showed  His 
interext  in  tlie  synagogal  instruction  (Lk  S"),  and 
ever  afterwards  it  waii  His  'custom'  to  frequent 
those  services  of  the  synagogue  at  wliich  Moses 
and  the  I'ropliets  were  leau  and  explained  (Lk  4"). 
But  His 'learning 'and  consequent  ' teaching,' on 
the  spiritual  side,  as  He  Hinutelf  declared,  came 
from  an  inward  and  Divine  spring  (Jn  7*^ "),  a 
saying  whicli  helps  to  explain  the  statement  of 
twoof  theSj'noptists(Mt7"llMk  1*=),  '  He  taught 
them  OS  one  having  authority,  and  not  an  the 
scribes '  {ypaiiiiaTta).    See  also  art.  Education. 

LmsATTnii.— IlHtinn'Dil.irt. ' Edncstlon ' ;  ^Wmt.aJP 
n.\.'!fa-3Sa,i\.A1-Bi:taa*hi^\in.Lifia,i4lTiar;  I.  2i8-SH  ; 
SUlfcer,  Imayo  Chritli.  p|),  H7-104.  H.  bCOTT, 

LEAVEM.— Tiie  effect  of  leaven  u|ion  dough  to 
which  it  is  added  is  due  to  minute  living  organisms 
disseminated  through  it  in  great  numbers.  These 
organisms  are  one  or  more  species  of  yeast-fnnp. 


as  In  Bolutiona  of  sugar.  Whether  lodged  in  sour 
dough  (leaven)  or  collected  free  out  of  fermenting 

vats  (compressed  yeast),  they  cause  the  same  elTect 
when  introduceil  into  bread  sponge.  At  the  |)re- 
sent  time  leaven  is  not  so  much  used  for  the  light- 
ening of  bread  as  yeast,  because  it  is  apt  to  impart 
to  bread  a  sour  taste  and  a  disagreeable  oiiour, 

Vn^luiiKt  -mn  flnt  ircoffniKd  (ICSO)  b;^  the  Dutcti  nitunliiit 
LeuWEnhock  In  th*  icuiii  flmling  on  the  turtaw  of  tenmnllnB 
beet.  HlUi  hii  Iniperfwt  lensn  he  wx  sble  to  obn-nt  little  ol 
tlKlr  gtrriRlure  bejimd  tbe  HiA  Ihit  ttaey  wnn  very  snnll 

hnvlnit  for  the  DHiiit  port  na  DVkl  or  elllp«l<ut  iihape.  Tbt  <n- 
cl1v]diul  >'em«t-cc1l  cooslits  ot  &  niAm  ol  proCoplvni  endoeed  In 
B  drliiste  nil  ol  wlIulOK.  Th»  protopluin,  u  In  the  cue  nt 
all  the  lun^,  ODDt^ni  no  chlonpbj-I],  (nd  Is,  ncoerdinEl.v, 
dependent  upon  oivuilc  nutter  for  W  naurlthment.  It  le 
gnuiulu-,  bikT  uiusllyBhowi  one  larne  non-contmctlle  vanoole 
or  eerenJ  iimkll  vepqniee  Kinttinlnir  water.  Tt  has  also  a 
nqcleiiH,  which,  however,  oan  be  bnHi|Eht  Into  ^iew  oa\y  oStjer 
■[HcUl  Irealnienb    The  ri«  o(  the  j-aut-cell  nries  Iruni  1-5 

Inch)^  Durii%  the  iDitctl'e  iti^cethe  rvll<  wclsoblM,  i>ut  In  u 
•ntlvely  lermentlnit  medium  Oiej'  owor  In  Btnups  or  fnniillm, 
orguiliany  united  snd  coniUtlnit  ol  troni  two  hi  di  or  eight 

hen  resch  huturlty,  they  neparftte  from  one  enother.  each  one 
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dependent  Individuals.  Pasteur,  to  whose  elaborate  investiga- 
tions we  are  deeply  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  the  aeents 
and  the  process  of  fermentation,  found  that  two  cells  proouced 
eight  in  two  hours  at  a  temperature  of  IS  degrees  C.  The 
multiplication  is  more  rapid  at  a  higher  temperature. 

Yeast-fungi  secure  their  food  for  the  most  part  from  weak 
solutions  of  grapte-sugar.  They  convert  grape-sugar  into  alcohol 
and  carbon  dioxide.  This  conversion  is  known  as  the  alcoholic 
fermentation.  The  same  action  takes  place  in  moistened  wheat- 
flour  when  yeast  is  mixed  with  it.  Tne  wheat  gndn  contains  a 
ferment,  diastnse^  whose  function  is  the  conversion  of  the  in- 
soluble starch  of  the  nain  into  soluble  ^^pe- sugar  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  embryo  when  the  grain  germinates.  Dias- 
tase is  present,  of  course,  in  wheat-flour,  and  when  the  condi- 
tions of  moisture  and  temperature  are  supplied,  as  in  a  gently 
heated  bread  spon^,  it  effects  the  same  conversion  as  under 
natural  conditions  m  the  germinating  grain.  Some  of  the  flour 
starch  is  changed  into  grape-sugar,  in  which  the  yeast-cells 
excite  the  alcoholic  fermentation.  The  bubble  of  the  gas 
carbon  dioxide  produced  in  the  fermentation  are  entangled  in 
the  glutinous  spongy  and,  expanded  by  heat,  puff  it  up  or 
lighten  it.    If,  now,  more  flour  is  thoroughly  mixed  with  this 

rage  so  as  to  scatter  the  yca.st-cells  of  tne  sponge  tJiroughout 
nuu»,  the  whole  will  shortly  be  leavened  by  the  gas  which 
continues  to  be  given  off  by  ttie  agency  of  the  rapidly  multiply- 
ing cells.  A  practically  indefinite  quantity  of  flour  so  treated 
can  be  leavened  by  '  a  httle  leaven.' 

The  week  which  Ijegan  with  the  Passover  is 
called  *  the  days  of  unleavenetl  bread '  (Mt  26", 
Mk  14^-  ",  Lk  &*•  ■'),  from  the  practice  enjoined  in 
Ex  23",  Lv  23«,  Dt  16»-  *•  «. 

The  effect  of  leaven  in  raising  a  mass  of  dough 
(see  above)  is  the  basis  of  our  Lord's  parable  of  the 
Leaven  (Mt  13»,  Lk  IZ^  «»),  which  sets  forth  the 
gradual  and  pervasive  influence  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  upon  tlie  whole  of  human  society. 

The  fermentation  produced  by  leaven  was  re- 
garded as  a  species  of  putrefaction,  and  tlus, 
together  with  the  tendency  of  leaven  to  spread, 
explains  the  figure  in  which  *the  leaven  of  the 
Pharisees  and  badducees '  stands  for  their  corrupt 
teaching  (Mt  16«-  ",  Mk  8^»),  or,  s»  St.  Luke  puts  it 
more  specifically  in  the  case  of  the  Pharisees,  their 
hypocrLsy  (Lk  12^).  •  The  leaven  of  Herotl '  (Mk  S^*) 
similarly  denotes  the  policy  of  the  Herodian  party. 

LiTERATrRB.— Trench,  Dods,  Bruce,  Orelli  on  the  Parables ; 
Winterbotham,  Kingdom  of  Ilmven,  70;  Drummond,  Stones 
Rolled  Away,  144  ;  Scott-Holland,  God's  City,  143;  Macmillan, 
Tuio  Worlds  are  Ours,  153 ;  R.  Flint,  Christ's  Kinndom,  170. 

W.  L.  PoTEAT  and  James  Patrick. 

LEAYE8.— The  tree  is  often  used  in  NT  as  a 
symbol  of  the  life  of  a  man.  Leaves  are  the  in- 
dication of  the  existence  of  life  in  the  tree.  The 
barren  fig-tree  was  cursed  by  our  Lord  because  it 
had  leaves  only  (Mt  2P»,  Mk  II")  and  no  fruit. 
See  Fio-TREE.  We  have  here  a  ty])e  of  religious 
profession  unaccompanied  by  pi*actice,  a  spiritual 
condition  which  always  drew  from  our  Lord  the 
strongest  condemnation. 

The  putting  forth  of  leaves  by  the  fig-tree  is 
referrea  to  by  our  Lord  as  one  of  the  indications 
that  summer  is  nigh  (Mt  24«,  Mk  IS^S).  See 
Robertson  Nicoll,  Ten  Minute  SennonJt,  59. 

C.  H.  Prichard. 

LEBBAUS.  —  The  name  'Lebbseus'  has  com- 
pletely disappeared  from  the  RV  ;  in  the  AV  it 
occurs  (Mt  10^)  in  the  list  of  the  Apostles  :  *  Leb- 
beus,  whose  surname  was  Thaddeus.'  [On  this 
spelling  see  Scrivener's  Paragraph  Bible,  p.  Ixxxi, 
note  3].  This  is  the  reading  of  the  Received  Text, 
which  is  still  maintained  in  the  Patriarchal  Edition 
of  the  Greek  Testament  (Constantinople,  1904), 
and  supported  by  most  of  the  Greek  MSS,  to  which 
was  adaed  lately  the  Palimpsest  of  Cairo.  The 
modem  critical  editions  are  unanimous  in  the 
omission  of  *  whose  surname  was,'  but  are  divided 
about  the  name  itself,  reading  either  *  Thaddaeus,' 
as  Lachmann,  Tregelles,  WH,  RV,  or  *  Lebbteus,'  as 
Alford,  Tischendorf,  and  WH  in  the  margin.    The 

?[uestion  of  reading  is  here  of  singular  importance  ; 
or  the  name  is  one  of  the  test  passages  of  textual 
criticism  in  the  NT.  WH  (§  304)  adduce  the  read- 
ing *  Thaddaeus '  found  only  in  KB  as  proof  of  the 


unique  excellence  of  these  MSS,  and  are  inclined 
te  attribute  the  name  *  I^ebba^us '  te  an  attempt 
to  bring  Levi  (Mk  2^*)  within  the  number  of  the 
Twelve.  But  if  so,  why  was  this  attempt  not 
made  in  Mk  3^®  ?  There  '  Lebbaeus '  is  attested  only 
by  D  and  the  Old  Latin  MSS  n  h  dff  i  q  r,  whereas 
in  Mt.  D  has  the  support  of  at  least  one  Greek 
minuscule  (122),  of  Jc — the  oldest  Latin  witness, 
spelt  i^hhceus  [the  others,  ah  g  h  gat,  rea<l  in  Mt. 
*  Judas  Zelotes '] — and  of  all  witnesses  for  the  TR. 
The  reading  of  the  latter  is  apparently  a  conflation 
of  the  name  Lebbseus  (Mt.)  with  the  name  Thad- 
dseus  (Mk.) ;  while  D,  as  is  its  custom,  assimilated 
Mk.  to  Mt.  Allen  {EBi  5032)  sees  in  *  Lebbjeus  * 
the  *  Western '  gloss  of  a  copyist,  who  connected 
the  name  Thaddajus  with  thMd=inamnia,  and 
wished  to  substitute  a  not  dissimilar  name,  which 
should  be  more  appropriate  te  an  Apostle  and  less 
undignified. 

A  trace  of  the  name  *  Lebboeus '  is  also  found  in 
the  list  of  the  Apostles  as  given  in  Tatian's  Di-a- 
fessaron  according  to  Ishodad;  but  here  'Lebbjeus' 
is  inserted  between  *  James '  and  *  son  of  Alphai,* 
and  Judas  Jacobi  is  added  afterwards  (see  Zahn's 
Corn,  on  Mt.y  and  Burkitt,  Evangelian  aa-Mephar- 
reshe,  ii.  270).  The  Syriac  lexicographer  Bar 
Bahlul  explained  that  Judas  Thomas  was  called 
Lcbbwits  and  ThaddoBUs  on  account  of  his  wisdom. 
Very  curious  is  the  testimony  of  the  MSS  of  the 
Evangeliarium  Hierosolymitanum,  The  MSS  AB 
give  'p  pD»D  nnn  npnKi  \-\t\  u\^y^ 

C  has  'p  p^D  npm  pm  on**?! 

Here  oivVi  seems  to  be  a  combination  of  '  Leb- 
b»us '  and  *  Juda.s,'  and  npn  a  confusion  of  *  Thad- 
d.Tus '  with  *  was  sumamed.'  In  the  Ap,  Const, 
vi.  14,  cod.  h  spells  Aeuoios,  viii.  26,  cod.  a  Ac^aios  ; 
it  is  a  pity  that  the  new  edition  of  Funk  does  not 
contain  the  lists  of  the  Ajwstles  jjiven  by  de 
Lagarde,  p.  282  f.  In  Ap.  Canst,  vii.  46,  Judas 
Jacobi  is  mentioned  as  third  bishop  of  Jerusalem. 
The  list  of  Lag.  p.  283,  distinguishes  Judas  Jacobi 
as  the  tenth  Apostle  from  QadSaioi  6  Ae^cuo;  koI 
'Ioi;5as  as  the  eleventh.  In  the  Synaxaries  of  the 
Greek  Church  (1)  Judas  (in  Lk.),  *  who  is  called  by 
Mt.  and  Mk.  Thaddceus  and  Lebbseus,'  the  brother 
of  Jesus  after  the  flesh,  is  celebrated  on  the  19th 
June,  and,  together  with  the  other  Apostles,  on 
30th  June,  as  the  last  of  them.  From  him  is  dis- 
tinguished (2)  the  Apostle  Thaddn^us,  who  is  also 
LeblxBUS,  one  of  the  Seventy,  celebrated  on  the  21st 
August ;  and  (3)  Judas  Zelotes  on  the  22nd  May. 

As  supplement  to  the  art.  Judas  (i.  906X  it  may  be  stated  that 
this  strange  combination  '  Judas  2^]otc8,'  mentioned  above  as 
the  reading  of  the  Old  Latin  MSS  in  Mt  10»,  is  attested  for  Rome 
by  the  chronographer  of  the  year  334,  by  the  list  of  the  canonical 
books  of  the  year  382 ;  and  for  Ravenna  by  the  mosaics  of  the 
great  Baptistry  (5th  cent).  From  the  oldest  MSS  of  the  Mar- 
tyrologium  Hieronymianum  it  would  appear  that  also  in  the 
name  of  the  28th  Oct.  *  SS.  Simon  and  J  tide  App.  MM.*  the 
latter  name  is  not  an  abbrenation  of  Jttdas  Jacobi,  but  of 
Jxuias  Zelotes. 

The  meaning  of  the  name  *  Lebbaeus '  is  equally 
doubtful.  The  explanation  corculum  by  Jerome 
(after  the  surname  of  Scipio  Nasica)  is  not  proved. 
Por  relationship  with  Levi  the  spelling  Aeuatos  and 
AaBiS  might  be  adduced,  against  it  the  double  bb, 
A  l  at  the  l)eginning  of  a  name  may  have  the  same 
origin  as  the  L  in  Lulianus=Julianus,  Lestus= 
Justus,  etc.  J.  Lightfoot  ( Ifor.  Hcb.  325)  derived 
*  Lebba^us '  from  the  home  of  the  man,  and  so 
already  Ishotlad.  Josephus  (Ant.  xiii.  §  97)  men- 
tions a  town  Lcmba  in  Moab,  which  he  calls  Libba 
( X  i  V.  1 7  [  r.  /.  L  ihias] ).  Dal  man  ( Words  of  Jesus,  50, 
Grammatik',  178|  compares  Pham.  k2*?  {CIS  i.  147), 
and  Sinai  tic  'K37  (Euting,  Sin.  Inschriften,  421) 
and  denies  affinity  with  Levi.  Finally,  the  name 
Labbu  (  =  Nel>o)  may  be  compared  in  the  Syriac 
Doctrine  of  Addai, 

That  there  was  another  Judas  besides  the  traitor 
among  the  Twelve  is  attested  by  Jn  14^,  and  it  is 
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possible  that  later  his  name  was  less  used  to  avoid 
remembrance  of  the  traitor  and  confusion  with 
him,  and  that  his  original  name  *  Judas '  was  re- 
pla(^  bj  *  Thaddseus  in  Mk.  and  bv  '  Lebbseus ' 
in  Mt.  (if  this  be  the  true  reading  ror  Mt.).  In 
Ac  1^  we  have  three  names — Joseph,  Barsabbas, 
Justus ;  in  a  similar  way  we  should  get  here  three 
or  even  four  —  Judas,  son  of  James,  Lebbaeus, 
Thaddseus.  The  testimony  of  Origen  (c.  Cels.  i. 
62  [Berlin  ed.  i.  113])  is  rather  confused.  Against 
Cetsus,  who  mentioned  *  publicans  and  sailors '  in 
the  plural  among  the  ten  or  eleven  followers  of 
Jesus,  Origen  says  that  by  the  sailors  Celsus  may 
mean  the  sons  ofZebedee ;  but  of  publicans  there 
was  only  Matthew  among  the  Twelve.  Even  if 
the  publican  Aein^t  (so  cod.  A,  AevU  P)  followed 
Jesus,  yet  he  was  not  of  the  number  of  the 
Twelve,  el  fiij  xard  riva  rCov  dtmypd^pia^  tou  Jcard 
yL6,pK09  ei^77eXiot;.  Did  Origen  know  the  reading 
of  D  and  its  Latin  allies  in  Mk.,  and  identify  Leb- 
bseus with  Levi  ?  * 

LiTSRATURB. — See  vol.  i.  pp.  103,  457,  906  ;  and  below  at  end 
o!  art.  Thadd«U8.  Eb.  NeSTLE. 

LEGION  (Xeytiuy  \\ey€(jjv\  a  loan-word  from  the 
Latin  legioy  which  meant  originally  a  '  gathering ' 
of  the  citizen  army  of  Rome). — The  wonl  *le^on' 
occurs  in  two  contexts  in  the  (jrospels.  One  is  in 
the  scene  at  Gethsemane,  when  Peter  cut  off  the 
ear  of  the  high  priest's  slave  (Mt  26") ;  the  other 
occurs  in  the  narrative  about  the  man  with  the 
unclean  spirit  in  the  country  of  the  Gerasenes 
(Mk  5»- "»,  Lk  8» ;  but  not  in  Matthew's  account, 
which  gives  two  men).  In  both  cases  the  reference 
is  to  the  large  number  of  persons  who  compose  a 
legion :  in  the  one  case  the  legions  of  angels  are  at 
the  disposal  of  Jesus,  if  He  asks  for  them  ;  in  the 
other  ttie  ^eat  number  of  evil  spirits  can  be  de- 
scribed only  by  the  name  *  legion.'  The  present 
writer  cannot  recall  any  such  use  of  the  word 
'  legion '  in  non-Christian  authors.  It  seems  certain 
also  that  in  the  NT  the  word  is  not  a  translation 
of  any  Aramaic  word.  The  conclusion  is  that,  if 
Aramaic  is  behind  the  passages  where  the  word 
occurs,  the  expression  was  imported  into  that  lan- 
guage from  Greek,  and  reveals  the  CTeat  im- 
pression made  on  the  minds  of  Orientals  by  the 
vast  organized  unity  of  the  Roman  army,  with 
which  they  had  become  acquainted  since  the 
Roman  occupation  of  Syria  by  Porapev  (B.C. 
64-63).  At  least  three  and  often  more  (see  Hardy's 
Studies  in  Roman  History ^  181  ff.)  legions  were 
quartered  in  that  province  during  the  whole  of 
tne  1st  cent.  A.D.,  and  the  sight  of  these  mag- 
nificent troops,  as  they  marched  in  column  along 
the  great  roads  of  the  country,  must  have  power- 
fully impressed  the  natives  with  the  numbers 
and  power  of  the  Roman  people.  An  innumer- 
able number  of  persons  came  to  be  spoken  of  as 
a  leaion. 

Tne  full  strength  of  a  Roman  legion  was  about 
6000  men,  or  alout  that  of  a  modem  infantry 
division,  but  the  subdivision  was  different.  In- 
stead of  brigades,  battalions,  companies,  and  sec- 
tions, there  were  10  cohortes^  each  commanded  by 
a  tribunns  milituint  3  nuxnipuli  in  each  cohorsy 
and  2  centurim  in  each  manipulus.  The  uniform 
of  all  ordinary  legionaries  was  the  same.  The 
legion  was  commanded  by  a  legatus  legionis 
(lieutenant-general).    See  also  Band. 

LiTBRATiTRB. — W.  Ramsay,  A  Manual  of  Roman  Antiquities^ 
revised  and  partly  rewritten  by  R.  Lanciani,  15th  ed.  (London, 
1804)  ch.  xiL  (on  p.  459  f .  there  are  references  to  other  literatureX 

Alex.  Souter. 

*  On  the  reading  Balhltute  i  irtxXr.Ouf  At^^Jf  for  Mt.  see 
V.  Soden,  i.  p.  1074,  and  ib.  p.  1313  for  the  reading  of  D  in  Mk. 
What,  acconiing  to  v.  Soden,  the  true  reading  in  Mt.  is  we 
have  not  been  able  to  discover.  The  MSS  MB  represent,  accord- 
ing to  hhn  (and  ottiersX  the  recension  of  Hesychius. 


LEGS  (Jn  19«'-).— The  breaking  of  the  legs  with 
a  heavy  club  or  bar  (o-reXo/coxfa,  crurifragium)  was 
inflicted  as  a  capital  punishment  on  slaves  and 
others  who  incurred  the  anger  of  irresponsible 
masters  (for  rett'.  see  Westcott's  note).  The  victim, 
with  legs  broken,  hands  cut  otf,  and  otherwise 
mutilated,  was  thrown  still  alive  into  a  pit ;  often 
the  deathblow  was  given  in  some  other  wav 
(*fractis  cruribus  occiduntur,*  Ammian  Marcell. 
Hist,  xiv.  9).  Crurifragium.  formed  no  part  of 
crucifixion  itself,  but  was  perhaps  usually  added 
in  Judaea  to  secure  a  speedy  death,  as  otherwise 
those  crucified  might  linger  for  several  days  (cf. 
Lactantius,  iv.  26,  *  His  executioners  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  break  His  bones,  as  was  their  pre- 
vailing custom^).  Death  would  then  ensue  in  one 
of  the  following  ways — (1)  From  shock;  in  which 
case  it  would  oe  immediate.  (2)  From  hasTnor- 
rhage ;  such  blows  given  by  a  heavy  bar  might 
cause  complete  tearing  of  the  skin,  producing  what 
is  known  as  '  a  compound  fracture,'  which  would 
speedily  result  in  bleeding  to  death  owing  to  the 
tearing  of  the  blood-vessels.  This  would  1^  especi- 
ally likely  to  occur  from  the  upright  position  in 
which  the  victim  was  suspendea.  (3)  From  gan- 
arene,  which  would  ensue  if  neither  shock  nor 
haemorrhage  were  fatal,  and  would  make  recovery 
impossible.  Thus  the  bodies  might  be  removea. 
Eaersheim  says  {Life  and  Times,  ii.  613) :  *  The 
breaking  of  the  bones  was  always  followed  by  a 
coup  de  grdce  by  sword,  lance,  or  stroke  (the 
perforatio  or  percussio  sub  alas),  which  immedi- 
ately put  an  end  to  what  remained  of  life.  Thus 
the  *' creaking  of  the  bones"  was  a  sort  of  increase 
of  punishment  by  way  of  compensation  for  its 
shortening  by  the  final  stroke  that  followed.'  Cf. 
Quinctilian,  'crucessucciduntur:  percussos  sepeliri 
camifex  non  vetat.'  But  Meyer  is  of  opinion  that 
the  addition  of  a  finishing  blow  by  which  (and 
therefore  not  by  crurifragium  in  itself)  death  was 
brought  about,  cannot  be  shown,  and  least  of  all 
from  Jn  19**.  Crurifragium,  as  well  as  crucifixion, 
was  abolished  by  Constantino,  the  first  Christian 
emperor.  The  Jews  did  not  make  their  request  to 
Pilate  with  the  desire  to  intensify  the  sufierings  of 
Jesus  and  the  robbers,  but  because  only  in  this 
way  could  they  have  the  bodies  taken  down.  They 
haa  in  view  Dt  21^  (though  this  law  did  not  refer 
to  crucifixion,  a  punishment  unknown  to  the 
Israelites),  more  especially  as  they  feared  the 
pollution  of  the  coming  Sabbath,  which  was  a  high 
day  (v.'*). 

Jesus  being  crucified  'in  the  midst,'  the  soldiers 
would  naturally  begin  with  the  robbers  who  were  on 
either  side,  ana  so  come  last  to  Him.  This  is  better 
than  Bengel's  explanation  ( '  cui  destinatum  cruri- 
fragium distulerant,  diutumioris  doloris  causa'). 
His  legs  were  not  broken  as  He  was  already  dead, 
but  a  soldier  gave  the  spear-thrust  to  make  sure. 
Thus  the  type  of  the  Paschal  lamb  (Ex  12*«,  Nu 
9^*),  and  the  declaration  of  God's  protection  of  the 
righteous  (Ps  34*),  were  remarkably  fulfilled  (Jn 
1^);  and  the  sacred  body  of  Christ,  which  had 
previously  been  subjected  to  insult  and  abuse,  was 
preserved  from  the  last  indignity  when  once  His 
work  was  finished.  The  omission  of  the  crurifra* 
gium  is  very  important,  showing  that  the  execu- 
tioners were  convinced  of  the  reality  of  the  death 
of  Jesus.  The  Synoptists  make  no  mention  of  the 
incident,  probably  (as  Godet)  because  Jesus  Him- 
self was  not  afiected  by  it  and  His  Person  alone  was 
of  consequence  to  them,  not  those  of  the  two  male- 
factors. Neither  would  St.  John  have  mentioned 
it  but  for  the  relation  of  the  fact  to  the  prophecy 
which  struck  him  so  forcibly.  *To  understand 
what  John  felt  at  the  moment  which  he  here 
recalls,  we  must  suppose  a  believing  Jew,  familiar 
with  the  OT,  seeing  the  soldiers  approach  who  are 
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to  break  the  lefi;s  of  the  three  victims.  He  asks 
himself  anxiously  what  is  to  be  done  to  the  body 
of  the  Messiah,  which  is  still  more  sacred  than  the 
Paschal  lamb.  And  lo,  simoltaneouslj  and  in 
the  most  unexpected  manner,  this  body  is  rescued 
from  the  brutal  operation  which  threatened  it, 
and  receives  the  spear-thrust,  thereby  realizing 
the  spectacle  which  repentant  Israel  is  one  day 
to  behold.' 

The  so-called  Gospel  according  to  Peter  has  a 
curious  perversion  of  the  account,  representing  the 
crurifragitim  as  omitted  not  in  the  case  of  tiesus, 
but  in  that  of  the  penitent  robber.  '  One  of  the 
malefactors  reproaciied  them,  saying.  We  have 
sufifered  this  for  the  evils  that  we  have  done,  but 
this  man  having  become  the  Saviour  of  men,  what 
>vrong  hath  He  done  to  you?  And  they,  bein^ 
angered  at  him,  commanaed  that  his  legs  should 
not  be  broken,  that  he  might  die  in  torment '  (see 
Kobinson  and  James,  Gospel  and  Bevelation  of 
Peter ;  also  the  edd.  by  Swete  (p.  7)  and  by  the 
author  of  Supem,  Bel.  (p.  63)). 

LmnATCRS.— Neander,  Life  fif  Chritt ;  Edenheim,  Life  and 
Times  qf  Jemu  the  MfMtah  ;  Oodet,  St.  John ;  Keim,  Jesus  of 
Sazara,  vL  253 ;  Lipsius,  de  Cmee,  ii.  14,  iii.  14 ;  Hastings'  DB 
iii.  W».  \V.  H.  DUNDAS. 

LEPROSY  (X^xpo,  Mk  1«,  Lk  5" ;  and  Xe«-p6t, 
[leper]  Mt  8*  W  11»  26«,  Mk  1«  i4»,  Lk  4^  7«  17").— 
The  name  of  a  disease  common  in  Palestine  in  the 
time  of  Christ,  for  the  cleansing  of  which  many 
mighty  works  were  performed.  The  great  difficulty 
in  knowing  the  exact  nature  of  the  disease  from 
which  the  leper  suffered  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
word  *  leprosy  *  is  used  as  the  English  eouivalent 
of  three  different  foreign  words— the  Heb.  njn> 
{zdraath),  the  Gr.  X^rpa,  and  the  Or.  A^^as  and 
AcifMPTlaais.  And  the  subject  is  further  compli- 
cated by  the  fact  that  tlie  term  last  mentioned, 
elephant iasisy  is  used  to-day  for  a  disease  of  quite 
another  nature  from  that  described  under  that 
name  by  the  early  Greek  medical  \\Titers. 

(1)  nmy  {zdrdath)  is  the  word  tr.  in  EV  *  leprosy' ; 
the  root  meaning  is  to  smite.  The  symptoms  of 
^drdath  are  fully  described  in  Lv  13,  and  we  have 
other  scattered  references  to  the  disease  in  the  OT. 
To  enter  into  a  full  examination  of  OT  leprosy 
would  be  out  of  place  here,  but  it  may  be  said  that 
neither  true  leprosy  (in  the  modem  sense)  nor  any 
other  known  aisease  answers  to  all  the  signs  de- 
scribed. We  must  either  suppose,  as  is  conceivable 
but  not  highly  ^irobable,  that  the  disease  described 
in  Lv  13  has  disappeared  or  greatly  changed  its 
character  from  new  environment,  or  that  the  term 
zardath  included  a  great  variety  of  skin  diseases, 
some  infectious  in  the  modem  sense,  but  all  of 
them  regarded  in  ancient  times  as  rendering  their 
victims  ceremonially  impure.  Of  these  diseases,  to 
take  a  few  examples,  we  seem  to  be  able  to  recog- 
nize psoriasis  in  the  expression  *  a  leper  white  as 
snow ' ;  faims  (a  common  disease  among  Eastern 
Jews  tx)-da^)  and  perhaps  *ring^vonn*  in  the  de- 
scription oi  the  '  pla^e  of  the  head  and  the  beard ' 
(vv.*"*) ;  and  the  disease  vitiligo  in  the  symptom 
termed    *  freckled   spot*  (pjfii,  v.*),    the   exactly 

equivalent  word  ^j;^  (hohak)  being  used  for  this 

condition  in  Palestine  and  Arabia  to-day.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  in  the  references  to  ^rdath 
an  extraordinary  absence  of  the  symptoms  of  true 
leprosy  which  aviII  be  mentioned  lower  down  ;  the 
extremely  slow  process  of  this  latter  disease,  and 
it's  practically  hopeless  outlook,  ill  tallies  with 
either  the  frequent  examinations — at  intervals  of 
seven  days — or  the  elaborate  directions,  evidently 
meant  for  use,  for  restoration  of  a  cured  person  to 
the  community. 

The  history  of  medicine  shows  that  in  the  un- 
developed state  of  medical  science  many  diseases 


which  a  later  age  learns  to  differentiate  are  classed 
as  one  disease;  of  no  department  has  this  been 
truer  than  of  diseases  affecting  the  skin.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  many  persons  attected  with  syphilis 
were  put  in  the  lazar  hospitals  of  Northern  Europe 
through  the  mistaken  idea  that  they  were  lepers. 

(2)  \iTpa  (meaning  *  rough '  or  *  scaly ')  was  the 
name  given  by  the  Greek  physicians  to  a  disease 
known  to-day  as  psoriasis.  It  is  a  non-contagious, 
irritating,  but  by  no  means  fatal  disease,  in  which 
white  scales  form  on  various  parts  of,  and  occa- 
sionally all  over,  the  body.  In  such  cases  the  ex- 
pression *  a  leper  white  as  snow '  might  be  not  in- 
appropriate. The  disease  is  not  hereditary  nor  in 
any  marked  degree  repulsive,  unless,  as  is  unusual, 
the  face  is  attacked ;  m  this  respect  it  is  the  very- 
opposite  of  true  leprosy,  with  which,  moreover,  it 
cannot  be  confused. 

In  the  LXX  ki-r^  is  used  as  the  equivalent  of  i^dra'ath  ;  and  as 
the  former  was  well  known,  the  translators  apparently  r^;arded 
this  disease  as  the  nearest  equivalent  to  that  described  in  the 
OT.  In  the  same  way  the  SynopUsts,  and  among  than  Lake, 
the  *  beloved  physician,'  in  usin^f  xiw^  and  Xtrpf,  were  using 
words  which  had  a  definite  meanmg  to  the  outside  world. 

(3)  True  leprosy — the  Ae^avrfa^rtt  of  the  Greeks 
— is  certainly  no  new  disease,  and  references  to  ii 
are  found  in  Egyptian  inscriptions  many  centuries 
before  the  Israelites  left  Egypt.  It  is  also  said 
that  it  was  known  in  India  at  an  equally  primitive 
period.  Hippocrates  appears  to  refer  to  it  under 
the  name  of  the  *Phoemcian  disease,'  and  Galen 
under  the  name  'elephantiasis.'  It  is  stated  b}'' 
Pliny  that  it  was  brought  to  Europe  from  Syria  by 
the  army  of  Ptolemy  (61  B.C.).  From  this  time 
references  to  it  are  common,  but  always  under  the 
name  elephantiasis. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Grospels,  Xirpa — in  the  classical  medical  sense — was 
primarily  the  well-known  skin  disease  psoriasis. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
disease  elephantiasis — tme  leprosy — together  with 
other  skin  affections,  e.g.  vititigo^favus,  etc.,  were, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  ceremonial  uncleanness, 
included  in  the  term  lepra ^  the  word  having,  as  is 
usual  with  medical  terms,  a  much  wider  signifi- 
cation among  the  lay  public  than  among  the  medi- 
cal authors.  The  fac^t  that  tradition  has  from  the 
earliest  period  pointed  to  true  leprosy  as  the  disease 
of  the  Bible,  certainly  makes  it  probable  that  it  at 
least  was  one  of  the  diseases  recognized  by  the 
liabbis  as  zardath ;  and  doubtless  its  specially 
horrible  and  fatal  character  has  caused  it  to  gradu- 
ally displace  all  others  in  the  popular  mind. 

It  might  be  thought  that  Rabbinical  coraraentari^  or  existing 
Jewish  (Histom  niic^ht  help  to  throw  a  light  on  the  sublect,  but 
neither  of  these  Is  any  real  help.  The  Talmud  teacnes  that 
fdrticUh  refers  to  any  disease  with  cutaneous  eruptions  or 
sores,  and  indeed  Honie  references  appear  to  demonstrate  that 
the  writers  considered  the  disease  non-contagious;  as,  for 
example,  the  rule  that  a  bridegroom,  suspecting  himself  affected, 
might  wait  till  seven  days  after  his  marriage  before  reporting 
his  condition.  The  Rabbinical  comments,  instead  of  correlating 
the  Levitical  description  with  known  medical  facts,  are  rather 
engaged  in  impressmg  the  importance  of  a  literal  adherence 
to  the  text  of  the  Mosaic  law. 

Modem  custom  among  the  Jews  in  the  East  does 
not  seem  to  view  true  leprosy  with  the  aversion  of 
even  Moslems  and  Christians.  Of  six  cases  of  well- 
marked  leprosy  among  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  which 
the  present  writer  can  recall,  only  one  of  them,  a 
stranger  from  India,  was  in  any  way  isolated,  and 
he  only  after  he  had  been  in  the  English  Hospital 
for  some  days  among  all  the  other  patients ;  when 
he  could  no  longer  be  kept  he  was  sent  to  the  Leper 
Hospital,  where  he  died.  The  other  cases,  a  Russian 
Jewess,  three  Spanish  Jewesses,  and  a  Spanish 
Jewish  boy,  all  lived  at  home  and  mixed  freely 
with  their  friends ;  the  l)oy,  indeed,  long  after  he 
had  marked  symptoms  of  anaesthetic  leprosy,  con- 
tinued to  attend  a  large  Jewish  boys'  scJiool  with- 
out any  sign  of  opposition  or  trouble.    The  Eastern 
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Jews,  on  the  other  hand,  manifest  at  times  great 
fear  of  the  contagiousness  of  tuberculous,  or  as  they 
would  ix>pularly  be  called,  *  scrofulous '  affections 
of  the  skin  and  of  the  lymphatic  glands.  These 
seem  by  tradition  to  be  reco<niized  as  conta^ous. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  it  is  only  in  very 
recent  years,  in  the  life  of  the  present  generation 
of  medical  men,  that  the  true  nature  both  of  lep- 
rosy (elephantiasis)  and  of  'scrofula'  has  been 
dincovered,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Jews 
of  Palestine,  even  in  NT  times,  recognized  the 
sharply-defined  varieties  of  disease  we  do  to-day. 
It  is  therefore  probable  that,  while  the  leprosy  of 
the  NT  certainly  included  some  developments  of 
the  disease  we  now  know  as  psoriasis  and  allied 
affections  with  a  scaly  eruption,  and  almost  cer- 
tainly a  proportion  of  cases  of  *  true  leprosy,'  it 
may  also  have  included  cases  of  *  lupus,  'scrofu- 
lous' {i.e.  tuberculous)  glands,  and  varieties  of 
parasitic  skin  affections,  such  as  'ringworm'  and 
favtis,  both  of  which  are  very  common  among  the 
Jews  of  the  East  to-day. 

True  leprosy  {elepfutntiasis)  has  for  so  many 
centuries  been  identified  with  the  disease  now 
called  by  that  name,  and,  indeed,  is  likely  to  be  for 
so  many  generations,  that  some  description  of  this 
disease,  especially  as  it  occurs  to-day  in  the  Holy 
Land,  is  here  not  out  of  place.  It  is  a  disease  of 
world-wide  distribution,  tnough  apparently  dvin^ 
out  of  most  European  lands,  where,  as  in  Enp^land 
and  France,  it  was  once  ram|)ant.  India,  China, 
South  Africa,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands  are  to-day 
the  great  habitats  of  leprosy.  Climate  appears  to 
have  no  real  effect  on  it.  It  is  not  hereditary ; 
the  children  of  lepers,  if  removed  to  healthy  sur- 
roundings at  an  early  age,  seldom  take  the  disease, 
while  advance  of  the  disease  usually  produces 
sterility.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  Ls  contagious, 
but  only  by  close  personal  contact ;  attendants 
on  lepers  run  very  little  risk  if  they  are  careful ; 
and  they  cannot,  as  was  once  supposed,  caiTy 
the  contagion  to  others.  Although  the  almost 
world-wide  custom  of  isolating  lepers  Ls  founded 
upon  the  doubtful  tradition  of  this  being  the 
special  and  peculiar  disease  described  in  the  Mosaic 
law,  yet  from  every  point  of  view  this  is  desirable 
both  for  the  poor  victims  themselves,  who  are 
always  to  some  degree  incapacitated  and  suffering, 
and  for  the  sake  of  their  healthy  neighbours.  Al- 
though a  leper  in  the  street  is  no  danger  to  the 
passer-by,  he  must  in  his  home  be  a  danger  to  his 
family,  and  no  other  disease  reduces  ft  human  being 
for  so  many  years  to  such  a  hideous  "\>Teck. 

With  respect  to  the  ultimate  cause  of  leprosy, 
Hansen  has  demonstrated  (1871)  that  it  is  due  to  a 
special  micro-organism,  tlie  hacilhis  lepra:,  similar 
in  appearance,  and  to  some  extent  in  tiie  action  on 
the  liuman  tissues,  to  the  tubercle  bncilhis.  How 
the  poison  enters  the  body  is  not  known.  The 
disease  occurs  so  sporadically  that  there  must  \)e 
some  cause  other  than  contagion ;  but  what  tliis 
may  be  has  never  been  proved.  The  theory  recently 
revived  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson,  F.R.C.S., 
that  the  disease  is  due  to  a  diet  of  fish,  is  not  borne 
out  by  the  facts.  In  Palestine,  in  particular,  the 
great  majority  of  the  lepers  have  never  eaten  fish 
at  all,  as  they  come  from  inland  villages :  fish  is 
very  seldom  eaten  by  the  Moslems  in  Palestine, 
and  the  only  people  who  eat  it — the  Jews  regu- 
larly, and  the  Christians  at  their  fasts  when  living 
in  tne  cities — sufler  least  from  this  disease. 

Leprosy  manifests  itself  in  three  forms:  (I)  the 
tubercular  or  nodular,  (2)  the  antesthetic,  and  (3) 
the  mixed.  Chronic  cases,  however  they  begin, 
tend  to  assume  in  the  later  stages  the  third  or 
mixed  type. 

(1)  In  the  tubercular  form,  after  a  prodromal 
period  of  indefinite  duration  during  whicn  there  is 


a  gradual  loss  of  power  and  vivacity,  obscure  painn 
in  the  limbs  and  joints,  feverish  attacks  anu  loss 
of  appetite,  the  first  definite  signs  to  ap|)ear  are 
symmetrical  discoloured  blotches,  especially  over 
the  back.  These  blotches  are  at  the  first  most 
marked  during  feverish  attacks.  Soon  afterwards, 
definite  tubercles,  at  first  pink  but  later  brownisli, 
arise;  the  skin  in  these  places  is  thickened  and 
found  to  be  infiltrated.  The  tubercles  have  a 
special  tendency  to  form  on  the  folds  of  the  cheek, 
the  nose,  the  lips,  and  the  forehead.  At  this  time 
some  amount  of  ulceration  about  the  soft  palate 
often  assists  the  dia^osis.  The  nodules  enlarge 
and  from  time  to  time  ulcerate  and  become  en- 
crusted with  discharge.  In  cases  where  the  face  is 
|)articularly  attack^  the  expression  is  entirely 
altered,  and  a  most  characteristic  'lion-like'  or 
'satyr-like'  expression  is  developed.  The  leonti- 
asis  of  Aretaeus  and  the  saiyrias  ( =  satyriasis)  of 
Aristotle  {de  Gen.  Animal.  IV.  iii.  22)  are  both 
supposed  on  these  grounds  to  have  been  true 
leprosy.  As  a  rule  tlie  eyebrows  fall  out,  and  the 
eyes,  in  addition  to  suffering  from  keratitis^  be- 
come staring  in  appearance  through  scarring 
about  tiie  eyelids.  Tne  voice  is  often  hoarse,  and 
the  breathing  loud  and  wheezing  through  ulcera- 
tion of  the  vocal  chords.  The  hands  and  feet, 
sometimes  the  first  to  suffer,  always  in  time  become 
ulcerated,  though  the  most  severe  changes  in  them 
are  probably  secondary  to  nerve  lesions.  The 
disease  from  first  to  last  has  an  average  duration 
of  nine  years  ;  if  it  runs  its  full  course  and  is  not 
terminated,  as  is  usual,  by  the  onset  of  tubercu- 
losis, it  leads  to  gradual  mental  decay,  coma,  and 
death. 

(2)  The  anassthetic  variety,  if  not  complicated,  is 
not  nearly  so  horrible  nor  so  fatal.  Here  the 
incidence  of  the  disease  falls  on  the  nerve  trunks, 
which  may  quite  early  in  the  disease  be  felt 
thickened  from  inflammation  due  to  bacterial  in- 
fection. The  prodromal  symptoms  are  similar 
to  those  described,  but  the  onset  of  the  disease  is 
often  not  remarked  until  the  patient  finds  that 
certain  parts  of  the  body  are  without  sensation. 
Thus  it  is  narrated  of  Father  Damien  that, 
although  he  had  vague  symptoms  which  made  him 
suspicious,  he  was  not  convinced  that  he  was  a 
leper  until  he  found  he  had  placed  his  feet  in 
scalding  water  without  feeling  the  heat.  As  the 
disease  progresses,  the  nerve  lesions  cause  various 
discoloured  patches  and  blisters  on  the  skin, 
wasting  of  muscles  and  contraction  of  the  tendons, 
a  [>eculiar  claw-like  appearance  of  the  hands, — 
the  result  of  partial  paralysis,— disfigurement  of 
the  nails,  deep  chronic  ulceration  of  tne  foot,  and 
finally  progressive  loss  of  various  fingers  and  toes, 
and  even  of  the  feet  and  occasionally  of  the  hands. 
Many  of  these  later  changes  also  occur  in  the 
tul>ercular  form  as  the  nerves  become  affected. 
An  aniesthetic  case  which  keeps  to  this  type  may 
last  20,  30,  or  even  more  years,  and  some  hucIi 
cases  become  '  cured,'  that  is,  the  disease  actually 
ceases  to  progress,  though  the  results  of  its  work 
can  never  oe  remedied. 

(3)  In  Palestine,  as  has  been  already  suggested, 
the  great  majority  of  cases  are  of  the  mixeaioriw  ; 
ca«^es  of  pure  annestlietic  type  are  exceptional. 

Leprosy  in  modem  Palestine  is  not  a  common 
disease,  nut  is  prominently  to  the  front  from  three 
causes  :  firstly,  because  of  the  interest  excited  in 
Christians  of  all  Churches,  and  the  special  appeal 
made  to  their  charitable  feelings  from  the  tradi- 
tional view  that  these  sufferers  are  the  veritable 
lepers  of  the  OT  and  NT;  secrondly,  because  its 
results  are  so  manifest  and  repulsive,  and  its  pro- 
gress so  slow,  that  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  cases  are  very  much  in  evidence ;  and,  lastly, 
because  practically  all  the  lepers  in  the  land  are 
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segregated  toyother  by  order  of  tlie  Govi 

in  a  few  thief  towns,  all  reported  tu  by  travellent. 
There  the  lepora,  Wing  unable  to  work  (or  a  living, 
sit  in  groupn  in  prominent  places,  and  ende&vonr 
\>y  an  exhibition  of  the  miseries  of  their  condition 
to  touch  the  3ym[iathy  of  the  pasaer-bjr.  In  Jem- 
saJein,  at  any  rate,  they  collect  in  thu  nay  large 
soniA  for  their  conimnnity.  They  live  iu  hutit  pro- 
vided by  the  Government  at  tixlwfln  (near  Jeru- 
Kaleiii),  Kamleh,  and  NAblos.  At  Damascus  aim 
there  in  a  community,  some  membent  of  which  are 
also  drawn  from  I'afestino,  but  the  majority  from 
flyriaandftronndDaniaaeiia;  the  traditional  *  Hoaw 
of  Naaman'  is  their  home.  In'addition  to  these, 
there  is  the  voluntary  commimity — now  number- 
ing nearly  60— at  the  excellent  Moravian  Hospital 
in  Jerusalem ;  the  patiente  there  are  not  allowed 
to  go  1)egging,  and  are  employed  in  various  ways 
on  the  premises.  Including  these  last,  there  most 
be  between  100  and  120  lepers  in  Jerusalem,  some 
25  at  Ramleh,  about  40  at  NftbliiK :  altogether, 
allowing  for  some  Palestine  le]>erB  in  the  DamaM^lifl 
community,  there  are  not  more  than  200  known 
victims  of  this  diseaae  in  the  country.  It  is  quite 
pOBiible  that  sometimes  cases  may  be  liidden  away, 
«H  with  the  Jewish  cases  above  mentioned,  by  their 
relatives  ;  bnl  this  cannot  often  happen  in  the 
villages,  as  the  village  sheikhs  are  very  prompt  in 
detecting  early  signs  of  the  disease,  and  a  siis- 
l>ected  case  is  soon  expelled  from  the  community. 
Ijometimes  the  lieads  oT  the  village  make  mistakes ; 
eases  of  this  sort  have  come  to  the  medical  officer 
of  the  L^per  Hospital  in  .Icruaalem,  and  Uieir 
friends  learning;  that  they  liave  been  mistaken, 
they  have  been  restored  to  their  righta. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  one  of  the  utrikiiig 
things  about  leprosy  is  that  it  occurs  ho  sporadic- 
ally. It  is  not  the  rule  in  Palestine,  at  any  rate, 
that  whole  villages  or  families  be<;ame  leprotui,  but 
s  case  arises  hero  and  there.  To  illustrate  this,  we 
give  a  list  of  villages  from  which  came  some  60 
vases  that  were  in  the  Moravian  Huipital  during 
1903.  They  are  as  follows -.—From  Ramallah  and 
'Ain  Arlk,  3  cases  eacli ;  from  Zeta,  Bait  Amraar, 
Nalialin,  Saidna  Ali,  ed-Dtr,  Deir  DiwAn,  and 
Nazareth,  2  coses  each ;  from  Abu  Dte,'Ain  Kairem, 
EIr  Zait,  Bait  Ummar,  Bait  Jebrln,  Betttr,  Beita, 
Biddn,  Bait  llonina,  Bait  Jala.  BaitHafafa,'ABtreh, 
Ddra,  .lerusaicin,  Keddnr,  Yiistneh,  'Alllr,  Mesar'a, 
Fara'un,  Marossa,  Kefronji,  Kefr  AkAb,  Kefr 
HUrin.  Shafit,  eN-Salt,  and  Jummain,  1  each.  In 
addition  there  were  3  ficdawin  from  scattered 
tribes,  one  gipsy,  one  case  from  Mosnl,  and  two 
from  Greece.  Any  one  who  will  consult  a  map  of 
modem  Palestine  will  appreciate  from  how  wide 
an  area,  both  AV.  and  R.  of  the  Jordan,  these  cmvn 
come.  Probably  there  is  no  district  that  does  not 
furnish  cases  at  some  time. 

The  only  kind  of  treatment  that  can  alleviate 
the  diw>ase  is  a  well-managed  Lejier  Home.  In 
the  Jerusalem  Leper  Hospital  (fonmleil  in  1867  and 
formally  taken  over  by  the  Moravian  Brethren  in 
ISSl)  oil  that  medical  science  and  Christian  kind- 
nesi  can  accomplish  is  done. 

Leprosy  /.v  tub  GosreLS.—U  has  been  often 
pointeil  out  that,  whereas  the  cure  of  disease  in 
ueneral  is  ealle<l  ■healing'  [ISrStu],  that  of  the 
lepern  is  called  '  cleansing^  (icdSapJfn*).  This  was. 
no  doubt,  approjiriate  on  account  of  the  very 
evident    restoration    of    cleannesH    of    skin,    but 

K'marily  because  the  miracle  enabled  the  leper  to 
ome  ceremonially  clean.  Doubtless  tha  lepers 
drifting  about  the  land  had  intractable  skin 
diseases,  and  as  they  were  shut  out  from  the 
temple,  the  synagogues,  certainly  in  all  the  towns, 
&nd  to  a  large  extent  from  the  social  life  of  their 
fellow-lieinpt,  their  lot  was  truly  pitiable.  Their 
'eiBanainj;'  laeaatzaucb  Biora  than  getting  rid  of 
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a  disagreeable  and  often,  doubtless,  painful  disease, 
repulsive  to  aU  their  fellow-men ;  it  meant  restora- 
tion to  tlie  worship  and  service  of  Clod. 

Uf  lepers  mentioned  in  the  NT  we  liava  but  one 
named,  Simon  of  Bethany  (.Mt  2&,  Mk  I4>),  prob- 
ably a  grateful  recipient  of  the  Saviour's  mercy. 
Tradition  has  mode  the  Lazarus  of  the  parable  a, 
leper,  and  the  terms  Ioumfo  for  leper  and  lamr- 
hoiae  for  leper  hospital  were  a  result  of  this. 
Also  the  order  of  the  Knights  of  Lazarus,  founded 
during  the  Crusades,  made  the  care  of  lepers  one 
of  their  special  duties,  and  tliey  hod  always  a  leper 
-  -  their  Grand  Jlaster.     But  though  Lazarus  was 


would,  apart  from  the  exjn'ess  omission  of  the 
statement  in  the  parable,  make  his  being  a  leper 
highly  improbable. 

In  spite  of  the  great  prominence  pven  to  the 
cleansmg  of  lepers  both  m  Jesus'  account  of  Uia 
own  works  (Mt  !1',  Lk  7^)  and  In  Hb  directions 
to  His  disciples  (Mt  10°).  we  have  only  two  actual 
incidents  described.  (1)  The  incident  of  the  man 
whom  Jesus  touched,  with  the  words,  '  I  will,  be 
thou  clean,'  and  whose  grateful  excess  of  zeal  pre- 
vented Jesus  from  entering  that  '  certain  city,'  and 
drove  Him  to  seek  seclusion  in  the  wilderness  [Mt 
8'ilMk  l«l[Lk  5'=).  (21  The  story  of  tha  nine 
tbankle»4  \bwsts  anil  the  grateful  tenth,  who  was  a 
Samaritan  (Lk  IT""-)-  It  i«  noticeable  that  he 
turned  bock  because  he  was  healed  ((oo-flai) ;  but  he 
was  not  yet  finally  cleansed  (rafla/ilfdv);  because  he 
hod  not  yet  been  to  the  priest ;  unless,  indeed,  it 
is  because  he  was  a  Samaritan  that  he  is  spoken  of 
as  healed  rather  than  clennKed. 


Chnplin,  '  IMwiKI  o(  (he  1 
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Uacoliitert  mri.  'Lepnvy'  in  H 

^ _...jn  in  BBi;  Report  nt  the  Leprmj  CommisBon 

lo  India,  IW;  A.  3.  Wildatdn,  art.  'Lspron-'  In  JeaiMK  Eh- 
ri/tliiBeSia.  On  tta  moral  uipectn  nl  iMircny  (n  NT,  ■»  Bdn*- 
heliD,  LiSc  fliuf  Timn,  L  Ml  B. :  Exputltar,  IV.  vl.  [ISH]  MSS. 

E.  \V.  G.  Mabtermaw. 

UETTBB8.— The  word  7piw«"-o  (Jn  7")  may  be 
intended  to  indicate  literature  In  general,  as  it 
might  do  in  Ac  26°*.  Bnt  to  the  ordinary  Jew  -yp. 
were  pmetically  constituted  exclusively  by  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  certain  esteemed  Apocryphal 
books  and  the  Rabbinical  commentaries  upon 
tliem.  The  surprise  of  the  question  recorded  in 
the  reference  suggests  considei'ution  of  the  amount 
of  human  learning  Jesus  possewted. 

With  the  rudiraontB  of  the  Ijiw  every  Jew  was 
made  thoroughly  and  intimately  conversant  from 
his  earliest  intelligent  years  (see  EDUCATION). 
Tlie  eitucation  of  the  Jewish  child  liad  the  priinaiy 
purpose  of  enabling  him  to  read  the  passages  whicn 
it  was  esNential  for  him  to  know  lor  the  proper 
discharge  of  liis  religions  duties.  Beyond  thia 
elemenlnry  knowledge  comparatively  few  carried 
their  studies.  It  was,  indeed,  the  idea!  of  Judaism 
that  every  Israelite  should  have  a  professional 
acquaintance  with  the  Law  in  its  details.  But 
only  a  small  fraction  attended  the  schools  of  the 
scribes  at  which  advanced  tnstniction  wa.-<  given  in 
its  more  recondite  matters  and  the  commentaries 
upon  tliem  contained  in  the  Midrash  and  other 
BLobbinic  books.  It  would  seem  from  the  surprise 
expresned  in  tills  question  that  Jesus  hod  not 
prosecuted  such  studies,  at  leant  in  the  recognised 
schools,  whether  from  diidnclination  or  from  poverty 
which  prevented  Him  from  paying  the  fees  exacted 
in  spite  of  the  understanding  tluit  niicli  instmction 
sfaoold  be  gratuitoiuL    There  are  convincing  indica- 
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tions,  however,  that  Jesus  was  to  some  extent 
familiar  with  the  literature  studied  in  the  schools, 
both  from  His  direct  reference  to  passa^s  con- 
tained in  it,  and  from  striking  parallelisms  in 
language  and  thought  between  various  sayings  of 
His  and  maxims  of  uncanonical  books  such  as 
^«irach  and  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon.*  He  is  also 
evidently  acauainted  with  the  kind  of  teaching 
sipplied  by  tne  scribes.  In  the  apocryphal  Gospel 
o '  the  Infancy,  Jesus  is  credited  with  an  intimate 
and  astounding  acquaintance  with  '  learning,'  partly 
dt»rived  from  tne  reading  of  books.  The  Destowal 
of  the  title  *  Rabbi'  upon  Him  implies  that,  though 
not  having  studied  after  the  usual  manner.  He  was 
recognized  to  possess  learning.  But  He  Himself 
in  ms  reply  accepts  the  implication  of  the  question 
that  His  teaching  was  not  aerived  from  any  human 
source,  but  was  tne  immediate  communication  from 
His  heavenly  Father.    See  also  Learning. 

A.  Mitchell  Hunter. 

LETELLING. — 1.  In  mountainous  countries  like 
Palestine  landslips  are  not  uncommon,  and  in  this 
way  roads  are  blocked,  or  obstructed  by  falling 
lUbris.  The  drenching  rains  loosen  the  stones  on 
the  hillsides  and  send  them  rolling  iiowa  to  the 
plains,  and  the  swollen  bums  and  torrents  cut  new 
channels  for  themselves,  and  dam  up  old  ones,  so 
that  familiar  paths  not  infrequently  become  ob- 
literated. Besides  that,  the  farmers  in  some  places 
are  in  the  habit  of  gathering  the  stones  from 
the  fields  and  throwing  them  out  on  the  highway, 
thus  making  the  roads  both  dangerous  and  un- 
comfortable for  travellers.  It  was  needful,  there- 
fore, to  have  the  roads  restored  by  removing  the 
obi^tacles  and  filling  up  the  inequalities.  When  a 
sovereign  rode  forth,  a  company  always  went 
before  nim  to  clear  the  way :  nence,  *  Prepare  ye 
the  way  of  the  people :  cast  up,  cast  up  the  hi^n- 
way  :  gather  out  the  stones '  (Is  62^®),  and,  *  A  voice 
crying  in  the  wilderness.  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the 
Lord,  make  his  paths  straight  *  (Mt  3',  adapted  from 
Is  40^).  When  Ibrahim  rasha  proposed  to  visit 
certain  places  in  Lebanon,  the  emirs  and  sheikhs 
sent  out  a  general  proclamation  commanding  the 
people  to  prepare  the  way.  The  same  took  place 
m  1845  when  the  Sultan  visited  Brusa. 

2.  Of  the  Temple,  Jesus  said,  *  There  shall  not 
be  left  one  stone  upon  another,  that  shall  not  be 
thrown  down*  (Mt  2A\  Mk  IS'-*,  Lk  21«).  This 
prophecy  was  fulfilled  when  the  Temple  was  de- 
stroyed in  70  A.D.  With  the  levelling  of  the 
sacred  building  to  the  ground  there  came  an  end 
to  the  Ceremonial  Law  so  long  cherished  by  the 
Jews,  and  this  paved  the  way  for  a  wider  accept- 
ance of  the  gospel  of  Christ  (no  5^'-*,  1  Co  3®). 

R.  Legoat. 

LEVI* — 1.  The  name  occurs  twice  in  our  Lord's 

rnealogy  (Lk  21^-  ^).    2.  See  Levites  and  Priest. 
See  Matthew. 

LEYIRATE  LAW  (L(it.  Icvir,  <a  husband's 
brother')  regulated  the  marriage  of  a  man  with 
his  dead  brotner's  widow.  In  the  story  of  Tamar 
and  Judah  (Gn  38)  there  is  record  of  a  marriage  of 
this  type,  and  at  certain  stages  of  civilization  the 
Levirate  marriage  was  a  widespread  custom. t 
Among  the  Jews  the  law  was  laia  down  that  *  if 
brethren  dwell  together,  and  one  of  them  die,  and 
have  no  child  (son),  the  wife  of  the  dead  shall 
not  marry  without  unto  a  stranger  :  her  husband's 
brother  .  .  .  shall  take  her  to  him  to  wife'  (Dt 
25^).  It  almost  seems,  however,  that  the  Levirate 
custom  was  not  permitted  by  later  legislation  (Lv 

•  With  Mt  ^,  cf.  Sir  714 ;  Mt  6"  (Mk  11«).  cf.  Sir  289-4 ;  Mt  620, 
cf.  Sir  2911 ;  Mt  71-  2,  cf.  Sir  Sli* ;  Mt  19>2,  cf.  Wis  3i4 ;  Mt 
2743. 55,  cf .  Wis  216-18^ » ;  Mk  »44,  cf.  Sir  7" ;  Lk  1141,  cf.  Sir  330 ; 
Lk  1216-W  cf.  Sir  5'  Ills.  19 ;  Jn  1719  cf.  Sir  3©4. 

t  Westeniiarck,  The  History  of  tluman  Marriage,  London, 
1891,  pp.  510-^14. 


Igi6  2021);  but  it  has  been  suggested  (1)  that  the 
forbidden  marriage  of  that  Te^slation  was  one 
between  a  man  and  the  wife  of  his  living  brother ;  * 
and  (2)  that  the  custom  consecrated  in  Dt.  was  the 
exception  to  the  general  law  set  forth  in  Leviticus,  f 
The  object  of  the  Levirate  marriage  (Dt  25')  was 
to  secure  that  the  firstborn  of  the  new  union  should 
succeed  in  the  name  of  the  dead  brother,  whose 
name  thereby  might  not  be  blotted  out  from  Israel. 
In  the  earlier  ages  of  Judaism  there  was  no  clear 
conception  of  personal  immortality ;  and  the  Levir- 
ate law  was  doubtless  framed  so  that  there  might 
be  the  survival  through  posterity  of  the  name  of 
the  representative  of  a  family. 

For  the  statement  of  a  problem  regarding  the 
resurrection,  propounded  to  Jesus  (Mt  22***^,  Mk 
1218-w  Lk  2(F-»),  the  Levirate  law  was  used  by 
the  Sadducees,  who  are  described  by  the  Synoptists 
as  saying  that  there  is  no  resurrection,  and  by 
Joseptnus  {Ant,  XVIII.  i.  4)  as  holding  *  that  souls 
die  with  the  bodies.'  Regarding  as  obligatory  only 
those  observances  which  are  found  in  the  written 
word,  they  rejected  those  derived  from  the  tradi- 
tions of  their  forefathers.  The  Pharisees,  on  the 
other  hand,  accepted  such  traditions,  and  with 
them  a  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
(cf.  Jos.  Ant.  xni.  x.  6).  This  doctrine,  taught 
clearly  in  Dn  12,  was  made  popular  in  Jewish 
theological  discussions  by  the  Book  of  Enoch,^ 
and  suggested  the  problem  set  forth  by  the  Sad- 
ducees, who  evidently  sought  by  the  authority 
of  Moses  to  discredit  a  doctrine  held  by  the 
Pharisees  and  taught  by  Jesus.  In  stating  their 
problem  they  brought  forward  a  case  of  seven 
orothers  who  one  after  the  other  married  the  same 
woman.  It  is  not  necessary  to  take  the  case  as 
one  of  actual  fact,  since  the  phrase  rap  ijfuv  in  Mt. 
may  have  been  used  merely  for  literary  effect. 

In  each  of  the  Synoptics  the  setting  forth  of  the 
problem  is  prefaced  by  a  statement  of  the  Levirate 
law  as  spoken  or  written  by  Moses  (Mt.  has  yiuvaiji 
elire,  but  in  Mk.  and  Lk.  it  is  Mwv<rrjs  iypayfftv  iituv). 
In  none  of  the  three  statements  are  the  tpsissima 
verba  of  Dt  25^  used,  and  Mt.  borrows  the  words 
iiriyaix^p€iaci  koX  avacHiacL  air^pfia  from  the  LXX 
version  of  Gn  38^. 

The  problem  propounded  by  the  Sadducees  may 
be  thus  stated  : — The  Levirate  law  was  enacted  by 
Moses,  and  there  was  a  case  of  seven  brothers  who 
in  obedience  to  it  married,  one  after  the  other,  the 
same  woman,  who  herself  died  after  the  death  of 
the  last  of  the  seven.  In  the  resurrection,  since 
they  all  had  her,  whose  wife  shall  she  be  of  the 
seven  ?  Jesus  in  His  answer  to  the  Sadducees  did 
not  discuss  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  Levirate 
law,  or  examine  the  purpose  of  Moses  in  decreeing 
it ;  but,  asserting  that  they  had  erred,  not  knowing 
the  Scriptures  or  the  power  of  God,  He  showed 
them  that  in  the  resurrection  men  neither  marry 
nor  are  given  in  marriage,  but  are  as  the  angels  of 
God  in  heaven  ;  and  then  He  proceeded  to  declare 
that  belief  in  immortality  is  involved  in  our  con- 
sciousness of  the  being  of  God.        J.  Herkless. 

LETITES. — According  to  one  line  of  tradition, 
the  Levites  were  appointed  to  assist  the  priests 
(Nu  3»  8*»  W-^h  but  were  not  themselves,  like 
Aaron  and  his  sons,  to  approach  unto  the  most 
holy  things  (4^*) ;  yet  according  to  another  repre- 
sentation the  priesthood  belonged  to  them  as  an 
inheritance  (Dt  33®"",  Jos  18').  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  origin  and  date  of  the  distinction 
between  priest  and  Levite,  it  existed  in  the  post- 

•  Note  to  Dt  25*ff^  in  Steuemagel,  *  Deuteronomium  und 
Josua '  (Nowack's  Hdkom.  zum  A  T,  Gottingen,  1900X 

t  Driver,  Deuteronomy,  p.  285 ;  note  to  Lv  1816  in  Dillmann, 
Exodiis  und  Levitinu,  Leipzig,  1897. 

I  Charle9,  The  Book  of  Enoch,  p.  52  (Oxford,  1893). 
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exilic  period,  since  it  was  recognized  in  NT  times. 
The  Invites  are  to  be  classed  among  the  Temple 
officials,  and  to  their  office  with  its  specific  duties 
(Nu  l^' "  3*)  they  were  formally  set  apart  (8«-  7). 
Among  their  duties  was  the  instruction  of  the 
people  *  (Neh  8»,  2  Ch  30«  35»)  and  *  the  kUling  of 
the  passovers  for  every  one  that  was  not  clean,'  as 
also  the  handing  of  the  blood  to  the  priests  to  be 
sprinkled  by  them  according  to  the  Law  f  (2  Ch 
30"- "). 

The  relation  of  assistantship  which  associated 
the  Levites  with  the  priests  was  similar  to  that 
which  connected  deacons  with  bishops  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  that 
connexion  was  suggested  by  tne  arrangement  of 
the  functions  of  the  Temple  officers  with  which  the 
Jewish  converts  to  Christianity  were  familiar.^ 

In  the  Grospels  there  are  only  two  places  where 
the  word  *  Levite '  is  found.  In  the  first  of  these, 
the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  (Lk  10**""),  a 
priest  and  a  Levite,  representatives  of  the  religion 
of  Israel  and  at  the  same  time  examples  of  Jewish 
traditionalism,  are  unfavourably  contrasted  with  a 
Samaritcm,  one  of  a  people  with  whom  the  Jews 
had  no  dealings.  Tne  parable  is  the  answer  of 
Jesus  to  the  lawyer  who  asked,  *  Who  is  my  neigh- 
bour ? '  and  it  seems  evident  that  the  Levite,  de- 
scribed by  Jesus,  when  he  looked  on  the  wounded 
man  and  passed  by  on  the  other  side,  recognized 
that  he  was  not  a  Jew,  and  therefore  not  a  neigh- 
bour to  be  humanely  treated  according  to  the  com- 
mandment, *Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself*  (Lv  19'^).  The  Levite,  it  may  be  con- 
cluded, accepted  a  Jewish  traditional  conception  of 
'neighbour'  which  excluded  all  those  who  were 
not  of  Israel.  Clement  of  Alexandria  wrote  that 
Jesus,  *  on  His  interlocutor  inquiring,  "  Who  is  my 
neighbour?"  did  not,  in  the  same  way  with  the 
Jews,  specify  the  blood-relation,  or  the  fellow- 
citizen,  or  the  proselyte,  or  him  that  had  been 
similarly  circumcised,  or  the  man  who  uses  one 
and  the  same  law.'  § 

In  the  Fourth  Gospel  (P*)  the  distinction  between 
priest  and  Levite  is  made  by  naming  together  the 
representatives  of  these  classes,  who  were  sent  from 
Jerusalem  to  ask  John  the  question,  *Who  art 
thou?'  Tlie  Levites,  as  teachers  of  the  people, 
would  be  deemed  qualified  to  judge  of  claims  of 
Messiahsliip  (so  Hen^stenberg  and  Grodet,  but  see 
B.  Weiss,  aa  loc. ) ;  but  it  is  siimificant  that  the 
mission  to  John  of  priests  and  Levites,  who  were 
officially  connected  with  the  Passover  ceremonies, 
is  recorded,  and  in  it  alone,  in  the  CJospel  which, 
according  to  the  theory  held  by  many  critics, 
identifies  Christ  with  tne  Paschal  lamo.  They 
were  told  by  John  that  he  was  not  the  Christ ; 
and  immediately  after  the  account  of  their  inter- 
view with  liim  there  is  the  statement  that  he, 
seeing  Jesus,  said,  *  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God, 
which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world '  ( Jn  1^). 

LiTBRATURB.— Schiirer,  HJP  ii.  i.  223  ff.,  265  ff.*  Milman, 
Hist,  qf  the  Jews,  ii.  408 ;  Kautach,  lAt.  of  the  OT,  90,  117 ; 
Schultz,  OT  Theology,  L  337 ;  K.  Budde,  Bel.  of  Israel  to  the 
Exile,  80 ;  and  the  art.  *  Priests  and  Levites '  by  Baudissin  in 
UastlngB' DB.  J.  HeRKLESS. 

LIBERALITY.— 1.  This  may  be  considered  to 
begin  when  the  requirements  of  the  Law  have  been 
futfilled.  Thus  the  payment  of  tithe,  which  in 
our  Lord's  time  was  evidently  regarded  as  an  ideal 
(cf.  Lk  18*'),  cannot  be  described  as  liberality, 
though  it  seems  certain  that  many  of  the  wealthier 
among  the  *  dispersed'  regarded  it  as  a  duty  to 

•  Cf.  Schiirer.  HJP  n.  i.  306  ff. 
t  Cf .  Keim,  Jesus  of  Nazara,  v.  276. 

tCf.    Hatch,    The   Organization   of  the    Early    Christian 
Churches,  62. 
§  AnU-Sicene  Christian  Library,  xxii.  206. 


send,  by  w'ay  of  Temple  tribute,  generous  and 
even  munificent  contributions,  far  in  excess  of  the 
legal  requirement.  These  were  collected  at  dif- 
ferent centres  abroad,  and  then  sent  by  certain 
specially  appointed  'ambassadors'  to  Jerusalem, 
where  they  were  placed  in  three  large  chests  withir/ 
the  Temple,  whicn  were  opened  with  great  solemnit;^ 
at  certam  seasons  of  tne  year.  Apart  from  th') 
Temple  tribute,  the  treasury  was  enriched  bf 
voluntary  offerings  of  different  kinds ;  and  out  id 
this  grew  the  abuse  which  our  Lord  denounces  m. 
Mt  15*' •.  It  seems  probable  that  the  faithfT&l 
rarely  visited  the  Temple,  at  least  on  Sabbaths 
and  feasts,  without  making  some  contribution  to 
its  revenues.  Though  votive  offerings  cannot  be 
regarded,  strictly  speaking,  as  instances  of  liberality, 
and  led  to  abuses  against  which  the  more  devout 
Rabbis  protested,  the  motives  which  prompted 
them  may  not  infrequently  have  been  generous 
and  sincere. 

In  the  Court  of  the  Women,  within  the  Temple, 
were  the  shopharoth^  or  *  trumpets,*  vessels  whose 
shape  is  indicated  by  their  name,  in  which  contri- 
butions for  religious  purposes  and  for  charitable 
objects  might  be  placed.  The  contents  of  these 
were  at  fixed  times  placed  in  the  treasury ;  and  in 
addition  to  these  there  was  a  chamber  where 
donations  to  be  applied  to  the  maintenance  and 
education  of  poor  cnildren  might  be  given.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that,  whatever  the  motives  in 
individual  cases  might  be,  there  was  a  constant 
flow  of  liberality  througli  these  channels  (cf. 
Mk  12^1,  Lk  211).  On  the  wealth  of  the  Temple 
treasury  and  the  pious  purposes  for  which  it  was 
partly  intended,  cf.  2  Mac  3  ••  **.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  greedy  and  grasping  spirit  of  the 
Pharisees,  whose  extortions  our  Lord  denounces 
(Mt  23"),  it  is  probable  that  the  Deuteronomic 
precept  (Dt  16^"")  received  a  generous  fulfilment 
among  all  classes. 

2.  Christ's  teachina  as  to  liberality. — (a)  Of  mind. 
The  whole  life  and  teaching  of  Christ  may  be 
regarded  as  a  protest  against  prejudice  and  narrow- 
mindedness,  and  therefore  as  an  appeal  for  liber- 
ality. His  injunctions  to  love  enemies  (Mt  5^  **•  *•, 
Lk  &"'^),  to  refrain  from  passing  judgment  on 
others  (Mt  7*"*,  Lk  6*^),  and  indirectly,  the  parable 
of  the  Good  Samaritan,  afford  instances  in  which 
He  condemns  the  spirit  of  prejudice  and  inculcates 
an  open  mind  and  generous  bearing  towards  othei-s. 

(h)  In  the  use  of  wealth,  etc.  The  claim  to  which 
no  follower  of  Christ  is  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  is  that  of 
need.  Need,  as  evidenced  by  asking,  is  a  sufficient 
ground  for  giving  (Mt  5**).  The  measure  of  our 
giving  is  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  our 
own  blessing  (Lk  11^^  12™),  and  although  the  com- 
mand *  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give '  (Mt  10®) 
was  spoken  with  reference  to  the  use  of  the 
miraculous  powers  given  to  the  disciples,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  it  extends  also  to  all  endowments  of 
wealth  or  talents  wherewith  God  has  blessed  us. 
Liberality  in  the  form  of  almsgiving  is  to  be 
toithout  ostentation  (Mt  6^'*'*);  its  reivard  is  the 
heavenly  treasure  *that  faileth  not'(Lk  12**),  and 
a  generous  return,  here  or  hereafter,  for  the  right 
use  of  wealth  (Lk  6*  16*).  The  complete  bestowal 
of  earthly  possessions  on  the  poor,  accompanied  by 
*  taking  up  the  cross '  and  following  Christ,  which 
is  required  of  the  rich  young  ruler  in  addition  to 
the  observance  of  the  commandments  (Mt  19", 
Mk  102\  Lk  18'"^),  is  not  necessarily  a  rule  of 
universal  obligation,  but  evidently  intended  to 
meet  this  special  case;  underlying  it  is  the  idea, 
never  absent  from  our  Lord's  teaching  as  to  the 
use  of  wealth,  that  wealth  is  a  trust  from  God, 
and  to  be  renounced  when  it  becomes  a  hindrance  to 
spiritual  life.  While  liberality  is  assured  of  a 
reward,  the  reward,  or  even  return,  is  not  to  be 
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UiQ  object  of  (lie  giver  (Lk  fl",  where  ii-nSir 
i.'rtXwitmtt  may  be  'uupint'  ^"^  nothint!  aijaiu,'  as 
in  AVj  or  'never  deBpoiring,'  as  in  KV  ;  or.  if 
resd  lafiina,  '  driving  no  one  to  despair,'  or  '  doapnir* 
ing  of  no  man,'  as  in  BVni).* 

There  are  three  utteruniiefl  of  our  Lord  with 
reference  to  liberality  to  the  Temple  and  the  pur- 
poRea  connected  therewith.      The    gift   ""    "     '' 


being  thou  »han'n  to  be  nnact^eptable  to  God  unleux 
the  heart  he  filled  with  the  spirit  of  love.  Natural 
duties  are  not  to  be  net  mtide  by  a  liberality  which 
becometi  sinful  (Mt  1S°)  in  devoting  to  the  Temple 
what  ought  to  be  given  to  the  support  of  parents. 
The  teaching  of  the  incident  of  the  widow's  two 
mites  is  beut  aummed  up  in  the  words  of  Ambrose : 
'  It  is  not  considered  how  much  in  given,  but  how 
much  remains  behind.'  The  answer  of  John  the 
Baptist  (Lk  3")  may  be  quoted  as  in  accordan<.>e 
with  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  ;  liberality  is  hero 
sbow^  to  be  an  evidence  of  repentance,  and  a 
practical  testimony  to  a  change  of  heart.  See  also 
artt.  Almsgiviso,  Givino. 

LnttlTVkt— J.  O.  Dj-kn,  Maiujato  nf  Ihr  Kinn-SSl;  J.  U, 
DiTiet,  Spiritual  JwnAtiuion,  Hi  ;  B.  Coi,  Biblieal  Ex- 
aatiUmu,  196;  W.  U.  Bincloir.  Chriat  and  our  Timti,  279; 
W.  Dickie.  Caltura  of  the  SpiriltiaX  Lift,  1S3i  Olfnhelui, 
Tht  TtmiU:  lU  Miniitry  and  Strciaa;  worb  on  Jewlili 
Antlqq- ;  the  Copuo.  in  Uk. 

8.  J,  Ramsay  Sibbald. 
LIBER TT.— Christ  and  Bis  hrst  disciples  clearly 
regarded  liberty  a.-*  an  essential  of  the  nighest  re- 
ligious life.  He  begins  His  mission  at  Nazareth 
with  the  words  of  Isaiah  that  His  work  was  '  to 
set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bmised '  (Lk  4").  By 
His  contrast  of  the  Mosaic  law  with  His  own  'Tt 
Bay  unto  you' of  Mt  5°- "■",  He  declares  His  dis- 
ciples to  be  free  of  the  ancient  law  ;  their  worship 
no  longer  fettered  by  plneo  (Jn  4");  their  very 
Sabbatn,  which  had  held  tbem  together  in  tlie 
Captivity,  an  institution  to  be  nanely  used  for  anv 
kind  of  good  work  and  any  .sinlessf  pleaanre  (Mfc 
2",  Mt  12",  Lk  5'-').  New-  wine-akina  moat  lio 
made  for  the  new  wine  (Mk  2*",  Lk  6").  The  dis- 
ciple must  hcild  hiniaetf  entirely  at  liberty  from 
the  things  of  Che  world  for  the  world's  sake ;  he 
must  stuid  '  with  loins  nrded  about  and  lamp 
haminf!'  (Lk  1'2"|,  unhindered,  by  multitudinous 
possessions  (Lk  12"),  not  anxious  as  to  the  lesser 
matters  of  clothing,  food,  and  Hbelter  (Mte'",  Lk 
12"),  taking  '  no  bread,  no  wallet,  no  money.' 
wltereon  he  may  come  to  depend  too  much  (Lk  9* 
10*.  Mt  10»,  Mk  8").  If  the  nch  young  man  would 
be  perfect,  he  must  learn  to  be  the  free  master  of  his 
richee,  not  their  slave,  even  though  he  may  have 
entirely  to  disperse  them  in  order  to  assure  himself 
of  his  spiritual  liberty  [Mt  ID",  Lk  18=).  In  all 
things  the  disciple  must  be  absolutely  free  fur  his 
mission,  and  'leave  the  dead  to  bury  their  ou-n 
deail '  (Mt  g*>,  Lk  9").  His  utterance  itself  must 
partake  of  the  same  liberty,  nut  crippled  by  the 
slow   movement  of   the  intellectoal  faculties,  bnt 


meditate  beforehand  how  to  answer '  (Lk  21 
13"",  Mt  W*).  ChriHt  nromises  that  tlie  disciple 
who  prizes  His  word  shall  come  to  know  the  jpester 
fulness  of  truth,  and  that  revelation  shall  liberate 
him ;  he  shall  no  longer  be  a  bond-servant  of  sin  (it 
would  be  impossible,  having  once  seen  tlie  light) ; 
he  shall  be  free  with  all  the  liberties  of  sonship  (Jn 


LIBERTY 


2» 


gSLU 


")■ 


Jesus  Himself  exhibits  the  surprises  which  the 
'law  of  liberty '  (Ja  1")  has  within  it.  He  tells  of 
the  master  who,  finding  his  servants  alert  and 
faithful,  flings  conventionality  to  the  winds, '  girds 

•  One  ot  the  lew  wyinits  ol  our  Lord  quolnl  ouUide  the 
OoptJi  CODuncnda  llbenlily  (Ac  20»). 


himself,  makes  them  ^•it  down  to  meat,  and  him- 
self serves  them' (Lk  12").  He  tells  His  host  tliat 
it  were  a  higher  thing  to  dare  to  invite,  not  his 
relatives  ano  wealthy  friends,  but  the  jioor,  the 
lame,  the  blind,  who  could  never  recompense  him 
(Lk  14").  In  dealing  with  the  woman  taken  in 
sin,*  He  takee  the  course  of  the  moment,  as  novel 
as  it  is  searcliing  in  its  free  way  (Jn  8'-").  The 
cnise  of  precious  ointment  is  looked  at  as  the 
symbol  of  an  affectionate  impulse,  more  to  be 
valued  than  a  calculated  act  of  philanthropy — sell- 
ing and  giving  to  the  poor  (Mk  14',  Mt  Off-",  iln 
12*).  Pharisees  are  startleil  at  His  frank  inter- 
course with  publicans  and  sinners  (Mk  2'*,  Lk  6*> 
15").  In  vain  He  likens  the  liberty  of  the  Spirit  to 
the  wind  '  that  blowetli  where  it  listeth '  ( Jn  3") ; 


justilied  by  'all  her  children'  (Mk  II".  Lk  7").  t 
the  confusion  often  of  those  who  cannot  cuin- 
prthend  a  John  the  Baptist  abstaining  and  the 
rion  of  man  'eating  and  drinking.'  There  are 
times  when  Christ  seems  deliberately  to  lead  His 
hearera,  and  especialty  the  formalists  among  them, 
into  problems  lliat  End  no  solution  in  '  the  Law,' 
but  that  compel  an  exercise  of  liberty  of  judgment, 
us  in  the  '  Render  unto  Ciesar  the  tnings  that  are 
Cfpsar's'  (Lk20»,  Mt22"),  'the  bantbm  of  John, 
was  it  from  heaven,  or  of  men  •'  (Lk  20*),  and  the 
question,  '  Is  it  lawful  to  heal  on  the  Sabbath  day, 
or  not!'  (Mk  3*,  Lk  6"  14").  The^irinciple  of  true 
liberty,  as  our  Jx)rd  taught  and  lived  [it,  would  go 
far  in  encouraging  the  believers  in  '  the  reunion  oi 
Christendom,'  especially  such  a  command  as  '  For- 
bid him  not :  for  he  that  is  not  against  you  is  for 
you'(Lk9"). 
That  Uie  Apoelln  »  undentood  CtarM  lUi  hirdU'  be  qu«- 
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Kir  rreod  tram  thnt  yoke  'which  oflther  wr  nor  our  lathe™ 
were  ahls  to  bear'  (Ac  16'°}.    The  Law  hog  but  led  Into  a 

Chrlrt  Jesus'  <Okl  3^  20-  t^«  ».-a[>c  has  hevn  Iram  the 
bondue  ot  a  reliidon  ot  l»r  into  the  liberty  □(  n  faith  that 
dlKcema  in  Ood  the  Elernoi  Fatherhood  (Ro  8is).  So  St  Piul 
pray<  that  the  word  tnay  have  'free  course,'  may  run  (RVl 
i'f'x*\  s[ireadlng  the  goepel  abroad  with  a  rrw  iinmudered 
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LIE,  LTIRO.-See  Dsceit, 

LIFK  (f<ii4).~The  term  applied  hy  Jesun,  alike 
ID  tha  Synoptic  nnd  the  Jobannine  records  of  His 
teaching,  to  the  Htipremo  blessing  mediated  by 
Him  to  men.  Certain  eleiaente  in  the  conception 
are  uommon  to  the  two  recordn,  but  tlieir  differences 
are  ko  marked  tliat  it  vili  be  necessary  to  consider 
them  Heparately. 

1.  The  idea  oj 

nubstantially  tfi_.  — „.,  „  „  —  .„ 

potential  wealth  of  meaning.  Hebrew  thought, 
averse  to  metaphyaical  speculation,  conceived  of 
life  as  the  Bum  of^^  energies  which  make  up  man's 
actual  exifltenoe.  The  sonl  separated  from  the 
bodj;  did  not  ceoite  to  be,  but  it  forfeited  ita 
portion  in  the  tme  life.     It  either  departed  to  the 


Divine  Being, — 'returned  to  God  who  gave  it 
(Be  ISP).  Thus  the  highest  good  was  Mlmply 
'length  of  days,' — the  continuance  of  the  bomly 
existence  right  on  to  ita  natural  terra.  Two 
factors,  however,  were  latent  in  the  OT  conception 
from  the  beginning,  and  became  more  and  more 
prominent  in  the  course  of  the  after- development, 
(l)  The  radical  element  in  life  ia  activity.  Mere 
physical  being  is  distingniflhed  from  that  essential 
'  life '  which  consists  in  the  unreatrict«d  play  of  all 
the  enerfnes,  especially  oE  the  higher  and  more 
charncterlHtic.  In  the  loftier  passages  of  tha 
Psalms,  more  particularly,  the  idea  m  '  life '  hou 
almost  always  a  pregnant  sense.  It  in  ossociatod 
with  joy,  peace,  prosperity,  wisdom,  righteousness ; 
■nan  '  livea '  according  as  he  hnij  free  scope  for  the 
nctiviticN  which  are  distinctive  of  his  spiritoal 
nature.  God  Himself  is  empliaticall^  the  'living 
One,'  as  contrasted  with  men  in  their  limitation 
nnd  helplessness.  (3)  Since  God  alone  possesses 
life  in  the  liighest  aense,  fellowship  with  Him  is 
tha  one  condition  on  which  men  can  obbun  it. 
'  By  every  word  of  God  doth  man  live '  (Dt  8'). 
■With  thee  is  the  foanloin  of  life'  (Fs  aff).  In 
the  higher  regions  of  OT  thought,  life  and  com- 
munion with  God  are  intercluuigeahle  ideas.  The 
"belief  in  immortality  ia  never  expressly  stated, 
lint,  OS  Jesns  Himself  indicates,  it  wan  implicit  in 
this  conception  of  a  God  who  was  not  the  God  of 
the  dead  but  of  the  living.     See  art,  Llviso. 

Jesus  accepted  the  idea  of  life  as  it  had  come 
to  Him  through  the  OT.  To  Him  also  lite  is 
|irimarily  the  physical  exUtence  (cf.  Mt  6*  'Take 
no  thought  for  your  life,  what  ye  shall  eat  and 
drink,'  etc.),  and  He  advances  on  thia  conception 
along  ethical  and  religious  lines,  in  the  same 
manner  lu  the  P.<uilmista  and  Prophets.  (1)  He 
duitingnishes  between  the  essential  'life'  and  the 
outward  snbsidiary  things  with  which  it  is  so 
eoHily  confused.     'The  life  is  more   than   meat' 

•rill    he   round   full/  trcUed   in  Butlngg'  BB,  utL  'Free,' 


LIFE 


(I.k  12°).  *A  man's  life  ( 
abundance  of  the  things  which  he  poasesseth  '(v."). 
'What  tthall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole 
world  and  lose  his  life?'  (Mk  8").  (2)  Thus  He 
arrives  at  the  idea  of  something  central  and  in- 
alienable which  constitutes  the  reality  of  life. 
This  He  discovers  in  the  moral  activity.  Tlie  body 
with  its  manifold  faculties  is  only  the  organ  b^' 
which  man  accomplishes  his  true  task  of  obedi- 
ence to  Gud.  Meat,  radnient,  and  all  the  rest  are 
neccBHary,  '  but  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
his  righteousness.'  (3)  In  this  way  He  is  led  to 
the  conception  of  a  higher,  spiritual  life,  gained 
throngh  the  sacrifice  of  the  lower.  '  If  a  man  hate 
not  his  own  life,  he  cannot  be  my  disciple'  (Lk  14"). 
'  He  that  lindetii  bis  life  shall  lose  it,  nnd  he  that 
loseth  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  tind  it'  (Ml 
10«  16»). 

Here,  however,  we  become  aware  of  the  difficulty 
which  meets  mt  under  diHerent  forms  throughout 
our  Lord's  teaching.  In  His  account  of  tJie  supreme 
blessing  for  which  lower  things  moat  be  sacnliced, 
He  seems  to  pa.ts  abmptly  from  ethical  to  eachato- 
logical  ideas.  'Life'  is  a  reward  laid  up  for  the 
righteous  in  the  world  to  come.  It  is  regarded 
sometimes  as  a  new  :'tate  of  being  (Mt  25"),  some- 
times as  a  sort  of  prize  that  can  he  bestowed  in  the 
name  manner  as  houses  and  goods  and  lands  (Mk 
I CP").  The  precise  meaning  to  be  attached  to  '  the 
world  to  come'  in  which  this  'life'  will  be  im- 
parted, depends  on  our  interpretation  of  the 
Eieral  conception  of  tlic  Kingdom  of  God.  Onr 
rd  would  appear  to  waver  between  the  idea  of  a 
world  beyond  death  and  that  of  a  Messianic  ij/t 
or  turn,  apocalyi>tically  revealed  on  earth.  In 
either  case,  however,  He  thinks  of  'life'  as  of 
something  still  in  the  future,  the  jieculiar  blessing 
of  the  realized  Kingdom  of  God. 

Ill  is  deBiied  mon  niHicaluIy  in  Hvenl 
life,'  oimI  Ibc  etnthet  might  mppear  at 
UnlDction.  We  And.  hovevvr.  on  elMer 
eiamlwUon  tbU  the  teroi  'lile'  Iteolt  oBUully  innDlvH  the 
emiJuUc  nmnint.  ■This  do  nnd  ttaou  ihatt  llre'lLlE  11^  W 
our  Lonl'B  reply  to  the  inquiii'  ooocemijiff  'ttcruu  life/  Bo 
whenHe«y..i^lil«  better  »  enter  into  iTle  halt  or  milmed' 

Et  IBB,  Uk  eV),  or  '  NuTow  ia  Ltae  wry  thnt  leadcth  unto  lUe ' 
1 7"),  It  ta  evident]}-  the  future  b]e»biK  thiit  1»  in  HH  mind. 
ere  la  n»d  ground  lor  the  cnnjecturc  thit  Jeiua  Uinuelf 
never  uied  the  exprenan  '  eternal  UFe.' 

Since  the  ethical  and  eschatologicol  ideas  are 
denoted  by  the  same  word,  we  are  justified  in 
assuming  tbat  in  the  mind  of  Jesus  they  were 
bound  up  with  one  another.  The  'life'  which  is 
projected  into  the  future  and  described  figuratively 
as  a  gift  bestowed  from  without,  is  in  the  lost 
resort  the  life  of  moral  activity.  This  becomes 
mure  apparent  when  we  take  account  of  certain 
further  elemental  in  our  Lord's  teaching, 

(a)  The  condition  on  which  the  futnre  reword  is 
given  is  faithful  performance  of  the  moral  toek  in 
the  present.  Those  shall  '  live '  who  keep  the  coni- 
manilnients.  The  narrow  way  that  leads  to  life  is 
the  way  of  obedience  nnd  sacrifice.  By  voluntary 
loss  of  earthly  things  in  the  pause  of  Christ,  the 
disciples  will  gain  '  life "  (Mfc  10").  The  apocalyptic 
imagery  does  not  conceal  from  ns  the  easential 
thought  of  Jesus,  that  the  promised  'life'  is 
nothing  Init  the  outeome  and  fulfilment  of  a 
moral  obedience  hegian  on  earth. 

(6)  Life  is  not  only  a  future  fulfilment,  but  has  a 
real  beginning  in  the  present.  Thus  in  the  Baying, 
'Follow  me,  and  let  the  dead  bury  their  dead' 
(Mt  8»  =  Lk  9"),  Jeans  impUee  that  the  disciples 
even  now  enter  into  possession  of  a  new  and  higlier 
lite.  They  are  the  'living'  as  opposed  to  the 
children  of  this  world,  who  are  spmtnally  dead. 
The  same  thought  appears  in  the  parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son:  'he  was  dead  and  is  alive  agiun' 
(Lk  IS").  Life  in  ita  full  reality  is  the  blessing  of 
the  world   to  come,   hnl  it  will   be   different  in 
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degree,  not  in  kind,  from  the  present  life  of  tme 
discipleship. 

(c)  One  element  is  common  to  the  two  types  of 
Mife/  and  marks  their  ultimate  identity.  The 
future  consummation,  described  by  Jesus  in  vivid 
pictorial  language,  is  in  its  substance  a  closer 
fellowship  with  God.  In  the  Kingdom  which  He 
anticipated,  the  pure  in  heart  were  to  see  Grod 
(Mt  5^) ;  those  wno  hungered  and  thirsted  after 
righteousness  were  to  be  satisfied  with  God's 
presence  (v.*).  This  perfect  communion  with  Grod 
IS  the  supreme  reward  laid  up  for  the  believer. 
It  constitutes  the  inner  meaning  and  content  of 
the  future  Life.  In  like  manner  the  present  life  of 
moral  obedience  is  in  its  essence  a  life  of  fellowship 
with  Grod.  The  aim  of  Jesus  is  to  bring  His  dis- 
ciples even  now  into  such  a  harmony  with  the 
Divine  will  that  they  may  be  children  of  their 
Father  who  is  in  heaven,  resembling  Him  and 
holding  real  communion  with  Him.  The  eschato- 
logical  idea  of  life  thus  resolves  itself  at  its  centre 
into  the  purely  ethical  and  religious.  The  King- 
dom is  already  come  when  Grod  s  will  is  done  on 
earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. 

Jesus  is  Himself  the  Mediator  of  the  new  life. 
He  imparts  to  His  disdples  His  oi^'n  consciousness 
of  GodPs  presence  and  Fatherhood.  He  inspires  in 
them  a  faith  and  obedience  which  without  Him 
would  have  been  for  ever  impossible.  Through 
knowledge  of  Him  and  participation  in  His  spirit, 
they  enter  into  that  fellowship  with  Gkxl  which  is 
eternal  life.    See  Mediator, 

2.  In  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  idea  of  Life  is  much 
more  prominent  than  in  the  Synoptics.  The  Evan- 
gelist expressly  states  (20*^)  that  he  has  *  written 
these  things  that  believing  ye  may  have  life,*  and 
this  statement  of  his  main  intention  is  fully  borne 
out  by  the  detailed  study  of  the  Gospel.  The 
teaching  of  Jesus,  as  he  records  it,  centres  wholly 
on  the  subject  of  Life. 

This  in  itself  need  not  be  reji^arded  as  a  breach  with  the 
authentic  tradition.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  Synoptics  also 
the  idea  of  life  lies  at  the  heart  of  our  Lord's  teaching,  since 
Ufe  is  the  peculiar  blessing  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ood.  St.  John, 
after  Mb  manner,  detaches  the  essential  thought  from  the 
es^iatolo^cal  framework.  The  future  'kingdom'  becomes 
■imply  *  hfe.' 

The  idea  of  Life  as  a  present  possession  (already 
implicit  in  the  Synoptic  teaching)  becomes  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  central  and  determinative.  *He 
that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath  (even  now)  ever- 
lasting life '  (3^).  *  He  that  heareth  my  word  .  .  . 
is  passed  out  of  death  into  life*  (5^).  The  whole 
purpose  of  the  work  of  Christ,  as  conceived  by  the 
Evangelist,  was  to  communicate  to  His  disciples, 
here  and  now,  the  eternal  life.  To  those  who  have 
received  His  gift  the  death  of  the  body  is  only  a 
physical  incident,  a  'falling  asleep'  (11").  The 
true  death  is  the  state  of  sin  and  privation,  out  of 
which  they  have  been  delivered,  once  and  for  all, 
in  the  act  of  surrender  to  Christ. 

Isolated  passages  in  the  Gospel  might  seem  to  conflict  with 
this,  the  chiuracteristic  and  prevailing  view.  In  the  6th  chapter 
more  especially,  the  conception  of  Life  as  a  spiritual  possession 
in  Uie  present  ajppears  side  by  side  with  repeated  allusions  to  a 
resurrection  *  at  the  last  day'  (6»-**-MX    These  allusions  are 

Sartly  to  be  explained  as  reminiscences  of  an  earlier  type  of 
octrine,  not  completely  in  harmony  with  the  writer's  own ; 
such  *  concessions '  to  a  traditional  belief  meet  us  continually  in 
this  Gospel.  At  the  same  time,  they  serve  to  emphasize  a  real, 
though  secondary,  aspect  of  John's  own  teaching.  He  antici- 
pates in  tJie  future  world  a  full  manifestation  of  tne  Life  which 
under  earthly  conditions  is  necessarily  hidden.  For  the  believer, 
as  for  Christ  Himself,  the  escape  from  this  world  and  its  limita- 
tions marks  the  entrance  into  a  larger  activity  and  *  glory '  (cf. 
142.8). 

The  Evangelist  nowhere  attempts  to  define  his 
conception  of  Life.  The  great  saying,  *  This  is  Hfe 
eternal,'  etc.  (IT'),  cannot  be  construed  as  a  defini- 
tion. It  only  declares  that  the  knowledge  of  God 
through  Jesus  Christ  carries  with  it  the  assurance 


of  life  (cf.  *  His  commandment  is  life  everlasting  * 
[12**]).  The  nature  of  the  life  is  indicated  only  in 
vague  and  half -figurative  terms.  It  is  indestruc- 
tible (6^  11^),  satisfies  all  spiritual  thirst  and 
hunger  (6»  4"),  is  the  source  of  light  (1*  8").  But, 
while  little  is  said  by  way  of  express  definition, 
the  general  import  of  the  Johannine  conception  is 
sufficiently  clear.  The  Life  which  Christ  com- 
municates is  the  absolute,  Divine  Life.  'As  the 
Father  has  life  in  himself,  so  he  hath  given  the 
Son  to  have  life  in  himself  (6**,  cf.  1*).  It  is 
assumed  that  in  Grod  and  in  the  Logos,  who  is  one 
with  Him,  a  life  resides  which  is  dmerent  in  kind 
from  that  of  men,  and  is  the  real,  the  *  eternal  *  Life. 
The  conception  arises  from  the  blending  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  of  Hebrew  and  early  Christian  with 
Greek-philosophical  influences.  Hebrew  thought 
did  not  concern  itself  with  questions  regarding  the 
ultimate  nature  of  God.  He  was  the  *  living '  God, 
who  could  be  known  only  through  His  activity  in 
the  creation  and  moral  government  of  the  world. 
The  Greek  thinkers,  on  the  other  hand,  tried  to 

fet  behind  His  activity  to  His  essential  Being, 
[e  was  the  absolute  and  self-existent,  over  against 
the  world  of  phenomena.  His  Life,  so  far  as  Life 
could  be  preoicated  of  Him,  was  an  energy  of  pure 
thought,  abstracted  from  every  form  of  sensible 
manifestation  (cf.  Arist.  Metaph.  xii.  7).  The 
Fourth  Evangelist,  carrying  out  more  fully  the 
suggestion  of  Philo,  combines  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  ideas.  He  thinks  of  Grod  as  the  *  only  true  * 
(17*),  the  absolute  Being  who  is  eternally  separate 
from  the  world  which  He  has  created.  Neverthe- 
less He  is  a  living  and  personal  God.  The  Life 
which  He  possesses  is  analogous  to  the  life  in  man, 
but  of  a  higher  order,  spiritual  instead  of  earthly. 

It  follows  from  this  attempt  to  combine  Hebrew 
with  Greek  ideas,  that  the  ethical  moment  falls 
largely  out  of  si^ht.  The  difierence  between  the 
human  and  the  Divine  Life  is  one  of  essence.  Till 
man  has  undergone  a  radical  change,  not  in  heart 
merely  but  in  the  very  constitution  of  his  being, 
there  can  be  no  thought  of  his  participating  in  the 
life  of  God.  St.  John  thus  involves  nimself  in  a 
conception  which  may  be  described  as  semi- 
physical.  The  Divine  life  is  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
Iiigher  substance  inherent  in  the  nature  of  God. 
How  can  man,  who  is  *  bom  of  flesh '  (3°),  become 
partaker  in  this  substance,  and  so  experience  a 
new  birth  as  a  child  of  God  ?  This  is  the  religious 
problem  as  it  presents  itself  to  St.  John. 

The  solution  is  afibrded  by  the  doctrine  of  the 
Incarnate  Word.  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  eternal 
Logos,  possessed  '  life  in  himself,*  and  yet  assumed 
humanity  and  entered  into  our  lower  world.  He 
therefore  became  the  vehicle  through  which  the 
life  of  God  is  imparted  to  men,  or  at  least  to  those 
elect  natures  wlio  are  predisposed  to  receive  it. 
He  not  only  possesses,  but  is  Himself  the  Life.  To 
impart  His  gift  He  must  also  impart  Himself,  since 
life  is  inalienable  from  the  living  Person.  This 
idea,  which  lies  at  the  very  centre  of  St.  John's 
thinking,  determines  his  theory  of  the  communica- 
tion of  Life  through  Christ. 

The  subjective  condition,  apart  from  which  the 
gift  cannot  be  bestowed,  is  belief  in  Jesus  as  the 
Son  of  God.  This  belief  is  primarily  an  act  of 
intellectual  assent  to  the  claim  of  Christ ;  but  such 
an  act  implies  a  reli^ous  experience  which  has  led 
up  to  it  and  gives  it  value.  It  runs  back  in  the 
last  resort  to  the  *  drawing  by  the  Father  *  (6**),  the 
work  of  God's  Spirit  in  the  heart.  Through  the 
act  of  belief  a  man  is  brought  into  such  a  relation 
to  Christ  that  His  power  as  Life-giver  becomes 
operative. 

Three  means  are  indicated  by  which  Christ  im- 
parts the  gift  to  those  who  have  believed.  (1)  It  is 
conveyed  through  His  word,  regarded  not  simply 
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OS  the  medium  of  His  message,  but  in  tlie  Hebrew 
sense  as  active  and  creative.  The  words  spoken 
by  Jesus  are  of  the  same  nature  as  the  quickening 
word  of  God.  They  are  '  spirit  and  life,'  carrying 
with  them  some  portion  of  His  own  bein^.  He 
can  sav  indifferently,  *  My  word  shall  abide  in  you  * 
and  *  I  shall  abide  in  you '  (15^).  It  is  this  impart- 
ing of  Himself  through  His  words  that  renders 
them  *  words  of  eternal  life.*  (2)  The  gift  is  con- 
veyed likewise  in  the  Sacraments,  more  especially 
in  the  lord's  Supper.  The  Eucharistic  reference 
in  the  6th  chapter  appears  to  the  present  writer 
unmistakable,  and,  while  the  Supper  is  interpreted 
in  a  spiritual  sense,  its  real  validity  is  also  empha- 
sized. I^atius,  writing  in  the  same  age,  describes 
the  Eucharist  as  the  ipdpfuiKov  ddayafflas  {Ephcs. 
20),  and  St.  John  accepts  this  current  belief,  and 
harmonizes  it  with  his  own  doctrine  of  Life : 
'Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man  and 
drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you'  (6**). 
Since  Jesus  in  His  own  Person  is  the  Life,  it  can 
be  given  only  through  an  actual  incorporation  of 
His  'flesh  and  blood,'  and  this  is  ofiered  in  the 
mystery  of  the  Eucharist.  The  idea  of  Life  as  a 
semi-physical  essence  here  comes  to  its  sharpest 
expression.  (3)  In  this  same  chapter,  however,  we 
have  the  indication  of  another  and  still  more 
mysterious  means  by  which  the  Life  is  imparted. 
The  Eucharist,  while  it  possesses  in  itself^  a  real 
validity,  is  typical  of  an  abiding  union  of  the  be- 
liever with  Christ.  He  is  like  the  vine  (IS"'-),  out 
of  which  the  several  branches  draw  their  nourish- 
ment. He  is  united  with  His  disciples  in  a  relation 
so  profound  and  intimate  that  thejr  feel  themselves 
to  oe  one  with  Him.  They  abide  in  Him  and  He 
in  them,  and  the  life  which  He  possesses  becomes 
their  life,  springing  up  within  them  like  a  per- 
ennial well  (4").  Tnis  doctrine  of  a  mystical  union 
with  Christ  in  which  He  imparts  His  Divine  life  to 
the  believer,  contains  the  central  and  character- 
istic thought  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  the  Johannine  idea 
of  Life  as  it  is  determined  by  the  Logos  theory. 
It  becomes  apparent,  however,  the  more  we  study 
the  Grospel,  tiiat  the  writer  is  working  throughout 
with  two  conceptions,  essentially  different  from 
each  other  and  never  completely  reconciled.  The 
incarnate  Logos  is  at  the  same  time  the  historical 
Jesus,  who  revealed  God  and  drew  all  men  to  Him- 
self by  the  moral  crandeur  of  His  personality  and 
life.  Doctrines  which  are  presented  theologically 
on  the  lines  of  the  Logos  hypothesis  are  also 
capable  of  a  purely  religious  interpretation.  They 
require  to  be  so  interpreted  if  we  are  not  to  miss 
their  underlying  and  vital  import. 

Life  regarded  from  this  other  side  bears  a  mean- 
ing substantially  the  same  as  in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels.  Jesus  was  the  Living  One,  inasmuch  as 
He  realized  in  His  oym  Person  the  love  and  good- 
ness and  holiness  which  constitute  the  inmost 
nature  of  God.  The  life  He  sought  to  communi- 
cate was  nothing  else  than  His  own  Spirit,  as  it 
was  revealed  in  the  scene  of  the  feet-wjishing  (Jn 
13),  and  in  the  subsequent  discourse  with  His  dis- 
ciples. Even  in  the  Eucharistic  chapter  in  which 
the  theological  view  of  Life  is  expressed  most 
forcibly,  we  can  discern  this  other  view  in  the 
baokCTound.  To  partake  of  Christ's  flesh  and 
blood  is  to  become  wholly  conformed  to  Him, 
absorbing  into  oneself  the  very  spirit  by  which  He 
livetl.  \Ve  cannot  read  the  chapter  attentively 
without  feelinjx  that  St.  John  is  always  passing 
from  the  metaphysical  conception  to  this  moral 
and  religious  one.  Both  are  present  in  his  mind, 
and  he  endeavours  to  fuse  them,  thoujrh  such  a 
fusion  is  in  the  nature  of  things  imi)OssibIe. 

The  cardinal  doctrine  of  union  with  Christ 
assumes  a  new  meaning  in  the  light  of  this  other 


aspect  of  St.  John's  thought.  What  is  elsewhere 
described  as  a  mystical  indwelling  becomes  a  moral 
fellowship.  *  Henceforth  I  call  you  not  servants, 
but  friends;  for  the  servant  knoweth  not  what 
his  lord  doeth ;  but  I  have  called  you  friends ' 
(16").  The  disciples  are  to  enter  into  a  perfect 
harmony  of  mind  and  will  with  their  Master.  His 
spirit  is  not  to  act  on  them  from  the  outside, 
through  set  commandments,  but  inwardly  and 
spontaneously.  The  relation  of  discipleship  thus 
passes  into  one  of  *  friendship,' — a  friendship  so 
close  that  thev  lose  all  sense  of  separateness  be- 
tween themselves  and  Christ.  He  *  abides  in 
them,'  and  replaces  their  will  with  His  own. 

To  the  Synoptic  teaching  St.  John  adds  one 
element  of  priceless  value.  He  perceives  that  the 
new  Life  proclaimed  by  Jesus  was  bound  up  indis- 
solubly  with  His  livmg  Person.  *In  him  was 
life'  (Jn  1^),  and  it  is  not  enough  to  render  some 
vague  obedience  to  His  teaching.  There  must  be 
a  real  and  personal  communion  with  Christ,  so  that 
He  may  impart  His  very  self  to  His  disciple.  In 
his  presentation  of  this  truth,  John  avails  himself 
of  metaphysical  modes  of  thinking  which  are  not 
wholly  adequate  to  the  Christian  message.  The 
conception  of  Christ  as  Logos  obscures  the  true 
signihcance  of  His  Person  and  of  the  higher  life 
imparted  through  Him.  But  the  essentiaJthought 
of  the  Gospel  is  independent  of  the  form,  borrowed 
from  an  anen  philosophy,  in  which  it  is  expressed. 
Jesus  Christ  is  not  only  the  Life-giver,  but  is  Him« 
self  the  Life.  He  imparts  His  gift  to  those  who 
know  Him  by  an  inward  fellowship,  and  become 
one  with  Him  in  heart  and  will.     See  also  Liyino. 
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E.  ¥.  Scott. 

LIGHT. — ^Apart  from  the  ordinary  use  of  this 
word  to  denote  outward  light  (as  in  Lk  11*,  Mt 
172  24*  etc.),  tliere  are  three  applications  of  the 
metaphor  of  li^ht  in  the  Synoptic  Grospels  which 
demand  attention. 

1,  The  first  occurs  in  the  figurative  and  some- 
what enigmatic  saying  preserved  in  Mt  6®*  •*=Lk 
1134.38^  where  the  eye  is  called  the  lamp  of  the 
body,  the  symbolism  pointing  to  sincerity  of  soul 
as  the  decisive  feature  of  life.  Each  Evangelist 
gives  the  saying  a  different  setting.  In  Mt.*s 
version  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  it  occurs  in 
a  context  laying  stress  upon  the  supreme  need  of 
the  heavenljr  mind  in  relifpon ;  ana  as  the  main 
rival  to  God  in  man's  affections  is  the  world,  in  the 
shape  of  material  wealth,  the  pursuit  of  the  single 
mind  is  natural Iv  correlated  with  the  avoidance  of 
covetousness.  'fliis  shade  of  meaning  is  reflected 
from  yv.^'2i  and  ^-  ^  (see  Mammon)  upon  the  in- 
tervening^ logion.  The  soul  is  to  human  life  what 
the  eye  is  to  the  Ixxly  (so  Philo,  de  Ovif.  Mundiy 
17,  *  reason  [voOs]  is  to  the  soul  what  the  eye  is  to 
the  body ') ;  it  is  a  lamp,  by  means  of  which  the 
way  and  work  of  life  are  illuminated.  As  the 
functions  of  the  physical  life  depend  largely  upon 
the  soundness  of  the  organs  of  vision,  by  means  of 
which  men  move  safely  and  freely  in  the  outside 
world,  so  the  mental  and  moral  fiealth  of  man  is 
bound  up  with  the  condition  of  his  inner  life.  The 
inward  disposition  (cf.  Jn  IV^)  is  the  key  to  all 
(cf.  Kuskin  8  Queen  of  the  Air,  §  93  ;  Eaglets  Nest^ 
§§  106-110).  The  employment  of  Might'  in  this 
connexion  is  thus  one  illustration  of  the  inwardness 
of  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  He  brought  men  from 
the  circumference  to  the  centre,  laid  supreme  stress 
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on  motive,  and  sought  to  emphasize — as  in  this 
saying — the  vital  importance  of  the  inner  spirit 
for  conduct.  The  symbolism  turns  on  the  ethical 
meaning  implied  in  'single'  (dirXoDt)  and   'evil' 


of  covetousness  and  the  grasping  spirit.  Such  a 
spirit  confuses  life  by  diverting  it  from  the  supreme 
inward  and  heavenly  aim  which  is  its  true  pursuit. 
The  hoarding  tem^r,  which  absorbs  men  in  out- 
ward possessions,  is  pronounced  by  Jesus  to  be 
a  flaw  in  the  moral  vision,  a  speck  tnat  blurs  '  the 
li^ht  that  is  in  thee,'  t.e.  the  inner  light  of  con- 
science, the  heart,  or  the  soul.  When  the  latter  is 
darkened  by  the  intrusion  of  a  divided  affection, 
especially  in  the  form  of  some  appetite  such  as 
covetousness  or  worldliness,  then  '  now  great  is  the 
darlmess ' !  For  religion,  as  Christ  taught  it,  is 
not  admitting  Grod  into  life.  It  is  putting  Him 
first  in  life.  Faith  is  not  thinking  Him  good,  but 
hailing  Him  as  best.  And  nothm^  can  be  more 
ominous  than  when  the  soul,  which  is  man's 
delicate  faculty  for  seeing  and  choosing  God,  is 
diverted  to  double  •  mindedness  or  to  an  attempt 
to  reconcile  the  competing  interests  of  Grod  and 
of  the  world.  The  outcome  is  compromise  and  its 
inevitable  product,  hypocrisy — that  sin  which  a 
Frenchman  once  called  the  nrstfruits  of  English 
society — ripening  under  the  very  breath  of  con- 
ventional religion. — The  lotion  may  be,  as  Brandt 
suggests,  a  «lewish  aphorism  based  on  Pr  2(P, 
which  Jesus  here  quotes  and  applies. 

The  introduction  of  the  saying  in  Lk  ll»-»  is 
due  to  the  key- word  Xi'^xi^os.  Here,  as  often,  Lk. 
groups  sayings  together  less  from  their  internal 
correspondence  than  from  some  verbal  common 
element.  He  sharpens  the  point  of  the  saying  by 
introducing  v.*.  As  eyes  may  become  injured  by 
the  blinding  glare  and  dust  which  make  ophthalmia 
a  prevalent  complaint  in  the  £^t,  so,  it  is  im- 

Slied,  the  inner  disposition  lies  exposed  to  risk  and 
isease,  against  which  it  is  a  man  s  duty  to  guard. 
For  if  the  heart  rules  the  life,  the  life,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  stain  and  spoil  the  heart.  Yet  the 
stress  of  the  saying  falls  on  attention  to  the  in- 
ward life  as  determining  the  course  and  value  of 
the  outer.  *  "  Take  care  of  the  little  things  of  life, 
and  the  great  thin^  will  take  care  of  themselves," 
is  the  maxim  of  the  trader,  which  is  sometimes, 
and  with  a  certain  degree  of  truth,  applied  to  the 
service  of  Grod.  But  much  more  true  is  it  in 
religion,  that  we  should  take  care  of  the  great 
things,  and  the  trifles  of  life  will  take  care  of 
themselves.  **If  thine  eye  be  single,  thy  whole 
body  will  be  full  of  light."  Christianity  is  not 
acquired,  as  an  art,  by  long  practice ;  it  does  not 
carve  and  polish  human  nature  with  a  graving 
tool ;  it  makes  the  whole  man  ;  first  pouring  out  his 
soul  before  Grod,  and  then  casting  him  in  a  mould ' 
(Jowett's  Pauly  ii.  117). — The  point  of  v.*  is  not 
easy  to  grasp.  It  seems  a  somewhat  tautological 
expansion  of  v."**  (so  Blass).  D,  Syrcu'"  etc.,  omit 
it,  while  Syr«'»  has  a  different  form  of  it ;  yet,  as 
WeUhausen  observes,  it  does  not  read  like  an  in- 
terpolation, and  probably  we  must  be  content  to 
suspect,  with  Westcott  and  Hort,  e.g.,  and  J.  Weiss 
(in  Meyer',  pp.  476-477),  some  primitive  corruption 
of  the  text. 

2.  The  connexion  of  v.*'  with  the  saying  is  not 
immediate.  Lk  ll**  is  simply  an  equivalent  of 
Mk  6^*"",  which  is  incorporated  here  under  the 
rubric  of  '  light,'  and  Luke  has  already  more  ap- 
propriately iwed  it  in  8**  ( =  Mk  4^)  in  the  second 
phase  of  the  light-symbolism  in  the  (jrospels,  viz. 
that  of  inflttence.  The  disciples  are  cautioned 
against  the  tendency,  whether  due  to  modesty  or 
to  cowardice,  to  refrain  from  letting  their  faith  tell 
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upon  the  world.  In  Lk  ll''  it  is  impossible  to 
trace  any  very  obviouB  connexion  between  this 
and  what  precedes,  any  more  than  between  it  and 
what  follows,  unless  tne  idea  of  the  editor  is  that 
Solomon's  wisdom  and  Jonah's  preaching  were 
frank  and  open  to  the  world  (hence  v.'^),  while  no 
sign  (v.")  is  needed  if  the  inner  heart  be  pure  and 
true  (vy. •*"").  The  context  in  Mt  5  is  much  more 
congenial.  Jesus  is  warning  His  disciples  that 
while  their  relation  to  the  outside  world  is  often 
full  of  annoyance  and  suiTerin^,  yet  this  bitter 
experience  (v.^^*)  must  not  dnve  them  into  a 
parochial  and  secluded  attitude  of  negative  protest. 
'You  are  the  light  of  the  world,'  He  urges.  You 
owe  it  a  duty.  Your  faith  lays  you  under  an 
obligation  to  let  your  life  tell  upon  your  environ- 
ment (cf.  EBi,  4377,  4384-4385),  instead  of  weakly 
relapsing  into  some  esoteric  or  Bssene-like  seclu- 
sion. The  allusion  to  good  works  is  peculiar  to 
Matthew.  It  emphasizes  that  frankness  of  spirit 
and  necessity  of  good  conduct  which  the  saving 
upon  light  advocates  as  the  sole  reasonable  position 
for  Christian  disciples  to  assume.  The  vocation 
of  a  Christian  is  to  be  visible.  And  visibility 
means  influence.  The  reference  is  not  to  A^stlea 
but  to  Christians  in  general,  nor  is  preachmg  in 
view.  What  Jesus  inculcates  is  an  attitude  of 
consistent  goodness,  void  of  monasticism  and  osten- 
tation alike,  as  corresponding  to  the  nature  of  His 
Kingdom,  whose  property  and  destiny  it  is  to  be- 
come manifest  to  the  world  (cf.  Mozley's  Parochial 
and  Occasional  Sermons^  p.  212  f.). 

This  latter  idea,  without  the  moral  counsel,  is 
reproduced  by  Mk  4*^  ( =  Lk  8^')  as  a  seauel  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  parable  of  the  Seeas,  as  if  to 
suggest  that  such  knowledge  as  had  just  been  im- 
parted to  the  disciples  was  not  to  be  kept  to  them- 
selves but  to  be  diflused  like  light  (cr.  Menzies, 
Earliest  Gospel^  pp.  112-114),  the  placing  of  the 
lamp  in  its  proper  position  perhaps  corresponding 
(so  Julicher)  to  the  fruitful  and  useful  qualities 
of  the  good  seed  in  the  good  soil  (v.*).  Others, 
like  Wrede  (das  Messiasgeheimnis^  p.  68  f . ),  prefer 
to  read  the  saying  in  the  light  of  the  Apostolic 
age,  as  if  it  meant  that  after  the  Resurrection  all 
reserve  upon  the  Christian  mysteries  was  to  be 
thrown  aside  (v.").  This,  however,  cannot  be  the 
original  sense  of  the  saying,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  one  should  give  up  the  interpretation  which 
makes  the  lamp  here  equivalent  to  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  or  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  (see  Expos, 
Nov.  1900,  on  'The  Peril  and  the  Comfort  of 
Exposure ').  The  point  is  less  general  than  in  Mt 
6""**.  But  the  essential  bearing  of  the  saying  is 
the  same,  viz.  that  as  the  function  of  light  is  to 
radiate,  so  Christian  privileges  imply  the  duty 
of  propaganda.  Similarly,  Mt  10^7  =  Lk  12»  (cf. 
Jiihcher's  Gleichnisreden,  ii.  86  f.).  In  the  fourth 
of  the  New  Oxyrhynchus  Logia,  we  have  the 
words :  *  for  there  is  nothing  hidden  wliich  shall 
not  be  made  manifest,  nor  buried  which  shall  not 
be  raised.' 

8.  If  Christians,  however,  are  to  arise  and  shine, 
it  must  be  because  their  light  has  come.  Conse- 
quently revelation  is  also  embraced  under  the  light- 
symbolism  of  the  Gospels,  in  Mt  4i«,  Lk  l'»  [Is  9*) 
2f°,  where  the  reference,  based  on  OT  quotations, 
is  to  the  redeeming  life  of  Christ.  This  semi- 
mystical  application,  which  associates  liglit  with 
the  Divine  effluence,  runs  far  back  into  human 
history.  *  Heaven  means  both  the  world  of  light 
above  us  and  the  world  of  hope  within  ua,  and  the 
earliest  name  of  the  Divine  beings  is  simply  "the 
bright  ones."  Such  names  are  more  than  metaphors. 
But  if  they  were  simply  metaphors,  they  would 
show  how  closely  the  world  without  is  adapted  to 
express  and  render  definite  the  yearnings  and  the 
fears  of  the  world  within'  (J.   Wedgwood,  The 
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Moral  JdetUy  pp.  6, 7).  It  is  needless  to  illtLstrate 
from  ancient  thought  how  light  was  almost  in- 
variably, if  variously,  allied  to  the  conception  of 
heaven  and  the  Divine  nature,  the  latter  bein«^ 
conceived  as  radiant  and  glorious.  The  graducQ 
evolution  of  the  religious  idea  slowly  purihed  the 
symbolism,  especially  in  the  deeper  reaches  of  faith 
within  the  later  Judaism  (notaoly  in  the  Book  of 
Enoch).  The  semi-physical  element,  though  not 
entirely  excluded  even  from  the  NT  idea  of  glory 
and  spiritual  phenomena,  came  to  be  subordinated 
to  the  moral  and  mystical.  The  purity,  the  noise- 
less energy,  the  streaming  rays  of  light,  all  sug- 
gested religious  qualities  to  the  mind,  until  the 
light  of  God  came  to  be  an  expression  for  the 
healing  influence  and  vitalizing  power  exercised 
by  Him  over  human  life.  The  fight  of  Christ, 
the  Messiah,  was  thus  His  ministry  (see  Bruce's 
Galilean  Gospel,  p.  13  f.).  HIb  person  formed  the 
creative  power  in  the  life  of  the  human  soul. 
Through  work  and  word  alike,  His  bein^  operated 
with  quickening  effect  upon  the  responsive  hearts 
of  His  own  peoj^le. 

This  application  of  the  metaphor  of  light  to  the 
Divine  revelation  in  Jesus  is  developed  especially 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  where  *  light*  is  reserved 
almost  exclusively  for  this  purpose.  John  the 
Baptist  is  indeed  described  once  as  *  the  burning 
and  shining  lamp,'  in  whose  light  (cf.  V*  ^)  the  Jews 
were  *  willmg  to  rejoice  for  a  season  *  (S**,  cf.  Sir 
48^),  with  all  a  shallow  nature's  delight  in  transient 
impressions  (see  Martensen's  Individual  Ethics, 
p.  385).  And  Christians  are  incidentally  called 
'sons  of  light'  (12",  cf.  Lk  168).  But,  if  John  the 
Baptist  is  the  lamp,  Jesus  is  the  Light ;  if  Chris- 
tians become  sons  of  light,  it  is  by  believing  on  the 
Light.  It  is  not  Christians  but  Christ,  the  in- 
carnate Logos,  who  is  the  Light  of  the  world  (I*  8** 
9*  12**).  Already  in  the  ancient  mind  the  supreme 
God  had  been  frequently  defined  as  the  God  of 
light,  and  the  later  Judaism  had  expressed  its  pro- 
founder  consciousness  of  this  truth  in  the  colloca- 
tion of  life  and  light  {e.a.  Ps  36',  En  68')  and  in 
the  employment  of  *  light  as  a  summary  expression 
not  only  for  cosmic  vitality,  but  for  the  oliss  of 
mankind,  chiefly,  though  not  solely,  in  the  future 
(cf.  Volz,  Judische  Eschatologie,  328  f.).  In  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  however,  this  idea  is  developed 
with  singular  precision  and  breadth.  The  Logos- 
Christ  is  defined  in  the  Prologue  not  only  as  Logos 
but  as  Life  and  Light,  the  rormer  category  bemg 
confined  to  Christ's  being  as  a  Divine  factor  in  the 
creation  and  in  the  essence  of  God  (1*"'),  as  well  as 
to  His  incarnation  (1""**),  after  which  it  is  dropped. 
The  intervening  paragrapli  (1**^),  dealing  with  the 
Logos-Christ  as  a  historical  phenomenon,  is  sub- 
sumed under  the  category  of  Light  and  Life,  which 
afterwards  dominates  tne  entire  Gospel,  except 
(curiously  enough)  the  closing  speeches  (14-17), 
where  the  symlK)lisni  of  Light  is  entirely  absent. 
•In  him  was  life,  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men.' 
Thisprofound  sentence  really  gives  the  keynote  to 
the  G<)spel,  in  which  Christ  as  the  Light  represents 
the  essential  Truth  of  God  as  revealed  to  human 
knowledge.  The  Messiah  {e.a.  En  48^)  and  the  Logos 
(as  in  Philo}  had  already  been  hailed  as  Lignt. 
But  here  the  metaphor  of  light  denotes  much  more 
than  the  self- revelation  of  God  in  the  person  of 
Jesus  (Weiss);  it  describes  the  transcendent  life 
streaming  out  on  men,  the  absolute  nature  of  God 
as  truth,  as  the  supreme  reality  for  man  to  believe 
in,  and  by  his  belief  to  share.  In  sharp  antithesis 
to  tliLs  Light  is  the  Darkness,  by  which  the  \\Titer 
symbolizes  all  that  is  contrary  to  God  in  human 
life,  whether  unbelief  or  disobedience,  all  that 
resists  the  true  Life  which  it  is  the  function  of  the 
Light  to  produce  in  humanity,  all  the  ignorance 
and    wilful   rejection  of  Chnst   which    issue   in 


practical  conse<iuences  of  confusion  and  rebellion. 
Historically,  this  opposition  emerged  during  Christ's 
lifetime  in  the  Jews  rejection  of  His  mission.  But, 
as  the  present  tense  <f>alv€i  seems  to  imply,  the 
truth  is  general ;  the  same  enmity  pervades  every 
age — a  conception  to  which  there  is  a  remark- 
able parallel  m  the  Logos-teaching  of  Heraclitus 
(cf.  Pfleiderer's  Urchrist.'^  ii.  339).  This  antithesis 
means  more,  however,  than  a  metaphysical  dualism 
running  through  the  world.  The  tiostility  of  men 
to  the  Light  is  described  as  their  own  choice 
and  fault  (3^*^),  and  this  conception  naturally 
permeates  the  entire  Gospel.  Tne  determinism 
IS  apparent  rather  than  real.  Whether  positive 
or  negative,  the  attitude  of  men  to  Grod  in  Christ 
is  run  back  to  their  own  wills,  although  the  writer 
makes  no  attempt  to  correlate  this  strictly  with 
Divine  prescience.  Nor,  again,  is  the  conception 
purely  intellectual,  though  the  terminology  would 
seem  occasionally  to  suggest  this  view.  Light  and 
darkness  represent  moral  good  and  evil  as  these 
are  presented  in  the  spiritual  order  introduced  by 
Christ.  To  love  the  light  {V^^)  is  not  a  theoretical 
attitude,  but  a  practical,  equivalent  to  doing  the 
truth.  The  light  has  to  be  followed  {B^,  cf.  1Z»'-) ; 
Christ's  revelation  is  an  appeal  to  the  reason  and 
conscience  of  mankind  as  the  controlling  principle 
of  conduct;  'the  light  of  life'  is  the  light  which 
brings  life,  and  life  is  more  than  mere  intellectual- 
ism  (17').  To  walk  in  or  by  the  light  is  to  have 
one's  character  and  conduct  determined  by  the 
influence  of  Christ,  the  latter  being  as  indis- 
pensable to  vitality  in  the  moral  and  religious 
sphere  as  light  is  to  physical  growth  (cf.  2  S  23*, 
Ps  49i»  56^  etc.).    See,  further,  art.  Truth. 

These  and  other  applications  of  this  metaphor 
throughout  the  Fourtn  Grospel  are  all  suggested 
in  the  somewhat  abstract  language  of  the  Prologue. 
Three  further  points  may  be  selected  as  typical  of 
this  mode  of  thought. 

{a)  The  function  of  Christ  as  the  Light  is  de- 
scribed as  bearing  not  only  upon  the  creation  of 
the  Universe,  but  on  the  spiritual  and  moral  life 
of  men  (w.***).  In  this  sphere  it  encounters  an 
obstacle  in  the  error  and  evil  of  man's  nature,  but 
encounters  it  successfully.  This  is  proleptically 
described  in  v.^  (cf.  1  Jn  2^),  where  oO  KariXa^eF  pro- 
bably means  *  failed  to  overpower,  or  extinguish ' 
(cf.  12^,  Sir  15^) ;  despite  the  opposition  of  man's 
ignorance  and  corruption,  the  true  Light  makes  its 
way.  The  climax  of  this  triumph  m  history  is 
then  described.  It  was  heralded  oy  the  prophetic 
mission  of  John  the  Baptist,  the  allusion  to  whom 
is,  like  5**,  carefully  phrased  in  order  to  bring  out 
the  transient  and  subordinate  character  of  his 
ministry  (cf.  Lightfoot's  Colossians,  p.  401) ;  where- 
upon the  historic  functions  of  the  real  Light  are 
resumed  in  v.**-.  *  The  true  light,  which  lightens 
every  man,  was  coming  into  the  world ' ;  i.e.  had 
arrived,  even  when  the  Baptist  was  preaching  (cf. 
V.*).  Later  on,  this  is  frankly  stated  by  Jesus 
Himself  at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  when  orilliant 
illuminations  were  held  every  night — a  symbolism 
wliich  may  have  suggested  the  cry,  *  I  am  the  light 
of  the  world '  (8";  cf.  Is  60*).  The  description  in 
1*  is  probably  an  echo  of  Test.  Levi  13*  (*  tne  light 
of  the  Lord  was  given  to  lighten  every  man '). 

{b)  While  the  Light  is  the  Christian  revelation, 
it  is  implied  that  already  (3*^),  not  merely  in 
Judaism  but  throughout  humanity  (cf.  11**  12*"' )» 
there  were  individuals  whose  honesty  and  sincerity 
had  prepared  them  to  receive  the  truth  of  God 
(jii.i^j  mentally  and  morally.  When  the  light 
fell  on  those  who  sat  in  darkness,  some  were  con- 
tent to  sit  still.  But  others  rose  to  welcome  the 
fuller  knowledge  of  God  in  the  perfect  revelation 
of  Christ's  person,  men  like  Nathanael  and  the 
Greeks.    For  it  is  characteristic  of  the  FourUi 
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Gospel  that  good  people,  rather  than  sinners  (as 
in  tne  Synoptic  narratives),  flock  to  Christ.  The 
Logos,  as  Hausrath  puts  it,  draws  God's  children 
to  tne  light  as  a  magnet  attracts  metals,  while  mere 
stones  are  left  unmoved  by  its  presence.  And  God's 
children  are  those  who  respond  to  Christ  by  the  exer- 
cise of  their  moral  instincts  and  religious  affections. 
Unlike  Philo,  the  author  refuses  to  trace  back  this 
lack  of  susceptibility  towards  God  to  any  source  in 
the  material  constitution  of  mankind  (cf.  8^) ;  but 
the  semi-Gnostic  idea  of  a  special  class  remains. 

(c)  Upon  the  other  hand,  Christ,  the  Light,  came 
to  His  own  people ;  and  there  are  repeated  allusions 
to  the  brief  opportunity  of  the  Jews  (d*  1 1»- 1»  12W-»), 
in  sayings  wnich  warn  the  nation  against  trifling 
with  its  privilege, — a  privilege  soon  to  be  taken 
from  its  unworthy  keeping.  Here  the  author 
is  reflecting  the  period  in  which  he  writes,  when 
the  Jews'  day  of  grace  had  passed,  with  tragic 
consequences  to  themselves.  'Light,  accept  the 
blessea  light,  if  you  will  have  it  when  Heaven 
vouchsafes.  You  refuse?  Very  well :  the  "light" 
is  more  and  more  withdrawn,  .  .  .  and  further- 
more, by  due  sequence,  infallible  as  the  foundations 
of  the  universe  and  Nature's  oldest  law,  the  lieht 
returns  on  you,  this  time,  with  lightning '  (Carlyle's 
Latter-Day  Pamphlets^  iii  ad  Jin,), 

LrnsRATDRC — In  addition  to  the  references  already  given,  see 
Norris,  the  Cambridge  Platoniat,  Recuon  mid  Reliaum^  p.  222  f. ; 
Berkeley,  Siris^  \  210 ;  and,  for  the  use  of  the  idea  in  morab 
and  reunion,  Fiske,  Myths  and  Myth- Making ^  p.  1(M  f.,  and 
D.  G.  Bnnton,  Heliffion  qf  Frimiiive  PeopUa^  p.  73  f.  The  use 
of  the  ajrinbol  in  ttie  Qoapels  is  analysed  by  Titius,  die  Johan, 
Ansehattujw  d.  Seligkeit  (1900X  p-  119 f.;  Holtzmann,  NeuUtt. 
Theotopie,  u.  304  f.,  309  f. ;  and  especially  Oril],  Untenuehungen 
fiber  die  EnUtehung  de$  vierten  Evang.  (19021  pp.  1-31,  217- 
225,  259-271,  306  f.  See  also  Dahnan,  WorU  Jem,  i.  (Eng.  tr.) 
iv.  §  3 ;  and  Drummond,  Philo  Judanu,  i.  217  f.  For  the  moral 
uses  of  the  word  see  Phillim  Brooks,  Candle  qf  the  Lord,  305, 
Light  of  the  World,  1 ;  R.  W.  Church,  Village  Sermon*,  i.  296, 
iii.  46 :  a  F.  Westcott,  Revelation  of  the  Father,  45 ;  F.  Temple, 
Rugby  Sermons,  Srd  series,  149  ;  O.  Macdonald,  Unspoken  Ser- 
mons, iii.  163 ;  O.  A.  Smith,  Forgiveness  qf  Sins,  89  ;  R.  Rainy, 
Sojourning  with  God,  64.  J.  MOFFATT. 

LIGHTNING  (d^rrpaTiJ).— There  are  3  references 
to  lightning  in  the  Gos|)els,  one  of  these  being 
duplicated  (in  Mt.  and  Lk.). 

1.  Lk  10^^ '  I  beheld  Satan  fallen  as  lightning  from 
heaven.'  The  word  *  beheld'  (^^eti/ww),  bem^  in 
the  impf.,  indicates  a  continuous  contemplation. 
Taken  in  conjunction  with  the  aorist  participle 
« fallen'  (so  R V,  not  *  fall '  as  in  AV,  the  Gr.  being 
'ir€<r6yTa)y  this  cannot  mean  that  in  a  pre-existent 
state  Jesus  beheld  the  fall  of  Satan  taking  place, 
i.e.  when  the  devil  was  cast  out  of  heaven,  as  de- 
scribed in  Paradise  Lost.  The  meaning  of  the  ex- 
pression should  be  arrived  at  through  the  context, 
where  we  read  of  the  Seventy  returning  to  Jesus 
with  joy,  and  exclaiming,  *Lord,  even  the  demons 
are  subject  unto  us  in  thy  name'  (v."),  in  reference 
to  their  successful  exorcism.  This  meaning  seems 
to  be  that  the  news  brought  to  Jesus  by  His  dis- 
ciples did  not  take  Him  by  surprise,  because  at 
the  veiy  time  when  they  were  carrying  on  their 
successful  work  He  was  looking  at  the  prince  of 
the  demons  lying  fallen  (so  Holtzmann,  Plummer, 
etc.), — a  highly  figurative  expression  which  need 
not  point  to  an  actual  vision.  Jesus  had  the  intui- 
tive assurance  that  His  arch-enemy  was  defeated 
already.  Therefore  the  disciples  were  able  to  cast 
out  the  demons.  The  situation  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  parable  of  the  strong  man  bound  by  a 
stronger  so  that  his  house  can  oe  robbed  (Mk  5^), 
Satan  being  the  strong  man,  Christ  tlie  stronger,  the 
demons  the  vessels  that  are  taken  from  the  house, 
which  may  be  either  the  world  or  the  possessetl 
victims.  There  is  no  indication  when  Satan  fell  (as 
perhaps  at  the  Temptation  of  Jesus).  He  is  contem- 
plated as  fallen.  Still  the  aorist  points  to  a  definite 
*  action,  and  the  comparison  with  lightning  empha-  | 


sizes  this  point.  Possibly  our  Lord  was  alluding 
to  Is  14".  A  similar  idea  appears  ixt  Rev  12*'. 
Wellhausen  regards  the  verse  in  Lk.  as  apocry- 
phal ;  but  Jesus  frequently  used  apocalyptic  im- 
agery. In  the  Koran  (Sura  72)  the  demons  are 
cast  out  of  heaven  at  the  coming  of  Mohammed, 
the  angels  bombarding  them  with  stars. 

2.  Mt  24^  'For  as  the  lightning  cometh  forth 
from  the  east,  and  is  seen  even  unto  the  west ;  so 
shall  be  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man '  (cf.  Lk  17^). 
The  idea  seems  to  be  that  of  widespread  and  un- 
mistakable evidence.  The  coming  of  the  Son  of 
Man  will  be  seen  everywhere,  and  that  very  mani- 
festly (so  Plummer,  Wellhausen,  etc.).  A  second 
thought,  the  suddenness  of  the  flash  (Plummer),  is 
not  so  apparent,  if  it  is  even  present  at  all,  in 
this  apjiucation  of  the  idea  of  lightning  to  the 
Parousia.  For  the  apparent  contraaiction  between 
this  thought  and  that  in  Lk  17^  see  Observation. 

8.  The  one  other  Gospel  reference  to  lightning  is 
in  the  description  of  the  angel  of  the  Resurrection 
(Mt  28'),  whose  appearance , is  'as  lightning,'  the 
idea  being  dazzling  Drightness. 

W.  F.  Adeney. 

LILT. — The  lily  (jr^r,  .tjvHe^,  xplvov)  is  mentioned 
bv  various  OT  writers  (1  K  7**,  2  Ch  4«,  Ca  2*  etc., 
Ilos  14').  In  the  NT  there  is  but  one  reference 
(Mt  628  and  ||  Lk  12").  From  the  expression  *  lilies 
of  the  field,'  we  gather  tliat  they  were  wild  flowers, 
while  the  comparison  of  them  with  the  regal  robes 
of  Solomon  (Mt  6*)  implies  that  they  were  not 
white,  but  coloured  (cf.  Ca  5|').  The  plant  that 
best  accords  with  these  conditions  is  tlie  scarlet 
anemone  {A.  coronaria),  w4th  which,  in  the  spring 
of  the  year,  the  Galilsean  hillsides  are  clothed. 
(See  Tristram,  Fauna  and  Flora  of  Palcstin4i, 
p.  208  ;  Nat.  Hist,  of  Bible,  p.  462).  The  nature  of 
the  reference  might,  however,  favour  the  suppo- 
sition that  our  Lord  used  the  term  'lilies'  in  a 
very  general  wa^^,  and  that  it  should  be  taken  as 
comprising  a  variety  of  flowers,  such  as  anemones, 
poppies,  and  tulips.  Hugh  Duncan. 

LINEN  (/3i^0-of,  ffivdiljy). — Cloth  of  various  kinds 
prepared  from  the  fibre  of  flax  was  largely  used  in 
Egypt  and  Palestine  for  under-garments.  It  was 
preferred  to  cotton  or  wool,  as  being  cleaner  and 
cooler  in  the  hot  climate.  It  formed  an  important 
element  in  priestly  dress,  and  in  the  Temple  hang- 
ings. Worn  together  with  purple  it  constitute 
the  characteristic  clothing  of  the  wealthy  (Est  8^^ 
Lk  16^*),  and  probably  of  royalty  (Gn  41*-).  Linen 
was  used  in  Egypt  to  prei)are  the  bodies  of  both 
men  and  animals  for  ourial,  and  in  l^alestine  it 
was  the  common  wTapping  of  the  dead.  Wool 
was  avoided,  the  belief  being  that  it  tended  to 
breed  worms.  To  this  day  linen  is  used  for  these 
purposes  in  Palestine  by  all  who  can  aflbrd  it. 
Coarser  cloth  was  made  in  the  country,  but  the 
finer  sorts  were  imported,  the  products  of  Egypt 
being  held  in  high  esteem.  As  an  article  of  mer- 
chandise, linen  ranked  with  gold,  silver,  precious 
stones,  silk,  etc.  (Rev  18*^). 

(TivSufv  (Mk  14"*'*)  probably  corresponds  to  the 
Rabbinic  sadin  or  seaina,  a  linen  cloth,  or  loose 
linen  wrapper ;  although  possibly  it  may  also 
mean  a  night-dress  (Edersheim,  Li/e  and  Times  of 
Jesus,  1900,  ii.  545).  In  this  garment  the  body  of 
Jesus  was  wTapped  when  taken  from  the  cross 
(Mt  27*).  It  may  have  been  torn  into  strips  to 
form  the  6dbvia  in  which,  with  the  spices,  the  body 
was  bound  (Jn  19*^  20**'^-)»  Probably,  however, 
these  were  the  bandages  fastening  the  <riv8djp. 

W.  EwiNO. 

LIP. — This  word,  in  the  plural,  is  found  in  the 
Gospels  only  in  Mt  15'  ||  Mk  7',  where  it  stands  for 
X€i\€<rw  in  a  free  Quotation  from  the  LXX.  It  is 
rendered  by  AV,  'This  people  honoureth  me  with 
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their  lips,  bat  their  heart  is  far  from  me'  (cf.  Is 
29"').  St.*  Matthew,  who  quotes  of tenest  from  the 
LXX,  does  so  here  (v.*'*),  even  though  it  departs 
considerably  from  the  Hebrew.  But  he  modifies 
its  phraseology  so  as  to  improve  it,  and  to  brine 
out  the  prophet's  thought  metre  clearly  than  would 
be  done  by  a  literal  translation  of  the  Hebrew. 
(See  Toy,  NT  Quotations  from  the  OT).  The  ex- 
pression *honoureth  me  with  their  lips'  is  ex- 
plained by  some  as  an  allusion  to  the  Jewish  custom 
of  putting  the  tassel  of  the  tallith  to  the  lips  during 
worship,  as  a  sign  that  the  Law  was  accepted,  not 
as  of  duty  only,  but  as  the  enthusiastic  preference 
of  the  heart  (cf.  Job  31^,  where  putting  the  hand 
to  the  lips  is  an  act  of  astral  worship;  and  the 
Oriental  salutations  in  which  putting  the  hand  to 
the  lips  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  a  sign 
and  assurance  of  sincerity  ;  see  Jewish  Encyc,  art. 
'  Lip ').  Others  explain  this  clause,  in  relation  to 
the  entire  passage,  as  intended  to  put  in  sharp  con- 
trast a  worship  of  God,  or  a  form  of  religion,  that 
is  taught  of  men  (cf.  *  teaching  teachings  which 
are  precepts  of  men,'  v.*),  and  a  worship  that  is 
really  according  to  the  teachings  of  God's  word, 
i.e,  which  springs  from  a  devout  and  trusting 
heart  (cf.  *  But  their  heart  is  far  from  met  v.^ 
with  the  suggestion  of  emptiness  in  v.*  *  In  vain 
do  they  worship  me,'  etc.). 

It  would  seem  from  the  OT  that  the  lips  had  come  to  be 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  originating  centre  of  hfe  and  morals.  We 
read  of  'lying  lipe*  (Ps  31 JS^  of  '  the  lip  of  truth'  (Pr  12"0.  o* 
'unclean  lips  (Is  6<^),  and  of  'the  poison  of  asps'  as  *  under  the 
lips'  (quoted  in  Bo  S^S);  and  in  the  NT  also,  of  'the  fruit  of 
the  lips*  (He  131BX  ^nd  of  'lips  that  speak  no  guile'  (1  P  3i0), 
etc 

But  whatever  be  the  implied  allusion  or  exact 
meaning  of  the  words  here,  this  much  is  certain, 
that  ,our  Lord  in  speaking  to  His  o>\*n  contem- 
poraries said,  *  This  prophecy  of  Isaiah  was  con- 
cerning you ' — language  that  would  seem  to  require 
us  to  interpret  the  passage  so  as  to  make  it  include 
and  descrioe  the  unbelieving  Jews  of  His  day,  and, 
probably,  all  people  of  all  times  who  were,  or  are, 
or  will  yet  be,  guilty  of  offering  to  God  a  worship 
in  whicli  they  do  not  draw  near  to  Him  in  heart. 

Geo.  B.  Eager. 

LITTLE  ONES.— The  phrase  <  one  of  these  little 
ones  *  occurs  in  the  records  of  our  Lord's  discourses 
in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  six  times  (Mt  W^  18«-  ^^'  ", 
Mk  9*^  Lk  17*),  although,  to  satisfy  these  refer- 
ences, it  need  not  have  been  employ^  by  our  Lord 
on  more  than  two  or  three  different  occasions.  It 
seems  to  have  been  used  with  marked  solemnity 
and  to  be  charged  with  high  emotion.  To  under- 
stand its  implications,  we  shall  need  to  inquire 
whom  our  Lord  designates  as  *  little  ones,'  whence 
the  designation  was  derived,  and  what  its  sig- 
nificance is. 

1,  It  seems  to  be  quite  generally  assumed  that 
at  least  in  some  of  tne  instances  of  its  occurrence 
the  phrase  designates,  quite  simply,  actual  children. 
Thus,  multitudes  of  Christians  appear  to  be  accus- 
tomed to  read  Mt  18^®  as  a  declaration  that  the 
*  angels  of  children '  (whatever  these  *  angels  *  may 
be)  liold  a  particularly  exalted  place  in  heaven. 
The  connexion  of  this  whole  passage  with  the 
opening  verses  of  the  chapter,  where  a  *  little  child ' 
is  presented  as  a  type  of  the  children  of  the  King- 
dom, seems  to  many  to  require  this  interpretation, 
and  the  parallel  passages,  Mk  9*'-  *=»,  Lk  9**  17*  to 
add  their  support  to  it.  A  careful  scrutiny  of  the 
passages  in  which  the  phrase  occurs,  however,  will 
8ho>v  that  its  reference  is  never  to  actual  children, 
but  in  every  case  to  our  LorcTs  disciples. 

The  earliest  recorded  employment  of  the  phrase 
is  reported  in  Mt  10*^^*.  Our  Lord  is  here  oring- 
ing  to  a  close  His  instructions  to  His  Apostles  as 
He  sent  them  forth  on  their  first,  their  trial,  evan- 
geUstic  tour.    His  words  are  words  of  highest  en- 


courajgement.  'He  that  receiveth  yon,'  He  says, 
*  receiveth  me ;  and  he  that  receiveth  me,  re- 
ceiveth him  that  sent  me.'  Our  Lord  makes 
common  cause  with  His  messengers:  that  is  the 
general  declaration.  Then  comes  the  enforcement 
by  illustration.  It  was  a  matter  of  common  under- 
standing that '  he  that  receiveth  a  prophet  in  the 
name  of  a  prophet' — that  is,  not  in  the  name 
of  another  prophet,  but  on  this  sole  ground,  that 
he  is  a  prophet,  or,  as  we  should  say  in  our 
English  idiom,  as  a  prophet — 'shall  receive  a- 
prophet's  reward ;  and  he  that  receiveth  a  right- 
eous man  in  the  name  of  a  righteous  man' — that 
is,  a^ain,  merely  because  he  is  a  righteous  man — 
'shall  receive  a  righteous  man's  reward.'  The 
broad  principle,  then,  is  that  the  receiver  shall  be 
put,  in  the  matter  of  reward,  on  the  level  of  the 
received ;  by  his  reception  of  the  prophet  or  right- 
eous man,  he  takes  his  place  by  nis  side  and  be- 
comes sharer  in  his  reward.  Now  comes  the 
application,  marked  as  such  (and  not  the  continua- 
tion of  the  examples)  by  a  change  of  construction. 
'And  whosoever — perhaps  we  might  paraphrase 
'Likewise  whosoever' — 'shall  give  to  orink  unto- 
one  of  these  little  ones  a  cup  of  cold  water  only  in 
the  name  of  a  disciple,  venly  I  say  unto  you,  he 
shall  in  no  wise  lose  his  reward.'  The  parallelisni 
of  the  clauses  here  with  those  in  the  preceding 
sentences  compels  us  to  read  'one  of  these  little 
ones'  as  a  synonym  of  'a  disciple.'  The  sense 
is,  as  the  receiver  of  the  prophet  shall  share  the 
prophet's  reward,  and  the  receiver  of  the  righteous- 
man  the  righteous  man's  reward,  so  the  receiver  of 
the  disciple  shall  share  the  disciple's  reward.  The 
general  purport  of  the  declaration,  moreover,  de- 
mands tnis  sense.  Its  object  was  to  hearten  and 
encourage  the  Apostles  on  their  mission.  For  that, 
they  ne^ed  assurance,  not  that  goodness  to  chil- 
dren would  be  marked  and  rewarded,  but  that 
they,  the  Apostles,  were  under  Divine  care.  The 
very  variations  from  the  phraseology  of  the  earlier 
sentences  which  are  introauced  into  the  application 
have  their  part  to  play  in  emphasizing  this  needed 
lesson.  These  variations  are  five  in  number.  In 
the  first  place,  instead  of  the  simple  'he  that '' 
receiveth,  we  have  here  the  emphasized  universal 
'  whosoever ' ;  there  is  no  danger  of  failure  here. 
Next,  instead  of  the  simple,  comprehensive  're- 
ceiveth,' the  least  conceivable  benefit  is  here 
specified — '  shall  give  to  drink  a  cup  of  cold  water 
only ' :  the  slightest  ^^oodness  to  the  disciples  shall 
be  noted  and  rewarded.  Next,  instead  of  the 
simple  statement  that  the  benefiter  shall  share 
the  reward  of  the  benefited,  we  have  a  solemn 
asseveration  that  in  no  case  will  a  due  reward  be 
missed :  the  nature  of  the  reward  is  left  in  large 
vagueness,  and  it  is  hinted  only  that  it  shall  be 
appropriate,  treated  as  of  obligation,  and  surely 
given.  Lastly,  instead  of  the  cold  'disciple,'  we- 
have  the  tender  'one  of  these  little  ones.'  The 
disciples  our  Lord  has  in  mind  are  His  ottm  dis- 
ciples: His  own  disciples  He  cherishes  with  a 
devot^  love;  and  this  love  is  pledged  to  their 
protection.  The  effect  of  these  variations  from 
the  formally  exact  parallel  is  to  raise  the  saying 
to  its  emotional  climax.  The  lesson  conveyed  is^ 
that  Christ's  disciples  are  under  the  watchful  care 
of  His  jealous  love. 

The  case  is  similar  with  that  in  the  paragraph 
Mt  18*"".  It  is  important  that  the  relation  of  this, 
paragraph  to  the  preceding  one  (18^"*),  and  the 
nature  of  the  transition  made  at  v."  be  correctly 
apprehended.  The  Apostles  had  been  disputing 
about  their  relative  claims  to  greatness  in  the 
Kingdom  of  heaven ;  and  the  Lord  teaches  them 
a  much  needed  lesson  in  humility  by  the  example 
of  a  little  child.  Setting  a  little  child  in  their 
midst.  He  exhorts  them  to  see  in  it  a  type  of  the 
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children  of  the  Kingdom,  and  to  seek  to  become 
like  it  if  they  would  be  greatest  in  that  Kingdom 
-(cf.  art.  Children,  vol.  i.  p.  304).  With  v.^  how- 
ever, this  incident  closes,  and  the  lesson  from  it  is 
concluded.  The  discussion  that  follows  in  the 
succeeding  verses  is  no  longer  an  inculcation  of 
humility.  It  is  an  exhilarating  pledge  of  the 
whole  Divine  power  to  the  sustaining,  protection, 
and  glorification  of  Christ's  disciples.  The  con- 
nexion between  the  two  paragraphs  seems  to  turn 
on  the  idea  that,  though  men  enter  the  Kingdom  like 
helpless  infants,  they  are  not  therefore  abandoned 
to  the  adverse  forces  of  the  world :  the  power  of 
Ood  is  outstretched  for  their  salvation.  'Such 
little  children '  (v.*)  God  takes  under  His  own  pro- 
tection, rewarding  those  who  do  them  benefits,  and 
visiting  with  the  severest  punishment  those  who 
€vil-entreat  them ;  their  angels  ever  behold  the 
Father's  face  in  heaven ;  if  they  go  astray  eveiy- 
thing  ia  left  that  thev  may  be  recovered;  the 
Father's  will  is  pledged  that  no  one  of  them  shall 

Serish.  The  force  oi  these  great  assurances  is  in- 
efinitely  enhanced  by  the  mdividual  note  that  is 
thrown  into  them.  Throughout,  the  stress  is  laid 
upon  the  individual,  as  distinguished  from  the  class, 
as  the  object  of  the  Divine  love  (vv.**  ••  **>•  '2.  i4j . 
not  a  single  one  of  tliem  shall  be  without  the 
Father's  care,  no  single  one  of  them  shall  perish. 
The  passage  is  in  eifect  just  the  Synoptic  parallel  of 
the  seventeenth  chapter  of  John,  or  the  Evangelic 
parallel  of  the  eighth  chapter  of  Romans.  Christ's 
'little  ones'  in  it  are,  in  short,  just  'those  that 
believe  on  him,'  of  whom  '  it  is  not  the  will  of  the 
Father  that  one  should  perish,'  whose  'angels  in 
heaven  do  always  l>ehola  the  face  of  the  Father 
which  is  in  heaven. ' 

The  declaration  of  Mk  9^  is  parallel  with  that 
of  Mt  18*,  and  is  immediately  preceded  by  a  verse 
the  thought  of  which  is  parallel  with  that  of  Mt 
10^.  This  passage  gives  us  thus  afresh  in  a  single 
context  the  two  primary  statements  we  have  met 
with  in  Matthew.  The  variations  of  the  phrase- 
ology in  v.*"  from  what  we  have  seen  in  Mt  10** 
supply  commentaries  on  the  meaning  of  the  phrases 
in  the  latter.  'Little  ones'  in  the  one  becomes 
*  you,'  that  is,  Christ's  disciples,  in  the  other:  'in 
the  name  of  a  disciple '  in  the  one,  '  in  the  name 
that  ye  are  Christ's'  in  the  other.  Thus  the  in- 
terpretation suggested  of  the  passage  in  Matthew 
is  confirmed  by  the  very  language  of  the  passage  in 
Mark.  But  tnis  language  in  v.^'  settles  the  mean- 
ing also  of  the  phrases  in  the  succeeding  verse. 
The  *you,'  i.e.  tne  disciples,  of  v.**  is  replaced  in 
v.*^  by  *  these  little  ones  that  believe,'  which  must, 
therefore,  mean  the  same  thing.  This  indeed  would 
be  independently  true,  since  these  *  little  ones '  are 
specifically  defined  here  not  as  '  little  ones '  simply, 
but  as  those  '  little  ones '  '  that  have  faith.'  It  is 
quite  clear,  therefore,  that '  these  little  ones '  in  this 
passage  means  not  children,  but  believers. 

The  only  other  passage  in  which  the  phrase 
occurs,  Lk  17*,  is  parallel  in  its  assertion  with  Mt 
island  Mk  9*^,  ana  repeats  in  effect  their  language. 
There  is  no  allusion  to  children  in  the  entire  con- 
text, in  which  our  Lord  simply  warns  His  'dis- 
ciples' against  sins  against  their  brethren.  In 
this  and  the  parallel  passage  in  Mk.,  in  other 
words,  we  have  merely  renewed  manifestations  of 
the  Saviour's  concern  for  those  He  calls  'these 
little  ones.'  He  pronounces  the  sin  of  causing 
those  for  whom  His  love  was  thus  pledged  to 
stumble,  almost  too  great  to  be  expressed  in 
words. 

On  every  occasion  of  its  occurrence,  therefore,  the 
phrase  'these  little  ones'  evinces  itself  independ- 
ently a  designation,  not  of  children,  but  of  the 
disciples  of  Christ.  In  these  circumstances,  we 
cannot  permit  doubt  to  be  thrown  on  its  mean- 


ing in  the  palmary  passage,  Mt  18^'*,  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  certain  passages  in  Mark  (9**''') 
and  Luke  (9*«-«)  which  are  parallel  to  Mt  W'^ 
might  easily  be  so  read  as  to  make  literal  children 
the  subject  of  their  declarations  (Mk  9*^,  Lk  9*) 
parallel  to  Mt  18^  The  account  in  Matthew  is 
the  fuller,  and  permits  the  connexion  of  the  clauses 
to  be  more  exactly  estimated.  It  seems  as  if  it 
were  merely  the  compression  of  Mark's  and  Luke's 
reports  which  tempts  to  the  identification  of  the 
*  little  child '  of  the  earlier  verses  with  the  '  one  of 
such  little  children  '  (Mk. ),  or  '  this  little  child ' 
(Lk.)  of  the  closing  verse  :  and  the  pressing  of  this 
language  literally  is  not  free  from  difficulties  of 
its  own.  In  any  event,  we  cannot  permit  any 
difficulties  that  we  may  feel  in  explaining  Mk  9*% 
Lk  9*^  to  affect  the  determination  of  the  meaning 
of  a  phrase  which  does  not  occur  in  them,  when 
we  meet  it  in  other  passages  where  its  sense  seems 
clearly  indicated. 

We  may  take  it  as  established,  then,  that  the 
phrase  '  tiiese  little  ones '  on  the  Master's  lips 
means  not  'children,'  but  distinctly  and  always 
'my  disciples.'  The  question  still  remains  open, 
however,  whether  our  Lord  means  by  it  all  His 
disciples,  or  only  a  specially  designated  class  of 
them.  The  latter  has  been  quite  commonly  sup- 
posed, and  interpreters  have  busied  themselves 
defining  the  characteristic  qualities  of  the  par- 
ticularly designated  class,  llahn,  for  example, 
argues  strenuously  that  the  disciples  at  large  cannot 
be  meant;  but  that  the  designation  presupposes 
gradations  among  the  discip^s  (cf.  Lk  7'^),  and 
the  essence  of  the  exhortation  in  Lk  17*  at  least 
is  that  the  greater  must  not  despise  the  lesser. 
Godet  similarly  supposes  that  the  '  little  ones '  are 
'  beginners  in  the  faith,'  '  those  yet  weak  in  the 
faith.'  Surely,  however,  such  distinctions  are 
foreign  to  the  contexts  in  which  these  phrases 
occur,  and  even  inconsistent  with  them.  In  Mt 
10**,  for  example,  the  broad  identification  of  '  one 
of  these  little  ones'  with  'a  disciple'  excludes 
from  thought  all  divisions  within  the  body  of 
disciples;  and  the  definition  of  'these'  as  the 
disciples  to  whom  our  Lord  was  speaking,  as 
He  spoke  of  them  as  *  these  little  ones,'  looks  in 
the  same  direction.  In  Mk  9^,  again,  the  phrase 
'  these  little  ones '  takes  up  broadly  the  '  you '  of 
the  preceding  verse,  and  therefore  aesignates  just 
the  disciples  at  large.  'These  little  ones'  are, 
moreover,  defined  here  as '  these  that  believe,'  that 
is  to  say,  as  'believers,'  in  their  essential  char- 
acteristics as  such.  Much  the  same  may  be  said 
of  Lk  17*,  in  the  context  of  which  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction between  brother  and  brother  but  no  dis- 
crimination between  greater  and  lesser,  while  the 
whole  drift  of  Mt  18*'"  is  to  exalt  the  *  little  ones ' 
and  to  identify  them  with  that  body  of  chosen 
ones  to  whose  salvation  the  ynll  of  the  Father  is 
pledged.  It  may  be  taken  as  exegetically  certain, 
then,  that  by  'these  little  ones  our  Lord  does 
not  intend  to  single  out  a  certain  section  of  His 
disciples, — whether  the  weakest  in  faith  or  the 
more  advanced  in  that  humility  of  spirit  which 
is  the  fruit  of  a  great  faith, — but  means  the 
whole  body  of  His  disciples.  This  b  therefore  just 
one  of  the  somewhat  numerous  general  designa- 
tions which  He  gives  to  His  disciples  by  which  to 
express  His  conception  of  their  character  and 
estate,  and  the  nature  of  His  feelings  towards 
them. 

2.  Whence  this  particular  designation  of  His 
disciples  was  derived  by  our  Lord  remains  indeed 
somewhat  obscure.  It  used  to  be  quite  generally 
supposed  that  in  it  He  had  simply  adopted  and 
applied  to  His  own  disciples  an  ordinary  designa- 
tion for  their  pupils  current  in  the  Rabbinical 
schools.     This  idea  seems  traceable  to  J.  J.  Wet- 
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stein,  who  illustrates  the  phrase  on  its  first  occur- 
rence (Mt  10**)  bv  the  following  quotation  from 
the  Bereshith  Raoha  (xlii.  4) : 

*  Where  there  are  no  little  ones,  there  are  no  disciples ;  where 
there  are  no  disciples,  there  are  no  safires ;  where  there  are  no 
sages,  there  are  no  elders ;  where  there  are  no  elders,  there  are 
no  prophets ;  where  there  is  no  prophet,  there  is  no  Ckxl.' 

Following  this  suggestion,  commentators  like 
Bolten,  Kuinoel,  Bloomtield,  Fritzsche  have 
accordingly  explained  the  phrase  as  simply  a 
Hebraism  for  *  disciples.' 

It  was  early  ix)inted  out,  however  {eg,  by  Meyer, 
ed.  2,  p.  215  note;  Bruno  Bauer,  ii.  241),  that  the 
cun-ency  in  the  Rabbinical  schools  of  such  an 
employment  of  *  little  ones'  as  a  designation  for 
•disciples'  is  neither  shown  by  the  ciUition  from 
the  Bereshith  Rahba  nor  supported  by  any  other 
evidence.  Accordingly  this  notion  has  quite  gener- 
ally died  out  (cf.  Meyer-Weiss,  ed.  8,  1890). 
Its  place  has  been  largely  taken  by  the  very 
natural  supposition  that  our  Lord  has  done  for 
Himself  what  the  Rabbis  had  been  supposed  to 
have  done  for  Him,  —  applied  affectionately  to 
His  disciples  a  designation  appropriate  literally 
only  to  children.  The  difficulty  of  this  sup- 
position, otherwise  most  satisfactory,  is  that  the 
particular  designation  in  question — *  little  ones' 
— is  not  a  Biblical  designation  of  children,  and 
not  one  which  would  readily  suggest  itself  as 
a  term  of  affection.  Neither  the  Hebrew  (jDp)  nor 
the  Greek  {yuKpin)  lent  itself  readily  to  adoption 
as  a  term  of  tenderness ;  and  accoraingly  neither 
in  the  Hebrew  nor  in  the  Greek  Bible  does  the 
term  *  little  ones '  (D*3»prr,  ol  fUKpol)  ever  occur  as  a 
periphrasis  for  children.  Where  we  read  of  *  little 
ones'  in  the  English  Bible  in  the  sense  of  children, 
this  is  an  imposition  of  an  English  idea  upon  a 
totally  divergent  Hebrew  conception  (io  Gn  34* 
43"  46^  etc. ).  It  is  quite  true  that  in  Rabbinical 
Hebrew  D*3op  has  become  a  standing  term  for  cliil- 
.dren  ;  but  not  as  a  term  of  affectionate  feeling  so 
much  as  with  the  simple  implication  of  immaturity. 
The  katan  and  kitanna  were  to  the  Rabbis  merely 
the  *boy'  and  'girl'  as  undeveloped  and  unripe, 
in  opposition  to  the  mature  man  and  woman.  And 
although  this  term  was  occasionally  transferred  by 
them  metaphorically  to  their  pupils,  it  was  not,  if 
we  can  trust  the  lexicographers,  m  a  very  pleasant 
sense.  The  *  little  one '  among  the  disciples  was 
just  an  'abortion*  —  one  who  disregarded  his 
teacher  and  set  his  immaturity  against  his  master's 
ripe  learning ;  or  one  who,  while  yet  fit  only  to 
be  a  learner,  wished  to  set  himself  up  prematurely 
as  a  teacher  (cf.  Levy  or  Jastrow,  sub  voce  |op, 
quoting  the  tract  Sota  ''22a ;  but  consult  Sota  246, 
where  we  are  told  that  Samuel  was  sumamed  ppn 
*the  Little,'— cf.  *  James  the  Little'  in  the  NT, 
and  *Klei^enes  the  Little'  in  Xenophon, — because 
he  made  himself  little,  that  is,  lx)re  himself  humbly  ; 
here  a  good  sense  seems  to  be  attached  to  the 
metaphorical  use  of  the  word).  It  was  assuredly 
not  from  this  circle  of  ideas  that  our  Lord  derived 
His  use  of  the  phrase,  even  if  we  may  supi>ose  tliat 
this  Rabbinical  use  of  it  was  already  developed  in 
His  day. 

Only  two  OT  passages  suggest  themselves  as 
offering  natural  points  of  departure  for  the  framing 
of  such  a  phrase  as  our  Lord  employs.  The  one 
of  these  is  Is  60^  and  the  other  Zee  13^.  In  the 
former,  the  terms  employed,  from  which  our  Ixjrd's 
])hrase  may  have  been  derived,  are  pfjjj  in  the  first 
clause  and  Tvyn  in  the  second.  In  the  latter  the 
Hebrew  term  employed  is  D*mkn,  translated  in  the 
LXX  ol  fUKpol,  Both  passages  are  Messianic,  though 
only  Zee  13'  is  adduced  in  the  NT  and  given  explicit 
application  to  Christ  (Mt  2&^\  Mk  U^),  In  neither 
is  there  any  allusion  to  children ;  but  in  both  the 
reference  of^^the  diminutive  term  is  to  the  smallness 


of  the  beginnings  out  of  which  the  Lord  in  the  days 
of  the  coming  blessing  shall  recreate  His  Church.  If 
we  may  believe  that  the  Mfuater  had  these  passages 
in  mind  when  He  called  His  disciples  *  these  little 
ones,'  then  the  application  of  the  term  to  them 
obviously  meant  to  point  them  out  as  those  '  little 
ones'  wlio,  Zechariah  had  promised,  should  be 
refined  as  silver  and  tried  as  gold,  only  that  they 
mi^ht  for  ever  become  the  Lord's  people;  who, 
Isaiah  had  promised,  should  be  the  unassuming 
nucleus  out  of  which  by  gracious  expulsion  should 
be  developed  the  newly  created  city  of  God 
which  should  be  to  Him  an  everlasting  possession. 
The  consonance  of  this  implication  of  the  term 
with  all  the  allusions  of  the  contexts  in  which  it 
occurs,  and  with  all  tlie  declarations  concerning  His 
*  little  ones'  which  our  Lord  makes,  lies  on  the 
face  of  things.  And  on  its  assumption  all  the 
peculiarities  of  the  form  and  use  of  the  phrase  at 
once  find  an  adequate  explanation. 

8.  If,  now,  we  ask  why  and  with  what  meaning 
our  Lord  designated  His  disciples  'these  litUe 
ones,'  a  twofold  answer  seems  indicated.  It  is  on 
the  one  side  His  chief  Messianic  designation  of  His 
followers :  it  is  on  the  other  side  the  chief  of  His 
hypocoristic  designations  of  them.  Other  desig- 
nations of  each  order  exist.  When  Jesus  speaks 
of  His  followers  as  *  children  of  the  kingdom,'  for 
example.  He  is  applying  to  them  a  Messianic 
designation ;  or,  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  circle 
of  ideas  most  closely  related  to  the  passages  of  the 
Old  Testament  supposed  to  be  in  His  mind  in  the 
instance  holding  our  attention,  when  He  calls  them 
His  *  sheep'  (Mt  26'*)  or  more  pointedly  His  *  little 
flock'  (Lk  12*-'),  these  are  Messianic  designations 
which  He  is  applying  to  them.  Similarly  His 
lan^age  with  reference  to  them  was  full  of  hypo- 
coristics.  They  were  not  merely  His  'children* 
(Mk  l(fi\  Jn  2P),  but  His  'little  children'  (Jn 
13»).  They  were  not  merely  His  *  flock '  (Mt  26^\ 
Jn  W%  but  His  'little  flock'  (Lk  12").  They 
were  not  merely  His  'sheep'  (Mt  10^),  but  His 
'  little  sheep '  {Jn  W-  **) ;  not  merely  His  '  lambs ' 
(Lk  108),  but  His  'little  lambs'  (Jn  21\»).  In 
the  designation  *  little  ones  *  both  these  lines  of 
expression  reach  their  height.  In  calling  His  dis- 
ciples the  'little  ones'  of  Is  6(y»,  Zee  IS"',  He 
points  to  them  as  the  true  seed  of  the  Kingdom, 
the  branch  of  God's  planting,  the  work  of  His 
hands  in  which  He  shall  be  glorified  (cf.  Schwartz- 
kopft*,  T/ic  Prophecies  of  Jesits  Christ,  pp.  199-202). 
In  calling  them  *  little  ones '  {ol  fuxpoi)  He  applies  to 
them  the  hypocoristic  by  way  of  eminence, — so  pure 
a  hypocoristic  that  the  very  substantive  is  lacking, 
and  nothing  persists  but  the  bare  endearing  diminu- 
tive. There  is  combined,  therefore,  in  this  desig- 
nation the  expression  of  our  Lord's  deep-reaching 
tenderness  for  His  disciples  and  the  declaration  of 
His  protecting  c^are  over  them  as  *  the  remnant  of 
JacoD.'  The  ordinary  suggestions  of  the  meaning 
of  the  phrase  as  applied  to  the  disciples  may  doubt- 
less be  neglected  as  artificial.  Reuss,  for  example, 
tliinks  they  were  called  '  little  ones '  because  tney 
were  drawn  from  the  most  humble,  the  least  dis- 
tinguished section  of  society ;  de  Wette,  because 
they  were  despised  and  meanly  esteemed  for 
Christ's  sake ;  Dr.  Riddle,  in  recognition  of  their 
weakness  in  themselves  in  the  midst  of  the  per- 
secution of  the  world.  These  are  all  secondary 
ideas.  Primarily  our  Lord's  disciples  were  called 
by  Him  •  little  ones'  because  this  was  the  natural 
utterance  of  tlie  tenderness  of  Jesus'  love  for 
them,  and  tlie  strongest  mode  of  expressing  the 
glorious  destiny  that  was  in  store  for  them.  The 
passages  in  which  the  epithet  occurs  are  full  of 
the  note  of  pledged  protection,  and  they  run  up 
into  that  marvellous  declaration  that  no  man 
and  no  thing  can  snatch  them  out  of  the  Father's 
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hand.  We  shall  not  go  far  wrong,  then,  if  we 
say  simply  that  our  Saviour  calls  His  disciples 
'  tnese  httle  ones  *  because  He  thinks  of  them  as 
the  peculiar  obiects  of  His  protecting  care,  and 
sees  in  them  already  of  the  travail  of  His  soul 
that  He  may  be  satisfied.  The  greatness  of  His 
love  for  them,  the  CTeatness  of  their  significance 
as  the  seed  of  the  Kingdom, — these  are  the  two 
ideas  that  combine  in  this  designation. 

Benjamin  B.  Warfield. 

LIVING.— 1.  B/o»  =  Mivelihood,'  *  means  of  liv- 
ing.' It  is  often  used  in  this  sense  in  class.  Gr., 
t,g,  rhv  piov  KTda$aif  Toieurdatf  etc. ;  Plato,  Gorg. 
4S6  D,  (men)  of?  i<m  xal  ^lot  Kal  56^a  Kai  &\\a  xoXXd 
dyaSd;  Phocylides,  Frag,  10,  ed.  Bergk,  dliyjaOai 
fiioriip,  dper^p  3'  drap  i  ^lot  ijSrj  (like  Hor.  Ep.  I.  i. 
53,  'quscrenda  |)ecunia  prinmm  est,  virtus  post 
nummos ').  It  is  rendered  '  living '  in  four  passages 
in  the  Gospels.  (1)  Mk  12^  (!!  Lk  21«)  ^/SoXey  S\w 
t69  filop  avrrjSf  Vulg.  totum  victum  9uum=*al\  that 
she  had  to  live  upon  until  more  should  be  earned ' 
(Swete).  Jesus  knew  that  this  was  the  case,  and 
that  she  might  have  retained  one  of  the  Xerrd  when 
she  cast  in  both  (Nestle,  Expos.  Times,  xiii.  562, 
who  adds  that  2  Co  8^^  looks  like  the  moral  drawn 
from  this  passage;  cf.  Holtzmann,  Hand-Corn- 
merUar,  256).  Compare  the  praise  of  the  virtuous 
woman,  Pr  31"  (LXX  avpdytt  5i  afrrn  rdy  filov),  (2) 
Lk  8^  larpoit  TpoffaPoXdieaaa  S\op  rbv  /Sfw,  Vulg. 
omnem  substantiam  suam :  the  Tp6%  implying 
that  besides  what  she  had  sutl'ered,  she  haa  ex- 
pended all  her  means  of  subsistence  (cf.  Plummer, 
234;  Holtzmann,  157 ;  Hastings'  DB  iii.  322^)^ 
Ca  8^  LXX,  idv  dtp  dv^p  xdrra  t6p  ^iov  avrov  iv  ry 
dydirjjf  i^ovbtvuxrei  i^ovb€vuHrov<nv  aurdvj  forms  a  sug- 
gestive parallel.  (3)  Lk  15^'  SuTXey  ain-oU  t6v  ^Lop, 
Vulg.  aivisit  illis  substantias :  6  /3/os  being  equi- 
valent to  i)  oifffia  (*  his  estate ').  Such  a  division  of 
property  in  the  father's  lifetime  was  perhaps  not 
uncommon.  What  precise  rights  the  father  re- 
tained after  the  division  is  not  clear.  Tlie  words 
Tdpra  rd  ifid  <rd  i<mp  (v.^')  are  not  spoken  in  a  legal 
sense,  but  are  an  expression  of  fatherly  affection 
(cf.  Plummer,  372;  Simcox,  Expositor,  1889,  ii. 
124,  127).  rb  HiBdWop  yApoi  was  a  technical  form- 
ula, as  fimpears  from  the  papyri  (Deissmann,  Bible 
Studies^  230).  The  share  of  the  younger  son  would 
be  a  third  (Dt  21",  cf.  Julicher,  Glcichnisred^n, 
338).  (4)  Lk  15*  6  KaTa4>ayu)p  <rov  t6p  fiiop.  Plummer 
thinks  there  may  be  bitterness  in  the  aov,  when 
a^ov  might  have  been  more  fairly  used.  But  the 
cov  rhp  BLop  may  have  been  due  to  correct  feeling ; 
the  elder  son  not  regarding  the  share  which  he 
himself  had  received  as  being  absolutely  his  own 
as  long  as  his  father  lived  (cf.  Jiilicher,  Gleichnis- 
reden,  337).  ^loi  is  used  in  the  same  sense :  1  Jn 
3"  dj  3'  dp  (xv  '^^^  /^/oc  Tou  xixTfiovy  where  it  is 
rendered  *  this  world's  fjoocl'  (AV),  *  goods'  (KV), 
and  includes  *all  the  endowments  which  make 
up  our  earthly  riches,  wealth,  station,  intellect' 
(Westcott,  in  lor.).  For  the  distinction  Ijetween 
i(wi7  and  /3iof,  in  NT  and  in  the  writings  of  the 
Apostolic  Fathers  (i^ony  the  principle  of  life,  W/a 
qua  vivimus ;  filos  the  process,  the  circumstances, 
the  accidents  of  life,  m  its  social  relations,  vita 
quam  mvimus;  cf.  Lk  8^^),  see  the  valuable  note 
of  Lightfoot,  Ignat.  ad  Rom.  vii.  3  {Apostolic. 
Fathers,  second  part,  ii.  1,  225-226) ;  and  cf.  Haupt 
on  1  Jn  2**,  and  Trench,  Si/non.  xxvii. 

2.  ZQp.—il)  as  applied' to  God:  by  St.  Peter. 
Mt  16**  6  vlbs  Tov  0€oO  Tov  ^CivToi ;  oy  the  high 
priest,  Mt  26®  i^opKl^to  ae  Kard  rod  B.  r.  f. ;  by 
Christ  Himself,  Jn  6'^  6  l:wp  iraHjp. 

The  title  *the  living  God'  occurs  in  OT  in  the  following 
pMnges :  D'»I3  D*r6«J  Dt  523  (»),  1 S  i7»-36,  jer  lO^o  23-'W ;  c»ri^ 
»T3  2  K  19*- 1«  (II  la  37*- 17) ;  'r|  *?k  Joe  3l0,  Hoe  2>  (llO),  Ps  42S  (^ 
843  (t) ;  k;i3  Kn5>K  Dn  OM  (»>  27  (88).  It  la  found  besides  (in 
LXX)  Dt  4«»,  To  131,  Eat  C".  Dn  4i»  sa  127,  Bel  «,  3  Mac  6».    A 


•tud^'  of  the  OT  pMHiges  shows  that  God  is  called  *  the  livioi^ 
God,'  not  only  as  contrasted  with  the  dead  idols  of  the  heathen, 
but  also  as  the  God  of  active  Providence,  as  Israel's  Protector 
and  Helper,  as  He  who  is  Life,  and  the  never-failing  Source  of 
spiritual  life  to  men.  It  is  perhaps  the  title  of  God  that  comes 
nearest  in  significance  to  Jahwen,  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
used  at  times  of  neat  emotion  as  a  substitute  for  it,  particularly 
when  the  name  Jahweh  had  disappeared  from  popular  use  (cf. 
Dalraan,  Words  of  Jetut,  195).  Sanday  (BL,  1893,  p.  153,  cf.  124) 
Justly  calls  attention  to  the  richness  and  depth  of  this  prophetic 
title  as  compared  with  modem  terminology  :  *  the  Absolute,  the 
Infinite,  the  Unconditioned,  the  First  Cause,  the  Moral  Gover> 
nor,'  and  so  on  (cf.  Flint,  Sermom  and  Addresses,  170).* 

*The  livinff  God'  occurs  often  in  NT,  and  the 
>\'riter  of  Heorews  uses  it  with  special  force  and 
emphasis  (see  A.  B.  Davidson,  note  on  He  3**).  On 
the  lips  of  St.  Peter  (Mt  16**)  it  amounts  to  a  con- 
fession that  the  living  Clod  is  now  revealed  in 
Christ,  who  thus  becomes  the  Source  of/ eternal 
life  to  His  followers  (Jn  6" ;  cf.  Hastings*  DB  iv. 
574**).  The  high  priest's  use  of  the  title  adds  a 
certain  dignity  to  his  adjuration;  and  Jesua 
answered  on  being  thus  solemnly  appealed  to. 
*  The  living  Father '  ( Jn  6^')  is  a  remarkable  ex- 
pression, combining  as  it  does  all  that  was  signi- 
fied by  '  the  living  God '  in  the  OT  with  Christ's 
revelation  of  Grod  as  the  Father  who  sent  His  Son 
(or,  of  God  '^as  the  Source  of  life  on  the  side  of 
love).  The  meaning  of  this  verse  may  be  briefly 
stated  as  follows :  our  I-.ord's  words,  *  I  live  by 
{bid,  RV  'because  of)  the  Father*  are  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  personal  life  of  human  weakness  and 
suflering  now  in  progress.  In  living  this  life  Jesus 
is  dependent  upon  the  support  and  sustenance  which 
He  IS  receiving  at  every  moment  from  the  Father 
who  sent  Him.  A  like  dependence  exists  in  our  case 
upon  Jesus  Himself.  Being  Himself  strengthened. 
He  becomes  the  source  of  strength  to  us.  It  is  the 
very  fact  of  His  coming  and  living  this  life  of 
human  weakness  and  suflering  on  earth  that  puts 
it  within  our  power  to  take  Him  /or  our  spiritual 
support  and  sustenance.  When  we  take  home  the 
truth  of  His  self -humbling  love  for  our  sake,  and 
assimilate  it  to  ourselves  as  the  bread  we  eat,  we 
receive  into  our  souls  the  true  life  that  cannot  die 
(cf.  Beyschlag,  NT  Theol.  i.  272 ;  and  for  a  similar 

J>rofound  saying  as  to  the  relation  between  the 
^'ather  and  the  Son  and  believers,  see  Jn  10"*  *'). 

(2)  As  applied  to  the  Ilisc.n  Lord:  Lk  24*^  tI 
^rjT€iT€  t6p  ^QpTa  fierd  tQp  PCKpQp ;  the  angels'  ques* 
tion  conveyed  a  reproof  to  the  women  who  were 
come  to  the  place  wliere  the  dead  was  laid,  bring- 
ing the  spices  which  they  had  prepared  :  it  was 
like  asking  them,  *  Where  is  your  faith  ? '  They 
had  heard  the  announcement  Christ  made  to  the 
circle  of  His  followers  before  leaving  Galilee,  that 
He  would  rise  again  the  third  day  (vv.**').  At 
the  same  time,  tiie  question  was  spoken  sympa- 
thetically, and  conve^^'ed  to  them  the  first  intima- 
tion of  the  astonishing  truth,  oOk  (<ttiv  Cbdt,  dWd 
iiy4D0yi.  Here  6  ^Q)p  simply  implies  that  Jesus  lives, 
ana  is  not  now  to  be  sought  in  the  place  where  the 
dead  are,  i.e.  continues  no  longer  under  the  power 
of  death  (cf.  v.'"*^  dyy4\<jiiP  .  .  .  at  \4yovciv  airrbv  j^^v). 
But  as  spoken  at  the  empty  sepulchre,  it  un- 
doubtedly has  something  of  the  exaltation  of 
meaning  with  which  it  was  afterwards  used  by 
our  Lord  in  His  glorified  state  (Rev  P"  iytb  el/u  .  .  . 
6  fwy  *  the  Living  one,'  RV).  There  is  compre- 
hended in  it  the  completeness  of  that  triumph  over 
death  which  was  afterwards  so  richly  unfolded  to 
the  mind  of  the  Church  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  as,  for 
example,  when  St.  Paul  used  the  exultant  lan- 
guage of  Ro  6*'  ^^  or  s|K)ke  of  Christ  as  a  TP€vfia 
("(ifowoioOp  (1  Co  16**). 

(3)  As  applied  to  Water  and  Bread  in  the  Fourth 

"^  *  O  Thou  Infinite,  Amen,'  vras  the  form  of  prayer  Tennyson 
used  in  times  of  trouble  and  sorrow  {Memoir  by  hi»  Son,  i.  324). 
The  lanfl^uage  of  the  founder  of  the  Oifford  Lectureship  may  also 
be  recalled. 
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Gospel :  Jn  4'®*  ^'  05wp  ^Q)v ;  7"  xora/wi  OSaroj 
fwiTOj;  6"  ^(i  e/Au  6  d/)roj  6  i-wy.— a.  Jn  4*»-". 
*  Living  water '  is  spring  water,  as  contrasted  with 
that  collected  in  a  well  or  cistern.  It  is  the  d^q  d'9 
of  the  OT  (Gn  26i»  [see  Driver's  note],  Lv  14»-  «• 
^-•^  Ca  4«,  Jer  2^^  17"»,  Zee  14^ ;  also  LXX  Gn  2P». 
Nu  5").  The  woman  of  Samaria  was  familiar  with 
the  expression,  and  her  question  was  quite  natural 
and  appropriate,  '  Art  thou  greater  than  our  father 
Jacob  ?  *  *  Here  is  an  ordinary  man  offering  to 
supply  better  water,  spring  water,  in  the  place 
where  the  patriarch  Jacob  had  been  obligea  to 
content  himself  with  building  a  cistern  and  drink- 
ing cistern  water'  (Wendt,  St.  JohrCs  Gospel, 
124).  The  water  in  Jacob's  Well  (wh.  see)  is  be- 
lieved to  be  due  to  *  percolation  and  rainfall '  (cf. 
Hastings'  DB  ii.  536,  Encyc.  Bibl,  iv.  4829,  Smith's 
DB^  ii.  1503).  Jer  2^  especially  illustrates  the 
difference  between  the  spring  or  rountain,  gushing 
forth  with  its  unstint^  and  unfailing  supply,  'over- 
flowing, ever-flowing,'  and  the  cistern,  so  liable 
to  be  destroyed  by  cracking  {Land  and  Book, 
287 )»  which  at  the  best  cannot  sifford  a  refreshing 
draught  like  that  of  the  bubbling  spring,  and  which 
cannot  permanently  retain  the  water  collected  in 
it.  Christ  does  not  call  Himself  *the  Livins 
water,'  as  He  calls  Himself  'the  Living  bread? 
What  He  means  by  *  the  living  water '  is  the  word 
of  salvation  which  He  preaches  (cf.  w.*^*  *^).  This 
word.  He  says  (v.^^),  enters  into  the  inner  personal 
life,  and  becomes  there  a  gushing  spring,  a  peren- 
nial fountain  (ti/t^  HBwrot),  'springing  up  into 
eternal  life/  i.e.  persisting  to  flow  upwards  till 
we  reach  our  end  of  full  communion  with  God. 
C.  Wesley's  'Spring  Thou  up  within  my  heart, 
Kise  to  all  eternity,'  is  quite  in  harmony  with 
Israel's  water-drawing  son^,  in  which  the  spring 
is  addressed  as  a  living  bemg  (Nu  21",  cf.  Encyc, 
Bibl.  i.  515,  iv.  4778). 

b.  Jn  7". — *  Pouring  out  water  before  the  Lord ' 
was  a  primitive  ritual  {practice,  of  which  the  origin 
is  uncertain.  It  was  '  in  all  probability  a  survival 
from  a  time  when  water  (in  the  desert)  was  con- 
sidered an  article  of  value '  (Kautzsch  in  Hastings' 
DB,  Ext.  Vol.  620*).  It  is  mentioned  as  a  prayer- 
offering,  1  S  7« ;  as  a  thank  -  offering,  2  S  23". 
There  are  no  traces  of  it  beyond  the  time  of  David 
(a  reference  to  it  in  1  K  18"  is  not  probable) ;  but 
the  practice  of  pouring  out  water  as  a  drink-offer- 
ing continued  to  be  observed,  or  was  revived,  in 
connexion  with  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  Every 
morning  duiing  the  seven  days  of  the  feast  water 
was  drawn  from  the  spring  of  Siloam  in  a  golden 
pitcher,  and  was  poured  into  a  basin  at  the  top  of 
the  altar  {Encyc.  Bibl.  iv.  4213).  The  libation  of 
water  was  probably  a  prayer-offering  for  abundant 
rain  for  the  new  seed-time  {ib.  iv.  4880,  cf.  iii. 
3354).  Rain  was  an  emblem  of  Messianic  blessings 
(2  S  23^  Ps  72«,  cf.  Hos  6«) ;  and  we  may  well  be- 
lieve that  the  symbolical  act  of  pouring  out  water 
gave  occasion  to  our  Lord's  looking  forward  to  the 
abundant  showers  with  which  He  was  soon  to 
water  the  earth.  —  Further,  this  joyous  festival 
brought  to  our  Lord's  mind  the  Kock  at  Horeb 
(Ex  17«,  Nu  20^^  cf.  1  Co  10*),  and  perhaps  more 
especially  those  OT  sayings  in  which  it  had  been 

Jredicted  that  living  water  should  flow  out  from 
erusalem,  or  from  the  House  of  the  Lord  (Ezk 
47^-  ",  Zee  148,  ji  318^  cf.  Ps  87').  What  was  the 
precise  connecting  link  of  thought  between  these 

Sredictions  and  the  phrase  ix  r^f  xoCKlai  airrov,  it  is 
ifficult  to  say.  But  may  it  not  be  the  case  that, 
in  our  Lord's  view,  what  had  been  spoken  concem- 
injT  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple  was  now  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  inner  personal  life  of  the  believer, 
enriched  by  the  entrance  of  His  word,  and  renewed 
by  His  Holy  Spirit  ?  This  sanctified  personal  life 
was  what  now  answered  to  the  sanctuary  from 


which  it  had  been  foretold  that  living  waters 
should  flow  out.  Our  Lord's  application  of  Uie 
term  jcotX^a  to  it  was  in  keepinjg  with  the  use  of  f^ 
in  certain  passages  of  the  OT,  where  it  denotes 
the  whole  of  man's  emotional  nature  and  sympa- 
thetic affections  (Pr  20"-  »,  Hab  3^»,  cf.  Sir  19" 
51** ;  cf.  also  the  expression  *  his  bowels  yearned,' 
Gn  43»,  1  K  3»).  The  words  KaBiin  cTxe^  i^  7/»^, 
/C.T.X.,  are  thus  a  terse  and  eloquent  paraphrase  of 
the  scope  of  the  passages  above  referred  to.  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  the  clause  Kadun  elrew  ^ 
ypa^  cannot  possibly  be  connected  with  the  pre- 
ceding 6  Turreijuty  els  ifU  ('there  are  not  different 
ways  of  believing,'  Principal  Campbell,  The  Four 
Gospels,  in  loc. ).  This  baying  of  our  Lord  supple- 
ments and  extends  that  of  4^^.  The  word  of  sal- 
vation which  becomes  a  gushing  spring  when 
received  into  the  inner  personal  me  of  the  be- 
liever, and  rises  up  there  unto  eternal  life,  Jesus 
now  announces,  is  to  become  a  rushing  stream,  and 
is  to  flow  out  from  the  believer  in  rivers  of  blessing 
to  others  {rorafioits  iKdXeaev,  o^  ha  Tora/Jjbv,  dXXd 
dfdrovi,  Chrys.  in  loc.).  The  limitations  to  its 
diffusion  that  at  present  exist  will  be  removed 
when  Christ  shall  have  entered  into  His  glory.  His 
sending  His  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  company  of  be- 
lievers will  enable  them  to  proclaim  His  word  with 
full  power,  and  will  make  their  holy  lives  a  means 
of  spiritual  replenishment  to  all  mankind.  The 
saying  was  fulfilled  after  Pentecost,  when  '  rivers 
of  living  water'  flowed  out  from  the  Lord's  wit- 
nesses '  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth,'  '  be- 
ginning at  Jerusalem '  *  (cf.  Dykes,  Expositor^  1890 
(i.)  p.  127  ff.).  When  the  water  from  Siloam  was 
brought  to  the  Temple,  priests  and  people  sang  the 
wor(£,  *  Therefore  with  loy  shall  ye  draw  water  out 
of  the  wells  of  salvation  (is  12^).  But  in  the  verses 
following  (w.*"*),  it  was  implied  that  the  water 
so  drawn  was  not  to  be  Israel's  exclusive  pooses- 
sion,  but  that  the  salvation  which  it  symbolized 
was  to  be  communicated  to  other  nations  (y.^  '  let 
this  be  kno^Ti  in  all  the  earth,'  RV).  With  the 
leading  thought  of  Jn  7^^  may  be  compared  what 
St.  Paul  says  about  Christians  first  receiving  and 
then  giving  forth  '  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ' 
(2  Co  4«). 

0.  Jn  6". — Two  things  —  the  manna  and  the 
bread  of  the  miracle  which  He  had  just  wrought — 
were  present  to  our  Lord's  mind  when  He  preached 
at  Capernaum,  and  also  to  the  minds  of  His 
hearers.  They  had  said,  after  His  feeding  the  five 
thousand,  'Tnis  is  of  a  truth  the  Preset  that 
cometh  into  the  world '  (v.**).  But  the  earthly  and 
material  good  which  they  expected  to  follow  not 
being  immediately  forthcoming, 'and  the  first  favour- 
able impression  produced  by  the  miracle  having 
worn  on,  they  began  to  criticise  and  find  fault. 
'  After  all.  His  mmtiplying  the  loaves  is  not  any- 
thing so  very  wonderful.  Can  He  "rain  down 
manna  upon  us  to  eat,  and  give  us  of  the  com  of 
heaven"  (Ps  78"),  that  we  may  see  and  believe 
Him  (v.*)?  The  manna,'  said  they,  'supplied 
the  wants  of  all  the  hosts  of  Israel  for  forty  years, 
but  He  has  furnished  us  with  no  more  tnan  one 
meal.'  This  led  Jesus  to  set  forth  the  difference 
between  the  manna  and  'the  true  bread  from 
heaven '  (v.^).  Inasmuch  as  the  manna  was  sent 
down  from  above,  and  was  continually  renewed,  it 
was  a  ty])e  of  the  true  bread.  But  that  bread  it 
was  not,  being  simply  a  provision  which  was  made 
for  a  special  purpose,  and  which  lasted  only  until 
that  purpose  naa  been  fulfilled  (cf.  Jos  6^);  nor 

*  The  Patristic  expositors  applied  the  sayhiff  mainly  to  the 
effusion  of  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Hare,  MittUm 
of  the  ComforUr,  Note  H,  where  a  passage  is  ouoted  from  a 
semion  preached  by  Luther  in  1531,  in  which  he  stateB  tbe 
right  sense  with  his  usual  vigour). 
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had  their  fathers'  having  eaten  it  eventually  de- 
livered them  from  the  power  of  death  (v.*).  Jesus 
also  showed  that  His  hearers  had  failed  to  per- 
ceive the  tme  purpose  of  the  miracle  He  nad 
wrought.  The  bread  of  the  miracle  was  intended 
for  *  a  sign  *  (v.^),  which  they  had  not  had  faith  to 
•discern  (v.**),  that  He  could  supply  them  with  the 
true  hread  of  the  soul.  Inasmuch  as  the  multiply- 
ing of  the  loaves  was  due  to  His  love,  and  invoiv^ 
the  repeated  action  of  that  love  in  the  gift  of  a 
satisfvmg  meal  to  each  of  them  severally  (cf.  Swete, 
St,  Mark,  127**),  it  was  *  a  sign '  that  should  have 
led  them  to  believe  that  He  could  irive  them  the 
true  bread.  But  they  had  sought  Him  at  Caper- 
naum, not  hungering  for  this  bread,  but  hanker- 
ing after  more  earthly  good,  like  that  which  they 
had  already  received.  Accordingly,  Jesus  spoke 
of  the  bread  of  the  miracle  as  *the  meat  which 
perisheth,'  and  contrasted  it  with  *  the  meat  which 
•endureth  unto  eternal  life'  (v.^).  These  distinc- 
tions of  the  bread  of  l;he  miracle  as  well  ajs  the 
manna  from  the  true  bread  of  the  soul  are  im- 
portant and  vital,  and  they  assist  us  to  lay  hold 
of  our  Lord's  meaning  when  He  said,  'I  am  the 
living  bread.'  This  expression  has  no  parallel  in 
the  OT,  but  it  is  in  close  affinity  with  the  *  living 
water'  in  ch.  4.  As  *  living  water'  is  water  that 
never  ceases  to  gush  fort^  so  'living  bread'  is 
bread  that  Jesus  never  ceases  to  multiply  for  the 
supply  of  our  spiritual  wants, — bread,  tnerefore, 
by  wnich  our  spiritual  sustenance  is  perpetually 
renewed  (cf.  Dods,  Expositor's  Bibles  inloc,).  It  is 
bread  in  ever-multiplying,  unmeasured  store,  that 
can  never  be  exhaustea  by  the  famishing.  As 
Jesus  speaks  of  '^ving'  this  bread  (v.^),  it  must 
mean,  m  the  first  instance,  the  same  thing  as  the 
better  water  which  He  also  spoke  of  'giving,' 
namely,  His  word.  This  view  is  in  agreement  with 
the  teaching  of  w.^",  and  is  also  supported  by 
our  Lord's  use  of  Dt  8»  (Mt  4*,  Lk  4*).  But  He 
not  only  speaks  of  'giving'  bread,  He  also  says, 
'  I  am  the  uving  bread.'  The  key  to  His  meanmg 
is  found  in  the  Prologue.  Jesus  not  only  utters 
the  word  of  God,  but  is  *from  eternity  the  venr 
Word  of  God,  by  which  Grod  manifests  Himself. 
He  is  not  one  wno  leads  to  the  way,  but  Himself 
the  Way ;  not  one  who  preaches  truth,  but  Him- 
flelf  the  Truth '  {V  14«  ;  Hibbert  Journal,  Oct.  1905, 
p.  6).  So  here  Jesus  not  only  gives  the  bread,  but 
IS  Himself  '  the  living  bread,' — '  the  actual  source 
of  nutrition.'  He  'speaks  of  Himself  not  as  re- 
sembling, but  as  bemg  the  veritable  vine,  the 
veritable  bread,  the  veritable  light  of  the  world ; 
implying  that  He  is  the  absolute  truth  of  all  these 
thm^;  the  supreme  reality  which  they  partially 
manifest  in  their  several  spheres'  (Illingworth, 
Divine  Immanence*,  135,  cf.  137).  Jesus  adds, 
'which  came  down  from  heaven.'  As  in  the  phy- 
sical realm,  so,  too,  in  the  spiritual,  the  food  that 
sustains  us  comes  down  from  heaven,  and  to  pro- 
cure it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  our  own  powers  (Is 
6&^^).  As  the  heaven-given  bread  which  feeds 
our  bodies  ultimately  assumes  the  humble  form  of 
the  baked  loaf,  which,  inasmuch  as  it  nourishes 
life,  retains  the  life  of  the  living  wheat,  and  can 
impart  it,  so  Jesus,  in  order  to  feed  our  souls,  must 
humble  Himself  and  'be  found  in  fashion  as  a 
man,*  be  bom,  and  that  in  a  low  condition  (v.^), 
undergo  the  miseries  of  this  life,  and  at  the  end  of 
His  etuthlv  course  even  '  give  his  flesh  for  the  life 
of  the  world.'  The  power  of  this  truth  of  His  self- 
humbling  love  for  our  sake  enters  into  our  inner 
personal  life,  and  we  are  enabled  to  assimilate  it 
to  ourselves  as  the  food  we  eat,  by  means  of  His 
word.  His  word  is  the  *  bread  which  strengtheneth 
man's  heart'  (Ps  104^),  because  it  is  the  embodi- 
ment of  Him  who,  having  humbled  Himself  to 
death,  now  for  ever  lives.    Through  it  the  repeated 


action  of  His  love  still  ministers  the  gift  to  each 
hungering  soul.  The  Bread  of  heaven,  in  heaven 
itself,  will  be  the  word  which  Jesus  speaks  to  His 
people. — It  is  the  same  truth  respecting  Christ  as 
our  Living  Food  and  Stren^h  that  is  '  represented, 
sealed,  and  applied '  to  us  m  the  Lord's  Supper. 

(4)  As  applied  to  the  Patriarchs :  Mk  Vp  (i|  Mt 
22",  Lk  20")  oi^K  (aruf  debt  vtKpQiv,  dXKd.  faJvrwy.— 
In  expounding  this  cardinal  saying,  we  have  first 
to  inquire  what  doctrine  our  Lord  is  here  vindicat- 
ing. Religious  minds  among  the  Jews  had  already 
arrived  at  the  clearly  defined  hope  of  a  future  lite 
(Driver,  Semums  on  OT,  92),  which  life  they  con- 
ceived of  as  comprehending  '  the  deliverance  of  an 
existent  personality  from  Sheol,  and  its  re-endow- 
ment with  life  in  all  its  powers  and  activities' 
(Hastings'  DB  iv.  232»).  Sadduceeism,  which 
represented  the  old  Jewish  standpoint,  rejected 
these  doctrines.  The  Sadducees  were  hostile  to 
our  Lord's  w^hole  teaching  respecting  'the  king- 
dom of  God,'  which  carri^  the  consummation  of 
the  Kingdom  into  a  future  life,  and  accordingly 
implied  that  there  would  be  a  resurrection  of  the 
dead.  It  was  with  reference  to  the  resurrection 
that  they  chose  their  line  of  attack  on  His  teaching. 
In  His  discussion  with  them,  it  was  our  Lord^s 
object  not  only  to  maintain  that  there  is  a  life 
after  death,  but  also  to  reveal  what  deliverance 
from  death  really  implied.  Had  He  made  use  of 
Ex  3  simply  to  prove  the  continued  existence  of 
men  after  death,  He  would  not  have  met  the 
objections  of  His  opponents.  It  was  their  attack 
on  the  resurrection  that  He  successfully  repelled 
(cf.  Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jesus,  i.  222).  The 
Sadducees,  although  not  actually  rejecting  the 
other  books  of  the  OT,  considered  them  as  being 
very  inferior  in  value  to  the  five  books  of  Moses 
(cf.  Encyc,  Bibl.  iv.  4240).  It  was  from  the  latter, 
accordingly,  that  they  drew  their  objection  to  the 
resurrection.  Founding  on  the  law  of  the  Levirate 
marriage  (see  Leyirate  Law),  they  thought  to 
put  our  Lord  in  an  embarrassing  position  by  pro- 
pounding the  case  of  seven  brethren,  who,  alter 
naving  married  the  same  wife  in  succession,  had 
all  died  childless,  and  then  asking,  *  In  the  resur- 
rection, when  they  shall  rise,  whose  wife  shall  she 
be  of  the  seven?'  The  story  of  Glaphyra  (Jos. 
Ant.  XVII.  xiii.  4 ;  cf.  Addison,  Spectator,  No. 
110)  was  probably  much  canvassed  about  that 
time  (Holtzmann,  Hand-Commentar,  245) ;  and  in 
it  the  marriage-relation  was  conceived  of  as  still 
standing  in  tne  world  beyond  death.  Our  Lord 
took  the  opportunity  afforded  Him  by  the  dis- 
putation which  had  aiisen  to  set  free  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection  from  such  grossly  materialistic 
notions  as  these,  and  to  show  that  the  resurrection 
life  is  not  a  continuation  of  the  present  life  of  the 
body,  or  of  human  relations  as  they  now  exist 
(v.*).  As  to  the  main  point  at  issue,  He  met 
the  Sadducees  on  their  own  ground.  He  directed 
their  attention  to  a  passage  which  they  had  over- 
looked in  one  of  their  revered  books,  and  prefacing 
the  quotation  with  the  words,  'As  touching  the 
dead  that  they  rise,' — thus  showing  that  it  was 
the  resurrection  He  was  vindicating, — He  asked 
them,  '  Have  you  considered  the  bearing  of  this 
passage  ui>on  the  doctrine  in  question?'  As  to 
our  Lord's  use  of  this  passace  of  the  OT,  all  that 
need  be  said  here  is  that  the  revelation  given  to 
Moses  at  Horeb,  and  made  by  him  the  ground  of 
his  appeal  to  the  Hebrew  trioes, — the  revelation, 
namely,  of  Jahweh  as  the  God  of  their  fathers, — 
lies  at  the  very  root  of  Israel's  religion  (cf.  W.  R. 
Smith,  Proph.^  32,  OTJC^  303;  Kautzsch  in 
Hastings'  DB,  Ext.  Vol.  624, 625*).  Our  Lord's  argu- 
ment, based  on  the  passage  quoted,  may  be  stated 
as  follows  :— The  words  of  Ex  3*-  "•  **• "  spoke  of 
the  relation  of  the  patriarchs  to  Crod  as  a  still 
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existing  relation,  and  set  forth  a  fellowship  with 
God  in  which  they,  being  dead,  yet  lived.  But 
their  fellowship  with  Gou  contained  in  itself  the 
promise  and  the  pledge  of  a  more  complete  life  and 
more  perfect  fellowslup  which  should  hereafter  be 
granted  them  by  God.  It  followed,  by  an  inner 
principle  of  necessity,  from  their  being  united  to 
Him  who  is  *  the  Goa  of  the  living,*  that  He  would 
not  leave  any  part  of  their  being  for  ever  under 
the  destructive  power  of  death,  but  would  in  the 
end  awaken  them  to  a  heavenly  life  with  Himself 
(Wendt,  I.e.  i.  223;  cf.  Bengel,  note  on  Mt  22*»; 
Salmond,  Chr.  Doctr.  of  Immortality  ^^  366;  Swete, 
St,  Marky  266).  Or,  to  state  the  argument  in  a 
more  compact  form  : — ^God  is  Life.  The  patriarchs 
are  in  God,  therefore  they  partake  of  life.  But 
life  cannot  die,  therefore  they  must  continue  living 
for  ever.  But  a  purely  incorporeal  existence  does 
not  give  the  full  conception  of  life  in  man's  case. 
£ach  patriarch  is  soul  plus  body.  Therefore  the 
body,  as  well  as  the  soul,  is  secured  in  an  ever- 
lastmg  life.  Compare  the  remarkable  treatise  on 
tlie  Resurrection  by  the  apologist  Athenagoras 
(c.  A.D.  177),  esijecially  chs.  14-17  (Donaldson,  A 
Critical  History  of  Chr,  Lit.  and  Doctr,  iii.  116, 
136 if.).  The  ground  of  the  resurrection-hope 
which  our  Lord  found  in  this  jmssage  was  beyond 
question  contained  in  it,  seeing  that  He  found  it 
tiiere  and  set  it  forth.  He  could  see  all  that  God 
meant  when  He  called  Himself  *the  God  of 
Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of 
Jacob.'  He  could  discern  the  full  witness  borne 
by  this  title  to  the  certainty  of  the  hope  which  He 
defended.  *He  who  spoke  in  the  OT  was  God, 
and  from  the  first  that  which  He  spoke  about  was 
the  consummation  which  filled  His  thought  *  (A.  B. 
Davidson,  Expositor ^  1900  (i.),  15  ;  cf.  OT  Prophecy, 
14).  Further,  in  the  Resurrection  of  Christ  Him- 
self we  have  the  conclusive  proof  that  communion 
with  God  involves  the  restitution  of  the  whole 
of  our  personal  being.  What  the  proper  view  of 
the  resurrection  body  is  we  find  later  on  from  St. 
Paul,  whose  doctrine  of  a  aCjiw.  TvevfiariKdv  as  con- 
trasted with  a  ffQ/jM  xf/ux^^Kdy  (1  Co  15**),  and  of  a 
ffQ/iia  Tijs  S6^rii  auroO  as  contra.sted  with  a  ffQ/ia  rijs 
Tttxeiyawrewj  ijfiQy  (Ph  3^'),  was  no  doubt  evolved 
from  our  Lord's  sayin^j. 

(5)  As  applied  to  the  manner  or  course  of  life : 
Lk  15"  li'uy  dffdjTcjSf  *with  riotous  living'  (cf.  Jos. 
Ajit.  XII.  iv.  8,  daurrcjs  l:^v).  Contrast  *  holy  living.' 
From  this  phrase  is  derived  the  title  6  daurros  vi6s, 
Jfliiis  prodiguSy  by  which  this  i)arable  is  generally 
known  (Trench,  Par,^  393 ;  Julicher,  Glcichnisr. 
337,  341).*    See  also  art.  Life. 

LiTERATi'RK.— In  addition  to  the  rcff.  in  this  art.,  see  Dale,  The 
Living  Christ  and  the  Four  Gospels ;  Forsyth j  The  TIolu  Father 
and  the  Living  Christ ;  van  Oyke,  The  Reality  of  Religion,  p. 
121 ;  Liddon,  Passiontide  Sermons,  p.  244. 

Jamks  Donald. 
LOAF  (dfrros). — The  Eastern  loaf  is  not  at  all 
like  the  bread  in  use  among  ourselves.  The  Pass- 
over loaf — a  large  round  thin  cake — probably  pre- 
serves the  shape  of  the  loaf  in  use  among  the  Jews 
of  our  Lord's  time.  The  same  shape  of  loaf  is 
found  to-day  among  the  Bedawin  and  frllahin  as 
well  as  in  many  villages  and  towns.  The  loaves 
are  of  considerable  size,-^18  in.  or  more  in  diameter, 
— and  are  of  an  extreme  tenuity  and  of  a  j^culiar 
but  not  unpleasiint  toughness.  They  are  baked 
usually  on  a  convex  girdle,  very  often  on  the  im- 
plement which  is  used  for  roasting  coftee — hence 
the  name  *  girdle  bread.'  They  may  also  be  baked 
on  heated  stones  or  on  the  outside  of  a  jar  within 
which  a  tire  has  been  kindled.  Such  without 
doubt  would  be  the  kind  of  bread  baked  by  the 

*  Chrj's.  (de  Pcenitentia,  Horn.  i.  4)  calls  the  younjfer  son 
i  «r«r»f ,  hut  the  sernion  ilf  r«D  iwttnt  vli*  referred  to  hy  Julicher 
is  omitted  as  spurious,  ed.  Montfau^on  (Paris,  1839). 


children  of  Israel  in  their  desert  wanderings.  And 
at  the  present  time  one  may  see  this  loaf  in  almost 
every  part  of  Palestine.  Even  where  other  kinds 
of  bread  are  used,  this  is  still  highly  relished.  If 
there  is  a  guest  in  a  native  house,  the  loaves  are 
often  folded  up  in  quarter  size  and  laid  beside  his 
plate,  and  more  than  one  European  traveller  has 
mistaken  them,  when  so  placed,  for  table  napkins ! 

In  all  probability  the  loaves  in  Mk6"8^  etc., 
were  of  this  kind,  inasmuch  as  such  bread  is  almost 
always  carried  on  a  journey,  and  by  workmen,  be- 
cause of  its  keeping  properties.  The  loaf  is  never 
cut ;  it  Ls  broken  or  torn  asunder.  Small  scoops 
are  made  of  the  portions,  with  which  the  meat, 
rice,  or  leben  (curdled  milk)  is  scooped  up — spoon 
and  contents  being  eaten  together.  A  man  will 
eat  three  or  four  of  these  loaves  at  a  meal  (Lk  1 1'). 

Another  loaf  in  common  use  at  the  present  day 
is  ^  smaller  in  circumference  and  considerably 
thicker,  and  very  much  resembles  in  appearance 
the  'scones,*  baked  on  a  girdle,  so  common  in 
some  parts  of  Scotland.  Bread  of  this  kind  is 
found  only  in  towns  where  there  are  public  ovens. 
See  also  art.  Bread.  J.  Soutab. 

LOAKS. — There  are  frequent  references  to  money, 
and  many  illustrations  suggested  by  financial  obli- 
gations, in  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  These  have  been 
gathered  together  as  indications  of  *  the  economic 
background  of  the  Evangelical  history'  (Haus- 
rath,  NT  Times,  i.  p.  188  f.,  quoted  also  in  full  by 
Bruce  in  Parabolic  TecLchinffy  p.  243  f. ).  We  learn 
from  Tacitus  that  the  year  17  was  marked  by 
great  discontent  in  Judaea  and  throughout  Syria, 
on  account  of  the  burdensome  taxation,  and  that 
the  year  33  was  one  of  iinancial  crisis  throughout 
the  Empire.  There  is  thus  full  justitication  for 
the  numerous  Gospel  intimations  of  hardship  and 
debt,  and  impoverishment  generally.    See  Debt. 

But  the  relation  of  debtor  and  creditor  is  so 
obviously  adaptable  to  moral  obligations,  that 
under  any  social  condition  the  use  of  this  figure 
is  to  be  expected.  The  very  terms  for  financial 
obligations  are  freely  used  to  express  the  obliga- 
tions of  moral  life.  Thus  the  same  Gr.  verb 
(<J0e/Xw)  is  variously  rendered  in  the  RV  'owed,' 
'  owest,'  *  that  was  due '  (Mt  IS^-  »•  »*,  Lk  7*^  16*-  "^ 
of  financial  obligation) ;  '  debtor '  (Mt  23i«-  ^  [AV 
'^niilty ']),  'duty'  (Lk  IV\  'ought'  (Jn  13"  l^), 
'  indebted  *  (Lk  11^ ;  all  of  moral  obligation) ;  and 
the  noun  {6<f>€i\^rris)  is  translated  '  owed  '  (Mt  18^ 
of  money  debt),  '  debtors '  (Mt  6"  of  moral  debts), 
'  offenders '  (Lk  13*  [AV  '  sinners ']  of  guilt  before 
God).  Financial  obligations  afford  also  a  ready 
measure  of  moral  indebtedness ;  our  sins  against 
one  another  are  as  debts  of  £50  or  £5  (Lk  7*°),  but 
our  sin  against  God  runs  into  '  millions  sterling ' 
(Mt  182*). 

The  very  naturalness  of  these  illustrative  uses 
of  money  values  and  financial  relations  makes  it 
obviously  wroufj  to  press  them  into  the  support  of 
economic  theories,  e,g.  the  justification  ot  com- 
mercial loans  from  *  Thou  oughtest  therefore  to 
have  put  my  money  to  the  bankers,  and  then  at 
my  coming  1  should  have  received  back  mine  own 
with  interest '  (Mt  25*-"=  Lk  19»).  In  parables  any 
relations  may  hold  which  the  story  demands.  In 
Christian  economics  only  moral  relations  are  to  be 
tolerated.  Because  then,  in  the  Gospel  narratives, 
debtors  and  creditors,  borrowers  ana  lenders  figure 
largely,  we  are  not  able  to  say  that  the  teaching 
of  Jesus  either  supports  or  condemns  modem  com- 
mercial arrangements.  The  true  basis  of  Christian 
economics  must  be  found  in  the  ethical  teaching 
of  the  Gospels  as  a  whole. 

Apart  from  incidental  references  in  parables, 
there  is  one  saying  of  Jesus  which  calls  for  fuller 
notice.     '  If  ye  lend  (Savcli^uf,  lend  upon  interest  ; 
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contrast  Wx/mja"*  of  a  friendly  loan,  Lk  11*  only) 
to  them  of  'whom  ye  hope  to  receive,  what 
thank  have  ye?  even  sinners  lend  to  sinners,  to 
receive  ai^in  as  much.  But  love  your  enemies, 
and  do  them  good,  and  lend,  never  despairing ; 
and  your  reward  shall  be  great,  and  ye  shall  be 
sons  of  tlie  Most  Higli :  for  he  is  kind  toward  the 
unthankful  and  evil*  (Lk  6»*^,  cf.  Mt  6*»).  The 
difficulty,  in  part  one  of  textual  reading,  but 
mainly  of  interpretation,  finds  adequate  repre- 
sentation in  *  hoping  for  nothing  again '  (AV), 
•never  despairing*  (KV),  'despairing  of  no  man' 
(RVm).  Tliis  uncertainty  cannot,  however,  afiect 
the  meaning,  which  is  determined  by  the  preceding 
verses,  and  though  the  rendering  of  the  AV  must 
be  rejected  on  critical  grounds,  it  may  well  stand 
as  an  adequate  gloss.  On  the  authority  of  this 
saying  the  unlawfulness  for  Christians  of  receiving 
interest  on  loans  has  been  based ;  and,  rightly 
understood  and  applied,  the  inference  is  just.  The 
commandment  is  one  of  benevolence.  Christian 
charity  is  not  to  be  by  way  of  loans  at  interest. 
It  is  the  duty  of  giving  Jesus  teaches,  as  if  He 
said,  *  Let  your  lending  be  giving  *  —  a  rule  of 
charity  which  experience  justifies,  and  which,  from 
the  would-be  borrower's  side,  receives  support  in 
St.  Paul's  saying,  *  Owe  no  man  anything,  save 
to  love  one  anotlier '  (Ro  13*). 

W.  H.  Dyson. 

LOCUST.— 1.  Zoological  description,  —  Locusts 
belong  to  the  natural  order  Orthoptera,  The 
members  of  this  order  are  insects  whicli  undergo 
only  a  partial  metamorphosis ;  the  larva  is  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  the  adult,  unless  by  its  smaller 
form  and  by  the  atrophy  of  its  winps,  which  develop 
only  gradually  in  proportion  to  its  growth.  Ex- 
cepting this  aifl'erence,  it  has  the  same  form  and 
the  same  habits  as  the  adult.  In  its  perfect  state, 
the  first  pair  of  wings,  though  remaining  supple, 
have  a  certain  consistency.  They  cover  the  nind 
wings,  which  are  membranous  and  transparent,  and 
folded  under  the  upper  win^  in  the  form  of  a  fan. 
The  mouth  is  of  shape  suitable  for  mastication, 
and  the  iaws  act  like  a  pair  of  scissors.  Formerly 
the  Orthoptera  were  aivided  into  mnners  and 
leapers,  but  this  division  has  been  abandoned. 
Locusts  were  classed  among  the  leapers.  Accord- 
ing to  the  present  nomenclature,  we  must  class 
them  among  the  Orthoptera  genuina.  Among 
these  appear  among  others  (a)  the  family  of  Locus- 
todeasy  to  which  the  European  grasshoppers  (the  sub- 
family of  the  Lociistida;)  belong ;  and  also  {b)  the 
family  of  Acridiodcas,  which  includes  in  its  various 
sub-families  the  principal  locusts  of  Palestine.  It 
is  of  the  highest  importance  to  avoid  the  confusion 
which  may  arise  from  this  misleading  terminology, 
according  to  which  the  *  locusts '  of  the  Bible  do 
not  belong  to  the  scientific  family  Locustodccn, 

We  are,  then,  to  treat  of  the  family  Acridiodccr. 
Their  antennse  are  relatively  short,  scarcely  exceed- 
ing the  length  of  the  head,  whereas  the  antenna; 
of  the  Locustod^cR  are  very  long,  as  long  as  their 
bodies.  Their  hind  legs,  adapted  for  leaping,  have 
very  strong  thighs  furnished  with  incfentetions, 
which  are  easily  seen  if  slightly  magnified.  The 
head  is  vertical.  The  first  pair  of  wings  are  more 
leathery  than  the  second,  but  both  present  the 
same  reticulate<l  appearance.  The  rapid  bniahing 
of  the  thighs  of  the  hind  legs,  furnished  with  in- 
dentations, against  the  nervures  of  the  front  wings 
produces,  when  the  insect  is  at  rest,  a  stridulation, 
the  tone  and  height  of  which  vary  according  to  the 
species.  The  Acridiod^as  are  generally  diurnal, 
and  their  food  is  essentially  herbaceous.  In  the 
females  the  abdomen  ends  in  a  pair  of  short  pin- 
cers, whereas  in  the  Locustodeo'.  this  appends^e  is 
greatly  prolonged  like  the  blade  of  a  saore.  Tnese 
pincers  serve  to  bury  in  the  earth,  one  by  one,  the 


eggs*  which  are  disposed  in  cylindrical  masses  and 
held  together  by  a  irothy  secretion. 

The  msect  moults  six  times,  but  the  }>rincipal 
stages  of  its  development  are  only  two— /«?Ta  and 
inuigo  (perfect  state).  The  intermediate  state 
{pttpa)  which  we  find  in  other  orders  of  insects  is 
imperceptible  in  the  Orthoptera.  In  their  state  of 
larvae,  locusts,  having  no  wings,  or  more  correctly, 
merely  the  rudiments  of  wings,  hop  on  the  ground ; 
even  at  this  stage  they  are  extremely  destructive. 
Later,  with  the  succeleding  moultings,  the  wings 
develop,  but  remain  enclosed  in  a  membranous 
case  ;  the  insects  now  advance  walking.  At  last,  at 
their  sixth  moulting,  which  takes  place  from  six  to 
seven  weeks  after  their  coming  out  of  the  egg, 
locusts  attain  to  their  perfect  stete,  and,  unfolding 
their  wings,  Jly  through  the  air,  proclucing  M-hat 
travellers  describe  as  *a  hissing  or  a  buzzing 
noise.' 

In  Palestine  as  many  as  forty  different  si^ecies  of 
Acridiodeas  have  been  noted.  The  most  important 
of  these  belong  to  the  sub-families  of  the  2'ryx- 
aiid<B,  the  CEdipodicUe,  and  the  Acridiidce  properly 
so  called.  The  commonest  species,  those  which 
are  rightly  associated  with  the  locusts  mentioned 
in  the  Bible,  are  the  Pachytylus  migratorius  (for- 
merly called  (Edipoda  migratoria)  and  the  Schisto- 
ccrca  peregrina  (formerly  called  Acridium  pere- 
arinum).  The  colour  of  these  insects  is  generally 
brown  bordering  on  green,  but  with  a  bluish  tint 
round  the  mouth,  and  with  black  spots  on  the 
body  and  green  spots  on  the  wings.  The  males 
are  coloured  differently  from  the  females.  In  re- 
gard to  their  dimensions,  locusts  are  as  much  as 
three  or  even  four  inches  long  when  they  are  full 
grown. 

Locusts  are  migratory  insects,  as  the  qualifying 
words,  migratoria,  jx^regrina,  applied  to  them  de- 
note. They  are  produce^  chieny  in  desert  regions 
on  the  lofty  plateaux  of  the  East,  and,  carri^  by 
their  wings  and  driven  on  by  the  east  wind,  they 
invade  western  Palestine  in  compact  bodies. 

2.  Biblical  names. — The  OT  mentions  locusts 
under  at  le&st  nine  difierent  names.  These  are 
(1)  n^-i>(i  'arbeh.  Ex  l(H-«-J^w  Lv  11«,  Dt  28»,  Jg 
6*  7",  1  K  8S7,  2  Ch  628,  Job  3920,  Ps  78«  105"  lOtF, 
Pr  30",  Jer  4^^,  Jl  1*  22»,  Nali  3^»-".  (2)  3^17 
hagab,  Lv  11=2,  Nu  13»  2  Ch  7",  Ec  12»,  Is  402=*. 
(3)  01^9  soCam,  Lv  II*-'.  (4)  h)nn  Jiargol.,  Lv  11=2. 
(5)  pS;  yclcJy,  Ps  105«,  Jer  5P*-27^ji  i*  2»,  Nah 
S"*-.  (6)  Vpo  Mftl,  1  K  8".  2  Ch  G'-*,  Ps  78«,  Is  33*, 
Jl  1*  2-».  (7)  DT|  gazuvu  Jl  1^  22»,  Am  4*.  (8)  33, 
2S1,  *3i3  gtb,  gob,  gobai,  Is  33^  Am  V,  Nah  3".  (9) 
h^^^Tf  ?ild!?al,  Dt  28« 

It  would  naturally  be  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
interest  to  know  if  these  various  names  correspond 
with  as  many  different  species.  But  before  rcplj'- 
ing  to  this  question,  {a)  we  should  have  to  l>e  cer- 
tain that  the  ancients,  the  Easterns,  the  Hebrews 
in  particular,  were  capable  of  making  a  distinction 
similar  to  that  of  genus  and  species  used  by  modem 
scholars  ;  {b)  we  should  have  to  be  equally  certain 
that  Biblical  writers  eninloyed  the  terms  in  their 
lan^age  in  a  strict  ana  rifjorous  fashion  (a  thing 
which  even  modem  writers  do  not  always  do) ;  and 
{c)  we  should  require  sufficient  data  to  enable  us 
to  assign  such  and  such  a  Hebrew  name  to  such 
and  such  a  particular  species.  Now  these  three 
conditions  cannot  be  fulnlled,  and  in  such  a  case 
it  may  well  seem  chimerical  to  demand  a  system- 
atic classification,  in  accordance  with  present  zoo- 
logical principles,  of  the  various  locusts  mentioned 
in  the  bible.  We  must  remember  that  Oriental 
languages,  such  as  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  possess  a 
considerable  choice  of  synonyms  to  denote  one  and 
the  same  animal.  We  note  that  the  LXX  pro- 
ceeds on  no  regular  system.  It  translates  the 
Hebrew  by  using  the  terms  dKpls,  ^povxot,  xd/iirri, 
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drWXa/3of  (drreXe/Soj),  ipvffL^rj  {ipunj^ij)^  drrdifiyj, 
dipiofidxnh  etc.,  in  a  purely  arbitrary  and,  it  would 
appear,  conjectural  manner,  without  takinc  the 
least  care  always  to  translate  the  same  Hebrew 
by  the  same  Greek  word.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
version  of  Jerome  and  of  translations  into  modern 
lancniages.  The  £V  has  had  no  better  success 
with  its  varying  use  of  'locust,'  *  grasshopper,' 
*  canker-worm,'  *  palmer- worm,'  *  caterpillar,  and 
even  *  beetle '  (for  lidgdht  manifestly  a  false  trans- 
lation). 

We  must  also  avoid  the  error  of  thinking  that 
the  various  terms  employed,  for  example,  by  Joel 
and  Nahum  refer  to  locusts  at  various  stages  in 
their  development.  The  fact  that  the  order  of  the 
four  terms  gdzdm,  ^arbeh,  i/elek,  hdfU  in  Jl  1*  is 
followed  in  2*^  by  the  order  *arbeh,  yelek,  i^Hy 
gcusdiiiy  in  itself  disproves  this  theory.  Besides,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  perceive  in  the  development 
of  the  Orthopterous  insect  four  stages  easily  dis- 
tinguishable Dy  every  observer,  since,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  insect  changes  very  little  from  moulting 
to  moulting.*  We  must  add  to  the  passages  of 
the  canonical  OT  cited  above  Jth  2»,  Wis  16»,  Sir 
43^^.  The  term  used  in  these  three  texts  is  dxpli ; 
the  Hebrew  Sirach  has  *arbch. 

The  names  that  the  Hebrew  language  gives  to 
locusts  prove  that  these  insects  were  peculiarly 
feared  (a)  on  account  of  their  great  numbers,  and 
(b)  on  account  of  their  voracity  and  their  power  of 
destruction.  In  fact,  'arbeh  probably  goes  back  to 
a  root  meaning  to  be  nutnerous,  to  multiply.  On 
the  other  hand,  gdzdm^  hd^U,  yelek,  and  §ofdm  all 
have  the  sense  of  destruction  (literally  to  clip,  to 
cut,  to  devour,  to  swallow),  t  The  sense  of  geb  {gob^ 
gobai)  and  of  hdgdb  is  a  problem,  ^araol  appears 
to  signify  one  who  gallops^  and  ^Id^t  ia  a  more 
harniless  term,  referring  to  the  humming  of  the 
locust's  wings,  or  rather  to  the  stridulation  it 
makes  when  it  is  at  rest  (a  word  akin  to  this  is 
used  to  denote  cymbals). 

3.  Locusts  in  the  OT.— In  the  books  of  the  OT 
the  locust  is  sometimes  used  figuratively  to  denote 
smallness  (Nu  13»  Is  40»),  lightness  (Ec  12*,  but 
the  passage  is  obscure  and  in  dispute),  and  great 
numoers  (Jg  6*  7*',  Jer  46^*).  But,  as  a  rule,  when 
locusts  are  mentioned,  it  is  usually  as  an  instru- 
ment of  destruction  or  as  food. 

The  former  of  these  last  two  usages  is  much  the 
more  freouent  in  the  OT.  Particularly  forcible, 
vivid,  ana  picturesque  descriptions  of  the  destruc- 
tive power  of  the  locust  are  given  in  the  passages 
quoted  above  from  Exodus,  Joel,  Amos,  and 
Nahum.'  Tlie  fear-inspiring  character  of  these  in- 
sect invaders,  as  they  advance  in  regular  companies 
(Pr  30"),  is  in  no  way  exa^erated.  Locusts  are  a 
veritable  plague.  We  findgraphic  descriptions  in 
the  writings  of  travellers  or  residents  in  the  Holy 
Land,  such  as  Wilson,  Tristram,  Thomson,  Van- 
Lennep,  as  well  as  of  other  writers  in  various  coun- 
tries. Their  accounts  have,  among  others,  been 
collected  by  Driver  {loc.  cit.  inf.).  Van-Lennep 
even  says  of  locusts  (p.  314)  that  *  their  voracity  is 
such  that  in  the  neiimbourhood  of  Broosa,  in  the 
year  1856,  an  infant  naving  been  left  asleep  in  its 
cradle  under  some  shady  trees,  was  found  not  long 
after  partly  devoured  by  the  locusts.'  See  also  the 
singularly  graphic  pa.ssage  in  which  Thomson  relates 

*  Perhaps  one  mi^ht  instance,  to  prove  that  the  Hebrews  had 
noticed  the  successive  stages  of  development  in  the  locust,  the 
fact  that  in  Jer  6137  peUk  is  qualified  by  1^9  fdmdr  (EV 
*rougfh'):  this  might  be  understood  to  apply  to  the  state  of 
the  insect  before  it  has  the  use  of  its  wings  (?). 

t  It  is  striking  to  note,  in  view  of  these  names  of  serious  and  even 
terrible  import  that  similar  insects  in  Europe  (the  Loetistidte) 
are  tricked  out  wiUi  such  innocent  names  as  'grasshopper' 
(German,  Hettschrecke,  from  Ueu^  *hay,'  and  the  old  word 
scricchan.  *  to  leap  * ;  in  French  tauterelle) ;  not«  also  the 
German  aeup/erd  and  the  Italian  carxUetta^  aue  to  the  resem- 
blance of  the  grasshopper's  head  to  a  horse's. 


his  personal  ex])eriences  {LB  ii.  p.  296  f.).  On  a 
sculptured  stone  found  at  Babylon  is  an  exact 
representation  (reproduced  in  Van-Lennep,  I.e.)  of 
two  locusts  devouring  a  bush.  The  present  writer 
has  seen  on  both  sides  of  the  Bead  Sea,  and  also  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Jericho  and  Gadara,  locusts 
at  the  various  stages  of  development  devastating 
the  country  and  making  all  verdure  disappear  in  an 
instant.  He  has  also  been  a  witness  of  the  efiforts 
of  the  fellahtn,  under  the  direction  of  the  officials 
of  the  Turkish  Government,  to  check  the  advance  of 
the  insects  by  lighting  alon^  their  track  fires  fed 
with  petroleum.  Another  device  is  to  compel  the 
Bedawin,  proportionally  to  the  number  of  members 
of  each  family,  to  bring  in  a  fixed  weight  of  the 
eggs  or  larva?  of  locusts.  The  wind,  which  brings 
the  swarms  of  locusts,  also  drives  them  hither  and 
thither  (cf.  Ps  109^),  and  sometimes  carries  them 
into  the  sea  (Ex  10",  Jl  2»).  One  who  has  read, 
for  example,  Jl  1-2,  or  has  seen  with  his  own  eves 
the  ravages  of  the  locusts,  is  not  surprised  to  hnd 
in  liev  ^'^^  this  insect  playing  an  apocalyptical 
part  and  accomplishing  a  mission  of  destruction. 

4.  Locusts  in  t/ie  Gospels. — But  in  the  Gospels — 
with  which  this  Dictionary  is  principally  con- 
cerned— locusts  are  never  mentioned  as  devastating 
insects.  In  Mt  3^  and  in  the  parallel  passs^e  Mk 
1®  they  appear  only  as  an  article  of  food.  It  is  in 
this  character,  then,  tliat  we  have  cniefiy  to  study 
them  here.  The  ^vord  used  is  dxpis  ;  it  is  said  that 
John  the  Baptist  fed  on  '  locusts  and  wild  honev ' 
(see  art.  Honey).  An  ancient  tradition  of  the 
Christian  Church  held  that  the  locusts  eaten  by 
the  Baptist  were  not  insects,  but  the  pods  or 
husks  of  a  tree,  the  carob  or  locust  tree  (CercUonia 
sili(]^uay  Arab.  kharrUb).  Curiously  enough,  this 
old  interpretation  has  been  resuscitated  in  our  own 
times  by  Chejme  (Encyc.  Bibl.  ii.  cols.  2136,  2499), 
who  sees  in  the  locusts  of  John  the  Baptist  *■  carob- 
beans,'  but  for  reasons  which  do  not  seem  to  us 
convincing.  In  fact,  locusts  are  a  well-known  food 
in  Eastern  countries.  Herodotus  mentions  this 
(iv.  172) ;  Thomson  says  {LB  ii.  p.  301) :  *  Locusts 
are  not  eaten  in  Syria  by  any  but  the  Bedawtn  on 
the  extreme  frontier.  By  the  natives,  locusts  are 
always  spoken  of  as  a  very  inferior  article  of  food, 
and  reganied  by  most  with  disgust — to  be  eaten 
only  by  the  very  ixjorest  people.  John  the  Baptist, 
however,  was  of  that  class  ...  he  also  dwelt  in 
**  the  wilderness"  or  desert,  where  such  food  was 
and  is  still  used.'  There  are,  according  to  travel- 
lers, several  ways  of  preparing  locusts  for  food. 
*  The  Bedouins  eat  locusts,'  says  Burckhardt 
(p.  239),  *  which  are  collected  in  great  Quantities  in 
tiie  beginning  of  April.  After  having  been  roasted 
a  little  upon  the  iron  plate  on  which  bread  b 
baked,  they  are  dried  in  the  sun,  and  then  put  into 
large  sacks,  with  the  mixture  of  a  litUe  salt. 
They  are  never  served  up  as  a  dish,  but  everyone 
takes  a  handful  of  them  when  hungry.  The 
peasants  of  Syria  do  not  cat  locusts.  .  .  .  There 
are  a  few  poor  fellahs  in  the  Haouran,  however, 
who  sometunes,  pressed  by  hunger,  make  a  meal  of 
them;  but  they  break  onf  the liead  and  take  out 
the  entrails  before  they  dry  them  in  the  sun.  The 
Bedouins  swallow  them  entire.'  *  The  wings  and 
legs  are  lopped  off  the  body,'  says  Wilson  (p.  330), 
*and  fried  with  salt  and  pepper.'  *They  are 
roasted  and  eaten  as  butter  upon  loaves  of  bread,' 
says  Van-Lennep  (p.  319),  'resembling  shrimps  in 
taste,  or  they  are  boiled  in  water  with  a  little  salt, 
dried  in  the  sun,  and,  being  deprived  of  their 
wings  and  legs,  are  packed  in  bags  for  use.  They 
are  oeaten  to  a  powder,  which  is  mixed  with  floor 
and  water,  made  into  little  cakes,  and  used  as  a 
substitute  for  bread  when  flour  is  scarce.  Ihied 
locusts  are  generally  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
markets  of  Medina,  Bagdad,  and  even  Damasona. 
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good  Bwami  of  them  ia  begged  uf  Heai 
no  lees  fervently  than  it  would  be  depreu&ted 
IndU  or  in  Syria.  .  .  ,  Whtn  boiled  or  fried  they 
KtB  Mkid  to  be  delicious,  and  boiled  and  fried  accord- 
ingly they  BTe  to  on  incredible  extent.'  It  would 
appear  likewise,  to  judge  from  Thoniaon  [I.e.],  that 
occasionally  dried,  boil«J,  or  fried  locusts  are  eaten 
with  honey.  Even  horses  (Blunt,  ii.  p,  79)  and 
camels  (Daunias.  p.  258)  are  fed  on  locusts. 

The  Law  of  Israel,  which  strictly  forbade  the 
eating,'  of  cieeping  things,  insects,  etc.,  mode  on 
«xcepticin  in  the  case  of  loenats,  which  are  men- 
tioned under  four  different  names,  two  of  which 
(tot'dia  and  hargol)  are  found  only  in  this  one 
pasBB^  (Lv  11^).  The  Law  characterizes  them 
in  thu  sentence :  '  Yet  these  may  ye  eat  of  all 
winged  creeping  things  that  gu  u{ion  all  four, 
which  have  leca  above  their  feet,  to  leap  withal 
upon  the  earth. 
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Thonuon,  Tht  Load  and  He  Book,  IL  [13S3]  pp.  °9e-3(B.  UL 
[ISM)  p.  130 1.;  Harris.  BiUi  Xalvral  UlOory.  i&ti,  pp.  Ell  r., 
smt.;  Driver,  Jurf  aiul  ^nMi(Canibr.  Bible  for  SchaoU),  1S»T. 
Eicomu  on  l^rrugto,  pp.  BS-01;  Tiimpel,  Die  OeradJti^Ur 
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:(n)ot  JcTOs'  Saj-ing. :  (t)  ol 

0/  llu  ft™.— The  Or.  liyim  la  the  planl  o( 
enmre.'  'Hpothnnn.'  'Raying'fio  Schol.  ad 
m  973).    AoconllnK  to  Liddeli-ScoW  (/>!.) 

■ying.'    More  cgnrctlj-, 
!!«.  it  Ib  *  dimlDutlve  ot 

doto^  Thoeyd.,  Arirtopli., 
Oracle*  (b«iue  t "'  '  "~ 
DodaiiK,o(  Delpli), _ 

Scilpture*.  m*  bj  Fhilo  utd  Joaephiu.    Thiu  the  content!  or  the 

■vr  ..  ru_i M j,^  jy,  tMtd  Ti  Urm  nS  «ni.     In  «r- 

(Enjf.  'Ten  Conmundmenra ')  areeeJJAl 
(rd.  JIuig«y  IL  p.  180(1).  By  NT  wrlEen 
uie  Scripcura  generally,  u  'onideji'  of 

'  '..-.'. nnna  of   propheEa,  pre. 

_-.  -.  CtarMUn  {An  J*.  Ro  3>.  He  5i',  1  P  1").      In 

Ecclcdulla]  wrlten  ot  the  nib-A " -  '  - 

'.of  ths  idBionilJon*  of  Ood 
'   'n  puollel  with  mi  iV 


Arinoph.  Jtav. 
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Odd,  or  lo  Individual 
CtarWlui        ~   ■ 


Car.  an. 

embodying 


actiptnn  (Clera.  Itom.  ad 

rM**!),  »ncl  r*  iiria  ™ 

tr^,  oi  uie  pcecupta  of  Jems,  nol  includlns 

e.    So  eepecUlly  Folymrp  od  Fhil.  tU.  1, 

,  who  '  pervert  the  precepts  ttl  the  Lord  (tm 

r---, leirown  luita,  denying  tW  th«e  in  cither 

OnUly)  reeurreclion  or  (day  oO  Judgment'  (cf.  Heinflppus  pp. 
KTfiS  n.  iilU.  B) ;  andTaplH  (ap.  EojRb.  Itelil.  »),  who 
biberpmed  'the  oraclea  of  the  l<aru'  (An^a  mu^mmm)  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  tradition  of  elden  who  had  bMo  toUower*  ol  the 
ApoMlca.  In  l^plBi  the  U>ii>  art  made  equivalent  lo  '  the 
■ '-(l>Trt>»J  dellT ■  ■--  ■'■-  ■  —  —  •'■-  -'■-  ■  — 


thiooriip)  the  Apartle*,{i)thi 
Aiinro],  Iren.  Beer.  v.  v.  1  -.  ' 


turn  to  tAx  vord  AotidAf  ijovn  by  tradition  from  the  beginnlDg' 

CureKFOenllyinlhauoieaeDKUtoIheOTOgnaLiui,  adSmyrn. 
iii-  [kmgpr  form  In  the  interpolated  jnatter])-  See  in  general 
Grimm-Thayer,  Laslam,  $.P.  l^i>,  and  LighUooc,  CimtoiiH. 
fin.  for  Aug.  1879,  p.  KMS.    On  i^pla*'  om  lea  Hall,  Papiat, 

2.  The  modern  imc  of  the  tenn  'logia'  is  partly 
(n)  conformed  lo  the  Patriatic  application  to  the 
precepts  of  Jesus  ooneeived  as  'brief  and  pithy 
apothegniH'  (Justin  M.  Apol.  xiv.)  of  sacred 
authonty ;  partly  (6)  designates  a  compilation,  or 
compilation.'^,  antecedent  to  or  parallel  with  the 
canonical  Gospels,  supposed  to  have  been  entitled 
or  called  ri  ^iy^a  ;  Cf.  the  use  ot  'Bible'  (Lat. 
Biblia  =  Ti  (Si^Mn),  to  mean  '  the  (sacred)  books'  of 
the  Canon. 

(a)  Of  the  former  (correct)  use  it  is  enongh  to 
Hay  that  science  has  no  better  designation  for  the 
apothegms  of  Jesus  in  the  form  wherein  tradition 
has  transmitted  them,  whether  in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  or  as  uncanonical  agrapha.  The  connota- 
tion of  sacredness  in  the  designation  logion,  if  we 
hai'e  regard  to  the  later  period  of  transmission,  is 
not  inappropriate.  The  cherished  utterances  of 
Jesus  soon  obtained  such  currency  independently 
of  our  GosiwIb  (Ac  20«,  Clem.  Rom.  ad  Cor.  siii.  1 , 
xlvil  7,  Polyc.  ad  Phil.  vii.  2)  as  rightly  to  deserve 
it.  The  term  is  appropriate  therefore  to  the  sacred 
apothegms  of  Jesus  as  preserved  in  the  Synoptic 
tTospelsor  independently.  As  against  the  simple 
\lryK,  it  is  probably  a  later  form  involving  tacit 
comparison  with  the  (sacred)  precepts  of  the  OT. 
It  is  less  common  than  '\/rt».,  and  certainly  much 
less  applicable  to  the  discourses  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  where,  even  if  traditional  logia  are  em- 
bodied, dialogue,  the  favourite  form  for  philosophic 
and  religious  exposition,  predominates,  and  the 
traditionary  interest  is  subordinated  to  tliat  of 
expounding  the  Evangelist's  Christology. 

{b)  The  use  of '  Logia '  or  'theLo^ia'  to  designate 
a  certain  type  of  Gospel -composition  is  open  to 
serious  objection.  The  discovery  by  Grenfell  and 
Hunt  of  papyri  of  the  2nd  or  3rd  century,  in  which 
Sayings  attributed  to  Jeans  are  agglutinated  with 
no  more  of  narrative  framework  than  the  bare 
words,  '  Jesoa  saith  '  (Uyii  'Ii7irs!ii),  proves  that  such 
compilations  actually  circulated,  fullitling  a  func- 
tion similar  to  the  Pirke  Abolk.  or  '  Sayings  of  the 
Fathers'  in  the  contemporary  and  earlier  Syna- 
gogue. But  the  later  discovered  superscription  of 
the  Oxyrhynchus  collection  itself  ^published  1904) 
condemns  the  editors'  hasty  application  of  the  title 
.\471a  'ItjodC  lo  the  fragment  or  1897,  by  using  tlie 
simple  \hoi  (oi  roFu  oJ  X^oi,  c.T.X)."  There  is,  in  fact, 
absolutely  no  evidence  that  any  book  ever  received 
the  title  Xiyui,  though  there  is  a  certain  sii;nifi- 
c^nce  in  the  nne  of  tlie  word  by  Papias  and  Poly- 
carp  interchangeably  with  Xbyat  to  designate  the 
precepts  of  Jesus,  whether  in  literary  embodiment 
or  otherwise.  For  Papias  these  precepts  are  '  com- 
mandments delivered  by  the  Lord  to  the  faith' 
l^tTaXnl  TJ  tIotii.  StSoiiirat),  and  hence  comparable 
with '  the  oracles  of  God  committed  to  Israel '  [iinr- 
TtCB^an  Ti  MrftB.  tdC  fltoD,  Ro  3=) ;  but  he  refers  to 
just  the  same  precepts  as  X&yoi,  when  in  a  con- 
nected clause  he  declares  that  Peter  had  no  design 
of  making  a  syntagma  of  the  'sayings'  (di^  Utrtp 
aiirraiir  rwir  Kopia/Hr  woioi'/iei'ot  Xiy'"')-  Indeed,  in 
all  the  earlier  evidence  ne  possess  of  the  formation 
of  such  tyntagmatn,  the  expression  useil  is  always 
\lrycn,  and  never  \byia.  Thus,  besides  the  references 
already  given  to  Acts,  Clem.  Rom.  ad  Cor.,  and 
Polycarp  ad  Phil.,  tlie  Pastoral  Epistles  have 
two  references  to  'wholesome  words"  {vymiromt 
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X67ot)  wliich  are  more  closely  defined  as  *■  sayings 
of  tlie  faith '  {\6yoi  t^s  vlareufs,  cf.  Papias,  ivroKal 
TJ  triarei  dedofji^vai)  *  of  the  excellent  teaching/  and 
even  explicitly  as  *  the  sayings  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  *  (ol  \6yoi  rrjs  xiareui  Kal  TTjt  icaX^s  hiha/TKoKLaiy 
ol  iyyioXvovTi's  \byoi  ol  rov  Kvpiov  ijfiQp  *Iriaov  Xpiarov, 
Kal  ij  Kar  evai^eiav  SidaaKoklaf  k.t,\.,  1  Ti  4*  6*). 

More  important  for  its  bearing  on  the  question 
of  the  name  to  be  applied  to  the  Matthsean 
syntagma,  are  the  structural  phenomena  of  the 
canonical  Mt.,  to  be  discussed  later.  At  present 
"\ve  note  only  that,  apart  from  the  Markan  nar- 
rative outline,  the  mam  framework  of  this  Gospel 
consists  of  five  great  agglutinated  discourses,  each 
marked  ofl*  by  the  resumption  of  the  narrative  in 
a  stereotyped  formula,  *  And  it  came  to  pass  when 
Jesus  had  finished  these  words.'  In  this  formula 
the  expression  X6701  is  varied  only  by  the  expres- 
sions *  parables '  and  *  directions  to  the  Twelve,' 
where  the  context  requires  (11*  13®),  while  the  final 
group  concludes :  '  And  it  came  to  pass  when  Jesus 
had  finished  all  these  words'  (Tdvroj  roi>j  \6rY0Vi 
To&rovi,  Mt  26*),  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  nar- 
rative continues  :  *  he  said  to  his  disciples.' 

In  view  of  this  earlier  evidence  it  is  manifestly 
unwarrantable  to  infer  from  the  use  by  Papias  of 
tlie  term  X67ta  alongside  of  X67<h,  that  *  he  refers 
to  tliree  documents,  (1)  St.  Mark's  version  of  St. 
Peter's  teaching,  (2)  an  anonymous  collection  of 
Sayings  of  the  Lordy  (3)  t?ie  Logia  of  St.  Matthew ' 
(K.  Lake,  Hihbert  Joum.  iii.  2  [Jan.  1905],  p.  337). 
Papias  is  defining  his  authority  for  'the  com- 
mandments given  by  the  Lord  to  the  faith.*  If  he 
refers  to  these  now,  >vith  1  Ti  4*  6',  as  *  sayings,' 
of  which  Peter  might  have  made  a  syntagma  but 
did  not,  and  now,  with  Polycarp  ad  Phil,  vii.,  as 

*  oracles,'  of  which  Matthew  did  make  a  syntaamay 
the  difference  is  only  that  in  the  latter  embodi- 
ment they  seemed  to  him  comparable  with  the 

*  oracles  of  God '  given  to  Israel  (Ac  7^,  Ro  3^  He 
6«,  1  P  4"). 

The  relatively  late  date  of  Pa|)ias  (145-160  A.D.) 
makes  it  certain  that  for  him,  if  not  already  for 
Polycarp,  rd  \6rfia  meant  the  precepts  of  Jesus  as 
embodim  in  narrative  Gospels,  pre-eminently  in 
canonical  Matthew.  In  later  authorities,  who 
take  over  the  tradition,  the  term  is  gradually 
extended  to  cover  the  embodying  narrative  as 
well,  until  with  Irenajus  and  TertulTian  the  Divine 
utterance  is  coextensive  with  the  canonical  Gospel 
(*ait  Spiritus  Sanctus  per  Matthoeum,'  applied  oy 
Irenaeus  to  utterances  of  the  Evangelist).  vVhether 
at  a  stage  anterior  to  its  adoption  by  Papias  the 
tradition  regarding  the  X67to  had  a  narrower  ap- 
plication, must  be  settled  by  a  consideration  of  the 
expression  in  its  context. 

8«  Tradition  on  transmission  of  the  Sayings. — 
The  fragments  from  the  preface  {xpool^uov)  of 
Papias'  work  in  five  books,  entitled  Exposition(s  ?) 
of  the  Oracle^  of  the  Lord^  as  given  by  Eusebius 
{HE  III.  xxxix.  2.  16),  are  closely  related  to  one 
another,  and  to  the  i)assage  already  referred  to  in 
the  Epistle  of  Polycarp,  Papias'  earlier  contem- 
porary and  friend.  As  regards  the  *  command- 
ments'  which  Papias  sou^^ht  to  hear  and  to 
expound  as  *  oracles,'  the  fragment  states  as  a 
tradition  (probably  from  the  same  authority,  *  John 
the  Elder,    who  gave  that  regarding  Mark)  that 

*  Matthew  made  a  compend  ((ruvcrd^aTo,  v.l.  avveypd- 
xf/aTo)  of  the  logia  m  the  Hebrew  (Aramaic?) 
tongue,  and  every  man  translated  them  as  he  was 
able.'  For  Papias,  and  a  fortiori  for  the  later 
authorities  who  repeat  the  tradition  in  partly 
independent  forms,  it  was  a  testimony  to  our 
canonical  Matthew.  This  to  them  represented  the 
syntngmu  of  which  the  tradition  spoke,  though  it 
was  admitted  not  to  be  identical  with  it.  That 
was  in  *  Hebrew,'  this  in  Greek.     Possibly  a  differ- 


ence of  contents  as  regards  the  narrative  frame- 
work was  also  reco^ized,  since  Papias  has  no 
scruple  in  contradicting  Mt  27*"*®  (cf.  Lightfoot- 
Harmer,  Apost.  Fathers,  Frgt.  xviii.),  and  Jerome 
recognizes  the  independence  of  what  he  regarded 
as  the  ipsum  Hcbratcuin,  and  which  was  in  his  day 

*  called  by  most  the  authentic  Gospel  of  Matthew,' 
by  translating  it  anew  into  both  Greek  and  Latin. 
Surviving  fragments,  however,  prove  this  work, 
the  so-called  Gospel  cmcording  to  the  Hebrews,  to 
have  been  another  and  much  later  product.  Ii^ 
Papias'  time  the  Hebrew  si^niag^na  had  disap- 
peared from  use  (ripfi'^ipevaey),  if  ever  known  in  his 
region ;  his  idea  of  its  relation  to  canonical  Mt. 
was  probably  as  vamie  as  his  successors'.  He 
valued  the  tradition  because  it  j^ave  him  Apostolic 
authority  for  the  Gospel  on  which  he  relies  in  all 
kno>vn  instances  for  his  logia  of  the  Lord  (Frgt. 
xi.  ibid,  is  not  related,  as  Lightfoot  supposed,  to 
Lk  10^^  but  to  Mt  122a-» ;  see  Heads  against  Caius, 
Frgt.  v.,  and  cf.  ApoUinaris,  Frgt.  li.  in  Civron. 
Pasch.),  It  also  gave  him  a  convenient  explana- 
tion for  their  variation  of  form  in  the  Greek 
Gospels  current  in  his  own  day  (Mt.,  Lk.) ;  both 
went  back  to  a  common  Apostolic  original,  but 
were  more  or  less  i)erfectly  translated. 

4.  Criticism  of  the  trudition, —Modem  critics 
attribute  great  value  to  the  tradition  reported  by 
Papias,  partly  because  of  its  inapplicability  to 
canonical  Mt.,  which  shows  it  to  be  in  his  hands 
an  heirloom,  not  a  manufacture ;  partly  because  it 
is  independently  attested  ;  partly  hecause  it  seems 
to  be  connected  internally  with  the  tradition  con- 
cerning Mark  explicitly  ascribed  to  *the  Elder' 
(John  of  Jerusalem  [d.  A.D.  117]),  and  in  that 
relation  becomes  both  intelligible  and  historically 
probable  in  view  of  known  conditions  in  the  Pales- 
tinian Church. 

Its  inapplicability  to  canonical  Mt.  appears  in 
that  our  Mt.  is  not  a  translation,  whetner  from 
Hebrew  or  Aramaic  ;  not  (strictly)  a  syntagma  of 
tlie  Oracles ;  and,  as  concerns  derivation  from 
immediate  *  followers  of  the  Lord,'  less  authentic 
in  its  *  order'  than  Mk.,  since  practically  its 
entire  historical  outline  is  borrowed  from  our 
Second  Gospel  with  arbitrary  alteration  (in  clis. 
1-14)  of  the  order  (see  the  introductions  to  NT). 
The  tradition  is  also  attested,  however,  by  Pan- 
taenus  (ap.  Eus.  HE  v.  x.  3),  Irenseus,  Origen, 
'^     *1  of  Jerusalem,  Eusebius,  Chrysostom,  Theo- 

Eact,  Jerome,  Augustine,  and  Euthymius  Ziga- 
Ls.  Not  all  of  these  can  have  derived  all 
their  data  from  Papias,  so  that  the  tradition 
cannot  be  his  invention,  although  he  clearly 
adapts  it  to  his  own  use  (cf.  ws  ftprfv  in  the  Mlc. 
fragment,  referring  probably  to  an  inference  of 
his  own  from  1  P  5*'  [Eus.  HE  II.  xv.  2,  III.  xxxix. 
16].  Finally,  the  internal  evidence  of  the  tradition 
itself  indicates  a  close  relation  to  the  testimony  of 

*  the  Elder'  as  to  Mk.,  and  agrees  with  known 
conditions  in  the  Palestinian  Church. 

(a)  Holsten  has  pointed  out  {Drei  urspr.  Evang., 
ad  init.)  that  the  original  motive  or  the  Mark 
fragment  is  apologetic  and  harmonistic.  It  ac- 
counts for  the  incompleteness  and  lack  of  system 
in  Mk.  by  contrast  with  some  other  writing  which 
could  be  regarded  as  a  complete  <rvtn-a^Ls  tCjv  Kvpicuctop 
\6y<av.  No  such  compendium  did  Mark  make,  but 
only  a  transcript  of  certain  discourses  of  Peter, 
accurate  and  complete  so  far  as  secondary  testi- 
mony could  go,  but  suffering  from  the  inevitable 
limitations  of  one  who  had  Geen  a  follower,  not  of 
the  liord  (like  Matthew),  but,  '  as  I  (Papias)  said, 
of  Peter,  afterward.'  The  result  was  a  mingled 
account  of  narratives  about  Christ,  now  a  saying, 
now  something  done  (^  XexO^vra,  Ij  rpaxO^t^ci), 
incomplete  (^i^ia,  6<ra  ifxvyjfibvivaev)  and  without 
system  (ou  nivroi  rd^et),  because  Peter's  preaching. 
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Mark's  only  source  of  knowledge,  had  brought  out 
the  material  in  such  irregular  order  as  the  occasion 
demanded  {Tp6s  r^v  xp^uii'). 

Our  first  concern  must  be  with  the  motive  of 
this  conception  of  Mk. ,  reserving  the  question  of 
its  historicity.  Clearly,  while  unwilling  to  reject 
the  narrative  Gospel,  it  contends  for  the  superi- 
ority of  some  other,  whose  characteristics  may  easily 
be  inferred  from  what  is  denied  to  its  rival.  This 
authority  of  superior  standing  in  the  region  whence 
Papias  obtainea  his  traditions  (Palestine)  emanated 
from  one  who  had  been  a  follower  of  the  Lord  Him- 
self, not  (like  Mark)  of  an  Apostle.  It  was  more 
complete,  and  afforded  a  systematic,  not  necessarUy 
chronological,  arrangement  of  the  Lord's  wonls 
{autrra^iv  tQjv  rod  Kvpiov  Xdryufv,  ffwira^ev  rA  Xbyux^  ov 
fUvTOL  r6iei)  serviceable  to  those  in  search  of  the 
'commandments  ^iven  by  the  Lord  to  the  faith.' 
For,  as  soon  as  the  general  point  of  view  is  con- 
sidered, the  real  significance  of  the  complaint 
against  Mk.,  so  puzzling  to  modem  critics,  and 
perhaps  not  clear  to  Papias  himself,  becomes  in- 
telligible. The  deficient  riJ^ii  of  Mk.  is  explained 
bv  the  contrasting  statements  regarding  Peter  and 
Matthew  respectively,  the  former  of  whom  did 
not  aim  at  a  ffimra^iv  tup  KvpiaxQp  Xiyw  [v.  I, 
Xoylupl  whereas  the  latter  actually  made  such  a 
com]}end  {ffwerd^aTo  [vJ,  avpeypdyfaTci]  tA  X67ia). 
The  two  fragments  are  parts  of  a  single  tradition, 
and  the  general  point  of  view  is  that  of  a  church 
to  which  the  Gospel  was  primarily  a  new  Torah, 
wherein  the  object  of  system  (rd^ts)  is  complete- 
ness in  presenting  *  the  commandments  given  to 
the  faitn.'  The  historian  -  evangelist's  idea  of 
'  order '  as  chronological  sequence  in  the  biography 
{Kade^ris  Lk  1')  is  not  that  in  consideration.  In 
short,  the  tradition  of  Papias  reflects  the  attitude 
of  the  Palestinian  Church  towards  the  rival  claims 
of  its  own  autochthonous  Matthaean  tradition, 
and  the  Petrine  or  Roman.  It  aims  to  adjust  the 
two  with  recognition  of  the  merits  of  the  latter, 
while  holding  to  the  superiority  of  the  former, 
just  as  the  appendix  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  (Jn  21) 
adjusts  the  secondary  Petrine  to  its  own  primary 
authority,  the  Johannine  (Asiatic). 

Looked  at  thus,  from  the  point  of  view  sug- 
gested by  its  own  internal  relations,  the  tradition 
of  Papias  becomes  not  only  intelligible  but  prob- 
able. It  defines  (no  doubt  correctly)  the  primary 
authority  for  the  \6yta  Kvptaxd,  which  Papias  pro- 
posed to  expound  in  the  light  of  the  traditional 
authorities.  If  the  Gospel  of  Lk.  does  not  come 
into  Papias'  consideration,  and  Mk.  is  treated  as 
quite  subordinate,  it  is  because  the  object  in  view 
is  the  imokai  delivered  by  the  Lord,  and  tradition 
and  Church  usage  were  at  one  in  pointing  to  Mat- 
thew as  the  fountain-head  for  such  purposes. 

Nor  does  the  tradition  stand  alone  in  its  dis- 
tinction of  syntagmata  of  the  Logia  of  the  Lord 
from  Gospels  of  the  Markan  type.  Ac  1*  refers 
to  its  autnor's  *  former  treatise '  as  relating  what 
'Jesus  began  both  to  do  and  to  teach'  (irotet*'  re 
Kal  8i8d<rK€iv)j  thereby  properly  classing  Lk.  with 
Mk.  and  similar  Gospels  made  up  of  *  T)oth  works 
and  teachings'  {ij  \€xOipra  ij  irpaxBivra).  More- 
over, the  implied  distinction  from  si/ntagmata  of 
the  Sayings  is  precisely  what  "we  should  expect  in 
a  church  whose  institutions  and  traditions  were 
almost  invariably  based  on  the  practice  of  the 
Synagogue.  The  teaching  of  the  Synagogue  was 
divided  into  {!)  Halacha,  i.e.  *the  \Vay,' authori- 
tative applications  of  the  Mosaic  law,  i)recept8  of 
life,  and  (2)  HagqadOy  i.e.  'tales,'  unauthoritative 
preaching,  based  mainly  on  OT  narrative.  Just 
80  in  the  primitive  Palestinian  Church  we  soon 
find  two  types  of  Gospel  composition — (1)  the  cate- 
chetic,  for  tne  converted,  generally  connected  with 
the  name  of  Matthew.    Then  (2)  the  evangelistic. 


for  the  unconverted,  similarly  associated  with  the 
name  of  Peter.  To  the  latter  type  would  belong 
the  '  testimony  of  the  cross '  (r6  fiapriLfpioy  rod 
aravpov)  rejected  by  the  opponents  of  Polycarp 
{I.e.) ;  to  the  former  not  only  the  'Sayings  of  the 
faith  *  or  '  of  the  Lord  Jesus'  (1  Ti  4*  C^)  compiled 
by  Matthew  and  others,  but  examples  of  Christian 
catechesis,  such  as  the  little  manuals  of  ethics  or 
'  teachings  of  baptisms '  which  survive  to  us  under 
such  titles  as  *  tne  Two  Ways,'  or  the  *  Teaching ' 
{Aidax^,  Aidaff KoKla)  of  the  Apostles.  These  were 
primarily  of  Jewish  origin,  and  were  intended  for 
the  instruction  of  neophytes  and  catechumens. 
Such  writings,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  Preaching 
of  Peter,  of  the  apologetic  or  evangelistic  type,  are 
clearly  addressed  to  the  unconverted,  and  if  we  go 
back  to  the  examples  furnished  in  Acts  of  this 
evangelistic  preaching,  still  attributed  to  '  Peter,' 
we  may  identify  the  already  stereotyped  outline 
of  Synoptic  story  in  Ac  lO"-^,  the  so-called  *  lesser 
Gospel  of  Mark.'  Long  ago  the  resemblance  of 
this  Synoptic  outline  to  the  luiggadic  type  was 
observed  bv  Jewish  scholars  such  as  Wiinsche  and 
Hirsch.  Both  types  accordingly  were  current  in 
the  Palestinian  Cliurch.  We  might,  in  fact,  pre- 
suppose it  from  the  nature  of  the  situation.  But 
both  would  not  there  be  eoually  esteemed.  The 
indigenous  product,  adaptea  to  the  requirements 
of  a  church  more  given  to  the  perpetuation  than  to 
the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  a  church  where 
Jesus  was  pre-eminently  the  '  Prophet  like  unto 
Moses,'  giver  of  '  the  perfect  law  of  liberty,'  would 
be  the  authoritative  syntagma  of  the  Lord's  Say- 
ings, halachic  in  the  fundamental  sense  of  the 
term.  The  Greek  version  of  the  Preachina  of 
Peter,  imported  probably  from  Home,  woula  be 
received  ;  but  it  would  stand  upon  the  lower  foot- 
ing of  haggadic  narrative.  The  lateness  of  the 
combination  is  attested  not  only  by  the  reluctance 
manifest  in  the  tradition,  but  bv  the  fact  that 
when  Mk.  was  added  to  the  Matthsean  syntagma, 
the  editor  had  so  little  else  to  add. 

The  correspondence  of  Papias'  tradition  of  the 
Matthaean  syntagma  with  known  Palestinian  con- 
ditions is  strongly  confirmatory  both  of  tlie  tradi- 
tion itself  and  of  that  interpretation  of  it  which 
emphasizes  the  distinction  between  catechetic  works 
ana  Gospels  of  the  evangelistic  type.  It  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  Gospels  which  continued  to  circu- 
late in  Palestine  independently  of  the  canonical 
four  so  late  as  the  time  of  Jerome  and  Epiphanius, 
that,  while  they  conflate  material  drawn  from  the 
Greek  Gospels  with  their  own,  they  continue  to 
represent  tneir  tradition  in  all  cases  as  delivered 
by  the  Apostle  Matthew  (Preuschen,  Antilcgomcna, 
Frgs.  2.  3.  12  of  Ev.  Uehr.  and  6  of  Ev.  Naz. ). 

(6)  The  internal  evidence  of  our  Synoptic  Gos- 
pels is  the  decisive  factor  in  the  (question  of  the 
liistoricity  and  meaning  of  the  tradition.  Here  we 
have  only  to  subtract  the  material  coincident  with 
Mk.  from  Mt.  and  Lk.  respectively,  to  see  that 
what  is  left  is  in  Lk.  to  a  great  extent,  in  Mt. 
almost  exclusively,  a  mass  oi  discourse-material, 
much  of  it  repro(luced  in  common  by  tlie  two. 
So  convin(!ing  is  this  general  result  of  an  applica- 
tion of  the  representations  of  early  tradition  to 
the  actual  structure  of  our  Synoptic  Gospels,  tliat 
since  the  time  of  Schleicrmacher  the  so-called 
*  two-document '  theory  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels, 
which  rests  upon  it,  has  won  wider  and  wider 
assent,  and  is  to-day  in  its  general  outline  an 
almost  universally  accepted  canon  of  criticism  (see 
art.  Gospels).  Synoptic  tradition  consists  in  the 
main  of  the  Markan  story,  filled  out  and  expanded 
by  masses  of  discourse-material  which  are  other- 
wise almost  devoid  of  historical  setting. 

But  there  is  a  great  and  significant  diflerence  in 
result  when  the  subtraction  is  made  from  Mt.  and 
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when  it  is  made  from  Lake.  Subtract  Mk.  from 
Mt.  and  the  narrative  material  which  remains  is 
exceedingly  meagre  in  amount,  somewhat  apocry- 
phal in  character,  and  unconnected  with  any  other 
source.  It  includes  the  Genealogy  and  Birth- 
stories  (clis.  1.  2),  Peter's  walking  on  the  sea 
(1428-«),  the  stater  in  the  fish's  mouth  (17**'"),  and 
a  few  traits  in  the  story  of  the  Passion  and  Resur- 
rection— the  suicide  of  Judas  (27'"**'),  Pilate's  wife's 
dream,  and  his  washing  of  his  hands  (vv.^*"^),  the 
earthquake  (vv.""*^),  watch  at  the  tomb  (vv.**"* 
28""^*),  and  appearance  to  the  women  and  to  the 
Eleven  in  Galilee  (2S^^^'  ^^^),     A  few  other  ap- 

Sarent  Matthsean  additions  to  the  narrative  of 
Ik.  are  illusive.  The  story  of  the  centurion's  son 
^g6-io.  18)  jg  ii^Q  Qijg  crreat  exception  in  character  and 
attestation,  being  sliared  not  only  by  Lk.  (7*'**'),  but 
even  by  Jn.  (4*****).  The  real  surplus  of  Mt.  over 
Mk.  consists  pre-eminently  in  great  aggregations 
of  discourse-mtLteriaX,  grouped  m  the  five  princi- 
pal masses  already  referrea  to.  These  groups  of 
agglutinated  \6yoi  consist  of  (1)  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  (chs.  5-7),  showing  the  new  Way  of  Right- 
eousness ;  (2)  the  Mission  of  the  Disciples  (ch.  10), 
showing  the  duty  of  Witness  -  bearing ;  (3)  the 
Parables  (ch.  13),  treated  as  fulfilling  the  Scripture 
Is  6*^-  against  a  generation  which  had  rejected 
both  the  Baptist  and  Christ ;  (4)  Rules  of  conduct 
towards  brethren  in  *  the  church '  (ch.  18) ;  (5) 
Warnings  of  the  Judgment  (ch.  25)  attached  to 
the  eschatological  chapter  (24)  parallel  to  Mk  13. 
Each  of  tlie  five  groups  is  marked  off  by  the 
formula  xal  iyivrro  Src  iriXeffev  6  'IiytroOy,  /c.r.X,, 
where  the  narrative  is  resumed  ;  but  groups  (3) 
and  (5)  are  enlarged  by  prefixing  the  two  denunci- 
atory sections  (chs.  11-12  and  23),  which  are  unac- 
companied by  the  formula,  and  expand  the  total 
numoer  of  discourses  to  seven  (cf.  the  seven  par- 
ables of  ch,  13,  seven  woes  of  ch.  23,  seven  petitions 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer  expanded  from  five  of  Lk. ). 
Thus  our  First  Oospel,  minus  the  Markan  bio- 
graphic outline  and  the  few  late  narrative  accre- 
tions, really  consists  of  a  systematic  compendium 
of  the  teachings  of  the  Lord,  once  framed  in  the 
favourite  pentad  structure  of  Torah,  Psalm-book, 
and  the  Christian  AiSax^,  but  later  expanded  to  a 
sevenfold  form. 

The  same  process  applied  to  Lk.  yields  a  very 
different  but  equally  enlightening  result.  The 
subtraction  of  Mk.  leaves  a  much  more  consider- 
able narrative  elemfent,  including,  besides  the 
Centurion's  Son,  a  whole  series  of  incidents  else- 
where unknown,  of  kindred  animus.  Such  are  the 
Penitent  Harlot  and  Penitent  Thief,  Zacchajus,  the 
Ministerinc  Women,  the  Samaritan  Leper,  the 
Crooked  Woman,  the  Widow  of  Nain.  But  more 
important  than  the  new  incidents  is  a  series  of 
parables  and  teachings  in  the  same  vein,  of  which 
the  Prodigal  Son,  Good  Samaritan,  Rich  Man  and 
Lazarus,  Pharisee  and  Publican,  are  examples. 
The  so-called  Infancy  chapters  of  Luke  show  the 
same  favour  towards  the  lowly,  and  partake  other- 
wise to  so  high  a  degree  of  the  linguistic  and 
stylistic  peculiarities  of  this  material,  that  we  must 
either  suppose  Luke  to  have  had  at  command  a 
'special  source'  equally  abundant  in  narrative- 
and  discourse-material,  and  characterized  by  the 
humanitarian  interest  so  manifest  here,  or  else 
ascribe  to  him  an  extremely  one-sided  selection 
from  a  much  more  copious  stream  of  tradition 
than  would  seem  probable  from  Matthew  and 
Mark.  Thus  the  great  outstanding  difference  in 
structure  between  the  non- Markan  element  in  Mt. 
and  in  Lk.  is  that  in  the  former  it  is  almost  ex- 
clusively^ the  \Ayoty  arranged  in  groups  as  such  ; 
whereas  in  Lk.  the  logian  material  does  not  stand 
apart  from  narrative,  but  is  connected  with  and 
framed  into  a  narrative  independent  of  Mk.  and 


found  in  no  other  Gospel.  Moreover,  the  combina* 
tion  of  discourse  with  narrative  in  Lk.  is  not,  as 
sometimes  stated,  a  mere  adaptation  by  the  Evan- 
gelist of  logian  material  to  narrative  settines  of 
his  own  composition.  There  are  examples  (14^*^)  of 
such  fictitious  settings,  but  who  would  dream  of 
so  describing  the  incident  of  the  Repentant  Harlot 
(Lk  7'*'**),  which  forms  the  setting  of  the  parable 
of  the  Two  Debtors?  No  explanation  will  here 
suffice  but  an  admission  that  narrative  and  dis- 
course have  come  down  together  from  the  earliest 
and  most  authentic  sources.  The  same  conclusion 
must  be  reached  when  the  relation  of  this  'pre- 
canonical  Luke '  to  Mk.  and  to  the  added  sections 
of  Mt.  (11  f.  and  23)  is  studied  (see  art.  Wisdom). 
Priority  will  be  found  to  belong  in  both  cases  to 
the  Lukan  source. 

Luke's  distribution  of  his  discourse  -  material 
under  various  heads  of  narrative  description,  and 
his  disposition  of  the  non-Markan  material  at  vari- 
ous points  of  a  shorter  and  longer  journey  (Lk 
gi2_g3  96i_i8"),  indicate  in  what  sense  we  should 
take  his  proposal  to  write  *  in  order '  («ra0e^t,  1'). 
He  aims,  like  the  historian  that  he  is,  at  chrono- 
logical sequence ;  but  certainly  not  without  some 
better  authority  than  his  own  conjecture.  For 
while  his  discourse-material  is  sometimes  without 
true  connexion,  it  has  a  basis  of  order  which  indi- 
cates that,  in  the  region  whence  this  Gospel  is 
derived,  narrative  and  teaching  had  been  comoined 
at  a  much  earlier  time  and  with  better  resources 
than  in  our  Matthew. 

Critics  who  have  attempted  to  reconstruct  the 
Logia  from  Mt.  and  Lk.  have  unfortunately 
neglected  this  fundamental  distinction,  reconstruct- 
ing their  ultimate  source,  without  regard  for  the 
difference  in  type  (with  Mt  28*  cf.  Lk  1*,  Ac 
1*),  from  the  mere  coincidence  of  Mt.  and  Lk. 
in  a  certain  part  of  the  discourse-material.  This 
ultimate  source,  however,  cannot  be  reached  from 
the  side  of  Lk.  without  first  taking  account  of  the 
so-called  'special  source*  from  which  some  ele- 
ments seem  to  have  passed  into  Mt.  {e.g,  3'""  4^"" 
gi»-s4  gB-io  111-27)^  and  can  even  be  shown  with  great 
probability  to  have  aftected  canonical  Mk.  (With 
Mk  P-"-,  cf.  Lk  T"-*-""'- ;  with  Mk  1^  Lk  42-w. 
with  Mk  2J«,  Lk  7»'- ;  with  Mk  3«-»,  Lk  ll"-«; 
with  Mk  7^-",  Lk  IV"'^,  Comparison  with  Mt. 
will  in  all  these  cases  prove  dependence  by  Mk. 
upon  the  source  more  fully  recoverable  from  Mt. 
and  Lk. ).  But  the  elements  most  naturally  to  be 
sought  in  a  purely  logian  common  source,  such  as 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  the  Parables,  dis- 
play a  very  different  degree  of  resemblance  in  Mt. 
and  Lk.  respectively.  Instead  of  the  exact  verbal 
identity  of  long  sentences  in  the  sections  outside 
the  Matthtean  pentad,  there  is  within  it  for  the 
most  part  an  extreme  divergence  from  the  Lukan 
parallels.  In  general  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  prove  from  this  material  any  direct 
ac(^uaintance  with  the  Logia  on  the  part  of  our 
Third  Evangelist. 

5.  Conjectural  reconstructions  of  the  saurce, — 
Lost  works  have  nevertheless  been  so  frequently 
reconstructed  in  modem  times  by  process  of  ex- 
traction from  later  documents  into  which  they  had 
been  independently  incorporated,  as  to  offer  a 
standing  cnallengo  in  this  supreme  instance  of 
the  Matthapan  Logia.  If  Krawutzky  (to  cite  a 
single  example)  could  reconstruct  the  Teaching  of 
the  Twelve  from  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  and 
Apostolic  Epitome t  in  advance  of  its  discovery  by 
Bryennios,  why  should  not  our  First  and  Tnird 
Gospels  yield  up  out  of  their  common  discourse- 
material  the  substance  of  the  lost  Logia  ?  There 
have  been  thus  far  but  two  notable  attempts  to 
meet  this  challenge.  Wendt's  Lehre  Jesu  (1886) 
presents  in   the  first  (untranslated)  volume   the 
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Author's  attempted  recomttraction  from  Mt.  and 
Lk.  of  the  [Greek)  Loifia  of  Matthew.  Unforta- 
nately  no  account  is  taken  of  the  third  factor. 
Luke  a  'special  source,'  which  certainly  afforded 
much  discoiirse-niateritil  not  likely  to  have  been 
connected  with  the  Matthiean  Logia,  and  may  even 
have  contained  alt  that  I.uke  Khares  with  Matthew. 
Equally  tinfortunute  was  the  failure  to  distinguish 
the  dinereuce  in  point  of  view  between  a  'syn- 
tagma of  the  Lord's  commandments '  in  wluch 
'order'  mnat  be  topical,  and  a  JiiJTipru  raflfjijt 
duch  ax  Luke's,  where  the  Xiyoi  are  XiVoi  rflt  X'ip"^ 
(Lk  4^^)  illostrative  of  the  lueesage  of  the  Divine 
wisdom.  Tiie  problem  must  not  be  treated  as  if  a 
mere  question  of  arithmetic :  Elements  common 
to  Mt.  and  Lk..  fntniu  Mk.  — the  Logia.  As  a 
pioneer  in  the  field,  Wendt  deserves  credit  for  his 
work,  bnt  a  process  so  simple  could  not  bo  expected 
to  solve  BO  complinated  a  problem.  Wendt  hini- 
aelf  could  find  no  place  for  a  non-Markan  Sii^yijcii 
■uoh  as  the  Centurion's  Son,  Lk  7="'"  =  Mt  8°-"  = 
Jn  i""",  which  could  not  naturally  be  connected 
with  the  Mattha:an  Logia,  bnt  falls  into  place  at 
once  when  account  is  taken  of  its  relation  to  the 
Lukan  context.  Wcndt's  results  were  not  un- 
justly pronounced  '  a  heap  of  interesting  ruins, 
without   beginning,   without  conclusion,   without 

■        '(R       ■■ 


ffrieekiacken  and  hebrdUrhcn  Text  wicderhergcaMlt, 
Leipdg,  1898  (Hebrew  text  separately  VR^.  rfii)"!!*  ifc 
1131^  IP^,  •-•J'!,  li  Xiyia'IijooC).  Here  the  attempt 
is  loade  to  restore  the  original  Aiiostolic  source 
not  only  in  the  Greek  form  s^sumed  to  be  utilized 
in  common  by  Mt.  and  Lk,,  but  to  retranslate  into 
the  Hebrew  (sic)  assnmed  to  have  been  employed  by 
the  Apostle  as  the  classical  religious  language  in 

5 reference  to  the  colloquial  Aramaic  spoken  by 
esns  Himself.  Resch  brings  to  his  task  an  im- 
mense amonnt  of  learnine  and  patience,  especially 
in  the  accumulation  of  all  possible  (and  many  im. 
possible)  traces  of  extra-canonical  logia.  Unfortu- 
nately tlie  process  is  auain  vitiated,  not  only  by 
an  extremely  indiscriminate  use  of  unsifted  ma- 
terial, bnt  by  highly  uncritical  assumptions.  Of 
these  one  of  the  most  falal  is  that  the  order  of  Lk. 
most  be  nearest  that  of  the  Logia  because,  in  Keecli's 
judgment,  nearest  the  historical ;  while  another, 
wherein  may  be  traced  the  influence  of  B.  Weiss, 
attributes  to  the  Logia  the  features  of  a  narrative- 
Gospel.  Ah  will  be  apparent  from  our  criticism  of 
the  tradition,  and  criticism  of  canonical  Mt.,  all 
the  evidence  we  possess  should  commend  precisely 
the  reverse  principle.  The  Apostolic  tyntagma  al 
Matthew  was  not  a  narrative,  and  cannot  have  had 
a  historian's  order,  and  the  stmcture  of  Mt.  and 
Lk.  respectively  shows  tliat  in  the  one  cose  the 
Ao^Aic,  in  the  other  the  lutggadic,  principle  was 
predominant  from  the  first.  On  the  other  hand, 
tUsch's  gathering  of  the  material  was  indispens- 
able. HiR  renewed  consideration  of  the  careful 
and  scrupulous  work  of  B.  Weiss  {Mntthuuscvan- 
gtlivm,  1876  \  Markuatvangdium,  1872)  looking 
toward  an  AjKistoUc  (7)  source  utilized  in  common 
by  these  Uospelx,  did  better  justice  to  anotlier 
factor  not  to  be  n^lect«d,  namely,  use  of  the 
Logia  (!)  in  Mk.  ;  and  his  tracing  of  the  tradition 
of  Matthcean  antborship  to  a  direct  claim  embodied 
in  at  least  one  of  the  early  Palestinian  Uonpela 
(fio.  Naz.  Frg.  6  [PreitwA.]  ai  tIv  MaTflttin*),  are 
contributions  of  permanent  service.  The  experi- 
ence of  both  Wendt  and  Resch,  however,  should 
warn  against  indiscriminate  combination  of  Mt. 
and  Lk.,  without  regard  for  the  structural  evidence 
of  the  Gospels  as  we  have  them,  or  even  for  the 
avowed  pi^pose  of  the  Tldrd  Evangelist  him- 
self. 


Besides  Wendt  and  Resch.  mention  should  be 
mode  of  the  disposition  of  material  in  the  Greek 
Sunopticon  of  A.  Wright,  who  devotes  Division  2 
of  his  presentation  to  material  supposedly  derived 
from  the  Logia  of  Matthew.  The  arbitrariness  of 
the  dealing  with  the  Lukan  mstt'rial  is  amply 
demonstrated  by  the  two  supplementnrr  divisions 
which  follow.  The  work  is  unforliinately  affectral 
by  inadmissible  presuppositions  regarding  oral 
tradition. 

8.  Crmelasions.  —  Tliese  may  be  briefly  sum- 
marized in  the  following  outline  :— 

(1)  The  term  logia  was  applied  to  the  ijayings 
of  Jesus  early  in  the  2nd  century  by  those  who 
lield  them  as  Divine  utterances,  but  not  as  dis- 
pia* ing  the  earlier  \6yai, 

{2)  The   same  individuals  report  a  tradition  of 
Palestinian  derivation  which  contrasts  the  Markan 
of  Gospel  with  another,  of  Matt 
iting  oi  syntagmata  of  the  Sayinj, 

(3)  Our  present  representative  ot  the  Matthii?an 
tradition,  disembarrassed  of  ita  Markan  frame- 
work, displays  this  type-form,  combining;  tlie 
teaching  ot  Jesus  in  five  agglntinations  of  Cliria- 
tian  precepts  corresponding  to  the  five  books  of  the 
Torali. 

(4)  Our  Third  Evangelist  presents  the  discourse- 
material  which  he  holds  in  common  with  Mt,  from 
the  historical  point  of  view*,  and  seems  to  have 
received  it  in  a  collection  wherein  narrative  and 
discourse  were  intermingled  from  the  first,  the 
agglutination  being  effected  with  an  eye  to  illus- 
trate ifesus'  mission  of  grace  rather  than  to  form  a 
new  Torali  (see  art.  Wibdom). 

for  1 

should  be  sought  primarily  in.  or  rather  under,  the 
accumulated  aggregations  of  logian  material  in  the 
five  discourse  groups  of  our  First  Gospel,  with 
secondary  comparison  of  the  added  groups  (clis.  3  f. 
I  If.  23)  which  have  special  affinity  by  language 
and  content  with  Lk..  together  with  the  rest  of 
the  Lukan  material.  It  is  not  probable  that  the 
Mntthicon  syntagma  can  have  been  lost  In  any 
other  way  than  through  superim position  of  new- 
material.  To  extricate  it  from  the  uioss  of  sujier- 
imposcd  accretion  is  a  task  which  still  challeiigua 
the  utmost  skill  of  the  critic. 

LmkATtll.— Bcalda  the  work*  ol  Wendt,  Rcech,  kod  B. 
Wcue.  iibove  re[qrmi  to.  UiB  rawlci  ihoDld  coosult  the  cicellent 

ilnL  fTorw  Syaoptia*,  ud  in  Expat.  Timet 

Till.  »d  471  ir.,  alio  Or.  xlO.  (IMS)  p.  30. 
WW  uu»i«  juvciuBi  Evldencfi  for  the  lue  o(  the  Ijopi^  In  our 
Flnt  and  Third  Oonwl*,' and  '  Uee  ot  Material!  In  III  H-B ' ;  also 
(our  artlcla  by  O.  A.  Bri™i,  it.  vol*.  viU.  iiL  (LS97-1898)  on 
"The  Wisdom  ot  Jem  the  Uceuah.'  Uuiv  oiceUeDC  olwerva- 
tlDiu  ■»  Dwde  by  A.  Wright  la  hl«5yniip>i>!,  1903.  Avaliuble 
dijicuHion  ot  the  hinlon'  of  the  bnia  embodied  In  Ihe  Scrrnon 
on  the  Mount  will  be  (ouod  in  tbc  Eitim  VoL  ot  Uutingn'  DB, 
..c,  ■Scrmtin  on  IheMounfCC,  W.  Volaw).  For  wi  uinrjiiB  ot 
ihii  congiomente,  and  diKunlon  of  the  proceoe  of  LranAmlaiion 
gt  this  and  related  principal  diMOunca  or  Jesiu,  see  the  pmcnl 
wrltf  r-i  Tie  Anrum  on  tAr  ll«unl~\ti  Literary  Slmnart  ami 
Didaelic  Pvrpaie,  MuanfUiui.  leoS.  On  the  fnijian  niatrrtol 
of  Lk.  sn  art.  Wiaooii.  B.  W.  BACON. 

LOQOB.— The  conception  of  Christ  na  the  Logos, 
or  eternal  Word,  is  peculiar  to  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
In  the  Epp.  to  Colossians  and  Hebrews  (writ1^g^^ 
which  are  likewise  touched  with  the  Alexandrian 
influence)  the  Logos  theory  of  Christ's  Person  is  in 
some  points  implied  (ef.  Col  1"-".  He  1"-*).  In 
Revelation  (IS")  the  'Word  of  God'  is  announced 
OS  the  new  and  mysterious  name  which  Christ 
bears  when  He  comes  forth  to  execute  judgment. 
But  only  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  the  conception 
deliberately  adopted  and  worked  out  in  its  full 
significance. 

The  idea  of  a  Logos,  an  immanent  Divine  reason 
in  the  world,  ia  one  that  meets  us  under  various 
modifications  in  many  ancient  systems  of  thought. 


li.  OMo-moi)  pp,  T 
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Indian,  Egyptian,  Peraian.  In  view  of  the  reli- 
gioua  syncretism  wliich  prevailed  in  tlie  1st  and 
2nd  centariea,  it  in  barely  possible  tlint  these 
extraaeoua  tlieoloRies  may  have  indirectly  influ- 
-enced  the  Evangeliat ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
in  regard  to  the  main  sorn^e  from  ivhicli  his 
Logos  doctrine  was  derived.  It  hod 
through  Philo  after 
philosophy. 

In  the dth cent.  D.c  Heisdltiu  Bntbi 
phyvUs]  conwptior 


IS  final  elaboration  in  Greek 


rinciple  □) 


eaUieUd  order  ol   Iba  tMble  i 


dUoemcdtlifl  woiUi 


oiUpg  Dl  a  power  utklasoDa  to  th« 
Uii  incDlmtioTi  was  stiu  entoi^^lcd 
na  ot  (•rlier  tlnwa.  >nd  on   this 


._e  phyrtoil  taypotbCHi  d. ,- 

it  dmpped  ml  of  Blzht,  and  had  little  loduenca  oi 
-  — —  -  "-teklliOT  ■  ■      ~  -         

liAtSiie  HDuatlon  w 

hlglicr  reality.  Their  n  _  . .. 
alter  hitter^  0[  Lds«  ■pscalatloa,  but  belnigi  Itaelt  t 
different  phihwiphlcal  moraaenC.  It  waa  In  the  tucUon  I. 
Plataolc  duallUD  that  the  Logoa  idea  uido  anertadlMeU, 
waa  ¥n>rked  oat  Ihrongh  all  Ita  impUoLtioiM  In  SU^dnn. 
The  BtobM,  animated  cldi  ~    '  


■otual  world  otm 


'aotatenee.    Tbar  ataodcined  tlie  theuy  ot 


. . ■  i«  pervaded  inaQ  it*  oarta  by 

Uaa  in  hii  individual  lite  may  ral»  himmir 
1  reallM  hla  identity  wiUi  Uiii 
nuT,  and  ia  al»  the  nvemiiiE 
'"  -*-"-' — ^ — Dt  rmty lumiehed 


Lmo*,  which  reddei  inlda  _. 

priBGlplB  of  the  world.   Tlie  Stole  phlioMiphy  i 
Uie  nnenl  ooDoeptlon  of  Ihe  Leffoa  to  later 

cmphMlnd  the  dhitlnctlon  whkih^aame  o(  prlc , 

Id  the  later  devehnmenL  The  faculQ  ol  readm  u  It  eilile  m 
Dwn  rereala  iMgll  is  ^eeofa,  which  ia  denoted  by  (he  lame 
Greek  word,  i>v«.  To  the  nnlrenal  liyw  Stolclim  asalbed  thi^ 
two  attrlbulea  that  mark  the  reaaonlDE  power  In  man.  On  the 
one  hand  It  li  )iij«<  i-tmSirM,  —  reaaon  In  iU  biner  movement 
and  potentially,  ^  and  on  the  other  band  jjytt  rt^t^fiitii;, — 
rOLflon  pTo]ect«l  and  made  concrete  in  the  endleu  variety  of 
the  vialtTe  world. 

1.  Philo  appropriates  the  nittin  Stoic  conception, 
but  voiubincH  it  with  other  elements  borrowed 
eclectically  from  previous  syBtenia  of  thought. 
The  Logos  idea  i-i  loosened  from  ita  connexion 
with  Stoic  materialism  and  harmonized  with  a 
thoroughgoing  Platoniam,  which  reEards  the  visible 
things  as  only  the  types  and  shadows  of  realition 
laid  up  ia  the  liigher  world.  It  becomes  identical 
in  great  raeBsura  with  Plato's  idea  of  the  Good, 
excejit  that  it  is  further  regarded  as  creatively 
active.     Piiilo's  urand  innovation,  however,  is  to 

SroBS  the  Logos  theory  into  the  service  of  a  theology 
erived  from  the  OT.  The  same  problem  which 
Stoicism  had  tried  to  xolve  had  m  a  diH'erent 
manner  become  urgent  in  Jewish  thought.  Here 
also  all  pro^-ress,  alike  in  the  moral  and  intellectual 
life,  was  like  to  be  arrested  by  an  overstrained 
dualism.  The  effort  to  conceive  of  God  as  aliso- 
lutely  transcendent  had  resulted  in  separating 
Him  entirely  from  the  world,  of  which  He  had  yet 
to  be  regarded  as  the  Creator  and  Governor. 
Already  in  the  later  books  of  the  OT,  much  more 
in  Habbinical  speculation,  we  can  trace  the  idea  of 
an  intermediary  between  God  and  the  world. 
'  Wisdom '  is  described  in  Job  and  ProverlH,  with 
something  more  than  a  poetical  personification,  as 
God's  agent  and  co.worter  Peculiar  significance 
was  attached  by  the  later  expositors  ta  the  various 
OT  olliiHionH  to  the  'word'  of  God.  By  His 
'word'  He  had  created  heaven  and  earth  and 
revealed  Himself  to  the  prophets.  The  actual 
hvpostatizing  of  the  Word  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Memra  was  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Philo,  but  it 
was  the  outcome  of  a  mode  of  thinking  already 
prevalent  in  Jewish  theology.  God  who  was  Him- 
self the  High  and  Holy  One,  of  purer  eyes  than  to 
behold  iniquity,  mediated  His  action  through  the 
Divine  Word.  It  was  natural  for  Philo,  with  hi« 
Hellenic  and  phUoaophical  culture,  to  advuice  a 
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step  further  and  identify  the  Word  of  the  OT  with 
the  Stoic  \iyiH. 

The  Logos  of  Philo  requires  to  be  understood  in 
the  light  of  this  double  descent  from  Greek  and 
UT  thoughL  The  Stoic  conception,  as  we  have 
seen,  took  account  of  the  two  meanings  of  \6yot 
B.S  refwon  and  uttered  speech,  but  the  distinction 
was  of  little  practical  importance.  What  the 
Greek  thinkers  sought  to  alhrm  was  the  ratioU' 
ality  of  the  world.  'The  Logos  under  all  its  aspects 
wtiB  simply  the  principle  of  reason,  informing  the 
endle»8  variety  of  things,  and  so  maintaining  the 
world.order.  To  Philo,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
idea  of  reason  is  combined  with  that  of  the  out- 
^ing  of  Divine  power.  While  describing  his  Logos 
in  terms  directly  borrowed  from  Plato  and  the 
Stoics,  he  regards  it  as  in  the  luet  resort  dynamic, 
like  the  creative  word  in  Genesis.  This  dillcr' 
once  between  Philo  and  the  Greek  thinkers  is  eon- 
nected  with  another  and  still  more  vital  one.  To 
the  Stoics  the  eternal  Reason  was  itself  on  ultimate 
principle,  and  the  necessity  was  not  felt  of  eiiplain- 
ing  it  as  the  reason  of  God.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Logos  may,  indeed,  be  regarded  as  on  attenu>t, 
more  or  less  conscious,  to  escape  from  the  l>eliel  in 
a  Divine  Creator,  Philo  could  not  content  himself 
with  this  notion  of  an  absolute  Logos.  He  started 
from  the  Hebrew  belief  in  a  anpreme,  self-existing 
God,  to  whom  the  immanent  reason  of  the  world 
must  be  related  and  subordinated.  To  this  clash- 
ing of  the  primary  Greek  conception  with  the 
demands  of  Hebrew  monotheism,  we  may  largely 
attribute  one  of  the  most  perplexing  pecnliarttios 
Of  the  Philonic  doctrine.  The  Lo^  appears, 
sometimes  as  only  an  aspect  of  the  activity  of  God, 
at  other  times  as  a  'second  God,' an  independent 
and,  it  might  seem,  a  [lerBonal  being.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  Philo,  who  never  ceased  tu  be 
an  orthodox  Jew,  had  no  intention  of  maintaining 
the  existence  of  two  Divine  acents;  and  the  pas- 
sugea  in  which  he  apjiears  to  detach  and  ijersonify 
the  Logos  must  be  explained  mainly  in  a  figurative 
sense.  The  Word  which  is  described  as  speakinr, 
acting,  creating  of  itself,  is  the  word  of  God, 
vividly  realised  by  an  imaginative  thinker.  Bnt 
this  separate  existence  assigned  to  the  Logos  may 
also  be  set  down  in  some  measure  to  the  composite 
origin  of  the  idea.  The  Stoical  doctrine  of  an 
independent  Reason  could  not  be  wholly  reconciled 
with  the  Jewish  belief  in  one  supreme  God. 

2.  The  Fourth  Gospel  seta  out  from  a  conception 
of  the  Logos  which  to  ail  ajipearanee  is  closely 
similar  to  that  of  Philo.  In  the  Prologue  the 
main  features  of  the  Philonic  doctrine  are  repro- 
duced one  by  one  ; — ^the  eternal  existence  of  the 
Word,  its  Divine  character  (fl»  fi(ii),  ita  relation 
to  God  as  towards  Him,  and  yet  distinct  (rpjt  rir 
9f6r),  its  creative  activity,  its  function  in  the 
illumination  and  deliverance  of  men.  The  Evan- 
gelist assnmeH  that  the  idea  of  the  Logos  is  already 
a  familiar  one  in  Christian  theology.  It  is  intro- 
duced abruptly,  as  requiring  no  explanation,  and 
its  diH'erent  aspects  are  lightly  indicated,  by  way 
of  reminding  the  reader  of  truths  sufficiently 
known  to  him.  We  can  tlius  infer  that  the  con- 
ception of  Philo  had  already  natnralized  itself  in 
Christian  thought,  but  there  ia  reason  to  believe 
that  the  author  of  the  Gospel  was  acouainted  more 
or  less  directly  with  the  Pliilouic  writings  and 
consciously  derived  from  them.' 

To  what  extent  does  the  Logos  Idea  of  Philo 
change  its  character  as  it  assimOates  iteelf  to  the 
theology  of  the  Gospel  T  Before  an  answer  can  be 
offered  to  this  question,  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
a  preliminary  difficulty  with  which  Johannine 
criticism  has  been  largely  occupied  since  the  ap- 
*Ct.  UHliflol  parallel  pungea  collected  byQriU  (pp.  m- 
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pearance  of  Hamack's  famous  p»amphlet.*  Is  the 
Prologue  to  be  regarded  as  an  integral  portion  of 
the  Gospel,  or  is  it,  as  Hamack  contenos,  a  mere 
preface  written  to  conciliate  the  interest  of  a 
philosophical  public?  The  idea  of  Christ  as  the 
Divine  Lo&;os  is  nowhere  resumed  in  the  body  of 
the  GrOBpel.  Although  the  term  Logos  is  con- 
stantly used,  it  always  bears  its  ordinary  sense  of 
s|)oken  discourse,  while  the  categories  of  Light, 
Life,  Love  are  substituted  for  the  Logos  of  the 
Prologue.  The  work,  as  we  have  it,  is  no  meta- 
physical treatise,  such  as  we  might  expect  from 
the  opening  verses,  if  they  truly  set  forth  its  pro- 
gramme, but  a  historical  document,  the  narrative 
of  the  ^ulhly  life  of  Christ.  In  spite,  however, 
of  Hamack's  powerful  ar^^ument,  the  almost 
unanimous  voice  of  Johannme  criticism  has  de- 
clared against  him.  The  statement  of  his  view 
has  led  to  a  closer  examination  of  the  Prologue 
in  its  connexion  with  the  Gospel,  resulting  in 
multiplied  proof  that  the  ideas  presented  at  the 
outset  are  woven  in  with  the  whole  tissue  of  the 
work.  The  Prologue  supplies  the  background, 
the  atmosphere,  wnich  are  necessary  to  a  right 
•eontemplation  of  the  history.  Nevertheless,  while 
HamacVs  main  argument  cannot  be  accepted,  it 
serves  to  remind  us  of  one  fact  which  ccmnot  be 
emphasized  too  much.  St.  John  is  not  concerned 
merely  with  the  Word,  but  with  the  Word  made 
iiesh.  After  the  first  few  verses,  in  which  he  treats 
of  the  pre-existent  Logos,  he  passes  to  the  his- 
torical Person  of  Jesus,  who  is  more  than  the 
abstract  Word.  In  Him  it  had  become  visible, 
4uid  acted  on  men  through  a  human  Personality. 

St.  John  therefore  accepts  the  Philonic  con- 
ception in  order  to  assimilate  it  to  his  account  of 
a  nistorical  Person,  through  whom  the  Word  de- 
•clared  itself  under  the  conditions  of  human  life. 
It  is  evident  that  the  conception  could  not  be  so 
adapted  without  submitting  to  profound  modifica- 
tions. (1)  The  Logos,  which  was  to  clothe  itself  in 
flesh  and  act  on  men  with  the  force  of  a  personality, 
must  in  its  deepest  ground  be  a  personal  Being. 
We  have  seen  that  Philo,  partly  in  imaginative 
fashion,  partly  because  of  the  composite  origin  of 
hb  thought,  attributes  a  semi-independence  to  the 
Logos.  This  prepared  the  way  for  a  complete 
personification  ;  but  Philo  himself  thinks  only  of  a 
Divine  principle,  the  creative  reason  of  God.  St. 
-John,  however,  makes  it  an  essential  moment  in 
his  conception  that  the  Lo^os  has  a  ground  of 
independent  being  within  Goa  (rpbt  t6p  Othvy  stand- 
ing over  against  Him  as  a  distinct  Being).  His 
view  even  of  the  pre-existent  Logos  is  coloured  by 
his  knowledge  of  the  ultimate  Incarnation.  (2) 
The  creative  activity  of  the  Logos,  which  in  Philo 
is  central  and  all-determining,  falls  into  the  back- 
ground. Only  in  1*  (*A11  tilings  were  made  by 
him ')  do  we  have  anv  clear  trace  of  this  aspect  of 
Locos  doctrine,  and  the  sequence  of  thought  would 
still  be  complete  if  the  brief  allusion  were  omitted. 
It  is  thrown  out,  apparently,  by  way  of  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  recognize  theonr.  Some  refer- 
•ence  to  the  cosmic  significance  of  the  Logos  was 
necessary  if  any  link  with  previous  speculation 
was  to  bSe  preserved.  The  Gospel,  in  point  of  fact, 
knows  nothing  of  the  absolute  transcendence  of 
€rod,  which  rnilo's  whole  theory  is  designed  to 
mitigate.  It  assumes  that  *the  world'  is  the 
4irect  object  of  God's  love  and  providence  (3**). 
It  maintains  that  God  acts  immediately  on  the 
human  soul  and  so  makes  possible  the  redeeming 
work  of  the  Locos  (6**  17*).  (3)  In  the  Gospel, 
much  more  emphatically  than  in  Philo,  the  term 
\6yin  denotes  Word  as  well  as  Reason.  The  Greek 
philosophical    meaning  is,   indeed,  discarded,  or 

*  tfher  da*  VerhdUniu  des  Prologs  des  vierten  Evgl.  zum 
ganMtn  Werk  (1892). 


retained  only  as  a  faintly  colouring  element.  The 
Word  is  regarded  throughout  as  tne  expression  of 
God's  will  and  power,  the  self-revelation  of  His 
inward  nature.  It  does  not  represent  the  Divine 
reason  but  the  Divine  energy.  Its  sovereign  at- 
tribute is  Life,  the  life  which  it  derives  hx>m  God 
and  transmits  to  men.  Under  the  form  of  Alex- 
andrian speculation  St.  John  preserves  the  essen- 
tial Hebrew  conception  of  the  living,  quickening 
Word. 

Thus,  in  accepting  the  Philonic  idea,  St.  John 
does  not  commit  himself  to  the  precise  interpreta- 
tion that  Philo  placed  on  it;  on  the  contraiy, 
whether  consciously  or  not,  he  departs  from  the 
characteristic  lines  of  Philo's  thinking.  The  differ- 
ences, however,  do  not  alter  the  main  fact  that  he 
rested  his  account  of  the  Christian  revelation  on 
a  hypothesis  which  was  metaphysical  rather  than 
religious.  The  Jesus  who  haa  appeared  in  history 
was  identified  with  the  Logos  of  philosophy,  and 
this  identification  involved  an  entirely  new  reading 
of  His  Person  and  life.  St.  John  does  not,  indeed, 
press  to  its  full  extent  his  theory  that  the  Logos 
became  manifest  in  Christ.  Behind  his  speculation 
there  is  always  the  remembrance  of  the  actual 
life,  which  had  arrested  him  as  it  had  done  the 
first  disci^s,  and  been  to  him  the  true  revelation 
of  Crod.  His  worship  is  directed  in  the  last  resort 
not  to  the  Logos  whom  he  discovers  in  Jesus,  but 
to  Jesus  Himself.  Nevertheless  the  acceptance  of 
the  Logos  idea  imposes  on  him  a  mode  of  thought 
which  18  often  alien  to  his  deeper  religious  instinct. 
On  the  one  hand,  he  conceives  of  Jesus  as  reveal- 
ing God  to  men  and  lifting  them  to  a  higher  life 
by  His  ethical  personality.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  is  compelled  to  interpret  the  work  of  Jesus  in 
terms  of  metaphysic  God  was  manifest  in  Him 
because  He  was  Himself  the  Logos,  and  the  life 
He  imparted  was  the  Divine  Rfe,  difierent  in 
essence  from  that  of  man.  The  Gospel  wavers 
throughout  between  these  two  parallel  interpreta- 
tions of  the  life  of  Christ, — that  suggested  by  the 
histor]^  and  that  required  by  the  Logos  hypothesis. 
Superficially  the  two  conceptions  are  drawn  to- 
gether, but  they  are  disparate  by  their  very  nature 
and  will  not  admit  of  a  true  reconciliation. 

St.  John  does  not  concern  himself  with  the 
questions  that  arose  in  later  theology  regarding 
tlie  nature  of  the  union  between  the  Logos  and 
.the  human  Jesus.  He  assumes  the  union  as  a 
fact  incapable  of  further  definition.  *  The  Word 
became  flesh,'  appeared  in  Jesus  as  a  human  per- 
sonality. How  and  when  this  Incarnation  was 
efi'ectea,  to  what  extent  the  Divine  nature  in 
Christ  could  be  distinguished  from  the  human, — 
these  are  questions  which  he  does  not  try  to 
answer,  ana  which  he  probably  never  asked  him- 
self. His  silence  is  mamly  to  be  explained  by  the 
practical  intention  with  wnich  he  wrote  his  Gospel. 
It  was  not  his  purpose  to  discuss  the  Divinity  of 
Christ  as  a  theological  idea,  but  to  impress  it  on 
his  readers  as  a  fact,  by  the  knowledge  of  which 
*  they  might  have  life '  (20*^).  At  the  same  time, 
the  problems  which  came  to  light  in  the  course  of 
later  controversy  are  all  legitimately  suggested  by 
the  simple  thesis  *  the  Word  became  flesh.'  From 
St.  John's  silence  in  regard  to  them  we  are  com- 
pelled to  infer  that  he  did  not  reason  out  his 
doctrine  with  any  fulness  or  clearness.  He  had 
set  himself  to  combine  ideas  which  in  themselves 
were  radically  incompatible,  and  succeeded  in  doing 
so  only  by  a  certain  confusion  of  thought. 

3.  The  Evangelist,  then,  sets  out  from  the  fact 
that  the  historical  Jesus  was  also  the  Divine 
Logos.  In  the  body  of  the  Grospel  this  hypothesis 
is  never  directly  alluded  to,  out  it  is  assumed 
throughout  and  modifies  profoundly  the  whole 
picture  of  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus.    (1)  Peculiar 
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stress  is  laid  on  His  miracles  as  the  *  signs'  by 
which  He  *  manifested  forth  his  glory.'  The 
motive  of  compassion,  to  which  the  miracles  are 
for  the  most  part  ascribed  by  the  Synoptic  writers, 
falls  into  the  background.  They  are  regarded  as 
sheer  exhibitions  of  power,  intended  bv  Jesus  to 
inspire  belief  in  His  Divine  claims.  The  marvel- 
lous element  is  uniformly  heightened,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  preclude  all  natural  explanations. 

(2)  Apart  from  direct  works  of  miracle,  certain 
attributes  are  assigned  to  Jesus  which  witness  to 
His  possession  of  the  Lo^os  nature.  He  partakes 
even  on  earth  of  the  Divme  onmiscience  (1^  2^  4^' 
11").  He  appears  where  He  will,  with  something 
of  a  Divine  omnipresence  (6^"  8*  9**).  There  is  a 
majesty  about  His  Person  which  quells  and  over- 
awes (7^  12^  18').  An  impression  is  borne  home 
on  us  in  every  epbode  of  the  history  that,  while 
He  dwelt  witn  men,  He  was  a  heavenly  being, 
who  could  exercise  at  will  the  prerogatives  of  God. 

(3)  The  aloofness  of  Jesus,  as  of  one  who  belonged 
to  a  different  world,  is  everywhere  brought  into 
strong  relief.  In  the  Synoptic  narratives,  what 
separates  Him  from  other  men  is  His  matchless 
wisdom  and  moral  purity.  St.  John  ascribes  to  Him 
a  radical  difference  of  nature.  He  does  not  parti- 
cipate in  human  weaknesses  and  distresses  (even 
His  sorrow  over  Lazarus  is  that  of  a  Divine  being 
who  stands  apart  and  contemplates  the  tragedy  of 
our  mortal  lot).  In  His  intercourse  with  the  dis- 
ciples He  is  conscious  all  the  time  that  He  has 
come  from  God  and  returns  to  God  (IS***).  (4)  A 
still  more  striking  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  absolute 
freedom,  the  self-determination  of  Jesus.  While 
submitting  for  a  time  to  earthly  limitations.  He 
vindicates  His  higher  nature  by  acting  in  every- 
thing on  His  own  sovereign  will,  without  com- 
pulsion from  without  (2«  6*-«  7«  U**).  From  the 
Deginning  He  has  fixed  HLs  'hour,'  and  Himself 
ordains  all  the  conditions  that  will  lead  up  to  it. 
His  enemies  are  impotent  until  the  hour  willed 
by  Himself  has  come  (7**  8*),  and  meanwhile  He 
goes  about  His  work  in  perfect  security  (11').  In 
this  well-marked  strain  of  Johannine  thought  we 
have  little  difficulty  in  discerning  the  influence  of 
the  Logos  idea,  penetrating  the  actual  reminiscence 
of  the  life  of  Cfhrist.  (5)  The  Logos  character  of 
Jesus,  which  is  thus  illustrated  on  various  sides 
by  His  actions,  comes  to  clear  expression  in  His 
spoken  words.  These  are  concemea  almost  wholly 
with  the  assertion,  under  many  different  types 
and  forms,  of  the  Divine  significance  of  the  Speaker 
Himself.  Hence  the  peculiar  value  which  is  ascribed 
to  them  (6®**  **  15').  They  convey  more  clearly  and 
emphatically  than  actions  could  do  the  inner  secret 
of  our  Lord's  personality.  Bein^  Himself  the 
Logos,  one  in  essence  with  God,  He  had  power  to 
impart  the  higher  life  (see  Word). 

In  all  these  directions,  therefore,  St.  John  gives 
effect  to  the  idea  of  the  Prologue  that  the  nature 
of  Christ  was  a  Logos  nature.  His  acceptance  of 
this  doctrine  involves  him  in  a  new  reading  of  the 
Gospel  history — a  reading  which  in  some  respects 
is  artificial  and  inadequate.  The  life  of  Jesus 
becomes  that  of  a  heavenly  being,  and  all  traces 
of  moral  struggle  (as  in  the  Temptation  and  the 
Agony)  disappear  from  it.  The  attributes  of  faith 
in  God  and  infinite  sympathy  with  men  are  re- 
placed by  metaphysical  attributes,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  belong  more  essentially  to  the  Divine 
nature.  Jesus  is  the  revelation  of  God  because 
He  is  the  eternal  Logos,  who  manifests  in  an 
earthly  life  the  absolute  being  and  self-dependence 
of  GocL  This,  however,  is  to  divest  the  revelation 
of  its  real  worth  and  meaning.  What  we  desire 
to  know  and  what  was  actualhr  revealed  to  us  in 
the  life  of  Jesus,  is  the  moral  character  of  God, 
and  of  this  the  Logos  doctrine  can   render   no 


account.  In  so  far  as  the  Fourth  Evangelist  haa- 
subordinated  his  conception  of  Christ  to  a  philo- 
sophical speculation,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  he 
defeats  his  own  purpose.  He  desires  so  to  assert 
the  majesty  of  Cnrist  that  men  may  be  drawn  to 
believe  in  Him  as  the  Son  of  Grod,  and  enter  into 
life-giving  fellowship  with  Him.  But  in  the  endea- 
vour to  exalt  the  Lord's  Person  by  means  of  the 
Logos  h^^thesis,  he  obscures  those  very  elements 
in  the  Divine  life  which  constitute  its  true  glory. 

4.  It  is  necessary  at  the  same  time  to  recognize 
that  much  was  gained  for  Christian  theology  by 
the  adoption  of  this  hypothesis.  (1)  A  middle 
term  was  discovered  between  Christianity  and  the 
forms  of  Hellenic  thought,  and  a  wider  develop- 
ment was  thus  rendered  possible.  The  new  religion 
could  now  interpret  itself  to  the  Grseco-Roman 
world,  and  assimilate  whatever  was  congenial  to> 
its  spirit  in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  time.  With 
the  nelp  of  the  categories  which  it  henceforth 
borrowed  from  Greek  philosophy,  it  was  enabled 
in  many  ways  to  convey  its  message  more  clearly 
and  adequately.  (2)  Tne  claim  of  Christianity  Uy 
be  the  absolute  religion  was  definitely  formulated 
in  the  Logos  doctrine.  Jesus  was  identified  not 
merely  with  the  Jewish  Messiah,  but  with  the 
eternal  Word  who  had  been  with  God  from  the 
beginning.  His  revelation  was  not  one  out  of 
many,  but  the  supreme  and  final  revelation.  This^ 
idea  is  prominent  throughout  the  Prolo^e,  in 
which  the  'true  Light'  is  contrasted  with  the 
manifestations  of  God  through  John  the  Baptist 
and  Moses.  These,  although  burning  and  shining 
lights,  were  only  *for  a  season'  (5*).  (3)  Bv 
identifying  Him  with  the  Logos,  St.  John  declarea, 
in  a  manner  that  could  not  be  mistaken,  the. 
uniqueness  of  Jesus,  and  assigned  Him  His  central 
place  as  the  object  of  Christian  faith.  The  Logos, 
category  was  in  itself  insufficient,  and  tended  to 
confuse  Christianity  with  metaphysical  issuea- 
which  were  alien  to  its  real  import.  But  it  pro- 
vided a  form  within  which  the  innermost  truth  of 
the  religion  could  maintain  itself  for  ages  follow- 
ing. Jesus  Christ  in  His  oym  Person  is  the  revela- 
tion of  God,  and  believing  on  Him  we  have  life 
through  His  name. 

5.  The  vital   and    permanent   message  of  the 
Fourth  Grospel  is  little  affected  by  any  estimate- 
we  majr  form  of  the  value  of  the  Logos  hypothesis. 
It  is  evident  that,  while  the  Evangelist  ostensibly 
sets  out  from  a  philosophical  theory,  he  derives  in 
reality  from  a  religious  experience.     From  the  im- 
pression created  in  him  by  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus, 
still  more  from  the  knowledge  he  had  received  of 
Him  in  inward  fellowship,  he  has  arrived  at  the- 
conviction  that  this  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  Grod. 
He  avails  himself  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  the 
highest  that  the  thought  of  his  time  afforded  him, 
in  order  to  express  this  conviction,  and  in  some- 
measure  explain  it.      But  the   speculative   idea 
belongs  to  the  form,  not  to  the  essence  of  St. 
John's  teaching.      It  represents  the  attempt  to- 
interpret,  in  terms  of  an  inadequate  philosopny,  a 
truth  which  has  been  grasped  by  faith.     See  also, 
art.  Divinity  of  Christ,  vol.  i.  p.  478^ 
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uber  die  Entstehung  des  vierten  Evang.  (1902);  Booaset,  2>i€' 
Relig.  des  Judenthums  (pp.  405-481) ;  Simon,  Der  Logos  (1002) ; 
Meyer,  Der  Prolog  des  Johannesevang.  (1902);  Baldenapei^Br^, 
Der  Prolog  des  vierten  Evang.  (1898);  Harnack,  Voer  das 
VerhiUiniss,  etc.  (1892);  Kafton,  Das  Verkdltniss  des  evangel- 
isehen  GlauAens  zur  Logoslehre  (1896) ;  art  *  Logos '  in  HantingB* 

DB.  E.  F.  Scott. 

LONELINESS.  — To  speak  of  the  isolation  of 
Christ  would  give  a  wrong  impression  as  far  as 


LONELINESS 

the  everyday  ciicuiuBtBncea  of  Uib  life  ore  (md' 
cemed,  ilewasmoBt  ofWneitberin  crowdn,  teach- 
ing and  healing,  or  else  Keeking  loDelinesH  without 
success  ;  He  waa  loDely  in  the  same  sense  as  that 
in  wliich  Nazareth  and  Syria  were  lonely — placed 
«loae  to  the  world's  highway)',  yet  living  a  life 
of  their  own  (cf.  G.  A.  Smith,  HGHL,  p.  432: 
Edenheim,  Life  and  Timet  of  Manah,  l  147). 
We  may  notice  four  aspects  of  irhat  may  be  calW 
the  lonelineas  of  Christ. 

1.  Soiilude  for  the  jnirpoaea  of  jtrayer,  medita- 
tion, and  ml.  The  ontstanding  iuiitanceH  are— 
the  Temptation  in  the  Wildemew  (Mt  4',  Mk  1", 
Lk  4*),  the  retirement  after  the  excitement  con- 
sequent on  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  (Mt 
14°,  Mk  6";  cf.  Jn  8"),  and  the  retirement  for 
prayer,  soon  interrupted  (Mk  1";  cf.  also  Lk  6", 
an(r9"  where  Mk  S"  lias  '  in  the  way  he  asked  hia 
diaciiiles'}.  It  should  be  not«d  that  ut  tjtnes  of 
peculiar  spiritual  intensity  Je^Qs  withdrew  from 
the  other  diaciplea,  hut  kc|it  by  Him  Peter  and  the 
sons  of  Zebedee,  as  at  the  TranatigurBtion  {Mt  17', 
Mk  V,  Lk  ff"),  at  the  raising  of  Jairus'  daughter 
(Mk  5"),  and  at  Gethsemane  (Mt  20"— 'watch 
with  me,;-Mk  I4»  Lk  22"). 


LONG^UFFERING 
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2.  EetiTtmetU  from  poatible  pcnenilion,  or  frm 
vnvnsked  for  nutoritty :  t.g.  after  the  deat 
of  John  the  Baptist  (Mt  14";  in  Mk  6"  this 


tirenient  immediately  follows  the  return  of  the 
Twelve) ;  from  tlie  opposition  of  the  Pharigees 
(Mt  16",  Mk  8",  Lk  a";  also  Mt  15",  Mk  7"). 
Similarly,  He  was  extremely  anxioos  that  His 
miracles  should  not  become  known  [Lk  5^,  Mt  8*, 
Mk  8^  V ;  tlie  chief  exception,  where  there  were 
special  reasons,  is  in  Mk  5  ').  The  opposite  reason 
for  solitude  and  concealment  is  given  in  Jn  6'" 
<'  perceiving  that  they  were  about  to  come  and 
take  him  by  force,  to  make  him  king').  On  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  (a)  Jenus 
was  constantly  accompanied,  at  least  in  Galilee 
and  at  the  end  in  Jerusalem,  by  twelve  friendn  and 
disciples  si^ecially  appointed  (Mt  1(F,  Mk  3",  Lk  ID' 
imply  a  larger  circle  i  torn  which  to  draw) ;  to  these 
we  must  add  a  number  of  women  (Lk  8";  cf.  Mt 
27",  Mkl5",Lkli3*).  In  connexion  with  the  visits 
to  Jerusalem  recoanted  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the 
disciples  are  hardly  mentioned :  Jn  7'°,  coupled 
with  the  absence  of  reference  to  the  disciples  in 
chs.  7  to  10.  seemn  to  make  it  certain  that  Jesus 
was  alone;  we  find  the  diwipleswith  Him  again 
-..   ._  . .  ia      1^1  jjj  ^i^g  earlier  part  of  His  ministry 


JesOEWas  constantly  inconvenienced  by  thetbronu- 
ing  of  the  vast  crowds  drawn  to  His  sitle  (cf.  Mt 
4»^8"  ff",  Mk  1",  Lk  4"  12' !  see  Swete,  AY.  Mark, 


1  enough 

distinct  from  that  of  John  and  of  the  Essenes — to 
^ve  rise  to  the  slanders  about '  a  gluttonous  man 
and  a  winebibber'  (Mt  11",  Lk  7'*)i  He  went  to 
the  marriage  at  Cana  (Jn  2') ;  He  was  found  at  the 
feast  in  Simon's  honse  (Mt  26",  Mk  14>,  also  Lk 
7");  with  Matthew  (MtBi",Lk  5"),  and  Zan^iieus 
(Lk  19*) ;  and  contrasted  Himself  with  John  04  one 
who  'comes  eating  and  drinking'  (Mt  II'",  Lk  7"). 
8.  The  incvilnble  rrjttilt  of  Hia  men  nllituiU. 
The  question  in  Mt  12"  seems  to  be  that  of  one 
who  wilfully  cuts  himself  ofl'  from  human  ties  ; 
as  He  faced  death  more  nearly,  isolation  could  not 
but  crow  on  Him  (Mt  17",  Mk  V,  Lk  9(^**,  of. 
alsoMk  1(F);  as  early  as  the  feeding  of  the  five 
tbonsand,  '  many  of  his  disciples  went  bock,  and 
walked  no  more  with  him  '  (Jn  6").  The  disciples 
remained  with  Him  till  the  end,  when  the  arrest 
proved  too  mucli  for  their  loyalty,  altliough  we 
find  John,  with  the  women,  at  the  foot  of  the  cross 
(Jn  19»-*  Mt27»,  Mk  15»). 


4,  The  imiqiieMif  of  ChHst'g  Ptraon.  This  is 
em|>baaixed  chiefly  in  the  Fourth  (ioapel ;  though 
that  it  was  soon  felt  is  shown  in  Lk  S"  ('Uoparl 
from  me;  for  1  am  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord' ;  cuui. 
pare  the  timidity  of  the  diaeiples  in  Jn  21");  and 
easily  gathered  from  the  uianner  in  which  tlie 
disciples  misundertitood  Him  and  Hia  purposes  fur 
themselves  (Mt  20",  Mk  10";  cf,  Lk  9"-«  and 
Mk»»,  Lk  9«22").  When  Christ  speaks  of  His 
own  nearness  to  the  Father,  distance  from  man- 
kind must  naturally  follow  ;  see  Jn  o'"'  8'*- ■''■'* 
10™  20".  On  the  other  hand,  this  special  relation 
of  Christ  to  the  Father  is  one  which  is,  through 
Christ,  to  be  shared  by  His  disciples  (see  Jn  10*, 
ch.   17  pasfiiii,  and  20").     The  extreme  of  loneli- 

'  ■  ss  (Mt 

would 


seem,  but  (or  a  a, 


See  DERELICTIOH- 


Utduti'U!.— Ill  ndclttion  to  the  ConuncnEuia  uul  Lives  0[ 
Christ,  see  F.  W.  Bobntwii,  Sermoiu.  IM  Beriea,  p.  san ;  J. 
mird,  AimeU  qf  Lift,  p.  Ill:  H.  I'.  Uddon.  PaiMiimtidt 
Smmm,  p.  im :  J.  Mutiimu,  BidtavHirt  afUr  Ur  ChriKiam 
Life,  p.  IM;  E.  B  Paiey,  STrrnoat/nnn  Adnmi  to  WhilturUidt, 
p.  las.  V.  F.  LOFTHOUSE. 

LOHO-SDFFEBIHG  (p.a,poSv^la),  like  another 
frtiit  of  the  Spirit,  love  (iyiTTi],  has  almost  entirely 
non-pagan  connexions.  The  Gr.  word  occurs  14 
times  in  the  NT,  while  its  cognate  verb  is  found  10 
times,  and  the  adverb  only  once  (Ac  28*).  Only 
the  verb  occurs  in  the  Gospels:  Mt  18"-™  (EV 
'have  patience'),  Lk  18'  (AV  'bear  long,'  EV  'in 
lone-suffering').  It  is  both  a  Divine  attribute  and 
a  Christian  virtue.  The  word  '  long-tempered '  as 
opposed  to  'short-tempered'  is  not  in  ordinary 
Lnglish  use,  but  it  expresses  with  fair  nccuraty 
the  central  thought  m  luupoBviila.  The  Latin 
«{uivalent  is  ioHganimilw  (Vulg.),  and  Jeremy 
Taylor  amongst  others  tried  to  truusplant  the  word 
into  English  soil  under  the  form  o(  '  longanimity,' 
but  without  success. 

OT  lUF.— Long-niSerias  1>  <hk  of  Ood'e  noblest  ntCrlbuta, 
ind  li  mid<  tha  nibject  or  ■  ipcdal  rrvelalioD  In  El  U*.  Tbg 
HFb.pbran'enfa^(n|i  TiM)ii(auDd  fr«quentl.v  to  Uie  book* 
Uut  toUow,  ■Dd  Joel  (ill),  JouJi  {O.  u>d  Nttaam  (1^  i>p«:utUy 
dwsU  upon  Uiii  elemmt  fn  Ood'i  ohancter. 

piv-ChrfBliui  Onek.    In  the 


tt  irith  mff^ii  fpitici 


which 


loia 


1  o(  pervona.  uul 


^    i^iilied  a  Co  ( 

Tnnch  (^rnon^iiLi)  ib)b  /amm, 
M«u«>4  of  tbingB.    Ai  rwdLCdB 

Unth  (but  w«  Ja  &',  ud  I't.  in  OT  li  &7U  JLXXJ  i 

1  Uu  StJ.    PBrhkpi  wg  oay  more  truly  ny  Uut  pittlc 

a  man  Imm  tveuing  doan  in  demur,  while  huu 

kEpps  him  ho"  1.™''"'' 

uutttkBed  da 

Kv«nlpu<ai«  .      ,      ,  ..  - 

to  tht  DmainK  ol  ^n|u><.    Id  He  V*- ».  for  iniUace,  Abnhmm 

or  vikS  break  uut  iolo  oiurniun  iwiunn  Ood'a  dtlay.  uid  tliii 
right  attitude  won  bim  hia  reward!  Bo  In  Ja  £^  Uw  huibnnd- 
Duui  witlinul  pallenoe  wmld  break  down  with  dopur.  biil  It 
his  iong-sulTerjiig  Have  out  he  would  probably  brrak  out  into 
pulling  up  hia  Iiutly  planU.    Lon^ -Buffering,  then,  ia  a  poHlve 

actkin  or  burned  ip^ech-    Kevertbdcfla,  it  la  not  darelpflnnen. 

for  repenUnce.  and  thla  may  not  be  prcmmcd  DpOD  without 
rlBk(Bo2JB=,  IPif".  BP^ii. 

1.  Christ's  lonif-suffcring  cAaraeitr.— The  word 
itself  is  not  often  used  of,  or  by,  Chriiit  Hinu<elf, 
but  the  virtun  which  it  expresBes  is  frequently  ex- 
emplified in  the  Gospels.  It  was  His  lone  tolera- 
tion of  manifest  injustice  that  puzzled  John  the 
Baptist  (Mt  IP),  and  there  is  long-sulTering  tuo  in 
His  quiet  reception  of  John's  complaint  (v.*).  In 
long-BulTering  He  refused  to  call  down  fire  from 
heaven  on  inhospitable  Samaritans  (Lk  9").  It  wac 
long-Bulfering  too  that  made  Him  yield  to  arrest 
without  resistance  (Mt  26"- ",  Jn  5'- '),  and  refrab 
from  returning  Ewom  for  xcom  or  threat  for  threat 
at  His  trial  (Mt  27").  And  after  His  ascension  we 
see  Him  exhibiting  the  same  long-suffering  spirit 
towards  those  who  j)er8ecnled  the  disciples  as  they 
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LOOK  (CHEISrS) 


LOOK  (CHRISTS) 


had  persecuted  the  Master  (1  Ti  1",  Ac  9*;  cf. 
2  P  3^«). 

In  His  teaching  He  bids  His  people  be  partakers 
of  His  own  long-sutiering  character.  The  tares  are 
not  rooted  up,  but  grow  together  with  the  wheat 
until  the  harvest  (Mt  13^).  In  the  parable  of  the 
Unmerciful  Servant  the  prayer  of  tliat  unworthy 
man  was  for  lon^-sufTering  (Mt  18^),  but  a  fuU 

Sardon  was  given  mstead,  until  his  subsequent  con- 
uct  caused  the  withdrawal  of  the  boon  (v.*').  In 
the  parable  of  the  Unjust  Judge  the  word  fMKpoOvfiei 
(Lk  18^)  occurs  in  connexion  with  a  difficult  piece 
of  interpretation,  for  the  full  discussion  of  which 
we  have  scarcely  space  here.  Christ  possibly  had 
in  mind  a  verse  in  Sir  35»8  [Gr.  32»].  If  ^'  aCn-ois 
refers  to  the  elect,  we  may  say  that  fiaKpoOvfiei  here 
means  the  vindication  of  the  cause  ratlier  than  the 
punishment  of  the  foe.  But  if  we  may  refer  the 
words  to  the  enemies  of  the  elect,  the  phrase  will 
be  parallel  in  thought  to  Ilo  2*. 

2.  Lonn -suffering  a  Christian  duty, — In  Mt  18^*  ® 
we  noted  the  obligation  resting  on  those  who  enioy 
Christ's  long-suffering  to  exhibit  it  to  others.  This 
habit  we  find  enforced  in  the  Epistles  (1  Co  13^, 
2  Co  6«,  Gal  b^,  1  Th  6",  2  Ti  3").  It  is  not  a 
natural  characteristic :  it  has  to  be  acquired  (Col 
3'^).  In  Eph  4^  it  is  explained  as  forbearance,  or 
cessation  of  hostilities  (kvoxfiY  Tliis  implies  that 
there  may  be  wrong  on  both  sides.    But  there  is  a 

S)wer  from  without  (Col  1",  Gal  5'^),  the  Spirit  of 
od,  who  will  enable  Christ's  |)eople  to  reproduce 
His  long-suffering  in  face,  for  instance,  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  truth  they  teach  (2  Ti  4»).  In  Ja  S^-" 
the  word  occurs  four  times.  The  Christian  who  is 
persecuted  is  to  be  as  long-suffering  towards  his 
foe  as  the  farmer  who  waits  till  the  unproductive 
field  bears  a  crop  after  fertilizing  showers.  There 
is,  perhaps,  in  addition,  a  thought  of  man's  atti- 
tude towards  God  in  times  of  trial.  Christ's  long- 
suffering  man  refuses  both  to  rail  at  liis  enemies 
and  to  question  the  dealings  of  liis  God. 

LiTSRATURB.— Trench,  Synonyms ;  Cremer,  Lex.  s.v, ;  art. 
'  Ix>nff-6uffering^'  in  Hastings'  DB ;  Paget,  Studies  in  the  Chris- 
tian CharaeUr^  177 ;  Morriion,  VrUigfUed  Ltutre,  188. 

H  C  Lees 
LOOK  (CHRIST'S).— The  Gospels  give  no  direct 
information  as  to  the  look  oi  our  Lord,  if  the 
word  *  look '  be  regarded  as  a  sjmonym  for  His  out- 
ward appearance.  The  first  natural  request  of  a 
child — *You  are  going  to  tell  me  about  Jesus, 
then  tell  me  what  He  was  like ' — puts  a  question  the 
Evangelists  do  not  even  begin  to  answer ;  and  in  a 
tale  generally  so  frank  and  childlike  this  fact  is 
not  without  sigiiificance.     No  description  of  Jesus' 

*  face  *  is  ever  given  in  the  Gosi)els,  except  when,  in 
the  story  of  the  Transfiguration,  it  is  said  that  the 
fashion  of  His  face  was  altered  {iy^vero  rd  eWoj  toO 
TTpocrunrov  airrov  frepov,  Lk  9**).  Even  then,  it  is 
stated  to  have  1)ecome  like  the  sun  (Mt  17^) ;  and, 
as  it  happens,  the  figure  is  of  something  which, 
though  it  lights  the  world,  is  not  in  itself  directly 
to  be  gazed  upon  (cf.  Rev  V%  While  it  may  l>e 
possible,  therefore,  to  deduce  from  the  Epistles  a 
message  figuratively  termed  *the  Gospel  of  the 
Face'  (see  Bushnell,  Scmwfis  on  Living  Subjects, 
73  fU),  the  Evangelists  afibrd  no  opportunity  of 
making  this  study  of  Christ  *  after  tne  flesh.'  See 
art.  Christ  in  Art. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed,  in  the  same  con- 
nexion, that  even  the  more  Wvid  words  for  looking, 
as  a  S3Tionym  for  *  seeing,'  *  beholding,'  are  never 
used  of  Clirist  so  as  to  draw  attention  to  the 
manner  of  His  look.     Such  a  word,  e.g.,  as  irevl^u, 

*  to  gaze  fixedly '  (employed  to  describe  a  congrega- 
tion gazing  at  Jesus,  Lk  4*^ ;  the  maid  staring  at 
St.  Peter.  22" ;  St.  Paul  flashing  an  indignant  Took 
at  Elymas  the  sorcerer,  Ac  13'),  is  never  associated 
with  our  Lord.     Even  dta/SX^xd;,  a  milder  though 


still  pictorial  word,  is  not  connected  with  Him.  It 
is  as  though  every  mental  imi^e  of  Christ's  out- 
ward appearance  were  designeoly  excluded.  We 
must  be  content,  therefore,  to-  study  Christ's  look 
in  the  more  objective  sense  in  which  it  expresses 
simply  the  act  of  vision.  Here  we  may  roughly 
divide  the  references  into  four  classes. 

1.  The  look  of  Christ  is  sometimes  disclosed  as  an 
upward  look,  expressing  dependence  on  the  Father. 
This  uplifted  glance  is  recorded  on  four  occasions — 
during  the  miracle  of  the  feeding  of  the  5(X)0,  while 
giving  thanks  and  blessing  the  loaves  (Mt  14^^) ;  in 
the  healing  of  a  man  deaf  and  dumb,  when  Christ 
looked  up  to  heaven  and  sighed  (Mk  7*^  [in  both 
passages  dvap\4\f/ai  tli  t6v  oifpapdp]) ;  in  the  raising 
of  Lazarus  (Jn  11^  1ii>€p  roii  6<b$a\fioi>s  &pu)  ;  and 
during  the  great  High-Priestly  prayer  (Jn  17^ 
irdpai  roifs  6<p$a\iJLoCfS  airroO  els  t6p  oi'papdv).  In  all  these 
instances  the  action  and  gesture  must  have  im" 
printed  themselves  very  deeply  on  the  memory  of 
the  disciples.  They  were  an  outward  sign  of  a 
lifelong  inward  attitude.  They  evidenced  the 
direction  of  the  appeal  which  Christ  made  in  His 
human  nature  to  God.  Of  Him  the  words  are  pre* 
eminently  true,  *Mine  eyes  are  ever  toward  the 
Lord '(Ps  25"). 

2.  The  look  of  Christ  is  often  disclosed  as  an 
outujard  look  of  calm  clear-eved  discernment  on 
the  world  around  Him.  *  He  beheld  (idctbpet)  how 
the  people  cast  money  into  the  treasury '  (Mk  12^^) 
— appreciating  not  only  the  matter  of  their  gift, 
but  the  manner  of  it.  He  *  entered  into  the  temple» 
and  looked  round  about  upon  all  things'  (Mk  11  ^^ 
ir€pt^€}J/d/jL€voi  trdyra) ;  and  it  appeared  on  the  fol« 
lowing  day  how  piercing  and  comprehensive  His 
glance  had  been  <v.  ^^'*),  *  He  looked  up '  (di»cuSX^f  at) 
and  saw  Zacchseus  in  his  post  in  the  tree  (Lk  19*^). 
When  the  scribes  brought  Him  a  crafty  question, 
'  He  perceived  (/carai^o^cras)  their  craftiness '  (Lk 
20") — *saw  at  a  glance,'  the  word  might  be  ren- 
dered. If  there  were  space  to  offer  a  complete  list 
of  those  things  which  Jesus  is  said  in  the  Gospels 
to  have  beheld  or  seen,  the  impression  woula  at 
least  be  strong  that  those  calm  eyes  missed  notliing. 
Retaining  G^  continually  in  the  field  of  vision, 
Jesus'  sight  was  not  thereby  dimmed,  but  only 
purged  and  purified  for  all  other  exercise.  On  one 
occasion  His  disciples  were  permitted  to  share  a 
deeper  gaze  into  the  world  behind  the  veil — *  And 
He  saia  unto  them,  I  beheld  (iOetbpovp)  Satan  as 
lightning  fall  from  heaven '  (Lk  10"). 

3.  A  special  look  of  Christ  is  recorded  as  directed 
to  a  man  or  an  audience  during  the  utterance  of  some 
statement  or  address.  The  simplest  record  of  this 
is  when  it  is  said  that  He  '  looked  round '  before 
speaking  (Mk  3**  10**  jrepipXc^l/dfievos) ;  or  that  *  he 
beheld  {ifi^UyJ/ai)  them  and  said '  (Mt  19») ;  or  when 
more  fully  St.  Luke  states  in  reporting  the  Sermon 
on  the  Alount,  *  And  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  {irdpai 
rods  6<p6a\fiotJi)  on  his  disciples,  and  said'  (Lk  6^). 
This  is  the  look  of  the  sower  scrutinizing  the  field. 
It  is  a  look  adding  personality  to  the  word  spoken. 
It  is  a  silent  *  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.'  More 
individual  instances  of  this  look  are  when  Jesus 
'beheld'  (^/tt/SX^^aj)  Peter,  and  said,  *Thou  art 
Simon  .  .  .  thou  shalt  be  called  Cephas '  ( Jn  1*^) — 
a  look  sealing  the  new  name  upon  Petei^s  heart ; 
or  when  He  *  beheld '  (^/nflX^^aj)  the  chief  priests 
and  scribes,  *  and  said.  What  is  this  then  that  is 
written  ? '  (Lk  20")— a  grave  look  of  reproach,  *  to 
add  solemnity  to  His  reference  to  their  own  Scrip- 
tures.' Christ  and  His  words  can  never  be  separ- 
ated. He  is  Himself  the  Word  made  flesh— the 
greatest  utterance  in  the  greatest  Person  ;  and  the 
language  of  the  Apostles  is  *  what  we  have  seen  and 
heard  ueclare  we  unto  you'  (1  Jn  1'). 

4.  A  few  passages  form  a  group  by  themselves, 
wherein  Btrong  feeling  is  expressed  or  implied  aa 
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acoompanying  some  look  of  Christ.  The  most 
notable  instance  of  this  is  when  '  the  Lord  tnmed 
and  looked  upon  {iw4p\eyf^€p)  Peter'  (Lk  22"),  *No 
word,  no  gesture  of -reproach  * ;  but 

*  Oh  to  render  plain, 
By  help  of  Having  loved  a  little  and  mourned. 
That  look  of  sovran  love  and  sovran  pain ' 

(Mrs.  Browning,  Sonnets). 

Akin  to  this  is  the  look  directed  by  Jesus  upon  the 
oung  ruler,  *  And  Jesus  beholding  {ififiXhffat)  him 
ioved  him  *  (Mk  10^) ;  or  the  look  of  the  King  upon 
Jerusalem,  on  '  what  should  have  been  tlie  City^s 
bridal  day,'  'He  beheld  {IStbp)  the  city,  and  wept 
over  it'  (Lk  19^').  As  a  lajst  instance,  though 
expressing  a  verv  different  emotion,  we  may 
adduce  Mk  ^  *  He  looked  round  about  on  them 
{r€fMp\€ilfdfi€JH)t  a&ro6s)  with  anger,  being  grieved  for 
the  haroness  of  their  hearts.'  Of  Christ,  too,  might 
the  words  have  been  written,  He 

*  loved  well  because  he  hated, 
Hated  wickedness  that  hinders  loving'  (Brownii^X 

R.  Stevenson. 
LORD. — This  title  is  used  as  the  translation  of 
three  different  words  in  the  Gr.  Gospels:  (1)  6 
deffir&nis.  This  word  occurs  only  once  in  the 
Gospels,  in  the  prayer  of  Simeon,  *Lord,  now  lettest 
thou  thy  servant  demtrt  in  peace,  according  to 
thy  word'  (Lk  2®).  It  is  the  proper  correlative 
of  8ov\at,  In  thus  addressing  God,  Simeon  thinks 
of  himself  as  His  slave.  (2)  ol  ^uyurToyes.  This 
word  also  occurs  but  once  in  the  Gospels,  in  Mk 
6*^  'Herod  .  .  .  made  a  supper  to  his  lords.'  It 
describes  the  chief  men  or  nobles  of  a  city  or 
kingdom.  (3)  ict//KOf,  6  Kupios.  Except  in  the  above 
instances,  this  is  the  word  which  stands  for  '  Lord ' 
and  'lord'  in  the  Gospels.  It  occurs  with  ^jeat 
frequency.  With  or  without  the  article,  it  is 
found  at  least  244  times.  The  frequency  of  its  use 
is  concealed  from  readers  of  the  English  versions. 
It  is  sometimes  translated  '  master '  (*  Yet  the  dogs 
eat  of  the  crumbs  which  fall  ^m  their  master  s 
table,'  Mt  15*^),  or  'sir'  (* I  go,  sir,  and  went  not,' 
Mt21*),  or  'owner'  ('the  owners  therefore  said. 
Why  loose  ye  the  colt  ?'  Lk  19").  Fundamentally 
the  title  describes  one  who  has  power  or  authority 
(6  ixfop  KVfxn)  over  persons  or  things.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, it  implies  ownership,  but  it  is  also  used  as  a 
title  of  reverence  or  courtesy.  In  the  Gospels  it 
is  Applied  in  a  wide  variety  of  relationship. 

1.  It  is  frequently  used  as  a  name  for  God. — (1) 
In  most  cases  as  a  name  for  God,  it  is  used  without 
the  article.  It  occurs  in  all  59  times  (17  in  Mt., 
8  in  Mk.,  30  in  Lk.,  and  4  in  Jn.).  It  is  found  yi 
quotations  from  the  OT,  as  '  Thou  shalt  not  tempt 
(the)  Lord  thy  God '  (Mt  4^) ;  and  in  phrases  of  OT 
origin,  as  'the  angel  of  (the)  Lord^  (Mt  1^  ||  Lk 
1») ;  '  the  law  of  (the)  Lord '  (Lk  2») ;  *  the  power 
of  (the)  Lord'  (Lk  5").  It  is  noteworthy  that 
the  onljT  instances  in  the  Gospels  where  the  title 
is  used  in  direct  address  to  God,  are  found  in  the 
prayers  of  Jesus :  '  I  thank  thee,  Father,  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth'  (Mt  ll»||Lk  10*»).  In  both 
cases  the  title  is  found  in  exactly  the  same  phrase. 
(2)  The  use  of  the  name  with  the  article  is  in- 
frequent, occurring  in  all  11  times  (twice  in  Mt., 
once  in  Mk.,  and  8  times  in  Lk.):  e.g.  'Perform 
unto  the  Lord  thine  oaths'  (Mt  5») ;  'Tell  how 
great  things  the  Lord  hath  done  for  thee '  (Mk  5^') ; 
•Pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord  of  the  harvest'  (Lk 
10*).  m  the  application  of  this  name  to  God,  with 
and  without  the  article,  the  Gospels  follow  the 
Qsage  of  the  LXX. 

2.  It  is  also  used  with  great  frequency  as  a 
general  title  of  cmirtesy,  or  as  a  name  for  a  master 
cr  owner,  (1)  Without  the  article,  it  is  employed 
in  direct  address,  as  the  salutation  of  a  son  to  a 
father,  '  I  go,  sir '  (Mt  21^^) ;  of  servants  to  their 
master, '  Sir,  didst  not  thou  sow  good  seed  in  thy 


field  ? '  (Mt  13'') ;  <  Lord,  let  it  alone  this  year  also ' 
(Lk  13^) ;  of  the  Greeks  to  Philip,  '  Sir,  we  would 
see  Jesus'  (Jn  12^^);  of  the  Pharisees  and  priesta 
to  Pilate,  'Sir,  we  remember  that  this  deceiver 
said '  (Mt  27^).  This  use  of  the  title,  as  a  general 
term  of  courtesy  in  direct  address,  is  not  found  in 
Mk.,  but  it  occurs  9  times  in  Mt.,  8  times  in  Lk., 
and  twice  in  John.  As  the  name  for  a  master,  with* 
out  the  article  it  is  found  only  in  Mt  6^  •  No  man 
can  serve  two  masters,'  and  in  Lk  16^^  the  parallel 
psuis&ge.  (2)  With  the  article,  it  is  a  frequent 
name  for  a  master  or  owner,  as  '  the  lord  of  the 
vineyard '  (Mt  20^),  '  the  lord  of  that  servant '  (Lk 
12^),  'the  servant  knoweth  not  what  his  lord 
doeth '  ( Jn  16>»).  In  Lk  16»  it  is  the '  lord '  of  the 
unjust  steward  who  commended  his  dishonest 
method  of  providing  for  himself. 

8.  It  is  most  frequently  of  all  employed  as  a  title  of 
courtesy  in  direct  address  to,  or  as  a  name  for  Jesus, 

(1)  Without  the  article,  it  is  used  (a)  by  His 
disciples,  as  'Lord,  if  it  be  thou,  bid  me  come 
unto  thee  on  the  water'  (Mt  14^).  This  title  in 
direct  address  to  Jesus  by  disciples  is  never  found 
in  Mark.  It  is  most  frequent  in  Jn.,  as  is  to  be 
expected,  since  he  records  most  of  the  private 
intercourse  between  Jesus  and  His  disciples.  (6) 
By  others  than  disciples,  as  'Lord,  if  thou  wilt, 
thou  canst  make  me  clean '  (Mt  8^).  In  Mk.  it  is 
employed  only  once  in  this  relation,  by  the  Syro- 
phoenician  woman,  'Yes,  Lord'  (Mk  7*^.  In  most 
cases,  the  title  as  used  by  others  than  disciples  is 
found  in  narratives  of  miracle,  (r)  By  Jesus  Him- 
self, as  '  Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me.  Lord, 
Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven' 
(Mt7").  (d)  It  is  also  found  in  the  words  of  the 
angel  to  the  shepherds,  'Unto  you  is  bom  this 
day  ...  a  Saviour,  who  is  Christ  (the)  Lord '  (Lk 
2").  This  plirase  {xpt<rrbs  xt'ocos)  is  found  in  Ps*Sol 
17".  Briggs  (Messiah  of  the  Gospels,  pp.  34,  36, 
notes)  says  it  is  probably  to  be  interpreted  on  the 
liasis  of  'JIM  Ps  110^  ('The  Lord  said  unto  my 
Lord*),  but  adds  that  Schtirer,  Ewald,  Wellhausen, 
and  W.  R.  Smith  regard  the  phrase  in  Ps-Sol  as 
a  mistranslation  of  m.r  rrro  ('Anointed  of  (the) 
Lord,'— a  phrase  which  is  found  in  Lk  2*  *(the) 
Lord*s  Christ').  Dalman,  on  the  other  hand 
( Words  of  Jesus,  T.  &  T.  Clark,  p.  303  f.),  thinks  it 
incredible  that  a  translator  should  have  made  such 
a  mistake.  We  a^ee  with  him  in  regarding  KOpios 
(Lord)  as  a  word  added  by  the  Evangelist  to 
interpret  the  Jewish  title  Auissiah  {xpurrds)  to  his 
Gentile  readers.  (The  same  necessity  of  interpreta- 
tion accounts  for  the  phrase  'Christ,  a  king'  (Lk 
23'),  in  the  accusation  made  before  Pilate.  The 
claim  that  Jesus  was  '  the  Christ '  had  no  political 
significance  to  the  Gentile  governor.  It  had  to  be 
interpreted  to  him  as  'king'  before  he  could  re- 
ceive the  charge  as  an  accusation).  In  Ac  2"^  the 
phrase  '  God  hath  made  that  same  Jesus  .  .  .  both 
Lord  and  Christ'  (/dJ/xov  xal  xp^^ffrdv),  is  to  be  ex- 
plained in  the  same  way.  '  Lord '  is  an  addition 
by  the  Evangelist,  to  interpret  *  Christ '  to  Gentile 
Christians.  We  may  add  that  the  same  necessity 
of  interpreting  'Christ'  to  Gentiles  accounts  for 
the  curious  phrase  in  the  address  of  Peter  to  Cor- 
nelius, whicii  has  been  found  so  difficult — 'Jesus 
Christ  (he  is  Lord  of  all,  Trdprtjv  ki//kos),'  Ac  10*. 
The  clause  in  brackets  is  added  to  interpret  the 
confessional  title  '  Christ.'  It  may  be  due  to  Lk., 
but  it  is  more  likely  that  it  was  added  at  the  time 
by  Peter.  He  was  speaking  to  a  (ientile,  who, 
tfioagh  he  was  '  a  devout  man  and  one  that  feared 
God,  may  not  have  understood  the  confessional 
sipiificance  of  the  term  'Christ.'  Without  the 
addition  of  the  interpretation,  Cornelius  might 
have  regarded  it  as  part  of  the  name  of  Jesus. 
The  title  *  Christ '  did  become  a  proner  name,  but 
that  use  of  the  term  did  not  arise  till  a  later  date. 
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If  the  interpretation  was  given  by  Peter  when 
speaking  to  Cornelius,  it  provides  an  interesting 
illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the  first  preachers 
of  Christianity  adapted  themselves  to  the  new  con- 
ditions in  which  they  found  themselves,  when  they 
began  to  preach  to  Gentiles.  The  Saviour  of  the 
world  must  not  have  a  local  or  national  con- 
fessional title,  (cf.  the  words  of  Paul  and  Silas  to 
the  Philippian  jailer  as  they  are  given  in  KAB, 
and  accepted  by  Westcott  and  Hort,  Tischendorf, 
and  other  critical  editors,  'Believe  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  (i.e.  believe  on  Jesus  as  Lord),  and  thou 
shalt  be  saved,'  Ac  16^^.  Also,  *  No  man  can  say 
that  Jesus  is  Lord  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost'  (1  Co 
12*),  and  '  every  ton^e  should  confess  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father,* 
Pli  2^^).  To  the  Jewish  Christian,  Jesus  was  the 
'Messiah,'  to  the  Hellenistic  Christian  Jew  He 
was  '  the  Christ,'  and  to  the  Gentile  Christian  He 
was  '  the  Lord.'  The  Hellenistic  and  Gentile  terms 
are  combined  in  our  familiar  name  '  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.'  The  interpretation  of  *  Christ '  as  *  Lord ' 
enables  us  to  understand  that  the  essential  idea  of 
the  first  term  is  that  of  Sovereignty  or  Lordship. 
The  Saviour  is  the  Lord,  the  Possessor  and  Ruler  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God. 

This  title  readily  acquired  its  highest  significance 
as  one  of  Divine  honour  among  the  Grentile  Chris- 
tians, especially  in  the  East*  '  Oriental  religions 
are  fond  of  expressing  the  relationship  between  the 
divinity  and  tlie  devotee,  as  that  of  the  **  Lord  "  or 
"  Lady  "  to  a  slave '  (Deissmann).  The  higher  sig- 
nificance of  the  title  was  most  likely  assbtea  also  by 
the  fact  that  among  Hellenistic  Jewish  Christians 
K^pioi  was  in  use  as  a  Divine  title  applied  to  God. 

(2)  With  the  article,  the  title  is  applied  to  Jesus 
(a)  by  Himself,  directly,  as  '  Ye  call  me  Master  and 
Lord '  (more  literally,  '  the  Teacher  and  the  Lord ') 
(Jn  13"),  and  indirectly,  as  '(The)  Lord  said 
unto  my  Lord  (r^p  KvpUfi  fiov),  Sit  thou  on  my  right 
hand  tit)  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool '  (Mt 
22^).  (6)  The  historical  application  of  the  title, 
with  the  article,  to  Jesus  is  specially  significant. 
Tischendorf  and  Westcott-Hort  omit  the  title 
in  this  form,  in  the  only  place  where  it  is  found 
in  Mt.  (28«).  It  occurs  twice  in  Mk.  (16'»»),  i.e. 
in  that  part  of  the  Gospel  which  is  regarded  by 
critical  editors  as  not  l^slonging  to  the  original 
MSS.  Therefore  it  is  only  in  the  Gospels  of  Lk. 
and  Jn.  that  the  title  in  tnis  form  is  applied  his- 
torically to  Jesus.  This  is  a  strong  argument  for 
the  earlier  composition  of  Mt.  and  Mk.,  for  the 
title  became  so  common  in  the  Apostolic  Church 
that  its  absence  from  these  Gospels  can  be  explained 
only  by  their  early  date.  The  title  occurs  18  times 
in  Lk.  and  12  times  in  John.  Twelve  of  the  in- 
stances in  Lk.  are  found  in  passages  which  are 
peculiar  to  that  Gospel,  as  'tlie  I^rd  appointed 
other  seventy '  (Lk  10*).  The  other  instances  may 
be  regarded  as  editorial  additions  (7"  11*  12**  17*- • 
24').  Three  of  the  instances  in  Jn.,  which  are 
found  in  the  early  part  of  the  Gospel,  are  plainly 
editorial  additions  (4^  6^  1 P).  The  remaining  in- 
stances are  found  in  the  last  two  chapters  oF  the 
Gospel,  and  in  passages  which  are  peculiar  to  it. 
They  deal  with  the  risen  life  of  Jesus,  and  were 
written  at  a  time  when  the  higher  conceptions  of 
His  personality  gave  a  deeper  significance  to  the 
title,  and  when  its  confessional  meaning  was  uni- 
versally known.  The  adoring  cry  of  Thomas,  '  My 
Lord  and  my  God '  (6  x^fpids  fiov  /roi  6  Be^  fiov)  Jn  20*% 
is  an  illustration  of  how  among  Jewish  Christians 
the  title  of  respect  addressed  to  a  teacher  became 
one  of  Divine  honour.  Yet,  as  Dalman  says,  '  it 
must  ...  be  remembered  that  the  Aramaic- 
speaking  Jews  did  not,  save  exceptionally,  desig- 
nate God  as  '*  Ix>rd,"  so  that  in  the  Hebraic  section 
of  the  Jewish  Christians  the  expression  "our  Lord  " 


was  used  in  reference  to  Jesus  only,  and  would  be 
quite  freh  from  ambiguity '  (p.  329). 

4.  In  comparing  parallel  passages  in  which  the 
title  occurs,  it  is  to  oe  noticed  that  other  titles  are 
sometimes  employed  as  equivalent  terms  in  address- 
ing Jesus. — 

i.  Mt  8^  («vMi)  *  Lord,  save  us :  we  perish.' 

Mk  4^8  ^4d«rx«Xi)  'Teacher,  carest  thou  not  that  we  perish? ' 
Lk  8^  (ting^ara)  '  Master  (teacher),  we  perish.' 

ii.  Mt  17*  (Mifitt) '  Lord,  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here.' 
Mk  OB  C  P<B^/3f/)  *  Rabbi,  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here.' 
Lk  033  (irirrurm)  '  Master  (teacherX  it  is  good  for  us  to  be 
here.' 

iii.  Mt  2622 (xv/Mf)  <I8  it  I.  Lord?' 
Mt  26^  (P»fifiiO  *  Is  it  I,  Rabbi  ? ' 
Jn  1335  («;^|)  « Lord,  who  is  it  ? ' 

The  variety  in  the  title  used  in  addressing  Jesos  is 
not  confined  to  the  parallel  passages.  It  is  to  be 
seen  throughout  each  of  the  Gospels.  Arranging 
the  titles  in  the  order  of  preference,  Mt.  uses  xOpios, 
SiSdaKoXoi,  and  'Vappel;  Mk.  SiddurKoKot,  'YaSfki, 
'FafiPowel,  and  Ki6pioi ;  Lk.  xOpios,  SiSAaKoKoif  and  ^xi- 
trrdrris;  Jn.  xijpios/Fap^el/Pap^ouvel,  and  SiSdaKokot, 
Sometimes  the  variety  of  the  title  is  seen  even  in 
the  same  passage.  It  cannot  be  without  intention  or 
meaning  that  m  (iii.)  Mt.  represents  the  eleven  dis- 
ciples as  asking,  '  Is  it  I,  Lord  ? '  while  Judas,  the 
traitor,  says, '  Is  it  I,  Rabbi  ? '  (Mt  28«- »).  Possibly 
Judas  indicated  his  position  of  detachment  or  opposi- 
tion by  using  '  Rabbi '  instead  of  the  title  employed 
by  the  rest  of  the  disciples.  It  is  only  by  Judas 
that  Jesus  is  addressed  as  '  Rabbi '  in  Mt.  (26^  ^). 
There  must  also  be  some  difference  of  feeling  in  the 
use  of  different  titles  in  Lk  5^  '  Master  (teacher, 
^itrrdra),  we  have  toiled  all  night' ;  and  Lk  5^  where 
Peter,  after  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes,  faJls 
at  the  feet  of  Jesus  with  the  cry, '  Depart  from  me ; 
for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord '  (/ct/jpie).  But  it  is 
possible  that  the  variation  of  title  in  the  parallel 
passages  may  have  taken  place  in  the  process  of  oral 
transmission,  or  in  translation  from  the  Aramaic. 

5.  The  variation  of  title  in  addressing  Jesus  sug- 
gests that  in  the  original  language  of  the  Crosp^s 
at  least  two  titles  were  employed.  Of  these 
*Pa/3j3e£  was  one,  cf.  'ye  c&H  me  Master  (teacher) 
and  Lord,'  Jn  13^,  and  the  frequent  use  of  '  Rabbi ' 
in  the  Grospels.  Evidently  ' teacher'  {diddffKoKoi)  is 
a  translation  of  '  Rabbi '  in  some  of  its  forms  (3i, 
*3i,  jm).  In  7  places  Lk.  uses  iTitrrdrrii  as  a  synonym 
for  «t«(£<r/co\ot  (5»  8"w*-*»  9»-«>  17"),  and,  without 
doubt,  some  form  of  3i  lies  behind  this  also.  As  to 
the  title  Kijpioi  (Lord),  which  is  used  so  frequently 
in  addressing  Jesus,  it  is  most  prolMibly  a  transla- 
tion of  *17  or  M^Tp.  It  was  a  common  name  for  a 
master,  and  was  used  as  a  title  of  courtesy.  It 
was  used  by  a  servant  to  a  master,  by  a  debtor  to 
a  creditor,  and  by  a  layman  to  a  learned  man.  It 
is  possible,  however,  smce  many  of  the  people  of 
Palestine  were  bilingual,  that  xi/ptof  was  used  by 
itself  when  one  who  knew  Greek  spoke  to  Jesus. 

6.  We  thus  suggest  a  twofold  ongih  of  the  title 
as  applied  to  Jesus.  First,  as  the  translation  of 
the  Aramaic  titles  in  use  among  the  disciples ;  and 
second,  as  the  substitute  for  xpurr6i  with  confes- 
sional meaning  among  Gentiles.  These  distinctions 
of  origin  and  meaning  were  soon  lost  in  the  gradual 
but  rapid  adoption  of  the  title  as  one  expressive  of 
Divine  honour.  It  is  possible  that  this  use  of  the  title 
first  became  common  among  Eastern  Christians. 

7.  In  regard  to  the  application  of  kiz/mos  to  God,  it 
may  be  said  that  this  was  entirely  due  to  the 
influence  of  Hellenistic  Judaism.  It  is  very  un- 
likely that  it  was  in  use  among  Aramaic-speaking 
Jews  at  the  time  of  our  Lord.  In  reading  the 
Scriptures  in  the  synagogue  in  Hebrew,  the  name 
*nK  (Lord)  was  read  wherever  the  sacred  name  7r\,v 
was  found  in  the  text.  When  it  became  necessary 
to  translate  the  Scriptures  into  Aramaic  in  pubhc 
reading,  'jim  still  took  the  place  of  the  sacred  name. 


LOKD'S  DAY 

In  quoting  from  tbe  l^criptnres  '11k  wan  not  em- 
ployed for  the  name  of  UoJ.  but  afn  {'  the  Name') 
in  Uebren-,  and  h^  in  Aromaii:.  In  phrases  of  UT 
ori}an  like  '  tbe  angel  of  (tlie)  Lord,  the  name  of 
God  was  entirely  oniitteil  or  merely  hiDt«d  at. 

IJIKUITM.— Dalmim,    Tlir    Vonli  of  Jem.  324 ;    Bract. 
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Fa^ri  CaaerBtimqfChrul.SilB:  epargeoB,  Thr  Mtuiak.  6H 

Expeillorf  Tinm,rol.  liL  Ija01]p.ti5  If.,  tol.i^iL  p.  £3eir..vo 
IV.  pLSSeiT. ;  DeiHmuin,  itid.  vol.  xviii.  p.  IMS.;  Lrxicont< 
CremeruidOriiniu-Tbitj'cr.I.ti.iiu^iK.  JOHN  REID. 


LOBD'SDlY.-SeeC 


(THE  Christian). 


LORD'S  PRA¥ER  <1.)-1.  Place  In  NT.-Mta>->>, 
Lk  Il'~*.  The  former  pastAge  has  been  more  in- 
fluential in  the  later  histoiy  of  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
bnt  the  latter  seems  to  jnve  it  in  n  more  hi«t<>rieal 
setting.  In  the  Semion  on  the  Mount,  the  Frayer 
in,  to  all  appeatunce,  n  later  iniiertion ;  Lk.  leadw 
into  the  neighbourbood  of  Bethany  (!<>*'"■=)  or  Geth- 
semane ;  see  J.  A.  Kobinson,  *  Un  the  Locality  in 
■whitli  the  Lord's  Prayer  was  given,'  in  F.  H. 
ChoBe,  'The  Lord's  Prayer  in  Early  Ciiurch' 
{TS  iii.  [1891]  pp.  123-125).  Not  far  (rwn  the 
traditional  site  of  Cethaeiuane,  on  the  Hlo)ie  of 
the  Mount  of  UHves,  Htands  to-day  the  Cburoli  of 
the  PatemoHter,  hhowing  in  the  quadrangle  the 
Lord's  Prayer  engraved  in  thirty-two  languagea. 

The  Lord's  I'imyer  hi 
cdlUoiu :  Uw  olden  at 


luigiufres. 

idhIi  ttM  Lord*!  pnjvr 

FuiUiar  Pol' 

U),  Aiur  (VTe 

aolRui^}, 


lelung  (siUhrtdata.  WM-Vni. 


___    ilyglot  tdlUoBi  by  Bodenl  (hmia).  J.  J. 

■i  (Puiii).  Alur  (VieniBk  Dklton  (8t.  Pilenbure,  ISTO,  in 

„.._.i.,  „    ,...,.    --■--,  ooiuu.  In  lOU 

DFeEuinruRefl 
Humtrftt  Lan' 


tor  Uie  bcDcat  ol  0\e  p 


•  Id  atBBOej:  T*e  lionFi  PraiitT  in 


d  of  ichalui 


il  Afrkm,  IMU.    But  moat  ol  IhcK  cwni|iUfttioTU  Itck 
mipia^'blaD.    A  plruuit  Iwk  would  be  (nr  ■  united 

la  poBrible,  on  the  b^^^  the  Ixnd'H 

Pnier  hu  ■!»  been  fnquently  turned  Into  mtlrr 
Whether  then  eiMa  ■  rollcctlon  ol  thli  kind  in 


ir,  ol  (he  Lord'a  Prwrr,  Ke  Albert 
Pn)«  In  EnKltrii'f^mer.  Joan. 
uid  BJUicat  Quolalliati  o/  Old 


For  «rly  Enaliah  tnn 

Cook,  ■  BtndT  ol  the  I 

Mini.  roL  3i._pt,.  4! 

luiIuA  Prov  WnUri  (London,  lySg,  m. 
Cook  retcri  to  Wuiley^  Catiticir 


l*7ff.„     

Tenlom  ol  the  Lord'n  I 

"  e  Lord"i  Pnyer  ol  uncertain  dcte  m 
frnViLll'.;"' 


«  poctlol  pai 

UBiiiiadut'di/A<iieli^MSiinri 

(new  ed.  U.  KT-°3S).  tb«  lut  two  puhlUbed  by  Wuiley,  Cala- 
lag''',  pp.  MmndltTI..  uid  by  Itltmiiller,  Seopai  and  Boetfar. 
pp.  230-S37J  the  flnt  b}'  Thorpe,  Cudu  £nmirnni,  u.  tSdl. 
On  p.  147,  Cook  give*  tbe  Lord'a  Fnynr  Irom  .EJIric'i  BamUifl, 
and  w  Inbted  quotation  ioCnut'a  Zdin<Schinld,  0«p(u  <frr 
^  iwelfscAjm,  p>  £70).  We  nuy  qDOte :  '  ami  dH)ihninilican 
hUl,'  'ura  rtII**-'  "o"  eortnunm^;  '(r«ni  yteW  'hIM  uaeme 
olenilitlki,'  ■lutondenlln,- '  wytda '  (Cook,  pp.  ilil.  lii).  For  the 
'•xpraadoB'coatannKe.'it  kinlereatlnR  to  not*  Ihat  tlie  mrre- 
ipondEnv  Oermui  Tord  'BekDruDv?  wu  declared  by  Luther 
better  thin  the  recdvcd  '  1' ■•- ' 


Smdnd  Lanjjv 


!nH» 


^Hiidnd  LaniTvagrM,  eompnniig  Ihi  tiradiiig  Lansaanri  and 
tkeir  /Vi'ncipdl  Vlalnu  thnrnghout  lAi  H'urM.  trilk  Iht  Plactt 
ithm  Spoiin  ;  villi  a  Preboe  by  Relnhold  Real  (London, 
Oiibnt  i  Rivinston,  IBW),  the  Lord'a  Pnyer  Isilven  In  Enirliaii 
in  liitHB  tonna,  namely  :  Charlee  li.  Pnyer.Booh,  ISUS :  Ednanl 
▼I.  Fntjer-fiook,  IMO ;  aa  aent  Ironi  Borne  by  I'ope  Adrian,  an 
EnfUahman,  about  1100:  from  too  USB  ol  the  I3th  cent.  ; 
-from  Wycllf.  about  13§0 :  'Hndale.  IMt ;  Cmnmer,  lATfi :  Rheiam 
VeniDn,  l«a:  AV,  isii ;  RV.  imI;  Thr  Tueitlirlh  Vnitvni 
JIT;  Further,  In  Anglo^uon. 

A  disciple— it  in  not  said  whether  one  of  tbe 
Tnrelve  —  anked  Jwiix,  as  He  was  prayin;;  in  n 
certun  plare.  when  He  cen.ied,  'Lora,  tench  ns  to 

5r&^,  as  ilohn  alw  taught  his  dincipleK.'  That  the 
isciples  of  Jolin  were  wont  to  make  prayers  or 
BnppUcationH,  bexide«  tbeir  fasting,  ix  told'hy  St. 


Luke  only  (5").  <.>n  a  form  of  prayer  ascribed  to 
John,  see  'Lord's  Prayer'  (by  present  wril«r)  in 
EBi  2817.  n.  6,  and  the  Catalof.'ue  of  the  Syriau 
MSS  prexerved  in  the  Library  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge  (p.  529).  There  it  begins ;  '  Bright 
Morning,  Jesus  Christ,  Wbo  was  sent  by  Gud  the 
Father.  Where  fixed  fomin  of  prayer  are  in  une, 
ms  WOH  the  coxe,  it  Heem^',  with  the  Jews  in  the 
time  of  Christ,  it  is  bnt  natural  that  petitions  on 
particular  nubjecta  should  be  added  to  tiietu  ;  Mich 
additions  are  mentioned  as  made,  for  evmnple,  by 
K.  Etieiter  and  by  It.  Jolmniui  (see  Lightfoot,  Hor. 
^1^6.  on  Mt  6,  and  art.  'Svbemone  E^re'in  Ham- 
burger, EE  ii.  [1B83]  109H). 

B.  BouFcei.~Tbe  sources  vlience  onr  Mt.  and 
Lk.  took  the  Lord's  I'rayer  are  quit«  unknown. 
The    GuKpel   of    Mk.,    wliii'li,    according    to    the 


ricinolly   i 


liave  known  the  iJord's  Prayer  as  a 
jirayer  o?  the  Church,  but  did  not  dare  to  refer 
It  in  its  wording  to  Jeou^ ;  the  expression  (i  TD-r^fi 
iliiip)  t  Jv  Tolt  otpDi'oiti  occurring  there,  is  not 
found  elsewhere  in  Mk.  If  the  lirttt  Gosjiel  was 
Jly  written  in  (Hebrew  or)  Aramaic,  its 
may  have  hail  the  Lord's  Prayer  before  him, 
whluiii  or  oral,  in  (Hebrew  or]  Aramaic,  and  given 
it  in  one  of  these  dialects ;  then  tlie  translator  may 
have  formed  the  Greek  under  the  inflaence  of  Lk. 
(cf.  the  kiipaidcgomcjii»\  ^vioi^iot).  This  is  the  view 
espedally  of  Th.  Zahn,  The  opposite  view,  tliat 
inoiaiot  was  first  coined  by  Mt.  or  one  of  his  fellow- 
workers,  b  tnainteined,  for  instance,  by  A.  Wright, 
The  Votptl  acr.  to  Liikr.  1900,  p.  102. 

3.  Text  of  the  Lord'*  Prayer. — As  there  are  two 
traditions  about  the  place  of  origin  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  so  even  itJswordiniiiB  given  in  two  different 
fomiH.     In  Ilic  Received  'TeKt,  it  is  true,  they  dilfer 

very  little;  in  the  AV,  forir-' "• '= — 

ure  but  four ; 


In  the  Greek  Tit  they  dilfer  even  lees,  the  finit 
of  the  aliot'e  variations  has  nothing  to  correspond 
in  Greek.  [In  Mt.  the  AV  preserved  the  order  of 
the  Pr.  Bk.  version,  which  differs  both  fnim  Mt. 
and  Lk,  In  tbe  tifth  jietition,  '  tresguisses'  against 
■  debts '  nnd  '  sins '). 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  TK  the  form 
of  Lk.  hn.s  been  ostein lilated  to  that  of  Mt.  The 
modem  critical  editions  agree  almost  to  the  letter ; 
see  tlie  editions  of  Scrivener,  Weymouth,  Nestle. 
Weiss  retain e<l  in  Mt.  the  form  iXBira  insl«ad  of 
i\8iTu,  and  the  article  t^  before  "y^.  The  critical 
apjMLratus  of  Tbichendorf  nnd  WH  [the  2nd  ed.  of 


(1)  The  Di-taeht  (81}  has  the  eingulir  ri  •£>■■> ;  the  ApinL 
Cmut.  in  Ixith  iilai^cs,  :;i'and  7-M  (hererrimidudnK  the  tlidadit). 

(2>  On  the  lonn  'vcni  od  rriniiim  tuum'  in  the  oldeat 
lilin  MS  (Cod.  BobhiensiiX  He  K.  C,  Burkitt  (Cnmi-r.  Ciiif. 
RtpvTitr.  nth  Usn'h  IWD). 

(S)  8>t™'  and  Ihe  Bvr.  ArU  i|f  rAonion  hain  the  pluml 
tor  '  thy  will '  aa  the  drat  hand  ol  Cod.  M  in  Ut  T-ii  (t»  Mi^n\ 

(OOn  the  article  tor 'on  earth,' are  JfBi  ^IS;  on  Ibe  new 
punetualloB  dI  the  Ihinl  pelition,  ■«  below. 

(a)  With  Tt>  ifiAf  ol  the  Diilaeht  el.  Ut  W=,  and  the 
dlBerence  ot  the  ainmilar  aud  pluni  In  German  and  Dutch: 
SeliulA  and  SdiiMra.  Two  USS  ol  tlie  Apatl.  Ceatl.  give 
9m^T«-MurTw  ■  trevpaBeea,'  aato  for  »f,  and  omit  the  verb. 
8>Tiac  forma  combiiie  '  debts '  and  '  aina ' ;  ace.  beddea  EBi 
■HIS.  RuTkitt  in  hie  ed.  of  the  Eangriimi  da-Mnihnrrrtlu,  Ura. 
Oilxnn'a  e<L  ol  the  Digvttalia.  and  Un.  LenV  HB  ol  the  Actf 

o/Tft<B«H. 
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(6)  In  some  Oriental  translations  'deliver'  is  rendered  by 
different  roots  in  Mt.  and  Lk.,  and  ttien  both  are  combined  in 
liturgical  use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

(7)  Of  the  Doxology  the  Didaehe  omits '  the  kingdom  and ' ;  in 
the  Apoii.  Const,  (f^)  one  MS,  on  the  contrary,  omits  *  and  the 
power  and  the  glory ' ;  and  the  same  two  clauses  are  omitted  by 
another  MS  at  5^8,  which  with  its  ally  ends  *  of  the  Father,  and 
the  Son,  and  the  Hol^  Qhost,  for  ever  and  ever.'  In  this  con- 
nexion it  is  worth  while  to  remark,  that  Funk,  in  his  new  edition 
of  the  Didasealia  and  Apost.  Canst.,  puts  at  S^^  and  7^  the 
final  quotation  (marks  after  TAvn^*?,  implying  by  this  that  he 
does  not  regard  the  Doxolop'  as  part  of  the  quotation  from 
the  NT.  Compare  with  this  the  above  statement  about  the 
MSS  of  the  Con9titiUion$,  and  Brightman's  Liturgies  Eastern 
and  Western,  p.  353  f . 

In  Lk.  the  modem  editious  differ  even  less  than 
in  Mt. — only  in  a  single  letter,  Weiss  retaining 
here  also  the  spelling  fKOira,  With  this  unity 
contrast  the  iuagment  of  Dean  Bargon  (The  Re- 
vision Bevisea,  pp.  34-36;  The  Traditional  Text, 
p.  84): 

<"The  five  Old  Uncials"  (MABOD)  falsify  the  Lord's  Prayer 
as  fldven  by  St.  Luke  in  no  less  than  fort^-five  words.  But  so 
litUe  do  they  agree  among  themselves,  that  they  throw  them- 
selves into  six  different  combinations  in  their  departures  from 
the  Traditional  Text;  and  yet  they  are  never  able  to  agree 
among  themselves  as  to  one  single  various  reading :  while  only 
once  are  more  than  two  of  them  observed  to  stiuid  together, 
and  their  grand  point  of  union  is  no  less  than  an  omission  of  the 
article.  Such  is  their  eccentric  tendency,  tiiat  in  respect  of 
thirty-two  out  of  the  whole  forty-five  words  they  bear  in  turn 
solitiijy  evidence.' 

Any  one  who  is  unwilling  to  believe  that  the 
TR  of  Lk.  is  due  to  assimuation  with  Mt.  may 
compare  the  critical  apparatus  of  the  Latin  Testa- 
ment of  Wordsworth- White,  or  of  the  pre-Lutheran 
German  Bible  as  edited  by  Kurrelmeyer.  There 
he  can  watch  the  same  process  for  the  German  and 
the  Latin  texts.  Even  the  Vulgate  of  Sixtus  v. 
(1590)  has  the  addition  in  Lk.,  Fiat  voluntas  tua 
sicut  in  coelo  et  in  terra  ;  but  not  the  rest. 

The  chief  question  about  the  Lord's  Prayer  in 
Lk.  is,  What  about  the  petition  iXO^rot  t6  Ayiov 
rp€v/xd  aov  i<p^  i)fjtas  koI  KaOapurdrta  iifuii,  which  is 
witnessed  for  Marcion  and  found  since  in  one  MS 
(d04,  or  Scrivener's  6,  Gregory'*  700,  von  Soden's 
€  133,  pub.  by  Hoskier,  1890).  Perliaps  a  trace 
of  it  is  found  in  D,  which  has  iyiaxrOifrru  6vofjui.  aov 
i<fi  iifids,  iXOiruf  <rov  if  /SacrtXe^a,  etc.  Another  read- 
ing of  Marcion  is  *  thy  bread '  for  *  our  * ;  whether 
he  read  the  second  clause  of  the  fifth  petition  we 
do  not  know,  the  sixth  (and  last  with  him)  had  the 
form  Kal  /xi)  &<^s  ijfias  cUrevexBrjpoi  eh  retpaafidv.  The 
same  or  similar  forms  are  found  indei>endentlv 
from  Marcion  down  to  the  present  day.  HamacK 
{Sitzungsbcr.  Acad,  Bcrl.  21st  Jan.  1904)  was  in- 
clined to  see  in  the  petition,  *  Thy  holy  spirit  come 
(upon  us)  and  cleanse  us,'  the  original  for  Lk., 
comparing  11"  with  Mt7". 

4.  Arpangement  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.— Au^is- 
tine  tells  us  {Enchir,  116) :  *  Lucas  in  oratione 
dominica  petitiones  non  sei)tem  sed  quinque  coni- 
plexus  est ' ;  thus  it  became  the  custom  in  the 
West  to  count  seven  petitions  ;  but  Origen,  Chrj'so- 
stom,  and  the  Keformed  Churches  count  six,  con- 
necting* but  deliver  us  from  evil'  closely  with 
what  precedes.  WH  print  in  Mt.  the  Lord's 
Prayer  in  2x3  stichi,  m  Lk.  without  strophical 
arrangement,  seeing  in  '  as  in  heaven,  so  on  earth ' 
the  common  burden  for  the  first  triplet  of  single 
clauses ;  see  §  421.  This  has  been  adopted  now 
for  the  Pr.  Bk.  version  by  Parliamentary  Papers, 
1903,  No.  53,  remoWng  the  comma  from  benind 
*on  earth'  to  behind  *done.'  For  the  AV,  the 
editions  of  the  Parallel  NT  give  a  comma  after 
*  done '  as  well  as  after  *  on  earth ' ;  but  Scrivener's 
Paragraph  Bible  (1873),  the  Tivo  Version  Edition 
(1900),  and  the  Interlinmr  Bible  (1906)  omit  the 
first  comma.  Whether  the  RV  a^ees  with  WH 
is  not  quite  clear  from  its  comma  (in  this  case  we 
should  have  expected  a  colon).  This  arrangement 
was  already  put  f on\'ard  by  the  Opus  imperfectum  in 


Mt.  (Migne,  Ivi.  712) :  *  Communiter  autem  accipl 
debet  quod  ait,  Sicut  in  ccclo  et  in  terra,'  i,e, — 

'  Sanctificetur  nomen  tuum,  sicut  in  coelo  et  in 
terra. 

Adveniat  regnum  tuum,  sicut  in  coelo  et  in  terra. 

Fiat  volunti^  tua,  sicut  in  coelo  et  in  terra.' 

On  the  fact  that  in  mediaeval  explanations  the 
beginning  was  construed  *  Pater  noster  qui  es.  In 
coelis  sanctificetur  nomen  tuum,'  see  below. 

5.  Contents. — {a)  The  exordium. — The  short 
Trdrep  in  Lk.,  the  fuller  irdrep  iifiQy  in  Mt.,  would 
both  correspond  to  an  Aram.  M^tt,  which  is  con- 
nected with  6  xarfip  in  Ro  8",  Gal  4^,  Mk  U^. 
Of.  J.  H.  Moul ton's  Prolegomena^  pp.  10,  233,  and 
art.  Abba  in  vol.  i.  Tliat  rdrep  thimv  may  also 
correspond  to  K^t*  and  does  not  necessarily  pre- 
suppose the  form  with  suiiix  (U'^^  in  Heb.,  |j^3i(  in 
Aram.,  M)Ui{  in  Galilaean),  is  shown  by  Dalman, 
Worte  Jesu,  157,  though  for  the  beginning  of  a 
praver  the  more  solemn  form  appears  to  him  more 
probable.  Among  Jews  it  is  customary  to  add 
0!9f  37  in  Hebrew  (m^^^s^  in  Aramaic)  to  s^  where  it 
is  used  of  God,  but  the  isolated  M^tt  is  not  unusual. 
In  the  NT  A  ^i'  rots  oi^povott  is  almost  exclusively 
used  in  Matthew.  On  the  question  whether  from 
Ro  8^^,  Gal  4*  an  acquaintance  of  St.  Paul  and  his 
churches  mth  the  Lord's  Prayer  may  be  concluded, 
see  Gerh.  Bindemann,  Bos  debet  um  tdgliche  Vcr- 
gebung  der  Siindcn  in  der  Heilsverkundigung  Jcsu 
und  in  den  Brie/en  der  Apostel,  Giitersloh,  1902. 

(6)  On  the  imperatives  iytaffOirru),  yevr^d-fyra,  see 
Origen,  de  Orat,  24.  6 ;  Blass,  Grammar,  §  20.  1 ; 
Moul  ton,  Prolog,  p.  172,  who  quotes  from  Gilder- 
sleeve  on  Justin  Martyr,  p.  137  :  *  As  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  so  in  the  ancient  Greek  Liturgies  the  aor. 
imper.  is  almost  exclusively  used.  It  is  the  true 
tense  for  **inste,nt"  prayer.*  Moul  ton  adds:  *To 
God  we  are  bidden,  bv  our  Lord's  precept  and 
example,  to  present  tne  claim  of  faith  m  the 
simplest,  directest,  most  urgent  form  with  which 
language  supplies  us.' 

(a)  With  the  first  petition  cf.  SE*  3,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  ^adaish  icpi  n*57  ch!P'?!l  ^3i?! ;  after- 
wards eight  more  such  verbs  are  placed  together 
about  'the  name  of  holiness  (Blessed  be  it).'  A 
benediction  without  mentioning  09^1?  (=:mn')  is  no 
benediction  at  all  [Ber.  406). 

{d)  Likewise  a  benediction  with  no  ms^  is  na 
benediction  at  all  {ib. ;  cf.  SE  11,  in  opposition  to 

12,  14,  17,  faddish). 

(e)  yevTiB-ffna  is  tr.  n|^  by  Shemtob,  Delitzsch, 
Salkinson  -  Ginsburg,  Kesch ;  '.7^  by  Alexander 
(McCaul-Hoga),  Margoliouth,  by  the  old  Syriac 
versions  except  the  Syro-Palestinian ;  from  SE  cf. 

13,  ^St[  ^v  ;  in  the  J^addish :  *  May  your  prayers 
be  accepted,  and  may  yo^ir  petition  be  done.*  To 
pJTj  of  Biblical  Hebrew  would  correspond  jVav  in 
post-Biblical  Hebrew  and  Aramaic 

(/)  For  liriovo-ios  the  remark  of  Origen,  de 
Orat.  27,  still  holds  good,  that  the  word  is  found 
nowhere  else  in  the  whole  range  of  Greek  literature. 
Jerome  compares  it  yntXi  the  LXX  Tepio(><no's ;  but 
this  ste,nds  almost  everywhere  for  n^:p  {ap,  Aquila, 
Gn  14"  for  chai,  Ps  16"  for  y^;).  On  irepiodcriost 
see  Jerome's  remark  {Anecd.  Mareds.  iii.  1,  p.  92) : 
*  Verbo  xcpioOaios,  i.e.  substantialis,  exceptis  Sanctis 
scripturis  nullus  foris  disertorum  usus  eat.'  The 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  had  for  ^.,  as 
Jerome  stetes,  mahdr  (=11^).  His  most  explicit 
statement  has  been  publishcKl  by  Morin,  Anend, 
Mareds.  iii.  2,  p.  262 :  *  In  Hebraico  evangelio 
secundum  Matthseum  ita  habet:  Panem  nostrum 
crastinum  da  nobis  hodie.'  This  lends  a  strong 
support  to  the  view  that  ^xioi^o'tos  is  formed  from 
il  iriodffa,  *the  coming  day,'  even  if  this  mdhdr 

*  SB,  used  hereafter  as  abbreviation  for  Shemcne  Esre,  the 
daily  Prayer  of  the  Sjmagc^rue ;  aee  the  edition  in  Dalman,  Worte 
JstUf  p.  299fr. ;  and  cf.  on  it,  e.g.,  Hinoh  in  JB  x.  270-282. 
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were  nothing  but  a  retranslatiun  of  the  Greek. 
But  another  view  is  that  it  is  the  original  word 
used  by  Jesus  and  preserved  by  the  Jewish- 
Chnstian  communities.  This  h  the  view  of  Zahn, 
Gesch,  Kan.  ii  193,  703,  Einl.  iL  312 ;  Ambrose : 
'Latinus  hunc  panem  quotidianum  dixit,  quern 
Grax^i  dicunt  advenientem,  quia  GroM^i  dicunt  r^v 
iTTiouaap  ijfUpay  advenUntein  diem  * ;  Athanasius  : 
T^  i,  Afrr.  rovricTi  rbv  fUWovra ;  Cyril  Alex. :  oi  ttJ^p 
e&cU  0cur(  rbp  ^(ovra  re  koX  Sodrfadfiepop  xard  rdy  alwpa 
rdf  fUXkoirra ;  the  Sahidic  Version,  on  which  see 
La^arde,  Mitt.  ii.  374. 

But  the  Oriental  versions  took  another  view : 
Syr*"  w'DK  pn^,  i,e,  *  our  continual  bread,'  in  Luke 
Syr*""***  and  Acts  of  Thonias  *  the  continual  bread ' 
(uti'vtt  KDnV) ;  the  same  tradition  seems  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  cotidianus  of  the  Latin,  the  sinteinan 
of  the  Gothic,  especially  by  n'cn  usnS  of  Shemtob 
ben  Shafrut,  with  which  cf.  Nu  4'  i"^  cnj>  *  the 
continual  bread.'  [The  Armenian  version  of  2  Mac 
1^  used  for  the  shewbread  the  same  expression  as 
in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  wherefore  Holmes- Parsons 
remarked:  *tres  codices  Sergii  Aprovt  iwiovalovt,* 
which  remark  led  Deissmann  {Neue  Bibelstttdien, 
p.  41)  and  Hilgenfeld  (in  his  Ztschr,,  1899,  p.  157) 
to  the  belief  that  ^toiVtof  was  actually  found  in 
some  Greek  MSS.  This  was  corrected  by  the  present 
writer  in  ZNTW  i.  250,  EBi  2820,  n.  1 ;  but  it  is 
repeated  by  Wellhausen  in  his  Com.  on  Mt.  and 
not  recalled  in  tliat  on  Lk.  ].  The  Vulgate  (Jerome  ?) 
has  supers^ibstantiolis  in  Mt.  and  cotidianus  in  Lk. 
How  the  Peshitta  (Kabula?)  came  to  translate  *the 
bread  of  our  need,'  ppnon  KonV,  is  not  quite  clear, 
while  the  translation  *  our  bread  of  richness '  in  the 
Syro- Palestinian  version  rests  on  confusion  with 
re/KOi^0'{os. 

The  following  is  a  conspectus  of  the  different 
renderings  that  nave  been  tried  : 

0)  Shemtob :  '•iTn  ?ffinV.  (2)  J.  B.  Jona,  Rome,  1668 :  tjcnS 
DVpn  7y,  a  literal  rendering  of  the  giqjermbstantialU  of  the 
Vulgate,  as  iibergtaiitlich  in  three  editions  of  the  pre-Liitheran 
German  Bible.  (3)  Delitzsch,  Salkinson,  Reach  :  IJijn  cn^,  after 
Pr  808.  (4)  Taylor :  T9t>  cnS  or  KT^  ^"^Th-  (5)  Schultze : 
Idt^madi  gorkdna  (=Pe8h.).  '(6)  Ronsch:  «07:9  cnV,  like  the 
Syro •  Palestinian  version.  (7)  Am.  Meyer:  n55  (sufBcient). 
(8)  Chase :  *  our  (or  the)  bread  of  the  day.'  The  Variorum  Bible 
quotes  the  readings:  *our  bread  in  'sufficiency,'  *the  bread 
proper  for  our  sustenance,'  'the  bread  for  the  coming  day,' 
'needful  bread/  or  'bread  for  the  life  to  come.'  Others  tr. 
'bread  of  second  quality/  'the  bread  that  we  shall  need' 
{Twentieth  Cent.  NT) ;  see  on  the  word,  ExpT  it  [1891]  184, 
242,  25^,  iiL  [1891-92]  24,  31,  77. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  is  certainly  not  far 
from  the  itprfifupoi  rpoifHi  of  Ja  2'*.  The  change  of 
rfifiepov  into  jca^*  rjfUpap  (and  of  86i  into  SiSov)  has 
been  explained  by  the  daily  use  of  the  prayer; 
but  the  Didache,  which  already  enjoins  the  use  of 
it  three  times  a  day,  does  use  dis  and  <Hitupop, 

{g)  In  the  fifth  petition  <i^c\ij/iara  is  rather = «'n'ia'in 
(Shemtob,  Delitzsch,  Margoliouth),  not  «*ncrK 
(Salkinson,  Kesch).  On  the  variant  6<l>€CK-fip  and 
the  dogmatic  changes  of  elaep^yKinty  see  above.  In 
the  Latin  Church  it  became  customary  in  the 
time  of  Jerome  and  Hilary  to  say  *  in  tentationem 
quam  ferre  (or,  sufferre)  non  possum  us.' 

{h)  The  last  ambiguity  is  xovTjpoVf  malOj  which  also 
in  Heb.,  Aram,  and  Syr.  may  be  masculine  or  neuter. 
The  tr.  of  Shemtob,  jn  Ssd  *  from  all  evil,'  finds  its 
parallel  in  Ethiopic  (see  Brightman's  Liturgies, 
p.  234),  *  Deliver  us  and  rescue  us  from  all  evil,' 
while  the  Nestorian  Liturgy  equally  combines  the 
two  verbs  by  which  the  Pesh.  (not  Sin*^)  renders 
l^vaan  in  Mt.  and  Lk.,  *Save  and  deliver  us,'  but 
continues,  *  from  the  Evil  and  his  host. '  The  neuter 
is  found  (in  a  different  connexion,  10*)  already  in 
the  Didache :  fip^driri,  Ki/pce,  rijt  ^Kx'Krja-lai  <rov, 
j^ifcoffOoLi  ain^p  airb  iraprbt  iroPTjpov.  Nevertheless,  it 
seems  to  the  present  writer,  on  the  whole,  more 
probable  that  it  should  be  taken  as  masculine. 


For  the  Greek  NT  see  tlie  exhaustive  investigation 
of  Chase,  and  cf.  Ac  10»  where  dta^6Kov  (Cod.  E 
(raroya)  is  rendered  (by  Shemtob)  wh2  *the  Evil 
One.'  The  most  decided  view  that  the  word  is  mas- 
culine is  in  the  Clem.  Ho7n,,  where  Peter  uses  the 
passage  as  one  of  his  proofs  for  the  fact  that  his 
Master  frequently  spoke  to  them  of  the  existence  of 
an  Evil  One  (Iflr  ^v  j  trapi^wKep  ijfup  «i5x5  ^Xo/*«' 
elprtifjuipop '  />vff(u  ^^tat  djrb  toO  Troprfpovj  along  with 
Mk  1",  Mt  12»,  Lk  1018,  Mt  \3^  S",  as  proof  for 
the  statement :  xoXXd/cif  dtda  t6p  5i8d<r::a\6p  fioi 
elrrbpra  e&at  rbp  Tropyipbp^Tipd  Kaxlas  iiyefidpa).  Zaim 
and  Wellhausen  take  it  as  neuter,  as  in  5^. 

(i)  That  the  Doxology  formed  no  original  part  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer  needs  no  longer  to  be  proved, 
in  spite  of  Dean  Bur^n.  The  very  discovery  of 
the  oldest  witness  outside  of  the  NT,  the  Didache, 
where  it  occurs,  corroborates  the  view  that  it 
originated  in  liturgical  use.  Its  peculiar  form 
there  does  not  agree  with  any  of  the  forms  known 
to  occur  in  the  authorities  for  the  text  of  Matthew 
(see  The  NT  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Oxford  Society  of  Historical  Theology, 
1905,  p.  28  f. ).  The  statement  of  WH  on  the  Doxo- 
logy in  the  A  post.  Const,  must  be  supplemented  as 
alx>ve  from  the  new  edition  of  Funic  See  also 
art.  Doxology  in  vol.  L  p.  492.  • 

6.  The  Lord's  Prayer  as  a  whole. — True  prayer, 
says  Wellhausen,  is  a  creation  of  the  Jews,  and  so 
the  Lord's  Prayer  follows  Jewish  examples,  though 
it  is  not  a  mere  composition  *ex  formuUs  Hebrse- 
orum.*  On  the  latter  exaggeration,  put  for^-ard 
by  Grotius,  Wetstein,  and  others,  and  stronely 
maintained  by  modem  Jewish  writers,  see  The 
Lords  Prayer  no  Adaptation  of  existing  Jewish 
Petitions,  by  the  Rev.  M.  Margoliouth  (London, 
Bagster,  1876).  The  faddish,  which  is  mstly 
quoted  for  comparison,  does  not  begin  with  *  Abba,' 
but  it,  too,  has  as  first  petition,  *  Hallowed  be  thy 
name,' with  the  addition,  however,  *in  the  world 
to  come.'  The  national,  eschatological,  or  Messi- 
anic element  which  goes  through  the  J^addish  and 
the  SE  from  beginning  to  end  is  remarkably 
throDt-n  into  the  bocljground  in  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
A  petition  like  *  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread ' 
would  be  impossible  in  the  faddish,  tfiough  a 
similar  petition  is  not  wanting  in  SE. 

It  is,  however,  wrong  to  deny  conipletely  the 
eschatological  character  of  the  llord's  Prayer  ;  see 
esp.  the  Com.  of  Th.  Zahn,  who  insists  on  the  force 
of  the  aorists  dyiaadifTw,  tKddru),  y€prf6i^<a.  Even 
the  first  petition  looks  forward  to  the  time  when 
the  name  of  God,  which  in  this  world  is  so  much 
blasphemed,  especially  among  the  heathen,  through 
the  sins  of  Israel  (Ro  2^),  shall  be  glorified,  when 
He  brings  about  the  inward  purification  and  out- 
ward restoration  of  His  people,  separating  the 
godless  out  of  their  midst  Zahn  declares  it 
erroneous  to  believe  that  the  Lord's  Prayer  had  a 
specifically  Christian  character.  A  Jew  knowing 
nothing  of  Christ,  and  having  no  wish  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  Him,  was  able  and  is  still  able 
to-day  to  pray  it.  The  saying  of  Mt  5",  that  He 
•  came  to  fiilfil,'  is  true  also  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

That  the  first  three  petitions  touch  God  and  the 
rest  refer  to  man  is  too  clear  a  point  to  be  missed.* 
The  second  half  may  perhaps  be  arranged  under 
the  heads  of  present  (daily  hreRd),  past  (debts  of 
the  past),/M^wre  (temptation  and  deliverance) ;  but 
a  reference  to  the  last  trial  (Mt  24^),  the  hour  of 
temptation  (Rev  3*®)  and  deliverance  from  it,  does 
not  seem  to  be  implied  in  the  words. 

*  Thy  kingdom  come '  is  again  the  second  petition 
in  the  Jjfadaish. 

Instead  of  the  third  petition,  which  Wellhausen 
calls  hard  to  understand,  we  have  in  the  faddish, 

*  It  ia,  however,  wrong  to  accentuate  the  word  *  thy ' ;  only 
codex  D  has  in  Lk.  the  emphatic  order  of  words,  r«v  r  fitwtkiim. 
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'Your  petition  be  dona.'  WTietlier  it  wa*  nndor 
the  iji<lueDc:e  of  the  fact  that  it  U  iiiisijing  in  tlie 
true  t«xt  of  Luke  or  not,  at  all  events  it  is  remark- 
able tliat  Lutlier,  in  liis  Cattehitm,  gave  to  tlie 
third  petition  no  cuntenta  of  its  own,  but  treated 
it  as  a  mere  combination  of  the  lirst  and  second 
<■  Wenn  Gott  alien  bfitien  llat  und  Willen  briclit 
and  hindert,  ho  nns  den  Namcn  GotUm  iiicht 
heiligen  nnd  Heiii  Reich  nicht  kommen  laaaeri 
wollen,'  etc). 

Dogmatics  and  Ethii's  seem  to  be  combined  in 
every  one  of  these  three  petitions :  That  we  do  not 
dishonour  the  name  of  the  Heavenly  Father  ( 1)  by 
miatmat,  (2}  by  disobedience ;  that  Ki»i  Kingdom 
may  come  (1)  with  its  bleasince,  (3)  with  ita  taskit 
and  dutioa;  that  we  (1)  eladly  accejit  all  that  in 
God's  will  conceminKus,  and  (2)  willingly  do  what 
He  demiLuds  of  uh.  To  take  the  fourth  petition  a^s 
merely  apiritual,  like  Maruion  and  afterwards 
Luther  in  his  nionkinh  days,  i»  certainly  wrong. 

The  sixth  petition  reminds  us  much  more  of  the 
temptation  of  Jeans  Himself  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  Hia  woTk,  in  the  wilderness  and  in  Geth- 
semane.  The  Jewish  morning  prayer  contains  the 
petition  p'oi  'f'i  .  .  .  UK-:in  Sk  'Bring  us  not  .  .  . 
into  temptation' ;  but  the  age  of  this  gHirt  is  un- 
known. Jesus  speaks,  however,  throoghout  in 
the  second  person,  advising  His  disciples,  not  in- 
cluding Himself  ;  on  the  other  hand.  He  could  not 
have  taught  tliem  such  a  prayer  if  He  hod  not 
Himself  lived  in  that  atmosphere  which  the  prayer 
breathes.  When  He  bids  them  pray  after  tliis 
manner  (offrut),  He  gives  them  an  example  from 
which  they  might  letim  with  few  words  to  say  to 
God  what  the  pious  soul  has  to  say  to  Him,  and 
He  did  not  prescribe  the  use  which  was  mode  very 
early  of  this  prayer,  so  tliat  it  became,  to  use 
Lutner'a  expression,  the  greatest  martyr. 

7.  Later  hlitory  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.— Only 
a  few  hints  can  be  given  here.  It  is  very  sad  to 
observe  how  earW  a  mechanical  use  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  set  in.  The  same  Didar.he  wliieli  turned  the 
warning  of  Mt  6"  into  the  precept.  '  Your  fastingH 
shall  not  be  with  the  hypocrites,  for  they  fast  on 
Monday  and  Thursday,  but  you  fast  on  Wednesday 
and  Fnday,'  poes  on  to  write :  '  Nor  do  ye  pray 
as  the  hypocrites,  but  as  the  Lord  commanded  in 
His  Gospel,  Our  Father,  etc.  Thrice  in  the  day 
do  VB  pray  so.' 

"This  was   enforced    by  tlie  Apost.  Conxt.  (iii. 

IS) :  vpMaratitfviimrrit  iavtoit  dflavi  T-qt  vio9iaios 
tdC  rarpit,  lest  Mai  1'  and  Is  52*  find  application 
to  the  Christians.  Tertullian  styled  tne  Lord's 
Prayer  brcciarium  iotiitt  evangelU,  and  pronounced 
the  judgment :  '  Oratlo  hsc  quantum  suDstringitur 
verbis,  tantum  diH'unditur  sensibus.'  CVprion 
called  it  eaksiui  docirinm  compendium ;  Origen 
wrote  on  it  the  trentiw  de  Oralume  (vol.  ii.  in  the 
Berlin  edition).  On  it<t  use  in  the  Liturgy,  Bright- 
man  (p.  68}  says :  '  It  occurs  in  all  liturgies  except 
Apost.  Cvnst.  as  the  conclusion  of  uie  central 
action  and  summing  up  of  the  gteaf.  prayer  (533- 
634),  and  the  transition  to  tlie  communion,  with  a 
proem  and  a  conclusion  (EmbiAUiiuu] ;  it  is  also 
otherwise  used-'  For  instance,  in  the  liturgy  of 
the  Nestorians  it  is  three  times  repeated. 

Of  medieval  explanaUona,  the  Glosan  ordinaria 
draws  a  rather  artificial  parallel  between  the  seven 
petitions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  seven  gifti 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Is  11"}  and  the  seven  Beati- 
tudes. The  Com.  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  has  been 
translated  from  the  fjitin  by  Edw.  Male  (1893}. 
Of  special  interest  is  the  block-book  of  Henricus  ex 
Pomerio  (Henri  van  den  Ikcgaarde,  1382-1441), 
Explanatio  Jigttralit  tupcr  Pater  tiotlei: 


lUiftu   li.  df  Bc^ifvf :   iDd    [ 
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jr  vEroniui  detections* ; 
KIIiQb,  ^lariB) ;  trlpiezi 

lie  taak  which  b&a  ytt,  t 


Th«  iUustntion*  remind  one  ol  t 
BKecutod,  o(  writing  a  aiouoarnph 


LrrSiATUR*.— The  literature  on  the  Lopd'i  PrBver  ii  hnmenic 
ainuiBolj  enoueh,  an  urt.  'Lord'e  Vi.y'  la  fonnil  In  SmiUi,  but 
not  one  on  'Lord's  Prayer,'     Under  ' Piit«moiMr,'  Uumy 

tram  about  lUOO.  Uf  (jueiin  Huy  (he  snylng  I*  quoted  that  she 
'Eot  the  crown  by  Our  Father  uhI  held  it  by  Fater  ncMtur.' 
Itib  ULlin  de«lf[iutkiii  wu  h  fr«quenlly  used.  eep.  in  connexion 
with  the  losuy,  Chut  it  was  taken  ovrr  Into  the  language  ot 
aroUlecte,  BBglnBen,  and  aritilera  (we  Murray).     Ir  " 

renti  In  Ihetorm  ■  ivi"-'"™! 'Nrnii- 
Collar-chOinfl^     ^ 


I  'Nuater '  beoune 


'Patemi 


KairJL  (1S03)  » 


I  on  Uw  Lord's  Prayer.  Th.  Zaha  i 


liji^tBerUnBLli-SWli  QieBorvDlNj-ma,! 

(Opp.  ed.  Palis.  IBSB,  L  ?SS-IUIJ;  Ktuuphausen,  Oat  Urbrt  da 
Uerm,  IBSS;  ChHa  (Me  sbove);  K.  v.  d.  dolt^  fioi  Qebii  a 

•fcr  OlUitin  l^krMfliAnt,  laOE,         

add  Hun  ■     ~     -      ■    ' 

lese,  AleiTll 

IStei  Henry  Allord;  184B,  H.  CaunUr;'  1862.  Dw.  Uoorc; 
IS.'<4,  Thomas  Huso ;  IHSt,  Ohartei  Patsona  Reichel ;  le^ 
Hope  ItoberUani  tSCI.  HavBon  Lonin,  Kob.  Hemley,  W.  II. 
KarlilakE,  F.  ti.  Uaurice ;  ISOa,  Geo.  Wagner :  VXt,  W.  Denton  : 
tsae,  Joa.  T.  Parker;  1BS6,  OoUvlui  Whiilow;  1389,  Claude 
Boeanquet :  1870,  Ad.  Saidiir ;  IBJt,  J.  W.  Lsnce,  Edw.  J.  Roh- 
huon;  ISTS,  C.  J.  Vaoriuui  (De(ui  ol  Uudair);  ISHL  Newman 
llatl;  USl,  CharleaBtBiiliird:  ISU,  Uarcui  Dodi,  W.  8.  Carter ; 
lKSS,A.U.1V.Chmbndi>r,Wiih.aiBildai;  USB- (Mb- Kanicv : 
ISBO,  H.  N.  Orimley,  A.  HMltait  Boh  ;  UH,  Bot 
Alb.  SMit;  IBM,  Atth.  a  A.  HiD,  P.  W.  Fkmr; 


ib.EbFtaD;  1 
:  IBM,  O.  t 


»  (tlphabeUcaUy):  P.  C.  Btyth,  J.  J.  Buafleld,  Rich. 
Dm.  OrilBlh,  An([.  •"    " —    ■    "-'-'■■    "    •—•..- 
"  b.  LeigblOn, ' 


Deu  Slubbe.  Caleb  Webb.  Will.  R.  WlUiar 
laJfxpT.,  be*idea  the  iiuucEa  already 


ia  Jlamalord,  EigauC, 

luoted,  may  be  com- 
IISU21  S7B.  131,  IVL 


.. ...  [law-Bfi]  (io,  __ 

il90616|10. 

da  Gtbeli  I'li  dir  alien  und  miUltrm  Kirehi. 

(chiefly  pp.  fiB-72— *  LMe  Auffauunir  dee  VateTtinsen  bei  grlecb- 
.  ... f.,^  .  ,.   _  .    _.  Bd.T.d.OoltiinrA«4.  L«—  •— 


^  pp.  fiB- 


ist.  UUto.  u 

...  _  _  H.  mdSrU 

,^. ,  ..,.  _  as  [HelDrid  I*  iacUnal  U 

u  to  Che  peUtkm,  'Thy  hdv  Bi"- 

■"-'-  •—m  tiM  OT,  quations  dlrei 


aicree  with  Hanuiok  u  ,  .        -        .    . 

upon  0*,'  cotlaM  panllel*  ftom  tbe  OT,  quations  direct  ralatkin 
to  SB,  and  repuUlabea  ^  IMS.}  the  uphuiUlan  ol  the  Lonl'l 
Pnyer  Mcrlbed  to  Fetnu  ol  Laodlcta  (puUiahed  by  Mai.  fifU. 
Palmm,v\.itS,Mimt,Patr.Gr.  se),p.  8321)):  together  witli 
Fed.  Uorelli.  fnUrprelU  no-,  XoUt  tidoratianem  Sominieam. 

PBtrui  eiplalna:  iMM-dij  n>  «.►—'"  —  '-  '-    ■  — 

r.,  ioiuw.  lin  •»!  inini.n  (Ui 
nUnis  ^  the  hiftkti-  la.  idxi- 

On  the  Loid'a Prajer  on  ap^iyrraoitbe  tWhcenl.,  as  amulet, 
brouEbt  to  Europe  by  WUlkeri,  but  destroyed  by  Are  In  Hani' 
bunt.  aeoJSi^p.  Siplor.  Rep.  1004  p.  fS,  JB03.  p.  12;  Jig. 
Ureun/Irn  aut  Herlin.  111.  S'o.  ysi  ;  on  Uie  olay  tablet,  trom 
Mfgnra,  containing  the  Loid'a  Pnyer,  see  ZSiTW  ii.  SS^  S>7. 

Eu.  Nestle. 
LOBD'B    PRATER   (11.}.— This   name    for    the 

Erayer  wluch  Jesus  taught  His  disciples  (Mt  6'"", 
>k  ll'"*),  thoat'li  *^^  **  generally  by  Christiana, 
docs  not  occur  in  the  NT,  and  objection  t«  it  has 
sometimes  been  offered.  It  might  sugcest  that  the 
prayer  was  one  which  .leans  HimBelt  employed, 
while  not  only  is  there  no  evidence  of  His  havinj; 
done  BO,  but  the  petition  for  forgivenew  in  a  sulh- 
cient  assurance  that  He  cannot  have  made  It  His 
oim.  '  When  ye  P"^>'  He  said  to  His  disciples, 
'pray  thus';  mit  ffis  own  manner  of  praying 
woiitd  be  diH'erent— how  different  we  may  judj^'e 
from  the  recollections  preserved  in  the  Poartli 
Gospel  of  one  of  Hia  prayers  (J  n  IT).  And  so  it 
hiui  Hometiiiies  been  suggested  that  we  uhould 
speak  not  of   'The  Lord's  Prayer,'  but  of  'The 
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Disciples'  Prayer/  or  that  we  should  content  our- 
selves with  designating  it  by  its  first  two  words, 
calling  it  the  *  Our  Father,  just  as  German  Pro- 
testants call  it  the  *  Vaterunser '  and  Roman 
Catholics  the  '  Paternoster.*  But  apart  from  the 
consecration  of  long  and  hallowed  use,  the  name 
is  appropriate  as  giving  expression  to  the  fact  that 
the  prayer  comes  to  us  from  the  very  lips  of  our 
Lord.  In  this  sense  it  is  the  Lord's  Prayer.  When 
we  use  it,  we  are  approaching  €rod  with  no  words 
of  our  own,  but  in  the  very  words  which  our 
Master  has  taught  us. 

1.  OeoaBion. — Of  the  two  accounts,  in  Mt.  and 
Lk.  respectively,  of  the  occasion  when  Christ  gave 
the  prayer,  it  is  generqJly  agreed  that  if  we  must 
choose  between  them,  Lk.'s  is  to  be  preferred  as 
the  more  historical.  It  may  be  that  the  author  of 
the  First  Oospel,  after  recording  the  Lord's  in- 
junctions with  regard  to  the  spirit  and  manner  of 
prayer  (Mt  0**),  thought  this  a  suitable  oppor- 
tunity to  set  down  the  prayer-form  which  was 
really  given  at  a  different  tune.  And  yet  there 
seems  no  positive  reason  why  we  should  set  aside 
Mt.'s  statement  as  to  the  connexion  at  least  in 
which  the  prayer  was  spoken.  If  Jesus  gave  a 
form  of  prayer  at  all,  and  meant  it  to  be  used  as 
He  gave  it,  it  seems  likely  that  He  would  repeat 
it,  more  especially  when  dealing  with  different 
sets  of  hearers.  And  if  it  was  natural  that  He 
should  impart  it  when  one  of  His  disciples,  not 
necessarily  one  of  the  Twelve,  asked  to  be  taught 
to  pray,  it  was  also  natural  that,  when  He  had 
just  been  warning  His  discii>les  against  hypocrisy 
m  prayer  and  the  vain  repetitions  of  the  Gentiles, 
He  should  instruct  them  to  pray  after  the  brief, 
simple,  and  filial  manner  of  this  model  of  approach 
to  God. 

2.  BtmctiiFe. — This  is  exceedingly  simple.  Apart 
from  the  Doxology,  which  occurs  onl^r  in  Mt.,  and 
even  there  forms  no  part  of  the  original,  but  is  a 
later  insertion  due  to  liturgical  usage,  we  have  only 
an  invocation  and  a  series  of  six  petitions.  Since 
Augustine,  the  number  of  the  petitions  has  com- 
monly been  reckoned  at  seven,  the  last  clause  in  Mt.  'k 
version  being  regarded  as  two  separate  requests. 
But  the  view  that  now  commends  itself  to  most 
scholars  is  that  the  two  members  of  the  sentence 
are  to  be  taken  as  one  and  the  same  petition  nega- 
tively and  positively  expressed.  This  view  is  con- 
firmed by  tne  fact  that  in  the  critical  text  of  Lk. 
(see  RV)  the  petition  runs  simply,  *  Bring  us  not 
into  temptation,'  and  it  is  further  borne  out  by  the 
RV  renaering  (almost  certainly  correct)  of  Mt's 
ToO  TovTfpoO  by  *  the  evil  one '  instead  of  *  evil.*  The 
petition  is  that  we  may  not  be  brought  into  temp- 
tation, but  may  be  delivered  from  the  Tempter ; 
and  these  are  two  aspects  of  the  selfsame  request. 

Looking  now  at  the  six  petitions,  we  observe  at 
once  that  the  first  three  have  a  Grodward,  the 
second  three  a  manward  reference.  Because  of 
this  the  prayer  has  often  been  compared  to  the 
Decalogue  with  its  summation  of  human  duty  first 
to  God  and  then  to  man  (cf.  Mt  22",  Mk  12*1). 
But  beneath  this  resemblance  there  lies  a  great 
difference  between  the  Ten  Words  and  the  lord's 
Prayer,  the  familiar  difference  between  law  and 
grace,  between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New. 
For  while  in  the  one  case  our  debt  to  God  and  to 
man  is  laid  upon  us  from  above  as  a  commandment 
that  must  be  obeyed,  in  the  other  we  look  up  to 
God,  crying  like  Augustine,  'Da  quod  jubes,  et 
jube  quod  vis'  {Conf.  x.  60). 

When  we  examine  the  prayer  more  closely,  a 
beautiful  continuity  and  symmetry  of  thought 
becomes  apparent.  In  the  invocation  God  is  ad- 
dressed by  His  new  name  of  *  Father ' ;  and  it  is 
with  a  petition  for  the  hallowing  of  this  name  that 
the  prayer  proper  begins.    If  we  take  the  three  peti- 


tions of  the  first  group,  Crod  appears  to  be  ad- 
dressed :  (1)  as  the  Father  whose  name  must  be 
hallowed,  (2)  as  the  King  whose  Kingdom  is  to 
come,  (3)  as  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  ^irth  whose 
will  must  be  fulfilled.  And  when  we  pass  to  the 
three  petitions  of  the  second  group,  the  same  three- 
fold view  of  (jrod  may  be  traced,  coming,  too,  in 
the  same  order,  so  that  the  successive  clauses  of 
this  group  correspond  respectively  to  those  of  the 
first.  For  the  prayer  for  bread  naturally  sug- 
gests the  request  of  the  child  to  the  Father,  the 
prayer  for  forgiveness  the  petition  of  the  subject 
to  the  King,  and  the  prayer  for  deliverance  from 
the  Tempter  the  cry  of  one  who  feels  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  world's  evil  his  utter  dependence  upon 
the  strong  and  holy  will  of  his  Master  and  liOra. 

8.  Contents. — without  entering  here  into  the 
questions  raised  by  the  twofold  text  (see  preceding 
art. ),  we  shall  for  convenience  follow  Mt.  s  version 
as  the  one  which  has  passed  into  general  use  in  the 
Christian  Church. 

{a)  The  Invocation  :  *  Our  Father  which  'art  in 
heaven.*  These  words  mark  a  new  epoch  not  only 
in  the  history  of  prayer,  but  in  the  history  of 
revelation.  In  the  OT,  God  is  occasionally  spoken 
of  as  the  Father  of  the  Jewish  people  (Dt  32*,  Is 
63^*  etc.),  but  individuals  do  not  venture  to  address 
Him  by  this  name  (Ps  103^'  is  only  a  comparison). 
And  though  in  some  of  the  extra-canonical  WTitings 
there  appears  a  dawning  consciousness  of  a  per- 
sonal relation  to  God  as  a  Father  (Wis  2»«,  Sir  23^-  * 
etc.),  it  was  Jesus  Christ  who  first  turned  the  dim 
hope  of  pious  hearts  into  the  assured  certainty  of 
faith.  *  Father '  is  the  distinctive  Christian  name 
of  God,  the  name  which  Christ  taught  us,  and 
which,  apart  from  Him,  we  have  no  proper  right 
to  use  (cf.  Jn  1^',  Gal  4').  The  Fatherhood  here 
appealed  to  is  not  the  general  Fatherhood  of 
Creatorship,  but  the  special  Fatherhood  of  grace. 
It  is  for  those  who  are  the  children  of  God  by 
Christian  faith  that  this  prayer  is  meant,  those 
who  turn  to  Him  with  filial  hearts,  prepared  to 
say :  *  Hallowed  be  thy  name.  Thy  kingdom 
come.    Thy  will  be  done.' 

But  God  is  called  not  *  Father '  only,  but  *  Our 
Father,'  and  thus  the  invocation  acknowledges  the 
brotherhood  of  man  as  well  as  the  Fatherhood  of 
God.  There  is  a  human  brotherhood  which  rests 
on  the  Divine  Ci^eatorship  (cf.  Mai  2*'').  But  just 
as  there  is  a  special  sonship,  the  sonship  of  be- 
lievers, so  there  is  a  distinctive  brotherhood,  the 
brotherhood  of  saints ;  and  it  is  this  brotherhood 
that  finds  immediate  expression  in  the  invocation 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

Our  Father  is  *  in  heaven.'  The  phrase  speaks 
to  us  of  His  greatness  and  holiness,  of  the  rever- 
ence we  owe  Him,  of  His  power  to  bless.  But  it 
also  reminds  us  that  if  we  are  the  children  of  the 
heavenly  Father,  His  home  is  the  true  home  of 
our  soufs,  and  that,  as  always,  so  especially  when 
we  bow  before  His  throne  with  our  requests,  we 
must  set  our  mind  on  the  things  that  are  above. 

(6)  First  Petition :  *  Hallowed  be  thy  name.' 
In  the  OT  the  *  name '  of  God  is  a  constant  expres- 
sion for  His  revealed  character  (cf.  Ps  9^^  20^,  Pr 
IS***).  Without  doubt  it  is  in  this  sense  that  the 
word  is  used  by  Jesus.  But  His  immediate  refer- 
ence here  must  be  to  that  character  of  Fatherhood 
under  which  He  had  just  presented  God  to  His 
disciples.  It  is  our  Father  m  heaven  whose  name 
is  to  DO  hallowed.  To  hallow  that  name  is  to  set 
great  store  by  it,  to  exalt  it  and  revere  it  and 
glory  in  it.  To  pray  that  it  may  be  hallowed  is 
to  pray  that  €rod  as  revealed  to  us  by  Christ  may 
be  accepted  and  honoured  by  ourselves  and  othei-s 
— that  we  may  turn  to  Him  as  our  Father  with 
loving,  trustful  hearts,  and  give  Him  the  honour 
that  IS  due. 
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(c)  Seroiid  Pclilwn :  •  Thy  kinfjaoin  come.'  The 
Kini>dom  of  Liod  wan  tlie  hope  of  Israel  before 
OkriHt'a  advent,  and  when  He  caine  it  fanned  tlie 
constant  and  central  theme  of  HU  teaching.  When 
-we  examine  the  Synoptic  GtMpels  to  learn  what 
His  teaching  upon  the  snhject  was,  \re  find  Him 
speaking  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  two  ways. 
(I)  It  was  a  present  realitv  set  np  on  earth  (Mt 
12*.  Mk  I",  Lk  17"),  gathering  roond  His  own 
gierson  (Mt  13"  Iff"  SS"-"  ete.),  the  coming  of 
which  meant  its  entrance  (which  is  reallf  His  own 
entrance,  Mt  S'"'  II™-"  ete.)  into  the  mdividual 
heart  (Lk  17"*  ",  Mt  18*  W.  Jn  3"),  ita  ateaiiy  growth 
{Mk  4"-"),  and  its  gradual  spread  like  loaven 
throufth  Bocietr  (Mt  IS^^Lk  13*'-).  (2)  But 
again  it  was  a  hope  of  the  future,  a  Kinj^dom  not 
realized  as  yet,  but  one  day  to  be  revealed  in  power 
by  the  Parousia  of  the  Son  of  Man  Himself  (Mt 
l5*it  at  22a  25").  And  80,  when  we  praj^  for  the 
coming  of  God's  Kingdom,  'vt'e  ore  praying  that 
Christ  the  King  may  eater  into  our  hearts,  that 
He  may  take  full  possession  of  them,  that  the 
gospel  of  the  Kingdom  may  spread  throughout  the 
world,  and  that  its  principica  may  work  m  hmnan 
soeiety  witli  subduing  power.  But  we  are  praying 
aiRo  for  the  hour  of  the  final  consummation  when 
the  Lord  Himself  shall  appear  in  His  glory,  when 
the  kingdom  of  this  world  shall  become  tha  King- 
dom of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ,  when  out  of 
that  Kingdom  there  shall  be  cast  all  things  that 
ofTcnd,  and  G<hI  nhall  be  all  in  all. 

(rf)  Third  PetUiott  :  •  Thy  will  be  done."  Tliis 
may  be  described  as  the  dominant  note  of  the 
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words  as  if  tney  were  nothing  more  than  a  prayer 
of  sabmission  and  resignation  in  the  day  of  sorrow, 
an  echo  of  the  Saviour  s  cry  in  the  Garden  of  Geth- 
semane  (Mt  26"  li).  And  no  doubt  this  is  part  of 
their  meaning,  and  one  of  the  uses  to  which  they 
may  he  applied.  They  are  a  cry  to  God  to  enable 
us  to  bear  what  He  sees  fit  to  send,  and  to  make 
ns  meek  and  patient  under  His  chastening  hand. 
But  while  this  is  implied  in  the  petition,  it  is 
not  its  first  intention.  The  added  words,  '  as  in 
heaven,  so  on  earth,'  Rhould  keep  us  right  here, 
ainea  from  heaven  oil  sorrow  and  sighing  nave  fleil 
away.  Tliis  is  the  prayer  of  active  rather  than  of 
passive  obedience,  on  obedience  like  that  of  God's 
angels  who  e.tcel  in  strength  and  do  His  cominond- 
ments.  Before  we  think  of  Jesus  in  the  gM^len  of 
shadows,  we  should  think  of  Him  as  He  sat  by  the 
well  of  Sychar  and  said  to  His  disciples,  '  My  meat 
is  to  do  tha  will  of  him  tliat  sent  me,  and  to 
accomplish  his  work'  (Jn  4").  When  we  pray 
this  prayer  wa  ore  asking  that  wa  and  all  men, 
bein^  delivered  from  the  spirit  of  wjlfnlnoss,  may 
Attain  to  a  joyful  alacrity  like  that  of  angels  in 
doing  the  wijl  of  God. 

(c)  Fourth  Petition. — '  Give  ns  this  day  our  daily 
(frioiloiw)  bread.'  We  |)ass  now  from  the  GodwarS 
to  the  manward  aspects  of  the  prayer.  The  first 
petition  of  this  second  group  shows  that  it  is  right 
and  pro|>er  to  pray  for  material  as  well  as  for 
spiritual  blessings.  The  prayer  is  not  to  be  spirit- 
ualised, with  most  of  the  Fathers,  into  a  request 
for  the  Bread  of  Life ;  it  is  liteiul  bread,  bre^  tor 
bodily  sustenance,  that  Jesus  means  u.i  to  ask  for. 
Hie  anD  oinogltory  <Ulflcultv  ol  ttalg  petlUon  1i»  In  the  won) 
iTiKTM,  which  hu  been  ailed  'the  moit  unInn>l>Ubl>  word  in 
tha  NT.'    Itippein  here  (In  both  Mt.  Biid  Lli.)  (or  Um  flnt 

Ot  tha  three  pnnclpftl  Rn 
■ '  (RVm).  und 
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duoe*  thi)  Old  I^  ^mtM 

l(ilt>',  ind  inay  he  remrded 

""(ncwtffd  by  ubkt  thaaeni , „_  _,.  ,, ,, 

-  for  tba  coniini  diy '  ii  more  Ukely  tma  the  eQ-nnkvlcd  point 


.  taralllu  u  It  ilk    It  repro. 
lit  Bndi  no  nipport  la  etrino- 

puHce  ■ppeued '- 


irji.,  pTM.  part  o(  iwu/tt  lA",  ' 


.. f.-.  nitb  Cbrlat't  Intcbloc  etsevihon  In  tbe  SenuOD  on 

the  Mount  (Ut  ex^  u  thla  rendiTingJa  accepted,  Ctaue^  view 
('Lonl'a  Prayar  Id  Early  Obnroh,' ^'V«ti  and  Stadia,  Guu- 
bridge  tlS»U  '"  l«e.)  K  pbu^ble,  tiaJk  Om  word  was  •  Utuigloal 
InaetUon  Intended  to  adapt  the  praysr  for  lue  at  avenlnc  aer- 
vlce.  In  tbe  mominE  tha  prtltJon  wwU  run,  *ccwdln|[  to  lU 
original  form. '  Oiva  tu  thU  day  our  bread,'  while  In  tbe  evening 
then  would  be  iubatituted.  '  Ulva  a»  our  bread  tor  the  coming 
dsy.'  Ct.  I.li.'a'day  by  day,' which  obiiatee  any  inappiviirlate- 
tieaa  In  aflkln^;  at  nli^bt  for  the  brfad  of  the  day. 

Perhapi.  however,  there  is  mom  to  be  VLld  tor  tba  view  that 
iiiiiiiit  \t  %  word  ipccinll]  coined,  utUir  the  utaloKy  of  the  LXX 
'f},  EV  'peculiar.' 
itU-dcr'---- ■ -      ..L  -^..-.. ._... 
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^^ur,  'Feed  ma  wl 


■a  food  tliat  ii 
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(/)  Fifth  Petition.— 'Votive  us  onr  debta 
(d^iXiifutra),  as  we  for^ve  our  debtors.'  Lk.  baa 
'  sins '  (dfiaorla!),  while  in  the  explanatory  addition 
given  by  Mt.  (w.'*-")  'trespnsHes'  (xaparrii^uiTa) 
IK  used — tlie  word  which  in  the  Bk.  of  Coin.  Pniger 
ia  substituted  (or  'debts'  in  the  Lord's  I'rayer 
itself.  '  Debts '  is  particularly  suggestive.  In  the 
first  place,  it  reminds  us  of  the  personal  account- 
ability to  God  into  whicli  we  are  brought  by  every 
act  of  sin.  VVe  may  look  at  sin  in  many  aspects — 
as  the  transgression  of  an  ideal  law,  as  a  wrong 
done  to  our  neighbour,  as  a  harm  inflicted  n[ion 
ourselves.  But  most  solemn  of  all  is  the  thought 
that  sin  makes  us  debtors  before  God,  debtors  who 
have  wasted  onr  Lord's  money  and  ore  called  to 
render  account.  Bnt  further,  'debts' reminds  us  of 
a  class  of  sins  we  are  most  apt  to  forget— our  sins 
of  omission,  tt  is  w-han  we  ask  ourselves,  'How 
much  owBst  thou  unto  thy  Lord!'  that  tha  full 
extent  of  our  shortt-oming  begins  to  appear.  Per- 
haps we  have  striven  hard  against  wrongdoing,  bnt 
what  of  the  things  wo  have  left  undone  ?  In 
Christ's  great  vision  of  the  Judgment,  'Inasmuch 
as  ya  did  it  not'  is  the  preface  to  the  sentence  of 
condemnation  (MtSo"). 

By  teaching  us  to  offer  this  petition  our  Lord 
teiwliea  that  God  in  ready  to  forgive  all  our  debts. 
But  a  condition  is  laid  down.  'Tliose  who  pray  for 
forgiveness  must  be  reod^  to  forgive.  On  this 
Jesus  placed  groat  emphasis,  so  great  that  He  does 
for  the  fifth  petition  what  He  does  for  no  other, 
adding  at  the  end  of  the  prayer  (vv."' ")  a  sen- 
tence of  explanation  and  enforcement,  in  which  He 
makes  it  perfectly  clear  that  if  we  will  not  forgive 
those  who  have  treapaejwd  against  ns,  neither  will 
our  Father  in  heaven  forgive  our  treapasses.t 

{g)  Sixth  Petition — '  Bring  us  not  into  tempta- 
tion, but  deliver  us  from  the  evil  one.'  Thin  peti- 
tion follows  naturally  after  the  fifth,  for  the  recol- 
lection of  past  falls  makes  as  consdous  of  weakness 
and  fearful  of  future  posfflbilities.  Bnt  is  it  not  an 
impracticable  petition*  How  can  we  hope  to 
escape  from  being  tempted*  The  world  and  the 
flesh  and  the  devil  are  ever  with  us,  and  still  '  in 
the  midst  of  the  garden';  just  where  all  life'sdaily 
cross-i>athB  meet,  the  tree  of  temptation  grows  and 
the  Tempter  lumself  lies  waiting.  And  is  it  not 
also  a  mistaken  petition !  Is  not  temptation  a 
means  of  grace,  an  opportunity  of  'winning  our 
souls '  ?  Lhies  not  SL  James  write,  '  My  brethren, 
count  it  all  joy  when  ye  fall  into  divers  tempta- 
tions'! (Ja  I'l.     Yes,  liut  there  is  another  side  to 

'  In  toppDIt  of  tlila  InterpnUtlon  tee  A.  N.  Jaonarli  In 
CmUmp.  Rtt.,  Oct.  18M  ;  EipT  vL  (lB»4i  p.  SI.  CI.  alB  tha 
preceding  article. 

t  H  Ihe  view  ia  taken  that  vv.'*- "  have  been  imported  hare 
bv  the  Bvannliit  trom  snothar  innnanion  HUCh  u  IsA  (ao  Kt)tt- 
Welaa  and  BruDa:  c(.  Holtmunn  In  Iland-Com.),  the  worda 
leiUfy  at  all  annti  to  the  (act  that  Jeaua  wai  accuitomed  la 
lay  Btrea  on  Ihe  relation  betneen  human  and  IMMne  lorj^tt- 
neaa ;  MB  Uk  I1«>n.  Lk  el>,  and  aip.  Ihe  parable  of  the  Va- 
merdtul  Servant,  Ut  iS»»>. 
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the  qnestion.  Temptation  is  a  means  of  ffrace,  but 
it  may  prove  to  be  an  occasion  of  stomoling  and 
even  of  ntter  destruction.  Blessed  is  the  man  that 
endnreth  it  (Ja  V^) ;  but  what  of  him  who  is  drawn 
away  by  his  own  lusts  and  enticed,  and  so  falls  into 
the  snare  of  the  devil?  By  putting  this  petition 
into  our  lips  Jesus  reminds  us  that  the  hour  of 
temptation  is  always  a  dangerous  hour.  He  hangs 
out  a  red  lamp  of  warning  on  the  dark  and  crook^ 
road  along  which  we  have  to  pass,  and  summons  us 
to  *  watch  and  pray '  (cf.  Mt  26**=Mk  14"). 

And  yet  temptations  must  come,  we  cannot  hope 
to  escape  meeting  them,  and  this  petition,  like 
every  other  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  is  subject  to  the 
rule  of  the  guiding  petition  of  all,  *Thy  will  be 
done.'  But  'Deliver  us  from  the  evil  one*  is  a 
prayer  that  Satan  may  not  gain  the  victory  over 
our  souls.  That  *  the  evil  one '  is  the  right  render- 
ing of  ToO  vomipov  is  now  commonljr  accepted  by 
scholars  on  grounds  of  exegesis.  It  is  in  keeping, 
too,  with  our  Lord's  teaching  about  the  presence 
and  influence  in  the  world  of  a  hostile  and  male- 
volent will,  an  '  enemy '  of  God's  Kingdom  and  its 
King  (cf.  Mt  IS*"'").    From  him  we  may  well 

gray  to  be  delivered.  Jesus  Himself  prated  for 
imon  that  in  the  hour  of  Satan's  sifting  his  faith 
might  not  fail  (Lk  22^*'*).  And  we  know  that  faith 
ne^  never  fail.  God  will  not  suffer  as  to  be 
tempted  above  that  we  are  able  (1  Co  10^'),  and 
this  petition  is  an  appeal  to  Him  for  strength  to 
endure  and  to  overcome  in  the  evil  day. 

4.  n8es.^l)  This  is  a  breviary  of  Christian 
pra^rer,  in  which  all  Christian  petitions  are  sum- 
marily comprehended.  As  the  commandments  of 
the  moral  law  are  all  gathered  up  in  the  two  tables 
of  duty  to  God  and  to  man,  so  the  petitions  of  tlie 
gospel  are  all  represented  in  the  two  divisions  of 
this  little  prater.  Apart  from  requests  of  a  per- 
sonal and  particular  kind,  everything  that  the  uni- 
versal Christian  heart  need  ask  for  is  explicitly 
stated  or  implicitly  enfolded  here,  whether  things 
on  earth  or  thini^s  in  heaven,  things  human  or 
Divine,  things  of  Uie  body  or  the  spirit,  things  of 
the  life  that  now  is  or  of  that  which  is  to  come. 

(2)  It  is  a  moM  or  directory  of  prayer.  Accord- 
ing to  Mt.'s  account,  Jesus,  when  He  gave  it,  had 
just  been  warning  His  disciples  against  the  for- 
malisms of  hypocrites  and  the  vain  repetitions 
which  the  Gentiles  use  (w.*^),  and  it  was  in  con- 
trast with  these  that  He  said,  *  After  this  manner 
pray  ye.'  Looking  at  the  manner  of  the  prayer  we 
are  struck  by  its  direct  sincerity,  its  brevity,  its 
simplicity,  its  calmnens  and  quietness  of  spirit,  its 
entire  suomission  to  the  will  of  God.  It  teaches  us 
that  we  are  not  heard  for  our  much  speaking,  that 
long  and  elaborate  prayers  are  unnecessary,  that  a 
simple  request  like  that  of  a  child  to  a  father  is 
enough,  it  teaches  also  the  right  relation  and 
proportion  in  prayer  between  what  belong  to  God 
ana  what  concerns  ourselves.  The  earthly  has  its 
claims,  but  the  heavenly  comes  before  it ;  and  all 
retjuests  must  be  made  in  subordination  to  the 
Divine  will. 

(3)  It  is  a  form  of  prayer.  The  prayers  which 
John  the  Baptist  taught  his  disciples  (Lk  11*) 
must  have  been  forms;  and  when  a  disciple  of 
Jesus,  reminding  Him  of  John's  custom,  said, 
*  Lord  teach  us  to  pray,'  it  was  doubtless  a  prayer- 
form  for  which  he  asked.  And  Jesus  justihed  the 
request  by  replying,  *When  ye  pray,  «ay.  Our 
Father,'  etc.  rfot  that  He  wished  His  disciples  to 
restrict  themselves  to  this  form  or  to  repeat  it  in- 
cessantly. It  is  signiflcant  that,  apart  from  these 
twojpassages  in  Mt.  and  Lk.,  we  do  not  hear  of  the 
Lortrs  Prayer  in  the  NT  again.  The  recorded 
prayers  of  the  Apostolic  Church  bear  no  resem- 
olance  to  it.  When  God  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of 
His  Son  into  men's  hearts,  they  prayed  with  freedom 


as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance.  And  yet  from 
the  first  this  must  have  been,  and  must  ever  con- 
tinue to  be,  a  speciaUy  consecrated  form  of  prayer, 
which  no  one  can  sincerely  use  without  being  con- 
scious that,  in  presenting  his  petitions  in  the  verv 
words  that  Christ  has  given,  he  is  asking  accora- 
ing  to  the  will  of  God  (cf.  1  Jn  6"). 

(4)  It  is  a  prayer  especially  for  social  use.  There 
are  prayers  which  can  be  offered  only  in  secret, 
and  Jesus  had  already  spoken  of  these.  *Thoii, 
when  thou  prayest,  enter  into  thy  closet,'  He  said 
(v.*).  But  this  was  a  prayer  for  the  whole  Chris- 
tian society  :  *  After  this  manner  pray  ye,'  *  When 
ve  pray,  say.'  The  invocation  is  addressed  to  '  our 
Father,'  the  requests  are  on  behalf  of  others  as  well 
as  ourselves :  *  give  us,*  *  forgive  «*,'  *  bring  us  not,' 
'deliver  us.*  And  so  this  prayer,  which  is  an 
appeal  to  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  is  also  a  constant 
reminder  of  our  human  and  especially  of  our  Chris- 
tian brotherhood.  It  teaches  us  to  join  our  desires 
with  those  of  the  universal  Church  as  we  pray  for 
the  coming  of  the  Kingdom.  It  teaches  us  when 
we  ask  for  bread,  or  forgiveness,  or  guidance  and 
deliverance,  to  b^  the  needs  of  others  along  with 
our  own  on  our  hearts  before  God,  and  to  remem- 
ber that  the  unspeakable  privilege  of  intercession 
is  of  the  very  essence  of  Christian  prayer. 

LiTBRATUiuL— See  preoediDgr  article. 
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Literature. 

Introductory. — The  Lord's  Supper  has  been  for 
centuries,  and  is  to-day,  a  theological  storm-centre : 
though  the  blasts  have  shifted,  recent  critical 
scholarship  having  occasioned  a  new  incidence  of 
forces.  Former  controversies  raged  round  the 
meaning  of  the  institution.  At  ]iresent  the  dis- 
cussion is  even  more  vital,  for  it  is  a  matter  not 
of  interpretation  only,  but  of  the  trustwortliiness 
of  the  sources.  The  Gospels  as  they  now  stand 
are  said  to  owe  so  mucn  to  the  thought  and 
practice  of  the  growing  Church,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  read  between  the  lines  in  order  to  detect 
the  simple  form  of  the  Eucharist  on  the  day  of  its 
first  celebration,  when  4t  signified  rather  the  abro- 
gation of  the  old  worshij)  and  the  near  approach  of 
the  Kingdom  than  the  institution  of  a  new  wor- 
ship.' It  is  denied  that  Jesus,  with  His  views  as 
to  the  speedy  consummation  of  His  Kingdom, 
could  have  instituted  the  Supper  as  a  per[>etual 
memorial  of  His  death  ;  and  the  connexion  in  the 
Grospels  between  the  Last  Supper  and  the  Passover 
is  regarded  as  a  later  overlying  deposit,  which  can 
be  easily  detached  from  the  primitive  stratum. 
To  take  an  example,  Jesus  is  supposed  to  have 
uttered  the  words  of  the  Supper  recorded  in  the 
Gospels  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment.  Feeling 
Himself  already  victor  over  death  and  the  world. 
He  wishes  to  inspire  His  disciples  with  His  own 
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conviction,  and  by  an  act  of  vivid  imagination  con- 
ceives Himself  as  already  dispensing  the  blessings 
of  the  completed  Kingaom,  their  simple  farewell 
meal  having  been  transformed  into  the  great  Mes- 
sianic banquet  of  the  future,  which  commonly 
served  as  a  figure  for  the  jojrs  of  Messiah's  sove- 
reignty. Professor  Gardner  is  even  more  drastic 
in  his  treatment  of  the  Grospel  tradition,  eliminat- 
ing all  evidence  except  that  of  St.  Paul,  who,  he 
thinks,  was  the  real  originator  of  the  rite,  having 
*  turned  a  pagan  ceremony  to  Christian  use '  in  a 
moment  of  ecstasy  under  the  influence  of  what  he 
had  seen  of  the  Greek  mysteries  in  Corinth.  But 
the  great  majority  of  impartial  scholars  who  have 
discussed  the  question  do  not  adopt  such  a  highly 
critical  attitude  towards  the  narratives  of  the 
institution  of  the  Supper,  or  reverse  so  completely 
the  ordinarily  accepted  views  as  to  its  origin  and 
purpose.  No  sufficient  treatment  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  can  p«Lss  in  silence  these  problems  which 
have  been  raised  with  great  learning  and  acute- 
ness,  but  they  must  be  mscussed  in  relation  to  the 
method  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  who  brings  Israel  to 
its  fulfilment. 

1.  The  Sacramental  in  Hebrew  worship.— The 
term  '  sacrament '  denotes  an  outward  ana  visible 
sign  of  an  invisible  spiritual  reality.  By  means  of 
symbol,  which  is  metaphor  transformed  into  action 
or  concreteness,  truth  is  conveyed  to  the  partici- 
pants in  a  sacrament  much  more  readily  tnan  by 
the  bare  word.  Language  conveys  truth,  but 
symbol  does  what  language  cannot  compass.  The 
worship  of  the  OT  was  full  of  the  symbolic,  for  it 
is  almost  certain  that  the  cultus  was  in  its  essence 
no  arbitrary  prescription  of  meaningless  forms. 
The  sacrificial  system  was  held  to  be  a  means  of 
grace,  of  Divine  appointment,  whereby  the  wor- 
shipper could  approach  Jehovah.  It  must  have 
been  educative,  so  that  the  obedient  and  leal- 
hearted  Israelite  became  in  the  actual  observance 
more  receptive  of  moral  and  spiritual  truth.  In 
that  sense  the  sacrificial  system  of  Israel  was  truly 
sacramental.  But  whether  the  average  Hebrew 
recognized  the  sacramental  character  is  doubtful, 
for  the  great  prophets  constantly  warn  the  people 
that  the  mere  ritual  performance  of  sacrifice  is  in- 
efficacious. Some,  especially  the  earlier  prophets, 
often  seem  to  disparage  oflerings  entirely,  as  though 
the  only  worship  with  which  Jeliovah  is  well  pleased 
is  the  spiritual  service  of  moral  character  and  a 
contrite  heart.  And  yet  the  prophets  employ 
symbolic  action  again  and  again  in  the  service  of 
an  ideal  spirituality,  so  that  in  itself  symbol  has 
been  a  wiaespread  and  perfectly  legitimate  means 
of  grace.  The  transcendental  element  in  worship, 
however  brightly  or  faintly  the  contemporary  life 
of  Israel  may  have  been  illumined  by  the  spiritual 
truth  of  the  prophets,  had  all  but  vanished  from 
the  official  Juaaism  of  our  Lord's  day.  There  was 
no  open  vision.  No  prophet  or  seer  was  abroad  in 
the  (lull  day  of  rationalism.  Heroic  faith  had  been 
displaced  by  a  shrewd  but  commonplace  conduct. 
The  Law  had  come  in  alongside  Temple  service,  and 
ritual  was  observed  as  an  ordinance.  The  average 
Jew,  having  become  a  deist,  could  not  feel  sky, 
earth,  and  sea  palpitate  with  the  Divine  Spirit, 
and  so  was  impervious  to  sacramental  conceptions 
(W.  P.  Paterson,  art.  'Sacrifice*  in  Hastings' Z>j? 
iv.  341 ;  Bousset,  Bel,  des  JudcnthumSj  pp.  182- 
184).  It  was  to  the  *poor  of  the  land*  wno  cher- 
ished the  prophetic  iaeal  that  the  parabolic,  the 
sacramental,  the  symbolical  in  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  would  appeal. 

2.  The  Method  and  Teaching  of  JesoB.— The 
Grospel  narratives  represent  the  Supper  as  a  solemn 
final  act  in  the  life  of  the  Messiah.  But  the 
Messiah  of  their  delineation  is  a  Person  of  startling 
originality.    He  penetrates  through  the  cmst  of 


unimaginative  moralism  to  the  living  prophetic- 
stream  which  in  His  day  found  its  way  to  the  sur- 
face only  in  tiny  rivulets.  On  His  own  authority 
He  claims,  while  purifying  and  enlarging  the  hopes 
of  prophecy,  to  fulfil  all  that  was  truest  in  the  reli- 
gion of  Israel,  having  accepted  in  His  Temptation 
the  Divine  ideal  of  a  Kin^om  unalloyed  oy  any 
earthly  aspirations.  He  discovers  and  applies  to- 
Himself  the  title  'Son  of  Man,'  and  in  virtue  of 
His  position  inaugurates  changes  in  reli^pon  which 
constitute  a  breach  with  the  past,  for  His  doctrine 
concerning  worship,  foreshadowed  by  the  prophets, 
antiquates  bloody  sacrifices  and  opaque  ritual. 
To  say  that  Jesus  could  not  have  instituted  the 
sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper, 
because  He  looked  for  a  speedy  realization  ot  the 
Kingdom,  is  to  deny  that  He  had  the  complete 
vision  of  the  destiny  of  the  Servant  of  the  Lord 
whose  function  is  assumed  by  the  Son  of  Man, 
whereas  it  seems  certain  that  He  foretold  a  spiri- 
tual inheritance  among  the  Gentiles  in  return  for 
His  faithful  service  even  unto  death  (Is  42^*  62^'"^ 
62^*,  Mk  1",  Lk  4W-21,  Mt  12",  Mk  10«).  Another 
unique  prophetic  ideal  was  the  consummation  of 
the  Kingdom  in  the  Day  of  the  Lord .  With  respect 
to  this  also  we  must  assume  that  Jesus  was  a 
creator  of  spiritual  truth,  for  the  consistency  of 
the  Synoptic  portraiture  of  Jesus,  and  the  purity 
of  His  own  views  as  to  His  mission,  demand  that 
our  interpretation  of  His  outlook  into  the  future  of 
the  Kingdom  should  not  be  limited  by  the  current 
ideas  of  Jewish  apocalypses,  or  by  the  literal 
symbolism  of  OT  prophecy. 

We  infer  from  the  Gospels,  (1)  that  before  the 
close  of  His  ministry  in  Galilee  Jesus  had  looked 
forward  to  His  death  as  the  goal  of  His  service 
(Mk  8^^) ;  (2)  that  this  death  was  to  result  in  the 
redemption  of  the  new  Israel  to  which  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  old  would  be  transferred  (Mk  10^ 
J2r-i2j .  (3j  i^iiat  He  expected  an  earthly  future  for 
His  Kingdom  outlasting  the  earthly  Jerusalem, 
and  involving  its  establishment  among  the  Gentiles 
(Mk  4«>-w  12^-"  13i»-i**-,  Lk  13»2-»  21»>-«).  No 
less  evident,  however,  was  the  inability  of  the  dis- 
ciples to  understand  that  the  road  of  service  even 
unto  death  was  the  road  to  the  crowning  glory  of 
the  Kingdom.  For  Him  thus  steadily  to  set  His 
face  towards  Jerusalem,  was,  they  thought,  a  sheer 
and  fatal  fascination  (Mk  10«-«,  Lk  IS^^''). 

Nor  \s  the  institution  of  the  sacrament  of  the 
Supper  inconsistent  with  the  method  of  Jesus. 
The  day  for  symbolism  was  not  past,  provided  the 
symbolism  was  adequate ;  and  this  Supreme  Teacher 
surpasses  all  others  in  the  use  of  parable  and 
symbol.  Every  meal  with  His  disciples  becomes 
sacramental  through  its  prayer  of  thanksgiving,  a 
symbol  of  the  spiritual  truth  that  in  Him  Crod  was 
giving  to  the  world  the  food  that  was  real  indeed 
(Jn  6""**).  Nor  would  such  a  procedure  be  alto- 
gether strange  to  men  who  would  remember  that 
in  the  OT  the  common  meal  was  the  symbol  of  a 
completed  covenant  (Gen  26»  31**,  Ex  24",  2  S  3» ; 
see  K6nig,  *  Symbols,  Symbolical  Actions '  in  Hast- 
ings* DB,  Ext.  Vol.,  171**).  In  order  to  understand 
the  significance  of  this  institution,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  disciples  had  committed  all  their 
fortunes  to  Jesus.  Their  faith  had  been  for  them 
a  heroic  venture,  and  the  death  of  the  Messiah 
meant  little  less  than  His  desertion  of  them.  That 
night,  death  like  a  dark  shadow  hovering  over 
them  was  forcing  their  loved  one  within  its  portal. 
They  could  not  see  that  a  glorious  light  was  shin- 
ing on  His  back,  that  He  was  in  reality  an  angel  of 
blessing.  They  needed  a  pledge  of  love  significant 
of  the  future  and  yet  full  of  tender  memories. 
This  the  Lord's  Supper  becomes  to  them.  That  it 
was  a  mark  of  supreme  wisdom  thus  to  perpetuate 
the  significance  ot  His  death  for  the  completion  of 
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His  Kiai^doTii  in  concrete  symbolUm.  in  eridont 
from  thuir  niLsinterpretation  of  thvir  Lord'^  [iro- 
tnim  EiH  to  the  future  of  His  Kingdoni  on  eurtli 
And  Uia  own  retora  ;  but  we  are  led  h>  expect 
-only  nnch  worda  itnd  Bjinbolio  action  as  would 
illuminate  the  spiritual  idea  of  tlie  Kingdom ; 
not  precepts  and  ritual  ordinance  for  ita  external 
organization. 

3.  PftMOver  Eve. — Jesus  came  into  Jerusalem 
OD  the  morning  of  the  lirst  day  of  the  week,  and 
for  several  da;a  escaped  the  plots  of  Uia  eneuiiea. 
Hut  Jadas  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  the  chief 


Iterant  of  this  accomplished  treachery,  the  other 
disciplei,  observing  tliat  Jesus  has  as  yet  made  no 
arrangement  fur  tlie  celebration  of  the  feast,  say 
nnU)  Him  'on  the  lirBt  day  of  nnleavened  bread, 
when  they  aacriliced  the  I'assover,  Where  wilt  thou 
that  we  go  and  make  ready  that  thou  niayeBt  eat 
the  PaaeoverT'  (!+'*).  Now  we  are  embarked  upon 
a  sea  of  difficulties.  The  GohmIh  Be|arat«  very 
dbtinctly — the  Synoptics  on  tne  one  Hide,  the 
Fourth  on  the  otlier.  Did  Jesus  eat  the  regular 
Passover  with  His  disciples,  or  did  He  not!  At 
first  siclit  the  Synoptic  Gospels  seem  to  say  that 
He  diC  But,  according  to  Jolm,  Jesus  died  on  the 
afternoon  nhen  the  PaBSover  Iamb  was  slain  (Jn 
13^»IM»). 

(a)  The  Synoptie  GotpeU—tn)  Evidence  that  the 
last  meal  was  eaten  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Tegular 
Passover  meal  is  offered  by  Mfc  U""*,  Mt26"-", 
Lk  22''  *■  "■  "■  ",  the  last  verses  laying  etipecial 
stress  upon  the  desire  of  Jesus  to  eat  this  Passover 
with  HiH  disciples.  Many  features  of  the  meal 
also  suggest  the  Passover,~the  family  group  with 
JesDB  presiding,  the  prayers  of  thankstrfvin"  the 
cups  (Lk  22"-*),  the  bredking  of  the  bread,  the 
nafeuin  demeanour,  the  exposition,  the  conclusion 
with  a  hytnn. 

(^)  But  the  Synoptics  contain  hints  that  the 
Supper  was  not  a  regular  Pa-asovcr  raeal.  It  is 
stated  in  Mk  14'-',  tliat  two  days  before  the  fea-^t 
the  priests  resolved  to  capture  Jesus,  and  to  execute 
Htm  before  any  sympathiiers  among  the  jiopulnce 
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could  interfere ;  and,  since  nothing  is  said 
contrary,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  pur. 
pose  was  carried  out.  It  would  appear  that,  accord- 
ing to  contemporary  Jewish  practice,  Passover,  the 
14tb  Nisan,  was  spoken  of  as  the  boginning  of  the 
feast  ilaffoth,  though  originally  Unleavened  Bread 
began  on  ISth  Nisan  (Wellhausen,  Ecnniicliniu. 
Marti.  115;  Schhrer,  ThLZ,  1st  AprU  1893.  col, 
182;  as  against  Chwolson  in  Diu  letzte  Paniamahl). 
But  only  work  necessary  for  preparing  food  was 
permitted  from  sunset  on  the  14th  to  sunset  on 
the  31st,  and  it  would  have  been  illegal  or  contrary 
to  custom  to  arrest  Jesus  that  night  with  Nwords 
and  staves,  to  hold  a  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrin,  to 
release  a  prisoner,  to  purcluise  grave-clotheB,  and 
to  take  the  dead  body  don-n  irom  the  cross,  if 
He  ate  the  regular  Passover  meal  on  Thursday 
evening  Nisan  14.  Further,  there  is  no  mention  in 
the  Synoptic  narrative  of  their  eating  the  lamb 
{JtvrUh  Encyr.  x.  art,  'P  "       ••!-■- 


which  began  on  Friday  at  sunset.  Nevertheless 
the  preponderating  impression  of  the  Synoptic 
Goitpels  is  certainly  in  favour  of  this  meal  having 
been  related  in  some  way  to  the  Passover  feast. 
It  IB  distinctly  so  stated,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
suppose  that  tJiere  were  not  good  grounds  in  the 
primary  sources  for  such  united  testimony. 

(ft)  fhe  Fourth  Grapil.—FTom  Jn  18"  we  must 
infer  that  Jesus  died  on  the  afternoon  before  Pass- 
over^'between  the  iwo  evenings'  (IH  16').  This 
0  strongly  reinforced  by  Jn  13'- ",  that 
vou  II.— 5 


Dr.  Hort,  with  whom  Dr.  Sanday  and  Mr.  C.  H. 
Turner  agree,  believes  that  the  Fourth  Evangelist 
Ls  ^lently  correcting  a  false  impression  left  by  the 
Synoptists  {Expos.  IV.  v.  [1892]  p.  182;  Hastings' 
VB  i.  411'.  On  the  other  side  see  Edersheiiii,  Life 
and  Tima  of  Jemm  the  Meanah,  Bk.  v.  ili.  x.). 
St.  John  neither  here  nor  elsewhere  refers  directly 
to  the  institution  of  the  Supper,  but  in  6=-»  liw 
conception  of  the  truth  tliat  underlies  the  Sacra- 
ment IS  set  forth  in  the  oonversation  of  Jesus.  He 
states  that  tlie  miracle  of  the  feeding  of  the  5000 
took  place  at  Passover  time  (8*,  so  true  reading}, 
probably  seeing  in  it  a  ligure  of  the  Christian 
Passover.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  his  filing 
of  the  day  of  our  Lord's  death  before  the  regular 
Passover,  there  is  good  ground  tor  holding  that  he 
implicitly  relates  the  Last  Supper  to  the  Passover 
(Westcott,  St.  John,  pp.  96,  113;  Holtzmann, 
AT  Theol.  ii.  503 ;  Wendt,  St.  John's  Gorpel.  137- 
139).  See,  further,  artt.  Dates,  vol.  i.  p.  413 if.. 
Last  Supper,  Passovek  (U.). 

(c)  The  Apoalle  Paul.— Thonuli  I  Co  5'- •  is  often 
interpreted  so  as  to  make  St.  Paul  agree  with  the 
Fourth  Evangelist,  that  Jesus  died  when  the  laml>s 
for  the  feast  were  slain,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
this  idea  was  in  his  mind.  He  is  comparing  the 
Christian  life  with  the  old  Passover  u]ion  which 
the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread  followed  (Ex  12'» 
IS').  So  now,  since  the  Chrii'tian  Passover  has 
begun  throuj^h  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  all  impurity 
must  be  removed  from  their  lives.  Perhaps  1  Co 
10''  '■  •■  "■ "  have  the  imagery  of  the  Passover ;  '  the 
cup  of  blessing'  (v.")  was  one  of  the  mo^t  Haored 
elements  of  the  Paschal  meal  (Edersheiin,  op.  cit. 
ii.  SIO  f.  ;  but  for  opposite  view,  see  Holtzmann, 
op.cU.  ii.  184  f.). 
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sort  a  keeping  of  the  Passover  by  this  little  group 
(but  see  Robiniton.  art.  '  Eucharist '  in  Earyc.  Bibl. 
i.  i  3).  The  words  of  Jesus  in  Lk  22^''  ""t  become 
intelligible  when  we  remember  what  the  Passover 
meant,  and  also  His  method  in  promulgating  His 
Kingdom.  Passover  was  the  greatest  national  feast, 
gathering  into  itfielf  whatever  wai  most  sacred  in 
the  religious  life  of  Israel.  It  wan  the  memorial 
of  national  redemption.  Through  its  families- 
each  a  part  of  the  larger  whole— Israel  entered 
annually  into  renewed  covenant  relationship  with 
Jehovah,  who  had  gracionsly  preserved  and  ran- 
somed the  People.  It  was  a  sacrificial  feast  allied 
with  t!ie.!Ae/ani»inor  peace-ofTeringa.  The  eprinkled 
blood  denoted  atoning  efficacy  (v.  Orelli,  'Passah,' 
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in  PBE^  xiv. ;  art.  *  Passover  '  in  Hastings*  DB  iii. 
and  in  Jewish  Enci/c),  N6w  Israel  is  on  the  point 
of  being  transformed.  A  new  redemption  is  to  be 
completed.  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple,  with  its 
bloody  sacrilices  and  ritual  worship,  are  soon  to 
disappear.  But  while  the  Messiah  is  abrogating 
the  letter  of  the  old,  He  fulfils  its  spirit.  He  is 
supplying  new  wine-skins  for  the  new  wine.  Just 
as  He  has  provided  the  new  Israel  with  a  new 
conception  of  worship  (Mt  6^"'*,  Jn  4"'**),  a  new 
standard  of  righteousness  (Mt  5"'*),  and  a  reinter- 


pretation  of  the  Sabbath  (Mk  2»-«  3»-»),  so  now  He 
transfigures,  while  yet  He  preserves  the  identity 
of,  the  central  institution  of  Israel's  national  life. 
By  '  a  masterpiece  of  {)ractical  skill  as  a  teacher ' 
Jesus  enshrines,  in  this  symbolic  action,  for  the 
spiritual  representatives  of  the  new  Israel,  the 
memory  of  its  ransom  through  the  death  of  Mes- 
siah, whereby  a  new  covenant  relationship  with 
Jehovah  is  possible. 

4.  The  Institution.  —  Mk  I4M-»   Mt  2a»-»   Lk 
22"-a>,  lColI»-»: 


And  as  they  were  eating 

And  as  they  were  eating 

And 

In  the  night  in  which  He  was  betrayed 

He    brake  it  and         gave  to  them 


He  took  bread  and  when  He  had  blessed 

Jesus  took  bread  and  blessed 

He  took  bread  and  when  He  had  given  thuiks 

the  Lord  Jesus  took  bread  and  when  He  had  given  thanks 

and  said,  Take  ye   this  is  my  body 


Mk 
Mt 
Lk 
ICo 

Mk 

Mt 
Lk 
lOo 

Lk 
lOo 

Mk 
Mt 
Lk 
ICo 

Mk 
Mt 
Lk 
lOo 

Mk 
Mt 

Lk 

ICo 

Mk         Verily  I  say  unto  you  I  will  no  more  drink  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine 

Mt         But      I  say  unto  you  I  will  not  henoeforth  drink  of  Uiis  fruit  of  the  vine 

Lk  (v.  18)  For  1  say  unto  you  I  will  not       from  henceforth     drink  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine 

Mk        Until  that  day  when  I  drink  it  new  in  the  Kingdom  of  God 

Mt        Until  that  day  when  I  drink  it  new  with  you  in  my  Father's  Kingdom 

Lk        Until  the  Kingdom  of  God  shall  come 

1  Co  adds :  For  as  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread  and  drink  this  cup  ye  proclaim  the  Lord's  death  till  He  come. 


And  brake  it  and  He  gave  to  the  disciples  and  said.  Take  eat  this  is  my  body 

He    brake  it  and        gave  to  them  saying  this  is  my  body  which  is  given  for  you 

He     brake  it  and  Mid  this  is  my  body  which  is  for  you 

This  do  in  remembrance  of  me. 

This  do  in  remembrance  of  me.  [unto  them 

And  He  took  a  cup  and  when  He  had  given  thanks  He  gave  to  them  and  they  all  drank  of  it.    And  He  said 

And  He  took  a  cup  and  gave   thanks  and  gave  to  Uiem  suing  drink  ye  all  of  it 

And  the  cup  in  like  manner  after  supper  saying 

And  the  cup  in  like  manner  after  supper 

This         is  (covenant)      my  blood  of  the  covenant 

For  this  is  (covenant)       my  blood  of  the  covenant 

This  cup  is  the  new  covenant  in  my  blood 
This  cup  is  the  new  covenant  in  my  blood 

which  is  shed  for  many 

which  is  shed  for  many  unto  remission  of  sins 

which  is  shed  for  you 

niis  do  as  often  as  ye  drink  it  in  remembrance  of  me 


We  read  in  Matthew  and  Mark  that,  during  a 
meal,  Jesus  took  bread  and  brake  it.  Possibly  it 
was  one  of  the  unleavened  cakes  used  at  the  Feast, 
though  the  foregoing  discussion  renders  unneces- 
sary any  attempt  to  fix  this  action  into  the  order 
of  the  regular  Passover.  The  procedure  was  pecu- 
liarly solemn,  with  an  added  gravity,  because  for 
the  first  time,  a  few  moments  before,  Jesus  had 
announced  that  one  of  the  little  group  was  a  traitor 
(Lk  22^*^-®,  which  puts  this  after  the  narrative  of 
the  Supper,  is  probably  a  displacement).  Ruin 
without,  treachery  within,  the  disintegration  of 
the  brotherhood  may  well  have  seemed  to  have 
already  begun,  and  collapse  was  staring  them  in 
the  face.  Nothing  but  the  serene  assurance  of 
Jesus  could  brac«  them  against  such  disaster. 
Like  a  father  presiding  at  a  family  meal.  He 
rallies  them,  in  full  view  of  His  own  death,  by 
such  a  thanksgiving  as  they  had  often  heard  from 
Him  before  (Mt  W^  15»,  Jn  6").  There  is  no 
suggestion  here  of  exaltation  or  ecstasy.  His 
demeanour  is  that  of  confidence,  subaued  by 
sorrow  for  His  betrayal  and  the  hatred  of  His 
enemies.  The  presumption  from  the  order  of  Mk 
I418-21  and  Jn  IS'-**'*  is  against  the  traitor  having 
remained  throughout  the  Supper. 

{a)  The  common  underlying  Tradition,  —  The 
action  of  Jesus  in  solemnly  breaking  bread  and 
handing  it  to  His  disciples  must  mean  tliat  His 
body  is  likewise  to  be  broken,  destroyed  by  men  ; 
but,  when  assimilated  by  His  disciples,  He  in  His 
complete  Person  will  become  their  spiritual  food. 
It  is  parabolic,  or  rather,  it  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  allegories  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  as  e.g. 
Jn  15\  where  Jesus  claims  to  be  *  most  really  and 
yet  not  materially  the  true  vine*  (Westcott). 
Quite  apart  from  tlie  ouestion  of  its  historical 
value,  the  discourse  of  Jesus  in  Jn  6*''**  may  be 
used  to  illuminate  this  procedure,  because  the 
same  truth  is  expressed  in  Jn.  in  words  as  in  the 
Lord's  Supper  by  words  and  symbol. 


The  second  part  of  the  Supper  is  another  sol- 
emnly acted  allegory.  Old  is  passing  over  into 
new.  At  Sinai  sprmkled  blood  had  ratified  a 
covenant  (Ex  24^'^).  Jeremiah,  all  but  submerged 
in  the  flood  which  was  carrying  on  its  surface  the 
fragments  of  the  old  system,  sees  like  a  rainbow 
of  hope  the  new  covenant  which,  with  its  promise  of 
forgiveness  of  sins,  was  to  be  established  on  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  God ;  and  later  came  the  profound 
truth  that  this  new  covenant  between  God  and 
man  could  be  inaugurated  only  by  the  death  of 
the  Servant  of  the  Lord,  whose  sufferings  would 
bring  salvation  to  the  whole  world  (Is  42"  49" 
5218.T4. 15  5311. 12 .  see  Kautzsch,  *  Religion  of  Israel,* 
in  Hastings*  DB,  Extra  Vol.  708). 

The  new  covenant  is  about  to  be  ratified  by 
Messiah's  blood.  The  manj  are  to  be  ransomed 
(Mk  10**),  these  representatives  of  the  true  Israel 
being  but  the  first  to  appropriate  the  benefits  of 
the  new  covenant.  Parabolic  or  symbolic  this 
meal  was,  but  both  parts  do  not  convey  the  same 
truth.  The  first  action  is  a  vehicle  for  the  truth 
that  Jesus  Himself  will  continue  to  be  for  His 
disciples  their  heavenly  food  unto  eternal  life ;  the 
second  that,  in  virtue  of  Messiah's  death,  salvation 
from  sin  is  possible  through  the  covenant  grace  of 
God.  To  attribute  the  conception  of  the  second 
half  of  the  institution,  as  it  is  recorded  in  Mk.,  to 
the  influence  of  Pauline  thought,  is  to  do  injustice 
to  the  fact  that  its  roots  are  deeply  imbedded  in 
OT  prophecy,  although,  like  many  other  ideas,  its 
flower  nrst  appears  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus. 

His  closing  words  have  a  future  outlook.  Death 
will  end  in  victory,  and  when  the  Day  of  the 
Lord  shall  usher  in  the  Kingdom,  He  will  again 
hold  fellowship  vnth  His  disciples  at  the  eternal 
Messianic  banquet.  That  Day  oegan  to  come  with 
power  as  the  Spirit-filled  Church  received  the  Gen- 
tiles for  her  inheritance,  and  the  eagles  gathered 
upon  the  carcase  of  official  Judaism. 

(6)  Differences  in  detail, — The  records,  as  pre- 
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served  in  the  TR,  divide  into  two  types — Maxk- 
Matthew  and  Luke- Paul.  In  the  shorter  recension 
of  Luke,  to  be  referred  to  later,  there  is  an  inde- 
pendent narrative.  We  begin  with  the  Markan 
tradition,  reproduced  mainly  in  Matthew,  as  the 
earliest  source. 

(i.)  Mark- Matthew. — ^The  words  *  take  (eat) '  may 
]>erhap8  be  intended  to  emphasize  the  representa- 
tive action  of  the  disciples.  As  those  wlio  are  to 
sit  on  twelve  thrones,  they  are  not  eating  a  com- 
mon meal  but  accepting  tliis  blessing  for  Israel. 
Some  justification  of  this  view  may  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  in  Luke  and  Paul  the  addition  '  which  is 
(given  or  shed)  on  your  behalf '  is  qualified  by  the 
words  *  do  this  in  remembrance  of  me,'  whereas  in 
Mk.  -Mt. ,  which  omit  this  injunction  altogether,  the 
words  run  '  which  is  shed  for  many,'  as  tliough  the 
meal  had  a  wider  reach  than  an  ordinary  supper. 
The  omission  from  Mk.-Mt.  of  the  command  to 
repeat  the  meal  as  a  memorial  is  the  most  remark- 
able difference  between  the  two  sources  for  the 
Supper.  Mt.  diflers  from  Mk.  in  minor  points,  the 
most  important  being  the  addition  of  the  words 
'  unto  remission  of  sins,'  which  may  have  been  a 
<;urrent  or  ritual  interpretation,  but  in  any  case 
merely  render  explicit  the  idea  of  the  new  covenant 
<Jer  31»*). 

(ii.)  Luke  22i»-»  — The  difficulties  of  the  text  are 
such  that  so  far  no  final  decision  has  been  reached 
with  regard  to  them,  some  scholars  indeed  think- 
ing tliat  the  textual  problem  is  involved  in  the 
Synoptic  problem.  The  evidence  is  as  follows: 
( 1 )  The  TR  is  supported  by  K ABCL.  (2)  Old  Latin 
b  e  (k  defective)  have  the  order  16.  19*.  {koI  Xa/3Uw 
doTor  .  .  ,  rb  ffCifid  fjLov)  17.  18,  and  omit  19^  20. 
Old  Syriac  (Syr  *^  and  Syr  *")  agree  in  the  main 
with  old  Latt.,  though  with  interpolations.  Their 
order  is  16.  19.  17.  18.  21.  'And  he  took  bread 
■and  gave  thanks  for  it  and  brake  it  and  gave  and 
said  :  This  is  my  body  which  is  for  you  (Syr  ■^  + 
*  is  given ') :  do  this  in  remembrance  of  me.  And 
(Syr  ■^  *  after  they  had  supped')  he  took  a  cup 
and  gave  thanks  over  it  ana  said :  Take  this  and 
share  it  among  yourselves  (Syr  "^  +  *this  is  my 
blood  of  the  new  covenant').  I  say  to  you  that 
from  this  time  on  I  shall  not  drink  of  this  growth 
of  the  vine  (Syr  ■^  *  fruit ')  until  the  kingdom  of 
God  comes.'  The  Pesh.  omits  17.  18 ;  Egyp.  omits 
16-18;  Marcion  omito  16.  18.  19^  and  after  19* 
comes  the  cup,  but  there  is  only  one.  (3)  D  a  ff ' 
i  1  omit  19*"  and  20.  Hort,  with  whom  Nestle 
agrees,  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  vv.^'***  *  were  not 
mrt  of  the  original  text  of  Luke.  Weiss,  Schiirer, 
Zahn,  and  others  also  believe  in  a  shorter  text,  but 
Zahn  looks  to  the  oldest  versions  rather  than  to 
D  a,  etc.,  for  the  proper  order.  Their  testimony 
is  uniform  for  the  order  of  Mk.-Mt. -Paul  (for  1  Co 
10'*  even  with  the  Didache  can  hardly^  in  the  face 
of  1  Co  11^,  be  cited  for  primitive  practice)  and  for 
-only  one  cup.  However,  Mark  and  Paul  seem  to 
have  influenced  the  oldest  Syriac  directly,  in  its 
additions  '  this  is  my  blood,'  etc.,  and  tlie  command 
for  repetition.  If  the  longer  text  be  accepted,  as 
it  is  by  many  scholars,  the  mention  of  the  two 
cups  may  be  due  to  the  recapitulatory  [)roi)ensity 
-of  Luke  (Thayer),  or  the  first  cup  may  signify  the 
close  of  the  Old  Covenant  in  the  last  Passover 
(16-18),  while  the  second  cup  belongs  to  tlie  New 
Covenant  (19*.  20).  In  favour  of  the  latter  view 
it  may  be  observed  that '  a  cup '  oocurs  in  v.^^,  but 
in  v.^  'the  cup,'  as  though  well  known  in  the 
Church  (Holtzmann).  There  is,  however,  other 
evidence  in  this  chapter  of  unsuitable  order  if  not 
disarrangement,  as  e.g,  vv.^*«  **"**,  where  a  change 
of  position  would  fit  the  narrative  better :  and  if  Jn 
13^*^  may  be  taken  as  a  guide,  it  would  seem  that 
Lk  22^'"^  should  come  before  the  institution  of  the 
Supper.     Hence  Hort's  excision  of  w.w*>'»  is  as 


yet  the  simplest  solution  of  the  difficulty.  In  that 
case  Luke  ciid  not  intend  to  give  the  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  institution  of  the  Supper,  but  rather 
its  meaning.  Whatever  the  originaJ  order  may 
have  been,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  desires  to 
lay  stress  on  the  Paschal  character  of  the  meaL 
The  old  dispensation  is  closing.  For  the  last  time 
Jesus  hands  His  disciples  the  Passover  cup :  in  the 
coming  Kingdom  He  will  provide  for  them  a 
heavenly  vintage  (cf.  Jn  15').  (See  Hort,  '  Notes 
on  Select  Readings,' p.  63  f. ;  Nestle,  Textual  Crit. 
of  Gr,  Test.  p.  276  L;  Zahn,  Bird,  in  d.  NT,  iL 
357  tf. ;  Sanday,  Hastings'  Z>^  ii.  636 ;  Plummer, 
SL  Luke,  496). 

(iii.)  FaiU, — 1  Co  ll»-«  is  evidently  drawn  upon 
by  the  author  of  the  longer  account  of  the  Suuper 
in  Luke.  The  Apostle  gives  unimpeachable  author- 
ity for  his  view  of  the  Supper,  claiming  that  he  had 
a  revelation  from  the  Lord,  though  it  is  highly 
probable  that  he  derived  it  indirecUy  through  the 
Apostles  (dir6  seems  to  involve  a  remote  source; 
see  Schmiedel,  Hand-Corn,  ii.  162).  Of  the  varia- 
tions from  Mk.-Mt.  the  most  important  are  the 
repetition  of  '  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me,'  and 
the  change  of  'This  is  my  blood  of  the  covenant* 
into  '  This  cup  is  the  new  covenant  in  my  blood ' : 
while  the  common  Synoptic  prophecy  of  Jesus  that 
He  Avill  drink  the  new  fruit  of  the  vine  in  the 
Kingdom  with  His  disciples,  nves  way  to  a  Pauline 
interpretation  of  the  forward  aspect  of  the  Supper 
— *  ye  proclaim  the  Lord's  death  till  he  come.* 

In  1  Cor.  the  subject  is  introduced  incidentally. 
There  is  no  formal  description  of  the  first  Supper, 
with  full  historical  detail.  The  narrative  is  in- 
tended to  correct  abuses  among  light-hearted 
Greeks,  who  seem  to  have  degraded  the  Supper  to 
the  level  of  their  former  heathen  club-banquets 
{ffvaffiriat  (pavoi).  They  had  few  such  sacred  asso- 
ciations as  the  Jews,  whose  annual  Passover  was 
a  valuable  discipline  in  reverence  for  Jehovah  their 
Redeemer.  These  Corinthians  had  poor  ideas  of 
the  awful  cost  of  their  redemption,  when  they 
failed  to  recognize  the  meaning  of  this  memorial 
of  Christ's  redeeming  death,  and  by  their  selfish 
party-spirit  profaned  the  Lord's  Supper,  instituted 
as  it  was  at  such  a  time  as  the  night  on  which  pre- 
parations for  His  betrayal  were  being  matured 
(irooed^dero).  The  rite  as  described  here  is  essen- 
tially the  same  as  in  the  Gospels ;  but  in  the  Gospels 
we  liave  the  historicaJ  account  of  its  creation  ;  while 
1  Cor.  describes  an  ideal  celebration  for  the  Chris- 
tian brotherhood. 

According  to  1  Co  11""*,  the  ruling  idea  of  the 
Supper  is  the  symbolical  display  of  redemption 
through  the  death  of  our  Lord,  and  the  same  con- 
ception, under  the  figure  of  the  Christian  Passover, 
is  involved  in  1  Co  5\  Another  truth  also  under- 
lying 1  !*•-",  but  especially  taught  in  lO**-**,  is  that 
all  tnose  who  partake  of  the  spiritual  food  and 
drink  in  this  Sacrament  are  brought  into  fellow- 
ship wdth  Christ  Himself,  and  are  thus  united  into 
one  body  (vv.**  *•  *•• "). 

(iv.)  The  Fourth  Gospel, — Though  the  institution 
of  the  Supper  is  not  found  in  tin.,  the  final  dis- 
courses of  Jesus  (13-17)  are  coloured  with  the 
thought  of  it  and  of  the  love-feast,  like  brilliant 
clouds  irradiated  by  the  sun  which  they  hide.  It 
is  in  a  measure  true  to  say  that,  while  the  Synop- 
tists  are  concerned  witli  the  Supper,  St.  John 
lingers  upon  the  memory  of  the  love-feast,  for  the 
conversations  have  the  one  great  theme  fittingly 
introduced  by  the  deed  of  humility  on  the  part  of 
Him  who  having  loved  His  own,  loved  tliem  unto 
the  end.  He  had  exhibited  the  new  law  of  love  of 
which  His  death  would  be  the  crowning  expression, 
and  He  becomes  at  once  their  example  and  their 
Sanctifier  (see  esp.  ch.  17).  The  Evangelist,  as  we 
have  seen,  seems  to  correct  the  Synopt&ts  as  to  the 
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day  of  Christ's  death,  but  he  relates  the  discourse 
of  ch.  6  to  tlie  Passover,  and  in  the  theme  he  a^ees 
substantially  with  them,  for  the  words  *  this  is  m^ 
body  .  .  .  this  is  mv  blood,'  with  their  symbolic 
accompaniments,  find,  an  excellent  interpretation  in 
Jn  6^^'^,  which  can  hardly  be  dissociated  from  the 
later  institution  of  the  supper  (see  Westcott,  St, 
John,  113;  Holtzmann,  NT  Theol,  ii.  501-503; 
Loisy,  QuatrUine  Evangih,  102-122,  760,  811). 

Results, — (a)  The  li^rd's  Supoer  was  instituted 
by  Jesus  as  a  perpetual  memorial  of  His  death.  It 
is  true  that  the  words  '  Do  tliis  in  remembrance  of 
me '  do  not  occur  in  the  oldest  tradition,  and  may, 
perhaps,  in  their  present  form  be  traceable  to  St. 
Paul ;  but  it  is  incredible  that  he  should  have 
originated  this  sacrament,  and  that  it  should  have 
been  adopted  from  him  by  the  Jewish  Christians. 
The  ordinance  was  in  existence  among  the  Jeru- 
salem Churches  before  his  conversion,  and  the  sym- 
bolism and  narrative  which  he  received  must  have 
been  invested  with  a  peculiar  saoredness,  for,  as 
preserved  in  the  written  Petrine  source  (Mark)  at 
least  twenty  years  later,  while  different  and  dis- 
tinctly more  original,  they  are  essentially  the 
same.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  early  Chris- 
tians would  have  turned  every  meal  into  a  com- 
memoration of  their  Lord's  death  without  His 
command,  for  even  after  the  death  they  failed  for 
a  while  to  understand  its  full  si^ificance.  After 
Pentecost  thej  might  have  found  their  meals  to  be 
symbols  of  His  perpetual  presence  to  nourish  them, 
but  that  they  should  have  combined  with  this  the 
necessity  of  His  death,  which  remained  a  solemn 
mystery,  would  be  inexplicable  except  under  the 
example  and  instruction  of  their  Lorci. 

(6)  The  Evangelical  records  relate  the  Supper  to 
the  Passover  either  directly  or  indirectly,  out  no 
such  transformation  of  the  original  feast  as  we  find 
in  the  Supper  would  have  been  made  by  the  primi- 
tive Churcli,  which  remained  thoroughly  Jewish, 
except  under  the  guidance  of  Jesus. 

(f)  Like  all  other  teaching  of  Jesus,  tliis  does  not 
prescribe  new  ritual  dependent  for  its  validity  upon 
a  set  of  fixed  terma  Possibly  freedom  was  allowed 
even  with  regard  to  the  oraer  of  the  action  (see 
shorter  text  of  Luke,  1  Co  10**  and  Didache) :  cer- 
tainly the  spirit  was  not  to  be  enslaved  by  an 
inerrant  repetition  of  sacred  words.  Complete 
verbal  accord  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  records,  nor 
even  in  St.  Paul  is  there  a  fixed  liturgical  formula 
sacli  as  might  be  repeated  by  a  presiding  officer ; 
but  the  import  of  the  Supper  was  preserved  and 
conveyed  mainly  by  a  generally  uniform  Christian 
practice. 

(d)  The  Lord's  Supper  was  a  *  visible  word '  con- 
veying the  truth  of  the  awful  mystery  of  Redemp- 
tion. Until  He  came,  however  long  or  short  might 
be  the  interval.  His  followers,  Jew  and  Grentile, 
would  in  this  acted  parable  read  their  Master's 
mind  in  regard  to  His  death,  tlie  culmination  of 
His  service  of  love  on  tlieir  behalf.  *  The  Passion 
of  Christ  was  itself  a  sacrament  or  mystery  of  an 
eternal  truth :  it  was  the  supreme  sacrament  of 
human  history  :  tlie  outward  and  visible  sign  of  a 
great  supra- temporal  fact'  (W.  R.  Inge,  Content io 
Veritatisy  p.  298  ;  see  also  art.  FELLOWSHIP,  §  ii.). 

5.  The  ApoBtolio  Church.  —  (a)  The  Jewish- 
Christian  Community. — *  To  break  (or  *  the  break- 
ing of ')  bread  '  (<rXai' — ij  jcXdcris  rov  Aftrov)  is  almont 
a  formula  in  the  NT  (Mk  8«  ||,  Mt  26«  Lk  24»  Ac 
243.46  20^.11^  I  Co  10"- 11*-").  The  term  does  not 
seem  to  have  l)een  employed  for  the  ordinary 
meals  of  the  Jews  or  their  sects  in  any  formal 
way  (see  Jer  16'-',  La  4*).  Undoubtecfly  sacri- 
ficial feasts  shared  in  by  fellow- worshippers  were 
common  not  only  in  heathen  circles  but  among 
the  Jews ;  they  were  consecrated  by  thanksgiv- 
ings and  other  religious  ritual  (Schttrer,  ThLZ, 


1891,  32),  and  it  would  have  been  quite  natural 
for  the  Christians  thus  to  associate  themselves 
together ;  but  a  widespread  religious  custom  is 
not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  usage,  and  its 
nomenclature  amon^  the  early  disciples.  Why 
was  it  distinguished  n'om  the '  fellowship '  {koipwUi} 
and  singled  out  by  a  different  terminology  ?  Partly 
because  of  the  memory  of  their  Lord^  constant 
table-fellowship,  to  which  His  thanksgivings,  with 
their  intense  reality,  had  given  religious  signifi- 
cance, but  much  more  because  of  the  Last  Supper 
carrying  His  command.  That  Supper  made  every 
common  meal  more  sacred.  Enshrining  the  love 
of  their  Master  in  the  symbolism  of  its  closing 
scene,  it  gave  new  meaning  to  the  communion  (u 
brethren  at  their  common  board.  It  became  the 
source  of  a  renewed  joy,  and  the  dailj  inspiration 
of  a  richer  hope.  So  the  term  '  breakmgof  bread  * 
covers  more  ttian  the  observance  of  the  Eucharist. 
It  designates  the  meals  of  which  tills  ordinance 
formed  an  integral  part,  the  action  of  breaking 
bread,  which  was  the  largest  factor  of  their  meal, 
being  used  to  denote  the  whole  feast.  We  mav 
assume  that  the  disciples  followed  their  Lord  s 
example,  celebrating  a  love-feast,  which  would  be 
enriched  with  memories  of  their  Master  and  teach- 
ing from  His  nearest  disciples,  and  closing  with 
the  more  solemn  thanksgiving  for  the  broken 
body  and  the  cup  of  blessing  wmch  Jesus  had  con- 
secrated. 

(6)  The  Pauline  Churches, — There  are  signs  in 
the  letters  of  St.  Paul  that  there  was  a  widespread 
doctrine  and  practice  to  which  his  own  churches 
would  conform  (Ro  6'^),  so  that  his  influence  over 
any  churches  but  those  of  his  foundation  must  not 
be  exaggerated,  especially  in  matters  so  vital  as 
the  sacred  observances  on  which  the  personal 
disciples  of  Jesus  would  be  regarded  as  primary 
authorities  (cf.  1  Co  1^^).  Nevertheless  the  Church 
underwent  a  profound  change  when  it  passed  from 
Jerusalem  and  the  village  churches  of  Judaea  to* 
the  large  cities  of  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Greece. 
All  ranks  now  contributed  their  share  to  the 
brotherhood.  Thus  of  necessity  the  disciples  could 
no  longer  meet  daily,  and  their  regular  gatherings 
were  held  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  (Ac  20',  1  Co 
1^,  Rev  V%  Probably  the  conduct  of  the  service 
at  Troas  (Ac  20'"")  was  that  of  the  average  Gentile 
congregation,  but  little  can  be  gathered  from  it 
except  that  there  was  a  weekly  meeting  of  the 
church  on  Sunday  night,  followed  by  a  common 
meal,  at  which,  in  this  case,  St.  Paul  presideil, 
and  protracted  the  discourse  till  daybreak.  The 
Lord  s  Supper  may  have  been  observed  at  some 
time  during  the  common  meal. 

Thanksgiving  was  such  an  outstanding  feature 
of  the  meal  that  already  in  1  Co  10^^  there  is  men- 
tion of  '  the  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless '  (some 
think  it  is  so  called  in  distinction  from  the  cups  at 
heathen  banquets),  and  aftenvards  the  meal  is 
called  *  the  Eucharist'  (Ignat.  Philad.  4,  Smyr,  6  ; 
Justin  Martyr,  Apol.  i.  64-66,  Trypho,  116,  117). 
This  Supper,  originated  and  presided  over  by  the 
Lord  (r6  Kvpiaxdp  ScTtpop),  did  not  owe  its  validity 
to  any  official  president  or  to  any  Apostolic  blessing. 
It  was  a  celebration  of  the  brotnerhood  as  a  whole  ; 
indeed,  the  sacrilege  of  the  Corinthians  consisted 
partly  in  destroying  the  bond  of  love  which  united 
into  one  bod^  the  brethren  who  ate  one  bread 
(1  Co  lO^*'-  ir-^')-  Only  brethren  seem  to  have  been 
admitted  to  the  Supper,  though  unbelievers  and 
strangers  attended  other  gatherings  of  a  hortatory 
or  didactic  nature  (14®).  It  is  noteworthy  that 
the  direct  references  to  the  Lord's  Sup|>er  in  the 
epistolary  writings  of  the  NT  are  confined  to  1  Cor., 
so  that  we  may  possibly  attach  a  larger  import- 
ance to  the  function  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the 
Christian  life  than  the  Apostle  Paul  (see  1  Co 
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!"■"),  lliongb  he  did  undoubtedly  regard  it  as  a 
powerfal  means  of  grate  (1  Co  lO'*^"). 

(e)  The  Agapr.  niid  the  Lord'n  Swpper. — While 
the  word  'Acape'  occnrB  only  once  in  the  NT 
(Jnde  ",  for  the  reading  of  2  1'  2"  is  alnioat  cer- 
tainly dTftroii),  there  can  be  DO  doobt  tliat  tlie 
common  nienJs  of  the  primitive  Christiana,  and 
the  table-fellowship  whicii  the  Corinthian r  abused, 
answer  to  the  later  Agape.  A  new  name  was 
given  to  what  was  really  n  new  thing,  for  there  U 
nothing  elsewhere  like  the  Kjnrit  of  love  which 
lailed  into  exLitence  and  jiervadcd  the  coiiunon 
interoooTBe  of  the  brotherhood.  The  occasion  for 
the  origin  of  the  name  may  be  found  in  Jn  13-16. 
though  the  technical  term  probably  did  not  come 
intouM  till  long  after  the  brethren  uadlieen  enjoy- 
ing the  reality. 

What  did  '  the  Lord's  8npper'  [ri  KvfuiKiy  ifimw, 
1  Co  11*')  precisely  mean !  Was  it  the  concluding 
part  of  the  Agai>e,  later  called  tlie  Encharist.  or 
aid  it  include  balh  the  Agape  and  the  Eucharist ! 
Or  was  the  Lord's  Supper  a  distinct  Eucharistic 
meal  sepArate  from  the  Aga]>e  ?  The  decision 
turns  partly  on  the  interpretation  of  1  Co  11™. 
JiUicher  Ik  of  the  opinion  that  *  the  Lord's  Supper  * 
was  quite  unlike  all  other  congregational  gather- 
ings, and  holdx  that  St.  Paul  found  fault  with  the 
Corintliians  because  by  their  greed  they  turned  a 
meal,  which  was  meant  U>  serve  the  brotherly 
unity  of  the  Church,  into  a  means  of  satisfjing 
their  appetiten  (^ee  Stewart,  Kxpoa.  July  18M, 
and  also  Drews,  PRE*  v.  662  f.).  Hut  there  are 
two  decisive  objections  to  this  view,  {a)  The 
Apostle  says  that  the  ordinance  was  instituted 
'  aft«r  supper '  (^ifri  tS  Senri'^ai,  11*),  (,8)  Bread 
and  wine  would  not  occasion  the  gluttony  which 
lie  rebukes.  It  is  much  more  dilticull  to  decide 
between  the  other  views.  Those  who  hold  that 
the  Agnpe  culminated  In  the  Eucharisit,  and  that 
the  whole  was  called  '  the  Lord's  .Supper,'  explain 
that  the  selhsb  conduct  of  the  Corintliian  chqnes 
rendered  impossible  auy  table- fellow  ship  like  that 
of  the  first  rA>rd'8  Supper,  when  the  feast  of  love 
cnlminatedin  the  Eucliarist.  (Keating,  Aqnpe  and 
Eucharinl,  Appendix  B  ;  Robertson  m  Hastingn' 
J)B  L  490'*).  Ferliam  this  agrees  witli  tlie  term 
'  breaking  of  bread,  and  the  practice  as  outlined 
in  Acts,  bat  the  words  of  St.  Paul  seeiu  to  separate 
this  port  of  the  feast  from  the  rest.  It  is  a  '  l/)rd's 
meal'  because  of  the  institution  by  the  Lord  which 
he  proceeds  to  relate.  '  It  is  impossible  for  you  to 
eat  a  real  Lord's  Supper  when  you  have  acted  bo 
disgracefully  in  the  Agatw.'  Further,  the  institu- 
tion '  after  supi)er,'  and  the  subsequent  histoid'  of 
the  ordinance,  seem  to  be  most  easily  explained  on 
this  view.  (WebsBcker,  ApoH.  Age,  Eng.  tr.  vol. 
ii.283ff.:  Zaim. 'Agnpen.'inPflE'i.  236f.).  The 
abuses  which  led  eventually  to  a  separation  of  the 
Agape  from  the  Eucharist  were  abundont  in 
Corinth,  thongh  the  urocess  of  dissociation  proved 
to  be  slow,  and  varied  in  difTerent  localities. 

6.  The  sab-JlpOitallc  Choroh.— (n)  Clement  ,.f 
Rome.— To  counteract  the  disturbances  resulting 
from  the  Corinthian  rivalries,  Clement  urges  the 
necessity  of  order  and  reverence  in  the  Hervice, 
which  will  be  effected  by  every  one  abiding  in 
his  own  part  ^^^).  The  bishops  ninst  otTer  'the 
gifts  blamelessly  and  holily  '  {44),  i.r. '  the  prayers 
and  thanksgivings,  the  alms,  the  Encharisti<'  ele- 
ments, tlie  contributions  to  the  Agape,  and  so 
forth '  (Lightfoot).  His  stately  prayers  and  in- 
idstence  upon  orderliness  may  point  to  a  develop- 
ing liturgical  service,  but  tlie  epistle  hheds  no  real 
light  npon  the  place  or  meaning  of  tbe  Eucharist 
in  the  worship  of  the  Church. 

(6)  Flini/'s  Letter  to  Tmjnn  {A.D.  lU].  —This 
letter  is  of  imiiortance,  but  raises  vexed  questions. 
How  far  the  practice  described  extended  beyond 
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the  Church  of  Bitliynio,  and  the  trustworthiness 
and  interpretation  of  evidence  which  he  drew  from 
apoetateOhristians.aredoubtfui.  Hesays:  'EsMnt 
soliti  stato  die  ante  lucem  convenite  carmenque 
Christo  quasi  deo  dieere  secnni  invicem,  seque 
Sacramento  non  in  scelus  aliquod  obstringere,  sed 
ne  furta,  ne  latrocinia,  ne  adulteria  committerent, 
ne  tidem  fuUerent,  ne  deposituni  appellnti  abne- 
u;arent :  quilins  peractis  morem  eibi  discedendi 
luisse,  rursusquG  coeundi  ad  capiendum  cibum, 
promiscuum  tamen  et  innoxiuiu '  {£/).  96.  7). 

•ctaolart.  UghUoot,  {Igti.  i.  wfl.)  and  KaniHy  ICh.  in  Hon. 
fimpire  9,  SIS  t.)  believe  thstthe  Eiu'lorlat  inil  <h»  ImLin  »»» 
---'  — "ii>  tinie,  wid  thstth 
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loot). 

(f)  Thr  Tai'-hiiig  of  the  Tvxlve  Aponlles.  —  Tlio 
uncertainty  of  the  date  and  local  origin  of  the 
Didaclie  renders  its  witness  doubtful,  (juite  difTer- 
ent in  tone  from  I'aal,  and  not  influenced  directly, 
it  would  ajipear,  by  John,  it  may  be  taken  as  a 
type  of  wideBiiread  Jewish  Christian  life  within 
the  limits  of  Palestine,  and  possibly  Egypt,  about 
the  end  of  the  lat  century.  The  Supper,  called 
'  the  Eucharist,'  and  associated  with  '  the  breaking 
of  bread,'  is  mentioned  in  uhapten'  9,  lU,  and  14. 
The  Eucliarist  is  not  yet  separated  from  the 
Agape,  if,  indeed,  they  are  not  identical,  for  the 
latter  is  not  mentionea,  though  some  take  ch.  9  to 
contain  the  closing  pntyers  of  the  Agape,  anil  cli. 
10  those  of  the  Eucharist  (Zahn,  WeizsUcker. 
Weiss,  Loofs).  It  is  held  on  the  Ixird's  Day,  and 
is  preceiicd  by  confession,  for  only  jiore  hearts 
make  praise  and  thanksgiving  possible.  The 
order,  as  in  the  shorter  form  of  Luke,  is  cup  and 
breujl ;  but  nothing  is  said  as  to  the  niethoil  of 
celebration,  except  that,  while  a  set  form  of 
prayers  is  given  for  ordinary  uoe,  prophets  are 
allowed  freedom.  There  is  no  sign  of  a  priest, 
and  the  celebration  is  the  common  act  of  the 
whole  Charcli.  Onlv  the  baptiied  are  to  partake 
of  tlie  Eucharist,  which  is  that  holy  thing  that 
cannot  be  ;fiven  to  the  dogs,  though  not  Mcause 
the  Eucliaristic  elements  are  regameil  as  convey- 
uig  some  mysterious  power,  or  are,  in  any  sense, 
sacrificial ;  for  there  is  not  much  advance  on 
Ro  12'.' 

The  Dirlarhe  is  mystical,  like  the  Fourth  (.iospel. 
Life  and  knowledge  come  through  the  appropria- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ  ss  Meiwiab.  but  no  reference  is 
made  to  redemption  throiigh  His  blood.  A  unique 
figure — that  of  the  crains  of  wheat  being  brought 
together  to  form  one  loaf — is  ajiplied  to  the  sanctifi- 
cation  of  the  Cliurch  in  a  unity.  Thanks  are  given 
for  knowledge  of  God,  for  faith  and  immortality 
brought  through  .leans  the  Servant,  and  for  daily 
food,  but  especially  for  tlie  spiritual  food  through 
Jesus.  After  the  stress  of  tlie  present  evil  age, 
which  may  soon  close  with  the  advent  of  the  I-ord, 
will  come  the  pence  of  perfect  mystical  union  in 
the  Church  of  the  completed  Kingdom  (Bartlel, 
'  Didache,'  Hastings'  DB,  Extra  Vol.  439  ft'. ;  Drews 
in  Neutexl.  Ajml-n/phen,  182-188). 

ill)  IgHaliaa.^The  Lord's  Supper  assumes  large 

*  '  lixufirTia  In  Christian  nngt  bu  tiro  Donc^retv  Hnnel 
hedrtea  the  sbitnct  HnH  :  (1)  •■  th>nk«iHng  In  word^  and 
(i)  B  Uiink^vinic  in  nflerioKB ;  uid  In  «rly  times  It  ippeui  lo 
denote  slwmys  the  offering  or  thing  offered  ItAelf.  not  uie  «ra- 
juaVtvjBrvks,  arl.bclutJtiiti(iB'(Il<rl>-'2^^  veJ.  lU.  M6> 
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ualled  'tlie  EucbariHt'  {Eph.  13,  PhU.  4,  Sinjfr. 
6,  8).  It  U  Btill  iMHOiriated  with  the  Aj^ape  (Stnyi: 
8.  1,  2),  and  the  term  'breaking  of  bread'  seenis 
to  include  both  (Eph.  20).  His  utteiuncea  oft«n 
Htand  out  untoned  in  tlie  atnioxphere  of  contro- 
venjr  with  the  Docetiitts,  agaimtt  whom  he  is  never 
wearied  of  inaiating  upon  the  reality  of  tlie  human 
nature  of  Jesus  Christ  wliich  is  eBuentiiJ  to  salva- 
tioD.  Only  in  the  one  Church  is  this  full  truth 
prenervtid,  and  the  Eucharist  ia  the  nymbul  of  unity, 
for  tliere  tiie  tfifts  of  Balvatiou  whicli  are  the  full 
fellowHhip  of  lite  with  Christ  fmd  Henhly  expression, 
So,  to  be  valid,  it  must  be  celebrated  by  the  bishop, 
who,  as  opposed  to  all  heretics,  pcrfoTms  the  sacra- 
ment as  an  act  of  the  Chnrch  iia  a  whole.  For 
Ignatius  the  npiritual  Hupersenslble  world  is  in- 
tensely real,  but  it  becomes  illnitoij  without  an 
earthly  or  material  form,  and  only  tlirough  the 
appropriation  of  the  Hesh  and  blood  of  Clirist  do 
believers  enter  into  niyHtical  union  with  God. 
ThiH  is  most  (ally  reauxed  in  the  breaking  of 
bread,  an  action  efficacious  as  an  antidote  to 
spiritual  death  —  'a  medicine  for  i(nmortality' 
l-pip^ator  dBaeatiat,  Eph.  20).  Some  liold  that 
I(;natiu8  rci^ards  the  elements  of  the  Supper  as 
purely  symbolic,  for  in  PAiL  5.  I,  the  gospel  ia 
called  'the  Hexh  of  JesuK';  in  'Fmll.  8.  1,  faith 
Ih  '  tho  IIchIi  of  the  Lor<l,'  and  love  is  '  the  blood 
»f  JesiiH  Christ';  and  in  Rom.  T,  Eph.  5,  'the 
bread  of  God '  is  an  image  of  the  blessings  of  salva- 
tion without  any  reference  to  the  Loril's  Supper 
(v.  d.  Golti,  Ignatius  von  Antiorhien,  im,  72,  73 ; 
Liglitfoot,  Ign.  mt  Rom.  7 :  Loots,  PJiE'  i.  40). 
Hamack's  most  recent  view  is  that  in  Ignatius, 
BLxty  years  afterSc.  Paul.  Che  whilom  clear  theology 
has  beooine  fouled  liy  the  Mysteries  and  their  lore 
[Expaiuion  of  ChrUtimiity,  i.  2H0).  Apparently 
Ignatius  does  not  think  of  magical  powerH  ns  being 
inherent  in  material  elements,  bnt,  induenced  by 
Johnnnine  mysticiHm,  holds  that  tlie  material 
forms  must  lie  interpreted  by  a  npirit  of  faith, 
love,  and  thanksgiving  in  order  to  convey  sjiiritual 

f:ifts.  Yet  he  is  ambiguous,  and  his  realistie 
an;,Tiaf;e,  iiartly  due  to  a  mind  mora  imaginative 
than  penetrating,  opens  tlie  door  fur  the  cruder 
coDccptioa->  which  follow.  PcrlmpH  we  may  ^o 
further,  and  see  in  his  Due  of  the  term  'medicine 
for  iijimortality '  the  first  evidence  of  the  later 
view  of  Greek  theology,  which  laid  the  eliief  stress 
of  redemption  rather  on  the  annihilation  of  pliyci. 
cal  corruption  by  the  infusion  of  the  Divine  Nature 
of  the  Son  of  Giod,  than  on  sidritual  regeneration 
through  the  eternal  Divine  Person.  (Ughtfoot, 
Iffii.  II.  45,  171,  258;  Inge,  Chrullan  Ali/ttkUm, 
257,  and  Appendix  0  ;  Swete  in  JThSt,  iii.  168  ; 
Sandftv,  The  Fotirlh  Gomd,  241-245). 

{c)Ju>tin  Marti/r. — "The  ecclesiastical  term  tor 
tiie  Supper  is  henceforth  'the  Eucharist.'  Juftin 
makes  no  mention  of  the  Agape.  The  Eucharist 
—  ~s  t4j  be  a  meal  of  the  congregation  and  he- 


regular 

.(ficinf  fo! 


it  b."_'. 


li>l  celebTBtion  [ApiU.  i.  65- 
tit'  ri'ndpiii'v  towardw  ritual 

II  -ii  iiiiii'  of  the  Jewish, 
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mysteries  of  Mithran  a  demi 

tian  symbolism  [Apol.  i.  lA,  62,  6iVS7 ;  Dial.  r. 
Tn/p/iii.  70.  781.  The  ideas  of  Ignatius  are  in  Justin 
losmg  their  purit^^.  He  continues  to  speak  of  the 
Supjier  as  a  spintnal  life-giving  food,  but  hnhla 
that  a  material  change  pasHes  upon  the  elements 
of  the  nacmment,  so  that  they  nourish  onr  bodies 
an<l  make  them  incormptible,  the  Logos  beeomini; 
united  by  tiie  EnchftriRtic  prayer  with  the  breao. 
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as  He  took  llesh  and  bluixl  n  hen  He  became  in- 
carnate in  JesQs  {Apo!.  i.  66 ;  Loofs,  PHE'  i.  40, 
41,  45,  46[  Swete.  JThSt,  iii.  ia9t.).  Hatnack 
put  for«-ard  a  tlteory  that  bread  and  water  were 
the  usual  elements  in  Uie  Eacharist  at  the  time 
of  Justin,  but  it  has  received  little  approval,  fur 
tlie  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  pnutice 
existed  among  Home  xmall  sects  in  Africa  (TU  vU. 
2,  117-144,  outlined  by  Stewaxt,  Expos.  July  1S9S, 
43fl'.t. 

A  variety  of  causes  led  to  tlie  discontinuance  of 
the  celebration  of  the  Agape  along  with  the  Lord's 
Sapper,  (a)  The  increa.se  of  abases  as  they  are 
found  aln^y  in  1  Cor.  and  Jude.  (A)  The  growth 
of  tlio  Church  in  large  cities,  where  it  became  im- 
possible fur  the  Christians  to  meet  tugetlier  in 
liDUse-celebratiuns.  (<.')  The  increasing  power  of  the 
bishop  and  clergy,  who  found  in  house -gatherings  a 
menace  to  the  unity  of  the  Church,  together  with 
the  development  of  the  dogma  that  the  presence 
of  a  bisliop  was  necessary  to  make  a  Supper  valid. 
ill)  Charges  of  child -murder  and  cannibalism 
iau4<rrfui  Stiwra,  oiSiwoSiiout  /ilfiii).  (e)  The  en> 
forcement  of  the  Imperial  law  ogaiiitit  assodations 
(9©o  Drews,  PRE*  v.  '  Euoharip.tle ').  The  change, 
already  widespread  in  tlie  time  of  Justin  Martyr, 
whereby  the  Supper  is  definitely  called  '  the 
Eucharist '  and  bocomes  tlie  central  part  of  public 
service,  was  of  vast  consequence,  and  gradually 
spread  over  the  whole  Church,  transforming  the 
conception  of  worsliip.  In  Tertnllion's  cirele  the 
Eucharist  is  celebrated  in  the  early  morning  and 
the  Agarie  is  held  in  the  evening  (Apol.  W,  dt 
CoTonn,  3).  But  authorities  difler  as  to  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  separation  at  Alexandria  in  Clem- 
ent's day.  Bigg,  t.g.,  saying  that  'the  Eucharist 
WOK  not  distinguished  in  time,  ritual,  or  motive 
from  the  primitive  Supper  of  the  Lord '  (Chritlian 
PlntoninU,  102,  103},  while  Mayor  is  doubtful 
(Clem.  Alex.  AVro.ii.  vii.  382(,  and  Zaiin  is  strongly 
of  the  contraiy  opinion  (PRE^  ■  Agapen.'  234). 

7>  The  Lord'a  Supper  and  the  pagan  HyiterleB. 
— Dr.  I'erey  (Janlner  may  be  taken  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  a  few  Kcholars  who  trace  the  inBuence 
of  tiie  pagan  Mysteries  on  St.  Paul. 
'  'The  greoC  dlOerciKO  betwwn  Oif  iMphing  ot  the  aynoptio 
Jaus  on  Uat  nae  huid,  uid  Ihn  tonchlog  of  ^ul,  ot  the 
Fonitli  Eruigaliat,  uid  ot  th«  iiiiUior  ol  Uctmwa  on  ttu  oUki, 
^M  Jiut  UtM  Sie  tatter  li  pcnnstcd.  u  Uie  lonner  !■  not,  b>-  the 
ideu  ot  iplrltuiil  aonunanfnn,  of  tnlvatiDn,  of  ]iuU5»Haii,  mi 

liK  ol  the  Uiiui.  .  .  .  ChriMiuM  ■»,  tlka 
.  .  ]Mlup(>nt«be>«uuHla>iM.  TheluKvifEB 
iiul  Johonnlne  wrltjngi  ihDUi  tho  tniulsliDn  or 
untiHiuiniiT  on  to  ■  nsw  Isvel  by  ttH-  nwptlon  uid  biptlmi  Into 
Christ  of  ■  let  or  Ideu  which  >t  the  tinie.  omiltii;  rmn  ■  Mrine 
num.  were  Dwliing  thsil  Hu'  into  Uie  cariouii  reliirloDa  at  tha 
tiumtn  nee' lExjilcf.  KHtnguL  p.  340  It.).  H.  J.  Holtanami  ■>■> 
hold!  that  In  aeiiantiTi;  tin  HicnuDeDt  a*  a  ■peolflaUf  reli|rlDiu 
act  unrclat«d  to  the  kcmal  ot  hifl  goapet.  t^ul  opened  the  gated 
to 'iujitery' conceptloniUVT' TAwt.  fi.  ISB,  tBTX 

But  the  sacrament  of  tlie  Hnpper  was  in  exist- 
ence before  St.  PanI,  and  its  import  well  eatab- 
lished  in  the  <lewish  section  of  tlie  Church  before 
the  gospel  went  to  the  Gentiles,  who  for  many 
decodes  were  not  mifliciently  influential  to  stamp 
the  sacrament  with  'mystery'  conceptions  even 
if  thev  liad  mi  desired.  All  this  type  of  thought 
was  aMen  to  the  .lowish  mind,  the  only  section 
ot  the  nalion  that  was  in  symialhy  with  these 
ideas  l)eing  tiie  Essenes,  who  derived  tlieir  sacra- 
mental meals  —  in  some  sort  '  mystery '  sBBocio- 
tions  —  from  foreign  sonrces.  and  they  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  factor  in  the  shaping  of  the  Chris- 
tian rite  (UouBset,  Rd.  deji  JvOentkiii-ig,  431-443). 
It  is  quite  gratuitous  to  say  that  the  ideas  of 
spiritual  communion,  salvation,  justification,  and 
mediation  are  especially  Pauline  or  Johannine. 
They  had,  in  fact,  a  long  history  in  Hebrew  thongh  t, 
and  while  they  are  frequent  m  'mystery'  ritual, 
their  import  is  different.     The  pagan  Mysteries, 
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even  in  thoir  purest  expression,  were  tainted  with 
the  reliciooa  conceptioaa  of  old  n&ture-worBhips. 
Pellowsuip  tliroagh  sacramenta  with  tbs  Divine 
was  thought  to  bring  an  infusion  of  the  mbtle 
material  easen(«  of  tlia  Rod,  who  thus  held  present 
communion  with  tho  initiated,  and  vouc^heafed 
immortality  to  him.  This  we^  the  result  not  su 
much  of  a  moral  Bet  of  faith  as  of  au  impresaion 

iroduced  upon  the  character  hy  the  vision  of  the 
livine  drama.  Contemplation  and  ecstasy  crown 
the  course  of  the  initiated.  A  rigOTOus  ethical 
discipline  was  also  required  by  way  of  preparation 
for  tlie  virion  of  the  Divine,  but  inasnmch  a»  the 
pari>OHe  waa  Ui  free  the  soul  from  its  prison-hoiu^e 
in  the  Hesh,  the  puriUcation  was  chiefly  of  a  cere- 
monial character.  The  soul  cleaneed  of  earthly 
impurities  would  ascend  after  death  into  final  union 
with  the  Supreme  (see  Dill,  Roman  Societt/  from 
A'ero  to  Martut  Aurcliiu,  Bk.  iv.  chs.  v.  vi.).  Of 
sin  in  the  Christian  sense  there  is  little  trace  in 
pagan  thonghL  Such  sin  as  the  worshipj)er  was 
fnwd  from  in  the  heathen  Mysteries  was  mherent 
in  him  by  reason  of  human  frailty,  or  uas  an 
outward  taint  of  the  body  (Anrich,  Dm  unlike 
MysUrieniiKaen,  38).  When  in  the  ^d  cent,  these 
subtle  shades  began  \a  colour  Christian  thought, 
it  was  a  mtsa   that  the   full  uutiimer  was   pasa- 

St.  Paul  is  ruled  by  tlie  Hebrew  idea  of  sin  as  it 
became  heightened  by  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus. 
God  in  for  him  the  supremely  moral  Vernon,  and 
sin  is  treason  against  Uis  Sovereignty.  Un  His 
Son,  the  Kedeemer  from  sin,   he  lavi^es  all   his 
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late  persona 
Christ  to  live,  which  is  only  another  way  of  Haying 


that  Christ  is  his  spi ritual  food  as  it  is  symbol 
in  the  Supper  (1  Co  10^").     He  does  not,   it  is 
•-He,  lay  inordinate  emph-°"~  ""  *' i~i~.>i"« 


I  the  celebration 


t  love  the  most  perfect 
earthly  expression  of  the  fellowship  of  the  aaintx 
with  the  Head  of  the  body.  The  living  Christ 
draws  the  believers,  who  have  abandoned  their 
former  pagan  fellowship,  into  a  new  communion 
with  Himself.  He  is  the  most  real  of  all  per- 
sons, dwelling  in  tlie  hearts  of  a  loving  company 
OS  their  tlionght  is  tocussed  upon  Him  by  the 
symbols  of  Hin  redemption,  and  pledged  by  thU 
memorial  of  His  death  to  return  (see  DobschUtz, 
ProWemc  d.  apost.  Zeitallcrs,  72,  73 ;  Kamsay, 
Expot.,  Dec.  1900,  Jan.  1901).  Even  the  use  by 
St.  Paul  of  such  words  as  'mystery'  and  'to 
initiate '  (r.Xi.auy),  1  Co  2*' ',  2  Co  1=  Ph  3", 
hardly  Justifies  the  assumption  of  conscious  influ- 
ence (Heinrici,  Com.  [1887]  su  2  Kor.  121  ;  Anrich, 
112).  Not  is  there  any  more  reason  for  discerning 
'  niystery-ilqctrine '  in  .John,  tor  the  coni'eption  of 
God  and  of  true  womhip  whicih  rules  this  Gospel 
is  unsurpassed  (4"'"),  while  in  6"  words  which 
might  be  thought  to  have  a  materialistic  sense  are 
expressly  said  to  be  spirit  and  life.  In  the  final 
discourses  of  Jeaus  the  conditions  for  receiving  the 
Spirit  of  Chrint  are  ethical.  Those  abide  in  Christ 
who  show  their  lore  to  Him  by  obeying  His  com- 
mand to  love  one  another.  In  the  Pirst  Epistle 
the  final  vision  of  God  is  promised  for  the  world  to 
oome,  but  only  thone  can  know  God  now  who  love, 
and  who  have  hod  their  sins  taken  away  through 
the  Lamb  of  God  who  is  the  propitiation  for  the 
ainsof  the  whole  world  (IJn  2*,  cf.  Jn  1").  'Faith' 
in  Paul, '  love '  and  '  knowledge,'  almost  convertible 
t«rms  in  John,  are  the  subjective  conditions  for 
communion  with  God,  who  dwells  in  the  individual 
heart  attuned  to  the  loving  tellowahip  of  the 
brotherhood. 

It  may  be  partially  true  to  aay  that  without  the 
'.B  Christianity  would  not  have  conquered 


Europe,  and  yet  such  a  Judgment  should  be  quail* 
fled  by  the  fact  that  non -sacramental  Judalxni  was 
the  most  efTective  proselytizer  of  all  the  religions 
of  the  old  world.  Widespread  as  the  '  mystery ' 
cults  were,  the  Jews  became  a  church  within  the 
Koman  Empire,  exceeding  other  foreign  worships 
in  nuniberH,  the  attention  it  attracted,  and  the 
privileges  it  extorted  from  a  hostile  power.  Philo, 
the  only  '  mystery '  philosopher  of  the  Jews,  was  an 


many  deep  religious  longings.  The  contemplation 
of  impressive  ceremonial  and  a  Divine  drama  con- 
cealed from  all  but  the  initiated,  the  litany,  the 
rhythmic  music,  appealed  to  the  feeling  of  the  wor- 
shipper, and  swept  iiini  into  an  attitude  of  mind  in 
which  he  enjoyed  Divine  communion  and  received 
a  pledge  of  "liis  immortality.  By  means  of  a  com- 
mon meal  he  entered  into  mysticat  union  with  the 
god,  and  began  the  process  of  deification  through 
the  infusion  of  the  imperishable  Divine  nature. 
Degraded  though  these  Mysteries  often  were  b^- 
magic  and  superstition,  tliey  were  felt  by  their 
purest  votaries  to  be  the  guarantee  of  salvation 
here  in  fellowship  with  God  and  of  a  blessed  future 
life  (Anrich,  pp.  3S,  46,  47 ;  DUI,  609-614).  And 
yet  Judaism  was  the  most  powerful  factor  in  that 
religious  world,  because  it  satisfied  more  perfectly 
than  anv  '  mystery '  cult  the  more  insistent  ethical 
and  spintnal  needs  of  human  nature.  But  Chris- 
tianity brought  to  the  world  a  richer  boon  than 
either  Judaism  or  the  heathen  Mysteries.  It 
oQ'ered  all  that  was  best  both  in  the  Mysteries 
and  in  Judaism.  Br  its  sacraments  it  disclosed 
its  '  open  secret '  to  Jew  and  Gentile ;  and  in  these 
sacraments  the  belicier,  as  one  of  a  brotherhood 
of  saints,  was  brought  into  perfect  conini 
the  eternal  God  who  had  rcHleeined  bim. 


The  most  sacred  symbol  of  this  redemption,  '  the 

ire  of  rcli^oiis  worvhip,' was  the  Lord's  S 

and  it  remamed  truly  symbolic  until,  after  tl 


■t'E 


decade  of  the  2nd  cent.,  the  stream  of  Christian  life, 
making  its  way  tliroogli  pagan  soil  that  was  satur- 
ated with  ideas  drained  oil'  from  mystery  practice 
and  thought,  began  to  grow  discoloured.  How  far 
in  the  succe«ling  years  there  was  direct  imitation 
between  Christianity  and  the  niyxtery  religions,  or 
how  far  resemblances  were  due  to  ideas  that  hod 
by  a  long  process  of  religious  development  become 
almoat  essential  to  the  thought  of  the  early  cen- 
turies, is  a  problem  that  still  awaits  solntion.  But 
it  was  the  Gnostic  sects  that  were  first  invaded  and 
overcome  by  distinctly  heathen  influences.  The 
Christian  Church,  with  it«  ininiense  reserve  of 
spintnal  power,  performed  a  masterly  and  slow 
retreat  from  the  more  exalted  positions  of  tlie 
Apostolic  age  (Hamack,  Expansion  of  ChriHian- 
ilj/,  i.  28S-299;  Hatch,  Hibberl  Lectnrea,  S83-3O0 ; 
Mayor,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  ch.  iii.  ;  Inge, 
Chriition  MystUitni,  Lect.  iL  and  Appendix  U ; 
and  esp.  Dill  and  Anricb,  at  siijtnt). 

Limunrma— SchuIUen,  Dm  Ahendinahl  tm  XT,  18M ;  J.  H. 
limser,  '  &eceat  DiicuiciiHU  regpo-IinK  UiB  Lord's  Suinier '  In 
JBL  iviii.  (ia»J  110-131;  Creowr  and  Looli.  '  Absndniihl,' 
i  .nri  1i  In  PKHi  i. ;  Drevi'*,  '  Euchitrisljc,'  (6.  v.;  Zahn, 
■  L:  Plumnicr,  'The  Unl's  Siiiiper'  <ii  Hutinrf 
.  RobiiiKin.  ■EurhBTuf  in  Encpt.  fliWL   li.    Tte 

...  ._  _.  n»dk,  Jiilidher,  and  Spltta  hit  ilfnily  oullined 

by  O.  Wiuchoyw  Htewsrl  Ln  Etpoi.  Sth  ma.  \iH.  (IBflS)  13-01, 
8S-HK,  and  bj-  Otalc  in  XUdir.f.  Thfol.  u.  Kirrhr.  1PD5,  pt.  t. 
Hh-  kUn  Pmtv  HanliKr,  Origin  ^  On  LonTt  SvppfT.  1SS3 ;  J.  F. 
aHdJhe  Evellarvit.  leui ;  J.  C.  LunbtrL 

by  J.  C.  Lumbfft  In 
rhiriKtic  Belief  In  tha 
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Kaling,  77w  A^pt 
Th^  SOfrumtnU  in  tfir 
Anleadentt  nf  Iht  Ei 
JThSI,  »oln  ill.  Ir. ; 
SHond  tai  TMrd  Ce 


_    nmnkbnd. 

Tht  EotIii  JSKc*flrirt,  IBOi  (lu^ul  for  testuil  nuterialN  Biibiv 
A.  J.  Hnoleui.  art.  ■  Agipe '  la  lUitiDKH'  forthcomlnK  Encyc.  if 
SMigion  Bud  Rthiat.  B.  A.  PalCONEK. 

LOBD'8  flDPPEH  (II.).— The  NT  passages  bear- 
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ing  on  this  subject  may  conveniently  be  divided 
into  the  following  groups : — 

!•  Preparation  lor  Institation. — (1)  Feeding  of 
Five  thousand  (Mk  6^-  «=Mt  W^  »  Lk  9^^  <  Jn 
6^^  13),  Xn  connexion  with  this  miracle  it  is  im- 
portant to  observe  that  (a)  it  is  recorded  in  all  four 
Gospels ;  (6)  the  record  contuns  the  following  sig- 
nificant phrases,  which  it  is  well  to  compare  with 
the  phraseolo^  in  the  accounts  of  the  institution : 
Xa^iiff  (Mk.,  Mt.,  Lk.  ;  (\apev,  Jn.),  c&k^yriffev  (Mk., 
Mt.,  Lk.  ;  evxapttrrfyras,  Jn. ;  cf.  Jn  ^  tirxpipurrfyrav- 
rot  rod  'KvpLov)^  KarixXaffev  (Mk.,  Lk.  ;  icXd<rar,  Mt.  ; 
Jn.  omits),  45i8ov  (Mk.,  Lk. ;  idtaxep,  Mt. ;  StdduKty, 
Jn.) ;  (c)  the  event  carried  on  and  emphasized  the 
idea  ojf  a  sacred  meal,  which,  as  a  means  of  com- 
munion with  God,  had  been  profoundly  impressed 
on  the  minds  of  the  Jews  by  the  sacrificial  system. 

(2)  Feeding  of  Four  thousand  (Mk  8«^= Mt  16»- "). 
In  connexion  with  this  must  be  observed :  (a)  the 
same  type  of  phrases  as  in  the  Feeding  of  the  Five 
thousand :  Xa^c^ir  (Mk. ;  iXapev,  Mt.),  ei/xa/xon^af 
(Mk. ,  Mt. ),  iK\€ur€v{Mk. ,  Mt. ),  tfdidov(Mk. ,  Mt. ),  €i)Xo- 
yi/jtras  (Mk.  only) ;  (6)  the  same  idea  of  a  sacred  meal 
as  in  the  Feedmg  of  the  Five  thousand.  With  tke 
Feedins  of  the  Five  thousand  and  the  Four  thousand 
should  oe  compared  the  meals  after  the  Resurrec- 
tion in  Lk  24»-"»  and  Jn  2V\  where,  though 
neither  appears  to  have  been  Uie  Eucharist,  the 
idea  of  a  sacred  meal  is  maintained,  and  the  phrase- 
ology should  be  noticed  {\a3Ci>v  rh»  Aprow  eHkiyv^ey 
ical  xXdaas  iTcSLdov  adroit  ana  iv  ri  K\dcei  roO  (Lprov 
in  Lk  24^  ^,  and  Xa/tjSdyec  r6v  dprov  xal  dUitoffiy  airdit, 
Kal  rb  dij/dpiw  dfioUtt  in  Jn  21^). 

(3)  Discourse  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  in  connexion 
with  Feeding  of  Five  thousand.  Tliis  miracle,  like 
others,^  is  called  cijfitTov  in  the  Fourth  (xospel  (Jn 
514.  jej^  ^  g  II  i^g^  g^  place  in  the  group  of  *  signs  which 
are  so  called  because  'they  make  men  feel  the 
mysteries  which  underlie  the  visible  order'  (West- 
cott).  The  peculiar  significance  of  this  'sign'  in 
particular  was  drawn  out  by  our  Lord  in  the  dis- 
course at  Capernaum  which  followed  it.  That  it 
was  an  acted  parable  of  Divine  truth  He  asserted 
to  the  multitude  which  sought  Him  at  Capernaum, 
in  the  words :  '  Ye  seek  me,  not  because  ye  saw 
sisns,  but  because  ye  ate  of  the  loaves,  and  were 
filled.  Work  not  for  the  meat  which  perisheth,  but 
for  the  meat  which  abideth  unto  eternal  life,  which 
the  Son  of  Man  shall  eive  unto  you :  for  him  the 
Father,  even  God,  hath  sealed*  (Jn  6«-*').  Thus 
it  supplied  the  starting-point  for  the  conversation 
with  the  multitude,  in  which  our  Lord  identified 
'  the  bread  out  of  heaven  that  is  genuine,'  which 

*  the  Father  giveth,*  >vitli  Himself  as  « the  bread  of 
God  which  cometh  down  out  of  heaven,  and  ^veth 
life  unto  the  world,*  *  the  bread  of  life,*  *  theoread 
which  cometh  down  out  of  heaven,  that  a  man  may 
eat  thereof,  and  not  die,*  *  the  living  bread  which 
came  down  out  of  heaven  * ;  and  further  declared, 

*  the  bread  which  I  will  give  is  my  flesh,  for  the 
life  of  the  world  *  (w.*2-8i).  As  the  conversation 
proceeded,  our  Lord  spoke,  in  still  clearer  terms,  of 
the  reception  of  His  nesh  and  blood  as  the  means 
whereby  there  was  to  be  participation  in  Himself, 
and  as  requisite  to  the  possession  of  life :  '  Except 
ve  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  drink  his 
blood,  ye  have  not  life  in  yourselves.  He  that 
eateth  my  flesh,  and  drinketh  my  blood,  hath  eter- 
nal life  * ;  '  My  flesh  is  true  food,  and  my  blood  is 
true  drink.  He  that  eateth  my  flesh,  and  drinketii 
my  blood,  abideth  in  me,  and  I  in  him  * ;  '  He  that 
eateth  me,  he  also  shall  live  because  of  me.  This 
is  the  bread  which  came  down  out  of  heaven  * ;  '  He 
that  eateth  this  bread  shiUl  live  for  ever  *  (w.**^). 
Reco^izing  the  difficulty  caused  to  His  hearers 
b^r  this  teaching,  our  Lord  laid  stress  on  the  deep 
spiritual  significance  of  what  He  had  said :  *  The 
Spirit  is  the  life-giver ;  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing : 


the  words  that  I  have  spoken  unto  you  are  spirit, 
and  are  life'  (vv."-").  By  this  conversation,  the 
idea  of  a  sacred  meal  is  carried  further  than  it  had 
been  in  the  miracle  itself.  An  act  of  eating  the 
flesh  and  drinking  the  blood  of  Christ  is  antici^ted 
as  the  way  in  which  His  disciples  will  participate 
in  the  life  which  is  in  Him. 

To  dissociate  this  teaching  from  the  Eucharist  is 
to  take  away  the  key  to  its  meaning  which  is  sup- 
plied by  the  comparison  of  the  phraseology  used 
in  it  with  that  employed  by  our  Lord  at  the  In- 
stitution. This  fact  may  oe  illustrated  by  the 
view  of  Arthur  Wright  {l^nopsis  of  the  Gospels  in 
Greek  \  p.  140,  NT  ProSlems,  pp.  134-146)  that 
the  Eucharist  had  been  observed  by  our  Lord  from 
the  first  as  'a  covenant  of  service*  or  'union,' 
since  the  language  of  Jn  6  would  not  have  been 
intelligible  umess  the  Eucharist  had  been  already 
in  common  use.  Wright*s  view  must  be  rejected 
as  (a)  lacking  positive  support;  (b)  not  really 
afibrdlng  a  parallel  to  the  existence  of  a  rite  of 
baptism  (3^  4** ')  before  the  institution  of  Cliris- 
tian  Baptism  (Mt  28^') ;  (c)  being  contrary  to  the 
tenor  of  Jn  6,  which  implies  that,  to  the  disciples 
as  well  as  to  the  multitude,  the  teaching  had  the 
element  of  difficulty  which  shows  that  the  Euchar- 
ist was  not  yet  instituted ;  and  {d)  as  contrary  to 
the  parallels  oy  which  the  discourse  about  Baptism 
in  Jn  3  is  prior  to  the  institution  in  Mt  28^,  and 
the  teaching  about  forgiveness  in  Mk  2*-"  (  =  Mt 
9«-»,  Lk  6»-«)  is  prior  to  Jn  20»-» ;  but  its  plausi- 
bility at  first  sight  is  a  significant  indication  of  the 
trutn  that  the  discourse  in  Jn  6  was  destined  to 
find  its  explanation  in  the  Institution  of  the 
Eucharist.  Thus  the  teaching  may  be  taken  as 
anticipatory  of  the  Eucharist.  As  such  it  suggests 
(a)  a  real  spiritual  participation  on  the  paj*t  of  the 
communicant  in  the  human  nature  of  Christ  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  a  consequent  union 
with  His  Divine  Person ;  (/3)  connexion  with  His 
death,  indicated  in  the  words  *  the  bread  which  I 
wiU  give  is  my  flesh,  for  the  life  of  the  world,'  and 
with  His  resurrection,  indicated  by  the  references 
to  'the  bread  of  life*  and  'the  living  bread.* 
Consequently  the  communicant  feeds  on  the  living 
risen  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord  which  have 
passed  through  death. 

The  interpretations  of  the  disoourBe  which  need  be  mentioned 
are  the  following :  (1)  that  there  is  no  connexion  with  the  Holy 
Communion,  but  the  feeding  on  Christ  referred  to  is  simply 
acceptance  of  His  teaching  or  faith  in  His  work,  a  view  whi<m 
obviously  fails  to  allow  for  the  distinctive  character  of  the 
phraseolonr ;  (2)  that  the  primary  and  special  reference  is  to 
the  Holy  Communion,  the  interpretation  which  best  satisfies  all 
the  conditions ;  (8)  that  the  teaching,  whUe  not  excluding  the 
Holy  Communion,  is  rather  to  the  general  verity  of  spiritual 
communion  with  our  Lord  than  spemfically  to  Uie  Holy  Com- 
munion, a  view  which,  though  it  may  be  expressed  so  as  to 
come  very  near  the  mterpretation  here  accepted,  does  not 
account  for  the  peculiar  phrases  used  in  the  discourse  and  their 
remarkaUe  likeness  to,  and  explanation  by,  the  words  used  in 
the  Institution  of  the  Euchanst  The  objection  that,  if  the 
primaiv  reference  were  to  the  Eucharist,  Jn  6^*^  would  re- 
quire  that  mere  reception  of  Communion,  even  by  one  who 
snould  receive  unwortoUy,  would  confer  the  gift  of  life,  is  not 
weighty,-since  any  reasonable  treatment  of  the  passaffe  rmrda 
it  as  referring  to  those  who  communicate  with  such  ditfpoaitions 
as  may  preserve  them  from  receiving  unworthily. 

2.  Aooonnti  of  the  In8titation.Ml)  1  Co  11»-*. 
The  earliest  history  of  the  Institution  which  we 
possess  is  that  here  given  by  St.  Paul.  It  records 
our  Lord's  words  with  reference  to  the  bread : 
*  This  is  my  body,  which  is  for  you :  this  do  as  mj 
memorial  * ;  and  with  reference  to  the  cup :  *  This 
cup  is  the  new  covenant  in  my  blood :  tms  do,  as 
oft  as  ye  drink  it,  as  my  memorial.*  The  inter- 
pretation of  these  words  is  concerned  with  two 
subjects : — 

(a)  The  meaning  of  'This  is  my  body.*  The 
word  *  this  *  is  the  subject  of  the  sentence. 
Viewed  in  connexion  with  the  introductory  words 
'  took  bread,*  '  He  brake  it  and  said,*  it  cannot 
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reasonably  be  understood  to  denote  bread  in 
general  or  anvthing  else  except  the  actual  pieces 
of  bread  whicn  our  Lord  gave  as  He  spoke.  The 
word  '  is '  is  the  logical  copula  between  the  subject 

*  this  *  and  the  predicate  *  my  body.'  In  the 
Aramaic  sentence  which  our  Lord  spoke,  the  pre- 
dication was  probably  expressed  smiply  by  the 
juxtaposition  of  the  subject  and  the  predicate 
without  any  copula.  Either  the  Greek  copula,  as 
used  in  the  record  which  we  po&sess,  or  the 
juxtaposition  in  the  Aramaic  sentence  which  it 
probably  represents,  denotes  that  the  subject 
(*  this,'  i,e.  the  bread  which  our  Lord  gave  toiiis 
disciples)  and  the  predicate  (*  my  body  *)  are  viewed 
as  identical. .  The  interpretation  of  the  sentence 
then  depends  on  the  sense  in  which  the  word 
'bodv'  IS  to  be  understood.  It  must  be  remem- 
berea  that  (a)  the  idea  of  communion  with  Crod 
by  means  of  a  sacred  meal  was  familiar,  as  in 
many  religious  rites  outside  Judaism,  so  also  in 
the  literature  and  the  religion  which  were  well 
known  to  the  disciples,  as  shown  in  the  Levitical 
peace-olierings  with  the  threefold  division  into  the 
portion  for  Uod,  the  portion  for  the  priest,  and  the 
portion  for  tlie  worshipper  (Lv  3  T*****) ;  the  bread 
and  wine  brouglit  forth  by  Melchizedek,  the  '  priest 
of  God  Most  High '  (Gn  W^) ;  the  eating  of  the 
lamb  in  the  Passover  (Ex  12) ;  the  meal  of  Moses 
and  Aaron,  Nadab  and  Abilm,  and  seventy  of  the 
elders  in  the  presence  of  God  (Ex  24*-") ;  the  pro- 
phecy by  Isaiali  of  the  feast  to  be  made  by  the 
Lord  of  hosts  (Is  25*) ;  and  the  invitations  to  a 
meal  evidently  of  profound  spiritual  significance 
given  by  the  personiiied  *  Wisdom  *  of  the  Sapien- 
tial books  (Pr  9»-*,  Sir  24'»-2i).  (/3)  This  idea  had 
been  emphasized  in  our  Lord^s  ministry  in  the 
Feeding  of  the  Five  thousand  and  the  suosequent 
discourse,  and  the  disciples  had  been  tauglit  that 
in  eating  His  flesh  ana  drinking  His  blcmd  they 
would  have  participation  in  Divine  life  (Jn  6P*^). 
{y)  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  word 
'  body '  is  used  in  any  unreal  or  metaphorical  sense, 
and  the  added  wordfs,  '  which  is  for  you,'  alluding 
to  the  sacrificial  efficacy  of  our  Lord's  body,  appear 
to  identify  that  wliich  is  spoken  of  with  His  actual 
body.  {8)  The  close  connexion  of  the  words  *  Tlie 
Spirit  is  the  life-giver  ;  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing ' 
(6^)  with  the  teaching  about  eating  the  flesh  of 
the  Son  of  Man  and  drinking  His  blood,  suggests 
that  in  the  rite  which  our  Lord  was  instituting 
there  would  be  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  a  work  of  spiritual  efficacy,  (e)  However 
accomplished  at  the  Institution,  as  in  the  parallel 
instances  of  anticipation  in  the  walking  of  our 
Lord  on  the  water  and  His  Transfiguration  during 
the  days  of  His  humiliation,  the  gift  contemplated 
in  the  rite  instituted  must  be  viewed  in  tlie  light 
of  the  spiritual  nature  and  powers  of  the  risen 
body  of  Christ.  (^)  The  assemon  of  this  spiritual 
aspect  of  the  body  denoted  is  confirmed  wnen  the 
language  in  which  St.  Paul  describes  Christians  as 

*  the  body  of  Christ '  (1  Co  12")  is  compared  ;  but 
this  comparison  would  be  pushed  beyond  its  proper 
force  if  it  were  held  to  imply  that  the  meaning  in 
the  two  passages  is  the  same,  since  in  St.  Paul's 
teaching  the  gift  in  Baptism,  which  makes  men 

*  the  body  of  Christ '  (12"),  is  not  identified  >nth 
the  gift  in  the  Holy  C-ommunion.  The  exegesis  of 
this  part  of  our  Lord*s  words  at  the  Institution, 
then,  as  recorded  by  St.  Paul,  indicates  that  the 
gift  in  the  Eucharist  is  the  spiritual  food  of  the 
risen  and  ascended  body  of  our  Lord.  The  same 
method  of  exegesis  involves  a  similar  interpreta- 
tion of  the  words  *  in  my  blood,*  though,  in  view 
of  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  risen  body,  it  is 
impossible  to  make  a  sharp  severance  between  the 
body  and  the  blood. 

lliat  this  line  of  exegesis,  which  is  that  which 


is  naturally  deduced  from  the  study  of  the  Holy 
Scripture  by  itself,  is  right  is  strongly  confirmed 
by  the  traditional  interpretation  in  the  Churcli 
from  St.  Ignatius  onwards. 

Other  interpretations  are  (1)  that  the  words  *  this 
is  my  body '  mean,  *  Tliis  conveys  the  efficacy  of 
my  body  but  is  not  my  body ' ;  (2)  that  they  mean, 
'This  represents  my  body  but  is  not  my  body.' 
Both  of  these  interpretations  are  vitally  distin- 
guished from  that  wliich  has  here  been  adopted, 
namely,  'Tliis  not  only  represents  my  body  and 
conveys  its  eflicacy,  but  also  is  my  body.'  To 
adopt  either  of  them  involves  putting  aside  the 
cumulative  argument  which  has  already  been 
briefly  detailed;  the  main  argument  by  which 
they  nave  been  sup|)orted  is  the  supposed  merely 
metaphorical  character  of  certain  phrases,  alleged 
to  be  parallel,  in  which  our  Lord  described  Himself 
as  *the  bread  of  life'  (Jn  6*»-««),  *  the  li\'ing 
bread  '  (6"),  *  the  light  of  the  world '  (8"  9»),  *  the 
door  of  the  sheep  (lO^**),  *  the  good  8hei)herd' 
(10"-"),  *the  way'  (14«),  'the  true  vine'  (15»-»). 
In  regard  to  these  phrases  it  must  be  obsen^ed  that 
(1)  neither  the  phrases  themselves  nor  the  circum- 
stances in  whicn  they  were  used  were  really  parallel 
to  the  words  and  circumstances  at  the  Institution  ; 
and  (2)  the  phrases  in  question  are  as  a  matter  of 
fact  very  far  from  being  simply  metaphorical.  In 
each  of  them  an  actual  fact  about  Christ  is  set 
forth.  Christ  in  spiritual  reality  feeds  Chris- 
tians, and  gives  them  light,  ancf  admits  them 
into  the  Church,  and  tends  them,  and  afibrds 
them  access  to  the  Father,  and  unites  them  in 
Himself.  Similarly,  in  spiritual  reality  the  bread 
which  He  gives  in  the  Holy  Communion  is  His 
body. 

(6)  The  meaning  of  *  This  cup  is  the  new  cove- 
nant ' ;  *  this  do,  as  oft  as  ye  drink  it,  as  my 
memorial.'  The  interpretation  of  these  sentences 
turns  on  three  words:  (i)  *  covenant,'  (ii.)  *do,' 
(iii.)  *  memorial.' 

(i. )  The  sentence  *  This  cup  is  the  new  covenant  in 
my  blood,'  while  recalling  the  phraseology'  and  pro- 
mise of  Jer  3 !'*•**,  inevitably  suggests  a  companson 
with  Ex  24^"*^  The  making  of  a  covenant  between 
the  Ix>rd  and  Israel  is  there  described.  A  sacrifice 
was  offered  by  tlie  slaughter  of  oxen  and  the  sprink- 
ling of  part  of  the  blood  of  the  victims  on  the 
altar.  After  the  reading  of  the  book  of  the  cove- 
nant in  the  audience  of  the  people  by  Moses,  and 
their  promise  to  be  obedient  to  all  tnat  the  Lord 
had  thus  spoken,  the  rest  of  the  blood  was 
sprinkled  by  Moses  on  the  jHjople  with  the  words, 

*  IJehold  the  blood  of  the  covenant,  which  the  I^rd 
hath  made  with  you  concerning  all  these  words.' 
The  sacrifice  was  consummated,  and  the  covenant 
completed,  by  the  sacred  meal  wherein  *  the  nobles 
of  the  children  of  Israel '  '  beheld  God,  and  did  eat 
and  drink.'  The  analogy  between  tliis  series  of 
actions  and  the  Eucharist  which  the  words  *  This 
is  the  new  covenant  in  my  blood '  suggest,  is 
worked  out  with  some  detail  in  He  9""*.  The 
death  of  Christ  and  His  entrance  into  heaven  with 
His  own  blood  are  there  represented  as  the  high- 
priestly  actions  of  which  the  slaughter  of  the 
beasts  and  the  sprinkling  of  their  blood  in  the 
Mosaic  sacrifices,  alike  in  the  covenant  of  Ex  24*"^* 
and  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  in 
Ex  SO^**,  Lv  16,  were  an  anticipation.    The  words 

*  This  is  the  new  covenant  in  my  blood  '  thus  bring 
the  Eucharist  into  close  connexion  with  the  high- 
priestly  work  wherein  Christ  offered  Himself  a 
sacrifice  in  His  death  on  the  cross,  and  His  entrance 
into  heaven  at  the  Ascension.  They  denote  that 
the  gift  by  Christ  of  His  body  and  Uood,  and  the 
reception  of  these  by  Christians,  are  the  means  of 
a  covenant  relation  in  the  sacrificial  action  ;  and 
that  Christians  by  participating  in  this  rite  are  in 
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contact  with  the  death  of  Christ  and  His  high- 
priestly  acts  in  heaven. 

(ii. )  The  command  '  this  do '  conveys  the  injunc- 
tion for  the  perpetuation  of  the  rite  instituted  by 
our  Lord  in  the  Church.  It  has  been  much  dis- 
cussed whether  the  word  *  do  *  {Toieire)  suggests 
.sacrificial  associations.  The  truth  appears  to  be 
that  in  itself  iroiidt  is  simply  negative  as  to  this 
point.  Apart  from  other  indications  of  sacrifice,  it 
would  not  suggest  any  such  thin^,  since  in  the  very 
large  number  of  instances  in  w'nich  it  is  used  in 
Lax  and  NT  it  is  in  a  merely  general  sense.  In  a 
sacrificial  context,  however,  like  the  Heb.  n'^j;;,  it 
acquires  the  idea  of  '  sacrifice '  or  *  offer,'  as,  e.g. 
in  Ex  29»,  Lv  9^,  Pg  66",  where  n^n  (LXX  toUu)  is 
rightly  translated  *  offer '  in  A V  and  RV.  In  NT 
cf.  Lk  2".  In  this  possibility  of  a  spnecial  use,  side 
by  side  with  the  orainary  use,  toc^w  is  not  greatly 
dissimilar  from  the  Shakspearian  use  of  *  do,'  by 
which  *  do '  constantly  has  its  ordinary  general 
sense,  but  in  a  sacrificial  context  in  Jiu.  Cass.  Ii. 
ii.  5  acquires  the  sense  *  offer '  {*  Bid  the  priests  do 
present  sacrifice,'  i.e.  *  offer  sacrifice  immcKiiately'). 
Consequently,  the  word  *  do,'  as  used  by  our  llord 
at  the  Institution,  is  in  itself  wholly  negative, 
and  does  not  suggest  or  deny  the  idea  of  sacri- 
fice. In  relation  to  the  context,  however,  it  will 
be  held  to  be  appropriate  or  inappropriate  to  the 
idea  of  sacrifice  according  as  tlie  suggestion  of 
sacrifice  is  recognized  or  ignored  in  tlie  general 
surroundings  of  the  Last  Supper  and  in  the  words 

*  covenant '  and  *  memorial.' 

(iii.)  The  primary  thought  suggested  in  the  word 
'  memorial '  {dvdfipriiTt.i)  is  that  of  a  memorial  before 
God,  though  without  excluding  the  idea  of  a 
memento  to  man.  It  occurs  five  times  in  the  LXX, 
namely  in  Lv  24^,  Nu  10»^  Ps  37*  (  =  Heb.  38»)  69^ 
(  =  Heb.  70»),  Wis  16«.  In  Wis  16«  it  denotes  a 
reminder  to  man  ;  in  the  other  four  passages  it 
denotes  a  memorial  before  God.  The  only  place  in 
NT  where  it  occurs  besides  1  Co  ll***^,  and  the 
same  phrase  in  Lk  22**,  is  He  10*,  where  it  refers 
to  the  remembrance  of  sins  in  the  Jewish  sacri- 
fices. When  all  the  circumstances  are  taken  into 
account,  the  thought  most  naturally  suggested  is 
that  of  a  memorial  of  Christ  presented  by  Chris- 
tians before  the  Father,  which  is  at  the  same  time 
a  memento  to  themselves.  If  so,  the  idea  differs 
little  from  that  way  of  regarding  the  Eucharist  in 
much  Greek  theology,  whereby  it  is  viewed  as  the 
act  in  which  the  Church  remembers  Christ  and  in 
remembering  Him  makes  the  memorial  of  Him 
before  the  I*  ather.  In  the  sentences  *  Tliis  cup  is 
the  new  covenant  in  my  blood  :  this  do,  as  oft  as 
ye  drink  it,  as  my  memorial,'  then,  our  Lord 
associated  with  the  command  for  the  observance  of 
the  rite  which  He  instituted,  indications  that  by 
means  of  it  Christians  would  have  access  to  His 
high -priestly  work  on  the  cross  and  in  heaven,  and 
would  possess  a  memorial  before  God  and  a 
memento  to  themselves. 

(2)  Mk  14^-^.  As  here  recorded,  our  Lord's 
words  at  tlie  Institution  were  :  *  Take  ye  :  this  is 
my  body ' ;  *  this  is  my  blood  of  the  covenant,  which 
is  poured  out  for  many.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  I 
will  no  more  drink  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine,  until 
that  day  when  I  drink  it  new  in  the  kingdom  of 
Grod.'  The  words  in  connexion  with  the  species  of 
bread  are  the  same  as  those  in  1  Co  11**,  already 
discussed,  and  do  not  need  further  comment,  except 
to  notice  that  Mark  does  not  add  *  which  Ls  for 
you  :  this  do  as  my  memorial.'  In  connexion  with 
the  cup  Mark  differs  from  1  Cor.  in  that  (1)  he  has 

*  this  is  my  blood  of  the  covenant '  instead  of  *  this 
is  the  new  covenant  in   my  blood '  ;  (2)  he  omits 

*  this  do,  as  oft  as  ye  drink  it,  as  my  memorial ' ; 
(3)  he  adds  '  which  is  poured  out  for  many ' ;  (4)  he 
adds  *  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  I  ^-ill  no  more  drink 


of  the  fruit  of  the  vine,  until  that  day  when  I 
drink  it  new  in  the  kingdom  of  God.'  As  to  these 
differences,  it  may  be  noticed  :  (a)  The  blood  in 
Mark's  phrase  is  described  as  bein^  Christ's  and 
as  bein^  *  of  the  covenant,'  i.e.  it  is  Christ's 
because  it  is  the  blood  which  He  personally  took 
in  the  Incarnation,  and  it  is  *  of  the  covenant ' 
because  by  means  of  it  the  covenant  between  God 
and  man  which  Christ  makes  is  ratified  and  sealed. 
Consequently  the  meaning  of  the  expression  is  not 
substantially  different  from  that  used  by  St.  Paul 
in  1  Co  11^;  (j3)  the  consideration  of  the  omission 
of  *  which  is  for  you  :  this  do  as  my  memorial,' 

*  this  do,  as  oft  as  ye  drink  it,  as  my  memorial,' 
does  not  belong  to  this  section  of  the  article ;  (7) 
the  words  *  for  many,'  i.e.  *  on  behalf  of  many  * 
{vwip  ToXKQv),  indicate  the  sacrificial  and  expiatory 
power  of  Christ's    blood.      Similarly  the    wordfs 

*  which  is  poured  out '  (t6  iKxwvbfjxvov)  are  con- 
nected with  the  sacrifice  of  His  blood.  In  the 
LXX  iKx^io  is  often  used  both  of  the  shedding  of 
blood  in  slaughter  and  of  the  pouring  out  of  the 

blood  of  slain  victims  at  the  altar.  Instances  of 
the  latter  use  are  Ex  2912  Lv  4'- J8-2«».  80.34  gi5  9».  ^f.  1  K 

(  =  1  S)  7^     The  close  connexion  with  the  word 

*  covenant '  in  Mk  14'^,  and  tlie  general  sacrificial 
surroundings,  ^ve  strong  probability  that  the 
meaning  here  is  *  poured  out '  rather  than  *  shed,' 
and  that  the  sense  is  '  this  is  my  blood,'  *  which  is 
sacrificially  poured  out,'  as  in  the  Jewish  sacrifices 
the  blood  of  the  slain  victim  was  poured  out  as  the 
culmination  of  the  sacrifice  ;  (d)  like  much  else  in 
the  Gospels,  the  words  '  when  I  drink  it  new  in 
the  kingdom  of  God'  appear  to  have  a  twofold 
reference.  They  refer  in  part  to  Christian  Euchar- 
ists ;  the  *  kingdom  of  Grod '  is  the  Christian 
Church  ;  the  drinking  '  new '  is  in  the  *  new  cove- 
nant' of  I  Co  11^ ;  thus  is  denoted  the  fellowship 
between  Christ  and  His  people  in  the  Eucharistic 
feast.      In  a  further  sense  they  refer    to    the 

*  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb  (Rev  19*) ;  the 
'kingdom  of  God'  is  the  consummated  Kingdom 
of  ^lory  ;  the  drinking  '  new '  is  in  that  state  in 
which  *  all  things '  are  made  *  new '  (Rev  21*),  new- 
ness being  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  future  as 
well  as  of  tiie  present  Christian  life.  See  art. 
Covenant. 

(3)  Mt  2d^  **.  As  here  recorded,  our  Lord's 
words  were  :  *  Take,  eat,  this  is  my  body  * ;  *  Drink 
ye  all  of  it ;  for  this  is  my  blood  of  the  covenant, 
which  is  poured  out  for  many  unto  remission  of 
sins.  But  I  say  unto  you,  I  will  not  drink  hence- 
forth of  tliis  fruit  of  the  vine,  until  that  day  when 
I  drink  it  new  with  you  in  my  Father's  kingdom.' 
There  is  little  here  different  from  Mark's  account 
which  calls  for  comment :  (a)  '  unto  remission  of 
sins '  is  added  to  *  poured  out,'  specifying  dis- 
tinctly the  object  of  the  sacrificial  offering  of  our 
Lord's  blood  ;  (/3)  the  words  *  with  you  *  are  added 
in  the  description  of  the  future  '  new '  drinking  of 

*  tliis  fruit  of  the  vine ' ;  (7)  the  phrase  *  my 
Father's  kingdom '  is  used  instead  of  *  tne  kingdom 
of  God,'  botli  phrases  alike  being  descriptive  of 
both  the  Christian  Church  and  the  future  periected 
Kingdom. 

(4)  Lk  22*^'**.  The  account  here  given  is  as 
follows  :  *■  When  the  hour  was  come,  he  sat  down, 
and  the  apostles  with  him.  And  he  said  unto 
them.  With  desire  I  have  desired  to  eat  this 
passover  with  you  before  I  suffer :  for  I  say  unto 
yon,  I  will  not  eat  it,  until  it  be  fulfilled  in  the 
kingdom  of  God.  And  he  received  a  cup,  and 
when  he  had  given  thanks,  he  said.  Take  this, 
and  divide  it  among  yourselves ;  for  I  say  unto 
you,  I  will  not  dnnk  from  henceforth  of  the 
fniit  of  the  vine,  until  the  kingdom  of  God  shall 
come.  And  he  took  bread,  and  when  he  had 
given  thanks,  he  brake  it,   and   gave  to  them. 
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saying,  This  is  my  body  which  is  given  for  you ; 
this  do  for  my  memorial.  And  the  cup  in  like 
manner  after  sapper,  saying.  This  cup  is  the  new 
covenant  in  my  olood,  even  that  which  is  poured 
out  for  you.'  From  the  point  of  view  of  exegesis, 
this  account  of  the  Institution  does  not  need 
further  comment  than  what  has  already  been  said 
in  connexion  ^ith  the  accounts  in  1  Cor.,  Mk.,  Mt. 
From  other  points  of  view  it  would  be  necessary  to 
discuss  (1)  the  cup  which  our  Lord  *  received '  (3e|d- 
/tepos)  before  He  '  took  bread '  {\apu)»  Uprrov) ;  and 
(2)  the  shorter  reading  of  the  text  according  to 
which  some  authorities  omit  from  '  which  is  given 
for  you '  to  *  wliich  is  poured  out  for  you.' 

3.  Pauline  teaching.— (1)  1  Co  10'«-«.  *  The  cup 
of  blessing  which  we  bless,  is  it  not  a  communion 
of  the  blood  of  Christ  ?  The  bread  which  we  break, 
is  it  not  a  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ? 
seeing  that  we,  who  are  many,  are  one  bread,  one 
body :  for  we  all  partake  of  the  one  bread.  Be- 
hold Israel  after  the  flesh:  have  not  they  which 
eat  the  sacrifices  communion  with  the  altar  ?  What 
say  I  then  ?  that  a  thing  sacrificed  to  idols  is  any- 
thing, or  that  an  idol  is  anything  ?  But  I  say,  that 
the  tilings  which  the  Gentiles  sacrifice,  they  sacrifice 
to  demons,  and  not  to  God  ;  and  I  would  not  that 
ye  should  have  communion  witli  demons.  Ye  cannot 
drink  the  cup  of  the  Lord,  and  the  cup  of  demons  ; 
ye  cannot  partake  of  the  table  of  the  Lord,  and  of 
the  table  of  demons.'  The  following  points  here 
call  for  comment :  (a)  St.  Paul  describes  the  *  bread ' 
and  the  *  cup '  as  being  the  means  by  which  Chris- 
tians participate  in  the  *  body  of  (jnrist '  and  the 
*  blood  of  Christ ' ;  (/3)  there  is  nothing  to  suggest 
that  the  phrases  *body  of  Christ'  and  'blo^  of 
Christ '  are  used  in  any  other  sense  than  that  in 
which  they  would  oniinarily  be  understood ;  (7) 
the  phrases  '  which  we  break,'  *  of  blessing  which 
we  bless,'  seem  to  connect  the  efficacy  of  the  ele- 
ments as  means  of  conveying  the  body  and  bloo<l 
of  Christ  with  the  consecration  of  them,  not 
simply  with  their  reception ;  (d)  this  participation 
by  Christians  in  'the  one  bread'  is  a  means  o 
their  unity,  so  that  they  are  *  one  bread,  one  body ' ; 
(e)  this  description' of  tlie  *  breaxl '  and  the  *  cup  as 
the  *body  of  Christ'  and  the  *  blood  of  Christ' 
must  be  compared  with  St.  Paul's  description  else- 
where of  Christians  being  made  by  means  of  bap- 
tism the  body  of  Christ  (see  1  Co  12^2.  i». «,  Eph  5») ; 
(^)  the  communion  of  Christians  is  analogous  to 
the  Jewish  sacrifices  and  to  the  sacrifices  of  the 
Gentiles.  As  the  object  of  the  Jewish  sacrifices 
was  to  hold  communion  with  God,  and  as  the 
object  of  the  Gentile  sacrifices  was  to  hold  com- 
munion with  the  false  gods  who  are  more  properly 
regarded  as  demons,  so  also  the  Christian  feast 
aims  at  communion  with  Christ. 

(2)  1  Co  ll»-»  *  As  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread, 
and  drink  this  cup,  ye  proi'laim  the  Lord's  death 
till  he  come.  Wherefore  whosoever  shall  eat  the 
bread  or  drink  the  cup  of  the  Lord  unworthily, 
shall  be  guilty  of  the  body  and  the  blood  of  the 
Lord.  But  let  a  man  prove  himself,  and  so  let 
him  eat  of  the  bread,  and  drink  of  the  cup.  For 
he  that  eateth  and  drinketh,  eateth  and  drinketh 
judgment  unto  himself,  if  he  discern  not  the  body.' 
(a)  Christian  communion  is  here  declared  to  be  a 
proclamation  of  the  death  of  the  Lord,  a  setting 
forth  of  it  so  that  it  may  not  be  forgotten  between 
the  time  of  His  visible  departure  from  the  earth 
and  the  time  of  His  return.  So  far  as  the  indica- 
tions of  a  sacrificial  aspect  which  have  already 
lieen  noticed  are  held  to  be  of  weight,  this  jiro- 
clamation  may  be  regarded  in  a  double  manner  as 
a  memory  among  Christians  and  as  a  memorial 
before  Cfod.  (j8)  The  recreption  of  communion 
unworthily  is  said  to  be  an  offence  of  so  great 
gravity  as  to  make   the  offender  *  guilty  of  the 


body  and  the  blood  of  the  Lord,'  so  that  his  com- 
munion is  an  act  of  judgment  upon  himself  in  his 
failure  to  discern  or  appreciate  or  estimate  the 
significance  of  the  Lord's  body. 

(3)  1  Co  \2^.  *  We  were  all  made  to  drink  of  one 
Spirit.'  This  probably  refers  to  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  Baptism,  though  the  use  of  the  word 
'drink '  has  led  some  to  refer  it  to  such  a  gift  in 
Communion. 

4.  He  18*'*'. — The  starting-point  in  this  passage 
is  the  assertion  in  v.*  of  the  unchangeableness  of 
Christ :  '  Jesus  Christ  is  the  same  yesterday,  and 
to-day,  yea  and  for  ever.'  From  this  is  derived  the 
thought  of  V.*,  that  since  Christ,  the  centre  of 
Christian  life,  is  uncliangeable.  Christian  belief 
must  have  stability  and  consistency.  Hence  '  divers 
and  strange  teachings,'  such  as  tnose  in  Judaistic 
forms  of  Christianity,  and  the  externalities  to 
which  Judaizing  teachers  would  have  led  Chris- 
tians, are  to  be  avoided;  and  the  power  that 
stablishes  the  heart  is  to  be  sought  in  Divine 
grace.  This  contrast  leads  on  to  v.^,  the  point  of 
wliich  is  to  emphasize  the  sharp  line  which  divides 
Christianity  from  Judaism  ;  since  Christians  *  have 
an  altar,  whereof  they  have  no  right  to  eat  whi(rh 
8er\'e  the  tabernacle.'  Vv.*** "  pass  on  to  the  like- 
ness between  the  Jewish  sacrifices  and  the  sacri- 
fice of  Clirist,  in  that  in  the  former  bodies  were 
*  burned  without  the  camp,'  and  in  the  latter 
Christ  *  suffered  without  the  gate.'  V.^'  notes  the 
conclusion  from  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  that  it  is 
right  for  Christians  to  abandon  what  is  distinct- 
ively Jewish.  V.**  takes  up  the  frequently-implied 
thought  of  this  Epistle,  that  the  old  covenant  is 
eartlily,  and  that  tne  new  covenant,  both  now  on 
earth  and  in  its  future  perfection,  is  heavenly. 
The  Cliristian  gets  beyond  the  old  earthly  cove- 
nant. He  reaches  the  new  heavenly  covenant  in 
the  city  of  the  living  God,  which  on  earth  he  does 
not  realize  as  an  abiding  possession,  though  even 
now  he  has  the  life  of  Cnrist  which  makes  his 
citizenship,  and  through  which  he  is  eventually  to 
reach  perfect  holiness  and  fruition  of  God.  Vv."*  *• 
point  out  tliat  through  Christ  Christians  can  offer 
up  to  God  a  *  sacrifice  of  praise,'  and  that  with 
this  are  to  be  associated  the  *  sacrifices '  of  doing 
good  ami  communicating,  >v'ith  which  *  God  is  well 
pleased.'  These  two  verses,  then,  describe  the 
worship  and  life  of  Christians  as  being  a  sacrificial 
offering  to  God.  The  Epistle  as  a  whole  regards 
the  heavenly  centre  of  this  earthly  worship  and 
life  as  being  the  high-priestly  work  of  our  Lord  in 
heaven.  If  the  *  altar'  mentioned  in  v.***  is  the 
altar  of  the  Eucharist,  this  implies  that  the  earthly 
centre  of  the  sacrificial  worship  and  life  of  Chris- 
tians is  in  the  Eucharist.  This  would  be  in 
harmony  with  the  traditional  Christian  view  of  the 
Euchanst  as  the  means  whereby  Christians  enter 
into  and  partake  of  the  heavenly  ofiering  of  Christ. 
The  interpretations  of  the  word  *  altar '  which  need 
be  mentioned  are  that  it  denotes  (1)  Christ  Himself, 
(2)  the  cross  of  Christ,  (3)  the  altar  of  the  Christian 
Church.  Any  one  of  these  three  interpretations 
would  give  a  good  meaning  to  the  verse.  It  nii^ht 
be  truly  said  that  the  Jews  have  no  participation 
in  Chnst,  or  in  His  croas,  or  in  the  Christian  altar. 
But  the  use  of  the  word  *eat'  makes  it  difficult 
to  suppose  that  a  reference  to  the  Eucharist  was 
not  at  2Lny  rate  included  by  the  writer.  Thus 
there  is  the  idea  of  the  priesthood  of  Christ  as  an 
abiding  priesthood,  and  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  as 
an  abidmg  and  continually  pleaded  sacrifice  in 
heaven,  and  of  the  Eucharist  as  the  means  of  enter- 
ing into  and  pleading  that  heavenly  sacrifice  on 
earth,  and  as  the  eaHhly  centre  of  the  sacrificial 
worship  and  life  of  Christians. 

5.  ReT  5*^. — 'A  lamb  standing  as  slain.'  The 
offering  of  our  Lord's  lining  (* standing')  created 
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human  nature  ('lamb'),  which  had  passed  tlirough 
death  {*  as  slain '),  is  here  represented  as  the  centre  of 
the  heavenly  worship.  This  passage,  therefore,  has 
an  indirect  relation  to  the  Eucharist  as  the  corre- 
sponding earthly  centre  (see  above  on  He  13®*^'). 

6.  Summary. — The  results  of  the  exegesis  of  the 
NT  passages  relating  to  the  Eucharist  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows :  (1)  In  the  reception  of  Holy 
Communion  there  is  a  gift  of  Christ's  body  and 
blood  to  sustain  and  increase  His  life  in  those  who 
receive  it.  (2)  The  consecrated  elements  are  the 
spiritual  body  and  blood  of  tlie  risen  and  ascended 
Christ.  (3)  Those  who  receive  the  communion  grow 
thereby  in  that  living  union  with  Christ  which  their 
baptism  conferred.  (4)  The  feast  of  communion  is 
also  a  sacrificial  presentation  of  Christ.  (5)  It  is 
important  to  observe  that  the  tradition  found  in  the 
teaching  of  the  writers  of  the  Church  corroborates 
what  is  thus  seen  to  be  taught  in  the  NT. 

LmBATURB.>-FrankIand,  7!/k«  Early  Eucharist;  Gore,  The 
Body  qf  Christ ;  Strong,  The  Doctrine  qf  the  Real  Presence ; 
Stone,  The  Holy  Communion ;  Thomas,  A  SaeramerU  of  our 
Redemption ;  Adamson,  The  Christian  Doctrine  qf  the  Lord's 


Das  Abendmahl  im  NT;  Batiffol,  Etudes  d'histoire  et  de  thAh 
logie  positive,  7i6me  »6iie ;  Abbott,  Essays  ehiejly  on  the  Ori- 

Snal  Texts  qf  the  OT  and  XT,  pp.  110-128,  also  A  Reply  to 
r.  Supple' s  and  Other  Criticisms  \  Alford  on  Mt  SO^o,  1  Co 
10i«n,  and  He  ISio-  Comely  on  1  Co  10W«  and  11»»: 
Ellicott  on  1  Co  IQi^iS  and  lis^ ;  Evans  on  1  Co  10"^is  and 
1194^;  piummer  on  Uc  22».90  (JCC),  and  in  Hastings'  DB 
iU.  148-160:  Sanday,  ib.  ii.  6d&-638  {^OuUines  qf  theLife  of 
Christ,  pp.  157-109);  Swete  on  Mk  1423-M;  Westoott  on  Jn  6 
and  He  13  io ;  Wordsnrorth  on  Ht  2e»-»  and  Jn  OSi-^. 

Darwell  Stone. 

LOBT.^The  word  '  lost '  has  come  to  be  invested 
with  a  sinister  theological  significance.  A  moral 
sense  hopelessly  degraded,  a  sullen  abandonment 
to  evil,  a  persistent  closing  of  the  heart,  and  a 
future  determined  beyond  the  possibility  of  altera- 
tion— are  some  of  the  ideas  which  it  compels  in  tlie 
mind.  As  it  fell  from  Christ's  lips,  however,  the 
word  did  not,  as  a  rule,  convey  any  such  harsh 
suggestions.  It  was  rather  a  word  of  infinite 
pathos  and  of  Divine  pity.  Used  in  its  Middle 
voice,  the  verb  dTdWvfu  denotes  irretrievable  ruin, 
as  in  the  great  text,  Jn  3**  (cf.  also  17^  *  None  of 
them  is  lost,  but  the  son  of  perdition ' ;  see  JUDAS 
IscARiOT) ;  but  as  a  participe  used  passivelj,  the 
form  in  which  we  find  it  m  Lk  19^,  and  m  the 
group  of  parables  in  Lk  15,  which  bear  especially 
on  this  subject,  it  signifies  simply  a  condition  of 
peril,  grave,  yet  with  the  glad  prosjyect  of  recovery. 

What  moral  condition  of  humanity  is  meant  by 
the  word  '  lost '  appears  from  the  character  of  those 
to  whom  Jesus  directed  His  message.  Broadly 
speaking,  the  society  of  His  day  was  split  up  into 
two  classes.  There  were  those  who,  with  the 
advantage  of  wealth,  or,  if  wealth  were  denied 
them,  with  praiseworthy  self-denial,  contrived  to 
satisfy  the  aemands  of  the  Law ;  and,  on  a  plat- 
form infinitely  lower,  stood  those  who  had  neither 
the  will  nor  the  means  to  bear  so  heavy  and  so 
doleful  a  burden.  These  latter  comprised  the 
sinners,  the  lapsed,  and  those  recreant  Jews  who 
so  far  forgot  tnemselves  as  to  take  service  under 
the  conauering  Power.  They  liad  no  share  in 
Israel's  hopes ;  they  had  ceased  to  cherish  the 
ideals  of  the  race.  It  was  precisely  to  this  class, 
called  by  the  Pharisees  in  a  bitter  hour  *an 
accursed  multitude  which  knoweth  not  the  law' 
(Jn  7^),  that  Christ  mainly  appealed.  He  ate 
and  drank  with  them :  He  made  tne  conditions  of 
entrance  to  His  Kingdom  such  as  were  possible  for 
them  all.  With  a  profound  sense  of  what  they 
had^  missed  in  life.  He  summed  up  their  imper- 
fections under  this  term,  *the  lost.'  Reviving  a 
beautiful  OT  figure.  He  compared  them  with  sheep 
that  had  gone  astray.    If  tne  reality  of  the  case 


demanded  sterner  language,  His  supreme  pity 
covered  that  fact  from  His  eyes.  They  were 
simply  *  lost ' ;  and  the  word,  sorrowful  as  it  was, 
yet  with  a  ring  of  hope  in  it,  expressed,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  concealed,  the  heinousness  of  their 
sin.  It  was  a  moral  condition  full  of  danger,  be- 
cause they  acquiesced  in  it,  and  were  in  some 
measure  content  to  abide  under  the  shadow  of  the 
contempt  of  their  fellow-men.  It  was  a  condition 
full  of  nope,  because  it  was  due  partly  to  circum- 
stances tnat  were  invincibly  against  them,  and 
partly  to  a  merely  thoughtless  divergence  from  the 
true  wav  of  human  life. 

But  the  delicate  shades  of  meaning  which  Christ 
imparted  to  the  word  may  best  oe  appreciated 
from  its  use  in  the  trilogy  of  parables  in  Lk  15. 
From  them  we  learn  that,  however  sinister  may 
be  the  suggestions  which  the  word  carries  to  our 
minds,  it  did  not,  as  employed  by  Christ,  indicate 
any  supreme  or  singular  degree  of  vice.  To  be 
lost  was  to  wander,  aimlessly  and  thoughtlessly, 
or  in  wantonness  and  self-will.  It  was  to  live  m 
vain,  as  a  coin  that  lies  hidden  among  the  dust ;  to 
turn  aside  from  life's  true  way,  and  therefore  miss 
life's  true  encL  There  is  a  suggestion  in  the  term 
of  the  lost  ideals  that  one  us€^  to  hold,  and  of  the 
forlomness  of  the  mind  from  which  those  ideals 
have  fled.  There  is  a  hint  of  the  entanglement  of 
the  wandering  soul  in  influences  that  hold  it  back 
from  safety.  There  is  the  generous  implication 
that  sin  is  always  in  a  greater  or  less  decree  the 
result  of  ignorance,  of  a  thoughtless  and  wild  pur- 
suit after  unknown  pleasures  into  unknown  paths, 
until  the  true  path  is  lost  to  view,  and  the  unhappy 
wanderer  does  not  know*  where  it  lies.  The  term 
leaves  also  upon  the  mind  the  impression  that  to 
be  lost  one  does  not  need  to  wander  far.  A  man 
need  step  but  a  little  way  aside  to  find  himself 
among  circumstances  that  stand  up  about  him  and 
shut  out  the  light,  and  then,  equally  with  liim 
whose  '  feet  stumble  on  the  dark  mountains,'  he  is 
lost.  But  the  singular  and  appropriate  beauty  of 
the  idea  lies  in  the  prospect  of  recovery  which  it 
implies.  Whatever  is  lost  may  be  found,  if  in  its 
ignorance  it  cannot  find  itself.  It  may  be  found 
by  him  who  has  lost  it,  and  whose  heart,  tortured 
by  anxiety  and  thrilled  with  exquisite  devotion, 
will  carry  him  in  his  search  over  difficult  and 
perilous  roads. 

LiTBRATURB.— Cremer,  Bib.-Theol.  Lex.  s.v.  k^iXKuf*t\  Brace, 
ParaJb.  Teach,  qf  Christ,  261,  298.  Gal.  Gospel,  ch.  vii. ;  H.  E. 
Manning,  Teaching  qf  Christ,  105;  A.  Maclaren,  Beatitudes, 
243 ;  Stopford  A.  Brooke,  Unity  of  God  and  Man,  84 ;  O.  H. 
Spuiveon,  Parables  qf  our  Lord,  Nos.  57,  58,  59 ;  F.  W.  Robert* 
son,  Sermons,  ii.  100  ;  O.  S.  Barrett,  Intermediate  State,  187. 

A.  G.  Campbell. 

LOT. — ^The  suddenness  of  the  Divine  Parousia 
and  the  unpreparedness  and  want  of  expectation 
on  the  part  of  tne  world,  find  illustration  nx>m  '  the 
days  ot  Lot'  (Lk  17^),  when  the  people  of  Sodom 
continued  their  social  and  commercial  activity 
until  *  the  day  that  Lot  went  out '  (v.*). 

Lot's  wife — to  whom  in  Jewish  tradition  the 
name  nny  Edith  is  given — is  recorded  in  6n  19  to 
have  been  turned  into  a  pillar  of  salt  as  a  result  of 
her  looking  back  upon  Sodom  while  escaping  to 
the  mountain.  Her  fate,  as  one  failing  to  escape 
imminent  and  foretold  destruction,  is  referred  to 
in  Lk  n**,  though  without  specific  mention  of  the 
form  in  which  destruction  overtook  her. 

Our  Lord's  word  *  Remember*  neither  confirms  nor 
rejects  the  tradition.  It  is  with  the  spiritual  fact 
and  its  lesson,  not  with  the  memorial,  that  He  is 
concerned.  The  folly  of  unreadiness,  of  the  long- 
ing for  things  left  behind,  of  the  desire  to  retain  a 
transient  little  in  the  face  of  impending  judgment 
and  at  the  cost  of  a  greater  and  eternal  loss,  is  the 
lesson  He  would  teach  in  connexion  with  His 
Parousia,  from  the  remembrance  of  Lot's  wife. 
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LrrsRATURK.  —  HaBtingv'  DB,  Smith's  DB,  Eneye.  Bibl,, 
Kitto's  Encye.,  Jewish  Eneye,  s.o. ;  Q.  A.  Smith,  HGHL 
p.  505  ;  Job.  Ant,  i.  xi.  4 ;  Jon.  Edwards,  Works  [ed.  1840],  iL 
04 ;  Comm.,  esp.  Driver  on  Genesis ;  ami  the  following  ex- 
poeitozy  sermons,  J.  A.  Alexander,  Gospel  qf  Jesus  Christy 
88 ;  H.  £.  Manning,  Teaching  of  Christ,  38 ;  F.  Temple,  R^tghy 
Sermons,  iL  312;  8.  Cox,  Expositions,  iv.  280;  B.  Uerford, 
Courage  and  Cheer,  79 ;  O.  Matheson,  Representative  Men  of 
the  BMe,  iL  22 ;  A.  Whyte,  Bible  CharactersA.  129. 

J.  T.  L.  Maggs. 

LOTS  (Casting  of)  (Xayx^^t^f  KXijpotf  /SdXXeur).— 
Among  the  Jews  the  lot  was  in  frequent  use  (see 
Hastings'  DBy  art.  'Lots').  It  was  the  recog- 
nized method  by  which  the  order  of  service  and 
most  of  the  individual  duties  of  the  priesthood 
were  determined.  The  order  of  the  24  *  courses  * 
or  priestly  families  was  arranged  by  lot.  The 
*  course'  to  which  Zacharias  (Lk  l*^*)  belonged  was 
that  of  Abijah,  wliich  stood  eighth  on  the  list 
(1  Ch  2i^'^).  Each  family  or  'course'  was  on 
duty  for  a  week,  from  one  Sabbath  to  another, 
twice  a  year  (2  K  11').  The  priests  from  whom 
the  officiating  ministers  for  the  service  of  the  day 
(itpflfupLa)  were  to  be  chosen,  liad  to  present  them- 
selves 'washed*  (Ex  40^-")  before  the  officer  who 
had  special  charge  of  tlie  lots.  The  lots  were  cast 
in  the  'Hall  ot  Hewn  Polished  Stones'  in  the 
Temple.  The  distribution  of  duties  for  a  day 
among  the  priests  required  that  the  lot  should  l>e 
cast  lour  tmies.  The  Driest  who  had  to  offer 
incense  was  chosen  by  the  third  lot.  This  duty 
was  re^rded  as  one  of  special  honour,  and  the  lot 
by  which  it  was  assi^ea  was  cast  after  pra^'-cr  and 
confession.  The  decision  was  accepted  as  indicat- 
ing the  man  whom  God  had  chosen  to  offer  the 
prayers  of  the  people.  The  third  of  April  or  the 
first  week  of  Octooer  is  by  some  reckoned  as  the 
time  when  Zacharias  was  appointed  to  offer  incense 
(Lk  l'^).  It  may  have  been  at  the  morning  or  the 
evening  service. 

At  the  Crucifixion  the  soldiers  cast  lots  for  the 
clothes  of  Jesus.    As  they  were  divided  into  '  four 

Sarts,  to  every  soldier  a  part '  ( Jn  Id®),  it  was  evi- 
eutly  a  quaternion  of  soldiers  that  was  on  duty. 
The  Synoptists  simply  record  the  parting  of  the 
carments  by  lot  (Mt  27»,  Mk  15«,  Lk  23»^).  In 
Jn.  special  reference  is  made  to  His  'coat.'  It  is 
impossible  to  say  whether  the  '  coat '  was  added  to 
one  of  the  four  parts,  or  if  a  separate  lot  was  cast 
for  it.  The  precision  and  detail  of  the  narrative  in 
Jn.  have  been  regarded  as  proofs  that  the  Fourth 
Evangelist  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  things  which 
he  records.  In  the  casting  of  the  lot  for  the  '  coat ' 
he  saw  the  fulfilment  of  one  of  the  predicted  woes 
of  the  Messiah  (Ps  22^).  The  quotation  is  in  the 
exact  words  of  the  LXX.  Critical  editions  of  the 
NT  omit  the  quotation  in  Matthew. 

There  is  no  indication  as  to  the  particular  method 
by  which  the  lot  was  cast  in  the  two  incidents  in 
which  it  is  employed  in  the  Gospels. 

It  may  be  noted  under  this  heading  that  the 
idea  of  tne  lot  as  giving  expression  to  the  Divine 
will  runs  through  all  the  words  which  relate  to 
inheritance  {K\rfpoif6fji€(a,  -ofda,  -ovdfios).  With  this 
fundamental  significance  all  such  words  become 
part  of  the  language  of  grace.  The  right  of  in- 
iieritance  in  the  Kingdom  of  God,  or  to  eternal  life, 
does  not  spring  from  legal  enactment  or  |)ersonal 
merit,  but  from  the  will  of  God. 

Liter ATTRK.  —  Edersheim,  L\fe  and  Times  qf  Jesus  the 
Mestriah,  L  133-187,  ii.  692  f.;  Jos.  Ant.  vii.  xiv.  7 ;  Godet  on 
Luke,  vol.  L  71 ;  Muirhead,  Times  qf  Christ,  p.  79 ;  Godet  on 
John,  voL  iiL  260.    See  also  art  Chaxck. 

John  Reid. 
LOYE. — In  the  word  *  love '  is  concentrated,  we 
may  say,  the  essence  of  the  Christian  religion. 
It  IS  love  that  is  the  outstanding  feature  in  the 
revelation  Christ  has  given  us  of  the  nature  of 
God,  love  tliat  is  the  controlling  power  in  the  life 
of  the  Son  who  claimed  that  he  that  had  seen  Him 


had  seen  the  Father  (Jn  14^).  On  the  two  com- 
mandments to  love  God  and  to  love  our  neighbour, 
Christ  declares  that  all  the  Law  and  the  Prophets 
hang  (Mt  22^).  In  the  commandment  to  love  one 
anotner  as  He  has  loved  them,  He  sums  up  the 
new  law  which  He  lavs  upon  His  disciples,  de- 
claring that  by  their  fulfilment  of  it  the  taithful- 
ness  of  their  discipleship  shall  be  known  (Jn  13^^). 
We  propose  to  exnibit  from  different  points  of  view 
the  place  which  love  holds  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ. 

1.  The  loT6  of  God  for  m&n. — It  is  certainly 
true,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  that  Christ  does  not, 
in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  speak  directly  of  the  love 
{iydwrj)  of  Crod.  But  if  He  does  not  thus  expressly 
predicate  love  of  Grod,  it  is  because  He  has  already 
endowed  Him,  as  subject,  with  this  love  in  the 
highest  de^ee.  The  doctrine  of  the  Fatherhood 
of  (jrod,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole  gospel 
of  Christ,  contains  within  it  the  fullest  recognition 
of  the  love  of  God.  If  the  Apostolic  writers  of  the 
NT  expand  with  greater  fulness  the  doctrine  of 
the  Divine  love,  they  are  only  making  explicit  the 
truth  involved  in  the  assurance  of  the  Fatherhood 
of  (rod  set  forth  on  every  page  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels.  The  God  whose  love  is  the  constant 
theme  of  St.  Paul's  preaching  is  the  Father-God 
of  Jesus  Christ  (so  H.  Holtzmann  interprets  the 
Pauline  formula  6  Oebs  xal  Tarijp  tov  xvplov  if/jtwy 
*lTf(rov  XpiffTou,  Neutest.  Thcol.  i.  171).  In  the  one 
word  *  Abba,'  which  Christian  li^)s  have  learned  to 
repeat  after  the  Master,  there  lies  to  St.  Paul  the 
assurance  of  the  Divine  love  which  can  banibh  the 
old  feeling  of  bond^e  and  inspire  the  spirit  of 
adoption  (Ro  8^').  Tlie  Johannine  doctrine  that 
God  is  love  ( 1  Jn  4^)  is  but  the  statement  in  abstract 
terms  of  the  truth  to  which  Christ  has  given  con- 
crete expression  in  the  doctrine  of  the  I*athcrhood 
of  God.  For  it  is  the  love  of  God  that  Christ  will 
express  by  this  name  which  is  so  constantly  on  His 
lips.  He  speaks  of  God  not  onlv  as  His  own 
Father  ('My  Father'),  or  as  the  Father  of  those 
who  are  members  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  ( *  your 
Father'),  but  as  'the  Father'  absolutely  (Mt  ll-", 
Mk  13**,  Lk  11").  The  title  suggests  more  than 
the  relation  in  which  God  stanuji  to  mankind  as 
their  Creator.  In  Mt  5"""***  Christ  urges  His  hearers 
to  become  God's  sons  by  showing  a  love  like  to 
that  of  their  Father  in  heaven,  '  for  he  maketli  his 
sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth 
rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust.'  Did  Father- 
hood mean  merely  Creatorship,  there  could  be  no 
question  of  becoming  the  sons  of  God.  All  men 
are  God's  creatures.  The  fact  that  Christ  speaks 
of  our  becoming  God's  sons,  proves  that  He  is 
using  the  terms  '  Father '  and  *  sons '  in  an  ethical 
sense.  By  Fatherhood  He  indicates  the  love  which 
God  cherishes  for  men,  by  sonship  the  love  by 
which  they  may  prove  themselves  liice  in  character 
to  this  Father  whose  nature  is  love.  This  love 
suggested  by  the  name  '  Father '  is  the  very  essence 
of  the  Divine  nature.  It  is  not  merely  one  among 
the  various  attributes  of  God.  It  is  the  supreme 
and  dominating  element  in  the  Divine  character. 
It  is  in  it  tJiat  the  Divine  perfection  lies ;  and  when 
Christ  urges  us  to  be  perfect  as  our  Father  in 
heaven  is  perfect  (Mt  5^),  it  is  evident  from  the 
context  that  it  is  of  the  love  of  God  that  He  is 
thinking,  a  fact  recognized  by  Lk.,  who  substitutes 
'  merciful '  for  the  *  perfect '  of  Mt's  version  (Lk  6"). 

This  love  of  tlie  Father  in  heaven  is  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  the  gospel  of  Christ  rests.  It  is 
all-emoracing.  God  is  the  Father  not  only  of 
those  who  are  meml)ers  of  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
i.e.  of  those  who  by  the  love  which  animates  them 
prove  themselves  to  be  His  sons  (Mt  5**),  but  of  all 
men.  The  evil  as  well  as  the  good,  the  unjust  as 
well  as  the  just,  are  the  objects  of  His  love  {ib. ) ; 
and  if  the  facts  to  which  Clirist  refers,  in  this 
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connexion,  in  proof  of  the  universality  of  the 
Father's  love,  do  not  go  bevond  such  natural  bless- 
ings as  the  sunshine  ana  the  rain,  that  is  ex- 
plained on  the  ground  that  these  blessing  require 
for  their  appreciation  no  special  receptivity  on  the 
part  of  those  who  enjoy  them  (Beyschlag,  Neatest, 
Theol,  i.  81).  The  Father  cares  for  all.  Each 
individual  is  precious  in  His  sight.  *  It  is  not  the 
will  of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven,  that  one 
of  these  little  ones  should  perish '  (Mt  18^^).  The 
very  hairs  of  our  head  are  all  numbered  (10**). 
There  is  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that 
repenteth  (Lk  16''-  ^%  In  the  fact  of  God's  Father- 
hood there  lies  the  assurance  that  He  will  cer- 
tainly give  good  things  to  them  that  ask  (Mt  7'^ 
18**),  and  that  He  will  welcome  the  penitent 
sinner  who  turns  to  Him  (Lk  15""*^).  It  is  the 
Father's  good  pleasure,  Christ  assures  us,  to  give 
us  the  Kingdom  (12^),  that  greatest  of  all  blessings, 
to  obtain  which  a  man  might  well  be  willing  to 
sacriiice  everything  else  (Mt  13**"**) ;  and  with  it 
He  gives  us  all  such  material  blessings  as  He  sees 
to  TO  necessary  for  us  (Lk  12*^  Mt  6*).  When  we 
thus  gather  together  the  various  utterances  of 
Christ  with  regard  to  the  God  whom  He  reveals 
to  us  as  Father,  when  we  think  of  the  assurance 
that  name  breathes  of  bountiful  providence,  of 
watchful  care,  of  forgiving  love,  when  we  remem- 
ber, above  all,  how  Christ  points  to  the  Father's 
unfailing  goodness  towards  the  undeserving  as  an 
instance  of  the  Divine  perfection,  we  must  confess 
that  though  the  Synoptic  Gospels  contain  no  direct 
mention  of  the  love  of  God,  tne  Being  whose  char- 
acter the  Saviour  seeks  to  reveal  to  us  by  that 
name  '  Father '  is  one  whose  very  nature  is  love. 

In  the  Fourth  Gospel  it  is  the  same  representa- 
tion of  the  nature  of  God  that  meets  us.  Here, 
too,  *  Father '  is  the  favourite  designation.  It  has 
been  questioned,  indeed,  whether  the  title  'Father' 
has  the  same  significance  in  the  Fourth  Grospel  as 
in  the  Synoptics.  H.  Holtzmann  (Neutest.  Theol, 
ii.  433  f.)  maintains  that  in  the  constantly  recur- 
ring designation  of  God  as  *  the  Father '  there  is 
always  either  an  express  or  a  tacit  reference  to  the 
Son.  [For  a  full  discussion  of  the  use  of  the  word 
•Father'  in  St.  John,  see  Westcott,  The  Epistles 
of  St,  Johriy  pp.  29-34].  But  there  are  occasions 
on  which  we  feel  that  the  title  is  used  in  a  manner 
which  suggests  a  reflexion  on  the  love  of  God  quite 
in  the  manner  of  the  Synoptics,  as  when  Christ  says 
to  the  disciples  that  whatever  they  shall  ask  tne 
Father  in  His  name  He  will  give  (15**  16*-®),  or  when 
He  tells  them  that  He  does  not  say  that  He  will 

I»ray  the  Fatlier  for  them,  for  the  father  Himself 
oveth  them  (16^'-)-  And  in  any  case  the  question 
of  the  significance  attaching  to  the  title  *  Father' 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  of  minor  interest  in  our 
present  inquiry,  since  that  Gospel  contains  many 
express  declarations  of  the  love  of  God,  the  ab- 
sence of  which  makes  the  question  of  the  signi- 
ficance of  that  title  in  the  Synoptics  matter  of 
importance.  These  express  references  to  the  love 
of  God  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  occur  specially  in 
connexion  with  that  aspect  of  the  Divine  love 
which  we  proceed  to  consider  under  the  following 
head. 

2.  The  loYc  of  God  for  man  as  manifested  in 
Chpist.— The  highest  proof  of  the  Father's  love  is 
given  in  the  mission  and  Person  of  the  Son.  This 
aspect  of  the  Divine  love,  which  is  emphasized  in 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  is  not  unknown  in  the  Synoptics, 
though  it  is  rather  implieii  than  expressed.  If  the 
love  of  the  Father  is  manifested  in  the  bestowal  of 
the  Messianic  Kingdom  (Lk  12**),  that  Kingdom 
which  lias  been  prepared  for  His  children  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world  (Mt  2.5**),  and  which  is  now 
about  to  come  with  power  (Mk  9^),  then  the  send- 
ing of  the  Son  (Mt  10*«  21^)  to  inaugurate  the 


Kingdom  must  in  itself  be  an  evidence  of  the  love 
of  GkKl.  All  things  are  delivered  unto  the  Son  of 
the  Father,  and  He  alone  can  reveal  the  Father  to 
man  (Mt  11^,  Lk  10*2).  And  this  revelation  is  not 
confined  to  His  preaching.  It  embraces  the  whole 
of  His  Messianic  work.  That  work  was  from  be- 
ginning to  end  animated  by  the  spirit  of  love.  He 
pointed  to  His  works  of  healing  as  proof  that  the 
Messianic  era  had  arrived  (Mt  11'  12^).  He  de- 
scribed His  daily  work  on  one  occasion  as  '  casting 
out  devils  and  doing  cures '  (Lk  IS^).  He  called  to 
all  who  laboured  and  were  heavy  laden  to  come  to 
Him  and  He  would  give  them  rest  (Mt  11^).  As 
He  had  assured  men  of  the  forgiving  love  of  God, 
so  He  declared  that  He  came  not  to  call  the 
righteous  but  sinners  (Mk  2^^),  and  on  occasion 
announced  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins  to  those 
who  approached  Him  (Mk  2*,  Lk  7*"*)-  His  whole 
ministry  was  one  continual  mission  of  love,  culmin- 
ating in  the  willing  sacrifice  of  His  own  life  as  a 
ransom  for  many  (Mk  10^).  If  we  look  for  the 
revelation  which  the  Son  gives  of  the  Father,  not 
only  to  His  preaching  but  to  His  Person  and  work, 
then  we  must  admit  that  that  revelation  is  one 
which  confirms  at  every  point  the  assurance  of 
God's  boundless  love  for  man  conveyed  by  the 
gracious  title  by  which  Christ  designates  Him. 

But  this  aspect  of  the  matter  is  not  emphasized 
in  the  Synoptics  as  it  is  in  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
Here  the  mission  of  the  only-begotten  Son  for  the 
salvation  of  man  is  expressly  cited  as  a  proof  of 
the  vastness  of  the  love  of  God  (3^*'*);  and  what- 
ever question  there  may  be  as  to  the  metaphysical 
relation  suggested  by  that  word  'only-begotten,' 
there  can  be  none  as  to  the  depth  of  the  love  in- 
volved in  the  sacrifice  of  the  Son  so  designated. 
We  may  note  not  onl^  the  depth  but  the  wideness 
of  the  love  here  proclaimed.  God  gives  His  Son  for 
the  salvation  of  the  world.  This  wider  outlook  in 
connexion  with  the  work  of  Christ  is  characteristic 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (O.  Holtzmann,  Johannes- 
evangelium,  49  f.,  80  ff.).  Christ  is  the  Saviour  of 
the  world  (4^),  the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world  (1**).  He  speaks  to  the 
worm  (8^),  gives  His  flesh  for  the  life  of  the  world 
(6»J),  is  the  light  of  the  world  (9»  12*»).  Into  this 
world  burdened  with  sin  (1^)  and  animated  by  a 
spirit  of  hostiUty  to  Himself  {W^  IV*),  God  in  His 
infinite  love  has  sent  His  Son  for  its  deliverance 
(3").  Throughout  the  whole  Grospel  there  is  far 
more  prominence  given  than  in  the  Synoptics  to 
the  fact  that  Chnst  has  been  sent  by  the  Father 
(5S7  718  816. »  etc. ).  He  repeatedly  refers  to  Himself 
as  Him  whom  the  Father  hath  sent  (5»  6»  10»»  17«). 
He  is  not  come  of  Himself  (7^),  but  is  come  in  the 
name  of  His  Father  (5^)  from  whom  He  has  come 
forth  (8^  le*'  17»).  Not  only  does  the  Son,  as  in 
the  Synoptics,  claim  to  reveal  the  Father  as  none 
other.  He  asserts  that  He  is  in  the  Father  and  the 
Father  in  Him  (10»  14»«>»  17"»).  He  and  the 
Father  are  one  (10»  17**).  The  words  that  He 
speaks  have  been  given  Him  by  His  Father  (7^*'* 
12««.  14»- «  17«).  The  works  that  He  does  are  the 
works  of  His  Father  who  dwelleth  in  Him  (14"). 
He  that  hath  seen  Him  hath  seen  the  Father  (14'). 
As  it  is  love  that  has  inspired  the  Father  in  the 
mission  of  His  Son,  so  it  is  love  that  is  the  animat- 
ing principle  in  the  life  of  the  Son  who  is  one  with 
the  Father — love  to  the  Father  on  the  one  hand 
(14^^),  and  love  to  His  own  in  the  world  on  the 
other  (13*  15*').  As  the  Father  has  loved  Him,  so 
He  has  loved  His  disciples  (15^).  He  sets  His  love 
before  them  as  an  example,  and  bids  them  love  one 
another  as  He  has  loved  them  (13>*  15«).  The 
highest  proof  of  His  love  is  given  in  His  death 
(10"  15").  The  Son  lays  down  His  life  willingly 
in  obedience  to  the  commandment  of  the  Fatner 
(10"').    For  this  the  Father  has  given  the  Son  (3" 
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iSwKc,  if  not  to  be  restricted  to  the  giving  to  the 
death,  maj  be  taken,  in  view  of  3^*,  cf.  12**,  to 
include  tliis  reference) ;  and  the  result  will  be  the 
consummation  of  the  gracious  purpose  which  ani- 
mated the  Father  in  the  giving  of  the  Son.  The 
cross  will  become  the  centre  of  attraction.  Through 
it  Christ  will  draw  all  men  unto  Him  (12"  8»  11m, 
cf.  10^"* )»  and  gain  the  victory  over  the  |)rince  of 
this  world  ( 1^).  Thus  ynll  the  love  which  impelled 
the  Father  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  Son  gain  the  end 
it  seeks  to  attain,  man's  deliverance  from  the 
destruction  which  threatens  him,  and  participation 
in  the  blessing  of  everlasting  life  (3**'-  6**^). 

Such  is  the  aspect  under  which  the  love  of  Grod  is 
presented  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  It  is  in  the  Person 
of  Christ  tliat  we  have  the  full  and  complete  revela- 
tion of  that  love.  He  is  God's  love  incarnate. 
The  Prologue  gives  the  keynote  to  the  whole 
Gospel.     Christ  is  the  Word  become  tlesh,   the 

Sirfect  revelation  in  human  personality  of  the 
ivine  nature.  He  is  the  only-begotten  Son  (or 
only-begotten  God,  if  we  adopt  the  reading  0e6s 
instead  of  i46f ),  who  has  declared  the  Father  to  us 
(1*').  With  God  in  the  beginning  (v.^),  He  was 
made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us  (v.^^).  The  glory 
that  we  behold  in  Him  is  a  full  revelation  oi  the 
Divine  glory,  for  His  relation  to  the  Father  is  that 
of  an  only  son  who  receives  the  whole  of  his  father's 
inheritance  (i6.).  And  that  glory  is  the  glory  of 
one  who  reflected  in  His  own  person  the  Divine 
love,  who  was  full  of  grace  and  truth  (t6.),  and  of 
whose  fulness  we  have  received,  in  ever  increasing 
measure,  participating  in  the  grace  which  flowed 
from  Him. 

3.  The  mntaal  loTe  of  God  and  Christ— The 
words  *  Father  *  and  *  Son '  as  applied  by  Christ  to 
€rod  and  man  in  their  relations  to  one  another 
have,  as  we  have  seen,  an  ethical  significance.  It 
is  by  His  love  that  God  proves  Himself  the  Father. 
It  is  by  exhibiting  a  love  like  to  that  which  God 
displays  that  man  becomes  the  son  of  God  (Mt  5^). 
The  terms  do  not  lose  their  ethical  content  when 
used  to  describe  the  relation  in  which  God  and 
Christ  stand  to  one  another.  The  God  whom 
Christ  revealed  to  men  as  *the  Father'  He  had 
knov^n  first  of  all  as  His  own  Father.  Such  He 
had  felt  Him  to  be  from  His  childhood  (Lk  2*). 
So  He  addressed  Him  in  prayer  (Mt  II"''-,  Mk  14*, 
Lk  23«) ;  so  Ho  spoke  of  Him  to  others  (Mt  Id^ 
1127  1818.86^  Lk  22*).  He  knew  Himself  to  be  in  a 
special  sense  tlie  object  of  the  Divine  love.  He 
had  been  anointed  of  the  Spirit  for  the  performance 
of  the  work  for  which  He  was  sent  (Mk  P®,  Lk 
4^**),  and  endowed  with  a  power  whereby  He 
might  triumph  over  every  hostile  influence  (Lk  lO^' 
1 1**).  In  a  remarkable  utterance  (Lk  10»,  Mt  1 1^) 
Christ  describes  the  intimate  relationship  in  which 
the  Father  and  He  stand  to  one  another,  'All 
things  are  delivered  to  me  of  my  Father ;  and  no 
man  knoweth  who  the  Son  is  but  the  Father; 
and  who  the  Father  is  but  the  Son,  and  he  to 
whoUi  the  Son  ^i-ill  reveal  liim.'  The  mutual  know- 
ledge which  Father  and  Son  have  of  one  another 
is  based  upon  that  mutual  love  indicate  by  the 
terms  Father  and  Son.  Christ  claims  to  be  able 
to  reveal  God  in  His  character  of  Father  (rf$  4ffTip 
6  tottJp)  as  lA  one  else,  for  none  can  have  such 
knowledge  of  the  Father's  love  as  the  Son,  who 
knows  Himself  to  be  in  the  supreme  degree  the 
object  of  that  love(Mk  V^),  and  can  sav  of  Himself 
that  all  things  are  delivered  unto  Him  of  His 
Father,  i.e.  all  thin^  necessary  for  the  fulfilment 
of  the  Father's  gracious  purpose.  And  the  Father 
can  reveal  Himself  thus  to  the  Son  because  of  the 
love  with  which  that  Son  responds  to  His  love, 
and  the  meekness  and  submission  with  which  He 
surrenders  Himself  to  the  Father's  will  (Mt  11-*, 
Mk  14*).    It  is  evident  that  in  this  striking  word 


of  Christ's  regarding  the  mutual  knowledge  of 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  the  words  '  Father '  and 
'Son'  are  not  mere  names  to  denote  the  persons 
concerned,  but  are  used  to  suggest  that  mutual 
love  upon  which  the  knowledge  is  based.  And 
indeed  all  through  the  Synoptic  Gospels  there 
is  always  a  suggestion  of  this  relationship  of 
mutual  love  in  the  manner  in  which  God  and 
Christ  are  spoken  of  as  Father  and  Son.  Wliether, 
when  Christ  is  spoken  of  in  the  Synoptics  as  the 
Son  of  God,  there  is  more  than  thiL  ethical  relation- 
ship implied,  is  a  question  upon  which  there  is 
diiierence  of  opinion.  But  it  is  admitted,  even 
by  those  who  attach  a  deeper  significance  to  the 
designation,  that,  in  the  first  instance  at  any  rate, 
it  has  an  ethical  content,  and  that,  when  Christ  is 
called  the  Son  of  God,  whatever  more  may  he 
implied,  so  much  in  any  case  is  suggested,  that  on 
the  one  hand  He  is  the  supreme  object  of  the 
Father's  love,  and  that  on  the  other  He  exhibits 
in  His  Person  in  its  perfection  that  loving  obedience 
whereby  man  may  become  the  son  of  GmI. 

In  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  references  to  the  love 
of  the  Father  and  the  Son  to  one  another  are  more 
frequent  and  more  express.  Christ  is  the  only- 
begotten  Son  (3**),  loved  by  the  Father  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world  (17**),  and  now  returned 
to  the  bosom  of  the  Father  (1^).  He  and  the 
Father  know  one  another  intimately  (10").  The 
Father  loves  Him,  and  has  given  all  things  into  His 
hand  (3").  As  in  the  S][^noptic  account  of  the 
announcement  at  the  Baptism,  Christ  is  called  the 
beloved  Son  in  whom  Goa  is  well  pleased  (Mk  1^^), 
so  in  Jn.  the  love  of  the  Father  is  occasionally 
represented  as  being  based  upon  the  Son's  obedi- 
ence to  the  Father's  commandment  (15*^)  and  will- 
ing sacrifice  of  Himself  (10*').  The  Father  never 
leaves  Him  alone  (16*^),  for  He  does  always  those 
things  that  please  Him  (8^).  Because  He  keeps 
His  Father's  commandments  He  abides  in  His  love 
(15*^).  No  higher  estimate  can  be  given  of  the 
Saviour's  love  for  His  disciples  than  to  say  that  He 
has  loved  them  as  His  Father  has  loved  Him  (15*), 
nor  of  the  love  of  God  for  believers  than  to  com- 
pare it  to  that  of  the  Father  for  the  Son  (17^). 
Sometimes  the  love  of  God  for  believers  is  repre- 
sented as  based  upon  that  of  the  Father  for  the 
Son  (1421- »  16^7). 

And  as  the  Father  loves  the  Son,  so  the  Son 
loves  the  Father.  He  alone  has  seen  and  known 
the  Father  (3"- »  6^  7»  8«  10»»).  He  does  nothing 
of  Himself,  but  only  what  He  seeth  the  Father  do 
(o**).  He  speaks  only  as  His  Father  hath  taught 
Him  (8-*  12*>).  His  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  Him 
that  sent  Him  (4>«).  It  is  love  to  the  Father  (14") 
no  less  than  love  to  His  brethren  (13*  15")  that  is 
the  motive  that  animates  Him  in  the  fulfilment  of 
His  vocation.  In  virtue  of  the  love  which  unites 
them  one  to  the  other,  each  may  be  said  to  be  in 
the  other,  the  Son  in  the  Father  and  the  Father 
in  the  Son  (10»  14"- *»  17-^»).  They  have  no 
separate  interests.  Whatever  belongs  to  the  one 
belongs  to  the  other  (17").  The  Father  and  the 
Son  are  one  (lO**  17®). 

4.  The  loTe  of  man  for  God.— There  is  com- 
paratively little  under  this  heading  to  be  found  in 
the  Gospels.  It  is  true  that  Chnst  has  Himself 
given  as  the  first  commandment  of  all,  that  which 
enjoins  the  love  of  God  with  the  whole  heart  and 
soul  and  mind  and  strength  (Mk  12^**-),  and  in  the 
same  spirit  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  He  finds  the  final 
explanation  of  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews  in  their 
lack  of  this  love  of  God  (5^).  But  so  far  as  the 
fonner  of  these  passages  is  concerned,  it  is  e\ndent 
that  Christ's  answer  to  the  scribe  is  purposely 
couched  in  language  borrowed  from  the  (Jld  Testa- 
ment ;  and  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  at  other 
times,  when  He  has  no  occasion  to  conform  to  OT 


Rltachl  hns  drawn  iltentlon  to  the  !tct  ol  how  muoll  u  jiart 
the  Love  of  man  townrds  Ood  plkys  throughout  the  NT  oa  a 
whole.  '  Love  In  rewn'Hl  afl  tne  chuw^teriHtic  of  God  uid 
God'fl  San  1»  the  foundntion  And  ruidKnro  of  tho  coiiffKiration. 
while  or  iU  membcn  tnith  or  tiuit  [a  Ood  Aod  His  Son  ia 
dennnded '  (iff cAV.  n.  IVr*.  It,  lOOf.).  R  Welis  thinks  that 
Ohriit  keeps  the  ivniiundnienC  ot  love  to  Ood  in  the  Iwclc- 

bvB  in  ratum  It  would  lie  of  no  avnll  to  deinind  it  (Bib.  Throl. 
o/JfT,  1  SBi).    Wendt,  while  recoeniiinK  thuC  thr  ■■■ '  '— - 


in),  iml  d 


dependenoe  In  whidh  man  utiinds  to  Ood.  To  evprew  the  reel- 
ing of  whole-he>rt«l  devotion  to  Ood  BU|niesl«d  by  the  idea  of 
love.  wbUe  jib  the  iKme  tjme  giving  full  reargnl^on  to  Hie 

u  the  one  inoet  niitjibls  to  deaciibe  the  dinKiition  mui  abaulil 
dkpUf  ILehn  Jau,  U.  iST). 

Whatever  Uie  reason,  wo  miiHt  recopiize  the 
fact  that  neither  in  the  Synoiitics  nur  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  with  tlie  exception  uf  the  paaaanes  referred 
to,  ilo  we  tin<l  Chrixt  dwel1iD(;on  the  love  which 
man  ahonld  cherish  towards  Gud.  Bnt  though  He 
Hpenka  of  iuan'«  trust  in  God  mtlier  tliun  of  his 
love  towards  Hint,  vie  Diust  not  overlook  the  fiu^t 
that  this  trust  which  Christ  Heekn  to  inspire  is  but 
love  under  ft  sliglitly  different  fonu.  It  is  the 
response  uf  the  human  heart  to  the  infinite  love  of 
God, — love  on  the  part  of  man  awakened  by  the 
love  of  God,  yet  humbling;  itself  in  the  presence 
of  One  who,  though  the  Father,  is  yet  Lord  of 
heaven  and  eartli.  Without  lovu  there  can  be  no 
such  tmat  as  Christ  seeks  to  inspire.  The  prayer 
in  which  this  trust  finds  expression  must  be  the 
ontpourinR  of  a  heart  full  of  love  t«  Girf  and  of 
xeal  for  the  establishment  of  His  Kinsdom.  Tlie 
rjehteousnesH  which  becomes  the  members  of  the 
}Uii';dom  must  be  ri);hteousne8B  not  of  outward 
condnct  alone,  but  of  a  heart  which  takes  deliulit 
in  tlie  performance  of  the  Divine  will.  The  be- 
liever IB  to  seek  first  the  Kini;dom  and  the  rislit- 
eoQsness  of  (tod  (Mt  6°),  to  have  his  heart  fixed 
on  the  heavenly  treasure  (8"),  to  be  filled  with 
whole-hearted  devotion  to  the  service  of  God  (S"), 
ir  at  what  cost,  whatever 


may  hinder  him  in  the  attainment  of  the  great 
endsetbeforehim(Mk9"-«.cf-  Mtl3**»).  Though 
there  mav  be  little  explicit  reference  in  the  teach- 
ing of  CThrLst  to  the  love  for  God  which  man  is 
reqnired  to  cherLih,  we  feel  that  in  Che  cose  of  the 
beUever  no  less  than  in  that  of  Christ  Himself,  it 
is  the  source  from  which  sprinin  all  the  Rtrength 
for  the  perforraoDce  of  duty  and  the  endurance  of 
suflering.  and  that,  just  as  Christ  acmunted  for 
the  nntalief  of  the  Jews  by  the  utter  lack  in  them 
of  this  love  of  God  (Jn  5"),  so,  if  we  trace  bock  to 
its  bei^nninga  tlie  faith  which  the  gospel  inspires, 
it  will  be  found  to  iwue  from  tlie  love  to  the 
Father  who  has  revealed  Himself  in  Christ. 

&.  The  l«Te  of  man  for  Chrlgt>— Of  love  for 
Chrbt  there  is  almost  no  mention  in  the  Synoptics. 
Id  one  utt«rance,  indecti,  Christ  requires  His  fol- 
lowers to  love  Him  more  than  their  closest  earthly 
relatives  (Mt  10").    But  the  pnrpose  of  that  saying', 

i  affection  for 


u  is  proved  by  the  parallel   ]Hissaee,   l.k  14^,  to 
not  to  much  to  insist  on  a  i)eTaon^  afT 
Himself  as  the  condition  of  discipleship. 


Chasize  the  sapreme  worth  of  the  eood  represented 
y  His  own  Person,  compared  with  which  the  joys 
01  family  life  are  to  be  esteemed  as  nothing.     Tlit 


nearest  approach  to  any  reference  to  love  of  HL.. 
self  as  a  motive  for  conduct  is  to  be  found  in 
those  passages  in  which  He  puts  His  own  Person 
in  the  foreground,  retiuiring  of  His  disciples  a 
readiness  to  sacrilice  tbemselveB  for  His  sake  (Mk 


He   identifies   Himself  with 


to  the  truth  reveaJed  In  Hit  Person.  Thus  He 
speaks  of  sulferings  borne  for  His  sake  and  the 
gospel's  (S"  10",  cfT  Lk  18-"),  and  of  being  ashamed 
of  Hill,  and  of  HU  words  (Mk  8»,  Lk  B*').  In  this 
spirit  He  welconied  the  love  displayed  hy^  the 
woman  who  anointed  His  feet  in  the  Pharisee's 
house,  as  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  the  repentance 
which  filled  her  iieort,  and  of  the  vastness  of  the 
blessings  nhe  was  conseions  of  having  received 
(Lk  7"). 

In  the  Fourth  Gospel,  where  the  personal  rela- 
tion to  Christ  is  so  strongly  emphasized,  there  is 
direct  reference  to  love  na  the  diapoaitioi   ' ' 

L pected  to  display  towards  Ci 

s  that  if  God  were  their  Fatlier 


believer  may  be  expected  to  display  towards  Christ. 
Jesns  tells  tlie  Jews  that  if  God  were  their  Fatlier 
they  would  love  Him,  for  He  proceeded  forth  and 
'       -        '---  '■--  '--'      "'  the-.-    ■-'--  ■■         - 


from  God  (8*").  Of  the  disciples  He  m 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Father  loveth  them  be- 
cause tiiey  have  loved  Him,  and  have  believed  that 
He  came  from  God  (Itt")-  Something  is,  indeed, 
sCiil  locking  in  their  love-  Ho  t«lla  uiem  in  His 
farewell  aodreas  that  if  they  loved  Him  they 
would  rejoice  because  He  said  that  He  went  unto 
tlie  Father  (U").  But  thouf^h  their  love  be  not 
perfect.  He  can  confidently  reckon  upon  it-  He 
would  only  remind  them,  as  He  doea  more  than 
once  in  the  coune  of  that  address,  that  a  true 
love  for  Him  will  manifest  itself  in  the  keeping 
of  His  commandments  (14^™'}.  So  it  liad  been 
with  His  awn  love  for  the  Fatlier  (I4^i).  So  let  it 
be  with  tlie  disciples.  Let  them  prove  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  love  to  Him  by  the  loyalty  ot  their 
obedience.  Such  a  relationsiiip  to  Himself,  love 
nianifeating  itaelf  in  faithful  fulfilment  of  His 
coromandniente,  is  the  condition  niKin  which  the 
giving  of  tlie  Paraclete  is  promised  (U'"-)-  Where 
it  exists,  Christ  promises  the  enjoyment  of  the 
closest  communion  with  the  Father  and  Himself 
(14^-*>}.  It  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  em  pilosis 
that  has  been  laid  upon  love  througliont  the 
Gospel  as  the  relation  which  must  exist  between 
the  disciple  and  Christ,  that  in  the  final  scene 
with  Peter  in  the  Epilo^e  He  should  thrice 
address  to  him  the  question,  'Lovest  thou  me!' 
(21"-"),  as  if  to  suggest  that  such  lovo  is  the  in- 
dispensable qualification  on  the  part  of  one  mIio 
would  be  a  true  shepherd  uf  Christ's  dock. 

In  view  ol  the«  guoUtions,  it  ia  dllDcuIt  to  undenUnd 
Ritschl'e  utAlemeiit  iSteiil/.  ii.  t'lri.  ilL  HO),  that,  apart  from 
Jn  SlliVia,  than  1*  no  reference  in  the  KT  to  lo^e  lowirds 
Chrirt.  C'flttainli  It  in  the  cue  thM,  tor  the  matt  psrt.  fsith  is 
the  uflual  lomiuu  to  lodirate  the  reUtlon  ot  the  believer  to 
Him.  But  it  is  quite  in  Kcordnnce  with  the  gcnenil  chsncter 
of  thl«  Oofpel.  with  lu  cooeeption  ol  «  rayrtiial  imlan  between 
the  believer  and  Chriit  (Ul"^).  to  use  winner  coloun  to  ninC 
the  devotion  d  the  brllever,  nnd  to  deKribe  that  complew 

the  work  of  love. 

6.  The  love  of  man  to  man.— Alongside  of  the 
first  great  commandment  to  love  the  Lord  our 
God,  Christ  places  a  second,  '  Thou  aholt  love  thy 
neighbour  an  thyself  (Mk  12").  The  high  im- 
portance He  assigned  to  this  duty  is  evident  from 
the  place  He  gives  it  alongside  of  the  command- 
ment to  love  God.  "There  is  none  other  com- 
niondiuent  greAter  than  these'  (ib.i.  Both  are 
ethical  in  their  nature.  The  cereilonial  observ- 
ances in  which  Christ's  contemporaries  thought  to 
find  the  fulfilment  of  this  first  commandment  are 
never  to  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
performance  of  the  otScen  uf  love  towards  our 
fellow.meii.  These  latter,  because  they  are  ethical, 
are  the  weightier  matters  of  the  Law  which  are 
on  no  account  to  be  omitted  (Mt  23"),  To  refuse 
to  support  one's  parents,  on  tlie  plea  that  one 
desires  to  make   an  offering  of   the  money   that 
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above  the  ceremonial.  God  desires  mercy,  not 
sacrifice  (Mt  12?).  The  first  commandment  may  be 
to  love  the  Lord  oar  God,  but  when  it  is  a  question 
of  shewing  love  towards  oar  brother  man  or  per- 
forming some  act  of  worship  towards  God,  there 
can  be  no  doabt  which  is  to  come  first,  'Leave 
there  thy  gift  before  the  altar,  and  first  go  thy 
way ;  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother,  and  then  come 
and  offer  thy  gift*  (5»^). 

In  the  enunciation  of  this  second  great  com- 
mandment, Christ  specifies  the  love  which  men 
are  required  to  show  for  one  another  as  the  love 
of  one  s  neighbour.  Doubtless  the  word  was  sug- 
gested by  the  precept  from  Leviticus  which  He 
quoted,  just  as  the  form  of  the  first  commandment 
is  based,  as  we  have  seen,  upon  the  language  of 
Deuteronomy.  When  we  inquire  as  to  the  wide- 
ness  of  the  circle  denoted  by  the  term  '  neighbour,' 
we  seem  to  find  an  answer  in  the  parable  of  the 
Good  Samaritan,  which  was  told,  according  to 
Lk.,  in  response  to  the  question  that  had  been  put, 
'Who  is  my  neighbour?*  (Lk  10»-»').  But  in  its 
present  fonn  that  parable  gives  no  satisfactory 
answer  to  the  question.  After  telling  the  story  of 
what  befell  the  traveller,  how  he  was  maltreated 
by  the  thieves  and  passed  bv  in  his  miserable 
plight  by  the  priest  and  the  Levite,  and  how  at 
last  the  Samaritan  took  compassion  on  him,  Christ 
asks,  *  Which  now  of  those  three,  thinkest  thou,  was 
neighbour  unto  him  that  fell  among  the  thieves  ? ' 
The  answer  b,  the  Samaritan  ;  and  the  conclusion 
of  the  parable  seems  to  be  that  it  was  the  traveller's 
duty  to  love  the  Samaritan,  i.e.  that  the  term 
'  neighbour '  is  wider  than  the  la^'yer  who  had  put 
the  question  seemed  to  ima^ne,  and  must  be  held 
to  embrace  any  who  by  their  conduct  prove  them- 
selves worthy  of  the  name,  whether  they  be  Jews 
or  not  (so  Wendt,  Lehre  Jesu,  ii.  2^).  This  is 
certainly  the  logical  conclusion  from  the  parable  as 
it  at  present  stands,  but  it  is  questionable  whether 
this  can  have  been  the  lesson  Christ  desired  to  en- 
force by  it.  It  starts  with  the  object  of  proving 
who  is  one's  neighbour  in  the  sense  of  diltgendus 
(v.®),  and  ends  by  proving  who  is  the  traveller's 
neighbour  in  the  sense  of  diiigens,  v.^  (JUlicher, 
Die  Gleichnisreden  JesUy  ii.  596).  The  nearest 
approach  that  it  reaches  to  a  definition  of  tlie 
term  '  neiglibour '  in  the  sense  required  is  contained 
in  the  'Go  and  do  thou  likewise'  with  which  it 
concludes.  Tlie  usual  method  of  interpreting  the 
parable  is  to  find  the  answer  to  the  question 
in  the  practical  lesson  enforced  by  that  exliorta- 
tion,  and  to  conclude  that  our  nei^nbour  is  anyone 
who  requires  our  help.  But  m  view  of  tlie 
immediately  preceding  statement  that  the  neigh- 
bour of  the  traveller  was  the  Samaritan  who  had 
compassion  on  him,  it  seems  utterly  incongruous 
to  conclude  that  the  design  of  the  parable  is  to 
teach  that  one's  neighbour  is  not  one  s  benefactor, 
but  anvone  that  one  can  benefit,  i,e.  in  this  case 
that  the  traveller  was  the  neighbour  of  the 
Samaritan.  So  we  can  only  conclude  that  Lk.  is 
responsible  for  the  introduction  of  the  parable  in 
connexion  with  this  question  of  the  lawyer's,  and 
that  whatever  the  original  purpose  for  which  it 
was  related,  it  was  certainly  not  designed  to  ^ve 
an  answer  to  |be  question,  *  Who  is  my  neigh- 
bour?' in  the  sense  of  *Who  is  the  person  I  am 
required  to  love  ? ' 

But  the  precise  scope  of  the  term  *  neiglibour '  in 
the  mouth  of  Christ  is  of  the  less  importance,  as 
it  is  only  on  the  occasion  of  His  interview  with 
the  scribe  (Mk  12*-",  Mt  22«»-*>)  that  He  thus 
defines  the  limits  within  which  one  is  to  show  love 
towards  one's  fellow-men,  and  there,  as  we  have 
seen,  He  is  evidently  formulating  His  answer  in 
the  language  of  the  OT  commandment.  In  opposi- 
tion  to    the   narrow  sense   in  which    the    term 
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'neighbour'  was  interpreted  by  His  contem- 
poraries, who  could  add  to  the  injunction  to  love 
their  neighbour  a  corollary  to  the  effect  that  they 
were  to  hate  their  enemy  (Mt  6^),  Christ  enioined 
a  love  which  was  to  embrace  both  friend  and 
enemy  (v.****).  The  Golden  Rule  which  Christ  has 
given  men  to  guide  them  in  their  offices  of  love 
takes  us  far  beyond  the  circle  of  neighbours  in 
the  narrow  Jewish  sense.  The  command  runs, 
'All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  (not 
your  neighbours)  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even 
so  to  them'  (7").  We  are  to  show  love  to  all. 
'Whosoever  shall  smite  thee,'  'if  any  man  mil 
sue  thee,'  *  whosoever  shall  compel  thee,'  '  he  that 
asketh  thee,' '  he  that  would  borrow  of  thee,'— these 
are  the  phrases  with  which  Christ  introduces  those 
to  whom  He  commands  His  disciples  to  show 
love  (5*^).  Sometimes  He  describes  them  as 
'brothers'  (5«-"  7^  IS**- »'•»),  not  in  the  sense 
of  those  who  are  bound  to  us  by  natural  ties,  in 
which  sense  brotherly  love  is  practised  by  the 
Gentiles  as  well  (5^),  nor  in  the  sense  of  fellow- 
citizens  of  the  Kincdom  of  God  (so  B.  Weiss; 
Westcott,  JAtf  EpistUs  of  St.  John,  note  on  1  Jn  2"), 
in  which  sense  the  word  would  reproduce  in  a 
new  form  the  limitation  that  attached  to  the 
Jewish  interpretation  of  the  term  'neighbour,'  but 
in  the  same  wide  sense  as  He  applies  the  term 
'Father'  to  God.  He  is  the  Father  not  only  of 
the  members  of  the  Kingdom,  but  of  all  manlcind 
(5^),  and  by  using  the  term  'brother'  to  denote 
the  objects  of  our  love,  Christ  will  suggest  that 
it  is  to  be  a  love  as  wide  and  all-embnu;ing  as 
that  of  the  Father  in  heaven,  who  bestows  His 
bounties  on  good  and  evil, — a  love  not  only  of 
those  who  are  members  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  but 
of  all  who  have  the  right  to  look  up  and  claim  God 
as  their  Father  in  heaven  (Wendt,  Lehre  Jesu,  ii. 
270  f.).  The  command  to  forgive  our  brother  his 
trespasses  (18^)  is  interpreted  in  the  widest  sense 
in  CP**-,  when,  in  place  of  forgiving  our  brother, 
Christ  speaks  of  forgiving  men  their  trespasses. 

From  various  occasiontu  utterances  of  Christ  we 
can  form  a  general  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  love 
which  He  expects  men  to  display  in  their  relations 
to  one  another.  Its  unselfishness  on  the  one  side, 
and  its  interest  in  the  welfare  of  others  on  the 
other,  are  features  which  continually  appear  in 
the  exhortations  in  which  He  seeks  to  inculcate  it. 
In  illustration  of  the  unselfish  spirit  which  He 
commends.  He  urges  His  hearers  to  invite  to  their 
banquets  not  their  friends  and  kinsmen  who  mav 
invite  them  in  return,  but  the  poor,  the  maimed, 
the  lame  and  the  blind,  who  cannot  recompense 
them  (Lk  14^^*).  In  the  same  spirit  He  ^bids 
men  lend,  hoping  for  nothing  (6^,  according  to 
the  translation  of  firiSip  dircXir^^orres  best  suit^  to 
the  context).  Another  aspect  of  the  unselfish- 
ness which  is  characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  love 
Christ  would  instil,  is  the  suppression  of  those 
vindictive  feelings  which  are  prone  to  rise  when 
we  experience  ill-treatment  from  others.  We  are 
required  to  forgive  those  who  have  wronged  us,  not 
seven  times,  but  seventy  times  seven  {Mt  18^"-) ; 
to  be  so  far  from  resentmg  injury  we  receive  from 
another  that  we  turn  the  other  cheek  to  the 
smiter,  allow  him  who  would  take  away  our  coat 
to  have  our  cloak  also,  and  go  two  miles  with  him 
who  would  compel  us  to  go  one  (5*"**) ;  to  love 
our  enemies,  and  to  pray  for  them  that  persecute 
us  (5^).  Again,  this  unselfishness  will  exhibit 
itself  in  the  absence  of  all  self-assertion  or  desire 
to  attain  pre-eminence  amon<;  our  fellows.  Such 
self-exaltation  is  characteristic  of  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees  (Mk  12»'-,  Mt  23*'^),  and  of  the  Gentiles 
(Mk  10«,  Lk  222»).  But  the  follower  of  Christ, 
who  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto  but  to 
minister,  and  who  was  among  His  disciples  as  he 
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that  serveth,  will  be  ready  to  stoop  to  the  lowliest 
service  (Mk  10*»-«  Lk  22»'-),  and  will  seek  for 
self -exaltation  only  through  self-abasement  (Lk 
14"). 

But  while  love  is  thus  regardless  of  self,  it  will 
ever  seek  to  advance  the  ^ood  of  others.  It  will 
give  readily  to  supply  their  demands  (Mt  5^,  Lk 
6^).  Nay,  it  will  oe  quick  to  anticipate  them. 
It  will  teach  us  to  put  ourselves  in  their  place  and 
realize  what  they  stand  in  need  of.  *  All  things 
whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you, 
do  ye  even  so  to  them '  (Mt  7",  Lk  6'*).  We  shall 
not  hesitate  to  share  with  them  our  earthly  goods. 
•It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive  is  a 
saying  of  Christ's  preserved  by  St.  Paul  (Ac  20*) 
which  is  not  recorded  in  the  Gospels.  In  the 
picture  which  Christ  has  painted  of  tne  Judgment, 
He  claims  as  offices  of  love  performed  towards 
Himself  acts  of  kindness  done  to  our  unfortunate 
fellow-creatures  (Mt  26**^).  That  is  the  wise  use 
of  our  riches  whereby  we  make  to  ourselves  friends 
of  those  whom  we  l>enefit  (Lk  16^).  But  we  shall 
care  not  only  for  our  brother's  worldly  interests, 
but  also  for  his  spiritual  welfare.  We  are  solemnly 
warned  to  give  heed  lest  we  cause  him  to  stumble 
(Mk  9*2,  Lk  17").  It  is  not  the  will  of  our  Father 
which  is  in  heaven  that  one  of  these  little  ones, 
i.e.  the  humblest  member  of  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
should  perish  (Mt  18**).  And  while  we  are  careful 
to  avoid  the  censorious  spirit  which  takes  delight 
in  uncharitable  judgment  of  the  faults  of  others 
<7"* ),  we  shall  still  reel  it  our  duty  to  rebuke  our 
brother  when  he  trespasses,  and  to  endeavour  to 
reclaim  him  from  his  sin  (18"^'*)* 

One  other  point  worthy  of  notice  in  connexion 
with  the  duty  of  brotherly  love  which  Christ 
inculcates,  is  the  light  in  which  this  dut^  is  pre- 
sented in  view  of  the  love  which  we  experience  at 
the  hands  of  God.  At  the  root  of  all  that  Christ 
says  regarding  the  love  which  we  should  display 
to  one  another  lies  the  great  truth  of  the  Fattier- 
hood  of  God.  That  word  of  St.  John's,  *  We  love 
because  he  first  loved  us '  ( 1  Jn  4*'),  expresses  the 

gosition  which  Christ  takes  up.  To  for^ve  another 
is  trespasses  and  to  recompense  an  mjury  with 
kindness,  to  love  one's  enemies  and  to  prav  for 
them  that  persecute  one,  appears  the  height  of 
magnanimity  from  the  standpoint  of  the  natural 
man.  But  Christ  puts  the  matter  in  a  new  light. 
He  reminds  us  of  the  love  with  which  Grod  treats 
man,  undeserving  as  he  is,  and  of  the  readiness  with 
which  He  forgives  us  our  offences.  In  the  parable 
of  the  UnforSving  Servant  (Mt  18«-»)  He  exhibits 
in  its  true  lignt  the  conduct  of  the  man  who,  freely 
forgiven  at  the  hands  of  God,  yet  refuses  to  for- 
give his  brother  who  has  offended  him.  And  as 
our  indication  burns  at  the  behaviour  of  the 
unforgiving  servant  in  the  parable,  we  realize  that 
so  far  from  the  forgiveness  of  those  who  have 
offended  us  being  the  ma^animous  conduct  we 
had  imagined,  it  is  a  simple  duty,  the  non-fulfil- 
ment of  which  calls  for  severest  condemnation. 

In  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  duty  of  love  to  our 
brother  is  laid  down  with  the  utmost  distinctness, 
though  the  references  are  comparatively  few.  As 
in  the  Synoptics  Christ  had  summed  up  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets  in  the  Golden  Rule  to  do  unto 
others  whatsoever  we  would  that  they  should  do 
to  us,  so  here  He  concentrates  His  ethical  teaching 
to  His  disciples  in  the  new  commandment  to  love 
one  another  as  He  has  loved  them  (13^  15*').  It 
was  a  new  commandment  in  the  new  emphasis 
with  which  it  was  enjoined,  in  the  new  place 
assigned  to  it  as  the  one  principle  in  which  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets  find  fulfilment  (Mt  7"  6*^-, 
cf.  Ro  13',  Gal  5**),  in  the  new  sanction  it  received 
through  the  appeal  to  Christ's  own  example.  He 
declares  that  the  keeping  of  this  commandment  is 


the  sure  test  whereby  His  disciples  may  be  recog- 
nized by  others  (13^).  It  is  by  their  fulfilment  of 
it  alone  that  they  may  enjoy  such  close  communion 
with  Him  as  He  enjoys  with  His  Father  (IS*®***). 
He  has  given  them  an  example  in  His  own  Person 
of  the  love  they  are  to  practise.  At  the  last  meal 
with  His  disciples,  at  which  this  new  command- 
ment was  given.  He  had  Himself  washed  their 
feet,  to  enforce  the  injunction  to  lowl^  service 
which  He  laid  upon  them  (13*^*)*  But  this  act  of 
condescension  on  the  part  of  the  Master  was 
typical  of  the  self-denying  love  which  He  had  dis- 
played throughout  His  whole  intercourse  with 
them,  that  love  which  reached  its  culminating 
point  in  the  willing  sacrifice  of  His  life.  It  is  to 
this  that  He  points  when  He  urges  them  to  love 
one  another  as  He  has  loved  them.  '  Greater  love 
hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his 
life  for  his  friends'  (15"). 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  brotherly  love  which 
is  thus  commended  in  the  Fourth  Grospel  falls  short 
of  that  enjoined  in  the  Synoptics,  in  r^pect  that  it 
is  limited  to  the  circle  of  the  Christian  brother- 
hood. While  Christ  in  the  Synoptics  commands 
us  to  love  our  neighbour,  and  insists  that  the  love 
which  He  enjoins  must  embrace  not  onlv  our 
friends  but  our  enemies,  we  read  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  of  a  love /or  OTie  another  (13**-*'  16**-^^). 
The  reciprocal  jpronoun  points  to  a  limitation  of 
the  love  to  the  Christian  orotherhood.  The  Chris- 
tians are  known  not  by  their  love  for  others,  but 
bv  their  mutual  love  amongst  themselves  (H. 
Holtzmann,  Handcam,  on  Jn  13",  Neutest.  Theol. 
ii.  388  f. ;  O.  Holtzmann,  Johannesevang,  76,  266). 
And  as  the  love  which  the  believer  is  exhorted  to 
practise  is  limited  to  the  Christian  brotherhood,  so 
also,  it  is  maintained,  is  that  of  Christ  Himself, 
which  is  held  up  as  an  example.  The  Fourth 
Gospel  and  St.  Paul  both  cite  the  death  of  Christ 
as  the  highest  proof  that  can  be  given  of  His  love ; 
but  St.  Paul  finds  in  it  a  proof  of  His  love  for  His 
enemies  (Ko  5^),  whereas  the  Evangelist  adduces 
it  as  a  proof  of  His  love  for  His  friends  (15"). 
Such  love  of  friends,  it  is  maintained,  is  the 
highest  love  the  Grospel  recognizes.  Of  love  for 
one's  enemies  it  knows  nothing  (O.  Holtzmann, 
ib.  87,  276 ;  H.  Holtzmann,  ffandcom.  on  Jn  15", 
NeutesL  Theol,  iL  477). 

We  must  admit  that  there  is  so  much  truth  in 
the  contention  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  love 
referred  to  in  13**''  15*'*"  is  a  love  of  Christian 
brethren  for  one  another.  It  would  be  quite  un- 
warrantable to  find  the  novelty  of  the  command- 
ment 13**  in  the  wideness  of  its  scope,  to  which 
there  is  no  reference  at  all  in  the  context.  But  it 
is  equally  unwarrantable  to  explain  that  novelty 
as  consisting  in  the  narrowness  of  the  circle  within 
which  Christ,  in  the  context,  insisted  on  its  fulfil- 
ment, as  if  this  commandment  to  practise  brotherly 
love  were  an  advance  upon  the  old  injunction  to 
love  one's  neighbour.  (So  Grotius:  'Novum  autem 
dicit,  quia  non  agit  de  dilectione  communi  om- 
nium, sed  de  speciali  Christianorum  inter  se,  qua 
tales  sunt';  cf.  Kolbing,  SK,  1845,  pp.  685-694). 
It  is  a  mistake  to  take  the  commandment  in 
any  exclusive  sense,  as  if  there  were  any  con- 
trast implied  to  the  wider  comn^dment  of  the 
Sjnoptics.  Christ  speaks  of  the  love  of  Chris- 
tian orethren  for  one  another,  either  because  He 
had  had  occasion  immediately  before  to  pve  His 
disciples  a  lesson  on  the  manner  in  which  they 
should  be  ready  to  render  loving  service  to  one 
another  (13^^^),  or  because  it  was  natural  to  look 
for  the  display  of  this  spirit  of  love  He  would 
inculcat<e  first  of  all  within  the  smaller  circle  of 
those  who  stood  in  close  relation  to  Him  and  to 
one  another.  It  is  not  a  question  of  confining 
their  love  to  their  Christian  brethren,  but  of  dis- 
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plBfing  it  towards  Ibose   witli  whom   the;  come 
into  closeDt  coatoct. 

In  the  aame  way  as  Christ  ur^a  them  to  show 
their  love  to  those  who  Btand  neiireal  to  tlieni.  He 
repressDts  Uin  own  love  as  issuing  in  the  sacritice 
lie  nuuie  for  them.  His  friemls.  He  iloea  not 
mean  that  it  was  becanse  of  Uie  love  they  had 
shown  Him  as  friends  tliat  He  respondetl  witb  this 
culminating  proof  of  love  id  return.  On  the  con- 
trary, He  calls  them  friends  because  they  ure  the 
objects  of  His  love  (IS"'').  His  sacri(ice  has  not 
been  evoked  by  the  friendship  tliey  have  displayed. 
It  is  rather  their  friendship  that  is  the  response 
to  the  lovD  He  lias  cherished  for  them,  of  which 
that  sacritiue  was  the  culminatinij  proof. 

WhUe  we  recognize,  then,  that  m  this  farewell 
conversation  with  His  disciples,  the  love  which 
Christ  urges  them  to  display  is  in  the  lirat  instance 
a  love  of  one  toward  another,  we  cannot  admit  that 
there  is  any  intention  on  the  part  either  of  the  Eviin- 
^'eliat  or  of  Christ  Himself  to  limit  the  practice  of 
it  to  the  Christian  brotherhood.  The  circumstances 
in  which  the  address  was  spoken  sufficiently  ex- 
plain the  form  in  which  tne  commandment  is 
^ven,  and  the  manner  in  which  Christ's  example 
IS  appealed  to.  The  Teacher  who  had  inculcated 
a  love  witich  was  to  embrace  friend  and  enemy 
alike  might  well  feel  constrained  to  pve  His  own 
disciples  tlie  commandment  to  love  one  another. 
And  He  who  bad  given  His  life  as  a  ransom  for 
many  might  welt  remind  those  who  stood  nearest 
to  Him  that  tliey  were  among  the  ; 
tlie  saurifice  was  made,  and  appeal 
one  another  as  He  had  loved  tbem. 

LnnuTVU.  —  Birtoriiu,  The  Doctrim  itf  Dioine  Lone : 
Wendt.  Ow  UliTT  Jau,  U. ;  ST  TluoL  of  B.  Wein,  Beyachlu, 
B.  Holunuum,  atoveiu:  BIWcH  KuAiftrluni'V  i^d  VerioA- 
fliinp;  KothB,  TAm/.  CUit;Bee]ev,  Seuifmw,  alu-nitl.  ilv.  1 
F.  W.  BobcrWon.  Strm.  ir.  XSE ;  I«w,  Seriimt  Coil,  ch.  xi. : 
BnUer,  3im  xL-ilv, ;  C.  A.  Btigm,  Etiticat  TeaAiHg  bJ  Jam, 
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of  His  claims.  He  describes  Himself  (Mt  11")  as 
'lowly  in  heart.'  and  the  word  employed  (ranirdt) 
is  accurately  translated  by^  the  Eng.  'lowly'  and 
the  Lat,  hiimilU  as  denoting  that  which  is  near 
the  earth,  low  as  opposed  to  lofty,  bowed  down  as 
opposed  to  erect.  Though  sometimes  used  in  a 
bad  sense,  as  indicating  meanness  of  spirit,  this  is 
not  at  all  iU  necessary  or  common  signihcation. 
In  the  moral  sense  it  is  opposed  to  proud,  haughty, 
nelf-assertive.  The  adjective  oci^nrs  elsewhere  in 
the  NT  (Lk  1".  2  Co  10',  Ja  1'  4*,  1  P  5') ;  and  the 
noun  TairiipB^poairTi  and  the  Verb  rautirda  are  even 
of  more  frequent  occurrence.  Both  noun  and  verb 
are  used  by  St.  Paul  (Ph  2>-')  in  describing  the 
rhasit  of  Christ,  where  a  twofold  lowliness  is 
-declared  of  Him  :  (I) in  Aecuminir  man,  (2)rua  man. 
In  the  prophecy  of  Zechariah  0»(  the  Measianic 
King  ia  foretold  as  being  '  lowly  and  riding  npon 
AQ  ass' ;  but  in  the  iiassBges  where  the  prophecy 
is  quoted  (Mt  21',  Jn  12"),  the  action  ia  given  in 
both  caaes.  The  adjective  is  altogether  omitted 
by  St.  John,  aed  ia  renilered  'meek'  (rpaOi)  by 
St.  Matthew.  See  also  artt.  Mkeksrss  and 
HuMiLirv.  E.  C  Dargas. 

LOKE.-The  only  reliable  sources  for  the  life  of 
Luke  are  hit.  Acta  of  the  Apostles,  and,  in  a  very 
slight  degree,  his  Gospel,  and  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Panl.  The  biography  found  in  many  MSS  of  the 
Gospel  in  Latin,  and  printed,  for  example,  in 
Wordsworth  and  White's  NoDiini  Tatamentum 
Domini  Noatri  Una  C/irinti  Laline,  Pars  i.  (Oxonii, 
ISffl-lSBBJ,  pp.  268-272,  cm  hardly  be  considered 


reliable,   by  whomsoever  composed.     Some  of  its 
statements  will  be  quoted  below. 

1.  A'aiMC.—The  name  Aovtit  appears  to  be  unex- 
ampled elsewhere.  The  modern  accentuation  is 
no  doubt  correct,  and  this  at  ouce  proclaims  it  as  a 
contraction  or  shorter  form  of  some  other  name. 
It  belongs  in  fact  to  the  class  of  pet  names 
{Lallnamen,  Ktiaenamen  in  Gemianl,  as  a  glance  at 
the  long  list  of  such  in  Jannaris'  Historical  Gr. 
Gram.  (London,  1897),  S  287,  will  show.  The  NT 
itself  is  not  withont  examples  of  such  names ;  SlXai 
(iiiA^oi)  forSiJiowFiii,  'AfLitXm,  (Ito  16')  for  'A^irX/nrOT, 
'Q\v^rai  {Ro  16'^t  for  'OXutirtdiupoi,  Aiii^t  (Col  4") 
for  Aijfii^fHDi,  'E-raippit  (Col  4")  for  'Ei-a^/iAiiTiK, 
"AToXAiit  for  'AroWiirioi,  Zijuai  (Tit  3")  for  Z-^>6Supoi, 
'/trrixai  (Rev  2")  for  'Awlrarpoi,  Xn^aris  ( I  Co  16") 
for  Srcfxinr^fMi.  The  shorter  names  are  less 
technical  and  more  friendly  than  the  others.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  AoutSt  ia  short  for  Aoujcavii, 
and  indeed  tliis  latter  form  is  very  frequent  in  the 
oldest  forms  of  tlie  Latin  Bible,  in  the  title  of  the 
tiost>el.  There  appears  to  be  no  example  of  the 
nominative  in  MSS,  but  the  accusative  cata 
LUCANUM  LB  regular  (see  C.  H.  Turner  in  JTkSt, 
vi.  (1904-1905),  pp.  256-258).  Monsignor  Mercati, 
of  the  Vaticau  Library,  baa  found  an  instance  even 
of  the  nominative,  on  the  sarcophagus  of  Concord- 
ius  at  Aries,  hatteds  MARCUS  LI7CANVH  lOAri.NES 
(tfi.  p.  436).*  The  name  Lucamta  suggests  '  Lu- 
canian,"  a  native  of  the  district  of  Southern  Italy ; 
it  also  suggests  the  Latin  poet,  a  member  of  the 
gena  Annica,  nephew  of  Seneca  the  philosopher. 
But  neither  of  these  suggestions  seems  to  lead  us 
further  in  the  attemjit  to  trace  the  ancestry  or 
family  of  the  Third  Evangelist. 

2.  Origin.— TUe  Lotin  biography  above  referred 
to  calls  Luke  a  Syrian  of  Antioch.  This  ia  almost 
certainly  due  loamistakeniotorpretationof  Ac  13', 
where  a  different  person,  with  a  different  name, 
Lucius,  is  mentioned.  If  tliat  be  not  the  explana- 
tion, the  selection  of  Antioch  may  be  due  to  a 
guess,  which  sought  to  connect  him  with  an  im- 
portant city.  Some  have  thought  that  '  Antioch- 
ensis'  is  right,  but  that  'Syrus'  ia  wrong,  and 
would  claim  him  for  Pisidian  Antioch,  a  placu  of 
mnch  less  importance.  In  the  absence  of  other 
evidence,  this  second  theory  would  be  possible,  as 
Pisidian  Antioch  is  much  nearer  the  historical 
scene  on  which  he  lirst  appears  and  ligures  promi- 
nently in  the  missionary  joumeya  of  St.  Paul. 
The  Book  of  Acta  itself,  however,  seems  to  yield 

SI  the  secret.  If  we  concentrate  our  attention  on 
lat  part  of  the  narrative  which  tells  of  St.  Paul's 
visit  to  Philippi,  we  observe  certain  peculiarities 
about  it  which  distinguiali  it  from  tlie  otiier  ]iarta. 
In  the  first  place,  we  observe  that  in  16'  "a 
certain  man  of  Macedonia'  (tii  implies  that  the 
author  could  name  him  if  he  chose)  is  mentioned 
as  appearing  to  St.  Paul  in  a  dream  at  Troos,  and 
inviting  him  to  cross  over  into  Macedonia.  In  the 
following  verse,  the  first  'We'  passage  begins;^ 
■we  sought  immediately.'  The  Macedonians  did 
not  differ  from  other  Greeks  in  their  appearance 
or  dress,  and  why  should  the  author  conceal  the 
name  of  the  Macedonian,  if  not  from  modesty? 
The  present  writer  can  feel  no  doubt  that  Luke 
and  Paul  met  in  Troas,  and  conversed  together, 
expectant  of  a  sign  of  the  Spirit's  uill :  that,  as 
the  result  of  their  iinjiressive  talk,  St.  Paul  saw  a 
vision  of  his  companion  of  the  previous  day,  who 
appeared  to  oe  addressing  him  in  the  words  of 
V.  9;  and,  in  accordance  with  the  belief  of  the 
time,  considered— who  shall  aay  wrongly! — that 
the  Spirit  had  spoken  through  this  dream.  V." 
of  ch.  16  is  even  more  important  in  this  connexion 
for  the  information  it  supplies : — '  Philippi,  which 
TlH  pment  writer  hwt  r«»nUy  seen  It  on  the  mould  d(  tliii 
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is  a  city  of  Macedonia,  the  first  of  its  district,  a 
Roman  colony.*  Tlie  characterization  of  Philippi 
might  almost  be  staled  gratuitous.  Since  the 
battle  of  B.C.  42  this  place  was  well  known  to 
all  persons  of  any  education.  Further,  one  might 
judge  from  this  passage  that  it  was  the  only 
Koman  colony  mentionea  in  Acts.  This  is  far  h'om 
beine  the  case.  Corinth,  Lystra,  Ptolemais,  and 
Pisidian  Antioch,  to  mention  no  others,  were  also 
Roman  colonies ;  yet  the  author  affixes  the  title  to 
Philippi  only.  Aeain,  we  know  that  Philippi  was 
not  regardea  by  all  as  the  chief  town  of  its  aistrict. 
The  author  is  clearly  taking  a  side  as  against  those 
who  regarded  Thessalonica  or  Amphipolis  as  the 
chief  town  of  that  district.  The  nvaJry  between 
cities  was  a  characteristically  Greek  quality,  which 
linds  a  parallel  in  the  more  modem  rivalry  between 
Dole  and  Besan^on.  An  instance  in  Asia  Minor 
was  that  between  Smyrna,  Ephesus,  and  Perea- 
mum.  We  shall  not  be  wrong  in  regarding  uie 
author  as  a  native  of  Philippi.  His  K>ndnes8  for 
the  sea  and  all  matters  nautical,  as  well  as  his 
choice  of  a  profession  almost  entirely  confined  to 
Greeks,  already  proclaim  him  a  Greek.  There  are 
other  indications  that  point  to  Philippi  as  his 
native  place.  V."  of  en.  16,  *  where  toe  thought 
there  was  a  place  of  prayer,*  is  quite  natural,  if 
the  author,  being  a  Grentile,  had  only  a  rough  idea 
where  the  Jewish  place  of  prayer  in  his  native 
town  was.  Again,  when  Paul  and  Silas  go  to 
Thessalonica  (Ac  17^),  Luke  is  left  behind  in 
Philippi,  and  reappears  in  that  neighbourhood 
afterwards  (20*-«). 

8.  Notes  on  his  Life. — Of  Luke's  early  life  little 
can  be  said,  and  tlmt  little  is  inference  derived 
from  his  two  books.  If  he  were  the  son  of  a  Greek 
freedman  of  a  Roman  master,  this  would  account 
both  for  his  name  and  his  history.  From  the 
character  of  the  language  of  his  writings  it  is 
evident  that  he  had  a  good  education,  both  rhe- 
torical and  medical.  It  is  impossible  to  say  where 
he  was  educated,  as  higher  education  was  wide- 
spread in  the  Greek  world.  About  his  disposition 
something  can  be  said.  From  the  frequent  refer- 
ences to  the  poor  in  his  Gospel  and  his  loving 
attachment  to  Paul,  as  well  as  his  self-eifacement, 
it  seems  not  too  fanciful  to  picture  him  as  a  man 
of  modest,  tender,  sympathetic,  and  constant 
nature.     His  circumstances  appear  to  have  been 

food ;  otherwise  he  could  hiuxlly  have  followed 
*aul  as  ho  did,  ministering  to  nis  ailing  body. 
The  present  writer  has  little  doubt  that  the  reason 
why  Titus,  though  a  valued  coadjutor  of  St.  Paul, 
is  not  mentionea  in  Acts,  is  that  he  was  Luke^s 
brother,  especially  as  the  only  natural  way  to  take 
the  words  rbv  6.6c\4>6v  in  2  Co  12^®  is  as  *  his  brother,* 
i.e.  the  brother  of  the  man  previously  mentioned, 
that  is,  of  Titus.  Luke  as  a  teacher  was  not  so 
prominent  as  Titus,  and  hence  is  not  named  there. 
The  true  meaning  of  the  passage  would  have  been 
understood  long  ago,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
obscuration  produc-ed  by  the  ecclesiastical  sense  of 
the  term  '  brother.' 

The  only  part  of  Luke's  life  of  which  we  know 
much  is  the  part  he  spent  travelling  in  St.  Paul's 
company.  They  met  nrst  at  Troas,  and  journeyed 
together  from  there  by  Samothrace  and  Neapolis 
to  Philippi  (Ac  W^^^).  In  Philippi  Luke  remained 
aft-er  Paul  had  ^one,  and  they  api)ear  to  have  been 
separated  for  a  Tittle  over  five  years  (according  to 
Ramsay's  chronology).  After  meeting  again,  al- 
most certainly  at  rnilippi  (Ac  20**"),  they  appear 
to  have  remained  together  till  the  death  of  St. 
Paul.  Certainly  they  were  together  on  St.  Paul's 
last  journey  along  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  and 
Syria,  up  to  Jerusalem  (Ac  21"),  and  on  the 
eventful  voyage  to  Puteoli  and  Rome  (ch.  27).  In 
Rome  he  appears  with  St.  Paul  (Col  4",  Philem^*). 


It  is  probable  that  he  devoted  himself  mainly  to 
medical  and  literary  work,  and  not  so  much  to 
evangelization.  The  Latin  biography  states  that 
he  never  married,  and  that  he  died  at  the  age  of 
74  in  Boeotia  (some  MSS,  Bithynia).  Another 
tradition  has  it  that  he  died  at  Constantinople, 
and  his  sarcophagus,  said  to  have  been  brought 
from  there,  is  now  pointed  out  in  the  Church  of 
Santa  Giustina,  at  Padua. 

LirKRATURS.— The  above  art.  is  largely  indebted  to  Sir 
W.  M.  Ramsay's  Si.  Paid  the  Traveller  arO,  the  Roman  Citizen  8, 
tho  moot  sympathetic  study  of  Lake  in  existence.  See  also  his 
Wa»  Christ  Bom  at  Bethlehem  t  A  Study  in  the  Credibility  qf 
St.  Luke  s ;  cf .  R.  J.  Knowling's  Introdaction  to  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  in  The  Expoeitor'e  Gr.  Test.,  vol.  ii.  (Lond.  1900); 
Hoburt,  The  Medical  Language  <^  St,  Luke  (Lond.  1882); 
Hamack,  Lukas  der  Arzt  (Leipadg,  1906). 
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2.  Second  Source— St.  Matthew's  Logia, 

3.  Third  Source— a  Pauline  Collection. 

4.  Fourth  Source — Anonymous  Fragments. 
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Family?). 
6.  Editorial  Notes, 
iii.  Points  of  contact  with  St  John, 
iv.  St  Luke's  characteristics. 
V.  I^te  of  writing. 

Literature. 

i.  The  Synoptic  Problem,— To  a  student  of  the 
Synoptic  Problem  St.  Luke's  Crospel  is  the  most 
interesting  of  the  three.  Indeed,  we  may  confidently 
affirm  that,  but  for  St.  Luke,  the  Synoptic  Problem 
would  never  have  existed.  For  the  connexions 
between  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  are  compara- 
tively simple  and  are  easily  explained.  It  is  only 
when  we  read  St.  Luke  that  the  perplexine  Ques- 
tions which  constitute  the  Problem  arise.  We  nave 
first  to  explain  the  fact  of  his  omissions  (a)  of 
Markan  matter,  (b)  of  Matthsean ;  next,  his  addi- 
tions (a)  of  narrative,  {b)  of  discourse ;  thirdly,  his 
variations  from  the  other  Gospels  in  arrangement 
(a)  of  Markan  matter,  (b)  of  Matthiean ;  then  we 
must  examine  his  editorial  work,  which  consists 
(a)  of  prefaces  to  introduce  a  section,  {b)  of  conclu- 
sions to  wind  it  up,  (c)  of  explanatory  notes,  {d)  of 
corrections,  alike  m  fact,  in  style,  and  in  grammar ; 
lastly,  we  must  consider  cases  where  he  agrees  with 
St.  Matthew  against  St.  Mark,  and  cases  where  he 
alone  of  the  Synoptists  has  some  contact  with  St. 
John.  Anyone  who  attempts  to  solve  the  Problem 
by  neglecting  one  or  more  of  these  factors,  may 
fascinate  the  reader  by  the  simplicity  of  his  pro- 
posals, but  he  does  so  at  the  expense  of  success. 
He  has  not  really  grappled  with  tne  Problem,  and 
therefore  has  not  solved  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  reader  thinks  the  proposals  which  are  here 
ofiered  too  intricate ;  if  he  accuses  the  writer  of 
vacillation,  because  two  or  more  solutions  are  fre- 
quently ofiered  of  the  same  difficulty,  let  him 
reflect  that  in  mathematics— the  most  exact  of 
sciences — a  similar  fact  may  be  observed.  For 
every  Quadratic  equation  has  two  solutions,  and 
when  tne  Radclifie  Observer  published  his  calcula- 
tion of  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth,  the 
answer  came  out  as  a  double  (quadratic  with  four 
variations.  Similar  complications  should  be  ex- 
pected in  an  intricate  literary  problem  like  this. 
Let  the  beginner  cultivate  patience  and  suspense 
of  judgment.  He  >vill  have  made  ^ood  progress,  if 
he  learns  to  suspect  the  man  who  is  too  simple  or 
too  confident. 

1.  SolutionB  offered  in  the  past.— Augustine, 
bishop  of  Hippo,  at  the  close  of  the  4th  cent.,  was 
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the  first  writer  who  made  a  serious  attempt  to 
solve  the  Synoptic  Problem.  He  was  guided  partly 
by  tradition,  but  chiefly  by  a  careful  examination 
of  the  internal  evidence  which  the  Crospels  otter. 
In  that  age  it  was  perhaps  inevitable  that  he 
should  assume,  what  modem  critics  are  almost 
united  in  denying,  that  the  Apostle  Matthew  was 
the  author  of  the  First  Gospel  in  its  present  form. 
From  this  fundamental  error  it  inevitiekbly  followed 
that  he  assumed  the  priority  of  St.  Matthew,  and 
spoke  of  St.  Mark  as  the  *  abbreviator  and  humble 
follower  of  St.  Matthew.*  St.  Luke  he  held  to 
liave  copied  from  the  other  two.  Augustine's  in- 
fluence m  the  Western  Church  was  so  transcendent, 
that  his  opinion  on  these  intricate  questions  wajB 
accepted  without  examination  until  quite  modem 
times.  Strange  to  say,  the  founders  of  the  famous 
Tubingen  school  in  theoloj^,  though  they  reversed 
most  of  the  traditional  beliefs,  tuihered  to  this. 
They  upheld  the  priority  of  St.  Matthew,  not  for 
any  literary  reason,  but  for  a  donatio  one.  The 
miraculous  element  is  somewhat  less  prominent  in 
St.  Matthew  than  it  is  in  St.  Mark;  therefore, 
they  ar^ed,  he  must  be  the  earlier  writer. 

2.  Priority  of  St.  Mark.— The  notion  of  the 
priority  of  St.  Matthew  has,  however,  been  so  com- 
pletely beaten  off  the  field,  that  we  need  not  spend 
time  in  refuting  it.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  even  so 
conservative  a  writer  as  Dr  Salmon,  the  late 
Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  admitted  that 
St.  Mark's  is  the  archaic  Gospel.  And  no  wonder, 
for  it  is  simple  where  the  others  are  complex  ;  it  is 
meagre  where  they  are  rich  ;  it  is  a  chronicle  while 
they  are  histories ;  it  contains  Latin  and  Aramaic 
words  which  they  have  translated  or  removed. 
For  exami)le,  in  Mk  15^  we  find  the  Latin  word 
K€vTvplup,  but  in  the  parallel  passages  St.  Matthew 
writes  iKardm-apxos  and  St.  LuKe  iKarom-doxvi"  Both 
Evemgelists  felt  that  they  must  not  disfigure  their 
pages  with  St.  Mark's  '  barbarism,'  and  the  different 
forms  which  they  used  indicate  independent  action. 
Who,  on  the  other  hand,  could  suppose  that  St. 
Mark  found  iKardvrapxos  in  St.  Matthew,  and  de- 
liberately altered  it  into  Ktvrvpitav^  or  that  St.  Luke 
found  iKarbvrapxoi,  and  deliberately  altered  it  into 
^/caTovrdpX'7*  •  I*  or  these  and  other  reasons  it  is 
maintained  in  all  orthodox  schools  of  criticism  that 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  made  use  of  St.  Mark. 
Indeed,  St.  Mark's  Grospel  furnishes  the  historical 
framework  for  the  others.  Equally  certain  is  it 
that  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  were  unacquainted 
with  each  other's  writings.  Whatever  agreement 
exists  between  them  in  non-Markan  sections  comes 
from  their  use  of  a  common  source.  Augustine 
therefore  is  wrong  in  every  particular. 

8.  The  doctrine  of  a  proto-Mark,  of  a  deutero- 
Mark,  and  of  a  trito-Mark. — It  has,  however,  long 
been  debated  whether  St.  Mark's  Gospel  in  iU 
complete  form  lay  before  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Luke.  Many  critics  have  held  that  St.  Luke,  at 
any  rate,  had  only  an  Urmarkus — a  term  which 
has  been  used  in  Germany  to  signify  a  document 
shorter  than  our  St.  Mark,  earlier  in  date,  and 
free  from  those  *  picturesque'  additions  which 
strike  the  reader  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel.  Of  late 
years  there  has  been  a  mowing  tendency,  both  in 
Germany  and  in  England,  to  repudiate  the  doctrine 
of  an  Urmarkits.  Dr.  Swete,  without  arguing  the 
question  at  len^h,  expresses  the  opinion  that  we 
can  dispense  with  it.  The  Dean  of  Westminster 
is  more  positive  in  setting  it  aside.  Nor  is  this 
surprising.  Those  who  reject  the  oral  hypothesis 
are  beginning  to  feel  that  they  cannot  multiply 
documents  at  pleasure.  Litera  scripta  manet.  If 
St.  Mark's  Gospel  circulated  in  the  Apostolic  age 
in  three  widely  different  editions,  it  is  impossible 
to  believe  that  the  first  and  second  editions 
perished  without  being  noticed  by  such  scholars 


as  Origen  and  Jerome.  Nor  is  it  conceivable,  as 
some  maintain,  that  St.  Mark  entrusted  his  first 
edition  to  St.  Luke,  who  incorporated  it  into  his 
Gospel,  but  allowed  no  one  else  to  make  use  of  it. 
No  wonder  that  with  men  who  have  an  historical 
sense  such  hypotheses  are  unpalatable.  But  the 
oral  hypothesis  readily  admits  of,  nay  requires, 
these  ^adual  growths  in  St.  Mark.  Under  it 
there  u  no  difficulty  whatever  in  believing  that 
St.  Luke's  (oral)  St.  Mark  was  much  sliorter  than 
St.  Matthew's,  and  that  St.  Matthew's  had  not 
received  the  final  touches.  In  fact,  the  oral  hypo- 
thesis solves  the  Synoptic  Problem.  The  docu- 
mentary hypothesis  fiuls  to  do  so.  Both  are 
equally  hypothetical.  And  those  who  declare  the 
oral  hypothesis  to  be  incredible  have  never,  as  yet, 
fairly  tackled  the  arguments  on  which  it  rests,  or 
sufficiently  taken  into  account  the  habits  of  the 
East  and  of  that  age.  This,  however,  b  not  the 
place  to  plead  for  the  oral  hypothesis,  nor  has  the 
present  writer  any  wish  to  do  more  than  demand 
for  it  a  dispassionate  consideration.  In  the  ex- 
amination which  follows  he  will  not  assume  its 
truth. 

ii.  Analysis  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel  accord- 
ing TO  THE  sources  USED.— 1.  Pint  Soopce— St. 
Mark. — St.  Mark's  Gospel  (oral  or  written)  was 
not  merely^  used  by  St.  Luke,  it  forms  the  back- 
bone of  his  Gospel.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to 
say  that  without  St.  Mark  there  would  have  been 
neither  a  St.  Luke  nor  a  St.  Matthew.  But,  as  we 
have  already  intimated,  there  is  strong  reason  for 
concluding  that  St.  Luke  used  a  much  shorter 
work,  not  merely  than  our  St.  Mark,  but  than  the 
St.  Mark  whicn  lay  before  the  redactor  of  St. 
Matthew.  In  short,  he  used  an  Umiarhts  or  an 
(oral)  proto-Mark.  By  adopting  this  vievr  we 
account  at  once  (a)  for  his  omissions,  (6)  for  his 
variations  from  St.  Mark's  order.  He  omitted 
nothing  which  his  St.  Mark  contained:  he  ad- 
hered to  St.  Mark's  order  in  every  section  which 
he  took  directly  from  St.  Mark.  The  marvellous 
simplification  of  the  Synoptic  Problem  which  this 
view  offers  can  be  appreciated  only  by  those  who 
have  seriously  endeavoured  to  explain  to  them- 
selves and  justify  to  others  St.  Luke's  omissions 
and  his  order. 

But  St.  Luke's  omissions  are  so  important  that 
we  must  consider  them  at  some  length.  In  the 
Synapsis  St.  Mark's  Gospel  is  divided  into  223 
sections,  of  which  St.  Luke  omits  54.  A  group  of 
sections  is  omitted  between  Mk  3^  and  4^  A 
much  larger  group — amounting  to  more  than  two 
out  of  St.  Mark's  16  chapters — is  omitted  between 
Mk  6^^  and  8^.  The  remaining  omissions  consist 
of  single  sections  scattered  over  the  rest  of  St. 
Mark's  Gospel.  Only  from  Mk  2  and  5  are  no 
sections  omitted.  It  is  manifestly  the  duty  of  the 
critic  to  account  for  these  omissions,  and  attempts 
have  been  made  by  harmonists  to  do  so.  Thus 
they  have  suggested  (1)  that  St.  Luke  omitted 
wliat  his  readers  would  not  value :  being  a  Gentile 
himself,  and  writing  for  Gentiles,  he  naturally 
omitted  sections  which  dealt  with  questions  of 
Jewish  interest ;  (2)  that  he  objected  to  repetition, 
and  left  out  what  he  regarded  as  dittographies ; 
e,g.  having  given  the  feedmg  of  6000,  he'  thought  it 
unnecessary  to  narrate  the  feeding  of  4000 ;  having 
described  the  anointing  of  our  Lord's  feet,  he 
deemed  it  supenfiuous  to  record  the  anointing  of 
His  head.  Tnese  reasons,  however,  are  quite  in- 
adequate. St.  Luke  is  particularly  fond  of  allud- 
ing to  Jewish  customs,  and  Gentile  Christians  have 
always  taken  a  deep  interest  in  them.  Further- 
more, the  great  majority  of  his  omissions  cannot  be 
accounted  for  under  either  of  the  above  heads. 
Thus  he  omits  25  out  of  St.  Mark's  S6  proper 
names.    He  does  so  in  defiance  of  his  instincts  as  an 
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historian  (Wright,  NT  Problems^  5&-90).  Again,  he 
omits  the  healing  of  the  Syrophoenician's  daughter 
(Mk  784-30) — ^Ijq  Qniy  case  in  which  our  Lord  is 
recorded  to  have  healed  a  Gentile.  He  omits 
the  only  journey  which  our  Lord  is  said  to  have 
taken  through  Gentile  lands  (7'*-8^®).  He  omits 
our  Lord's  teaching  about  the  inferiority  of  the 
moral  precepts  of  the  Old  Testament  to  those  of 
the  New  ( Mt  ^^'  »>•  »•  «*•  ^).  All  these  topics  were  of 
overwhelming  interest  to  Gentile  readers,  and  we 
find  it  impossible  to  believe  that  St.  Luke  deliber- 
ately rejected  them.  The  only  satisfactory  hypo- 
thesis is  that  he  was  not  acquamted  with  them,  as 
he  would  not  be  if  he  used  a  shorter  recension  of 
St.  Mark  and  of  the  Logia, 

(a)  Now,  if  St.  Luke  used  an  earlier  recension  of 
St.  Mark,  whether  oral  or  written,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suspect  that  in  several  places  he  has  preserved 
for  us  the  primitive  Petnne  wording.  He  will 
occasionally  be  nearer  to  St.  Peter's  t^u^hing  than 
is  either  St.  Matthew  or  St.  Mark.  For,  if  the 
trito-Mark  has  made  many  additions  to  the  primi- 
tive records,  so  also  has  he  sometimes  altered  the 
tradition.  In  the  index  to  the  Synopsis  nine 
passages  are  pointed  out  in  which  St.  Luke's 
account  is  held  to  be  the  oldest,  but  there  are 
probably  many  more.  At  any  rate  it  is  of  the 
greatest  advantage  to  the  critic  to  feel  that  he  is 
not  always  bound  to  vindicate  the  priority  of  St. 
Mark  in  details,  however  highly  he  may  value  it 
on  the  whole.  And  although  subjective  reasoning 
must  always  be  received  with  caution,  it  ought  not 
to  be  altogether  discarded. 

{b)  Although  St.  Luke  omits,  as  we  have  seen, 
54  out  of  St.  Mark's  223  sections,  he  does  not 
always  omit  them  entirely,  but  has  preserved  short 
fragments  or  '  scraps '  of  24  out  of  the  54.  These 
'scraps'  are  always  misplaced  in  his  Gospel.  In 
fact,  the  departure  from  St.  Mark's  order  is  our 
chief  means  of  detecting  them.  (They  may  be 
seen  in  the  Synopsis^  Table  I.  a).  No  one  is  likely 
now  to  maintain  that  these  'scraps'  were  copied 
directly  from  a  written  St.  Mark.  It  is  surely 
incrediole  that  they  should  have  been  torn  from 
their  context  and  misplaced.  But  if  these  '  scraps ' 
came  to  St.  Luke  orally,  is  it  conceivable  that  he 
was  so  careless  as  never  to  have  discovered  that  he 
had  a  full  account  of  them  in  writing  before  him  ? 
To  the  present  writer's  mind  the  very  existence  in 
St.  Luke's  Gospel  of  these  'scraps'  is  conclusive 
proof  that  he  used  an  abbreviated  St.  Mark. 
When,  therefore,  these  'scraps*  reached  him,  he 
was  not  aware  that  they  were  Markan.  For,  if 
we  mistake  not,  there  were  in  the  Apostolic  a^e 
two  kinds  of  oral  tradition,  both  of  wnich  contri- 
buted much  to  the  composition  of  St.  Luke's 
Gospel.  First  there  was  a  vast  body  of  uncodified 
fact,  rudis  indigestaqtie  moles.  Striking  sayings 
were  remembered  apart  from  their  surroundings, 
striking  deeds  were  recorded  without  mention  of 
place  or  person.  These  passed  from  mouth  to 
mouth  informally.  Secondly,  there  was  the  regular 
course  of  catechetical  teaching  preserved  by  those 
catechists  to  whose  ill-requited  toil  St.  Pam  bears 
testimony  in  Gal  6*.  From  these  men  St.  Luke 
derived  the  sections  of  the  proto-Mark  in  their 
invariable  order:  from  the  former  source  he  de- 
rived the  *  scraps '  of  the  deutero-Mark  together 
with  much  other  matter. 

(f)  St.  Matthew's  redactor  frequently  introduces 
non- Markan  material  into  a  Markan  section, 
mixing  the  two  together  to  the  reader's  confusion. 
St.  Luke  avoids  doing  this,  as  a  rule,  rightly  feel- 
ing that  his  sources  ought  to  be  treated  with 
respect.  But,  of  course,  all  the  '  scraps '  are  amal- 
gamated with  and  lost  in  other  matter. 

{d)  There  are  cases  in  which  St.  Luke  corrects 
the  proto-Mark  or  forsakes  it  in  favour  of  other 


sources.  Not  only  does  he  polish  St.  Mark's  style 
in  a  multitude  of  instances,  but  in  his  third  chapter 
he  gives  (with  some  additions)  the  account  of  the 
Baptist  which  he  found  in  the  second  Source,  pre- 
ferring it  to  the  much  shorter  account  whicn  is 
found  in  St.  Mark.  The  same  thing  is  done  in 
Mk  3**"*.  He  differs  from  the  proto-Mark  in  hold- 
ing that  only  one  of  the  malefactors  who  were 
hanged  reviled  our  Lord,  the  other  turned  to  Him 
for  help  (Lk  23^).  In  the  account  of  the  Eucharist 
(accormng  to  the  true  text)  he  puts  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Cup  before  that  of  the  Bread  (Lk 
2217-19)^  following  m  all  probability  a  local  litur- 
gical usage  of  which  several  traces  remain.  These 
changes  must  have  been  made  deliberately.  And 
in  all  cases  in  which  St.  Luke  or  St.  John  corrects 
St.  Mark,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  they  had 
good  warrant  for  doing  so. 

{e)  It  used  to  be  argued  that  the  testimony  of 
four  men  is  true,  and  those  passages  which  are 
found  in  more  than  one  Gospel  were  held  to  be 
doubly  or  trebly  attested.  Criticism  has  consider- 
ably altered  our  view  of  this  matter.  No  doubt 
the  'Triple  tradition'  deserves  special  respect. 
When  three  Crospels  agree  verbatim  (as  they  seldom 
do  for  more  than  a  few  words  at  a  time),  they  are 
reproducing  a  source  which  must  be  as  old  as,  and 
may  be  considerably  older  than,  any  of  them. 
Tradition  assigns  St.  Mark's  Gospel  to  St.  Peter's 
teaching,  and  we  are  entitled  to  claim  that  at  least 
the  proto-Mark  may  in  lar^e  measure  be  regarded 
as  his  work.  In  this  there  is  scope  for  apologetics. 
But  it  is  evident  that,  if  three  Evangelists  are 
reproducing  the  same  Source,  they  may  be  repro- 
ducing its  defects  as  well  as  its  excellences.  Their 
agreement  proves  the  antiquity,  but  not  the  infalli- 
bility, of  the  original.  Now  Papias  expressly 
asserts  that  St.  Mark's  Gospel  is  defective  in  order. 
And  when  we  examine  it  critically  we  find  that  it 
is  arranged  topographically.  It  takes  us  first  to 
the  Jordan  valley  for  our  Lord's  Baptism,  then  to 
Gcdilee  for  His  ministry  ;  after  that  comes  a  jour- 
ney to  Jerusalem ,  f oUowed  by  the  Passion.  Finally, 
the  lost  verses  must  have  contained  a  journey  into 
Galilee,  for  such  a  journey  is  expressly  enjoined 
on  the  disciples.  All  three  Synoptics  adopt  this 
arrangement,  except  that  the  final  journey  into 
Galilee  is  omitted  by  St.  Luke,  belonging,  as  it 
does,  to  the  deutero-Mark.  Can  we  accept  St. 
Mark's  arrangement,  supported,  as  it  is,  by  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Luke?  is  the  testimony  of  three 
men  true  ?  No  one  until  auite  modem  times  has 
ever  thought  so.  The  traaitional  account  is  that 
it  is  parUy  true.  The  Galilaean  ministry  was 
broken  by  visits  to  Jerusalem,  which  St.  John 
alone  records.  In  ignoring  them  the  Synoptists 
were  wrong.  But  the  ministry  in  Jerusalem  which 
the  Synoptists  give  is  assumed  to  have  been  un- 
broken by  visite  to  Galilee,  and  must  therefore 
merely  be  adjusted  with  Jn  12-20.  This  is  im- 
probable. St.  Mark  assigns  360  verses  to  the 
ministry  in  Galilee,  which  is  commonly  supposed 
to  have  lasted  three  years,  251  to  the  ministry  in 
Jerusalem,  which  lasted  about  a  week.  Events  in 
real  history  seldom  move  so  rapidly.  Our  conten- 
tion is  that  St.  Mark  is,  as  Papias  says,  and  as  his 
contemporaries  probably  well  knew,  defective  in 
arrangement.  Not  only  ought  the  ministry  in  the 
North  to  be  broken  by  several  visits  to  Jerusalem, 
but  St.  Mark's  account  of  the  ministry  in  Jeru- 
salem ought  to  be  broken  by  several  visits  to 
Galilee.  Both  ministries  must  be  split  up  and 
dovetailed  together,  if  we  would  attain  to  the  true 
sequence  of  events.  St.  John  corrects  St.  Mark 
by  putting  the  Cleansing  of  the  Temple  into  the 
first  year's  ministry  (Jn  2"'^)  instead  of  the  last. 
The  traditional  view  that  there  were  two  cleans- 
ings  is  discredited  in  every  other  case,  and  is  parti- 
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colorly  incredible  here.  But  if  St.  Mark  has 
misplaced  it,  he  has  misplaced  also  some  other 
sections  which  adhere  to  it.  And  although  we 
cannot  with  any  confidence  decide  at  which  par- 
ticular visit  to  Jerusalem  each  of  the  recorded 
events  happened,  it  is  an  enormous  eain  to  the 
historian  to  be  at  liberty  to  distribute  them. 

2.  Second  Sooroe— St.  Matthew's  Logia.— When 
Papias  wrote  that  'St.  Matthew  compiled  the 
Logia  (or  Utterances  of  our  Lord)  in  the  Hebrew 
dialect,  and  each  man  interpreted  them  as  he  was 
able/  he  cannot,  as  the  traditionalists  suppose,  be 
alluding  to  our  First  Gospel,  which  was  written 
(at  Alexandria  ?)  in  Greek.  Critical  oninion  is  fast 
coming  round  to  the  view  that  St.  Matthew  com- 
piled, not  a  formal  Gospel,  but  a  collection  of  our 
Lord's  Utterances,  which  was  incor]>orated  into 
our  First  Gospel,  and  formed  so  distinctive  a  feature 
of  it,  that  the  whole  book  was  with  some  justice 
called  'the  Crospel  according  to  St.  Matthew.' 
And  if  this  collection  was  originally  oral,  as  many 
who  deny  an  oral  Mark  are  ready  to  admit,  there 
is  nothing  strange  in  our  contention  that  St.  Luke 
used  it,  when  it  was  much  shorter :  in  fact,  he  used 
a  protO'Matthew.  In  that  way  we  explain  his 
omissions,  which  are  more  glaring  even  than  his 
omissions  from  St.  Mark. 

The  question  of  order,  which  was  complex  in 
the  case  of  the  first  Source,  is  simple  here.  For 
St.  Luke's  order  is  entirely  different  from  St. 
Matthew's.  Except  on  the  rare  occasions  when 
St.  Mark  furnishes  a  clue,  as  he  does  in  the 
account  of  the  Baptist  and  of  the  Temptation,  St. 
Luke  arranges  the  Logia  in  one  way,  St.  Matthew 
in  another.  Which,  then,  of  these  arrangements 
is  to  be  preferred  ?  Which  Evangelist  reproduced 
St.  Matthew's  order?  Not  the  redactor  of  the 
Grospel  according  to  St.  Matthew,  for  he  has 
massed  most  of  the  Logia  into  five  huge  Dis- 
courses, which  are  impressive  for  Church  reading, 
but  can  hardly  correspond  to  any  actual  Sermons. 
Many  critics,  however,  incline  to  believe  that  St. 
Luke  has  preserved  the  original  order,  because  he 
has  so  scrupulously  followed  the  order  of  the  proto- 
Mark.  Even  if  he  has  done  so,  we  must  not 
assume  that  he  is  any  nearer  the  truth,  for  we 
have  no  right  to  suppose  that  St.  Matthew,  any 
more  than  St.  Mark,  nad  regard  to  an3rthing  else 
in  arrangement  than  convenience  in  Church  teach- 
ing. It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  there  is  con- 
siderable evidence  to  show  that  originally  the  Logia 
were  piled  one  upon  another  in  confused  disorder, 
as  they  are  in  the  Oxyrhynchus  fragment,  with  no 
other  prefaces  than  'Jesus  said'  or  'John  said.' 
Their  arrangement  into  speeches  was  the  work  of 
later  hands  {Synopsis,  xxv).  If  so,  this  was  done 
by  the  art  of  connation,  which  consists  in  picking 
out  aJl  the  Utterances  which  dealt  with  one  subject 
and  arranging  them  into  an  artificial  speech  on 
that  subject.  Such  speeches,  of  which  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  is  a  typical  example,  do  not  corre- 
spond to  any  Sermon  that  was  ever  preached, 
but  are  compiled  for  the  simplification  of  teaching, 
and  for  the  preservation  of  important  Utterances 
which  were  in  dan^r  of  being  lost.  St.  Matthew 
prefers  long  confiations.  One  of  these  covers  three 
chapters  (Mt  5-7),  another  two  (24.  25),  and  three 
more  one  each  (10. 13.23).  St.  Luke's  confiations 
are  shorter,  never  filling  one  chapter.  They  are 
therefore  more  numerous  (we  reckon  nineteen  of 
them)  and  more  compact ;  for,  whereas  it  is  difficult 
to  say  what  is  the  subject  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  or  of  the  Charge  to  the  Twelve,  there  is  no 
such  difficulty  vnth  St.  Luke.  In  St.  Matthew's 
Eschatdogical  Discourses  (24.  25)  the  prophecies 
respecting  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  those 
respecting  the  Second  Coming  of  the  Son  of  Man 
are  inextricably  blended  together,  as  though  the 


redactor  regarded  the  two  events  as  synchronous, 
whereas  St.  Luke  separates  them  (Lk  17«>-S7  21^-'^), 
and  it  may  well  be  tnat  our  Lord  habitually  did  so. 

The  hypothesis  of  conflations  may  come  as  a 
shock  to  tnose  who  have  been  brought  up  in  tho 
belief  that  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  a  single 
discourse.  We  credit  the  Evangelists  with  some 
audacity.  Their  literary  moraUty  must  not  be 
judged  by  the  standard  of  this  century.  They 
were  composing  Gospels  and  not  formid  histories. 
They  were  providing  for  the  need  of  an  age  \^liich 
lived  in  daily  expectation  of  the  return  of  their 
Lord.  The  work  was  done  wisely  and  well,  for  it 
has  stood  the  test  of  time ;  but  we  must  under- 
stand its  limitations  if  we  really  care  to  attain  to 
the  truth. 

That  the  art  of  conflation  was  a  real  thing, 
actually  practised  by  the  Evang^elists,  can  be  fully 
proved  only  by  a  detailed  examination  into  all  the 
conflations ;  and  for  that  we  have  no  space  now ; 
but  it  may  help  to  remove  prejudice  if  we  compare 
St.  Matthew's  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Mt  5-7)  with 
St.  Luke's  Sermon  on  the  Plain  (Lk  6*^).  Both 
begin  with  Beatitudes,  and  both  end  with  the  same 
Warning.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  source 
contained  the  nucleas  of  a  sermon.  But  the  proto- 
Matthseus  had  only  three  short  and  one  long 
Beatitude,  for  St.  Luke  gives  no  more.  In  St. 
Matthew  five  others  have  been  added  by  the 
deutero-Matthseus.  St.  Luke's  Beatitudes,  short 
and  long,  are  all  expressed  in  the  second  person, 
owing  to  an  editorial  change  made  by  him  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  literary  uniformity.  In  St. 
Luke,  Woes  follow  the  Blessings.  St.  Matthew 
contains  Woes,  but  not  here.  Either,  therefore, 
St.  Luke  borrowed  these  Woes  from  another  source 
unknown  to  us,  or  they  are  mere  editorial  work  to 
enhance  the  Blessings.  Their  close  uniformity  to 
the  Blessings  favours  the  latter  view.  The  word- 
ing of  the  Warning,  with  which  the  Sermons  end, 
has  been  slightly  altered  in  St.  Luke  to  suit  the 
comprehension  of  readers  who  did  not  live  in  Pales- 
tine, and  would  not  know  the  action  of  winter 
torrents  on  a  wady.  Between  the  Beatitudes  and 
the  Warning  the  Source  must  have  contained  some 
Utterances  setting  forth  the  Law  of  Love.  Besides 
these,  St.  Matthew  has  collected  much  material,  St. 
Luke  comparatively  little ;  for  St.  Matthew's  Ser- 
mon contams  107  verses,  St.  Luke's  only  30.  Yet 
we  cannot  regard  St.  Luke's  Sermon  as  an  abbre- 
viation of  St.  Matthew's.  True,  he  reproduces  26 
out  of  St.  Matthew's  107  verses;  but  he  repro- 
duces 32  more  of  them  in  other  parts  of  his  Gospel^ 
spreading  them  over  no  fewer  than  seven  chapters. 
Again,  he  gives  in  his  Sermon  four  passages  (Lk 
6**-  ».««■»•"•  W)  which  are  not  found  in  St.  Mat- 
thew at  all,  and  therefore  do  not  come  from  the 
Logia.  He  adds  two  (C®*  ^)  which  are  given  by  St. 
Matthew  in  a  different  context.  We  are  justified, 
therefore,  in  regarding  the  Sermons  as  in  large  part 
independent  conflations.  St.  Luke's  subject,  as 
usual,  is  precise,  being  simply  the  statement  of  the 
Law  of  IfOve ;  but  the  most  tnat  we  can  say  for  St. 
Matthew  is  that  he  seems  here  to  be  setting  forth 
the  du^  of  Christian  laymen,  while  in  the  charge 
to  the  Twelve  he  gives  our  Lord's  teaching  about 
the  duty  of  the  clergy. 

It  is  a  further  proof  of  the  fact  of  conflation 
that  in  some  cases,  where  the  subject-matter  is  so 
clearly  marked  that  two  Evangelists  have  collected 
the  utterances  respecting  it,  which  may  have  been 
widely  separated  in  the  Source,  into  one  conflation, 
thev  nave  nevertheless  arranged  the  sections  in 
diflerent  order.  Thus  in  the  Temptation,  St. 
Matthew  gives  the  second  and  third  Temptations 
in  one  order,  St.  Luke  in  another.  In  the  passage 
about  the  Ninevites,  and  Solomon  and  the  Queen 
of  the  South  (Mt  12»-«,   Lk   U^*-"),   two   such 
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differences  of  arrangement  occur.  In  the  Woes  on 
the  Pharisees,  St.  Luke's  order  (Lk  11*^"**)  differs 
repeatedly  from  St.  Matthew's  (Mt  23^'^'),  and  the 
deutero-Matthseus  supplies  fresh  Woes.  It  is,  of 
course,  possible  that  bt.  Luke  was  dissatisfied  with 
St.  Matthew's  order,  and  thought  to  improve  upon 
it ;  it  is  more  probable  that  he  was  not  acquainted 
with  it. 

In  cases  where  the  subject  is  less  clearlj  marked, 
the  Evangelists  collect  the  utterances  mto  inde- 
pKendeut  conflations.  But  there  is  one  very  instruc- 
tive example.  Both  Evangelists  have  ^thered 
together  our  Lord's  teaching  on  the  suoject  of 
prayer.  St.  Matthew  has  put  it  into  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  (Mt  6*""),  St.  Luke  into  an  inde- 
pendent conflation  (Lk  IP"").  St.  Luke,  however, 
nas  very  properly  included  in  his  conflation  the 
utterance,  'Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you,'  etc. 
St.  Matthew  has  put  this  also  into  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  but  in  a  different  department  (Mt  V'"). 
Why  is  this?  The  words  *pray'  or  'prayer'  do 
not  occur  in  it,  and  the  redactor  of  St.  Matthew, 
acting,  as  we  are  all  liable  to  do,  mechanically,  did 
not  perceive  that  this  Logion  dealt  with  prayer. 
St.  Luke  was  more  observant. 

That  the  original  Logia  had  no  prefaces  beyond 
'Jesus  said,'  etc.,  is  shown  by  four  remarkable 
cases  in  which  St.  Matthew  (3^  12>*- »  W)  applies  to 
the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  i.e,  to  the  ruling  class, 
denunciations  which  in  St.  Luke  (^  ll»-»-  ^) 
are  addressed  to  the  lower  orders.  Plainly  the 
Evangelists  were  left  to  gather  from  the  contents 
of  the  Logion  the  persons  to  whom  it  waa  ad- 
dressed. St.  Luke's  pronounced  dislike  of  the 
rabble  made  him  incline  to  them,  while  St. 
Matthew's  indictment  of  the  upper  class  led  him 
into  the  opposite  direction.  It  may  well  be  that 
both  Evangelists  were  mistaken.  At  any  rate  the 
limitations  under  which  they  worked  must  be 
acknowledged  by  all  seekers  after  truth. 

The  contents  of  the  second  Source  may  be  seen 
in  the  Synopsis y  187-239.  St.  Luke's  parable  of 
the  Pounds  is  identified  with  St.  Matthew's  parable 
of  the  Talents,  and  St.  Luke's  parable  of  the  Great 
Dinner  with  St.  Matthew's  of  the  Marriage  Feast. 

8.  Third  Soupce— a  Pauline  Colleotion.— If  the 
first  Source  contained  a  good  deal  of  triple  tradition, 
and  the  second  Source  a  good  deal  of  double  tradi- 
tion, the  remaining  sources  consist  almost  entirely 
of  single  tradition.  Again,  St.  Mark  contains  a 
small  quantity  of  single  tradition,  added  (we  be- 
lieve) by  the  trito-Mark.  St.  Matthew  gives  a 
considerable  amount ;  but  St.  Luke  surpasses  them 
both  in  respect  of  quantity  and  interest.  And 
first  we  must  recognize  in  his  Gospel  a  collection 
of  nineteen  discourses,  parables,  and  stories  which 
stand  by  themselves,  and  may  be  called  Pauline 
from  their  character  (Synopsis,  241-250).  We  do 
not  mean  that  St.  Paul  had  much,  if  anything,  to 
do  with  their  wording  ;  but  some  one  in  sympathy 
with  Pauline  teaching  must  have  edited  them. 
Our  Lord  spoke  the  words,  but  credit  must  be  given 
to  the  collector  who  preserved  them  from  oblivion. 
And  if  in  St.  John's  Gospel  it  is  more  and  more 
recognized  that  the  mind  of  the  Evangelist  cast 
the  utterances  of  our  Lord  into  the  peculiar  form 
which  they  there  hold,  the  same  process  of  redac- 
tion may  be  observed  in  St.  Luke,  who  comes 
nearest  of  the  Synoptists  to  the  methods  of  St. 
John.  The  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son  is  the  crown 
of  this  division,  out  the  stories  of  the  Good  Samari- 
tan, of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican,  of  the 
woman  who  washed  our  Lord's  feet  with  her  tears, 


Lazanis  of  difficulty.     The  more  we  consider  this 
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is  the  very  cream  of  the  Gosnel,  and  yet  (strange 
to  say)  it  is  peculiar  to  St.  Luke. 

In  all  cases,  but  especially  in  those  of  the  single 
tradition,  the  question  arises.  How  near  do  our 
records  come  to  the  actual  words  of  Christ  ?  The 
traditionalists,  although  they  are  forced  to  admit 
that  in  the  triple  and  the  double  tradition  some 
doubt  may  exist  through  the  divergences  in  three, 
or  two.  Gospels,  quietly  assume  that  in  the  single 
tradition  we  have  a  verbatim  report.  To  this 
assumption  the  critic  is  unable  to  assent.  If  the 
triple  tradition  was  first  taught  by  St.  Peter,  and 
confirmed  by  the  general  consent  of  the  Churches ; 
if  the  double  tradition  was  taught  by  St.  Matthew 
and  diffused  extensively,  the  sm^le  tradition  was 
later  in  formation,  lays  no  claim  to  Apostolic 
origination,  and  must  have  been  known  to  few,  or 
else  by  its  intrinsic  interest  it  would  often  have 
found  its  way  into  more  Gospels  than  one.  It  is 
possible  that  St.  Philip  the  Evangelist  was  the 
worker  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  third 
Source ;  but  it  is  mere  guesswork  to  say  so ;  there 
are  no  solid  grounds  for  argument.  We  do  not 
therefore  claim  for  the  single  tradition  the  same 
authority  that  we  claim  for  the  others.  The  work 
of  an  editor  is  often  conspicuous  in  it,  and  always 
to  be  suspected.  And  yet  it  would  be  mere  scepti- 
cism to  throw  much  doubt  on  these  utterances, 
many  of  which  vindicate  their  claim  to  have  been 
given  by  Him  who  spake  as  never  man  spake. 
When  a  witness  recollected  only  one  or  two  sayings 
of  our  Lord,  his  memory  would  be  specially  trust- 
worthy. The  apologist  has  no  cause  to  fear,  but 
he  must  recognize  the  human  element  which  plays 
its  part  in  all  Scripture.  In  this  division  the 
human  element,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  may  be 
most  clearly  seen  in  the  narrative  of  the  washing 
of  our  Lord's  feet  by  the  woman  who  had  been  a 
sinner  (Lk  T**"**).  Our  view  of  this  most  perplex- 
ing section  is  that  ito  groundwork  belongs  to  the 
deutero-Mark,  being  identical  with  the  Markan 
account  of  the  anbinting  of  our  Lord's  head.  It 
has  been  misplaced  by  St.  Luke,  but  he  nusplaoes 
all  the  deutero-Markan  sections  which  he  gives. 
St.  Luke  agrees  with  St.  John  in  saying  that  the 
feet,  not  the  head,  were  anointed.  In  this,  accord- 
ing to  our  contention,  St.  Luke  and  St.  John  are 
simply  following  St.  Mark's  original  narrative. 
In  the  Gospels  according  to  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Mark  the  feet  have  been  changed  into  the  head, 
because  the  Psalmist  wrote,  ^Thou  anointest  my 
head  with  oil '  (Ps  23").  The  early  Christians  were 
always  searching  for  fulfilments  of  Scripture,  and 
in  some  cases  the  primitive  records  nave  been 
changed  to  secure  a  more  complete  fulfilment. 
Such  changes  appeared  legitimate  to  the  literary 
morality  of  that  age,  and  we  have  no  right  to 
object  (Synopsis,  269). 

4.  Fourth  Sooroe— Anonymous  Fragment8«— 
To  this  Source  we  assign  80  fragments  of  St.  Luke, 
of  which  nine  are  found  also  in  St.  Matthew,  but, 
of  course,  in  a  different  context.  If  the  sections  in 
the  third  Division  lack  Apostolic  authority,  still 
more  probable  is  it  that  these  do  so.  Nay,  to  some 
of  us  it  may  appear  their  chief  glory,  as  it  is  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  their  authors  are 
unknown.  Hundreds  of  Christians  in  Palestine 
had  seen  our  Lord  in  the  days  of  His  flesh,  and 
every  one  of  them  would  treasure  up  some  personal 
reminiscence.  The  great  majority  of  these  have 
inevitably  been  lost,  but  a  few  were  so  widely 
known  and  so  much  valued  that  they  forced  their 
way  into  local  Church  tradition  and  so  passed  into 
one — seldom  into  two — Gospels.  All  this  is  quite 
certain  to  the  historian.  But,  of  course,  difficulties 
about  chronology  arise.  Probably  most  of  these 
fragments  are  widely  misplaced.  Thus  St.  Luke 
(5'"")    by   a   conflation    blends   the    Draught   of 
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fishes  witli  the  deutero-Maxkan  account  of  St. 
Peter's  Call.  St.  John  places  it  (in  what  we  be- 
lieve to  be  its  tme  position)  after  the  Resurrection 
(Jn  2V'^*),  Now,  as  St.  Luke  leaves  no  room 
either  in  his  Gospel  or  in  the  Acts  for  a  visit  to 
Gfidilee  after  the  Resurrection,  it  is  at  last  being 
confessed  that  he  was  not  aware  of  such  a  visit, 
and  therefore  it  was  quite  natural  for  him  to  infer 
that  the  Draught  of  fishes  belonged  to  St.  Peter's 
Call,  and  inde^  explains  his  readiness  to  rise  and 
follow  Christ  without  question.  But,  if  this  had 
been  the  true  connexion  of  events,  it  is  incredible 
that  St.  Mark,  if  he  gives  St.  Peter's  account  of 
the  cidl,  did  not  mention  it  {Si/nopsis,  13). 

If  in  the  deutero-Mark  and  m  the  Lo^ia  St. 
Luke  was  content  to  find  a  literary  connexion  for 
man^  of  our  Lord's  Utterances,  it  is  no  wonder  if 
he  did  so  in  the  fourth  Source.  He  certainl^r  en- 
deavoured to  write,  as  he  says,  '  in  (chronological) 
order,'  but  in  many  cases  he  had  not  the  detailed 
information  which  was  necessary  for  doing  so.  St. 
Luke's  Gospel  is  probably  the  least  chronological 
of  the  three  (as  we  shall  show  hereafter  more  fully), 
but  in  all  the  Gospels  criticism  teaches  us  to  value 
the  picture  more  than  the  frame ;  to  treasure  the 
Utterance,  but  esteem  at  a  much  lower  value  the 
setting  which  the  Evangelist  has  given  it. 

S.  Fifth  Sonroe— a  Private  ColMction  (from  the 
Holy  Family  ?)•— St.  Luke's  first  two  chapters, 
together  with  the  Genealo^,  the  Sermon  at 
Nazareth,  and  the  Raising  of  the  widow's  son  at 
Nain,  form  our  fifth  and  last  Division.  Marcion  re- 
jected the  first  two  chapters  and  many  other  sections 
from  his  canon.  Wellhausen  omits  them  from  his 
edition  of  St.  Luke.  The  Bishop  of  Ely  infers 
from  Ac  l^-**  that  they  were  no  part  of  the  first 
edition  of  the  Gospel.  The  present  writer  has  long 
taught  that  they  are  among  the  latest  additions  to 
the  Gospel,  and  that  they  never  were  part  of  the 
oral  teaching :  beyond  that  we  can  hardly  ^.  The 
idea  that  St.  Luke  issued  two  editions  of  his  Gospel 
has  gained  few  converts,  and  Dr.  Blass,  its  chief 
advocate,  assigns  these  chapters  to  both  supposed 
editions.  That  they  proceed  from  St.  Luke  is 
shown  by  the  literary  connexions  -which  Sir  John 
Hawkins  has  traced. 

This  Division  bears  testimony  to  the  fact,  which 
Iremeus  records,  tliat  there  was  difference  of  opinion 
in  the  early  Church  on  the  question  of  the  Virgin 
Birth.  St.  Paul  is  silent  on  that  subject,  showing, 
perhaps,  that  it  had  not  been  raised  in  liis  day. 
St.  John  alludes  to  it  in  his  own  peculiar  way 
(1*).  Both  Genealogies  seem  to  have  issued  from 
Ebionite  circles,  in  which  our  Lord's  descent  from 
Joseph  was  affirmed.  They  have  been  altered 
with  some  rather  clumsy  editorial  chani^es,  to 
make  them  square  with  orthodox  belief.  But  the 
trito-Mark  has  altered  the  wording  of  a  passage 
(6*)  with  a  view  to  support  the  Virgin  Birth 
{Synopsis,  xli),  while  St.  Matthew's  first  chapter 
and  St.  Luke's  second  strenuously  assert  it. 
There   can  be   no   doubt   tliat,   M*hen  once   the 

Question  was  raised,  it  was  answered  in  widely 
liferent  Churches  in  no  hesitating  way.  East 
and  West,  at  Rome  and  in  the  provinces,  belief  in 
the  Virgin  Birth  became  a  test  of  orthodoxy. 

In  St.  Matthew,  Joseph  is  the  hero,  and  afl  action 
is  taken  by  him.  Mary  is  kept  in  the  background, 
in  accordance  >vith  £!astem  feeling.  But  in  St. 
Luke,  Elisabeth  and  Mary  are  brought  for^'ard. 
Honour  is  claimed  for  M'omen,  as  it  is  throughout 
the  Third  Gospel. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  story  told  in  these  chapters, 
unless  it  be  regarded  as  a  free  invention,  must  have 
been  derived,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  Virgin 
Mary  herself.  The  style  is  strangely  Semitic,  in 
strilcing  contrast  to  the  four  verses  of  preface. 
Not  only  was  the  original  narrative  told  m  Ara- 


maic, but  the  translator  has  closely  imitated  the 
language  and  manner  of  the  LXX,  feeling  that  he 
could  thus  best  convey  the  meaning.  Few  parts  of 
the  Gospel  have  been  more  popular  than  this.  The 
Sermon  at  Nazareth  (4**'^)  is  conflate,  much  of  a 
(misplaced)  deutero-Markan  section  having  been 
worked  into  it.  But  it  shows  additional  imorma- 
tion ;  and  long  ago  the  observation  was  made,  that 
St.  Luke's  knowledge  of  events  at  Nazareth  is 
unique.  If  he  had  intercourse  with  some  member 
of  the  Holy  Family,  the  mystery  is  explained. 

6.  Editorial  Motei. — The  editorial  element  in  all 
the  Gospels  is  very  great,  for  ancient  authors  took 
immense  pains  to  reduce  the  crude  chronicles 
which  they  used  into  literarv  form.  In  Hero- 
dotus, Thucvdides,  Livy,  and  Tacitus  the  charm  of 
style  is  all  tneir  own,  and  it  must  have  been  gained 
by  unsparing  labour.  Nor  did  inspired  authors 
deem  it  unnecessary  to  take  pains.  Nay,  the 
Divine  treasure  which  they  held  in  earthen  vessels 
demanded  and  received  all  the  skill  which  they 

J)ossessed.    Both  St.  Luke  and  the  redactor  of  St. 
^latthew  are  artists  of  a  high  order. 

Editorial  changes,  however,  though  they  often 
improve  upon  the  original,  do  so  at  some  sacrifice. 
The  substitution  of  a  more  elegant  word  alters  the 

Srecise  meaning  of  the  original.  The  critic's  en- 
eavour  must  always  be  to  recover  the  primitive 
wordin*^.  And  in  the  triple  tradition  he  can  gener- 
ally feel  sure  of  his  ground ;  in  the  double  tradi- 
tion there  is  more  room  for  subjective  preferences ; 
while  in  the  single  tradition  he  has  nttle  else  to 
guide  him.  Just  where  the  records  are  most 
likely  to  be  obscured,  the  means  of  verifying  them 
disappear.  We  cannot  attain  to  greater  certainty 
than  God  has  given. 

St.  Luke's  ^itorial  contributions  are  manifold 
and  important.  He  had  sources  of  information 
which  are  closed  to  us.  Even  his  own  opinion  is 
of  high  value.  But,  nevertheless,  he  worked  under 
limitotions,  and  an  exact  scrutiny  throws  some 
doubt  upon  many  of  his  assertions. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  general  arrangement  of 
his  Gospel,  which,  as  we  have  said,  depends  almost 
entirely  on  St.  Mark.  The  first  thing  which 
strikes  us  is  the  extraordinary  fact,  that  M'hereas 
St.  Mark  describes  our  Lord's  last  journey  to 
Jerusalem  in  52  verses,  which  St.  Matthew  ex- 
pands to  64,  St.  Luke  devotes  to  it  no  fewer  than 
408  :  more  than  one- third  part  of  his  whole  Gospel. 
How  are  we  to  understand  this  amazing  dispro- 
I)ortion  ?  First,  let  us  look  at  the  *  Travel  Narra- 
tive '  in  itself.  It  contains  a  very  few  and  slight 
Markan  '  scraps ' :  so  few,  that  we  are  entitled  to 
call  the  whole  of  it  non-Markan.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  matter  which  has  been  taken  from  the 
second  Source ;  this,  of  course,  is  arranged  by  St. 
Matthew  in  an  entirely  different  way.  But  much 
of  the  material  is  peculiar  to  St.  Luke.  For  ex- 
ample, sixteen  out  of  the  nineteen  sections  of  the 
third  Source  are  emliedded  here. 

Harmonists  say  that  St.  Luke  is  giving  us  a 
PersBan  ministry,  in  which  our  Lord  repeated 
much  of  what  He  had  taught  in  Galilee.  But  who 
were  these  Perseans,  that  the  M'ealth  of  the  third 
Source  should  have  been  reserved  for  them  ?  St. 
Luke  gives  us  no  help  in  answering  that  necessary 
question.  Not  a  single  town  or  village  is  named 
until  we  reach  the  Markan  Jericho.  If  there  was 
a  door  open  to  our  Lord  at  all  in  Persea,  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  among  those  Galilaean  pilgrims 
who  passed  through  Penea  on  their  way  to  keep 
the  Feast.  But  tiiere  are  other  difficulties.  We 
are  distinctly  taught  that  our  Lord  gradually 
withdrew  from  public  teaching,  first  speaking  only 
in  parables,  and  finally  confining  Himself  U>  the 
training  of  the  Twelve.  But  here  within  a  fort- 
night of    His  death  (though   harmonists  try  to 
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lengthen  the  journey,  and,  indeed,  change  it  into 
seyeral  journeys,  with  visits  to  Jerusalem  and 
retirements  into  Galilee  of  which  St.  Luke  says 
nothing)  some  of  the  simplest  and  plainest  of  Uis 
teaching  is  set  forth.  Again,  why  does  St. 
Matthew  put  so  many  of  these  sayings  into  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  or  the  Charge  to  the 
Twelve?  The  theonr  of  repetition  is  entirely 
unsatisfactory  {NT  Problems,  30-39). 

We  have  uttle  douht  that  a  different  explana- 
tion must  he  found.  If  St.  Luke's  sole  guide  to 
chronoloey  was  St.  Mark,  what  was  he  to  do  with 
non-MarKan  matter?  The  difficulty  confronted 
him  continually.  New  materials  reached  him, 
while  he  taught  at  Philippi,  hy  every  ship  which 
arrived.  Seldom  did  the  new  fragments  contain 
any  clue  to  their  date  or  occasion.  If  they  were 
not  worked  into  his  oral  teaching  they  would  soon 
be  forgotten.  Some  niche  must  be  found  for  them. 
And  he  began,  it  would  seem,  by  placing  them 
into  this  last  ioumey.  Slowly  they  accumulated 
until  they  reacned  their  present  proportions.  The 
famous  'Travel  Narrative'  is  therefore  really  a 
collection  of  undated  material.  The  extraordinary 
vagueness  which  characterizes  this  Division  favours 
that  view.  It  is  discourse  matter,  but  quite  inde- 
terminate. Some  of  the  most  striking  parables 
have  no  further  preface  than  '  He  said,'  and  there 
are  no  indications  of  locality  except  that  He  was 
still  on  the  ioumey.  St.  Luke's  idea  was  that  our 
Lord  brought  forth  the  best  of  His  treasures  as 
the  time  of  His  departure  drew  nigh  :  it  is  a  noble 
conception,  but  not  in  agreement  with  what  we 
learn  from  the  other  Gospels.  The  matter  (we 
believe)  is  scarcely  arranged  at  all,  and  always 
wrongly. 

If  this  be  so,  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  attach  low 
historical  value  to  those  editorial  prefaces  with 
which  St.  Luke  introduces  so  many  sections  in  this 
'Travel  Narrative,'  and,  indeed,  outside  it  also. 
Such  prefaces  appear  usually  to  be  inferences  from 
the  contents  of  the  passage  or  transferences  from 
other  occasions.  Thus  the  parable  of  the  Marriage 
Feast  according  to  St.  Matthew  (22^*^^)  was  spoken 
in  the  courts  of  the  Temple.  But  the  parable 
of  the  Great  Dinner,  whicn  we  identify  with  it, 
was,  according  to  St.  Luke  (14*^^),  part  of  a  long 
discourse  at  a  Pharisee's  dinner  table  :  the 
machinery  of  the  dinner  table  is  made  much  of 
by  St.  Luke  in  binding  the  conflation  together. 
St.  Luke  stands  alone  in  telling  us  that  our  Lord 
on  three  occasions  (7^  11*'  14^)  accepted  hospitality 
from  Pharisees.  There  is  reason  to  think  tnat  the 
last  two  of  these  occasions  are  due  to  transference 
or  assimilation. 

St.  Luke,  like  the  other  Synoptists,  seems  to 
have  thought  that  our  Lord's  ministry  lasted  one 
year  only— 'the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord* 
{NT  Problems,  182-194).  He  appears  to  have 
placed  our  Lord's  Birth  after  Herod's  death, 
though  St.  Matthew  distinctly  places  it  before 
that  event.  For  a  discussion  of  this  difficult 
question  the  present  writer  may  be  allowed  to 
refer  the  reader  to  his  edition  of  St.  Luke's  Goi^)el. 
Suffice  it  here  to  record  the  conviction  that,  though 
St.  Luke  has  done  much  for  us  in  connecting  our 
Lord's  life  upon  earth  with  secular  history,  his 
Grospel  is  very  far  from  being  arranged  with  the 
chronological  accuracy  at  which  he  aimed.  He 
was  working  in  a  place  and  amid  surroundings 
which  precluded  historical  research,  and,  when  he 
visited  Palestine,  it  was  too  late  to  recast  the 
whole  work  of  his  life. 

Philosophy  was  sedulously  cultivated  among  the 
Gentiles  for  whom  St.  Luke  wrote.  All  the  more 
earnest  thinkers,  who  were  attracted  by  Christi- 
anity, had  been  brought  up  as  neo-Platonists  or 
Stoics.     They  would,  of  course,  bring  their  philos- 


ophy with  them  into  their  new  religion.  Christi- 
anity became  to  a  considerable  extent  leavened  by 
Hellenistic  thought.  This  is  what  our  Lord  fore- 
told in  the  parable  of  the  Leaven,  rightly  inter- 
preted. Now  Plato  taught  the  indestructibility  of 
the  souL  But  in  Mt  10^  God  is  declared  to  be 
'  able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in  hell,'  which 
is  the  usual  Biblical  doctrine.  St.  Luke  (12*^)  has 
altered  this  into  '  him  who  has  power  to  cast  into 
hell.'  It  would  seem  that  he,  or  his  informant, 
did  this  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  the  Platoniste. 
In  the  Markan  account  of  the  Agonv  in  Getii- 
aemane  (Mk  U***^)  there  is  much  to  perplex  a  Stoic, 
who  believed  that  a  good  man  is  never  perturbed. 
All  trace  of  a^ny  is  absent  from  St.  Luke's  ac- 
count (cf.  RVm  at  22^'-);  perhaps  because  the 
proto-Mark  did  not  contain  it;  more  probably 
oecause  St.  Luke  has  deliberately  struck  it  out. 

St.  Luke  has  long  been  accused  of  Ebionism, 
because  the  rich  are  severely  handled  in  his  pages, 
and  because  he  expressly  commands  us  to  part  with 
all  our  property  (12**"^) ;  whereas  St.  Matthew 
(according  to  the  Greek)  bids  us  only  think  more 
hi^ly  of  the  heavenly  than  of  the  earthly  treasure 
(6^^).  St.  Luke  was  certainly  not  an  Ebionite, 
or  he  would  not  have  defended  the  Virgin  Birth  or 
praised  Joseph  of  Arimathaea.  In  speaking  words 
of  severity  against  the  rich  he  is  probably  faith- 
fully reproducing  our  Lord's  words,  which  were 
wont  to  be  incisive.  The  strongest  of  all  these 
sayings  against   the  wealthy  is  preserved  in  the 

Sroto-Mark  (Mk  10"),  and  it  is  followed  by  a 
edaration  in  which  our  Lord  Himself  cautions  us 
against  interpreting  His  utterances  with  prosaic 
literality.  Nor  have  Christians  generally  supposed 
that  He  intended  us  to  pluck  out  our  right  eye  or 
cut  off  our  right  hand  and  foot. 

The  most  striking  example  of  editorial  addition 
in  St.  Luke  is  that  in  which  he  attributes  the 
three  hours'  darkness  to  a  solar  eclipse  (23^). 
In  saying  so  he  cannot  be  right  for  many  reasons 
{Comp,  ^the  Gospels,  119). 

iii.  Points  op  ooNTAcrr  with  St.  John.— If 
St.  John's  teaching  was  esoteric,  intended  for  ad- 
vanced disciples  only,  we  shall  better  understand 
the  rarity  of  the  occasions  on  which  allusions  to  it 
are  found  in  the  sub- Apostolic  age.  But  that  it 
existed  orally  for  many  years  before  it  was  com- 
mitted to  writing,  is  indicated  not  only  by  its  owii 
characteristics,  but  by  several  cases  in  which  it  is 
simpler  to  assume  that  one  of  the  Synoptista 
learned  a  fact  from  St.  John  than  that  St.  John 
learned  it  from  him.  Many  passages  are  pointed 
out  in  the  index  to  the  Synopsis  in  which  the  trito- 
Mark  is  held  to  have  drawn  from  St.  John's  oral 
teaching.  There  is  one  case  where  St.  Matthew 
does  so.  And  we  have  now  to  consider  cases  where 
St.  Luke  appears  to  liave  followed  their  example. 
We  have  already  seen  that  St.  Luke  agrees  with 
St.  John  that  our  Lord's  feet  were  anointed  and 
not  His  head.  But  in  that  matter  we  held  that 
St.  Luke  is  reproducing  the  original  deutero- 
Markan  statement  which  nas  been  corrupted  in  St. 
Matthew  and  in  the  trito-Mark.  The  trito-Mark 
tells  us  that  the  day  of  the  Crucifixion  was  Friday 
(Mk  15^).  This  statement  St.  Luke  repeats 
(23^),  but  in  a  different  context  and  in  different 
language.  The  simplest  explanation  of  these 
peculiarities  and  of  the  absence  of  the  words  from 
St.  Matthew  is  that  both  Evangelists,  directly  or 
indirectly,  derived  their  information  from  St.  John. 
Finally,  St.  Luke  and  St.  John  tell  us  that  the 
sepulchre  in  which  our  Lord's  body  lay  was  a  new 
one,  *  where  no  one  had  yet  lain '  (Lk  23"). 

iv.  St.  Luke's  characteristics.— St.  Luke  the 
Gentile  was  cosmopolitan  in  his  sentiments.  St. 
Luke  the  beloved  pnysician  had  sympathy  for  t)'>' 
sorrows  of  mankind.     The  words  of  pityVhich  lie 
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noorda  were  dimwn  from  the  nll-compiuwionnte 
hcATt  of  tb«  Saviour,  but  to  St.  Lnke  u  doe  the 
crodit  of  preserving  them  from  oblirioD.  To  hit 
literuy  skill  we  am  probably  right  in  attribntiny 
M>me  of  tbe  beant;  of  their  form.  St.  Luke  tlie 
diaciple  of  St.  Paul  t«IU  of  the  publican,  who  dunit 
not  so  mDch  &a  lift  op  his  eyes  to  heaven,  but 
kept  limiting  his  breast  and  saying,  '  Uud  be 
merciful  to  me  the  sinner'  (IS").  He  t«llR  of  the 
tnreller  by  the  vayside,  stripped,  wounded,  and 
half-dead,  and  how  the  good  bamaritan  had  pity 
upon  him  (10>»-'').  Ho  tells  of  the  ProdJt-al, 
nodering  in  thoai;httea.s  levitv  from  home,  ftpeod- 
ing  his  substance  in  riot  and  revelry,  and  then 
eating  the  husks  which  were  thrown  to  the  swine  ; 
and  how  the  father  had  compassion  upon  liiiri  and 
welcomed  him  home  (IS""").  He  tells  uf  the 
poor  woman  who  had  been  a,  xinoer  in  the  city, 
coniiiig  behind  and  washing  the  Saviour's  feet  with 
Iwr  tmn  (7**) ;  of  tbe  rob1>er'8  appeal  on  the 
CTOM,  *  Lord,  remeniber  me  when  thou  coniest  in 
On  kingdom'  {33»-").  These  and  other  pa.-wi;,'eH 
wluch  set  forth  the  freenesa  and  fulness  of  pardim- 
in]f  love  have  been  preserved  to  us  only  in  the 
wntings  of  St.  Lake,  who  had  more  pity  for  the 
weak  and  for  tbe  sutfering,  for  widows  and  for  the 
poor,  than  any  other  NT  ti-riter. 

St.  Lnke  was  no  idealist.  He  had  a  literal, 
matter-of-fact  mind,  which  blurted  out  facbt 
without  gloadng  them.  We  have  seen  how  he 
tecords  without  reservation  the  command  to  part 
with  our  poascjaions,  as  St.  Barnabas  and  others  in 
thdr  first  love  did  (Ac  4"' ").  Being  a  phyxicinn, 
ha  nevertheless  bad  tbe  strongest  belief  in  the 
tnth  of  demoniacal  possession,  understandin*: 
liteially  what  was  originally  given  as  a  burst  of 
inaanity  (Mk  5*  with  parallels).  He  stands  alone 
in  atfirtning  that  our  Lord,  after  Hia  resurrection, 
■te  a  piece  of  broiled  hsh  before  Hih  discipleH 
(M*""").  To  this  he  refers,  probably  in  Ac  1*,  cer- 
tainly in  Ac  10".  ytany  persons  in  modem  times 
hare  felt  aome  difficulty  in  retvnciling  this  with 
Um)  EBteral  Scripture  account  of  the  nature  of  our 
hotS'a  reanrrectmn  ixidy-  It  may  be  one  side  of 
the  toatb  which  b  apt  in  these  davx  to  Im  ignored ; 
in  a  Boaraer  age  it  was  the  only  side  that  nas 
.  IgnaUna  supports  it  in  the  saying  which 
rves:  'I  am  not  an  incorporeal  demon' 
^Sf^.  uL  1). 

T.  DaTK  of  WrITIKO.— St.  Luke's  Gospel  is 
Dot,  like  St.  Mark's,  a  bore  record  of  our  Lord'* 
deeds  and  words,  but,  t«  a  constderable  extent, 
a  theolt^cal  exposition  of  their  meaning.  St- 
Lnke,  like  his  master  St.  Paul,  has  redected  on 
them,  and  is  anxious  to  impress  on  the  reader  Imei 
cFwn  ideaaabont  them.  Such  action  demands  time. 
In  apitc  of  1  Ti  6**,  we  cannot  admit  that  St.  Luke 
wrote  belbr&St.  Paul's  death. 

Afaln,  if  we  oheerve  the  treatment  in  his  pages 
■rf  tbs  destraction  of  Jeraaalem,  contntsting  his 
pracue  language  (21**)  with  the  vague  jiredictions 
in  St.  Hark  (13"),  we  Can  hardly  doubt  that 
be  wrote  after  the  event,  and  edited  the  wonl- 


with   the   burning  of  the 
puts  our  Lord's  teaching 

,  .   _.ito  a  separate  mnHation, 

which  he  prefacea  with  a  remarkable  saying  which 
wania  u  arainst  a  literal  interpretation:  'The 
kiuwiluni  of  God  is  within  yon'  (17")- 

mt  there  are  no  2nd  cent,  ideas  in  the  Gospel, 
nor  aaytliiBg  to  throw  doubt  noon  the  unanimous 
Mad  ean;  tradition  of  St.  Luke  s  authorshiii.  Nur 
woald  ao  ofaecive  a  member  of  the  Church  have 
Imbb  aelected  aa  author  if  there  had  not  been  good 
gnmnd  for  the  belief.  Probably  his  name  stood 
on  the  tviginal  tiUe-pafe. 


r>- (T- *  T.  Clart)  1»  BO 

.       bUwd  In  KngUdi  by  T 

— -  . —  —^—   _,- 1  editions  at  Meyer,  edited  hy 

A'elH,  an  prehnble.  In  Ike  Jtxpatllar'l  Grrrt  Tula- 
nml  tbt  Bynoptlc  Omoebi  an  Cnaud  Inm  Om  dili'  ol  the 
lighn  criticiBD  by  A.  B.  EInice,  but  untanuiuuly  the  TR  ii 


idopti  ia  not  ^enFrmlLy  acceptable^    Ranuai' 
If  Btlhlilum  Ij  BucceoFuUy  defends  St.  Lait 


Acta,  tollowg  Liahllaot  ir 

UK  by  tl»  Church.    In  IJ 
readings,  which,  however. 


r^  tor  Theophlti 


iVai  ChriM  bam 
u  an  historian  of 
umc-y  in  editorial 

t.  Lnke  publlihed 


nmltr  o(  rluilh'iiur  NT  cuts. 
I.  ^HU  the  mediral  ride. 
i.  rmni  (he  Biblical  aide. 

»  reported  in  GmpeK 


The  wonl  'lunatic'  in  the  AV  of  NT  is  the  tr.  of 
atXiriifraeoi  (from  nX^n),  'the  moon')  which  occurs 
in  Mt  4=*  17".  and  nowhere  else  in  the  NT  or  in 
classical  or  Biblical  Greek.  Literally  its  meaning 
is  *  to  be  moonstruck.'  The  Vulgale  translntes  it 
liiruitieNs,  and  in  Mt  17"  Iwnatirtu  e»t,  where 
Tindale  gives  'is  frantick,'  and  other  versions 
practically  follow  the  Vulgate.  Sir  John  Cheke 
(1550)  has  the  expresi'ion  'is  moond'  an  the  eauiva- 
lent  of  'lunatic,  putting  into  plain  Giiglisli  the 
ancient  thought  exprcHMHl  by  the  wonl.  The 
influence  of  the  moon  on  persons  was  lielieveil  to 
be  injuriunx,  and  to  lie  able  to  cause  tlicni  to 
become  moonstruck  (1^121*),  an  idea  which  lia.t 
lieen  widely  prevalent  and  btill  pen<i.sti<.  The  fact 
that  cerlam  formH  of  infsnity  arc  jieriodical,  no 
<laubt  gave  rise  in  uirt  to  the  idea.  Dr.  Men^ies 
Alexander  says:  'The  popular  idea  that  then-  in 
some  connexion  between  the  nioon  and  epilepsy  is 
partly  due  to  the  confusion  of  epilepsy  with  epi- 
leptic insanity.  The  bright  moonligtit  of  the 
Orient  has  a  curious  stiiiiiilaling  ellect  on  such 
creatures  as  crowa  and  dogs,  making  tbcm  rostleHi 
and  noisy.  It  has  an  exciting  ellecl  nl»o  on  tliowe 
afUictcd  with  ejiilcjitic  insanity.  In  both  caebb 
darkness  acts  ns  a  sedative.' 

The  KV  d[  (he  two  pooages  in  Mt.  aborg  elted  pnlen 
'epileptic' and  'i8  etdieptii: '  aa  tr.  For  eilnmaf  ir^,  but  withonC 
■ubataiitiit  warrant,  Tlie  ktouivI  tnrthe  nntereiice  aHiiRlinB: 
ta  Kneyc,  Dibi.  a  that  a  Greek  liieilinkl  « Titer  nl  the  7th  ivi>(. 


But  the  word  'lunatic'  covers  more  tlian  the 
cases  in  wliicli  Mt.  uses  o-tX^ndfevfim.  The  men- 
tally derangeil  also  are  deiwrilied  by  the  Evan- 
gelists as  ituiiomiiiutix,  and  no  kind  of  duubt  iii 
pos-iible  that  the  latter  term  includml  many  huflerers 
who  are  now  called  lunatic,  oh  well  an  smiplu  ijii- 
k-ptics  and  epileptic  idiots,  The  Huron!  nitlnble 
explosions  of  nervous  energy  whicli  ['hnrnclcHze 
these  cases  were  not  iinnaturnlly  atcributeil  solely 
to  demonic  agency.  Tin-  expliination  is  rti  »im]ile 
and  direct  and  aii|>nrcnCly  so  lulcqiiate,  that  none 
other  was  miight   for.      But  the   teiui   'lunatic' 
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must  be  restricted  in  its  use  to  those  who  were 
mentallv  deranged,  and  oueht  not  to  be  applied  to 
those  who  were  simply  epileptic,  or  suffering  from 
mental  feebleness  or  imbecility. 

The  attempt  to  trace  a  differentiation  between  mental  diaeaaeii 
on  the  part  of  the  Evangelists  cannot  be  pronounced  successful, 
being  based  upon  far  too  slender  ground  in  a  simple  NT  jmnsage, 
Mt  i**,  where  imfi»¥il^if*»M  and  nXD*i«C«^*>M  *re  placed  side  oy 
side.  (1)  We  have  no  grounds  for  expecting  Buch  precision  in 
writers  like  the  Evangelists.  (2)  The  same  writer  uses  (Mt  171^) 
the  word  nknu*itr6ai  of  a  case  which  is  not  simple  epilepsy  (see 
belowX  (8)  He  does  not  use  the  word  for  the  Qerasene  de- 
moniacs of  Mt  8^.  where  we  have  undoubted  cases  of  lunacy. 
(4)  Luke  the  physician  knows  noUiing  of  the  distinction  so  far 
as  his  own  usage  is  concerned.  (5)  It  Is  not  to  be  thought  that 
Mt.  alone  of  the  Evangelists  traced  a  distinction  between  the 
epileptic  and  the  possessed,  or  that  he  would  not  attribute  an 
altack  of  simple  epilepsy  to  the  domination  by  evil  spirits. 

The  Evangelists  class  all  the  cases  together,  and  use  both 
words  to  cover  the  same  trouble  of  mental  derangement,  while 
the  latter  word  2cifc«»iC«^iM<  is  also  employed  with  a  wider 
signification.  The  fact  that  the  description  given  in  the  (Gospels 
enables  us  to  classify  the  Instances  under  the  broad  tvpes  of 
mental  diMase  is  evidence  of  the  faithful  unsc^histicated  narra- 
tion of  what  the  Evangdists  had  seen  or  heard,  not  of  Uieir 
having  any  sdentiflc  understanding  of  the  phenomena  in  ques- 
tion. 

i.  Difficulty  of  classifying  NT  cases.— 
The  Gospels  record  and  describe  three  clear  cases 
which  may  be  included  under  the  general  head  of 
lunacy.  Others  are  probably  indicated  with  no 
kind  of  description ;  or  only  the  very  vaguest 
is  given.  But  the  task  of  determining  to  which 
particular  class  of  lunacy  the  cases  described  are 
to  be  assigned  is  not  without  difficulty,  and  perhaps 
cannot  at  present  be  accomplished  without  some 
degree  of  uncertainty.     The  difficulty  is  twofold. 

1.  The  current  classifications,  in  vogue  amongst 
alienists,  of  the  various  insanities  are  ver^  numer- 
ous, and  by  common  consent  far  from  being  final. 
Certain  of  these  systems,  some  adopted  b^  Inter- 
national Congresses  and  others  determmed  by 
representative  associations,  and  generally  in  use 
among  the  leading  mental  physicians  of  Great 
Britain,  are  valuable  chiefly  as  giving  facilities, 
the  one  for  international  conference,  the  other  for 
national  comparison  and  correspondence.  Clouston 
in  his  Clinical  Lectures  provides  a  good  working 
classification.  Following  the  example  of  many 
illustrious  predecessors,  he  divides  mental  diseases : 
(1)  according  to  the  mental  symptoms  manifested, 
and  (2)  according  to  the  causes  oi  the  disorder  and 
to  the  reIationsiii|)8  of  the  disease  to  the  great 
physical  periods  of  life  and  to  the  activities  other 
than  mental.  But  the  researches  of  the  present 
day,  and  especially  in  respect  of  the  causes  of 
mental  derangement,  with  their  suggestions  of 
toxic  and  bacteriological  origin,  are  profoundly 
modifying  the  generalizations  which  only  a  few 
years  ago  were  accepted  as  satisfactory.  Brilliant 
and  enthusiastic  investigators  in  Italy,  France, 
Germany,  America,  and  in  our  own  country  are 
'settling  much  and  unsettling  more'  (Clouston), 
and  while  this  condition  of  science  is  full  of  prom- 
ise for  the  ultimate  goal  of  all  such  research  in 
the  alleviation  and  recovery  of  the  malady  and  the 
removal  of  its  causes,  the  prevalent  uncertainty 
does  not  lessen  the  difficulty  of  classifying  the  NT 
cases.  The  difficulty  arises  largely  from  the  facts 
that  (a)  the  symptoms  from  one  class  are  combined 
in  ever  -  varying  proportions  with  symptoms  of 
other  classes,  rendering  the  task  of  deciding  which 
is  the  predominant  symptom  according  to  which 
the  malad^r  must  be  classified  well-nigh  impOBsible ; 
and  {b)  a  similar  combination  is  discovered  among 
the  causes  producing  the  disorder.  Accordingly 
some  have  scoffed  at  the  attempt  to  classify  mental 
diseases  with  all  the  divisions  and  technology  of  a 
botanical  or  zoological  system.  And  perhaps  it  is 
more  important  to  mark  carefully  all  the  symptoms 
in  each  case  and  study  the  predisposing  and  actual 
causes  so  far  as  they  can  be  ascertainea. 


8.  The  difficulty  from  the  Biblical  side  lies  in 
the  following  facts,  (a)  The  descriptions  of  the 
cases  mentioned  in  the  Grospels  are  non-scientific. 
They  do  not  profess  to  give  a  complete  methodized 
account  of  the  ailments  with  which  tlie  power  of 
Jesus  dealt.  The  Evangelists  give  no  sign  that 
they  themselves  understood  what  they  describe. 
(6)  They  deal  only  with  symptoms.  Causes  of  the 
disorder  were  not  sought  tor,  the  prevalent  theory 
of  demonic  possession  being  to  them  ade^^nate  to 
account  for  the  trouble,  and  this  possession  the 
only  possible  cause.  Our  Lord  Himself  sneaks  and 
acts  as  though  upon  the  whole  He  shared  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  time.  Possibly  because  in  this 
realm,  as  in  others,  He  in  His  incarnate  condition 
shared  the  limitations  of  the  race,  or  because  He 
could  not  take  upon  Himself  the  task  of  correcting 
and  remoalding  the  deep-lying  misconceptions  m 
that  generation  with  respect  to  these  matters, 
without  withdrawing  His  strength  from  far  more 
vital  concerns  on  wnieh  in  the  short  time  at  His 
disposal  He  must  concentrate  all  His  attention, 
(c)  The  Evangelists'  descriptions  probably  do  not 
give  all  the  symptoms  which  a  modem  alienist 
would  have  noted,  but  only  those  which  for  one 
reason  or  another  were  pressed  particularly  upon 
their  observation. 

ii.  Leading  cases  of  lunacy  reported  in 
NT. — 1.  TAtf  case  in  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum 
(Mk  l»-«,  Lk  4«").  The  symptoms  indicated  by 
the  Evangelists  are — 

(1)  The  predominance  of  unclean  habits  and  in- 
stincts. Mk.  speaks  of  the  man  as  being  under 
the  influence  of  an  unclean  spirit;  Lk.  of  the 
spirit  of  an  unclean  demon.  Tnis  mi^ht  possibly 
mean  no  more  than  that  the  victims  of  this 
malady  habitually  haunted  unclean  places,  as 
tombs,  and  desert  regions  believed  to  be  the  habi- 
tation of  demons.  But  the  greater  probability  is 
that  it  points  to  'moral  alienation,'  wnich  Esquirol 
{Malames  MentcUes)  declared  was  the  proper  char- 
acteristic of  mental  derangement.  'The  subtle 
influence  of  epilepsy,  or  rather  of  that  condition  of 
the  nervous  system  which  gives  rise  alike  to  epi- 
leptic seizures  and  certain  mental  symptoms,  is 
most  strikingly  manifested  in  the  change  which 
takes  place  in  the  moral  character '  (Bucknill  and 
Tuke). 

(2)  Convulsive  seizures.  This  feature  is  not 
made  prominent  in  the  case  before  us,  but  is  indi- 
cated oy  the  words  of  Mk  1*,  '  And  the  unclean 
spirit  tearing  (RVm  'convulsing,'  awapd^av)  him 
and  crying  witli  a  loud  voice.' 

(3)  Uncontrolled  impulse,  leading  the  victim  in 
defiance  of  all  tliat  was  fitting  ana  customary  to 
burst  into  the  assembly  at  the  liour  of  worship. 

(4)  The  patient's  belief  in  and  identification  of 
himself  with  an  alleged  evil  spirit.  He  speaks  of 
himself  and  the  evil  power  as  one — 'What  have 
we  to  do  with  thee  ? '  This  may  be  explained  as 
an  example  of  a  well-known  delusion  classed  as 
demonomania,  but  the  question  must  not  be  fore- 
closed (see  below).  At  least,  however,  an  element 
of  delusion  may  be  traced  in  the  feeling  of  entire 
and  inevitable  subjection  to  the  monstrous  control. 

(5)  The  acknowledgment  of  Messiah.  This  has 
been  claimed  as  the  classical  criterion  of  demonic 
possession,  all  cases  where  it  is  not  found  being 
regarded  as  not  due  to  this  cause  even  although 
the  Scripture  so  attributes  them  (Menzies  Alex- 
ander). But  argument  from  silence  is  always 
perilous,  and  especially  so  in  dealing  with  tne 
Gospel  narratives.  And  other  cases  might  yet  be 
genuinely  demonic  where  the  confession  is  appar- 
ently or  really  absent.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  acknowleagment  might  reasonably  be  regarded 
as  the  last  vestige  of  rationality  in  the  otherwise 
deranged  nature. 
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Attempting  to  classify  the  above,  it  may  be 
imnged  sjmiptomatically  under  Cloiuton'8  hetud. — 
'States  of  Ilefective  Inhibition,  or  Impulsive  In- 
nnity,'  the  chief  characteristic  of  which  is  an- 
eoDtrollaUe  impulse,  and  which  includes  general 
impnldvenessi  epileptiform  impulse  (indicated  by 
the  convulsions),  animal,  sexual  and  organic  im- 
pulse (pointed  to  by  the  term  '  unclean '  applied  to 
this  and  other  instances).  Clinically  considered 
(according  to  the  causes)  it  most  nearly  approaches 
c|nleptic  insanity.  This  'means  insanity  with 
epilepsy,  whether  the  convulsive  affection  has  pre- 
ceded the  insanity  and  has  seemed  to  be  the  cause, 
or  whether  it  has  appeared  during  the  course  of 
the  mental  disease  only  as  a  symptom  or  complica- 
tion '  (Bucknill  and  Iiike).  The  presence  of  epi- 
leptic insanity  is  not  always  indicated  by  epileptic 
fits  but  by  the  character  of  the  mental  disturbance, 
the  paroxysmal  gust  of  Mssion,  the  blind  iury. 
And  therefore  Infective  Inhibition  Ls  dilticnlt  to 
distinguish  from  Mania.  Out  of  385  epileptic 
women  observed  by  Esquirol  {Maladies  Mcntaha, 
vol.  i),  only  60  were  nee  from  mental  derange- 
ment, and  nearly  all  were  unstable,  peculiar,  easily 
enraffed. 

SL  ±h€  case  at  the  foot  oftkt  ML  of  Traiisfigura- 
tum  (Mt  17"^,  Mk  9"-»  Lk  Q^-^).— Two  sides 
are  plainly  marked   in   this   disoitler:    (1)  The 

eysical.  uncontrollable  paroxysms  accompanied 
foaminff  at  the  mouth  and  gnashinc  of  teeth, 
soooeeded  by  utter  prostration.  The  affliction  hatl 
been  from  infancy,  pointing  to  some  congenital 
diMase  involving  tlie  other  physical  features — 
deafness  and  dumbness.  (2)  The  mental.  At 
least  idiocy,  but  more  probably  lunacv,  a  feature 
of  which  was  the  suicidal  mania  manifested.  The 
indication  is  that  during  the  time  while  he  was 
free  from  convulsions  and  their  effects  the  patient 
was  not  mentally  disturbed.  The  suicidal  impulse 
was  apparently  spasmodic  and  periodical,  but  no 
very  sond  nound  is  given  to  theorize  ui>on. 

The  epi^pey  is  more  pronounced  than  in  the 
mrevions  case,  and  the  suicidal  tendency  is  added. 
But  possibly,  if  the  previous  instance  had  been 
folly  described,  it  might  more  nearly  approximate 
to  the  one  under  consideration.  The  clossiiieation 
must  be  under  the  same  general  head — Defective 
Inhibition  or  Epileptic  Insanity  (rather  than  Epi- 
leptic Idiocy — as  Alexander). 

a.  Th£  Geraseue  victim  (Mt  8»-«,  Mk  r>i-»  Lk 
8**). — ^The  physical  symptoms,  the  eonvulHions, 
that  characterize  1  and  2,  are  here  abscMit,  and 
the  features  of  mental  derangement  liecome  all- 
prominent.  The  victim  is  poss^tsed  by  an  un- 
govemed  violence,  having  the  command  of  a 
morbid  muscular  energy.  This  uncontrollable 
power  was  one  that  increased,  for  the  description 
uiplies  that  in  the  earlier  stages  thev  had  l;eeu 
ablB  to  control  him  in  some  measure  oy  binding, 
hat  that  the  binding  had  increased  the  violence 
of  the  power  so  that  he  could  no  longer  \ye  1x)und 
(Mk  ^  %  *  The  tenses  used  {M^aSai,  dii:airdcr0ai, 
nwrwTpi^iku)  denote  the  relation  of  these  past  acts 
to  the  present  inability'  (Gould,  Internet.  Crif. 
Com,^  on  'St.  Mark').  The  malignant  power  con- 
trolling the  life  drove  him  into  the  tombs  and 
mountains,  causing  him  to  utter  frenzied  cries  and 
leading  to  impulses  of  self-mutilation,  apparently 
also  to  homicidal  tendencies  (Mt  8^).  Loss  of 
personality  is  the  dominant  feature  of  the  case, 
endencednby  the  absence  of  the  sense  of  all  fitness, 
causing  him  to  destroy  his  clotliing  and  rush  about 
in  nakedness,  and  by  his  positive  feeling  of  being 
powBCiSBcd  hv  a  legion  of  devils  which  tore  his  life 
■sunder.  At  times  he  thoroughly  identifies  him- 
nlf  with  the  power  that  controlled  his  life  ('we 
•re  many '),  and  is  terrified  by  the  fear  lest  he  and 
they  abmild  be  driven  from  their  hiding-place.    A 


conspicuous  feature  also  was  the  homage  paid  by 
the  evil  power,  or  by  the  man  in  spite  of  the  evil 
iwwer,  to  the  authority  of  Jesus  (Mk  6^,  Lk  8^). 

The  case  Ijelongs  to  those  described  by  (J'louston 
as  'states  of  mental  exaltation  or  mania,'  which 
includes  the  varieties  simple,  acute,  delusional, 
chronic,  ephemeral,  homicidal ;  and  the  indications 
all  point  to  acute  mania  with  delusions.  The  tixed 
idea  of  plural  possession  would  lead  to  the  medical 
classification  *Demonomania,'a  variety  of  'religious 
mania.' 

4.  Other  cases. — (1)  The  daughter  of  the  Syro- 
phcenician  woman,  Mt  lo^^-*  Mk  7«^*>.  (2)  The 
dumb  demoniac,  Mt  9»-»*.  Lk  11"- ".  (3)  The  blind 
and  dumb  demoniac*,  Mt  12^*''-".  These  cases  are 
not  described  except  in  most  obscure  terms.  In  (2) 
and  (3)  the  interest  of  the  narrator  was  fixed  upon 
other  elements  of  the  occasion.  And  they  would 
all  be  doubtfully  classified  as  cases  of  lunacy.  (4) 
Mary  of  MagdoJa  (Mk  16^  Lk  8-),  with  whom  are 
(Massed  other  women  healed  of  evil  spirits  and  in- 
lirmities.  Mary  Magdalene  is  said  to  have  been 
delivered  from  seven  demons.  The  expression  may 
be  due  (a)  to  the  Evangelist's  sense  of  the  violence 
of  the  derangement  to  which  she  ha<l  been  subject, 
or  {b)  to  the  current  idea  of  manifold  possession 
amon^  the  disciples,  to  which  .lesus  gave  no 
sanction,  or  (r)  to  mania  and  tlelusion  of  manifold 
])Osscssion.  But  nothing  can  be  <letermined  beyond 
the  fact  that  Jesus  hod  delivered  her  from  grievous 
l)odily  or  mental  distress,  or  a  combination  of 
these. 

The  Evangelists  give  full  prominence  to  the 
physical  side  of  these  distressing  afHictions,  not 
i)ecause  they  understand  the  symptoms  they  de- 
scribe, but  liecause  they  testify  simply  and  artlessly 
to  what  they  had  themselves  witnessed,  or  what 
had  become  i)art  of  the  crommon  tradition  from  the 
testimony  of  eye-witnesses.  Hut  the  physical  is 
not  the  only  side.  Even  in  Ixxiily  disortfers  it  is 
l)eing  more  fully  recognized  that  there  is  the 
mental  or  jwychical  fju-tor  in  the  problem  as  it 
faces  the  physician  (see  art.  ('URi->?).  And  the  NT 
plainly  sets  forth  this  psychical  element  in  the  cases 
now  l>efore  us.  They  ascribe  the  trouble  directly 
to  an  intangible  spiritual  influence  which  possessc's 
the  being  of  the  sufferer,  takes  the  use  of  the 
Ixxlily  organs,  and  controls  the  will.  And  thus 
emerges — 

iii.  The  question'  as  to  posse-ssiox  by  evil 
SPIKITS.  —  How  far  does  the  NT  in  attributing 
these  disorders  to  demonic  |)ossession  give  a  true 
account  of  the  phenomenon  ?  The  question  is 
not  to  lie  determine<l  by  invoking  authority,  either 
that  of  the  NT  or  of  our  liord  Jesus  Christ. 
The  authority  of  the  Gosi>els  is  of  a  totally  differ- 
ent order,  and  moves  in  a  higher  snhere  than  that 
of  writers  who  were  *  suiKjrnaturally '  lifted  above 
i\\e  current  conceptions  of  th«'ir  generation.  We 
have  no  warrant  for  Iwlieving  the  Evangelists  to 
have  b^in  grante<l  knowle«lge  of  mental  disease  in 
advance  of  the  scientific  attainments  of  their  own 
day.  Nor  can  inquiry  Ik*  silencwl  by  the  api)eal 
to  the  fact  that  our  Lord  Himself  habitually  spoke 
and  acted  as  if  He  recognized  the  presence  of  evil 
spirits  in  mental  disease.  The  Christian  apologist 
takes  unnecessarily  iierilous  ground  when  he  de- 
clares that  for  our  Lord  to  have  l)een  liiiiiteil  in 
knowledge  invalidates  His  authority  as  Prophet 
and  Saviour.  In  His  condition  as  incarnate  our 
Lord  did  share  the  limitations  that  l^elong  to  our 
human  lot,  and  advanced  in  knowledge  of  human 
affairs  and  scientific  problems  by  normal  human 
processes. 

But  it  is  equally  important  that  the  matter  should 
not  \ye  doginatizcJl  off  the  roll  of  discussion  ]>y  those 
who  claim  to  si)cak  in  the  name  of  science  and 
declare  that  the  NT  explanation  is  'impossible* 
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on  the  ground  that  spiritual  agencies  do  not  exist. 
The  question,  if  left  open,  must  he  open  on  hoth 
sides;  and  there  are  c^i^in  considerations  which 
must  he  home  in  mind  while  we  examine  the  pos- 
sibility of  spiritual  agencies  being  concerned,  as 
concomitants  of  the  physical  disease  or  nervous 
instability,  in  cases  of  mental  derangement,  whether 
in  NT  times  or  in  the  present  day. 

(1)  We  must  guard  ourselves  from  the  conception 
of  these  evil  spiritual  agencies  as  semi-sensuous 
bein^,  possessed  of  bodily  form,  appetites  and 
passions.  The  conception  has  vitiated  human 
thought  from  early  Semitic  times,  in  the  NT  age, 
through  the  Middle  Ages  down  to  the  present,  when 
it  is  even  yet  strangely  persistent.  The  nopular 
thought  of  Satan  is  grotesquely  dominated  oy  that 
idea,  and  much  of  the  prevalent  disbelief  in  the 
existence  of  a  spiritual  adversary  can  be  traced  to 
that  gross  misconception. 

(2)  Kindred  to  this  is  the  thought  of  a  multi- 
plicity of  demons  bein^  concerned  in  the  possession 
of  a  numan  life.  This  idea  has  been  responsible 
for  much  false  conception  in  the  case  of  the  Gera- 
sene  sufferer.  And  it  cannot  be  too  strongly 
emphasized  that  nowhere  does  our  Lord  give  the 
least  sanction  to  any  such  notion.  He  never 
speaks  of  more  than  one  evil  or  unclean  spirit  (see 
Alexander,  Demonic  Possession^  ch.  vii. ). 

(3)  In  place  of  misconceptions,  a  right  conception 
needs  to  be  grasped  of  the  malignant  powers  that  can 
make  a  prey  of  an  otherwise  disordered  human  life. 
So  far  from  the  idea  of  semi-sensuous  beings  repre- 
senting the  truth,  it  would  be  far  truer  to  think  of 
possession  as  akin  to  the  condition  seen  in  intense 
anger,  or  extreme  fear.  '  Anything  is  a  possession 
that  dispossesses  the  man  of  himself  from  whatever 
world  it  comes'  (Bushnell).  We  are  yet  far  from 
being  able  to  define  the  nature  of  mind  or  sptirit. 
We  believe  in  mind  on  the  ground  of  its  manifest 
action  in  the  directing  of  our  human  activities, 
because  of  the  things  it  creates  and  destroys.  But 
what  mind  is,  passes  our  power  to  conceive  and 
define.  And  the  same  is  true  of  spirit.  But  we  can 
make  no  progress  in  understanding  the  Universe 
and  our  human  life  within  it,  except  on  the  as- 
sumption of  a  Supreme  and  Holy  Intelligence  and 
Will  behind  all  pliysical  and  mental  phenomena. 
We  believe  in  a  living  Personal  God,  and  the  faith 
illumines  all  life  and  being.  Moreover,  we  are 
ourselves  personalities  constantly  acting  upon,  and 
being  acted  upon  by,  other  personalities.  A  moral 
world  is  inconceivable  on  any  other  terms.  And 
is  it  unreasonable  if  we  decline  to  admit  the  impos- 
sibility of  other  superhuman  personalities,  some  of 
them  centres  of  benignant  and  others  of  malignant 
moral  energy,  being  present  and  active  in  and  upon 
our  life  here ?  Who  can  reasonably  deny  that  such 
evil  agencies  may  conceivably  take  advantage  of 
an  unstable  nervous  system  or  a  disordered  physical 
constitution,  and  possess  and  control  the  whole 
being? 

(4)  It  must  also  be  made  clear  that  the  physical 
disease  may  be  the  effect  of  a  potent  psychical  dis- 
order. The  whole  mischief  may  come  from  the 
side  of  the  mental  or  psychical.  A  long-continued 
yielding  of  the  mind  or  spirit  to  evil  agencies  may 
result  m  physical  deterioration,  just  as  truly  as 
physical  deterioration  may  give  the  opportunity 
tor  an  evil  spiritual  possession.  '  Prolonged  mentsLl 
enfeeblement  is  followed  by  brain  atrophy,  and  pro- 
longed mental  disturbances  by  structural  brain 
changes '  (Clouston).  A  consideration  of  our  Lord's 
method  in  dealing  with  this  disaster  in  humanity 
will  increase  our  unwUlingness  to  bar  out  the 
'demonic'  element  in  lunacy.  See  also  artt.  Ac- 
commodation, vol.  i.  20f.,  and  Demon,  ib,  441  ff. 

iv.  Our  Lord's  restoration  of  the  *  lunatic' 
— The  Synoptic  Crospels  all  ascribe  to  Jesus  a  unique 


command  over  these  afflicted  persons  and  over  the 
alien  power  that  possessed  them.  He  was  able  to 
restore  the  lost  self-control  and  also  to  deal  with 
the  disease  which  was  commonly  the  physical  basis 
of  the  mental  derangement.  The  latter  portion  of 
the  process  is  akin  to  our  Lord's  healing  of  bodily 
diseases  (see  Cures)  ;  but  the  action  of  Jesus  is 
upon  the  body  through  the  mind,  and  upon  the 
mental  or  psychical  mrectly.  Mental  physicians 
who  treat  lunacy  from  the  physical  side  yet  fully 
reco^ize  the  existence  of  the  psychical,  and  the 
poBcubility  and  actuality  of  alleviation  being 
brought  oy  action  upon  that  side  of  the  ailment. 
'  The  action  of  "  mind  on  mind  "  in  healthy  brains 
is  direct,  intense,  and  most  subUe.  The  same  is 
the  case  when  the  brain  is  disordered,  and  hence 
in  psychiatry  mental  therapeutics  are  a  most  im- 
portant means  of  treatment'  (Clouston).  Such 
facts  are  truly  illuminative  of  the  action  of  Jesus, 
and  we  may  not  unreasonably  attribute  His  restor- 
ing power  to  a  master-influence  which,  while  it 
transcends  all  that  is  known  of  the  human,  yet 
is  not  on  a  totally  different  plane.  In  Jesus  the 
power  of  mind  was  at  its  tullest  and  finest  by 
reason  of :  (1)  His  intense  and  penetrating  s^pathy 
with  mankind  ;  (2)  His  vigorous  will  to  bring  help 
and  deliverance  to  all  human  sufferers;  (3)  His 
continual  and  perfect  alliance  and  moral  union 
with  the  Divine  Power  in  which  He  lived  and 
moved  and  had  His  being.  The  Divine  Will  can 
and  does  manifest  itself  in  every  human  unselfish- 
ness and  sympathy  and  generous  helpful  impulse, 
and  through  a  human  personality  healing  forces 
of  (jod  mmself  are  at  work  amidst  aU  human 
distress  and  oppression.  And  in  our  Lord  that 
Divine  healinc  might  find  full  scope  and  un- 
hindered freeoom  of  activity,  so  that  the  Name 
of  Jesus  was  a  healing,  restoring,  life-giving  Name, 
even  empowering  feeble  disciples  to  cast  out  devils 
(see  art.  MIRACLES,  c). 

The  method  of  Jesus  clearly  suggests  the  exer- 
cise of  a  Holy  Divinely-informed  Will  and  Person- 
ality upon  other  wills  and  personalities.  The 
features  which  most  impressed  those  who  wit- 
nessed His  action  were  the  rebuke,  the  command, 
the  authority  which  claimed  and  obtained  unhesi- 
tating homage  and  obedience  (Mk  V^-^^  Lk  9"-^), 
inevitably  reminding  them  of  '  the  majesty  of  God.' 
Especially  does  His  dealing  with  the  Gerasene 
lunatic  mdicate  His  secret.  He  goes  direct  to 
the  lost  self-control,  seeks  to  recover  the  sub- 
merged personality,  and  to  remove  that  self- 
identification  with  the  evil  power.  He  endeavours 
to  awaken  the  man  to  the  true  sense  of  his  own 
individuality  and  to  set  it  free  from  an  alien 
domination.  <  What  is  thy  name  ? '  He  asks.  By 
the  efficient  co-operation  of  the  man  He  would 
break  up  that  terrible  sympathy  and  alliance 
which  caused  the  victim  to  say,  'We  are  many.' 
(The  suggestion  of  Schmiedel  tliat  in  asking  this 
question  Jesus  was,  like  a  modem  alienist,  seeking 
to  discover  the  delusions  of  the  i>atient,  amounts 
to  an  anachronism).  And  the  unique  Personality 
of  Jesus  had  the  power  to  evoke,  and  give  once 
again  its  commanding  controlling  place  to,  this 
essential  energy  of  the  man. 

Modem  treatment  of  the  insane  bears  a  most 
suggestive  likeness  to  the  method  of  Jesus.  By 
cheerful  surroundings,  by  healthful  labour,  by 
the  encouragement  of  all  existing  faculty  in  the 
patient,  by  amusement  and  music  and  religious 
exercises,  and  not  least  by  human  sympathy,  the 
endeavour  is  made  to  conserve  every  vestige  of 
self-possession,  to  keep  alive  and  to  develop  all 
available  capacity.  The  constant  effort  is  to 
penetrate  through  all  physical  and  psychical  dis- 
abilities to  the  real  and  effective  personality.  It 
may  fairly  be  said  that  medical  skill  and  investi- 
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ntSbn  into  cuues  and  remedies  of  this  distress- 

n^malady  are  yet  in  their  preliminary  stages,  and 

the  progreae  of  the  years  may  be  followed  with 

the  atmoet  h<^f nlnees  because  in  all  such  investi- 

gfttion  the  Di\*ine  Spirit  energizes. 

LniRATCTUL  —  Qricsinger,  Mental  Pathology  and  Thera- 
Mrtto  (trA  18S7 ;  D.  Hack  Tuke,  Diefionary  qf  Ptyeholoffical 
JMMiM,  f  volA.  1892;  BockniU-Toke,  Manual  of  Ptyehologi- 
wi  Mtdieime,  1874;  MMidiley,  Phunology  and  Pathology  qf 
Mimi,  t  Tob.  1879;  CkMiston,  Cltnieal  Lecturet  on  Mental 
DimoM^,  1804 ;  IbcpbcfBOO,  Mental  Afeetione,  1809;  Traiti  de 
PaUtoUgiM  MenUtU^\y  vmriocu  writen,  ed.  Ballet,  Paris,  1903 : 
XiMpt&i,  CUnieal  Pegekiairjt  (trA  1904.  On  Biblical  aspecbi  of 
the  qaertion,  ooanih  artL  on '  Medicine/  *  Satan,'  *  Demonolog>-, ' 
tarn/ etc,  in  Hartingi'  DB;  also  kindred  artt.  in  Encue. 
R.  boinettp  DUeaeee  qf  the  BibU,  1887;  Menxiee  Alex- 
Jietmemie  Poeeeetion,  1902  [brings  together  moet  %*aluable 
data  for  the  diicuadon  of  the  whole  question].  See  also  Litera- 
ture at  end  of  artL  Miraclbs  and  Citrbb,  and  chapter  on 
'Dmoiiiaoi'  in  The  Fittger qf  God,  by  thepresent u-ritcr. 

T.  H.  Wright. 

LU8T«— The  noon  'Inst'  (irievfAla)  occurs  only 
twice  in  £V  of  Gospels  (Mk  4^,  Jn  8^),  and  the 
Twb  'to  Inst'  {hn$v^u)  only  once  (Mt  5»).  Both 
noon  and  yerb,  however,  are  of  common  occurrence 
in  the  rest  of  the  NT.  In  modem  usage,  '  lust '  is 
^H^fiiMMJ  to  sexual  desire ;  but,  when  the  AV  wan 
made,  the  word  had  a  much  greater  elasticity  of 
meaning,  corresponding  in  this  respect  to  iiriOvfiia 
and  iwi09iidm.  In  Nl^  as  in  classical  Gr.,  these 
words  properly  denote  strong  desire  whether  good 
or  bad,  then  evil  desire  in  purticular,  and  finally 
aeznal  desire  specifically.  Even  in  the  Gospels  we 
find  illnstraUons  of  these  varying  connotations  of 
both  the  Gr.  and  the  Eng.  terms.  When  our  Lord 
nys  of  His  desire  to  eat  of  His  last  Passover 
iwtBv^  iweS^lu^aa  (Lk  22"),  He  simply  expresses  a 
deep  longing.  When  He  speaks  of  the  seed  of  the 
wofd  being  choked  by  the  lusts  (ixiBvydM)  of  other 
things  (Mk  4"*),  the»e  lusts  are  desires  not  neces- 
suily  evil,  though  the  taint  of  evil  is  beginning 
to  enter,  because,  while  in  themselves  th^  may  be 
harmless,  these  desires  are  allowed  to  hinder  the 
cperation  of  the  word.  When  He  says  to  the 
Jewish  leaders,  « Ye  are  of  your  father  the  devil, 
and  the  Insto  {iwtBvidas)  of  your  father  it  is  your 
will  to  do,'  both  '  Inst '  and  iTiBufda  have  pa.ssed  into 
a  distinctly  bad  meaninc.  And  in  M 1 5^  the  Gr.  and 
the  Eng.  word  are  alike  equivalent  to  lasciWons 
desire.    See  also  art.  Desire,  vol.  i.  p.  453. 

Very  little  is  said  explicitly  about  lust  in  the 
Gospels,  because  little  is  needed.  Lust  is  not 
to  be  dallied  with  or  compromised  with ;  it  i»  to 
be  totally  and  continually  shunned  and  avoided. 
Inward  lust  is  as  heinous  as  outward  adultery  to 
the  eye  of  God,  which  views  alike  the  inside  and 
theoatsideofman(Mt5»).*  The  lustful  eve  will 
make  the  whole  body  full  of  darkness  (Mt  6^). 
The  single  eye  and  mind  are  free  from  lustful 
lancies  and  tnonghte  (Lk  11**).  The  honest  and 
good  heart  brings  forth  only  good  fruit  (Lk  8^'). 
Either  the  heart  must  be  pure,  and  its  fruit  pure  ; 
or  else  impure,  and  ite  fruit  impure  (Mt  12P), 
Adulteries,  oovetings,  lasciviousness, — these  defile 
a  man  (Mk  7**).  And  lust,  in  its  very  nature,  is 
mholy.  Hence  Christ's  Holy  Spirit  is  opposite  to, 
and  inconsistent  with,  the  lustful  demon  which 
makes  its  fool  abode  in  the  neglected  heart  of  the 
careless  or  heedless  or  wanton.  There  is  no  limit 
to  the  iniquity  and  abandonment  to  which  such 
erfl  poaeewsion  or  oormption  ma^  drag  the  blinded, 
hesoUed  sonl  intent  upon  brutish  delights  never 
reaUaed.  Herod's  course  was  impeded  only  a  little 
by  the  rebnke  of  a  John  Baptist  (Mk  G^").  No 
nan  ean  aerve  two  masters  (Lk  16") ;  and  he  that 
committeth  sin  is  the  bondservant  of  sin  ( Jn  8*^). 
W.  B.  Franklakd  and  J.  C.  Lambert. 

LTUMU8* — ^This  name  is  given  by  St.  Luke 
(9)  am<mff  those  who  mled  in  the  various  parte  of 
^yria  sm  Palestine  at  the  time  when  John  the 

of  thif  pewige  in  art.  AorLTBRT. 


Baptist  entered  nix)n  his  public  work.  The  name 
does  not  again  occur  in  the  NT.  A  Lysanias  is 
mentioned  by  Dio  Ca^sius  (xlix.  32)  as  having  been 
made  king  of  Itunea  by  Mark  Antony  and  after- 
wards put  to  death  by  iiim.  This  same  Lysanias 
is  also  spoken  of  by  Josephus  {Ant,  XV.  iv.  1),  M-ho 
adds  that  Antony  was  moved  to  the  step  of  put- 
ting Lysanias  to  death  by  Cleopatra,  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  conspired  against  her  with  the  Par- 
thians.  The  same  Lynanias  and  his  connexion 
with  the  Parthians  are  alluded  to  also  elsewhere 
by  Josephus  {BJ  I.  xiii.  1  ;  Ant,  XIV.  xiii.  3). 
'nie  data  agree  in  making  him  the  son  of  Ptolemy, 
and  locating  his  reign  between  B.C.  40  and  36.  A 
Lysanias  is  mentioned  again  by  Josephus  in  Ant. 
XVIII.  vi.  10  and  xx.  vii.  1.  In  both  of  these 
passages  the  territory'  over  M'liich  he  ruled  is 
designated  a  tetrarchy  (of.  BJ  ll.  xi.  5,  xii.  8 ; 
Ant.  XIX.  V.  1). 

The  question  raised  by  these  date  is,  Docs 
Josephus  know  two  men  of  the  name  or  one  ?  If 
he  knows  two,  the  Lysanias  of  St.  Luke  is  evi- 
dently the  second,  and  no  further  difficulty  exists. 
If,  however,  he  has  the  same  man  in  mind  through- 
out, the  question  next  emerging  is  as  to  whether 
St.  Luke  knew  and  alluded  to  another  and  younger 
Lysanias,  or  erroneously  identified  the  only  ruler 
of  that  name  with  the  times  of  the  public  api)ear- 
ance  of  John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus.  In  favour  of 
the  latter  view,  it  is  allege<l  that  Josephus  never 
gives  any  intimation  of  a  diflerencc  between  the 
two  men  of  the  name,  and  in  fact  does  not  at 
first  reading  seem  to  know  two.  His  readers  were 
bound,  it  is  argued,  to  suppose  that  the  Lysanias 
who  was  executed  in  B.C.  36  is  meant  wherever  the 
name  is  iise<i.  St.  Luke  was  acquainted  with  the 
writings  of  Josephus,  but  did  not  use  them  with 
accuracy,  and  an  error  is  quite  probable.  lie 
makes  an  error  in  dciining  the  limits  of  the  realm 
of  Philip,  ltura*a.  It  is  not  held  that  an  error 
can  be  demonstrated  in  his  stetenient  regarding 
Lysanias,  but  the  probability  is  said  to  be  for 
such  an  error,  and  the  grounds  for  believing  in  a 
second  Lysanias  are  regarded  ns  unsatisfying. 
This  view  was  proiwunded  by  Strauss,  and  has 
been  supported  by  Keini,  Krcnkcl,  and  Schuiietlci. 

Per  contrtty  that  there  Mere  two  men  of  the 
name  is  argue<l  from  various  considerations.  (1) 
Though  Josephus  does  not  explicitly  say  that  he 
is  speaking  of  two  distinct  persons,  his  descriptions 
imply  such  a  distinction.  Lysanias  the  son  of 
Ptolemy  was  not  a  tctrarch,  hut  bore  the  title  of 
king  (so  he  is  also  called  by  Dio  Cassius).  (2)  The 
limits  of  the  territories  over  which  the  Lysjiniases 
of  Josephus  ruled  arc  different.  The  elder  Lysanias 
inherited  from  his  father  a  kingdom  including 
Chalkis  on  the  Lebanon.  This  wjis  not,  however, 
included  in  the  realm  of  the  tetrarch  Lysanias.  (3) 
Abila  was  associated  with  the  name  of  the  tctrarch, 
but  not  M'ith  that  of  the  son  of  Ptolemy.  (4) 
During  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  or  ut  least  50  years 
after  the  death  of  the  first  Lysanias,  a  certain 
Nympha^us  built  a  road  and  erected  a  teni]ile,  and 
left  an  account  of  these  acts  in  an  extant  inscrij)- 
tion  (CIG  4521).  In  this  inscription  he  calls  him- 
self *a  freedman  of  Lysania.**.'  It  is  im [possible 
that  he  should  have  been  the  freetlnian  of  the  son 
of  Ptolemy.  He  must  }te  regarded  as  livinjr  under 
the  tetrarch.  (5)  Another  inscription  at  Ilclioi>olis, 
whose /ocwnfl?  have  been  lilled  out  by  Kenan,  rendcn* 
it  exceedingly  probable  that  there  were  more  than 
one  ruler  beanng  the  name  in  nuestion.  (6)  A 
coin  discovere<l  by  Pococke  at  Nenhi-Al>el  (Abila) 
bears  the  superscript i<m  Aivavlov  rerpdpx.  nai  dpxte- 
p^wj.  But  as  Dio  calls  the  first  Lysanias  a  king, 
it  is  at  lea**t  doubtful  that  the  lower  title  of 
tetrarch  shouhl  a))])car  on  his  own  coin.  In  that 
case   the    coin    must   have  been    struck   by   the 
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second  Lysanias.  (7)  Finally,  an  inscription  (CIG 
4523)  informs  us  that  Lysanias  the  son  of  Ptolemy 
left  children  behind  him.  It  is  probable  that  the 
names  Lysanias  and  Zenodoms  were  dynastic 
names,  and  that  the  second  Lysanias  was  given 
the  name  of  him  who  was  put  to  death  in  36. 
This  is  the  view  supported  by  S.  Davidson, 
Wieseler,  Renan,  Schtbrer,  Plummer,  and  others. 

An  earlier  effort  to  establish  the  historical  acca- 
racy  of  St.  Luke's  statement  regarding  Lysanias  was 
made  by  Paulus  {Com,  i.  1)  through  the  suggestion 
that  the  word  TrrpapxoDvrot  should  be  eras^  from 
St.  Luke's  text,  or  that  it  should  be  connected 
with  ^iXlmrov,  making  Philip  the  'tetrarch  of 
Itursea,  Trachonitis,  and  the  Abilene  of  Lysanias,' 


i,e,  of  that  province  of  which  Lvsanias  had  been 
tetrarch  in  his  day.  But  this  has  always  been 
considered  an  arbitrary  way  of  dealing  with  the 
text,  resorted  to  solely  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
the  historical  precision  of  the  Evangelist,  and  has 
not  found  much  favour  in  any  quarter. 


LiTiEATURi.— Btimiua,  Lebm  Jmu,  1886,  pp.  810-818;  8. 


'Abilene':  Benan,  Mim,  de  FAead.  tVlnsor,  86.  6,  1870,  pp. 
4d-«4  ;  Keim,  Geaeh.  Juu  von  Ntuara,  i.  018,  U.  884  ;  Krenkel, 
Jo9.  II.  LuMU,  1804,  pp.  06-08;  SchUrer,  QJV*,  1001,  i.  pp. 
718-720  [HJP  I.  U.  n6f ;  Plummer,  Oom.  on  SL  Luke,  1000,  p. 
84 ;  Schmiedel,  J9My.  £iM.  art  *  L^ynnias.' 

A.  C.  Zekos. 
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IIJIATH.— An  ancestor  of  Jesus  (Lk  3*). 

MACHJBRU8.— A  fortress  on  the  east  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  in  which,  according  to  Joeephus  {Ant. 
XVIII.  V.  2),  John  the  Baptist  was  imprisoned  and 

Sut  to  death  by  Herod  Antipas  (Mt  14*-^>,  Mk 
"-»,  Lk  3").  It  had  been  originally  fortified  by 
Alexander  Jannteus  (Jos.  BJ  VII.  vi  2),  and  after- 
wards destroved  by  Gabinius  {ih.  i.  viii.  6;  Ant. 
XIV.  V.  4).  It  was  restored  by  Herod  the  Great, 
who  used  it  as  a  residence  {Bj  vil.  vi.  1,  2.).  On 
his  death  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Antipas,  as 
it  lay  in  the  Fenean  portion  of  his  tetrarchy.  At 
the  time  of  the  Jewish  revolt  it  was  occupied  by 
a  Roman  garrison,  which  was  constrained  to 
abandon  it  m  a.d.  66  {ib.  ii.  xviii.  6).  After  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem  it  was  recaptured,  and  finally 
destroyed  by  the  Roman  general  Lucilius  Bassus 
{ib.  VII.  vL  4).  The  ruins,  called  Mkawr,  on  a 
projecting  height  near  the  Dead  Sea  on  its 
eastern  side,  are  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of  the 
fortress. 

LiTiRATURS.— HastingB*  DA.  art.  'Mach»niB,'  and  the  Lit. 
there  cited ;  to  wh.  add  P/2£3  ix.  826  f. 

James  Patrick. 

MADNESS. — It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the 
OT  ideas  about  madness  should  differ  so  much  from 
those  of  the  Gospels.  In  the  OT  madness  is  due  to 
the  influence  of  a  spirit  from  God  (1  S  16^^  W%  in 
the  Gospels  to  a  demon ;  in  the  OT  it  is  conceived 
of  as  being  closely  connected  with  the  'spirit  of 
prophecy  *  (which  likewise  came  from  God) ;  this  is 
clear  from  such  passages  as  1  S  lO*'  ^*"^'  19***  •*,  Hos 
9^,  2  K  9^\  Jer  29^ ;  there  is  no  sign  of  this  in  the 
Gospels.*  It  was,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  belief 
that  madness  was  a  sign  of  the  indwelling  of  a 
spirit  from  God  that  a  madman  was  looked  upon 
(m  the  OT)  as,  in  some  sense,  sacred ;  f  in  the 
Gospels  the  reverse  of  this  seems  to  be  the  case,  if 
one  regards  the  demoniac  described  in  Lk  8^'*^  as  a 
madman  [see  Demon]. 

There  are  very  few  references  to  madness  in  the 
Gospels ;  in  Lk  6^^  the  word  drcua  is  used  (the  RVm 
renders  it  'foolishness'),  its  meaning  is  certainly 
nearer  to  '  foolishness'  than  to  the  modem  notion 
of  madness ;  perhaps  its  meaning  is  best  expressed 
by  the  German  ausser  sich,  lit.  '  outside  of  oneself,' 
resulting  in  a  temporary  loss  of  mental  balance ; 
in  2  Ti  2^  the  same  word  is  translated  '  folly,'  w^ich, 
taken  with  the  words  '  corrupted  in  mind '  in  the 
preceding  verse,  brings  out  the  sense  mo'e  fully. 
Another  expression,  used  in  Mt  4**  17*',  is  o-eXi;- 

•  See,  however,  Ac  IC'**"-. 

t  This  is  still  the  case  in  the  Erijt 


ridfeo-^ai  'to  be  lunatic,'  or  'moonstruck,'*  but 
from  the  context  in  the  second  passage  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  was  epilepsy.  Neither  of 
these  expressions  answers  to  modem  ideas  of  mad- 
ness. There  is,  however,  one  other  word  {fialwt<r0ai, 
Jn  10*0  which  seems  to  correspond  with  what  would 
be  understood  by  madness  nowadays,  viz.  to  be 
bereft  of  reason ;  in  the  passage  in  question  it  is 
certainly  used  in  this  sense ;  at  the  same  time  it 
must  be  remembered  that  ^lalpeaBai  is  connected 
with  fiapTtikcBaif  which  implies  possession  by  some 
supernatural  being,  f  The  same  word,  as  well  as 
fM¥ta,  is  used  in  Ac  26*^*  *,  where  dXiffSeta  and  cta^po- 
a^  are  placed  in  opposition  to  it,  which  confirms 
the  meaning  implied  in  Jn  ICP.i  [See,  further. 
Demon,  Lunatic]. 

On  two  occasions  in  the  Gospels  we  find  madness 
or  insanity  definitely  attributed  to  our  Lord  Him- 
self. Once  by  His  own  friends,  amon^  whom, 
apparently,  His  mother  and  brethren  were  included 
(Mk  3»S  cf.  v.«).  We  read  that  *  they  went  out  to 
lay  hold  on  him  :  for  they  said.  He  is  beside  him- 
self '  {i^^ffrr;).  Commentators  are  for  the  most  part 
agreed  that  in  this  passage  i^i<mi  denotes  insanity, 
or  at  least  a  mental  excitement  bordering  upon  it 
(cf.  a  similar  use  of  the  word  by  St.  Paul,  2  Co  5^'). 
The  other  occasion  is  that  already  referred  to, 
when,  according  to  St.  John,  certain  of  '  the  Jews ' 
said  of  Jesus,  'He  hath  a  devil,  and  is  mad' 
(dai|A6y(or  fxci  ical  ftaiverai,  Jn  10^).  In  this  case 
the  madness  is  evidently  ascribed  to  Satanic 
possession,  and  is  not  regarded  merely  as  a  de- 
rangement due  to  overwork  and  excitement.  It 
is  worth  noting,  however,  that  fuUvofmi  is  applied 
to  St.  Paul  in  a  less  offensive  way  {fJuiLpy,  Ac  26^) 
by  Festus.  AV  renders,  '  Thou  art  beside  thyself,' 
which  RV  consistently  changes  into,  '  Thou  art 
mad,'  to  correspond  with  'I  am  not  mad  (oi> 
fiaifOfSAi),  most  excellent  Festus,'  in  the  next 
verse.  The  charge  of  madness  brought  against 
Jesus  is  characteristic  and  significant,  and  has 
many  parallels  in  the  history  of  Christ's  followers 
in  the  early  (cf.  Ac  2"  as  well  as  26**-  *,  2  Co  S^^) 
and  in  the  later  Church.  It  is  an  illustration  of 
the  inability  of  the  natural  man  to  receive  the 

-  Macalister  (in  Hastings'  DB  iiL  828»)  quotes  Vicary.  who 
says  of  the  brain  that '  it  mouetti  and  foUoweth  the  mouingr  of 
the  Moone :  for  in  the  waxing  of  the  Moone,  the  Brayne  fol* 
loweth  upwardes :  and  in  the  wane  of  the  Moone  the  Brayne 
diKendeth  downwardes,  and  vanishes  in  substance  of  vertue 
.  .  .';  aooording  to  the  Jewish  conception,  which  connects 
epilepsy  with  demoniacal  possession  (Mt  17^  the  light  of  the 
moon  drove  demons  away.    (See  Dsmon]. 

t  See  Trench,  Syrumymi  qf  the.  NT^^,  pp.  21,  22,  cf.  Ac  16l«-W. 

I  A  somewhat  similar  meaning  belongs  to  rmfm^ffth  in  20o 
1133  and  irmfmffMi  in  2  P  218. 
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tliincB  of  the  Spirit  of  God  (2  Ck>  2^* ;  of.  Jn  15^^ 
17"). 

W.  O.  £.  Oesterley  and  J.  C.  Lambert. 

KAODAUL — The  word  '  Magdala  *  occurs  once 
only  in  the  TR  of  the  NT  (Mt  15»j.  In  B  and  K 
the  readinff  is  *  Magadan.'  This  reading  is  fol- 
lowed by  "nsch.,  Alford,  WH,  and  is  adopted  in 
the  RV.  In  the  parallel  narrative  in  St.  Mark's 
Gospel  (8'*^)  the  place  to  which  Clirist  came  is 
designated  as  '  the  parts  of  DcUmanutha  *  (wh.  sec). 
These  names  evidently  refer  to  the  same  district, 
bat  not  necessarily  to  the  same  place.  They  seem 
to  have  been  in  such  proximity,  however,  that 
the  adjacent  district  might  be  named  from  either. 
With  respect  to  their  location,  various  sites  on  the 
south  and  south-east  border  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee 
have  been  sugi^ested,  but  none  of  them  can  be 
regarded  as  satiKfactory.  There  is  no  site  in  tliis 
localitv  whose  name  Dears  any  resemblance  to 
Magadan ;  and  the  only  place  wliicli  suggests  a 
resemblance  to  Dalmanutha  is  a  village  known  as 
ed'Delhcmiyeh,  near  the  moutli  of  the  Jarmuk 
river.  Apart  from  the  name  there  is  nothing  else 
in  or  about  the  place  to  justify  its  identification 
with  the  town  to  which  St.  Mark  refers  in  the 
passage  above  cited.  Caspari  and  Edersheim  would 
place  Magadan  \rithin  the  limits  of  the  Decapolis, 
tmt  do  not  assign  it  to  any  definite  location.  The 
suggestion  of  Ewald  that  its  site  Is  identical  with 
M^iddo,  on  the  southern  border  of  the  Esdraelon 
plam,  does  not  harmonize  with  the  facts  of  the 
narrative,  and  apparently  rests  upon  a  very  slender 
foundation. 

In  the  light  of  all  the  information  attainable 
at  the  present  time,  the  probabilities  stron^^ly 
favour  the  view,  which  has  long  been  held  r)y 
eminent  writers  and  explorers,  that  the  district  in 
which  these  places  were  located  was  on  the  toestern 
shore  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  and  that  Magadan 
represents  the  vUlage  now  known  as  el-Juei'dclj 
the  traditional  site  of  the  toiivii  of  Mary  Magdalene. 
WhUe  the  words  in  their  present  form  are  not 
identical,  they  may  be  regarded  as  variations  of 
the  same  name.  Stanley's  suggestion  is  worthy  of 
note  in  thb  connexion :  '  It  may  be  observed  tfiat, 
as  Herodotus  (ii.  159)  turns  Megiddo  into  Ma;?- 
dalum,  so  some  MSS  in  Mt  I3n  turn  Magdnia 
into  Magadan*  {SP  451,  note  1).  It  has  been  sug- 
gested luso  by  another  writer,  as  a  (lossible  ex- 
planation of  the  substitution  of  one  name  for  the 
other,  'that  owing  to  the  familiar  recurrence  of 
the  word  Magdalene,  the  less  known  name  was 
absorbed  in  the  better,  and  Magdala  usnri)ed  the 
name  and  possibly  also  the  position  of  Maga<lan ' 
(art.  'Mai^ala'  in  Smith's  DB  ii.  p.  IIM).  On 
the  supposition  that  Magadan  was  on  or  adjacent 
to  the  site  of  el-Mejdelj  the  probable  location  of 
Dalmanutha  is  at  or  near  'A\n  el-Bar'uhh,  wliere 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  village  have  been  traced 
and  described  by  Porter,  Tristram,  and  other 
explorers.  This  site  is  about  a  mile  south  of 
el-jfefdel.  An  incidental  testimony  in  su[>port  of 
this  identification  is  given  by  Kabbi  Schwarz,  who 
asserts  that  the  cave  of  'Teliman  or  "Talmanutha 
was  in  the  cliffs  which  overlooked  the  sea  behind 
the  site  of  el-Meidel,  In  the  same  connexion  he 
identifies  Migdal  {Mejdel)  with  Magdala  (p.  189). 
To  this  may  w  added  the  testimony  of  the  Rabbins, 
that  Magdala  was  adjacent  to  the  city  of  Tiberias 
(Otho,  Lex  EfM,  353).  In  the  travels  of  Willibald 
( A.D.  722), '  Magdalum  *  is  located  between  Tiberias 
and  Capernaum ;  and  in  the  time  of  Quarcsmius 
(I7th  cent),  Mejdel  is  mentioned  as  identical  with 
the  Magdala  of  Scripture  (ii.  866). 

The  generally  accepted  view  that  the  descriptive 
snmame  of  Mary  — '  Magdalene '  —  used  several 
tiniee  in  the  NT,  and  by  aU  the  Evangelists,  was 
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derived  from  her  home  or  birth])lace,  is  confirmed 
by  the  testimony  of  Edersheim,  who  asserts  that 
several  Rabbis  are  spoken  of  in  the  Talmud  as 
'  Magdalene '  or  rerideuts  of  Magdala.  From  the 
same  source  he  gathers  the  statements  that  Mag- 
dala, which  was  a  Sabbath-day's  journey  from 
Tiberias,  was  celebrated  for  its  dye-works  and  its 
manufactories  of  fine  woollen  textures,  of  which 
eighty  are  mentioned.  It  was  also  noted  for  its 
wealth,  its  moral  corruption,  and  for  its  traftic  in 
turtle-doves  and  pigeons  for  purifications.  The 
suggestion  made  by  Lightfoot,  tiiat  the  name  meant 
'curler  of  hair,'  is  rejected  by  Edersheim,  who 
ref^nls  it  as  foundeci  upon  a  misa])prehension 
{Lt/e  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  vol.  L 
p.  571). 

Magdala  is  favourably  situated  at  the  S.E. 
comer  of  the  plain  of  Gennesaret.  It  is  three  miles 
north  of  Tiberias,  and  almost  the  same  distance 
south  of  Khan  Minych.  Before  it  lies  the  north- 
ward expanse  of  the  Plain  and  the  Lake  ;  behind 
it  rises  a  dark  Imckground  of  beetling  cliffs,  broken 
in  one  section  Ijy  the  deeply-cleft  gorge  of  the  Wady 
jjamam  (Valley  of  Doves).  Its  precipitous  sides 
are  honey coml)^  with  caves,  which  for  centuries 
have  l>ccn  the  refuge  of  robbers  and  outlaws. 
Mt.  Qattin,  the  traditional  mountain  of  the  Beati- 
tudes, Ls  a  conspicuous  landmark  on  the  plateau  at 
the  upi>cr  end  of  the  wady.  Through  this  natural 
passage-way  the  caravan  route  from  the  Me<liter- 
ranean  coast  follows  the  line  of  the  old  Roman 
road  to  Khan  Minyeh,  and  thence  northward  over 
the  hills  of  Naphtali.  A  perennial  stream,  which 
waters  the  southern  portion  of  the  Plain,  finds  its 
way  to  the  Lake  a  short  distance  north  of  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town. 

Mcjdcl,  which  has  little  in  itself  to  commend 
or  distinguish  it,  is  the  only  place  of  ])ermanent 
habitation  in  the  once  densely  populated  *  land  of 
Gennesaret.'  It  consists  of  twenty  or  more  low, 
fiat-roofed,  grass-covered  hovels,  built  of  a  con- 
glomeration of  dried  mud,  shells,  and  ])ebbles. 
Its  degenerate  inhabitants  are  the  only  resident 
farmers  of  the  Plain,  and  ao  out  from  the  to^\'n  to 
cultivate  a  few  patches  of  ("leared  ground  in  favour- 
able locations.  Near  the  centre  of  the  villa^^e  a 
palm-tree  rises  conspicuously  above  the  objects 
around  it,  and  a  few  thickly  set  thorn- trees  on 
the  outskirts  aflbrd  a  i^ratcful  shade  to  the  loungers 
of  the  place  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  A  watch- 
tower  on  the  north  border  of  the  town  is  a  present 
suggestion  of  the  derivation  of  the  name  Mcjdcl  or 
it^T  Greek  form  Migdol.  It  is  [)ossible  ali^  that 
Migdal-el  (Jos  1^)  stands  for  the  same  place.  The 
tower  gives  evidence  of  a  date  of  construction  com- 
parativelv  modem,  but  it  is  doubtless  the  successor 
of  an  older  outlook  or  watc^li -tower,  which  com- 
iiiandod  the  gateway  to  the  southern  section  of 
the  Gennesaret  plain.  The  remains  of  substruc- 
tions of  a  su1)stantial  character,  hidden  beneath 
the  earth  and  its  dense  covering  of  undergrowth, 
aflbrd  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
site. 

LmsRATrRB.  —  Ederehcim,  Life  and  Times  of  J  emu  the 
Mennah,  vol.  i.  pp.  571-672  ;  Andrews,  Life  of  our  Lonl.  pp. 
337-338;  Tristram,  Holy  Land,  p.  -253;  Thomson,  iMud  and 
Book, '  Central  Pal.'  p.  394 ;  Smith's  DD  vol.  ii.  p.  17^4  :  Robinson, 
BliP  ii.  3I>7  ;  Ewing,  art.  '  Mapwian,'  in  IlastineH*  DB ;  also  art. 
'Dalmanutha' ;  Baedeker,  Pal.  and  Syria,  p.  '265. 

Robert  L.  Stewart. 
MAGDALENE.— See  preceding  art.,  and  Mary, 
No.  2. 

MAGI  {fidyoi,  AV  and  RV  'wise  men').— The 
only  reference  to  Magi  in  the  Gosi)els  occurs  in 
Mt  2,  where  we  have  tlie  well-kno\*Ti  story  of  the 
visit  of  the  Oriental  Magi  to  the  infant  Jesus. 
The  following  article  will  deal  with  (1)  certain  diffi- 
culties in  the  narrative,  (2)  the  liistorical  value  of 
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the  naxrative,  (3)  the  legendary  additions  to  the 
narrative. 

!•  The  difficulties  are  occasioned  chiefly  by  the 
vague  and  indefinite  character  of  the  record.  The 
first  question  that  suggests  itself  is,  What  class  of 
people  had  the  Evangelist  in  his  mind  when  he 
used  the  term  fidyot,  ?  r^ow,  according  to  Herodotus 
<i.  101),  the  Magi  were  a  Median  tribe  which  in 
the  time  of  Gaumata,  the  pseudo-Smerdis,  made  a 
determined  attempt  to  sumtitute  Median  for  Per- 
sian rule  {lb,  iii.  61  ff.;  Ctesias,  Pers.  41  (lO)fir.; 
Justin,  i.  9,  10 ;  Asathias,  ii.  26).  Through  the 
failure  of  this  revolt  the  Mag^  lost  all  political 
importance,  but  they  were  influential  as  the 
pnestly  caste  (Herod,  i.  132 ;  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii. 
6;  cf.  the  Levites  among  the  Hebrews,  SBE  iv. 

fp.  Ixii,  Ixiii),  and  as  reugious  instructors  of  the 
'ersian  kings  (Cic.  de  Divin.  i.  41 ;  Philo,  de 
&}eeial.  Leg,  18 ;  Pliny,  HN  xxx.  1).  The  intro- 
duction of  this  Ma^an  priesthood  is  ascribed  to 
Cyrus  (Xen«  Cvr,  viii.  1.  23) ;  and  classical  writers 
conversant  with  Persian  affairs  use  the  word  magna 
as  synonymous  with  '  priest'  (ApuL  Apol,  i.  25, 26 ; 
cf.  Stralx),  pp.  732,  733 ;  Philo,  Quod  omn,  prob, 
lib.  II;  Dio  Chrysost.  Or.  36,  p.  449,  49,  p.  538 ; 
Diog.  Laert.  procem.  6  ;  Porphyr.  de  Abstinent,  iv. 
16;  and  the  lexicons  of  Hesych.  and  Suidas). 
Darius  Hjstaspis  made  Mazdaism  the  religion  of 
the  Empire  (Behistun  inscr.,  and  Sayce,  Ancient 
Ernvires  of  the  Ecist),  and  ^om  his  time,  at  any 
rate, — for  how  long  before,  if  at  all,  is  disputed, — 
the  Magi  are  identified  with  the  Zoroastnan  wor- 
ship, and  are  represented  as  the  disciples  of  Zoro- 
aster (Plato,  Alcib.  i.  122 ;  Plutarch,  de  Is.  et  Os. 
46,  47  ;  Pliny,  HN  xxx.  1 ;  Apul.  Ajwl.  26  ;  Diog. 
Laert.  procem.  2 ;  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6 ;  Agathias, 
ii.  24 ;  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei,  xxi.  14).  In  the  Avesta, 
however,  the  priests  are  called,  not  magi,  but 
dthravans;  though  even  in  the  sacred  texts  the 
word  '  magi '  is  found  in  a  few  instances.  Finally, 
it  may  be  noted  that  these  Median  magi  are 
credited  with  skill  in  philosophy  (Strabo,  pp.  23, 
24 ;  Nicol.  Damasc.  jTr.  66  ;  Diog.  liuNt.  proasm.  1), 
natural  science  (Philo,  Quod  omn,  proo.  lib.  11 ; 
Dio  Chrysost.  Or.  49,  p.  538),  and  medicine  (Pliny, 
HN  xxx.  1,  cf.  xxiv.  Iv).  They  are  also  described 
as  interpreters  of  dreams  (Herod,  i.  107,  120,  vii. 
19),  astrologers  {ib.  vii.  37 ;  Pliny,  ffN  xxxvii.  9 ; 
Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6),  sootlisayers  and  diviners 
(Cic.  de  Divin.  i.  41 ;  Strabo,  p.  762 ;  Pliny,  HN 
xxx.  2 ;  Diog.  Laert.  proam.  7  ;  Aelian,  Var,  Hist. 
ii.  17 ;  Anrni.  Marc,  xxiii.  6). 

In  a  technical  sense,  then,  magi  denoted  the 
members  of  the  sacerdotal  class  in  the  Persian 
Empire.  But  in  the  LXX  Daniel  the  word  is  used 
to  render  the  Heb.  *ashshaphimy  AV  '  astrologers,' 
of  Babylonia  (Dn  1»  2»-^«>-  "  4^  S^-  ^^  «.  Some 
would  explain  the  title  Rab-mag  in  Jer  39**  ^  as= 
*  chief  ma^an,'  but  without  probability).  More- 
over, classical  writers  sometimes  confuse  the  words 
miogi  and  ChcUdcei  (Ctes.  Pers.  46  (15) ;  Justin,  xii. 
13).  The  latter  term,  however,  is  properly  used  in 
Daniel  (1*  2«-  *•  »•  w  4'  5'-  ")  and  by  classical  authori- 
ties (Herod,  i.  181,  183;  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  29-31)  to 
represent  a  class,  or  the  class,  of  Babylonian  priests 
or  learned  men  (Driver,  Daniel,  pp.  12-16),  re- 
nowned for  their  skill  in  astronomy,  astrology, 
and  sorcery  (Cic.  de  Divin.  i.  41,  de  Fato,  8,  9; 
Diod.  Sic.  li.  29-31 ;  Strabo,  p.  762 ;  Curtius,  v.  1 ; 
Apul.  Flor.  15  ;  Porph.  Vit.  Pyth.  6  ;  Diog.  Laert. 
procsm,  6 ;  cf.  Lenormant,  La  inagie  chez  les  Choi- 
diens ;  R.  C.  Thompson,  Reports  of  the  Magi- 
cians and  Astrologers  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon ; 
W.  L.  King,  Babylonian  Magic  and  Sorcery ; 
Chantepie  de  la  Saussaye,  Lehrbuch  der  Religions- 
geschichte  ;  Jastrow,  Religion  of  Babylonia  and 
Assyria), 
Lastly,  the  words  magi  and  ChalcUei  came  to  be 


applied  not  only  to  the  members  of  a  sacerdotal 
caste,  but  in  a  secondary  sense  to  all  those  who 
cultivated  mag^c  arts  (Soph.  CEd.  Tyr.  387 ;  Tac. 
Ann.  ii.  27,  xii.  22,  59;  Juv.  Sat.  x.  94,  with 
Mayor's  note ;  Dio  Chrysost.  Or.  36,  p.  449).  In 
Rabbinical  ¥rriters  this  oad  sense  is  predominant 
(Edersheim,  Ltfe  and  Times,  i.  p.  210),  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  passages  in  the  NT 
(other  than  Mt  2)  in  which  magi  are  referred  to 
(Ac  8*-  ^^  Simon  Magus,  130'  ^  Ely  mas).  In  the 
LXX  the  Egyptian  conjuring  is  described  as  fuiyiK^ 
T^ri7  (Wis  17^).  And  Jerome  says ;  *  Consuetude 
et  sermo  communis  magos  pro  maleficis  accepit' 
(Hieron.  Com.  in  Dan.  2,  cf.  Isid.  Ety.  viii.  9). 

In  what  sense,  then,  did  the  author  of  Mt  2 
understand  the  term  ?  The  majority  of  the  Fathers 
affix  the  worst  interpretation,  ana  lay  stress  on 
the  idea  that  magic  was  overthrown  by  the  advent 
of  Christ  (Icn.  Ephes.  19 ;  Justin  M.  Died.  78 ; 
Tertull.  de  Idol.  9 ;  Origen,  c.  Cels.  L  60 ;  Max. 
Taur.  Horn.  21 ;  Hilar,  de  Trin.  iv.  38,  Com.  in 
Malt.  1 ;  Aug.  Serm.  200,  §  3 ;  Theophylact,  in 
toe. ) ;  and  this  was  the  common  opimon  even  in 
the  Middle  Ages  (Abelard,  in  Epiph.  serm.  4 ; 
Aquinas,  Summa,  m.  xxxvi.  3).  But  the  con- 
sensus of  later  commentators  rejects  this  view. 
There  is  no  hint  or  suggestion  of  reprobation  in 
the  Grospel  narrative.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  no  indication  that  the  Evangelist  is  alluding  to 
any  particular  class  of  ma^.  He  appears,  on  the 
contrary,  to  use  the  term  m  the  general  sense  of 
sages  from  the  East,  who  busied  themselves  with 
astronomy  (vv.*-  '•  ••  ^^)  and  perhaps  with  the  inter- 
pretation of  dreams  (v.^').  There  is  certainly  no 
attempt  in  the  narrative  to  contrast  Christianity 
with  Zoroastrian  or  Babylonian  worship. 

Closely  connected  with  the  above  is  the  further 
question  of  the  region  whence  the  Magi  are 
supposed  to  have  come.  Mt.  calls  them  simply 
fidyoi  6,ir6  d¥aTo\Qy,  i.e.  '  Oriental  magi.'  The 
expression  is  quite  indefinite  (cf.  Mt  8^^  24*^, 
Lk  13**,  Rev  21^*).  Various  attempte  have  been 
made,  however,  to  identify  the  particular  pajt 
of  the  East  whence  the  Magi  may  have  come 
(Patritius,  de  Evang.  iii.  p.  315fil ;  S^anheim, 
Dub.  Evang.  ii  p.  291  ff. ).  The  oldest  opinion  in- 
clines to  Arabia  (Justin  M.  Dial.  77,  78 ;  Tertull. 
Jud.  9 ;  Epiphan.  Exp  Fid.  8,  and  most  Roman 
commentators,  e.g.  Com.  a  Lapide,  in  /oc.),  partly 
on  account  of  references  such  as  Ps  72'^,  Is  60'*, 
partly  on  account  of  the  character  of  the  gifts, 
partly  by  reason  of  the  close  intercourse  that  sub- 
sistea  between  Arabia  and  Palestine  (Edersheim, 
i.  p.  203).  On  the  other  hand,  Arabia  is  to  the 
south  rather  than  the  east  of  Judaea  (cf.  Mt  12^ 
/3our£Xia'0-a  p6tov),  and  in  the  NT  it  is  usually  speci- 
fied by  its  geographical  name.  Other  places  sug- 
gested are  Persia  (Clem.  Alex.  Strong,  i.  15 ; 
Clirysost.  in  Mt.  Horn.  6.  §  1,  2,  3,  4 ;  7.  §  5 ; 
Op.  Imp.  in  Mt.  Sap.  Chrysost.  vi.;  Diodorus  Tars. 
cm.  Phot.  cod.  223  ;  Theophylact,  inloc.*,  Juvencus, 
Evanja.  Hist.  i.  276),  ChaldEBa  (Max.  Taur.  Horn. 
21 ;  (jrigen,  c.  Cels.  i.  58),  Parthia  (Wetstein,  in 
loc. ;  Hyde,  Rcl.  Vet.  Pers.  c.  31),  and  Egypt 
(MdUer,  Neue  Ansichten).  But  the  language  of 
the  Evangelist  is  '  too  indefinite,  and  perhaps  in- 
tentionalfy  too  indefinite,  to  justify  any  decision ' 
(Trench,  Star  of  th^  Wise  Men,  p.  4),  and  it  is 
unsafe  to  draw  any  inference  from  the  nature  of 
the  presents  (Weiss,  Life  of  Christ,  i.  p.  266).  One 
thing  alone  seems  clear — the  Magi  were  heathen 
and  not  Jews  (see  references  in  Meyer,  Com.  in  loc.). 
The  form  of  their  question  (Mt  2*)  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  establish  this,  apart  from  the  ecclesiastical 
tradition  which  represents  their  homage  as  the 
first-fruits  of  the  (x^ntile  world  (Aquinas,  Summa, 
III.  xxxvi.  8). 

The  cause  of  the  coming  of  the  Magi  is  roughly 


indicated  in  the  wonli*,  '  we  liave  Hoen  hia  atar  in 
the  risine'  {ir  rf  dw-oX^).  It  HCem-i  clear  that 
the  J  were  itiilii<:ed  tu  make  the  juumey  b^ 
M>me  sidereal  ap^earanve :  but  whnt  exactly  thin 
appearance  wan  i*  not  uoDvloidvel}'  determined 
<!We  art.  Ntar).  From  thiH  phenumenun,  however, 
whatever  it  may  have  been,  the  Magi  inferred  the 
Inrth  of  a  Mewiah-kin};  of  the  Jews.  M'e  cannot 
n&y  precinely  by  what  meanH  tliey  arrived  at  thia 
inference.  It  U  anlikely,  for  L^roiiolu"ical  and 
other  reasonH.  that  their  expectations  liEuTbeen  ex- 
cited by  the  Zoroaiitrian  prediction  iif  the  coming 
of  SoHhyoH  (A'BJE  iv.  p.  xjutvii) ;  nor  in  it  probable 
that  an  independent  tradition  of  Balaam'K  pro- 
phecy (Nu  24'^)  had  been  preserved  by  their  an- 
veston  and  handed  down  tu  them  (Uriuen.  •:  Crla. 
i.  60,  Horn.  In  Xitin.  13.  7;  Op.  Imp.  in  Ml.  Jap. 
Chiysoat.  vi)  j  nor  in  there  any  hiHtorical  evidence 
that  there  van  at  this  time  amonf  the  natioHH  anv 
wideepread  expectation  of  the  ailvent  of  a  Me-winli 
in  Paleittine  (Tac.  Hist.  v.  i:i  anil  Snet.  Vcap.  4 
are  derived  fiiim  Jos.  BJ  Vi.  v.  4.  and  refer  tu  the 
Flavian  dynasty).  On  the  other  hand,  the  Jews 
thenuielveN  were  undunbt«dly  ex  pectin;;  the  Mewqah 
{Charlew.  Eachalology.  p.  304  ;  Toy,  Jmlnitiit  tinil 
Ckrirtinait'j.  p.  330),  and  a  Uabbinical  tradition, 
wldch  may  be  previous  to  ChrUt's  htrtli,  declareil 
that  a  star  in  the  Eiint  wan  to  npi)ear  tM'o  years 
before  the  Messiah's  advent  (Eder^lieiin.  i.  pp.  '211, 
SIS ;  Stranm,  Life  of  Jam,  En^'-  tr.  p.  174  and 
refereucea ;  cf.  the  name  Bar-CcM:bba).  Hence  the 
eonrce  whence  the  Magi  derived  tliuir  inference 
that  a  kinf;  of  the  Jews  was  bom  may  well  liavo 
been  the  Jews  of  the  DiasporH,  wlione  tenetn  would 
donbtleaf  be  known  to  the  wiHe  men  of  the  lands 
in  which  they  nojoumed. 

The  time  of  the  visit  of  the  Ma)^  is  quite  un- 
certain. By  ancient  writers  it  w*as  usnally  sup- 
posed that  they  arrived  at  Bethlehem  on  tlie  13th 
day  iocluaive  after  the  Inrth  of  Cliriat,  i.^.  Jan.  S 
(Ang.  Serm.  203.  1).  Moat  commentatars  liow- 
ever,  place  their  coming  after  Christ's  presenta- 
tion in  the  Temple  ;  and  some,  as  an  inference  from 
Mt  2",  delay  it  till  Jesus  liad  reached  or  nearly 
reached  His  second  year  (rae  Patritiiu.  iii.  328117; 
Spaoheim,  ii.  p.  S09  ff. :  Trench,  p.  109 II'. ;  Kamnav, 
Wat  ChrUt  bom  at  Bethlehem  t  pji.  215-2->6). 
Here  also  the  evidence  is  insnfficient  Ui  warrant 
K  definite  concloaion. 

3.  The  hittorical  vfilne  of  the  narrative  luw  been 


the  First  Goxpet  only,  and  is  not  corroborated  by 
ather  Lk.  or  Josephux  or  any  pagan  liistorian. 
(The  references  in  Macrolnus,  Sirt.  ii.  4.  11,  and 
Cbalcidiiu,  Tim.  7.  126,  cannot  he  regarded  as  in- 
dependent evidence).  Moreover,  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  how  ML's  narrative  can  be  harmoniied  witli 
that  of  Lnke.  Many  of  the  delailn,  again,  are 
aoapicioiu ;  the  conduct  of  Herod,  as  here  reiire- 
senled,  ieema  inexplicable  (Meyer,  inlor.).  Finally, 
the  story  in  general  is  va^ue.  and  on  it  privri 
gnrands  may  even  be  held  to  be  improbable.  These 
objectionn  are  not  without  force.  Doubtleis  too 
much  strew  has  been  laid  on  tlie  alttence  of  ciin- 
firmatory  evidence,  and  the  ar^niment  from  the 
silence  of  Josephos  can  iicarcely  be  sustained 
<Edeisheim,  i.  pp.  214,  215;  Trench,  p.  102 ff.). 
The  difficulties  in  conne.iion  with  Herod's  attitude 
have  also  been  overestimated  (Weim,  i.  p.  280). 
Yet  the  diverg^ce  between  Mt.  and  I.k.,  thoupli 
certainly  not  mcainble  of  exnlanatinn  {Ellicott, 
fab.  Ltd.  p.  70),  is  safQciently  seriouH  ;  and  the 
podlJTe  endence  for  the  tmth  of  the  nnrmtive  in 
slender.  It  may  he  nrged,  however,  that  there  ir4  no 
reason  for  denying  the  existence  in  the  narrative 
of  at  least  a  enhetratum  of  histurical  fact,  thou^'h 
powbly  the  facts  have  been  treated  with  a  cer- 
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tain  aiiiuujit  of  freedom.  Such  a  view,  at  any 
rale,  apiiears  to  account  for  the  sturj-  better 
tluin  any  rationalistic  explanation  hitherto  pnt 
forward. 

of  tlitae  itUmiiUd  explAiAtiana  the  moat  imporUpt  ms]' 
briefl}'  Ih  ininiDuiriieil.    (a)  The  older  lohao]  ot  critln  «u|;hi 

Tfaua  StnuH  liiil\'rc^t'^mH  oil  Nu  i^l^.'n^tJe  Kiim  ciupba- 

l>  V  t^  *sa T,  Pb «f«. 51  Til"), nuMilEDiiiiitnl  iiomlEljlIj- Jeirwi 
or  ni.'an  tnuLition,  Che  l^vuinlut  ii  aupinBed  to  have  built 
U|i  his  ml/>tf.  Hut  <t  )>  iDCredlblK  Uisc  the  hittory  rsuld  hsvB 
iHECn  coualTucted  rrom  such  mateiiil.  or  Ihit  Much  %  Fujflltdtnt 
could  hive  lici-n  drUbcnlcly  deviKd  lor  prophedei  which  sc 

(Gdmheini,  i.  p. 'iliVl.  Uoreovcr,  it ihouM be  noted  that  'the 
EvingEllit  who  >t  other  tbiia  MwehHi  iHloiuly  hir  the  lulfll- 

—  iilolOTpredictlo™, '- " —  '-  ■" '      '- 


of  IbPHe  ])raphctlt:iil  lUvwueA,  tr 
arisen  ■  (*bIii»,  i.  li.  fllJJ.  ft)  *  d 
lilAoatioii  hu  been  offered  by  tt 


It  u  atd  u 


O'  buttAM  ei- 


to  luperatitlDUJi 


.     ,  'airlk  sr'jtHU  CAr^;  i'Hner  \a  Bimie.      ...   _. 
'  Sfttivitv,'  ef.  nil  Heligioiugei/aLirAUie^  CitXenuekuagfti. 
'ling  WeihnKhUfcM'X    According  to  Ihia.  Mt.'a  ncoounl  is  tl 
oiilcome  puti)'  of  the  operation  or  hestb 
partly  of  the  tianHfornution  of  a  otor?'  re 

the  widetfTirnd  belief  (hot  mcb  ponente  wen  minlfeBted  la 
iininciion  with  the  hlrlb  ind  c1»th  ot  kinin  uid  beraa(for 
ImtiuiLU  nee  n'etatein,  in  loc.;  Winer,  BliUthtt  Iteattirttr- 
linck,  voL  iL  p.  613} ;  (od,  for  the  UunctB  ot  the  Innocinti, 
l.'Kner  lefen  U  the  storr  ot  Minthui  concetnins  the  birtli  at 
Aujrtutiu  (Suet.  Awj.  M).  Tlie  viiit  of  the  MiciTi  repreaentcd 
u  *  ChrlBliui  imnifDniuition  ot  ihu  sMty  relstal  by  Mo  uid 
I'liny  lliout  the  viilL  of  Tiriilat«i  snd  hii  ilti.'lBns  to  Nero  («« 
the  puHi^efl  quotetl  b>'  Uoltau,  "ji.  ctt.  jni,  73,  74),  In  the  yemr 
t.n.  ne  thv  l^utliiui  kiug  Tlriduea,  the  Muoi,  bringlnK  other 
Usui  H-ith  hioi,  Jounteycd  to  Home,  wonhiliped  .Vero  u  the 
«un-|(od  Uilhia,  and  aAemnli  trsvelled  home  by  uiolJier  vey 
thnuiih  the  citin  ot  Aeis.  Now  la  the  L-hriitiuu  of  the  Eul 
Vero  wu  Antlchriat :  hcncv  it  ia  vratA  that  Just  u,  in  the 
wly  legenda,  the  mlnculoui  erenU  ot  ChiiM'i  (tie  were  tnu- 
teired  to  Anticbrnt.  »  (he  ilory  of  belnn  worduppcd  b^'  Magi 
may  hai-e  been  tnuuforreil  tram  Che  AnUcluiil  Eiero  to  the 
ChilaC.  The  whole  nunaCioD  of  the  Mo«l,  then,  Bnltau  dii- 
lulneaaa  an  ianertlon  'of  lleUenistic  origin' (djl  dl.  p.  <9). 

occerutic  i  Jewiib Xno,  or  ohv  luch  alien  elemeoU  ibould 
hai'o  ■cr)Tltall]/«l  IbcniMlVBi  in  Ju«  the  most  markedly 
.leuiah  part  of  the  Sfvi  Teatament,  while  they  are  poaaed 
over  in  aUence  eltewherc'  (Interpreter,  Jan.  1900.  pp.  IK- 
■iiil).  On  the  whole  it  il  euler  to  luppoae  Chat  the  eventa 
recorded  acCuaily  took  ptare,  than  tfl  believe  the  far-fetched 
ciplanitioni  of  then)  offereil  by  Roltau  and  Usener.  (e)  Other 
entice,  again,  retmrt  to  a  mythglogiml  •oiiidon,  and  reganl 
the  adoration  of  the  Ha^  and  the  atcendant  eventa  aa  'not 
hbtory,  bDCpioui  tnnstonnBtloni  of  current  mcChic  Boriea.' 

ieg»il»d  hjthe  Itiihnlo  legend, 

"ippoaiCion  b  incapable  ot  proof 
,t  il  la  JaeaiV  ik  thfatvgii  <fi 
Pfleidertr  and  Cheyne  malnCain 

of  the  Holy  Child  have  many  ptototiTwa  in  tales  ooncBrnInK 
heroei  of  old,  and  belong  U  a  pre-Chnatian  incernatlDnal  myth 
ot  the  Redeemer  (Fflelderer,  Birfj  ChriMian  (^itierplloa  ijf 
niriH;  Chejne,  Bibk  PrMeini):  on  which  Ic  niar  be  re- 
tnarked  that  allhniigh  atrlklng  loraltnli  can  unrtnubtcdly  be 

liniUCion'  (d)  Another  sng^aCioTi  ia  that  Che  narrative  ei. 
hibita  the  ehaivcterlfitlc  feaCurea  ot  Jewlah  Xldraah  or  Hag- 
tr^i.  and  la  governed  bv  an  apolooetic  purptvie.  The  wrltera 
nbjecc  ia  to  ahow  chat  ^le  prophecy  ot  l5t  191"  waa  fulfllled  in 

between  the  early  career  of  Moaea  and  Ihat  ot  the  Chrialian 
llesalah  (aee  the  jVidnuA  BaliM  tn  Kjuxiua  In  the  aectlan  which 
deals  nith  the  birth  of  Uoih.  and  of.  Jon.  Jnt.  Ti.  ix.  Sy  -Iwi* 
la  thioaghnaC  nspmented  aa  the  antitype  of  Mnae*.    Thia  i* 

ennlber  influential  idea,  via.  the  deaire'  to  aufnnatthe  homage 
□I  the  Gentile  world  (H.  II.  Bon  in  Inltrprrlfr.  foe.  eil.i  The 
nimplicHty  ot  the  Gospel  acory.  however,  aeema  to  l>e  at  variance 
with  thia  hj-potheals. 

Allusion  may  here  lie  made  to  the  theoiy  that 
tlie  history  of  tlie  Mai^  was  added  to  the  Goiipel 
an  late  a»  the  year  A.D.  110.  The  evidence  for 
this  is  a  Syriac  docnment.  atM^I>ed  to  Eoseliius 
of  CiFnarea,  which  was  published  with  an  Eni;. 
traiuJation  by  'W.  Wright  in  the  Jmrninl  ufSarrril 
I.ilrrntiiri;  vols.  ix..  x..  IKBfi,  from  a  Bth  t-ent. 
Rritisli  Mnwiim  coilex,  Add.  17,  142.  The  tiUe  is, 
■  Ccmcerninj,'  the  star;  sliowin;;  how  and  throu{>li 
what  theMxin  reco<mixed  the  star,  and  that  Josejih 
did  not  take  Maij-  a-;  Ids  wife'  This  tractate 
relates  tlmt  the  prophecy  of  Bnlaam  almnt  the  star 
wa.«  recorded  in  a  letter  uTitten  by  Balak  to  the 


l^«jh^  he  ^admlta^thal  t^ho  a. 
N/anlauboN,  1001,  p.  33»tl.\    \ 
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king  of  Assyria,  and  preserved  in  the  Assyrian 
arcmves.  At  last,  in  the  reign  of  king  Pir  Shaooor, 
the  star  appeared,  and  the  Magi  were  sent  with  great 
lK)mp  to  do  homage  to  the  Messiah.  The  colophon 
at  the  end  states :  *  And  in  the  year  430  ( =  A.  D.  1 19), 
in  the  reign  of  Hadrianus  Caesar  .  .  .  this  concern 
arose  in  (the  minds  of)  men  acquainted  with  the 
Holy  Books ;  and  through  the  pains  of  the  great 
men  in  various  places  this  history  was  sought  for 
and  found  and  written  in  the  ton^^e  of  those  who 
took  this  care.*  As  to  the  meaning  of  this  state- 
ment, however,  critics  are  not  agreed  (see  F.  C. 
Conybeare,  Guardian,  April  29,  1^3 ;  and,  on  the 
other  side,  Church  Quarterly  Review,  July  1904,  p. 
389).  The  more  probable  explanation  seems  to  be 
that '  the  Holy  Books '  refers,  not  to  the  OT  but  to 
the  narrative  m  Mt  2,  already,  therefore,  incorpor- 
ated in  the  Gospel  in  A.D.   119 ;    and  that  the 

*  history'  is  not  Mt  2,  but  the  legend  about  the 
preservation  of  Balak's  letter  and  the  coming  of 
the  Magi  in  the  reign  of  Pir  Shabour. 

To  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  the  story  of  the  Magi  must  stand 
or  fall  with  the  other  Matthcean  narratives  of  the 
Infancy.  All  were  probably  drawn  from  some 
^vritten  source,  Jewish-Christian  in  character,  and 
perhaps  originaUy  Aramaic  in  language.  The  value 
of  this  source  cannot  here  be  determined  (see  artt. 
Birth  of  Christ,  Matthew).  It  is  sufficient  to 
point  out  that  if  a  Palestinian  or  semi-Palestinian 
origin  of  the  narratives  can  be  sustained,  the 
hypothesis  of  direct  pagan  influence  in  their  forma- 
tion must  be  rejected. 

3.  Of  the  legendary  accretions  to  the  story  of  the 
Magi,  the  following  deserve  notice.  From  the  6th 
cent.,  if  not  before  (Tert.  Marc.  iii.  13,  Jud.  9  are 
not  decisive),  the  opinion  prevailed  that  the  Man 
were  kings.  This  belief  is  first  unambiguously 
stated  in  a  sermon  ascribed  to  Caesarius  of  Aries 
(Aug.  Opp,  V.  Append.  Serm,  139.  3) ;  and  it  pre- 
vailed universally  during  the  Middle  Aces  (cf. 
Paschasius,  Exp.  m  Mt.  ii.  2).  Hence  the  festival 
of  Epiphany  received  the  name  Festum  Trium 
Begum.  The  idea  would,  of  course,  find  support  in 
such  passages  as  Ps  68»- "  72^«,  Is  49'- »  OOF-  »»■ »« ; 
but  tnere  la  no  suggestion  of  it  in  the  Evangelic 
narrative.  (For  iuscussions  see  Patritius,  iii.  p. 
320  ff.;  Spanheim,  ii.  p.  273  ff. ;  Barradius,  Com. 
ix.  c.  8). 

The  number  of  the  Magi  is  not  specified  in  the 
Grospel.  Eastern  tradition  fixed  it  at  twelve  {Op. 
Imp.  in  Mt.  S  ap.  Chrysost.  vi. ;  cf .  the  curious  MS 
fragment  quoted  in  (Aosncal  studies  in  honour  of 
Henry  Drtsler,  p.  31 — *  Twelve  kings  set  out  from 
Persia  to  go  to  Jerusalem,'  etc.),  or  thirteen  (Bar 
Bahlul  in  Hyde,  Bel.  Vet.  Pers.  c.  31).  But  in  the 
West  the  number  of  the  Magi  was  reckoned  at 
three  (Max.  Taur.  Horn.  17,  20 ;  Leo  M.  Serm.  31. 
§  1,  2 ;  34.  §  2),  probably  on  account  of  their  three- 
fold gift  (Abelard,  Serm.  4  :  *  Quot  vero  isti  magi 
fuerint,  ex  numero  trinae  oblationis  tres  eos  fuisse 
multi  suspicantur'),  though  allegorical  reasons 
were  also  found  (Patritius,  iii.  318  £). 

The  familiar  names  of  the  Ma^  —  Melchior, 
Gaspar,  and  Balthasar — first  occur  in  Bede,  where 
also  is  given  a  remarkable  description  of  their 
persons,  derived  most  probably  from  some  early 
work  of  art.  *  Primus  fuisse  dicitur  Melchior, 
senex  et  canus,  barba  prolixa  et  capillis  .  .  .  aurum 
obtulit  regi  Domino.  Secundus  nomine  Gaspar, 
iuvenis  imberbis,  rubicundus  .  .  .  thnre,  quasi 
Deo  oblatione  digna,  Denm  honorabat.  Tertius 
fuscus,  integre  barbatus,  Balthasar  nomine  .  .  .  per 
myrrham  finum  hominis  moriturum  professus  est  * 
{Collect.  V.  541.  For  the  association  of  the  gifts 
Mith  the  several  Magi,  contrast  the  familiar  verse, 

*  Gaspar  fert  myrrham,  thus  Melchior,  Balthasar 
aurum ').     Other  names  are  found,  e.g,  Appellius, 


Amerius,  Damascus:  Magalath,  Pangalath,  Sara- 
cen :  Ator,  Sator,  Peratoras,  etc.  (Patritius,  iii.  p. 
326 ;  Spanheim,  ii.  pp.  288,  289 ;  Hebenstreit,  ae 
Magorum  nomine,  pcUria  et  staiu  dissert,,  Jena*, 
1709).  Hyde  quotes  thirteen  names,  among  which 
the  three  familiar  to  Western  tradition  do  not 
occur  {Bel.  Vet.  Pers.  c.  31). 

Symbolical  meanings  were  early  attached  to  the 
gift8.  ThuB  IreneeuM  says :  *■  Mattha3us  autem 
Magos  ab  Oriente  venientes  ait  .  .  .  per  ea  qua3 
obtulerunt  munera  ostendisse  quis  erat  qui  adora- 
batur :  myrrham  quidem  quod  ipse  erat  qui  pro 
mortali  humano  genere  moreretur  et  sepeUretur : 
aurum  vero  quoniam  rex,  cuius  regni  finis  non  est : 
thus  vero,  quoniam  Deus,  <^ui  et  notus  in  Judaea, 
factus  est,  et  manifestus  eis  qui  non  queerebant 
eum '  {H(Br.  iii.  9.  2,  cf.  Max.  Taur.  Horn.  21 ;  Leo, 
Serm.  34.  3  ;  Origen,  c.  Cels.  i.  60  ;  Ambros.  in  Lk. 
ii.  44 ;  [Aug.]  Serm.  139.  2 ;  Hilar.  Com.  in  Mt.  1  ; 
and  Christian  poets,  Juvencus,  Ev.  Hist.  i.  2^5 ; 
Prudent.  Caih.  xii.  69flf.;  Sedulius,  Carm.  Pasch. 
ii.  96 ;  [Claudian]  Carm.  Append.  21).  Mediaeval 
tradition  invented  histories  tor  these  gifts.  The 
gold  consisted  of  thirty  pennies,  which  had  once 
been  paid  by  Abraham  for  the  cave  of  Mach])elali, 
and  which  were  afterwards  given  to  Judas.  Some 
of  the  myrrh  is  said  to  have  been  administered  to 
Jesus  on  the  cros&  {Quarterly  Bevietc,  vol.  Ixxviii. 
p.  433 fir.). 

Miraculous  elements  were  increasingly  intro- 
duced into  the  narrative,  and  the  whole  history 
was  gradually  amplified.  Thus  the  star  is  alleged 
to  have  shone  with  surpassing  brilliance  (Ignat. 
Ephes.  19  ;  Leo,  Serm.  31.  1  ;  Protevang.  Jacob.  21  ; 
and  pass,  quoted  in  Barradius,  Com.  ix.  9),  having 
the  sun,  moon,  and  other  stars  as  'chorus'  to  it 
(Ignat.  loc.  cit.).  According  to  Eastern  tradition, 
there  was  in  the  star  an  appearance  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child  (Lightfoot,  Ap.  Path.  ii.  81),  or  of  a 
young  child  bearing  across  {Op.  Imp.  in  Matt.  S  ap. 
Chrysost.  vi.).  The  star  was  alleged  to  be  an 
angel  (Suicer,  Thes,  s.v.  ianfip) ;  and  according  to 
Greg,  of  Tours  it  was  still,  in  his  time,  to  be  seen 
in  a  well  at  Bethlehem  {Mirac.  i.  1).  Similarly  a 
mass  of  details  were  invented  about  the  Magi 
themselves,  their  journey,  and  their  later  life  and 
death.  Here  it  need  only  be  noticed  that  they  are 
reported  to  have  been  oaptized  by  St.  Thomas. 
(A  full  account  of  the  Magi-legends  will  be  found 
in  Crombach's  monumental  monograph,  Primitice 
gentium  sive  historia  et  encomium  SS.  Trium 
Magorum.  See  also  the  epitome  in  the  Quarterly 
Beview,  vol.  Ixxviii.  p.  433 ff.,  of  the  mediaeval 
stories  collected  by  Jonn  of  Hildesheim ;  and  the 
Boll.  A  A.  SS.  Jan.  d.  L  vL  and  xi.). 

The  bodies  of  the  Magi  are  said  to  have  been 
discovered  in  the  Blast  in  the  4th  cent,  (according 
to  one  tradition,  by  St.  Helena  herself),  and  to  have 
been  brought  to  Constantinople  and  deposited  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Sofia.  When  Eustorgius  became 
bU^op  of  Milan,  they  were  transferred  to  that 
city,  whence,  in  the  year  1162,  they  were  again 
removed  by  Frederic  Barbarossa  to  Cologne  {Boll. 
A  A.  SS.  Jan.  d.  vi).  The  festival  of  Epiphany 
(the  celebration  of  which  in  the  West  is  mentioned 
first  by  Amm.  Marc.  xxi.  2)  commemorated  origin- 
ally Christ's  manifestation  to  the  Magi,  together 
with  His  baptism.  His  miracle  at  Cana  (Max. 
Taur.  Horn.  29 ;  Isid.  de  Of.  Eccl.  i.  27 ;  Abelard, 
Serm.  4),  and  the  miracle  of  feeding  the  5000  ([Aug.  ] 
Append.  Serm,.  36.  1).  But  soon  the  manifesta- 
tion to  the  Magi  became  in  the  West,  if  not  ex- 
clusively, yet  principally,  dwelt  upon  (see,  e.g., 
Leo's  Epiphany  Sermons) ;  and  the  common  Western 
synonym  for  Epiphany  was  Festum  Trium  Beaum 
(Bingham,  Ant.  xx.  4 ;  DCA  i.  p.  617  ff.  ;  noil. 
A  A.  SS,  Jan.  d.  vL).  In  the  Middle  Ages  the 
Magi  were  considered  the  patron  saints  of  trav- 
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elleiB,  and  inna  were  called  after  them.      Their  tion  of  (1)  ittf  authortihii),  upon  which  must  largely 

names  were  aluo  used  a»  charms  to  cure  epilepsy  depend  the  scope  of  (2)  its  interpretation.     Then 

and  snake-bite  (Spanheim,  ii.  pp.  289,  290).     Sc^e  (3)  the  history  of  its  liturgical  use  may  be  briefly 

Also  artw  Star.  summarized. 

- „_,.    *!.  i_  ,    _^      J  .     u  «  -.         !•  Auth/trship. — Opinions  are  di\ided  as  txj  the 

LrmiATniE. — Besides  the  books  referred  to  above,  see  Hast-  r  r*  t   «ji    t    i       i     •       i  i.t  4.     ■    i 

lin^  DB,  ut.  'Magi' ;  PRE*,  vol.  vHi.  art.  *  Maffier' ;  Eneyc,  «ource  fnim  which  fc>t.  Luke  derived  the  niaterials 


artt.   'Jfagier/  'Stem  der  Weisen';  Hone,  Eceryday  Book, 
Jan.  6;  and  tl  ' 

moncMRaph  by  1 
The  ancusskms 

while  GrombacL.. —  — .-  _  ^. . .   ^.  , -                                              _                  - 

tnton»«U<»-                                 *F.  HOMES  UUDDEN.  "•  ^^y  644),  who  sugfjests  that  St.  Luke  was  sup- 

plicil  with  a  s])ecial  (written)  source,  through  one 

MAGISTRATE. — This  English  wonl  occurs  only  of  the  women   mentioned  in  Lk  8'  24^^  possiblv 

twice  in  the  Gospels  (AY),  viz.  in  Lk  12**  and  ^,  Joanna,  who,  l)eing  the  wife  of  Herod's  stewara, 

where  the  RV  gives  the  same  translation.     Hy  our  may  also   iiave    sui)plied  information    alx)ut  the 

nse  of  tlie  word  we  usually  mean  one  entrusted  court  of  Herod.     We  know  from  Jn  19^  (cf.  Ac 

with  the  duty  and  power 'of  putting  laws  into  P^)  that  the  Virgin  Mary  was  brought  into  c<m  tact 

force,  but  the  Greek  dpx*^^  (<)f  ^'^"<^1*  *  magistrate'  with  this  group.      Ramsay  {}Va^  ChrtJtf  born  at 

id  the  translation  in  the  passages  Ijefore  us)  has  a  Bcthhhcm?  p.  88)  calls  attention  to  *a  womanly 

wider  meaning,  and  may  denote  rulers   captain,  spirit  in  the  whole  narrative,  wliich  seems  incon- 


s 
, ipathy  with  women 

In  the  first  of  the  instances  to  l>e  noticed  here  On  the  sup]K)sitiou  that  Kt.  Luke  used  an  Aramaic 

oar  Lord  prepares  His  disciples  for  the  persecutions  tradition  or  document,  it  is  ]K>ssible  to  account  for 

that  await  them.     One  form  of  {lersetnition  will  l»c  all  the  characteristit^  of  stvle  by  which  Hamack 

arreet  and  accusation  l>efore  magistrates.     In  such  (see  below)  seeks  to  prove  t1iat  he  was  the  author 

an  event,  however,  Chnst's  followers  are  not  to  Ijoth  of  the -l/"/7« ///<•/»/ and  of  the  2?f/i^r/i>/M*. 

concern  themselves  unduly  aliout  their  defence,  Having  described  the  visit  of  the  Virgin  Marv 

for  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  teach  them  in  the  same  to  Kllsalieth,  and  Elisabeth's  salutation,  the  Tti 

hoar  what  they  ought  to  say.    Their    presence  lias  xal  €lre¥  [Mapidfi]  with  the  variant  reatling 

before  the   magistrates   and  'their  utterance    in  'EXurd/Jfr.     Then  follows  the  hymn,  the  text  of 

sach  a  situation  will  (Constitute  a  twofold  testi-  whicii   has  l>een  excellently  preserve<l,  the  only 

mony — a  testimony  against  the  unbelief  and  in-  other  doubtful  reailing  lK.'ing  fuydXa,  for  which  we 

jnstioe  of  their  accusers,  and  iierhajis  also  of  the  should  proltably  read  /xeyaXeTa, 

magistrates  (Mk   13")— and  a  testimony  to  the  Ma/>u£/i  is  the  remling  of  all  Greek  MSS,  of  the 

troth  of  the  gosiiel  and  to  their  own  fitlelity  (Lk  great  majority  of  I>atin  MSS,  and  of  innumerable 

21**).     The  Lord's  prediction  and  promise  were  Patristic  testimonies,  Ijack  Ut  the  2nd  cent.,  when 

alike  fulfiUefl.     Persecutions  did  ensue,  and  no-  Tertullianwr«>te(^/eyl;//7)i/r,26): 'ExsultatElisal)et, 

thing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  dimity  and  Johannes    intus    impulerat,    gloriticat    dominunt 

wisdom  of  the  words  sfioken    by  disciples  thus  Maria,  Christiis  intus  instinxerat.' 

accosed  before  magistrates,  the  lloly  (Iliost  being  'KXt^rd/Jer  is  the  reading  of  three  Old  l^tin  MSS. 

a  mouth  and  wisdom  unto  them  (Lk  21''';  cf.  Ac  a  (Vercellensis,  .vcr.  iv.j,  h  (Veronensis,  «rr.  v.), 

4^  €i  at.).  r/i<;  (Khedigeranus-Vratislaviensis,  scccfcre  vii.),  in 

This  policy  of  submissively  tnistiug  to  the  Holy  Burkitt's  ])lirase  *  a  tyj>i(ral   Euro|)ean  grou[),'  to 

Ghost  for  defence  is  not  to  l>e  taken  as  jw^tifying  which  may  be  added  the  testimony  of  Nicota  of 

Tolstoi's  theory  of  non-resistance.     But  our  Lord's  Remesiana,  dr  Psttbnodia^  Bono,  <♦.  9  :  *  Nee  Elisa- 

oonnsel  indicates  that  He  looked   upon  existent  lieth,  dinsterilis,  eilitode  repn)missionetilio,  Deum 

magistracies  as  a  part  of  the  providential  order,  de  ipsa  aninia  niagnificaic  cessat ;    c.    11:   Cum 

not  to  be  overturned  in  any  revolutionary  way  b}*  Elisabeth  Dominum  aninia  nostra  magnificat/ 

1X5-  c*  j:— :-.!-..      0:^:1 — 1..  /-.i.-:  .A  i. Ui.  *k-*  4....  .i  ..  4  »_i —    .._  \.i    translator  Jerome,  in 

^mmatzsch,  t,  v.  p.  lOJ 
sicut  in  aliquantis  e: 

magistrate  (Mt  22^).    The    capital    instance    of  ]»laribus  rei>erimus,  pro])hetare ;  non  enim  ignor 

snlnnission  to  the  magistrate  is  Ciirist's  own  de-  amus,  qu(Kl  secundum  alios  codices  et  litiH:  uerlni 

meanonr  before  Pilate  (styled  ^ah^  in  Mt  27-,  Elisaliet    uaticinetur  Spiritu  itaque  sancto  tunc 

IfkS^).    The  subject  of  the  relation  between  Christ  repleta  est    Maria,'  etc.      Hamack    thinks   that 

and  the  magistrate  runs  into  questions  of  Church  .Jenmie,  if  he  hail  been  responsible  for  this  refer- 

and  State,  tne  spiritual  and  the  civil  power,  indi-  ence,  would  have  mentiimcd  whether  the  reaiiing 

Tidaal  conscience  and  public  law.  was  in  I^atin  or  (ireek  MSS.     But  &s  Jerome  was 

In  the  second  instance  (Lk  12")  Christ  seems  to  writing  in  l^tin,  and  the  eWdcnce  of  Niceta  shows 

warn  against  a  litigious  spirit,  ami  to  commend  that  the  reding  Eliitnheth  was  more  persistent  an<l 

that  'sweet  reasonableness'  which  is  one  of  the  widespreiul  in  the  very  district  from  which  Jerome 

gifts  of  His  own  Spirit,  and  which  may  obviate  cAme, — having  lieen  lK>m  in  Pannonia,  not  a  great 

the  necessity  of  going  before  a  magistrate.     This  distance  from  Remesiana, — it  must  be  considered 

does  not  condemn  as  on-Christian  all  reference  to  still  (Kissible  that  he  interpolated  the  refcrciK'e. 

anuwifltrate,  bat  Christ  hints  that  to  agree  with  Lastly  we  come  to  Iremms,  iv.  7.  1  (CofK  ('/tfmm. 

an  adVenary  qnickly  may  prove  to  be  the  highest  et  Vojfs.):  'sed  et  Elisaliet  ait:  Magnificat  nnima 

piiidenoe  as  well  as  the  most  Christian-like  con-  mea  dominum,'  etc.      Ctnt.  Annuf.  *  Maria.'      In 

anct.    The  advice  is  sometimes  spiritualized  to  iii.  10.  1  :  '  Propter  quod  exultnns  Maria  clamabat 


that  the  sinner  ought  to  settle  acccmnts  with     pro  ecclesia  prophetans :    Magnific4it  anima  mea 
God  quickly.  R.  M.  Adamson.        dominum,'  etc.      Here  the  context    prove-*    that 

IrenauLs  intended   to  write   *  Maria.*  *      Thus    it 

.    **®y ?*'r:;R"'^™*'>'    interest    in    the        ,  ,„  n^    14.  g^  ,„„„„«  gofers  to  Lk  l«-45  as  exeiamatio 
hymn  MagntJSeat  (Lk  1*^)  is  centred  in  the  ques-    Elimbet, 
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seems  probable  that  it  was  the  tranHlator  of 
Irenceos,  or  a  copjist,  who  introduced  the  reading 
Elisabet  from  his  Old  Latin  Bible,  and  we  may 
safely  carry  it  back  to  the  3rd  century.* 

How  then  are  we  to  account  for  the  reading? 
Bardenhewer  thinks  that,  Ma/>id/i  having  dropped 
out,  'EXt^rd/Jer  was  supplied  by  a  copyist.  But  most 
critics  (Burkitt,  Hamack,  Wordsworth)  agree  that 
the  original  text  must  have  been  koL  tXvev  without 
either  name.  Burkitt  puts  it  concisely  :  *  '*  Mary  " 
was  read  by  Tertullian  as  well  as  by  all  Greek  and 
Syriac  texts.  This  is  fatal  to  "  Elisabeth  "  ;  yet,  if 
"Mary"  were  genuine,  the  actual  occurrence  of 
*' Elisabeth"  in  the  European  branch  of  the  Old 
Latin  would  be  inexplicable.  But  if  the  original 
text  of  the  Grospel  had  koX  flirev  Me7aXiJi'€i,  k.t.X., 
without  either  name,  all  the  evidence  falls  into 
line.* 

On  the  question,  which  is  the  right  gloss,  critics 
are  divided.  Hamack  and  Burkitt  argue  for 
*  Elisabeth,*  Wordsworth  and  Spitta  for  *  Mary.  *  ( 1 ) 
Hamack  does  not  think  that  the  exclamation  of 
yy  4S-4S  covers  all  that  is  implied  in  v.***  Kal  iTr\ifi<r0rj 
wp€ijfiaTos  dyiov  77  *EXi<rd/3rr.  In  v.*'  similar  words 
are  used  about  Zacharias,  and  are  followed  by  the 
Benedictiis.  Nothing  is  said  about  Mary  being 
tilled  with  the  prophetic  spirit.  It  does  not  seem 
necessary,  on  the  other  liand,  to  resort  to  the 
extreme  remedy  of  Spitta,  who  refuses  to  consider 
that  the  Beneaicttis  supplies  a  parallel  case,  be- 
cause he  thinks  that  it  nas  been  interpolated  at 
this  point.  The  *  glowing  words'  of  Elisabeth's 
address  need  some  reply.  'Could  St.  Mary,  who 
answered  so  freely  and  so  bravely,  yet  so  humbly, 
to  the  angel,  have  been  silent  at  such  a  moment 
when  addressed  by  one  whom  she  knew  so  well  ? ' 
(Wordsworth).  Tnough  undoubtedly  she  is  kept, 
or  more  probably  keeps  herself,  in  the  background 
of  this  history,  and  is  not  spoken  of  as  *  iill^  with 
the  Holy  Ghost,'  there  is  no  c[uestion  of  deepest 
communing  with  God  {GottinntgkeU,  Spitta),  and 
this  suffices  to  explain  the  outpouring;  m  devotion 
and  faith  of  a  mind  stored  with  OT  phrases. 

In  the  OT  '  when  any  question  is  addressed  to 
a  person  or  persons  whom  the  reader  knows  to  be 
present,  the  formula  of  reply  is  frequently  and 
perhaps  generally  without  proper  name  and  with- 
out pronoun ';  cf.  Lk  2^.  Later  in  his  Gospel  Lk. 
generally  uses  6  Si  etirer ;  but  the  first  chapters  have 
*a  special  OT  colouring'  (Wordsworth),  in  ^view  of 
which  Hamack's  argument,  that  'if  in  v.^  the 
subject  was  to  be  changed,  Lk.  would  have  ^vritten 
€tir€v  di  Mapidfiy^  falls  to  the  ground.  Further,  the 
words  fioKapiovffl  fie  wourai  al  yeveal  of  v.^  seem  to  be 
a  reply  to  Elisabeth's  fMKapia  ij  irurret^eura.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  only  fair  to  point  out  that  Prof. 
Burkitt  seeks  to  prove  that  St.  Luke  was  're- 
markably fond  of  insertini^  koI  etwev  or  elirei'  54 
between  the  speeches  of  his  characters  without 
a  change  of  speaker.'  f  (2)  Another  argument  has 
been  based  on  the  words  ^/xetycv  di  Maoidifi  aiiv  airr^y 
which  are  said  to  make  it  probable  that  Elisabeth 
has  been  the  speaker,  otherwise  Lk.  would  have 
^v^itten  ifuu^ev  di  M.  <ri>r  rj  'E.  or  (fieiye  di  <rifv  ry  *E. 
'The  Peshitta  as  well  as  the  Sinai  Palimpsest 
renders,  "Now  Mary  remained  tmth  Elisaheth" 
Bat  the  Greek  has  retained  "the  tell-tale  a^"' 
(Burkitt). 

In  the  OT  the  personality  of  the  singer  is,  as  a 
rule,  sunk  in  the  song,  and  the  name  is  mentioned 
at  the  end  as  if  to  pick  up  the  thread  (cf.  Balaam, 
Nu  24» ;  Moees,  Dt  32**  34^  etc.).  It  is  tme  that 
Hannah's  name  is  not  mentioned  in  1  S  2",  but  it 
has  been  mentioned  at  the  beginning.     The  name 

*  Prof.  Burkitt  fltill  adheres  to  his  view,  that  '  Ireneus 
re^rded  Eliaabeth  as  a  type  of  fthe  ancient  Jewish  Ecdesia 
prophesvinfT  by  a  Divine  Spirit  about  the  Christ.' 

t  JThSi  vii.  p.  228. 


marks  '  the  whole  section  vv.*****  as  what  we  may 
call  a  "  Mary  section," '  the  Syriac  reading  being 
an  attempt  to  clear  up  ambiguity  (Wordsworth). 

On  the  whole,  then,  so  far  as  external  evidence 
goes,  the  balance  of  probability  is  in  favour  of  the 
reading  or  gloss  'Mary.'  But  the  more  difficult 
question  of  internal  evidence  remains  for  dis- 
cussion. Does  the  Magnificat  seem  more  suitable 
on  the  lips  of  Elisabeth  ? 

Hamack  thinks  that  it  was  modelled  on  the  lines 
of  Hannah's  song,  that  it  expresses  the  feeling 
of  a  mother  from  whom  has  been  removed  what 
Jewish  women  felt  as  'the  reproach  of  childless- 
ness.' Burkitt  suggests  that  'the  Adyos  dir6  Zit^s 
wpoeKdfbp  more  corresponds  to  the  fitness  of  things 
than  a  burst  of  premature  song.' 

Apart  from  the  question  raised  by  Wellhausen 
whether  Hannah's  song  has  been  interpolated  in 
1  S  2,  Spitta  thinks  that  it  is  the  song  01  a  warrior 
rather  than  a  woman,  and  looks  elsewhere  for 
parallels  to  the  Ma>gniiicat.  Any  way,  either 
Mary  or  Elisabeth  woula  regard  it  as  the  song  of 
Hannah,  which  is  the  main  point  before  us.  We 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  text  at  this  point, 
with  Hamack's  parallels,  to  introduce  his  argu- 
ment that  St.  Luke  is  therebj  proved  to  be  the 
actual  author  of  the  hymn  which  he  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  Elisabeth. 

(1)  1  S  21  'ErTi/»ii^  %  MMfim  fju» 
if  *upi*tt  u^»t9ti  »ifi*t  fjuu  It 
6tS  ijum. 

(2)  IS  111  U,  irifixiwm  i«- 
/SXi^l^  iirl  Tr,9  rawufmrtt  vik 
^•Ckr'e  fmi ;  On  SO^'  fiMutpitt. 

mi  yvmutsif. 

(3)  pt  1031  't^,f  irM^ri*  if  fi 
rk  fjuy^Xm,  Ps  111*  iiytf  M*i 
f»fitpif  ri  ift/jM  mvr»>u. 

(4)  Ps  10317  ri  ii  iXiM  T«D  Mv^s'w 
«tT«  r«v  tuatfte  xmt  taK  r«v 
alSff  iiri  rmK  ^•fiwfiifwt 
aurif. 

(6)  Ps  8011  ^  irttxmt^tu  U 
v^vi4Mrim,9  {rTtpr,^*9ft  Mat  if 
rS  fipttxt^ft  Ttif  otnoLfMttt  r«» 
ittrtuptrtrmt  tm  i^fipt^  ****' 

(6)  Job  121*  Iwkrtmt  hX  y^i 
xarirtov^ify  511  ^j,  mttvtrtt 
rttiruf»v(  liV  u^»t. 

(7)  1  S  27  xi^t  frmx'Xt*  »»t 
irXtvrtXut  rawuf^i  tuti  «virvt«7. 
Ps  107*  4"^*"'*  vUfSrttf  ifi- 
vrXr,rtv  aymOait.  Job  121*  i|. 
mwfriXXmt  itfUf  mlxf*"^^'*'^*'*^- 

(8)  Is  418  ^  i,,  'l,pur,X,  ira7i 
fuu,  •?  ifTtXttfii/Mif.  Ps  08^ 
tfAfr.rBt)   rau   ikiwc    mvrtS    rS 

(0)  Mic  7^  iiru  .  .  .  iXi«»  rS 
'Afipamftj  HmOirt  &fju^mt  fH 
vnrpm.rif  r,/*»if  ;  2  S  22*^1  xai 
iruSf  \kut  .  .  .  r«  ^ttvuh  koI 
rZ  nripftMri  mt/rtv  luts  mS*M. 

In  regard  to  these  parallels  Spitta  argues  with 
some  force  that  there  are  nearer  parallels  in  the 
Psalms ;  e,g,  Ps  33'*  **  4^  r^  Kvpltp  iwaipeO-fyrerai  ri  yj/vxh 
fiov  .  .  .  /ieya\CpaT€  t6v  K^piov  aifv  ifiU ;  34*  ij  d4  yj/i^cff 
fjMv  dyaXKtdaerai  4x1  t(^  Kvplip,  rep^Bi^erat  4x1  T(f 
ffurrrjpUfi  aCiToO  ;  34*^=39*^=69*  dYaXXtdiroii'ro  Kal  €v<f>- 
ptufdelrfffajf  4x1  aoi  xdvres  61  ^rjfTovvT4i  <re  Kvpi€,  koX 
clxdruaav  Sid  xavrdsj  yicyaXvyS'^cj  6  xOpios,  ol  dya- 
xQnnei  to  adm^pidv  ffov.*  This  is  true;  but  at  the 
same  time  we  cannot  doubt  that  a  Jewish  woman 
would  turn  to  Hannah's  song  as,  so  to  speak,  a 
model,  even  though  the  phrases  of  the  psalms 
which  she  used  often  in  devotion  would  come  more 
readily  to  her  lips  while  working  out  her  idea. 

Hamack  picks  out  certain  words  as  having  no 
place  in  his  parallels,  and  suggests  that  they  are 
not  found  in  the  LXX,  and  being  characteristic  of 
Lk.'s  style,  prove  that  he  was  really  the  author 
of  the  hymn.  Spitta,  however,  proves  that  the 
phrases  in  question  are  not  only  found  in  the  LXX, 
*  He  quotes  Ps  9^^- 124^  S0»  as  parallels  to  v.i». 


W.48'  47  Mf^aXuvu  i»  "^vx^  u*v 
rif  xv^4«v,  xmi  iiymXXitwtf  ri 
mtvfAm.  fjum  iir)  rat  Btii  rw 
nn^pi  uMi' 

V.48  %xi  iiri^r^tf  iarJ  rr.f  rturu- 
fttrif  rrx  iavXrf  «ur«v*  Hmtykp 
atiri  r«(/  >vf  funxttpfv^if  /M 
irS0-m  mi  yuuti' 

V.^  'drt   iirtitiff'if   fiM   fA9y£}jk  a 

htnmritf    xmi    iiyMf    ri   iffjut 

mi/rtZy 
\,^  mmi  ri  IXut  mtreS  tit  yttime 

*mi     ytftms    r»7(      ftfitufutaie 

muriff 

v.'l  imifsrtf  mpArt  i*  ^pmx*»»i 
muraVf  htt^xipxtnf  {rtripij^mftvs 
iimtai^  Mmphimt  au/rSt' 

V.52  xA^JXiv  hufi^rtu  itiri  Opatw 
xmi  v^atrif  rmrufttt, 

\.^  iruvmrmx  i»fVA,r.ri»  mymBif 
tuii    irXavrtvfrmi    iimirirruXif 

MtftUS. 


V.M   «»riA.«/3(r«    'lrpmr,X   xmthit 


\.^  — MmSiie  fX«A,iirii>  xpie  rtut 
irmripmf  tiuHf  —  r£  'Afiamitfjt 
mmi  r£  gvtpfjtmrt  mvrtv  ut  rif 
miSfm. 
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(1)  IBoi  yif  is  found  not  only  in  Lk  _    _    _ 
Ac  9",  bnt  &lao  in  2  Co  7"  ;*  (2)  <i»  tdE  raw,  sud 
be  found  in  Lk  5»  12"22"-".  Ac  IB'oaly,  ia  aiaa 
found  2  Co  6".t    These  insUncee  alone  mil  snfBce 
to  prove   how  onaafe   the  foundations   &re  upon 
which  Hamftck's  orgnment  is  based. 

There  is  one  other  possible  source  for  some  of 
the  phroaes  which  has  not  been  mentioned,  i.e.  the 
IB  Benedictions  of  the  Srnagogne  {quoted  by 
Warren,  Liturgy  of  Ante-Ntetne  Chunk,  p.  243). 

.  Id  wlUiouC  «hL' 
1  uproo(«d,  brokcD, 


MAID 


lOS 


:  'Hhou  irt  ml^fbty,  O  Lord, « 
£ : '  Let  tlu  piood  ipcedi]}  be  . 
'     -1  humbled  qiaedily  in  oi 


art  Tbos,  O  Lnd,  who  bt 

humhlMt  (he  pnoA.' 
rrM-  >  Ben.  1 :  *  Bli»td  art  TbOD  who  nmembemt  the  pknu 

deed*  ol  our  tUbeni  and  Hudeit  tbe  Redeemer  U> 

tbeir  chDdren'i  cbildreii.     Bleieed  art  Ibou.  O  Lord, 

the  Bbiehi  □!  Atinbam-* 
On  tbe  whole,  then,  in  spite  of  Hairtack's  arKa- 
ments,  there  is  still  room  to  believe  that  St.  Lnke 
translated,  or  perhaps  to  some  extent  worked  n^  into 
a  Greek  hymn,  the  materials  supplied  to  him  in  an 
Aramaic  tradition  or  document.  There  was  uo 
nnnatoral  seeking  after  effect.  In  reply  to  Elisa- 
beth's address  no  conventional  answer  would  seem 
in  place.  On  the  other  hand.  l*ro(.  Burkitt  regards 
the  whole  of  Elisabeth's  words  as  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  Mary's  salutation,  and  finds  '  a  striking 
pwirallel  in  Lk  2?**,  i.e.  the  conversation  of  Maiy 
and  Simeon.  In  both  cases  Mary's  interlocutor  is 
said  t-  ■  ■    '    " '■^  ..-..- 


pious  meditation,  partlr  of  words  addressed  ex 
closivel^  to  Mary*  {JThSt  vii.  p.  225).  This  Si 
a  question  perhaps  of  sentiment.  But  few  devout 
beUevers  in  the  Incarnation  would  hesitate  to 
express  their  profound  gratitude  for  the  words  of 
umple  faith  and  hope,  grounded,  as  Spitta  has 
certainly  shown,  as  much  on  the  Psalms  as  on 
Hannahs  song,  a  spontaneous  offering  of  praise 
from  a  lowly  spirit  continually  In  communion  with 
the  Divine,  and  therefore  never  lacking  words  "' 
praise.  We  may  regard  these  words  as  spoken 
substance  by  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  yet  mainte 
the  truth  of  the  phrase  of  Ignatins  about  '  the 
Word  proceeding  rrom  rilence.'  The  silence  re 
mains  unbroken.  No  personal  dread  of  the  possibh 
reproach  not  of  childlessness  but  of  shame,  no  per 
sonal  exultation  in  this  transcendent  bletnedness 


ongw 


1,  Gnd  e: 


3.  Interpretation. — The  scope  of  iuterpretati< 
varies  in  accordance  with  the  view  held  concerning 
tbe  authoiship,  Hamack's  description  is  correct 
so  far  as  it  goesi  'The  artistic  arrangement  of 
the  pronouns,  which  governs  the  hymn,  expresses 
exactly  the  progress  of  thought,  advancing  from 
the  sabjective  to  the  objective  in  order  to  return 
again  to  the  subjective,  though  in  a  higher  form.' 
But  be  fails  to  express  the  situation  so  clearly 
described  by  Liddon  (p.  13)  from  tlie  internal 
evidence. 


'-.f.S 


I 


In  Strophe  I.  (w.*-*)  she  offers  praise  to  God  as 
His  due,  with  all  powers  of  the  soul,  that  is,  of 
imagination  and  impulse ;  and  of  the  spirit,  with 
theiaonlties  of  reason  and  memory  and  will. 

In  Strophe  II.  (vv,*>-  *)  she  dwells  on  the  distinc- 
tion voucbsaied  to  her  in  becoming  the  Mother  of 
the  Incarnate  Son.  She  is  to  live  in  the  memory 
of  mankind  not  because  she  deserves  it,  bat  be- 
canse  He  whose  Name  is  holy  so  wills. 

In  Strophe  ni.  (vv,"-  **),  turning  away  from  self, 
she  rises,  as  in  momente  of  spiritual  enlightenment 
any  an^  may  rise,  to  larger  views  of  God  s  purposes 
in  the  shaping  of  human  history.  His  presence 
and  power  are  vindicated  in  the  humbling  of  the 
proudest  dynasties  and  the  triumph  of  the  meek. 
This  thought  is  characteristic  of  a  group  of  psalms 
(9.  10.  22.  25.  35.  40.  69.  109  ;  cf.  4  E«r  (2  &)  U", 
Ps-Sol  6'"-)  which  must  often  have  been  in  the 
minds  of  the  little  group—Joaeph,  Maiy,  Zaoharias, 
Elisabeth,  Simeon,  Anna — who  were  looking  for 
tbe  redemption  of  Israel. 

In  Strophe  IV.  (vv.**-")  she  comes  back  to  the 
thought  ol  the  Messianic  time  now  beginning ;  the 
assurances  given  to  the  fathers  sliould  be  fnlfilled. 
The  source  of  the  Incarnation  is  found  in  God's 
attributes  of  loving- kindness  and  truth. 

8.  Liturgical  km. — In  the  Eastern  Church  the 
Magnificat  is  sung  as  a  morning  canticle.  This 
also  was  its  use  in  the  West  at  one  time.  In  the 
directions  at  the  end  of  the  Kule  of  Aurelian,  bp. 
of  Aries,  e.  540,  it  is  mentioned  as  used  in  the 
Office  of  Lauds  '  with  antiphon  or  with  allelui^ 
following  OT  psalms  and  canticles,  and  followad 
by  Glor\a  in  exceltii.'  * 

In  the  treatise  of  Niceta,  de  Pmimodia  Botio, 
to  which  we  liave  already  alluded,  the  primary 
reference  Is  to  Vigils,  to  tbe  use,  therefore,  of  the 
Magnifiati  in  the  evening.  Tbe  lUt  of  canticles 
mentioned  corresponds  to  that  in  use  in  the  Church 
of  Constantinople  at  that  time.  When  the  later- 
hour  offices  were  developed  in  the  West,  it  was,  in 
accordance  with  such  usage,  attached  to  Vespers, 
with  varying  antiphon.  Thus  it  passed  into  the 
lirstPrayer.Bookof  Edward  vl.,and  has  since  been 
used  in  Evensong  after  the  first  Lesson. 

In  Julian's  Dtct.  of  Hymruilogy  there  are  refer- 
ences to  several  metrical  versions  wbicb  (onnd 
favour  from  the  10th  centnry.  Bnt  these  are  of  no 
importance. 

LnnuTUSL-O.  Bardenbewer,  Bibliielu  awUnt.  yL  a«n) 
p.  1S7 ;  F.  O.  Burkitt  in  A.  E.  Bum'i  Iflctia  qT  tttnutUum, 
IM(>,  and  JThSt  vit.  29} ;  A.  Hamack,  SUiunffibiritUe  dtr  k. 
pnuH.  Akad.  drr  Wiuciiti!Aafim,MIIO,aviLp.ig!;  F.  Jsoobi, 
RtnuiTkitLrtde  UU.nligieu3a,H.p.*i*;  H.F.UMoB.Tht 
MagniAeat,  ISW ;  W.  Saudav,  art.  '  itma  Chrin '  in  Hartinn' 
DB;  t.  SpltU,  '  Daa  UaffnlBiiat  els  pMlm  der  Maria  und  nliit 
der  EliMbclb.'  Thtal.  ABliandtua^tn,  WX;  V6lt«,  TkT  Ktx. 
(180a}  p.  tU :  Bp.  WordawDRli  in  A.  E.  Bum'i  ft'iecM  i^ 
ftoMttana ;  i.  D.  BeniMii,SimgiB/tJu  Batp XaHeOv^lMi,  pp. 

u,  u.  A.  E.  BURir. 

■JJULUiBBL.— An  ancestor  of  Jesus,  Lk  3". 

lUID. — The  English  words  'mud,'  'maiden' 
represent  three  Greek  words :  Kapima*  (Mt  9"- 
AV 'maid.' HV 'damsel'):  ij™'!  (Lk  8"  AV  and 
RV  'maiden';  v."  AV  'maid,'  RV  'maiden')! 
and  waxiiar^  {Mt  26",  Jn  IS"  AV  'damsel,'  RV 
'maid';  Mk  14"-",  Lk22"  AVand  RVmaid'; 
Lk  12"  AV 'maidens,'RV 'maidservants').  The 
first  two  clearly  signify  'young  girl,'  answering 
to  the  Aramaic  foAf&i  (cf .  Mk  5*'  and  Lk  8** :  for 
a  discussion  of  the  Aramaic  form  see  art.  Talitha 
CUMil.  Talitha  seems  to  have  been  frequently 
employed  in  the  seiise  of  'young  woman.'  In 
the  "utrgnms  it  is  used  of  Dini^,  Miriam,  and 
Esther.  It  and  its  Greek  eouivalents  have  almost 
that  meaning  as  applied  to  tne  daughter  of  Jairus. 
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later  Greek  and  to  have  been  no  longer  employed 
aa  a  familiar  term,  but  to  liave  been  virtually 
eqnivaleiit  to  nipi),  laiSlirinj,  the  feminine  of 
Trmilatot,  originally  a  diminutive  of  tiFi,  meant  in 
the  tiret  instance  '^irl'  and  then  'domeHlic  female 
servant'  or  'slave.  It  has  the  latter  meaning  in 
the  Gospels.  In  some  passages  in  the  LXX  (Ex 
aC",  Lv  25**  etc.)  it  represent*  'aniOA  (ef,  art. 
JJandmaiu).  It  seems  to  have  been  used  especially 
of  a  doorkeeper  (Gospels,  Ac  12",  LysiaB  cited  by 
We(at«in).  That  it  often  referred  t«  a  slave,  not  a 
Lired  xervant,  is  evident  from  the  passagea  quoted 
by  Wetstein  from  the  grammarians,  and  seeiua  to 
be  implied  in  the  contrast  between  vailfctinii  and 
^\t<je4pas  in  Gal  4", 

LmUTiru.  _  Wetstein    on    Mt    se";   Levy,   Chaldaitelitt 
IfDrdTAucA,  1.  30M :  SwaM  on  Uk  14". 

W.  Taylor  Smith. 
MAIMED, —This  term  signifies  disabled  by 
wounding  or  mutilation  ;  deprived  of  the  use  of 
a  notosajity  constitutive  part  of  the  body  :  muti- 
lated ;  rendered  unable  to  defend  oneself  or  to 
disdharge  necessary  funutions.  In  Mt  15"  and  Mk 
■9"  «u\\it  is  the  word  employed  and  is  tr. '  maimed ' 
in  both  AV  and  KV.  It  is  kindred  with  ncoam. 
'hollow,' and  signifles  originally  'crooked,'  'bent,' 
&nd  aq  crippled  and  halt.  luXX-i)  x'^P  '^  the  hand 
with  itjt  fin^rs  bent  so  as  to  make  a  hollow  palm. 
i/ipa\e  ituXXji  (,rr.  x(ipl)  =  'pnt  it  into  the  hollow  of 
the  hand.'  In  Lk  U"-"  the  word  used  is  i^iTiypot, 
i.t.  Tijpit  = '  deprived  of  some  member  of  the  body ' 
<l.at.  tiuineua),  preceded  by  drd  intensive.  The 
composite  ^^'ord  indicates  on  extreme  form  of 
"bodily  mutilation,  and  Jesna  is  never  said  to  have 
restored  one  so  fiHifering.  The  word  is  not  em- 
ployed in  connexion  with  our  Lord's  miraclcB,  but 
only  in  His  invitation  to  the  blessings  of  the  King- 
dom, to  which  all  outcast  snSerers  were  with 
Divine  compassion  c-alled.  T.  H.  Wright. 

M1JEBTY.-1.  The  term.-In  the  NT  Uie  word 
*  majesty '  is  associated  with  Christ  in  three 
-different  connexions.  (1)  In  ItV  of  Lk  9*^  we 
read  that  the  people  ■  were  all  astoaJHlied  at  the 
-"~"ity  (>ifyoX<i4Tiji,  AV  'mighty  (lOwer')  of 
The  immediate  occasion  of  their  astonish* 


for  irBlfiatr  of  TR,  seems  to  show  that  the  miracles 
of  Christ  generally  are  to  be  thoufjht  of  as  pro- 
ducing this  impression  that  the  Divine  tieya\iiinij 
was  manifesting  itself  through  Him. 

(2)  In  2  P  1"  the  writer,  who  claims  to  have 
lieen  present  with  Jesus  on  the  Mount  of  Trans. 
figuration,  says  of  tliftt  experience.  '  We  were  eve- 
witnesses  of  hU  majesty'  (AV  and  RV;  Ut. 
/iryaXfiiTjji).  The  word  jtryoXdinji  is  fonnd  in 
only  one  otlier  iiassage  of  the  NT,  viz.  Ac  IB", 
ivhere  it  is  used  to  describe  the  'ma^ifioence' 
(AV  and  RV)  of  tlie  great  goddess  Diana.  It  is 
thus  an  interesting  coinc:idenc«  that  the  two 
instances  of  its  use  in  connexion  with  Christ 
"belong  to  the  episode  of  the  i'ranslif^  ration  one! 
the  incident  of  ttie  liealing  of  the  lunatic  boy  w*hich 
followed  immediately  after.  On  the  'holymount' 
the  favoure<I  tljree  received  a  revelation  of  Christ's 
inherent  ntyaXtibrr)!  (the  word  iwiwnu.  '  eye- 
witnesses,' is  a  technical  term  denoting  those  who 
Iiad  been  admitted  to  the  highest  grade  of 
initiation  into  the  Elensiniao  mysteries).  And 
when  He  came  down  from  the  mountain,  the 
fifya\ti6nis  of  God  shone  tortli  through  His  works 
in  the  eyes  of  all  the  multitude. 

A  OHnparlBn  ot  the  \aa  a!  mymiuint  In  Lk  If.  Ad  id", 

adequU  rfndirlng  of  tbe  word  In  tbt  flnt  siid  ttatrd  pumigtt, 
nnd  whether  •  io»Knifl™n» '  (u  tn  Ac  IB"  EVJor  ■•[Sendoiir' 
voulrl  ngt  moi¥  (VTTectly  nproduoe  the  original  LdeA.  This  is 
eii^Httd  1^-  [he  DTdinu?  uk  of  the  tdj-  fUsttkiM  ia  dun. 


NT  (Lk  1",  Ag  2'!).    The  i 

v-tflj^  (AV  'honour,'  KV  'g-lory')— ■  word  which  la  uniully 
reoderod  bf  >•{•— Ui«  tcrmi  ordinull}'  taken  to  eiprees  the 
idea  or  mnbwB  orm&Jestj  ufl  tuyiAtrit^  and  ^tivftiUrjiTi's 
(to.  i  81*",  Pb  us  [iSX  1«1  »  •■  t  ■>). 

Wtth  mil  Idck  i^  Ohrirt'i  mlnclci  or  ol  Hit  mlnculou* 
bdng ,  u  ui  effu^enov  Df  the  Divine  f^iicndour  or  nuwninceiir:!?, 
dimiptre  the  stAtaownt  at  Jb  l"  that  by  thr  minida  at  Ciuin 

Ihe  Itrmj  ¥ni  i^xi^u  uiytii-uHnTts  ol  fi  P  1'^  with  what  ii  eaid 
in  V.17  of  th«  'i;lory  (i«Cii)  which  Jejiua  received  upon  the 
iiKiunt  Irom  Ood  the  Father. 

(3)  In  He  1'  S'  we  see  Jeans  seated  '  on  the  right 
liand  of  the  Majesty' on  high."  The  word  for 
'  Majesty '  in  tliese  two  caaes  is  lit-iaKaaimj,  a  term 
that  does  not  occur  again  in  the  NT  except  in  the 
doxology  at  the  end  of  Jude  (v.'}.  The  idea  of 
Christ  as  seated  at  God's  right  hand,  which  is  so 
frequent  in  the  NT  (Mt  26"  II.  Ac  2»  T";  Ro  8", 
Eph  I",  Col  3'  etc.),  was  no  doubt  taken  in  the 
lirat  case  from  Ps  llO"  (cf.  He  1'  with  v.").  It 
seems  always  to  be  used  witii  reference  not  to  His 

Sire-existent  dignity,  but  to  the  exaltation  that 
olltiwed  His  incarnation  and  enll'ering.  Moreover. 
in  the  two  [Mtasages  in  Hebrews  there  is  no  direct 
ascription  of  the  Divine  nmiesty  to  Jesus.  The 
idea  is  that  of  His  exercise  of  a  supremely  exalted 
office  as  the  Great  High  Priest  who  is  the  Metliator 
between  God  and  men. 

2.  The  qnallty  of  majeity  In  Christ.— Apart 
from  its  infrequent  uwe  of  the  word,  the  NT 
affords  abundant  material  for  a  consideration  of 
the  majesty  of  Christ,  whetlier  in  His  estate  of 
humiliation  or  of  exaltation, 

(I)  With  regard  to  His  life,  on  earth,  [a)  it  is 
evident  that  there  was  nothing  of  the  majestic  in 
His  oattoard  rircnmalantef.  From  His  birth  in  a 
stable  to  His  death  on  a  cruss,  it  was  a  life  of  '  no 


when  He  assumed  n  kind  of  royal  state,  and 
sniTered  the  multitudes  in  the  streets  and  the 
cluldren  in  the  Temple  to  hail  Him  with  Hosannas 
(Mt  21°- '"-),  His  majesty,  after  all.  as  the  Evan- 
gel ista  Bubseiiuently  perceived,  was  but  the 
majesty  of  fneekness,  for  Zion's  King  eame  to  her 
gates,  as  tlie  prophet  had  said,  '  lowly,  and  ridinj: 
upon  an  ass,  and  uiion  a  colt  the  foaj  of  an  ass 
(Mtai""-,  Jn  121"-;  ct.  Zee  9>). 


this  point,  and  in  the  lack  of  any  trustworthv 
tradition  the  Fathers  seem  to  have  fallen  back 
chiefly  on  ihe  prophetic  iiictutes  of  the  Messiah, 
with  the  result  that  a  wide  diversity  of  view  caiiie 
to  exist,  according  as  one  |)Bssage  or  another  was 
taken  as  the  norm.  The  earlier  tendency,  inspired 
without  donbt  by  prevailing  ascetic  ideals,  was  to 
fasten  npon  the  words  ol  Deutero- Isaiah  w-ith 
referenoe  to  the  Suffering  Servant  (53^ ').  and  I'l 
represent  Jesus  as  utterly  devoid  of  all  beauty  and 
dignity  of  face  or  form.  '  Base  of  aspect '  (niuxpit 
T^f  tf»)  is  tbe  verdict  of  Clement  of  Alexandria 
{Pari.  iii.  1 ).  who  was  preceded  in  his  estimate  by 
Justin  Martyr,  and  followed  by  Tertullian.  Tliere 
came  a  reaction  by  and  bv.  represented  in  the 
East  by  Origen  and  in  the  West  uy  Jerome,  when 
men  bethought  theni.'^lvBs  of  such  a  prophetic 
Psalm  as  the  45th,  -n-ith  its  vision  of  One  '  fairer 
than  the  children  of  men'  (v.*)  and  girded  with 
glory  and  majesty  (v.'}.  Jerome  in  particolar 
maintained  this  high  view  of  the  majesty  of 
Christ's  outward  aspect.  There  was  'something 
starry'  {gidtrcum  qiiiddnm),  he  aflimicd,  in  the 
fiaviour's  face  and  eyes  (Ep.  ad  Prinripiam) ;  'the 
brightness  and  majesty  of  His  Dii-inity  .  .  .  she<l 
their  ravs  over  His  human  countenance' (in  .flfnC. 
i.  8).    'This  was  the  view  that  ultimately  prevaileil 
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in  the  Church,  and  finds  expression  in  the  so-called  throned  in  glory,   dignity,  and  power.     H'la  fol- 

'  Letter  of  Loitolas '  (see  vol.  i.  p.  315).     It  gave  lowers  do  not  think  of  Uiui   *  according  to  the 

rise  to  a  type  of  presentment  that  has  dominated  llesh  *  (2  Co  5^') — as  the   Prophet   of  Galilee  or 

Christian  art  ever  since;   but  it  is  right  to  re-  the  Man  of  Sorrows.     The  Christ  of  whom  thev 

member  that  this  conventional  conception  of  a  do  habitually  tliink  is  ririen,  ascended,  glorilicHi, 

Christ   who   was    tall    in    statare,    beia,utifal    in  and  set  down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on 

countenanoe,  dignified  and  even  majestic  in  figure  Iiigh  (cf.  Ko  8^^  1  Co  15^^^*,  (Jal  2^',  Ph  1^^%  1  Th 

and  bearing,  rests  upon  no  real  l>asirt  of  authentic  4^^*,  He  1^*  and  pnifsim),    A])art  from   the  evi- 

tradition,  as  it  is  supported  by  no  single  word  of  dence  of  their  own  writings,  no  l)etter  proof  of  this 

the  NT  ;  and  that  Augastine  has  stAteflthe  simple  can  be  found  than  the  fact  that  for  more  than  h 

truth  when  he  says,  *  Qua  fuerit  ille  facie  penitus  century'  after  the   death    of    Jesun    the    Church 

ignoramus'  {dc  2rin.  viii.  5).  appears  never  to  have  concerned  itself  in  any  way 

(e)  But  there  is  a  moral  majesty,  a  majesty  of  as  to  His  earthly  api)earance,  or  to  have  had  any 


with  this  majesty  of  soul.     Milton  tells  us  how,  writer  h&s  net  himself  to  describe  the  Lord's  i)er- 

face  to  face  ynt\\  the  cherub :  sonal  apjiearam-e,  the  attempt  is  based  ui)on  no 

'abosh'd  the  devil  stood,  recollectiuns  or  tnuUtions  re^rding  Jesus  of  Naza- 

And  felt  how  awful  goodnem  is '  (7>ar.  Lo«f,iv.  846).  reth,    but    upon    a    splendid    conception    of    the 

And  no  one  can  read  the  Gospel  narratives  with-  maj&Mty  of  the  exalted  Christ— His  eyes  as  a  flame 

out  perceiving  how  cood  men  and  1»ad  alike  were  of  tire,  His  voice  as  the  sound  of  nmny  waters,  in 

smitten  at  times  with  a  sense  of  sulxluing  awe  as  His  right  hand  seven  stars,  and  His  comitenance 

they  stood  in  the  presence  of  Jesus  Christ.     This  as  the  sun  shineth  in  his  strength  (Uev  l^'^*)? 

was  the  experience  of  the  Baptist  when  he  ex-  ,                         _ 

claimed,  'I  fcave  need  to  be  baptized  of  thee,  and  , u^T?ir75!:-'?l^i^ Sl^^^ 

.«A*«.»o«-  ^1.^^  4.^  «-«*•  /\i*  oiii       ¥*.            i.1      r     !•  "*•  "•  J  *  •  l>«UTi»CT8  art.  'Gnrist  in  Art   in  vol.  i. ;  Doratirccn- 

COmestthOU  to  me?    (Mt  3").      It  was  the  feelmg  well,   Patience  of  Hove,  pt.   i.;  Sedey,  Ecct  Utnnn^  ch.  iv. ; 

of  Simon  Peter  when  he  cried,  *  Dei)art  from  me ;  Denney,  stud,  in  Theot.  iw.                 J.  C.  Lambert. 

for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O  Lonl'  (Lk  5").     Tliis 

majesty  of  Christ's  character  forces  itself  uiK>n  us  MALCHUB  (MaXxos).  —  The  name  of  the  man 

at  every  jKiint,  rising  higher  and  liigher  until  it  whom  Peter  wounded  in  the  right  ear  at  the  arrest 

reaches  a  culmination  in  the  awful  sf:cnes  of  the  of  Jesus  (Jn  18'^). 

judgment-hall    and    the   cross.      Was    it    not    this  Malchus  was  a  common  Semitic  name,  thoujjTh  not  certainlv 

majesty  of  a  pure  soul  that  arrested  and  troubled  u)«t  with  amonj;  the  Jeu-s  proper.    Hy  iMth  Delit&ich  and  Scd- 

Pilate  himself  in  the  midst  of  his  keen  concern  for  kiuson  it  is  vo(»lized  O^rfe,  which  is  no  more  tlian  a  traiis- 


see  CbnstS    moral   maiesty  fla.slnng  out  so  over-     m.c.  4i>and  a.I).40.    in  thctw  inscription.*  the  name  is  Nabotaaan ; 
Whelmingly  that  it  works  with  a  kind  of  physical     but  the  root  ^^n  \n  common  t.)  all  the  Semitic  lantfiiatfcs,  and 


to  the  ground  (Jn  18"*).                                     ,  nee<l  \o  ma  in  it  anything  more  than  an  allusion,  serious  or 

(rf)  But  besides  the  unconscious  majesty  of  goinl-  1»>«»>'»»».  to  »ui>eriority  in  rank  or  in  pretence. 
nc»s,  we  see  in  Jesus  Christ  througliout  His  puljlic  The  l»eurer  of  the  name  in  tlie  Gospel  narrative 
ministry  a  amwunut  maJMty  of  the  most  iKwitive  hehl  a  iK>sition  of  trust  in  the  household  of  the 
kind.  This  man,  so  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  does  high  pncsi,  probably  Caiaphas  (Jn  18").  it  has 
not  hesitate  to  make  the  most  ast^mnding  claims.  \m^n  assumed  that  the  other  Kvangelistx  sup- 
He  claims  a  personal  authority  that  sweeps  aside  pressed  the  name  (Mt  26",  Mk  14*',  Lk  2-2*')  with 
in  a  moment  all  the  traditioiml  learning  of  the  a  view  to  prote<'t  Peter  from  revenue  or  an  action 
nation's  religions  teachers  (Mt  7'-"*^).  Never,  at  law  on  the  part,  of  the  Jews.  It  is  at  least  as 
surely,  in  the  world's  history  has  there  been  likelv  that  tliey  were  ignorant  of  the  name,  or  of 
another  series  of  utterances  so  clothe<l  in  the  oitinion  tliat  no  ^)ur]X)se  was  to  be  ser\'ed  by  its 
majesty  of  spiritual  power  as  the  Sermon  on  the  mention.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Malchus  was 
Mount.  And  this  poor  Carpenter  of  Nazareth  exceptionally  active  in  the  arrest,  or  anything 
further  assumes  without  the  least  hesitation  the  more  than  an  onlooker.  Peter's  forward  rush, 
name  and  d^ity  of  the  promised  Messiah  of  when  his  indignation  could  lie  restraine<l  n<>  lon-^er, 
Israel ;  He  affirms,  in  a  sense  altogether  unique,  towanU  the  group  of  which  Jesus  was  becoming 


and  weary  4Bou1  to  come  unto  Him  for  rest  (Mt  Peter's  way  in  his  attemjit  to  rescue  his  Master, 

11*)-    And  what  could  be  more  majestic  than  the  and  may  well  have  l)een   iiersonally  unknown  to 

language  in  which  Christ  a.ssumes  the  office  of  the  the  majority  of  the  <lisciples.      If  'John  was   the 

nniversal  Judge  of  men,  and  describes  the  events  unnamed  disciple  who  was  *  known  unto  the  high 


tj*«ty  of    the' exalted  Christ^     From  'St.     and  his  kinsman  (v.*);   and  the  mention  of  the 


Peter's  first  sermon  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost  (Ac  name  in  the  Fourth  (losjiel  may  l)e  taken  as  erne  of 
^*'')  down  to  the  last  utterance  of  the  Apostolic  the  undesigned  indications  of  Jolmnnine  author- 
Chnreh,  the  Christ  of  the  NT  is  the  Christ  en-    ship.     The  healing  of  the  ear  of  Malchus  is  re- 
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corded  by  Lk.  alone,  bat  b  an  essential  part  of 
the  story  (cf.  Expos,  Times,  x.  [1898-99]  139,  188), 
and  exactly  such  an  incident  as  would  be  likely 
to  attract  the  notice  of  a  physician,  and  so  to  calm 
the  soldiers  as  to  make  tne  subsequent  remon- 
strance preserved  by  each  of  the  Synoptics  pos- 
sible. The  natural  order  of  events  was  first  the 
healing  of  the  wound,  followed,  while  Malchus' 
friends  were  crowding  around  him,  by  the  rebuke 
of  Peter,  and  then,  as  soon  as  the  people  were 
ready  to  listen,  by  the  taunting  protest  in  regard 
to  the  manner  of  the  arrest.  Thereupon  Jesus 
consented  to  be  seized,  and  in  perfect  self-posses- 
sion passed  on  to  His  trial  and  death. 

R.  W.  Moss. 

MALEFACTOR.— Two  Gr.  words,  whose  shades 
of  meaning  are  indistinguishable,  are  thus  trans- 
lated in  NT :  (1)  KaKowoibt  or  KtiKbv  wmQp  (lit.  *  evil- 
doer'), Jn  18*>,  1  P  2»5-"  4»*;  (2)  ico/coupvot  (lit. 
*  evil- worker '),  Lk  23»-  »• »,  2  Ti  2».  A  V  renders 
KaKowoidi  *  malefactor '  in  Jn  18*,  *  evil-doer  *  else- 
where; but  RV  gives  'evil-doer'  throughout. 
Again  AV  renders  xaKovfyyot  'malefactor'  m  Lk 
2382. ».  30^  « evil-doer '  in  2  Ti  2»,  whUe  R V  makes 
it  always  'malefactor.'  This  illustrates  the  NT 
Revisers'  uniformity  in  the  translation  of  words. 

In  Lk  23P  the  best  attested  text  is  irepoi  KaxoGpyoi 
di^,  not  frepot  d6o  KaKoOpyoi  (TR).  Hence  it  is  main- 
tained by  Alford  and  others  that  we  ought  to  read 
'two  other  malefactors'  (without  a  comma  after 
•other*)  instead  of  *  two  others,  malefactors'  (AV 
and  RV).  There  is  really  no  difficulty  about 
adopting  this  rendering,  which  does  not  imply  that 
St.  Luke  assents  to  the  judgment  that  Jesus  was  a 
malefactor,  but  merely  states  the  fact- that  He  was 
led  to  execution  as  such. 

D.  A.  MACKINNON. 

MAMMON,  or  more  accurately  '  Mamon,'  is  the 
transliteration  of  the  Gr.  equivalent  for  a  late 
Aram,  or  Syro-Chald.  term  denoting  'wealth*  or 
'riches'  or  'treasure,'  whose  etymoio^  is  still  a 
matter  of  dispute  (cf.  the  articles  s.v.  in  Hastings* 
DB  and  Encyc.  Bib.).  In  the  Gospels  it  means 
worldliness  in  the  form  of  wealth,  and  occurs  twice 
—(a)  in  Mt  6^=Lk  16*'  (*ye  cannot  serve  God  and 
mammon');  and  (6)  in  Lk  16••^^  where  it  is  de- 
fined, or  rather  described,  as  unrighteous^  the  latter 
epithet  being  applied  to  it  not  only  in  the  Targ[ums, 
but  as  early  as  En  63*^  ('our  souls  are  satisfied 
with  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness,  yet  for  all 
that  we  descend  into  the  flame  of  Sheol's  pain '). 

The  genuinenesH  of  the  logion  {a)  there  is  no 
need  to  question,  although  its  present  position  is 
probably  due  to  editorial  arrangement.  Of  the  two 
settings,  Matthew's  seems  preferable.  Mammon 
here  represents  a  sort  of  personified  worldliness,  a 
Plutus  of  the  age,  and  Christ  exposes  the  impossi- 
bility of  combining  devotion  to  this  end  witn  de- 
votion to  the  true  God.  The  spiritual  life.  He 
explains  in  6**"^,  must  have  the  two  notes  of  in- 
wardness and  unity.  Compromise  here  is  out  of 
the  question.  The  object  of  a  man's  confidence 
detenuines  ultimately  his  character;  and  single- 
mindedness  is  the  supreme  condition  of  health  and 
effectiveness  in  religion.  Jesus  '  warns  them  that  it 
is  impossible  to  be  at  once  high-minded  and  just 
and  wise,  and  to  comply  with  the  accustomed  forms 
of  human  society,  seek  power,  wealth,  or  empire, 
either  from  the  idolatry  of  habit,  or  as  the  direct 
instruments  of  sensual  gratification'  (Shelley). 
Objection  is  sometimes  taken  to  this  counsel  as 
inapplicable  to  a  group  of  ^ood  disciples.  But  Jesus 
had  rich  people  among  His  adherents,  and  besides 
it  is  not  tne  rich  alone  who  are  tempted  to  make  a 
god  of  their  money.  Poor  jieople  are  just  as  prone 
in  some  ways  to  attach  an  exaggerated  importance 
to  wealth,  to  overestimate  its  power,  and  thus  to 
let  it  exercise  a  control  over  their  desires.    No 


written  comment  on  the  verse,  however,  can  equal 
the  impression  made  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts'  picture 
of  '  Mammon,'  with  its  coarse,  gross  limbs  crushing 
human  life ;  to  which  one  pendant  is  the  same 
painter's  picture  entitled,  'For  he  had  great  pos- 
sessions.' 

The  Lukan  setting  is  as  apt  in  its  own  way, 
placing  the  same  logion  amid  a  cluster  of  character- 
istic (see  Theophilus)  sayings  and  parables  on  the 
dangers  and  abuse  of  money  (cf.  v.").  Lk  16** 
forms  one  of  several  rather  heterogeneous  fringes 
to  the  parable  of  the  Unjust  Steward  (16*"*  or  16*-''), 
arranged  with  almost  as  little  connexion  as  the 
logia  m  16**''.  So  far  as  it  stands,  however,  it  has 
the  same  meaning  as  in  Mt  6^.  The  main  difficulty 
is  to  correlate  it  with  what  immediately  precedes, 
and  this  opens  up  the  unpersonified  use  of  mammon 
in  the  second  class  of  passages  (b).  The  point  of 
16*'^  which  is  certainly  a  genuine  parable  of  Jesus, 
is  to  inculcate  the  wisdom  of  makmg  provision  in 
the  present  life  for  the  life  which  is  to  come.  The 
temper  commended  by  Jesus  is  that  of  a  man  who 
has  wit  enough  to  see  that  his  future  prospects 
depend  on  his  present  exertions,  and  who  infer- 
entially  has  no  illusions  whatever  about  himself. 
He  is  open-eyed  to  the  present  situation.  He  does 
not  flatter  mmself  into  a  rosy  view  of  his  case,  or 
look  to  some  happy  chance  to  bear  him  through. 
A  prudent  regard  to  self-interest  is  the  saving 
feature  of  his  character  and  conduct.  So  much  is 
clear.  The  trouble  is  to  adjust  vv.'"**  to  this 
standpoint.  If,  with  critics  like  J.  Weiss,  Wemle, 
and  Jiilicher,  all  five  verses  are  regarded  as  edi- 
torial glosses,  the  solution  becomes  fairly  simple, 
the  original  parable  having  nothing  to  do  with  the 
use  of  money  at  all,  as  Christ  meant  it.  But  v.* 
may  well  be  the  original  sequel  to  v.*  (so  Well- 
hausen  recently),  in  which  case  '  the  mammon  of 
unrighteousness*  there  and  in  v.**  is  explained  by 
'what  belongs  to  another'  in  v.*^.  Wealth,  Jesus 
teaches,  does  not  really  belong  to  a  Christian.  It 
is  something  alien  to  him.  Yet,  as  the  steward 
used  wealth  that  was  not  his  own  for  his  own  ends, 
so  the  Christian  can  and  must  employ  his  wealth 
in  order  to  promote  his  eternal  interests.  Money 
given  in  alms  makes  friends  for  him  in  heaven,  just 
as  it  lays  up  a  treasure  for  him  there  (11**  l2Petc.). 
Insteacf  of  serving  Gkxl  and  mammon  alike,  he  is  to 
use  mammon  wisely  in  the  interests  of  his  relation 
to  God  and  the  heavenly  Kingdom,  the  wisdom 
consisting  in  the  practice  of  charity  (cf.  v.*^*)*  If 
not,  the  prospect  held  out  is  ominous.  *  God,'  as 
Kingsley  once  said,  '  will  yet  take  account  of  the 
selfishness  of  wealth ;  and  His  quarrel  has  yet  to 
be  fought  out.'  This  is  true  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Lukan  sayings,  except  that  they  tnreaten  an 
eschatological  ruin  rather  than  one  wrought  out 
on  this  side  of  the  grave. 

In  any  case  vv.*®"**  (v.*®  coming  from  19*')  form 
a  conglomerate  appendix,  added  to  prevent  mis- 
conceptions, 'another  instance  of  editorial  solici- 
tude on  the  part  of  an  Evangelist  ever  careful  to 
guard  the  character  and  teaching  of  Jesus  against 
misunderstanding'  (Bruce).  V.^*,  especially,  indi- 
cates the  right  use  of  money  (as  in  the  parable  of 
the  Talents) :  Vae  it  faithfully,  i.e.  for  the  good  of 
the  needy,  instead  of  hoarding  it  up  selfishly. 
Honesty  in  money  matters  (v.*'^)  is  vital  to  the 
Christian.  And  honesty,  in  this  particular  appli- 
cation, is  viewed  under  the  light  of  liberality  (v.**), 
in  accordance  with  the  tenor  of  Luke's  social  sym- 
pathies throughout  his  Crospel.  Thus  the  use  of 
mammon  brings  out  two  elements  in  the  teaching 
of  Jesus  upon  money — {a)  the  need  of  administer- 
ing it  wisely,  and  (o)  the  essentially  inferior  and 
even  irrelevant  position  of  money  in  the  religious 
life.  The  latter  b  brought  out  by  the  epithet  un- 
righteous (almost  equal  to '  secular  *  here) ;  money  is 
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U*8  by  far  than  a  Christian'H  other  interests  (v.^^), 
edien  (v.^'),  and  unreal  (v.^^),  even  when  it  is  not 
allowed  to  be  a  positive  rival  to  God  (v.").  By  ilH 
nature  it  belongs  to  the  prejtent  {i,e,  this  evil) 
aencration,  not  to  the  real  order  of  things  which 
forms  the  sphere  of  the  children  of  light ,  i,e,  Cliris- 
tians.  Yet  even  so  it  is  a  test ;  it  f amit«he<«  opjior- 
tunities  for  the  exercise  of  certain  virtueH  (cf. 
Money's  VoltairCj  p.  107).  Christians  are  trusted 
with  nione^,  as  the  steward  was.  But  what  in  his 
case  was  nraud,  in  their  case  is  both  honest  and 
shrewd.  Forethought  is  the  quality  commended 
by  oar  Lord,  as  opposed  to  a  selfish  and  shortsighted 
policy.  Faithfulness  in  dealing  ^ith  money  means 
giving  it  away.  And  the  two,  faitlifulness  and 
forethought,  are  dilferent  sides  of  the  same  habit — 
pretty  much  as  in  the  proverb,  'What  I  gave,  I 
Lave  (cf.  Pr  11**).  The  steward  diH|)ensed  his 
goods;  no  doubt,  for  selfish  ends.  Still  he  dis- 
pensed them,  and  so  proved  his  wis<lom  at  least. 

On  this  interpretation  *  tlie  mammon  of  unright- 
eousness *  does  not  mean  money  or  worldly  advan- 
tages wrongfully  gained,  as  though  the  point  of  the 
parable  were  that  wealth,  dishonestly  come  by, 
should  be  disbui-sed  in  charity  {no  Strauss,  and 
O.  Holtzmann  in  Stade^s  Gcsdiiehtc  Israels ^  iL  5S4- 
585).  The  steward  is  not  commended  because  he 
atoned  by  beneficence  for  ill-gotten  gains,  as  if  he 
represented  a  sinner  wlio  insured  forgiveness  and 
welcome  in  heaven  by  means  of  charity  to  his 
fellows  on  earth,  finding  it  impossible  to  restore,  as 
Zacchsus  did,  his  fraudulent  profits  (so  even  Bruce, 
Parabolie  Teaching  of  Jesus,  pp.  373-374).  *  The 
mammon  of  unrighteousness^  means  money  as 
essentially  secular  and  unchristian  (cf.  Werners 
Wirknngen  des  Geistes,  1899,  p.  15),  pertaining  to 
the  order  of  the  Evil  One.  Jesus  does  not  deal 
here  with  any  question  of  reparation.  The  object 
of  the  parable  is  to  point  out  how  one  may  best  use 
this  tamted  possession  in  view  of  the  future,  and 
the  teaching  is  on  the  lines  of  the  later  Jewish 
Babbis,  who  attached  high  religious  significance  to 
alms  (cf.  Lk  12»»-»  18^2  etc.),  though  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  some  allowance  has  to  be  made 
for  St.  Luke*B  '  ascetic '  bias  in  estimating  some  of 
Chiist's  sayings  on  wealth  in  the  Tlurtl  Gos))el, 
where  lo^ia,  perhaps  originally  genuine,  have  lieeii 
sliarpened  {e.g.  in  o^*)  into  exaggerated  emphasis. 
In  odling  mammon  'unright^us,'  Jesus  means 
that  great  wealth  is  seldom  gained  or  emi)loycil 
without  injustice.  The  stain  of  abuse  is  uj)on  it. 
The  mark  of  the  evil  world  is  stampeil  on  it.  At 
best,  then,  it  is  a  means,  not  an  end,  for  the  Chris- 
tian, and  a  means  which  demands  care  and  con- 
science for  its  wise  employment,  lest  life  degenerate 
into  the  mercenary  ancf  narrowing  sjiirit  which 
de^'otes  itself  to  what  Bacon  called  *  a  Sa)>bathless 
pniniit  of  fortune,*  a  culpable  love  of  acquisition 
and  material  goods,  and  an  insidious  appetite  for 
self-gratification  which  deadens  the  higher  faculties 
of  the  soul  and  stunts  the  instinct  of  self-sacrifice. 
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Morley,  Gladntone^  iii.  p.  548,  for  modem  war  as  the  most  re- 
markable *  incentive  to  inammon-worship ' ;  Coleridge  in  hin 
Friend  (Essay  xvi.  written  durintr  1818)  said  that  Lk  1^  wouUi 
fonn  a  suitable  motto  for  a  colleciion  of  Machiavelli's  most 
weighty  aphorisms,  by  some  vigorous  mind,  in  order  to  illue> 
trate  thereby  the  *  present  triumph  of  lawless  violence '  as  due 
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Academy  (1888X  pp.  410-417,  C.  Bezold  criticises  unfavourably 
Mr.  IMnches'  derivation  of  the  term  from  an  Assyr.  inimmu  or 
memmu=*  anything,' '  everything,' '  property,'  etc, 

J.  MOFFATT. 

MAN.*— 1.  Christ's  relation  to  men.— (1)  The  first 
as|>ect  of  Jesus  in  His  relation  to  men,  is  the  re- 
lation of  a  Master  to  His  disciples,  and  of  a  Brother, 
who  is  also  Leader  and  Teaclier,  to  His  brethren. 
This  relation.ship  is  unmistakable.  *  Ye  did  not 
choose  me,  but  I  chose  you '  ( Jn  15**).  The  discinle 
is  not  above  his  master,  nor  tlie  servant  above  nis 
lord '  (Mt  10^).    They  were  not  to  accept  the  title 

*  Kabbi  * ;  they  were  brethren  ;  they  had  but  one 
teacher,  even  Christ  (Mt  23"-^).  The  relationship 
was  no  external  one.  The  disciples  were  not  simply 
the  servants  of  Jesus ;  they  were  His  friends  (Jii 
I5U.  i5j^  j^jj^j  knew  His  thoughts  an<l  purposes.  To 
them  He  was  about  to  show  the  very  height  and 
greatness  of  His  love  by  laying  down  His  life. 
The  best  way  for  them  to  show  that  they  were  His 
friends  was  by  keeping  His  commancfment«  (Jn 
15").  They  wei-e  also  under  His  Father's  care ; 
they  were  the  Father  s  flock,  and  no  one  shoidd 
snatch  them  out  of  His  hand  (Lk  12*-  *=,  Jn  1(P). 
They  were  culled  to  a  vocation  in  some  respecti^t 
similar  to  His  own :  they  were  to  be  *  iisliers  of 
men '  (Mt  4"*) ;  they,  too,  would  know  persecution 
and  trial  and  death ;  but  these,  in  their  essence, 
were  but  tem]X)ral  things,  and  could  not  reall}' 
injure  or  destroy  (Mt  lO"*"-*,  Lk  10**).  As  con- 
trasted with  others  who  were  *  wise  and  prudent,* 
the  disciples  were  but  *  babes ' ;  but  it  was  to  them 
that  (lOcl  had  made  the  revelation  of  Himself  in 
Jesus  Christ  (Mt  U^*-*').  The  disi-iples  responded 
to  this  attachment.  When  they  found  the  teach- 
ing of  Jesus  difficult  and  obscure,  and  were  almost 
tempted,  like  many  others,  to  go  no  more  with  Him, 
He  asks  them  plainly,  *  Will  ye  also  go  away  ? ' 
and  the  answer  rises  within  them  with  all  the 
strength  of    jiassionate    loyalty   and    conviction : 

*  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go  If  1  hou  hast  the  words 
of  eternal  life'  (Jn  6"*"**).  It  is  significant  also 
that  one  of  the  strongest  utterances  of  devotion  is 
re<:orded  of  Thomas.  Other  references  to  this 
dis(;iple  show  him  as  a  practical  man,  who  lives 
on  the  earth  and  not  in  tlie  clouds,  and  who  with- 
holds his  faitii  and  support  imtil  plain  proof  be 
shown  (Jn  20=^"**  ^).  But  when  Je.HUs  expressed  His 
determination  to  go  up  to  lietliauy  and  wake  His 
friend  Lazarus  out  of  his  sleep,  it  was  Thomas  who 
first  saw  his  Master's  danger,  and  that  death  was 
near  at  hand,  an<l  who  exclaimed  with  vehemence, 
'  Let  us  go  up  also  with  him,  that  Me  may  die  with 
him'  (Jn  ll'**).  Peter  is  called  blessed  when,  at 
Caisarea  Philip[d,  he  answers  Christ's  question  and 
confesses,  *Tliou  art  the  Christ  of  God'  (Lk  y**) ; 
and  John  is  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  (Jn  19^), 
the  man  who  at  the  Last  Supper  sat  next  to  His 
Master  and  leaned  upon  His  breast  (Jn  21^),  and 
the  one  to  whom  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus  was 
entrusted  by  Jesus  as  He  hung  on  the  cross  (Jn 
1928.  w)^  AViien  His  disciples  are  weary,  Jesus  bids 
them  go  with  Him  to  a  desert  i)lace  and  rest  a  while 
(Mk  ^*) :  and  after  their  last  meal  together.  He 
kneels  down  and  washes  their  feet,  thus  teaching 

*  k*Bpt/rf  and  «» v  &re  used  by  Jesus  v^ith  the  ordinar>'  clawic 
distinctions.  Generally  «»tf^*rT«(=a  human  Iwinif,  male  or 
female  {e.g.  Mt  4^  6^^);  «»>i^,  a  man  as  distin^ruisned  from  a 
woman  (Mt  T^*-  *^,  Lk  14'-^).  In  keeping  with  this  distinction, 
and  by  a  Hebrew  idiom  (cf.  the  use  of  r*KX  He  employs 
mtdptirt  in  the  wnfte  of  the  Gr.  rtt,  IaI.  quidam^  to  denote 

*  someone,' '  a  certain  one '  (Mt  21^  22^ '  etc.).  As  the  converse  of 
this,  it  mav  l)e  noted  that  not  infrequently  (esp.  in  Jn.)  where 
ne  occun  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  EV  renders  it '  a  man.' 
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them  the  duty  of  service  (Jn  13'"*).  The  discourses 
recorded  in  Jn  14-16  are  doubtless  in  some  measure 
ideal ;  but  they  are  true  to  the  main  lines  of  Chris- 
tian tradition.  The  relationship  between  Jesus 
and  His  disciples  was  very  intimate  and  sacred,  and 
the  disciples  were  filled  with  sorrow  at  the  pros- 
pect of  that  relationsliip  being  snapped. 

(2)  But  Jesus  was  also  a  Jew  and  a  citizen.  His 
mission  was,  first  and  foremost,  to  the  lost  sheep  of 
the  house  of  Israel  (Mt  15^) ;  and  it  was  only  wnen 
they  repeatedly  rejected  Him  and  His  m)ctrine 
that  He  turned  and  went  elsewhere.  Jesus  found 
that  His  own  people  were  spiritually  dead.  They 
had  now  no  prophets,  and  scarcely  any  teacher  who 
might  quicken  tlieir  interest  in  thinii^s  beyond  the 
present  nour  and  day.  They  had  made  the  Temple 
(which  was  to  Jesus  His  Father's  house)  a  den  of 
robbers  (Mt  2P^),  and  they  had  forgotten  that 
mercy  was  better  than  sacrifice  (Mt  9'^) ;  and  Jesus, 
in  the  strength  of  His  moral  indignation,  nt>set 
the  tables  of  the  money-changers,  and  drove  tnose 
who  sat  there  out  of  the  Temple.  His  people 
honoured  the  prophets,  but  in  their  lifetime  they 
stoned  them  ;  ana  now  tlie  greatest  of  the  prophets 
liad  come,  and  they  knew  itnot (Mt23»-»  Lk  1 1*- «). 
He  had  come  to  His  own,  and  they  that  were  His 
own  received  Him  not  (Jn  1").  lliere  was  woe  to 
come  upon  Chorazin  and  Bethsaida.  Had  Tyre  and 
Sidon  seen  the  things  which  they  had  seen,  they 
would  have  repented  long  ago  m  sackcloth  and 
ashes  (Mt  11^^).  Jesus  looked  upon  Jerusalem  and 
its  people  with  a  citizen's  and  a  patriot's  love,  and 
was  moved  even  to  tears  (Mt  23'',  Lk  19**).  Let 
them  weep  for  their  Qity,  themselves  and  their  fate, 
and  not  for  Him  !  (Lk  23'»-").  How  often  would  He 
have  gathered  her  children  together  as  a  hen 
gathereth  her  brood  under  her  wings  ! 

(3)  It  seems  certain  that  the  Jews,  as  a  body,  could 
never  have  accepted  Jesus  as  their  Messiah,  it 
was  the  Pharisee  who,  with  all  his  faults,  had 
remained  true  in  some  measure  to  his  national 
tradition  ;  and  it  was  in  him  that  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  found  its  strongest  opponent.  It  was,  alK>ve 
all,  the  universalism  of  Jesus  that  the  Pharisee 
could  not  bear.  He  despised  the  Greek  and  Roman, 
and  especially  his  kin  and  neighbour  the  Samaritan, 
as  *  Gentile'  folk — outsiders.  If  the  God  of  the 
Jews  should  show  Himself  favourable  unto  such, 
it  would  have  to  be  by  some  special  act  of  grace. 
But  Jesus  followed  out  the  prophetic  ideal.  He 
submitted  to  be  baptized  by  Joan,  and  He  expressed 
in  no  stinted  way  His  feeling  about  the  Baptist 
and  his  work.  In  His  first  public  utterance  Jesus 
reminded  His  hearers  of  the  nature  of  Israel's  God. 
He  was  the  Gxxl  of  iwriy  no  matter  what  their 
race  and  no  matter  what  their  moral  character.  It 
was  this  God  who  despatched  Elijah  to  Zarephath 
on  an  errand  of  mercy,  when  tiiere  were  many 
widows  in  Israel.  Ehsha  also  was  sent  to  heal 
Naaman  the  Syrian,  although  there  were  many 
lepers  nearer  home  (Lk  4^'*').  It  was  by  utter- 
ances such  as  these  that  Jesus  gained  at  the  outset 
the  opposition  of  the  national  jxarty.  Men  felt — 
and  felt  rightly — that  if  Jesus  triumphed  Judaism 
was  undone.  The  Pharisees  were  also  deeply 
troubled  by  Jesus'  manner  of  life.  He  received 
*  sinners,'  and  ate  with  them  ;  He  dined  with  tax- 
gatherers,  and  spoke  kindly  and  compassionately 
to  a  woman  of  ill  fame  (Lk  &"-^  19»-»»,  Jn  8*-"). 
The  official  class — the  Sadducees  and  priests — also 
felt  that  new  wine  like  this  would  burst  the  old 
skins,  and  that  a  new  society  might  arise,  in  which 
they  themselves  might  be  anywhere  save  at  the 
top.  And  from  the  moment  Jesus  set  foot  in  Jer- 
usalem, the  priests  and  Sadducees,  as  the  ruling 
official  party,  set  themselves  to  work,  not  to  con- 
fute Him,  Imt  to  compass  His  death  (Mt  21»  26'-  *, 
Lk  19*'- «  20.  22). 


It  follows  from  this  that  Jesus  was  a  lover 
of  man,  irrespective  of  his  race  or  condition.  He 
began  His  ministry  with  teaching  and  healing.  He 
was  often  moved  to  compassion  by  the  multitudes 
which  followed  Him ;  they  were  as  sheep  without 
a  shepherd  ;  they  heard  Him  gladly,  and  even 
tarried  with  Him  a  whole  day,  and  that  in  a  desert 

1)lace  (Mk  1**  6^*).  On  one  occasion  they  would 
lave  made  Him  their  king  ( Jn  6*"^).  And  to  Jesus, 
though  He  refuses  their  proffered  sovereignty,  they 
were  as  *  fields  white  unto  the  harvest '  ( Jn  4^). 
Many  of  the  most  striking  sayings  of  Jesus,  how- 
ever, occur  in  utterances  addressed  to  individuals. 
It  was  while  sitting  and  talking  with  a  Samaritan 
— a  Samaritan  woman — that  He  said  :  *  God  is 
Spirit '  ( Jn  42*) ;  it  was  in  the  house  of  Zacchoius 
that  men  first  heard  that  *  the  Son  of  man  came  to 
seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost'  (Lk  19^^); 
while  it  was  in  answer  to  *  a  certain  lawyer '  that 
Jesus  related  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan 
(Lk  lO*-*').  Men  were  amazed  at  and  charmed  by 
Jesus'  power  of  speech ;  they  *  wondered  at  the 
words  of  grace  which  proceeded  out  of  his  mouth ' 
(Lk  4^).  Police  officers  on  one  occasion  were  dis- 
armed by  it.  *  He  taught,*  says  the  Evangelist,  *  as 
one  having  authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes'  (Jn 
7*»-*',  Mt7«-»). 

What  was  it  that  led  Jesus  to  teach  and  to  asso- 
ciate Himself,  not  simply  with  Jews,  but  with  men 
as  men  ?  What  was  it  that  carried  Him  willingly 
and  of  set  purpose  into  all  classes  of  society,  and 
especially  among  the  outcast  and  unfavoured  folk  ? 
What  led  Him  to  seek,  not  the  righteous,  but 
sinners,  and  not  the  whole,  but  the  sick?  To 
answer  this  question  we  must  pass  to — 

2.  Christ's  teaohing  on  man. — With  Jesus  the 
doctrines  of  God  and  man  are  closely  akin.  They 
pass  into  each  other,  and  are  deeply  mterfused  ;  so 
much  so,  that  at  times  we  seem  but  to  have  been 
looking  at  different  sides  of  the  same  fundamental 
truth.  Central,  basal,  a  pole  around  which  every- 
thing else  centres  and  revolves,  is  His  conception 
of  God.  To  know  Him  is  to  share  His  life,  and  to 
seek  His  Kingdom  and  His  righteousness  is  alike 
the  highest  mity  and  the  highest  joy  of  man  (Jn 
17»,  Mt  6»).  He  is  Spirit  (Jn  4-^*).  Without  Him 
nature  would  cease  to  oe ;  its  beauty,  its  order,  and 
the  creatures  which  have  within  it  their  home, 
derive  all  their  life  and  sustenance  and  joy  from 
Him.  The  hairs  of  a  man's  head  are  ail  num'bered  ; 
not  even  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground  without  His 
notice.  The  common  flowers  and  grass  owe  their 
life  to  Him  (Mt  6«>-»*  10»- »). 

What,  then,  does  Jesus,  with  this  high  doctrine 
of  God,  say  about  man  ?  He  tells  us  that  man  is 
distinct  from  the  natural  world  and  natural  crea- 
tures ;  he  is  God's  child  ;  God  is  his  Father ;  he  is 
God's  son  (Mt  5*^*^  fi^*-").  Such  words  may  not 
define  man's  present  condition ;  they  look  at  him 
in  the  light  of  the  ideal ;  they  describe  his  duty, 
his  highest  destiny  and  ambition.  The  loftiest 
hope  and  purpose  that  any  man  may  cherish  is 
to  become  a  son  of  his  Father  who  is  in  heaven, 
and  to  become  perfect  as  his  heavenly  Father  is 
I)erfect  (Mt  6**^).  It  is  noteworthy  that  Jesus 
never  mentions  the  fall  of  man,  nor  is  there  any 
very  conclusive  passage  in  which  He  speaks  of 
man  as  a  sinner.  But  He  implies  that  man  is  such 
in  that  He  makes  'Repent  the  keynote  of  His 
opening  ministry  (Mt  4").  There  is  but  one  who 
is  good,  even  God  (Lk  18*** ") ;  yet  men,  who  are 
evu,  can  render  good  gifts  to  their  children  (Mt  7'*). 
It  is  possible  for  a  man's  eye  to  be  evil,  and  for 
his  wnole  body  to  be  filled  with  darkness  rather 
than  with  light  (Mt6*).  Men  cannot  serve  two 
masters,  mammon  and  God  (Mt  6^).  A  rich  man 
can  \\ith  difficulty  enter  into  the  Kin^om  of  Go<l 
(Mt  19^).     Ultimately,  too,  men  are  sifted  out  and 
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their  destiny  is  determined  by  their  attitude  to  < 
Himself  and  His  brethren ;  some  will  sit  down  ! 
with  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  in  the  King-  i 
dom  of  God;  others  will  be  oast  into  the  outer 
darkness,  where  there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnash- 
ing of  teeth  (Mt  25»i-*'). 

But,  genenilly,  it  is  the  ideal  which  is  ])reHent  | 
wiUi  Jesus ;  He  prefers  to  look  at  the  ixMsibilities ; 
He  does  not  see  capacity  for  evil ;  He  tries  rather 
to  discover  the  latent  powers  and  potencies  of  good. 
An  incident  such  as  that  recorded  in  Jn  8^'^^  is 
striking  proof  of  this.  Jenus  there  sees  not  simply 
the  sinner,  but  the  possibility  of  good  in  the 
sinner.  His  final  worn  to  her,  therefore,  is  not 
one  of  condemnation :  '  Neither  do  I  condemn 
thee ;  go  thy  way  ;  from  henceforth  sin  no  more.' 
Man,  tnerefore,  is  croiK'ned  with  high  dignity  and 
solemn  grandeur  because  he  is  akin  to  the  Divine. 
If  Jesus  had  not  believed  in  the  caijacity  for  good 
even  in  the  most  unlikely  and  unexpected  people, 
what  we  read  recorded  oi  Him  and  Iiis  work  would 
never  have  happened.  Of  set  purpose  He  turned 
from  folk  who  were  reputable,  respectable,  and, 
in  the  conventional  sense,  righteous  and  holy.  He 
came  not  to  the  whole,  but  to  the  sick  ;  not  to  call 
the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance  (Lk  5'^* '-). 
He  turned  to  those  without  repute,  to  the  so-called 
*  sinners,*  in  the  faith  that  goodness  lived  within 
their  hearts ;  and  history  tells  us  that  He  was  not 
disappointed.  He  sought  for  the  common  man, 
unsophisticated,  unconventional ;  and  we  read  that 
He  was  often  surprised  and  astonished  at  what 
the  common  man  reveale<l  to  Him  (Mt  8^^) ;  Jesus 
may  thus  be  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  discrovcr 
the  true  significance  of  common  men  and  common 
things.  They  were  significant  betrause  they  led 
up  to  and  implied  more  than  themselves;  at  the 
base  and  heart  of  each  there  was  God. 

But  to  Jesus  man  was  not  one  object  or  thin" 
among  other  objects  or  things  in  the  natural  worhL 
He  was  not  simply  a  ])art  of  Nature.  *  How  much 
then  is  a  man  of  more  value  than  a  sheep ! ' 
(Mt  12").  If  the  recovery  of  one  sheep  brought 
joy  to  the  shepherd  in  charge  of  the  flock,  a  man, 
by  his  choice  and  pursuit  of  the  good,  could  bring 
joy  to  the  heart  of  Gkxl  (Lk  15''^).  He  was  of 
value,  as  a  lost  coin  is  of  value,  for  which  a  woman 
sweeps  the  house  and  searches  diligently  until  she 
finds  it  (Lk  \5^^^) ;  or  as  a  son  is  of  value,  who, 
even  if  he  has  left  home  for  a  far  country  and 
there  wasted  his  substance  in  riotous  living,  is 
still  dear  to  his  father's  heart  (Lk  \'y^-^). 

To  Jesus,  man,  as  a  spiritual  being,  made  in  the 
image  of  God,  who  is  Spirit,  took  precedence  of 
all  material  things.  The  death  of  the  Ixxly  was 
merely  a  temporal  event ;  but  to  think  and  believe 
and  flMrt  as  if  the  material  world  was  all,  was  tiie 
death  of  the  soul  (Lk  12"").  It  was  to  deny  C;o<l 
by  forcetting  Him,  and  at  bottom  meant  the 
surrender  of  one's  life  as  9l  person  and  the  en- 
deavour to  become  a  ^/ti/i^.  Such  was  the  act  of 
a  fool.  To  Jesus  the  spintual  side  was  all ;  or,  in 
relation  to  other  things  it  was  the  central,  con- 
trollinff  principle,  the  Jons  ct  origo  of  all  besides. 
The  life  is  'more  than  the  meat,  and  the  body 
thui  the  raiment'  (Mt  6^°).  'A  man's  life  con- 
risteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  which 
he  possesseth '  (Lk  12»).  <  What  shall  it  profit  a 
man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world,  and  forfeit  his 
life?' (Mt  16^). 

From  a  strictly  moral  standpoint  the  same  truth 
held  good  of  man;  he  alone  of  all  natural  crea- 
tmes  was  capable  of  good  and  ill ;  things  could 
not  defile ;  they  were  unmoral,  and  knew  neither 
good  nor  bad;  defilement  could  come  only  from 
spirit,  from  man,  and  it  proceeded  from  the 
thongfatsand  purposes  of  his  heart  (Mt  15^o-  "•  ^^•^). 
If  the  imier  life  was  watched,  and  its  waters  and 


streams  kept  pure,  all  was  well ;  from  without 
there  was  no  danger,  >)ecause  things  had  no  power. 
It  was  similar  in  re^^ard  to  the  nature  of  the  true 
good.  It  was  an  mward  possession;  moth  and 
rust  consumed  material  tlungs,  but  they  could 
not  touch  spiritual  treasure,  which  made  up  the 
wealth  of  the  soul ;  this  "was  treasure  in  heaven, 
and  as  such  would  abide  (Mt  6'-*).  It  M'a«  the  good 
incorjiorated,  as  it  were,  into  the  verj'  life  and 
spirit  of  man.  Such  also  was  the  Kmgdorn  of 
heaven.  Men  could  not  see  it ;  it  did  nut  come 
by  observation  ;  it  was  within  (Lk  \7^^'  -*). 

There  is  a  revelation  of  God  in  Nature ;  there 
is  a  revelation  of  God  in  man ;  alx)ve  all,  in  the 
moral  consciousness  of  man.  Pcophi  often  asked 
Jesus  for  a  sign  or  miracle  to  show  them  that  His 
teaching  was  true.  But  Jesus  gave  no  sign. 
The  tem*hing  itself  was  its  own  sign  and  witness 
(Lk  11^*-*);  its  presence  was  also  an  argument; 
it  *doth  1)oth  shine  and  give  us  sight  to  see.' 
The  rich  man  in  the  torments  of  hell-fire  might 
ask  that  a  messenger  be  sent  to  his  brethren — 
that  some  one  should  rise  from  the  dead  to  warn 
them  from  his  fate ; — surely  at  a  miracle  they 
would  repent?  But  the  appeal  of  Jesus  ever 
addressed  itself  to  the  moral  considousuess  of 
man.  'They  have  Moses  and  the  prophets;  let 
them  hear  them.  ...  If  they  hear  not  closes  and 
the  prophets,  neither  will  they  be  iKirsuaded  though 
one  rise  from  the  dead '  (Lk  Ifi^^'^'O.  In  this  as^>ect 
John  also,  in  the  Prologue  to  his  C;k>spel,  deimes 
for  us  the  nature  of  man.  There  was  a  light  which 
lighted  evci-y  man  as  he  came  into  the  world.  The 
source  of  this  light  was  God.  Its  sunreme  mani- 
festation was  in  Jesus;  in  Him  was  life,  and  the 
life  wa**  the  light  of  men  (.In  V-\ 

Man,  then,  as  spiritual,  takes  precedence  of 
every  tiling  else  that  is.  He  is  nut  a  means  or  a 
thing ;  he  is  an  cud  in  himself.  In  the  time  of 
Jesus,  however,  as  has  also  hap|)ened  in  other 
[)eriotls  of  history,  the  customs  and  institutions 
which  man  had  made  had  l>ec'ome  his  master,  were 
obs<!uring  his  vision  and  keeping  him  from  his 
true  guotl.  One  of  these  institutions  was  that  of 
the  Sabbath.  A  man  might  nut  heal  anuther 
man  on  the  Sabl)ath  ;  yet  if  a  shetrp  hud  fallen  into 
a  well  he  might  ;^et  it  out,  ur  if  liis  ux  ur  his  ass 
were  thirsty  he  might  lead  them  to  the  ^iool.  Je&ns 
enforces  the  true  order;  the  Sabbath  was  made 
for  man  ;  it  was  a  means  for  his  good ;  it  was  a 
custom,  an  institution,  a  thing,  and,  as  comimred 
with  spirit,  occupied  a  strictly  suliordinate  place. 
It  was  similar  with  every  custom  and  institution 
man  hod  motle  (Mt  12»--^  Mk  2'^-«*). 

In  sayinj;  tiiis,  <lesus  stood  emphatically  for 
progress ;  lie  practically  said  also  tliat  there  was 
something  in  the  life  ot  man  which  neither  insti- 
tutions nor  the  social  order  nor  civic  legislation 
could  ever  fully  express ;  man  bore  the  iiitiiiite 
within  him ;  deep  and  ineradicable,  within  his 
life,  there  was  the  life  of  God.  Man  was  there- 
fore immortal.  If  we  lulinit  the  premises,  no 
other  conclusion  is  ]>ussilile.  The  fact,  said  Jesus 
in  eflect,  that  we  can  stand  in  relation  to  God, 
that  we  can  speak  with  Him  and  commune  with 
Him,  is  itself  the  promise  and  pledge  of  im- 
morta,lity.  Because  He  lives,  we  live  also  (Jn  H^**). 
God  *is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  tli«i  living, 
for  all  live  unto  him'  (Lk  2<)^^).  And  thus  the 
chief  end  of  man  was  to  know  God  and  Jesus 
Christ  whom  He  ha<l  sent  (Jn  17') ;  his  true  voca- 
tion was  to  seek  tiie  king<luni  of  God  and  His 
righteousness  (Mt  (r").  IJecause  ho  wjl**  made  in 
God's  image,  and  was  nlile.  in  some  measure,  to 
rejiresent  Him  and  reveal  Him,  man  was  endowed 
with  a  i>eculiar  dignity.  But  here  again  Jesus 
spoke  in  the  language  of  the  ideal.  Immortality 
was  a  possibility  for  man ;  it  was  in  some  sense 
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an  achievement ;  it  van  nJao  xomethiDg  that  could 
be  liKtt.  But  it  was  sometliiDg  of  which  every 
man  was  capable. 

(n  concluHion,  the  Btronpeat  argunient  for  the 
digDity  and  worth  of  man  is  to  be  found  in  Jesus 
Himself.  He  called  Himself  the  Son  of  Man; 
Avbatever  t«uc1ied  man  and  his  well-being  was 
His  concern.  HU  teochini;  and  His  life  were  such 
tliat  men  lind  it  ImiioHMye  to  rei»ird  Him  from 
the  ordinary  human  standpoint.  They  have  cKin- 
«eived  of  Him  as  Divine ;  they  say  that  Hia  entry 
into  human  life  to  itliare  tlie  common  pain  and 
toil  and  death  was  a  purely  voluntary  act.  Siicli 
is  not  only  a  view  hold  by  theologians,  but  one 
which  is  entertained  to-day  by  men  of  science. 
ail  Oliver  Lod(;e  speaks  of  Jesus  as  being  willing 
to  share  the  life  of  a  peasant,  and  as  l«ing  the 
liest  race-asset  that  men  poiueHS  [HAberl  Joamal, 
Oct.  11K)4).  From  whatever  standpoint,  however. 
He  is  viewed,  the  presence  of  Jesus  in  humanity 
can  only  add  inu&lunlably  to  its  worth  and  dignity. 
In  set  doctrine  Jesus  tanght  very  little  ai  to  the 
nature  of  man.  To  really  see  uhat  He  thought 
about  man  and  the  value  He  set  on  him,  we  must 
look  at  Jesus'  life.  Me  came  to  do  the  will  of 
Hia  Father  and  to  occoinplUh  His  work  (Jn  6^  9') ; 
He  camo  to  give  life,  and  to  give  it  abundantly 
Wn  lO'*) :  He  came  not  to  be  mmUtered  unto,  but 
to  minister,  and  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for 
many  (Mt  20«).  That  He  loved  men  is  a  common- 
place. He,  beyond  all  other  teachers  and  leaders 
whom  we  know,  '  stood  stoutly  for  the  human,' 
and  mode  the  cause  of  man — the  true  well-being 
of  man— take  precedence  of  every  other  thing  and 
■cause.  It  was  not  that  men  were  better  in  His 
than  in  any  other  age ;  it  was  that  He  ever  saw 
men  in  the  light  of  the  ideal,  and  ever  fonnd  at 
the  root  of  man's  life  the  life  of  God.  To  say  this 
is  to  say  also  that  among  all  the  benefactors  of 
humanity.  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is,  par  excettence, 
the  Friend  of  Man.  He  thought  that  the  common 
weal— man  and  man's  true  cause  and  good— was 
worth  living  tor  with  absolute  devotion ;  should 
things  so  require,  it  was  also  worth  dying  for. 
And,  as  Jesus  Himself  has  said,  greater  love  hath 
BO  man  than  this  (Jn  15"). 

Psychologically,  man,  in  the  thought  of  Jcsns, 
is  made  up  of  two  parts,  soul  and  body,  or  spirit 
and  flesh.  But  He  speaks,  as  a  moral  teacher, 
«f  man  in  his  broad  general  aspect,  and  is  not 
«oncerned  with  minute  psychological  distinotions 
<cf.  Mt  lO"-"  16»26",  Mk  8«,  Lk  18"). 

LITKUIUUI.— Grinun-Ttaij'fr,  Lex,  (.n.  itir,  •,6rvr>i :  Uut- 
5nn'  DB.  nii.  'Usn':  A.  B.  Bnice,  Tlu  EinmtoM  aj  God.  and 
oClier  worlu :  Jubn  (Unl,  intradHMfMI  to  Iht  Philotapha  of 
Srligian :  A.  M.  FUrbalm,  Stadia  in  On  Ufl  of  ChriMt ;  Laid- 
]>w,  fiiM.  Dad.  qf  Man ;  Wmdt,  Teadiijig  of  Jam ;  N.  T. 
TheoL  of  Wela,  BejnoMu,  «to.;  U.  E.  UoiinlnR.  Srmunt 
tliSM).  p.  47:  H.  Buib^  Thi  if™  Liji  (ISOO),  p.  10;  J. 
UarttDuu,  Baun  tf  TtviigM  OSn),  ii.  p.  280;  V.  FuH. 
Famllia  and  DifimOlia'  (IBM!  pl  IM :  W;  Oladdm,  flui~  -  - 


!i^>-.  ?:..!?*=' 


<iBw>.: 


Lifi  (ISOO),  p.  I. 

■'  -  ~"-  if.  I 

I.  flu 
Uffhtfoot.  CambHiiO'  Sei 
itMian  Doefn'MflMM),  p. 


and  Couroffe  0^^'Vl  •"  ~ 

E.  Wheeler. 
HAKABM     (Movaiir,    Ac    13>  =  Menahem,    dok;, 
'comforter,' 2  K  15"  ete.),— Two  facta  oidy  are  re- 
corded in  Scripture  concerning  Manaen.     In   his 

eld  age  he  was  a  Christian  minister ;  in  youtli  he 
waa  foster-brother  of  Herod  the  tetrarch,  i.e. 
Antipas  (Ac  13').  But  thin  must  be  read  side  by 
side  with  a  statement  of  Josephus,  who  tells  us 
iAnt.  XV.  X.  6)  that,  some  few  years  before,  another 
Manaen  (or  Manaem)  had  come  into  touch  ii-ith 
another  Herod,— the  Great.  The  double  parallel 
np|>ears  too  striking  to  be  mere  coincidence.     It 

tween  the  two  stories,  and  from   them   we   may 
inforentially  derive  much  light- 
ly The  connexion  between  the  Manaen  ijf  JoKpkiu 


and  Herod  the  Grea (.—When  Herod  was  yet  a 
schoolboy,  he  was  one  day  greeted  in  the  street  by 
this  Manaen,  who  i)atted  him  on  the  bock,  and 
saluted  him  as  future  king  of  the  Jews.  As  Anti- 
pater,  Herod's  father,  was  only  a  militaiy  governor, 
the  prediction  seemeil  absurd.  But  Manaen  was 
un  nssene,  one  of  the  stalwart  Puritans  of  that 
day,  who  had  a  reputation  not  only  for  ausUrity 
but  for  predictive  powers  (Jos,  BJ  II.  viii.  12) ; 
and  the  words  induced  the  lad  to  make  further 
inquiry.  Manaen  persisted,  adding  that  the  coming 
dignity  would  not  be  accompanied  by  righteous 
living,  and  that  God's  punishment  would  visit  his 
later  life.  Abont  fifteen  years  later  (B.C.  37),  when 
the  first  part  of  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  Herod 
sent  for  the  old  Elssene,  and  ever  after  honoured 
him  and  his  sect.  If,  as  Lighttoot  conjectures,  he 
was  the  same  Manaen  who,  being  vice-president 
of  the  Sanhedrin  under  Hillel,  led  away  eighty 
others  to  the  service  of  Herod,  and  inaugurated  a 
system  of  laxer  living,  then  the  connexion  did  not 
the  nioTol  proHt  of  the  older  man,  and  he 


may  have  been  alluded  to  (as  Plumptre  thinks)  liy 
our  Lord  under  the  figure  of  the  shaken  reed  (Mt 
11'),  and  as  a  soft-clad  dweller  in  royal  households. 


1  of  the  shaken  reed  (M 
'n  royal  household: 
<  the  origin  of  the 


Perhaps,  too,  this  defection  w 
sect  of  the  Uerodlans  (Mk  3«, 

2.  ComiexioH  bttmefa  the  later  Manaen  and 
Herod  Antipag. — The  facts  related  above  seem  to 
constitute  an  intelligible  foundation  for  the  circum- 
stances of  Manoen's  life  noted  in  Ac  13'.  Antipas 
was  a  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  if  the  old  king 
had  an  elder  Manaen  living  in  his  household, 
nothing  would  be  mure  natural  than  that  a  yonng 
Herod  and  a  young  Manaen  (perhaps  a  grandson, 
since  Manaen  the  elder  was  a  man  of  standing 
when  Herod  tlie  Great  was  a  boy)  should  be 
brought  up  together.  What  thU  implied  it  is 
difficult  to  determine,  since  '  foater-brother'  (iri'v- 
rpo^t)  has  both  a  narrower  and  a  wider  meaning. 
It  may  only  indicate  that  the  children  were  mu^ 
together.  Manaen  may  well  have  shared  both  the 
home-life  and  the  subsequent  education,  under  a 

Krivat«  tutor  at  Rome,  which  Antipas  and  Arche- 
lus  enjoyed  (Ant.  XVII.  i.  3).  On  the  other  hand, 
Archelaus  is  not  mentioned  here,  ho  perhaps  the 
narrower  sense  of  ctiWpo^i  may  be  pressed,  thitt 
Manaen's  mother  was  also  nurse  to  Antipns.  In 
either  case  it  is  suggestive  to  contemplate  the 
murderer  of  John  the  Ba_ptiBt  and  paramour  of 
Herodias,  side  by  side  vnth  the  man  of  ascetic 
Essene  stock,  subsequently  a  teacher  in  the  Church 
of  Christ. 

3.  Manaen's  rtlufious  dtctlopment  and  influence. 
—One  wonders  how  the  companion  of  Herod 
became  the  servant  of  Christ.  His  name  ('  con- 
soler ')  may  indicate  that  his  parents  were  of  that 
spiritually  watehfnl  circle  who  Wfuted  for  the  con- 
solation of  Israel  (Lk  2^).  According  to  the 
Talmud  (Jerus.  Ber.  ii.  4).  Menahem  was  to  be  one 
of  the  titles  of  the  Messiah,  and  indeed  it  became 
so  (see  1  Jn  2'  rofxifXirrot,  used  in  Job  Iff'  [Aq. 
Thood.]B3  tr.  of  nrp).  The  name  was  sometimes 
given  to  children  at  this  period,  with  Messianic 
thoughts  and  hopes.  Manaen  is  like  a  ferry- 
chain  whose  ends  are  visible  and  whose  centre 
is  submerged.  We  know  of  his  childhood  and 
old  age :  his  mature  manhood  we  can  only  con- 
jecture. Bnt  we  know  at  least  that  he  pas-ed 
through  tlie  Gospel  period  of  John  the  Baptist's 
nreaching  and  Jesus  Christ's  niinistry.  He  may 
have  been  amongst  the  number  of  those  who 
listened  on  the  Jordan's  banks,  and  brought 
tidings  to  Antipas.  At  any  rate,  in  Herod's  house- 
hold he  must  have  heard  the  stirring  worils  of 
the  rugged  prophet  of  the  old  Essene  type,  and  if 
Herod  '  hevd  gladly,'  how  much  more  Manaen  ! 
The  twin-texts,   '  iiopent  ye '    and   '  Behold    the 
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Lunl>i'  may  well  have  become  the  head-lights  of 
his  course,  and  the  forerunner's  words  have  led  to 
Christ  one  more  fruitful  servant.  There  is  much 
to  indicate  that  the  lonely  ministry  in  the  castle  of 
Machsrus  was  not  barren  of  results.  Besides 
Manaen,  we  know  of  spiritual  interests  kindled  in 
Joanna,  wife  of  Herod*s  maior-domo  (Lk  8'),  in  the 
king's  courtiers  {fioffiKucdt^  «fn  4^),  perhaps  in  Uero- 
dion  (Ro  16"),  whose  name  indictates  court  con- 
nexions ;  we  know,  furtiier,  that  there  were  servant^i 
to  whom  Herod  talked  on  religious  topics  (Mt  14"*)- 
And  among  these  Manaen  may  well  have  l)ecn  one 
of  those  unseen  influences  for  good  which  alone  can 
account  for  some  of  the  better  impulKcs  of  Herod's 
inconsistent  life.  What  passed  between  the  foster- 
brothers  after  John's  murder?  Was  Manaen  a 
silent  or  a  protesting  spectator  when  Jesus  was 
mocked  ?  Did  the  death  of  Christ  complete  a  work 
of  grace  already  begun  at  the  death  of  John  ?  Did 
the  Resurrection  of  Christ  (no  rumour  this  time, 
Mt  14*,  but  a  well  attested  fact)  seal  for  ever  tlie 
allegiance  of  a  halting  disciiiie  ?  Did  he  remain  in 
the  train  of  his  foster-brother  till  the  latter  left  for 
Borne  in  a.d.  39?  If  so,  he  may  have  gone  to 
Antioch  at  that  date,  and  been  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Church  in  that  city,  which  comes  into  view 
about  A.D.  41  (Ac  11^).  He  wouhl  then  rank 
amonjgst  that  honoured  company  whose  consistent 
practice  of  the  faith  they  professed  iirst  won  them 
the  name '  Christian,' Christ's  man, —honoured  since 
with  world-wide  acceptance  wherever  the  gosj>el 
messa^  has  spread.  At  Antioch,  in  any  case,  we 
find  him  four  years  later  occupying  a  position  of 
authority  (Ac  13*).  If  he  was  a  prophet,  we  have 
an  interesting  link  with  the  old  Essone  foreteller 
of  Herod  the  Great's  reign.  But  perhaps  the  copu- 
lative particles,  strictly  pressed,  rank  him  as 
teacher  and  not  as  prophet.  He  must  by  this  time 
have  become  somewhat  advanced  in  years.  If  St. 
Luke  also  came  from  Antioch  (Euseb.  HE  3.  4),  it 
may  have  been  from  Manaen  that  he  learned 
certain  details  concerning  Herod  and  Jolm  which 
are  peculiar  to  his  Gospel.  We  last  cntch  sight  of 
Manaen  in  that  hallowed  gathering  when  he  and 
his  fellows  in  the  ministry  willingly  surrendered 
their  two  ablest  men,  Bamaltas  aiid  Saul,  for  the 
evangelization  of  the  world.  He  who  was  called 
by  his  parents  '  the  comforter '  cheerfully  yielded 
to  the  nigher  voice  of  the  heavenly  *  Comforter ' 
(Ac  13*),  and  tarried  by  the  stufl',  while  others 
went  forth  to  the  fight. 

LimtATUES.— Usrhtfoot,  PitmAn'i  ed.  iii.  211;  Joe.  Ant.  xv. 
X.  5,  BJ  n.  TiiL  ;  Pfumptre.  £16.  Educ.  ii.  20. 82 ;  art.  in  Smith's. 
HuUno',  and  Fftirbaim's  DB  (l>v  Ilackett,  Cowan,  and  Dickson 
icipecuvelyX  and  in  Bneye.  BM.  (by  CheyneX 

H.  C.  Lees. 
UHASBBH.— The  well-known  king  of  Judah, 
mentioned   as   a   link  in  our  Lord's  genealogy, 
Mt  1" 

KUOEB.— The  AV  and  RV  tr.  of  0drvi7  in  Lk 
5?-^".  In  Lk  13",  the  only  other  place  where 
^TFii  occurs  in  NT,  AY  anu  RV  both  render  it 
'  stall,'  though  RVm  gives  '  manger.'  The  ])recise 
meaning  of  ^rrti  is  somewliat  uncertain,  opinions 
difiering  as  to  whether  it  denotes  a  stall  or  a 
nuMffer  within  a  stall. 


(Land  qf  Israel,  p.  73)  supposes  that  Mary  and 
Joseph,  iriio  ooold  not  find  room  in  the  x«r«;ip/c««,  were  obli(i:cid 
to  10  to  Mine  poor  house  hard  by,  where  there  was  '  an  upi^er 
plufonn'  for  people  and  *a  lower  platform'  for  cattle,  and 
that  *  in  the  lower  portion  allotted  to  the  cattle  the  Infant  when 
bom  WM  nataral]>'  laid  at  onre  in  the  long  earthen  trough 
wfaidi  eerree  for  a  manger,  and  into  which  the  fodder  is  pu8he<i 
from  tbe  floor.'  If  the  nmriXvum  was  like  a  modem  Eastern 
and  if  tbe  ^rm  belonged  to  it  (see  bolow),  Mar>'  and 
li  wient  to  one  of  the  italli  for  cattle  and  beauts  of  burden 
In  tbe  oatelde  waU.  and  there  the  babe  was  I  torn.  Meyer 
(on  Vk  SO  favours  Uie  view  that  ^r>«i  means  a  feeding-trough 
'  In  a  ikaUe.  In  any  case,  ^T»r,  as  its  derivation  implies, 
\  a  fecding*pbu9e  for  animals. 


Opinions  further  differ  as  to  whether  the  ^dri^i; 

in  question  was  a  cuve  or  grotto  in  the  liniCHtone 

rock  of  the  neighbourhood  used  as  a  stable,  or  an 

enclosure  fenced  in. 

The  former  view,  which  has  the  weight  of  pendstent  tradition, 
is  due  to  Justin  Martvr,  who  tells  us  that  Chrittt  was  born  *  in 
a  certain  cave  near  the  village,'  which  cave,  he  says,  had  been 

Eoint^  out  by  Isaiah  as  *  a  ngn/  For  this  latter  circumstance 
e  founds  upon  Is  33i*^  LX3k,  '  lie  shall  dwell  in  the  lofty  cave 
of  the  strong  rock '  (Trj/phOt  70  and  7S).  A  similar  statement  is 
made  bv  Ongen,  who  attimis  that  in  his  day  there  was  shown 
at  Uelhfchcm  *  the  cave  where  Jesus  was  born,  and  the  manger 
ill  the  cave  where  lie  was  ^Tapped  in  swaddling  bands'  (tr.  Celt, 
i.  51). 

There  is,  of  course,  nothing  improbable  in  this 

traditional  view  that  the  place  where  Mary  sought 

nlielter  was  a  oa,ve,  for  throughout  Palestine  such 

eaves  or  grottoes  were  and  are  commonly  used  as 

stables.    The  other  view,  that  the  tftdrvrf  was  an 

enclosure,  is  favoured   by  many.     According  to 

Schleusner,  it  was  the  open  courtyard  attached  to 

the  inn  and  enclosed  by  a  rough  fenc^,  into  which 

the   cattle  would   be    shut  at  night,   and   where 

lKx>rer  travellers  might  lodge,  when  from  want  of 

room  in  the  inn,  or  want  of  means  to  \w.y  for  room, 

they  could  find  no  other  place.     This  view  is  sup- 

1>orted  by  the  Vulg.  {prarscjnuni)  and  the  Peshitta. 
t  is,  moreover,  significant  that  the  earliest  Chris- 
tian artists  represent  the  Nativity  as  in  an  oi>en 
courtyard. 

Stanley,  who  opposes  the  view  that  the  ^twj  was  a  cave, 
docs  so  partly  on  the  ground  of  Alt  2ii  and  partly  on  the 
ground  of  the  supenttitious  tendency  to  associate  sacred  events 
\nth  caves.  He  says  {SP  p.  440) :  *  As  soon  as  the  religion  of 
I'alestine  fell  into  the  hands  of  Europeans,  it  is  lianily  too  much 
to  say  that  it  l)ccaine  "  a  religion  of  caves." '  He  further  notes 
that  when  the  Convent  of  the  Nativity  was  dismantled  during 
the  invasion  of  Ibrahim  l*asha,  it  was  fouml  that  the  traditional 
cave  had  been,  in  pre-f^hristian  times,  a  place  of  sepulture,  and 
was  therefore  not  at  all  likely  ever  to  have  been  used  by  Jell's 
aa  a  manger. 

It  has  l)een  comnumly  but  too  readily  a.s.sumed 
that  the  prc<:ise  meaning  of  fftdrvri  in  St.  Luke*s 
account  must  be  determined  by  our  interpretation 
of  KardXvfia,  This  a]>pears  to  be  a  groundless 
assumption.  It  is  not  sjiid  by  St.  Luke  that  the 
0(iryi7  was  connected  with  the  inn.  In  2^* "  the 
definite  article  is  not  used  :  for,  th4>ugh  it  api^ears 
in  the  TR  and  a  few  MSS  of  minor  importanc*c,  in 
which  it  was  probably  inserted  to  designate  the 
well-known  0dnn;,  pre]>onderating  evidence  is  alto- 
gether against  it.  It  occurs,  as  the  l)est  MSS 
show,  in  V.**,  but  there  it  clearly  refers  to  the 
<t>6.Tvri  si)oken  of  in  vv.'*  ^^.  It  is  at  least  i>ossible 
tliat  the  0<irr};  did  not  belong  to  the  KardXu/ia  at 
all,  and  it  is  worth  noting  as  subordinate  evidence 
for  this  that  the  Protcvangcl  of  James  and  the 
Arabic  Gospel  of  the  Infancy  do  not  connect  *  the 
cave  *  of  which  they  both  speak  with  the  inn. 

Our  conclusion,  then,  seems  clear  that,  whether 
the  ^drvi;  was  a  <'a,ve  or  an  enclasure,  it  wa««  cer- 
tainly a  pla(«  where  cattle  were  housed  or  fed. 
It  ca,nnot  be  maintained  that  there  Ls  anything 
improl>nble  or  unreasonable  in  the  continuous 
Christian  tradition  which  goes  back  to  the  first 
decade  of  the  second  centurj'.  Nor  is  the  pious 
sentiment  groundless  which  has  pictured  the  oirth 
of  the  world's  Redeemer  in  circumstances  so 
humble,  and  has  lingered  in  loving  and  grateful 
meditation  over  His  manger  cradle.  See  also  artt. 
Rethleiiem  and  Cave. 

LrriRATURE. — Schleusner,  Lfz.  s.v,  ^irvn  ;  Meyer- Weisw  on 
Lk  27;  Keim,  Jettwt  of  N(uarn  (Eng.  tr.  ii.  80);  Edersheim, 
Li/f  and  TiiM»  of  Jcirus^  i.  185 ;  Stanley,  SP,  and  Tristram, 
Land  of  luraul,  as  quoted ;  Ilepworth  Dixon,  //o/y  Land,  i. 

oh.  13.  J.  Cromarty  SxMitii. 

MANIFESTATION.— 1.  The  historic  manifesta- 
tion.— We  shall  not  attempt  in  this  article  to  say 
anything  alK)ut  such  manifestations  of  Christ  a«* 
those  alluded  to  in  Jn  1*,  where  He  is  si)oken  of 
as  the  Light  which  lighteth  ever}'  man  coming  into 
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the  world.  Our  first  point  must  obviously  be  that 
manifestation  in  the  flesh  of  which  St.  Paul  speaks  in 
liis  letter  to  Timothy  (I  Ti  3**).  We  are  so  accuB- 
tomed  to  its  outward  form  that  to  some  extent  we 
have  lost  its  significance.  Not  in  the  court  as  a 
king's  son,  not  in  the  Temple  as  the  member  of  a 
priestly  family,  not  in  the  wilderness  as  the  son  of 
some  aged  solitary  who  had  c^ven  up  the  world, 
but  in  the  familiar  commonplace  surroundings  of 
a  peasant  family,  as  the  Son  of  Mary,  the  wife  of 
a  village  carpenter.  This  was  the  presentation 
of  God  to  tlie  world.  Any  of  the  other  forms 
would  have  been  more  in  accord  with  human  ex- 
pectations. But  we  are  learning  more  and  more 
every  day  that  God  loves  tlie  natural,  not  the  out- 
of-the-way,  as  a  means  for  manifestation.  And 
this  manifestation,  first  in  the  manger  at  Bethle- 
hem, then  in  the  home'  at  Nazareth,  was  the  out- 
ward setting  of  the  Divine  Life,  both  simple  and 
natural.  There  were  no  miracles,  no  strange 
exhibitions  of  unseen  powers,  no  external  signs 
that  led  the  men  of  Nazareth  to  mark  out  that 
home  as  being  specially  remarkable.  Mary  and 
Joseph,  who  alone  knew  the  secret,  read  the 
wonder  of  it  in  the  spotless  life  which  from  infancy 
to  manhood  unfolded  new  beauties  every  day. 
Nothing  like  it  had  they  ever  seen  or  heard. 

2.  Manifestation  by  si<jins. — But  this  manifesta- 
tion of  God  in  human  character,  though  the  only 
one  seen  during  thirty  out  of  thirty-three  years, 
was  not  the  only  one.  His  mother  evidently  ex- 
pected something  further.  When  He  left  His 
nome  to  begin  His  ministry,  she  felt  sure  that  this 
reserve  and  silence  woula  l>e  broken.  It  might 
come  at  an^  place,  and  at  any  time.  And  it  was 
in  accord  witn  the  humility  and  kindness  of  her 
character  that  she  should  believe  it  might  come  at 
a  small  village  feast  to  meet  a  temporary  social 
need.  It  is  plain  from  our  Lord's  reply  (Jn  2*) 
that  she  was  looking  for  some  manifestation,  for 
He  told  her  that  the  hour  for  such  had  not  come. 
It  is  equally  plain  that  she  read  in  His  words 
only  a  correction  of  her  eagerness  and  supposition 
that  she  best  knew  the  occasion.  She  iiad  no 
doubt  tliat  He  would  help,  and  gave  directions 
accordingly.  And  in  that  secret  miracle,  appar- 
ently uni)erceived  at  the  time,  and  discovered  only 
when  there  was  an  opportunity  to  ask  the  servants. 
He  manifested  forth  His  glory. 

This  is  typical  of  the  many  manifestations  that 
followed  during  the  three  years.  They  were  not 
wonders  wrouglit  to  force  men's  belief,  but  si^s 
of  Divine  character.  They  were  bits  of  teachmg 
by  illustration,  object-lessons  as  we  should  call 
them.  He  never  would  work  a  miracle  for  the 
sake  of  astonishing  men,  though  He  wafi  often 
asked  to  do  so  (Mt  12»<'-  W^-).  They  were  all 
signs  of  God's  sympathy  with  the  neeas  of  men, 
and  the  desire  He  had  to  relieve  them.  (Sec 
Wace,  Some  Central  Points  of  Our  Lord^s  Ministry y 
p.  133). 

3.  Manifcstatimi  of  the  Trans fiffurat ion.  —  For 
some  eighteen  months  there  had  been  wonderful 
manifestations  of  Divine  character  and  power,  but 
no  personal  manifestation.  Like  any  one  else, 
Christ  was  seen  tired,  hungry,  asleep,  and  in  pain 
through  the  infirmities  and  sicknesses  of  otiiers 
that  He  carried.  He  did  not  strive  nor  cry,  neither 
was  His  voice  heard  in  the  streets  (Mt  12'').  All 
was  singularly  quiet  and  unassuming,  and  men 
might  well  wonder  what  there  was  at  the  back 
of  this  astonishing  teaching  and  these  wonderful 
works.  But  once  the  disclosure  was  made  (Mt 
17"-  II  Mk  9^'-,  Lk  9^).  See  art.  Transfigura- 
tion. 

4.  Manifestations  after  the  Besurrertion. — It  is 
very  difficult  to  realize  the  character  of  these 
revelations  of  the  Risen  Lord.     In  one  He  is  like  a 


gardener  (Jn  20"),  in  another,  a  traveller  walking 
to  a  country  village  (Lk  24"),  in  another,  a  stranger 
standing  on  the  beach  of  the  Lake  (Jn  21^).  Mk. 
speaks  of  the  appearance  to  the  two  disciples  on  the 
road  to  Emmaus  as  being  in  '  another  form '  (Mk 
16^').  They  were  manifestations  marked  by  sudden 
appearances  and  disappearances.  His  home  was 
elsewhere,  but  He  came  and  went  according 
to  the  disciples'  needs.  The  body  was  real — 
could  be  touched  as  well  as  seen.  Indeed,  He  was 
anxious  that  they  should  not  suppose  Him  to  be 
mere  spirit,  and  actually  ate  a  piece  of  broiled  fish 
before  them  in  order  to  sliow  them  the  reality  of 
His  bodily  existence  (Lk  24*^).  But  these  mani- 
festations are  characterized  by  two  features:  (1) 
they  were  made  only  to  His  friends ;  (2)  they  were 
not  apparently  surrounded  with  glory  and  majesty. 

With  r^ard  to  (1),  we  may  believe  that  only 
His  friends  could  have  perceived  them.  They 
might  have  seen  something,  as  St.  Paul's  com- 
panions did  on  the  road  to  Damascus  (Ac  9^),  but 
not  the  face  of  Christ.  Faith  and  love  were  neces- 
sary to  interpret  the  manifestations.  (2)  They 
were  not  apparently  surrounded  with  glory  anil 
majesty.  They  disturbed  and  frightened,  not 
because  they  were  expressions  of  His  eternal 
majesty,  as  that  of  the  Transfiguration  was,  but 
because  they  were  unexpected  and  sudden.  This, 
we  think,  is  singular,  and  certainly  one  of  the 
marks  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  narrative.  We 
expect  it  to  be  so  difierent,  as  is  sho^Ti  by  the 
shming  figures  that  represent  the  Risen  Lord  in 
picture  and  stained-glass  window.  But  just  as  the 
graciousness  of  a  king  leads  him  to  adopt  tlie 
dress  of  his  guest  so  as  to  make  him  more  com- 
pletely at  home,  so  our  King,  when  He  comes  to 
those  poor  labouring  folk  wliom  He  had  chosen 
for  His  Apostles,  comes  as  one  of  them. 

5.  Manifestations  to  disciples  since  tlie  Ascension, 
— There  is  a  striking  promise  in  the  words  our 
Lord  spoke  after  the  Last  Supper,  in  which  He 
declares  that  He  will  nianifest  Himself  to  the  man 
that  loves  Him.  That  this  does  not  refer  to  the 
manifestations  of  the  Resurrection,  which  were  so 
soon  to  follow,  is  clear  from  His  reply  to  Jude's 
very  natural  question  as  to  how  He  would  manifest 
Himself  to  the  disciples  and  yet  not  to  the  world 
(Jn  14^).  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  St.  John 
does  not  use  the  ordinary  Greek  word  {4>av€p6ia)  for 
manifestation,  but  takes  another  word  (^/x^aW^o;), 
which  is  employed  in  this  sense  in  only  one  other 
passage  (Mt  27*^),  where  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
saints  are  said  to  have  appeared  to  many  in  tlie 
holy  city.  That  passage  would  seem  to  indicate 
a  l>odily  appearance ;  but  our  Lord's  explanation 
contradicts  such  an  interpretation.  When  asked 
how  He  could  appear  to  the  men  who  loved  Him 
and  yet  not  to  the  world,  He  replies  that  in  the 
first  place  the  man  who  loves  Him  will  keep  His 
word,  i.e,  will  give  his  mind  to  Him,  and  ol)serve 
His  teaching,  and  then  in  his  fixed  contemplation 
and  obedience  will  realize  not  only  His  own  pres- 
ence, but  the  presence  of  the  Father.  Such  mani- 
festations as  tiiese,  then,  are  secret,  personal  reali- 
zations of  Christ's  presence,  according  more  nearly 
with  the  revelations  of  a  friend's  character  that 
we  have  in  his  letters,  or  in  his  pictures  if  he  is 
an  artist,  in  his  music  if  he  is  a  musician.  Not, 
however,  that  we  are  to  think  of  them  as  entirely 
subjective.  The  words  *  We  will  come  unto  him  ' 
teach  an  actual  spiritual  movement  on  our  Lord's 
part  towards  those  who  love  Him,  which  they  will 
teel  and  enjoy. 

To  St.  Paul,  who  did  enioy  some  actual  appear- 
ances of  Christ,  the  spiritual  revelations  were  every- 
thing ;  and  in  one  difficult  passage  he  declares  that 
tliough  he  had  known  Christ  after  the  flesh,  i.e.  in 
bodily  form,  henceforth  he  knew  Him  no  longer  in 
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that  way  [2  Co  5"),  evidently  finding  more  in  the 
indvelliug  manifsBtatiun  of  Christ  lliaa  be  hiid 
Icnown  in  the  joy  of  Christ's  visible  form. 

6.  Mani/alaliono/ltitSitond  Ar/eenl.— In  2Th 
5*,  where  AV  gives  '  with  the  brigbtnesii  of  hia 
coming,'  KV  renders  '  W  the  manifestation  of  his 
coming,'  the  Gr.  word  Eieing  inifAyiia.  Similarly 
RV  sabsCitutes  '  shall  be  niaDifested  '  for  AV 
'  ahaU  appear "  in  Col  3',  1  P  5',  1  Jn  2™  3*.  the  Gi. 
word  in  each  case  being  fanp6iu.  See  artt,  1'ar- 
OUBIA,  Second  Coming. 

G.  H.  S.  Walpole. 

■AHLIHESS.— To  the  ChrisUan,  Jqhub  is    the 

Srfect  man,  and  therefore  in  His  character  it  to 
fonnd  the  perfect  type  of  manlinexx.  At  the 
same  time,  whan  we  speak  of  the  manliness  of 
Jesna,  there  is  an  element  of  (.'hallonge  in  the 
phrase,  and  we  make  att  asHertiun  tliat  is  felt  to 
require  jnstificatiou.  This  is  doe  partly  in  the 
fact  that  the  conventional  idea  of  manliness  seems 
too  poor  a  standard  to  apply  to  Jemia,  and  partly 
to  the  fact  that  the  conrage  of  Jenmt  in  not  often 
«mpliBsized.  Gentleness,  meekneti,  and  for^vc- 
nesa  are  the  qoalitiea  by  which  His  cliaracter  was 
pre-eminently  distinguished,  and  it  is  too  often 
Asitnmed  that  these  preclude  the  [HK<f<e.ssion  of 
oonrage.  A  somewhat  complex  problem  in  thus 
raisecTby  the  disciumon  of  manliness  in  relation  to 
Jasns,  which  involves  two  qnestionH :  ( I )  Wliat  if 
the  oonventlonal  or  worldly  conception  of  manli- 


1.  TAt  eontxnllonal  or  icortilli/  eonteplion  of 
maiUineu  cannot  he  described  in  a  word,  for  a 
nnmber  of  qtulitie*  go  U>  make  up  what  the  world 
aooepta  as  a  manly  man.  (I)  There  must  be  a 
bus  of  ndeqwile  physical  itrerujth.  Men  have 
*lwaya  admired  the  athlete,  and  tliey  reject  the 
dum  to  manliness  of  those  who  are  puny  and  feeble 
in  body.  The  vigour  and  energy  of  a  strong,  well- 
disciplined  body  form  the  subntratuin  of  tho  world's 
idea  of  manliness.  A  proof  of  this  w  to  be  found 
in  the  many  eSbrts  nuide  by  Clirbtion  people  tu 
remove  the  prejudice  tliat  t'here  is  an  opposition 
between  Chnxtian  faith  and  bodily  atrcngtli.  The 
combination  of  Christian  faith  with  athletic  vigour 
has  seemed  and  does  seem  to  many  extremely 
dedrable  (cf.  'muscular  Christianity').  (2)  There 
must  be  a  sofBcient  degree  of  iniclligenre.  Ah, 
however,  the  standard  of  intelligence  demands*! 
for  manliness  is  nut  very  high,  thin  element  is  not 
greatly  emphasized.  (3)  There  must  be  the  miimt 
qmdltut  of  courage,  tcmpemnce  or  self-control, 
perseverance,  and  love  of  personal  honour.  Of  thew 
courage  is  fnndamental,  and  it  may  be  defined  a-i 
the  assertion  of  aelf  against  opjiosing  inlluenfes. 
It  is  recognized  by  the  world  in  many  fornix,  from 
the  animal  quality  of  bold  disregard  of  physical 
danger  up  to  steadfast  adherence  to  conscientious 
conviction.  At  the  same  time,  however  coiira<;conx 
a  man  may  be.  the  world  holds  him  to  come  j-hort 
of  true  raanlinens  if  he  w  not  able  to  contnil  his 
iiapolses,  whether  of  mind  or  body,  to  per^vere 
patiently  in  any  course  of  action  he  has  adopted, 
and  to  be  scmpnloua  in  guarding  his  personal 
hononr  with  life  itself  if  necessary. 


which  may  be  noticed  in 


TlKn  in  three  vAtOi    ^  

with  lUa  *l»tjii*  of  Uw  ODnrentiDiml  idea  at  m 
tfaa  vtrtaa  iDvolTed  are  mmiMtnile  with  prido,  and  Indeed  ue 
-oonnlvad  u  ^nbterlni  to  and  nippgitlnE  pridi.  Thia  ia 
flfaikiB  la  nfanl  to  coataga  and  love  ot  honour.  Scli-control, 
aaala,  li  dniimlila  larietjr  hKsiue  it>  oppotite  bririRs  ridli-ule ; 
And  panBmaMe,  bocaun  tOKlve  in  bintolenblE  la  the  proud 


m  Th>*  Idm  ol  muitlnro , 

Ideal  ot  Ui*  perTeiit  nun  ol  the  Onek 
Tba  itartlnK-piiinl  ol  pagan  ethics  la  th 
'baniiBan  (ixlaiun.'a),  ngardnl  nol 
«f  AiUnc,  Int  B«  an  obledire  tonn  oi 
ttM  M  ba  bnnd  in  tba  harmon;  of  chi 
TOt-  II.— 8 


optlmlatlc  view  ol  the  world'a  capacity  lo  ntli 
nicntA  Dt  a  good  man  is  auumed.    Wiih  the  I 

■tronv  emphjuia  beinff  laid  on  the  power  ol  the  i 
■urgcTenb  to  himwil.  With  the  IMcureang 
anuinptlon  thai  the  world  will  not  tail  to  give  C 
neceaeary  to  happineo,  lead*  to  Uie  empliaiit  In 


CB,  aitd  I'tll 


rievetopment.    Sell  I 
ctbicalthQUghl.   lln 


wBtteic'BDd  the' 


ul  quBlit}-. 


2.  Hoiofnr  itu  the  rharacter  nnrf  leifhiji^  ofJaui 
ngree  tiHlA  the  inorldly  conri-ption  of  manlinras,  rtitd 
Ivnc  far  do  theij  ■nmdify  t(.'— Woe  Je^us  a  manly 
man  according  to  the  world's  idea?  To  this  the 
answer  muHt  be  that  His  manliness  can  be  vindi- 
cated in  relation  to  all  the  qnalities  wliich  go  to 
make  a  manly  man,  but  tliat  allowance  muHt  be 
made  for  the  very  dltfcrent  ideal  in  relation  to 
which  these  qualities  were  exc^'i^<ell.  About 
physical  strength  and  intellectual  ability  it  is  n 

necessary  to  say  ai   --"-  "      "" '    -  ■" 

human  excellence  v 
considerable,  and  w 
we  discnsa  the  cliaracter  o 

ever,  is  on  quite  a  dilTercnt  plane,  and  the  coumce 
of  JcsaB  can  be  trinjnpbantly  vindicated.  The 
cleansinc  of  the  Temple  (Mt  21"-  ",  Mk  U"-",  Jn 
2"-"),  tiie  attitude  of  Jesus  towards  the  throng 
who  would  have  made  Him  king  (Jn  «"'■),  \IU 
denunciations  of  the  Pharisees  (Nit  231,  His  woes 
against  the  cities  of  Galilee  (Mt  !!*'■=*),  His  acts 
of  healing  upon  the  Sabbath,  Uia  rebuke  to  the 
])copIe  of  Nazareth  (Lk  4"'*°),  His  statement  about 
the  Temiile  (,In  a'"-*"),  His  refu.wl  of  a  sign  to  the 
scribes  (Mtl2"-«  16'-',  MkS"-",  LkllW-),  His  lost 
journey  and  entrance  into  Jenumlem  (Lk  9"),  His 
demeanour  before  the  high  priest  and  before  Pilate 
(Mt  SB"'-,  Mk  U""-,  Lk  -i-i™-)— all  show  courage  of 
the  very  first  'lunlity.  He  is  nndismayed  before 
an  unparnlloled  combination  of  atlverse  forces. 
And  the  overwhelming  forces  opposed  i/t  Him  jpve 
on  added  lustre  to  His  courage  in  dculing  faith- 
fully with  those  wliu  took  or  wore  ready  to  take 
His  part.  Hu  disciples  arc  fearlessly  rebuked 
when  they  are  in  the  wrong  (Lk  tt"-*".  Sit  16°,  Mk 
8",  Mt  IBi"-.  Mk9»,  Lk  S-St"-,  Mt  I'J",  Mk  10"-". 
Lk  18"-").  He  never  mo<lifies  His  duiiianda  in 
order  thereby  to  secure  influential  suiiporters  (Jn 
a'"-,  Mt  19""-,  Mk  10'"-,  Lk  18'"-,  Mt  8"^*  Lk 9"-«). 
Moreover,  the  inevitable  result  of  His  faithful- 
ness was  clear  to  Him  from  an  early  point  in  His 
pnblic  career.  So  there  was  nut  locking  in  His 
courage  that  element  wliich  arises  from  the  visicm 
of  the  cruel  and  sliomeful  death  awaiting  Him. 
The  self-control  of  Jesus,  again,  is  very  apparent 
in  His  life.  We  see  it  in  the  fact  that  lie  remained 
subject  t.1  Hi.-  parents  (Lk  '_■"),  and  was  30  years 
of  age  before  He  began  His  wiiiisfry.  It  i:>  dis- 
played in  a  diil'erent  relation  in  the  temptation  in 
the  wilderness  (Mt  4'-",  Lk  4'-"),  when  neither  tho 
pangfl  of  hunger  nor  the  splendid  pnwpect  of  world- 
wide dominion  cunld  overcome  His  rew>]ution.  And 
once  more,  before  the  high  priest,  ticfore  Pilate, 
and  in  the  brutal  hands  of  tlie  soldiers,  He  never 
spoke  one  tatter  or  unworthy  word,  even  though 
Peter  denied  Him  and  the  other  dm-ijiles  bad  for- 
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saken  Him.  Of  His  perseverance  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  say  that  He  was  '  obedient  even  unto  death, 
yea,  the  death  of  the  cross '  (Ph  2^). 

It  is  in  regard  to  love  of  personal  honour  that 
the  transcendent  diflerence  oetween  the  world's 
idea  of  manliness  and  the  manliness  of  Jesus  be- 
comes apparent,  just  as  also  very  varying  views 
are  to  be  found  even  among  worldly  men  as  to 
what  honour  really  is.  However,  an  integral 
element  in  honour  in  the  worldly  sense  is  the  ^>od 
opinion  of  a  man  held  by  his  fellows.  To  be  an 
inconsiderable  person  was  regarded  by  Aristotle  as 
incompatible  with  happiness.  High-mindedness  is 
one  of  the  virtues  wnich  go  to  make  the  perfect 
man,  and  *  by  a  high-mind^  man  we  seem  to  mean 
one  who  claims  much  and  deserves  much '  (Nic,  Eth, 
iv.  3,  §  3 ;  cf.  Mt23").  Even  the  proud  indifference 
of  the  Cynic  to  the  opinion  of  his  neighbours  by  its 
vehemence  betrayed  its  hollowness.  It  is  the  last 
refuge  of  pride  to  despise  all  who  do  not  acknow- 
ledge the  superiority  on  which  it  is  based.  In  the 
life  and  teacning  of  Jesus  the  centre  of  morality  is 
changed  ftrom  sdf  to  God.  Right  conduct  consists 
in  obedience  to  the  law  of  God.  The  essential 
nature  of  the  Law  is  to  love  God  and  one's  neigh- 
bour (Mt  22"-«>,  Mk  12»- »,  Lk  1(F).  The  approval 
of  God  is  thus  the  supreme  practical  consiaeration 
for  the  Christian,  while  his  relations  to  others  are 
to  be  governed  by  love  and  a  desire  for  their  good. 
There  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  It  is  to  guide 
the  conduct  of  Christians  towards  those  who  nave 
injured  them.  Now  the  riffht  and  duty  of  aveng- 
ing an  afiront  or  an  Injury  nave  always  seemed  to 
men  bound  up  with  the  love  of  honour,  and  the 
division  of  otners  into  friends  and  enemies  has 
seemed  inevitable.  But  Jesus  teaches  that  His 
followers  are  to  forgive  injuries,  and  to  love  their 
enemies  (Mt  6«-  18«i- «,  Lk  6*^  IT*-  *).  Moreover, 
they  are  not  to  meet  violence  with  violence.  And 
of  these  precepts  He  has  given  a  perfect  illustra- 
tion (Lk  4«-»  Mt  26«-»  Mk  14«,Mt  27»  Jn  8» 
10»  W^). 

It  is  in  regard  to  this  duty  of  forgiveness  that 
the  world  has  found  the  greatest  difficmty  in  asedmi- 
lating  the  views  of  Jesus,  and  has  been  inclined 
to  treat  them  as  counsels  of  perfection  which  cannot 
be  put  in  practice.  Three  de{2[ree8  of  opinion  on 
this  question  may  be  distinguished :  (1)  that  of 
those  who  altogetner  icnore  tne  teaching  of  Jesus 
as  impracticable ;  (2)  that  of  those  who  find  in  His 
teachmg  the  condemnation  of  all  resistance  to 
evil,  whether  private  or  public,  and  so  condemn 
alike  war  between  States  and  private  quarrels, 
whether  settled  by  physical  force  or  by  an  appeal 
to  courts  of  law,  tne  decisions  of  which  ultimately 
rest  on  force;  (3)  that  of  those  who  find  in  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  primaril3^  the  inculcation  of  a 
spirit  of  love  the  manifestation  of  which  is  deter- 
mined in  every  case  by  the  circumstances,  and 
which  accordingly  condemns  neither  war  nor  an 
appeal  to  force,  nor  an  appeal  to  courts  of  law, 
apart  from  the  occasion  which  gives  lise  to  them. 

With  the  first  of  these  opinions  we  are  not  con- 
cerned. The  second  has  always  been  held  by  many 
Christians.  It  is  based  especially  on  Mt  5^®"^  26** 
Lk  6*^  17'.  In  the  early  Church  it  led  to  a  strong 
feeling  against  the  propriety  of  Christians  serving 
as  soldiers  (cf.  Tertullian,  de  Idol.  ch.  19 — *  the  Lord 
in  disarming  Peter  unbelted  every  soldier').  In 
later  times  the  Society  of  Friends  have  been  the 
most  prominent  adherents  of  similar  ideas.  And 
Tolstoi,  among  modem  >\Titers  of  distinction,  holds 
such  views  in  their  most  extreme  form.  It  has  to 
be  remembered,  however,  {a)  that  the  illustrative 
sayings  of  Jesus  cannot  wisely  be  generalized  into 
universal  precepts.  To  do  this  is  to  ignore  the 
clearly  marked  feature  of  His  teaching,  in  which 
He  aimed  *  at  the  greatest  clearness  in  the  briefest 


compass.'  (b)  If  Jesus  said,  *To  him  that  smiteth 
thee  on  one  cheek  offer  also  the  other  *  (cf .  Mt  26*^ 
Jn  18^^),  He  also  told  His  disciples  to  sell  their 
garments  and  *  buy  a  sword '  (Lk  223«,  cf.  Mt  lO'^- »). 
(c)  Jesus  laid  do\^ii  a  method  of  dealing  with  one 
who  has  trespassed  against  another  which  cannot 
be  brought  within  the  boundary  of  strict  non- 
resistance,  though,  indeed,  the  motive  of  this  deal- 
ing is  undoubtedly  to  be  a  desire  for  the  good  of 
the  offender  (Mt  18"").  The  third  opinion  is  that 
which  has  generally  prevailed  among  Christians. 
According  to  it,  the  rulins  piinciple  of  a  Christian's 
conduct  is  love  towards  aU.  This  involves  at  once 
and  without  question  or  limit  the  forgiveness  of 
all  injuries  and  the  crucifying  of  the  spirit  of 
emulation  and  self-esteem  which  so  often  leads  to 
strife.  But  the  manifestation  of  heart-forgiveness 
is  to  be  regulated  by  a  wise  conception  of  the 
insurer's  welfare  and  the  welfare  of  otners.  These 
principles,  in  their  mutual  interaction,  condemn 
all  personal  vindictiveness  and  malice,  such  an 
appeal  to  violence  as  duelling,  that  litigious  spirit 
which  aims  at  getting  the  letter  of  another  in  a 
law-court,  and  all  wars  of  aggression,  as  well  as 
those  which  spring  from  national  or  personal  pride. 
They  do  not  condemn,  however,  the  establishment 
of  |ust  government  by  force  of  arms,  nor  an  appeal 
to  justice  and  a  desire  for  its  vindication  by  force, 
nor  the  use  of  arms  in  the  protection  of  the  weak.* 
There  is  thus  open  to  the  Christian  a  sphere  for 
the  exercise  of  aggressive  courage  consecrated  to 
the  furtherance  of  noble  ends.  To  right  wrong 
and  to  protect  the  weak  are  the  natural  aims  of 
Christian  manliness.  At  the  same  time  it  remains 
true  that  the  Christian  is  called  upon  to  exercise 
the  courage  of  endurance  much  more  frequently 
than  that  of  aggression.  And  the  endurance  of 
the  martyr  shows  a  quality  of  manliness  which 
transcends  all  others,  inasmuch  as  his  courage  is 
made  sublime  by  self-sacrifice. 

LiTBRATURB. — Sidffwick,  HitL  qf  Ethics ;  Paulsen,  A  System 
ofBUUcs;  Knigrht,  The  Christian  Ethic;  Martensen,  Christian 
Ethies ;  Luthardt,  Hist,  qf  Christian  Ethics ;  Benjamin  Kidd, 
Social  Evolution  ;  Eooe  Homo,  cha.  20,  21,  22 ;  Wendt,  Teach- 
ing  of  Jesus ;  Speer,  The  Principles  of  Jesus ;  Tolstoi.  The 
Christianity  <^f  Christ;  Hughes,  The  Manliness  of  Christ; 
Phillips  Brooks,  The  Candle  qf  the  Lord,  p.  268. 

Andrew  N.  Bogle. 
MANNA. — The  miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes, 
by  which  Jesus  fed  five  thousand  men,  stirred  the 
multitudes  to  fanaticism  (Jn  6^'^).  Their  first  im- 
pulse was  to  make  Jesus  king  by  force.  On  the 
morrow  they  followed  Him  across  the  sea  to  Caper- 
naum, hoping  that  He  would  feed  them  again  in 
some  supernatural  way,  and  suggesting  the  giving 
of  breaa  from  heaven  as  a  suitable  sign  in  con- 
firmation of  His  high  claims.  Would  not  the  pro- 
phet of  Nazareth  imitate  the  great  lawgiver,  who 
gave  their  fathers  bread  from  heaven?  Jesus 
turns  their  thoughts  away  from  Moses  to  God  :  *  It 
was  not  Moses  that  gave  you  the  bread  out  of 
heaven,  but  my  Father  giveth  you  the  true  bread 
out  of  heaven.'  As  GUxi  gave  the  fathers  literal 
bread  from  heaven,  so  now  He  is  giving  to  their 
children  spiritual  food  that  nourishes  the  soul 
eternally.  '  I  am  the  bread  of  life ;  he  that  cometh 
to  me  shall  not  hunger,  and  he  that  believeth  on 
me  shall  never  thirst.*  *  Your  fathers  did  eat  the 
manna  in  Uie  wilderness,  and  they  died.'  God  has 
a  far  better  gift  than  the  manna  that  was  gathered 
day  by  day  in  the  wilderness.  *I  am  the  living 
bread  that  cometh  down  out  of  heaven :  if  any 
man  eat  of  this  bread,  he  shall  live  for  ever ;  yea, 
and  the  bread  which  I  will  give  is  my  flesh,  for  the 
life  of  the  world '  (v."). 

*  Tolstoi,  with  remorseless  logic,  declares  that  a  Christian 
should  not  interfere  with  force  to  prevent  murdei^-a  precept 
which  i^ores  tiie  moral  nature  of  the  murderer  no  less  than 
the  claim  of  the  person  attacked  for  protection. 
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In  ReT  2^  the  spiritual  blessing  promiHed  by  the 
j^rified  Christ  to  the  victor  in  life  8  battle  is 
called  '  hidden  manna.'  John  K.  Sahtey. 

KAMSIOR  {/u^,  Jn  14** »).—!.  'Mansion/  like 
/MTi^,  is  properly  an  abstract  noun,  meaning;  *a 
staying,'  'an  abiding.'  In  English  literature  it  in 
first  found  in  Hampole's  Psalter ,  5.  8  (c.  1340  a.d.  ), 
*]iai  entire  in  til  Godis  house  of  heuen  and  takis 
baire  joy  and  jmiie  mansyon  in  ])axre  perfeccioun.' 
So  in  the  B  text  of  Piers  Plowman  y  Lan;;land  says 
of  Pride  (B  xiv.  26) :  *  Arst  in  the  inaister  than  in 
the  man  some  mansioun  he  hath '  (ho  dwelleth  in 
the  master  rather  than  in  the  man).  The  C  text 
<c.  1303)  keeps  the  word  while  it  extends  the  limits 
of  Pride's  abode  (xvii.  59) :  *  Other  in  the  maister, 
other  in  the  man,  some  mancion  he  shewitlu' 
Bat  Hampole  and  Lydgate  (1420)  also  use '  mansion ' 
of  a  dwelling-place.  A  charter  of  Henrj-  vi.  (1444) 
uses  it  of  a  hostel,  and  Fabyan  (1512)  of  the  chief 
residence  of  a  lord,  whence  it  gains  its  modem 
meaning  of  *an  imposing  abode,'  which  is  seen  even 
in  ShakspMire  (2  Henry  IV,  ill.  iL  351).  Bacon, 
however,  still  uses  the  word  in  its  abstract  sense  in 
the  Advafkctrnxnt  of  Learning  (1605),  and  both 
Shakspeare  and  Milton  use  it  of  *  an  abiding- place ' 
without  the  suggestion  of  a  building  (Ttmon  of 
Athens,  Y.  i  218;  Paradise  Lost,  i.  268,  viii.  296). 
From  the  Vulcate  mansiones  it  b  used  by  Wyclif 
for  *  halting-pLioes '  in  Ex  IV,  but  in  translations 
from  the  CSeek  (as  Whiston's  Josephus,  1737)  this 
meaning  represents  ffraO/ids,  not  /xov^,  and  so  has  no 
liearing  upon  the  sense  of  Jn  14^  Tlie  Vulgate 
also  uses  mansiones  in  Jn  14-,  and  is  responsible 
for  Hampole's  use  of  the  English  form  of  the  wonl 
in  the  sense  of  'dwelling-places.'  That  sense  was 
oonfirmed  in  the  language,  partly  by  Chaucer 
{Knight's  Tale,  1116),  but  mainly  by  the  influence 
of  "Hndale's  Version  of  the  NT  (1526),  'In  my 
fathers  housse  are  many  mansions,'  and  (2  Co  5^) 
'Our  erthy  mancioun  wherein  we  now  dwell,'  copied 
by  Blilton  in  II  Penseroso,  92. 

2.  But  while  the  English  'mansion'  and  the 
identical  French  word  maison  have  retained  from 
their  common  original  only  the  developed  meaning 
of  'dwelling-place,'  the  Greek  /Aoir/j  is  nowhere  in 
extant  literature  found  with  this  meaning,  save 
only  in  Jn  14*.  Westcott  (with  Liddell  ana  Scott) 
explains  its  use  in  this  verse  by  the  supposed 
occurrenoe  of  the  word  in  Pausanias  (x.  31^)  in  the 
sense  of  'a  halting-place  for  the  night.'  But  the 
ordinary  reading  in  tnat  passage  seems  impossible 
Greek,  and  is  certainly  corrupt  (see  J.  G.  r  razer's 
note) :  rir/iifrai  9i  did  riav  fiovCiv  ^  oHfn  is  not  an  in- 
telligible expression  for  the  traditional  meaning, 
'there  are  halting-places  at  intervals  upon  the 
road.'  One  MS  reads  funviap,  from  which  W.  M. 
Bamaay  conjectures  did  rear  yLiifn}p(av,  '  the  road 
has  been  carried  through  tne  country  of  the  M. 
(beside  Minos'  tomb).' 

Apart,  then,  from  Jn  14*,  itar^  remains  a  purely 
abrtract  noun,  meaninc  (l)a6ic/in^,  (2)  eontinuanre, 
(3)  rest.  The  ease  with  which  it  passes  from  tlie 
ftnt  to  the  last  of  these  meanings  can  be  seen 
fipom  Plato,  OreU.  437  B,  where  fufififxri  is  defined  as 
a  |ifr4,  and  not  a  ^opd ;  Ar.  Phys.  v.  6.  8  (c^ore 
Ktiilfm  liop^i  ipoMria) ;  Polybius,  iv.  41.  4,  5,  where  it 
is  twice  coupled  with  ffrdtris ;  and  most  of  all  in 
Plutarch,  wnoee  writings  (A.D.  80-120)  are  content- 
poniy  with  St.  John's  Gospel. 
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Dsl  anthon,  Plutarch  still  lues  fM»n  in  the  III 
of  *a  ataj'  or  *a  oontlnuanoe' :  «vri  ftstz>  iir  r«  ^V  me 


ifmBmt  mm  Ifi^rary^*  niir  mumm  (1042  D),  «AX«  ««<  rturMi  amttv 
MMM  miIUnww  J'mu  mkMtimt  U*ymyi*f  lOOS  D.  But  in  1024  F. 
fhaoffiifttfi  aaawento  TC  ^mm?,  Plutarch  oppoees  it,  like  Ariatotle, 
tOanvtf  I  Im  yk^  i  fikw  tmmt  v»i  v—itr^t  nit^m  vipi  ri  ftiim*,  q 
U  14a  /M*4  «•»  mJHmtt^um  wui  r*  xtwtifutt.  So  in  027  A  the 
■aMai  olMMOti  aa  oonodTed  by  Empedoclea  are  reduced  to 
«dw  hf  fiha  Introdnofekm  of  the  i^ndple  of  love  (^xirr.-nt 


.  ,  .  mpfMStimt  Mmi  «•<»«>/«»  i^fpyirKTiu  rau  !r«»T«r,  where  fMSni 
has  the  complete  meaniiuf  of  reiit  as  oj)po6ed  to  motion.  And  in 
747  C  he  uses  the  plural  of  'rests'  m  dancing;  itrrnvBa.  It  *1 
fAStrnt  xipuTm  *ih  *t>r,ruit  tlrh. 

In  Jn  14^  however,  tlie  immediate  mention  of  *  a 
place'  seems  to  demand  a  concrete  meaning  for 
fioval,  though  it  has  no  parallel  elsewhere.  If  so, 
the  senses  of  *  abode '  in  vv.*  and  ®,  concrete  and 
abstract  respectively,  will  be  derived  from  the  idea 
of  rest  that  has  b(K;onie  attache<l  to  the  word,  at> 
well  as  from  the  ori/^ial  idea  of  remaining.  The 
difference  is  seen  at  once  when  the  fiovT}¥  roiucdai 
of  Jn  14^  is  compared  with  the  same  phrase  in 
Thuc.  i.  131 :  Pausanias  the  victor  of  Piata*a,  in- 
triguing with  the  Persians  in  Asia  Minor,  was 
*  prolonging  his  stay  to  no  good  purpose*  (ovk  ir 
dyaO(f  rijv  fxoinjy  Totot;/A€vof),  fiovi^y,  as  the  Scholiast 
remarks,  being  pracitically  equivalent  to  dpylav, 
'idleness.*  In  Jn  H'*  the  phrase  combines,  like 
fioval  in  v.^,  the  meanings  of  *  abiding'  and  ^rest' 
with  that  of  the  '  home '  in  which  the  rest  is  found. 
All  the  same  suggestions  are  found  in  1  Mac  7^, 
the  only  passage  m  the  LXX  where  fioHi  occurs : 
fjLtr^SriTi  ru>v  dvff<fniiuQy  avrCoVf  Kal  fxij  dfs  aiToU 
fiorfip  ('and  suffer  them  not  to  live  any  longer,' 
RV). 

3.  The  ijuorfi  of  the  Christian  in  the  spiritual 
world  (v.^)  and  the  iiovii  of  Ciod  in  the  Christian 
(v.^)  are  evidently  intended  to  be  correlative : 
'Abide  in  me,  and  1  in  you'  (Jn  15*).  Tlieir  con- 
summation realizes  the  ideal  of  Jn  17-**  ^ ;  niean- 
wliile  they  are  the  NT  fulfilment  of  the  two  OT 
ideals  of  rest :  *  Rest  in  the  Lonl  and  wait  ^itiently 
for  him'  (Ps  37'),  and  'Arise,  O  Ix»nl,  mto  thy 
resting-place ;  thou,  and  the  ark  of  thy  strength ' 
(132*).  Jn  14^  that  is,  refers  not  only  to  the  ])cr- 
petual  'rest'  or  'home'  in  the  life  hereafter,  tmt, 
like  v.^,  to  the  'abiding'  fellowship  with  the 
Divine  in  this  life  (Mt  28=»,  Rev  21»).  See  artt. 
Adidin'g,  and  Father's  House. 

LiTiRATURB.— For  the  Enf^liuh  word  Ree  Oj^orcf  Eng.  Diet., 
where  its  history  is  fully  illustrated  ;  Aldis  Wright's  Bibu  Word- 
Book,  387,  388 ;  nastinipi'  DB  iii.  238.  The  Greek  word  is  ver> 
insufflclently  treated  both  in  Stophanus  and  in  Liddell  and 
Scott ;  for  Plutarch's  uses  seit  Wyttenbach's  Index,  where,  how- 
ever, some  references  arc  misprinted.  Reference  luav  further 
be  made  to  Expo».  Times,  viii.  (1897]  496.  x.  [1809]  30»;   Ex- 

SiSitor,  II.  ii.  [1881]  281,  iii.  [1882]  397.  iv.  vi.  [1892]  200;   A. 
aclaren,  The  Holy  of  UolU»  (1890).  p.  12 ;  R.  W.  Dale,  Chri»t 
and  the  Future  Life  (1896),  pp.  83-84 ;  J.  Parker.  City  Teinj>U 

Pulpit,  i.  (1899),  p.  269.  Frank  Kichards. 

MANUSCRIPTS The  aim  of  the  present  article 

in  to  jnve  a  Helect  liut  of  the  more  ancient  or  in- 
terestnig  MSS  of  the  Gospels,  with  a  description 
of  the  most  important  or  interesting  of  these.  The 
simplest  course  will  be  to  divide  them  into  the  lan- 
guages in  which  they  are  written,  premising  that 
the  Gosi)els  were  originally  written  in  Greek,  and 
tliat  the  versi(ms  in  other  languages  are  transla- 
tions, generally  direct,  from  the  Greek.  The 
symbols  cnqdoyed  to  indicate  these  manuscri]>ts, 
whether  letters  or  numbers,  were  invented  for  the 
sake  of  brevity,  when  they  are  referred  to  in  an 
apparatus  of  variant  readings.  The  standard  col- 
lection of  variants  conUiined  in  Gosj>el  manuscripts 
is  that  of  C.  Tischendorf  {Nfwnin  Testamcntuin 
Gr<ecc  :  EditioOctava  Critica  Maior,  vol.  i.,  Lipsijc, 
1869),  and  the  standard  lists  of  MSS  are  those  con- 
tained in  the  Textkntik  des  Neucn  Tcstamcnlrs 
(2  vols.,  Leipzig,  19(K),  1902)  of  C.  K.  Gregory,  an 
American  scholar  doniicile<l  in  Germany.  The  new 
numbers  which  von  Sixlen  {Die  Schriftun  des  Ncucn 
Testaments,  Band  i.,  Berlin,  1902)  has  given  to  the 
Greek  MSS  are  added  for  the  sake  of  completeness, 
but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they  will  gain  wide 
currency.  C'apital  letters  are  useil  to  indicate  MSS 
witli  uncial  writing,  which  is  never  later  than  the 
10th  cent. ;  numbers,  for  those  in  minuscule  writing 
(9th  to  15th  centuries  and  later). 
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I.  Greek  MSS  :— (a)  Uiicials  :— 

(((  =  52,  von  Soden),  Codex  Sinaiticus  (of  the  4th 
or  5th  cent.),  now  in  the  Imperial  Library,  St. 
Petersburg,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  ^rtion, 
which  is  in  the  University  Library,  Leipzig,  con- 
tains OT  (with  considerable  losses),  NT  (complete), 
followed  by  Ep.  Bamab.  and  the  Shepherd.  The 
MS,  found  by  Tischendorf  in  the  Convent  of  St. 
Catharine,  Mt.  Sinai,  in  1844,  consists  of  346i  (NT 
147i)  leaves  of  fine  parchment,  measuring  48x37*8 
cm.,  with  four  columns  to  the  page  and  48  lines  to 
the  column.  The  ink  is  now  brownish ;  the  letters 
are  not  very  large,  and  are  painfully  regular,  with- 
out breathmgs  or  accents,  the  use  of  which  is 
only  sporadic  till  the  9th  century.  The  hands  of 
seven  revisers,  dating  from  the  4th  (5th)  to  the 
12th  centuries,  can  to  observed  in  the  MS.  This 
MS  shares  with  B  the  honour  of  beinc  considered 
the  purest  MS  of  the  Gospels.  Tiscnendorf  has 
been  charged  more  than  once  with  having  stolen 
this  MS,  but  the  charges  are  successfully  refuted 
by  Gregory. 

A  ( =  d  4,  von  S.),  Codex  Alexandrinus,  in  London, 
British  Museum,  Reg.  I.D.  v,-viiL  (the  NT  is  in 
showcases).  This  MS  is  of  the  5th  cent^,  and  con- 
sists of  773  leaves  (NT  143  leaves)  of  parchment, 
measuring  32  x  26*3  cm.,  with  2  columns  to  the 
page  and  49-51  lines  to  the  column.  It  contains, 
with  some  losses,  the  whole  Greek  Bible.  It  was 
probably  written  in  Egypt,  and  came  in  1098  into 
the  possession  of  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  from 
whicli  place  it  gets  its  name.  Cyril  Lucar,  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  and  former  patriarch  of  Alexan- 
dria, sent  it  as  a  gift  to  Charles  I.  of  England  in 
16*28.  About  a  century  afterwards  it  was  pre- 
sented to  the  nation.  A  few  lines  at  the  bec^nning 
of  each  book  are  written  in  red.  The  foTlo\ving 
portions  of  the  Gospels  are  lost:  Mt  l*-25',  Jn 
6»-8«».  It  is  quite  clear  that  Jn  7»'-8"  never 
formed  a  part  of^the  manuscript.  A  complete  fac- 
simile was  published  in  1878-1880. 

B  ( =  J  1,  von  S.),  Codex  Vaticanus,  Vat.  Lib.  MS 
Gr.  1209  (in  showcases).  The  MS  is  of  the  4th  cent. , 
and  consists  of  759  (NT  142)  leaves  of  parchment, 
measuring  27  cm.  square,  with  3  columns  to  the 
page  and  42  lines  to  the  column.  The  parchment 
18  very  soft  and  fine.  The  uncial  letters  are  small, 
simple,  and  written  without  breaks  between  the 
individual  words ;  the  first  hand  wrote  no  breath- 
ings or  accents,  and  punctuation  is  very  rare. 
The  MS  is  of  uncertain  origin,  and,  when  com- 
plete, contained  the  whole  of  the  Greek  Bible  with 
perhaps  the  exception  of  the  Books  of  Maccabees 
and  the  Prayer  of  Manasses.  No  gaps  occur  in 
the  Gospels.  It  has  been  twice  revised,  once  by  a 
corrector  contemporary  with  the  original  scnbe 
(called  B^),  and  again  by  another  of 'the  10th  or 
11th  cent.,  who  worked  over  the  letters  and  often 
added  accents  and  breathings.  WH  consider  it 
our  very  best  MS,  and  regard  the  combination 
BK  as  practically  infallible.  A  splendid  facsimile 
of  the  NT  part  was  published  by  Hoepli  of  Milan 
in  1904  (see  the  notice  of  it  by  Nestle  m  the  TheoL 
Literaturhlatt  for  6th  Jan.  1905),  superseding  the 
inferior  photograph  issued  by  Cozza-Luzi  at  Kome 
in  1889. 

C  ( =  5  3,  von  S. ),  dkxlex  Ephrsemi  rescriptus,  Paris 
Bibl.  Nat.,  gr.  9,  a  palimpsest  of  the  5th  century. 
Contains,  in  present  form,  209  leaves,  written  in 
single  columns.  The  NT  portion  consists  of  145 
leaves,  and  contains  parts  of  every  book  except 
2  John  and  2  Thessalonians.  Edited  by  Tiscn. 
(Leipzig,  1843  and  1845). 

D«w.  •ct.  (_5  5^  von  S.),  Codex  Bezie,  in  Cam- 
bridge University  Library,  Nn.  2,  41  (in  a  showcase 
in  Cockerell's  Building).  This  MS  is  of  the  6th 
cent,  (according  to  Burkitt,  of  the  4th),  and  is 
bilingual  (Greek  and  Latin).    It  is  on  parchment. 


26  cm.  in  height  and  21*5  in  breadth,  and  con- 
tains now  415  (406  +  9  added  later)  leaves,  with 
one  column  to  the  pa^e.  When  the  book  is  open, 
the  left  side  is  Greek,  the  right  side  Latin.  Ori- 
ginally it  contained  probably  Mt.,  Jn.,  Lk.,  Mk. 
(the  regular  Western  order  of  the  Gospels),  Apoc. , 
1,  2,  3  Jn.,  Acts  (Dom  Chapman  in  Expositor ^ 
1905,  ii.  p.  46 if.).  Now  the  Cfospels  and  Acts  are 
almost  complete,  the  Apocalypse  and  1st  and  2nd 
Jn.  have  disappeared,  and  of  3  Jn.  there  remain 
only  a  few  verses  in  Latin.  Many  hands  have 
been  engaged  in  correcting  the  MS.  It  was  pro- 
bably written  in  Italy,  or  South  France,  where  it 
was  when  Beza  acc^uired  it  and  gave  it  to  the 
University  of  Cambndge  in  1581.  The  MS  is  the 
only  representative  of  the  Western  text  in  Greek, 
a  form  of  text  which  was  widespread  already  in 
the  2nd  century.  It  contains,  therefore,  many 
original  elements,  which  have  been  worked  over  at 
a  very  early  date.  In  spite  of  this  revision,  it 
often  agrees  with  the  neutral  MSS,  KB.  Scrivener 
published  an  accurate  and  handy  edition  of  the 
MS  at  Cambridge  (1864),  which  retains  its  use  side 
by  side  with  the  gorgeous  facsimile  publbhed  by 
the  Cambridge  University  Press  in  1899. 

N  (  =  e  19,  von  S.),  Codex  Purpureus  Petropoli- 
tanus,  incomplete  and  mutilated,  the  parts  Ij^ing 
distributed  between  St.  Petersburg,  Rome,  Patmos, 
London,  and  Vienna.  It  is  an  uncial,  probably 
of  the  6th  cent.,  measuring  32  by  26*5  cm. ;  has 
2  columns  to  the  page,  16  lines  to  the  column,  and 
227  leaves.  The  leaves  are  stained  with  purple, 
and  the  writing  is  silver,  the  Divine  names  bein^ 
in  gold.  The  MS  is  very  like  Z  both  in  text  and 
external  character.  The  only  complete  edition  is 
that  of  H.  S.  Cronin  in  TS^  vol.  v.  No.  4  (Cambridge, 
1899).  He  considers  N  and  Z  te  be  copies  of  the 
same  lost  original.  The  text  is  of  a  mixed  char- 
acter,  representing  a  sort  of  transition  stage  be- 
tween the  purity  of  the  older  uncials  and  the 
corruption  of  the  majority  of  cursives.  While  it 
sometimes  supports  the  former,  it  also  at  times 
provides  the  earliest  known  authority  for  readings 
which  are  subsequently  almost  universal.  For  par- 
ticulars see  Cronin's  valuable  introduction. 

Z  (  =  e  18,  von  S.),  Codex  Puipureus  Rossanensis, 
in  the  charge  of  the  Archbp.  of  Rossano,  S.  Italy. 
An  uncial  of  the  6th  cent.,  probably  later  than  its 
brother  MS  N,  it  is,  like  it,  purple  with  silver  writ- 
ing. It  measures  30*7  by  26  cm.,  has  2  columns 
te  the  page,  20  lines  to  the  column,  and  comprises 
188  leaves.  It  contains  Matthew  and  Mark  (the 
latter  without  16»*-*°*>).  Edited  by  von  Gebhardt 
(Die  Evangelien  des  Matthaus  unades  Marcus  aiis 
dem  cod.  purp.  Eossan.^  Leipzig,  1883).  See  under 
N.  The  cremt  of  the  discovery  of  this  MS  belongs 
to  von  Gebhardt  and  Hamack  (1879),  It  contains 
eight  pictures  of  Gospel  scenes,  the  oldest  kno\^ii. 

<p  (=«  6,  von  S.),  Athos,  Laura  172  (/3  52),  an 
uncial  of  the  8th  or  9th  cent.,  measuring  20*8  by 
15  cm.,  has  31  lines  to  the  page,  and  comprises 
262  leaves.  It  contains  the  greater  part  of  the 
NT,  but  lacks  Mt.,  and  Mk.  down  to  9*.  The 
ending  of  Mk.  is  like  that  in  L  and  T*.  After  16** 
iipoPoOrro  ydp,  it  proceeds  as  follows :  rdwa  5i  ri 
irafn^yyeXfjJya  rwa  irtpl  rbv  llh-pov  ffwrdfiuxr'  i^iffy- 
7e(\ai' :  Merd  5i  raurat  "^^^  aurba-  Iricovs  i<pdprf  dirb 
dwaroKijff  xal  /lixP*'  ^^^^<f  ^^tricTcCKcv  bC  airrCjv  rh 
Uf^v  Kal  &<p0afyroy  K^pvyfui  rrjff  altawlov  aumiplaa  dfii^y  : 
foTLv  Kal  raOra  <f>€p6fi€va  fierd  t6  iif>o^ovvTo  ydp : — 
'Avowrdi  J^,  ir.r.X.,  up  to  v.*,  and  at  the  end  EuaW- 
\io¥  Kard  "UlapKov.  It  is  only  in  this  GrOS|)el  that  the 
text  is  of  interest.  The  cnaracter  of  its  readings 
is  set  forth  in  Lake's  edition  (Studia  Biblica  ct 
Ecclesiastical,  vol.  v.  (Oxford,  1903)  pp.  94-122) 
[pp.  89-186  can  be  obtained  separately]. 

T*  (=e  02,  von  S.),  Oxyrhynchus  Papyri,  vol.  ii. 
No.  208.     We  mention  this  papyrus  uncial  frag- 
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ment  of  the  3rd  cent.  (Jn  l»-»i.»-*i  20ii-".w-»), 
because  it  is  probably  the  oldest  fragment  of  Gospel 
MS  in  existence. 

(6)  Minuwulea : — 

±{=dSO,  von  S.),  Basel  University  Library,  A.N. 
iv.  2  (formeriy  B  vi.  27),  of  the  12th  (others  say 
lOtli)  century.  Tliis  MS  was  used  for  £rasnius'  Gr. 
Test.,  the  first  published  edition.  It  gives  a  good 
text,  which  is  often  in  agreement  with  118  ( =e  346, 
von  S.),  131  (=5467,  von  §.),  and  209{  =  «457,  von  S.). 
Lake  has  edited  the  four,  taking  1  as  the  banis,  and 
showing  the  variants  in  the  others  (*  Codex  1  of  the 
Gospels  and  its  Allies '  in  TS,  vol.  vii.  No.  3,  Cam- 
luidge,  19Q2).  He  has  also  discussed  with  thorough- 
ness the  relations  between  them.  The  reader  will 
find  his  Introduction  a  valuable  lesson  in  textual 
criticism.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  quote  his  con- 
clusion with  regard  to  the  text  in  Mark,  whicli 
escaped  a  good  deal  of  the  assimilating  process 
which  affected  the  texts  of  Matthew  and  Luke: 
*(1)  fam^  in  St.  Mark  seems  to  form  part  of  a 
larger  family  of  which  the  most  certain  members 
mnfam^  22,  28,  fi65,  700;  (2)  this  larger  family 
seems  to  represent  a  local  text  or  local  texts  whicli 
were  current  in  a  comparatively  limited  region  in 
the  East;  (3)  Uie  only  definite  localities  which 
there  is  any  reason  to  suggest  are  Jerusalem  and 
Sinai,  and  even  for  these  the  evidence  is  insufficient 
to  justify  confident  assertion'  (p.  liv).  The  most 
noticeable  features  in  the  other  Gospels  are  an 
clement  akin  to  KB  and  a  Western  element  (cf. 
p.  Iv). 

18  (=€368,  von  S.),  Paris,  Bibl.  Nat,  gr.  50,  of 
the  13th  century.  This  MS  is  one  of  tiie  group 
lS-60-124-346-543-788-826-828-083-«  1053  (von  S.  )- 
ff  1054  (von  S.),  conveniently  named  by  Lake /am  ". 
The  group  is  also  called  the  Ferrer  group,  because 
the  relation  between  13,  69,  124,  and  346  was  dis- 
covered by  Ferrar  of  Dublin  {A  Collation  of  Four 
Important  Manuacripts  of  the  Gospels^  by  >V.  H. 
Ferrar  and  T.  K.  Abbott,  Dublin,  187/).  The 
■todies  of  Rendel  Harris  {On  the  Origin  of  the 
Ferrar  Group,  Cambridige,  IS93;  Further  Besrarchrs 
into  the  History  of  tM  Ferrar  Group,  London, 
1900),  Lake  (JITiSt,  vol.  i.  [1899-1900]  pp.  117-120), 
and  von  Soden  have  shed  further  liji^nt  ujion  this 
group.  The  archetype  appears  to  liave  been  in 
Calaoria  or  Sicily  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Its  most 
TBDOArkable  characteristics  i«rc  the  transposition  of 
Jn  7"-8"  to  Lk  21*  and  Lk  24«-  to  Mt  26»  (on 
the  first  transposition  see  von  Soden,  Die  Schriften 
des  Noun  Testaments,  i.  (Beriin,  1902)  p.  4H6ff.). 
The  importance  of  the  group  lies  in  the  great  sup- 
port which  it  nves  to  the  Western  text. 

n.  SnUAC  MSS  :— 

(a)  of  the  OldSyriar  translation  (Ecangelion  da- 
Mef^rreshe,  'Gospel  of  the  Sejiarated  Ones'): — 

1.  London,  British  Museum,  Additional  ^ISS, 
No.  14,451  (No.  119  in  Wright*s  catalogue),  and 
Berlin,  Royal  Library,  Orient.  Quart.  No.  528. 
This  MS,  Codex  Nitriensis  Curetoninnun  (Bur- 
kitt's  C),  consists  of  82)  leaves  in  the  British 
Mnaeam  and  3  leaves  in  Berlin ;  and  came  from 
the  great  Librarr  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Mary 
Deipara  in  the  Nitrian  Valley,  west  of  Cairo. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  MS  reached  England  in 
18^  In  its  original  state  it  contained  Mt.,  Mk., 
Jn.,  Lk.  (in  this  unusual  order).  The  portions 
still  extant  are  Mt  l>-8«  10"-23»,  Mk  16"-»  Jn 

|l-«   y_3lS    I4U-U.  U-lt.  Sl-94. 98-9     L]-    <>^-3i«    7>'-16*' 

I71.24M.  The  early  part  of  the  5th  cent,  w  the 
latest  poerible  date  lor  it.  Each  page  liaM  two 
eolmnns,  each  with  lines  varying  from  22  to  26. 
Each  leaf  measures  30  by  24  cm.  The  first  edition 
ef  this  MS  is  that  of  Cnreton  (London,  1858)  sup- 
Blemeiited  hv  Radicer  (Berlin,  1872),  but  the 
deftnitiTe  edition  is  tnat  of  F.  C.  Burkitt,  who  has 
edited  thia  MS  and  the  following  together,  the 


only  representatives  of  the  Old  SjTiac  version, 
witn  an  English  translation,  copious  Introduction 
and  Notes  {Evangelion  da-Mepharrcshe,  etc. ,  2  vols. , 
Cambridge,  1904).  From  tliis  work  the  details 
here  are  taken.  A  photograph  of  a  page  of  C  is  in 
vol.  ii.  opposite  p.  7,  also  p.  38  two  pages ;  also  in 
Kenyon's  Our  Bible  and  the  Ancient  MSS,  facing 
p.  155. 

2.  Sinai,  Monastery  of  St.  Catharine ;  Syr.  30, 
Codex  Palimpsestus  Sinaiticus  (Burkitt*»  S),  The 
MS  was  discovered  by  Mrs.  Le^is  and  Mrs.  CJib- 
son,  of  Cambridge,  in  1892,  and  lias  been  since 
studied  repeatedly  by  Mrs.  Lewis  and  other 
scholars.  The  MS  consists  of  182  leaves  of  vellum 
(one  leaf  was  stolen  in  1902,  but  afterwards  re- 
stored ;  see  Exp,  Times,  xiii.  4f05  ;  xvii.  396).  The 
upper  writing  is  of  the  8th  cent.,  and  consists  of 
Lives  of  Saints.  In  its  original  form  the  MS  had 
166  leaves,  containing  the  four  Gospels  in  the  usual 
order.  Its  date  is  early  5tli,  perhaps  4th  century. 
Each  page  contains  2  colunms,  with  from  29  to  ^1 
lines  each,  and  measures  21*9  by  15*8  cm.  The 
Gosi>cLs  are  nearly  complete.  Of  the  two  MSS 
tliLA  must  be  regarded  as  the  better  representative 
of  the  ori^nal  translation.  Complete  photographs 
of  it  are  m  Cambridge  University  Library  ;  vVest- 
ndnster  College,  Cambridge ;  Kylands*  I^ibrar^-, 
Manchester :  photos  of  separate  pages  in  Burkitt, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  28,  257,  and  elsewhere. 

The  Etanaelion  da-Mepharre»he  wm  bo  called  to  diKtiiigubih 
it  from  Tktuiirs  Diattuaron  or  Harmony,  in  which  form  the 
Gospelii  were  rcg^laiiy  read  in  the  Syrian  Church  at  first.  Thia 
Church  had  ita  centre  at  Edetna  near  the  Euphrates,  and  its 
laninutge  must  not  be  identified  with  the  Aram^c  our  Ix>rd 
spoke.  The  value  of  the  Old  Syriac  Vemion  consists  in  the  fact 
tnat  it  reproduces  the  Greek  text  current  in  Antiot*Jh  at  the  end 
of  the  Snd  cent.,  with  a  certain  amount  of  contamination  from 
the  use  of  the  Diatfsaartm,  which  is  in  oricin  Italian.  It  iii  of 
the  first  auUiority  for  the  constitution  of  the  text  of  the  CSreek 
Gospels.  For  all'  problems  connected  witli  it  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  Burkitt's  second  volume. 

(b)  of  the  Pcshitta  {*  simple'')  trfnislfttiou  : — 

2.  Earl  of  Crawford's  MS  1,  now  Kylands' 
Library',  Manchester,  of  the  6th  cent,  ((iwilliani. 
No.  11'). 

13. 1x>ndon,  British  Museum,  Addit.  MSS  14,470, 
of  the  5th  or  6th  cent,  ((j^willium.  No.  17). 

15.  London,  British  Museum,  Addit.  MSS  14,453, 
of  the  5tli  or  6th  cent.  (Gwilliam,  No.  14). 

22.  London,  British  Museum,  Addit.  MSS  12,140, 

of  the  6th  cent.  (Gwilliam,  31). 

There  are  many  other  oodi<*c«,  complete  or  inconi])letc,  of 
equal  antiquity,  iii  other  librarifs.  See  Gwilliam's  list  of  42  2IS.S 
in  the  Tetraeuangetiwn  Sanctum  by  I*U8«)-  and  Gwilliam 
(C)xonii,  lOOlX  which  is  the  best  edition  of  the  Pcsihitta,  and  is 

Provided  with  a  literal  Latin  translation.  '  As  to  the  date  of  the 
eshi^ta  itself,  Burkitt's  view  that  it  was  urciiared  by  Rabbula, 
bi).  of  Edessa  from  411  to  435  a.d.,  has  gainea  wide  acceiitancc 
He  regards  It  as  *  a  revision  of  the  Eeangelionda-Mepharri'H/if, 
tmdcrtaken  mainly  with  the  object  of  conformin^f  the  trans- 
lation more  closely  to  the  Greek  text  as  read  at  Antioch  early 
in  the  6th  century '  (J^raN[)M'/ivn  da-Mephanre*he,  vol.  ii.  p.  5). 

{(•)  of  the  Palestinian  or  Jcruftalcm  translation : — 
1.  Rome,  Vaticanus  Syr.  19  (formeriy  11),  of  the 
year  1030  (Codex  A,  Lewis-Gibson). 

6.  Sinai,  Monastery  of  St.  Catharine,  of  the  year 
1104  (Codex  B,  I-iewis-Gil»Hon). 

7.  Sinai,  Monastery-  of  St.  Catharine,  of  the  vear 
1118  (Codex  C,  U^wis-Gibson). 

Edited  by  Sirs.  Lewi.««  and  Mrs.  (!il)son  in  the 
Palestinian  Syriar  Lcctionfiry  of  thr  Guspclx 
(Ix)ndon,  1809).  This  version  is  perhaps  more 
closely  relatetl  to  the  Old  Syriac  than  to  the 
Peshitta,  and  may  be  a  nivision  of  the  fonner. 

{d)  of  the  Philoxenian-Hnrklcan  translation  :  — 

1.  Belonging  to  the  Syrian  Protestant  Collej^e  in 
Beirut,  but  lent  to  the  Union  Theological  Semin- 
ary of  New  York.  Of  the  9th  cent.,  and  somewhat 
defective. 

22.  Florence,  Laur.  i.  40  (Assem.  3).    Of  date  757. 

25.  Rome,  Vat.  Syr.  260.     Of  the  7th  century. 

26.  Rome,  Vat.  Syr.  267.     Of  the  8th  centurj*. 
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Tbli,  Iho  joungat  o(  tbf.  Syrian  vsrrions,  i*  s  reviaion  by 
■Tboniu  at  Uukel  (llanclu)  In  the  flnt  halt  of  Uis  Tth  «Dl. 

-   --    --" -= ••-  -t   tbe  iiuUne*  ol   Philoienui, 

Habog)  In  Ihn  mly  6Ui  cantui?. 
LI  perhapn  nuvde  trom  tbe  P«httU  liy 

laund  tn  I^ypt  older  Oreek  USB.  uhich  hiid  otciped  thi^  en- 

«nd  inserted  mroo  rmdlngs  from  them,  adding  etheD  In  the 
miirgin. 

III.  Egyptian  (CopticJ  MSS:— 
(a)  of  the  Bekairic  translation  : — 

Complete  mnnUKrlpt'  An  all  ol  IaU  dat«.  none  heln^  ejirller 
■ppuentiF  than  Uh  13th  centur;.  Un  all  quntlons  connKled 
with  this  tnnJatlon  and  i(a  MSS,  lee  TAe  (%'*<  Vtrriim  «/  f  Ae 
VriD  TVaCamtne  (n  the  Narthtm  Dialect  [ed.  Q.  Homer],  *  vol). 
<Oxlord,  1S»3-1BI»). 

L  Oxford,  Bodleian  Library,  IlantiDgtoii,  IT,* 
Homer's  A,  printed  entire  by  liim  ax  the  basis  of 
hiH  edition.  This  MS  wa.s  written  in  1174,  and 
contains  the  Gc»|>els  complete,  Imtii  in  Bohairic 
and  Arabic.  It  in  on  paper,  contain."*  457  (  +  5) 
leaves,  and  2  colnmns  Ui  tbe  page,  with  20  linex 
eanli.  It  measures  34'5  by  26  em.  The  MS  has  a 
numlier  of  omissionH :  see  the  valnable  tables  of 
omissions  in  the  (rbiet  Bohairic  MSS  in  Homer's 
edition,  vol.  i.  p.  cxxviQ". 

81.  Paris,  Bibl.  Nat.,  copt.  16,  Homer's  C.  The 
MS  WAS  ivritten  in  1 19B,  and  contains  the  Gospels 
nlmoit  complete,  both  in  Bohairic  and  Arabic.  It 
is  on  paper,  contains  369  (-1-2)  leaves,  and  2  col  am  ns 
to  the  page,  with  26  lines  each.  It  measures  28'3 
bv  21  uin.  The  text  is  porfect,  with  the  exception 
ot  a  small  locnna,  Jn  ICP". 

83.  Paris,  Institut  Catholique,  Homer's  H. 
This  MS  was  written  in  1250,  and  contains  the 
Gospels  complete,  both  in  Bohairic  and  Arabic. 
It  is  on  paper,  contains  235  (  +  2)  leaves,  and  2 
colnmna  to  tbe  page,  with  33  lines  each.  It 
measares  25  by  17'5  cm.,  and  contains  some 
beautiful  pictures. 

(A)  of  the  Snhidie  Iratulaiion  :— 

Of  this  there  esisU  only  a  considerable  quantity 
of  short  frognients  (Gregory  gives  01),  Some  are 
AS  old  OS  the  5th  century.  One  is  still  oldor  (No.  4S 
Bome,  Propag.  65). 

(e)  of  the  Fayi/um  Iratulatioti  : — 

Gregory  gives  fragments  of  5  Gospel  MSS  only. 
one  (No.  2),  in  the  possession  of  Flinders  Petrie,  of 
the  4th  century.  Of  {b)  and  {c)  there  is  as  yet 
neither  a  comprehensive  edition  nor  a  complete 
study.  Further  fragments  ot  both  ore  certom  to 
be  discovered. 

The  Ethiupic,  Armenian,  Georgian,  Persian,  and 
Arabic  translations  may  be  here  passed  over. 

IV.  LATtS  MSS  :— 

[a)  of  (A«  prt-Vulgalf.  (otherwise  called  'Old 
Latin,'or  '  TCala')  tranHlation(s)  :— 

a.:  Vercelli,  Cathedral.  ThU  MS  is  of  the  4tli 
cent.,  measures  2S'5  by  16  cm.,  has  2  colmnns  to 
the  page,  and  24  lines  to  the  column.  The  order 
of  the  Gnnpels  is  Mt.,  Jn.,  Lk.,  Mk.,  the  regular 
Old  Ijitin  order.  Much  is  wanting  in  Mt  20-27  : 
Jn.  is  flightly  defective  ;  in  Lk.  much  of  chs.  I.  11 
and  12  lias  disappeared ;  in  Mk.  chs.  1.  4.  5.  15.  16 
have  suffered  ^eatl j ;  a  second  but  ancient  hand 
""         The  text  is  good,  and  w 


has  suffered  greatly  from  neglect  and  bad  treat- 
ment. Editions  by  G.  A.  Irico  {Sofraimni-lua 
EvniigeiiorHm  Codtx  S.  Eaacbn  Mcwni,  Milan, 
''48),   J.    Bianchini  [Bmnqeliarium   Quadmplex. 


Home,  1749  j  very  accnrately  reprinted  in  Migi 
Pntralogin  Latmn,  vol.  xii.),  and  J.  Belshi 
{Codex  VerecHcnaU,  Cliristionia.  18M). 


b :  Verona,  Cathedral  Library  (Biblioleca  CapitO' 
lare).  The  MS  is  of  the  early  part  of  the  5th  cent. 
(or  of  the  end  of  the  4tli),  and  is  uritten  in  silver. 

•  Oregorj uTongl)-  'Huntingdon  11." 
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The  following  parts  are  wanting :  Mt  1'-"  15''-=* 
23'^",  Jn  7"-8'*.  Lk  19»'-21=',  Mk  13^"  13"-16». 
Edited  by  Bianchini  (see  under  »)  and  by  J. 
Belsheiiu  {Codex  I'cronensia  Quattuor  Eaangcliii, 
Prag.  1904).  It  was  probably  a  MS  like  this  which 
was  the  chief  basis  of  Jerome's  revision  known  as 
the  Vulgntc.  It  is  jfcrhaps  the  best  reuresentatii-e 
of  the  European  Latin  vciMons  of  the  ith  century. 
There  is  a  photograph  of  one  [tage  in  Monumenta 
Pidatographica  Sacra  (Turin,  IH99). 

e :  Paris.  Bibl.  Nat.  264  (Ck>lb.  4031),  of  tbe  12th 
centnry.  Edited  by  P.  Sabatier  (ilii/torum  Sacro- 
rum  Latinw  Vtrnonca  Arttiquas,  vol.  iii.,  Paris, 
1751  ;  there  is  also  an  edition  with  '  Keims '  on  the 
title-page),  and  by  J.  Belsheim  [Codex  Colierlinus 
ParUieairit,  Christiania,  IBSS).  The  work  of  P. 
Sabatier  is  still  unsnperBeded  as  the  most  complete 
repertot^r  of  tlie  rea^lings  of  the  Old  Latin  Bible. 

d  :  This  symbol  indicates  the  Latin  side  of  Cudex 
Bezie(D). 

e:  Patatinus;  all  that  is  left  is  in  Vienna  {KaiM. 
Lat.  1 1S5)  except  one  leaf,  which  is  in  the  Library 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin  (N.  4,  18).  The  MS 
is  of  the  5th  centi,  and  is,  with  k  (see  below),  rep- 
resentative ot  a  form  ot  text  used  in  the  Roman 
province  of  Africa  (corresponding  to  modem  Tunis). 


Mark.  A  copy  ot  the  MS  made  before  its  present 
mutilation  exiEts  in  the  Vollicellian  Library.  Borne, 
as  U.  00.  The  Vienna  part  was  edited  by  Tischen- 
dort  {Evaitgelium  Palnlinum,  I^pzig,  1847),  the 
Dublin  leaf  by  T,  K.  Abbott  [Par  Paiimpiestontm 
Dubtincnsium,  etc..  London,  1880);  reports  on  the 
copy  in  the  Vallicellian  Library  were  published  by 
H.  Linke  {Sitiungs/tcrichle  der  Kiinigl.  bayr.r. 
Akad.  der  WiiitHtehaflcn  [Phil- Philolog.  nnd 
Hist^  Classe],  Munich,  1893,  Heft  2,  pp.  281-287). 
See  also  Belsheim  [Evangdimn  Prdatirmm,  Cihris- 
tiania,  1896),  and  Old-Latin  Biblical  Texts,  vol.  ii. 
(Oxford,  1886).  pp.  Ixvii-lxxxv,  hy  W.  Sonday. 

f  i  Brixianus ;  in  the  Capitular  Library  of  Brescia. 
It  is  of  the  Qth  cent.,  and  is  written  in  silver.  It 
lacks  the  lost  quarter  or  so  of  Mark.  It  was  edited 
by  Bianchini  (see  under  a),  and  is  also  printed  under 
the  Vulgate  in  Wordsworth  and  White's  edition 
(Oxford,  1869-1898),  as  in  the  opinion  of  these 
editors  and  Hort  the  type  of  text  wtiich  Jerome 
used  as  the  basis  of  his  revision.  The  other  view 
with  regard  (o  it.  namely,  that  of  Burkitt,  is  that 
it  is  an  Old  Latin  text  deeply  contuminated  -with 
the  Vulgate  (see  JThSl,  L  [18991  Pp'  128-134). 
With  BurkittH  view  the  present  writer  agrees. 
If  it  be  correct  (see  under  ^),  the  result  is  the  dis- 
appearance of  Hort's  '  Italian '  class  altogether. 

ff'i  St.  Petersburg,  Imperial  Library,  formerly 
Corbeiensis 21  (10th  cent.):  Matthew. 

IP:  Paris,  Bibl.  Nat.  17225,  formerly  Corbeiensis 
105.  It  is  of  the  5th  cent  (C.  H.  Turner  in  JThSt, 
vol.  vi.  [IB04-1905]  p.  257),  not  the  7th  (Tischen- 
dorf,  Gregory,  and  the  Paris  authorities).  The 
following  parts  of  the  four  Gospels  are  wanting' : 
Mt  l'-ll«  Lk  9*'-10»-="  11«-12'',  Jn  17''-I8i' 
20»-2l*.  Published  reports  of  this  MS  are  incom- 
plete and  inexact  An  exact  edition  is  expecteil 
from  Rev.  E.  S.  Buchanan,  who  has  made  a  very 
careful  study  of  the  MS,  and  has  already  published 
a  translation  of  its  text  of  some  Gosfiels  {f-g-  The 
Latin   Goimels    in    the   Seeond   CentHrij,    Part   I. 

.Inhn  '   Ml- ■-      """■■■■         -^      -  — ' 


S.  John,  Sevenoaks  [1904]),  and  prolegomeii._ 
{JThSt  vii.  99  ff.). 

g's  Paris,  Bibl.  Nnt.  11653,  formerly  Sancer- 
monensis  15,  of  the  8th  cent.,  edited  by  the  Bishop 
fit  Salisbury  (Dr.  John  Wordsworth)  in  OMLalin- 
Biblieal  Texts.  No.  L  (Oxford,  1883). 

k!  Turin,  Nat.  G.  vii.  16  (formerly  ot  the  Irish 
monastety  of  Bobbie).  This,  perhaps  the  most 
precious   of   nil   Old   Latin   MSS,   is    uf    the   4t1i 
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Snrkitt)  or  5tii  cent.,  and  represents  the  text 
bitoally  used  hy  St.  Cyprian  in  the  early  3rd 
century.  The  MS  measures  18*7  by  16*7  cm.,  and 
consiste  now  of  96  leaves.  It  contains  Mk  S*"*^ 
»*-»  8"-ieP,  Mt  l^w  4«-14"  15»-».  The  only  re- 
liable edition  is  that  of  Wordsworth,  Sanday,  and 
White  {Old-Latin  Biblical  Texts,  No.  II.,  Oxford, 
1886),  which  is  enriched  by  discussions  of  the 
sreateBt  value  for  the  study  of  all  Biblical  texts. 
Side  bjr  side  with  this  edition  should  be  consulted 
the  article  of  Turner  and  Burkitt,  '  A  Re-Collation 
of  Codex  k  of  the  Old-Latin  Gospels '  {JThSt,  vol. 
T.  [1903-1904]  op.  88-107). 

m:  Rome,  oessorianus  Iviii.  This  MS,  of  the 
8th  or  9th  cent.,  contains  the  so-called  Speculunij 
wisely  attributeid  to  St.  Augustine,  a  series  of 
extracts  hom  nearly  all  the  b(K>ks  of  the  NT.  The 
compilation  appears  to  be  of  Spanish  origin,  as  the 
text  doeely  resembles  that  used  by  the  Spanish 
heretic  Prisdllian.  Edited  by  F.  Weihrich  m  the 
CorpMt  Scriptorum  Ecclesiasticorum  Latinoniniy 
vol.  xiL  (Vienna,  1887). 

q:  Munich,  Lat.  6224,  formerlv  of  Freisiiig.  It 
18  of  the  6th  cent.,  and  contains  tne  Gospels,  except 
Mt3»-4»  6»-6*6*-7>,  Jn  W^\^,  Lk  23»-»  24"-» 
Mk  P-"  15»-»  This,  Uke  f,  belongs  to  Hort's 
'Italian'  class,  and  stands  or  falls  with  f  (see 
above).  Edited  by  H.  J.  White  as  Old-Latin 
Biblical  Texts,  No.  III.  (Oxford,  1888). 

(6)  of  the  Vulgate  revision  (made  by  St.  Jerome 
in  383),  the  two  best  MSS  out  of  tliousands  which 
exist  are: — 

am:  in  the  Laurentian  Library,  at  Florence, 
formerly  in  the  monastery  of  Monte  Amiata,  No.  1. 
This  Bis  was  written  aoout  the  year  700  in  the 
North  of  England,  probably  by  an  Italian  scribe, 
and  was  taken  by  Ceolfrid,  the  abbot  of  Jarrow, 
to  the  Continent  as  a  present  to  the  Pope  in  the 
year  716.  It  measures  50  by  34  by  20  cm.  (with- 
oat  the  cover),  and  comprises  1029  leaves,  with 
2  oolumns  to  the  leaf,  and  43  or  44  lines  to  the 
oolnmn.  It  contains  the  whole  Bible.  The  NT 
was  published  by  Tischendorf  (Leipzig,  1850,  and 
aoain  1854),  but  not  with  perfect  exactness.  (See 
jNouwm  Testamentum  Domini  Nostri  lesu  Christi 
Laiine,  no.  Wordsworth  and  White,  Pars  IMor, 
Oxonii,  1889-1 S96,  p.  xi;  and  Studia  Biblica  et 
JBecUsiastica,  voL  if.,  Oxford,  1890,  pp.  273-324). 
Wordsworth  and  White's  A. 

fald:  in  the  library  of  Fulda,  Prussia.  The 
MS  was  written  about  the  year  540  at  the  wish  of 
Victor,  bishop  of  Capua.  The  Gospels  are  written 
in  the  form  of  a  hairmony.  Edited  by  E.  Ranko 
{Codex  Fuldensis,  Marburg  and  I^ipzig,  1868), 
with  specimens  of  the  handwriting.  (See  Nov. 
TesL  etc,  Latine,  rec.  Wordsworth  and  White, 
FkfB  Prior,  p.  xii).     Wordsworth  and  White's  F. 

▼.  Gothic  MSS  :— 

is  Upsala  University,  the  'Codex  Argenteus.' 
The  BIS  IB  of  the  6th  cent.,  and  now  consists  of 
187  leaves,  which  are  stained  with  purple  and  bear 
ailver  writing.  The  contents  are  fragments  of  Mt. , 
Jn.,  Uc,  Biark.  (The  translation  was  nuulo  by 
Ulfilas  (Wulfila)  in  the  4th  cent.,  and  all  surviving 
firagmenta  are  collected  in  Gabelentz  and  Loebe's 
Ulpas  (Altenbuig  and  Leipzig,  1836-1843). 

LlfBUTinuL — Molt  of  the  important  literature  haa  already 
bMB  inilioatwl  in  the  oourae  of  the  article.  Reference  should 
■ISB  ba  mada  to  Tht  NT  in  the  Original  Greek :  The  Text 
flvrlnd  fay  WotooU  and  Hort,  voL  ii.  Introduction  and  Appen- 
ds (Loodoii,  1881  and  1890) ;  Kenyon,  Handbook  to  the  Textual 


^fik€  NTQjMAon,  1901):  Nestle.  Introduction  to  the 
CHNWffM  «f  tk*  Greek  A*  r  (London,  1001) ;  Hammond, 
I  ^  TutwU  CriHeUm  applied  to  the  XT  (Oxford,  1002)i 

Alex.  Souter, 
Rftme  and  Identity.— One,  two,  and 
thzee  Marks  have  been  disrovered  in  the  NT. 
Bat  tbe  idcnti^  of  the  '  John  Mark '  of  Acts  with 
tin  ' Mark'  of  St  Pauls  Epistles  is  clearly  proved  I 


by  Col  4*^,  where  he  is  called  the  cousin  of  Barna- 
bas, and  his  identity  with  the  '  Mark '  of  1  Peter  is 
clearly  proved  by  Ac  12^-.  These  two  passages 
show  that  in  all  the  nine  places  where  the  name 
occurs  (Ac  12»3-»  13»-»  15*'-,  Col  4"  2  Ti  4", 
Pliilem  '*,  1  P  6")  the  same  person  is  referred  to. 
The  curious  notion  has  widely  prevailed  that  the 

*  young  man '  of  Mk  14'**  **  was  the  Evangelist 
himself,  but  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  in  itn 
support.  Indeed,  the  words  of  Papias,  '  he  neither 
h^uxl  the  Lord,  nor  acccmipanied  Him,'  would 
seem  to  exclude  this  and  other  similar  suggestions. 
In  accordance  with  a  well-known  custom  (cf.  '  Jesus 
Justus,'  Col  4"),  Mark  had  both  a  Hebrew  and  a 
Latin  name,  and  the  Roman  prcenantcn  Marcus  is 
of  frequent  occurrence.  From  Ac  12"*-  we  gather 
that  Mark  occupied  a  position  of  some  prominence 
socially  in  the  Church  at  Jenisalem.  His  mother's 
house  was  evidently  a  well-known  rendezvous  for 
believers.  When  St.  Peter  is  released  from  prison, 
he  turns  naturally  to  this  place,  and  on  his  arrival 
finds  a  company  of  Christians  at  worsliip.  Several 
Hlight  indications  in  the  description  suggest  the 
house  of  a  person  of  means  (the  porch,  the  slave- 
girl,  the  large  upper  room).  The  only  other  infor- 
mation we  possess  as  to  Mark*s  family  history  is 
his  connexion  with  Barnabas,  who  seems  to  have 
been  a  man  of  standing  in  the  Christian  com- 
munity. 

2.  Relation!  vith  Pan!  and  Baraabas.— When 
Paul  and  Barnabas  returned  to  Antioch  from  Jeru- 
salem, whither  they  liad  gone  with  the  oiiering  for 
the  poor,  they  took  Marie  witli  them  as  assistant, 
perhaps  owing  to  his  kinship  with  Barnabas  (Ac 
12^).  A  little  later,  he  again  accompanies  them 
on  their  first  missionary  journey  as  tneir  'atten- 
dant' (13^).  This  word  {ifrrip^nft)  emphasizes  his 
secondary  })osition  and  function.  Probably  his 
work  was  of  the  nature  of  business  management. 
He  had  to  look  after  such  matters  as  lodging, 
routes,  conveyance,  and  the  like.  At  Perga,  Mark 
withdrew  from  the  mission,  for  what  reason  is  not 
stated.  That  Paul  deeply  resented  his  conduct  is 
shown  by  the  refusal  to  emj»loy  his  services  on 
a  later  occasion.  It  has  been  assumed  that  he 
shirked  the  dangers  of  the  enterprise,  or  that  he 
tire<l  of  the  work.  But  Ramsay  ((7A.  in  Jiom,  Emj), 
[).  61  f. )  has  taken  a  more  favourable  view  of  his 
conduct.  He  holds  tliat  there  was  a  change  of 
plan  at  this  point,  that  the  journey  into  the  in- 
terior was  not  in  the  original  arrangement,  and 
that  Mark  iniglit  consider  this  a  good  ground  for 
refusing  to  go  on.  He  had  not  the  same  necessity 
laid  upon  him  as  tliose  who  had  been  solemnly 
designated  by  the  Spirit  for  this  service.  He  was 
an  '  extra  hand,'  taken  on  for  casual  labour.  Bar- 
nabas, at  any  rate,  judged  Mark*s  conduct  mure 
leniently  than  Paul,  and  later  on  I'aul  himself 
modified  his  attitude.  At  the  out<«et  of  the  second 
missionary  journey,  however,  his  objection  to 
Mark's  co-operation  was  so  strong  that  it  led  t^o 
a  separation  l)etween  himself  and  Barnabas  (Ac 
15*"').  The  latter  took  Mark  with  him  on  a 
mission  to  Cyprus,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  him  in 
the  Book  of  Acts.  When  Mark  next  appears  (Col. 
and  Philem.),  it  is  as  the  'fellow-labourer'  of  Paul, 
who  had  by  this  time  become  completely  reconciled 
to  him,  and  had  found  him  a  comfort  {iraprrfopla.  Col 
4^*)  in  his  imprisonment.  Paul  s]>e;iks  in  Col  4^^  of 
a  projected  visit  of  Mark  to  the  Colossian  Clninth, 
and  urges  his  friends  there  to  receive  him  kindly, 

*  if  he  comes'  to  tliem.  If  is  nroltfible,  therefore, 
that  Mark's  j)revious  desertion  liad  created  an  un- 
favourable impression  over  a  ^Wde  area.  Hamack 
thinks  the  visit  was  paid,  and  that,  when  St.  Paul 
^Tote  to  Timotliy  to  bring  Mark  with  him  (2  Ti 
4"),  Timothy  was  to  pick  him  up  at  Colossoe  on  his 
way  from  Ephesus.     Paul  hail  evidently  missed 
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the  attentions  -which   Mark   had   been   able   to 
give. 

3.  Relation!  with  Peter. — St.  Peter  refers  to 
Mark  in  his  First  Epistle  (1  P  6")  as  *my  son.' 
This  may  imply  only  a  peculiarly  close  intimacy, 
but  more  probably  it  means  that  Mark  had  been 
converted  through  Peter's  influence.  Peter  was 
evidently  a  frequent  visitor  at  Mark's  home 
<Ac  12),  and  the  friendship  had  begun  there  which 
afterwards  became  so  deep  and  fruitful.  St  Peter's 
reference  in  his  letter  shows  also  that  at  this  date 
Mark  was  with  him  at  'Babylon,'  which  most 
writers  now  consider  to  mean  Rome.  From  the 
familiar  words  of  Papias  (see  Mark  [Gospel  acc. 
TO],  ii.  1)  we  learn  that  Mark  had  become  the 
*  interpreter '  of  Peter,  and  that  Mark  'accom- 
panied' or  *  attended '  him.  Swete  thinks  he  acted 
as  Peter's  dragoman,  and  translated  the  Apostle's 
words  for  his  audiences.  Peter,  it  is  supposed, 
would  not  be  fluent  in  Greek.  It  is  not  easy  to  fit 
in  this  ministry  to  Peter  in  Rome  with  the  mmistir 
to  Paul.  Swete  thinks  it  occurred  after  Pauls 
death ;  but  it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  Peter 
survived  Paul.  Hamack  and  Lightfoot  may  be 
quoted  to  the  contrary.  It  is  by  no  means  im- 
possible, of  course,  that  Mark  may  have  *  attended ' 
Feter  in  Rome,  and  transferred  his  services  to 
Paul.  It  would  be  much  simpler,  however,  to 
suppose  that  the  ministry  was  exercised  much 
earlier,  and  in  the  real,  not  the  spiritual,  Babylon. 
In  any  case,  Mark's  association  with  Peter  was  a 
fruitful  one,  as  it  resulted  in  the  composition  of 
the  Second  Gospel.  In  this  matter  Marie  seems  to 
have  been  little  more  than  an  amanuensis.  Accord- 
ing to  Papias,  the  Gospel  is  really  Peter's,  and 
Mark  was  simply  his  'mterpreter'  on  this  as  on 
other  occasions. 

4.  Charaoter  and  position  in  the  ApostoUo 
hiitory. — Mark  was  thus  associated  witn  three 
notable  men  in  turn,  and  always  in  the  same  sub- 
ordinate capacity.  Jiilicher  calls  him  *  Apostel- 
schuler.'  Swete  thinks  this  humble  position  de- 
cidedly implied  in  the  terms  used  of  him  in  Acts 
and  the  Epistles.  The  ffvviraf>a\afi6rr€s  of  Ac  12^ 
suggests  an  assistant  *of  mferior  rank.'  The 
inrripfnis  of  13°  indicates  personal  and  not  spiritual 
service.  Ramsay  (St.  Paul  the  Traveller ^  p.  71) 
holds  that  Mark's  subordinate  character  is  dis- 
played by  tlie  '  haphazard  reference '  to  him  in 
Ac  13°.  The  same  conclusion  may  be  dra^vn  from 
St.  Pauls  language  in  2  Ti  4^^  ('he  is  useful  to  me 
€ls  dtaKovlaM ').  His  services  to  the  Apostle  in  prison 
probablj  concerned  his  comfort  and  convenience. 
If,  again,  Mark  was  Peter's  dragoman,  he  exer- 
cised very  much  the  same  'ministry'  for  Paul 
also.  We  gather,  then,  from  these  re^rences,  that 
Mark  was  a  person  with  a  large  capacity  for  being 
useful  in  practical  matters,  but  without  any 
special  spiritual  gifts,  and  proliably  without  any 
very  great  force  of  character.  This  opinion  may 
be  regarded  as  receiving  confirmation  from  his  con- 
duct at  Perga,  on  the  most  charitable  view  of 
that  incident.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
fitted  for  heroic  enterprise,  or  for  a  separate  re- 
sponsibility, or  for  spiritual  functions.  It  is  only 
fair  to  say,  however,  that  a  more  favourable 
opinion  has  been  expressed  by  writers  like  West- 
cott  {Introd.  to  Stuay  of  Gospels)  and  JUlicher  (in 
PRE  ').  Jiilicher  points  out  that  St.  Paul  ultimately 
came  round  to  the  lenient  judgment  of  Barnabas, 
that  Mark  never  lost  his  missionary  zeal,  and  also 
that  he  remained  unafiected  by  the  prevalent 
party  spirit,  serving  both  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter 
with  equal  loyalty. 

5.  Traditiont. — Tradition  has  been  busy  with 
Mark's  name.  The  most  widely  spread  is  that 
which  assigns  to  him  a  mission  in  Egypt,  and  the 
evangelization  of  Alexandria.    This  mission  is  re- 


garded as  occupying  the  gap  between  the  history 
in  Acts  and  the  later  ministry  to  the  Apostles. 
It  was  also  widely  believed  that  he  died  at  Alex- 
andria, receiving  (according  to  some  versions)  the 
crown  of  martyrdom.  These  traditions  cannot  be 
traced  back  further  than  a  hundred  years  after 
the  supposed  events.  One  curious  fact  is  preserved 
in  some  of  the  Western  traditions.  Mark  is  said 
to  have  been  KoKo^oBdKrvKot,  which  means  either 
mutilated  or  stunted  in  one  or  more  of  his  finders. 
Explanations  of  this  deformity  have  been  oflered 
which  possess  no  probability.  But  the  reminiscence 
itself  may  quite  possibly  preserve  a  genuine  fact ; 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  this  dc^t  may  have 
had  some  influence  in  determining  the  possibilities 
of  Mark's  career. 

LmaATURB.— The  best  accounts  of  Mark  are  given  by  Swete 
{Gotpa  aee.  to  St,  Mark,  1898)  and  Undiiay  CSt  Mark'  in 
T.  A  T.  Clark's  Handlmok  series)  in  their  introductions.  The 
following  may  also  be  consulted :  Hamack,  art.  '  Mark '  in  EBr 
(esp.  for  its  good  account  of  the  traditions  concerning  the 
Evangelist);  Jiilicher,  art.  'Marcus'  in  PRE^;  Morison  and 
Salmond  in  introd.  to  their  Conun.  on  this  Qospd. 

Frederick  J.  Rae. 
MARK,  OOBPEL  AOOORDINO  TO.— 

L  The  problems  to  be  discussed. 
iL  The  Second  Gospel  in  the  Early  Church. 

1.  Statements  as  to  its  composition. 

2.  Early  quotations,  references,  and  use. 

iiL  Character  of  the  Gospel  as  shown  by  internal  evidence, 
and  by  comparison  with  the  other  Synoptics : 

1.  The  presentation  of  Christ's  Person  and  work. 

2.  Auto|>tic  characteristics. 

3.  Description  of  the  inner  feelings  of  our  Lord  and  tiie 

Aposties. 

4.  Comparison  with  the  other  Synoptics : 

(at  As  to  Scope. 

lb)  Diffuseness  and  redundancies  of  Mark. 

(e)  Correction  of  Mark's  matter  by  Matthew  and 

Luke, 
(d)  Correction  of  Mark's  phraseolog}*— Douinutives. 
Colloquialisms. 
Latinisms. 
Aramaisms. 

Grammar  and  awkward  or  difficult  phrases. 
(iS  Corrections  for  precision. 
Q' )  Doubtful  cases. 

(k)  Conclusion  from  the  evidence  on  this  head. 
6.  Mark's  other  characteristics  of  diction. 
0.  Matter  peculiar  to  Mark, 
iv.  Authorship,  Date,  and  Place  of  Writing. 
V.  Aramaic  or  Greek  original, 
vi.  The  last  twelve  verses, 
vii.  Is  our  Second  Gospel  the  original  Mark  ? 

Literature. 

i.  The  problems  to  be  discussed.— No  book 
of  the  NT  has  experienced  such  a  change  in  public 
estimation  as  the  Second  Gospel.  Formerly  re- 
garded as  comparatively  unimportant  and  receiv- 
ing little  attention  from  commentators,  who  in 
ettect  re-echoed  Augustine's  opinion  that  it  was 
but  an  abbreviation  of  the  First  Gospel,  it  has  of 
late  years  been  more  carefully  studied,  and  has 
received  a  juster  appreciation.  It  has  now  been 
recognized  as  a  booK  of  supreme  importance,  as 
giving  us  the  narrative  of  the  life  of  Christ  in  a 
most  primitive  form,  and  as  being  not  improbably 
the  foundation,  if  not  directly  at  least  indirectly,  of 
all  the  Grospels.  It  will  be  necessary,  then,  in  this 
article  first  to  investigate  the  statements  about  its 
composition  in  the  earlier  Fathers  and  their  use  of 
it,  and  then  to  examine  the  Gospel  itself,  to  see 
what  picture  it  gives  of  our  Lord's  Person  and 
work,  and  what  relation  it  bears  to  the  other  Syn- 
optic Gospels.  We  shall  then  be  able  to  come  to  a 
conclusion  about  questions  of  date,  authorship^ 
and  place  of  writing,  of  the  original  language,  and 
of  the  integrity  of  the  GospeL  Finally,  we  will 
consider  the  question  of  an  *  Ur-Marcus,'  that  is, 
if  the  Grospel  in  our  hands  is  the  original  work  of 
St.  Mark. 

It  will  be  convenient  here  to  state  the  results 
arrived  at  in  this  article  with  regard  to  some 
points.  The  present  writer  thinks  it  most  prob- 
able that  the  Second  Gospel  as  we  have  it,  or  at 
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tin  omitting  paita  of  it^  ui  tliey  tliought  ii;;bt  ivben 
followiog  otner  guides.  The  theory  put  forward 
by  Alford  IProtegonteiut  tu  his  Greek  Tnilament, 
L  2)  and  other  holilera  of  tlie  'oraJ  hyjMitliesiH,' 
that  the  later  writers  wunid  not  have  no  treated  n 
book  which  they  regarded  as  inspired  or  even  an 
authoritative,  does  not  greatly  oommend  itself,  ax 


it  appears  to  interpret  the  feeung  of  the  Christiann 
of  tue  lit  cent  by  those  of  I  '  '  -      -"' 

style  of  Mk.,«ith  itsroughi 
of  great  value,  and  still  n 


f  a  later  s(je.— The  vcrj' 
.1 — )(aand  melegancen,  i« 

„ _ ._,  ._.re  is  itH  doncription 

of  the  Saviour  in  words  which  were  often  in 
after  timea  misunderstood,  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance as  showing  a  very  early  record.  For  thenc 
«nd  oUier  reanons  a  date  at  least  before  the  Fall  of 
Jerosalem  seems  to  be  probable.  Further,  it  is 
considered  likely  tliat  the  Gospel  was  written  in 
Greek,  and  primarily  for  Roman  readers,  tlic  last 
twelve  verses  being  an  appendix,  not  coniiioHod  us 
an  ending  to  the  Goairel,  but  having """'  "- 

e  Earlv  Church. 
—i.  Btaiomaali  m  to  Ita  compoiiUon.— We  will 
first  consider  those  paaaages  of  early  writers  which 
may  be  thought  to  throw  light  on  the  compusitiun 
of  Mk.,  before  discusain^  those  whiuh  onlyqnot« 
OT  refer  to  it;  later  (g  vii.)  we  will  consider  whether 
the  Gospel  known  to  these  writers  is  the  mmv  au 
onrMark. 

The  first  passage  which  may  refer  to  Mk.  is  St. 
Luke's  piolo'nie.  Thi«  sliowHtlmt  some  who  were 
notirom  the  beginning  eye-witnesttcs  and  luinisterii 
of  the  word  bad  already  written  narrativex  of  the 
Goapal  history,  and  by  implication  avers  (I<k  1') 
that  these  narratives  were  incomplete  in  not  be- 
ginning '  from  the  lirsC '  (Srueir] ;  also  we  perhapM 
^thor  that  they  were  not  in  St.  Luke's  judgment 
in  good  chronolumcal  order  (laAcfqt,  cf.  dvfiijSut  just 
before),  IntemaJ  evidence  leads  us  to  think  that 
not  improbably  St.  Luke  knew  Mk.  (sec  below, 
I  iii.),  and,  if  so,  we  may  liave  here  the  iirst  criticism 
on  the  Second  Gospel ;  it  lias  some  striking  re- 
aemblanoes  to  Papias'  act'ount,  for  whii-h  we  are 
indebted  to  Eunebius  [HE  iii.  39).    Eusebius  wiys : 

fintimlliirmiltknim:    '  Ku  T»n  i  r^^^jW  k^' Ma^ui 

nirfr.inHUniU'ml  riMn  ni  Uv»1l.'«.  4>i'  «;(  imt 
rWnt'  »•  ■MMUi  mikiWHt  Aiyw  In./.  iUw],  Srri  k)» 
l^mfn  Ui/mi,  ^«  ,-.»  r^.].«  i,  in.4..w;,.jri..    iw  ^i* 

■•  amw.'  I^>T>  ^>  •«>  /nvcnu  iS  lUf.V  t»>  nS  Muw>. 
UfhMiM's  IniMlitlai  lAfotl.  KMen,  oooihikL  ed.  [>.  E»)  la 
bm  mndcd,  and  now  points  whin  Bchinledc]  (Kncyc  Blil. 
as.  *Oosp«k'|  dncn  tram  him  m  noted:  'For  our  pment 
pnfeMmirfll  msrtlradd  to  hli  [Pniks']  wonb  whk^  hare 
bMB  qooUd  alnn,  a  tndltlon  whkh  hu  been  Ht  iDFth  thrauih 
th(s>  MHUOM  oonosmliv  Uuk  who  wrote  the  Gomel :  "  And 
tka  Bder  mid  thb  abo :  Hark,  havinc  twoatM  the  1ntrn>ntei 
d  «.(_  _<.  j._ ..!_  BTerjlhinj  thkt  he  rcniem- 


■1  he  bMT  th(  UwA,  DOT  «d  he  follow  Hbii ;  btit  (Itentnr 

ilMid,^ttanllMl)PMer,  vhoHlsiitedhbliiiiCni-' ' 

Mdsfol  hk  beuKsl  but  bid  no  dtOgn  of  i^ilni 
■mmt  o(  (b*  Lonn  ancle*  [r.l.  'mrdi'l.     S- 


bnamlaMn  ISdim.    . 

loot's  Ah|h  ok  8iv-  JtrL  pp.  B,  IflSl.  ittail 
dam  siMn*  thfai(i  m  ba  nmembeied  them  \arn 
tkMB  ■nsllir  fna  aMnMnr  1,  lor  bo  made  It  h<i  a: 
cnlt  MiitMu  tbat  he  heud,  «  to  hi  doom  an 
m^aA  thingln-^    ftuirh- th*n.  {■  tlu>  AnvnnI  vlvrn  It 


ee  LlKht- 


;a  went,  bat  finds  fault  with  his  chronological 
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order,  which  waa  due  to  hin  being  dependent  only 
on  Peter's  oral  teaching.  If  this  is  a  correct  inter- 
pretation of  Papias,  wliicli  account  of  the  Gospel 
story  did  he  prefer*  Lightfoot  (£fsay*  ua  Super- 
natural Beligion,  pp.  IG3,  205  f.)  thinks  John, 
Salmon  (Inirod.  Lect.  vii.)  thinks  Luke;  while 
Schiniedel,  in  a  not  very  convincing  argument, 
thinks  that  Papias  did  not  recognize  Jn.  and  Lk. 
as  being  of  equal  authority  with  Mt.  and  Mk. 
(Eneifc.  Bibl.  ii.  1813 :  see,  fartlier,  g  vii.  below). 
Sclimiedel  takes  no  occunnt  of  Llghtfoot's  essay 
'On  the  Silence  of  Eusebius'  {Sap.  Jtcl.  ii.). 
However  this  may  be,  Papias  doscrihuu  the  SeL'ond 
Clospel  as  being  limited  t«  Peter'ti  reminiscences, 
tlie  writer  beinj;  the  '  interpreter '  of  that  A]>OHtle. 
Tills  phrase  ma^  mean  (Zahn,  Einleit.  ii.  2tHI,  2IS) 
that  Mark,  heinjg  Peter's  xcliolar,  mode  Peter's 
teaching  widely  known  through  his  written  (ios- 
Iicl,  or  (Swete,  St.  Mark,  p.  ixiv)  that  he  was  the 
secretary  or  drayman  wlio  translated  I'uter's 
words  into  a  foreign  tongue  during  tlie  Aj^iostle's 
lifetime.  Papias  does  nut  call  tlie  work  ol  Mark 
a  'gospel,'  and  the  word  ti/aYyiXtiir  is  not  nn- 
doubtedlv  found  In  the  sense  of  the  record  of  good 
tidings  before  Justin  {Apal.  i.  6d,  see  helow), 
thuugli  some  find  this  sense  in  Ignatius,  Fhilad. 
5,  H,  and  in  the  Bidncke  H,  11,  15.  In  these  i)laceH, 
liouever,  il  is  probably  not  the  written  word  that 
is  referred  tu.  [For  ii  complete  discussion  of  the 
I'ajiiaM  frsjjmcnt  see  Lighttoot,  Em.  on  Sap.  IM, 
and  Sanday,  Goto,  in  Scnond  Cent.  v.  2]. 


a-irrtO),  and  also  that  He  changed  the  name  of  the 
sons  uf  Zebedee  te  '  Boanerges,  which  is  Sons  of 
Thunder.'  But  thew  last  words  actually  occur  oiily 
ill  Mk  3",  where  we  read  of  loth  names,  Peter  and 
Boimerges,  te),'Bthcr,  and  in  nu  otlicr  UoH]iel.  Via 
miiy  probably  dismiss  the  idea  tlmt  aiir-oG  refers 
tu  Christ.  OB  if  Justin  meant  '  Christ's  memoirs.' 
and  conclude  that  Justin  is  sjieaking  of  a  Petrine 
Oo^liel.  Hamack  {Bruehtliteke  d.  Ev.  .  .  .  d. 
Pclrun.  p.  37)  proposes  to  lind  tliis  in  the  auocry- 
plial  Akluuiin  Fragment  which  goes  by  St.  Peter's 
naiuc.  and  Sanday  {Intpiralioii  -  [Itumpton  Ixn.'- 
tnres],  p.  310)  agrees  that  Justin  UHeil  jisendo- Peter, 
lint  OS  there  im  no  other  reiiwin  to  sniijiose  that 
this  apocryphal  Gospel  ever  contahied  the  passage 
in  i|uestion, — the  fragment  lately  discovered  lie- 
ginning  in  tho  middle  of  the  story  of  the  I'nKsion, 
—and  OS  .Instin  elsewhere  probably  refers  to  our 
Second  GoK|>el  (see  bcluw),  it  is  m<ire  rca-«nnb)e  to 
H^mlo^^e  with  Hvcte  {Ooiipei  of  SI.  I'rto;  p.  xwiiii, 
Sulmond  (Hastings,  DB  iii.  25(1),  and  Stanton 
IJT/iSl  ii.  6,  and  Gotpel^  «m  Hist.  Dor.  p.  ffitir.) 
that  he  refers  to  it  here.  If  so,  wo  have  another 
authority  for  regarding  St.  Peter  as  a  chief  source 
of  Mark.  In  considering  the  qnextion  whether 
Ju;<tJn  refers  te  Mk.  or  te  the  «pocryi>ha!  Gospel, 
we  must  note  that  white  some  points  of  contact 
are  found  between  pseudo-Peter  an<l  Justin,  there 
are  also  some  (»>nsiderable  dilTerences  (see  enp, 
Stanton,  for.  rit.),  and  that  if  one  borrowed  from 
the  other,  it  is  as  likely  that  p»cudO'Peter  is  the 
borrower  as  Justin. — The  Evangelic  narrativc-s  are 
in  Justin  commonlv  calteil  'memoirs'— '.,7.  ^^/lof. 
i.  66.  'the  memoirs  composed  liy  them  [the 
Apostles]  which  are  called  Gosriels.  From  iJial. 
Iu3  it  appears  that  he  in<dnded  in  the  term  some 
not  couLixised  by  the  Apostles  tliemselves  hut  by 

j  tlieir  followers.  He  spealts  of  '  the  memoirs  drawn 
u|)  by  the  A[>astles  and  by  tha'ie  who  followed 
them,'  and  in  this  context  recalls  the  (Lukan  !) 
account  of  the  Ap)Dy  and  the  drops  of  blood. 

I      Tatian,  Justin's  pupil,  atTords  evidence  tliat  Mk. 

I  was  receive.1  in  his  time  (f^.  170  ,\.I>.)  us  one  of  the 

'  four  Gos]>ol  narratives  ])re-eminently  above,  and 
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on  a  different  platform  from,  all  others.  His  Dia- 
tessaron  is  now  known  to  be  a  harmony  of  our 
four  Gospels,  and  probably  it  was  not  the  first 
of  its  kind. 

Jrenseus  is  the  first  explicitly  to  expound  the 
doctrine  of  the  necessity  of^a  fourfold  Gospel  {HSutxty 
ilfiip  T€Tpdfiop<f>ov  tA  ci^ayyAto*',  iiL  11.  8).  As  the 
world  has  four  quarters,  and  as  the  Church  is 
spread  over  the  whole  world,  and  as  the  pillar  and 
ground  of  the  Church  is  the  Gospel  and  the  Spirit 
of  life,  so  it  is  right  that  there  should  be  four 
Gospels.  Iremeus  finds  other  equally  fanciful 
reasons  for  a  fourfold  Gospel,  and  identifies  our 
Evaneelists  with  the  fourfold  appearance  of  the 
cherubim,  St.  Mark  being  the  eagle  (see  §  iii.  1 
below).  This  reasoning,  however  erroneous,  shows 
that  our  four  Gospels  had  a  position  entirely  by 
themselves  in  Irena^us'  estimation  ;  and  Br.  Taylor 
conjectures  that  he  borrowed  the  idea  from  Hermas 
{Witness  of  Hernias ,  §1).  In  an  earlier  passage 
(iii.  1.  1)  Irenaeus  says  that  Mark  was  Peter's 
disciple  and  interpreter  {ipfiripexn-^Sf  as  Papias),  and 
that  he  handed  on  to  us  in  liiTiting  tne  things 
preached  by  Peter,  after  the  depfiu:ture  of  Peter 
and  Paul.  In  iii.  10.  6  (where  the  Greek  is  want- 
ing), Irenaeus  calls  Mark  'interpres  et  sectator 
Petri.' 

Tertullian  {adv.  Marc,  iv.  5,  Migne,  P.  X.  IL  396) 
gives  similar  witness  (' .  .  .  licet  et  Marcus  quod 
edidit,  Petri  affirmetur,  cujus  interpres  Marcus'). 

The  Muratorian  fra^ent  (c.  A.D.  170?  or  perhaps 
a  little  later)  begins  m  the  middle  of  a  sentence 
thus :  ' .  .  .  quibus  tamen  interfuit,  et  ita  posuit. 
Tertium  Evan^elii  librum  secundum  Lucan  .  .  . 
Quarti  evan^eliorum  Johannes  ex  disci pulis.  .  .  .' 
Thus  the  writer  had  been  speaking  of  two  Gospels, 
which  were  neither  Luke  nor  John.  It  is  gener- 
ally recognized  that  the  opening  words  of  the 
fragment  refer  to  Mk.  rather  than  to  Mt.,  and 
that  the  latter  had  come  first,  as  in  Irenseus  ;  but 
there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  their 
meaning.  Swcte,  Lightfoot,  and  Chase  interpret 
them  to  mean  that  Mark  was  present  at  some 
discourses  of  Peter ;  he  reported  Peter's  teaching 
as  far  as  he  had  the  opportunity.  The  first  word 
*  quibus '  may  be  the  second  half  of  '  aliquibus ' 
some ;  Chase  (Hastings'  DB  iii.  24)  takes  '  quibus 
tamen '  as  the  equivtdent  of  an  original  oTs  8i — for 
the  fragment  is  a  Latin  translation  from  Greek. 
Zahn  {Einleit.  ii.  200  f.)  thinks  that  the  author  of 
the  fragment  had  quoted  Papias  as  sayinc  that 
Mark  was  not  a  hearer  of  our  Lord,  and  then 
qualified  Papias'  assertion  by  saying  that  Mark 
had  been  present  at  sotne  of  our  Lord's  discourses. 
Compare  tliis  with  the  idea  of  some  later  writers 
{e.g,  Epiphanius,  Hcer.  xx.  4,  li.  6)  that  Mark  was 
one  of  tne  Seventy  (Seventy-two)  Disciples;  and 
with  the  modem  opinion  that  the  young  man  of 
Mk  14^'  was  the  Evangelist.  But,  as  Swete  shows 
{St,  Markt  p.  xxxiii),  tliis  is  against  the  words  that 
follow  about  Luke :  *  Neither  did  he  [Luke]  ^m- 
self  see  the  Lord  in  the  flesh.' 

Clement  of  Alexandria  {Hypotyp,^  op,  Euseb. 
HE  vi.  14)  says  that  while  Peter  was  preaching 
the  gospel  at  Rome,  many  of  those  present  begged 
Mark  to  write  down  what  was  said.  Peter  neither 
forbade  nor  urged  it.  There  is  a  story  similar  to 
this  told  in  the  Muratorian  fragment  about  John. 
In  HE  ii.  15,  Eusebius  says,  on  the  authority  of 
Clement  and  Papias,  that  Peter  confirmed  the 
"writing;  but  the  passage  afterwards  quoted  by 
Eusebius  from  Papias  does  not  bear  out  tnis  detail. 
Origen  (quoted  by  Euseb.  HE  vi.  25)  says  that 
Mark  composed  the  Gospel  at  Peter's  instruction 
(wf  U^TpoK  v</>riyi/ia'aTo),  being  acknowledged  as  his 
son  (1  P  5"). 

It  is  unnecessary  to  quote  later  liiTiters,  who 
could  scarcely  have  other  means  of  information 


than  we  have  ;  but  we  may  notice  tliat  Eusebius 
{HE  IL  16)  makes  Mark  go  to  Egypt  and  found  the 
Church  at  Alexandria  after  he  had  written  his 
Gospel,  and  says  {ib,  24)  that  Annianus  succeeded 
him  as  bishop  there  in  the  eighth  year  of  Nero,  a 
statement  which  Jerome  improves  upon  by  saying 
that  St.  Mark  died  then  {de  yir.  Hhistr.  §  8).  It  is 
also  desirable  to  auote  Augustine,  as  his  opinion 
has  had  such  weignt  in  the  Church.  He  says  (rie 
Consensu  Evangdistarum,  i.  3,  aliter  i.  6)  that 
of  the  four  Evangelists,  Matthew  wrote  first, 
then  Mark,  and  that  Mark  was,  as  it  were, 
Matthew's  follower  and  abbreviator  {*  Marcus  eum 
subsecutus  tanquam  pedissequus  et  breviator  ejus 
videtur').  Seldom  has  one  short  sentence  hod 
such  an  unfortunate  effect  in  distorting  a  judg- 
ment on  a  literary  work ;  and  largely  in  conse- 
quence of  it  Mk.  has  been  generally  neglected. 
The  Second  Gospel  seems  hardly  to  have  engaged 
the  attention  of  commentators;  and  the  writer 
known  as  Victor  of  Antioch  (quoted  by  Swete,  St. 
Mark,  p.  xxxiv)  in  the  5th  cent,  (or  later),  says 
that  he  had  not  been  able  to  find  a  single  author 
who  had  expounded  it. 

2.  Early  qaotations,  references,  and  use.— The 
use  of  Mk.  by  the  Apostolic  Fathers  is  not  certain, 
though  in  some  cases  quite  probable.  The  quota- 
tion in  Clement  of  Rome  {Cor,  23)  and  pseudo- 
Clement  {Ancient  Homily ^  11),  which  in  the  latter 
is  introduced  by  X^i  ydip  koL  6  irpoifniTiKbs  \6yos,  is 
more  likely  to  be  from  some  lost  Christian  writing 
than  to  be  a  fusion  of  Mk  4^^*  and  other  NT  pass- 
ages ;  but  Polycarp,  Phil.  5,  didKowot  irdirruy,  seems  to 
come  from  Mk  9^.  In  other  cases  it  is  probable 
that  one  of  our  Gospels  \s  referred  to,  but  we 
cannot  be  sure  that  it  is  Mk.  in  particular  that  is 
before  the  writer.  As  an  example  we  may  take 
Polycarp,  PhU.  7,  which  quotes  Mt  26**  and  Mk 
14^  exactly,  and  both  in  Polycarp  and  in  the 
Gospels  the  context  is  about  not  going  into  tempta- 
tion. Pseudo-Clement  (§2),  after  quoting  Is  54* 
LXX,  continues :  '  Another  Scripture  saith,  I  came 
not  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners,'  exactly  as 
Mt  ^,  Mk  2",  where  *  to  repentance '  is  not  in  the 
best  manuscripts,  but  comes  from  ||  Lk  5^.  But 
Mt.  and  not  Mk.  might  have  been  before  Polycarp 
and  pseudo-Clement,  though  in  the  latter  case  the 
omission  of  the  yap  of  Mt.  makes  Mk.  more  likely. 
And  so  with  Clement  of  Rome,  Ignatius,  and 
others.  The  Didache  apparently  refers  to  Mt.  and 
Lk.,  and  the  name  itself  seems  to  bo  derived  from 
Ac  2** ;  but  though  a  probable  reference  (x.  5)  to 
1  Jn  4*'  makes  the  writer's  knowledge  of  Jn. 
likely,  there  is  no  trace  of  his  knowing  Mark. 
For  the  possible  references  to  the  last  twelve  verses 
in  Barnabas,  etc.,  see  below,  §  vi.  The  use  of  Mk. 
by  Hermas  is  very  probable.  He  apparently  refers 
to  Mk  3»  10**  where  they  differ  from  Mt.  and  Lk., 
in  Mand.  iL  2  {olhwt  otv  ivoxos  (a'o  dfiaprlat  roO 
KaToKaKovyrot),  and  Sim,  ix.  20.  3  (rots  roio&rois 
8ijffKo\6y  icriv  €ls  r^v  ^aaCKtlav  rod  GeoO  €h€\0ttv). 
Indirectly  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  supplies  a  great 
argument  for  the  antiquity  of  the  Gospels,  because 
it  shows  the  unioueness  of  our  Lord's  parables  as 
there  narrated.  Hermas  essays  the  same  method 
of  teaching,  but  his  attempt  is  utterly  feeble.  If 
the  Gospels  were  2nd  cent,  productions,  and  the 
words  ot  our  Lord  had  been  handed  on  only  by 
oral  tradition,  the  parables  could  never  have  been 
kept  so  pure.  They  would  in  the  course  of  time, 
before  tlie  narratives  reached  us  in  their  present 
form,  have  assimilated  features  such  as  we  find  in 
Hermas.  [For  further  references  in  the  Shepherd 
see  Zahn,  Hirt  d.  Hennas,  p.  456  ff. ;  Stanton, 
Gosp.  as  Hist.  Doc.  p.  45]. 

To  Justin's  probaole  reference  to  the  Boanerges 
passage  (see  above)  must  be  added  Dial.  88,  where 
he  speaks  of  Jesus  as  'supposed  to  be  the  car- 
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penter '  {riicTwot  po/u^ofjJvov ;  but  Otto's  text  has 
yo/u.  *l6tf^  ToG  t4kt.  vloO  inrdpx^ir).  Only  Mark 
(6^)  calls  Jesus  a  carpenter  (see  §  iii.  4  {J)  below). 
Justin  also  probably  quotes  from  the  last  twelve 
verses  (below,  §vi.). 

The  use  of  Mk.  bv  heretics  is  presumed  from 
references  to  it  in  Ueracleon,  the  Valcntinians, 
pseudo-Peter,  and  the  Clementine  Homilies  (the 
nr»t  two  as  reported  by  Clement  of  Alexandria 
and  Irenteus),  for  which  reference  may  be  made  to 
Swete's  St.  Mark,  p.  xxxi ;  and  Sanaay's  Gospels 
in  the  Second  Century,  ch.  vi.  p.  177  if. 

The  Gospel  is  found  in  all  the  old  Versions — 
Curetonian  and  Sinaitic  Syriac  (of  the  former  only 
1Q17-90 13  extant),  Old  Latin,  Bohairic,  Sahidic ;  and 
in  all  catalogues  and  Greek  manuscripts  of  the 
Gospels. 

Putting  together  the  statements,  references,  and 

g notations,  and  deferring  the  question  of  an  editor 
iter  than  the  original  writer  of  the  Gospel  (see 
§vii.),  we  may  conclude,  (a)  that  there  is  valid 
evidence  that  Mk.  was  in  circulation  before  the 
middle  of  the  2nd  cent. ;  (6)  that  ecclesiastical 
tradition  almost  uniformly  connects  the  Second 
Evangelist  with  St.  Peter — the  Apoatolic  Constitu- 
tions (ii.  57,  Lagarde,  p.  85,  c.  a.d.  375)  being  the 
only  writing  which  undoubtedly  connects  him 
with  St.  Paul  (oi  avpepyol  Ua^Xov  .  .  .  Aov«caf  Kal 
MdiNTOf,  cf.  Philem.>«,  Ck>l.  4'^);  (c)  that  there  was 
a  oifference  of  tradition  as  to  whether  he  \%Toto 
while  St.  Peter  was  alive  or  after  his  death  (see 
i  iv.  below).  Further,  {d)  the  Alexandrian  Fathers 
Clement  and  Origen  do  not  mention  Mark's  preach- 
ing at  Alexandria — a  strange  silence ;  and  (e)  there 
is  no  hint  till  Hippolytus  tliat  there  was  more  than 
one  Mark ;  apparently  the  other  writers  identified 
the  cousin  of  Barnabas  and  the  disciple  of  Peter. 

ilL  The  Character  of  the  Go.spkl  as  shown 
BY  rrsELP  and  by  comparison  with  the  other 
GrOSPELS.— If  we  had  no  information  from  ecclesi- 
astical writers,  we  could  have  made  no  conjecture 
as  to  the  authorship  of  the  Second  Gospel,  as  we 
can  in  the  case  of  Lie.  (by  comparing  it  with  Acts) 
and  Jn.  (by  comparing  it  with  the  Synoptics). 
But  from  internal  evidence  we  should  gather  that 
the  author  was  either  an  eye-witness  of  the  events 
described  or  at  least  that  he  had  first-hand  infor- 
mation. Further,  a  close  examination  of  the 
Gospel  makes  it  exceedingly  probable  that  the 
writer's  informant  was  St.  reter.  So  that,  while 
we  should  never  from  the  NT  itself  have  arrived 
at  the  name  Mark,  yet  the  internal  evidence  fully 
corroborates  the  external,  that  the  author  was  the 
'interpreter  of  Peter.'  The  impression  left  from  a 
study  of  Mk.  is  that  we  have  here  in  etl'ect,  though 
not  m  form,  and  not  without  some  additions  due 
to  the  Evangelist  himself,  that  Apostle's  Gospel. 
It  begins  the  narrative  at  the  point  when  Peter 
could  give  his  own  recollections — at  the  preac^hing 
of  the  Baptist  and  the  baptism  of  Jesus.  This, 
not  the  Birth-narratives,  as  m  the  case  of  Mt.  and 
Lk. ,  nor  yet  the  account  of  our  Lord's  pre-existence, 
as  in  the  case  of  Jn.,  was  to  Mark  '  tne  beginning 
of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God'  (P), 
whether  these  words  are  part  of  the  record  or  are 
the  title  prefixed  by  an  early  scribe. 

1*  Pnaentation  of  Chriit'i  Person  and  work.— 
Beginning  with  the  preaching  of  John  and  our 
Lord's  entering  on  His  ministry,  St.  Mark  de- 
scribes at  length  the  Galila«n  ministry  and  the 
slow  unfolding  of  Jesus'  claims.  Our  Lord,  for 
example,  does  not  at  once  proclaim  His  Messiah- 
ship,  nor  does  He  allow  evil  spirits  to  proclaim  it  in- 
opportunely (1*  3'*,  cf.  1**  eto.).  Even  after  Peter's 
confession  at  Ciesarea  Philippi,  when  the  Galiltean 
ministry  was  nearly  ended,  the  discaples  were 
chugea  totell  no  man  (8*^).  At  first  Jesus  begins 
by  calling  Himself  the  Son  of  Man  {2^%    Then 


the  crowds  begin  to  see  in  Him  a  prophet;  His 
own  people  and  the  learned  scribes  from  Jerusalem 
think  Him  mad.  We  might  even  think,  at  first 
sight,  especially  if  we  have  the  Matthsean  account 
(16'*)  of  Peter's  confession  ehiefiy  in  mind  and  not 
the  Markan,  that  the  disciples  then  and  then  only 
found  out  that  Jesus  was  Messiah.  But  this  deduc- 
tion would  be  precarious.  The  account  in  Jn., 
which  makes  the  Baptist  begin  by  calling  Jesus 
the  Lamb  of  God  and  the  Son  of  God,  and  makes 
Andrew,  Philip,  and  Nathanael  at  once  recognize 
Him  as  Messiah  (Jn  !»•  «.«•«.  •w)^  bears  all  the 
marks  of  probability.  A  Judiean  ministry,  as  to 
which  the  Svnoptists  are  almost  silent,  must  have 
been  carriea  on  simultaneously  with  the  Galilneau 
preacliing.  We  should  exi>ect  Jesus,  as  a  religious 
Jew,  to  visit  Jerusalem  frej^uently  ;  and  indeed,  if 
the  last  Passover  were  His  first  visit  during  the 
ministry,  we  could  not  ex{ilain  the  sudden  enmity 
of  the  Jerusalem  Jews,  or  the  fact  of  there  being 
Judiean  disciples — Judas  Iscariot  (probably  from 
Kerioth  in  Judaea),  Joseph  of  Arimatha^a,  the 
owners  of  the  colt  at  Bothphage  and  of  the  room 
wliere  the  Last  Supper  was  celebrated  (tliese  evi- 
dently knew  Jesus),  the  household  at  Bethany, 
and  Simon  *the  leper.'  Also  non- Markan  portions 
of  Mt.  and  Lk.  iniplv  visits  to  Jerusalem  or  a 
wider  ministry  than  tnat  in  Galilee  (Mt  23^^,  Lk 
4**  BCK,  13«-»');  and  in  Acts  the  Ajiostles  at 
once  make  their  head(|uarter8  at  Jerusalem,  which 
would  have  been  unlikely  if  they  had  only  just 
arrived  there  for  the  first  time.  On  that  occasion 
they  were  perfectly  familiar  with  places  and  people. 
But  if  this  be  so,  we  should  expect  two  methods  of 
proclaiming  the  Person  of  Clirist  to  have  been 
adopted  for  these  two  quite  distinct  people,  of  such 
difierent  characteristics,  and  separated  by  hostile 
Samaria.  In  Jerusalem,  where  religious  contro- 
versy was  rife,  the  question  of  Jesu?  Personality 
and  office  could  not  be  postponed ;  this  is  shown 
by  the  way  in  which  the  Pharisees  questioned  the 
Baptist.  But  in  Galilee  this  was  not  the  case, 
and  the  revelation  consequently  was  much  more 
gradual.  The  Apostles,  doubtless,  had  heard  the 
questions  asked  in  Judaea,  and  did  know  the  claim 
of  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ,  though  perhaps  they  did 
not  fully  realize  all  that  it  meant  until  the  inci- 
dent at  Ctesarea  Philippi.  Thenceforward  Jesus 
speaks  to  them  of  His  future  glory  (8**,  cf.  9^)  and 
of  His  Passion  (8"  9»«- "  eto.).  After  the  Galihcan 
ministry  (which  ends  at  9^)  Mark  gives  some  short 
account  (ch.  10)  of  journeys  in  Juda'A  and  Penwi, 
and  it  is  only  on  the  final  approach  to  Jerusalem 
that  all  reserve  passes  away.  In  common  with  all 
the  Evangelists,  Mark  gives  a  detailed  account  of 
the  last  days  at  Jenisalem. 

In  describing  our  Lord's  Person,  Mark  emphatic- 
ally brings  out  His  Divinity.  Jesus  claims  super- 
human authority — e.g.  2*'  (lord  of  the  Sabbath), 
8**  and  14**  (coming  in  glory,  the  latter  in  answer 
to  Caiaphas'  question,  *Art  thou  the  Christ?'), 
l-j«ff.  (^ije  beloved  Son  and  Heir) ;  and  especially 
authority  to  forgive  sins,  2*-  *"  (the  paralytic).  He 
is  a  supernatural  Person:  1"  9'  (*my  beloved 
Son  '),  1-"  (*  the  Holy  One  of  C;od '),  3"  (*  the  Son  of 
( lod '),  5'  (» Son  of  tlie  Most  High  G(m1  '),  15**  (•  the 
Son  of  God*  or  *a  s<m  of  Gocl').  He  knows  the 
thoughts  of  man,  2*  8^'  12'°,  and  what  is  to  happen 
in  the  future,  2="  (fasting),  8'»  and  9»>  etc.  (the 
Passion),  8*  (the  Second  Advent),  H.»»>  (the  siiller- 
ings  of  the  Apostles),  13-*  (destruction  of  the 
Temple),  13'®  (the  universal  gospel),  14-"'  (scattering 
of  the  sheep).  His  death  has  an  atoning  efficacy, 
10«  {\&rpov  dvrl  iroWdv),  14"^  (*my  blood  of  the 
covenant  which  is  shc<l  for  many'). 

But  still  more  striking  is  the  emphasis  laid  on 
the  true  humanifi/  of  our  lA>rd.  The  reality  of 
His  human  body  is  referred  to  much  as  in  the  other 
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Evangelists — e.g.  He  is  wearied  and  sleeps  (4^; 
sleep  IS  perhaps  implied  also  in  l**) ;  He  eats  (14') 
and  drinks  (15'*^) ;  His  'touch'  is  fre€[uentlv spoken 
of  (1*1  etc.)  (see  Gestures)  ;  the  burial  of  His  body 
is  dwelt  on  in  15**^*.  But  Mark  pre-eminentlv 
describes  the  human  soul  and  spirit  of  our  Lorcf. 
Note  especially  His  human  compassion  (1*^)  and 
love  (10^),  and  the  more  painful  emotions  (1**  3*  6** 
10"  14*"-  15**),  for  wluch  see  below,  §  iii.  8.  Note 
also  the  reference  to  our  Lord's  human  soul  and 
spirit  in  ^  14^,  and  to  His  human  will  in  14^. 
Mark  also  refers  to  the  sinless  limitations  of  Jesus' 
human  nature.  Questions  are  asked  apparently 
for  information  (5*^  8'  9'*) — for  in  these  cases  an 
'economical'  questioning  seems  scarcely  worthy. 
The  Evangelist  also  records  the  one  perfectly 
certain  instance  of  Jesus'  ignorance  qua  man,  13^ 
(the  Day  of  Jud^ent — so  Mt. ).  It  is  because  so 
much  stress  is  laid  in  Mk.  on  our  Lord's  true  human 
nature  that  St.  Augustine  assigns  to  the  Second 
Evangelist  the  symrol  of  the  man.  Other  Fathers 
vary  much  in  assigning  the  four  symbols,  but  it  is 
remarkable  that  each  one  of  the  four  is  assigned  to 
St.  Mark  in  some  one  or  other  of  the  Fathers, 
IrensBus  making  him  the  eaele,  Victorinus  the  lion, 
Augustine  the  man,  pseuoo-Athanasius  the  calf 
(see  Swete,  St.  Mark,  p.  xxxviii). 

2.  Anioptio  oharaoter. — In  many  passages  Mk. 
shows,  equally  with  Jn.  and  much  more  than  Mt. 
and  Lk.,  clear  signs  of  first-hand  knowledge.  In 
these  places  Mk.  often  nves  a  lifelike  touch, 
though  Mt.  and  Lk.  in  their  parallels  have  lost 
it.  Such  are  the  stooping  down  of  the  Baptist 
to  loose  the  shoe-latchet  (1^),  the  heavens  in  the 
act  of  opening  {(rxL^otiivovt  [present],  l***),  the  *  in- 
coherent and  excited  remarks  of  the  crowd'  at 
the  healing  of  the  Capernaum  demoniac  (1^  best 
text,  see  KV;  they  are  softened  down  by  later 
scribes  of  Mk.  and  by  Lk.),  the  '  house  of  Simon 
and  Andrew'  (1^,  where  ||  Mt.  and  Lk.  omit 
Andrew;  in  the  East  it  Lb  common  for  several 
brothers,  even  when  married,  to  live  in  one  house, 
but  it  required  first-hand  knowledge  to  know  that 
Andrew  and  Peter  lived  together),  Simon  starting 
in  pursuit  of  Jesus  (1*),  tne  breaking  up  of  the 
mud  roof  to  let  the  paralytic  down  through  it, 
with  other  details  (2^,  where  Mt.  tells  none  of 
the  small  points,  and  Lk.,  writing  for  a  Roman 
nobleman,  as  has  been  conjectured,  translates 
these,  to  him,  unintelligible  details  into  tlie 
language  of  Western  Europe,  and  says  that  the 
man  was  let  down  through  the  tiles ;  see  Ramsay, 
Was  Christ  bom  at  Bethlehem?  p.  63),  the  single 
pillow,  rd  7rpo<rK€<f>d\au,ovy  probably  a  wooden  head- 
rest, in  the  boat  in  the  storm  (4*,  Mk.  only), 
Jesus  turning  round  in  the  crowd  to  see  wno 
touched  Him  (so  Mt.,  not  Lk.),  and  His  glance 
at  the  woman  (5**^-,  Mk.  only),  His  not  allowing 
the  crowd  who  were  with  Him  to  come  near 
Jairus'  house,  a  very  probable  and  lifelike  detail 
(5^,  Mk.  only  ;  Lk.  maVea  Jesus  dismiss  the  crowd 
on  His  entering).  The  scene  at  Jairus'  house  is 
especially  vivid  in  Mk.,  and  is  instructive  as 
showing  who  the  Evangelist's  authority  was.  It 
must  have  been  one  of  the  inner  circle  of  Apostles, 
».e.  Peter,  James,  or  John  (Andrew  was  not  here 
present).  As  James  died  early,  and  another  Gospel 
was  written  by  (or,  at  least,  dej)end3  on)  John, 
we  are  led  to  think  of  Peter  as  the  source.  Fur- 
ther instances  of  lifelike  touches  are :  the  five 
thousand  arranged  'like  garden  beds'  irpaffial 
rpaaiad  (Mk.  only)  on  the  green  grass  (6*^),  the 
details  in  the  account  of  the  Transfiguration  (^s 
where  Mt.  and  Lk.  also  are  vivid),  but  especially 
of  the  healing  which  followed,  where  the  story  is 
told  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  three  Apostles, 
not  of  those  who  remained  behind  (9"  ^X^ivrfs 
.  .  .  etdoy  ^xXov,  Mk.  only),  and  where  Mk.  only 


has  the  delicate  touch  (9^^)  that  the  man  brought 
the  cataleptic  boy  to  Jesus  and  applied  to  the  dis- 
ciples only  when  he  found  that  Jesus  was  al^ent, 
and  other  autoptic  details;  Mt.  and  Lk.  greatly 
abbreviate  this  narrative.  So  Mark  alone  relates 
that  in  the  dispute  about  precedence  and  in  the 
blessing  of  the  little  ones  Jesus  took  the  children 
into  His  arms  {^yayKaXia-d/iewoSf  9*^  10*'),  and  in  tlie 
latter  case  that  He  blessed  them  fervently  {Karrfv- 
\6y€i).  Notice  also  how  Mk.  alone  tells  us  oi  tlie 
searching  glance  of  love  cast  by  Jesus  on  the  rich 
young  man  and  the  clouding  over  of  the  young 
man's  brow  (10^"*)*  and  of  the  colt  tied  at  the 
door  without  in  the  open  street  (11**;  probably 
Peter  was  one  of  the  two  disciples  sent),  of  Jesus 
refusing  to  permit  vessels  to  oe  carried  through 
the  Temple  (11*^),  of  the  command  to  bring  a 
denarius,  the  Roman  coin,  into  the  Temple  (where 
only  Jewish  coins  were  current)  at  the  question 
of  paying  tribute  (12").  For  the  Agony  in  the 
Garden,  see  below,  8;  but  here  again  we  note 
that  the  source  must  have  been  Peter,  James,  or 
John.  The  account  of  Peter's  denials  is  indecisive, 
as  he  must  have  been  the  ultimate  authority  for 
all  thd  narratives;  but  the  imfiaXuiy  of  Mk  14^* 
(see  below,  4  (A))  argues  the  priority  of  our  Evan- 
gelist. Exceptional  knowledge  is  evidenced  by 
the  mention  oi  the  names  of  Levi's  father  ( Alphfeus, 
2^^),  of  the  father  of  the  blind  man  at  Jericho 
(Timffius,  10^),  and  of  the  sons  of  Simon  of  Cyrene 
(Alexander  and  Rufus,  16*^).  These  and  other 
instances  lead  us  to  see  in  the  Second  Gospel  a 
graphic  account  of  one  who  had  first-hand  know- 
ledge at  his  command,  and,  to  a  large  extent, 
confirm  Papias'  description  of  Mark  as  Peter's 
interpreter.  Mk.  consists  almost  entirely  of  things 
of  which  Peter  had  personal  knowledge.  As 
Eusebius  noticed  long  ago  {Demonstr,  Evangel. 
iii.  6,  Cologne  ed.  p.  120  f.),  it  is  silent  on  matters 
which  reflect  credit  on  Peter.  It  alone  records 
several  Petrine  touches.  We  have,  in  fact,  here 
in  all  particulars  the  Petrine  tradition  in  a  far 
more  exact  form  than  in  the  other  Synoptics. 

8.  Desopiption  of  the  inner  feelings  of  our  Lord 
and  of  the  Apostlei. — This  is  found  in  Mk.  to  an 
extent  which  arcues  an  early  narrative  based  on 
intimate  personal  knowledge  of  Jesus  and  of  the 
Twelve.  In  Mt.  and  Lk.  the  painful  emotions 
of  our  Lord  are  not  mentioned,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  Agony,  and  even  that  disappears  in  the 
Westcott-Hort  text  of  Lk.  (22*»'-) ;  a  tact  probably 
to  be  accounted  for  by  a  feeling  of  reverence  due 
to  a  slightly  later  age.  In  Mk.  we  find  a  more 
childlike  boldness  in  describing  Jesus'  feelings. 
See  the  following  instances,  which  are  found  in 
Mk.  only :  1"**  ifi^pifirja-d/iewot  (denoting  sternness : 
not  necessarily  anger,  but  deep  leeling) ;  3^ 
righteous  anger  and  grief;  6"  wondering  at  the 
people's  unbelief  (here  Mt.  retains  5iA  t^p  dTriarLav 
(kirruVf  but  omits  iOa^fiaurep ;  on  the  other  hand, 
Mt  8^®,  Lk  7*  have  the  wonder  of  Jesus'  human 
mind  at  the  centurion's  faith — an  incident  which 
was  not  part  of  the  Petrine  tradition  and  is  not 
in  Mk. ) ;  10'*,  indignation  when  the  disciples  kept 
back  the  little  children ;  and  especially  14*"-,  the 
Agony  in  the  Garden,  where  Mk.  alone  speaks  of 
the  surprise  {iKdafi^eiffdat)  added  to  the  distraction 
from  grief  {ddti/iopeip)  of  Jesus*  human  soul.  Mt. 
changes  the  former  to  XinrfurOai  while  retaining 
the  latter,  and  Lk.  omits  the  whole  passage.  If, 
as  seems  probable,  the  passage  Lk  92*^'  is  not  an 
original  part  of  the  Third  Gospel,  it  is  perhaps 
a  fragment  older  tlian  Lk.  and  reflects  the  same 
stage  of  thought  as  Mark.  It  is  referred  to  in 
Justin,  Dial,  103.— It  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
difference  between  Mk  lO*'  (the  rich  young  man) 
and  Mt  19"'-  in  the  best  text  (BDK,  Origen,  etc.  ; 
see  Westoott  -  Hort,  Notes)  is  due  to  the  same 
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feeliDg.  PcMsibly  when  the  First  Evangelist  wrote, 
the  Markan  phrase,  *  Why  callest  thou  me  good  ? 
none  is  good  save  one,  even  God,'  may  have  been 
misonderstood  to  imply  a  merely  human  Christ. 
Or  perhaps  the  Westcott^Hort  text  of  Mt.  is  not 
origin^,  oat  is  due  to  an  early  scribe  or  editor 
who  disliked  the  Markan  form  of  the  incident. 
Another  example  is  the  rrw/ia  of  Mk  15^  (so  KBDL ; 
Westoott-Hort  with  AC,  etc.,  read  ffw/ia).  This 
was  a  word  used  of  the  carcase  of  a  dead  animal 
or  of  a  human  being,  with  a  touch  of  contempt. 
Mt.  and  Lk.  have  therefore  altered  irruifia  to  ffufiut 
as  also  have  some  scribes  in  Mk.,  from  feelings 
of  reverence. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  another  matter  almost 
peculiar  to  Mk.,  the  account  of  the  inner  feelings 
of  the  Apostles.  See  4*,  showing  the  Apostles' 
resentment  against  the  Lord  ('  Carest  thou  not?'), 
and  similarly  4^,  showing  their  awe  or  holy  fear 
at  the  revelation  of  Jesus  power  and  Divinity  (cf., 
however,  St.  Peter  at  the  miraculous  draught  of 
fishes  in  Lk  5") ;  so  lO**,  showing  their  amazement 
and  fear,  apparently  arising  from  our  Ix)rd's 
manner  as  He  went  before  them ;  and  14'  ire- 
fipi/MUPTo,  here  (unlike  1^)  of  anger. 

A  similar  result  follows  from  the  passaj^s  where 
Mk.  tells  us  that  Jesus '  could  not '  do  a  thm^.  The 
inability  is,  doubtless,  relative  and  conditional. 
Jesus  '  could  not '  do  that  which  was  inconsistent 
with  His  plan  of  salvation.    Yet  here  the  other 

mis- 
have 
the 

specially  significant  0^,  where  o^k  idCvaro  iK€i  roc^ai 
oOdeftloM  di&ra/ur  el  fk^,  «r.r.X.,  xal  idavfiaaep  did  t^v 
drttniap  airtaP=Mt  19^  ovk  iirolrj<rev  ixet  SiiKifieit 
roXXAr  diii  T^  di.Tiffrlav  ai>ru;y,  the  Uco  possible  causes 
of  offence  being  removed  in  Mt. 

i.  CompMriion  vith  the  other  Synoptics.— The 
indications  given  in  the  last  two  subsections  will 
lead  us  to  Mlieve  that  the  Second  Gospel,  either 
in  the  form  in  which  we  have  it  now,  or  at  least 
in  a  form  very  like  that  which  we  have,  is  chrono- 
logically the  first  of  the  S\iioptics,  and  that  it  lay 
before  the  writers  of  the  First  and  Third  GospelK. 
This  impression  is  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
considerations  which  follow.  We  still  poHtponc 
the  question  whether  the  Markan  Gospel  known 
to  Matthew  and  Luke  is  the  same  as  our  Mark. 

(o)  Scope  of  Mark. — Except  about  thirty  verses, 
all  tlie  narrative  that  we  find  in  Mk.  we  find  also 
(and  in  the  same  order)  in  cither  Mt.  or  Lk.,  or  in 
both.  This  might  tell  both  ways.  If  Mark  were 
only  an  abbreviator,  borrowing  trom  Mt.  and  Lk., 
without  much  independent  information,  it  would 
stand  to  reason  that  he  would  have  little  to  tell 
ns  tliat  was  not  found  in  them.  But,  then,  his 
Gospel  would  not  be  the  fresh  and  vivid,  first-hand 
and  autoptic,  composition  that  it  is.  Therefore 
we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  Matthew  and 
Luke  borrowed  from  Mark,  and  that  one  or  other 
of  them  took  almost  everything  that  was  found  in 
bisGospeL 

That  Luke  borrowed  from  Mark  is  seen  from 
another  fact.  In  the  Third  Gospel  there  is  a  long 
section  which  is  not  in  the  Second  (Lk  9^^-18'^)! 
For  Uiis,  Luke  is  dependent  on  some  other  source. 
But,  having  followea  the  Markan  order  somewhat 
closely  up  to  the  point  where  the  section  liegins, 
lie  goes  oack,  when  the  section  ends,  to  within  a 
few  verses  of  the  place  in  Mk.  where  he  dropped 
it  Thus,  Lk  9»=Mk  9»'- ;  Lk  18»  =  Mk  10". 
This  looks  as  if  Mk.  (or  something  very  like  it) 
was  lying  open  before  the  Third  Evangelist  as  he 
wrote. 

(6)  Diftueness  and  redundanry  of  Mk,  as  rom- 
P^red  wUh  parallel  passages  of  Mt.  and  Luke. — 
The  idea  that  Mark  is  an  abbreviator  of  Matthew 


is  at  once  shown  to  be  wrong  when  we  compare 
parallels.  When  we  do  ho,  we  shiJl  find,  in  almost 
every  case,  that  Mk.  is  much  fuller  than  either 
Mt.  or  Lk.  taken  singly.  The  greater  bulk  of 
the  two  latter  is  due  to  their  relating  many  inci- 
dents and  speeches  which  are  not  in  Mark.  The 
style  of  Mk.  is  somewhat  diflu^<e,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  other  Synoptists,  if  they  were  to  make 
room  for  the  new  matter  which  tney  desired  to 
introduce,  to  prune  it  considerably.  This  they 
did.  Instances  are  :  l'^  (Mt.  omits  *  when  the  sun 
did  set,*  Lk.  omits  *at  even') ;  1"  irpui  iwxrxa  \lav 
( =  Lk.  yepofUv-qi  iifjJpat) ;  2**'*  4*^*,  where  the  shorter 
form  in  Mt.  and  Lk.  really  omits  nothing  from 
the  sense ;  S*"*  ^  (Mt.,  abbreviating,  puts  together 
the  arrival  of  Jairus  who  naid  that  the  child  was 
dying,  and  of  the  messenger  who  said  that  she 
was  dead) ;  5^  (Mt.  omits  all  the  Markan  details 
about  the  woman  with  the  issue  of  blood,  Lk. 
omits  some  of  them) ;  6'^^  (the  parenthetical  ex- 
planation about  the  Baptist's  death  interruptH  the 
course  of  the  narrative  in  Mt.  and  Mk.,  Imt  is 
greatly  abbreviated  in  the  former;  in  Lk.  the 
story  IS  put  in  its  proper  place,  but  abbreviated 
to  one  or  two  sentences;  note  Mk.'s  redundant 
ei'Oi's  fierdi  <nrov8rjs,  6^*) ;  8*  (the  feeding  of  the  four 
thousand,  shortened  in  Mt.,  left  out  in  Lk.); 
8*'*  (the  omission  to  take  bread,  abbreviated  in 
Mt.,  whence  we  nhould  have  gathered,  if  we  had 
not  had  Mk.,  that  they  discovered  the  omission  only 
after  landing,  instead  of  when  in  the  boat,  as  Mk., 
which  is  much  more  likely) ;  9^-  (the  stranger 
exorcist,  omitted  in  Mt.,  shortened  in  Lk.);  13'^ 
olt'  dpxv^  KTiaewi  ffp  (KTurer  6  6e6s  (  =  Mt.  dr*  dp. 
Kdfffiov,  Lk.  dilierent).  Many  other  exainplcH  might 
be  given,  e.g.  7»  8>»-"  (cf.  Lk.)  12"-**  U«  15*  I6«. 
See  also  Hawkins,  Ilorar  Si/noptiae,  pp.  100  It*.,  110. 

A  similar  instance  of  redundancy  is  the  use  of 
pleonastic  forms  in  Mk.,  e.g.  ix  xaididOew  S^^ 
(A  omits  ^K,  D  has  ^a:  xaidos),  dirb  fuiKpudey  5^  8* 
11"  14»*  15*  These  are  very  seldom  foimd  in  Mt. 
and  Luke. 

(f)  Corrcrf.io7i  of  Marhni  details  in  Mt.  or 
Luke. — In  two  or  three  instances  we  find  a  small 
nlip  of  the  iKin  corrcctetl,  as  when  Mark  (l'-''')  cites 
as  from  Isaiah  a  passage  which  in  really  partly 
from  Mai  3^  and  ])artly  from  Is  40^,  |>erhai3s  tlirongii 
using  a  book  of  ({notations  in  which  these  paHHages 
followed  each  other,  with  'Isaiah'  at  the  top  of 
the  paj^e;  here  the  other  Synoptists  omit  the 
Malachi  jMuwage  (though  they  give  it  elsewhere, 
Mt  lP*'=Lk  7-''),  thus  silently  correcting  Mark. 
So  Mk  2-*  has  iwl  'ASidSap  dpxiep^us,  which  can 
only  moan  'during  the  nigh  priesthood  of  Abiathar' 
(AC,  etc.,  insert  roOf  which  might  give  the  nioan- 
inf]^  'in  the  time  of  A.,  who  was  afterwards  high 
priest';  1),  syr*'°,  and  some  Old  Latin  MSS  omit 
the  whole  nlirase ;  these  are  scribes'  corrections). 
The  II  Mt.  Lk.  have  the  Markan  sentence  almost 
exactly,  with  the  exception  of  these  three  words 
which  tliey  omit,  no  doubt  because  it  is  not  correct 
to  say  that  the  events  happened  when  Abiatliar 
was  actually  high  priest,  in  the  acctmnt  of  the 
women  at  the  tomb  (Mk  16-)  there  is  some  con- 
fusion of  time  (X/a»»  Trpial  .  .  .  dvarelXavro^  rov 
iiKiov)^  probably  due  to  compression,  <linerent 
events  rsiing  put  together,  unless,  indeed,  we 
accept  Wright's  suggestion  (Sf/nop.<tis  of  t/ir.  Gos- 
pels'-, in  lor.)  that  firiiru  has  (IropiKMi  out  Iwfore 
dvareiXavTos.  In  :i  Mt  28^  there  is  a  similar  obscur- 
ity :  *  late  on  the  Sabbath  day,  as  it  began  to 
dawn  toward  the  first  day  o^  the  week,  came 
Mary  Magdalene.'  But  this  is  corrected  in 
!!  Lk  24'.  The  women  came  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week  opOpov  fh-deus  (so  Jn  20^  irpujl,  aKoriat  (tl 
ovffrjs). 

Cases  of  explanations,  or  corrections  of  matter, 
as  opposed  to  corrections  of  phraseology,  may  be 
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Hcon  in  Mk  12^,  where  the  killing  of  the  heir 
procedeH  the  canting  out  of  the  vineyard,  the  order 
tx)ing  inverted  in  Mt.  and  Lk.  to  make  the 
])araT)lo  fit  the  heavenly  counterpart ;  in  Mk  13^^ 
(*  abomination  of  desolation  *)  where  ||  Mt  24^^  adds 

•  MiK)kcn  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet,*  and  ||  Lk  21^ 
explains  by  altering  to  'Jerusalem  compassed 
with  armies ' ;  and  Mk  15^  where  the  words 
'Son  of  God'  (ho  Mt.)  ore  explained  by  Lk.  as 
'a  righteous  man.'  In  this  last  case  the  Markan 
phrase  is  probably  original,  though  the  centurion 
would  have  borrowed  it  from  the  Jews  without 
understanding  it ;  Luke  gives  what  the  centurion 
meant  in  his  own  mind. 

In  several  cases  additions  in  Mt.  or  Lk.  imply 
the  priority  of  Mk.,  the  added  words  probably 
coming  from  a  non- Markan  source,  as  in  the 
confession  of  St.  Peter,  where  the  account  in  Mk. 
(8'^)  could  hardly  have  been  derived  from  Mt.  by 
abbreviation;  and  in  the  warning  (Mk  13^^)  to 
pray  that  the  flight  be  not  in  the  wmter  (xn/Au^vot), 
where  Mt.  (24^)  adds  firjSi  ffaBfidrw,  changing  the 
case.  Or,  in  some  instances,  tno  aaded  words  are  a 
gloss ;  e,g.  Mk  8^  (taking  up  the  cross — Lk.  adds 

*  daily'),  10^  (to  sit  on  Jesus'  right  hand  or  left 
hand  is  for  those  for  whom  it  has  been  prepared 
— Mt.  odds  *  by  my  Father '),  12^  (the  owner  of  the 
vineyard  goes  away  —  Lk.  adds  ^yovr  Uavoiis, 
showing  special  knowledge  of  viticulture,  as  it 
would  l>e  several  years  before  the  grapes  were 
allowed  to  ripen). 

In  some  cases,  by  a  turn  of  phrase,  Mk/s  accu- 
racy in  minuto  points  is  lost  in  Mt.  and  Luke. 
Thus  in  Mk  4^*  our  Lord  was  already  in  the  boat 
(4^) ;  the  other  Synontists,  bv  an  oversight,  make 
Him  embark  here.  In  the  Charge  to  the  Twelve 
Mk  6"  has  *  take  nothing  .  .  .  save  a  stiUST  only ' ; 
II  Mt.  and  Lk.  show  an  early  exaggeration  of  the 
command  (see  Sweto,  St,  Marx,  in  loc,).  In 
Mk  10^  Jesus  comes  *into  the  borders  of  Judaea 
and  beyond  (icai  Wpay)  Jordan';  Mt.  (19^)  omits 
Kai,  as  do  some  lesser  MSS.  in  Mk.  (A,  eto.,  have 
did  roO  Wpay);  but  doubtless  Mk.  is  right  here, 
— Jesus  wont  both  into  Judaea  and  into  Penea. 
The  passage  is  not  in  Luke.  On  the  general 
question  of  the  alterations  and  omissions  of 
Markan  matter  in  Mt.  and  Lk.  see  Hawkins, 
Hor,  Sipwpt.  p.  96  ff.  He  suggests  that  several 
Markan  {Missages  might  be  misunderstood  as  de- 
rogatory to  Jesus  or  to  the  Apostles,  or  might 
otner>vi8e  cause  ofTence;  and  therefore  were 
altered  by  Mt.  or  bv  Lk.  or  by  both. 

{d)  CorrfHion  of  Juarkan  phrtiseologtf  in  Mt,  or 
Xiiib^.— The  Second  Go8i>el  is  distinguished  by  a 
rough  and  unpolished  style,  reflecting  the  Greek 
oommonly  8tH)ken  by  the  Jews  in  the  1st  century. 
In  the  (larallols  of  the  other  Synoptics  there  are 
numerous  instances  of  toning  do^'n  and  pruning 
MarkV  unliterary  forms  of  si>eech. 

As  an  example,  take  Mk.*s  frequent  use  of 
dimintitivts^  often  altered  in  Mt.,  almost  always 
in  Luke.  Such  are  Bvydrpioif  6**  7*  (not  elsewhere 
in  NT)=(^irydn)p  Mt.  Lk.  (no  Lukan  parallel  to  7^) ; 
raidioy,  Kopdatoif  (the  latter  a  lat-e  colloquial  word 
condemmxl  by  the  Atticists)  5^"^- =  Kopiaiw  Mt.  bis 
=  raii  Lk. ;  wai6ia  W*  (so  MU)=Ppi<tnt  Lk. ;  Ix^^a 
8^— Mt^  has  it  oneo«  but  soon  corrects  to  Ix^i^s  (not 
in  Lk.):  irXoidptor  3*  (so  Jn.),  not  in  Mt.  and  Lk. 
(all  the  iK^st  MSS  in  Mk  4'*  have  rXoTa  as  in  Mt. 
and  Lk..  not  rXoidpia  as  TR) ;  il/rdpio^  KBD  U^v  (also 
in  Jn.)  =  ^^ior  Mt,  =o^  Lk. ;  ra<5<>ny  H**-*  (so  Mt, 
Lk.  oni<t^,  but  Mt.  soon  changes  it  to  dXXiy,  Lk.  to 
irtpoi) :  Kii^dpta  7^^^  (so  Mt..  no  Lukan  parallel); 
\fiXta  7*  («<o  Mt,,  no  Lukan  parallel ;  ^cxiwi'  in  Lk 
l6-»  is  not  in  the  liest  MSS). 

(«•)  Other  n>fh>qHMlistH.t  are  frequent  in  Mark. 
These  are  often  corrected  in  Mt.,  oftener  still  in 
Luke,    [Those  here  marked  with  an  asterisk  are 


expressly  condemned  by  the  Atticists].  Such  are 
Kpdp^aros*  or  xpd^arros*  2^-»-ii  (Mt.  and  Lk.  K\lyri, 
Lk.  also  xXii^LdLov)  and  6^  (Mt.  omits,  Lk.  has  no 
parallel,  Jn.  also  has  the  word) ;  ffvfi^oijXioy  idLSow 
[vv,ll.  iwolrfffapf  iiroloup]  3*,  <r.  roiii<ravTcs  15*,  neither 
elsewhere  in  NT  (Mt.  has  <r,  XafiBdweiy  five  times, 
Lk.  different) ;  opKlj^ia  *  5^,  avoidea  by  Mt.  and  Lk. 
(Mt  26*'ha8  i^opKl^o));  i^xdrm  ix^i*  S^,  corrected 
by  Mt.  and  Lk.  (Josephus  has  iy  iaxdrois  etvat,  Ant. 
IX.  viii.  6) ;  a<t>vpis*  [best  reading]  8«-«>  (so  Mt.). 
colloquial  for  ffxvpLs  (see  Deissmann,  Bihl.  Stud. 
p.  158,  Eng.  tr.) ;  pUirere  dir6  8»  12".  probably 
colloquial  or  coined  by  Mark,  corrected  or  avoided 
in  Mt.  and  Lk. ;  pLoyb^akpios*  9^  (so  Mt.,  Lk.  has 
no  parcdlel);  rpiz/MiXid  }>a^6oi  l(P=Mt.  ro^/ta  ^  = 
Lk.  rprjpjo,  p€\6yrfs  best  text  {rpvp^,  is  a  late  rare 
word,  doubtless  colloquial;  ^</>Ls*  is  colloquial); 
KoWvBiffHis*  11"  (so  Mt.  and  Jn.  ;  Lk.  omits; 
Jn  2*^*  has  K€ppuiTiaHis  in  addition) ;  iK€<l>a\lcjaay 
12^,  At,  \ey,  in  Greek,  altered  in  Mt.  and  Lk. 
(see  §  iii.  5  and  §  vii.  below)  ;  dypcijfftaaiy  12'^ 
(  =  Mt.  irayideOffuaiy,  both  Av.  Xey.  m  NT;  Lk. 
has  iriXd^iayrcu) ;  KardXvpia  14^*  (so  Lk.,  but  Mt. 
omite),  a  colloquialism,  though  the  verb  KaraXOia  is 
classical  in  the  sense  of  *  halting  to  rest ' ;  efs  KaO' 
(jcard)  ets  W^  (altercni  in  Mt.,  no  parallel  in  Lk., 
a  colloquialism,  eU  being  made  an  indeclinable 
numeral,  or  else  /card  an  adverb,  see  Deissmann, 
Bibl,  Stud.  p.  138) ;  a^<nipLoy*  14**  (  =  Mt.  <rripi€iw) ; 
(tdirurpM*  14^  (so  Jn.,  but  altered  in  Mt.  and  Lk.) ; 
€'u<rx''fipMy*  15**  in  the  sense  '  rich '  or  '  of  honourable 
estate '  (altered  in  Mt  and  Lk. ).  It  is  noteworthy, 
however,  that  Luke  is  more  particular  when  cor- 
recting Mark  than  when  composing  his  later 
treatise,  for  we  find  KpdBarrot  in  Ac  5*'*  9^,  ipKl^w 
in  Ac  19»  (cf.  1  Th  6«  iyopKlJ:(a  best  text),  and 
€^aX'^/"^''  in  the  above  sense  in  Ac  13^  17^^ 

(/)  Mark's  so-called  Latinisma  must  probably  be 
reckoned  as  being  in  reality  colloquialisms ;  see 
§  iv.  below.  Such  are  KtrrvpUay  eenturio  15*-  ** 
{szfKaTdrrapxot,  €KaroyTdpxift  Mt.  Lk.);  ^anjj  sex- 
tarius  7*,  not  in  the  best  text  of  7"  (Mt.  omits, 
abbreviating;  no  parallel  in  Lk.);  <nr€KovXdTu>p 
speculcUor  &'"  Air,  Xey.  in  Greek  (omitted  in  Mt.,  no 
parallel  in  Lk. ) ;  Kodpdmis  guadrans  12*^  (omitted 
in  Lk.,  no  parallel  in  Mt.,  but  the  word  is  found 
in  Mt  6*) ;  Xcyidty  or  Xryci&i'  legio  6**  **,  i.e.  *  a  large 
number,'  which  seems  to  have  been  its  meaning  in 
colloquial  Greek  (the  II  Lk  8»  has  it,  but  l|  Mt  8'»-  ^ 
omits  it ;  Mt  26"'  has  the  word  in  ite  literal,  mili- 
tary sense);  Krjyffot  census  12^*  (so  Mt.,  but  Lk. 
4>6p<») ;  t6  Uoj^y  roiely  satisfacere  15"  (omitted  in 
Mt.  and  Lk.,  cf.  Ac  17*  Xa/36rret  t6  Uay6y  satis  ac- 
cipienies).  To  these  must  be  added  Srfydpioy  dena- 
rius 6^  12"  14"  and  pl65ios  modius  4^  ,which  both 
the  other  Synoptics  have  retained. 

ig)  The  Aramaic  transliterations  in  Mk.  are  a 
source  of  some  perplexity  when  we  ask  the  cause 
of  their  presence  (see  below,  §  v.).  But  in  this 
connexion  they  are  significant,  because  almost  all 
of  them  have  Deen  removed  by  the  other  Synop- 
tists.  Even  in  Mk.  thejr  are  nearly  always  accom- 
panied by  an  interpretation ;  the  otner  Evangelists, 
writing  later,  probably  thought  it  useless  to  retain 
them.  They  are  marks  of  an  early  hand,  desirous 
of  retaining  the  ipsissima  verba  spoken. 

(A)  Correeti€ms  of  arammar,  atckward  and  dif- 
fc^t  phrases,  etc — Lender  this  head  we  note  many 
instances  of  smoothing  an  unpolished  style.  Thus 
in  3"''  Mark  writes  xal  *IdKu^,  k.t.X.,  forgetting 
that  he  had  added  a  clause  about  Peter  aift«r  (KBC*, 
etc.)  «U  iirolficty  rodt  Siodtica  (Westcott-Hort  insert  a 
bracket  in  endeavouring  to  make  Mk.  grammatical 
— surely  a  desperate  expedient) — the  difficulty  dis 
appears  in  Mt.  and  Lk. ;  in  4^^  ^puw  r6  /uivyi^o' 
d^dorcu  is  awkward — in  Mt.  and  Lk.  yyQwai  is  in- 
serted and  makes  the  phrase  easy — this  probably 
is  not  a  correction  proper,  but  a  case  of  taking  a 
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smoother  phrase  from  the  non-Markan  source  of 
Mt.  and  Lk«  rather  than  the  rough  phrase  in  Mk. 
(eee  §  vii.  2  below).  Note  also  4'^  oirroi  di  euny  oi 
Tapd  riyy  6dbif  ,  .  .  xal  Uray,  ir.r.X.,  for  dt  &nuf — simpli- 
fied in  Mt.  and  Lk. ;  4*^  where  ^pxerai  is  very 
awkward — Luke  removes  it,  as  also  Matthew,  who 
narrates  the  passage  in  a  diti'erent  connexion  ;  4^ 
fiXirert  ri  ixoOtrt  —  Luke's  gloss  is  tu(  (for  ri), 
doubtless  a  true  one  (no  parallel  in  Mt.);  4'^ 
anacolouthon,  removed  in  Mt.  and  Lk.,  wliich  both 
insert  bv  \a^w  dvdptaros,  here  probably  following 
in  preference  their  non-Markan  source  (as  in  4^') ; 
't^^*' i6.w  etrji  &y0pc9wos  .  .  .  Kop^dtf  .  ,  .  ouk^i  iu/Aerc 


airrdy,  k.t.X.,  which  is  grammatical  enougli  though 
the  sense  is  rather  strained — tliis  is  smoothed  in  Alt. 
(no  parallel  in  Lk.) ;  0^  elaly  nwet  Stde  tQv  €ct7ik6tu¥ 
more  awkward  than  the  II  Mt.  r(av  &,  e .  or  the  ||  Lk. 
tJif  tiOrov  €.;  9^^**  Sri  in  the  sense  *whj'?'  (i.e. 
'  how  is  it  that  .  .  . ')  =  Mt.  rl  or  did  tI,  not  in  Lk. 
(so  0ri  in  2'^=Mk.  Lk.  did  H) ;  0",  no  dl  correspond- 
ing to  fiiv,  Koi  vQt  being  used  instead — in  Mt.  the 
oraer  is  inverted  and  the  X^w  64  provides  the  re- 
quisite antithesis ;  9^^  i^  6v6fULTi  &n^  an  awkward 
phrase  for  '  because '  =  Mt.  €l%  twofia  fxadrp-ov  (the 
converse  change  would  be  impossible ;  Swete  finds 
a  classical  parallel  to  Mk.  in  Tliuc.  iv.  60  ;  there  is 
no  parallel  in  Lk.) ;  IP  the  words  in  the  best  text: 
'And  stnughtway  he  will  send  (drotrrAXci,  historic 
present)  him  bacK  (vdXiy)  hither/  are  part  of  the 
message,  but  (perhaps  as  being  ambiguous)  have  been 
omitt«i  in  Lk.,  and  altered  in  Mt.  to  a  prediction 
that  the  owner  of  the  colt  would  comply  wuth  the 
request;  13'^  fiSdXvyfjut  is  made  ungrammatically 
masculine  (eonjicdra),  because  it  is  taken  to  be  a 
man  (the  participle  corrected  in  Mt.  to  iarSs — Lk. 
completely  different) ;  13'^  the  harsh  phrase  '  those 
days  shall  be  tribulation  *  (softened  in  A V  to  *  in 
those  days,'  etc.)  is  altered  and  smoothed  in  Mt. 
and  Lk.  to  '  there  shall  be,'  etc. ;  14"^,  the  difficult 
phrase  itairUrtuiaiv  fXafiw  is  omitted  in  Mt.  and  Lk. 
(the  reading  of  TR  ^^aXXoy  in  Mk.  arises  partly 
from  confusion  of  fiaX-  and  Xa/3-,  partly  from  the 
harshness  of  the  original) ;  14''^,  tne  mfficult  in- 
fidXuip  nXaup  altered  both  in  Mt  26^  and  Lk  22*^  to 
«cU  i^XBuw  t^u  tKXavff€v  viKpQt,  but  Westcott-Hort 
bracket  the  clause  in  Lk.  as  doubtful  (it  is  wanting 
in  some  Old  Latin  MSS) — if  it  is  genuine  in  Lk. 
(and  it  has  almost  overwhelming  attestation)  we 
probably  have  here  a  case  not  of  correction  proper. 
Dot  (as  before)  of  both  Matthew  and  Luke  pre- 
ferring their  non-Markan  source  to  the  ambiguous 
Mk.,  wliich  was  perhaps  misunderstood  in  early 
times  as  much  as  now ;  whether  it  means  '  when 
he  thought  thereon  he  wept,'  or  '  covering  his  head 
he  wept,'  or  as  Dand  the  Latin,  Syrian,  Armenian, 
and  other  versions  have  it,  '  he  began  to  weep.' 

The  corrections  under  this  head  are  most  sig- 
nificant^ and  appear  to  be  conclusive  as  to  the 
early  date  of  Mk.  as  compared  with  the  other 
Bjmopticfl.  For  no  writer,  having  before  him  a 
smooth  text,  would  gratuitously  introduce  harsh 
or  diflBcalt  phraseology,  whereas  the  converse 
change  is  natural  and  common. 

(t)  We  may  notice  some  changes  made  for  greater 
prteiaian,  especially  by  Luke,  who,  as  one  would  ex- 
pect, nsen  more  correct  medical  language.  Cf.  Mk 
2^',  Mt  9^'  vapaXvnK6t  =  Lk  5^^'  wapaXeXvfUpof ;  Mk 
2",  Mt «»  Unc^^n  =  Lk  5»  vyialMom-cs.  [In  Mk  5« 
=  Mt  9*>=Lk  8**,  Lk.  Mk.  (not  Mt)  add  the  com- 
mand to  give  the  maiden  something  to  eat,— cf. 
Lk  7"  where  Jesns  gives  the  widow's  son  back  to 
hie  mother : '  in  each  case  He  intimates  that  nature 
is  to  resame  its  usual  course'  (Plummer,  St.  Luke, 
on  8^)1 

Similar  corrections  for  precision  are :  Mk  6^^  6 
pmnKtdt  'Bptthp  (cf.  0B>>*'*)  =  Mt.  Lk.  H.  6  rerpa- 
dffxm  (though  Mt.  has  retained  6  /Sour,  in  14*) ; 
perhajis  also  6^  ri^t  Bvyarp^  airov  *Up(fididdot  if  the 


reading  of  KBD  (so  Westcott-Hort)  Ixj  right,  in 
which  case  either  the  girl  was  not  Salome  but  her 
half-sister,  or  perhai)8  more  probably  aCrroD  is  used 
in  a  loose  way  to  denote  that  she  was  Herod's 
step-daughter — Mt  14*  has  ij  Bvydrijp  ttjs  *lIpvotd3os, 
which  is  more  likely  to  be  the  truth  (the  Markan 
reading  is,  however,  very  doubtful);  1'*  etc., 
where  Mark  calls  the  Luke  of  Gennesaret  '  the 
ftea  (OdXoLffffa)  of  Galilee '  (so  Mt.),  but  Luke  always, 
with  Ids  superior  nautical  knowledge,  changes  the 
word  to  Xl^cyrj ;  and  15^  which  says  that  *  tliey  that 
were  crucified  (jpl.)  with  him  reproached  him'  (so 
Mt.)— the  plural  is  i)erhaps  used  only  imi)er8onally, 
or  possibly  both  robbers  began  to  revile  and  one 
repented ;  but  Luke,  who  had  independent  know- 
ledge of  this  incident  (for  he  alone  relates  the 
penitence  of  the  robber),  emphatically  corrects 
the  phrase  to  tU  di  tCjv  KotiAacOim-uv  KaKOTupyuv  (Lk 
23"). 

{j)  Doubtful  cases. — We  must  iinally  consider 
some  passages  in  which  it  is  doubtful  whether  we 
must  attribute  to  Mk.  priority  or  posteriority.  In 
Mk  6*  we  find  oirx,  otrrb^  iariv  6  riKTup  ;  where  Mt 
13**  has  6  Tov  riicTovoi  vlbi  antl  Lk  4'-^  uiAs  'lohn^^. 
Here  the  correction  might  be  on  the  part  of  the  First 
and  Third  flvangelists,  who  disliked  the  name  *  the 
carpenter '  being  given  to  Jesus,  and  the  fact  that 
they  use  diflerent  phrases  points  to  the  probability 
that  they  are  not  here  borrowing  from  their  common 
source  or  sources ;  while  the  correction  might  be 
on  the  i)art  of  Mark,  who  thought  that  the  phrase 
'son  ot  Joseph'  might  be  misunderstood  by  his 
readers,  inasmuch  as  they  had  nut  the  birth- 
narrative  before  them  to  explain  it.  Origen 
asserts  that  '  in  none  of  the  Gospels  current  in  the 
Churches  is  Jesus  Himself  ever  described  as  being 
"the  carpenter"'  {adv.  Ccls.  vi.  36),  and  iHjrhaps 
this  reading  was  not  in  his  copy  of  Mark— a  few 
authorities  now  extant  have  a  different  phrase 
(but  see  Westcott-Hort,  Notes  on  Select  Readings, 
p.  24).  If  the  correction  is  on  the  part  of  the 
Second  Gospel,  it  is  probable  that  our  Markan 
reading  is  the  work  of  an  editor  later  than  Mt.  Lk. 
(but  see  §  vii.  below). — In  14*'-®'-^*  the  cock  is 
said  to  crow  twice,  according  to  the  usually  re- 
ceiveil  readings;  in  Mt.  Lk.  Jn.  only  one  cock- 
crowing  is  recorded.  Some  MSS  omit  6is  in  Mk 
14**,  man^'  (KBc  sjt  •»"  etc.)  omit  koI  dXiKrup 
itffujvrjfftv  in  14^,  some  omit  4k  devripov  in  14^, 
others  omit  bU  in  14^-'.  If  a  second  cock-crowing 
was  in  the  Petrine  tradition,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  the  other  Evangelists  should  have 
so  completely  omitted  all  trace  of  it ;  but  it  is 
equally  difiicult  to  understand  why,  if  it  belongs 
to  the  original  Mk.,  and  if  that  Gospel  was  lat^ir 
than  Mt.  and  Lk.,  the  Second  Evangelist  should 
have  introduced  it ;  or  again  why,  if  it  is  an 
editorial  addition  to  Mk.,  the  editor  should  have 
introduced  it.  Perhaps  Dr.  Salmon's  solution  is 
the  right  one  (Textual  Criticism,  ch.  v.) — that 
originally  Mk.  hod  only  one  cock-crowing,  that 
of  14^  (i.e.  not  in  the  same  place  as  in  ^It.  and 
Lk.);  that  the  omission  of  KB,  etc.,  in  14^  is  right ; 
and  that  some  early  scribe  having  by  error  put  in 
these  wonls,  without  intending  to  introduce  two 
cock-crowings,  other  scribes  added  d/s  and  iK 
btirripov  in  the  other  places  to  produce  consistency. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  rcmemlicrcd  that 
the  omissions  in  some  MSS  of  Mk.  are  easily 
explicable  on  the  KuptK>sition  that  a  harmonizing 
scribe,  not  finding  two  cock-crowings  in  the  other 
Gospels,  omitted  these  words  in  Mk. ;  if  this  be  so, 
the  enigma  is  inexplicable. — In  Mk  14^  the  words 
X^ipoTolrrroif,  dx^ipoirolriTOp  may  Ixj  u  conmient  of  the 
Evangelist's,  the  simpler  words  of  Mt  26"  being 
what  the  false  witnesses  really  said  (Lk.  has  no 
parallel).  If  so,  the  Markan  form  would  probably 
DC  later  than  the  Matthtean  (see  Schmiedel   in 
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Encyc,  Bibl.  ii.  1851).  But  the  introduction  of 
comments  such  as  these,  however  much  in  the 
style  of  Mt.,  is  not  in  that  of  Mk.,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  Jesus  should  not  actually  have  used 
the  words,  and,  if  so,  why  the  false  witnesses  should 
not  have  quoted  them ;  their  false  testimony  lay 
in  giving  a  wropg  sense  to  our  Lord's  words,  rather 
than  in  quoting  Him  wrongly. 

A  case  of  possible  correction  of  Mk.  may  be 
briefly  noticea  here,  though  it  does  not  concern 
Mt.  or  Luke.  In  15^  we  read  that  the  Crucifixion 
took  place  at  the  third  hour ;  Jn  10^^  says  that  the 
trial  was  hardly  over  by  the  sixth  hour  i&oa  ijy  us 
fKTr))f  and  this  looks  like  a  correction  of  Mk.  as  to 
time.  But  probably  this  is  no  correction,  whether 
we  take  Westcott's  solution  that  John's  'sixth 
hour'  is  our  6  a.m.,  or  that  of  Ramsay  {Expositor , 
4th  ser.  vii.  216,  5th  ser.  iii  457)  and  others  that 
the  word  '  hour '  is  used  in  a  loose  and  ill-defined 
way,  or  the  more  probable  and  ancient  view  (Euseb. 
ad  Marin.)  that  there  is  an  error  of  the  digamma, 
F  ( =6)  for  r  ( =  3)  or  vice  versa,  in  the  text  of  the 
Gospels.  If  so,  our  copies  of  Jn.  are  probably 
wrong,  since  Mk.  has  three  separate  notes  of  time 
which  hang  all  together,  15*'**'»  (see  Wright, 
Synopsis^,  in  loc,  and  New  Test.  Prob.p.  147). 

{k)  Conclusion  from  the  evidence. — Tne  detailed 
comparison  of  Mk.  with  Mt.  and  Lk.  leads  us  to 
the  conclusion  that  either  Mk.  as  we  have  it  now, 
or  at  least  a  Gospel  which  differs  from  our  Mk. 
in  unessential  particulars  only,  lay  before  the  First 
and  Third  Evangelists  when  they  wrote.  If  the 
doubtful  cases  mentioned  above,  and  the  instances 
given  below  in  §  vii.,  be  held  to  areue  the  priority 
of  Mt.  or  Lk.  over  Mk.,  that  would  apply  only  to 
editorial  additions,  and  the  main  conclusion  would 
not  be  aflfected.  Some  of  the  deductions  made 
above  may  be  questioned,  yet  the  cumulative  force 
of  the  whole  is  very  great.  And  a  careful  study 
of  them  will  at  once  dissipate  the  idea  that  Mark 
is  an  abbreviator  of  Mattnew,  and  will  lead  us  to 
the  conclusion  that  here  we  come  much  closer  to 
the  bed-rock  of  the  Grospel  story  than  in  either  Mt. 
or  Luke.  This  is  the  great  value  of  Mk.,  and  it 
has  been  left  for  modem  scholars  to  discover  it. 

5.  Other  oharaoteristics  of  diction  in  Mark. — 
The  style  of  the  Second  Grospel  may  be  gathered  to 
a  large  extent  from  what  has  preceded.  For  its 
Aramaic  tinge  see  below,  §v.  A  few  favourite 
modes  of  speecli  remain  to  be  noticed.  The  use  of 
the  historic  present  is  especially  common,  and  this 
contributes  largely  to  the  vividness  of  tlie  narra- 
tive. Yet  there  is  great  freedom  of  tenses;  we 
find  changes  in  tlie  same  sentence  from  a  nast 
tense  to  a  historic  present,  and  vice  versa.  Of  a 
few  particles  Mark  is  very  fond — e.g.  eifOM  41  times ; 
iroWd  as  adverb,  1«  3'>  5'»-  *»•  »•  «'6»  «BL  9»  15» ; 
ir6.\i¥  2^* "  3*-  *  etc. ;  xay  is  used  in  exaggeration, 
e.g.  1*  2^^;  accumulated  negatives  are  common, 
e.g.  1«  2'J  S-""-  '^.  In  ch.  4  Kal  fXcyey  or  <cai  X^ei 
is  so  frequent  (8  times)  that  Swete  has  raised  tlie 
question  (on  4^')  whether  Mark  had  before  him  a 
number  of  detached  sayings  of  Jesus  which  he  here 
introduces. 

Our  Go8i)el  has  about  ten  somewhat  striking 
words  which  are,  as  far  as  we  know,  drra^  \ey6fieifa 
in  all  Greek  literature.  Such  are :  Hi^yvxa  1**  (cf. 
irdifyvxa — A,  etc.,  have  ^vki/xof)  ;  iiripdirrci,  2^'  (D  has 
eVtciv/MiirreO ;  cx€kov\6.to^  &"  (see  above,  §  iii.  4  (6)) ; 
iri'jfi-j  as  adv.  7^  i.e.  *  with  arm  and  elbow'  (a  late 
Greek  meaning — in  classical  Greek  *with  the  fist'), 
so  *  completely '  or  *  diligently '  (D  has  irvK^H,  K 
irvKvd  *  frequently,'  and  so  several  VSS,  obviously  a 
correction);  inrepv€pi<r<rCjs  7*^  (D  has  virfptKir.)  and 
4Kir€pi<r<rQs  14'^  (A,  etc.,  have  4k  trtpKraou) ;  niXavywi 
S^y  i.e.  'clearly,  though  at  a  distance'  (K*CLA 
have  drjX-) ;  iimTvirrpix^'-  9* ;  iK€^\ibi<ra»  12*  {v.l. 
•Xaiutrav),  see  below,  §  vii. ;  Tpoiupiixvart  13".    There 


are  also  about  70  other  words  which  occur  nowhere 
else  in  NT,  though  many  are  found  in  the  LXX. 
This,  as  compared  with  the  other  Gospels,  is  a  small 
number ;  Lk.  has  some  250  words  not  found  else- 
where in  NT  (see  Swete,  I.e.  p.  xliv,  for  careful  lists 
of  words  peculiar  to  Mk.,  or  used  by  him  in  com- 
mon with  one  or  more  of  the  other  NT  writers). 

6.  Matter  peculiar  to  Mark.~The  Second  Gospel 
relates  very  lew  incidents  not  given,  or  at  least  re- 
ferred to,  in  Mt.  or  Luke.  We  have  only  one  parable 
peculiar  to  Mk.,  that  of  the  seed  growing  secretly 
f426ff.j^  and  only  two  miracles,  the  healing  of  the 
deaf  stammerer  {jiorfCKdXoi — the  vJ.  /*o77tXdXos,  from 
fiirffOi  'thick- voiced,'  is  not  well  supported)  (7*'"^), 
and  of  the  blind  man  at  Bethsaida  (8^^).  Other 
paragraphs  peculiar  to  Mk.  are :  the  questions 
about  the  aulness  of  the  disciples  when  they 
forgot  to  take  bread  (8*''-)j  and  about  the  disciples 
disputing  (9**) ;  and  the  incidents  of  the  young 
man  with  the  linen  cloth  (14'^''))  of  the  smiting  of 
Jesus  by  the  servants  {iivriDirfu)  of  the  chief  priests 
(14^),  and  of  Pilate's  wonder,  and  his  Question  put 
to  the  centurion  (15**).     See  also  §  vii.  oelow. 

iv.  Authorship,  Date,  and  Place  of  writ- 
ing.— There  is  no  reason  to  dispute  the  Patristic 
statements  (§  ii.  above)  that  Marie,  the  vwrjp^rrjs  of 
Paul  and  Barnabas  (Ac  13**)  and  the  disciple  of 
Peter,  was  the  author  of  the  Second  Gospel.  And 
there  is  much  probability  that  the  statement  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  that  Mark  wrote  in  Kome, 
is  correct.  We  cannot,  indeed,  argue  from  the 
Latinisms  (see  §  iii.  4  (/))  that  he  wrote  for  the 
Romans,  for  these  words  are  probably  mere  collo- 
quialisms in  common  use  in  the  whole  Enii)irc, 
and,  moreover,  the  Christian  llomans  undoubtedly 
spoke,  at  least  in  the  ordinary  way,  Greek  and 
not  Latin  (see  §  v.  2).  But  tnat  it  was  written 
for  Gentiles  appears  from  the  general  absence  of 
OT  quotations,  except  when  our  Lord's  words  are 
citea  (1"'  is  an  exception;  16**  must  almost  cer- 
tainly be  expunged  from  the  text,  being  omitted 
by  K ABC*D  K  syr  ■*"  etc.) ;  also  from  the  interpre- 
tation of  Aramaic  transliterations  and  the  exjihi- 
nation  of  Jewish  customs:  e.g.  1^'  (washing  of 
hands,  etc.)  12^'  (two  mites  making  a  farthing; 
the  Xem-dif  or  half  quadrans,  being  a  Jewish  coin, 
has  to  be  explaincKl),  15^  ('the  Preparation,  that 
is,  the  day  before  the  sabbath ') ;  from  the  absenc^e 
of  mention  of  the  Jewish  law;  and  from  the 
geographical  description  of  13'  ('the  Mount  of 
Olives*  over  against  the  temple').  Chry808tonr» 
statement  {Proosm,  in  Matt.),  that  Egvpt  was  the 
place  of  writing,  is  negatived  by  the  silence  of  the 
Alexandrian  leathers  Clement  and  Origen,  and 
is  probably  a  mistaken  inference  from  Eusebius, 
H&  ii.  16,  which  says  that  Mark  was  sent  to 
Egypt  and  preached  there  the  gospel  which  he 
haa  composed.  Some  modems  have  supposed 
a  double  publication,  one  in  Rome  and  one  in 
Alexandria. 

The  question  of  date  is  more  ditficult.  From 
internal  considerations  we  should  certainly  assign 
an  early  date  to  Mk.,  at  any  rate  before  the  Full 
of  Jerusalem.  The  Discourse  on  the  End  (eyp. 
X3i8f.  94.  so.  83)  is  reported  as  if  the  fulfilment  were 
only  in  prospect,  and  in  a  manner  that  would  be 
hardly  possible  if  the  siege  of  Titus  had  already 
taken  place.  This  conclusion  becomes  still  more 
likely  when  we  compare  Mk.  with  Mt.  and  Luke. 
The  discourse  seems  to  join  together  two  separate 
things,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  end 
of  the  world.  All  the  Synoptics  l)egin  with  the 
destruction   of  the  Temple.      In    Mk.   and    Lk. 

*  Mk.  uses  r*  ipt  rSw  'ExmSr  here  and  in  1436 ;  but  in  111  we 
must  probablj'  accentuate  the  last  word  as  oxytone — rpf  «  ipf 
T*  'EXaiAf  (B  k  r>— i.«.  the  substantive  is  '£>«!«», '  an  olive  grove ' 
(as  in  Ac  lis  ^,«  ip^^f  r«D  tui\»v/jU*0v  'EktuS*»<).  See  Deissmann, 
Bm,  Stud.  p.  208 f.,  and  Swete,  St.  Mark  on  ill. 
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follows  A  diacouisa  which  apparently  speaks  of  the 
deHtmctioD  o!  Jernsoleni,  and  tlien  tlie  paH^ire 
Mk  13=*-"  Beems  to  refer  to  the  enJ  of  tlie  world. 
Bat  Matthew  in  hiu  act^atomed  manner  weaveu 
tofiBtU«r  Jesoa'  Bayiiig)>  which  in  the  other  Evan- 
^duta  are  diiitinct,  and  mioKleB  together  the  two 
events  spoken  of.  Thos  the  compiler  of  tlie 
MatthiPan  diBcourse  (we  need  beg  no  question  as 
to  authorship)  evidently  thonght  that  the  two 
events  n-oold  be  iyDchronooH,  and  therefore  ninst 
have  written  his  account  of  the  prophecy  (not 
necessarily  the  whole  Gospel)  before  the  Fall  of 
Jerusalem.  If  ao,  the  Klarkan  discourse  is  earlier 
■till. 

So  the  reference  to  the  shewbread  (2=°  oir  l(eim, 
present)  seems  to  imply  that  the  Temple  wu  at 
the  time  of  writing  still  standing,  and  that  the 
presentation  of  the  idhenbread  still  went  on.  Also 
the  nmsidsrations  mentioned  above  in  S  ii><  3, 4,  an 
to  the  description  of  Jesus'  inner  feelinip>,  the 
style  and  detailx  of  the  Uospel,  {loint  stronsly  in 
the  same  direction.  If,  again,  we  were  to  hold  tlie 
theory  of  an  Aran^ic  original  (but  see  3  v.),  we 
could  hardly  avoid  supposing  a  still  earlier  dat«. 

We  have  then  to  consider  if  the  external  evi- 
dence contradicts  the  internal.  The  date  of  two 
other  NT  books  affects  onr  judgment,  (n)  If  ne 
adopt  the  early  date  for  ActH  {c.  A.it.  6-2),  i.r.  it  we 
■appose  that  St.  Luke  tells  us  no  more  of  SL  Paul's 
historj  aft«r  the  two  yearn  at  Home  Himnly  because 
nothing  more  at  the  time  of  writing  hail  happened, 
we  must  assign  a  still  earlier  date  to  Lk.,  and  a 
jbrtiori  to  Mark.  There  It  much  to  lie  wiid  for 
this  early  date  of  Acts,  though  many  liold  tliat 
Lk  21™  ('Jerusalem  compassed  with  amiien'}, 
when  we  compare  it  witli  Mk  13",  Mt  24" 
('abomination  of  desolation'),  betokens  a  writing 
a/ler  the  event  described.  (6)  Papiaa  by  implica- 
tion, and  Irenrcus  (iii.  1.  1)  explicitl;^,  say  that 
Mark  wrote  after  Peter's  death  (nee  %  li.  above)— 
Irentens  also  aasertH  that  Matthew  wrote  liret — 
while  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen  say  that 
he  wrote  in  Peter's  lifetime.  Now,  it  we  tako  the 
former  statement  as  tnie,  the  date  of  1  Peter  is  a 
difficulty  ill  the  way  of  accepting;  tlie  Internal 
evidence  for  the  date  of  Mark.  For  we  can  hardly 
aaaign  a  very  early  date  to  it  {e.g.  1  V  i"  '[sulTer] 
as  a  Christian ').  There  is  no  great  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  St.  Peter  died  in  the  anmc  year  om  St. 
Paul,  and  it  is  quite  posnible  that  he  survived  him 
for  some  considerable  time,  durin}*  which  St.  Mark 
■ct«d  as  his  inteqireter.  The  indications  of  a  later 
date  in  1  Peter  do  not  then  militate  against  the 
Petrine  authorship  of  that  Epistle.  But  if  Mark 
wroto  his  Gospel  after  Peter's  doatli,  the  early 
dato  to  which  the  internal  evidence  leadn  us 
becotneB  difficult.  While,  therefore,  we  might 
have  agreed  with  Swete  {St.  Mark,  p.  xl)  tliat  the 
witness  of  Irennms  and  Papias  in  more  probable 
than  that  of  Clement  and  Origen,  it  we  hod 
nothing  else  to  go  by,  yet,  in  view  of  the  ittrong 
intern^  indications  ot  an  early  dat«,  we  are 
perhaps  led  to  prefer  the  Alexandrian  view  tliat 
Hark  wrate  in  the  lifetime  of  Peter.  Noverthc- 
]e«i  Swete's  date,  just  before  A.D.  70,  is  chrono- 
logically (lOHuble  (the  order  would  then  be  1  Peter; 
death  of  St.  Peter ;  Mk.),  but  it  allows  very  little 
time  for  the  Mt.  Discourse  on  the  End  to  he  written. 


■eoond  edition  probably  differed  liardly  at  all  fi 
tba  fitat  (see  H  vi.  vii.  below). 


telow). 

.  ■.  The  Aramaic  chakactf.bisticb  and 
OTNAL  i^NOUAGK  oi'  MARK.— The  external  evi- 
dence would  not  lead  ns  to  any  other  comdusion 
than  that  the  Greek  St.  Mark  as  we  liave  it  *»  on 
original  composition,  and  not  a  tmnslation  from 
may  Aramaic  document.  We  have,  however,  to 
vot-  II.— 9 


consider  a  noteworthy  phenomenon  which  the 
Goajiel  itself  brings  out — the  strong  Aramaic  tinge 
which  goes  all  through  it.  Thin  tinge  has  led  Home 
to  postulate  an  Aramaic  original,  and  to  Huiiporte 
that  the  Uobipel  which  we  possess  is  a  trani<latiun. 
We  may  first  collect  together  and  comment  on 
instances  ot  this  characteristic,  anil  tlicn  con^iider 
how  they  bear  on  the  question  of  the  original 
language. 

1.  Apam^una.— A  characterinttc  ot  Mk.  is  the 
retention  of  several  Aramaic  words  transliterated 
into  Greek.  Sucli  are :— ^n;p7<i  3"  (  =  'p  ■;?!, 
the  0  or  the  a  being  probably  an  intrusion  in 
the  text,  or  ^r7ipay4t  being  perhaps  llie  original 
reading,  see  Dalman,  ll'urds  of  Jesus,  ii.'  4U, 
Gramm.  tf.  Jiid.-Pal.  Ar;„uiU<h.  p.  112:  the 
syi"""^  is  >  fc.«  |ij  .  1  m,  which  the  Ncstorians 

pronounce  bnf  rayili,  the  Jacoliites  bnt  [or  6nni?] 
ryeth,  both  with  mule  i/tidh — for  a  possible  origin 
of  these  forms  nee  Burkitt.  Ei-ang.  dn-flfephnr. 
ii.  p.  280;  the  Armenian  is  '  Baneregea ') ;  roKfiBi 

ttip.  5"  (  =  *9>p  Kp-^,  syr  "'•  _JiDaD  ]A  ■  \  ^  with 

yudh  quiescent,  hjT''°  wanting  :  some  Greek  Mt*S 
read  aoSiii;  see  also  lielow)  ;  i[op;3ai'  7"  (-|;15, 
■.yfHii^Aifin  >.j-^wii.  .  Ulin  o  ]  1  ■-lifn-M.ci.i^ 
the  usual  Syriac  iiniiio  fur  tlie  Eucliari><t) ;  i^npaea 
l"i-n;^^);  d^/Jd  U*  (  =  KJlt,  ngnin  in  Bo  8",  Gal 
4",  set-  AuBA).  These  m-cur  in  Mk.  only  of  the 
(iosjielrt,  as  does  the  reilundant  Haprliumit  (i  vHt 
TiiaiBu  Bop.)  10*  (Ml.  Lk.  give  no  name;  Barti- 
iiia-us  could  nut  be  the  blind  man's  own  real  name, 
thougli  he  may  have  been  known  by  it ;  cf.  Bar^ 
juna,  Barabbas).  Two  others  arc  found  also  in  Mt. 
and  Jn.,  {.a^^tt  Mk  9=  11='  14"  [  =  'jn.  Myr''"">-i. 

-  -  '~''|.  ilmawtd  11'  (  =  K|l'piH,  gyY''"^i'i-  ]  i  <■  »ri]}; 
a  tbir.1  in  Jn.,  (>ii^pBu„l  Mk  Iff"  (^'lis^,  syr'"- 
bj^aSi,Nyr'^' wonting  in  Jn.  also,  syr'*''  i  •  '"'*, 


iir^t  {jfv,  sy-i      ■  '''^1 )  is  retained  by  all  the  l-^an- 

gelists,  but  inut-li  liNS  utten  by  Luke  than  by  the 
others  1  note  also  that  Mk  SP'  aiiijf  \iyj  becomes 
in  Mt  1^'  a,d  rofro  Myw,  m<[  w  suiuutiiiies  elwj- 
where.  The  Aramaic  Word  from  the  Crojin  is 
remarkable,  'EXuf,  'E\uJ,  Xa/ii  aapaxBarit  Mk  15^ 


{■m:;f  n!f)  ; 


l.iT-h 


iliil  1  ^oiif 


^cnili. 


■  ■  lAp J~i  ■    with   both   ijmUm   quiescent;    t 
i)X(I  D  and  Huuic  old  latt.,  Xf^  and  ^atpBar, 

(SJT. 

'EXul  recurs  in  the  MB  text  of  Mt  ?7^ 
,  .  Westcott-Hort),  but  the  AV  and  UV  text, 
following  otlier  MS.S,  ha\e  i}X<i  or  iiU  (so  syr"'" 
1  '      1.  "y  "''^  -|r  syr'"  wanting),  and  this  would 

be  a  correction  by  Matthew,  or  {an  Westcott-IIurt, 
Notes,  II.  21)byaMatthii'an  scribe  or  editor,  to  suit 
the  Hebrew  form  'hv,  which  was  no  doubt  funiilinr 
from  liturgical  worship.  This  reading  is  probably 
conlirmed  by  pseudo- Peter,  for  it  ii]>pnrcnlly  under- 
lies his  strange  plirasc  ii  ii'vafili  ^oi;  i)  S.,  Kanf\ri|(di 

/if,  being  mistaken  for  ^ry  (sj-r.  ]^  ■  '■)  'Ktrength.' 
The  object  of  the  Mattliican  correction  would  bo  to 
make  it  mure  obvious  why  tltc  people  thought  that 
Elijah  was  being  invoked,  (he  form  'EXuI  being 
much  farther  from 'HXda I  than  'HX<i  is;  and  this 
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consideration  would  point  to  our  Lord  Himself 
having  used  the  pure  Hebrew  form  of  the  Divine 
name  rather  than  the  Aramaic. 

Certain    Aramaic    (or    Hebrew)    proper   names 
should  also  be  noted:  Kavai^aibf  3**  (so  Mt.,=Lk. 

Ac.  Zi7X<tfnJj;= Aram,  ifj^p,  syr*'"*^'  (juJJLO) ; 
'iffKapabd  3'',  also  -cJnjs  (so  also  Mt.  Lk.  ;  Heb.  e^*i< 

n^Tp,  syr -^  P"^  V^O  i{nrn  ;  syr"»  '•DdI  in  Lk  22») ; 

BeeXi-e/9ojJX  or,  as  B,  B€€fe/9oi5\  3«  (so  Lk.,  and  so 
Mt.  elsewhere),  a  word  of  uncertain  meaning, 
perhaps   *lord  of  dung'  or  *lord  of  habitation' 

^gypcuBinpth  ^^o*^]Vv<^  *  lord  of  flies ') ;  i)erhaps 

AoXftarou^d  81®  (e^j  rdVpi?  A.  =  Kni3D'?T  KnuoV,  the 
second  word  being  inadvertently  repeated  and  the 
real  name  being  dropped  (Harris,  Study  of  Codex 
Bezof,  p.  178 ;  but  see  Dalman,  Words  of  Jesus, 
p.  66 ;  D  has  MeXeyaSd,  d  Magidan,  syr**"  ^^j-yjJ^, 

syrJ^lZcLlLQ^J;  in  ||Mt  16»  the  best  Greek 
text  has  Ma7aWi',  syr"*^  as  above,  syr"»  ^p^^^lD, 

syrJ^  0,-jb-LD) ;  ToXyoBdv  15"  *^B,  etc.  {irl  rdy  ToX- 

yoOdp  T&iroy)=To\yoOd  Mt.  Jn.  (Mt.  Mk.  translate  it 
by  Kpayiov  T&tros,  Jn.  leaves  it  without  translation, 
Lk.  has  KfKLvioy  only;  the  Aram,  is  k^/'I^^*  syr^*" 

fA\^«<Xi|  in  Mk.  but  |A\o  it  ta  in  Mt.,  and  so 

syr  »^  throudiout,  syr*^  is  wanting  in  Jn. ;  syr  *■  is 
wanting  in  all  these  places ;  in  Lk.  syr  «*»«>?«'  have 

]AjZLOM3). 

The  frequent  use  of  a  participle  and  the  sub- 
stantive verb  in  Mk.  may  well  be  due  to  Aramaic 
influence,  the  Aramaic  participle  with  Kin,  for 
example,  forming  an  imperfect  (see  W.  C.  Allen  in 
Expositor,  6th  series,  vol.  i.  p.  436) ;  e,g.  1*  ^w  6 
'Iciidi^t  itrScdufiifoif  1"  ^f  diSdffKcav  (so  Mt. ),  1"  ^i- 
cwTtytJ^ipv  ^p,  and  so  2^  "  5»  6"  9*  10«»-  ^^  13»  14*-  <»• « 
157.  S6. «!.  46 .  njjjj  i,j  some  *  Western '  texts  of  1*  (^y 
Krip(f9<riav  for  ^\0€V  k.)2^  {fjv  KaraKclfiepot for  iraWicetTo) ; 
similarly  also  perhaps  a  participle  with  iyiveroj  as 
9*  iyi¥€To  cTliKBoinat  W  iy.  eviffKidj^ovaa,  both  altered 
in  Mt.  and  Lk. ;  and  so  whichever  way  we  r^Mi  1^ 
{iyivero  *l(odyrjt  6  /Sairrifwi'  ,  .  ,  Kr}p6<r<ru)v,  v.l.  iy.  'I, 
^airr.  ,  ,  .  xal  Kijp.,  altered  in  Mt.  and  Lk.). 

The  use  of  some  prepositions  after  verbs,  etc. ,  is 
thought  to  be  due  to  the  same  cause  (Allen,  loc. 
cit.),  as  fpxcraL  6irl<ru  V,  h  <rol  eifS6Kri<ra  1*^  xwrreiJeTe 
cV  1^*,  Xiyovci  irepl  1»,  effSUi  ixerd  2»«,  farat  dvb  5», 
ihraye  eh  clprfiyj^w  5**,  i^yi^j  dirb  5**,  3tA  T(av  x^^-P^^  euJroO 
6'  (but  the  Aramaic  would  have  the  singular), 
€\d\ri<r€  fierd  6*^,  \dpxi  ^"""^  12*.  Similarly  also  pre- 
positions repeated  after  compound  verbs,  as  i^€\de 
i^  1^  and  so  1***  *^  ^  2^  5^  ^*  ''*  ^^  6^  7^^*  ^'  ^'  '^ 
g».  S8. 4A.  47  1QI6   g^^ .    ^jjQ   suggestion    apparently 

being  tliat   these  represent  Aramaic  forms  like 

Phrases  like  dijo  dijo  6',  avfivlxna,  ffvfiirdata  6*, 
Tpacial  Tpaaial  6^  are  Aramaic  or  Hebrew  idioms. 
Also  several  other  Aramaic  phrases  have  been 
noted,  as  *sons  of  the  bridechamber'  2**  (so  Mt. 
Lk.),  *8ons  of  men'  3*  (see  §  vii.  2  below),  etire 
dodrjyai  5"**,  fda  tuv  aa^^drutv  16^  (positive  for  super- 
lative), ylverai,  xal  2**  (so  Mt.,  not  Lk.),  iyiwero 
fjXdev  V*  (Mk.  only) ;  and  the  indefinite  use  of  els= 
no  (for  Tts)  9"  10"  12«  13^  14"- « (Allen,  loc.  cit.). 
Dalman  also  has  made  a  collection  of  Hebraisms 
and  Araniaisms  in  the  Gospels  ( Words  of  JesuSj 
p.  20  ff. ),  though  he  considers  that  they  do  not  con- 
stitute a  proof  of  a  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  original. 
Of  these  tne  following  are  found  in  Mk. : — t\Oo\kra 
redundantly  used  witli  a  finite  verb  7**  {i,  irpoa4- 


w€<r€) ;  d4>€lt  with  a  term  signifying  departure  where 
the  idea  of  *  leaving '  is  not  emphasized  4»  8"  12»- ; 
Kad^furo^  and  <m>/ccT€  where  they  are  superfluous 
2"  113»;  drcurrdt  used  redundantly  2"  7"  10*- «> 
(AC) ;  '  answer  and  say'  3"  7«  9»  10»'  iV*  12»  15», 
often  when  no  question  has  been  asked ;  eXdXi7<rey 
,  .  ,  Kal  \4y€i  6»  (?) ;  lip^aro  (-avro)  with  infinitive 
when  nothmg  follows  developing  the  action,  26 
times ;  €{f04us  or  ei)0i/s,  a  favourite  form  in  Mk.  (45 
times) = Aram.  niP;  the  use  of  xpbaurov,  not  only 
in  a  quotation  like  P,  but  in  the  phrase  /3X^ett  €U 
rp.  dv$p(inr(a¥  12^^,  and  some  others. 

SU  Original  language  of  Mark.— The  Aramaic 
tinge  in  our  (Jospel  is  thought  by  some,  e.g.  Blass 
{Philology  of  the  Gospels,  ch.  xi.)  and  Allen  {loc. 
cit.),  to  show  that  it  was  originally  written  in 
Alumaic  A  large  number  of  the  reiol  or  alleged 
Aramaisms  given  above  are  found  in  Mt.  and  Lk.  ; 
but  it  is  argued  that  as  they  had  ex  hypothesi  Mk. 
before  them,  they  merely  retained  a  certain  number 
of  the  Aramaisms  of  their  source.  Moreover,  the 
Aramaisms  are  found  not  only  in  the  words  of  our 
Lord,  in  which  case  they  might  be  explained  as 
being  due  to  the  faithful  reporting  of  His  ipsissima 
verba,  but  also  in  the  framework  of  the  Gospel. 
On  the  theory  of  an  Aramaic  original,  Allen  ex- 
plains the  frequent  use  in  Mk.  of  iccU  as  a  connect- 
ing link  (cf .  Aram.  i),  and  of  five  particles  constantly 
used,  €i06s  (see  above),  vdXw,  64,  ydp,  dXKd,  other 
particles  being  rare.  He  also  explains  the  favourite 
nistoric  present  in  Mk.  as  coming  from  the  use  of 
an  Aramaic  present  participle  for  this  purpose.    In 


^] 


to 


Syriac  it  is  so  found  only  in  the  verb 

say'  (N5ldeke,  Syr.  Gramm.  §  274,  p.  190),  except 
in  syr  ^^,  where  it  is  a  litend  translation.  But 
in  tne  other  Aramaic  dialects  this  usage  is  not  so 
limited ;  the  idiom  is  found  with  other  verbs,  e.g. 
in  Daniel  and  Tobit,  and  its  presence  in  an  original 
Aramaic  Mk.  would  bring  us  to  the  frequent  his- 
toric presents  in  the  Greek  Mk.  The  irregularity 
noticed  above  (§  iii.  5)  of  their  being  mixed  up  witn 
past  tenses  occurs  also  in  Aramaic.  It  is  also 
thought  that  the  difiicult  tit  rpidKomu  Koi  els  {v.l.  iv 
Westcott-Hort)  i^Movra  xai  m  {v.l.  h  WH)  iKarby 
in  4*  (cf.  4^)  is  explained  by  the  etj  (i.e.  eh)  repre- 
senting iD»  cf.  Dn  3^  (but  equally  well  els  might 
represent  an  Aramaic  ^  'at  the  rate  of ') ;  and  that 
the  fpx^at  of  ^^  <^<1  ^  6v6/iaTi  &ri  of  9*^  and  ^i- 
^\(!iv  of  14^  (see  above,  §  iii  4  {h))  come  from  a  mis- 
translation of  some  (unknown)  Aramaic  original. 
In  the  JThSt  ii.  298,  Allen  suggests  that  the  word 
iK€<pa\iwrap  (12*)  is  due  to  a  contusion  of  ir*K3K  *  they 
injured'  with  it^kim,  which  would  be  a  puzzle  to 
the  translator,  who  rendered  it  by  this  coined 
word,  taking  it  from  Aram,  c^ki  'a  head.'  Simi- 
larly, Prof.  Marshall  {Expositor,  4th  series,  iv.  377) 
thinks  that  Mk  5^^  Hu  rrft  x<^par  and  ||  Lk  8'^  els 
•Hiv  d^wrcrov  (Mt.  different)  are  the  result  of  trans- 
lations of  one  Aramaic  original,  mi;  meaning  both 
•  earth '  or  '  land '  and  *  below.* 

Blass  brings  different  arguments  on  the  same 
side.  They  run  in  two  lines,  (a)  He  suggests 
that  St.  Lulce  in  Ac  1-12  used  an  Aramaic  source, 
while  the  rest  of  the  book  was  his  own  independ- 
ent work.  In  these  twelve  chapters  Aramaisms 
abound,  while  in  the  rest  of  the  book  they  are 
comparatively  scarce ;  and  the  style  of  the  twelve 
chapters  is  rou^h  as  compared  with  St.  Luke's 
own.  Blass  conjectures  that  Mark,  who,  as  son  of 
a  prominent  Christian  lady  in  Jerusalem,  was  well 
fitted  for  the  task,  wrote  the  Aramaic  source. 
[With  this  we  may  compare  Weiss's  idea  that  Mark 
ended  his  Gospel  at  16^  because  he  went  on  to 
\NTite  a  second  work,  which  began  with  the  Resur- 
rection appearances].  If  so,  the  first  work,  i.e.  the 
Gospel,  would  be  in  Aramaic,    {b)  Blass  thinks  that 
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the  varions  readings  in  Uie  present  MSS  of  Mk., 
and  those  shown  by  Patristic  quotations,  are  relics 
of  different  translations  of  an  original  Aramaic. 

In  reviewing  these  considerations,  we  must  re- 
mark that  Dr.  Blass's  first  argument  rests  on  pure 
conjecture.  Wliy  should  Mark  be  the  writer  of  the 
suppMed  Aramaic  source  of  Ac  1-12  ?  And  if  so, 
why  must  he  have  written  two  books  in  the  saiiie 
language?  He  was  confessedly  bilingual,  able  to 
write  in  both  Greek  and  Aramaic.  This  arjniment, 
then,  is  a  halting  one.  And  the  second  seeius 
scarcely  less  precarious.  The  suggestions  of  Mr. 
Allen  are  more  substantial.  But  these  also  ap|)ear 
to  be  inconclusive.  They  certainly  sliow  that  tlie 
Aramaic  tin^e,  strong  in  all  the  Synoptics,  is 
strongest  in  Mark.  But  this  need  mean  no  more 
than  that  Aramaic  was  St.  Mark's  native  language, 
that  in  which  he  thought,  as  most  of  the  Pales- 
tinian Jews  would  do.  The  Greek  spoken  in  Pales- 
tine was  doubtless  saturated  with  Aramaic  forms 
and  idioms,  and  Mark,  whose  style  b  compara- 
tively unpoli^ed,  discarded  them  less  than  the 
•other  Synoptists.  The  theory  of  an  Aramaic  ori- 
annal  has  some  formidable  dimculties  to  overcome. 
Papias  had  evidently  never  heard  of  any  but  a 
Greek  Mk.,  and  no  ecclesiastical  ^Titer  suggests 
that  the  latter  is  a  translation.  The  external 
evidence  is  all  a^nst  the  hypothesis  which  we 
have  been  examimng.  But  so,  also,  when  we  look 
closely,  is  the  internal  evidence.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  many  Aramaisms  in  Mark.  Of  these, 
however,  we  may  dismiss,  for  our  present  purpose, 
the  proper  names,  which  would  be  used  in  ralestine 
equally  whether  an  author  wrote  in  Aramaic  or 
hi  Greek.  The  influence  of  Aramaic  grammar  and 
diction  may  also  probably  be  dismissed,  seeing 
that  the  writer  doubtless  thought  in  Aramaic. 
There  remain,  then,  the  suggestions  of  mistrans- 
lation, which,  however,  are  t^  ingenious  for  veri- 
similitude, and  the  transliterations  like  Talitha 
Cwni.  But  the  fajct  that  practically  in  each  case 
of  translitOTation  a  Greek  interpretation  is  added, 
is  fatal  to  the  idea  that  we  Iiave  here  traces  of  a 
conservative  translator  who  incorporated  bodily 
the  words  which  he  found  in  the  book  before  him. 
As  Swete  remarks  {St,  Mark,  p.  xlii),  a  translator 
might  have  either  translated  the  Aramaic  or  trans- 
literated it;  but  transliteration  followed  by  in- 
terpretation Mivours  of  an  original  writer.  A  still 
more  fatal  objection  is  the  freshness  of  the  style  of 
ear  Gospel.  Even  the  best  translation  loses  the 
individuality  of  the  author.  But  here  we  have  a 
hook  in  which  the  individuality  is  most  strongly 
marked.  It  can  hardly  be  a  second-hand  repro- 
duction of  any  one's  work. 

If  the  Aramaic-original  theory  be  true,  we  nmst 
pat  hack  the  date  considerably,  as  Mr.  Allen  (loc, 
€it.)  seeSyDrobably  to  a  date  before  A.D.  60 ;  and 
then  the  Gospel  is  not  likely  to  have  been  written 
hi  Rome.  In  this  last  detail  the  ecclesiastical 
testimony  is  again  contradicted  by  the  theory. 

There  is  a  line  of  argument  which,  though  inter- 
ertinjBf,  does  not  really  bear  on  this  question.  In 
fi^,  tor  ToXnBd  or  raXiBd,  D  has  da/3ird,  supported 
hr  Old  Latin  iabitha,  or  thabUha,  or  thaoUat  as 
if  the  girl's  name  were  Tabitha  (cf.  Ac  9^).     In 

«  Syriac  text  the   transition    from    |^  ^  ^  ^   to 

liLk£l^  would  be  easy.  The  Old  Latin  MS  e 
hee  the  curioos  reading  'tabea  acnltha  quod  est 
interpretatum  puella  paella  tibi  dico  exsurge.' 
Bat  these  variations  show  nothing  as  to  tlie  ori- 
gnud  langnace  of  Mk. ;  they  show  only  that  D 
and  the  Old  Latin  MSS  were  directly  or  indirectly 
inflaenced  by  the  Syriac  versions  (see  Chase,  Syro- 
Latin  Text  of  the  Gospels,  p.  109  f.). 

Finally,  we  must  consider  the  statement  of  some 
contTe  Greek  MSS,  that  the  Gospel  was  MTitten 


in  Latin  (Ftafuu&Ti).  Thej*^  add  that  it  was  written 
in  Rome,  and  this  is  no  doubt  the  explanation  of 
the  other  statement.  It  was  supported  that  if 
Home  was  the  place  of  writing,  the  Gospel  must 
have  been  >mtten  in  Latin.  But  this  deduction  is 
kno^^'n  to  be  without  warrant.  Those  in  Rome  for 
whom  the  Gospel  was  written  would  8i)eak  Greek. 
St.  Paul  wrote  to  the  Christian  community  in 
Rome  in  Greek,  and  St.  Clement  wrote  from  Rome 
in  the  same  language.  Further,  even  a  cursory 
examination  of  5lk.  shows  that,  whatever  it  is,  it 
is  not  a  translation  into  Greek  ^ni  Latin.  Thus 
this  idea  may  be  very  briefly  dismissed. 

vi.  The  last  twelve  verses.— The  (question 
of  the  end  of  the  Gospel  is  one  of  great  difliculty, 
whatever  view  we  take  of  the  paragrapli  which 
now  brings  it  to  a  close.  An  endeavour  will  be 
made  in  this  section  to  state  and  weigh  all  the 
principal  arguments;  it  would  seem  that  neither 
tlie  supporters  nor  the  inipugners  of  the  present 
ending  have  quite  done  justice  to  tlie  strength  of 
tlie  arguments  on  tlie  other  side.  The  facts  to  be 
considered  are  as  follows.  There  are  three  M-avs 
of  ending  the  Gosi^el.  The  first,  here  called  tne 
*Sliort  Ending,'  stoics  at  16"  i4>o^ovvTo  ydp.  The 
second,  here  cited  as  the  '  Long  Ending,*  is  that  of 
our  ordinary  Bibles  (16*'^),  the  last  twelve  verses. 
But  there  is  also  a  tliird,  here  called  the  '  Inter- 
mediate Ending,'  whicli  runs  as  follows :  vdvTa  di 
tA  raprryyeXfjJya  roU  xepl  t6v  lUrpov  (rvyrdfius  i^^rt' 
')f€CKa¥.  ^€Th,  8i  ravra  xai  ai'nr^t  6  'Irfirovs  [i(f>difr}  a&nns 
Kal]  drb  dvaroX^f  irat  &xfi^  d^eui  4^airi<rT€i\€if  it  airOtv 
t6  lepbif  Kcd  d<f>$aproy  Ki^pvyfta  rijs  aluvlov  ffurrjpias, 
'And  tliey  immediately  {or  briefly)  made  known 
all  things  that  had  been  commanded  (them)  to 
those  al^ut  Peter.  And  after  this  Jesus  himself 
[appeared  to  them  and]  sent  out  by  means  of  them 
from  the  East  even  to  the  West  the  holy  and  in- 
con-uptible  preachine  of  the  eternal  salvation.' 
This  ending  is  found  in  four  minor  uncials,  L 
(Codex  Regius,  8th  cent.),  i  ^'"^ ( Kra^ientum  Sinaiti- 
cum,  7th  cent.),  p  (Fragm.  Parisieuse,  8th  cent.), 
and  4^  (Codex  Atlious  Laune,  8th  or  9th  cent.),  in 
all  of  them  as  an  alternative  to  the  lA>ng  Ending, 
though  it  would  apijear  that  the  archetype  of  the 
first  three,  at  any  rate,  ended  at  16''.  The  Inter- 
mediate Ending  is  also  found  in  the  Old  Latin  k, 
standing  alone,  in  several  MSS  of  the  Ethiopic 
prefixed  to  the  Long  Ending,  and  in  the  margin  of 
nyY  hki^  of  two  Bohairic  MSS,  and  of  a  cursive  Greek 
^*IS.  No  one  maintains  its  genuineness;  it  is 
clearly  written  as  an  end  to  the  Gospel,  and  is  not 
an  independent  fragment.  It  is  probably  due  to 
an  early  scribe,  who  WTOte  it  either  because  he  had 
before  him  the  Long  Ending  and  objected  to  it,  or 
because  he  had  before  him  the  Short  Ending  and 
thought  it  abrupt.  Swete  {St.  Mark,  p.  cviii)  con- 
jectures that  he  was  a  Western,  because  of  the 
emphasis  laid  on  the  West.  Nestle  makes  him  an 
Egyptian,  without  giving  reasons  (Hastings'  DB 
iii.  13).  Dobschutz  {TU  xi.  1,  p.  73 f.,  quoted  by 
Swete)  thinks  that  the  ending  is  imrt  of  the 
*  Preaching  of  Peter ' ;  but  the  internal  evidence  is 
against  tins  (see  above).  It  is  not  found  in  any  of 
the  Fathers.  Its  presence,  however,  bears  materi- 
ally on  the  whole  question.  The  only  variation  in 
the  readings  that  need  be  mentioncil  is  that  itpdvri 
auTois  Kal,  which  the  sense  dearly  demands,  is 
omitted  by  Li,  avroU  kcU  is  omitted  by  ^,  and  Kal 
by  all  the  Greek  codices,— it  has  to  be  8upi»lied 
from  the  versions. 

The  Short  Pending  is  found  in  KB,  syr  "",  and 
also  in  the  oldest  MSS  of  the  Armenian  und 
Ethiopic  versions.  Eusebius  says  (ad  Marin. 
(^ua?8t.  1,  vol.  4)  that  the  Ixmg  Ending  was  not  in 
the  *  accurate  copies '  of  his  day ;  later  writers 
copy  Phisebius,  and  do  not  add  to  our  knowletlge. 
Tertullian,   Cyprian,    Athanasius,    and    Cyril    of 
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Jerusalem  are  silent  about  the  Long  Ending  ;  and 
this  would  be  very  significant  if  it  were  not  that 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  and  Theodoret  are  also  silent, 
though  they  must  liave  known  verses  which  were 
in  wide  circulation  in  their  time.  Here  we  must 
note,  further,  that  the  fact  that  the  Short  Ending 
could  scarcely  have  been  the  original  close  of  the 
Gospel  (see  lielow),  is  no  argument  for  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  other  two  extant  endings. 

The  Long  Ending  is  found  in  practically  all 
the  authorities  except  those  mentioned  above — in 
almost  all  the  uncials  and  cursives,  the  lectionaiies, 
in  the  great  majority  of  versions.  It  is  explicitly 
quoted  by  Irenaeus  as,  a  genuine  part  of  Mk.  (iii. 
10.  6:  'm  fine  autem  evangelii  ait  Marcus,  Et 
quidem  Dominus  Jesus,'  etc.  =  Mk  16^').  It  is  also 
probably  referred  to  by  Justin  {Apol,  i.  45 :  i^eX- 
BdpTes  travraxoO  iK^ipv^atr  =  Mk  16*®);  possibly  by 
'  Barnabas '  (xv.  9,  (paveptadeU  ii^iprj  els  oirpavoijs ;  cf. 
Mk  16^^  ^fpapep(t>er])  and  Hennas  {Sim.  IX.  xxv.  1,  2 ; 
cf.  Mk  16^'^).  But  these  last  two  cases  are  quite 
uncertain,  and  there  is  no  evidence  at  all  that  any 
Father  before  Irenieus  knew  these  verses  as  part  of 
the  Gospel ;  they  may  have  kno>vn  them  from  some 
other  writer.  Dr.  Salmon  argues  with  some  force 
{Introd.y  appendix  to  Lect.  ix.)  that  though  KB 
have  not  got  these  verses,  yet  in  this  part  they 
are  copied  from  one  archetype  w^hich  probably 
did  contain  them.  The  scribes  seem  to  have  pur- 
posely omitted  something  which  was  in  the  arche- 
type, leaving  a  blank  or  distending  the  writing, 
and  that  something  must  have  been  of  about  the 
same  length  as  the  Long  Ending.  Salmon  con- 
jectures that  the  scribes  of  K  and  B  were  of  the 
school  of  Eusebius,  and  that  they  left  out  these 
verses,  though  they  had  them  in  their  original, 
because  Eusebius  disapproved  of  them.  No  writer 
before  Eusebius  is  known  to  have  rejected  them, 
and  their  presence  in  all  later  MSS  shows  that 
the  successors  of  Eusebius,  in  spite  of  his  great 
authority,  did  not  follow  his  judgment  in  the 
matter.  If,  however,  Salmon's  argument  on  this 
part  of  the  subject  is  sound,  and  if  KB  when  cross- 
examined  give  evidence,  as  he  says,  for  the  dis- 
puted ending  and  not  against  it,  yet  the  absence 
of  the  ending  in  syr  ■**»  and  in  Eusebius*  *  more 
accurate  copies*  remains  a  stumbling-block  t'O 
accepting  the  further  inference  that  the  Long 
Endmg  is  genuine.  Mr.  F.  C.  Conybeare  has  sug- 
gested (Expositor,  4th  series,  viii.  241)  that  these 
verses  are  the  work  of  the  Aristion  mentioned  by 
Papias  as  one  of  our  Lord's  disciples.  In  an  Ar- 
menian MS.  of  the  Gospels  written  A.D.  986  (only 
discovered  in  1891),  the  Long  Ending  is  said  to  hd 
*  of  the  presbyter  Ariston,'  and  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  understand  Aristion  to  be  meant,  the 
iota  having  fallen  in  transcription  into  Armenian. 
But  the  evidence  is  too  late  to  be  of  much  worth. 

The  internal  evidence  is  important.  It  is  freely 
admitted  by  the  supporters  of  the  Long  Ending 
that  its  style  and  vocabulary  are  entirely  difTerent 
from  those  of  the  main  part  of  the  Gospel ;  and 
this  consideration  is  decisive  against  the  author- 
ship being  the  same.  But  this  does  not  at  once 
bring  us  to  a  solution  of  all  our  difficulties.  As 
far  as  style  goes,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
the  Long  Ending  is  not  by  St.  Mark.  Salmon  (loc. 
clt.)  suggests  tliat  our  Second  Gospel  is,  in  its 

{)resent  form,  the  latest  of  the  Synoptics,  St.  Mark 
laving,  indeed,  followed  the  written  Petrine  tra- 
dition more  faithfully  than  the  others,  and  having 
incorporated  it  in  Iiis  Gospel  almost  in  its  own 
words,  prefixing  1*'"  and  adding  16**'*,  inserting 
also  various  editorial  touches  (for  which  see  §  vii.  2 
below).  Certainly  both  the  first  fifteen  and  the 
last  twelve  verses  of  our  Gospel  show  the  same 
system  of  summarizing  events, — Salmon  suggests 
that  it  was  these  two  passages  which  led  Augustine 


to  call  Mark  an  abbreviator  of  Matthew, — and  sa 
far  they  might  be  by  the  same  author.  Yet  the 
style  of  the  *  preface '  and  that  of  the  *  appendix  ' 
are  not  similar.  A  greater  objection  to  this  view 
is  that  it  supposes  in  reality  a  Peter-Gospel  not 
written  by  St.  Mark ;  but  ecclesiastical  writers 
never  represent  St.  Peter  as  writing  a  Gospel, 
either  by  himself  or  by  any  scribe  or  *  mterpreter ' 
except  St.  Mark.  For  we  notice  that  this  theory 
will  not  bear  the  weight  of  the  additional  hypo- 
thesis (not  Salmon's),  that  St.  Mark  wrote  a  first 
edition,  perhaps  at  Rome,  and  afterwards  a  later 
one,  tinth  adaed  matterj  perhaps  at  Alexandria. 
The  style-argument  is  decisively  against  this ;  more- 
over, some  traces  of  the  original  ending  would  have 
survived,  and  the  Church  to  which  he  gave  his  first 
edition  would  have  preserved  the  wor(&  with  which 
that  edition  closed. 

There  is  one  consideration  which  seems  to  the 
present  writer  decisive  against  Dr.  Salmon's  view. 
The  Long  Ending  could  not,  like  the  Intermediate 
one,  have  been  written — whether  by  Mark  or  by 
another — expressly  to  finish  the  Gospel  left  un- 
finished at  16^  For  the  beginning  of  v.*  is  not 
continuous  with  v.®.  The  subject  of  i4t6.vii  had  evi- 
dently been  indicated  in  the  sentence  which  had 
preceded;  yet  the  necessary  'Jesus'  cannot  be 
understood  from  anything  in  v.*.  Further,  Mary 
Magdalene  is  introduced  in  v.*  as  a  new  person, — 
she  is  indicated  as  one  trap  ^s  iKfiepX-JKei  eirrd 
5cufi6pia, — though  she  had  just  been  mentioned  by 
name  in  15^®*  ^^  16^  and  though  she  was  one  of  the 
women  spoken  of  throughout  the  eight  verses  pre- 
ceding the  Long  Ending.  This  paragraph,  then, 
must  oe  a  fragment  of  a  larger  work,  and  could  not 
have  been  composed  on  purpose  to  end  the  Gospel. 
It  is,  indeed,  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  a  summary 
of  events  of  the  Forty  Days,  complete  in  itself, 
but  at  least  it  fits  very  badly  on  to  the  rest  of  the 
Gospel. 

Tne  presence  of  the  Intermediate  Ending  also 
militates  against  the  last  twelve  verses  being  the 
work  of  St.  Mark.  It  shows  that  in  very  early 
times,  how  early  we  cannot  say,  these  verses 
were  not  unanimously  received.  The  evidence  of 
Irenaeus,  however,  shows  that  they  were  adopted 
as  an  ending  to  the  Gospel  not  later  than  the 
middle  of  the  2nd  century. 

We  must  probably,  then,  dismiss  the  idea  that 
either  the  Long  or  the  Intermediate  Ending  was 
the  work  of  the  Second  Evangelist.  We  have,  how- 
ever, still  to  consider  the  problem  suggested  by 
the  Short  Ending. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  16^  with  its  abrupt  and 
inauspicious  4<f>opovvTo  ydp,  could  possibly  be  the 
end  of  a  Gospel;  indeed,  it  seems  to  stop  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence.  Against  tliis  it  is  said  that 
abrupt  terminations  are  not  unknown  in  Greek 
literature  (see  Salmond  in  Hastings'  DB  iii.  253). 
Yet  in  this  case  such  an  idea  is  hardly  tenable.  It 
is  very  unlikely  that  the  Gospel  should  deliber- 
ately end  without  any  incident  of  the  risen  life  of 
our  Lord  and  with  a  note  of  terror.  We  have 
therefore  to  suppose  a  lost  ending ;  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  accounting  for  its  total  disappearance  is 
the  strongest  argument  of  the  supporters  of  the 
last  twelve  verses.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  pass  it 
by,  as  is  often  done  by  those  who  impugn  them,  as 
a  matter  of  little  importance. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  last  leaf  of  the  original 
was  early  lost,  and  that  the  other  extant  endings 
were  supplied  to  take  its  place.  The  last  leaf  of  a 
MS  is  undoubtedly  the  very  one  which  is  most 
likely,  after  much  use,  to  disappear.  Dr.  Salmon 
points  out  {loc,  cit.)  that  this  idea  is  based  on  the 
supposition  that  the  original  completely  disappeared. 
The  hypothesis  of  a  lost  leaf  would  account  for  a 
partial  circulation  of  shorter  copies,  but  for  the 
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4;oinplete  duappearance  of  the  old  ending  only  if  it 
was  Mark*8  oviii  autograph  that  lo»t  its  leaf  before 
finy  copy  was  made  from  it.  Bat  it  is  difficult  to 
suppose  that  only  one  MS  of  tlie  Gos^iel  existed  in 
Mark's  lifetime,  and  that  his  autograpli  was  not 
copied  till  he  died ;  and  if  the  leaf  fell  in  Mark's 
lifetime  before  the  autograph  was  copied,  why  did 
not  Mark  write  another  ? 

There  is  an  equal  difficulty  in  the  kindred  sup- 
position that  the  Gospel  was  left  accidentally  un- 
finished at  16".  Salmon  asks  why,  if  Mark  died 
before  completing  his  work,  the  disciple  who  gave 
the  work  to  the  world  did  not  add  a  nuitable  end- 
ing, as  Tertius  added  something  to  Romans  (16^), 
and  the  presbvters  (urobably)  to  the  Fourth  Gospel 
(Jn  21**)  ?  If  suitaule  encungs  were  addeil  after- 
wards, why  not  at  the  time  when  the  Gospel  was 
■first  published?  And  this  supposition  is  against 
the  ecclesiastical  testimony,  which  makes  Mark 
finish  his  Gospel,  and  in  some  cases  makes  him 
take  it  to  Egypt. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  these  difficulties  have  been 
very  satisfactorily  met.  I'erhans  in  our  present 
state  of  knowledge  the  best  solution  of  tliem  is 
that  of  Dean  Armitage  Robinson,  who  suggests 
{Study  of  the  Gospels ,  p.  5)  that  the  Second  Gospel 
was  not  highly  esteemed  in  the  2nd  cent.,  and  that 
all  copies  perished  but  one,  which  lost  its  leaf. 
We  know  tnat  the  Gospel  was  neglected  later  on 
(see  above,  §  ii.),  chiefly  on  account  of  its  short- 
ness, and  because  it  ap)>arently  adds  little  to  our 
information.  This  may  well  have  been  the  case 
^rly  in  the  2nd  cent. ;  and  if  tliat  be  so,  the  circula- 
tion of  it  would  not  liave  been  nearly  so  large  as 
that  of  the  other  Gospels.  It  is  not,  however, 
necessary  to  put  the  loss  of  the  leaf  so  late.  The 
«une  state  of  things  might  well  have  exist-ed  im- 
mediately after  St.  Mark^s  death. 

The  difficulties  on  neither  side  can  be  neglected. 
But  our  verdict  must  be  given  after  weighing 
probabilities,  and  to  the  present  writer  they  seem 
ovenn'helmingl  V  to  preponderate  against  the  ^larkan 
authorship  of  tne  last  twelve  verses,  or  even  against 
their  being  a  real  ending  of  the  (vospel  at  all.  But 
they  are,  nevertheless,  like  the  Perwopc  Adulterar, 
an  exceedingly  ancient  and  authoritative  record  of 
the  words  and  deeds  narrated  in  them. 

vii.  Is  OUR  Second   Gospkl   the   original 

WHICH     LAY     BEFORE     THE    FlKST     AND    THIRD 

EVANGEUSTS?  — Those  who  in  the  present  day 
answer  this  question  in  the  negative  usually  take 
a  different  line  from  that  taken  by  Baur  and  his 
Bchool.  They  regard  our  present  canonical  Gospel 
as  an  edited  and  augmented  form  of  the  original, 
yet  as  retaining  almost  all  the  charac^teristic  fea- 
tures of  that  original.  This  hj^pothesis  is  much 
more  tenable  than  the  Tubingen  theory,  which 
made  all  our  Synoptic  Gospels  2nd  cent,  produc- 
tions, and  held  that  the  Mk.  known  to  Papias  was 
not  our  Mk.,  bat  something  entirely  aifl'erent. 
These  two  hypotheses  aro,  in  reality,  iKc(msistent, 
and  must  be  considered  separately.  [For  an  attempt 
partially  to  combine  them  see  SandayV  Gosp.  tn 
Dec.  Cent,  v.  2,  written  in  1876,  and  liot  since  re- 
pnnted.^  It  is  not  known  if  Dr.  Sanday  would 
■till  maintain  the  opinions  which  he  then  held]. 

1.  Banr,  Schleiermacher,  Wendt,  DavidHon, 
Renan,  and  others  substantially  agree  in  hohlini; 
the  latter  hypothesis.  Papias  says  that  St.  Mark 
wrote  Christ  s  words  and  deeds  *  accurately'  but 
'not  in  order*  (see  above,  §  ii.).  From  this  it  is 
concluded  that  the  Mk.  of  Papias  ('Ur- Marcus*) 
was  not  written  'in  order,'  but  was  a  disjointeci 
collection  of  speeches  and  anecdotes ;  and,  further, 
was  not  a  Gospel  in  our  later  sense  of  the  word, 
bat  something  of  the  nature  of  the  Chtmntine 
HomUiUf  a  record  of  the  sayings  and  teachings  of 
PeUr,    Again,  Papias  says  that  Matthew  com- 


posed the  'oracles '  (\67ta)  in  the  Hebrew  language, 
and  each  one  interpreted  them  (^p/u^i'ewre,  aonst — 
the  interpreting  dicl  not  go  on  in  Pajnas'  own  day) 
as  he  could.  We  need  not  here  discuss  tlie  ques- 
tion of  the  original  language  of  Mt.,  but  the  argu- 
ment which  we  are  now  considering  is  that,  whereas 
our  [)resent  Gosi)els  resemble  (me  another  in  general 
plan,  and  to  a  great  extent  in  detail,  the  Mt.  of 
Papias  was  ver^'  dilfcrent  from  his  Mk.,  the  former 
being  a  collectroii  of  discourses,  the  latter  a  narra- 
tive of  the  words  and  deeils  of  Clirist.  Rcnan  (  Vic 
de  J^siiSf  p.  xxii)  supposes  that  Matthew  wrote  the 
discourses  and  Mark  the  anecdotes  about  Christ, 
and  that  by  assimilation  our  present  Mt.  antl 
Mk.  took  their  shaj)e,  the  former  assimilating  the 
anecdotes  and  adding  them  to  the  dis^courses,  the 
latter  adopting  the  reverse  process.  A  further 
argument  on  the  same  side  has  been  drawn  from 
the  evidence  of  Justin  Martyr  (see  alwve,  §  ii.), 
who  constantly  quotes  the  Evangelic  narrative, 
but  in  words  that  in  many  cases  diflfer  from  our 
canonical  Synoptics,  so  that  if  he  had  the  latter 
1>efore  him,  we  cannot  always  be  sure  which  he  is 
quoting;  we  neeil  not  here  consider  whether  he 
used  the  Fourth  Ciospel.  The  conclusion  which  at 
one  time  used  to  be  drawn  from  Justin's  quota- 
tions, and  from  Iiis  mentioning  one  or  two  tliingH 
not  found  in  the  canonical  texts,  eg.  that  Christ 
was  bom  in  a  cave,  and  that  the  Magi  came  from 
Arabia,  was  that  he  used  Gosi)cIs  different  from 
those  which  we  now  have.  Perhaps  also  we  should 
insert  under  this  head  the  fact  that  a  comi>arativeIy 
long  section  in  Mk.  (G^^-S'**)  is  omitted  by  Luke, 
from  which  it  is  argued  by  some  that  Luke's  Mk. 
was  not  the  same  as  our  own.  It  is  also  argued 
that  tlie  records  of  the  Two  Feedings  show  that  our 
Mk.  is  a  comijilation  from  two  separate  originals, 
one  of  which  narrated  the  feeding  of  the  5000,  the 
other  of  the  4000,  and  that  it  cannot  be  the  work, 
directly  or  indirectly,  of  an  eye-witness. 

When  we  consider  these  arguments,  we  are 
struck  by  the  fact  that  they  assume  several  dis- 
putable (K)ints.  It  is  not  at  all  clear  that  Papias 
meant  that  his  Mk.  was  an  unconnected  (*oliection 
of  anecdotes ;  it  is  quite  as  prol)abIe  that  he  meant 
that  he  did  not  approve  of  the  chronological  order 
of  Mk.;  and,  as  .we  have  seen  (§  ii.),  St.  Luke  was 
perha(>s  of  the  same  opinion.    It  is  also  assumed  as 


i.e.  the  inspired  Scriptures,  is  quite  common  in 
early  Christian  times.  In  Ko  3^  rd  Xoyta  roO  6eoO 
may,  indeecl,  refer  only  to  ( Jod's  sayings  (as  Sanday- 
Headlam,  in  lor. ;  see  also  Sanday,  Gosp.  in  Second 
Cent.  n.  155),  but  it  is  more  natural  to  refer  it  to 
the  wiiole  of  OT.  Sanday -Heiullam  remark  that 
from  the  time  of  Philo  onwards  the  word  was  used 
of  any  ba<a*e<l  writing,  whether  discourse  or  narra- 
tive. Thus,  then,  we  cannot  assume  without  argu- 
ment that  Papias  meant  only  discourses  by  \6710. 
Eusebius  {HJ!  iii.  39)  tells  us  that  Papias'  own 
work  was  calle<l  AoyL<iJv  KvpiaKuv  ^|i77ij<reiy  (vj.  i^ii- 
yiTtrts),  and  Pupias  clearly  did  not  deal  only  witli 
our  Lord's  sjiyings.  It  is  at  least  quite  j^ossible 
that  Papias  uses  the  word  Xoyia  as  equivalent  to 
our  *  Gosper  (so  Westcott,  Camniy  p.  80  11.;  Light- 
foot,  Ess.  on  Sup.  Rd.  pp.  155  n.,  171  f.).  If  so, 
the  argument  from  the  dissimilarity  of  Papias'  Mt. 
and  Mk.  breaks  down.  But  even  supposing  (as 
living  scholars  are  more  willing  to  ^ant  than  were 
Lightfoot  and  Westcott)  tliat  X67ia  in  Papias  means 
*  discourses,'  his  words  do  not  necessarily  mean 
that  Matthew  wrote  sayings  only ;  and  we^  shall 
be  led  to  the  contrary  opinion  by  a  great  difficulty 
that  meets  the  hy[K)thesis  in  Question  at  the  out- 
set. There  was  no  time  for  the  process  imagined 
by   Renan  to  take  place.     Such  a  process  would 
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take  a  very  much  longer  time  in  its  development 
tlian  can  by  any  possibility  be  allowed.  And  a 
fatal  objection  to  tiie  hypothesis  is  that  the  result 
would  not  be  that  wnich  as  a  matter  of  fact 
has  taken  place.  We  should  have  had  a  great 
number  of  variant  Gospels,  and  the  earlier  the 
copies  the  ^eater  would  have  been  the  variations. 
We  should  have  had  no  certaintjr  as  to  which 
Gospel  could  rightly  claim  any  given  incident, 
and  there  would  have  been  in  an  a^ipavated  form 
the  textual  conditions  that  we  find  m  the  case  of 
the  Pericope  Adultcra;,  which  appears  sometimes 
in  one  Gospel  and  sometimes  in  another.  In  reality 
the  four  Gospels  are  i>erfectly  distinct,  and  have 
been  so  as  far  back  as  we  have  any  copies  of  them, 
the  earliest  MSS  showing  as  distinct  a  division 
between  them  as  the  later  ones  (see  Salmon,  Ijitrod. 
Lect.  viL;  Lightfoot,  op,  cU,  p.  172  flf.).  Justin 
Martyr  tells  us  that  the  *  memoirs  of  the  Apostles ' 
{i,e.  the  Gospels)  were  read  at  Christian  w^orsliip  in 
his  time  (Apol,  i.  67).  If  the  Gospels  then  read 
were  our  canonical  Gospels,  there  is  not  sufficient 
time  between  Papias  and  Justin  for  such  a  revolu- 
tion to  have  taken  place  as  is  supposed.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  Justin  used  the  supposed  *  original 
Matthew '  and  '  original  Mark,*  tnere  is  not  time 
between  him  and  fremeus  for  the  same  thing  to 
have  happened.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  now 
generally  neld  that  Justin  knew  at  least  our  Syn- 
optic Gospels.  This  does  not  mean  that  he  had  no 
other  sources  of  information,  such  as  oral  tradition, 
or  even  that  he  did  not  borrow  from  an  '  apocry- 
phal' Gospel;  the  'cave'  at  Bethlehem,  for  ex- 
ample, may  well  have  come  from  some  one  or 
other  of  such  sources.  But  a  careful  analysis  of 
his  quotations  from  OT  shows  that  he  varies  from 
the  true  text  in  these  quite  as  much  as  in  his 
Gospel  quotations;    and  most  of   the  variations 

Srobably  arise  from  his  trusting  to  memory.  The 
ifliculty  of  turning  to  a  manuscript  without 
divisions,  even  for  words,  is  so  great,  that  the 
memor^r  would  be  trusted  in  a  far  neater  degree 
than  with  us  who  have  printed  Bibles.  And,  as 
we  should  have  conjectured,  Justin  is  much  more 
accurate  in  liLs  longer  auotations,  where  he  would 
be  obligeil  to  refer  to  Iiis  manuscrij^t,  than  in  his 
shorter  ones,  where  it  would  be  leas  necessary  to 
do  HO  (see,  further,  Sanday,  Gospels  in  Second  Vent, 
cli.  ii.;  Salmon,  Introd,  Lect.  vi.).  Moreover,  we 
may  remark  that  an  'original  Mark'  could  not 
have  disappeared  without  leaving  any  trace ;  we 
should  have  found  some  quotations  from  it,  or 
some  reference  to  its  being  dispossessed  by  a  more 
modem  successor.  And  the  autoptic  argument 
(above,  §  iii.  2)  comes  in  here  with  overwhelming 
force.  Our  Mk.  could  not  have  had  its  fresh,  lifelike 
character,  its  evidence  of  first-hand  knowledge,  if 
Kenan's  idea  were  true. 

The  argument  from  the  omission  by  Luke  of  a 
Markan  section  is  inconclusive.  He  had  a  long 
section  to  introduce  (§  iii.  4  {a)  above),  and  it  was 
natural  for  him  to  omit  something,  to  make  room 
for  his  new  matter.  The  section  of  Mk.  is  found, 
in  the  same  order,  in  Mt.,  and  therefore,  if  this 
argument  held  good,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
suppose  that,  while  Luke  used  an  *  original  Mark,' 
the  First  Evangelist  used  our  present  one.  Also, 
two  incidents  in  tliis  section  are  referred  to  shortly 
in  Lk.,  the  seeking  of  a  sign  and  the  leaven  of  the 
Pliarisees  (Lk  llw-»  12»).  The  conclusion  from 
'doublets'  is  very  insecure.  There  is  no  reason 
why  there  sliould  not  have  been  two  Feedings. 

2.  Tlie  hypothesis  that  our  present  Mk.  is  an 
'eiiitcd'  form  of  the  Grospel  which  was  used  by 
Matthew  and  Luke,  is  in  reality  auite  different 
from  that  which  has  just  been  considered.  For  it 
sup|K)ses  that  our  Second  Gospel  is  very  like  the 
original,  differing  from  it  only  by  the  insertion 


of  a  few  editorial  touches,  at  the  most  by  the 
addition  of  a  few  paragraphs ;  whereas  the  other 
hypothesis  supposes  our  Mk.  to  be  entirely  differ- 
ent from  the  original  Gospel.  Dr.  Salmon  pro- 
poses one  form  of  the  hypothesis  which  we  have 
now  reached  (Introd.  Lect.  ix.  s.f.).  He  suggests 
that  our  Second  Gospel  is  at  once  the  oldest  and 
the  youngest  of  the  three  Synoptics;  the  oldest 
as  giving  most  nearly  the  very  words  in  which 
the  Apostolic  traditions  were  delivered,  the  young- 
est as  respects  the  date  when  the  independent 
traditions  were  set  in  their  present  framework. 
This  opinion  is  largely  influenced  by  his  view 
that  the  Long  Ending  is  really  Markan  (see  above, 
§  vi.).  He  supposes  that  Mark  added,  besides  the 
first  fifteen  and  the  last  twelve  verses,  some  other 
slight  portions;  and  that  the  remarks  about  un- 
befief  3*  6*-",  which  are  not  found  in  the  other 
Synoptics,  are  by  the  wiiter  of  the  Long  Ending 
(cf.  W^  ^')y  i,e.  by  St.  Mark,  as  the  editor  of  the 
Petrine  Tradition.  From  an  opposite  standpoint, 
Schmiedel  (Encyc.  Bibl.  ii.  1844,  1848,  1850  f.) 
thinks  that  the  canonical  Mk.  is  a  later  edition, 
and  that  several  things  in  it  are  'secondary'  to 
Mt.  and  Luke.  One  leading  consideration  urged 
by  him  (also  by  Simdav,  Uosp.  in  Second  Cent, 
V.  §  2,  p.  140)  IS  that  Mt.  and  Lk.  often  agree 
against  Mk. ;  therefore,  unless  the  First  Evan- 
gelist knew  the  Third  Gospel,  or  the  Third 
Evangelist  the  First  (both  of  which  suppositions 
are  confessedly  improbable),  they  must  have  had 
a  form  of  Mk.  whicn  is  not  ours.  But  this  assumes 
too  much ;  it  supposes  that  the  First  and  Third 
Evangelists  had  no  other  source  (besides  Mk.)  than 
a  coflection  of  discourses,  i,e.  that  the  *non- 
Markan  document'  could  not  have  been  a  history 
parallel  to  Mark.  As  Schmiedel  himself  riglitly 
says,  this  assumption  is  not  necessarily  true.  But 
if  so,  his  argument,  given  above,  has  little  weight. 
There  is  no  reason  why  Mt.  and  Lk.  should  not 
have  got  their  agreements  as  against  Mk.  from 
the  non-Markan  source.  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  latter  carefully  avoided  every- 
thing contained  in  the  Petrine  tradition ;  and  if 
it  included  some  things  which  were  in  that  tradi- 
tion, there  is  no  reason  why  Matthew  and  Luke 
should  not  sometimes  have  followed  it  in  prefer- 
ence. 

As  this  question  of  agreement  of  Mt.  and  I^k. 
against  Mk.  is  of  great  importance  in  forming  a 
judgment  about  the  Second  Gospel,  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  some  details.  As  exaniples,  it  will 
suffice  to  give  instances  from  the  first  few  chap- 
ters: Mk  1^  xvejJ/iOTt  d7iy=Mt.  Lk.  xv.  &y.  Kal 
irvpl ;  l'\  Mt.  inserts  irt^pOri  icai,  Lk.  dyaorotra ; 
1*®  and  2",  Mt.  Lk.  insert  (but  in  different  ways) 
WoiJ;  2*  (pdpoyrcs,  Mt.  Lk.  insert  (but  in  different 
M-ays)  irl  #tX/i^j ;  2"  i^ijKdeif  ifiirpoadcp  irdivruv  =  Mt. 
Lk.  dir^^ei'  di  r^  oIkw  airrov ;  ib,  i^leraaOai  =  Mt. 
4<f>opifi$rt<rav  =  Lli,  irX^ffOvieap  ^^ov;  2P  6  oTvos  dirdX- 
Xurai,  ic.r.X.,  Mt.  inserts  ^icYccreu,  Lk.  ixxvOitaeraLj  and 
both  transpose  dirdXX.  ;  ib,  dXX*  cUpop  yiop,  k.t,\.,  Mt. 
inserts  ^dXXoiwt,  Lk.  ^rrriov,  but  both  come  from 
the  ^dXXet  (Mt.  /3dXXou<r()  which  had  just  preceded  ; 
3^,  Mt.  Lk.  insert  *his  brother'  (Mt.  nomina- 
tive, Lk.  accusative),  and  both  transfer  Andrew 
to  a  place  just  after  Peter ;  3",  Mt.  inserts  eldus 
di  rdt  ivBvfii/fireis  aiVrwy,  Lk.  a^6s  di  eldun  airruv  rd 
SiapoifffULTa ;  4",  Mt.  Lk.  insert  ypQpcu.  (see  above, 
§  iii.  4  {h)) ;  4«,  Mt.  Lk.  insert  dr  Xo/Swr  dpSpunros  ; 
6^  fl^aro  Tov  Iftarlov  oi^ou,  Mt.  Lk,  insert  rov  #t/xunr^- 
dov.  The  other  chapters  give  similar  results  ;  eg, 
Mk  14",  Mt.  Lk.  insert  Wr  i<rrtp  6  xo/craj  ere ;  14'^ 
Mt.  and  (?)  Lk.  insert  xat  4^\0Cip  If  w  (KXawrcv  mKpQ^' 
(but  see  §  iii.  4  (k)  above).  These  changes,  or  most 
of  them,  could  not,  as  Sanday  {loc,  cit.)  points  out, 
have  been  accidental.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  instances  often  quoted  of 
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supposed  agreement  of  Mt.-Lk.  against  Mk. ;  most 
of  them  are  so  minute  and  unimportant  that  they 
do  not  argue  any  common  bond  oetween  the  First 
and  Third  Evangelists  except  common  sense. 

Now,  the  argument  which  we  are  considering 
suggests  that  these  inserted  phrases  were  originally 
in  Mk.,  but  were  omitted  or  altered  by  a  later 
editor.  Is  this  in  the  least  probable?  There  is 
no  reason  that  we  can  conceive  why  they  sliould 
have  been  omitted  or  altered.  In  some  cases  it 
is  most  improbable  that  anything  of  the  kind 
should  have  happened,  for  it  would  mean  the 
introduction  by  a  later  editor  of  har^Ii  or  difficult 
phrases  not  found  in  Mt.  or  Lk.  (see  §  iii.  4  (A)  above). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  theory  that  the  non- 
Markan  source  or  sources  used  by  Matthew  and 
Luke  contained  narrative  as  well  as  discourses 
has  all  the  marks  of  probability,  to  put  the  matter 
at  the  lowest.  See,  tor  example,  the  non-Markan 
paragraphs  collected  in  the  Hccond  division  of 
Wri^t^  Synapsis,  which  contains  the  narratives 
of  the  Temptation  and  of  the  Baptist's  preaching ; 
and  there  are  many  others.  If  this  be  the  case, 
the  result  is  exactly  what  we  should  expect. 
Matthew  and  Luke  sometimes  follow  Mark  rather 
than  the  non  •  Markan  source ;  sometimes  one 
follows  the  one  and  the  other  the  other ;  and  some- 
times both  follow  the  non-Markan  source.  Pro- 
bably no  one  would  have  thought  otherwise  but  for 
fresuppositions  founded  on  the  X67ca  sentence  of 
^apias. 

But  Schmiedel  {loe.  cU,)  finds  in  certain  passages 
indications  of  our  Mk.  being  'secondary  to  Mt. 
and  Luke.  Such  are  3*  xdm  d^tped-iiiTeraL  rdit  vlois 
rsM  dr^/N^Twr,  where  ||  Mt  12*^'-  has  dpOpiarroiSf  but 
goes  on  to  say :  *  Whosoever  shall  speak  a  word 
against  the  Son  of  Man,  it  shall  lie  forgiven  him.' 
Tne  supposition  is  that  the  editor  of  our  Mk.  did 
not  like  this  latter  j)hrase,  which  had  been  common 
to  Mt.  and  the  onginal  Mk.,  and  omitted  it,  but 
kept  the  words  '  Son  of  Man  *  by  altering  the 
dy^pwvoct  of  Mt.  to  rdls  vlcHs  tCov  dvdpufruif.  It 
seems  much  more  probable  that  Matthew  got  the 
additional  sentence  from  the  non-Markan  source ; 
and  Mark's  '  sons  of  men  *  as  erfuivalent  to  '  men,' 
a  common  Semitic  idiom,  is  on  a  par  with  liLs 
other  Aramaisms  (see  §  vi.  alx>ve).  In  1^  occurs 
a  phrase,  *Let  the  children  first  be  filled,'  which 
is  not  in  Mt,  and  is  thought  by  Schmiedel  to  be 
an  insertion  in  our  Mk.,  showing  'some  aversion 
to  Jewish  particularism,'  as  toning  down  our 
Lord's   answer.      Yet  Mt  8"  shows    much   more 

*  aversion.'  In  9*  the  phrase  *  the  kingdom  of  Grod 
come  {iXifKvSvidv)  in  (with)  power  '  iH  thought  to  be 
a  correction  of  *  the  Son  of  man  coming  {ipx6/icpo¥) 
in  his  kingdom,'  Mt  16*^,  as  postponing  the 
Paiousia,  which  the  result  showed  to  be  nut  so 
near  as  was  at  first  believ^.     Here  Luke  (9^)  ha>« 

*  the  kingdom  of  God '  simply,  which  at  least  shows 
no  priority  to  Mark.    It  is  much  more  likely  tliat 

*  the  kingdom  of  God,'  with  or  without  the  addi- 
tion 'come  in  (with)  power,'  was  our  Lord's  own 
phrmae,  and  that  Matthew,  as  is  his  wont,  gives 
the  explanation,  no  doubt  prompted  by  the  belief 
of  the  first  age  that  Jesus  would  return  in  the 
lifetime  of  those  'standing  here'  (see  Sanday  in 
Hastings'  DB  iL  635).  The  awkward  turn  of  the 
wording  in  9>*,  used  above  (g  iii.  4  (h))  as  an  indica- 
tion of  Mlc's  priority,  Matthew  smoothing  down 
nn  awkward  phrase,  is  held  by  Schmiedel  to  show 
our  Mk.'s  'secondary'  character;  he  thinks  that 
our  Mk.  has  introduced  a  '  sense-destroying  paren- 
theris' — sorely  a  very  Strang  thing  for  an  editor 
to  do,  whatever  an  origintu  author  might  have 
done.  In  1 1"  we  find  6  vaHip  iffuaw  6  i¥  toU  oi'papoU 
{where  |  Mt.  has  bw.{f,b  o6pdpiot)y  the  only  Markan 
uuCanoe  (perhaps  1 1**  of  TR  is  an  interpolation )  of  an 
expinn  eharacteristic  of  Mt.,  and  it  is  thought  to 


be  an  editorial  addition.  This  argument,  however, 
would  necessitate  the  supposition  that  the  first 
clause  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  as  given  in  Mt.,  was 
an  invention  of  the  First  Evangelist,  which  is  very 
unlikely.  It  is  true  that  the  Hhorter  or  Lukan 
form  shows  much  of  Luke's  style,  and  some  of  the 
differences  between  it  and  the  Matthtean  form 
seem  to  be  due  to  Luke  himself  (see  Plnmmer  on 
Ijk  IP),  the  Matthaean  form  being  probably  nearer 
the  original ;  and  Dr.  Chase  supposes  that  the 
first  Christians  adapted  the  prayer  for  liturgical 
use  {TS,  Camb.,  i.  3).  But  it  is  quite  unnece&sary 
to  suppose  that  the  phrase  *  Our  rather  which  art 
in  heaven'  was  first  found  in  Matthew.  From 
Mark's  account  of  the  Wicked  Husbandmen  (12^')> 
where  one  messenger  is  mentioned  on  each  occa- 
sion, and  then,  '  in  a  quite  unnecessary  and  even 
disturbing  manner,'  many  others,  Schmiedel  arguc^i 
the  priority  of  Mt.,  where  several  servants  are 
sent  on  each  occasion.  It  is  liard  to  nee  any  force 
in  this.  Matthew  is  as  likely  to  have  corrected 
Mark  (if  it  be  a  correction)  as  our  Mk.  to  have  intro- 
duced a  gratuitous  inconsistency  (if  it  be  an  incon- 
sistency) under  the  influence  of  Matthew.  In  the 
discourse  on  the  Coming  of  the  Son  of  Man,  after 
the  account  of  the  afmrtions,  Mk  13'-^  has:  'In 
those  days,  after  that  tribulation,  the  sun  shall  be 
darkeneu,'  while  i|  Mt.  has  'immediately  after,* 
etc.  This  is  said  to  show  the  iiosterionty  of  a 
supposed  Markan  editor  who  desires  to  postpone 
the  Parousia,  as  in  the  case  of  9^  (above) ;  but  as 
there,  so  here,  it  is  m<ire  probable  that  Matthew's 
€itB4tin  is  an  explanation,  and  Mark*s  i¥  ixtipait  raU 
ilfjjpait  is  our  Lord's  own  phrase,  or  nearly  so. 

Thus,  although  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
things  why  our  Second  (tosucI  should  not  1)e  an 
edit^  form  of  the  original  document  that  lay 
before  Matthew  and  Luke,  the  reasons  allegcKi 
by  Schmiedel  will  hardly  convince  us  that  this  is 
the  case.  Salmon's  argument  really  depends  on 
the  view  taken  of  the  laMt  twelve  verses  (see  above, 
§  vi.).  If  on  other  grounds  we  believe  them  to  l)e 
by  the  writer  who  put  our  Second  Go»|)€l  into  its 
nresent  shape,  then  we  may  accept  his  theory ; 
out  if  otherwise,  the  theory  falls. 

If,  however,  we  were  to  accept  the  hypothesis  of 
a  later  editor,  it  would  be  of  interest  to  trace  the 
portions  due  to  him.  We  may  put  aside  Dr. 
Salmon's  suggestion  (see  above)  of  1'"*'  3*  fi***'  Id**- 
unless  we  accept  the  appendix  as  a  real  ending  to 
the  Gosi)eI.  But  we  might  hold  that  several  para- 
graphs peculiar  to  Mk.  are  due  to  this  supi)Osed 
editor;  such  as  3i«»«»-2i  (accusation  of  madness 
by  Jesus'  friends :  though  here  we  might  equally 
hold  that  the  omission  in  Mt.  and  Lk.  is  tfue  to 
the  same  feeling  a«  in  §  iii.  8  above),  4*"'*  (the 
seed  growing  set^retly),  7"*  (explanation  about 
washings),  V***^^  (the  healing  of  the  deaf  fioyCKdXos), 
8«-»  (the  blind  man  of  Bethsaida),  14"'-  (the 
young  man  who  fled  naked),  16-*  (the  names  Alex- 
ander and  Rufus).  It  might  also  be  thought  that 
the  Aramaisms  and  I^tinisms  were  due  to  such 
an  editor  (but  see  above,  §§  iii.  4  (/),  (//),  v. ).  These 
are  points  which  are  peculiar  to  our  (lospel. 

But  a  consideration  which  militates  against  such 
a  large  amount  of  editing  is  that  our  Mk.  retains 
at  once  the  original  roughness  and  the  oriG:inal 
freshness  of  style.  If  the  canonical  Mk.  is  later 
than  and  influenced  by  Mt.  and  Lk.,  why  did  not 
its  editor  correct  the  mistakes  and  iirune  the 
vulgarisms  and  roughnesses  as  did  Matthew  and 
Luke?  W^hile,  however,  this  seems  to  forbid  the 
idea  of  any  large  amount  of  editing,  it  is  certainly 
possible  that  a  later  editor  has  introduced  a  few 
phrases.  Sir  J.  Hawkins  (Hor.  Synopt.  p.^  110) 
suggests  the  following  as  additions :  P  'Ii7<roO 
XpuTTOv  [also  vlov  ideoO  ?],  5"  ws  5*<rxfXi<H,  6^"  diipapluv 
SiaKoaitaVy  8**  Kal  toO  eiVoyyeXtoi/,  9**  6ti  X/kjtoO  iffrd 
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(but  geenl>ove,§  iii.4  (A)|,  10™  *al  (»««•  toD  tia-rtt\li,v, 
1(P  ^<Td  JiuryiUi*,  U'  ^Trdiu  lijritploir  rpio.wtop,  14" 
jrai  [ooi  b1  itaprvpiai  oix  fymr,  and  BO  !□  14'".  Bat 
even  this  liypotlienia  is  not  necessary ;  and  on  tlie 
whole  the  more  probuble  solution  >i«eiDS  tu  be  that 
ODF  Second  Gospel  U  that  which  was  aeed  hy  the 
J'irst  and  Third  Evanceliats ;  in  fnct,  that  Mark 


Muk  gpeciilty ; 
r  in  Engljib.  wUh 

-    -      _.._U»);  A.  Kta^m. 

H  Onmil}.  leoi :  a.  B.  Bihds,  1UB7  ;  OouM,  IBM  (in 


ifl  IrUematimatCntifVlCOmmmtaryaene 


^  pulnr  wale.    (3)  An 

il  Eeiwnl  OanuneawrJEi  en  the  NT,  those  by  Alford  (Igi 

.SIS] ;  Cbr.  Wordiworth,  Duvidun.  Cook  (in  Speaker'i  i 

—      '  '""  Old  OotnmenU 


by '  Victor  of  AntiwlT  <ln  Onmer'i  CrXnw,  1»«0} :  Bode  (HlRne, 
J'.i.k'rbeopbj'UctrMlEnBii'.G.VEDblqriniuiZii^twnaafMlgiie, 
J>.  6.),  Bruno  A>tenida(aiDne,  P.  £.),  BupertuiTulUeaili  CMtinio, 
■F-L-i,  Thomu  Aquinu(Qlllinia^<i»a,HiUlonhlp  not  certain), 
^beltui  HuBiiiui,  Dionnlai  CiMlllulBniu,  Faber  Eltapulenau, 
Erumui,  Ibldoiubu,  Oornclltu  k  Lkt^de.  [For  Infomution 
nbout  then,  Ke  Snete'*  ,SC.  Jfart,  p.  oiii-ff.] 

RsLAttUK  OF  Me.  to  tbe  SrnoPTia  fsoblesi:  WHsht'i 
SynitftU  Iff  Me  OatfilM  in  Ortfk  (M  ed.  1896,  Sod,  IMS  1  HUp- 
pnrta  thfl  OnJ  Tbenry ;  the  flT¥b  edition  lor  mere  purposea  al 
cmncikrlBnb  Che  more  iuefulubelageImple[}:IIuck'>S|mDpiH; 
KuitibrookB'*  Sfwnntani.  iggo;  Wri^Ce  Sbou  HTJ-ntle-—- 

Ounpbell'i  nnt  rAwfinnief)  in  SnHvb" 

lty<JlIt.HidLk.oveiUk.)j  P.  R.  Wo 

voLK.  CHk.  thegrwDdworlial  Ml.  mnd  Lk.-) : : _ 

Hura  Stni>pliai,iaM  (no.  put  Ui.}:  attlmoiid,  uL  -Uurk 
fOotpcl  oft'  in  HuntngV  9^;  Schmledel,  uL  'aoroeia'  In 
fHcye.  niNm ;  fiklmon'!  HIKorical  Introdariion  to  IM  ST: 
WcMcott,  Canm  c/  Ua  XT  ud  /iilniduelAiii  to  <A«  Stuily  <J 
am  Fbuw  OatpitM  \  J.  A.  BoUDHWa  Studg  of  lie  OrmptU,  1903 ; 
A.  &  Bmoe^  I^Slmoptie&iupeli:  Vincent  Roh'.O.  P..  Sfudicj 
ni  UU  Oa(p«li  (Ei«.  tr.  IW^  by  Dr.  Rob.  Fruer):  Ziihn, 
Minitlt.  in  doM  lIT  uid  OneXleUi  da  XT  Kanom ;  BuiUtt, 
Tit  Gond  miUry  <nd  at  Tnmimiilon,  looe. 

TEBBBCOKO  BoSPEL  tx  THE  IUlli.r  CBBKca;  J.  O.  Ught- 
foofi  Haati  m  Hi*  Wtrk  mtiOfd  Simtmatvral  HilMon 
(adieiitcd  In  one  coliimc  1889} ;  Suiderl  The  OttprU  in  tht 
AmoihI  C^ntwVi  1876;  Btanton'a  Ttu  Oaiptli  at  BiMorical 
Jiaatnimtt,  put  L  19D3  (the  nt  not  yeb  puHliihed) :  and  Di«t 
of  tbe  ibove  worki  an  ■  Introduction/ 

The  EKBiyas  of  tbe  OOSPKI.  :  The  modem  CommenUriea, 
■■  Blnve;  Bnrgon'a  Tlit  Lout  Tvrlix  Vtrttt  of  tin  Gawptl 
cmirdina  In  SI.  Mart;  Soimoa'a  lalnd.  Lect  li. ;  ZAhn'i 
Xinliil.  IL  KT,  and  OttdiicliUi,  11.  eiOR.:  Ilamack'B  Brveh- 
tlikka  da  EvanneCiwnt  uruf  <fer  ApokaJgpu  det  Pelrat^,  p.  33 
fTiAu.  ITnr.lx.Si;  WataM-llon,  Sev  TrUament  iaOrirk, 
ttotn  on  HeEect  Pamgea:  acrivener'a  Jntroductim  ta  tit 
Critieiim  nf  the  XT, 

QK  BI-KIAL  pouts:  Blue's  Phaalai^  nf  lit  (Jmmrfj  (on. 
sinal  langniige,  arul  the  text);  Detamuin'i  SiUe  Studln.  tug. 
b'.  leOI  (tbe  language) :  Dolman'a  ITordi  nf  Jem,  Eng.  tr. 
lMZ(eap.ontheAramalaRia];  Weatoott-Ilott'a  i^rui  Tritauital 
in  Brat,  m  above,  and  Balmon'a  Tixlual  Crilitam  (Uie  Greek 

l«t);  BurkHfa  Btaiaelian  da-Mejiiamihe,  '  -'- ""■- 

Binaltio    Byriao    text);    Pnaey - QwiUlun'a 
Santtum,  1901  (the  Peihltla  Syrlac  text) ;  alao  man; 

tht  BimititimruH,he  JTIiSU   01  the  latter  may  be 

7a,_Burkltt  OB  1B« ;  L  290.  Uke  on  the  text  of  Codi 


V.  3S1,  Sanday  on  our  I,OTd^  '  alienoe.  eip.  in  1 

*i.l31.  BarklttandBarttetDnMk,  InlbeEarly 

BulUtt  on  14<I :  T.  ess.BurkItt  on-Bt.MarkandIMiDrce'(i.'f. 

*.  BSl,  Lytlclton  ou  'Wvorce');  vl.  BST,  Jackjon  on  10";  vi. 

B63,  Chopmui  on  Ircniriifl  and  the  dale  of  Wt.  and  Mark. 

A,  J,  Maclean, 
MARKET,  lURKET-PUCB  {iyopd).-l.  Local- 
ill]  and  njtpearunce. — The  Imidscape  of  Palestine 
Avas  characterised  by  tlie  namber  of  its  villnges 
and  the  abeenoe  of  isolated  dwelling-houses  on 
the  cultivated  lands.  This  waa  dne  to  the  joint 
ownenhiii  and  tillage  of  the  viUoge  lields  and  to 
the  importance  of  living  together  for  common 
Bafety.  The  Oriental  always  lived  in  the  midnt  of 
neighbouni  (Lk  15'^'),  and  sought  his  home  in  '  a 
city  of  habitation'  (Ps  107").  Tlie  Palestine 
village  had  a  path  of  communication  Icadin;; 
thiongh  it  to  other  villages,  and  this  thoroughfare, 
or  the  widest  and  most  central  part  of  it,  became 
the  market-place.  A  few  small  shops  opened 
upon  the  roadway  representing  the  simple  village 
trsfSc  in  iood  and  iJothin^',  and  the  manual  skill 
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of  the  carpenter  and  the  blackxmith.  In  the  larger 
towns  the  single  shop  of  a  kind  became  a  street, 
row,  or  enclosed  square  devoted  to  the  manufacture 
and  sole  of  particular  articleH,  each  being  thus 
known  as  the  fruit- market,  the  shoe-makers'  street, 
or  the  iAan  of  the  eilver-amitha  (Jer  37".  Jn  5'}. 

2,  Una  and  associations, — Beside  the  fonntain 
or  large  tree  of  the  market-plnce  to  which  the 
village  often  owed  its  name  and  choice  of  loca,lity, 
muleteers  and  other  travellers  rested  their  baggage 
animals,  and  told  of  what  bad  happened  by  tlie 
way.  There  the  elders  of  tbe  village  could  be  met 
witli  (Ac  16"'  '■"),  and  the  children  naturally  col- 
lected and  played  where  there  was  most  to  be  pecn 
and  heard  (Lk  7''').  In  tbe  market-place,  day- 
labourers  gathered  at  dawn  from  difTerenl  quarters 
and  waited  to  be  engaged  (Mt  20*}.  There  men 
itiet  and  greetings  were  exchanged,  a  scale  of  dis- 
tinction being  carefully  observed,  from  the  recogni- 
tion accorded  to  eqaols  and  neighliours  up  to  the 
salutation  offered  to  those  whom  it  was  prudent 
or  becoming  to  hold  in  honour  on  account  of 
seniority,  family  connexion,  worldly  prosperity,  or 
religiouH  position  (Mt  23',  Lk  11*»).  On  account 
of  the  coming  and  going  of  strangers  and  tlie  im- 
portation of  foreign  wares,  the  Pharisee  wo-slied 
his  hands  on  returning  from  the  market,  as  he 
might  have  tinavoidably  or  inadvertently  touched 
something  that  was  cla^silied  as  defiling,  or  that 
hod  itself  previously  come  into  contact  with  what 
imparted  snch  ceremonial  defilement  (Mk  7*). 

3.  In  Gentile  (M(m».— Under  the  Gncco-Koman 
influences  tbe  market-place  of  an  Oriental  city 
became  a  brood  paved  way,  with  a  colonnade  on 
each  side  marking  0?  two  side-walks  for  foot- 
passengers.  Such  was  the  agora  of  Ephesus  [Ac 
18"  17"),  leading  in  a  direct  line,  with  branching 
side  streete  of  the  ordinary  kind,  from  the  canal 
quay  to  tbe  amphitheatre  at  the  other  end.  The 
street  called  '  Straight '  (9")  in  Damascus  was  thus 
laid  out.  In  Kome,  the  Forum  was  a  similar 
localizing  of  trade  and  municipal  basine.is. 

G.  M.  MACKIIi. 
MARKS  OF  JESUS, -See  Stiguata. 

MABBIAGE  (I.).— 1.  Oriental  ettimate  of  mar- 
ri»^e.^)f  the  three  great  event*  in  family  life 
—birth,  niarriEtge,  and  deatli— that  of  marriage 
was  rendered  important  by  the  amount  of  con- 
sideration devoted  to  tiie  choice  of  son-in-law  or 
daughter-in-law,  to  the  settlement  of  the  cnstoni- 
ary  tinancial  conditions,  and  to  the  arrangements 
connected  with  the  wedding  feittivities.  It  was 
recognized  as  a  step  leading  to  grave  consequence.'', 
for,  in  the  case  of  a  daughter,  if  the  marriage 
should  prove  unsatisfactory,  she  would  likely 
return  to  her  former  home  discredited  and  un- 
happy, and  there  would  be  a  feeling  of  irritation 
and  injustice  l«tween  tbe  families  concerned.  An 
almost  equal  anxiety  attended  the  arrival  of  the 
young  wile  to  live  with  her  husband's  parents,  and 
to  perform  her  dnties  under  the  often  exacting 
superintendence  of  her  mother-in-law.  In  a  deci- 
sion thus  affecting  the  whole  circle  of  relatives,  it 
waa  considered  natural  and  inevitable  that  both 
the  selection  of  the  individual  and  the  settlement 
of  all  financial  matters  should  be  decided  by  the 
parents  and  guardians  of  those  about  to  be  married. 
The  impulsive  self-will  of  Esau  which  showed 
itself  in  the  contempt  of  his  birthright,  led  hiro 
to  ret  aside  the  above  tradition  by  marrying  two 
of  the  daughters  of  Heth  (tin  26»^  "  27**).  \yoman 
was  not  thought  of  as  having  a  personal  existence 
at  )ier  own  insposnl.  but  as  a  unit  in  the  family, 
and  under  the  jirotetaion  and  authority  of  her 
male  relatives.  In  marriage  she  was  practically 
the  purchased  possession  of  ner  husband,  becoming 
bdfitah  to  him  as  lier  ba'al,  or  owner  and  master. 
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SU  BetrothaL — This  was  a  binding  transaction 
declaring  the  fact  of  prospective  marriage,  and 
specifying  the  terms  agreeu  upon  by  the  contract- 
in^^  parties,  that  is,  by  tliose  acting  on  their  be- 
hsuf.  Although  in  both  families  the  intention  of 
marriage  might  have  been  decided  u])on  by  the 
parents  from  the  infancy  of  their  children,  yet  the 
formality  of  betrothal  was  not  proceeded  with 
until  marriage  could  be  regarded  as  a  })ossibility 
in  the  near  future.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was  un- 
desirable to  make  gifts  or  iwy  an  instalment  in 
a  compact  tliat  might  never  bo  implemented  by 
marriage,  and,  on  tlie  other  hand,  it  was  equally 
undesirable  to  dedicate  a  daugliter  to  one  who 
might  not  live  to  undertake  her  Hup])ort,  and  thus 
cause  her  to  be  regarded  as  a  widow.  During  a 
prolonged  interval  tiie  man  might  move  to  another 
part  of  the  land  or  fail  to  carry  out  the  betrothal 
stipulations,  and  then  the  intended  bride  would 
reouire  to  get  a  writing  of  divorce  or  separation 
before  she  could  be  betrothed  or  married  to 
another.  While  the  act  of  betrothal  by  the  pre- 
aence  of  witnesses  and  the  assemblage  of  friends 
had  the  importance  of  a  ceremonial  function,  yet 
the  spirit  oi  bargaining  was  generally  so  keenly 
aroused,  and  the  process  of  compromise  so  pro- 
tracted and  complex,  tliat  the  situation  scarcely 
admitted  of  immediate  marriage  rejoicings.  Be- 
sides, it  frequently  hapiiened  that  an  interval  of 
time  was  needed  in  onler  that  the  bridegroom 
might  render  the  stipulated  service,  or  acquire  the 
8um  of  money  agreed  upon  as  the  present  to  lie 

f'lven  to  the  father  and  brothers  of  the  bride, 
has  there  was  usually  an  interval  of  a  year  or 
two,  or  it  might  be  of  several  years,  between  the 
betrothal  and  the  celebration  of  maiTiage. 

8.  Ceremony  of  marriage. — As  a  welcome  sequel 
following  in  due  time  upon  the  discussion  and 
settlement  of  the  marriage  portion  and  similar 
matters,  the  wedding  itselfwas  always  an  occasion 
of  joyful  festivity  and  congratulation,  (a)  Place, 
— While  in  ancient  times  the  marriage  doubtless 
took  place  occasionally  in  the  home  of  the  bride, 
yet  toe  fact  that  the  bridegroom  came  to  claim 
one  who  had  become  his  by  the  fullilment  of 
assigned  conditions,  and  furtner,  the  widesiiread 
tradition  of  forcible  opposition  to  licr  removal 
from  her  people,  point  to  the  greater  frequency  of 
marriage  m  tne  house  of  the  bridegroom's  parents. 
Thither  the  bride  was  conducted  by  a  conimny  of 
friends,  carrying  also  her  personal  outfit  and  house- 
hold belongings.  If  her  people  were  of  the  peasant 
class,  and  she  was  merely  passing  to  a  neigh- 
bonring  village,  she  would  be  already  in  her  bridal 
dress  and  seated  upon  a  led  horse  or  mule,  while 
in  front  of  the  procession  young  men  and  maidens 
individually  engaged  in  sword-play  and  dancing. 
In  the  larger  villages,  such  as  I^thleliem  and  Naza- 
reth, the  robing  of  the  bride  was  more  elalx)rat«, 
and  was  carried  out  by  the  help  of  women  after  her 
arrival  at  the  new  home.  On  that  day,  the  bride- 
groom, instead  of  following  the  primitive  custom 
of  going  to  claim  his  bride  or  to  meet  her  proees- 
■ion  on  the  way,  remained  aljsent  from  tlie  house 
with  his  relatives  or  friends  until  all  preparations 
had  been  fully  made. 

(6)  7*»m«.— The  marriage  generally  took  place  in 
the  OTening,  so  that  those  coming  from  a  distance 
might  not  fail  to  arrive,  and  those  m'Iio  were  occu- 
piecl  dnring  the  day  might  have  liberty  to  attend. 
During  the  evening,  as  he  sat  among  his  friends, 
the  bridegroom,  in  the  exercise  of  his  prerogative 
a«  the  chief  person  conceme<l,  signified  his  desire  to 
more  homewards.  Upon  this  the  wedding  proces- 
sion was  formed.  ^  Lanterns  and  torches  were  lit  to 
S[iiide  him  and  his  companions  througli  the  dark, 
silent  streets.  Those  who  were  waiting  to  see  the 
pass  raised  the  peculiar  Oriental  cry  of 


marriage  festivity,  and  thus,  as  the  cry  was  taken 
up,  the  fact  of  his  approach  was  known  along  the 
path  in  front  of  him  up  to  the  house  in  which  the 
bride  and  her  attendants  were  waiting.  Owing  to 
the  stillness  of  the  air  and  tlie  slow  pace  of  the 
illuminated  procession,  the  cry  might  be  heard 
half  an  hour  l>efore  the  arrival  of  the  bridegroom. 
Then  those  M'ho  had  merely  come  to  do  honour  by 
joining  in  the  procession  returned  to  their  houses, 
and  the  relatives  and  invited  quests  passed  in  to  the 
wedding  ceremony  and  festivity.  These  rejoicings 
were  maintained  for  several  days  or  even  a  wecK, 
according  tothe  worldly  circumstances  of  the  family. 

Many  of  these  marriage  customs  are  alluded  to 
by  Christ  in  II is  teaching,  as  the  subject  was 
familiar  to  His  hetirers,  and  any  ]>arabolic  lessons 
deduced  from  it  would  be  easily  understood. 
Thus  the  bridegi'oom  could  excuse  himself  for  not 
attending  the  weilding  of  another,  seeing  that  his 
own  invit<Hl  guests  were  returning  to  jrtiy  visits 
of  congratulati(m  and  good-will,  and  would  feel 
oll'ended  if  they  found  him  absent  (Lk  14'-^).  It 
was  a  privilege  and  honour  to  the  guest  to  be 
invited  to  the  wedding  feast,  and  an  attront  to 
those  who  invited  him  if  he  failed  to  attend  (Mt 
±2^'').  It  was  late  when  the  wedding  guest 
returned  to  his  own  house  (Lk  12^).  It  was  for 
tiie  bridegroom  to  tarry  until  he  was  pleased  to 
iinpoint  the  hour  of  his  coming  (Mt  24**  '23^'  "). 
'nie  reference  to  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage, 
with  the  Flood  at  the  door,  exempliiie<l  that  pre- 
occupation of  the  mind  with  worldly  inter&sts  and 
ambitions  by  which  men  forget  the  transitoriuess 
of  life  and  the  precariousness  of  its  possessions. 
One  of  the  marks  of  the  new  Kingdom  was  to  Ix; 
its  ]X)wer  of  carrying  disruption  into  the  closest 
and  strongest  family  relationshii>s  at  the  call  of 
loyalty  to  its  larger  and  higher  citizensliip  (10"-*^ 
12**"*).  With  such  a  background  of  tradition  and 
custom  Christ  gave  to  marriage  the  sup()ort  of  His 
own  presence,  and  si)oke  of  its  Divine  origin  and 
temiwrary  nature  (Jn  2*,  Mt  19*-«  22=»).  In  the 
Kpistles  it  is  evident  that  the  higher  conception  of 
marriage  prevalent  among  the  Jews  was  ^avely 
endangered  by  the  inherited  views  still  familiar  to 
the  mind,  though  comlemned  by  the  conscience,  in 
the  Gentile  membership  of  the  Church  (1  Co  7). 
The  marriage  relationship  was  used  to  typify  the 
intimate  vital  affinity  lietween  Christ  and  the 
Church  {V\vA\  5"-=»).  In  Hev  21-  the  comparison  of 
the  New  Jerusalem  to  an  Oriental  bride  adorned 
for  her  husband,  appropriately  sets  forth  the  pro- 
tracted development  and  [terfected  l>eauty  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God. 

The  bridegroom's  friend  (Jn  3'*^)  must  l)e  dis- 
tinguished from  '  the  children  of  the  bride-cham- 
ber' (Mt  9"),  who  were  simply  the  invited  guests. 
In  Jmbca  there  were  two  such  •  friends,'  one  acting 
for  the  bridegroom,  the  other  for  the  bride.  They 
conducted  all  the  j>reliminary  inquiries,  made  the 
bargains  as  to  dowry,  etc.,  arranged  the  betrothal, 
and  finally  led  the  T^trothed  couple  to  the  bride- 
chamber.  They  were  responsible  for  the  legality 
of  the  whole  proceedings,  and  were  guarantors  of 
the  bride's  virgin  chastity.  The  bridegroom's 
voic«,  in  converse  with  the  bride,  assured  them 
pleasantly  that  tlieir  work  had  l>een  successful. 
The  discharge  of  the  *  friend's'  functions  was  liable 
to  gross  abuses  (see  Mishnic  tractate  Middoth). 
There  was  no  corresi)onding  functitmar^-  in  Galilee, 
and  so  there  is  no  allusion  to  him  in  tlie  account  of 
tlie  marriage  at  Cana.  Similar  oflices  are  dis- 
charged by  the  friends  of  would- l)e  bridegrooms  in 
Palestine  to-day.  An  ardent  suitor  once  sent  to  the 
present  writer  a  sum  of  £40,  with  the  request  that 
it  be  given  to  a  friend,  on  condition  that  he  should 
secure  the  goodwill  of  a  certain  maiden,  and  the 
consent  of  her  parents  to  his  suit. 
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The  bride-ohambep  is  probably = Heb.  Jieder,  *  the 
nuptial  chamber'  (Jg  15^),  in  which  stood  the 
htippah,  the  bridal  *bed  with  a  canopy'  (Jl  2**; 
Gesenius,  s.v,).  In  all  the  lands  of  their  dispersion 
the  Jews  still  apply  this  name,  huppah,  to  the  richly 
embroidered  canopy  under  whicn  the  contracting 
parties  stand  durine  the  marriage  ceremony. 

G.  M.  Mackie  and  W.  Ewing. 

MJLRRIAGE  (II.).— Jesus  does  not  treat  of  the 
family  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  sociologist,  but 
from  that  of  the  teacher  of  religion  and  morals. 
The  high  estimate  which  He  places  upon  it  is  to  be 
seen,  not  alone  in  His  regard  for  His  mother,  but 
more  particularly  from  His  use  of  the  institution  as 
His  most  characteristic  analogy  for  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  As  far  as  the  condition  of  its  future  members 
in  the  present  evil  age  is  concerned,  He  describes 
the  Kingdom  as  a  social  order  in  which  the  rela- 
tionship of  men  to  God  is  analogous  to  that  of  sons 
to  a  father ;  and  their  relation  to  each  other,  there- 
fore, is  like  that  existing  between  brothers.  Jesus 
also  frequently  uses  figures  drawn  from  marriage 
customs  to  illustrate  His  teaching  concerning  the 
coming  of  the  Kingdom.  It'womd  be  a  mistake 
to  see  m  tliis  use  of  the  paternal  and  filial  rehitions 
a  survival  of  that  primitive  religions  concent  which 
made  members  of  a  clan  the  sons  of  its  goas.  The 
usage  of  Jesus  contains  no  reflexion  of  such  a  primi- 
tive thought,  but  rather  springs  from  His  liigh 
appreciation  of  marriage  as  it  existed  in  the  con- 
ventionalized civilization  of  the  Jews  of  His  day. 

!•  As  an  institution  Jesus  regards  marriage  as 
essentially  physical t  and  intended  only  for  the  pre- 
sent age.  Those  who  were  to  share  in  tne  blessings 
of  the  eschatological  Kingdom  would  neither  marry 
nor  be  given  in  marriage,  but  would  be  possessed 
of  the  non-physical  IxxTp"  in  the  resurrection  (Mt 
22»^,  Mk  12i«^»,  Lk  2(F-«).  His  teaching  at  this 
point  is  not  an  endorsement  of  the  view  uiat  im- 
mortality is  to  be  without  personal  relations,  but 
is  rather  a  relegation  of  physical  relations  to 
physical  conditions. 

The  Sadducees,  in  their  jjuery  which  gave  rise  to 
this  teaching  of  Jesus,  raised  the  question  of  the 
levirate  marriage.  Jesus'  answer  does  not  touch 
u^n  that  peculiar  institution,  but  deals  rather 
with  the  nature  of  marriage  itself.  He  was  no 
social  reformer.  In  all  the  records  of  His  teaching 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  He  gave  to  mar- 
riage any  new  social  content  or  custom.  Like  His 
Arties  after  Him,  Jesus  accepted  marriage  as  an 
existing  institution  which  gave  rise  to  practical 
moral  questions.  His  use  of  the  customs  of  the 
time  (ci.  Mt  22**,  Jn  2^^-)  was  for  the  purpose  of 
illustration  rather  than  in  the  way  of  either 
approval  or  disapproval.  It  follows  that  Jesus  did 
not  look  upon  marriage  as  psychical  or  spiritual. 
Such  transcendental  teaching  is  foreign  to  the 
practical  temper  of  Christianity.  In  its  place  is 
the  assumption  that  the  family,  like  all  other  mem- 
bers of  social  life,  comes  within  the  region  of  the 
great  commandment  of  love.  Jesus  assumes  that 
the  father  loves  the  child,  and  that  brothers  love 
each  other.  Farther  than  this  His  discussions  do 
not  go,  but  the  inference  is  imperative  that  the  re- 
lations between  husband  and  wife  fall  within  the 
great  teaching  of  Mt  5**""**  quite  as  truly  as  other 
social  relations  of  individuals.  If  quarrelsome 
brothers  are  to  be  reconciled,  most  assuredly  should 
there  be  reconciliation  between  husband  and  wife. 

2.  Marriage  as  a  social  institution  Jesus  regards 
as  of  Divine  origin.  It  is  one  of  the  primal  facts  of 
humanity,  established  by  God  before  the  giving  of 
the  Law  (Mt  19^  •,  Mk  10«-«).  Jesus  grants  that 
because  of  the  exigencies  of  social  development 
MoHes  modified  the  institution  to  the  extent  of  per- 
mitting and  regulating  divorce  ;  but  such  modifica- 
tion Jesus  eridently  regarded  as  out  of  harmony 


with  the  institution.  According  to  the  original 
Divine  purpose,  man  and  wife  were  no  longer  two 
persons  but  one  flesh.  That  is,  marriage  was  to 
be  monogamous.  Any  form  of  polygamy  is  thus 
excluded  from  His  ideal. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Jesus  in  His  quotation  of  Gn  ^  does 
not  foUow  the  Heb.  reading,  in  which  W  hU  of  the  LXX  has  no 
equivalent.  Polygamy  is  not  excluded  by  the  Hebrew,  but  is 
obviously  inconsistent  with  the  LXX  statement,  and  even  more 
so  with  the  inference  drawn  from  the  passage  by  Jesus.  It  is 
from  this  point  of  view  that  one  must  approach  the  subject  of 
divorce,    (^ee  Divorce). 

3.  Jesus,  however,  does  not  make  marriage  a 
supreme  good.  Rather  is  it  one  of  those  great 
goods  of  an  imperfect  age  which  are  to  be  sub- 
ordinated to  the  supreme  good  of  sharing  in  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  i.e.  etemcJ  life.  Yet  at  no  point 
is  the  sanity  of  His  teaching  more  in  evidence  than 
here.  He  Himself  was  unmarried,  but  He  never 
counsels  celibacy.  He  does  not  even  teke  the 
mediating  position  of  St  Paul  (1  Co  V'  »•  "•*").  In 
this  fMirticular,  as  in  so  many  others,  He  is  in  such 
opposition  to  the  Essenes  of  His  day  as  quite  to 
overbalance  any  of  those  superficial  resemblances 
which  have  been  discovered  oetween  His  teaching 
and  the  ascetic  doctrines  of  that  sect.  At  the  same 
time,  just  because  marriage,  though  a  good,  is  one 
which  must  pass  with  the  present  age,  He  teaches 
that  in  some  cases  it  must  be  avoided.  Mt  19^' 
speaks  of  those  who  have  made  themselves  eunuchs 
for  the  sake  of  the  Kingdom  of  heaven,  i.e.  who, 
because  of  exceptional  circumstances,  have  become 
celibates.  In  certain  other  expressions  He  dis- 
tinctly recognizes  the  necessity  for  some  among 
His  followers  to  leave  their  families  in  the  interests 
of  a  devotion  to  His  cause  (Mt  18",  Lk  14*).  These 
sayings,  however,  are  not  to  be  interpreted  as  in 
any  way  a  prohibition  of  marriage,  or  as  an  eleva- 
tion of  the  unmarried  state  to  a  plane  superior  to 
that  of  marriage.  To  draw  such  an  inference  is  to 
misinterpret  the  entire  tendency  of  His  teaching, 
and  to  elevate  into  a  controlling  position  His  r^og- 
nition  of  exceptional  and  particularly  difficult 
situations  in  which  one  is  compelled  to  practise  a 
supreme  self-sacrifice  in  order  to  remain  loyal  to  a 
supreme  ideal.  The  sayings  are  to  be  interpreted 
in  accordance  with  those  others  in  which  Jesus 
concedes  the  fact  that  the  family  circle  is  not  proof 
against  evil  influences  —  sayings  which  aroused 
hostility  against  His  followers  (Mt  10*^,  Lk 
12»-«). 

The  Early  Church  under  the  influence  of  extra-Christian  ideals 
moved  along  the  line  suggested  by  St.  Paul  towards  the  approval 
of  the  highest  state  of  celibacy.  Rev  14^  gives  the  highest 
honours  to  those  men  who  have  not  been  married.  Clement  of 
Alexandria  (Strom,  iii.  9.  63)  refers  to  the  unauthentic  saying 
of  Jesus  preserved  in  the  (Jospel  of  the  j^^yptians,  *  I  came  to 
destroy  the  works  of  the  female.'  Similarly  Clement  (ib.  16) 
reports  Jesus  as  having  said,  *  Eat  every  herb,  but  that  which 
hath  bitterness  (i.e.  maternity)  eat  not.' 

A  consideration  of  this  teaclung  of  Je.sus  leads 
naturally,  therefore,  to  the  genuinely  Christian  con- 
ception of  marriage  as  a  relationship  which,  though 
in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  limited  to  the  phy- 
sical mode  of  existence,  is  yet  sacred.  The  ascetic 
ideal  is  thus  utterly  lacking  here  as  in  all  the 
teaching  of  Jesus,  and  in  its  place  is  to  be  found 
all  that  is  normal  in  the  so-called  Greek  ideal  of 
life,  together  with  the  ennobling  Christian  ideal 
of  love.  See,  further,  Adultery,  Celibacy, 
Divorce. 

LrmiATiiti.  —  Westcott,  Social  Atpeets  of  Christianiiy ; 
Mathews,  Social  Teaching  of  JemtM^  ch.  iv. ;  Peabody,  Jesnn 
ChriM,  and  the  Social  Quettion,  ch.  iii. ;  H.  J.  Savage,  Jetnin 
and  Mod.  L\fe,  p.  162 ;  W.  Cunninffham,  The  Path  toward h 
Knowledge t  p.  1 ;  cf .  also  the  standard  treatises  on  the  teaching 
of  Jesus.  ShAILER  MATHEWS. 

MARTHA  (of  Bethany,  sister  of  Lazarus  and 
Mary). — The  name  (K^rip  'mistress'  or  Mady'), 
though  unique  in  the  Scriptures,  is  common  in  the 
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Talmud.*  She  appears  in  the  Gospel -8tory  on 
three  occasionH:  (1)  when  she  entertained  Jesus 
on  His  way  to  Jerusalem  at  tlie  season  of  tlie 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Lk  lO""**) .  (2)  when  l^azarus 
died  and  was  revived  by  Jesus  (Jn  IP*^);  and 
(3)  when  Jesus,  on  His  way  to  the  Passover  from 
His  retreat  at  Ephraim  (Jn  11^),  was  honoured 
with  a  puhlic  entertainment  at  Betliany  in  tlie 
house  oi  a  leading  man  named  Simon  the  Leiier 
(Jn  12i-"=Mt  2e^"=Mk  W'*).  IJeinjj  a  notable 
housewife,  Martha  was  entrusted  with  tne  manage- 
ment of  the  banquet.    See  Anointing,  I.  2. 

Hie  idea  tiiat  the  tcenc  of  thu  euteitainnient  was  MarthA'a 
home  hM  given  rise  to  the  unfortunate  surmise  that  Martha 
was  a  widow,  Simon  the  I^epcr  being  her  deceased  husband. 
On  the  supposition  that  Kufiim  in  2  Jn '•  <^  ih  a  i>rox>cr  name,  the 
Qreek  eqm\'alent  of  Martha^  *lady'  (Volniar),  it  has  been  sur- 
mised that  St.  John's  2nd  Epistle  is  addressed  to  our  Martha. 
Tliis  is  ingenious  but  untenable,  since  (1)  'the  elect  Kyria' 
would  be,  not Uxtm  Ku^m  (y,^)t  but  Ku^V  r^  InXvirf,  (cf .  3  Jn  i) ; 
(2)  the  Epistle  is  probably  aodrMscd  metai>hbrically  to  a  church 
and  not  to  an  inoividuaL 

Martha  and  Mary  exhibit  a  peculiarity  fre- 
cmently  observable  in  families.  They  were,  like 
tne  brothers  Jacob  and  Esau,  utterly  diverse  in 
disposition  and  temperament.  Wliile  Mary  was 
impassioned  and  imaginative,  Martha  was  un- 
emotional and  practical,  t  When  Jesus  visited  her 
hooae  at  the  season  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  He 
found  her  busy  preparing  the  festal  cheer  (see  Mary, 
No.  3).  His  arrival  redoubled  her  housewifely 
solicitude,  and  it  angered  her  when  she  saw  her 
sister  seated  at  His  feet  and  listening  to  His  dis- 
course, leaving  to  her  unaided  hands  the  offices  of 
hospitality.  And  when  Jesus  came  to  Bethany  in 
tardy  response  to  the  sifters'  appeal,  *  Lord,  behold, 
he  whom  thou  lovest  is  sick,  Mary  was  in  the 
dorkenfMi  homeovenn'heluied  with  grief,  but  Martha 
had  repressed  her  emotion,  and,  when  word  was 
brought  her  that  Jesus  had  been  sighted  making 
His  toilsome  approach  by  tlie  ^Vscent  of  L1u<k1,  the 
ftteep  and  robber-haunted  road  up  the  eastern  8lm>e 
of  Olivet,  she  went  out  and  met  Him  ere  He 
entered  the  villajs^e.  She  greeted  Him  calmly,  not 
without  upbraiding  for  His  delay  ;  and  when  He 
assured  her  that  her  brother  would  rise  again,  she 
took  His  words  in  her  matter-of-fact  way  as  a 
reference  to  the  current  doctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  righteous  at  the  last  day,  seeing  in 
them  merely  a  coumionplace  of  pious  consolation. 
Very  different  was  her  sister's  belmviour.  When 
Martha  returned  home  and  told  her  that  tlic 
Master  had  arrived  and  was  calling  for  her,  she 
sprang  up  and  ran  to  Him,  and,  in  a  ])assion  of 
love  and  sorrow,  flung  herself  at  His  feet. 

It  were,  however,  unjust  to  disparage  Martha. 
She  was  of  a  practical  turn,  but  she  was  very  far 
from  stupid.  She  was  mistress  of  the  h(mse,  and 
alie  was  as  a  mother  to  her  unworldly  sister.  There 
'WOB  evidently  a  close  symimthy  between  them. 
During  the  dark  days  which  sueceodetl  their 
brother's  death,  they  had  been  each  other's  com- 
forterB  and  hacl  unliosomed  their  grief  one  to  the 
other.  Tbeir  constant  plaint  had  been,  *  Had  the 
Lord  been  here,  our  brother  had  not  die<l ' ;  and 
this  was  the  cry  of  each  in  turn  when  they  met 
Jesus  (Jn  11"**^).  Martha  was  calm  and  aelf- 
poflsesBed,  but  a  great  tenderness  was  concealed 
beneath  her  unemotional  exterior.  She  wept  less 
than  Maiy,  but  she  mourned  as  deeply.  Nor  was 
■he  lacking  in  love  and  reverence  for  Jesus.  Her 
inipatienoe  of  Mary's  inactivity  amid  the  bustle  of 
preparing  the  meal  was  due  less  to  resentment  at 
Dein^  left  alone  to  serve,  than  to  anxiety  that 
nothinff  should  be  wanting  for  the  comfort  of  the 
dear  Master.    And  she  believed  in  His  jKiwer  to 

*  Bee  Lightfoot  on  Jn  111. 
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help  even  when  I^Azarus  had  been  dead  four  days 
(Jn  11**).  She  lacked  some  qualities  which  Mary 
possessed,  but  she  had  others  of  her  own,  and  Jesus 
appreciated  the  excellence  of  her  character.  He 
loved  Martha  no  less  than  her  sister  and  Lazarus 
(v.»). 

It  is  no  slight  attestation  of  the  historicity  of  the  Lukan  and 
Johannine  narratives  of  the  family  of  Bethany  that  they  faith- 
fully accord  in  their  delineations  of  the  two  sisters.  On  the 
pages  of  St.  John  each  Mustains  the  character  which  she  exhibits 
m  the  little  scene  so  exquisitely  depicted  by  St.  Luke.  Here 
are  no  iniaipinary  pictures,  but  portraitures  of  real  personages. 

St.  John  says  that  the  village  where  Martha  and  her  mster 
dwelt  was  Bethany ;  but  St.  Luke  does  not  name  it,  and  he  has 
been  charged  withjplacing  the  incident  of  the  meal  in  Martha's 
house  in  Ualilce.  This  idea,  however,  arises  from  a  misconcet)- 
tion  of  his  literary  method.  Like  the  other  Synoptists,  St.  Luke 
was  not  an  ori^nal  author  but  an  editor  of  the  Evangelic 
Tradition,  and  his  aim  was  not  chronological  accuracy  but  the 
exhibition  of  Jesus.  lie  sifted  the  ample  material  at  his  dis- 
posal, and  arranged  his  selections  topicaJly  rather  than  historic- 
all}'.  Thus  at  (H9-M^  recountintf  what  befell  in  Galilee,  he 
records  the  Lord's  rebuke  of  His  disciples'  mistaken  zeal ;  then, 
finding  another  incident  which  teaches  a  like  lesson  (vv.Bi-9e), 
he  inserts  it  in  this  connexion,  though  it  belongs  to  the  last 
Journey  to  Jerusalem  (cf.  v.^i).  Having  begun  tnis  section  of 
the  Tradition,  he  continues  it,  giving  various  other  incidents  of 
the  journey,  aovfix  to  the  close  of  en.  12.  Then  he  returns  to 
what  befell  in  Cialilee,  resuming  the  narrative  of  the  Journey 
to  Jerusalem  at  17".  DAVID  SMITH. 

MARY.— 1.  Mary  the  mother  of  James  the  Little 
and  Joteif  one  of  the  women  who  followed  Jesus 
from  Galilee,  stood  beside  the  cross,  watched  the 
burial,  and  visited  the  sepulchre  on  the  Resurrec- 
tion moniinj,'  (Mt27»-'«=Mk  15*- «,  Mt27«  =  Mk 
15«  Mk  lG>  =  Mt  28>  =  Lk  lM^«).  From  Jn  19»  it 
appears  that  she  was  wife  to  Clo|)as.    This  name 


AX^tof  (see  NT,  vol.  ii.  §  408).  If  this  identifica- 
tion be  allowed,  then  (1)  James  the  Little  was  prob- 
ably one  of  the  Twelve  (Mt  10»=Mk  3«=Lk  16") ; 
(-2)  he  was  i»erliaps  brotlier  to  Levi  (Matthew),  the 
son  of  AlphtiMis.  The  latter  inference  is  favoured 
by  {a)  the  v.l.  'Uxufiw  for  Acveiv  in  Mk  2" ;  (6)  the 
tradition  that  James,  like  Matthew,  hsid  been 
a  tax-jj^therer  (Chrysost.  in  Matth,  xxxiii. :  bvo 
rfXcuvoi,  Mar^aiot  Ka.V  IdKcafios  ;  Kuth.  Zig.  :  yiardaios 
di  Kal  'IdKu^os  6  roD  'AX^^ou,  reXcuvat).  See  artt. 
Alph,«us  and  Clopas. 

Ilegesippus  (in  Eus.  HE  iii.  11.  32,  iv.  22)  mentions  a  Clopas 
who  was  brother  to  JoHe])h,  our  Lord's  fOKter-fatlier ;  but  there 
is  no  evidence  that  he  was  identical  with  this  Clopas.  Jerome, 
in  support  of  his  theory  of  *  the  Brethren  of  Jesus,'  construes 
Mmpim/A  r,  t*v  K>.*t«  in  Jn  10^  as  in  opposition  to  ^  iiik^.  rif.f 
,ur,T^  acbnv,  thus  redufdng  the  number  of  the  women  by  the 
(LYosH  to  three,  and  making  *Mary  the  [wife]  of  Clopas'  the 
Virgin's  sister.  8ee  J.  B.  Lightfoot.  Gat.  p.  255  ff.  But  (1)  it  is 
improbable  tluit  two  sisters  oore  the  same  name,  and  (2)  *the 
sister  of  his  mother '  was  ai)parcntly  Salome,  the  mother  of  the 
sons  of  Zebedce  (cf.  Mk  I5«-Mt  27^*). 

2.  Mary  Magdalene.— She  is  first  mentioned  (Lk 
8-)  as  one  of  a  company  of  women  who  attended 
Jesus  on  His  second  mission  through  Galilee  in 
the  course  of  the  second  year  of  His  ministry. 
She  is  distinguished  by  two  significant  epithets : 
(1)  'the  Magdalene,'  i.e.  the  woman  of  Magdola 
(Jfejilcl)f  a  town  on  the  I-rfike  of  (Jalilee,  some  3 
miles  from  Caiiemaum,  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
Plain  of  (ionnesaret.  The  modern  Mejdel  is  a 
miserable  village,  but  the  ancient  Magdala  was  a 
wealtliy  place,  one  of  three  cities,  according  to 
the  Talmud,  wliose  tribute  had  to  l>e  conveyed  in 
waggons  to  Jerusalem  (cf.  Jiiglitfoot  on  Jn  12^). 
It  hml,  however,  an  evil  rqiutation,  and  was  de- 
stroj'eil,  according  to  the  same  authority,  for 
harlotry,  so  that  *  Mary  the  Magdalene'  might  be 
equivalent  to  *  Mary  the  harlot' (cf.  'Corinthian 
Lais').  It  is  only  fair,  however,  to  atld  that  many 
regard  this  as  veiy  precarious. 

(2)  *From  whom  seven  demons  had  gone  forth.* 
In  Jewish   parlance,   immorality  was  a  form  of 
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-Lk  11'°.  It  m  pcumible  tliat  Mary  hod  been  _ 
harlot,  that  Jesus  liad  rescued  her  from  her  life  of 
fihaiiie,  and  that  »lie  followed  Him  oat  of  gratitude. 
Site  waa  one  of  thu  devot«d  nonien  «  ho  stood  by 
the  croBH(JD  19*.  Mt  27»=Mk  15"),  n-attlied  Ha 
buruil  (Mt  27*'  =  Mk  15*'),  and  came  on  the  Rusur- 
rection  mominL'  to  the  lutpulelire  (Jn  20'  =  Ml  28' 
=Mk  Iff  ^LkSi'").  Finding  it  eaiiity,  dhe  waited 
beside  it  weepiag,  and  noit  rewarded  with  tlie 
first  vision  of  the  risen  I/>id  (Jn  20"-",  cf.  Mt 

3.  Vary  of  Bethuiy.— Slic  is  first  introduced  by 
St.  Luke  ( 10™-*=),  who  tells  how  Jcaiis,  probably  on 
His  way  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Jn  7^ '")  in 
the  third  year  of  Hih  niinistry,  reached  '  a  certain 
village,'  and  was  liospitably  received  by  '  a  certain 
woman  by  name  Martha,'  who  faaij  a  sister  called 
Mar^.  "rhe  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  a  seaaon  of 
feostint!  and  friendship.  'They  ate  the  fat  and 
ilrank  the  aweet,  and  sent  portions  unto  them  for 


Martha,  a  good  liouaewife,  was  bnt-v  making 
ready  the  festal  cheer ;  but  Mary,  obliviuiu  of  all 
aave   the  Lord's  presence,  «eated  herself,  in  the 

Esture  of  a  diauiple  (cf.  Ac  22^),  at  His  feet  and 
tened  to  His  discourse.  Martlia,  'distracted 
abont  mucli  service,'  interposed :  '  L/otd,  dost  thou 
Dot  care  that  my  sister  left  me  alone  to  serve  T  Tell 
her  then  to  lend  me  a  Lelpinj;  hand.'  'Martha, 
Martha,'  Ho  anawereU,  gently  protesting  against 
the  eumptuouauesa  of  His  liostens's  preparations, 
'  tiiou  art  anxious  and  troubled  about  many  things, 
but  a  few  are  all  we  need  i  or  rather,'  He  added, 
'only  one  thing;!  for  it  is  tlio  good  "portion" 
that  Mary  chose,  one  which  shall  not  be  taken 
away  from  her.'  At  that  season,  when  they  were 
all  feasting  and  sending  'portions,'  Marr  was 
thinking  not  of  the  meat  tiiat  uerisheth,  but  of 
that  which  endureth  unto  etema]  life. 

St.  Lukedoesnot  name  the  village  where  Martha 
and  Mary  dwelt.  St.  John  tells  us  that  it  was 
Bethany,  and  that  they  liad  a  brother  named 
iMxarnn  (Jn  11'-*).  Some  months  later,  when 
Jeans  was  at  the  other  Bethany  beyond  Jordan, 
vhilher  He  had  retired  from  Jerusalem  to  escape 
the  fury  of  the  ruIera(Jn  10":  cf.  1"  RV),  Lazarus 
fell  sick,  and  his  sisters  M;nt  Jesus  word.  For  two 
days  after  He  heard  the  news  He  remained  where 
He  was,  and  only  when  Lazarus  died  did  He  net 
out.  His  approach  was  reported  to  Martha,  ap- 
parently the  elder  sister  and  mistress  of  the  house ; 
and  she  went  to  meet  Him  and  sorrowfully  up- 
braided Him  ;  '  Lord,  hadst  thou  been  hero,  my 
brotlier  hod  not  died.'  Assured  of  His  svmi>athy 
and  help,  she  returned  home  and,  linding  her  sister 
among  tlie  mourners,  whispered  to  her  that  the 
Teacher  had  come.  Mary  arose,  and,  hurrying  to 
Him,  fell  at  His  feel,  crying  in  the  very  words 
which  Martha  had  uriiA,  the  words  which  had  been 
on  their  lips  all  tiiose  sorrowful  days :  '  Lord, 
liodst  thou  been  here,  my  brother  had  not  died.' 
Cf.  art.  Mabtha. 

Mary  appears  a  tliird  time  six  davs  before  the 
Passover,  when  Jesus  waa  entertained  in  the  house 
of  Simon  the  Leper  at  Bethany,  and  she  came  in 
during  the  feast  and  anointed  His  feel  (Jn  IS'-"; 
<J.  Mt  28"-"= -Mk  U"-').     See  Asoixting,  I.  a. 

-  UffiUaat  on  LV  8=.    Cf.  Jet.  I'.V.  Ilil.  Srrm. :  a  n'ruo  fct 
I  CI.  Od.  CW  Win"",  di  S.  Mar,' HagiUU. : 
'  <Jui  KptHD  puis*t  vJtU 
Per  vepUIonueiu  grktLun.' 
t  HBL,  WH  iiiym  ll  im.  xf^M  i  ill. 


LtrniTUBt— Uahlloot,  Bor.  Hek.  U.  pp.  iS,  388,  SS!! ;  Henc- 
ilcnb.  OD  Jn  ll'-»;  Andrew>,  Life  of  ear  Lord,  pti.  atl-SiS: 
utt. -Uary'tnHuMQKi'dindlntfncyc.  S<M. 

David  Smith. 

1IABT,  THE  VIBOIN Historical  data  for  the 

life  of  tlie  mother  of  our  Lord  are  astonishingly 
meagre.  Legendary  matter  there  is  in  abundance, 
with  regaid  to  her  fife  both  licfore  the  Annuncia- 
tion and  after  the  Ascension,  but  this  art.  will 
nut  touch  on  this  except  incidentally. 

1.  The  Virgin  Mary  was  bom,  we  may  suppose, 
at  Nazaretli.  Tradition  names  Jerusalem  (Cninet, 
Sgrit,  Libnn,  el  Palestine,  p.  S23},  but  this  Is  quite 
nntrustworthy.  Her  parents,  according  to  a  not 
improteble  tradition,  were  Joachim  and  Anna 
{Prolev.  Jacob,).  There  is  no  reason  to  doul^  that 
the  Virgin,  as  well  as  Joseph,  belonged  to  the  tribe 
of  Jndoh  and  to  the  family  of  David  {Lk  1*=-*', 
Ro  1',  2  Ti  S".  He  7'*),  although  it  is  almost  certain, 
on  the  oilier  hand,  that  both  ML  and  Lk.  give, 
not  her  genealogy,  but  Joseph's. 

TbB  HklcuiDnt  of  Ihe  Tm.  XII.  Fair.  (Kmeon  rll.l  which 
naka  Uuy  a  woiuti  ot  the  tiitw  of  Lril.  li  clnrl;  wi  emncoiK 

t^unuDeranLkl^.m  Sj-r-^Rodi,  LkS>, 'beaiue  Uiev  wne 
botb  Dl  Ibe  l»u»  ot  Dnrid.' 

Only  one  member  of  her  immediate  family  is 
alluded  to  in  tlie   NT,  viz.  her  sister  (.In   1<P). 
"lySalome, 

_ md  John, 

from  the  other CoHpels  (Mt  27"^.  Mk  J5») 
that  Salome  was  present  at  the  CmciUxion,  and  it 
is  quite  in  accordance  with  St.  John's  manner  to 
allude  thus  to  his  own  mother  witiiout  mentioning 
her  name.  Tlie  other  opinion,  that  this  sifter  was 
Mary  '  of  Clopas,'  would  (cf.  Weslcott,  in  loe.,  also 
Maj'or,  St.  Jama,  pp.  xix-xx)  'involve  the  most 
unlikely  suppontion  that  two  Hsters  Iwre  the  some 
name.'  The  family  of  the  Virgin  was  coniiei'ted 
in  some  way  with  Elisabeth  (^  avYytrli  aav,  Lk  1^), 
bat  what  the  degree  of  relationsliip  was  cannot  lie 
known.  According  Ui  a  theory  brought  fum'ard 
in   connexion  witli   the   harmonizing  of  the  two 

Senealomes  of  onr  Lord,  Alary  was  a  coiiHin  of 
osepli  ner  hnsband  (art.  'Genealogy  of  Jesu^ 
Christ'  in  Smith's  DB},  but  nucb  a  theory  hai^ 
little  to  recommend  it.  That  her  family  was  hut 
a  Immblo  one  may  be  inferred  froui  her  betrothal 
to  Joseph  'Ihe  carjientcr,'  especially  if  tliere  be 
any  tmtli  in  the  tntdition  as  lo  the  disparity  of 

2.  Some  time  after  their  betrotlial.  which  came 
.he  Jews  a  year  liefore  the  tnar- 
Uabriel  was  sent  from   (jo<1   to 

Niuaretli  to  tell  her  of  One  who  was  to  be  bom  of 
lior,  and  who  should  '  be  called  holy,  the  Sun  uf 
God'  (Lk  1").  The  mmplicity  of  the  narrative 
liears  on  it  thestampof  troth.  Mary  was  troubled 
{iitrapdxBv)'  we  are  told,  at  tlie  sayinic,  vet  she 
believed  at  once.  Her  words, '  How  shall  tlii.-<  be  1 ' 
ought  not  to  lie  taken  as  an  expression  of  doubt, 
like  the  words  of  Zscharias,  '  Whereby  shall  I 
know  this  ? '  They  are  rather  to  be  regarded  as 
an  'involuntary  expression  of  amazement'  (Grot, 
'non  duhitantis  scd  odmiranti.i'l.  Equally  im- 
posuble  is  it  to  suppose  that  she  believed  that  the 
child  promised  would  be  the  fmit  of  a  future  union 
with  Josepii.  The  words  of  the  angel  forbid  any 
Bucli  idea.  Yet,  on  the  other  liand,  we  need  not 
suppose  that  the  full  meaning  of  tlie  angeFf  words 
was  at  once  grosiied.  There  are  evident  signs  in 
the  narrative  that  this  wha  not  so,  but  notliing 
tliat  we  read  mars  the  exquisite  simplicity  of  lier 
wordsof  hninble  submission, '  Behold  the  handmaid 
of  the  Lord  ;  be  it  unto  me  according  to  tiiy  word.' 
Soon  after  ('  in  these  days,'  Lk  1")  the  departure 
of  the  angel,  Mary  set  out  to  pay  the  visit  to  her 
kinswoman,  which  bis  words  would  naturally  sug- 
gest to  her.    The  snppoaition  tliat  her  journey  was 
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due  to  the  intention  of  Josepli  to  put  her  away  is 
a  iMiselcss  one.  Rather,  as  it  has  been  naid,  '  the 
first  but  the  ever-deepening  desire  in  the  heart  of 
Mary,  when  the  angel  left  her,  must  have  been  t(j 
be  away  from  Nazareth,  and  for  the  relief  of 
oi>ening  her  heart  to  a  woman,  in  all  things  like- 
minded,  who  ^rhaps  might  speak  blessed  words  to 
her'  (Edersheim,  LifQ  and  Tim^Sy  i.  p.  152).  She 
arose  with  haste  ana  set  out  to  seek  tnat  relief  in 
the  house  of  her  kinswoman  in  the  far-oft'  hills  of 
Jndah. 

What  the  city  of  her  destination  was  we  cannot  know  for 
certain.  Whatever  it  was,  it  was  distant  from  Nazareth  by 
almost  the  whole  ton^th  of  the  land.  According  to  a  tradition 
which  m«y  he  con«ct  (cf.  BxpT  xv.  [1906]  245  f.),  it  waa'ili/i 
Earimt  a  village  an  hour  and  a  half  west  of  Jerusalem. 

The  opinion  held  for  so  long  that  this  city  was  Jutlah  is, 
acoocdinff  to  Buhl  (GAP  p.  163T,  quite  worthless,  having  origin- 
ated ^th  Beland  in  the  bS^nning  of  the  18th  century. 

When  Mary  reached  her  kinswoman's  house,  a 
fresh  surprise  awaited  her  in  the  greeting  of  Elisa- 
beth :  '  Blessed  art  thou  among  women.'  No  longer 
is  Mary  to  Elisabeth  simply  *  kinswoman,'  she  is 
'  the  mother  of  my  Lord.'  Doubtless  what  she  had 
heard  from  Zacharias  of  the  promises  made  in 
regard  to  their  son  would  fill  Elisabeth  with  hopes 
of  a  speedy  appearance  of  the  Messiah,  and  now, 
by  inspiration  (Lk  l""),  she  knows  that  the  mother 
of  her  Lord  is  before  her.  Her  greeting  is  in 
reality  a  psalm,  brief  though  it  is  and  overshadowed 
by  the  still  more  wonderful  hymn  which  it  callcil 
forth  in  resiwnse.  The  *  Song  of  Mary '  is  *  mod- 
elled on  the  OT  psalms,  especially  tlie  Song  of 
Hannah  (1  S  2*'*^),  but  its  superiority  to  the  latter 
in  moral  and  spiritual  elevation  is  very  manifest.' 
That  Mary  should  '  fall  back  on  the  familiar  ex- 
pressions of  Jewish  Scripture  in  this  moment  of 
intense  exultation'  is  very  natural  (cf.  Plunmier, 
St.  Luke,  p.  30). 

Niceta,  bp.  of  Remesiana,  in  his  treatise  de  Pmlmndice  Bono^ 
uunos  Elisabeth  as  the  author  of  the  Magnificat.  This  is 
■npported  by  the  Old  Latin  MSS  Vercellensis,  Veroncnsis, 
Rhedigeranus,  and  by  Iren»us.  Origen  also  knew  of  the  reading, 
though  he  did  not  accept  it.  The  evidence  adduced,  however, 
does  not  seem  sufficient  to  override  the  verdict  of  all  the  revt 
of  antiquity,  that  the  lOmn  is  Mary's  and  not  Elisabeth's.  See, 
further,  art  Maonificat. 

8.  Mary  remained  with  her  kinswoman  in  Judali 
'about  three  months,'  probably  waiting  (cf.  Lk  1** 
with  v.^)  till  after  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist, 
and  then  returned  to  Nazareth.  It  is  probably  at 
this  point  that  we  ought  to  put  the  commencement 
of  the  narrative  in  Mt.,  which  records  Joseph's 
intention  to  put  Mary  away  privily  when  her 
condition  became  known  to  him,  and  s])eaks  of  liis 
subseciuent  marriage  with  her  in  obedience  to  tlie 
angelic  messages.  The  marriage  would  alford  *  not 
only  outward  but  moral  protection'  \tot\\  to  the 
mother  and  to  the  unborn  Babe.  That  the  Virgin 
la  stiU  spoken  of  as  ifjotrjarev/j^yrj  in  Lk  2°  is  not  to 
be  taken  as  necessarily  indicating  that  the  marriage 
had  not  yet  taken  place.  Had  she  not  been  Joseph's 
wife,  Jewish  custom  would  have  forbidden  her 
making  the  journey  along  with  him.  When  Josepli 
went  up  to  Bethlehem  to  ^et  himself  enrolled, 
Mary  went  also,  not  because  it  was  ne<"cssary,  but 
because  '  she  would  1)e  anxious  at  all  risks  not  to 
be  separated  from  Joseph '  (Plummer,  in  loc. ).  At 
Bethlehem,  perhaps  in  the  cave  where  now  is  the 
Church  of  the  Nativity,  she  brought  forth  lier  first- 
born Son,  and  there,  too,  she  received  the  visit  of  the 
shepherds,  whose  words  as  to  the  sign  given  them 
from  heaven  she '  kept,  pondering  them  in  her  heart. ' 

4.  There  is  no  need  to  linger  on  the  next  events, 
— ^the  Circumcision,  the  Presentation  and  Purifica- 
tion in  the  Temple,  the  visit  of  the  Magi,  the 
flight  into  and  Return  from  £g\'pt,— for  these  all 
belong  rather  to  the  life  of  Christ  than  to  that 
of  Maiv.  Before  leaving  this  part  of  her  history, 
it  may  oe  well  to  empliasize  how  much  of  what  we 


know  of  the  Birth,  Infancy,  and  Childhood  of  our 
Lord  we  owe  to  accounts  given  by  His  mother. 
That  St.  Luke's  source  in  the  lirst  two  chapters  of 
his  Gospel  was  one  connectetl  with  the  Virgin  is 
generally  admitted.  Whether  he  received  his  in- 
fonuation  directly  from  her,  as  Ramsay  sup^xises 
{Was  Christ  horn  at  BctlUehem/  p.  S5ii.),  or 
whether  the  infonnation  came  to  him  indirectly 
through  another  (perhaps,  a^  Sanday  conjectures, 
Joanna),  may  not  be  determinable.  At  least  we 
can  say  tliat  St.  Luke  believed  that  he  wrote  what 
he  wrote  on  her  authority. 

'lie  does  not,'  writes  Ramsay  (t^.  p.  74),  'leave  it  doubtful 
whose  authority  he  believed  hiuiself  to  have.  "His  mother 
kept  all  these  8a^'ing;8  hid  in  her  heart" ;  "  Mary  kept  all  these 
sa>'inff8,  pondennt;  them  in  her  heart";  those  two  sentences 
woula  bo  sufficient.' 

5.  The  Return  from  Egypt  was  followed  by  a  life 
in  retirement  at  NaaMireUi.  Very,  little  do  we  know 
of  those  years.  Two  verses  in  Lk.  (2****^),  which 
tell  us  of  the  gro^'th  of  the  Child  and  the  custom 
of  His  'parents'  to  go  every  year  to  Jerusalem  at 
the  Feast  of  the  Passover,  are  all  we  have  in  the 
way  of  direct  statement.  Here  in  Nazareth  it  was 
that  those  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  Lord,  of  whom 
we  read  in  the  course  of  tiie  GosimsI  narrative,  were 
bom  to  Mary  and  Joseph  (for  other  views  see  art. 
Brethren  of  the  Lord).  Four  brothers  are 
named  (Mt  13°^,  Mk  6^),  but  the  sisters  are  men- 
tioned only  once  (Mk  6^),  without  any  mention  of 
their  names. 

The  silence  of  the  life  at  Nazareth  is  broken  but 
once  before  the  commencement  of  the  Ministry. 
The  scene  in  the  Temj)le  (Lk  2^-''")  would  claim  a 
fuller  consideration  in  the  Life  of  Jesus  Christ.  As 
regards  its  relation  to  His  mother,  we  have  to 
notice  only  two  points  whicli  emerge  from  St. 
Luke's  narrative.  Mary  did  not  yet  understand 
ail  tlie  meaning  of  the  angel's  woriU  to  her  regard- 
ing the  Child  that  was  to  be  bum.  The  Child's 
own  words  would  be  a  reminder  to  her  of  His  true 
nature.  He  must  be  '  about  his  Father's  business ' 
(or  *in  his  Father's  house').  Then  again  we  see 
from  the  (tassa^e  tlie  lasting  impression  which  the 
scene  left  on  ^Ia^y's  mind.  *His  mother  kept 
(cruKenJpti)  all  these  sayings  in  her  heart.'  The 
tense  of  the  verb  covers  a  long  period,  up  to,  and 
even  during,  the  Ministry.  Yet  of  the  Virgin's 
life  during  the  interval  between  our  Lord's  twelfth 
year  and  His  Baptism  we  know  nothing  but  what 
is  contained  in  these  wonls  and  those  which  im- 
mediately pre<.'ede,  as  to  her  Son's  subjection  to  her 
and  Joseph,  It  is,  however,  an  easily  drawn  in- 
ference from  the  absence  of  any  mention  of  Joseph 
in  the  later  Gospel  narrative,  that  he  died  during 
this  interval.  Beyond  this  it  is  useless  to  con- 
jecture. *The  Arabic  Historia  J  use  phi  (cc.  14,  15) 
places  his  death  in  our  Lord's  eighteenth  year, 
when  Joseph  had  reached  the  age  of  111'  (Swete 
on  Mk  6'). 

6.  The  remaining  allusions  to  the  Virgin  in  the 
Gospels  may  be  briefly  recorded.  She  was  present 
at  tlie  marriage  feast  at  Cana  (Jn  2*),  after  whicli 
she  went  down  to  Capernaum  (v.*-)  witli  Jesus  and 
His  brethren  and  His  disciples.  She  would  seem 
to  have  been  among  *  his  friends'  (ol  irao'  axnov)  at 
Capernaum,  who  *went  out  to  lay  hold  on  him' 
(Mk  3-*),  for  the  next  para^apli  tells  us  of  the 
coming  of  His  mother  and  Uis  brethren  (v.*^).  She 
is  mentioned  by  the  unknown  woman  out  of  the 
multitude  (Lk  H^),  *  Blessed  is  the  womb  that  bare 
thee,  and  the  breasts  that  thou  didst  suck.'  She 
was  present  at  the  Cruciiixion,  whence  the  loved 
disciple,  into  whose  CAre  slie  had  been  committed, 
took  her  to  his  o>>ti  home  (Jn  19^'-).  It  is  not  a 
little  remarkable,  in  view  of  later  (levelo])ments, 
that  no  fewer  than  three  of  these  allusions  seem  to 
guard  against  an  undue  feeling  of  veneration  for 
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the  mother  of  our  Lord,  In  the  story  of  the  feast 
at  Cana,  His  words,  though  not  wanting  in  respect, 
'  show  that  the  actions  of  the  Son  of  G^,  now  that 
He  has  entered  on  His  Divine  work,  are  no  longer 
dependent  in  any  way  on  the  suggestion  of  a  woman, 
even  though  that  woman  be  His  mother.  .  .  .  The 
time  of  silent  discipline  and  obedience  is  over' 
(Westcott,  in  loc.).  In  the  scene  at  Capernaum 
the  lesson  is  much  the  same,  though  the  inter- 
ference of  Mary  and  our  Lord's  brethren  on  this 
occasion  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  diiierent 
motive.  They  are  seeking  to  oppose  His  work. 
Before  they  reach  Him  He  understands  their  pur- 
pose, and  declares  that  the  true  kinship  to  the  Son 
of  God  consists  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God, 
and  not  in  mere  earthly  tie&  It  is,  of  course,  as 
Swete  observes  {St.  Mark,  p.  70),  'a  relative  atti- 
tude only,  and  is  perfectly  consistent  with  tender 
care  for  kinsmen,  as  the  sayine  on  the  cross  shows.' 
These  two  scenes  at  Cana  and  Capernaum  belong 
to  the  be^nning  of  the  Ministry,  and  similarly, 
almost  at  its  close,  we  have  Christ's  words,  during 
the  last  journey  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem,  in 
answer  to  the  saying  of  the  woman  above  men- 
tioned, '  Yea,  rather  {fievoOv),  blessed  are  they  that 
hear  the  word  of  God  and  keep  it  (Lk  11^).'  This 
adds  to  and  corrects  the  woman's  words.  There  is 
no  denial  of  the  Virgin's  blessedness,  only  a  declara- 
tion of  that  wherein  her  blessedness  consists,  a 
blessedness  which  may  be  shared  by  all  who,  like 
her,  hear  the  word  of  God  and  keep  it. 

Why  it  was  that  the  Virgin  was  committed  by 
our  Lord  on  the  cross  to  John  can  be  only  a  matter 
of  conjecture.  It  may  be,  as  Mayor  suggests  {St 
James,  p.  xxvii),  that  her  sons,  as  married  men  (1  Co 
9"),  were  already  dispersed  in  their  several  homes, 
while  John  her  nephew  was  unmarried,  and  so 
oould  more  readily  accept  such  a  charge.  All  we 
know  is  that  'from  that  hour  that  disciple  took 
her  unto  his  own  home  (Jn  19^^). 

7.  After  this  the  only  glimpse  we  get  of  Mary  is 
in  Ac  V*,  where  she  is  mentioned  as  continuing 
steadfastly  in  prayer  with  the  other  women  and 
the  brethren  and  Apostles  of  the  Lord,  after  the 
Ascension.  Whether  she  lived  the  rest  of  her  life 
in  Palestine,  or  accompanied  St.  John  to  Ephesus, 
cannot  be  kno>vn.  Tnulitions  there  are,  but  they 
vary.  According  to  one,  found  in  Nicephorus 
Callistus  (HE  ii.  3),  she  continued  to  live  with 
St.  John  in  Jerusalem,  and  died  there  in  her  fifty- 
ninth  year.  Another  tradition,  found  in  the  Syn- 
odical  Letter  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus  (A.D.  431), 
makes  her  accompany  St.  John  to  Ephesus,  and 
speaks  of  her  as  having  been  buned  in  that 
city.  J.  M.  Harden. 

MASTER  (Lat.  magister  from  root  of  magnus= 
*  great. '  Hence '  master '  corresponds  to  rabbi,  which 
is  from  3T  *  great' ;  and  in  A\f>ap8eL  is  frequently 
tr.  *  master,^  e.g.  Mt  2ff»j  Mk  9»,  Jn  4",  though  in 
all  such  cases  RV  retains  *  rabbi ').  —  The  word 
most  generally  rendered  'master'  is  diddaKoKot, 
which  strictly  means  teacher ;  and  this  meaning  is 
given  in  every  case  as  an  alternative  reading  in 
RVm,  e.g.  Mt  8"  22i«,  Mk  6»  10»',  Lk  3"  8«  Jn  11" 
13"- ".  In  Lk  8»*  and  9»  the  Gr.  word  for  *  master ' 
is  iirurrdTrjiy  a  word  generally  used  in  the  sense  not 
of  *  teacher'  but  of  'chief  or  'overseer.'  In  Mt 
23*®  KaOriyrrnfiij  rendered  '  master,'  is  more  correctly 
tr.  'leader'  or  'guide.'  'Master'  was  the  ordi- 
nary title  of  courtesy  and  respect  paid  to  a  religious 
teacher.    See  art.  Rabbi.  Dugald  Clark. 

MATTATHA.— A  grandson  of  David,  named  in 
our  Lord's  genealogy,  Lk  3". 

MATT ATHIAB.— Occurs  twice  in  our  Lord's  gene- 
alogy, Lk  3»- ». 


MATTHAN.— Grandfather  of  Joseph  the  husband 
of  Mary,  Mt  1» 

MATTHATt— 1.  The  form  of  the  name  (Mt. 
Matthan)  of  Joseph's  grandfather  ^ven  in  Lk  3^. 
2.  Another  link  in  our  Lord's  geneuogy,  Lk  3'*^. 

MATTHEW  (Ma^^arot,  Lachm.,  Tisch.,  WH ; 
Mar^cubt,  TR)  is  to  be  identified  with  LeYi,  son  of 
Alphseus,  since  the  Synoptists  agree  in  their  de- 
scription of  the  feast  associated  with  the  publican 
who  is  named  Levi  in  Mk.  (2^^)  and  Lk.  (5^),  and 
Matthew  in  Mt.  (9^).*  Levi,  according  to  the  ana- 
logy of  Simon  and  Peter,  may  have  been  the  ori- 
ginal name  and  Matthew  the  acquired ;  though, 
according  to  Edersheim  {Life  and  Times,  i.  514), 
it  was  common  in  Galilee  for  a  man  to  have  two 
names,  one  strictly  Jewish  and  the  other  Galileean. 
Matthew  was  chosen  one  of  the  Twelve,  and  is 
placed  seventh  in  the  lists  in  Mk.  and  Lk.,  and 
eighth  in  those  in  Mt.  and  Acts.  When  called  to 
be  a  disciple,  he  was  sitting  at  a  toll-house,  his 
place  of  business.  Along  the  north  end  of  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  there  was  a  road  leading  from  Damascus 
to  Acre  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  that  road 
a  customs-office  marked  the  boundary  between  the 
territories  of  Philip  the  tetrarch  and  Herod  Antipas. 
Matthew's  occupation  was  the  examination  of  goods 
.which  passed  along  the  road,  and  the  levying^  of 
the  toll  (cf.  Hausrath,  NT  Times,  u.  179).  The 
work  of  a  publican  excited  the  scorn  so  often  shown 
beyond  the  limits  of  Israel  to  fiscal  officers ;  and 
when  he  was  a  Jew,  as  was  Matthew,  he  was  con- 
demned for  impurity  by  the  Pharisees.  A  Jew 
serving  on  a  great  nignway  was  prevented  from 
fulfilling  requirements  of  the  Law,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  violate  the  Sabbath  law,  which  the  Gen- 
tiles, who  conveyed  their  goods,  did  not  observe. 
SchUrer  makes  the  statement  that  the  customs 
raised  in  Capernaum  in  the  time  of  Christ  went 
into  the  treasury  of  Herod  Antipas,  while  in  Judaea 
they  were  taken  for  the  Imperial  fscus  {HJP  i. 
ii.  68).  Matthew  was  thus  not  a  collector  under 
one  of  the  companies  that  farmed  tiie  taxes  in  the 
Empire,  but  was  in  the  service  of  Herod.  Yet  tlie 
fact  that  he  belonged  to  the  publican  class,  among 
whom  were  Jews  who  outraged  patriotism  by 
gathering  tribute  for  Ceesar,  subiected  him  to 
the  scorn  of  the  Pharisees  and  their  party  (cf. 
Edersheim,  Life  and  Times,  i.  515) ;  and  his  occu- 
pation itself  associated  him  with  men  who,  every- 
where in  the  Empire,  were  despised  for  extortion 
and  fraud,  and  were  execrated  (cf.  Cic.  de  Offic. 
i.  42;  Lucian,  Menipp.  11).  Even  Jesus  Himself 
named  the  publicans  with  harlots  (Mt  21'^).  See 
Publican,  and  Sea  of  Galilee,  §  vi. 

Before  the  call  of  Matthew,  Jesus  had  resided 
at  Capernaum,  had  left  it,  and  had  gone  back  to 
it  (Mk  1^^ »  2*) ;  and  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that 
Matthew,  a  dweller  in  or  near  the  city,  had  heard 
the  fame  of  Jesus,  and  perhaps  he  may  have  been 
among  those  who  sought  Him  (Mk  1'').  Jesus, 
too,  may  have  noticed  the  publican,  and  the  fact 
may  have  led  to  the  call.  According  to  the  narra- 
tive of  that  call,  which  is  almost  identical  in  the 
Synoptics,  Jesus  said  to  him,  *  Follow  me,'  and  he 
arose  and  followed  Him  (Mt  V).  After  the  call 
and  the  answer  there  was  a  feast,  probably  to  cele- 
brate the  new  departure  in  the  life  of  the  publican, 
at  wliich  Jesus  met  him  and  his  friends. 

Gertain  critics  (cf.  Keim,  Jmw  qf  Nazara,  iii.  268  n.)  take  the 
words  Mmi  iyiftn  mlfrwS  kuuutfii*t»  U  rijt  titti^n  (Mt  ^^)  as  indicat- 
ing tbi^  the  house  wm  that  c/t  Jeana;  but  they  can  bear  this 
interpretation  only  if  taken  in  connexion  with  the  preceding 
wordis,  Mms  Jkwrr^  ^MAjwAtrf » mirSi.  It  is,  however,  not  necessary 
to  esteblish  Uiis  connexion,  as  the  writer  may  simply  have 
made  a  sudden  transition  to  a  paragraph  beg^nnmg  mai  lyitm. 

*  Levi's  father  was  not  the  father  of  James  the  Little  (cf .  Zahn, 
EinUUung,  iL  8Q8)i 
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If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  connexion  must  be  made,  then  it  is 
possible  to  take  the  narrative  as  recording  that  Matthew  rose 
and  followed  Jesus  to  the  house  which  belonged  to  Jesus.  Mk. 
does  not  faidicate  the  ownership  of  the  house,  while  Lk.  says 
distinctly  that  it  was  Levi's.  If  we  'accept  the  descrintion  of 
Mk.  or  Lk.,  we  need  not  conclude  that  the  feast  followed  imme- 
diately after  the  call,  rince  it  may  have  taken  place  just  before 
the  assembling  of  the  Twelve  (Mk  3i«,  Lk  6uX  in  the  period 
between  that  event  and  the  calling  of  the  individual  disciples. 

At  the  feast  were  Jesus  and  His  discmles,  and  at 
the  table  with  them  were  many  publicans  and 
sinners.  These  disciples  were  also  many  in  num- 
ber (Mk  2^*),  and  they  must  therefore  have  included 
others  beyond  the  inuividuals  wholiad  been  specially 
called.  The  sinners  mentioned  along  with  tlie  pub- 
licans at  the  feast  were  those  who  violated  the 
Law,  or  did  not  try  to  keep  its  innumerable  com- 
mands as  set  fortli  by  the  scribes  or  inter])reted 
by  the  Pharisees.  Certain  scribes  and  I'harisees 
had  been  spectators  of  the  feast,  and  they  asked 
the  disciples  concerning  Jesus'  eating  and  drinking 
with  sinners ;  and  Jesus  Himself,  answering  them, 
declared  tliat  He  had  not  come  to  call  the  righteous, 
bat  sinners  to  repentance.  Tlie  call  of  Matthew 
and  the  feast  witii  publicans  and  sinners  were  the 
comment  of  Jesus  on  Pliarisaic  separatism ;  but 
the  action  itself  did  not  prevent  t)ic  separatism 
which  showed  itself  in  the  primitive  Church,  and 
which  involved  the  rebuke  oi  Peter  by  I'aul. 

Beyond  the  call  and  the  inclusion  of  the  name 
in  the  lint  of  the  Twelve,  there  is  no  mention  of 
Matthew  in  the  NT.  On  the  question  of  the 
authorsliip  of  the  First  Gaspel,  see  following 
article. 

LrncRATURB. —fxpot.  Timet,  \iiL  [1807]  529 ;  Expot,  i.  i.  [1875] 
ao,  UL  ix.  [1889]  445,  V.  viii.  [1S9S]  37;  Keble,  Chr.  Year,  *S. 
Matthew  the  Apostle ' :  W.  B.  Carpenter,  The  Son  qf  Man,  p. 
141 ;  J.  D.  Jones,  The  Gloriout  Company  qfthe  Apottlee,  p.  150. 

John  Hekkless. 

■ITTHEW,  GOSPEL  ICCORDING  TO.— '  The 
pcfwcr  of  Gad  unto  salvation — to  the  Jew  firsts  mid 
alio  to  the  Greek.* — The  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Luke  may  be  characterized  resi)ectively  as 
the  Croepel  of  tne  Jew  and  the  Gosi)el  of  the 
Greek.  St.  Luke  gives  us  the  conception  of  the 
Christ  as  His  Person  presented  itself  to  the  Greek 
Churches  of  the  West.  To  them  Christ  was  the 
Saviour  of  the  world,  the  Divine  Redeemer,  whose 
Good  News  was  equally  available  for  all  the 
children  of  men,  reganlless  of  distinctions  of  racte, 
or  class,  or  sex.  St  Matthew,  on  the  other  hand, 
presents  to  us  the  Christ  as  He  was  conceived  by 
the  Jewish  Cliristians  of  Palestine.  To  them 
Christ  was  the  King  of  Isniel;  and  the  glad 
tidings  of  His  coming  Kingdom  were  intended  iirst 
for  the  Chosen  People.  It  was  true  that  He  had 
foretold  the  coming  of  many  from  the  east  and 
the  west  to  sit  down  in  tlie  Kingdom  of  Gini  (8"), 
and  had  bidden  His  Aix>stles  Imptize  all  nations 
<28^  ;  but  then  it  had  always  been  a  part  of  the 
Divine  plan  to  suffer  aliens  to  enter  as  proselytes 
into  the  fold  of  Israel,  and  to  partake  of  the  bless- 
ings promised  to  the  Chosen  People.  So  it  was  to 
be  with  the  new  Israel.  In  the  i>eriod  of  pre- 
paration for  the  Kingdom,  the  gos])el  was  to  be 
preached  to  ail  nations  for  a  testimony  (24^^),  and 
thoee  who  entered  by  baptism  into  the  Christian 
Church  would  become  members  of  that  new  Israel, 
which  in  the  days  of  the  Kingdom  should  l)e 
judged  and  governed  by  the  twelve  Apostles  as 
TieerojTH  of  the  King  Mes.siah  (19^). 

Of  course  the  distinction  here  drawn  makes 
itaelf  felt  in  two  respects.  First,  in  the  sclei'tion 
of  material  by  the  two  writers.  Each  Evangelist 
haM  acsertain  amount  of  matter  {jeculiar  to  himself ; 
and  it  will  be  found  that  whilst  in  the  First  Gospel 
tfau  IB  yery  largely  matter  which  Ien<ls  it«<elf  to 
the  Chriatianity  of  one  who  was  glad  to  empha.size 
the  prior  claim  of  the  Jew  to  the  blessings  of  the 


Kingdom,  that  in  St.  Luke  is  predominantly 
material  capable  of  a  more  universalistic  inter- 
pretation. Secondly,  in  the  treatment  of  the  large 
amount  of  material  which  is  common  to  the  two 
Gospels.  A  good  example  is  to  be  found  in  the 
discourse  on  tlie  I^Ast  Tlimgs.  Whilst  St.  Matthew 
om])hasizes  the  close  connexion  between  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  Coming  of  the  Son  of  Man 
(24^),  thus  limiting  the  period  during  which  the 
gos^iel  could  be  preached  to  the  Gentiles,  St.  Luke 
ex|)ands  this  period  to  an  indefinite  length,  during 
which  Jerusalem  was  to  be  trodden  under  foot 
(Lk  21^),  thus  making  space  for  a  long  and  j^ro- 
tracted  preaching  to  the  Gentiles. 

In  the  present  article  we  pro|)ose  to  discuss  the 
chief  features  in  the  picture  of  the  Person  of  Christ 
drawn  for  us  by  the  First  Evangelist,  and  to  con- 
sider the  bearing  of  this  upon  the  questions  of  the 
author,  the  sources,  the  date,  anu  the  historical 
value  of  the  Gospel. 

1.  Theolo^  of  the  GospeL— (1)  The  Messiah.— 
Jesus  the  Messiah  was  legally  descended  from 
David,  and  through  him  from  Aoraham,  the  father 
of  the  Israelite  people  (1^).  He  was  the  culminat- 
ing point  in  the  history  of  His  family.  In  David 
it  had  risen  to  monarchical  i)ower(l^),  but  at  the 
period  of  the  Captivity  it  had  lost  this  dignity. 
But  now  again  in  Jesus  the  anointed  King  it  had 
regained  it  (1^").  He  was  therefore  bom  *  king  of 
the  Jews'  (2'-).  As  King  He  entered  Jerusalem 
(21').  Ah  King  He  suffered  the  death  of  crucifixion 
(27*''  *^),  and  as  Kin<;  He  would  sit  to  judge  all 
nations  at  the  Last  Day  {2rj^^^-).  But  He  was  no 
mere  scion  of  the  Davidic  stock.  Though  legally 
descended  from  David  through  Joseph  ben-Jacob, 
He  was  also  in  a  unique  sense  Son  of  God.  As 
such  He  was  bom  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  a  \irgin 
(l"-»).  Hence  He  was  *God  with  us'  (v.^),  and 
this  Di^'ine  Sonship  placed  Him  in  a  unique  re- 
latiouHhip  to  God.  He  could  sjieak  of  G(hI  and 
of  Himself  as  'the  Father'  and  *  the  Son,'  as 
though  these  terms  could  only  be  applied  to  this 
relationshin  (11^) ;  and  David  himsulf  had  recog- 
nized by  ttie  Divine  inspiration  this  Divine  Son- 
ship  of  his  promised  descendant,  when  he  a])plied 
to  Him  the  Divhie  name  *  Lord  *  (22**).  The  his- 
tory of  the  supernatural  birth  was,  of  course,  an 
easy  mark  for  Jewish  calumny,  but  nevertheless  it 
was  a  fact  which  had  been  Divinely  foreordained 
(1^) ;  and  in  the  history  of  the  Davidic  faniily'tliere 
Iiad  been  women  of  old  time  (Kahab,  liatlishcba, 
Tamar,  Kuth)  whose  lives  should  have  taught  the 
CAlunmiators  of  the  Virgin  that  God  overrules  and 
uses  circumstances  for  His  own  Divine  ends. 
Moreover,  if  in  Jesus  the  prophecies  of  a  Coming 
Davidic  kiu«?,  supematurally  oom,  had  found  at 
last  their  fulfilment,  so  also  in  Him  were  summed 
up  all  the  many  strands  in  the  web  of  Jcwinh 
anticipation.  He  was  *  the  Beloved '  (3"  17*)  whom 
Go<l  had  eternally  chosen  (3*''  12"),  and  to  whom 
God  had  et-emally  given  all  things  (11^)  and  all 
power  (28*'').  He  was  the  supernatural  Son  of 
Man,  who  was  U)  come  upon  the  clouds  of  heaven 
(16«  26"  24*'),  and  to  sit  ui)on  the  throne  of  His 
glory  to  judge  all  men  (IG-*  19«  25").  And  the 
events  of  His  life  down  to  the  minutest  details  ha<l 
been  foretold  in  the  OT.  Thus  Isainli  hn^l  fore- 
told the  circumstances  (l^^),  and  Micah  the  j>lnce,  of 
His  birth  (2*).  Hosea  had  foreseen  the  flight  into 
Egypt,  Jeremiah  the  inassaxrre  of  tlir*  infants'^  at 
Bethlehem  (v.") ;  and  the  settlement  of  His  parents 
at  the  ill-famed  village  of  Nazareth  had  l>een  the 
subject  of  prophecy  (v.^).  His  herald  John  had 
been  fore-announced  by  Isaiah  (3'),  and  the  same 
pro^)het  had  foreseen  the  ('hrist's  ministry  in 
Cialilee,  with  Cai>ernnum  as  His  headquarters 
(4*"').  That  He  healed  the  sick  was  in  act'ordance 
with  a  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  and  the  contrast  be- 
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tween  His  gracious  and  gentle  work  and  the  noisy 
clamour  of  His  opponents,  found  anticipation  in 
another  passage  of  the  same  prophet  (12^^'^^). 
Zechariah  had  foreseen  His  entry  as  King  into 
Jerusalem  (21'),  His  betrayal  (26-^),  and  the  de- 
sertion of  His  disciples  (v.**) ;  and  the  whole 
course  of  His  tragic  end  had  been  Divinely  fore- 
ordained, and  foretold  in  Scripture  {l&^  [rd  toG 
eeov]  26**- «). 

Such  was  the  Person  of  Jesus.  He  was  the 
Divinely  foreordained  Messiah,  the  supematurally- 
bom  Kins  of  Israel,  the  unique  Son  of  God.  What 
then  had  been  His  work  ?  It  is  clear  that  the 
editor  of  the  Gospel  is  much  more  concerned  with 
Christ's  doctrine  than  with  His  work,  with  what 
He  had  said  than  with  what  He  had  done.  He 
is  interested  in  the  events  of  the  life  chiefly  in  so 
far  as  they  proved  Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah  of  the 
OT,  and  with  His  actions  either  as  proofs  of  His 
supernatural  power  over  all  the  known  forces  of 
life,  or  as  illustrative  of  His  attitude  towards  the 
orthodox  Pharisaism  of  the  day.  He  could,  e.g.^ 
heal  disease,  even  leprosy,  without  use  of  drugs  or 
medical  appliances,  oy  the  simple  exercise  of  His 
will  (8*  *  Speak  the  word  only,*  v.*'  *  with  a  word '), 
the  cure  oeing  immediate  and  complete  (v.^'  9^ 
15'j8  1718J  He  could  control  the  forces  of  nature 
(8**  ^)t  and  could  drive  out  demons  from  the  un- 
hap^  beings  of  whom  they  had  taken  possession 
(vv.***).  He  exercised  upon  earth  the  Divine  pre- 
rogative of  foi^ving  sin  (9^'^),  and  raised  the  dead 
to  life  (9^).  He  comd  feed  multitudes  with  a  few 
loaves  and  fishes  {U^^  15«-»).  On  the  other 
hand.  He  associated  with  people  who  were  regarded 
by  the  leaders  of  religion  as  il]  friends  for  a  devout 
man  (9^^),  and  seemed  negligent  of  the  rules  which 
the  Pharisees  had  framea  as  the  guides  of  a  pious 
life.  His  disciples  did  not  fast  (9^^),  and  broke 
Sabbath  regulations  (12^).  He  Himself  performed 
acts  of  healing  on  the  Sabbath  day  (v.^^),  and  His 
disciples  neglected  the  regulations  about  purifica- 
tion of  the  hands  before  meals  (15^).  After  a 
ministry  marked  by  acts  like  these,  He  had  been 
put  to  death  by  the  Romans  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees.  He  had  expected 
this  fate,  and  had  foretold  it  to  His  disciples  as 
being  ordained  of  God  and  prophesied  in  Scripture 
(16»  ««,  v.a  tA  toO  0€oO,  IV^  «•  »  20^  *»).  He  had 
promised  that  on  the  third  day  He  should  be 
raised  again,  and  this  was  fulfilled ;  and  He  had 
ascended  into  heaven. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  the  details  thus  sketched 
furnish  a  very  small  part  of  the  significance  of  the 
Gospel  to  the  editor.  The  miracles  proved  Christ's 
power,  or  illustrated  His  attitude  towards  Phari- 
saism, or  showed  Him  to  be  the  Messiah  of  the  OT. 
But  to  what  end  was  He  powerful,  and,  if  the 
Messiah,  where  was  His  Kingdom?  We  might 
have  expected  to  find  a  good  deal  more  emphasis 
laid  on  the  significance  of  Christ's  death,  but  such 
emphasis  is  strikingly  absent.  The  death  is  rather 
regarded  as  without  significance  in  itself,  but  as  a 
necessary  stage  in  the  revelation  of  the  Messiah. 
He  had  come  to  found  a  Kingdom,  but  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Divine  plan  had  been  put  to  death. 
Clearly  then  the  Kingdom  remained  yet  to  come, 
and  the  death  was  a  necessary  prelude  to  glorifica- 
tion. The  insistence  on  the  fact  that  the  death 
had  to  take  place,  because  it  had  been  foretold  in 
the  Scriptures,  suggests  the  inference  that  to  the 
editor  it  was  a  fact  which  required  explanation,  a 
difficult  phase  in  the  history  of  the  Messiah  rather 
than  the  central  fact  which  itself  explained  every- 
thing else  in  His  life.  In  two  passages  only  is  the 
death  referred  to  as  having  any  purpose  or  efi*ect, 
rather  than  as  being  simply  a  tning  which  had 
happened  as  a  necessary  transition  stage  from  the 
eartnly  life  to  the   heavenly    monarcliy  of    the 


Messiah.  In  one  of  these  Christ  Ls  represented  as 
saying  that  He  came  to  give  His  life  as  a  ransom 
for  many  {XijTpov  dvrl  voXXQVf  20^) ;  in  the  other  He 
speaks  of  His  blood  as  shed  for  many  for  the  re- 
mission of  sins  (26^).  It  is  easy  to  see  how  say- 
ings like  these  could  be  made  the  foundation  of  a 
theology  which  would  explain  the  whole  of  Christ's 
life  from  the  significance  of  His  death.  But  it  is 
equally  clear  that  the  editor  of  the  First  Gospel 
has  recorded  them  because  they  formed  part  of 
the  tradition  which  had  come  to  him,  without 
seeing  in  them  an  explanation  of  the  entire  earthly 
life  of  the  Messiah.  They  are  incidental  rather 
than  fundamental  to  his  Gospel. 

Thus  the  facts  of  Christ's  life  as  here  recorded 
would  have  been  meaningless  to  the  editor  without 
the  teaching  which  he  records.  It  is  in  that  that 
he  finds  the  explanation  of  Christ's  life.  The  facts 
alone  were  obscure  and  difficult.  Jesus  was  the 
Davidic  Messiah  and  also  the  Son  of  Grod.  He 
had  entered  into  human  history  through  the 
Virgin's  womb.  He  had  evinced  His  supernatural 
power  in  all  that  He  did.  But  then  He  had  allowed 
Himself  to  be  put  to  death,  because,  as  He  said, 
the  Scriptures  had  foretold  it ;  and  rising  from  the 
dead.  He  had  gone  into  heaven  again.  But  how 
then  was  He  the  Messiah,  and  where  was  the 
Kingdom  ?  The  main  object  of  the  Gospel  is  to 
explain  this,  and  the  explanation  is  given  in  the 
great  discourses  which  the  editor  has  formed  by 
massing  sayings  or  groups  of  sayings. 

(2)  The  Kinadom. — The  central  suoject  of  Christ's 
doctrine  had  oeen  the  near  approach  of  the  *  king- 
dom of  the  heavens.'  With  this  He  began  His 
ministry  (4"),  €uid  wherever  He  went  He  taught 
this  as  a  good  news  (v.**).  The  Kingdom,  He 
taught,  was  coming,  but  not  in  His  lifetime. 
After  His  ascension  lie  would  come  as  Son  of  Man 
upon  the  clouds  of  heaven  (16*^-*  1928  24*),  would 
send  His  angels  to  gather  together  the  elect  (24^* 
13*^),  and  would  sit  on  the  throne  of  His  glory 
(16«  19»  25").  ThU  would  happen  in  the  lifetime 
of  the  generation  to  whom  He  spoke  (16^  24**  10^), 
immediately  after  the  great  tribulation  accom- 
panying the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (24^) ;  but 
God  alone  knew  the  exact  day  and  hour  (v.^). 
Then  the  twelve  Apostles  should  sit  on  twelve 
thrones  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  (19^). 
In  the  meantime  He  Himself  must  suffer  and  die, 
and  be  raised  from  the  dead.  How  else  could  He 
come  upon  the  clouds  of  heaven?  And  His  dis- 
ciples were  to  preach  the  good  news  of  the  coming 
Kingdom  (10^  24^^)  among  all  nations,  making  dis- 
ciples by  baptism  (28**).  The  body  of  disciples 
thus  gained  would  naturally  form  a  society  bound 
bj  common  aims  (16**  18").  They  would  be  dis- 
tmct  from  the  existing  Jewish  polity,  because  tlie 
Jews  as  a  people,  the  *sons  of  the  Kingdom,'  i.e. 
those  who  should  have  inherited  it  (8*^),  would 
definitely  reject  the  good  news  (21'3.<2. 4s  22^^ 
Hence  the  disciples  of  the  Kingdom  would  fonn  a 
new  spiritual  Israel  (21**  *  a  nation ')  which  would 
incluae  many  who  came  from  east  and  west  (8**). 

In  view  of  the  needs  of  this  new  Israel  of  Christ's 
disciples,  t.e.  of  the  true  sons  of  the  Kingdom 
(13**),  who  were  to  await  His  coming  on  the  clouds 
of  heaven,  it  is  natural  that  a  large  part  of  the 
teaching  recorded  in  the  Grospel  should  concern  the 
qualifications  reauired  in  those  who  hoped  to  enter 
the  Kingdom  wnen  it  came.  They  were  still  to 
live  in  allegiance  to  the  revelation  of  God  made 
in  the  OT,  which  was  permanently  valid.  Not  a 
letter  was  to  pass  away  from  it  (6**).  Its  per- 
mission of  divorce  still  held  good  (v.**  19^* )•  Christ 
had  not  abolished  the  Mosaic  distinctions  between 
clean  and  unclean  meats  (see  notes  on  15^).  His 
disciples  were  still  to  take  two  or  three  witnesses 
(18**) ;  and  the  Sabbath  was  still  to  be  held  sacred 
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(SJ*).  But  tfaej'  were  to  search  beneath  tlie  letter 
of  the  OT  for  it«  Bpirituol  meaning'  Their  '  rij^ht- 
Mnuness'  wob  to  exceed  that  oF  the  eorihea  and 
Phariaees,  becauHe  they  were  to  interpret  the  Law 
of  Moaea  in  n  sense  which  would  make  it  more  far- 
TeachLag  in  ita  etiect  ujmn  conduct  than  ever  before 
<6*''*).  Id  particular,  their  'righteouanebs*  wag 
to  be  1b«8  a  matter  of  aomething  done  that  men 
inight  aee  it,  and  more  ft  right  relation  to  God. 
taking  effect  in  action  known  only  to  Uod  Himself 
(6'"";.  In  relation  to  their  fellow-men  they  were 
to  cultivate  hamilitf ,  and  to  aD|i|>reHs  self -oatiertive- 
nesa  (18'-") ;  to  exerciae  forgiveneHS  (w. '»■"■»);  to 
be  Blow  to  judge  their  fellowa  (7''*) ;  to  do  to  othera 
what  they  would  have  dooe  to  themselvea  (v."). 
In  relation  to  wealth,  they  were  not  to  hoard  up 
tressnre  upon  earth,  hat  to  trust  in  God's  caie  for 
them  (S"-**  18"),  seeking  first  Hia  riL'hteouanesa 
and  Kingdom.  In  relation  to  sexual  morality, 
they  were  to  be  chaste  in  thought  {5f) ;  marriage 
was  an  indiBsoluble  bond,  bioken  only  by  adultery 
(IS*  )■  But  some  were  called  to  live  single  lives 
lor  the  Kingdom  of  the  heavens  (v.").  In  relation 
to  God,  they  were  to  pray  to  Him  for  their  daily 
needs,  for  Hia  forgiveness,  and  for  deliverani.'e 
from  the  evil  that  is  in  the  world  [&>■''  V'")- 

In  tha  kbon  iketch  o(  ths  lecture  dnwn  tor  ui  In  the  FInt 
-    -    -  ■  PsnoB  and  tmchlPK  ot  the  Maiiah,  wg  hivi 
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var^'Ln^  rpctptAon  ni«t  with  bj  (he  good 
owt  PI  me  (vinEaoni  u  It  u  pra/:hed  iimoniE*t  men.  That  oT 
tlw  lUn  ibo  dnli  not  with  the  KinKcloni  itatll,  but  with  Ui« 

l£  irill  wS?^  "uuirunite  H1>  K?ngdom.  'J^^h™  here. 
'■feaU  lathRoutot  hli  klniiloni.'  hu  been  pranrd  lonippgrt 
Um  IntRpiMMIcHi  thU  the  Kinitdom  ii  thoaght  ot  u  pment 
WW.  But  It  Deed  ccmvey  naiui:h  meuilnir.  The  'Kwn  BL-ed' 
Is  faitcrpRlcd  H  eqiiinlenC  la  the  '  una  oF  the  klng^Din,'  i.t. 
■ooordlni  to  Jtwith  UMge,  not  they  who  already  live  In  or 
III  Ml  ■111  I  Kinidoni,  biit  tlioaa  «ba  are  deMliird  to  Inherit  it 
wbcB  It  eomH.  It  Is  not  Inaugurated  until  the  'end  ot  the 
■fa.'  Then  when  the  ■  Son  of  Han'  comes,  the  'KlnKdom' 
BEDHi  1  and  the  nilthad  ol  Iti  loundation  li  not  a  gathFriDg  of 
tb*  ilwit  out  ol  Ibe  nuua  ot  mankind,  but  a  jnitherinH  ot  Ihc 
wl^ad  fnHB  amongst  Iht  elect,  a  gatherlna;  ot  Ihcm  out  Dl  the 
XlHdDUi  DHit  the  rlvhCeooi  may  Inherit  it  and  shine  lorth  In 
n.  "than  lanotUnEhereor  >lte*rhsreiIithitCo«pei  tflBUKE^st 
Uat  tte  loene  dI  the  KlnsdOBi  la  other  tban  the  pTHcnt  world 
nmwad,  iwtorad,  andpurifled  (ct.  ■wAji>i,v«,  lit^), 

Hm  paiablea 0(  the  Uuituil  Seed  andet  the  Lwen  describe 
Ika  Dv  ^  *hkib  the  lood  news  of  the  KlDKdom  tpreads 
■uidlj  and  penetrates  deeidy  into  human  aociety.  Those  oE 
ItaBU T»nin  and  ol  the  Goodly  Pearl  cnphaiilie  lu  vulue. 

The  doctrine  ot  the  Kbindoni 
But  at  the  end  ot  the  am.  when 

I  me  parame  m  tne  i  -* "  "" 

ts  Hmt  omlszt  this  HAnn  to ..  . 

B  UBt  In  dbdpleahlp  ot  the  Kingdom  priority',  vl 
I  o(  entriLDoa  upon  dladplnhip  or  uf  poaltion  now,  w 
T  with  it  nedal  ptivlfege  within  the  Kingdom  w 
m.    All  ihall  recdTe  the  wne  reward-etrrwl  life. 
1isr  paraUei  in  the  Ooyiel,  1S=1» 
«  the  doccrtne  ol  Che  Hinirdomi  I 


e  pambles  it  will  riKbtly  be  telt  that,  as 


le  Kingdom 


leK  that  in  the 


lUgunted  immediately;  after  the 

■D  when  they  were  originally 
tion  did  the  editor  put  upon 
!m  into  hii  Ooipel?    fie  every- 

■ital  sense,  lu  tour  or  five  pusagea  be  baa.  Instead, 
lom  ol  «od.-  In  na  „:  «„;  V^bably  not  genuine 
■li).  Ab  regards  Ifl^,  a  fAsage  borrowed  from  Uk., 
hat  Ht.  In  13  othsF  plsi^ea  where  'kingdom  of  Ood' 
Uk,,  aul«tltutei  '  kingdom  ot  the  heavens,' or  omits  or 
at  tiiepssssce,  mskea  it  very  probable  that  ■kint-doni 
iveni'  shoufd  be  read  here  alsa  In  12»21«lti  the 
retained  'kinBdoni  ot  God,'  not  because  he  regsrded 

paaaages  the  idea  ponyered  wis  dilterent  fnng 
..  >nse  'kingdooi  ot  the  heavens'  everywhere 
itii  it;  and  hetherefon  letiined  'kingdom  ol  Ood'  In 


Jesus  was  the  King-MesHiah  of  the  OT. 
aj.io  the  Son  of  Alan  of  apocalyptic  anticipation. 
But  how  conld  the  fnnetiona  ascribed  to  these  two 
ideals  be  combined !  Only  if  the  Kine  passed 
through  death  that  He  might  come  again  un  the 
clouds  (o  inaugurate  Hia  Kingdom.  And  to  those 
who  could  re^  the  OT  aright,  ail  this  had  been 
foretold.  Hence  the  Crucifixion.  When  Jerusalem 
fell,  the  end  of  the  age  would  come,  and  the  ^n  of 
Man  would  appear.  In  the  meantime  the  good  news 
was  to  be  preaclied,  and  men  were  to  be  gathered 
into  the  society  of  disciples  of  the  Messiah. 

2.  D&t«  and  place  of  composition,  ~~  If  the 
dominant  conception  of  the  book  has  been  rightly 
aketched,  very  important  tonclUBions  can  Ije  drawn 
as  to  its  vrotXTuuve  and  date.     It  muHt  have  been 


from  long  after  the  fall  of  Jemxalcm.  For  it  is 
inconceivable  that  any  one  should  so  arrange  the 
words  of  Christ  ns  to  convey  the  iinpresaiun  that 
He  had  taught  that  He  would  return  aa  Son  of 
Man  immediately  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  if 
many  years  liad  elu[>sed  nince  that  event.  And 
tliis  conclusion  as  to  the  early  date  and  Paleslinian 
origin  of  the  Gospel  ia  supported  by  other  features 
of  the  book.  It  in  markedly  anti-Pharisiue,  and 
strongly  Jewish -Christian  in  outlook. 

(1)  /(»  nn(i-PAn™'ii*in.— This  already  underlies 
the  Hlories  of  the  first  two  cliapters,  wliicli  are  must 
easily  explained  as  a  narrative  of  facts  written  to 
rebut  Pharisaic  calumniea     Clirist  was  bom  of  a 


prototypes  by  contrast  in  the  history  of  v 
connected  with  the  ancestoni  of  the  Christ.  If  He 
went  into  Egyl>t,  it  was  in  the  days  of  His  infaniiy, 
and  He  brougiit  no  magical  arts  thence.  If  nis 
jHirents  settled  at  Nazareth,  it  was  tliat  the  tenor 
of  iiroiihecy  might  be  fullilled. 

So  far  the  luiti- Pharisaic  polemic  of  the  writer 
has  been  defensive  and  implicit.  In  the  third 
chapter  it  becomes  manifest  and  often.  The  Hay- 
ings of  the  Baptist  are  ao  arranged  an  to  fumi  a 
sermon  of  denunciation  of  the  rhoriseea  ami  Sad- 
ducces.  They  are  a  '  brood  of  vijiers,'  who  pride 
thetiiaelvea  on  their  descent  from  Abraham.  But 
right  action  based  or  repentance  is  the  unly  ground 
for  hope  of  God's  favour.  The  Mcivsiah  is  at  hand, 
and  will  sweep  away  all  such  false  clnitun  with  the 
fire  of  judgment.  In  the  Sermon  un  the  Mount 
the  same  anti- Pharisaic  polemic  is  fount!.  Their 
'  righteoosnesH '  will  not  admit  them  into  the  King- 


(6'-").    In8"  theyare'thesonsof  thekingdor  . 
nevertheless  they  will  be  cast  into  the  outer  dark- 
ness.   It  was  the  I'liariiiees  wlio  complained  that 
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CliriBt  ate  with  tax-gathererH  and  Hinners  (9^^),  and 
it  wan  thoy  wlio  aMcribed  His  power  to  cast  out 
demons  to  Boelzebnl  (v.**  12?*).  They  accased  His 
diHci])lefl  (v.'),  and  Cnrist  Himself  (v.*®),  of  doing 
illegal  actions  on  the  Habbath.  They  plotted  to 
destroy  Him  (v.^*),  and  asked  a  sipi  from  Him 
(v.").  They  condemned  His  disciples  for  eating 
witli  unwashen  liands  (IS^),  and  were  shocked  at 
His  teaching  about  things  clean  and  unclean  (v.^^), 
licing  themselves  blind  guides  (v.^*).  The  disciples 
were  to  beware  of  their  teaching  (16^').  In  the  last 
days  of  the  Messiah's  life  the  Pharisees  took  a 
prominent  ])art  in  the  events  that  led  to  His  death. 
They  plotted  with  the  chief  priests  to  arrest  Him 
(21^).  Thoy  planned  to  entrap  Him  in  His  speecli 
(22*').  They  tried  to  entangle  Him  in  argument 
(vv.**'*').  All  this  leads  up  to  the  tremendous  in- 
dictment of  the  scribes  ana  Pharisees  in  ch.  23.  In 
the  narrative  dealing  with  the  Crucifixion  we  read 
naturally  rather  of  the  chief  priests  and  elders  than 
of  the  Pliarisecs ;  but  it  is  the  latter,  with  the  chief 
priestci,  who  oflect  the  sealing  of  the  tomb  (27^^'''*  )• 

(2)  The  Jewish-Christian  element. — Of  course  the 
whole  conception  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  heavens  as 
sketched  above  is  Jewish-Christian  in  character. 
Hut  there  are  other  Jewish-Cliristian  features  in 
the  (tospel.  (a)  One  is  the  interest  shown  in  St. 
Peter,  lie  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  Christ's  dis- 
ciides  (4*"),  and  Christ  had  liealed  his  wife's  mother 
(8").  He  was  in  some  sense  *  first '  of  the  Twelve 
(10*),  and  it  was  he  who  walked  on  the  waters  at 
Christ's  command  (U""^-).  It  was  he  who  first  con- 
fessed Christ's  Messiahship  (16**),  and  received  the 
promise  of  high  rank  in  the  Kingdom  (v.**).  By 
inserting  this  |)assago  the  editor  blunts  the  severity 
of  the  rebuke  (y.^),  which  St.  Luke  altogether 
omits.  It  was  Peter  who  was  prominent  amongst 
the  three  who  were  privileged  to  be  on  the  Mount 
of  Transfiguration  (l7^),  and  it  was  he  to  whom  the 
tax-gatherers  came  as  to  one  who  was  the  repre- 
sentAti\*o  of  the  other  disciples.  It  was  Peter  who 
acted  as  the  s|)oke8man  of  the  rest  (15**  18'*  26*** "), 
or  who  was  addrewed  as  representing  the  others 
(v.**).  It  was  he  who  penetrat'Od  into  the  palace, 
and  there  denied  that  ho  knew  Christ  (vv.»-^).  If 
all  the  Apostles  were  to  sit  on  thrones  in  the  new 
Age  (19"),  Peter  was  to  have  administrative  and 
legislati\*e  nowor  in  the  Kin^iom  (16"). 

{h)  Another  Jewish  •  Christian  feature  in  the 
Giw«j)ol  is  the  presence  in  it  of  sa^rings  which  seem 
to  limit  Christ  s  mission  and  doctrine  to  the  Jewish 
nation.  In  His  own  lifetime  He  had  expressly 
asserted  this  of  His  own  activity.  *  I  was  not  sent 
sa\^  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel '  (15**). 
On  two  invasions  He  had  extended  His  mercy  to 
|Vigans  (8****  15'*"*),  but  on  the  latter  i>coAsion  He 
made  it  plain  that  the  grace  thus  extended  to  a 
t»<»ntile  woman  was  only  ai»  it  were  a  crumb  which 
had  dri>p|HHi  fn>m  the  table  of  Uie  Je>*-s,  to  whom 
Ho  wa!<  f«ent>  and  had  been  devoured  by  a  Gentile 
dog.  He  Kide  His  disciples  *  go  not  to  the  way  of 
the  lientilos,  nor  to  the  cities  of  the  Samaritans, 
but  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel '  (10*) ; 
and  said  thcv  shouUt  not  have  exhausted  the  cities 
of  Israel  before  His  coming  (v.").  In  the  new  age 
the  Apostles  were  to  rule  over  a  now  Israel  (19*). 
Oi  course,  side  by  side  with  these  sayings  from  his 
Palestinian  soumss,  the  editor  has  incorporated 
others  from  other  «)urces,  which  prove  that  he 
himself  was  well  a^'are  that  Christ  had  on  other 
invasions  foreseen  and  commanded  the  admission 
of  l^n tiles  to  the  discipleship  of  the  Kingdom. 
'•  Many  were  to  come  from  easst  and  west '  (8**),  and 
the  tliree  parages  in  2l*~22**  seem  to  convey  the 
same  tnitn.  Further,  the  good  news  ^-as  fo  be 
preache^i  among  all  nations  for  a  tostimony  (24**). 
and  the  A]x>5tles  \i-ere  to  make  disciples  of  all 
nations  (28^^).    But  there  is  nothing  in  any  of  these 


passages  to  suggest  that  the  editor  anticipated  the 
admission  of  dentiles  to  discipleship  save  on  terms 
similar  to  those  on  which  proselytes  had  been 
admitted  to  the  old  Israel ;  *  and  it  is  clear  that  he 
saw  no  difficulty  in  the  preaching  to  all  nations 
being  accomplished  within  a  generation,  for  the 
*  end'  (24**)  which  was  to  close  this  preaching  wa.s 
the  period  of  ^eat  tribulation  accompanying  the 
siege  of  the  city,  followed  immediately  by  the 
coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  (v.**). 

(c)  A  third  Jewish  -  Christian  feature  is  the 
insistence  on  the  permanent  obligations  of  the 
Mosaic  Law  ;  see  above,  p.  144**. 

Now  all  these  characteristics  of  the  (rospel  point 
irresistibly  to  Palestine,  and  to  Palestine  in  the 
period  beiore  or  very  soon  after  the  fall  of  Jeru- 
salem, as  the  place  and  date  of  the  composition  of 
the  Gospel.  The  most  obvious  feature  in  this 
connexion  is  the  belief  that  the  coming  of  the  Son 
of  Man  would  immediately  follow  the  period  of 
tribulation  accompanying  the  siege  of  the  city. 
But  the  other  features  above  mentioned  point  m 
the  same  direction.  The  prominence  given  to  St. 
Peter  is  natural  enough  in  traditions  which  had 
been  collected  and  preserved  in  Palestine  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem.  The 
limitation  of  Christianity  to  Jews  or  proselytes, 
and  the  insistence  on  the  permanent  validity  of 
the  Law,  reflect  the  same  primitive  Christian 
atmosphere  as  we  breathe  in  the  first  few  chap- 
ters of  the  Acts,  before  the  pressure  of  circum- 
stances had  compelled  the  Apostles  to  recognize 
that  St.  Paul  must  be  right,  and  that  under  Cliris- 
tianity  Jew  and  Gentile  stood  on  the  same  plane 
in  the  sight  of  Grod. 

Lastly,  the  ant i- Pharisaic  attitude  of  the  editor 
would  be  natural  in  one  who  knew  something  of 
the  difiioulties  of  the  Jewish-Christian  Church  in 
the  early  days  when  Pharisaic  hatred  pursued  its 
members  from  city  to  city. 

The  date  thus  arrived  at  afiects  the  whole 
Gospel  and  not  only  portions  of  it.  It  is  a  liter- 
ary unity,  and  apart  from  a  few  possible  later 
interpolations,  e.g.  6**  (the  doxology)  22*»  23» 
(*8on  of  Baracliiali '),  belongs  to  one  editor,  and 
to  one  i>eriod  of  final  composition.  The  attempts 
made  to  argue  for  a  late  date  for  the  composition 
of  the  w^h^e  book  from  isolated  phrases,  or  to 
mark  large  sections  as  late  additions,  fail  to  ac- 
count for  the  unity  of  idea  and  conception  that 
runs  Uirough  the  whole  work,  and  neglect  the 
cumulative  eWdence  of  the  conceptions  that  char- 
acterize it  for  an  early  date. 

118-95  hfts  been  claimed  as  Ute  because  the  idea  of  virpn- 
birtli  is  *  quite  foreign  to  Judaism.'  As  a  matter  of  fact  this 
idea  is  thoroughly'  Eastern  (as  well  as  WesternX  and  must  have 
been  familiar  to  e\"cn-  Palestinian  Jew  who  had  read  the  Sept  ua- 
pint.  And  in  other 'ren>ects  the  narrative  is  Jewish  throuph- 
ouU  The  occurrence  of  the  wotxi  wtk^U  (16i»  is-iT)  and  the 
llapUsmal  Formula  C2^9)  have  been  sud  to  betray  late  date. 
Rut  there  is  no  possible  reason  why  a  Jewish  Christian  ^Titinj: 
about  the  \-ear  a.d.  70  should  not  have  used  UsX^r^a  to  repre- 
sent whatever  Aramaic  word  was  originally  uttered ;  and  if  the 
Triune  name  in  v.l*  b  not  a  later  gloss,  it  may  well  have  been 
used  by  a  Palestinian  Christian  who  was  oontemporarj-  with  St. 
Paul  (cf.  1  Co  IS*,  2  Co  W\  and  1  P  12, 1  Jn  S»  3*). 

8.  Tke  Sonroet.  —  If,  then,  we  take  the  year 
A.D.  70  as  an  approximate  date  for  the  comi»o>i- 
tion  of  the  Gospel,  there  remain  the  quest ionj-  of 
its  sources,  its  author,  and  its  historical  value. 
The  facts  about  the  sources  are  these  :— 

(1)  The  editor  has  borrowed  the  greater  part  oi 
the  Second  Gospel,  and  has  made  it  the  framework 
of  bw  narrative.  He  has  altered  the  order  of  Mk 
1-7**  in  order  to  group  the  material  under  s-ubje<t- 
heads.  He  has  greatly  expanded  the  discourse's. 
He  makes  omissions  and  alterations  in  phrases  re 
lating  to  the  Person  of  Christ,  omitting  especially 
j  expressions  which  attribute  to  Him  inability,  or  iie- 
•        *  At  leiA  the  MoMic  Law  wm  to  be  tainding  upon  them. 
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sire  for  information,  and  terms  of  human  emotion ; 
and  makes  a  series  of  somewhat  similar  changes  in 
clauses  relating  to  the  Apostles.  For  the  details 
of  his  editoriaT  revision  of  the  Second  Gospel,  see 
art.  Mabk  (Gospel),  and  the  Com.  on  *  Matthew ' 
in  ICC,  pp.  xiii-zL 

(2)  The  Gospel  contains,  besides  this  Markan 
material,  a  good  deal  of  matter,  almost  entirely 
sayings,  which  is  found  also  in  substance  in  the 
Third  Gospel.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  Uiis 
was  borrowed  by  the  two  Evangelists  from  a  com- 
mon source,  viz.  a  collection  of  Gospel  material 
compiled  by  the  Apostle  Matthew,  and  referred  to 
by  Fapias  (Ens.  B£  in.  xxxix. ). 

The  present  writer  has  elsewhere  attempted  to 
prove  tnat,  so  far  as  St.  Luke  goes,  this  is  not 
a  very  probable  theory.  Besides  these  sayings 
which  he  has  in  common  with  St.  Luke,  the  editor 
of  the  First  Gospel  has  also  a  number  of  sayings 
found  only  in  his  Gospel.  The  ]probability  is  that 
he  borrowed  these  peculiar  sayings,  and  most  of 
those  common  to  him  and  to  St.  Luke,  from  the 
Apo«tolic  collection  of  sayini^  mentioned  by 
Papias.  If  so,  it  is  not  very  likely  that  St.  Luke 
haa  also  seen  this  collection.  Kather  material 
from  it  had  passed  into  some  of  the  many  sources 
which  he  had  used  (Lk  P),  and  were  borrowed  by 
him  from  them.  See  '  Matthew,'  I.e.  pp.  xli-lxii. 
Thus  Mt-'s  second  source  was  the  Mattha'an  Login 
or  collection  of  discourses. 

(3)  What  remains  of  the  Gospel,  wlien  we  have 
put  aside  the  matter  borrowed  from  Mk.  and  the 
sayings  drawn  from  the  Logia,  consists  of  a  num- 
ber of  narrative  traditions.  These  deal  witli 
Christ's  Birth  and  Infancy  (chs.  1.  2),  with  a  few 
incidents  connected  with  St.  Peter  (14*-"  17"*'), 
and  with  some  details  connected  with  Christ's  trial 
and  Resurrection  (27»-»»-  "•  »*•  »•  *^»-  ""«  28»"). 
They  were  all  drawn,  it  may  be  supposed,  from 
current  Palestinian  Christian  tradition. 

(4)  Lastly,  a  number  of  quotations  of  a  peculiar 

type,  whicn  are  introduced  by  a  special  formula 
^lA,  n  2»-  ••  u.  17. 18.  s  414-16  gi7  i2"-a  i3»  21*-  •  27»), 

were  drawn  from  a  catena  or  list  of  OT  Messianic 
passages,  which  had  already  been  translated  into 
Greek  when  the  editor  borrowed  them. 

1.  The  JLuihop. — Now,  who  was  the  writer  who 
thus  welded  together  the  Second  Gospel,  the 
Mattluean  Logia,  a  number  of  Palestinian  tra- 
ditions, and  a  series  of  OT  quotations,  into  our 
present  Grospel?  From  the  end  of  the  2nd  cent, 
the  work  has  been  ascribed  to  St.  Matthew.  But 
there  are  the  following  difficulties  in  this  ascrip- 
tion : 

(1)  The  same  writers  who  attribute  our  Gospel 
to  St.  Matthew  state  that  he  wrote  it  in  Hebrew  or 
Aramaic.  Now  it  is  clear  that  our  Gospel  was  com- 
posed in  Greek,  and  is  based  upon  Greek  sources. 
This  is  certain  so  far  as  the  material  drawn  from 
the  Second  Goepel  is  concerned,  and  probable  for 
the  sayings  drawn  from  the  Mattlucan  Logia. 

(2)  It  does  not  seem  very  probable  that  the 
Apostle  Matthew  should  have  written  a  Gospel 
from  second-hand  materials.  The  work  lacks  that 
freshness  of  presentation  which  we  should  expect 
from  an  eye-witness  of  many  of  the  events. 

How  then  explain  the  ascription  of  the  Gospel 
to  him  ?  Because  the  book,  in  a  sense  in  which  the 
statement  is  not  true  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  is  based 
directly  upon  the  collection  of  sayings  compiled  by 
the  Apostle.  We  must,  therefore,  suppose  that 
the  author  was  an  otherwise  unknown  Jewish 
Christian  of  Palestine,  who  about  the  year  a.d.  70 
compiled  his  Gkwpel,  using  as  his  framework  the 
Seoond  Gospel,  but  borrowing  largely  from  the 
Matthnan  Logia,  and  inserting  also  some  Pales- 
tinian traditions  with  which  he  was  familiar.  The 
Goepel,  as  it  left  his  hand,  represents  the  concep- 


tion of  Christ's  Person  and  work  which  was  domi- 
nant in  the  Palestinian  Church  in  the  middle  of 
the  1st  cent.  a.d.  To  Christians  there  Jesus  weh 
the  Jewish  King-Messiah.  His  life  on  earth  was 
only  the  prelude  to  His  sovereignty.  For  He  was 
to  come  again  as  Son  of  Man  at  the  end  of  the  age, 
and  that  was  imminent,  and  would  follow  immedi- 
ately upon  the  linal  downfall  of  the  Jewish  polity. 

5.  Historical  Talue.— So  far  as  the  question  of 
the  historical  value  of  the  detail  given  in  the 
Gospel  is  concerned,  we  may  set  aside  for  our 
present  purpose  all  that  is  drawn  from  St.  Mark's 
Go6i>el.  The  value  of  that  is  a  consideration  for 
a  writer  on  the  Second  Gospel  (see  above,  p.  133  fl'., 
and  cf.  the  Dean  of  Westminster's  Studi/  of  the 
Gospels,  and  Burkitt's  The  Gospel  History  and 
its  Transmission),  The  sayings  drawn  from  the 
Matthsean  Loaia  have  behind  them  Apostolic 
authority,  ana,  allowing  for  some  change  of 
emphasis  and  possible  accretion  in  the  process  of 
transmission,  may  safel^r  be  taken  as  representing 
actual  utterances  of  Christ. 

The  Palestinian  traditions  peculiar  to  the  Gospel 
are  probably  not  all  of  equal  weight.  The  nar- 
rative of  the  supernatural  birth  is  best  attested, 
because  the  main  fact  of  the  8tor\'  is  supported  by 
the  tradition  known  to  St.  Luke.  Of  the  rest 
it  is  difficult  to  say  more  than  that  they  are  early 
Palestinian  traditions,  and  we  must  al>stain  from 
condenming  them  upon  purely  fanciful  grounds  as 
legendary. 

I)ut  the  question  of  historical  value  can  be  raised 
in  a  ditTerent  form,  and  one  of  much  greater  im- 
portance. Allowing  the  substantial  accuracy  of 
the  bulk  of  the  detail  in  the  Gospel,  and  without 
discussing  the  precise  value  and  importance  to  be 
attached  to  each  separate  tradition,  Iiow  far  do 
the  main  conceptions  of  Christ  and  of  His  doctrine 
which  run  through  the  Gospel  correspond  to  the 
hbtorical  Christ?  Did  He  teach  what  is  here 
ascribed  to  Him  ? 

Something  may  be  learned  in  this  connexion  if 
we  consider  the  method  of  the  Evangelist.  He 
presents  to  us  selections  from  Christ  s  sayings, 
arranged  in  what  is  clearly  often  an  artificial  and 
literary  manner.  A  good  example  of  this  is  the 
Charge  to  the  Twelve.  The  nm^leus  of  this  con- 
sists of  a  few  sayings,  recorded  by  St.  Mark, 
addressed  to  the  Twelve  when  Christ  sent  them 
forth  on  a  journey  of  preaching  in  Palestine.  But 
the  editor  of  the  First  Gospel  is  so  little  concerned 
with  the  actual  historical  xacts  that  he  omits  alto- 
gether the  statements  descriptive  of  their  going 
forth  and  of  their  return.  The  local  and  teni])orary 
mission  in  Palestine  merges  itself  in  his  mind  in 
the  wider  and  universal  mission  to  all  nations. 
He  draws  from  his  sources  many  other  sayinirs 
which  had  reference  to  this  wider  mission  work, 
and  adds  them  to  St.  Mark's  short  discourse,  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  some  of  them  were  not 
spoken  on  that  particular  occasion.  Now,  selec- 
tion and  artificisil  grouping  of  this  kind,  useful 
as  it  is,  inevitably  involves  over-emphasis.  Teach- 
ing, which  would  have  explaine<I  and  counter- 
bcuanced  that  which  is  recorded,  is  left  out,  and 
impressions  are  given  which  would  be  qnalitied,  if 
the  selection  ^ven  had  been  lari^er,  or  the  grou])- 
ing  less  artificial.  And  combineawith  this  feature 
of  arbitrary  selection  and  artitieial  grouping  may 
be  linked  the  local  character  of  the  Go.si>el,  and 
the  early  date  of  its  material.  For  it  is  dear  that 
the  Jewish-Christian  disciples  in  the  early  Church 
stood  too  near  to  the  life  of  the  Christ  to  be  able 
to  form  any  adequate  conception  of  the  tnic  mean- 
ing of  His  person  or  His  worK.  Jesus  had,  we  may 
be  sure,  said  many  things  that  were  obscure  at 
the  moment  of  utterance,  had  spoken  sometimes 
in  parable,  sometimes  in  symbol,  sometimes  in 
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Christ  in  the  light  of  their  own  hiBtorical 
ronndin^s,  anU  aelectetl  from  His  Utaxhing  those 
elementJt  which  enabled  them  to  tidnpt  tbeir  ideas 
of  His  meaning  to  their  own  lives,  without  making 
&n  absolute  breach  with  all  that  life  had  hitherto 
meant  for  them.  The  development  of  hietorv  b,  aa 
we  now  see,  the  truest  interpreter  of  much  that 
Christ  said,  and  not  until  Jenisaleni  fell  could  His 
teaching  about  the  future  of  ChriHtionit;  become 

We  shall  expect,  then,  to  lind  in  the  Gocpel 
an  over-em phoaia  upon  certain  points  aritiin);  from 
artificial  grouping  of  sayings,  and  from  omission 
of  other  aspects  of  Christ's  teaching.  We  shall 
nlao  not  be  surprised  to  find  interpretations  of  His 
sayings  which  the  later  developments  of  history 
have  proved  to  be  mistaken.  Let  us  apply  this  to 
the  chief  conceptions  of  the  Gospel. 

(1)  The  perinaTKnee  of  fhe  Law.  —  If  wa  may 
iud^  from  tlie  general  tenor  of  tlie  NT  evidence, 
Christ  laid  don'n  no  hard  and  fast  rules  for  dealing 
with  the  diiticulb  problem  of  the  obligations  of  the 
Mosaic  Law.  But  on  special  occasions  He  seems 
to  have  given  expression  to  the  idea  tliat  par- 
ticnlar  prtcepte  or  sanctions  belonged  to  a  b3'. 
gone  age,  and  had  lost  their  validity.  St.  Mark 
(who  is  here  supported  by  Ht.  Luke  and  St.  Paul) 
represents  Him  as  teaching  that  the  tacit  sanction 
of  divorce  by  DC  24'~*  shonld  be  set  aside  as  a  con- 
cession to  weakness,  and  should,  from  a  Christian 
point  of  view,  be  superseded  by  an  ideal  view  of 
marriage  ns  a  tie  which  could  not  be  broken.  St. 
Mark  again  represents  Him  as  implicitly  annulling 
the  Mosaic  distinctions  between  clean  and  unclean 
meats,  on  the  ground  that  defilement  was  moral 
and  internal,  not  external  and  ceremonial.  And 
the  fact  that  He  taught  views  of  the  Law  which 
were  not  those  of  orthodox  Judaism,  is  suggested 
by  the  statements  that  the  Pharisees  attempted  to 
entrap  Him  into  some  statement  about  the  Law, 
ur  upon  subjects  with  which  the  Law  dealt,  which 
could  be  used  as  an  accusation  against  Him  (Mk 
10"  (sreipdrofTd],  Mt  22"  [xeipifuf]).  But  the 
history  of  the  early  Church  proves  that  it  was 
difScult  for  the  first  Jewish  disciples  to  sup]K>se 
that  the  Messiah  had  ever  countenanced  the  view 
that  any  part  of  the  OT  Scriptures  had  lost  its 
original  hold  upon  the  consciences  of  men.  This 
is  tne  standpoint  of  the  editor  of  the  First  Gospel. 
Christ  hod  taught  that  not  a  lettor  should  pass 
from  the  Law  until  all  had  been  fulfilled,  and  that 
anyone  who  relaxed  the  authority  of  tlie  Idaat 
commandment  of  the  Law  should  be  least  in  the 
Kingdom  of  heaven  (5""").  And  nut  only  was 
there  this  general  statement  of  tlie  permanent 
validity  of  the  Law  in  general,  but  special  laws 
had  been  sanctioned  and  realfimied  by  Christ  as 
still  valiil  and  obligatory.  Divorce  must  be  sanc- 
tioned when  there  had  been  fornication  (rspiifla) 
(5"  Itl").  The  saying  about  clean  and  unclean 
hrul  reference  not  to  the  Motaic  Law,  but  to  the 
Pharisaic  traditions  about  eating  with  unwashen 
hands  (16").  The  Christian  disciple  who  had  a 
case  against  his  brother  was  to  take  two  or  three 
witnesses,  that  the  Mosaic  Law  mighl  be  satisfied 
(IS").  And  in  the  great  tribnlation  Christians 
were  to  pray  that  their  I1ii;ht  might  not  fall  on 
the  Sabbath,  lest  the  Law  sliould  he  broken  (24*°). 
Tt  is  clear  that  the  editor  roeorded  the  Mosaic 
Law  as  still  binding  in  all  its  details  on  Christian 
men.  Now  it  is  probable  that  we  must  make 
allowance  here  for  some  over-emphasis  due  to  local 
and  national  prejudice  which  interpreted  Christ's 
sayincs  in  the  direction  which  the  histoiy  of  the 
Jewish  people  seemed  to  warrant,  and  which  took 


etl'ect  in  the  selection,  and  arrangement,  and  in- 
terpretation of  such  of  His  sayings  as  lent  them- 
selves to  the  impression  which  it  was  desired  to 

Mt.'a  Irealiucnl  ol  Mk  1U>'1°.  Ttaul  luuntlva  !■  ptrtaXiy  ctetr, 
i.-abergac,  and  dKislvs.  The  Fhuiseei,  who  koew  wd]  chit 
Chrlit  UuKbl  ■  doctrlDS  itwuc  Cbe  iiincUty  or  minUse  wbli:li 

»>-•}.  oiDie  to  t«M  Him,  (.a,  togit  (Km  Him  ■  dLrtol  lUUBDient 
whioh  would  eubla  ttacm  to  mr  tluC  Ha  wu  atUoldnE  the 
Uoa^  ordjnuici.  H>  tatt  Uteir  dtuUcnjie  with  the  expected 
uiiwAr.  TTifl  peimlfldon  of  divonu  tw  Uie  law  wm  %  concHsloa 
to  bumsn  weuneae.  Fltnn  ui  ideiu  ■UDdpdnt,  tbe  auiriue 
tie  VIM  indlmriabl*.  tbt  mtti  or  womHi  *  who  put  a«niy  tbelr 
putoer  OHnniltted  adulliery.  Nothlor  oui  be  clwer  Quo  tbia, 
ud  It  li  In  HcsKUom  wltli  the  tradilion  d  ChrlM'*  teKhinr, 
pniMrvedbrS(.Lakeaai>)and  bySkPiuiaCoTi'Lii).  But 
Che  editor  of  the  Ffnt  Oocpel  bu  Intradiind  bopelea  coDtniion 

■_„  ., ,_..     ..J  repments  Ois  Phari«»e«  u  Mklng  (or 

'^  ''11-4.  Tbe  Jepdih  cbeoLoglajii  were 
kme — the  achoo]  oE  ShaiumAl — ■.r^ed 
I  o(  unchOHlity  mu  tnlinded.     C'f. 


1  Inlnpretitlaa  ol  Dt  !< 


Hi^  aup^  to  fft  a.  Saw  t^lenrly  CbrisL  BhouM  be  rspr 
u  reoinrmlDff  iLDd  lapportinff  wiat  He  bba  said  by  di 
(H  In  Mk.)  Out  the  pumWon  or  Dt  21  wh  n  concei 
hnnuo  wcakDeii,  and  that  a  higher  prluciple  wu  to  bi 
pnrpoae  ol  Ood  M  declwed  Id  lin  l^^.    Qui,  inil' 


I  luumtnted  u  Bving  tbit  naii. 
0  On  Meal  prinolple.    Ihui  Be  ji  i 


__  _._ prinolplt.    _. 

Dt  Z4.  Interpreted  in  the 

—  -iknowledBO  the 


iide  U 


ontuKdU 


Hme  exception  to  Ihc  p 
notldeDlJcal.  iDSniher 
(lOwn  >>i  •ijii;>  (but  BO. 
bereuInX  Tho  two  clou* 
the  phrKH  fn^  13~t.  whici 

bJended  with  Mk.'a  oarra' 


editor  of  Ut.  bu 

•duclnff  Into  it  »  dnu»  wi]l<:h 

irtierin°hli  Gogpel  (fiZO  he  hu 
the  Mstltisiui  togia)  in  »b 


brmi  It  Into  toconlann  with  the  Uimio 

<l  conns  the  inylnK  o[  E"  inay  b*  M  genuine  uid 

i«KkI01I.l>.    It  Is  qulEa  poHbU  that  diirlit  ahauld 

one  OGcaiJon  taugbt  aa  Uk.  repreaenla  Him,  and  on 

e  sanctioiKd  th*  nocea^tr  ol  diraicc 

a  good  deal  ol  probabHIty  in  Che  mppi 

ot  lact,  He  apnled  to  ttii  " 

'    '  Ihouin  ipildf 


ndealinian  Church  to  Hii  >dnip1e  st 

luonlie  It  with  tbe  luppoHd  UwihlnB  of  the  OT.  and  Chi 
tisnalerred  by  UL  Into  Uk.'a  Darmttie. 

Mtlfiltv.  ThenadlniandlntnprebitlDnofltkTKareobH^ui 
AcooidlnE  to  one  reading,  ■■fa/,'^  n,n  >£  ^aiuTi,  m 
'   -'"--   "    -igtllil.  to  the  edfcC  IhaC  Chri. 


Fap^ri  duarrrtJ  at  Auaan,  p. 


*e  aa  reoorded  by  M 
word!  which  mlghl 
baa  pnjbaUy  ciuac 
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aayinn  may  be  found  in  Ht  5i7-so.  it  is  quite  probable  that 
w.u/w  are  genuine  BayinM  of  Christ  spoken  on  some  occasion 
when  their  meanii^  oould  not  be  mistaken,  as  a  paradoxical 
expression  of  the  permanent  Talue  of  the  moral  elements  in  the 
or.  But  as  Vney  now  stand  they  hopelessly  confuse  the  plain 
tenor  of  the  Sermon.  The  fllnstrations  given  in  ^-^-.s^-^  make 
it  clear  that  the  '  fulfilling '  of  v.i7  meant  to  make  clear  the  true 
qpiritual  meaning  of  the  Law.  But  ▼v.iB.id  interpret  vXn^Snu 
In  another  sense ;  namely,  to  reaffirm  and  cany  out  in  detail, 
which  is  indeed  in  harmony  with  the  teaching^  of  Rabbinical 
Judaism,  Imt  is  inconsistent  with  the  plain  meanmg  of  the  rest 
of  the  chapter.  If  w.u.  19  be  omitted  as  extraneous  to  this  con* 
text,  and  due  to  the  practice  of  the  editor  of  bringing  together 
sa>ings  which  in  any  way  bear  upon  the  same  subject,  the 
meaning  of  vv.it.  ao-u  ig  quite  clear.  Christ  did  not,  as  His 
adversaries  argued,  subvert  Uie  Law.  He  reafflnned  its  spiritual 
princij^es,  and  nve  to  it  a  deeper  meanint;  than  that  arrived 
at  by  Babbinicu  exegesis.  The  *  righteousness '  of  His  disciples 
was  to  exceed  that  of  the  Pharisees,  because  it  would  be  hosed 
upon  a  more  s^tual  understanding  of  the  principles  under- 
lying the  or  revelation. 

(2)  The  near  approach  of  the  Kingdom. — A  still 
more  difficult  proolem  is  raised  by  the  question, 
Did  Jesus  Christ  promise  that  Ae  would  come 
again  on  the  clouds  of  heaven  within  the  life- 
time of  the  veneration  to  wliich  He  spoke  ?  The 
Palestinian  Church,  as  represented  by  the  First 
Gospd,  certainljjr  believed  that  this  was  the  case. 
But  did  they  misunderstand  Him  ?  And  the  ques- 
tion may  l!e  raised  in  an  earlier  form.  Nearly 
iJl  the  terms  used  in  sayin^B  of  this  nature  were 
familiar  technical  theological  terms  in  use  in  the 
apooJyptic  writings,  which  expressed  one  side  of 
contemporaiy  Messianic  exiiectation.  E,g.  *the 
Son  of  Man,  '  the  clouds  of  heaven,'  the  *  eoniiiii; ' 
of  the  Son  of  Man,  *the  throne  of  glor}',*  'the 
coming  age,'  'the  day  of  judgment,'  the  division 
between  righteous  and  wicked,  the  condemnation 
to  Grehenna,  tlie  inheritance  of  the  Kingdom  by 
the  righteous,  the  feast  in  the  Kingdom,  and 
'  eternal  life ' — all  these  fonned  imrt  of  the  ordinary* 
mental  equipment  of  every  writer  wiio  tried  to 
express  the  hopes  of  Israel  under  apocalyptic  ini- 
ageiy.  Did  the  Lord  use  them  of  Himself,  or  did 
the  Falestinian  Church  try  to  express  her  faith 
and  belief  in  Him  as  the  Divine  Messiah  by 
transferrinc  to  Him  the  phrases  and  the  imagery 
of  current  Messianic  belief  ?  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  show  that  the  second  sup])osition  is  the 
more  probable,*  but,  so  far  as  the  present  writer 
can  judge,  they  have  failed  in  their  aim.  For  it  is 
impossible  to  disentangle  all  apocalif'ptic  imagery 
from  Christ's  teaching,  without  entirely  de.stroy- 
ing  the  credit  of  the  Gosjiels  as  historical  records. 
T%i8  kind  of  imagery-  and  metaphor  Ls,  of  course, 
more  accumulatea  in  the  First  (rospel  than  in  the 
others,  and  one  or  two  phrases,  as,  e.g.,  the  *  end '  or 
'  consummation  of  the  age,'  and  *  the  throne  of 
glory/  occur  only  in  it,  but  still  all  the  Gos[)els 
contain  a  good  deal.  If  Christ  did  not  speak  of 
Himself  as  the  '  Son  of  Man '  and  of  His  '  coming ' 
at  the  Last  Day,  and  of  other  similar  things,  then 
we  have  no  solid  ground  for  belieWng  that  any 
flaying  recorded  of  Him  Ih  genuine. 

But  if  we  assume  that  Christ  did  use  of  Himself 
this  apocalyptic  language,  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
more  important  question.  Are,  then,  the  conceptions 
which  His  sayingM,  as  they  are  arranged  m  the 
First  Gospel,  seem  to  convey,  to  be  taken  as  a  part 
of  the  real  teaching?  And  here  we  whall  neces- 
Barily  have  to  take  into  consideration  the  following 
facts  amongst  others. 

(a)  It  seems  clear  that  Christ  ninst  Iitive  given 
ntterance  to  words  which  left  ujx)n  the  minds  of 
the  early  disciples  the  impression  that  He  had 
promised  to  come  again  shortly.  For  tluH  con- 
ception not  only  per\'ades  the  Synoptic  (.iosi>els, 

*  S.g.  K  hat  been  anpi^  on  linguistic  groiinds  that  Chritit 
eoold  not  have  ipoken  of  Himself  as  the  '  8on  of  Man,'  and  that 
modi  of  the  apocalyptio  imagen'  in  Mk  13,  Mt  t24,  is  due  to 
the  Uending  of  a  Jewish  Apocai}'pee  with  genuine  sajiiigs  of 


Christ    Bat  the  former  tbedirv  is  still  unproven,  and  the  second 
exqpeUcal  device  to  solve  a  difilculty. 


is  ID  TOPCCHIiful 


but  is  found  in  almost  ever^'  part  of  the  NT  litera- 
ture. 

(6)  It  was,  however,  inevitable  that  any  expres- 
sions of  time  to  which  He  gave  utterance  should 
have  been  interpreted  by  His  Jewish  adherents  to 
imply  a  short  time  literally.  For  if  we  grant  for 
a  moment,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  He 
had  foreknowledge  of  the  future  development  of 
liistory,  it  is  clear  to  us  now  that  it  would  have 
been  inconsistent  with  His  methods  of  teaching  to 
have  unveiled  to  His  disciples  the  historical  details 
of  future  a^es.  On  the  other  hand,  He  may  well 
have  wished  that  His  return  should  be,  as  it  has 
been,  the  soul's  iK)le-star  of  His  lovers  in  every 
successive  age,  and  have  left  the  perio<l  of  His 
Coming  veiled  in  ambiguous  language.  In  that 
case  the  early  Jewish  Church  has  been  influenced 
bv  the  contem|K)rary  Messianic  belief  whicli  always 
placed  the  coming  of  the  Messiali  in  the  near 
future,  and  has  selected  from  Christ's  sayings 
those  which  were  most  easily  intenireted  to  con- 
vey the  impression  of  the  nearness  of  the  Kingdom. 

This  win  partly  explain  the  large  i»art  which 
sayings  referring  to  the  near  approach  of  the 
Ivmgdom  play  in  the  First  Gosi)el.  Some  of  these 
occur  only  in  this  Goswl,  as,  e.g.,  1(F  13"-»-  *-^  ^-^ 
19Ma  2o^-a.  zi-46  In  other  cases  a  saying,  the  original 
form  of  which  was  found  in  the  Second  Gosi)el,  has 
l)een  moditicd  so  as  to  make  it  express  clearly  this 
idea.     For  example,   in  Mk  9^  occur    the  words 

*  until  they  sec  the  kingdom  of  Cod  come  with 
jwwer.'  Although  a  reference  to  the  immediately 
preceding  verse  would  naturally  suggest  that  this 
coming  of  the  'kingdom  of  uod'  was  identical 
with  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  with  His 
angels,  the  words  taken  by  themselves  nii^it  be 
interpreted  by  the  reader  to  refer  to  the  Trans- 
figuration which  follows,  or  to  some  later  event, 
such  as  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  or  the  Fall  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  editor  of  the  First  Gospel  has  been 
unwilling  to  leave  them  in  this  ambiguity,  and  by 
changing  them  into  *  the  Son  of  Man  coining  in 
His  Kint^dom,'  interprets  them  unmistakably  of 
the  comin«j  in  clorj- with  the  angels  (IG"),  which 
he  then  l)elicveu  to  be  a1x)ut  to  take  place  during 
the  lifetime  of  some  to  whom  the  words  were 
originally  si)oken.  Again,  in  Mk  14®*  occur  the 
words  *y<)n  sliall  see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  power,  and  coining  with  tlie 
<'Iouds  of  heaven.'  The  e<litor  of  the  First  (iospel 
(.Mt26^)  inserts  Ixifore  *you  shall  »ee'  the  words 
dr  dprt.  This  phrase  is  difficult,  because  the  words 
should    mean   *  from    this    present  moment '  (cf. 

*  Matthew,'  l.v. ).  But  since  the  ^>eriod  between  the 
Crucifixion  and  the  Resurrection  must  on  any 
interpretation  be  cx<'ludcil,  it  is  probable  tliat  the 
words  mean  *you  shall  soon,  shortlj',  see,'  etc. 
That  is  again  an  expression  of  the  belief  of  the 
editor  that  the  Second  Coming  was  near  at  hand. 
A  similar  case  is  found  in  Mt  24-^,  where  the  editor 
inserts  into  Mk.'s  discourse  the  word  *  immedi- 
ately,' thus  again  linking  the  Second  Coming 
closely  with  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem. 

These  facts  suggest  irresistibly  the  conclusion 
that  the  editor  or  the  tradition  which  he  follows 
has,  by  atrcumulating  saying  of  one  kind,  and  by 
modifying  others  to  some  slight  extent  in  order  to 
give  them  the  rconired  meaning,  given  the  ini- 
l>ression  that  the  I^ml  taught  a  nearness  of  His 
coming  to  inaugnrute  the  Kingdom,  which  goes 
beyond  what  lie  Himself  originally  intended.  He 
spoke,  no  doubt,  of  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man 
in  glorj",  using  ap<x'alvptic  language,  which  He 
may  or  may  not  have  intende<l  to  he  taken  liter- 
ally. The  early  Jewish  (.hurch  has  interpreted  it 
quite  literally,  and  read  into  it  that  element  of 
immediacy  which  is  presupposed  in  all  a|)ocalyptic 
writings.     He  forecast,  no  doubt,  the  catastrophe 
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to  which  the  shortsijjlited  policy  of  the  Jewifih 
authorities  woa  hunting  that  ilt-stajred  people. 
The  early  Church  linked  tOEOther  Cheite  two  claaaea 
of  ntterance,  and  believed  (hat  both  would  receive 
their  fullilmenl  at  the  same  period. 

If,  then,  we  mnst  allow  for  Bome  over-empliELais, 
Mime  foreehorteninK  in  the  presentation  of  thin 
conception  in  the  First  Gospel,  we  shall  naturally 
ask  if  there  is  not  evidence  that  Christ's  teaching 
anticipated,  in  fact,  a  longer  development  of  his- 
tory than  that  here  presupposed.  Even  within 
the  First  Gospel  itself  many  of  His  sayings  suggext 
A  different  interpretation  from  that  put  upon  them 
l}y  the  editor  (e.if.  the  parablea  of  the  Mustard 
Seed,  the  Drag-net,  and  see  below).  And  when 
we  pass  to  the  writers  who  have  eniancipat«d  them- 
selves  from  ilewish  theological  conceptions,  we  see 
that  Christ's  words  were  regarded  as  presupposing 
n  longer  development  of  historical  events  than  that 
anggested  by  the  First  Gospel.  This,  of  course,  is 
true  of  the  later  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  of  the  Fourth 
-Cospel,  and  of  St.  Luke.  And  the  verdict  of  the 
liistorian  munt  be  that  the  JewisEi-Christian  inter- 
pretation of  Christ's  words  upon  this  point  ia  not 
likely  to  be  most  accurate,  because  it  is  Jewish 
and  Decanse  it  is  early.  Rather  tFiese  two  factom 
would,  in  the  natore  of  things,  concur  to  impel  the 
first  Jewisli  Christians  to  an  inter]>retation  of 
His  saj^ings  which  Ls  one-sided,  and  in  part  over- 
«mphaai«d,  just  because  it  is  local  and  early.  The 
best  interpreter  of  much  that  Christ  taught  has 
been  the  later  development  of  litstory. 

(3)  Thcsropeo/e/maoKpri.—Uii-  known  that  the 
later  Jewish  theologians  bad  no  strictly  formulated 
views  of  the  relation  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  future 
Messianic  nalvation.  In  soioe  fewpasvafres  of  their 
writings,  especially  in  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  it 
would  seem  as  though  they  looked  forward  to  the 
admittance  of  GentDes  into  the  Kingdom  on  equal 
terms   with  the  Jews,  sim|'~  -■  .1     r 

obedience  to  God  (cf.  Sill,  i 

prevailing  tendency  was  very  dilterent.  When  ttie 
Kingdom  came,  the  Gentiles  wontd  be  annihilated  ; 
or  they  would  be  condemned  to  everlanting  punish- 
ment in  Gehenna ;  or  they  would,  if  they  were 
righteous,  participate  in  the  Messianic  salvation, 
but  only  as  proselytes,  or  as  subjects  of  the  Jewish 

To  the  early  Jewish  ChrUtians,  who  had  Imen 
trained  in  such  conceptions  as  these,  it  was  inevit- 
able that  Christ's  teaching,  if  it  were  universal  in 
ultimate  scope  and  intention,  implicitly  rather  tlian 
explicitly  should  seem  to  point  to  a  national  rather 
than  a  universal  Kin^om.  That  this  was  the 
belief  of  the  first  disciples  at  Jerusalem,  the  first 
half  of  the  Acts  bears  witness.  Only  the  pressure 
of  circumstances  could  force  the  Apostles  to  go 
back  to  Christ's  words,  and  to  see  that  they  bore 
within  them  the  seeds  of  a  belief  in  a  universal, 
spiritual  monarchy,  which  was  qnite  unlimittMl  in 
scope.  It  needed  a  vision  to  convince  St.  Peter  of 
this,  and  Oal  3  shows  how  difficult  the  lesson  was 
for  him.  In  this  respect  the  First  Gospel  has  a 
twofold  outlook.  Underlying  the  surface  there 
may  clearly  he  seen,  in  the  words  of  Christ  which 
are  recorded,  expressions  which  wonid  naturaJly 
convey  the  implication  that  Christianity  was  in- 
tended to  influence  alt  mankind.  The  gospel  was 
to  be  preached  to  all  nations  (24").  The  disciples 
were  to  make  disciples  of  all  nations  (28»).  Many 
were  to  come  from  east  and  west,  and  sit  down 
within  the  Kingdom  (8").  The  Kingdom  was  to 
be  given  to  another  nation,  and  to  be  taken  from 
the  Jews  (21'').  But  these  sayinj^  have  all  the 
appearance  of  words  which  were  interpreted  in  a 
limited  sense  by  the  editor  of  the  Gospel.  If  the 
Kingdom  was  to  come  immediately  after  the  fall 
of  Jemsalem,  then  the  preacliing  to  the  Gentiles 


could  be  but  a  superficial  process.  It  was  to  be 
'for  a  testimony.'  Moreover,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  Gospel  to  suggest  an  nnconditioned  efinality  of 
Jew  and  Gentile.  The  supposition  is  rather  pro- 
bable that  the  editor  aesamed  that  such  Gentiles 
as  became  Christians  wonld  do  so  as  prosslytes  of 
the  Jewish  -  Christian  Church.  They  were  to  be 
'made  disciples,'  that  is  to  nay,  to  be  merged  in 
the  Jewish -Christian  Church.  If  they  had  not  the 
fitting  wedding  garment,  they  wonld  be  excluded 
from  the  Kingdom  ;  and  the  garment  probably 
symbolizes,  in  the  editor's  mind,  the  'righteinis- 
ness'  which  was  to  t>e  greater  than  that  of  the 
Pharisees,  only  as  being  hosed  upon  a  deeper  insight 
into  the  spintual  intention  01  the  Mosaic  Ijiw, 
which  by  no  means  permitted  any  relaxation  of 
its  obligations. 

Here  again  wc  must,  as  it  wonld  seem,  make 
some  allowance  for  over-empba-sis,  dne  partly  to 
artificial  arrangement  of  Christ's  sayings,  partly  to 
a  limited  insight  into  their  true  scope  and  meaning, 
which  was  due  to  past  religious  training.  Some 
lapse  of  time,  some  clearing  of  spiritual  vision  by 
the  actual  facts  of  life  when  Christianity  came  into 
contact  with  pagan  peoples,  was  needed  before  it 
conld  be  realizeu  that  if  Christianity  was  intended 
for  tiie  Jew  first  and  also  for  the  Greek,  it  never- 
theless was  to  include  them  both  in  a  position  of 
absolute  equality,  and  to  appeal  to  men  without 
respect  to  differences  of  race  or  creed.  See  also 
GospEL-s,  Lnoi't,  LuK);  (Gospel),  Mark  (Gospel), 
Papias,  Sermos  on  the  Mount,  etc. 
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WiLLOuonflY  C.  Allen. 


HEALS.— The  prevalent  custom  amongst  the 
Jews  in  the  time  of  Jesns  was  to  have  two  formal 
meals  in  the  day.  Both  these  are  referred  to  more 
than  once  in  the  Gospels  by  the  terms  ipioTar  and 
turrw  (cf.  Lk  14",  wTiere  Iwth  words  occur  in  the 
same  context),  and  wo  know  from  these  writings 
that  it  was  to  either  of  these  meals  that  fleets 
were  invited  to  partake  of  the  festive  hospitality 
of  their  friends  (cf.  1*"  11"  M'"-).  Besides  these. 
it  was  enstomaiy  to  have  an  informal  meal  at  an 
early  hour  of  the  day  [ixpiTuiiia  or  Sfmror  rpuwdr), 
which  was  a  very  light  repast,  consisting  of  a 
piece  of  bread,  or  bread  with  some  accompanying 
relish,  snch  as  oil  or  melted  butter  (Robinson, 
flfli"  ii.  18).  This  meal  is  only  once  reterreil  to 
in  the  NT  (Jn  21"-"),  and  there  the  word  used 
is  the  same  as  that  which  occurs  in  the  Lnknu 
narrative  of  Jesus  'dining'  (dpurrv)  In  the  Phari- 
see's house  (Lk  ll""-). 

(Pr  S9=  [i.xxi=3ii»  (ticb.i). 
ma  wniim  jkl  the  preaent  time  conBt^tutcfl  the  hruhfivt  of  ihr- 
popi^KOA  In  P^enLne.  It  li,  moreover,  prob«b!ft  that  it  ii  Ibis 
meal  nhich  ia  oOled  In  tbe  Tulmiid  the '  early  nacli '  ^^'^^fi  ne). 
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thoofffa  Edenheim  refer*  this  descriptive  title  to  the  iptrfv  of 
fihe  NT  (see  his  Life  and  Time*  qfJanu  the  MestUth,  ii.  ]fi05  n.  3 ; 
cf.  also  Plummer,  '  St.  Laike,'  In  Internal.  Crit,  Com.  on  Lk 

The  mid-day  meal,  corresponding  somewhat  to 
the  modem  luncheon,  was  partaken  of  at  hours 
varying,  according  to  rank  and  occupation,  from 
10  a.m«  till  noon  {ShtMcUh,  10a).  It  was  partaken 
of  immediately  after  the  business  of  the  forenoon 
was  concluded,  whether  in  the  market-place  (Mk 
7*),  in  the  syna^gue  (Edersheim,  vol.  iL  p.  205 ;  cf. 
1  K  13?),  or  during  the  heat  of  the  middle  of  the 
day,  when  the  labiurers  were  compelled  to  desist 
from  their  field  work  (cf.  Ku  2^*).  Josephus  informs 
us  that  the  Jews  were  required  by  tneir  Law  to 
make  their  breakfast  {dpiffTorouTaOcu)  at  noon  on 
Sabbath  days  ( Vita,  54,  cf .  also  Gn  43i«- '-»  and  2  S 
24^,  where  the  LXX  has  (us  &pas  dplffrov,  which  is 
rendered  by  Pesh.  'till  the  sixth  hour').  This, 
too,  was  generally  a  meal  of  a  simple  character, 
oonsistin^  of  bread  with  parched  com,  tlie  former 
being  moistened  with  a  little  vinegar  (Ku  2^^),  or 
of  bread  broken  down  into  a  bowl  of  pottage, 
together  with  some  weak  or  diluted  wine  {ffrdfufop 
e&ov  K€K€ft€urfUifov,  Bel "  [LXX,  Swete*8  ed.]).  Fish 
grilled  by  laying  it  upon  the  hot  charcoal  {dtfOpcuctd) 
was  ^Lso  a  common  article  of  food  accompanying 
the  bread  (see  Jn  21'). 

The  principal  meal  of  the  whole  day  was  the 
^vyor,  which  was  eaten  after  the  day's  work  was 
finished  (see  Lk  17^).  This  would  naturally  be 
about  the  time  of  the  going  down  of  the  sun, 
which  will  explain  the  Lukan  narrative  of  Jesus 
and  the  two  disciples  at  Emmaus  {irpbt  iaHpaw,  Lk 
24?"').  This  was  the  time  of  the  day  when  Jesus 
is  recorded  by  the  three  Svnoptists  to  have  mira- 
culously fed  the  multituaes  {&pa  iroXXi^,  Mk  6^; 
^(at  M  ytwofUwTfS . . .  koI  ^  &pa  ^di;  iraprjXOer,  Mt  14^'; 
4l  8i  lifiJpa  lip^aro  K\lv€tp,  Lk  9").  The  Passover 
was  also  eaten  during  the  evening,  and  it  was  at 
the  conclusion  of  that  festal  meal  {furd  rb  deiirr^o-ai) 
that  Jesus  instituted  the  Feast  memorial  of  His 
death. 

We  flnd  numerous  references  to  the  iunt*  in  the  writings  of 
Jossfdias,  from  whom  we  learn  inddentaHy  that  this  was 
nsiMUlj  an  elabmmte  meal  and  closely  connected  with  sacrificial 
feastinf  *  '''^  sometimes  it  was  prolonged  to  a  late  hour,  which 
may  enlain  the  Preacher's  reference  to  the  dangerous  habit  of 
over-eating  before  retiring  to  sleep  (Ec  6",  cf.  To  S^ ;  Jos.  VUa^ 
44, 88,  J  m.  VI.  iv.  1,  xiv.  xv.  11,  etc. ;  3  Mac  ^*). 

The  principal  constituent  of  every  meal  was 
bread,  which  was  regarded,  indeed,  as  the  meal 
itself.  So  much  so  was  this  the  case,  that  the  word 
'bread'  (orf^)  was  used  by  the  ancient  Hebrews 
either  for  bread  in  particular  or  for  food  in  general 
(see  Eneye.  BiU.  art  *  Bread,'  vol.  i.  col.  604).  It 
waa  over  the  bread  that  the  blessing  was  pro- 
nounced which  was  thus  supposed  to  liave  been 
spoken  over  all  the  rest  of  the  solid  food  eaten 
onrinff  the  first  part  of  the  meal.  So  strongly 
was  this  held  hj  all  Jews,  that  for  them  bread 
assumed  a  j^«t-sacred  character,  and  elaborate 
rules  were  devised  for  its  treatment  at  table  (see 
Edersheim,  op.  eit.  vol.  iL  pp.  205-210). 

The  Hebtaistic  fmyu*  mprS*  occurs  again  and  upain  as  a 
moaym  tor  an  ordinary  meal  (Mt  IS^,  Mk  7^,  Lk  14i  »,  cf.  Jn 
nu,  Gn  48U  [LZX1,  Ex  S»  [LXXj,  etc,  see  art  Bebad  above 
aad  in  Hasttng**  DB,  voL  i.  p.  Slb^j.  Keeping  this  fact  in  minri, 
m  an  enabled  to  feel  the  force  of  Jesus'  words  in  His  great 
■acramental  dlsoonrse  (Jn  (P>-^  and  also  to  understand  the 
•me  reaaoD  for  the  rejection  by  the  Jews  of  His  reiterated 
dalma.  It  was  not  that  their  interpretation  of  His  words  was 
eanial  (d  w.iMS).  <  There  was  no  gross  mimindentanding  on 
thair  part*  but  a  clear  perception  of  the  claim  involved  in  the 
Lonfls  wcmis'  fWestoc^  Gctpei  qf  8t.  John^  ad  loe.).  The 
In  whldi  He  couched  these  claims  were  such  as  would 
DO  real  difficulty  to  a  thinking  Jew,  as  they  might 
_  bt  paralleled  oat  of  his  sacred  literature  (•  m^te  ^  C»nf  > 

BnadL  wUdi  k  the  representative  and  symbol  of  all  earthly 
food.  Ii  tiM  type  of  Him  who  is  the  Representative  Man,  impart- 
Iqf  Im  to  aa  who  wm  partake  of  His  Sphit 


On  three  different  occasions  we  are  told  that 
Jesus  was  the  invited  guest  of  a  Pharisee ;  and,  so 
far  as  the  circumstances  in  each  instance  testify, 
it  was  at  one  of  their  ordinary  meals  that  He  was 
present.  It  is  remarkable  that  it  is  St.  Luke  who 
records  all  these  occurrences,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  is  noteworthy  that  he  uses  three  different 
expressions  in  his  wording  of  the  formal  invita- 
tions {tfa  <pdy(i  fier  avroG,  Lk  7"  ;  ^irwi  dpurTfyrg  irap 
ain^f  1 1*'  ;  aafi^Ttfi  ip^yeip  Aprow,  14*).  Not  only  are 
the  invitations  couched  in  varying  phrases,  but  St. 
Luke  uses  different  words  when  referring  to  the 
attitude  of  the  guests  at  the  meals  {KaT€KXl6rj,  7^ ; 
djfiT€0€y,  11";  ffvratKuceifjJpwp,  14").  There  is  every 
probability  that  in  each  case  it  was  the  mid-day 
meal  to  which  Jesus  was  invited.  It  became 
customary  amongst  the  Jews  to  make  three  elabo- 
rate meals  on  the  Sabbath  day  ('Obeerva  diem 
Sabbati;  non  Judaicis  deliciis,'  quoted  by  Plummer, 
op.  cit.  p.  354).  So  much  so,  indeed,  was  this  the 
case,  that  specially  devised  rules  were  made  for 
carrying  out  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  feasts, 
and  special  spiritual  benefits  were  supposed  to  be 
conferred  on  those  who,  overcoming  tne  difficulties 
interposed  by  poverty,  supplied  themselves  with 
the  choicest  procurable  food  for  tliat  dav  (see  Peak, 
viii.  7,  and  tne  examples  quoted  from  Shabbnth  by 
Lii^htfoot  in  his  Hor.  Heo.  ct  Talm.  on  Lk  14* ;  cf. 
Eocrsheim,  op.  cit.  ii.  52,  437 ;  Farrar,  Life  of 
Chrvtt,  ii.  119  n.').  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  one 
of  these  Sabbath  meals  that  a  fellow-guest  of 
Jesus,  on  hearing  Him  speak,  answered  with  the 
exclamation,  'Blessed  is  he  that  shall  eat  bread 
(^7rrat  dprow)  in  the  kingdom  of  God'  (Lk  14*"), 
referring,  of  course,  to  the  popular  Jewish  idea 
that  the  Messianic  Kingdom  was  to  be  ushered  in 
by  a  banquet,  and  that  feasting  was  to  be  the 
chief  occupation  of  those  who  shared  iU  glories 
(cf.  Is  25'), — an  idea  which  finds  a  place  in  the  illus- 
trative teaching  of  Jesus  on  the  universal  char- 
acter of  the  future  Kingdom  of  God  (cf.  dvakXidii- 
(Towrai  iv  rj  BoffCKciq,  rod  BeoO,  Lk  13^;  see  Wendt, 
Lehre  Jesu,  ^Qg*  tr.  vol.  i.  pp.  217,  221). 

At  first  sight  it  may  seem  strange  that  Jesus 
should  countenance  the  Jewish  custom  of  Sabbath 
banqueting,  which  was  carried  to  such  excess  that 
its  character  for  luxury  became  proverbial.  At 
the  same  time  we  must  remember  that  the  prin- 
ciple which  lay  at  the  root  of  this  method  of  feast- 
ing was  the  honour  of  the  Sabbath  day  (cf.  three 
quotations  from  Shahhath  illustrative  of  this  in 
Lightfoot,  op,  cit.  iii.  149).  Nor  was  this  practice 
out  of  harmony  with  Jesus'  views  and  teaching  on 
the  Sabbath  rest,  so  long  as  it  was  conducted  in  a 
spirit  of  humility,  mutual  toleration,  and  charity 
(cf.  Lk  14'^'*^).  It  is  of  interest,  and  in  this  respect 
not  without  significance,  to  notice  tliat,  on  the 
last  Sabbath  spent  by  Jesus  before  His  Passion, 
He  was  the  chief  guest  at  a  festive  meal  {iirolrj<rap 
o^w  a&r^  deiTPoif  ixtt,  Jn  12^).  This  was  probably  on 
the  evening  of  the  Sabbath  day  as  it  was  drawing 
to  a  close  and  passing  away,  when  festivities  were 
of  the  most  liberal  and  elaborate  character  {epuloB 
Inutiores) ;  and  it  is  evident,  from  the  three  narra- 
tives (St.  Luke's  story  of  the  anointing  of  Jesus  by 
the  *  woman  who  was  a  sinner '  [7'n  can  scarcely 
be  a  record  of  the  same  event  [see,  however,  Heng- 
stenberg.  Com.  on  St.  John,  Eng.  tr.  pp.  1-33,  etc.]) 
that  it  made  a  deep  impression  on  tne  minds  of 
Jesus'  followers  (cf.  Mk  14»,  Mt  26^-,  Jn  12*). 
From  the  way  in  which  St.  John  dispenses  with 
the  use  of  the  nominative  before  the  verb,  it  would 
seem  that  this  meal  was  of  a  semi-public  char- 
acter, designed  to  do  honour  to  Jesus,  and  that 
the  house  of  *  Simon  the  leper*  was  made  the 
meeting-place  for  all  who  wished  to  meet  Him  (cf. 
Westcott,  ad  loc.,  and  Edersheim,  op.  cit.  ii.  357  f.). 
It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  way  in 
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which  Jesus  makes  use  of  the  opportunity  afforded 
by  His  presence  at  these  meals  on  the  Sabbath,  to 
inculcate  lessons  of  large-hearted  charity  even 
when  His  host  is  inclined  to  be  the  discourteous 
critic  (Lk  7"  1138.«ft  Hi'-,  cf.  Jn  127'-).  There  is 
no  appearance  of  disapproval  in  His  attitude  to- 
wards what  was  tending  to,  if  it  had  not  already 
become,  an  abuse,  because  there  were  latent  possi- 
bilities for  good  in  the  ioyous  and  festive  Sabbath. 
It  was  to  these  possibilities  that  He  directed  His 
attention. 

Acting  on  these  principles,  we  can  understand 
His  words  and  deeds  on  the  evening  when  He 
instituted  'the  Lord's  Supper'  {Kvptcucbv  BeTirvov, 
1  Co  11^).  As  we  have  seen,  the  Jewish  custom 
was  to  constitute  the  bread  the  representative 
food  at  their  meals.  In  the  same  way  wine  was 
considered  the  representative  drink.  Many  and 
elaborate  rules  were  formulated  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  blessings  were  to  be  said  over  these,  and 
the  discussions  arising  out  of  the  etiquette  to  be 
observed  degenerated  into  meaningless  verbalism 
(see  Berakhothj  35a,  36a,  416,  referred  to  by  Eders- 
heim,  ii.  206).  In  spite  of  this  spiritual  decadence 
and  barren  ritualism,  Jesus  did  what  was  charac- 
teristic of  His  general  teaching.  He  rescued  the 
primitive  act  from  its  debased  surroundings,  and 
the  wine  blessed  (r6  von/jpiw  rijt  eHKoylai)  became 
the  means  of  a  participating  of  'the  blood  of 
Christ'  {Koivupia  roO  aXfiaroi),  and  the  loaf  blessed 
and  broken  {rby  dorow  dr  KXQfiev,  dproy  ei^Xo7i^a$) 
l)ecame  the  joyful  (e^a/>um^as)  communion  of 
'  the  body  of  Christ '  (cf .  1  Co  10»«- 1  l»-a7,  Lk  22^^, 
Mk  U'"-,  Mt  26*'-).  In  a  spirit  somewhat  similar 
He  dealt  with  the  elaborate  ceremonial  washings 
which  His  Jewish  contemporaries  sought  to 
elevate  to  the  rank  of  a  compulsory  religious  rite 
(Mt  15«=Mk  1^',  Lk  II» ;  for  a  description  of  thU 
tJewish  practice  during  meals,  see  Eaersheim,  ii. 
207).  Not  the  least  remarkable  of  the  lessons, 
objective  and  spiritual,  inculcated  by  Jesus  was 
that  in  which  He  transformed  what  had  become  a 
tedious  and  worse  than  meaningless  series  of  forms 
into  a  beautiful  example  of  socifd  service  and 
personal  humility  (see  Jn  13*''',  cf.  Lk  22").  By 
this  single  act  He  gathered  up  into  one  the  various 
customs  of  His  day,  including  the  hospitable  one 
of  the  guests'  feet  being  washed  by  tneir  host's 
servants  before  they  sat  dowm  to  eat,  and  taught 
His  disciples  the  du;nity  of  labour  in  the  service 
of  humanity  (cf.  Mt  18*'",  see  Westcott  on  13*, 
and  Plummer,  *  St.  John '  in  Cajnb,  Gr.  Test,  ad 
loc,).  Nor  must  we  omit  to  note  here  that  the 
Church's  Eucharistic  meal  constitutes  the  most 
emphatic  object-lesson  of  the  essential  oneness  of 
all  Christian  people  in  a  brotherhood  as  extensive 
as  her  own  borders,  as  intensive  and  real  as  any 
of  the  clainiH  of  Jesus  to  rule  within  the  sphere  of 
human  thought  (cf.  irdyre$  bk  i/fieU  ddeX^ntl  itrrt  Mt 
23» ;  and  Philem  "). 

Several  different  words  are  emj)loyed  by  the 
Evangelists  to  denote  the  bodily  attitude  of  the 
Jews  at  their  meals,  all  of  which,  iiowever,  imply 
that  the  custom  was  to  recline  with  the  body 
stretched  out  (cf.  Edersheim,  ii.  207).  In  this 
respect  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  differences  in 
usage,  and  the  preferences  for  one  or  more  of  these 
words  which  characterize  each  of  the  writers.  St. 
Luke,  for  example,  uses  a  word  no  fewer  than  5 
times  which  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  NT  (icara- 
KXierjyai,  7**  U^  24» ;  KiXTOKXivciv,  9"'  ").  Hobart 
states  that  in  his  use  of  the  active  voice  St.  Luke 
is  employing  *  the  medical  term  for  laying  patients, 
or  causing  them  to  lie  in  bed,  placing  them  in 
certain  positions  during  operations — making  them 
recline  in  a  bath,  etc.'  [Tlie  Medical  Language  of  St. 
Luke,  p.  69 ;  cf.,  however,  Luke  2^  12*^).  As  might 
be  expected,  this  Evangelist  exhibits  a  richer  and 


more  flexible  vocabulary  than  the  others.  On  the 
only  occasion  of  his  usmg  the  verb  KaraKtloOaL 
(Lk  5^[D  has  here  iLvaKtiiLhtav])  for  sitting  at  meals, 
he  seems  to  employ  it  because  he  has  already,  in 
the  immediately  preceding  context,  made  use  of 
the  same  word  to  express  a  different  idea  (cf.  5^). 
The  same  might,  of  course,  be  said  of  St.  Mark, 
who  has  this  word  in  the  same  two  senses  in  the 
parallel  narrative.  It  is  not  probable,  however, 
that  St.  Luke  sacrificed  his  customary  literary 
independence  by  a  verbal  copying  of  St  Mark, 
who,  moreover,  uses  the  same  word  for  Jesus'  re 
dining  at  Supper  in  Bethany  (Mk  14'). 

Of  the  5  different  words  employed  by  the  four  Evangelists 
when  speaking  of  sitting  down  to  meals,  St.  Luke  uses  all 
(«i>M(Ai»iif  twice,  mfturiirrut  4  times,  itnuut^Bm  with  its  com- 
pound wvr-  5  times,  m»T«utU09m  once,  ««r««Ai»iii>  6  times)  j^  St. 
Matthew  uses  three  («i>««Aii'iiif  twice,  ktmviwruf  once,  kftuut^Bm 
and  its  compound  rv>-  7  times) ;  St.  Mark  uses  four  {kftuikitut 
once,  ifmwiwTUf  twice,  JumuurBtu  and  its  compound  n/*-  6  times, 
Km^tuUU^mt  twice) :  St  John  is  characteristically  limited  in  his 
use,  and  employs  only  two  of  these  words  («i>«r/rriii>  5  times, 
JkvMMJr^M  4  times  without  any  empIo3rment  of  its  compound). 

In  the  narrative  of  the  conversion  and  call  of 
Levi  (Matthew),  which  is  common  to  the  three 
Synoptists,  St.  Luke  is  the  only  one  who  expressly 
states  that  Jesus  was  the  guest  of  the  new  dis- 
ciple (Lk  5*),  the  latter  having  made  a  feast  in 
honour  of  his  recently  discovered  Master.  St. 
Matthew  uses  the  vague  expression  4^  rp  oUlg, 
(Mt  9^%  which  may  mean  '  inside  *  as  contrasted 
with  *  outside  *  {iirl  rb  rcXtiytoj',  9*),  where  lay  the 
scene  of  Levi's  call  (cf.  Plummer,  ad  loc.),  St. 
Mark,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  have  under- 
stood that  Jesus  was  the  host  and  not  the  guest 
(cf.  KaraKeurOai  oArhp  4r  rp  olKlg,  ain-oO,  Mk  2*',  where 
his  use  of  the  same  pronoun  in  the  same  sentence 
would  point  to  this  interpretation ;  see  also  avr- 
cuf^Kearro  r<}  *lri<rov,  2^;  riau  ffwawaKtifUvuv  o-ot,  Lk 
14}^;  rott  ffuyavaKtifiivots  [sc.  my  'Hpdjd-g],  Mk  6*^). 
On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  seem  at  all  certain 
that  either  of  these  two  writers  connected  the 
conversion  of  Levi  with  the  entertainment  (cf.  xal 
iyivrro,  Mt  9**^;  koX  ylverai,  Mk  2",  which  marks 
the  commencement  of  a  fresh  narrative).  It  is 
improbable  that  St.  Luke  acted  merelj  the  part  of 
interpreter  by  introducing  his  categorical  assertion 
as  a  gloss  {xal  iir<Urfa€v  Soxht^  fuydXrjv  Acvcls  a6T<j^ 
K.T.X,,  Lk  5^),  thus  doing  away  with  a  previous 
ambiguity.  It  is  more  likely  that  he  had  sufficient 
oral,  if  not  documentary ,  authority  to  justify  his 
statement  (the  word  dox"^  is  peculiar  to  St.  Luke, 
and  is  used  by  him  only  once  afterwards  as  a 
general  equivalent  for  dpiarw  1j  Seiirpoy,  14***-) ;  and 
we  have  St.  Mark's  authority  for  connecting  the 
conversion  of  Simon  and  Andrew  with  hospitolity 
to  their  newly- found  Master  and  His  otner  dis- 
ciples (Mk  i»ff'»ff').  Whether,  however,  this 
partaking  by  Jesus  of  a  Sabbath-meal  in  the  house 
of  Simon  Peter  was  secondary  to  the  purpose  of 
healing  the  fever  -  stricken  TrcvOepd  roO  ^ifiuroi, 
would  be  difficult  to  determine.  Nor  must  we 
forget  the  possibility  that  St.  Luke's  authority  for 
the  statement  that  Jesus  was  the  guest  of  His 
latest  convert  Levi  may  have  been  influenced  by 
the  parallel  case  we  are  here  noticing — the  con- 
version of  the  brothers  Simon  and  Andrew  and  the 
subsequent  entertainment  in  their  own  house  of 
the  newly  discovered  Messiah  (cf.  Jn  1**). 

LmiUTiTRB.— See  for  discussions  of  the  last-mentioned  ques- 
tions, Wright,  Synopsis  qf  the.  Gospels  in  Greskt  pp.  16  f.,  23,  etc. ; 
Plummer,  '  St.  Luke '  in  Intemat.  Crit.  Com.  p.  159  f. ;  Qould, 
'  St.  Mark,'  ib.  p.  41 ;  O.  Iloltzmann,  Leben  Jesu,  £ng.  tr.  p. 
206;  cf.  art  'Matthew 'in  Encye.  BibL  ooL  2986 f.;  B,  Weiss, 
The  Life  of  Christ  (T.  &.  T.  Clark),  vol.  it  p.  126  n. » ;  Bengel, 
(rnonum  oj  the  JfT  on  Mt  9io ;  and,  for  the  problem  as  to  the 
identification  of  Matthew  and  Levi,  which  is  germane  to  that 
we  are  discussing,  see  Zahn's  EitUeit.  in  das  XT,  ii.  p.  261. 

J.  R.  WILLIS. 

HE18URE8.— See  Weights  and  Measures. 
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WEmkTOn.—Introductory.— The  title  <  Medi- 
atoT '  is  applied  to  our  Lord  in  the  NT  only  by  St. 
Paul  (1  Ti  2»)  and  the  author  of  Hebrews  (8*  9"  12=*). 
In  Gal  3^*  ^  St  Paul's  argument  implies  that  there 
is  an  important  sense  in  which  Christ  cannot  be 
fitly  callea  a  mediator.  Here  Moses  is  described  by 
this  title,  and  the  mediator  (generic)  is  sharply  dis- 
tinguished from  God.  Moses  was  a  person  comine 
between  two  contracting  parties,  God  and  Israel, 
with  the  consequence  that  the  law  administered 
bjT  Moses  is  apparently  in  opposition  to  the  pro- 
mises of  God  which  depend  upon  God  only.  Ob- 
viously Christ  is  not  such  a  mediator  as  Moses. 
He  does  not  come  between  two  contracting  parties, 
for  He  Himself  is  the  representative  human  re-  , 
ceiver  of  God's  promise,  €knd  the  Divine  Son  ' 
through  whom  we  receive  that  promise.  He  in- 
cludes both  parties  in  His  own  Person,  instead  of 
coming  between  them.  He  is  not  the  instrument 
of  a  contract,  but  the  embodiment  of  a  Divine  gift. 
This  passage  implies  that  Christ  united  God  and 
man,  two  parties  previously  at  variance,  in  a 
wholly  unique  manner.  And  the  same  truth  in 
asserted  in  the  verse  which  calls  Him  'the  one 
mediator  between  God  and  men'  (1  Ti  2^).  In 
what  sense  St.  Paul  calls  Christ  a  mediator  will 
be  shown  more  fully  in  §  8. 

!•  The  Syooptie  OospelB.— Although  these  do 
not  employ  the  title  '  mediator,'  they  throughout 
imply  that  the  teaching,  life,  and  death  of  Jesus 
were  mediatorial.  The  familiar  old  division  of 
His  mediatorial  functions  into  tliose  of  Prophet, 
Priest,  and  King  is  roughly  correct,  though  it 
may  be  better  to  designate  them  as  those  of  Pro- 
phet, King,  and  Redeemer.  By  such  a  division 
we  are  able  to  find  a  more  natural  place  for  those 
passages  in  the  Synoptic  Gos])el8  which  speak  of 
His  atoning  work,  than  if  we  use  the  word  '  Priest.' 
We  are  also  able  to  do  more  justice  to  the  truth 
tliat  He  revealed  Himself  ha  already  the  Messiali 
during  *  the  days  of^  his  flesh,'  and  did  not  teach 
that  His  Messianic  Kingdom  was  only  an  affair  of 
the  future. 

(a)  The  '  wisdom  *  of  our  Lord  impresseil  His 
hearers  at  Nazareth,  and  when  they  were  offended 
at  the  difference  which  they  noted  between  Him 
and  His  humble  family,  Jesus  said,  '  A  prophet  is 
not  without  honour,  save  in  his  omti  country-,  and 
in  his  own  house'  (Mt  13^^^).  Here  He  seems  in 
some  way  to  claim  the  ofiice  of  a  prophet.  And 
there  are  several  passages  wliicli  show  that  the 
ordinary  people  inclined  to  regard  Him  as  a  Pro- 
phet.   See,  fully,  under  art.  Prophet. 

(6)  He  is  also  King.  He  claimed  to  fulfil  the 
Jewish  expectation  of  an  ideal  King,  the  Mes-siah. 
This  cannot  be  reasonably  disputed,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  this  claim  did  not  represent  all  that  He 
was  and  all  that  He  demanded.  The  confe-ssion 
of  His  Messialiship  bv  St.  Peter,  the  dispute  be- 
tween His  disciples  for  places  of  honour,  and 
especially  the  desire  of  the  sons  of  Ze)>edce  to  sit 
on  His  right  hand  and  His  left,  cannot  be  thrown 
aside  as  legendary  inventions.  Nor  can  we  fail  to 
see  the  Messianic  meaning  of  His  triumphal  entry 
into  Jerusalem,  His  trial  and  answer  to  the  high 
priest  (Mk  14**),  and  the  inscription  *The  King 
of  the  Jews'  upon  the  cross.  Ajwirt  from  His 
Messianic  claim,  His  life  and  His  death  become 
unintellu^ble,  although  He  used  the  actual  title 
very  seldom,  and  rather  avoided  it  on  account  of 
the  political  associations  which  clung  to  it.  See, 
fnrtlier,  artt.  King  and  Kingdom  of  God. 

(«)  Jesxis,  who  is  Mediator  in  revealing  God,  is 
Also  Mediator  in  redeeming  man.  He  offered  to 
the  Father  a  sacrifice  of  perfect  human  obedience 
which  effected  a  new  relation  between  Goil  and 
mankind.  It  was  a  reparation  to  God  for  the  dis- 
obedience of  man. 


In  dealing  ^dth  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ, 
we  have  to  consider  as  of  primary  importance  the 
place  occupied  by  His  death  in  the  theology  as  well 
as  in  the  history  of  the  Synoptics.  It  is  frequently 
asserted  or  hinted  that  He  did  not  foresee  His 
death  until  an  advanced  period  in  His  ministry, 
and  that,  when  He  found  that  it  was  inevitable,  He 
did  not  attribute  to  it  any  |)ower  of  obtaining  the 
remission  of  sins.  These  two  theories  do  not  eluci- 
date the  Gospels,  but  simply  contradict  them.  All 
the  accounts  of  our  Lord  s*baptLsm  represent  Him 
as  hearing  the  words  which  dei'lare  that  He  is  the 
Son  in  wliom  the  Father  is  well  pleased  (Mt  3", 
Mk  \^\  Lk  3*).  He  was,  therefore,  from  the  first 
conscious  that  He  fulfilled  the  Isaianic  picture  of 
the  Ser\'ant  of  the  Lord,  who  dies  as  a  guilt- 
offeHng  for  the  people.  In  submitting  to  baptism. 
He  identified  Himself  with  a  race  that  has  smned  ; 
in  submitting  to  the  subsequent  temptation,  He 
identified  Himself  with  a  race  which  suffers  when 
Satan  lures  it  to  sin.  He  also  predicted  His  death 
early  in  His  ministry.  He  is  tiie  bridegroom  who 
will  be  taken  away  in  the  midst  of  joy,  and  H  is 
disciples  will  faat  at  that  day  (Mk  2«-  *).  I^ter, 
He  tells  how  He  has  to  submit  to  the  baptism  of 
His  Passion,  and  feels  Anguish  until  it  is  accom- 
plished. He  dreads  it ;  but  He  desires  it,  because 
it  is  the  necessary  preliminary  of  His  kindling  a 
sacred  fire  on  earth  (Lk  12^).  With  these  >vords 
we  must  compare  the  question  addressed  to  the 
ambitious  sons  of  Zebedee,  whether  they  can  drink 
of  His  cup  and  be  baptized  with  His  baptism  (Mk 
10*^).  The  baptism  and  the  cup  represent  the  will 
of  the  Father  with  all  the  sufiering  which  the 
doing  of  that  will  entailed.  What  that  sufiering 
was  the  story  of  Gethsemaue  tells  us.  It  wa.««  there 
that  He,  vritli  a  final  effort  of  His  human  will,  identi- 
fied Himself  wholly  with  the  Servant  'wounded  for 
our  transgressions.'  liut  this  identification  had 
been  outlined  long  before  in  the  words,  *  Whosoever 
would  be  first  among  you  shall  be  servant  of  all. 
For  verily  the  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be  ministered 
unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom 
for  many'  (Mk  10*).  This  acceptance  of  death 
was  not  a  mere  examjile  of  perfect  resignation. 
He  had  taught  His  disciples  not  to  fear  those  who 
kill  the  body  (Mt  KF*).  He  had  assured  them  that 
*  he  that  findeth  his  life  shall  lose  it ;  and  he  that 
luseth  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it'  (ICP).  But 
the  disciple  who  loses  his  life  for  Christ's  sake  does 
not  necessarily  win  any  life  except  his  own,  whereas 
Christ's  death  avails  *  for  many.'  With  this  pre- 
diction we  must  connect  the  words  used  at  the 
institution  of  the  Lord^s  Supi>er.  Assuming  that 
Christ  did  institute  this  sacrament,  we  ma}'  also 
lussume  that  He  who  taught  His  own  not  to  fear 
those  who  kill  the  body,  did  not  mean  that  when 
His  blood  was  shc<l  *  for  many '  it  was  shed  to  saAC 
them  from  being  killed  by  the  Jews  or  Komnns. 
Whether  He  did  or  did  not  add  the  words  *  for  the 
remission  of  sins,'  Ho  must  have  meant  that  a  new 
covenant  was  being  made  between  Goil  and  man. 
His  death  had  some  s])ecial  value  in  itself,  or  else 
the  Church  would  not  have  continued  to  show 
forth  the  Lord's  death  (I  Co  U«).  The  sjiecial 
value  which  He  attached  to  His  own  death  is  made 
plain  by  the  account  of  the  Lord's  Supper  con- 
tained in  the  Petrine  (iospel  of  St.  Mark  no  less 
than  in  the  Pauline  Gospel  of  St.  Luke.  The 
shedding  of  Christ's  blood  seals  a  covenant  similar 
to  the  initial  covenant  made  by  Moses  between 
God  and  the  i)eoi)le  (Ex 24'"'') ;  it  consecrates  anew 
people  to  Goa.  It  also  fuliils  Jeremiah's  prophecy 
of  a  new  covenant,  of  which  the  very  foundation 
was  the  forgivenew*  of  sins  (Jcr  31^*).  And,  like  the 
blood  of  the  Paschal  lamb,  the  blood  of  Jesus  saves 
His  people  from  a  destruction  that  comes  frum 
God.     W  ith  this  sacrifice  of  Jesus  His  discriplcs  are 
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to  hold  commvinion.  Tlifiy  appropriat*  tlie  aUme- 
iiient,  and  as  they  appropriate  it,  it  liec:umea  fur 
them  a  propitiation. 

2.  Acta  of  the  Apoatlu  and  Epp.  of  St.  Peter, 
St>  Jnde,  ftnd  St.  Jainea>— The  simple  teaching 
about  onr  Lord  convevtri  in  Acta,  more  cepecially 
in  eliB,  1-12,  and  in  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter 
and  that  of  St.  Jude  and  of  St.  Jame«,  juRtiAeB  as 
in  placing  these  bookx  in  a  claivt  by  themselves. 
They  represent  a  tlieology  which  in  character,  if 
not  in  date,  ia  primitive,  and  in  cIokb  touch  with 
Judaiiim. 

(it)  In  Aria  Jesus  is  set  forth  as  Prophet,  Mexsiah, 
Son  of  God,  and  Kedeemer.  From  the  tint  }Ie  ii) 
the  LordJeiiis(,\'-"].     And  at  Pentecost  St.  Pet«r 

Erocloims  that  '  God  hath  made  him  both  Lord  and 
hrist,  tliis  Jesus  wliom  ye  crucified '  (2^).  He  is 
the  Prophet  whom  Moses  bad  foretold,  and  thosu 
who  will  not  hearken  to  Him  will  be  utterly  de- 
stroyed (3"- "J.  His  Mctsianic  lordihip  is  re- 
peatedly preached  ;  He  U  the  Holy  and  Righteonf 
One,  the  Prince  of  life,  the  Saviour,  the  Stone  or 
foandation  of  the  true  temple,  the  Stone  now 
exalteil  to  be  the  Head  of  the  corner  (3"- "  6"  4"). 
He  is  Lord  of  all  (10").  and  there  h  solvation  in 
none  other  (4").  MirocleH  are  regarded  as  Hiti 
work,  though  He  is  no  lon^^r  visibly  present.  He 
is  preparing  for  the  '  Day  of  the  Lord,'  when  the 
Divine  Kingdom  will   be  vindicated,  and  He  )i 


Himaetf  poured  out  the  Holy  Ghost  to  lit 
ciples  for  that  day  (2").     Moreover,   His 

Sonship  is  implied  in  the  expression  '  the  Father' 


4  used  in  the  hegiur 


7     2"). 


God  (9").  The  whole  miseion  and  work  of  Jesus 
is  therefore  mediatorial.  His  death  has  also  an 
atoning  mediatorial  worth.  Of  t,Teat  importance 
in  Acts  is  tlie  identtlifation  of  our  Lord  with  the 
suffering  Servant  of  the  Lord  in  Is  53.  Our  Lord 
had  so  identified  Himself,  ot^  m  shown  not  only  by 


ir  fathers  hath  glorified  his  Servant  Jesua*  (3"). 
When  I'hitip  meets  the  Ethiopian  eunnch  he  finds 
that  he  is  retkding  Is  53.  and  resolves  his  doubte  by 
explaining  that  tlie  vi(!arions  Kulferer  i^  .lesus. 
Acts  shows  plainly  tlrnt  the  ChriBtian  Chnrch  of 


the  most  primitive   period  applied   to  Jesus  this 

Erophecy.     '  Uf  a  truth  in  this  city  against  thy 
oty  Servant  Jesns,  whom  thou  didst  anoint,  both 


Herod  and  Pontiux  Pilate,  with  the  Gentiles  and 
the  peoples  of  Isniel,  were  gathered  together,  to 
do  whatsoever  thy  liand  and  thy  counHel  fore- 
ordained to  come  to  pass'  (i"'*). 


Tbese  Apostolic  worcb  «how  pr«;iKt 
kidedlhedutholChriit   Uedlcd.nat 


iDt  b«aUBe  It  wu  simply  inevilahLc  trcKn  the  Rur- 

a  which  Jams  Mvt^  &nd  mgaliut  wh^  Hfl  slru^Jed, 

HUB  God  IKniKll  requlFHl  it  u  an  indispensable  meanH 

reaUatkin  □(  His  vill  (or  duui.    It  took  plu^c  by  His 

■   ■      (SW),  It  HIS   forelold   by  His  pnphiU  (Bi»). 

"""'"■  ' ^ —  impomble  for  the  ApostJes  lo 

tcaOi  ol  Christ,  onlas  they  bed 
'■■-'"- >lwd»h 


Farther,  it  would 


uM  His  ontol  people. 
Uvfld  agftln  to  'prdon^ 


.nss 


jle.    Tbt  Servant  In  Ii 


ta,  though  be  died, 


ladsj-s.'    And  beause  they 

_- —  , , ChrM  had  rissn,  the  Bnt  Chrirtians 

were  able  to  nulte  the  death  al  ChrM  a  hindaincntal  thinjc  In 
(heir  K«>pei.  KepniUnoe,  teith,  bapUui,  the  gift  of  the  Iloly 
%fM.i,  an  the  distinctive  oilCs  which  flow  from  the  death  uid 
resurreeUon  of  JesusOhriit.  at.PeUraii*rtsbiinKlttod«peDa 
■cue  (<  sin  In  hisheuen  t^ydbtVlBf  (a  the  cnm.  They  tried 
to  dettror  Uie  Suiioar,  hot  Ood  thwarled  tbeir  effort  bv 
Him  fram  Che  dead,    thdr  ■  '        '     '  " 


U  we  compare  this  very  early  doctrine  with  that 
of  St.  I'aul,  we  see  that,  simple  though  it  is,  it 
is  radically  the  same.  And  acainat  all  modern 
attempts  to  represent  St.  Paul  oh  the  first  niiui 
who  inseparably  joined  together  the  thought  of 
Christ's  death,  of  sin,  and  of  atonement,  St.  Paul's 
own  words  protest :  *  I  delivered  unto  yon  first  of 
all  that  which  also  I  received,  how  tliat  Christ  died 
for  our  sins  according  to  the  Scriptures'  (1  Co  15^). 
He  aflinDa  that  he  received  it,  and  his  testimony  is 

(6)  In  First  Pele-r  the  mediatorial  character  of 
Christ's  death  is  always  present  to  the  writer's 
mind.  The  doctrine  oif  this  Epistle  may  possibly 
liave  been  inUuenced  by  that  of  St.  Paul,  but  it  is 
considerably  less  developed,  and  U  such  as  we 
might  well  expect  from  St.  Peter.  The  doctrine 
with  regarii  to  our  Lord's  Person  is  simple.  It  ia 
taught  that  He  existed  before  He  was  bom  on 
eartii,  for  He  was  not  only  '  foreknown  indeed 
before  the  foundation  of  tlie  world'  11"),  which 
might  not  necessarily  imply  a  personal  pre-exint- 
ence,  hut  His  Spirit  was  in  the  prophets  before  the 
Incarnation  (1"),  To  Him,  as  to  a  Divine  Being, 
glory  and  dominion  are  OHcribed  (5")-  In  conse- 
quence of  His  resurrection,  baptism  'saves'  un 
(3").  It  has  an  inward  power  to  cleanse  the  soul 
ia  response  to  the  interrogation  of  a  good  con- 
science, becanw  Christ  rose  and  lives. 

But  it  w  the  Passion  of  Christ,  the  '  precious^ 
blood,'  that  fills  this  letter  with  its  peculiar  glow. 
By  that  blood,  '  as  of  a  lamb  witliout  blemish  and 
without  spot,"  we  were  'redeemed'  (l'*").  It  is  a 
moral  redemption,  changing  a  former  '  manner  of 
life'  into  a  better  tvpe  of  conduct.  His  action 
involved  a  patient  endurance  which  it  is  the  ClirL''- 
tian's  duty  to  imitate  (2"  4'  3"-").  But  it  is, 
nevertheless,  an  objective  external  fact  before  it 
becomes  subjective  and  inward.  Christians  are 
'  elect  nccording  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God  the 
Father,  in  sanctification  of  the  Spint,  unto  obedi- 
ence and  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ' 
(I').  The  life  of  obedience  involves  sprinkling  with 
the  blood.  As  the  iBraelltes  were  received  into  a 
unique  relation  wi til  God  at  Sinai  by  being  sprinkled 
with  sacrificial  blood,  so  by  the  blood  shed  on  Cal- 
vary, a  new  elect  race  is  dedicated  to  God.  It  ie 
tliis  blood  tliat  lian  an  abiding  power  to  cancel 
sin.  What  Girist  did  in  His  Passion  is  clearly 
stated,  '  His  own  self  bore  our  sins  in  his  own 
body  upon  the  tree '  (2").  The  word  '  bear '  means 
both  'endure,'  and  'cany'  a  sacrifice  to  the  altar. 
So  Christ  both  endurefl  the  consequences  of  our 
sins,  and  carried  thom  to  the  croee  as  if  they  were 
His  own.  He  HufTered  for  sins  which  were  not  HIk 
own,  and  He  did  it  that  we  might  be  'healed.' 
Again,  St.  Peter  says  that  Christ '  suffered  for  sine 
once,  the  righteous  for  the  nnrigliteoUH,  that  lie 
might  bring  ns  to  Gwl'  (3").  He  is  urging  his 
readers  to  be  prepared  to  suffer  for  righteousness' 
sake ;  ho  hopes  that  their  conduct   may  siiencfl 


event  now  past.  It  is  the  solitary  death  of 
Christ '  for  sins  that  enables  us  to  go  to  God  and 
sets  us  right  with  God.  Like  St.  Pan)  and  like  the 
author  of  Hebrews,  St.  Pet«r  re^rds  the  death  of 
Christ  as  the  supreme  event  which  established  for 
mankind  a  free  commnnion  with  the  Father. 

(r)  The  EpUUe  vf  St.  Jnde  and  the  Second  of 
St.  Peter  do  not  add  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ  s 
mediation.  The  lascivious  sect  sfainst  which  the 
former  is  directed  seems  to  have  denied  the  reality 
of  the  Incarnation  and  of  the  Lordship  of  Chriit 
(v.*[,  which  the  writer  regards  as  essential.  He 
mentions  the  Holy  Spirit,  God,  and  our  1»rd 
Jesus  Christ  together  [v."),  and  ascribes  glory  to 
'God  onr  Saviour'  through  Jesua  Christ.    2  Peter 


MEDIATOR 

kIso  simply  awiuiTiBs  the  Divinity  &nil  mediatorial 
voik  of  ChriBt.  Tlie  writer  describes  himself  as 
'the  bond-Berrant  and  npostle  of  Jesns  Chrixt' 
(1'),  describes  Jesas  as  'Lord  and  Savionr'  (2^), 
speaks  of  growing  '  in  the  grace  and  knowledge  of 
■our  Lord  and  Snviotir  Jesus  Chrint'  (3"),  and  of 
cntmoce  into  hie  'eternal  kingdom '  (1"). 

(1^)  In  the  Spislle  of  SI.  Ja»Ks  little  is  Raid,  yet 
mniji  is  implied,  respecting  the  Person  of  Chnst. 
He  is  '  Lord'  and  ■  the  Lord  of  glory '  (2'|.  His  in 
the  'honourable  name'  (2^)  which  wiut  named  over 
ChriEtians  in  bautUm.  He  is  nnquestionably  re- 
garded as  the  Mediator  of  salvation.  For  the 
■word  of  truth,'  'the  implanted  word'  (I"'"). 
which  the  Christians  have  received,  haw  come  to 
them  throDgh  Christ,  and  He  in  called  '  the  judge ' 
who  'standeth  before  the  doors'  (5^'].  Alore- 
over,  the  opposition  manifested  by  St.  James  to- 
wards a  misuse  of  Christian  freedom  is  of  a  kind 
which  implies  that  he,  like  the  people  whom  he 
-demred  to  refute,  believed  tliat  faith  gains  bleHS- 
ings  from  God  through  Christ.  He  illustrates  the 
necesMty  of  good  works  by  instances  in  which 
'works  can  hardly  be  distinRnished  from  faith, 
bnt  are  its  neceasary  expression.  He  insiste  that 
Uod  reauirea  a  good,  ilife ;  but,  no  lens  truly  than 
St.  Paul,  he  insists  that  a  living  faith  is  requisite 
for  salvation.  There  is  no  developed  Cliristology, 
bnt  the  writer  who  calls  himself  a  '  bond-servant 
ol  God  and  of  Jesnii  Christ,'  and  is  mi  fnlChtul  both 
to  the  letter  and  to  the  spirit  of  Christ's  moral 
teachinSi  must  necesnarily  have  believed  that  He 
in  the  Mediator  between  God  and  man. 


ri  all  his  Epistles.  And  his  whole  teaching  con- 
cerning the  work  of  Christ  is  inseparable  from  the 
doctrine  of  Hia  Person.  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God, 
who,  as  such,  possesses  a  superhuman  and  Divine 
natore.  God  is  'the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesu^ 
Christ '(2  Col*),  and  the  Son  shares  in  the  spiritual 
immaterial  nature  of  the  Father.  In  his  earliest 
Epistles,  those  tu  the  Thes«alonians,  Jesus  is  called 
*the  Lord  Jesus,'  and  each  letter  closes  with  the 
prayer  that  His '  grace '  or  unmerited  kindness  ma^ 
be  with  Hie  people.  It  is  assumed  that  Jesus  is 
exalted  to  heaven,  is  the  Lord  ruling  the  Church, 
and  that  He  will  return  to  judge  the  world.  In 
the  second  group  of  Epistles — 1  and  2  Cor.,  Gal., 
liom. — thare  is  much  teaching  about  our  Lord's 
Person.      He  is  God's  'own  Son'  (Ho""'         '   ' 

■>ne  belongs  the    p'  " 
image  ol 

T  all,  God  blessed  for  ever.'  The  Son  of  God 
is  more  ancient  than  all  creation,  and  '  throu},'h 
him  all  things  were  made'd  Co  8').  He  existed 
in  heaven  behire  He  wan  'sent  forth  'on  eartli,  and 
this  coming  to  earth  was  for  Him  the  humiliation 
*>f  eichangiog  riches  for  poverty  (2  Co  8").  The 
last  two  facta  are  fundamental  in  the  next  group 
of  Eiristlea  (Col  1"^",  Ph  2^"). 

The  third  group  of  Epistles— Phil.,  Col.,  Eph.— 
iltnatratea  thesedoctrinen  more  fully.  Ph  a"-''  lays 
imoKl  atnas  nnon  the  self-sacriiice  involved  in  the 
Bon  of  God  taking  'the  form  of  a  servanL'  In 
keaTen  He  had  '  the  form  of  God,'  but  He '  emptiol 
lumMlf,  taking  the  form  of  a  servant,  being  made 
ID  the  likeness  of  men.'  This  likeness  is  elsewhere 
called  'the  Ukeness  of  sinful  flesh'  (Ho  8').  In 
Colotnans,  SL  Paul  attacks  a  snperstitious  theos- 
ophy  which  taugbt  that  worship  ought  to  be  paid 
to  some  intermediate  beings  who  come  between 
God  and  the  world — a  theory  which  implied  that 
God  conld  not  coiue  into  direct  contact  with 
Against  this  St.  Paul  insists  upon  the 
--'  work  of  the  Son  of  God  in  both  crea- 
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tion  and  redemption.  He  declares  that  the  Son  is 
the  '  image '  or  adequate  counter];art  of  the  Father, 
and  the  '  firstborn  of  all  creation,'  i.e.,  not  the 
tirst  being  created,  but,  as  the  context  shows,  ■  horn 
before  alT  creation'  (Col  1"-").  All  things  were 
created  tn  Him,  since  their  existence  was  con- 
ditioned by  His  thought ;  bg  Him,  sbce  it  was 
through  His  power  that  they  came  into  being ; 
utUo  Him,  since  all  creation  finds  in  Him  tlie 
snmmit  of  its  evolution.  All  things  cohere  in 
Him  (Col  1"],  and  it  was  God's  purpose  that  all 
things  shoulil  be  summed  up  in  Him  (Eph  l'"). 
The  sum  total  of  God's  attributes  dwells  in  Hint 
bodily  (Col  ?).  And  the  Church  is  an  organism 
without  which  Christ  deigns  to  regard  Himself  ax 
inconiplete,  because  without  the  Church  His  incar- 
nate life  would  not  continue  to  be  manifested.  It 
is  an  extension  of  the  Incarnation.  It  is  a  body 
in  which  Christ  Himself  lives  and  works  (Eph  1"), 
the  sufl'ering  of  its  members  comutetes  His  own 
(Col  1>*)  by  making  possible  a  further  application 
to  mankind  of  His  saving  power. 

The  Church  theretoR  eiiiti  to  pnniote  ■  certAin  rtlation  he- 
Spirit  ol  Ood'a  Son  ia  eipreiwil  In  the  wotSm  •  Abb*.  Fith«r.' 

the  PUber  in  GeUunune  (Mil  14K)  is  u»d  by  St.  Piul  to 
describe  ths  CThriaUui'i  ktUtudg  comnJe  God.  Ths  prominence 
ICivcii  by  at  Pan]  to  the  lova  or  God  for  nun,  For  ill  men,  for 
■Innm,  li  uoceulng.    Ilh  certaint;  at  Uod'i  love  reAs  on  all 

ms  that  Jcsua  died.  By  this  Ood  commendg  Mil  tove  towud 
III  (Ro  B>>  Thia  makes  it  obviona  that  God  will  rtve  u>  all 
lhinn(89).  And  (hi*  equally  prorei  Che  love  of  Cbriec  KCo 
£i«rKl<b  ^^\  ^>  death  ol  Uhriit  'a,  (heretore.  the  bighen 
proof  or  Uie  love  ot  the  Father  and  the  love  oF  Jenu  tor  mwi- 
kind.  The  mediatorial  worii  ot  the  Son  of  Ood  i*  a  proce»  in- 
tolVBd  in  the  whole  reUtlon  ol  Uli  IHrlne  Penun  to  the  world. 
But  lb  naa  f  ociuaed  in  one  ipvat  event— Uia  death. 

(6)  St.  Paul's  teaching  about  tht  death  of  ChrUt 
is  entirely  consistent.  He  teaches  that  there  are 
two  great  elements  in  the  process  of  the  individual 
man's  reconciliation  with  God.  The  first  is  his 
faith  in  Christ,  who  died  an  a  sacrifice  on  our 
behalf.  The  second  is  that  inward,  Htal,  and 
ethical  nnion  with  Christ,  the  '  life-giving  Spirit' 
I'olved  in  our  baptiiiin  '  into  Cbrut.' 


(l  Co  15*),  i 


'  price '  n  Co  5»  ;i>,  I  Ti  !?m  SH)  i»  inconuitent  with  our  need 
ot  IdendflcBlion  with  Chriit.  or  that  the  nionl  Identinalion 

an  imaKinary  talis  anlilhnia.  Bacriflce,  ri)-htly'undcnIaod, 
impliei  mininunlon  with  the  object  ncriDced.    And  ncnnienta 

which  ii  ci^  'hitfa.'  Baptlnu  )>«iin>  our  new  supematunl 
lite  (Ko  a<CL  the  Lord'!  Supper  iin|wti  to  ua  auetenancc  tor 
that  lite  {I  Co  loK-l  In  both  we  enter  inlo  union  with  a  Chrirt 
whodled,  and  died 'tor  ni'and  'tor  aat'lt.g.  ICobi',  Oal  H, 
Rd  gn,  Bph  f).  That  death  had  a  ipecial  meaning  for  man- 
kind aa  a  whole,  tor  (lod  t^e  Father,  and  tor  Chtiit  Utnuelt. 

(i.)  Tht  death  of  Chritt  rffcefcd n  reeonrilintioa.— 
By  it  we  were  reconciled  to  God  (Ho  6>-  ><■,  Eph  l'|. 
This  is  because  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the 
world  unto  Himself  (2  Co  fl'»),  and  those  who  were 
'alienated  'and  enemies'  Christ  has  reconciled  in 
the  body  of  His  Besh  through  death  (Col  l").  The 
action  of  Christ  is  identical  with  the  action  of  Go<l. 
In  Christ  living  and  Christ  dying  God  was  present, 
'  not  reckoning  trespasses.'  He  came  to  pardon 
when  He  might  liave  punished.  The  cross,  there- 
fore, manifests  the  love  and  pity  of  God.  And  the 
reason  why  the  love  of  Chnst  :'pi?ciallT  'con- 
straineth  us '  is  '  because  n*e  thus  judge  that  one 
died  for  all  (therefore  all  died) ;  and  he  died  for  all, 
that  they  which  live  should  no  longer  live  unto 
themselves,  but  unto  him  who  for  their  sakes  died, 
and  rose  again '  (2  Co  5'*'').  We  feel  the  constraint 
of  love  when  we  see  that  Christ  died  a  death 
which  was  a  subxtitute  for  our  clcath.  If  the  Son 
had  not  died,  we  should  have  been  left  to  experi- 
ence the  death  of  a  sinner  who  is  alienated  from 
God.     The  work  of  reconciliation  \rru<  done  by  the 


rather  through  the  Son,— done  auUide  ua  before 

(ii.)  T/ie  death  of  Christ  removes  the  lomlh  of 
God. — Sinners  are  exposed  to  GcmI'b  wrath  (lio 
l"-»2'5"'  11=").  ThUw-rath  in  not  vindictiveness, 
but  the  attitade  of  a.  loving  Father  towaxdH  that 
-which  deBtroys  the  very  life  of  His  children.  The 
■wrath  of  God  is  removed  when,  '  through  faitli,' 
the  sinner  accepts  Jeaos  as  a  'means  of  propitia- 
tion' (Ro  3^).  Grod  justifies,  neqiiits  an  righteoos, 
those  who  avail  themselves  of  that  force  which 
■wipes  away  their  sins.  In  providing  tliis  means  of 
propitiation,  God  did  something  to  counterbatanoe 
all  His  previons  forbearance  towards  sin.  He 
IDanifesteil  His  righteousness.  His  disposition  to 
treat  men  according  to  a  perfect  mora)  law.  When 
Bin  is  passed  over,  rightfioosness  is  not  manifested. 
But  it  was  demonstrated  when  God  showed  that 
He  could  not  forgive  except  at  the  tremendous  cost 
ot  sending  Hia  .Son  to  be  a,  means  of  propitiation  by 
Hii  blood.  The  death  of  the  -Son  was  an  oblation 
and  a  sacrilice  to  the  Father  (Eph  S^J,  wliolly  accept- 
able to  the  Father  on  account  of  the  ainlessness 
and  love  of  the  Snfl'erer ;  and  it  ia  wholly  adei^oate 
to  the  needs  of  the  hnman  Mul,  because  it  simnl- 
taneonsty  removes  the  sinner's  sin  and  his  fear  of 
thej[udgment  ot  God. 

(ill.)  Chris/  M  not  regarded  bu  St.  Paul  tu  liter- 
ally punished  /or  the  sins  of  all  mankind. — These 
Bins  are  not  transferred  to  Jeens,  for  men  who  do 
not  accept  Hini  aa  their  Saviour:ha.ve  still  to  answer 
for  their  sins.  They  are  still  under  the  wrath  of 
God  (Ro  1").  Nor_wei«  the  sins  of  those  who  God 
foresaw  would  repent  literally  transferred  to  Jesus. 
In  the  Hebrew  conception  of  the  ain-ofl'ering,  the 
offering  WBB  'moat  holy,' which  would  have  been 
impossible  if  na  had  been  transferred  to  it  in  any 
literal  manner.  At|  the  same  time,  Christ  ia  said 
to  have  been  made  '  sin '  (2  Co  5")  and  to  have 
l>een  made  '  corse'  for  as  (Gal  3"). 


oScrinc;  tl 
nUwlttwt} 


I  Dl  Uio  Mapt-nwt  <Lv  it^),  which  lymlnll 
)  of  the  InlquftiH  of  the  chiMrea  o(  Unci 
vmv  luHiwdtiitlonB  an  vnsewhat  uncertain.  What  {b  oertaLn 
Ii  Uub  In  £  Co  su,  Oal  3"  81.  I'BUl  rauuia  thut  Christ  «u 
tmt«d  ■■  ■  Blaner  in  order  that  ahrnen  luijfbt  become  rijrht- 
coui  \  that  He  ohaw  tc  dla  by  enudllidon,  a  deolh  which  in 
Jewiafa  eyee  was  aymbotLoa]  of  dod'a  ourae;  and  UuLt  In  dying 
B*  nallMd  Ood's  cone  or  oondemutloD  on  the  lioa  of  the  race 
of  wMch  He  bard  choeen  to  ba  a  menibar.  There  ia  iw  quoUon 
<■(  ■  litenl  penonal  pun[*hineob  ot  OhriaL  It  waa  a  valuntary 
entianca  en  His  part  Into  a  itale  Id  which,  by  a  profound  aym- 
pithy,  He  telt  our  calamity  u  though  II  were  Ula. 

Our  Lord   Hiuiitelf   had   shown 


enced  the  reality  of  this  connexion.  And  St.  I'aul, 
in  preaching  what  he  calls  '  the  word  of  the  cross ' 
BO  rullj  anti  vividly,  was  '  faithful '  to  '  the  mooh ' 
which  was  committed  to  Him  by  the  risen  Christ. 
He  preached,  aa  no  other  man  has  done,  the  Name 
■n'hicb  meana  that  Christ  saves  His  [leople  from 

«.  The  Epiatle  to  the  HebFBm.— (n)  The  nubject 
of  the  Epiatlo  to  the  Hebrews  ie  '  the  world  to 
iwme '  (2'|.  Thia  world  to  come  al  ready  exiata  and 
has  existed  from  the  Creation.  But  it  ia  regarded 
as  still  to  come,  because  it  has  not  yet  been  fully 
realized  in  time.  It  is  a  heavenly  spiritual 
counterpart  of  this  temporal  mnterial  world  in 
which  we  live.  The  material  world,  and  the 
JewiHh  systeiu  of  woraliip  which  belongH  to  this 
world,  are  not,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word. 
Teal.  Christianity  ia  the  jierfect  roli]j;ion,  njid  ia 
Kuperiur  to  Judaism,  becauae  its  oripn,  wonihip, 
and  priesthooil  helonc  to  the  heavenly  world  of 
which  Judaiam  ia  only  a  ahadow.  The  Revealer 
nf  Chriatianity  lielon^^a  to  the  heavenly  world. 
It  is  on  Hi?  mediation  that  the  existence  both  of 
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the  material  and  of  the  apiritual  world  depends. 
Heia  the  'effulgence' or  'radiance' of  God's  glory. 
I.e.  of  God's  i:ature  as  shown  to  thiues  created, 
and  the  imurcJs  of  His  essence ;  '  upholding  all 
things  by  the  »ord  of  his  power'  (l').  The  Son, 
through  whom  the  Father  mode  the  worlds,  was 
appointed  heir  of  all  things  prior  to  creation.  By 
His  almighty  word  (cf.  'God  said'  in  Gn  1)— a 
word  which  is  itself  an  act — He  carries  the  world 
to  its  goal.  I'his  Son,  as  eesentially  Divine,  is 
above  the  aii<;'!lB,  and  is  the  object  of  their  wor- 
ship (V).  He  is  above  Moses,  as  tlie  son  of  a 
house  is  sut>ei:i<>r  to  a  servant,  and  aa  the  founder 
of  a  house  is  superior  to  one  who  is  only  a  part  of 
theedia«!itaelt(3»-'). 

(6)  But  Jeauii  is  especially  onr  sympathetic  High 
Priest  '  who  hath  pawed  through  the  heavens ' 
(*").  Great  atrees  u  laid  upon  the  fact  that  He 
endured  all  tliat  we  endure,  ain  apart.  Having 
taken  fleah  and  blood,  and  become  in  all  things 
like  His  'broitiren,'  He  passed  through  tempta- 
tions, shed  IcuB,  suffered  death.  His  human 
Erayer  to  Goil,  offered  dnring  Hia  agony,  Has 
eard  on  account  of  Uis  ■  godly  fear.  He  was 
strengthened  lo  bear  His  burden,  and  was  made 
perfect  for  Hi.*  saving  work  by  the  discipline  of 
His  saflerings.  He  manifests  the  highest  degree 
both  of  sympath^and  of  probation,  and  is  therefore 
the  Rejiresciitjitire  of  man  to  God.  He  is  able  to 
enter  with  full  symwithy  into  the  lot  of  ignorant 
and  erring  iii.'>n.  He  also  poesesaes  the  other 
essential  liualilcation  of  a  High  Priest,  for  He 
waa  Divinely  ]ippointed.  He  who  proclaimed  Him 
to  be  His  Si>ti,  declared  Him  to  be  a  priest  for 
ever  after  the  order  of  Melcbisedek  (5^  •).  In  the 
reality  of  Hi>  haman  experience  and  sympathy, 
and  in  the  fai'l  of  His  Divine  calling,  He  resembled 
the  Levitical  priests-  But  He  diflered  from  them 
profoundly,  ihey  were  sinful  :  He  was  sinless. 
They  must  olfer  sacrifices  for  themselves :  Hin 
offering  waa  solely  for  others.    They  served  a  tern- 

Iwrary  sanrtiiiiry :  He  ministers  perpetually  in 
leavon.  He  further  differs  from  them  because  He 
is  a  priest  aft<ir  the  order  of  Melehizedek.  The 
priesthood  of  Melehizedek  had  these  two  great 
characteristics  :  it  was  especially  royal,  and  it  was 
independent  of  any  genealogy  ;  whereas  the  priest- 
hood of  the  Lcvitical  priests  was  not  more  royal 
than  that  of  all  the  laroelitee,  and  their  title  to  it 
rest«d  on  their  descent  from  Levi.  Christ  is  King 
as  well  as  Priest ;  and  as  His  Being  had  no  bepin- 
nine,  the  silence  ot  Scripture  about  the  ancestry  of 
Melehizedek  assinulatea  him  to  Christ.  And  since 
Abraham  the  Father  of  Levi  paid  tithes  to  Mel- 
ehizedek, lie  Hcknowledged  his  inferiority,  and 
compromised  the  Levitical  priests  by  so  doing. 
Their  priesthood  is  lower  than  that  of  Mel- 
ehizedek, wliii'li  was  an  archetype  of  that  of  the 
Son  ot  God  (7'"). 

(c)  The  sacrifice  of  Christ  had  these  notes,  (i.) 
It  was  the  expression  of  the  perfect  obedience  of  His 
mill  to  the  irill  qfthe  Father.  No  animal  sacrihcca 
con  take  away  sins.  They  rather  bring  sins  to 
remembrance  than  purge  them  away.  Bulla  and 
goats  cannot  give  to  Uod  a  conscious,  voluntary, 
moral  aocrilico.  Thia  the  Son  gave  ;  He  satislicd 
the  will  of  God  by  so  doin^ ;  '  When  he  conieth 
into  the  world  he  atath.  Sacrifice  and  offering  thou 
wouldeat  not,  iiut  a  body  didat  thou  prepare  for 
me.  ...  Lu,  I  am  come  to  do  thy  will.  O  God  ' 
(10»-').  By  thi^  offering  ot  Christ's  body,  which 
was  prepared  by  God  to  make  this  great  aacrilicc 
possible,  tlie  will  of  God  was  satisKed,  and  by  that 
will  we  ore  '  snnctilied.' — (ij.)  It  m  une,  ona  need 
not  be  repealed  yearly.  Every  day  the  Levitical 
priests  offer  sncriflces  which  cannot  cancel  sin. 
In  contmst  with  the  ineffectiveneaa  of  those  aocri- 
ticea,  offered  by  priestA  still  standing  day  by  day. 
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Christ  oflered  oua  H&critii.'e  on  the  cross,  and  then 
the  adequacy  of  Ills  oH'ering  was  proved  by  His 
sitting  down  on  the  right  bond  of  God  (lU").  Uu 
offering  is  valid  for  both  past  and  future,  and 
delivers  nien  from  '  the  tmnsgressions  that  were 
luider  the  first  coveniiut '  (SP),  in  addition  to  givin}; 
a  new  power  to  those  who  live  after  the  Incamii- 
tion  has  taken  place. — (iii.)  It  U  the  baiia  of  a 
'  ntno  covenant '  Cetaeen  God  nnd  man. 

The  bcM  oomntiiUUm  dUTgr  lOinevihiLt  nith  ngunl  to  the 
muiiiig  ot  Bi>->*.  But  Uw  nBCunl  (tplumtion  Ig  thai  Bince 
Uu  wonl  liaMaiT  DKWiC  both  eaitmiBt  or  ulliiiiicc  uil  ttala- 
SHU/  or  wUl,  the  word  <■  DHd  in  both  ncnHi,  uid  the  ■uthor 

■  comdoai  ol  no  IoeIcbI  difficulty  In  k  lulng  it.    Hs  munH 
tl  aod")  peopU,  ait  lim  hoilnc  been  taken  vnj  by  Christ, 

■  -*■■-  ' •--  —on  thu  lnhorit«Bce,  ihiic  reab  ol  Qod. 

<r  ChiiR,  who  Hlnuclr  Rmoced  tha  en- 
■  vbkb  bund  »aam  to  K.    Bat  the 

-.    _  -Bon  fundunentnl.     The  only  evcrifloe 

—  Bu*  Old  OamwDt  wbioh  (be  Jem  never  npeatad  vu 
Unt  wUcb  aiUblidied  the  oriain^  relstiOD  between  Ood 
Mad  tb*  Bebnw  peoplB  (Ei  %ff*i.  Tfali  wu  dHUoitvd  with 
klood.  Bo  ma  Uw  Naw  Covenuit,  the  blood  or  the  Son  beinK 
■tbgUoodoHbaooTBDUt'tU^  And  by  It  tbc  abole  region 
at  mui'i  appnaob  lo  God,  the  ayeteni  at  '  (be  heavenly  thinira' 
tbemielni,  wai  deanied  from  the  tatnt  ol  ain.  In  109  the 
writer  hH  In  ndnd  the  nordi  spoken  by  out  Lord  in  InHtitutiag 
Eii  Supper. 

(d)  The  effect  of  Christ's  death  on  man  is 
specially  described  by  the  ritual  words  'purify' 
(nrfopifeo'),  '  sanctify  [ifiAiem),  and  '  make  per- 
fect' iTiXiiour).  These  words  do  not  exactly  cor- 
respond with  the  terms  of  later  theologr.  They 
are  primarily  rittial  words,  though  they  involve  a 
tmlj'  ethical  conception  as  used  in  this  Epistle. 
They  mean  to  remove  the  sense  of  guilt  (9")  or 
■evil  conscience,'  to  dedicate  to  God  (Ifli"-"  13"f, 
to  bring  U)  titat  full  enjoyment  of  spiritual  privi- 
leges which  the  Levitical  priesthood  conid  not 
eflect  (7").  The  result  of  this  work  done  by  Chrift 
is  our  sense  of  forgiveness  and  free  access  to  Uod 
throiwh  Christ  (4"'i. 

(«)  The  Ascension  is  the  culminating  point  of 
the  Atonement  as  ofTered  by  Christ  to  God.  Aa 
■  High  Priest  after  the  order  of  Mclchizedek,  i.e. 
with  an  eternal  priesthood  which  belongs  to  tlie 
world  to  come,  Christ  offered  Himself  upon  the 
CT08B  (7"  9**'").  But  as  the  Aaronic  high  priest 
carried  the  sacrificial  blood  on  the  day  of  Atone- 
ment into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  so  Christ  entered 
beAven  '  through  his  blood'  having  obtained 
*  eternal  redemption  '  (9").  He  now  exereises  a 
priesthood  which  is  after  the  order  of  Mel. 
chiiedek,  but  at  the  same  time  fulfils  the  type  of 
the  Aaronic  high  priest's  action  within  the  veil. 
"°  rfJii  ~™ina  High  Priest  and  acts  as  such  (6*). 

.    an„ ..    ,.     _.,   .._„ 

to  God  for  ns  (9*),  continuously  interceding  on  our 
behalf  (7").  Into  all  His  intercession  the  value  of 
His  offering  is  nut,  so  that  He  is  '  the  minister  of 
the  sanctuary  above.  His  work  is  still  of  a 
sacerdotal  nature,  'it  is  necessary  that  this  hieb 
priest  also  have  somewhat  to  offer'  (S'^').  The 
■somewhat'  is  His  blood  or  life.  His  blood  retains 
its  sacrihcial  efficacy,  pleads  to  Uod  for  panlon,  and 
apeabs  peace  to  man. 

'We  have  an  altar'  (13'").  Unlike  the  Jews, 
even  the  Jewish  priests,  who  were  unable  to  par. 
take  of  the  sin-offering  offered  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  Christians  may  partake  of  Christ. 

Bu  'altar'  ol  which  they  eat  h. _ 

u-  in  heaven,  and  the  Lotd'I  tabic 
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■■  Oh  otmL  tbi 
flntHoutD  b 


I  variously  Interpreted 


the  place  OL 
at  w)(h  (he 


bi  th«  taHrnda.    Wheiber  t^e  altar  ben  ia ..  _ 

or  Uw  Lordr*  taMe  (ct.  Hal  P-  »,  Bik  W  tVO),  >  rHennoe 
CIm  XtacbaiW  Is  Inchlded.  And  In  that  rite  the  tdeadlng 
Obitm  dotb  by  tbe  Church  U  Joined  wltb  (he  pnwent  Inl 
camkm  vUeta  Be  makes  In  heaven. 


Christ  as  a  work  c)f  Divine  womhip,  Withont 
worship,  Christianity  would  be  merely  a  philo. 
sophy.  And  the  author  xatiafies  one  of  the  deepest 
needs  of  the  linman  soul  when  he  teaches  us  the 
relation  between  Christ  and  His  people  in  the  life 
of  intercession,  a  life  which  is  lor  the  Christian 
one  of  faith  and  confidence  by  virtue  of  all  tlist 
Jeeus  did  and  does.     The  onthor  also  teaches  u 

thing  of  the  p'  '" 
view  of  JudftiMii  IS  wholly  t 
whole  truth.  And  this  Epistle,  with  its  i)eculiar 
dignity  and  calm,  and  a  devotion  to  Christ  not  less 
real  than  that  of  the  Apoptle  of  the  Gentiles,  gives 
ns  a  fresh  insight  into  the  Divine  wisdom  wTiich 
made  Judaism  '  a  sacred  school  of  tlio  knowlc<lge 
ot  God  for  the  world.' 

S.  The  Jotaannlne  wpltln^— (a)  The  Ajioarlvpiie. 
—Whether  the  Apocalvpse  be  the  work  of  John 
the  Presbyter,  or,  as  tue  present  writer  believes, 
the  work  of  John  the  Apostle,  its  doctrine  of  the 
mediatorial  work  of  Christ  is  of  high  importance. 
The  book  li  full  of  the  exaltation  ol  Jesus.     He  is 


the  Messiah,  the  unique  Bon  of  God  (1*  3* 
the  Divine  Word  [19'').  He  is  the  lion  of 
tribe  of  Jndah,  the  root  and  offspring  of  David  (6° 
22").  He  is  the  Lord's  Messiah  lll>«).  By  His 
resurrection  He  has  become  Kuler  of  the  kings  of 
the  earth,  many  royal  diadems  are  on  His  bead, 
and  He  is  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords  f  1*  IS" 
17"  19").  He  has  all  anthority,  an  authority 
given  Him  by  God  {ff").  His  terrible  might  is 
suggested  by  the  description  of  His  feet,  His  voire. 
His  eyes,  and  the  sonnd  from  His  mouth  [1'**). 
With  God  He  shares  the  throne  of  heaven  (23''>), 
with  Him  He  receives  ascriptions  of  praise  from 
the  angels  and  the  redeeiiiejl  [5"  7").  He  comes 
seated  on  a  white  cloud,  like  the  lij^re  in  Daniel's 
vbion  (U").  He  is  the  Morning  Star  who  brings 
in  the  day  of  grace  (22").  The  coming  of  Christ  is 
the  coming  of  God,  and  when  the  coming  is  accom- 
plished God  is  railed  He  'who  is  and  who  was,' 
ond  no  longer  '  the  coming  one '  (l*- ■  4",  cf.  II"  IH°). 
He  holds  the  keys  of  death  and  Hades  (1"),  He  is 
'  the  first  and  the  last,  and  the  living  One,'  *  the 
.4.1pha  and  the  Omega'  (l"-  "  22"). 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  the  book  contains 
deep  appreciations  of  the  mediatorial  work  effected 
by  Christ's  death,  (i. )  It  Un  great  rlcnionntralion 
of  the  love  of  Jenia  (1').  (ii.)  It  it  a  dcnih  tchirh 
implies  that  a  redeeming  trork  mat  then  arcom- 
pluhcd,  and.  that  the  CkrittiaJtenjoiis a  liberty  which 
teas  vxm  by  that  death ;  '  He  lomied  us  from  our 
sins  by  his  blood ;  and  he  made  us  to  be  a  kingdom, 
to  be  priests  unto  his  God  and  Father '  ( !*■ ').  And 
in  5'-'*  the  Lamb  is  praiwyi  in  the  words,  "  Thou 
vvoat  slain,  and  didst  purchase  unto  God  with  thy 
blood  men  of  every  tribe  and  tongue.'  The  I.amb 
is  'standing,  as  though  it  had  Stcn  slain'  ;  it  is 
not  dead,  but  has  the  virtue  of  its  death  in  it. 
(iii.)  The  abiding  power  of  the  death  of  Christ  is 
shown  in  this,  that  it  is  the  lotirte  of  vioml  piiril;/ 
andof  moral  virtonj  under perMciition.  Even  the 
virgins  who  follow  the  Lamb  reach  heaven  only 
because  Chriut  'purehased '  them  (14*-').    And  the 


Lamb,  and  because  of  the  word  of  their  testimony ' 
(121').  The  blood  of  the  Lamb  therefore  did  some- 
thing in  the  past,  for  it  released  mankind  from  sin 


Christ  lived  and  witnessed.  The  mediatorial 
power  of  the  blood  of  Christ  is  therefore  a  jiower 
without  which  the  Christian  life  can  be  neither 
begun  nor  continned. 

(6)  The  Proloriue  of  St.  John^t  Goiptl  contains 
an  assertion  which  is  of  essential  importance  for 
all   subsequent   Christian   theology.     The  Divine 
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X6yos,  the  Word  Avho  *  was  God/  became  flesh,  and 
was  incarnate  as  Jesus.  This  Word  is  both  the 
expression  of  God  and  God  expressed.  The  origin 
of  the  title  is  to  be  sought  mainly  in  the  OT  and 
in  Palestinian  tradition.  But  St.  John's  use  of  it 
Avas  probably  partly  determined  bv  its  common 
occurrence  in  Greek  philosophy,  and  more  especi- 
ally in  the  writings  of  the  Alexandrian  Jewish 
philosopher  Philo.  His  doctrine  of  the  A6yos  is 
more  moral  and  less  metaphysical  than  that  of 
Philo,  more  Jewish  and  less  Greek.  Philo's  domi- 
nant idea  is  that  of  the  Divine  Becison,  St.  John's 
is  that  of  the  Divine  Word,  the  manifestation 
of  the  Divine  will.  The  Jewish  Targums  use 
the  phrase  Memra  or  Word  for  God  as  manifested 
in  His  action  on  the  world,  and  in  Wis  18^*  the 
almighty  Word  of  God  is  described  as  leaping 
down  from  heaven  to  smite  the  Egyptians.  The 
term  as  used  by  St.  John  denotes  inherence  in 
God,  as  a  thought  or  conception  inheres  in  the 
mind — m^iatorship  between  God  and  the  universe 
of  a  kind  which  implies  that  Qod  Himself  comes 
into  touch  with  the  universe — and  it  requires  as  its 
complement  the  other  title  '  only-begotten  Son.' 
In  rhilo  the  A^os  remains  a  vague  cosmic  force, 
in  St.  John  it  is  a  definite  Divine  Person  who 
becomes  Man.    See,  further,  art.  Logos. 

(c)  Although  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  word 
A^os  is  applied  to  the  Son  of  Grod  in  the  Pro* 
logue  onlv,  the  same  doctrine  pervades  the  whole 
b(x>k.  *We  beheld  his  glory*  (1")  b  shown 
to  be  true  by  the  record  which  follows.  In  the 
Synoptics,  Jesus  seems  to  speak  most  of  His  own 
ministry  and  of  men ;  here  He  rather  speaks  of 
Himself  and  His  relations  to  the  Father.  There 
He  frequently  distinguishes  Himself  from  His  dis- 
ciples m  His  relations  to  the  Father;  here  He 
takes  the  same  attitude  more  decisively.  He 
declares  Himself  the  Son  of  God  (5»  9»^  etc.),  the 
Son  in  a  unique  sense  (3'*'"  S^'^'etc.).  Distinct 
from  all  others  there  exist  the  Father  and  the  Son 
(3»4.  M  5i».«),  The  Father  is  the  Source  of  the  Son's 
being  and  action  (5^'*').  He  does  works  in  the 
Son ;  the  Father  and  the  Son  know  one  another 
(10"  8»).  They  love  one  another  (6»  14"  16») ;  they 
abide  in  one  another  (8*  14"^' ").  They  are  one,  tp 
( 10»  17"-  "• »).  As  the  Father  has  life  in  Himself, 
He  has  given  to  the  Son  life  in  Himself  (5'').  So  to 
see  or  to  reiect  the  Son  is  to  see  or  reject  the  Father 
(8**  14*  15^'"**).  Men  must  render  similar  honour 
to  the  Father  and  to  the  Son  (5»).  The  Son  existed 
before  He  came  into  the  world  :  He  was  before 
Abraham  (8"),  He  was  glorified  with  the  Father 
before  the  world  exist^  (17*):  He  came  from 
heaven  and  returns  to  heaven  (6^).  The  Father 
sent  Him  into  the  world  (3^^)  to  fulfil  a  certain 
mission  (5**  14"  etc.),  to  speak,  judge,  and  act  in 
His  Name  (8»  10«.  ^). 

But  the  chief  object  for  which  the  Son  came  was 
to  save  the  world  (3")  and  to  give  it  eternal  life 
(316.  S6  414  etc. ).  And  Jesus  is  Himself  the  life  ( 14«), 
and  came  that  men  might  have  it  more  abund- 
antly {W%  He  is  also  the  light  of  the  world  (3^» 
gi2  12*),  because  He  teaches  men  to  know  God  and 
His  Son,  and  this  knowledge  is  eternal  life  (17^'). 
Jesus  is  therefore  the  Mediator  of  the  life  and 
the  light  of  God  for  men.  How  are  they  to  re- 
ceive it  ? 

We  receive  eternal  life  by  attaching  ourselves  to 
the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  must  believe  on 
Him  (3^*).  Wo  must  obey  the  Son  if  we  are  to 
escape  from  the  wrath  of  the  Father  (3*).  We 
must  believe  His  claim  or  die  in  our  sins  (8^). 
We  must  abide  in  Him,  as  the  branches  in  the  vine, 
and  abide  in  His  love  as  He  abides  in  His  Father's 
love  (16^"^®).  Other  conditions  of  salvation  remind 
us  of  our  Lord's  teaching  in  the  Synoptics.  It  is 
necessary  to  be  bom  again  of  water  ana  the  Spirit 


(3^^),  and  to  eat  His  flesh  and  drink  His  blood 
(6"-»). 

The  last  injunction  reminds  us  that  the  Divine 
life  which  is  in  Jesus  becomes  available  for  the 
Christian  by  virtue  only  of  His  death.  It  is  some- 
times held  that  Jesus  is  represented  in  this  Gospel 
as  saving  men  by  revealing  to  them  the  truth 
about  G(^,  a  revelation  made  in  His  own  Person. 
But  it  cannot  be  said  with  justice  that  the  media- 
torial work  of  Jesus  in  this  Grospel  is  only  of  this 
prophetic  nature.  St.  John  records  a  great  deal 
about  the  death  of  Jesus  Avhich  implies  that  the 
death  has  a  propitiatory  character  in  the  Gospel  as 
well  as  in  the  First  Epistle.  In  1^  the  Baptist 
describes  our  Lord  as  the  Lamb  that  taketh  away 
the  sin  of  the  w^orld.  This  must  have  a  sacrificial 
meaning,  for  only  by  sacrifice  could  a  lamb  be  con- 
ceived as  taking  away  sin.  In  three  passages  (3^^ 
gas  i^^  Qij].  Lord  speaks  of  Himself  being  '  lifted 
up.'  Men  will  look  to  Him  for  life  as  the  Israelites 
looked  to  the  brazen  serpent  which  Moses  uplifted 
in  the  wilderness.  Agam,  after  He  has  been  lifted 
up  by  the  Jews,  they  wUl  know  that  He  is  the 
Messiah.  Lastly,  He  says,  'I,  if  I  be  lifted  up 
from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  myself ' ; 
the  Cross,  followed  by  the  Ascension,  will  be  the 
means  of  attracting  Gentile  as  well  as  Jew.  So  He 
is  the  Grood  Shepherd,  whose  very  vocation  it  is  to 
lay  down  His  life  for  the  sheep  (10^^).  His  laying 
it  down  is  wholly  voluntary,  but  it  is  Grod's  purpose 
and  His  own  for  His  earthly  life  (lO^^'*)*  St.  John 
regards  Caiaphas  as  unconsciously  prophesying 
that  Christ  would  die  for  the  well-bemg  and  the 
union  of  all  God's  children  (11").  In  12*' He  dreads 
the  appointed  *  hour '  or  crisis,  which  He  neverthe- 
less Imows  to  be  the  hour  when  He  will  be  glorified 
(12^),  this  glory  being  the  manifestation  of  His 
character  in  the  great  passage  from  His  trial  and 
death  to  His  Ascension  (cf.  17').  He  ascends  to 
heaven  by  the  way  of  the  cross ;  and  this  ascent 
shows,  as  nothing  else  can,  what  He  is.  He  also 
compares  Himself  in  12^  to  a  grain  of  wheat  which 
bears  fruit  only  if  it  dies,  otherwise  '  it  abideth  by 
itself  alone.'  Here  our  Lord  makes  His  whole 
influence  depend  upon  His  death ;  because  He  is  to 
perish.  He  will  be  the  source  of  life  to  others. 
'  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man 
lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends'  (15")  His  death 
is  therefore  the  fullest  revelation  of  His  love.  And 
in  17"  He  sanctified  Himself,  deliberately  dedicated 
Himself  to  the  Father  in  death,  that  so  He  might 
establish  for  men  a  dedicated  relationship  with 
God. 

Ch.  6  throws  further  light  on  our  Lord's  teaching 
about  His  Atonement.  The  great  discourse  therein 
contains  three  sections,  the  first  Christological 
(e*"**),  the  second  more  definitely  Soteriological 
(6*i-«i),  the  third  Eucharistic  (6"-»).  In  the  first, 
Jesus  requires  belief  in  Himself  as  the  living  Lord, 
and  bread  of  God.  In  the  second,  He  asserts  that 
He  is  the  living  bread,  and  that  He  will  give  His 
flesh  for  the  life  of  the  world.  In  the  third,  He 
speaks  of  the  necessity  of  eating  His  flesh  and 
drinking  His  blood.  The  flesh  and  blood  must 
mean  not  Himself  merely,  but  Himself  as  affected 
by  a  violent  death,  and  a  death  endured,  as  He 
has  declared,  for  the  life  of  the  world.  The  act  of 
communion  is  represented  as  an  exalted  act  of 
faith  by  which  man  appropriates  Christ's  atonin;^ 
self.  All  this  implies  that  the  death  of  Christ  is 
propitiatory ;  the  sacrifice  is  dedicated  to  God,  and 
it  cleanses  man's  sin  when  man  appropriates  it.  If 
we  consult  8^  and  3**,  we  see  quite  certainly  that 
the  result  of  this  sacrifice  is  that  God's  wrath  i^ 
removed.  The  sin  of  the  world  is  exposed  to  His 
wrath,  and  this  wrath  on  His  part  means  death  on 
man's  part.  It  is  such  wrath  as  can  be  felt  only  by 
perfect  love.    And  the  saving  efiect  of  Christ^s 
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death  is  this,  that  it  established  between  God  and 
man  that  relationship  which  enables  indi>'idnal 
men  to  escape  from  sin,  wrath,  and  death,  and 
attain  a  vital  onion  with  God. 

{(i)  In  St.  John's  First  Epistle  the  doctrine  of 
Christ's  mediation  is  clear.  The  Apostle  insists 
upon  the  historical  truth  of  the  atoninc  work  of 
Christ,  and  upon  the  existing  witness  of  that  work. 
In  6^*  he  opposes  the  Docetic  theory  concerning 
Jesus  and  His  work,  and  declares  that  the  cruci- 
fixion was  as  true  an  experience  of  Christ  as  His 
baptism.  He  who  by  baptism  associated  Himself 
with  repentant  sinners,  by  crucifixion  endured  what 
that  baptitm  foreshadowed.  The  Holy  Spirit 
makes  these  two  saving  events  penetrate  our  hearts, 
and  the  water  of  Christian  baptism  and  the  blood 
of  tiie  Encharistic  cup  bear  testimony  to  His 
witness.  In  2^* '  4**  '^  r  it  is  shown  that  the  death 
of  Jesus  has  a  direct  relation  to  the  sins  of  the 
world,  for  it  is  their  propitiation  ;  to  His  o^-n 
righteousness,  for  only  the  perfectly  Righteous 
could  establish  God's  law  of  righteousness ;  to  His 
present  intercession  for  man,  for  He  is  the  Advocate 
of  man  by  virtue  of  what  He  has  already  done  for 
US.  The  Apoetie  further  implies  in  1^*  ^  that  the 
Christian  needs  a  continuous  purification.  He  is 
unforgiven  and  uncleansed  unless  he  continues  to 
'walk.'  His  salvation  is  ethical.  It  is  made 
possible  by  something  which  he  did  not  do,  and 
could  not  do,  for  himself.  But  it  is  not  something 
which  he  can  secure  eternally  by  a  momentary 
choice. 

Conclusion. — The  writers  of  the  NT  unite  in 
various  ways  in  teaching  that  Jesus  is  the  Mediator 
between  God  and  man  m  the  whole  work  of  recon- 
ciliation which  the  human  conscience  requires.  In 
the  whole  of  His  teaching  and  His  contest  Avith 
evil  He  satisfied  the  Divine  law  of  Righteousness. 
Further,  hj  His  perfect  sympathy  He  entered  into 
the  situation  and  the  misery  of  sinful  man ;  a 
truth  which  is  unintelligible  when  regarded  as  an 
external  le^  transference  of  guilt,  but  intelligible 
and  moral  when  regarded  as  the  voluntary  act  of 
love.  In  giving  Himself  for  man,  He  gave  Him- 
self to  God,  offering  in  His  own  Person  to  God  all 
that  devotion  which  God,  who  is  holiness  and  love, 
could  desire  from  His  children.  In  so  surrendering 
Himself  to  death,  He  acquiesced  in  the  justice  of 
God's  condemnation  of  the  sins  of  the  human  race, 
of  which  He  had  chosen  to  become  a  member.  All 
Bin  inevitably  tends  to  death,  not  by  any  arbitrary 
appointment  but  by  its  very  nature,  and  Christ 
accepted  death  as  the  symbofof  God's  judgment  on 
man  s  sin.  Lastiy,  Christ  is  our  propitiation,  be- 
cause He  gives  us  inwardly  that  power,  that  com- 
munication of  His  own  life,  which  cleanses  us  from 
sin.  He  enables  us  to  die  to  sin,  and  thus  within 
ns,  as  outside  us,  does  not  suspend  but  establishes 
the  law  of  Righteousness.  All  this  is  nossible  if 
Jesus  is  truly  God  and  perfectly  man ;  naving  an 
actual  original  solidarity  with  our  race  previous  to 
the  choice  of  any  indiviaual  member  of  it,  and  that 
new  solidarity  which  He  establishes  between  Him- 
self and  all  wno  consciously  come  into  a  moral  and 
sacramental  union  with  Him. 

See  aJso  artt  Atonement,  Death  of  Christ, 
Propitiatiom,  Ransom,  Reconciliation,  Re- 
demption, and  the  Literature  there  referred  to. 

Leighton  1*ullan. 

1IEEKME88.— 1.  The  quality  defined.  — The 
Christian  virtue  of  meekness  has  suffered  the  mis- 
fortune of  being  seriously  misunderstood.  In  the 
popular  mind  it  has  been  so  conceived  as  to  forfeit 
the  rk^t  to  be  considered  a  virtue  at  all,  being 
rqsaraed  as  the  equivalent  of  weak  compliance — 
the  temper  of  one  devoid  of  manly  vigour,  who 
tamely  allows  himself  to  be  slighted  and  injured 
without  protest  or  resistance.    That  this  concep- 


tion is  a  caricature  of  meekness,  is  apparent  in 
Aiew  of  Christ's  Beatitude  (Mt  5') ;  for  not  only  is 
it  incredible  that  our  Lord  should  have  pronounced 
a  blessing  on  those  of  feeble  character,  but  the 
nature  of  the  promise  attached  to  the  Beatitude 
implies  that  in  some  sense  meekness  is  a  strong 
and  victorious  quality.  Whatever  it  be,  we  must 
presume  it  to  be  a  virtue  replete  with  enersy, 
robust  and  manly,  the  very  opposite  of  everythmg 
that  is  weak.  Otherwise  Cnrist's  words  are  re- 
duced to  an  absurdity. 

In  the  NT  use  of  the  word,  meekness  (rpaDriTt, 
Tpa&nts)  is  commonly  interpreted  as  meaning 
gentleness  of  disposition,  peaceableness  of  temper 
in  the  face  of  provocation  and  wrong.  It  is  the 
spirit  of  one  who  is  not  easily  provoked,  but  keeps 
under  control  the  natural  instmct  to  assert  oneself 
and  to  retaliate.  It  is  the  opposite  of  irascibility 
and  Uie  spirit  of  revenge.  That  is  to  say,  it  is 
conceived  as  a  disposition  restricted  in  its  exercise 
to  a  man's  relation  with  his  fellow-men.  But  in 
reality  meekness  has  a  deeper  and  wider  signifi- 
cance. It  is,  to  begin  with,  a  disposition  towards 
God,  the  humble  submission  to  the  Divine  ^ill, 
the  quiet  acceptance  of  the  discipline  of  life  as 
coming  from  One  who  in  infinite  wisdom  and  love 
directs  the  destinies  of  men.  This  is  made  clear 
by  the  Biblical  history  of  rpaDr.  In  the  LXX, 
TpatH  is  most  frequently  employed  as  the  tr.  of 
xiii — one  who  bows  himself  down  in  lowliness  be- 
neath the  hand  of  God.  The  rpaeir  are  the  class 
of  afflicted  ones  who  accept  their  sorrows  without 
murmuring,  and  yield  themselves  in  trust  and  in 
hope  to  tlie  will  of  God.  When  Jesus  pronounced 
His  blessing  on  'the  meek,'  it  was  this  class  of 
humble,  uncomplaining,  God-fearing  sufferers  that 
He  had  in  view.  His  appropriation  of  the  words 
in  Ps  37"  is  conclusive  proof  of  that.  That  *  the 
meek'  of  the  Beatitude  have  so  often  been  ex- 
clusively conceived  as  those  who  are  jieaceable 
and  unvindictive  in  their  dealings  with  their  fel- 
low-men, is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Greek  concep- 
tion of  ToatfTTis  *  has  governed  the  interpretation, 
instead  oi  the  conception  represented  by  tiie  under- 
lying Hebrew  word.  At  the  same  time,  this  common 
interpretation  of  Tpatfryjt  is  not  to  be  rejected  as 
alien  to  the  NT  meaning.  The  attitude  of  humble 
submission  to  the  will  of  God  carries  with  it  of 
necessity  a  disposition  of  gentleness  and  forbear- 
ance towards  men  who  are  harsh  and  provocative 
in  their  dealings,  not  only  because  they  are  to  be 
regarded  as  the  instruments  of  the  Divine  discip- 
line, but  because  only  through  the  loving  restraint 
of  angry  and  vindictive  feelings  can  the  gracious 
will  of  God  be  done  in  human  relationshiiis.  The 
primary  signiiicance  of  meekness  is  the  calm  and 
trustful  acceptance  of  God's  will,  when  it  is  ad- 
verse, as  meaning  our  good  ;  but  this  involves  in 
regard  to  our  fellow-men  the  quiet  and  patient 
endurance  of  scorn,  annoyance,  and  opposition. 

2.  Meekness  in  relation  to  Ood.— Kegarde<l  as 
the  submissive  attitude  of  the  soul  towards  God, 
meekness  has  its  root  in  a  humble,  childlike  faith. 
To  use  the  words  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  humility  is 
'  the  mother  of  meekness.'  Humility  and  meek- 
ness are  kindred  virtues ;  hence  they  are  often 
mentioned  together  (Eph  4^,  Col  3>2,  cf.  Mt  ll^*). 
Humility  is  the  soul's  attitude  induced  by  a  proper 
sense  of  one's  creaturely  weakness,  ignorance,  and 
unworthiness  in  presence  of  the  Most  High  ;  meek- 
ness is  the  attendant  disposition,  born  of  humility, 
which  constrains  the  soul  to  bow  without  com- 
plaining before  the  will  of  God  in  the  hard  and 
i)erplexing  experiences  of  life.  The  soul  that  thus 
bows  meeKly  beneath  the  Divine  discipline  is  not 
open  to  the  reproach  of  feebleness  or  insensibility  ; 

*  See,  for  the  Greek  conception  of  ramCnu.  Aristotle,  Sic 
Eth.  iv.  7. 
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it  is  meek,  not  because  it  is  too  callous  to  feel  the 
pain  of  sorrow  and  misfortune  or  too  spiritless  to 
protest  against  it,  but  because  it  bends  in  lowly 
and  childlike  trust  before  the  unsearchable  wisdom 
and  love  of  Grod.  Where  there  is  faith  in  the  uni- 
versal operation  of  the  all-wise  love  of  God,  meek- 
ness shows  itself  in  the  unmurmuring  surrender  to 
the  Divine  will  and  in  the  patient  endurance  of 
that  will.  And  from  this  attitude  towards  God 
there  flows  the  blessing  of  peace.  Meekness  is  the 
channel  bv  which  the  ^acious  love  of  God  is  com- 
municated to  the  soul  as  waters  of  refreshment 
and  rest.  This  is  the  truth  taught  under  a  dif- 
ferent figure  in  Mt  11^.  Meekness  is  the  easy 
Yoke  of  Jesus  which  enables  the  weary  and  heavy- 
laden  to  bear  the  discipline  laid  upon  them  witn- 
out  chafing  and  complaining.  Amid  outward 
conditions  which  are  hard  and  oppressive,  they 
who  like  Jesus  are  '  meek  and  lowly  of  heart,'  who 
bow  before  Grod  with  a  profound  sense  of  His  in- 
finitely wise  and  perfect  will,  find  '  rest  unto  their 
souls ' ;  they  are  freed  from  that  inward  restive- 
ness  and  discontent  which  aggravate  the  outward 
burden  and  wear  away  the  strength.  Not  onlv 
is  meekness  a  strong  and  heroic  quality  whicn 
curbs  the  natural  impulse  to  fume  and  rebel 
against  God's  will,  but  it  is  the  means  whereby 
the  soul  is  reinforced  by  a  Divine  power  to  endure 
life's  discipline  with  courage. 

Meekness  before  Grod  is,  then,  the  natural  ethical 
outcome  of  humble  faith  in  the  Divine  Father  who 
in  unerring  wisdom  and  holy  love  orders  the  life  of 
men.  It  is  seen  in  its  cro>vning  manifestation  in 
Jesus  Christ  (cf.  2  Co  10^),  for  whom  alike  in  the 
tasks  which  He  undertook  and  in  the  sorrows  which 
He  bore  the  Father's  will  was  supreme.  When 
faithfulness  to  His  mission  brought  upon  Him 
unmerited  suffering.  He  endured  it  in  meekness, 
assured  that  it  was  God's  holy  will  for  Him.  That 
His  meekness  was  not  merely  a  passive  virtue, 
but  one  that  was  pervaded  by  a  moral  vigour  and 
strength  of  purpose,  is  made  clear  by  the  conflict 
in  Gethsemane.  In  the  prayer  of  lowly  submis- 
sion, '  Not  my  will  but  thine  be  done,'  we  see  the 
meekness  of  Jesus,  in  respect  of  God's  dealings 
with  Him,  in  its  Divinest  light.  The  agony  and 
the  bloody  sweat,  the  prayer,  '  If  it  be  possible,  let 
this  cup  pass  away  from  me,'  not  only  set  in  vivid 
relief  tne  moral  grandeur  of  Christ's  willing  accept- 
ance of  His  Father's  will,  but  they  show  with  con- 
vincing power  that  true  meekness  is  not  the  easy 
outcome  of  insensibility  or  tameness  of  spirit,  but 
the  victory  of  a  strong  nature  over  personal  desires 
which  conflict  with  the  will  of  God. 

8.  Meekness  in  relation  to  men. — When  we  think 
of  meekness  in  regard  to  the  wron^  and  opposition 
of  men,  we  find  that  it  is  characterized  by  tne  same 
heroic  qualities  and  is  attended  by  similar  blessed 
results.  It  is  a  virile  and  noble  tning.  The  out- 
ward garb  of  meekness  may,  indeed,  be  worn  by 
men  in  whom  there  are  none  of  the  robust  and 
gracious  qualities  which  make  true  meekness  so 
worthy  of  admiration  and  honour.  There  are  those 
who,  by  natural  disposition,  are  timid  and  com- 
pliant, who  have  not  manliness  enough  to  resent 
injustice,  who  do  not  retaliate  when  they  are 
wronged  simply  because  they  dare  not.  Similarly, 
there  are  those  who,  when  slighted,  show  no  sign  of 
resentment,  because  they  are  too  dull  to  feel  an 
affront,  or  because  they  are  controlled  by  feelings 
of  scorn  or  by  considerations  of  self-interest  and 
policy.  Of  none  of  these  can  it  be  said  that  he  is 
meek,  nor  does  his  conduct  deserve  our  admiration. 
True  meekness,  which  is  worthy  of  all  honour,  is 
seen  only  in  those  who,  with  an  acute  sense  of 
wrong,  control  the  natural  impulse  to  show  anger 
and  t»  retaliate,  not  from  fear,  or  pride,  or  policy, 
or  8oom  of  others,  but  because  in  obedience  to  tne 


will  of  Grod  they  accept  the  provocation  or  wrong  as 
discipline,  and  as  an  opportunity  for  showing  the 
Divine  spirit  of  patience  and  love.  The  meek  man 
is  not  auick-tempered  or  vindictive,  because,  sw^ayed 
by  feelini^  of  benevolence  and  love,  he  remains 
master  of  himself.  Where  there  is  no  love,  there 
is  no  meekness.  *  Meekness  is  the  power  of  love  to 
quell  the  ebullition  of  anger,  to  restrain  the  violent 
and  hasty  temper'  (Martensen).  The  irritation 
may  be  keenly  felt;  the  temptation  to  retaliate 
may  be  very  strong ;  but  love  keeps  the  upper  hand 
and  imposes  calmness  and  self-restraint.  It  follows 
from  all  this  that  true  meekness  is  not  open  to  the 
contemptuous  charge,  so  often  brought  against  it, 
of  softness  and  mean-spiritedness.  It  is  a  strong 
quality,  for  it  means  victory  over  the  hot  desire  to 
retaliate ;  it  is  a  gracious  quality,  for  it  means  love 
triumphing  over  the  selfisn  ana  self-assertive  im- 
pulses of  one's  nature,  in  its  anxiety  to  avoid  the 
embittering  of  friendly  relations  ana  to  subdue  ill- 
feeling  by  gentleness  and  kindness. 

Meekness,  then,  is  an  expression  of  the  love  which 
'is  not  easily  provoked'  (1  Co  13^).  It  is  the  self- 
restraint  imposed  by  love  when  one  is  irritated  or 
suifers  a  personal  wrong.  But  this  gentle  and 
peaceable  disposition  is  not  inconsistent  with  a 
Duming  indignation  at  the  injustice  and  evil  con- 
duct oi  men,  when  wider  interests  are  concerned. 
The  meek  man  is  not  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace 
at  any  price.  Meekness  does  not  mean  incapacity 
for  indignation.  When  the  interests  of  the  Divine 
Kingdom  are  at  stake,  in  the  face  of  flagrant  and 
defiant  wrongdoing,  the  duty  of  the  meek  is  not 
silence  and  self -repression,  but  indignant  and  active 
opposition  to  evil.  Indignation  has  a  vastly  greater 
moral  value  and  influence  when  it  proceeds  from 
one  who  in  personal  matters  endures  provocation 
with  calmness  and  self-restraint.  It  is  the  meek- 
ness of  Jesus  that  makes  His  anger  so  terrible. 
When  He  was  subjected  in  His  own  person  to 
insult  or  wrong.  He  Dore  it  with  patience  and  with 
compassion  on  those  who  wronged  Him  (1  P  2P). 
When  He  was  wounded  to  tne  heart  by  the 
treachery  of  Judas,  and  the  betrayal  was  sealed 
by  a  hypocritical  kiss,  His  answer  to  the  traitor 
snowed  how  superior  He  was  to  the  natural  resent- 
ment of  men :  '  Comrade,  is  it  for  this  that  thou 
art  come?'  (Mt  26**).  When  He  hung  upon  the 
cross  in  agony,  He  was  so  far  master  of  Himself 
and  so  deeply  moved  by  compassion  for  His  enemies, 
that  He  found  some  ground  for  extenuating  their 
conduct  and  prayed  for  their  forgiveness.  But 
when  the  interests  of  the  weak  and  helpless  were 
involved  (Mt  18'),  when  the  sacred  name  of  religion 
was  profaned  (Mt  21"),  and  the  Kingdom  of  God  \v&a 
thwarted  by  those  who  were  so  blind  as  to  imagine 
they  were  defending  it  (Mt  23^*^),  *  the  wrath  of  the 
Lamb '  flamed  on  the  heads  of  the  wrong-doers.  So 
far  from  anger  being  inconsistent  with  meekness, 
it  is  only  when  meekness  is  associated  ^idth  it  that 
anger  has  a  pure  moral  worth.  The  wrath  of  an 
irascible  and  violent  man  is  deservedly  discounted ; 
that  of  a  meek  man  scorches  where  it  falls.  Even 
when  it  is  most  vehement,  the  indignation  that  is 
associated  with  meekness  is  kept  within  bounds. 
It  is  not  allowed  to  degenerate  into  uncontrollable 
and  self-willed  passion.  Behind  its  severity  there 
is  the  moderating  power  of  love,  which  even  in  the 
act  of  showing  indignation  regrets  its  necessity 
(cf.  Mk  3«). 

In  the  matter  of  personal  wrongs,  meekness  ia 
shown  in  the  refusal  to  retaliate  in  the  spirit  of  the 
aggressor.  It  will  not  requite  evil  with  evil. 
Much  rather  will  it  endure  the  wrong  and  yield  no 
room  in  the  heart  to  the  spirit  of  revenge.  The 
motive  for  this  meek  endurance  of  wrong  is  love, 
which  does  not  suffer  us  to  forget  that  the  wTong- 
doer  is  a  brother-man,  whom  we  should  strive  to 
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win  to  penitence  and  friendly  relations  by  patience 
and  forbearance  (Gal  6S  2  Ti  2",  Tit  3*). 

Whether  there  ihoold  be  «oy  bounde  to  Uiis  eoceptance  of 
pemnel  wrong  to  a  queetion  which  has  been  brought  into  great 
promiDeDce  In  our  amj  by  the  teaching  of  Toletoi.  According 
to  the  P*»^*««  moralift,  who  has  preached  with  great  power 
the  Quaker  doctrine  of  non-reeistanoe  to  evil,  the  old  rinit  of 
reqmtal  was  sholished  by  Christ ;  not  only  should  there  oe  no 
ptiVate  retaliation  against  wrong,  but  there  should  be  no  re- 
course to  anv  legal  tribunal  when  one  has  suffered  injurr  or 
hijaslioe.  The  law  of  non-resistance  in  Tolstoi's  view  is  abso- 
lute; when  we  are  wronged,  we  should  suffer  meekly  in  the 
hope  that  through  our  niMkness  evil  will  be  overcome  of  good. 
Agidnst  tUs  interpretation  of  the  law  of  Christ  in  an  abrolule 
sense  we  have  to  set  not  only  Christ's  own  example,  when  in 
the  sacred  name  of  justice  Ue  challenged  the  man  who  smote 
Him  at  the  bar  cMt  judgment  (Jn  1830),  but  also  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  Christian  biw.  When  Jesus,  in  inculcating  meekness  and 
love  to  our  enemies,  said,  *  Resist  not  evil '  (Ht  ^),  the  context 
■hows  tluit  He  was  not  Ia>'ing  down  a  law  which  should  be 
rigidly  interpreted  according  to  the  letter,  but  that  He  was 
requirii^  a  new  spirit— the  spirit  of  forbearance  and  love  in 
dealing  with  those  who  wrong  us.  Christ's  aim  in  requiring 
"M>*fc"—  of  His  followen  was  a  moral  aim— the  f urtlierance  of 
the  Divhie  Kingdom,  the  lessening  of  the  amount  of  evil  in  the 
worid— a  result  whidi  the  meek  eiKlurance  of  wrong  often  brings 
with  it  in  the  disarming  of  enmity  and  in  the  quenchinp^  of  the 
Urea  of  iU-will,  whereas  retaliation  adds  to  the  evil  and  uiflames 
the  bitterness  that  already  exists ;  but  when  it  has  beconM  clear 
that  forbearance  and  pauenoe  with  a  wrong-doer  only  confirm 
him  In  his  evil  courses.  Christian  love  not  only  does  not  forbid 
but  actmUy  requires,  in  the  interest  both  of  public  righteous- 
ness and  of  the  wrongdoer  himself,  recourse  to  a  ci\'il  tribunal 
that  requital  may  be  given.  So  long  as  there  is  any  reasonable 
hope  that  meek  endurance  of  wrong  will  turn  the  wrongdoer  to 
a  better  frame  of  mind,  we  should  be  willing  to  suffer  injustice ; 
but  when  that  hope  has  proved  itself  vain,  there  is  nothing  in- 
consistent with  the  spirit  of  meekness  and  Christian  love  in 
securing  that  justice  shall  be  done  and  evil  defeated  by  the 
procedure  of  civil  law. 

4.  The  dominion  of  meekneu.  —  Meekness, 
thongb  feeble  to  all  outward  seeming,  is  'a  world - 
conquering  principle '  (Tholuck).  *  Blessed  are  the 
meek,'  Chrii^  said,  '  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth.' 
*  To  inherit  the  earth '  (or,  rather,  '  the  land ')  was 
originally  the  formula  for  the  Israelitish  possession 
of  Uie  Promised  Land  (Gn  15^  Dt  4»).  In  OT  times, 
however,  it  had  already,  as  in  Ps  ST**  ^S  become  '  a 
symbolic  expression  for  the  totality  of  Divine  bless- 
ing and  Messianic  happiness '  (Holtzmann).  On  the 
lipe  of  Jesus  the  phrase  has  a  spiritual  significanvc ; 
it  expresses  the  nishest  good  along  witli  the  col- 
lateral idea  of  world-wide  influence.  The  inherit- 
ance of  the  earth  by  the  meek  does  not  come  through 
outward  possession,  but  by  spiritual  soverei^ty. 
The  meek,  in  accepting  Gfod's  will  in  His  discip- 
linary dealing  with  them,  are  not  in  bondai^c  to 
eartmy  things,  but  are  their  true  masters.  They 
derive  from  life  the  highest  good  that  it  can  be- 
stow. They  who  rebel  against  the  appointments 
of  Providence  miss  the  real  gains  of  life.  Only 
when  the  conditions  of  life  are  seen  to  be  instinct 
with  spiritual  significance  and  intention  as  the  ex- 
pression of  Grod's  will,  do  they  yield  up  the  purest 
Uessings  that  are  hidden  in  tnem,  and  become  the 
means  of  inward  enrichment  (cf.  1  Ti  &).  Further, 
they  who  are  meek  under  provocation  and  ^Tong 
liave  a  large  spiritual  dominion.  They  are  the 
true  rulers  of  men.  Human  hearts  are  won  only 
hy  gentleness  and  love.  God's  Kingdom  on  earth 
grows  not  by  requiting  evil  with  evO,  but  by  over- 
coming evil  with  sood.  That  is  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Cross.  And  tue  future  is  with  the  meek.  Tliey 
are  destined  to  have  a  world-wide  dominion.  Be- 
eanae  God  reigns  and  they  accept  and  do  the  will 
of  God,  they  are  on  the  winning  side.  Meekness 
wiU  one  day  claim  the  whole  earth  for  its  own, 
when  men,  conquered  by  the  meek  endurance  of 
the  Cross,  bow  humbly  before  God  and  live  together 
in  peace  and  brotherhood. 

Lrbatdbs.  —  Trench,  NT  Spnonymt^  142  fT.;  Comm.   on 

Mit^iyo^kB  oo  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Tholuck,  Dykes, 

id-Qurprater,  eta);  art  *8emion  on  the  Mount'  in 

DB^  Bzt.  VoL  19  (Votaw);  Sermons  by  MacLaren 

itttodea'X  Leckie  (*Life  and  ReUgion'  (ezcellentJX 

Cfldf-DenialT,  etc.;  Tholuck,  Uoun  of  Chrittian 
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DevoUcn,  STSn.;  Martenaen,  ChrisUiehe  Ethik,  Spec.  Th.  i. 
307  fl. ;  Moulton,  Bxvoi,  Au^.  1906;  Tolstoi,  My  Religum,  and 
TKb  Kingdom  oS  Goa  it  withtn  you.         A.  F.  FiNDLAY. 

MELCHI.— Occurs  twice  in  our  Lord's  genealogy, 
Lk3>«-« 

MELCHIZEDEK.-See  Priest. 

MELEA. — An  ancestor  of  Jesus,  Lk  3'^ 

MENHJl. — An  ancestor  of  Jesus,  Lk  3'^ 

MEHTAL  CH1R1CTERI8TIC8.  -  There  can  be 
no  full  appreciation  without  some  analysis :  the 
friend  who  is  understood  is  loved  the  better.  That 
'  love  is  blind  *  is  singularly  false,  save  when  the 
word  is  restricted  to  an  unworthy  meaning.  True 
love  gives  insight  always ;  and  tlie  power  it  ^ives 
of  divining  what  to  others  is  invisible  is  a  species  of 
analysis.  There  is  no  question,  however,  of  analyz- 
ing Divinity.  Divinity  realized  in  humanity  is 
what  we  know  in  Jesus  Christ.  In  God  Incarnate 
there  can  be  nothing  which  is  not  human,  though 
nothing  wliich  is  human  onl^.  An  attempt  to 
analyze  the  mental  characteristics  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  is  therefore  an  attempt  to  appreciate  the 
human  manifestation  which  God  has  made  of  Him- 
self. The  first  condition  must  be  reverence,  and 
the  study  is  best  undertaken  with  St.  Paul's  teach- 
ing (1  Co  2^^')  in  mind,  for  success  is  to  be  reached 
only  if  '  we  have  the  mind  of  Christ' 

1*  Perhaps  the  first  characteristic  to  notice  is  the 
way  in  which  the  mind  of  the  Lord  Jesus  was 
always  so  thoroughly  alive  to  evert/thing  around 
Him.  In  the  single  glimpse  afforded  of  His  boy- 
hood this  appears  strikingly ;  for  no  one  can  read 
Lk  2**"**  without  feeling  the  eagerness  with  which 
He  looked  on  Jerusalem  for  tlie  first  time  con- 
sciously, and  threw  Himself  into  the  best  life  of  the 
festival.  He  was  instantly  at  home  in  the  Temple, 
and  ready  to  listen  and  to  inquire  of  the  Kabbis 
there  with  a  keen  grasp  which  amazed  them. 
Later  on,  the  same  ready  observancy,  which  not 
merely  noticed  but  entered  into  everj'  phase  of  life, 
is  again  and  again  to  be  remarked.  Now  it  was 
the  flowers  of  the  country'  side  that  won  His 
attention  (Lk  12^),  now  the  games  of  the  children 
in  the  market-place  (7^),  now  the  habits  of  the 
wild  creatures  (9"),  or  their  unconsidered  treat- 
ment in  capti^dty  (12*),  now  the  details  of  the  yeo- 
man's employment  (Mt  13»-»  12",  Lk  13"),  now  the 
unnotice<r  self-denial  of  a  poor  woman  in  a  crowd 
(Mk  12^).  Just  as  readily  He  gave  keen  attention 
to  the  life  of  long  ago  tola  in  the  Scriptures  of  His 
rac^e.  For  Him  the  characters  appearing  in  the 
stories  of  the  past  were  all  real  and  vivid ;  e.g. 
Naaman  (Lk  4"),  David  (Mt  12»),  Zachariah  (Mt 
23").  With  no  less  alacrity  He  noted  the  current 
events  which  made  a  popular  impression  (Lk  13^), 
and  the  far  more  momentous  movements  of  national 
life  which  others  too  often  overlooked  (21**,  Mt 
16»-»). 

2.  In  close  connexion  with  the  foregoing  char- 
acteristic stands  the  fulness  of  vital  Jorcc  in  the 
Lord  Jesus.  Of  most  persons  it  is  true  that  the 
emotional,  or  the  intellectual,  or  the  volitional 
faculties  dominate  and  give  the  general  colour  to 
the  temperament,  but  in  Him  all  were  suj»remely 
strong.  The  vehemence  of  His  feelings  was  such 
as  would  have  overbalanced  the  will  or  un- 
steadied  the  intellect  of  another ;  but  He  never  lost 
balance  or  clarity.  The  lucid  understanding  which 
never  failed  in  things  great  or  small  would  have 
subordinated  feeling,  or  even  sapped  its  strength,  in 
most ;  but  the  calm  sweep  of  His  discernment  never 
made  Him  less  warm-hearted  towards  *one  of  the 
least  of  these  my  brethren,'  and  He  condemned  at 
once  any  use  of  reason  which  restrained  responsive- 
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ness,  as  Aviien  His  disciples  were  inclined  to  check 
the  children  brought  to  Him  and  He  was  *  moved 
with  indignation '  (Mk  10^*),  or  when  He  promptly 
defended  the  woman's  *  waste '  of  the  costly  oint- 
ment which  her  uncalculating  love  so  gladly  spent 
on  Him  (14').  Yet  neither  warmth  of  feeling  nor 
reach  of  understanding  ever  warped  His  will  to 
excuse  or  palliate  in  any  wise,  or  made  His  resolu- 
tion waver.  Nothing  could  be  sterner  or  more  un- 
sparing than  the  way  in  which  He  turned  on  almost 
the  best-loved  and  aptest  of  His  disciples,  and  this, 
too,  directly  after  His  whole  heart  had  gone  out  to 
liim  in  welcome  and  in  grateful  sympathy  for  the 
trust  and  insight  he  had  just  shown  (Mt  16^^-^). 
The  narrative  of  the  Temptation  in  the  ^^ildemess, 
which  must  have  been  derived  from  the  Lord  Him- 
self, can  hardly  be  paralleled  in  its  dauntless  deter- 
mination, except  indeed  by  the  narrative  of  how 
He  followed  out  in  His  work  the  ideal  here  reso- 
lutely formed,  and  never  faltered  in  following  it 
still  when  it  led  Him  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death. 

3.  What  has  been  said  of  the  poise  of  these  three 
mental  factors,  which  are  found  in  every  living 
action  of  every  living  soul,  thouch  hardly  ever 
lialanced  evenly,  must  be  extendea  in  Jesus'  case 
to  a  wider  range.  There  is  nothing  more  remark- 
able than  the  perfect  proportion  of  His  nature. 
Those  characteristics  which  are  found  singly  in 
others,  and  which  are  commonly  antithetic  ana  even 
incompatible,  are  found  alike,  and  at  one  in  Him. 
He  was  passionate :  '  He  looked  round  with  anger ' 
(Mk  3») ;  *  Jesus  wept '  (Jn  11»  cf.  Lk  19*M  ;  *  Jesus 
looking  on  him  lovea  him  *  (Mk  10*^) ;  *  Ye  serpents, 
ye  offspring  of  vipers !  *  (Mt  23'').  But  who  was 
ever  so  patient  ?  cf.  Mk  4^,  Jn  16",  and  the  whole 
scene  of  His  trial  and  crucifixion.  He  was  full  of 
reverence  for  the  past ;  scrupulous  in  His  respect 
for  authority  (Mt  23^),  and  very  sensitive  to  the 
sacred  associations  of  ancient  institutions  (Mk 
1 1»»-",  Lk  19**-  ^  22").  But  He  held  Himself  entirely 
untrammelled  by  either  precedent  or  outward  en- 
actment (Mt  5^'*  *'"•)»  and  appealed  without  hesita- 
tion to  the  conscience  and  instinct  of  every  man,  as 
to  a  sufficient  and  trustworthy  test  (Lk  13^''"). 
His  was  an  ima^ative  and  contemplative  mind  ; 
He  loved  to  withdraw  to  the  desert  country  by 
Himself,  or  with  a  handful  of  intimate  friends,  and 
to  spend  long  hours  in  personal  devotions.  Even 
when  work  pressed  upon  Him,  and  He  'had  no 
leisure  so  much  as  to  eat'  (Mk  6'^),  feeling  the 
harvest  waiting  to  be  reaped  was  far  too  great  for 
His  little  band  of  fellow-laoourers  to  co])e  with.  He 
still  spent  what  seems  to  have  been  an  astonish- 
ingly large  proportion  of  His  time  in  seclusion. 
But  never  was  a  dreamer  of  dreams  so  intensely 
practical.  Hard  and  prolonged  work  He  undertook 
with  zest,  then  slept  at  once  and  soundly,  and  woke 
ready  for  any  effort  or  emergency  at  the  instant 
(4^*  2. 8s-39j^  ^jjj  YL\s  practical  ability  is  strikingly 
apparent  in  other  ways  ;  e.q.  He  was  so  sure  in  the 
handling  of  men  (Lk  9*'-«2,  Jn  S^-^*  ll«-i«),  so  capable 
of  picking  out  and  dealing  with  the  precise  thing 
needing  to  be  done  at  any  given  stage  or  moment 
(Mt  17^-",  Jn  7»-8  ll8-»<).  He  was  remarkably 
tolerant,  and  again  and  again  gave  offence  to  nar- 
rower minds  by  the  width  of  His  sympathies  and 
the  leniency  of  His  judgments.  Particularly  is  this 
illustrated  by  His  relations  with  *  publicans  and 
sinners,'  which  exposed  Him  to  disgraceful  calumny 
(Mt  11**),  of  which  He  recked  nothing;  but  His 
tolerance  was  also  too  great  for  His  oym  followers 
to  understand  it  (Mk  9*"**),  and  great  enough  some- 
times to  shame  the  bitterest  opponents  into  silence 
(Jn  8''").  Yet  no  one  could  be  more  rigid  on  occa- 
sion, as  in  His  treatment  of  the  Phoenician  mother 
(Mt  15®'^),  or  more  inexorable  in  condemnation 
C23*^-3«,  Mk  .3«-  •-»).     His  humility  was  profound, 


and  has  changed  the  estimation  of  this  quality  in 
the  eyes  of  mankind.  *  I  am  in  the  midst  of  you 
as  he  that  serveth '  (Lk  22*'),  He  would  say,  or  show 
them  even  more  vividly  in  deed  (Jn  13").  *  I  am 
meek  and  lowly  in  heart'  (Mt  11*)  was  what  He 
felt  as  He  welcomed  the  weary,  and  gave  tlianks 
that  the  Mghest  wisdom  was  '  revealed  unto  babes.' 
Yet  never  were  such  tremendous  assertions  made  b^ 
any  one  about  himself,  or  such  unfaltering  emphasis 
laid  upon  the  place  he  must  hold  in  the  eyes  of 
others,  and  the  claims  he  made  upon  them :  *■  He 
that  loveth  father  or  mother  .  .  .  son  or  daughter, 
more  than  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me.  And  he  that 
doth  not  take  his  cross  and  foUow  after  me  is  not 
worthy  of  me'  (1(F-");  'The  Spirit  of  the  truth 
shall  glorify  me,  for  he  shall  take  of  mine  and  shall 
declare  it  unto  you.  All  things  wliatsoever  the 
Father  hath  are  mine  *  ( Jn  16""").  Again,  the  stem 
independence  which  would  not  bend  to  make  a 
'hard  saying'  more  easily  acceptable,  but  would 
let  all  who  Avould  not  receive  it  go  their  way,  even 
if  His  closest  intimates  were  to  be  included  (6"'^), 
and  which  justly  called  forth  F.  W.  Robertson's  re- 
joinder, *  Don't  care  was  crucified  on  Calvary,'  was 
no  less  characteristic  of  Him  than  that  cravmg  for 
sympathy  which  went  with  His  sensitive  and  affec- 
tionate nature,  and  led  Him  to  beseech  the  com- 
panionship of  those  whom  He  could  best  trust  in 
such  hours  of  agonized  prayer  as  are  recorded  on 
the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  and  in  the  Garden  of 
Gethsemane.  On  the  one  hand,  He  always  saw 
things  just  as  they  are,  undistorted  by  His  own 
feelings,  unconcealed  by  custom  or  convention, 
neither  excused  nor  glorified,  if  faulty,  by  their 
associations,  nor  hackneyed  or  degraded  by  their 
common  abuse.  This  holds  ecmally  of  the  smallest 
details  of  the  natural  world  (Mt  W)  or  of  human 
life  (Lk  14^  15^  %  and  of  the  greatest  forces  at  work 
in  the  world  (Mk  13^).  All  this  marks  Him  out  as 
a  genuine  realist  But,  on  Uie  other  hand,  beyond 
all  others  He  was  an  idealist.  For  Him  the  most 
real  world  Avas  that  Kingdom  of  heaven  which  He 
always  felt  to  be  *  at  hand'  —  within  direct  and 
instant  reach.  It  was  His  own  most  positive  ex- 
perience not  to  *•  live  by  bread  alone,'  but  to  satisfy 
the  needs  of  His  nature  with  food  and  drink  that 
were  spiritual  (Jn  4^^'^*'^).  The  story  of  the 
Temptation  is  perhaps  the  purest  idealism  ever 
written  :  but  glimpses  into  His  thoughts  which  are 
subsequently  afforded  show  how  the  habitual  work- 
ing of^  His  mind  was  on  no  lower  level  of  idealism 
(Lk  10""").  Again,  He  was  intensely  individual- 
istic in  His  point  of  view  (Mt  6*-  *• "),  and,  even  in 
the  widest  sweep  of  forecast  on  the  fate  of  the 
world,  did  not  fad  to  regard  each  several  individual 
in  and  for  himself ;  in  fact.  His  influence  has  given 
the  world  a  different  and  a  deeper  conception  of  the 
worth  and  meaning  of  individual  lives,  and  has 
gone  far  towards  tlie  making  of  the  best  modem 
thoughts  of  personality.  But  none  the  less  He  was 
(juite  free  from  the  segregative  and  disintegrating 
individualism  which  has  l^n  the  bane  of  Puritan- 
ism and  Benthamism  and  other  phases  of  thought 
in  which  the  individualist  standpoint  has  been  pro- 
minent. And  the  aims  He  set  forward  were  always 
communal.    E.g.  His  followers  were  described  as 

*  a  fiock,'  *  a  church,'  *  a  vine,'  in  which  the  sever- 
ance of  a  member  involved  its  utter  futility.     The 

*  Kingdom  of  God '  was  the  one  great  end  for  which 
all  were  to  live  and  work  (6^),  careless  of  personal 
needs ;  and  no  condition  for  association  >vith  Himself 
was  more  imperative  than  that  every  one  sliould 

*  disown  himself '  completely  (Mk  8**"^).  But  what 
is  most  remarkable  of  all  is  not  that  these  and 
other  antithetic  characteristics,  which  are  in  other 
cases  met  with  singly,  were  found  in  concurrence 
and  in  full  development  in  the  mind  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  but  that  in  Him  they  were  in  such  perfect 
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proportion  and  such  intimate  relation  that  they  races,  never  find  Him  alien  to  their  own  need^.    To 

were  not  opposing  tendencies  at  all.     To  say  tliat  the  Oriental  believer  Jesus  is  an  Oriental,  to  the 

it  is  impossible  to  indicate  which  way  the  balance  Western   He  has  all  the  Western  nature.     The 

of  contrasted  impulses  inclined,  so  stable  was  the  ancient  Greek  philosopher,  the  modem  Hindu,  and 

eqoipoise,  is  not  enough.    These  thinjp,  which  in  the  Nesro  slave,  no  less  than  the  British  subject, 

otaer  natures  are  conflicting,  were  in  Hun  mutually  see  indeed  different  aspects  of  Him  salient,  but 

supporting  and  at  one.     In  nearly  all  minds  one  none  feels  in  Him  a  national  character  which  makes 

can  detect  more  or  less  cleavage  and  internal  strain.  Him  a  foreigner  from  their  several  points  of  view, 
but  that  of  the  Lord  Jesus  was  wholly  annealed,        4.  A  few  negative  observations  are  required,  as 

showing  only  the  finest  temper  without  any  tension,  they  serve  to  deiine  more  clearly  some  of  the  char- 

««.   *-i        u-i    -«      J      -^     •  ^v    m«  ^   >      *  f.  acteristics  of  the  Lord  Jesus,     la)  He  was  sinless. 

The  fulness,  bauuice,  and  unity  of  the  IfMter's  nature  make  a  »^;  Jc.4>  «»««  ^.u^^.^  ^^^^  .»^.»  «u««^« .1   u«- 

it  impfacticable  to  U8^  in  IUb  ci^  what  ia  the  commonuit  and  Amidst  men  whose  eyes  were  sharpened  by  en>'y 

readiest  way  of  portraying  a  person.    This  is  to  throw  into  the  to  detect  the  least  fault,  and  who  tried  many  times 

foregroond  of  the  picture  those  features  in  which  the  character  to  ensnare  Him  in  His  words  because  they  despaired 


^yuunw^w,  Muu  vaMwuK    •  «o**    iuDu-ii||uiia,   uuc  iiiaua    lo  bow   fti/i  bii  uvru  *  IVMSI^JI     UlC     \fl     niu  :           X&llU     liUllC    UCUCU     bttlWO    11/ 

2?^*!?^L^* ''****  HyH!i'^^*\'!ii4?  Lo"t  J'^^T'hich  up  either  then  or  later  (Mk  14») :  nor  in  the  sixty 

fkand  out  because  more  highly  developed  than  other  features?     „iL^^4.:^^^  i.i.„i.  u«..«  ^-^c.^  «;•»««  4.u««  1 ^ Z. 

Whm  are  His  foibles  or  def^?   NShing  trulj'  human  was  generations  that  have  pa-ssed  smce  then  have  any 

wanting  in  Him,  nothing  was  exaggerated.    The  fact  which  such  ethical  advances  been  made  that,  looking  back 

distinguished  Him  from  ali  others  was  His  completeness  at  all  from  our  present  vantage  ground,  we  can  pomt  to 

5?^53i^"th^g4tjrtv^ 5',S;X^'S?.fu?n*S?5;  »nytW"?  f»  «"  .^^ .»«».    But  Hi«  8inl««ne«8  did 

all  receive'  (Jn  li<>.    And  this  surely  ia  what  we  must  expect  not  consist  merely  in  the  fact  that  no  act  of  full- 


ana  presence  on  tne  innnite  reaiixea  m  numanity  is  dtscioeed  ""^  ^r.^-^.-  v-  ^^..m^^^  ^^^^m^^..  ..w«^v..  «,»*«  .^a.biA«.vj. 

in  a  ^perfect  wholeness'  which  raises  ever>-  human  feature  and  opintual  disease  could  hnd  no  foothold  whence  to 

bculty  above  itself,  and  compels  the  confession,  *  In  him  spread  its  poison,  not  even  in  the  hours  of  spiritual 

frS'^^tto'd^S^^S;^^'^^:^^^  conflict  anrintemal  agony.    ' One  that  hat'h  been 

ftdriv  be  called  personal  tiaitsof  the  Lord  Jesus.    These  are:  tempted  in  all  i)0int«  hke  as  we  are,  ai)art  from 

His  keen  appreciation  of  Uie  beauty  of  the  natural  world  ;  His  sin'  (He  4^^),  is  the  only   possible  description  of 

tondnesB  for  lltUe  chUdrenj^hom  aijin  and  m^^  Hi,n.     (ft)  He  made  no  iise  of  limiting  qiialijica' 

lor  the  reverence  of  His  disciples,  and  whom  He  Hmiself  looked     .•         'J"  112 .*      .  '     */  :>•  ^     •  *'r7> 

upon  with  a  feeling  akin  to  awe  (Mt  I810) ;  His  love  of  being  ^'^*  *»*  -^/«  ^ay^^gs,  or  similar  reservations  in  His 

the  hiU-tom.  just 

ezoeedii^  n^  mountain. 

Bade  of  the  temple,'  cf.  l-« .,  *,     . —  ..   -«  -  „  —«  «  ,.  •..«  .             ,               ,  ...                     -      ,                       ,  -  , 

His  lore  of  being  often  alone.    On  the  other  hand,  if  one  seeks  of  paradox,  and  bid  a  man  struck  on  one  cheek 

for  personal  charscteristics  due  to  the  marked  absence  of  any-  turn  the  other  to  invite  a  blow.     At  other  times 

qualltiea.'    Thus  exaltation  never  passed  into  ecstaaj-;  zeal  adventitious  difficulties  with  which  it  is  enveloped 

iie\'er  into  rashness  or  one-sidedness  ;  sympathy  never  into  in  common  minds ;  as  when  He  met  the  unuttered 

■entimentalitv :  determination  never  into  obetinacv :  conscience  nnAui-;<i*i    wliofl^ov    Via   -u-z^iiLI    >%l^aolr    fliA    T.ow    Kv 

never 

Into 

thed 

boMt                                                      _  „_„                       ______ 

rejdoedinjiork,  and  shMk  from  noU^^^  more  often  He  went  straight  to  the 'centre  of  the 

oome  exacting  towards  othere  or  inconsiderate  of  their  weakness.  ..        .      i"     j       v..i      ***o.**'  i"  "'.^  ^v,»*v.^  v#»   wij.« 

matter  m  hand  with  a  simple  directness  which 

In  this  connexion  a  word  must  be  said  on  His  made  all  qualifications  needless :  His  dealing  with 
relation  to  the  stock  of  Israel.  All  His  personal  the  Sadducecs'  puzzle  (12*^^)  is  a  striking  in- 
habitB  and  customs,  all  His  information,  His  re-  stance.  This  can  be  done  only  by  one  whose 
ligions  premises,  found  their  starting-points  in  the  '  eye  is  single.'  (r)  Jesiis  teas  never  critical.  More 
nationallifeandcustomsof  Israel,  ana  in  the  Scrip-  nearly  than  anywhere  else  one  seems  here  to  dis- 
tores  and  other  current  ideas  of  its  noblest  minds  cover  a  deficiency  in  Him  ;  for  the  critical  faculties 
belonging  to  previous  days.  And  He  never  hesitated  are  of  great  value,  and  in  some  minds  are  in 
to  adopt  and  use  freely  the  practices  and  religious  admirable  vigour.  In  Him  they  were  in  abeyance, 
langna^  which  He  found  in  the  Israel  of  His  age.  And  yet  it  is  plain  this  resulted  from  no  want  of 
Bat  it  18  impossible,  for  all  that,  to  regard  Jesus  faculty.  He  could  on  occasion  ])rove  Himself 
as  a  typical,  or  as  a  perfect  Jew.  He  had  indeed  matchless  in  dialectic ;  and  in  more  than  one 
all  the  best  characteristics  of  the  greatest  sons  of  controversy  with  skilled  opponents  Ho  used  this 
Imel,  and  notably  of  the  prophets  of  the  i)ast ;  dialectic  power  with  crushing  effect.  What  could 
thcdr  seal  for  righteousness,  their  fear  of  God,  their  be  finer  tnan  His  appeal  to  the  image  and  super- 
tenacity  of  purpose,  their  noble  scorn  of  the  little-  scription  of  the  tribute-money  when  plied  with  the 
seas  of  the  earth  and  all  that  is  in  it  in  comparison  insidious  question,  '  Shall  we  give,  or  shall  we 
with  'the  high  and  lofty  One  that  inhabiteth  not  give?  (IS^**) ;  or  than  His  rejoinder  to  the 
Eternity,  w^hose  name  is  Holy'  (Is57''').  But  He  challenge  of  His  own  authority,  'The  baptism  of 
iras  likest  them  just  where  tnev  were  least  repre-  John,  was  it  from  heaven,  or  from  men  ?  answer 
aentative  of  the  race  from  which  they  sprang,  just  me'  (11*^), — a  rejoinder  which  not  only  silenced 
where  thejr  towered  above  their  fellow-countrymen  objectors,  but  went  to  the  root  of  the  question 
and  were  feaat  appreciated  by  the  latter.  He  rose  thev  raised  as  to  the  criterion  of  '  authority '  ?  His 
aboive  them  all;  and  while  nothing  tnily  Jewish  dialectic  skill  sometimes  passed  into  biting  sarca.sm, 
was  diicarded  or  denied,  the  Jew  was  left  l)clow.  as  when  He  ]X)inted  out  now  the  scribes  and  Phari- 
He  was  folly  conscious  of  this  Himself,  and  so  the  sees  witnessed  to  themselves  that  they  were  the 
term  by  which  He  continually  named  Himself  was  sons  of  them  that  slew  the  nro})hets,  by  the  way 
at  onoe  the  simplest  and  the  greatest  that  a  human  they  garnished  their  tomlm  (3lt  23^'^^).  Here  are 
beinff  can  bear — He  was  the  'Son  of  Man.'  It  is  all  the  faculties  for  critical  efliciency,  but  the  Lord 
a  titw  all  can  use,  but  He  alone  exhausts.  And  to  Jesus  was  never  critical.  The  fact  seems  to  be 
tiiia  day  it  oontinually  receives  corroboration  from  that  His  mind  was  too  creative.  In  minds  of  lesser 
many  qnurten,  for  Hia  disciples,  drawn  from  many  stature,  criticism  may  hold  an  honourable  place. 
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and  often  serves  a  very  useful  purpose ;  but  it  is 
always  a  second-band  way  of  winning  trutb.  Tbe 
truljT  creative  mind  does  not  need  it,  and  does  not 
use  it,  but  reaches  truth  by  direct  intuition,  or 
makes  it  spontaneously.     He  did  so. 

S.  Tbe  last  observation  leads  on  to  the  mention 
of  three  mental  characteristics  which  can  hardly 
be  separated,  and  which  are  all  inwoven  in  the 
very  fabric  of  Jesus*  mind.  His  thoughts  were 
always  concrete^  not  abstract ;  His  intellectual 
processes  were  intHitive^  not  argumentative ;  His 
views  were  ever  pofitive,  not  negative.  It  has 
been  very  truly  pointed  out  that  *  only  the  widest 
generalizations  and  concrete  facts  are  definite' 
(Hort) ;  whatever  lies  between  these  extremes  is 
more  or  less  indefinite.  Most  minds  are  occupied 
mainly  with  this  intermediate  region,  adoin^ 
some  degree  of  generalization  to  each  fact  o 
experience,  and  qualifying  the  largest  generaliza- 
tions by  some  acconunodation  to  groups  of  facts 
observ^.  And  to  this  is  due  not  a  kttle  of  Uie 
indefiniteness  of  most  men's  thoughts.  But  it  was 
otherwise  with  the  Lord  Jesus.  If  He  dealt  with 
generalizations  at  all.  He  generalized  out  and  out, 
dropping  all  half-way  descriptions  and  limitations. 
He  (fid  not,  therefore,  shrink  from  inculcating  prin- 
ciples which  have  often  since  been  questioned  on 
the  ground  that  they  are  not  of  universal  applica- 
tion. E.g.  'Give  to  him  that  asketh  of  thee' 
(Mt  5*)» — though  experience  shows  too  surely  how 
much  moral  mischiei  may  be  done  by  indiscrimin- 
ate charity ;  *  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you ' 
(TO, — though  prayers  by  no  means  iQways  win 
what  has  been  prayed  for ;  *  It  is  easier  for  a  camel 
to  go  through  a  needle's  eye  than  for  a  rich  man  to 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God '  (Mk  1(P), — though 
wealth  used  worthily  is  no  such  bar  to  entry,  and 
must  it^f  be  regarded  as  a  Moan  from  the  LonL' 
There  is  a  definiteness  in  these  unrestricted  duties 
which  could  notf  have  been  attained  by  any  care- 
fully qualified  rules  of  conduct.  But  more  often 
the  Lord  Jesus  adhered  to  concrete  facts,  and  did 
not  generalize  at  alL  So,  when  anv  case  came 
before  Him,  He  dealt  with  that^  and  did  not  treat 
it  as  a  precedent  to  ^vem  others  generally  similar. 
Thus  He  told  the  nch  young  ruler  to  *  sell  all  he 
had  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  follow  him'  (1(F). 
He  certainly  meant  this  to  be  done  literally  and 
at  <mce :  Itut  it  would  be  ruinous  to  turn  this 
counsel  into  a  command  binding  upon  all  rich  men. 
It  was  never  so  intended,  but  was  the  particular 
remedy  for  the  'one  thing  lacking'  in  that  one 
young  man.  No  rule  is  to  oe  directly  drawn  from 
the  LoniV  treatment  of  the  woman  in  the  Temple, 
or  of  Zaeclueus,  or  of  Judas  Iscariot,  which  would 
apply  to  all  adulteresses,  or  renegades,  or  traitors : 
each  i*Tis  dealt  %nth  as  the  particular  need  required. 

Ibis  «:as  one  l««din|r  rauoo  why  tlH^  nse  of  panbles  wu  soch 
a  rerr  cittnoceristic  (e*tare  in  Jmus*  tcAohin^ ;  they  ha«-e  been 
aakU  in  fakct,  and  not  without  reason,  to  be  tbe  meet  cbancteristio 
of  ibe  Loni's  recorded  sayings.  They  enabled  Him  to  put  the 
le«OQ  He  desired  in  tbe  concrete  instead  of  tbe  abstract.  So. 
when  aaftwd.  *  Who  is  my  nei^bour  1 '  He  ptve  no  seneral  answer, 
bat  an  actual  instance  occurring  on  tbe  road  (Lk  lOX'^'^X  Pi^ 
bably  tbe  scribe  to  whom  this  was  fim  spoken  never  fb<uid 
him:wlf  in  oimxmstances  that  were  sinalar;  bat  if  be  gained 
tbe  buirher  standpoint  which  this  «tory  gave  him.  and  mw  into 
tbe  ve'iy  heart  of  tnxtb  in  that  one  oaw.  be  wtHUd  be  able,  like 
tbottsaads  of  others  who  have  beani  the  rtonr  since,  tbe  better 
to  answer  his  own  questwn  in  his  own  oirvninutanck^ 

It  ^-as  a  consequence  of  this  love  of  the  concrete, 
and  avoiilance  of  that  vagueness  which  b«l<mgs  to 
all  tliat  lies  short  of  the  widest  generalization,  that 
Jesus  never  gave  definitions.  Instead,  He  fixed 
the  tyi*f  in  some  particular  fact  or  instance.  In 
His  teaohinj:  there  was  no  theorizing,  no  abstract 
discussion,  no  >3rstematic  theology.  Nor  was  there 
any  care  to  lay  down  principles  for  the  organiza- 
titHi  or  policy  of  His  Church  in  times  to  come. 
The  nearest  approach  to  this  last  is  in  s^h  paa»- 


ages  as  Mt  IS^''^^,  or  the  directions  given  before 
the  first  mission  (10^^) ;  but  in  these  nothing  is 
more  noticeable  than  the  utter  absence  of  all 
abstractions,  and  all  provisions  for  distant  contin- 
gencies, every  idea  being  expressed  in  concrete  form, 
and  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  conditions  of 
the  work  in  hand.  And  yet  in  all  this  there  is  no 
mere  narticularism.  Each  single  fact  on  which 
He  looKed  was  seen  by  Him  in  its  real  relations  to 
all  else,  and  in  the  light  of  the  highest  and  widest 
principles.  There  is  true  insight  into  human  needs 
m  the  saying  that  *  little  thoughts  do  not  suit  with 
little  duties.  It  is  in  the  fulfilment  of  simple  routine 
that  we  need  more  than  anywhere  the  quickening 
of  the  highest  thoughts'  (Westcott).  With  Jesus 
that  was  instinctive.  Any  fact  in  His  sight  was 
serious,  was  sacred;  for  it  was  not  merely  an 
illustration  of  a  wider  truth,  rather  it  was  an 
actual  embodiment  of  eternal  realitv.  He  looked 
on  the  'flower  in  the  crannied  wall' — ^no  more — 
and  saw  it  with  such  penetrating  insight  that  to 
Him  it  was  eloquent  of  'what  (jod  and  man  is.' 
He  showed  just  the  same  intuitive  recognition  of 
truth  in  His  estimate  of  a  man,  or  His  grasp  of  a 
religious  principle.  Whether  it  were  the  purpose 
and  use  of  the  Temple,  or  the  religious  customs 
and  conventions  of  the  day,  or  practical  problems 
involving  conflicting  considerations,  like  that  set 
to  Peter  by  the  question,  '  Doth  not  ^our  Master 
pay  tJie  half -shekel?'  (17**),  or  inquiries  on  the 
outer  confines  of  human  thought,  such  as  those 
concerning  eschatology  and  the  life  beyond  death, 
the  Lord  Jesus  always  looked  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  facts  before  Him,  so  that  all  accessories  and 
accidents  seemed  to  drop  away  and  leave  the  truth 
in  its  naked  simplicity  under  His  eyes.  He  com- 
pletely disregarded  the  things  which  for  most  minds 
overlie  and  confuse  the  essential  issues,  and  fixed 
His  gaze  on  those  pjodtive  points  round  which  all 
the  rest  was  accretion.  His  mind  therefore  con- 
cerned itself  but  little  with  negatives  in  any  case. 
One  most  important  consequence  of  this  was  that 
He  always  saw  whatever  good  there  was  in  any 
man,  and  paid  comparatively  little  heed  to  the 
evil  which  might  be  there  also.  He  did  not  stay 
to  combat  or  correct  the  latter,  but  freed  and  rein- 
forced the  former  so  that  it  grew  till  no  place  was 
left  for  the  evil,  and  it  was  expelled.  In  His  hands 
all  the  old  n^ative  commandments  were  trans- 
formed into  positive  ideals ;  and  aU  were  summed 
up  in  the  one  great  ideal  of  loWng  God  and  one's 
neighbour  (Mk  12=*^),  which  was  itself  set  forth 
in  no  lower  form  than  the  very  highest,  *  Ye  shall 
be  perfect,  as  your  heavenly  "Father  is  perfei'l ' 
(Mt  5*).  And  In  full  accordance  with  this  habit 
of  mind,  the  judgments  which  from  time  to  time 
He  passed  on  men  about  Him  were  determined 
rather  by  what  moral  worth  thev  had  or  lacked, 
than  by  what  faults  were  in  tLem.  The  most 
unsparing  condemnation  fell  upon  the  Pharisees 
whose  lives  were  strict  and  reputable,  and  tree 
from  the  groes  and  careless  vices  of  tbe  multitude. 
He  denounced  their  whole  moral  and  religious 
activity  as  an  *  hypocrisy."  because  it  was  one 
great  negation,  "they  were  not  '  sinners ' :  but 
with  all  the  opportunities  for  good  which  more 
than  others  they  poessessed.  their  hearts  and  lives 
were  empty.  He  port  raved  them,  and  showed  the 
futility  of  their  whole  religious  method,  by  describ- 
ing a  man  out  of  whom  the  unclean  spirit  ha>  t^en 
driven,  and  whose  house  i»  then  cleaned  and  let: 
%*acant.  The  cleaning  out  is  not  disputed.  l-vA 
all  the  more  surely  does  the  vacancy  mvite  new 
tenants :  and  if  no'  good  spirit  occupies  the  hou-^e 
forthwith,  'the  last  state  of  that  man  becomeih 
worse  than  the  first  *  <  Lk  1 1*K  So  in  His  picture 
of  Ciod's  final  judgment  the  condemnation  talU 
not  lunally  on  tnose  against  whom  crimes  may  be 
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allied  (though  these  find  mention,  e.g,  Mk  12^, 
Mt  W)i  but  on  the  thoughtless  maids  found  with- 
out oil;  on  the  servant  who  took  good  care  of 
his  talent  but  never  used  it ;  on  the  guest  without 
a  wedding  garment ;  on  those  to  whom  it  is  said, 
'  I  was  an  nungered,  and  ye  gave  me  no  food  ;  I 
was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  no  drink;  I  was  a 
stranger,  and  ye  took  me  not  in ;  naked,  and  ye 
clothea  me  not ;  sick,  and  in  prison,  and  ye  visited 
me  not*  (Mt  25***').  The  whole  point  of  view  of 
Jesus  in  this  is  in  strong  contrast  with  that  of  the 
Judaism  of  His  age,  which  aimed  at  attaining 
holiness  by  an  earnest  and  elaborate  endeavour  to 
eliminate  unholiness  and  defend  the  shrine  of  the 
soul  from  trespass. 

One  aqMCt  of  these  last -mentioned  characteristics  may  be 
fwmmarf  op  in  a  word,  by  saying  that  the  make  of  Jesus'  mind 
i  that  which  Is  found  in  the  neatest  poets.   They  all  combine, 
men  cannot,  the  reaurt  and  tne  idealist.    Their  ideas 


concrete,  not  abstract  Their  minds  woric  by  intuition,  not 
hy  argument.  Their  interests  and  thoughts  are  positive ;  and 
Ihsj  are  all  more  or  less  insistent  that— 

'The  evil  Is  null,  is  nought,  a  silenoe  implying  sound.' 

And  much  of  the  Lord's  teaching  shows  that  Uie  sense  of  form 
and  the  feelinc  for  langnage  which  belong  to  them  were  His  in 
a  remaricahle  dhegree.  Perhaps  it  was  not  entirely  the  power  of 
His  own  personalit}',  nor  yet  the  substance  of  what  He  said,  but 
also  In  part  the  music  of  its  expression,  that  enabled  Him  so 


listening 'Q|^>  '^^  ofBoers  answWeo,  Never  man  so  spake' 
(Jn  7^  There  is,  of  course,  the  truest  poetn'  in  many  of  His 
■O^ings  and  in  His  parables;  and  His  teaching  teems  with 
flashes  of  imageiy  such  as  only  the  highest  poetrj-  presents. 
Even  in  form  of  langiiage  some  of  His  SBvings  lack  little  of 
the  rhythm  and  music  €A  poetical  expression.  But  we  have 
to  remember  that  He  wrote  nothing  that  remains,  and  that 
notldng  has  been  reported  in  His  original  words.  The  best  we 
oan  expect  to  find  in  the  NT  Is  a  good  and  faithful  translation ; 
and  who  oan  translate  poetry?  But  a  doubt  must  remain 
whether  any  Uteimry  vehide  oould  carry  the  full  poetic  inspira- 
tion of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Poems,  however  truly  living,  are  the 
reflejdkms  of  Ufe.  The  Life  itself  was  inherent  in  Him  (Jn  6*<X 
and  He  oame  to  hnpart  it,  not  to  reflect  it  (IQiO).  So  Hia 
*  poems'  (rwv^Mmi)  are  the  souls  which,  sreneration  after 
generation.  He  has  created  anew,  the  Ideals  w-faich  have  trans- 
fonned,  and  are  transforming,  the  worid :  even  as  St.  Paul  said 
of  Us  disdples,  *  r«  are  an  epistle  of  Christ  ministered  by  us, 
written  not  with  ink,  but  with  the  Spirit  of  the  li\'ing  God' 
<S  Oo  Si)L    See,  further,  art  Poet. 

S.  There  are  some  things  more  properly  described, 
perhaps,  as  features  of  character  than  as  mental 
characteristics,  but  the  distinction  is  such  a  narrow 
one,  being  a  difference  in  the  point  of  view  and 
not  in  the  facts,  that  they  must  be  mentioned, 
though  as  briefly  as  possible.  The  profound  rever- 
ence of  Jesus'  mind  is  one.  Not  only  does  this 
appear  in  ever}-  relation  to  His  Father  in  heaven, 
and  in  the  way  He  taught  His  disciples  to  look 
up  to  Him,  but  also  in  His  delicate  refetjiect  for  all 
tooee  who  sought  His  help,  and  the  nensitive  regard 
He  showed  for  the  spiritual  responsibility  of  each 
penon,  on  which  He  never  trenched.  Aiiother  is 
His  HmplicUy.  He  loved  a  simple  life  in  outward 
things,  rebuking  Martha  for  her  too  ample  provision 
when  80  little  was  needful  (Lk  10^^),  and  teaching 
HiB  followers  to  spend  little  care  on  the  wealth  and 
eomfort  which  He  held  so  lichtly,  and  to  pray  only 
for  *  daily  bread. '  But  simpucity  is  still  more  strik- 
inj^ly  characteristic  of  the  nature  and  process  of 
His  mind.  Though  more  tlian  any  other  that  has 
ever  lived  He  was  'many-sided,'  He  never  gave 
the  impieaaion  of  a  complicated  nature.  With  the 
direetnefls  of  a  child  He  always  turned  to  the  point 
in  hand ;  and  no  one  was  ever  more  free  from  that 
heatancy  which  is  so  often  found  in  those  who  are 
the  bert  aUe  to  see  both  sides  of  a  Question.  With 
■ympathy  nn&iling  and  unlimitea,  He  still  was 
ample,  and  oould  put  the  loftiest  thoughts  into 
ample  tenna.  That  is  always  a  cliaracteristic  of 
a  really  great — ^though  not  of  every  great — mind : 
never  was  an  instance  of  it  comparable  with  this 
ene.  Ckwely  aldn  to  this  is  the  fact  that  Jcs^u 
never  meeoneerted  or  bei^ildered,  nor  did  He 


ever  lose  presence  of  mind  in  the  most  difficult  or 
dangerous  situations.  Rather,  in  times  of  trial, 
there  was  a  heightening  of  Hin  serenity  of  mind  ; 
for  trial  and  sorrow  miuie  stronger  appeal  to  His 
faith,  which  was  always  responsive,  fiij  fUTeujpl' 
i€ad€  was  a  counsel  most  characteristic  of  Him 
(Lk  12");  and  it  was  this  habitual  trust  in  the 
Father  that  enabled  Him  in  the  very  hour  of 
impending  agony  to  make  His  followers  the  be- 
quest of  peace — His  peace  (Jn  14"  16^). 

7.  Two  matters  of  importance  remain  to  be  men- 
tioned, distinct  but  by  no  means  unconnected — (a) 
Je8u£  characteristic  outlook  upon  life,  and  (6)  His 
method  as  the  Saviour  of  tlie  ^corld. 

{a)  One  cannot  escape  the  feeling  that  while 
others  look  only  at  the  nnrface  of  life,  tlie  Master 
looked  through  its  surface  and  saw  its  depth  :  we 
see  life  usually  in  two  dimensions.  He  looked  at 
it  in  three,  and  so  saw  reality.  Of  course,  from 
His  standpoint  all  its  proportions  were  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  wliich  appear  to  us.  The  most 
striking  expression  of  what  is  meant  is  to  be  found 
in  Browning's  description  of  Lazarus  as  given  in  the 
Epistle  of  Karshisn,  But  while  Bro^Tiing  had 
learnt  the  nature  of  this  larger  view,  converting 
all  proportions,  from  Him  who  called  back  Lazarus 
to  eartli,  he  represents  it  as  a  double  prosi)ect  in 
Lazarus,  wiUi  none  of  that  translucent  unity  which 
is  its  essential  feature  in  the  Lord  Jesus.  The 
Beatitudes  are  an  instance.  Their  chief  effect, 
and  it  cannot  be  doubted  their  chief  purpose,  is 
to  set  the  hearer  on  a  new  standpoint,  and  so 
enable  him  to  gain  a  new  view  of  life.  It  is  no 
paradox  that  the  poor  are  blest,  while  all  men 
congratulate  the  rich  ;  and  this  is  not  said  to  give 
empliasis  to  the  aspect  which  is  too  much  over- 
looked. It  is  simpn^  the  tnith  of  life,  seen  as  the 
eyes  of  the  Lord  Jesus  saw  it  when  He  looked 
round  on  His  disciples  gathered  there,  all  destitute 
of  earth's  possessions,  but  with  a  light  in  their 
eag[er  faces  as  they  'hung  upon  him  listening' 
which  told  of  the  'righteousness  and  peace  and 
joy  in  holy  inspiration  which  showed  that  theirs 
i«w  the  Kingdoni  of  God  (Ro  14").  All  whose 
reading  of  experience  goes  deep  can  see,  or  partly 
see,  why  He  counted  sorrow  blest,  and  gentleness, 
mercy,  purity,  and  love  the  treasures  of  man's  real 
enrichment.  Another  instance  is  the  prayer  He 
pive  to  His  disciples  when  they  felt  the  need  of 
bein^  taught  how  to  pray.  There  is  an  unearthli- 
ness  in  it,  and  a  grasp  on  the  real  depths  of  life, 
such  as  no  other  prayers  disclose.  God's  glory, 
and  His  Kingdom,  and  the  joy  of  fulfilling  His 
will,  fill  up  all  the  foreground ;  and  the  remainder 
of  the  view  includes  brief  mention  of  bare  needs 
here,  and  then  fuller  api>eal  for  the  deeper  needs  of 
for^veness,  and  of  the  shelter  of  Him  who  is  our 
'slueld  and  our  exceeding  great  reward.'  Hardly 
less  striking  is  the  way  in  which  He  enforceil  the 
dut^'  of  simple  truthfulness,  His  words  calling  up 
vividly  the  awful  picture  of  the  EaHI  One  leaning 
over  the  soul  that  talks  loosely,  to  ply  it  with 
'  suggestions '  which  then  find  unsuspecting  utter- 
ance as  readily  as  those  which  the  hypnotist  gives 
to  his  unconscious  'subject'  (Mt  5*^,  with  which 
cf.  Lk  22**).  There  were  times  when  the  Lord 
expressed  strongly  this  contrast  between  the  view 
which  men  took  of  life  and  that  which  He  took 
(Lk  16"),  but  more  often  His  reference  is  a  mere 
allusion.  The  difference  culminated  in  that  most 
characteristic  and  central  idea  on  which  He  so 
often  dwelt,  that  a  man  must  '  lose  his  life  to 
find  it'  (Mk  S**'^.,  cf.  Mt  1U»,  Lk  17»  Jn  12»). 
Death  itself  was  accordin<rIy  transfigured  in  Jesus' 
eyes:  it  neither  put  a  limit  to  life  nor  made  a 
breach  which  destroyed  its  continuity.  Death 
was  for  Him  '  sleep ^ ;  a  sleep  from  which  He 
awaked  more  than  one,  and  from  which  'in  the 
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last  day'  He  would  awake  and  raise  up  'every  to  the  Csesar  without  protest.     Browning  again 

one  that  beholdeth  the  Son  and  believeth  on  him '  brings  out  with  striking  effect  this  feature  of  the 

( Jn  6^).     For  Himself,  He  looked  thrpugh  death  Master's  in  his  portrait  of  Lazarus,  whose  *  especial 

to  His  own  resurrection,  which  He  a^ain  and  again  marking  ...  is  prone  submission  to  the  heavenly 

told  His  disciples  to  expect  as  the  day  of  His  de-  will,'  so  that  he  tries  to  change  nothing ;  but  here 

parture  drew  nearer ;  and  for  the  rest,  He  recog-  again  this  characteristic,  being  isolated,  lapses  into 

nized  death  with  all  its  miserable  and  misleading  quietism  as  it  never  did  in  Lazarus'  Master.     For, 

associations  as  little  as  might  be,  and  refused  even  however  willing  Jesus  was  to  use  and  leave  unre- 

to  apeak  of  it  if  this  could  be  avoided  (11^^*^^).  formed  the  things  around  Him,  none  of  these  ever 

With  His  strong  sense  of  the  continuity  of  life  bound  Him.      If   there   was    fault  or   falsehood 

there  went,  however,  a  very  remarkable  reserve  mingled  with  what  He  borrowed  for  the  moment,  He 

about  the   future.     Concerning  it   He  disclosed  left  that  on  one  side  and  moved  on  towards  His 

nothing  of  detail ;  nothing  that  trust  in  the  love  goal  unaffected.    He  saw  the^truth  too  clearly  to  be 

of  Grod  and  the  assurance  of  life's  continuity  do  not  diverted  by  ausht  else,  and  the  truth  made  Him 

themselves  imply.    He  plainly  said  He  did  not  know  free.     And  He  led  His  followers  into  the  freedom 

the  course  of  tne  future,  and  His  disciples  must  not  that  was  His  own.    So,  while  He  abstained  from 

expect  to  do  so  (Mk  13^,  Ac  1^).    But  He  never  all  political  intervention,  and  declined  to  be  mixed 

showed  Himself  averse  to  adopting  the  current  up  with  the  ordinary  business  of  life  (Lk  12^^),  and 

religious  language  which  restea  on  the  prophecy  left  religious  Institutions  and  traditions  where  He 

and  apocalyptics  of  the  past,  to  clothe  those  ideas  found  them,  He  nevertheless  revolutionized  all  life, 

which  He  >vishcd  to  impress  about  the  life  to  come ;  There  is  no  department  of  human  activity  in  the 

though  it  may  well  be  that  the  eschatological  pass-  world  to-day — except  in  some  of  its  bacicwaters 

ages  in  the  Gospels  are  consideraUy  coloured  and  which  have  not  yet  felt  His  influence — which  is  not 

confused^  by  the  fact  that  they  have  come  through  profoundly  altered  in  consequence  of  His  life  and 

the  medium  of  disciples  who  were  not  equal  to.  work  and  words.     His  confidence  that  it  would  be 

following  their  Master's  higher  thoughts.  so  never  faltered ;  He  saw  here  the  supreme  scope 

It  to  In  connexion  with  thto  far  profounder  view  of  life  which  ?^  >he  law;  of  *  life  through  loss.'     So  He  declared 

we  find  in  Hini  that  we  are  best  able  to  understand  the*  powers  beforehand    the   result  which  is   yet  m   progress 

Sf **  w?'*^®*?.  ll.'  ^**®  ^"^  ^^^  (Mfiyvnp  «M  hutifimt  if  mvrS,  under  our  eyes — *  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  out  of  the 

Mk  614),  andUis  consciousness  in  regard  to  them.    The  term  ^orfh     will  dntw  all   niAn  nntn  mvaelf  *  Mn    12'2\ 

•miracles 'can  hardly  faU  to  prove  mfileading,  as  it  to  so  closely  ?S^\  ^YH*  *"^^  ^^  men  unto  myseil     (Jn   IZ   ^ 

associated  with  the  18th  cent,  point  of  view,  which  considered  Of  what  import  are  the  foam  flakes  which  float 

them  as  exceptions  to  natural  law,  and  as  owW  their  evidential  upon   its    surface    to    him    who   plunges   into   the 

l^l^  Sf^  ?^*.^VS®Lri^  exceptions,  -ftat  view  is  quite  mighty  stream  of  life  ?    Jesus'  view  of  life,  and 

obsolete  and  impossible  now  to  a  really  scientific  mind  :  it  was  rj-.*     "^  4,u  a     «  »».^«.^  ^^«    iv^*i.  «^  ^«:^««i    Vw.*k 

always  singularly  unappreciative  of 'the mind  of  Christ.'   There  His  method  of  saving  men,  both  SO  onginal,  both 

can  be  no  doubt  that  Jesus  Himself  felt  complete  certahity  that  80   characteristic,   are   both  vindicated  in  full  by 

He  did  wield  powere  of  M  extmordiim^  the  re-sults.     They  are  alike  summed  up  in  the 

}^^Jt^Lfl^^,:i^  ^l^n^^S'^S^^.SZ;  r»«?,<»'7'««i»''V^!«l'  ""Sy  and  manv  a  soul 

neither*  unnatural 'nor 'supernatural.*    The  distinction  drawn  has  uttered  when  lifted  to  His  higher  plane,  and 

by  the  latter  term  to  quite  alien  to  Hto  mind,  and  inconsistent  which  even   the  world   itself  has    Deen  forced    to 

with  Hto  point  of  view;  for  Him  the  continuous  character  and  anonAot    fhnntrh  nnt  f^  nhiLrp  •   *  Tf  ativ  tiiati  1m  in 

flow  of  life  was  a  fimdamental  idea,  and  the  one  unbroken  reaUty  8USl)ect,  tilou^U  not  to  snare  .     II  ^7 Jj^^J^  }>e  jn 

included  equally  what  we  descrttie  as  'natural*  and  'super-  Chnst,  there  IS  a  new  creation  !    (2  Co  5",  Ual  6"). 
natural.'    The  'powers*  of  which  He  was  conscious  had  tceir 

proper  place  and  scope  in  life  as  He  saw  it;  and  if  it  to  not  LrrsRATr&s.— Bernard,  Mental  Charaderisties  of  the  Lord 

possible  for  us  to  assign  this,  or  to  explain  them,  that  is  due  Jesus  Christ;  Adaxaaon^  Studies  of  the  Mind  in  Christ ;  Latham, 

probably  to  the  single  fact  that,  as  already  said,  we  try  to  see  Pastor  Pastorum ;  Du  Bose,  Gospel  in  the  Gospels ;  art.  Ciiar- 

the  reality  of  life  from  the  standpoint  of  two  dimensions,  and  actbr  op  Cueist,  and  the  Literature  there  cited, 

can  succeed  so  little  in  seeing  it  from  that  of  three  as  He  did  E.  P.  BoyS-SmITH. 

(cf.  Mt  16"  1818,  Jn  202s>.  MERCHANT.— See  Trade  and  Commerce. 

{b)  The  method  which  the  Lord  Jesus  followed 
in  carrying  out  His  purpose  as  the  world's  Saviour  MERCY.— 1.  Mercy  of  God.  —  Mercy  is  *  that 
was  no  less  unique  than  His  outlook  on  life,  and  it  essential  perfection  in  God  whereby  He  pities  and 
was  the  direct  result  of  the  latter.  In  the  ordinary  relieves  the  miseries  of  His  creatures  *  (Cruden).  In 
sense  of  the  term  He  was  no  reformer ;  He  did  not  the  OT  the  mercy  of  God  (ipn,  D*pqT ;  jjij  *  to  show 
try  to  make  the  institutions  which  He  found  serve  mercy  *)  is  sought  and  celebrated  in  view  of  distress 
their  end  better,  nor  did  He  seek  to  substitute  one  caused  by  sin  (Ps  51*,  La  3^),  or  more  frequently 
expedient  for  another,  to  attain  more  successfully  where  no  connexion  with  sin  is  expressed  (Ps  89^ 
the  aims  before  Him.  He  felt  that  His  Kingdom  118^).  Sin  and  the  distress  whicli  is  the  con- 
was  'not  of  this  world,'  and  all  He  sought  was  to  sequence  of  it  are  not  always  separated  in  thought 
open  its  portal  to  believers.     He  did  not  pit  His  (Ps  41*  79*-'). 

Kingdom  against  those  of  the  world  to  overthrow  In  the  NT  a  clearer  division  can  be  made  of 

the  latter ;  rather  He  refused  to  let  His  followers  places  where  the  mercy  spoken  of  is  temporal  or 

do  this  or  to  do  it  Himself  (Mt  26'*"**).     Nor  did  spiritual.     Those  who  came  to  Christ  for  help 

He  attempt  to  withdraw  His  followers  from  the  asked  for  mercy,  that  is,  forpity  and  relief  (Mt  9*-^ 

world,  as  other  religious  leaders  often  have  done,  16**  17"  20** ;  cf.  Mk  5^*).     Tne  word  used  is  ^Xcctv, 

that  they  might  serve  God  with  less  distraction,  while  Christ's  twofold  response  is  expressed  by 

Even  His  prayers  were  not  for  change  of  the  world  <rirXa7x»'*<^^^^»»   *  moved  with  compassion,'  and  by 

itself,  or  the  delivery  of  His  disciples  from  it  (Jn  His  act  of  healing  (Mt  20^^).     Along  with  these 

17»-").    Thouffh  His  whole  life  was  sacrificed  to  may  be  placed  Lk  1",   Ph  2'^,   1  Co  7^,  where 

save  the  world.  He  just  left  the  world  alone.    As  particular  instances  of  mercy  are  mentioned.     On 

in  His  teaching  there  was  little  that  was  negative,  the  other  hand,  the  words  Acoj,  Aectv  are  used  of 


any  means  In  the  publican's  prayer, 

or  circumstance  that  lay  ready  at  hand,  while  so  the  sinner  *  (Lk  18*'),  the  more  exact  translation  is 

unbending  in  aim  throughout.    Thus  He  spoke  the  *  be  propitiated '  H\dur0rrri)y  as  also  in  He  8*^  (t\f«$). 

religious  mnguage  of  Judaism,  practised  the  customs  In  tnese  places  the  obstacle  of  sin  is  recognized, 

in  Israel,  and  respected  its  institutions,  however  and  the  mercy  described  is  such  as  overcomes  sin. 

much  they  were  degmded  and  abused.    He  paid  His  Generally  in  the  NT  sin  is  described  not  only  as 

half -shekel  to  the  SEinhediin  and  His  tribute-money  the  source  of  human  misery,  but  as  itself  the 
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greatest  evil  from  which  men  need  to  be  delivered ; 
and  accordingly  the  work  of  God's  mercy  is  to  save 
from  sin  (see  "Eph  2*^  Tit  3^').  In  Ro  U*'-*' 
something  is  said  of  the  Divine  purpose  in  per- 
mitting sin,  so  that  we  may  believe  that  the 
severities  of  God's  judgments  are  not  inconsistent 
with  'that  essential  perfection  of  mercy  whereby 
He  pities  and  relieves  the  miseries  of  His  creatures.' 
But  of  this  as  creatures  we  have  not  the  final  right 
to  judge  (Ro  9^  ").  A  deepened  sense  of  the  hope- 
lessness of  separation  from  God  brings  it  alx)ut 
that  no  other  deliverance  is  to  be  for  a  moment 
compared  with  salvation  from  Bin  (£ph  2^^*;  cf. 
Gal  l^  Jude  "). 

This  is  also  seen  to  be  the  meaning  of  mercj 
when  the  method  of  God's  mercy  in  the  Grospel  is 
considered,  and  the  aim  of  it. 

{I)  Its  method, — Christ's  work  teaches  us  that 
God's  mercy  seeks  a  higher  good  for  men  than  the 
relief  of  temporal  distress.  We  must  think  of 
Christ  as  abidmg  in  the  constant  sense  of  the  mercy 
of  His  Father,  and  communicating  the  same  to 
men  in  word  and  deed.  '  Be  ye  therefore  merciful 
{oUTlpfio¥€s)9  as  your  Father  also  is  merciful'  (Lk 
6^).  'Love  one  another,  as  I  have  loved  you. 
Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this'  (Jn  15^^"). 
That  is  to  say,  the  mercy  of  God  beginning  with 
compassion  went  on  to  action,  in  the  Incarnation 
and  Atonement.  *  This  is  he  that  came  by  water 
and  blood '  (1  Jn  5^).  '  I  Ia;$r  do^Ti  my  life  that  I 
may  take  it  again.  .  .  .  This  commandment  have 
I  received  of  my  Father'  (Jn  W- »»,  cf.  1  P  1»). 

Following  upon  the  work  of  Christ,  it  b  said  of 
believers  that  they  have  obtained  mercy  (2  Co  4^ 

1  Ti  1»- ",  1  P  2»«) ;  and  that  they  look  for  the 
mercy  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  unto  eternal  life 
(Jade  ^).  And  mercy  is  still  continuously  needed, 
asked  for,  and  received  by  believers  (He  4**,  Ph  2", 

2  Ti  1>«- ").  Also  the  prayers  in  1  Ti  1»,  2  Ti  1«, 
Cral  6^,  2  Jn  ',  Jude  ',  indicate  that  it  becomes  ua 
to  go  in  prayer  to  seek  the  mercy  which  it  remains 
always  with  God  to  bestow.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
mercy  is  added  to  the  usual '  grace '  and  '  peace '  of 
the  salutations  just  in  those  places  where  some 
more  intimate  affection  and  tender  sympathy  is 
naturally  to  be  expected  {e.g.  Gal  6'',  the  Letters 
to  Timothy,  and  Jude's  Epistle).  Whatever  there 
is  painful  in  the  experience  of  believers  constitutes 
for  them  a  new  need  of  the  Divine  mercy,  and  is 
to  be  explained  as  a  part  of  God's  purpose  of  greater 
good  by  saving  them  more  and  more  completely 
from  sin. 

(2)  Its  aim. — The  aim  of  God's  mercy  is  expressed 
in  Christ's  words,  *  That  ye  may  be  the  children  of 
your  Father  which  is  in  heaven'  (Mt  5^).  The 
parable  of  the  Unmerciful  Servant  (Mt  18^)  sets 
forth  the  purpose  of  God  negatively,  and  in  1  Jn 
2*  4"* "  the  positive  side  is  given.  God's  mercy  or 
love  to  us  comes  to  perfect  realization  when  we 
have  learned  to  be  like  Him.  Because  He  loves  um 
He  will  have  us  to  be  merciful,  that  we  may  be  at 
oar  best  In  this  way  also  the  progress  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Grod  among  men  is  assur^,  as  we  see 
in  a  concrete  instance  in  2  Co  4-7  (cf.  Ac  20^*^). 

2.  Mwcf  of  man  to  man. — We  have  seen  that 
it  is  the  aim  of  the  Divine  mercy  to  reproduce  itself 
in  the  spirits  of  men.  As  mercy  has  two  parts, 
pity  and  active  beneficence,  we  are  commanaed  to 
love  not  in  word,  neither  in  tongue,  but  in  deed 
and  in  truth  (1  Jn  3^^).  This  b  Christ's  teaching 
in  Mt  9»  12?  23^,  and  in  the  parables  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  (Lk  10*^)  and  of  the  Sheep  and  the 
Goata  (Mt  25^),  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Un- 
mercifol  Servant  (Mt  18^).  From  these  we  learn 
that  if  gratitude  to  God  does  not  avail  to  make 
men  merciful  to  one  another,  they  will  be  dealt 
with  by  penalties  (see  also  Ja  2^  3^  1  Jn  2»-ii  S^'). 
Thifl  light  disposition  of  heart  is  a  product  not  so 


much  of  enlightenment  of  the  mind  as  of  such  ex- 
periences as  touch  the  springs  of  affection.  The 
pa^sace  in  2  Co  4-9,  beginmng  '  as  we  have  ob- 
tainea  mercy'  (and,  indeed,  the  whole  Epistle),  is 
a  treasury  oi  evangelical  motives  to  philanthropic 
conduct.  'Our  mouth  is  opened  unto  you,  our 
heart  is  enlarged '  (6").  Similarly,  in  the  case  of 
St.  Peter,  *Tliou  knowest  that  llove  thee.  .  .  . 
Feed  my  sheep'  (Jn  21";  cf.  Ro  12^  *I  beseech 
yon  ...  by  the  mercies  {olKTipfioL)  of  God  that  ye 
present  your  bodies  a  liWng  sacrifice '). 

Selflessness,  and  the  constraint  that  Christ's  love 
lays  upon  a  believer,  are  the  important  features 
of  his  behaviour  in  this  matter  of  mercifulness. 

*  Though  I  be  nothing ' ;  *  I  will  very  gladly  spend 
and  be  spent  for  you  ^{2  Co  12"- ").  *  I  am  debtor 
.  .  .  as  much  as  m  me  is,  I  am  ready'  (Ko  V*'  ^). 
*The  love  of  Christ  constraineth  us'  (2  Co  6"). 

*  We  ought  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the  brethren ' 
(1  Jn  3").  When  we  look  at  Christ's  own  life  for 
an  example,  we  do  not  find  in  His  case  the  indebted- 
ness of  one  who  has  been  foririven,  but  we  do 
find  the  readiness  of  unreservea  surrender  to  His 
Father's  will.  *  I  came  not  to  do  mine  own  will ' 
( Jn  6*").  '  My  doctrine  is  not  mine,  but  his  that 
sent  me  *  ( Jn  7").  *  I  have  not  spoken  of  myself ' 
(Jn  12^).  Thus  the  mercy  of  God  does  not  work 
in  vacuo,  but  in  the  concrete  example  of  Christ 
and  of  men  possessed  by  His  spirit,  and  made 
vehicles  of  His  mercy  (Ro  11'^,  1  Jn  4"). 

In  the  OT  the  word  ip^  *  mercy '  is  used  of  the 
duties  of  piety  between  kinsmen  (Gn  20**),  or 
persons  who  are  in  covenant  with  each  other  (21**). 
And  it  might  seem  in  conflict  with  this  that  one  of 
the  most  striking  instances  in  which  an  appeal  for 
mercy  is  disallowed  in  the  NT  is  that  of  tiie  rich 
man  to  his  father  Abraham  (Lk  16'-^).  Similarly, 
Christ  subordinated  the  ties  of  kindred  (Lk  14^) 
even  with  Himself  (Mk  3»,  Lk  11-*)  to  the  higher 
bonds  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Nevertheless  the 
effect  of  Christian  faith  is  to  strengthen,  and  not 
to  weaken,  all  the  ties  of  human  aflection,  raising 
them  into  the  region  of  reliKion.  The  early  motto 
of  Christ's  ministry  was,  *  I  desire  mercy  and  not 
sacrifice'  (Mt  9"  12^) ;  the  same  thought  pervades 
the  later  chapters  of  the  Gospel  of  John  (13-17) 
and  his  First  Epistle,  passim,  while  both  in  Acts 
(20*  21")  and  m  his  Epistles  there  is  evidence 
of  the  overflowing,  self-forgetting  affection  of  St. 
Paul  for  the  Christian  Churches.  The  rule  of  pity 
and  of  active  helpfulness  is  the  teaching  and  the 
practice  of  Christ  and  His  disciples.  Mercy  is  the 
note  of  the  Christian  temper.  See,  further,  artt. 
Grace,  Kindness. 

LiTERATT'RB. — Cremer,  Lexicon^  t.v.  ixut ;  Hastings'  DB,  art. 

*  Mercy ' ;  Seeley,  £cee  Homo,  chs.  xix.  xx. ;  Dykes,  Manifesto 
of  the  King,  p.  101  ff.;  Pag^t,  Studies  in  the  Christian  Character, 
p.  221  ff. ;  Butler,  Serm.  v.  vi.  ix.  xi.  xii. ;  Browning,  Ring  and 
the  Book,  x. ;  C.  Watson,  First  Ep.  of  John ;  Dean  Stanley 
Corinthians,  vol.  ii.  T.  GREGORY. 

MERIT.— The  idea  of  merit  in  general  is  one 
which  attaches  to  human  conduct  on  the  pre- 
supposition of  the  existence,  in  tlie  flrst  place,  of  a 
moral  law ;  in  the  second  place,  of  free-will  in 
man,  enabling  him  to  obey  it;  and,  in  the  third 
place,  of  8ome  system  of  rewards  and  punishments, 
oy  which  the  M'orth  of  obedience  to  the  Law  is 
recognized,  and  ecinally  the  unworth  of  disobedi- 
ence is  demonstrated.  That  conduct  is  meritorious, 
or  possesses  merit,  which  c<)rres})onds  with  the 
moral  law,  and  at  the  same  time  is  voluntary ; 
and,  as  meritorious,  it  claims  honour  or  reward. 
This  is  the  general  ethical  conception  of  merit 
(cf.  Martineau,  Types  of  Ethical  Throry^,  ii.  80  ft'.). 
The  theological  use,  however,  of  the  conception, 
and  still  more  of  the  term  {*  merit,*  nierUum), 
involves  further  specifications,  which  follow,  on 
the  one  hand,  from  the  connexion  of  the  idea  with 
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other  theological  ideas,  e,g,  those  of  God,  of  His 
grace,  and  so  on  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the 
different  analo^es  under  which,  from  time  to  time, 
the  relation  of  God  to  men  has  heen  conceived. 
Here  we  have  two  special  cases  of  the  use  of  the 
conception  to  consider :  (1)  its  use  in  the  Gospels  ; 
(2)  the  use  not  only  of  the  idea,  but  also  of  the 
theological  term  *  merit  *  in  reference  to  the  work 
of  Christ. 

1.  The  idea  of  merit  in  the  Gospels.— We  note, 
first,  that  the  use  of  the  conception  is  frequent  in 
the  Gospels  in  connexion  with  a  general  view  of 
God  as  the  Judge  and  Rewarder  of  good  and  evil 
deeds.  This  conception  of  God  was  in  fact  that 
dominant  at  the  time  of  the  ministry  of  our  Lord, 
God's  relation  to  men  being  commonly  viewed 
under  legal  analogies.  Compare  the  statement  of 
Schultz  {op,  cit,  infr.)  : — 

'  When  Christianity  entered  into  the  world  and  found  its  first 
expreraion  in  the  dominant  Jewish  circles,  as  well  as  among 
the  spokesmen  of  the  idealistic  Hellenic  popular  culture,  the 
thought  of  a  Divine  repayment  deciding  according  to  legal 
standards,  and  therefore  of  a  merit  or  demerit  of  men  accord* 
ing  to  which  their  fate  was  to  be  settled,  was  a  self-evident 
axiom.  .  .  .  With  faith  in  Qod  as  the  representative  of  the 
moral  order  of  the  world,  there  appeared  to  be  self-evidently 
given  the  faith  that  He  rewards  and  punishes  according  to  the 
rule  of  human  law.' 

This  statement  of  Schultz  may  be  supplemented, 
with  regard,  in  particular,  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Pharisees,  which  forms  at  once  the  background 
and  the  contrast  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  oy  the 
accounts  of  H.  J.  Holtzmann,  NT  Theol,  i.  p.  62  ff., 
and  of  Weber,  Jud.  Theol^  p.  277  ff.  In  the  Phari- 
saic  theology  the  legal  conception  of  God  takes  the 
sharpest  possible  form.  The  Law  is  thought  of  as 
the  sum  of  so  many  precepts,  the  performance  of 
each  one  of  which  establishes  a  separate  and  de- 
finite merit  or  claim  to  reward  (Weber,  p.  380  ff.). 

*  Just  like  a  heavenly  book-keeper,  Ood  reckons  and  calculates 
according  to  a  standard  quantiuitive  as  well  as  quiditative — 
here  the  sum  of  performances  of  the  law  and  meritorious  works, 
there  the  sum  of  transgressions  and  misdeeds'  (Holtzmann, 
p.  63). 

The  idea  of  merit,  however,  does  not  end  with 
the  performance  of  the  Law :  it  also  attaches  to 
*  go€Kl  works,'  i.«.  voluntary  acts  beyond  the  strict 
requirement  of  the  Law,  but  which  are  taken 
account  of  in  the  same  way  before  God's  judgment- 
seat,  and  avail  to  make  uj)  tlie  shortcomings  of  a 
man's  account.  The  principal  of  these  good  works 
are  almsgivinc  and  works  of  charity  (Weber, 
p.  284).  Finally,  the  idea  of  merit  is  brought 
soecially  into  connexion  vdiXi  the  question  of 
ultimate  salvation. 

'  The  judgment  on  men  before  the  heavenly  court  of  justice 
takes  place  with  reference  to  the  question  whether  Uie  man 
shall  live  or  die— whether  he  shall  be  found  worthy  of  the  future 
Kingdom  of  Ood  or  not '  (Weber,  p.  278). 

The  teaching  of  Jesus  now  proceeds  in  agreement 
with  the  theology  of  the  Pharisees,  in  so  far  as  He 
not  onlv  continually  speaks  of  the  rewarding  of 
our  works  by  God,  but  also  represents  tlie  Kingdom 
of  God  itself  under  the  point  of  view  of  a  reward, 
which  is  awarded  to  the  performance  of  *  righteous- 
ness.' We  have  the  general  idea  of  work  and 
reward  in  Mt  6*-  •-  '•  *•  ••  "• "  10**-  *»  20^"'  24«-»»  25"-«8, 
Mk  9*»,  Lk  6»  10^  Jn  4».  For  the  Kingdom  of 
God  (life,  or  eternal  life)  as  reward,  cf.  Mt  6*  19" 
2581-46^  Mk  10»-  »>. 

The  limitations  set  to  the  idea  of  merit  in  the 
teaching  of  Jesus,  as  compared  with  its  use  in  the 
theology  of  the  Pharisees,  are,  however,  very 
striking,  {a)  First  of  all,  we  have  to  notice  the 
change  involved  by  the  difference  in  the  conception 
of  (jrod.  While  with  the  Pharisees  the  idea  of  God 
as  Lawgiver  and  Judge  is  dominant,  with  Jesus 
this  idea  is  subordinated  to  the  con<!eption  of  God 
as  Father.    The  idea  of  reward  itself,  in  fact»  b 


connected  with  that  of  God's  Fatherhood  (Mt 
Qi.  4.8.18^  What  this  implied  is  thus  stated  by 
Schultz : — 

'  Since  Jesus  has  taught  His  disciples  to  see  the  true  under- 
standing of  their  relation  to  Gtod  in  the  figure  of  child  and 
father,  then  the  thought  of  merit  in  the  sense  of  the  law  is  in 
general  completely  irreconcilable  with  the  figure '  (p.  16). 

Only  an  ethical,  not  a  legal,  conception  of  merit 
is  therefore  possible  along  the  lines  of  the  teaching 
of  Jesus. 

(6)  Jesus  criticised  the  Pharisaic  doctrine  of 
reward  according  to  strict  legal  merit,  by  teaching 
that  the  reward  which  God  gives  is  not  according 
to  debt,  hut  according  to  grace.  We  have  here  to 
remember  that  when  Jesus  illustrates,  as  He  fre- 
quently does,  the  relation  of  God  to  men  by  that 
of  a  master  and  his  household  servants  (cf.  Mt 
2445-81 26i*-»  Lk  17'),  thU  excludes  the  idea  of  legal 
merit. 

*  A  servant  in  the  sense  of  antiquity  cannot  win  merit.  He 
Is  iwXH  Jtx^Mf,  even  when  he  has  done  all  he  should  (Lk  17*>. 
The  Lord  can  reward  him,  but  that  remains  at  bottom  an  act  of 
good-pleasure '  (Schultz,  p.  15). 

The  point  is  made  still  clearer  by  the  one  parable 
where  Jesus  introduces  a  relation  in  which  merit 
and  reward  are  possible,  speaking  not  of  household 
servants,  but  of  nired  labourers  (Mt  20*"**).     Here 

'  He  emphasiaeiB  in  intentional  paradox  that  the  lord  in  his 
goodness  will  not  bind  himself  to  this  rule — that  he  indeed 
redeems  his  proniise,  but  reserves  to  himself  the  right  to  tran- 
scend the  measure  of  the  law  in  free  sovereignty '  (tfr.). 

Cf.,  on  the  same  point,  Holtzmann  (L  p.  196)  :— 

'  This  remarkable  parable  annuls  the  idea  of  reward  in  apply- 
ing it,  completely  destroys  the  relation  of  merit  and  right,  of 
performance  and  reward  in  generaL' 

We  note,  finally,  to  the  same  effect,  the  gracious 
abundance  of  the  reward  in  Mk  K)*,  Mt  24**'*^ 
25»-»,  Lk  6". 

(e)  Another  criticism  which  Jesus  passes  on  the 
legal  idea  of  merit  is  that  it  is  too  external.  God, 
the  Father,  looks  at  the  heart.  The  better  right- 
eousness, which  admits  to  the  Kingdom,  is  an 
inward  righteousness  (cf.  Mt  5**-6*^).  But  this 
affects  the  whole  conception  of  merit  and  reward. 

'The  reward  belongs  to  the  personality  which  reveals  itself 
in  the  work,  not  to  tiie  performance  as  such.  .  .  .  Thus,  what 
appears  as  reward  is  at  bottom  the  reooffnition  of  the  worth  of 
the  personality.  ...  It  is  the  conduct  of  life,  \hewpmlKt  which 
appears  in  the  single  acts,  and  is  rewarded  (Mt  1637)  ...  as  it 
is  the  love  shown  to  the  brothers  of  Christ  which  is  reoc^^iized 
in  the  judgment  (Mt  25S^)'  (Schultz,  p.  14). 

To  sum  up,  then,  we  do  not  in  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  get  a  completely  unified  doctrine  of  merit, 
but  we  get  clear  indications  of  the  lines  which 
such  a  doctrine  must  follow.  It  must  be  ethical 
rather  than  legal ;  must  connect  itself  with  the 
conception  of  God's  Fatherhood,  and  with  the  idea 
of  His  free  grace,  rather  than  with  that  of  His 
strict  retribution  according  to  law ;  and  must  have 
regard  not  to  external  actions  only,  but  to  the 
inward  motive.  The  conditions  are  fulfilled  if 
we  recognize  human  merit  as  the  worth  to  the 
Heavenly  Father  of  the  conduct  of  His  sons  when 
judged  by  the  inward  motive  of  filial  obedience, 
and  its  reward  as  the  recognition  of  this  worth  by 
His  Fatherly  love,  which  gives  to  His  children  who 
seek  His  lungdom  both  this  chief  good  and  all 
thin^  else  that  they  need  (Lk  e*^**).  As  regards 
the  mdividual  actions  of  God's  children,  the  idea 
of  merit  is  not  to  be  connected  with  them  apart 
from  the  general  context  of  filial  conduct  in  which 
they  stand  ;  nor  is  the  idea  of  reward  to  be  con- 
nected with  particular  Divine  gifts  apart  from  the 
gift  of  the  Kingdom.  Only  on  the  background  of 
the  general  conception  of  the  reward  of  filial  con- 
duct by  the  gift  of  the  Kingdom  can  particular 
gifts  appear  as  the  reward  of  particular  actions. 

2.  The  merit  of  Christ.— The  definite  theological 
doctrine,  in  which  the  term  *  merit '  is  emploj^ed 
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as  a  terminus  technicus  of  the  subject,  lies  beyond 
the  NT.  Bat  it  is  anticipated  in  the  latter,  m  so 
far  as  we  there  have  a  doctrine  of  Christ's  work  as 
man,  in  which  ethical  standards  are  applied  to  the 
subject,  (a)  In  this  doctrine  it  is  above  all  upon 
His  death  that  attention  is  concentrated,  as  the 
point  in  which  the  character  of  His  saving  work 
spedally  appears.  We  have  first  the  idea  of 
Christ's  deatn  as  an  act  of  obedience  to  God  (Ro5^, 
Ph  2?,  He  10»-").  Further  approximation  to  the 
idea  of  a  merit  of  Christ  is  contained  in  the  refer- 
ences to  the  worth  of  His  death  in  procuring  the 
salvation  of  men.  It  is  a  ransom  (Mk  10^),  a  price 
(1  Co  ^).  In  the  idea  of  sticrijlce  once  more  we 
have  both  the  idea  of  the  worth  to  God  of  Christ's 
death  as  self-surrender,  and  of  its  worth  for  men 
in  procuring  salvation  (Eph  5»,  He  10»"i®) .  [The 
important  series  of  passages  further  defining  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  as  an  expiatory  sacrifice  is  not 
brought  in  here;  since  these  passages,  so  far  as 
they  contain  this  additional  idea,  belong  properlv 
to  the  Scripture  proof  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ  s 
work,  not  as  direr.tly  meriting  salvation,  but  as 
making  satisfaction  for  sin,  and  so  making  salva- 
tion possible.  In  virtue  of  the  general  idea  of 
sacrifice  contained  in  them,  apart  from  the  specifi- 
cation of  it  as  expiatory,  they  may,  however,  be 
added  to  the  proof  of'  the  doctrine  of  merit].  We 
have,  further,  references  in  the  NT  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  Christ's  death  by  God.  On  account  of  it 
the  Father  loves  Him  (Jn  10*^) ;  because  of  His 
obedience  in  it  God  exalts  Him  to  universal  lord- 
ship (Ph  2**'^).  [Compare  the  Divine  recognition 
of  the  worth  of  the  work  of  the  Suffering  ^rvant 
in  Is  SS^*""].  (6)  The  conception  of  the  work  of 
Christ  is  not,  however,  confined  to  HIh  death.  His 
life  is  a  ministry  to  men  (Mk  10^).  His  work  ( Jn 
17^)  includes  the  manifestation  of  the  Divine  name 
to  the  disciples  (v.*),  the  giving  to  them  of  the 
words  received  from  the  Father  (v.^),  the  keeping 
of  them  from  the  evil  in  the  world  (v. ^3),  as  weU 
as  His  final  sacrifice  (v.'*).  Moreover,  it  is  not 
only  the  death  of  Christ,  but  His  work  throughout 
His  life,  that  God  recognizes  in  glorifying  in 
turn  the  Son  who  has  glonfied  Him  (vv.^'^).  And, 
finally,  both  Mk  W^  and  Jn  17  imply  that  the 
work  of  Christ  in  His  life  and  deatii  is  all  of  a 

Siece;  since  in  both  passages,  but  e8i)ecia1Iy  in 
n  17,  there  is  no  break  in  the  way  in  which  the 
culminating  work  of  the  death  is  added  on  to  the 
work  of  the  life. 

Summing  up  our  results,  we  have  in  the  NT  the 
basis  of  a  doctrine  of  Christ's  merit  as  the  worth 
to  Crod  (and  men)  of  His  human  work  carried  on 
throughout  His  life,  and  culminating  in  His  dcatli. 
This  worth  of  Christ's  work  is  estimated  hy  God 
along  the  lines  of  Christ's  obedience  to  His  will 
(the  work  of  Christ  being  that  which  the  Father 
has  given  Him  to  do  (Jn  4**  17*)).  It  is  recognized 
hv  God  in  the  special  love  with  which  He  regards 
Clirist  in  the  accomplishment  of  His  work,  and 
outwardly  by  His  exaltation  or  glorification.  It  is 
to  be  noted,  however,  that  while  the  i)OHition  of 
lordship  is  viewed  as  the  reward  of  the  work  of 
Christ,  the  salvation  of  men  is  not  \dewed  in  the 
NT  as  its  direct  reward ^  but  rather  as  its  fruit  or 
€feei  ( Jn  12**).  Christ  saves,  according  to  NT  con- 
oejitions,  by  His  earthly  work,  but  not  by  means 
of  it  as  a  quantum  which  can  be  detached  from 
His  Personality,  and  rewarded  by  the  salvation  of 
men  [as  in  the  conception  of  the  ecclesiastical 
doctrine  of  Christ's  merit,  presently  to  be  dLs- 
dusedl.  Instead  of  this,  we  have  the  conception 
that  through  His  work  He  becomes  a  saving  Per- 
sonality, or,  as  Rothe  puts  it,  that  through  it  He 
'aoalifies  Himself  to  become  a  Redeemer'  {Theol, 
£Mik.*  iiL  p.  104).  Our  salvation  follows  from 
His  work ;  since  the  Christ,  who  lived  to  minister 


to  men,  to  make  known  to  them  the  words  which 
the  Father  had  given  Him,  and  to  keep  them  from 
the  evil,  and  persevered  in  His  work  to  the  death 
in  perfect  obedience  to  the  will  of  His  Father,  thus 
ofi'ering  up  His  life  as  a  sacrifice  to  God,  by  this 
very  work  and  the  Personality  achieved  through  it, 
exercises  a  saWng  authority  and  infiuence  over 
men  (Jn  12^ ;  cf.  the  similar  idea  in  Is  53^^  where 
the  righteous  Servant  justifies  many  through  his 
knawledgCy  and  thus  sees  of  the  travail  of  his  soul 
and  is  satisfied).  But  the  open  recognition  of 
Christ's  work  by  God  in  the  exaltation  of  Christ, 
which  begins  with  the  Resurrection,  also  con- 
tributes to  His  saving  power  over  men  (cf.  Ro  4* 
*  raised  for  our  justification ') ;  inasmuch  as  a 
human  personality  influences  us  not  only  by  its 
inner  worth,  but  also  through  the  outward  mani- 
feA^tation  and  revelation  of  that  worth.  Thus  in 
the  NT  the  Saviourhood  of  Christ  is  connected 
8i)ecially  with  His  Lordship  (Ac  5»>,  2  P  1»«).  The 
name  which  is  above  every  name  (Ph  2")  is  the 
name  of  salvation  (Ac  5^).  Cf.  also  the  use  of  the 
name  Christy  which  implies  both  Saviourhood  and 
Lordship,  in  special  reference  to  the  state  of  exalta- 
tion (Ac  2*^;  St.  Paul  also  always  thinks  of  the 
risen  Lord  as  the  Saviour).  It  is  at  this  point  that 
the  way  in  which  human  salvation  can  be  regarded 
as  the  'reward'  of  the  work  of  Christ  becomes 
clearest,  inasmuch  as  the  exaltation  which  is  His 
direct  reward  puts  Him  in  the  position  to  reap  the 
full  fruit  of  His  travail  in  the  salvation  of  souls. 

Two  more  points  are  necessary  to  complete  our 
outline  of  the  suggestions  of  the  NT  towards  a 
doctrine  of  Christ's  merit.  In  the  first  place,  there 
h«  required  (c)  a  closer  definition  of  Christ's  saving 
poiaer.  What  is  the  work  by  which  He  saves? 
It  is,  above  all,  the  revelation  of  the  holy  love  of 
God  in  Christ's  life  and  death,  which  moves  men 
at  once  to  faith  in  God  as  revealed  in  Him,  and 
t(»  repentance  (/lerdyoia,  change  of  mind  from  love 
of  sin  to  love  of  God),  and  tlius  brings  them  into 
that  communion  with  the  Father  which  is  the 
essential  ground  of  all  the  blessings  of  salvation. 
Christ's  love  towards  men  and  His  noliness,  in  the 
absolute  unity  of  His  Person,  are  a  manifestation 
of  the  love  and  the  holiness  of  God,  as  existing  in 
a  similar  absolute  personal  unity ;  and  the  trust 
and  repentance  which  Christ  inspires  are  directed 
through  Him  to  God.  For  proof  of  these  state- 
ments, the  following  i)assages,  amongst  others,  may 
be  referred  to.  According  to  Jn  1"**^  the  grace 
and  truth  of  Christ  declare  the  invisible  God.  In 
Ro  5^^  the  grace  of  Christ  is  equivalent  to  the  grace 
of  God.  In  Ro  8»-»  the  love  of  Christ  reveals  the 
love  of  God.  Further,  in  Jn  IV^-^  the  Father 
whom  Christ  reveals  is  the  holy,  the  righteous 
Father.  Jesus  awakes  not  only  trust  in  the  love 
of  God  (Ro  5*  8"**),  but  also  re])entance  towards 
God  (Ac  5*^ ;  cf.  the  Pauline  idea  of  baptism  into 
Christ's  death  and  resurrection  as  involving  a 
death  to  sin  and  new  life  unto  God,  Ro  6*'"). 
Finally,  to  know  God  as  revealed  in  Christ  is 
eternal  life,  or  the  sum  of  all  blessings  (Jn  17^). 

{d)  In  the  second  place,  the  alx)ve  definition  of 
the  work  of  Christ  as  the  revelation  of  the  holy 
love  of  God,  throws  further  light  upon  the  *  reward* 
of  Christ,  We  saw  that  while  this  meant  primarily 
the  recognition  of  Christ's  work  by  God  in  His 
exaltation,  it  involved  indirectly  the  fruit  or  effect 
of  the  work  of  Christ,  as  realized  through  this. 
But  now  it 'appears  that  the  whole  conception  of 
the  reward  of  Christ  by  Go<l  is  subordinate  to  the 
idea  of  the  imitiancnce  of  God  in  His  work.  The 
work  of  Christ  is  not  only  the  Mork  which  God 
has  given  Him  to  do  (Jn  4^  17*),  but  God  works 
through  Him ;  so  that  the  value  to  God  of  the 
work  of  Christ  consist**  ultimately  in  His  voluntary 
self-surrender  to  be  the  i)ersonal  instrument  in  the 
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-world  of  the  saving  revelation  of  God,  and  tlio 
recognition  of  this  work  by  God  in  the  exultation 
of  ChriBt,  which  yields  Him.  the  fruit  of  His  work 
in  the  salvation  of  men,  is,  at  the  some  time,  in- 
«lDded  in  tlie  execution  of  God's  own  par|>oae  of 
salv&tion.  Thus  the  ethical  doctrine  of  the  work 
of  Christ  culminates  nltiniately  in  the  wholly 
Tdigious  view  of  it  (2  Co  3'" ;  cf.  the  subordiuatioii 
of  the  work  of  Christ  to  the  ktacb  of  God  in  Ho 

Such  ia  the  oatline  of  a  iloctrine  of  Christ's  merit, 
as  sketclied  in  the  NT.  The  agreement  of  it  with 
the  ethiual  lines  of  Clirist's  own  general  teaching 
nn  merit,  ns  previously  stated,  ia  apparent.  There 
is  the  same  stress  on  the  inner  motive  of  obedience, 
tlie  same  dominHition  of  the  whole  subject  by  the 
idea  of  God's  Fatherhood  ;  while  the  exaltation  of 
Christ  is  the  analogue  of  the  gift  to  His  people  of 
the  Kingdom,  in  wuich  they  share  His  Lordship 
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in  SK.  1891.  p.  0;  Riiachl.  Rrcht/rttimcay  und  VirK^rnvngK 
3vola.l8Sa|EnE.tr.  (JiulijIaTlfon  and  HteaaciUation\at  Iitiol. 
from  in  ed.  1072.  ol  3rd  vol.  from  Srd  ed.  lEHK] ;  H.  J.  Holti- 
mann,  NT  Thcal.  lilB?  ;  Wendt,  Ltlir^  Jtnti,  1901  (Eng.  tr.lrom 
iBted.  1S93J;  Anselni's  Cur  Diui  Hema  in  Uigne'a  Pair.  Lot. 
torn.  tM,  al»  bi  KpatiLle  ed.  (Nutt),  ISM. 

itouiJiKT  S.  Franks. 
MESSENGER.— The  word  is  formed  from  'mes- 
nasal.  It  is  used  as  the 
its  primary  meaning  of 
r  to  make  an  annouuce- 
_. jBntly  in  the  OT  (repre- 
senting TtiAs  of  Heb.  ana  8771X01  of  LXX|,  and  in 
the  GoMpels  in  Lk  7"  9".  It  is  to  be  obseried, 
however,  that  in  'messenger'  the  emphasis  ia  on 
the  sending  or  mission,  whue  in  iyyiXm  it  is  00  the 
message  or  proclamation.  Philological ly  a  truer 
eqaivalent  is  dir6«To\a( ;  and  accordingly  in  two 
instances  (2  Co  8=*,  Ph  2™),  where  missionary 
preachers  are  so  described  antl  wbeie  some  special 
mission  is  in  view,  the  latter  is  the  Greek  term 

1.  Towards  the  close  of  the  OT  the  t«rm  seems 
to  have  acquired  the  meaning  of  a  s])ectal  or  inspired 
teacher.  Thus  in  Hag  l'-*  the  prophet  styles  litm- 
self '  messenger '  as  the  hearer  of  Jehovaii's  message. 
A  umilar  meaning  ia  at  leaf^t  probable  in  Job  33^. 
And  this  usage  is  in  some  degree  paralleled  in  the 
modem  tendency  to  seek  a,  delinite  '  uieHsage '  in 
the  literary  works  of  distinguished  poets  and 
tiinkers.  The  most  important  use  of  the  term 
is  in  Klalachi,  a  prophet  whose  name  [if  ';v,9  be, 
indeed,  his  name  ;  cf.  Mai  I'and  the  Coaira.tK/loc,] 
meaua  'my  messenger.'  He  nsea  the  term  lliree 
times  and  in  three  appllcatioits.  First,  it  i^  a 
designation  of  the  true  priest,  whose  work  is  to 
conserve  spiritual  knowledge  and  teach  the  law 
of_  God  {iP).  Secondly  and  thirdly,  in  3'  it  is  ap- 
plied to  a  foreninneT,  and  to  tlie  'messenger  of  the 
covenant,'  who  seems  to  be  identical  with  the 
Person  styled  '  the  Lord  whom  you  eeck."  These 
two  applications  are  in  the  NT  interpreted  of  the 
Baptist  and  the  Mesiuah  respectively.  The  words 
of  tile  prophet  with  reference  to  the  forerunner  are 
with  a  change  of  pronoun  ('thee'  for  'me')  re- 
peated in  identical  form  in  each  of  the  Synoptics 
{Mk  J',  Mt  11"',  Lk  7").  In  these  tiuotationt',  as 
in  Lk  9",  the  messenger  is  one  sent  before  to  pro- 
claim or  to  preiHtre.  The  direct  application  of  the 
term  to  .Tesus  in  not  made  in  the  NT,  though  a 
kindred  idea  is  frequently  exprcHsed ;  in  the  saying 
which  occurs  in  all  the  CospeLs  '  He  that  receiveth 
me  receiveth  him  that  sent  me'  (.Mt  10",  Mk  1)", 
Lk  9"  10",  Jn  13=°  12**) ;  in  the  frequent  Johannine 
phrase  '  whom  God  hath  sent,'  and  in  the  com- 
miseion  (Jn2ff°)i  and  even  in  the  term  ■gos|*r 
{liaYjiXum),  which  is  expressive  of  what  Jesus  de- 
Hcriljed  Himself  as  anointed  of  God  and  sent  to 

6 reach  {Lk  4").  The  conceptions  of  Christ  as  the 
evealer  of  the  Father  and  the  incarnate  Word 
ore  also  kindred ;  and  it  might  be  orgned  tliat 
the  language  of  Malachi  was  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  in  i'  3'  7" 
and  throughout.  R.  ScOTT. 

2.  In  He  6»  our  Lord  is  spoken  of  as  our  Fora< 
rBonu'  (TfiSpoftot)  'within  the  veil.'  This  a  the 
only  jJate  in  tlie  NT  where  the  title  is  used.  A  ir(i4- 
i/nittt  (in  tlie  literal  sense)  was  a  messenger  sent  in 
front  of  the  niain  oimy  to  examine  the  ground, 
clear  tlie  front  of  obstatles,  or  notify  the  prosencu 
of  an  enemy  to  the  main  body  advancing  behind 
(i.e.  a  scout,  light.arnied  soldier,  or  spy).  Here  it 
is  connected  with  the  priestly  work  of  our  Lord. 
He  has  entered  within  the  veil  'for  us,'  as  our 
'  hi^h  priest  (or  ever  after  tlie  order  of  Melchi/edek, 
i.e.  in  our  interest,  nsmelv.  to  obtain  pardon  for 
us  (0"),  to  repre-<e>a  u^   111  the  presence  of  God 
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(v.^),  and  to  open  up  for  as.  an  entrance  into 
heaven  itself  (ICP*)'  (Liinemann  in  Meyer *s  Com.). 
Probably,  however,  the  military  connotation  is  not 
to  be  entirely  ignored.  Just  as  an  army  advances 
securely  under  cover  of  its  scouts  far  in  front,  so 
the  army  of  believers  moves  on  through  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death  without  fear,  knowing  that 
our  great  Forerunner  is  in  front.  He  has  en- 
countered and  conquered  death  for  us,  so  that  we 
have  no  need  to  fear  anything.  This  thought  is 
beautifully  elaborated  from  another  point  of  view 
in  Jn  14^  '.  When  Jesus  came  back  for  a  moment 
from  the  silent  land,  it  was  not  with  an  air  of 
terror  or  defeat,  but  as  a  conqueror,  crying  '  All 
hail  I '  (Mt  28').  There  is  nothing  to  fear  in  the 
Beyond  whither  Jesus  has  gone  before  us  *  to  pre- 
pare a  place  for  us.'  E.  Griffith- Jones. 

MESSIAH  is  the  English  word  based  on  the 
Greek  representation  of  the  original  Hebrew  or 
Aramaic  The  Gr.  reproduction  assumes  the  varied 
forma  yLeatas^  Meo-^^as,  and  Me0-e(as,  corresponding 
to  the  Hebrew  o*f^  and  the  Aramaic  K17T9.  The 
Heh.  is  the  normal  fxUil  form,  meanins  *  anointed,' 
wliich  is  tr.  into  Greek  in  the  term  which  has  be- 
come so  familiar,  xp^^^^t  ^^^  a^ojnen  of  our  Lord. 
The  Heb.  0T9  was  a  term  applied  pre-eminently  to 
the  king,  who  was  designated  to  office  by  the  cere- 
mony of  anointing  (1  S  9"  lO^,  2  K  9*-  »•  ^.  l*riests 
were  consecrated  to  office  in  like  manner  (Lv  8^^ 
cf.  4«-  w). 

i.  AyoiSTlNQ  OF KiSGS.— The cu&tom  of  anoint- 
ing the  king,  from  which  his  designation  as  *  mes- 
siiui'  arose,  is  connected  with  magical  usages  of 
hoary  antiquity,  based  on  the  conception  tliat  the 
smearing  or  pouring  of  the  unguent  on  the  body 
endows  the  human  subject  with  certain  qualities. 
Thus  the  Arabs  of  Eastern  Africa  believe  that  an 
uncrnent  of  lion's  fat  inspires  a  man  with  boldnesH, 
and  makes  the  wdld  beasts  flee  in  terror  from  him. 
Other  illustrations  may  be  found  in  Frazer's  Golden 
Bough\  iL  364  if.  The  Tell  el-Aniama  inscriptions 
show  that  this  custom  of  anointing  the  king  with  oil 
prevailed  in  Western  Asia  at  least  as  far  back  as 
B.a  1450.  The  passage  to  which  we  refer  occurs 
in  a  letter  from  a  certain  llammftn  -  nirftri  of 
Nnbassi  in  Northern  Syria  addressed  to  the  king 
of  Egypt,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  a  former  king 
of  Ecypt  [ThothmeH  iii.]  had  'poured  oil  on  the 
head  of  RammAn-nirftri's  grandfather  and  estab- 
lished him  as  kin^  of  Nu^assL*  Frazer's  great 
work  has  rendered  us  familiar  with  the  super- 
natural endowments  of  a  king  who  was  regarded 
as  a  ^fiotfi-deity.t  That  ancient  Israel  also  be- 
lieved that  the  royal  dignity  involved  supernatural 
Divine  powers,  and  that  the  oil  poured  upon  the 
king  conveyed  these  powers  (like  the  '  laying  on  of 
hands  ')^  can  hardly  admit  of  doubt.  The  oil,  like 
the  spnnkled  blood  in  a  covenant-rite^  (Ex  24^*)} 
pooessed  a  ma^cal  virtue.§ 

Like  the  pnest,  the  king  was  regarded  as  a 
Divine  intermediary,  and  assumed  the  supreme 
ritual  functions  of  a  priest  in  his  own  person. 
Amcmg  the  ancient  Semites,  especially  the  Baby- 
lonians and  Assyrians,  the  earthlv  ruler  or  king 
was  considered  to  be  the  su])reme  God's  representa- 
tive or  viceroy.  Sometimes  he  declares  himself 
the  '  son  of  the  deity '  {e.g.  in  the  opening  line  of 
Ashurbanipal's  cylinder-inHcription  he  calls  him- 

*WincUer,  Thoniafeln  ton  Tell  el-Amama  (voL  v.  in 
BeiinMtei't  KIBL  Letter  S7  (p.  08X 

t  Ooldtm  Bough  >,  L 137-166 ;  cf.  also  his  Lecture* oti  the  Earbj 
BUiorff  </  th€  Kina^ip  (1905). 

I  Aooordiiig  to  westenuwcli,  the  blood  shed  poraefmes  a 
magical  power  of  oooveying  a  curse  (*  Magic  and  Social  Re- 
latiow*  in  Sodoloffioal  Papen^  voL  iL  p.  160)l  In  the  case  of  a 
oorcnant  the  curse  tells  if  the  covenant  be  not  fulfilled. 

f  Vms  shields  were  smeared  with  oil  to  render  them  or 
~ '  osmers  immune  C2  8  in,  cf.  Is  210.  Saul's  shield  was  \m- 
and  so  its  owner  perished). 


self  binutu  Ashilr  u  BelU,  *  offspring  of  Ashur  and 
Beltis ' ;  cf.  the  language  of  Ps  ii\  or  '  favourite  of 
the  deity'  (cf.  the  name  of  the  Bab.  monarch 
Naram-Siriy  *  beloved  of  Sin.'  Sargon  calls  himself 
in  the  opening  of  his  Nimrdd  insc.  *  the  favourite 
of  Anu  and  Bel ').  Further  parallels  in  tlie  case 
of  Nebuchadrezzar  may  be  found  in  Schrader,  COT 
ii.  105  if.  See  also  Tiele,  Bab.  -  Assur.  Gcsch. 
491  ff.  Tiglath-pileser  I.  (B.C.  1100)  calls  himself 
iUakku  (PA-TE-SI)  of  the  God  Ashur  (Prism-Insc. 
col.  vii.  62.  63),  i.e.  Ashur's  plenipotentiarjr.  That 
in  this  sacred  function  priestly  office  was  involved 
may  be  readily  inferred.  Thus  Ashurbanipal  (like 
Sargon)  calls  himself  not  only  the  iaknu  or  vice- 
gerent of  Bdl,  but  also  the  Sanqu  or  priest  of 
Ashur.  Similarly  the  Homeric  kings  oner  sacri- 
iice  on  behalf  of  the  people.  As  Rouertson  Smith 
remarks  ('Priest'  in  EBr%  the  king  in  both 
Greece  and  Rome  was  the  acting  h^id  of  the 
State  -  religion.  So  also  in  ancient  pre -exilian 
Israel,  David  and  Solomon  offered  sacrifices  (2  S 
6^"^^,  1  K  8^)  in  accordance  wdth  the  tradition  of 
the  ai^e. 

ii.  VSIQUE  POSITION  OF  DaVID  IN  HEBREW 
THOUGHT. — Among  the  Hebrew  anointed  kings 
or  messiahs,  Dat^ia  came  in  course  of  time  to  have 
a  special  significance.  His  importance  was  en- 
hanced by  the  history  of  the  three  centuries  that 
followed  nis  reign.  No  Israelite  or  Jew  living 
in  the  year  B.C.  730  could  have  failed  to  note  the 
striking  contrast  between  the  unbroken  continuity 
of  monarchs  of  the  seed  of  David  sitting  on  the 
throne  of  Jerusalem  and  the  succession  of  brief 
dynasties  and  usurping  kings  who  followed  one 
another  on  the  throne  of  Samaria.  The  swiftly 
passing  series  of  short  reigns  terminated  by  vio- 
lence which  filled  the  space  of  15  years  in  Northern 
Israel  from  the  close  of  the  dynasty  of  Jehu  (which 
lasted  nearly  a  century)  to  the  accession  of  Hoshea, 
Assyria's  nominee,  to  the  dismembered  kingdom, 
deeply  impressed  the  prophet  of  Ephraim,  who 
exclaims : — 

'  They  have  apix>inted  kinjcs,  but  not  from  me  {i.e.  Jahweh)  ; 
Have  made  princes,  but  I  knew  them  not '  (Hos  %*). 

It  is  not  surprising,  amid  the  rapid  changes  of 
rulers  and  the  disasters  wrought  oy  foreign  in- 
vasion, that  Hosea  should  have  prophesied  tlio  dis- 
cipline of  exile  for  his  faithless  countrymen,  and  as 
its  final  issue  that  they  should  return  and  seek 
Jahweh  their  God  and  '  David  their  king.'  *  For 
amid  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  last  three  centuries 
the  seed  of^  David  had  survived  every  peril.  The 
'  sure  mercies  of  David '  to  which  the  Jews  still 
clung,  though  with  feeble  hope,  in  the  dark  days 
of  exile  (Is  55^),  began  in  the  age  of  Isaiah  to  talce 
root  in  the  nationakl  imagination.  Though  Judah 
was  destined  to  suffer  terrible  chastisements,  yet  as 
a  result  of  the  disciplinary  trial  '  a  remnant  would 
return'  (i.e.  l)e  converteii)  to  Jahweh,  and  Jeru- 
salem would  be  preserved  from  the  onslaughts  of 
the  Assjrrian  foe.  The  Imnianuel  prophecy,  which 
contained  the  assurance  of  God's  presence  among 
His  people,  delivered  to  the  doubting  AJiaz  and 
his  unbelieving  court  during  the  dark  days  of 
B.C.  735,  became  the  genu  of  a  great  series  of  Mes- 
sianic passages  which  are  found  in  Is  9^*  [Eng.  '"'], 
which  was  probably  composed  soon  after  B.C.  701, 
in  1  !'•■,  and,  lastly,  in  32^^'.  In  the  first  the  Messiah 
is  portrayed  as  a  military  conquering  hero,  *  break- 
ing in  pieces  the  oppressor's  mace' ;  in  the  second, 
the  sounds  of  discord  cease,  and  He,  sprung  from 
Jesse's  stock,  is  the  niler  of  justice  and  peace  in 
God's  *holy  mountain'  of  Zion,  where  even  the 

*  There  is  not  a  shred  of  evidence  to  show  that  this  clause  is 
not  genuine  in  Hos  ?fi.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why,  if  the  idea 
'  had  its  roots  in  Isaiah's  time '  and  not  in  that  out  of  which 
Ezk  34^  3734r.  45t)-  ^  and  Jer  300  arone  (Harper,  ad  loe.\  wo 
should  follow  Wellhausen  in  rejecting  the  clause.  Nowack 
rejects  the  entire  verse. 
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powers  of  violence  and  injustice  are  turned  into 
submission  to  a  Divine  authority.  ^  In  the  last  He 
is  again  the  King  who  shall  reign  in  righteousness, 

*  a  hiding-place  from  the  wind,  a  covert  from  the 
tempest.* 

All  these  passaffes,  as  well  as  Is  23-^,  are  regarded  by  Duhm 
as  Isaianic  On  the  other  hand,  Cheyne,  Hackmann,  and  Marti 
hold  that  thev  are  post^xilic,*  but  on  what  the  present  writer 
considers  to  be  insufficient  grounds.  The  subject  is  discu»ed 
by  Cheyne  in  his  Introd,  to  Itaiaht  pp.  44  ff.,  67  ff.,  and  178- 
176;  also  by  Hackmann.  Die  Zukunftaerwartung  des  Jetaia, 
pp.  126-166,  and  by  Marti  in  his  Commentary  on  the  above  pass- 
ages ;  cf.  also  his  Gueh.  der  Isr,  Religion  4,  p.  191  footn.,  Z66  ff. 
On  the  other  side,  see  the  Commentaries  of  Duhm  and  Dillmann- 
Kittel  (1898)  on  these  passages,  and  the  Century  Bible^  Com.  on 

*  Isaiah '  by  the  present  writer.    Kautzsch,  in  ms  elaborate  art. 

*  Religion  of  Israel '  in  Hastings'  DB  (Extra  VoL  p.  686»X  admits 
the  reasonableness  of  tiie  view  here  advocated. 

After  the  gleams  of  hope  awakened  by  Hezekiah 
and  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem,  and  after  the 
glowine  anticipations  of  an  ideal  Messianic  King 
clothea  with  Divine  powers,  to  which  Isaiah  in  the 
early  years  of  the  7th  cent,  gave  expression,  there 
followed  a  time  of  reaction  when  these  high  hopes 
suffered  temporary  eclipse.  Men's  hearts  became 
sick  of  waiting.  The  long  reign  of  Manasseh,  fol- 
lowed by  the  brief  reign  of  Amon,  was  a  period  of 
religious  as  well  as  political  decline.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  reign  of  Josiah  reawakened  the  hopes  of 
the  faithful  adherents  of  Jahweh,  and  it  is  sig- 
nificant that  Messianic  expectation  revives  in  the 
oracles  of  Jeremiah.  In  23*''  (cf.  SO')  he  foretells 
the  coming  days  when  a  righteous  branch  or  shoot 
shall  be  raised  unto  David,  who  shall  reign  pru- 
dently and  execute  judgment  and  justice.  In  his 
days  Judah  shall  be  saved  and  Israel  dwell  secure, 
and  the  name   by  which  he   shall  be  called   is 

*  Jahweh  is  our  righteousness.'  This  fragment 
probably  belongs  to  the  earlier  utterances  of  Jere- 
miah, and  upon  it  Zechariah  in  the  opening  years 
of  the  post-exilic  period  bases  his  well-known 
prophecies  (3^  6^'),  m  which  Joshua  and  his  com- 
rades are  addressed  as  tokens  of  the  coming  of 
Jahweh's  servant  *the  branch'  (3*).  In  6"  it  is 
made  clear  that  Zerubbabel  of  the  seed  of  David  is 
meant,  who  is  destined  to  complete  the  building  of 
the  Temple,  t  With  the  passage  in  Jer  23*"*  cf. 
also  30»  33"  as  weU  as  Ezk  2I«  34»-"  37«.  In 
Jeremiah  less  stress  is  laid  on  the  personal  and 
material  features,  more  emphasis  placed  on  the 
ethical.  Also  it  appears  from  several  passages 
that  Jeremiah  thought  rather  of  a  succession  of 
rulers  of  Davidic  descent  than  of  a  single  ruler. 
But  in  determining  this  question  the  utmost 
critical  caution  is  required.  Thus  33**"**  is  re- 
garded by  most  critics  as  a  later  addition  to  the 
oracles  of  Jeremiah  (see,  e.g.,  Giesebrecht's  Com., 
and  Comill  in  SBOT).  Certainl^r  after  the  time  of 
Jeremiah  the  personal  features  in  Messianic  pro- 
phecy became  fainter.  *  There  shall  not  be  cut  off 
from  David  one  that  sits  upon  the  throne  of  the 
house  of  Israel '  (Jer  33^^),  points  to  a  succession  of 
rulers  at  a  time  when  the  nopes  of  Israel  still  clung 
to  the  *sure  mercies  of  David.'  But  this  utter- 
ance, as  we  have  already  seen,  belongs  to  a  later 
time  than  that  of  Jeremiah.  Zephamah  and  Oba- 
diah  make  no  reference  to  the  Messianic  King. 
When  we  consider  their  historic  environment,  this 
is  not  surprising.    For  royalty  in  Judah  was  rapidly 

•  Recentiv  Prof.  R.  H.  Kennett  has  discussed  Is  0i-7  in  JThSt 
(April  1906),  and  would  assisp  it  to  the  Maocabean  period. 
The  eirithets  are  referred  to  Simon  the  Ifaocabee. 

t  Duhm  deals  very  arbitrarily  with  these  passages.  Jer  2SS^ 
was  not  the  genuine  utterance  of  Jeremiah,  but  a  post-esdlic 
addition.  Zee  38  6^  are  badly  corrupted,  and  later  editors  have 
sought  to  eliminate  the  name  of  Zerubbabel  from  the  original 
oracle,  because  Zechariah's  prophecies  with  respect  to  him  were 
not  fulfilled. 

Probably  Mic  6i-8,  like  Jer  23^^,  may  be  assigned  to  the  earUer 
years  of  the  reign  of  Josiah,  when  the  reli^oos  and  political 
outlook  of  Judah  appeared  more  hopeful,  and  the  overthrow 
of  Assyria  seemed  as  probable  as  it  aid  to  Isaiah  after  B.a  701 
(Is  93. 4  [Heb.]X    We  may  assign  Nah  2>-3i»  to  the  same  period. 


declining  in  power  and  prestige.  The  last  kings 
of  Judah  became  mere  puppets  in  the  hands  of 
foreign  princes,  who  pulled  the  strings  from  the 
bajilu  of  the  NUe  or  of  the  Euphrates.  U  nder  these 
circumstances  the  ideal  of  a  Davidic  ruler  ceased 
to  appeal  as  powerfully  as  it  did  a  century  earlier, 
and  mtimately  gave  place  to  another.  It  is  mar- 
vellous that  it  continued  to  survive  after  the  rude 
shocks  of  a  hundred  years. 

Its  survival  is  probably  due  to  Ezekiel,  the  priest- 
prophet,  herald  of  restoration,  of  hope  and  of  re- 
constructive effort.  This  prophet  was  an  earnest 
student  of  Israel's  past,  and  read  its  records  and 
its  oracles.  The  influence  not  only  of  Ms  great 
elder  contemporary  Jeremiah,  but  luso  of  the  ear- 
Uer prophets  Hosea  and  Isaiah,  is  unmistakable. 
The  influence  of  the  first  and  the  last  is  clear  in 
Ezk  34***"  *  And  I  will  set  over  them  a  shepherd, 
and  he  shall  feed  them,  even  my  servant  David ; 
.  .  .  and  I  the  Lord  will  be  a  Grod  unto  them,  and 
my  servant  David  a  prince  in  their  midst.'  Here, 
as  in  the  case  of  Jer  23^^  David  represents  a  suc- 
cession of  Davidic  descendants  sitting  on  his  throne. 
When  we  turn  to  EzekiePs  ideal  scheme  of  the 
restored  Jewish  th^crac^  (chs.  40-48),  we  find  that 
the  secular  prince  of  Davidic  lineage  falls  into  the 
background^  and  his  functions  are  subordinated 
to  the  ecclesiastical  routine.  The  same  fate  in 
the  early  post-exilic  period  befsJls  the  somewhat 
shadowy,  if  stately,  ngure  of  Zerubbabel  in  Zee 
4  and  6  (cf.  Hag  2^),  who  was  soon  destined  to  sub- 
side into  the  bcuskground  in  the  presence  of  Joshua 
the  high  priest,  the  natural  and  le^timate  head  of 
the  newly  constituted  Church-nation.  In  truth, 
the  Messianic  King  rapidly  becomes  a  vanished 
ideal  of  prophecy.  In  the  closing  verses  (i*-»)  of 
Zephanian  (obviously  an  addition  oelong^ing  to  the 
late-exilic  or  early  post-exilic  i>eriod)  it  is  Jahweh 
who  is  Israel's  King  in  the  midst  of  His  people, 
their  mighty  Hero  >vno  wards  off  the  nation's  toes 
(w.i»-"). 

•••^When  we  turn  to  the  Deutero- Isaiah  (40-55),  we 
find  that  an  entirely  new  ideal,  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made,  had  displaced  the  earlier 
and  older  one  created  by  Isaiah.  In  place  of  the 
national  •  Messianic  King  we  have  the  national - 
prophetic  ideal  of  the  Suflering  Servant  of  Jahweh, 
through  whose  humiliation  and  sorrow  the  sinning 
nation  shall  find  peace.  God's  anointed  king,  who 
is  not  of  Davidic  descent  at  all,  but  the  Persian 
Cyrus,  is  the  chosen  instrument  for  accomplishing 
the  Divine  purposes  with  respect  to  His  servant 
Jacob  (44*  45*~*).  We  shall  have  to  note  how 
profoundly  the  Deutero-Isaianic  portraiture  of  the 
Suffering  Servant  came  in  later  times  to  modify 
the  Hebrew  ideal  of  the  Messiah,  and  to  constitute 
an  entirely  new  conception  which  the  Hebrew  race 
only  partially  and  very  slowly  assimilated,  and 
whose  leaven  worked  powerfully  in  the  Messianic 
ideaJ  of  the  *  Son  of  Man '  in  the  consciousness  of 
Christ  and  His  immediate  followers. 

When  we  pass  to  the  Trito-Isaiah  (56-66),  Avhich 
probably  arose  in  the  vears  that  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  advent  of  Nehemiah,  we  find  that  the 
old  ideaJ  of  the  Davidic  Messiah,  which  Ezekiel  and 
Haggai  attempted  with  poor  success  to  revive,  has 
altogether  disappeared.  Not  even  in  the  lyrical 
collection  (60-62)  is  the  faintest  note  to  be  heard 
of  a  Messianic  Jewish  King.  The  prophecies  of 
Af alachi  are  equedly  silent.  We  have  to  wait  for 
centuries — perhaps  as  late  as  the  declining  days 
of  the  Hasmonaeans — before  the  Davidic  Messianic 
King  definitely  and  clearly  reappears. 

Before  we  pass  to  the  Greek  period  (B.a  SOO  and  lator),  it  is 
necessary  to  refer  brieflv  to  a  series  of  OT  passaffes  of  a  Messianic 
or  reputed  Messianic  character.  (1)  Gn  3is  (belonpn^i:  to  the- 
earlier  Jahwistic  document,  Ji)  can  only  by  a  strained  interpre- 
tation be  regarded  as  Messianic  at  all.  The  seed  of  the  woman 
and  the  serpent  (representing  the  power  of  evil)  are  to  be  en- 
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o  i«d  nV  u  the  UCX  prcsuppoaei, 
irtd  hj  *Si,  con»litulei  ■  verj'  nwliminl  tnd 


Mv(I)iBK(U<BMns*tottM7tboenl.^atimprab>bl}'Uii  sunc 
parlod  M  Uwt  la  iflilch  Jer  23M  ud  jm  iroM.)  (4)  Nn  £4" 
*A  (Ur  bith  manlied  (TglMiiKd)  out  ofJioob,  uid  i  iiccnire 
'   "       '    a  pWol  Iumd,uHl  hath  tHoken  in  piricee  the  gidca 

...  t  hnught  toi^iheT  by  the 

IT  ot  the  J  ond  E  doeiunenla.  wid  (he  relejmcc  ot  the 

Inlo  M^ve  ]B(t  dud  amy  he  either  to  I>ivi<)  (:;  M  »i)  or  to 
Omrlfef.  lnK.alll(ahi,ltna4^uid  ut.  'Usin'  tn  HusUnga' 
Dfllt  II*  Unduilo  lolemntatloo  by  oirly  Cbn-i  .in  ivrilen 
UoMln  IlHtjT,  mnnuX  ■■  well  is  by  Rebbi  t  :'  ..  'vbo  re- 
Icired  It  to  Bu  Cochba  In  the  dij-s  at  Huti  ,  r.  :.  ^iaa  the 
1hr(nme  ol  Onkeloe  end  Jon.},  need  net  detnin  <  i  >  .  j  Tit  1819 
■AprtnbetduIIJkhiiEh  thyOodniK  up  unl^i  'n  '  i^.iu  ihy 
mldrt  Imn  Ihy  IjTethnD.  like  Qnto  nie.  T  l.i  ,  ^liall  >e 
' — "*■—  ■    ""^la  pMBC*  le  quoted  In  Ac  ^  '.       i-  i,  i\ir(u  en 

mnedUtaly  prvcede)  clevly  provce  that  i  '  r<  ,'i'rt'Tii.-e  in 
dt >Dd w4 indlviduu.  The  brmeliteH&rf  i,  --  ^•:,\  heeil 
TO  tno  DHgidui  or  eoothByer,  but  to  Ciod'a  tE':r  i'i--]iiii't,  ilka 
Ham,  whom  He  will  r^ae  up  in  line]  (mni  i  i  .  r..  iume(iih 
inlTcr^  Odd.  In  ICC),  (a)  lutly,  we  hive  ■  -..  n, .  ..r  Puliii 
IMWgfi-PM  I  feep-  ■■"■X  ?S-  to.  nnnmybct.kr,  A-Oieniost 

Hut  all  behnc  to  the  Oreeli  period. 

wItlMMt  HiueiiLilptkin),  wu  eifdenUy 

M tha hsdol the  PHlin ».ii»~tlnn. u>d 

Fi!,IIkePi110,  orlieini 

old  coooepUon  of  tlie  netioiul  dellvenr  from  foreign  enemin, 

which  «M  created  by  Inieh  ittcr  Jodeh*!!  eiDer|[enri  trom  a 

deapoimte  ai^  onco  more  revived. 

Before  we  come  to  deal  witli  the  later  pliiuea  of 
Mesuanic  expectntion,  we  would  here  note  the  hiH- 
torie  evolution  of  three  diattnct  lineH  of  anticipn- 
tion  reepectin);  the  human  agency  whereby  iBraern 
■alvatioQ  and  the  establishment  of  a  Divine  and 
liehteoiu  rule  would  be  effected.  (\)  The  ruihleout 
Maiianie  anrrior-king  of  Davidiu  descent.  {'21 
The  jOTOphetie  tttffcrtr  portrayed  in  Is  40-55,  and 
—    —\   52'*-53"  —  a  conception   whieh   may  nlao 


iDderlit 


the  obscure  passage  Zee  IS'"-  ".     (3)  The 
trfen^  based  mainly  on  Dt  18",  which 


_  .  ___ c  prophet  of 

■  the  gnat  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord,'  the  I^lijah 
of  Mai  **■  [Heb.  3»-],  or  was  identified  with  the 
Uewfth  Himself  (Ac  3=")-  Cf.  Mk  0" 8=",  Jn  I'' 
V*  1*,  and  Wendt'a  Teaching  ofJenut,  i.  p.  67  f. 

iii  Trassformatios  of  the  Meshiaxic 
IDEAL  THBOUQB  APOCALYPTIC— The  kingdom 
of  righteonmeM  and  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  or  what 
' 1  in  the  Biblical  phrase  the  Kingdom  of 


Die  LZX  In  lo 

eon*  be  lo  whom  it  (T  the  aeeptie)  tielanKa.'  > 

dnfaW  of  the  1m.  al  Onlreloi  ud  -' • 

moat  daoiR  mid  almoct  ' "■'-  — 


!  of  Eiizin,  w 
«Db]M(farlbefelMlTed*aw,  vie  tf^i. 

t  Sfltrta  tuT  JaaiatrlUi,  p.  m,  footnote.  It  i*  dim 
imlmatiid  the  waiuleieencealGunlteUntlicconmructl 
wpyawd  la  Oi»MiaMt»  imderlnK  of  the  LXX  vuiui' 

t  Baa  Dclnr  hi  &»fier,  July  1S8B ;  EBi,  tn.  •  ShiJoh 
BnmMn  'Qtai^nCatttn  ffiUcX  od  lar. 


IBdUo^Oi 

m:ef.iiMiidi 


kyl^ib 


iihould  be  coniultod. 


God, 

S'^aiR*       ,.       -  . 

without  the  instrumentality  of  a  personal  leader, 
sometimes  on  anointed  king  of  itavidic  descent, 
through  whom  the  victory  was  to  be  won  lor 
Israel.  For  throughout  we  find  that  Israel,  or  a 
pnritied  remnant,  stands  at  the  centre  of  the  whole 
movement  towardH  righteousness,  and  benonies 
more  or  less  identified  with  it.  Accordingly,  the 
closest  connexion  subsisted  between  the  national 
Messiali  and  that  futnre  state  of  blessedness,  a 
restored  theocracy,  which  became  the  steadfast 
expectation  of  the  Jewish  race  since  the  destruc- 
tion of  Solomon's  temple  in  B.C.  587.  At  first  it 
was  believed  that  the  desired  consommation  would 
not  long  be  delayed.  The  existing  generation  and 
the  earthly  scene  in  wliicli  the  prophet  lived  would 
behold  the  great  day  of  the  Lord  and  the  advent 
of  the  salvation  foretold.  But  ever  since  the 
days  of  Amos,  and  still  more  after  the  discipline 
of  the  Exile,  the  horizons  of  time  and  space  ex- 
panded. 

1.  After  the  Exile  and  the  return  of  the  GClaA 
(exiled  Jews),  the  advent  of  the  fulfilled  hopes  of 
a  Divine  kingdom  of  righteousness  was  still  de- 
layed, and  the  Messianic  age  seemed  an  for  off  oh 
ever,  even  after  Nehemiah  and  Ezra  had  worked 
at  their  task  uf  reform.      As  time  went  on,  the 


the  jiolitical  outlook,  and  this  is 
echoed  in  their  reli^ous  hymn.H:  'Does  Jahweh 
cast  olTin  abhorrence  for  ever ;  will  he  no  more  be 
gracious?  Is  there  an  end  to  his  kindness  for  ever- 
more' (I's  T:^'  [HeK]) :  ef.  Pas  22.  37,  etc.  Trust 
in  Jahweh  still  survived,  and  His  faithful  followers 


was  hopeless.    But  amid 

bieh  we  have  referred,  the  thoughts  of  s .. 

(he  most  spiritual  niinda  in  Judaism  were  directed 
to  the  tranBcendentfll  and  ultimate.  In  thiit  world 
(lod  would  finally  vindicate  Himself  and  His  ways 
to  the  expectant  faith  of  Israel.  A  distinction  be- 
gan to  be  established  between  the  present  and  the 
future  age  or  uNjn.  The  former  is  corrupt,  and 
hopelessly  delivered  over  to  Satan  and  the  powers 
of  darkness.  Victory  will  come  in  the  latter.  As 
we  approach  the  time  of  Christ,  the  distinction 
between  the  present  age  (n>n  o'^'ye  or  aliit  tbrm)  and 
the  age  to  ronie  <>i;n  nViii  or  aliir  /UWoiy)  becomes 
sharply  contrasted,  and  the  transcendental  feat- 
ures and  colouring  which  invest  the  latter,  and  the 
final  conflict  with  the  heathen  or  demonic  powers 
(Gog  and  Magog  in  Ezk  38.  39,  attributed  by  some 
recent  critics  to  a  later  hand  tlian  Ezekiel)  charac- 
terize the  new  and  later  phase  of  Messianic  eic- 
,ion.     This  final  ofjony  or  conflict,  called  in 

times  the  'Messianic  Huft'erings  or   pangs' 

{ri-p75  '^zni,  which  was  to  usher  in  the  new  age, 
was  no  longer  confmed  to  earth.  It  was  universal 
and  cosmic.  These  apocalyptic  features  (which 
lirat  meet  u»  clearly  in  that  latest  addendum  to 
the  Isaianic  oracles,  Is  34-27)  now  impress  them- 
selves on  Messianic  expectation,  (hough  by  no 
means  always:  cf.  Mk  13*-".  Jn  lO'i-™-^. 

2.  Another  feature  of  eijual  imi>ortance,  which 
begins  to  emerge  in  apocalyptic  literature,  left  its 
impress  on  Messianic  expectation,  viz.  the  belief 
in  the  rrmrrcrtion  of  the  daid.     The  first  clear 


s  absent.     In  the  later  (2  Mac 


}  it  is  obviously  iiresent.    Jn  the 

ion  it  takes  the  form  of  a  lionpr 

lite  after  death  for  the  just  [3"-"  4'  a"  6»).*    It  is 


Wisdom  of  Solomon  it  takes  the  fi 
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hardly  necessary  to  emphasize  how  profoundly 
this  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  righteous 
(the  most  primitive  form  of  the  doctrine  limited 
the  resurrection  to  them)  moulded  the  Christology 
of  St.  Paul.  For  to  St.  Paul,  Christ  is  the  Second 
Adam,  endowed  with  the  wvcOfM  j^wnroiow  (1  Co 
15^),  in  whom  all  His  faithful  followers  are  made 
alive  (V.22) ;  cf.  Ro  6»-".  See  Volz,  Jiid,  Eschato- 
%i«,j)p.  237-248. 

3.  The  pre-inundane  existence  of  the  Messiah 
was  another  mode  of  the  larger  transcendental 
mould  of  thought  which  apocalyptic  reveals.  Be- 
lief in  the  ante-natal  existence  oi  the  Messiah  was 
only  part  of  a  general  tendency  of  Jewish  specula- 
tion. The  new  Jerusalem,  the  Temple,  ana  Para- 
dise existed  before  the  creation  of  the  world 
(Apoc.  Bar  4»  69*,  Assumpt.  Mosis  P*- ").  The 
Midrash  on  Pr  8*  even  goes  beyond  this,  and  ex- 
pressly mentions  the  Messiah  among  the  seven 
things  created  before  the  creation  of  the  world,  viz. 
the  Throne  of  Glory,  Messiah  the  King,  the  Tdrah, 
ideal  Israel,  Repentance,  and  Gehenna.*  The 
pre-mundane  existence  of  the  Messiah  is  also 
certified  in  the  Targ.  on  Is  9"  and  Mic  5^  In  these 
metaphysical  conceptions,  stimulated,  as  we  may 
with  considerable  probability  believe,  through  the 
Platonic  doctrine  of  archetypal  ideas  which  passed 
in  the  great  stream  of  Hellenic  influence  over  the 
Jewish  Diaspora,  we  clearly  discern  what  Charles 
aptly  calls  a  Semitic  philosophy  of  religion,  f  By 
this  doctrine  of  pre-mundane  existence  the  things 
of  God  were  lifted  above  the  universal  lot  of  change 
and  decay,  and  broueht  into  the  realm  of  adaman- 
tine permanence.  As  Baldensperger  acutely  re- 
marks, it  became,  in  the  minds  of  reflective  and 
pious  Jews,  a  guarantee  against  loss.^  We  need 
not  labour  to  set  forth  how  profoundly  it  affects 
NT  thought,  especially  Pauline  and  Johannine 
(2  Co  8»,  Ph  2^ ;  cf .  2  Co  4*,  Col  P,  He  1-*  2^\ 
Jn  p-»). 

4.  Messianic  titles, — (a)  Amon^  the  most  sig- 
nihcant  for  students  of  the  NT  is  that  of  'Re- 
storer,' which  is  probably  involved  in  the  epithet 
Ta*eht  which  occurs  in  the  apocalypse  of  the 
Samaritan  litur^  for  the  Day  of  Atonement.  In 
the  day  of  Ta'd)  it  was  believed  that  the  sacred 
vessels  of  the  Teniple  would  reappear  which  had 
been  concealed  on  Blount  Grerizim,§  and  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  this  same  idea  of  Restorer  under- 
lies the  epithet  Taxo  (Greek  riJ^taw)  in  Assumpt. 
Mosis  9^.  In  the  literature  of  the  time  of  Chnst 
we  frequently  meet  with  this  conception  of  the 
Messiah.  Thus  in  the  Testaments  oi  the  Twelve 
Patriarchs  (Test.  Levi,  18),  which  may  have 
originated  about  a  century  before  Christ's  birth, 
the  Messiah  is  regarded  as  the  coming  restorer  of 
the  Paradise  lost  by  Adam's  transCTession.  In 
Ac  3''  the  Koipol  dwoKaraffTdaetas  clearly  reflect  this 
tradition.  This  function  of  'restorer'  was  evi- 
dently ascribed  to  the  Messiah  and  not  to  God's 
messenger  Elias,  referred  to  in  Mai  3^*  **'•  [Heb.]. 

(6)  Other  significant  epithets,  as  'Son  of  a 
woman,'  prob.  in  allusion  to  Is  V\  appear,  if  the 
text  be  sound,  in  the  Book  of  Enoch  (SimUittuies) 
62*  69*.  II  This  is  of  interest  when  we  compare  the 
Pauline  '  son  of  a  woman '  (Gal  4^).     On  tne  other 

*  Edenheim,  Life  and  Times  qf  Jesus  the  Messiah^  i.'p.  175. 

t  Book  of  Enochs  Introd.  'pi  23,  in  his  description  of  Apoca- 
lyptic generally.  It  is  quite  possible  that  we  have  a  trace  of  it 
in  that  profoundly  speculative  Psalm,  139  (note  w.is.  16\.  With 
reference  to  the  pre-existence  of  the  Messiah  (not  His  name 
only,  as  Volz  seems  to  assume  in  JOd.  Bsehatologie^  p.  217),  see 
Enoch  4834,  and  cf.  Charles'  notes  (and  627).  *Name'  here 
connotes  existence  as  in  the  Babyl.  Creation  tablet  Q\nes  1,  21. 
On  the  other  side,  as  against  the  Jewish  belief  in  Messianic 
pre-existence,  see  Dalman,  Worts  Jesu^  p.  245. 

t  Selbstbetmsstsein  Jesu^,  p.  89;  Volz,  Jud.  Bschatologie, 
p.  218. 

i  Bousset,  Religion  des  Judsntunufi,  pp.  258,  267,  274. 

0  Here,  however,  it  should  be  noted,  in  both  paanges  Charles 
adopts  the  reading  '  Son  of  Man.' 


hand,  the  designation  'homed,'  or  'two-homed' 
{B'reshUh  Babbd,  99),  based  apparently  on  Dt  33^^ 
belongs  to  Jewish  literature  subsequent  to  the  1st 
cent,  and  need  not  detain  us  here.  Far  more 
significant  is  the  title  which  plays  so  large  a  part 
in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  viz. : 

{c)  *8on  of  Man.' — The  employment  of  this 
phrase  as  a  Messianic  title  dates  from  the  Macca- 
oeean  period,  and  in  this  specific  sense  meets  us 
for  the  first  time  in  Dn  7'^.  Its  earlier  occurrence 
in  the  OT  requires  no  exposition  here.  At  the 
time  when  the  Book  of  Daniel  was  written,  Jewish 
apocalyptic  was  directed  to  the  conception  of  a  great 
final  Divine  judgment  at  the  close  of  the  present 
age,  whereby  the  coming  age  was  to  be  ushered 
in.  We  no  longer  see  the  figure  of  a  Messianic 
King  of  Davidic  descent.  His  place  is  taken  by  a 
mysterious  symbolic  portraiture  which,  as  Volz 
correctly  argues,*  is  not  angelic.  It  stands  con- 
trasted with  the  four  animal  symbolical  shapes 
previously  described,  and  especially  with  the  last 
beast  with  the  ten  horns,  *  dreadful  and  exceedingly 
strong,'  which  had '  great  iron  teeth  that  devoured 
and  brake  in  pieces.'  In  sharp  distinction  from 
these  monstrous  and  bestial  world-powers  which 
are  finally  to  be  destroyed,  we  have  a  mysterious 
figure  in  human  shape,  t  In  v.^  its  significance  is 
explained.  It  represents  *  the  people  of  the  saints 
of  the  Most  High.'  As  H.  J.  Holtzmann  correctly 
observes,  it  is  intended  to  express  *  a  world-empire 
which  is  human  and  not  bioital,  which  is  ethical 
and  noble  and  not  immoral,  which  is  like  man, 
stamped  with  the  likeness  of  God '  (Gn  1^).  That 
this  human  and  humane  world-empire  was  to  be 
Jewish  and  not  Grentile,  is  obvious  to  the  reader  of 
Daniel's  apocalypse. 

The  '  Son  of  Man '  has  a  yet  more  definite  and 
distinguished  rdle  in  the  Similitudes  of  the  Book 
of  Enoch  (chs.  37-71),  written  probably  after  B.c. 
100.  Here  He  is  obviously  a  supernatural  person- 
ality and  not  a  symbolic  figure,  or  indefinitely 
expressed  as  'like  a  son  of  man.'  The  Son  of 
Man  is  not  mere  man.  This  is  clearly  shown  in 
ch.  39,  where  a  cloud  and  whirlwind  carry  Enoch 
away  and  set  him  down  at  the  end  of  the  iieavens. 
There  he  sees  the  mansions  of  the  holy,  and  amon^ 
these  latter  'the  Elect  One  of  righteousness  and 
faith,'  which  is  another  name  for  the  '  Son  of  Man ' 
(v.*).  Moreover,  He  sits  on  God's  throne  (51'), 
which  is  also  His  own  throne  (69*'-  ^),  possesses 
universal  dominion  (62*),  and  all  judgment  is  com- 
mitted to  Him  (69*^).  Various  alternative  titles 
are  given  to  Him,  viz.  '  the  Righteous  One '  (38^ ' 
53^),  and  '  the  Elect  One '  (39«  40»  45''-).  We  note 
meanwhile  that  the  Son  of  Man  is  also  Jud^e. 

Accordingly,  we  conclude  that  while  the  term  in 
Daniel  is  symbolical  of  the  human  rule  of  God's 
people  Israel,  in  Enoch  it  is  the  designation  of  a 
supernatural  personality,  who  holds  universal  em- 
pire and  wieldiB  the  office  of  Judge. 

When  we  pass  from  this  apocalyptic  use  of  the 
title  'Son  oi  Man'  to  its  employment  in  the  Syn- 
optic Grospels,  we  observe  a  great  change.  It  was 
without  question  Christ's  favourite  designation  of 
Himself.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  Synoptics 
the  term  relatively  occurs  twice  as  often  as  it  does 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  It  occurs  30  times  in 
Matthew,  14  times  in  Mark,  and  25  times  in  Luke. 
In  John  it  is  found  only  12  times. 

Christ's  employment  of  the  term  is  by  no  means 
uniform.  Consequently  we  are  in  danger,  as  Bous- 
set points  out,  of  giving  a  one-sided  interpretation 
to  tne  expression,  either  by  taking  it  predominantly 
in  the  eschatological  sense  of  Daniel  or  the  Book 
of  Enoch,  or  as  signifying  ideal  typical  man  (as 

*  JUd.  Esehatologis,  p.  10  f. 

t  On  tiie  element  of  mystery  attaching  to  the  use  of  the  pre- 
position f  (inl^^  nsf ),  see  Vols,  ib. 
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Sclileienuaclier  asHnmeB).*  Prolwibly  Charles  is  od 
tha  riaht  path  when  lie  interfiretH  the  Synoptic 
use  otthe  phraite  an  involving  a  combination  of 
twocontraRtedidenB— the  transcenJent  conception 
of  apocHlyptic  ond  the  l>eat«ro- Italian  ic  idc^  of 
JnJiweh'a  Sofiering  Servont.t  It  ia  certainl^r  pos- 
sible that  the  latter  was  the  prevoilini;  conception 
in  Chmt'B  personal  conBciousness  rather  than  the 
former  or  eschatoln^i^  nxe  of  the  nhrase ;  while 
the  former  was  the  interprelatiun  of  the  title  which 
dominated  the  thought  of  tlie  Synoptic  wril«T8,  and 
came  to  be  inipreaHcd  on  the  utterances  of  Jesua. 
This  view  teeiua  to  be  sustained  by  the  fact  tliat 

in  Aratnaiir  the  term   'Son   of  Man'   (1^-1  i^) 

means  aimrily  '  man.'  On  the  other  liand,  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  Jesus  could  have  employed 
so  colourless  and  vafjnje  a  designation  of  Himself ; 
and  BouHset  is  prolubly  ri(;ht  in  liis  contention, 
as  against  Welllinusen,  that  such  a  tenn,  employed 
ia  Aramaic,  could  ea!<ily  come  to  acquire  a  s[iecial 
eschatological  signilioaiice.j:  In  all  probability, 
Jesus  on  certain  momentous  occasionn  so  used  it. 
How  far  it  wax  weifjlited  with  the  signihcance  that 
the  phrase  conveys  m  the  Book  of  Enoch,  when  the 
excwession  was  actually  employed  by  Jesus,  it  ii' 
^imcolt  to  say.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  believe 
that  in  the  personal  oonscloueness  of  Jesus  the 
superadded  notion  of  pre-mundane  exi!>t«nce  was 
attached   to  the   term,  thou):h   Jn  tt*"   ('Before 


infer  it  from  Mk  IT?.  Moreover,  there 
weight  in  the  sugecstion  which  a  few  scholars, 
incloding  BoussetTnave  pnt  forth,  that  the  term 
'Son  of  Man'  has  been  placed  in  the  mouth  of 
Jesns  in  many  cases  when  He  simply  used  the 
first  personal  pronoun.§  Tliat  He  did,  however, 
employ  the  phrase  in  on  eHchntolo<;iciil  sense  of 
Himself,  and  H-ith  a  full  consciousness  of  the  sub- 
lime dignity  which  it  conferred,  cannot  be  denied. 
Thus,  m  answer  to  Pilate's  question  (Mk  U»' ; 
cf.  Mt  26",  Lk  22«»),  He  ijuotes  the  well-knowTi 
Daniel  passage  (T"),  declarint'  that  men  would  see 
Him,  the  Son  of  Man,  sitting  at  the  right  liand  of 

Kwer  {i.e.  of  God},  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of 
aven.  This  utterance  is  certified  by  the  three 
Synoptic  Gospels ;  and  all  three  agree  in  givine  it 
a  derisive  influence  in  the  trial  of  Jesns  before 
the  Sanhedrin.  This  testimony,  however,  earrioi 
OB  one  st«p  further.  It  is  hardly  [KisBible  to  dis- 
sociate in  the  consciouHness  of  Jesus  the  assump' 
tion  of  this  high  eschatological  dignity  without 
including  in  it  the  judicial  function.  The  Oriental 
king  was  also  judge.  As  King  or  Messiah,  Jesus 
bad,  with  full  consent  from  Himself,  been  already 
acclaimed  (Mk  11'"),  and,  with  the  title  of  '  King 
of  the  Jews'  placed  on  the  cross  by  the  Roman 
governor,  He  was  crucified  (Mk  15*  ;  cf.  vv."-  '"■ "). 
Aforeover,  His  preaching'  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
was  closely  bound  up  with  the  concejition  of  im- 
pending jodgmeuL  '  Just  as  He  could  not  dispenHe 
with  the  ideas  of  the  kingdom  and  the  judgment, 
if  He  wished  to  make  Himself  intelligible  to  His 
countrymen,  so  He  could  nut  dispense  witli  the 
Hewanic  idea  if  He  wished  to  be  intelligible  to 

*  Jum  PndM  in  Mrrm  Get'nfala  znm  Jnrlinavm,  n.  112 1. 

1  Book  ol  bioch,  Append)!  K,  v-  91^11' :  rl.  alu  birtlet, 
gnmaif,  Pbc  mm. 

i  IMigltK  itt  J-mlntiaKfi,  p.  SOS,  lootnMc. 
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Himself  (Bousset).*  It  is  eiLsy  to  dmu'  the  neces- 
sary corollaiy.  In  the  designation  'Son  of  Man' 
applied  by  Jesus  to  Himself  in  an  cschatological 
sense,  there  was  involved  tlie  other  conception  wliich 
meets  us  in  tlie  Similitudca  of  tbe  Iluuk  of  Hnoch, 
that  of  universal  judgo-t 

But  the  eachatological  mde  is  not  the  only,  nor 
is  it  the  moat  important,  aspect  of  the  conception 
of  '  Son  of  Man '  in  the  mind  of  Jcsns  and  the  Syn- 
optic writers.  Far  greater,  viewed  from  tbe  ethical 
standpoint,  was  the  human  asjiect  of  the  lowly 
.Sulienng  Servant  suggesteil  by  the  Deutero-lBaioli. 
This  certainly  could  never  have  been  invented  by 
tlie  Synoptic  writers.  It  is  of  the  very  essence  of 
Clirist'H  tliought  respecting  Himself-  It  is  never- 
theless remarkable  tliat  tbe  toeut  dassKus  of  the 
NT  writers  who  reflected  on  the  mystery  of  the 
Messiali's  cnicilixion,  viz.  Is  03,  was  neter,  so  far 
as  we  can  gather  from  the  Synoptic  writers,  quoted 
by  Jesns  Himself,  with  the  doubtful  exception  of 
Lk  22"-  That  this  prophecy,  however,  must  have 
been  in  His  mind,  seems  fairly  clear  from  Mk  10*° 
l^*'" ;  cf.  Jn  13"-"  and  Lk  a4»-  ».  Accordingly, 
tlie  title  'Bun  of  Man'  had  a  twofold  signiticance- 
It  is  employed  when  Christ's  claims  to  power  and 
authority  ale  asserted,  both  now  and  in  His  future 
Kingdom  and  glory-  The  '  Son  of  Man '  lias  power 
■    forgive  sins  (Mk  2'J).    He  is  Lord  over  the  Salj- 


luwliness,  poverty,  sulli>ring.  and  ileatli.  '  The  Sun 
of  Man  came  eating  and  drinking' (Mtll'^  LkT*'); 
'  the  Son  of  Man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head ' 
iMt  8^.  Lk  9"};  -is  betrayed'  (Mk  14");  'came 
not  to  lie  ministered  untobut  to  minister' (Mk  10"); 
sulfers  and  is  condemned  (Mk  8").  The  paradox 
of  this  twofold  antithetic  significance  is  hulved  by 
the  positive  truth  which  underlies  it.  The  jieculiar 
end  special  function  of  dicnity  and  privilege  which 
belongs  to  the  'Son  of  Man'  rests  on  on  ethical 
basis.  He  that  has  come  to  serve,  sull'er,  and  give 
His  life  a  ransom  fur  many,  will  pass  through  agonr 
and  death  to  His  place  of  exaltatiun  in  the  clouds 
<if  heaven  (cf-  Ac  S"  8"'  I"'  26''=').  U]>on  this  basis 
St.  Paul  and  his  successors  have  built.  Vir,  al<4i 
are  to  sufTer  with  Him,  that  we  may  share  in  His 
[xlory  (Ko  8").  The  Kcnotic  iloctrine  of  I'll  2"  is 
reared  on  this  foundation  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
re»i)ecting  Himself  as  'Son  of  Man,'  wliereby  we 
learn  that  He  WHS '  made  perfect  through  suHenngs,' 
and  became  'the  leader  of  onr  salvation '  (He  2"' '"). 
[d)  'Ban  of  Ood'  is  a  designation  frequently 
applied  to  JcBus  in  the  Guspels,  and  Is  applied 
by  Jesus  to  Himitelf  as  the  expression  of  His  \ivid 
cunsciousness  of  Uod's  presence  in  His  life,  and  the 
intimate  bond  that  united  Him  to  tbe  Fulher  (Mt 
11").  In  Hisnativc  Aramaic,  .>1AAa  was  the  mode 
of  address  in  prayer  that  came  liio-'t  naturally  to 
His  lips,  and  became  a  tradition  in  the  wurship  of 
the  early  Christian  Clmrch  (Ro  8").  That  the  re- 
lation claimed  by  Jcsns  was  a  special  one,  \k  indi- 
cated by  His  use  of  the  expression  'my  Father' 
in  Mt  11"  18=»  2CP,  whereas  in  Mt  6=  IIP  God  is 
siiokcn  of  to  the  andicnce  bvfore  Jcius  tm  'your 
Fattier.'  More  si'^ilicant  still  is  the  designation 
of  Himself  as  'beloved  Son'  in  the  jmrnldc  of  tlie 
Vinevard  let  out  to  Husbandmen  (Mk  12"),  and 
also  by  tlie  voice  which  Dpoke  to  Him  from  heaven 
at  His  baptism  (Mt  3"^".  Mk  I"^",  Lk  3'i- =)- 
Upon  this  unquestionable  bnsis  of  language  em- 
ployed liy  Jesus  respecting  Himself,  (he  frequent 
application  of  tliis  deaignati'in  'Son  of   God'  to 

*  Jena,  p.  17B.  Bouinel,  h'>ffever,  refusM  (o' include  In 
ChrUt'B  conception  o(  Uio  title  'Son  of  Uan'  Die  Idea  oI  Hii 
os-nJuduHihip  (|iL  IW). 
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ChrUl  in  llie  Pauline  Epistles,  and  of  the  saiae 
phrase  with  the  epithet  lufcryeiHit  in  the  Johannine 
writings,  was  obviouslj*  fonnded.  In  the  inemor* 
able  scene  at  Cie«area  Pliilippi,  wlien  Jesus  ques- 
tioned His  ilisciples  as  to  ttieir  belief  resjiectiiif; 
Himself,  Peter,  acconling  to  the  Matthew  tradi- 
tion, replied,  'Tliou  art  the  MennaA,  the  Son  of 
the  HviTig  God'  (Mt  16").  This  would  aeem  to 
tnipl^  that  the  cxtircssion  'Son  of  God'  was  a 
Messianic  titJe.  But  in  this  connexion  two  tiling 
^onld  be  noted  :  (1)  Mk  8"  gives  PeUr's  reply  in 
the  briefer  form  'Thou  art  the  Messiah.'  (2)  Thera 
ia  scarcely  any  evidence  in  later  Jewish  literature 
to  indicate  that  the  phrase  '  Son  of  God  '  was  naetl 
as  a  Messianic  title.*  This  is  the  more  remarkable 
when  we  remember  Ph  2'  '  Jahweh  hath  said  unto 
me,  Thon  art  uiy  son,  this  day  I  have  begotten 
thee,'  and  (lie  old  Semitic  conceptions  of  divinity 
which  attached  to  kingship,  reHeeted  in  Assyrian 
inscriptions  {see  above,  p.  171}.  Probably  theat<tm 
monotheism  of  later  post-exilic  Jndaism  tended  to 
snppress  language  which  seemed  to  attribute  Div- 
inity to  an  cartmy  human  personality. 

(«)  'Bod  of  David'  is  the  most  characteristic, 
aa  it  is  the  most  traditional  and  historic  designa- 
tion of  the  Jewish  Messiah.  It  expresses  the 
most  representative  type  of  Messianic  expectation, 
if  we  understand  by  that  term  an  anointed  Jewish 
king  who  WAS  to  be  the  national  deliverer.  This 
conception,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had  its  roots 
in  the  days  of  Isaiah  of  Jerusalem,  and  revived  in 
the  age  ot  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  and  even  survived 
in  attennated  form  to  the  early  days  of  post-exillc 
Judaism,  lint  in  later  Jewish  literature  belonging 
to  the  Greek  period  we  notice  a  remarkable  ahaence 
o(  any  atlusion  to  a  Messianic  king  of  Davidic 
descent  who  at  the  end  of  the  aeea  will  erect  his 
throne.  That  the  expectation  still  survived,  and 
at  times  fonnd   expression,  especially  as  we  ap- 

tirooch  the  period  of  the  Maecabiean  struggle,  seems 
airly  clear  from  such  Psalms  as  2.  72.  110.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  find  no  reference  to  a  Messianic 
deliverer  of  the  seed  of  David  in  Joel,  Is  24-27, 
Sirach,  Daniel,  Enoch  {chs.  1-36,  the  Vision  of 
Weeks  and  the  hortatory  discourses).  Book  of 
Jubilees,  Assumpt.  Mosis,  Sib.  Or.  3"'",  The  &Kaie 
of  the  Messiah  is  absent  also  from  Tobit,  Judith, 
1  and  2  Maccabees,  Wisdom,  Baroch.  It  is  true 
that  we  do  hnd  mention  of  the  Messiah,  or  allnsion 
to  Him,  in  the  lisions  of  animals  in  Enoch  (chs. 
85-90),  in  Sib.  Or.  3,  in  Philo  (de  Pram,  el  Pan.  16), 
and  also  in  Apoc.  Bar  29*  30'  and  2  Es  T*"- ;  but  tlie 
6gure  holds  a  secondary  position,  and  is  far  more 
shadow  than  substance. 
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Diaspora,  and  there  were  uncultured  Jews  both  it. 
the  countryside  and  in  the  towns,  influenced  by 
old  traditions  and  the  expectations  still  kept  alive 
by  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  read  in  the  sj'na- 
gogue,  as  well  as  the  literary  Jews  who  pored 
over  the  Book  of  Wisdom  or  consoled  themselves 
with  the  Visions  of  the  Book  of  Enoch  amid  tbeir 
blighted  [lolitical  hopes.  Moreover,  the  spell  of  tbe 
HasmoniKsn  line  of  princes  did  not  last  for  ever. 
The  lat  century  B.C.  witnessed  a  great  change  as 
compared  with.uie  second.  Life  was  no  longer  under 
Aristobulus  I.   and   Alexander  Janno^ns  what  it 


usurpers,  and  the  political  aspirations  of  thi 
race  began  to  turn  once  more  to  the  seed  of  Daiid. 
The  ordinary  uncultured  Jew  did  not  trouble  him- 
self with  apocalyptic  dreams  of  new  heavens  and 
a  new  earth,  and  ]  '  " 
vated  Jews  who  h 
Enoch.  These  would  read  with  far  Renter  satis- 
faction the  Psalter  of  Solomon,  especially  Ps  ll'^-, 
with  its  references  U>  the  familiar  words  of  Propliecy 
and  Psalm  : — 
"Thou,  Lord,  dlditohooM  David  to  be  hi 
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The  Psalter  of  Solomon,  not  inaptly  railed  by 
Ryle  and  James  '  the  Psalms  of  the  Pharisees,' 
clearly  reveals  by  its  contents  that  it  belongs  to 
the  period  n.C.  70-40.  Its  chief  interest  for  us 
consists  in  the  strong  indications  which  it  f-iven  of 
the  reviving  Messianic  hopes  of  fsmcl  at  this  time 
nnder  tlie  Itoman  joke.  Palestine  was  ready  to 
respond  to  any  bold  or  able  adventurer  like  Judas, 
Theudas,  or  Bar  Cochba,  the  last  of  whom  was 
supportflMi  even  by  the  distinpiished  Habbi  Alfiha. 
The  Synoptic  Gospels  fnmiHh  clear  evi<lence  that 
the  national  expectations  which  were  directed  to  a 
Davidic  Messiah  in  the  middle  of  the  lost  cent.  I1.C. 
still  prevailed  in  the  davs  of  Jesos.  The  very  form 
of  the  Matthew  and  Luke  traditions  re-xpecting  our 
Lord's  birth  exhibits  an  endeavour  to  conform  to  the 
prevalent  expectation  that  the  Messiah  would  be 
of  Davidic  descent.  (1)  The  divergent  peili(rree;< 
in  the  two  GosihjIs  trace  the  genealOTy  of  Joseph, 
the  reputed  father  of  Jesus,  from  David.  (2)  Hotli 
lay  stress  on  Bethlehem  as  Chri.it's  birthplace,  in 
conformity  with  the  oracle  in  MIc  5*. 

Quite  apart  from  the  form  of  the  Gospel  narra- 
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Uvea  and  the  predisposition  of  the  writers,  the 
hcta  of  the  life  of  Jesus  famish  conclnsive  evidence 
of  this  strong  cnrrent  of  Messianic  expectation.* 
We  know  tluit  on  repeated  occasions,  especially 
towards  the  close  of  His  career,  He  was  acclaimed 
SB  Son  of  David :  Mt  91^  (cf.  Mk  lO*'- «)  12»  15«, 
Mk  11"  (Mt  21*-").  A  survey  of  the  facts,  how- 
ever, leads  to  the  conclusion  that  Jerusalem  in 
South  Palestine  was  the  centre  of  this  national 
movement  of  Messianic  anticipation,  and  that  its 
pulses  become  weaker  as  we  pass  to  the  Jewish 
populations  farther  removed  from  this  centre. 

(/)  We  also  iind  the  title  'comforter'  {cnp 
nUinahim)  bestowed  on  the  Messiah  of  Davidic 
lineage.  In  Jn  W^*  16*  16^  irapdKXrrrot  is  for- 
ensic in  origin =' advocate,'  hence  comes  to  mean 
'helper'  (see  Weiss,  ad  loc.).  It  has  therefore 
nothing  to  do  with  the  above  Messianic  title.  See 
Wiinsche,  LeicUn  des  Messias,  p.  112;  Bousset, 
Belig.  des  Jud.*  p.  261.  We  find  a  Menahem,  son 
of  tfudas  the  GaJileean,  appearing  in  Jerusalem  as 
a  messiah,  and  after  a  brief  interval  overthrown 
(Vols,  Eschat.  p.  210). 

iv.  Attitudb    of    Jesus    towards    the 

MXSSIAHSHIP, — This  subject  involves  some  deli- 
cate problems  which  do  not  admit  of  easy  or 
immediate  solution.  Several  questions  present 
themselves,  and  the  answers  to  these  enable  us  to 
define  approximately  the  attitude  of  Jesus  towards 
the  Messiahship.  (1)  What  was  the  popular  im- 
preasion  createa  by  the  Personality  and  mmistry  of 
Jesus  ?  (2)  In  what  form  did  Jesus  regard  Himself 
as  Messiah,  and  how  was  this  related  to  the  popular 
impression  or  the  current  Messianic  expectation? 
(3)  At  what  time  did  the  Messianic  consciousness 
possess  Jesus,  and  when  was  it  proclaimed  ? 

1«  In  reference  to  the  first  question,  the  follow- 
ing facts  may  be  noted :  {a)  During  the  Galiloean 
period  of  His  ministry  Jesus  was  designated  a 
prophet ;  and  of  this  He  was  plainly  conscious 
(Mk  6*).  Yet  in  popular  estimation  He  was  con- 
sidered to  be  endowed  iidth  powen*  so  remarkable 
that  some  supposed  Him  to  be  Elijah  (6**),  the 
precursor  of  tne  Messiah  (Mai  3^  4^),  or  one  of  the 
great  prophets  returned  to  life  (Mk  8*;  perhaps 
JeremuLh  or  Isaiah,  cf.  2  Mac  2»  IS^**-,  2  Es  2»8). 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  general  opinion 
respecting  Jesus  down  to  the  close  of  His  life  (Lk 
2i"  *  a  prophet  mighty  in  deed  and  word ').  (6)  On 
the  other  hand,  when  Jesus  passes  into  Judrpa,  He 
is  confronted  by  the  powerful  current  of  Messianic 
expectation  which  looked  for  a  king  of  David's 
line  (Mk  10«  IV'^%  Probably  an  attempt  to 
draw  Him  into  this  path  of  Messianic  claim  and 
revolt  against  Roman  imperial  authority  underlies 
the  question  as  to  tribute- money  (Mk  12^^). 

8»  As  to  the  form  of  Christ's  own  Messianic 
oonsciousness  and  its  relation  to  the  popular  im- 
preflsion  and  the  South  Palestinian  expectation,  we 
note :  (a )  That  the  narrative  of  the  Temptation 
(Mt  4''*,  Lk  4''')  points  to  the  conclusion  that 
early  in  His  public  ministry  the  path  of  a  material 
or  worldly  Messiah -king  was  deliberately  rc- 
noonced  (cf.  Jn  6*"  18").  (6)  At  an  early  period 
Jesus  promulgated  the  fundamental  princijiles  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  was  fully  conscious  of 
His  plenary  authority  to  declare  them  even  in 
opposition  to  the  sacred  Mosaic  Tdrah  which  He 
annonnoed  Himself  prepared  to  fulfil  {*  Ye  have 
heard  how  it  hath  men  said  .  .  .  but  /  say  unto 
yoo  'y.  Yet  though  the  expression  '  kingdom  of 
Uod  (or  heaven)'  is  often  on  His  lips,  He  docH 
not  name  Himself  as  *  king.'  (c)  He  was  evidently 
eonBciooB  of  a  higher  vocation  and  dignity  than 
the  deeiffnation  *  prophet '  involved.  For  (i. )  He 
never  culed  Himself  '  prophet,'  though  popularly 
aodaimed  as  such  ;  (ii.)  the  prevailing  designation 
*  CL  Keim,  J«m  ton  Nazara,  L  244,  iii.  103. 
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of  Himself  which  He  adopted  was,  according  to 
the  Sjmoptics,  'Son  of  Man,'  which,  we  have 
already  shown,  implied  a  high  eschatological  func- 
tion and  dignity ;  (iii.)  He  also  regarded  Himself  as 
*  Son  of  God '  (cf.  Mk  P*- "),  though  He  restrained 
the  announcement  of  the  title  (Mk  3^^* '').  (d)  He 
was  wholly  out  of  sympathy  with  the  popular 
national  and  materialistic  conceptions  of  Messiah- 
ship  vfitlk  which  Southern  Palestine  at  this  time 
was  rife.  This  we  can  clearly  discern  in  His  warn- 
ing against  false  prophets  and  messiahs  (Mk  LV-'*, 
Mt  24""**),  who  attempted  by  violent  revolutionary 
means  to  force  on  the  advent  of  the  '  kingdom  of 
God'  (Mt  11^^).  From  these  data  the  conclusion 
may  be  derived,  that  Jesus  from  very  early  times — 
even  as  early  as  the  date  of  His  baptism,  according 
to  the  triple  tradition  of  the  Synoptics — was  con- 
scious of  His  unique  relation  to  God  as  His  Father, 
and  of  His  Messianic  dignity  and  mission,  but  that 
He  filled  it  with  an  ethical  as  well  as  apocalyptic 
content.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  He  hesitated 
to  declare  Himself  as  Messiah  at  the  opening  of 
His  public  ministry,  knowing  the  perils  of  the 
material  and  unspiritual  conceptions  with  which 
the  national  expectations  of  the  Jews  invested  the 
name.  The  true  representation  of  His  Person  and 
of  His  mission  was  to  be  found  in  the  apocalyptic 
title  'Son  of  Man.'  He  was  thinking  of  the 
exalted  cosmic  spiritual  dignity  which  attached  to 
this  title  when,  m  answer  to  Pilate's  question,  He 
acx^uiesced  *  in  the  ambiguous  honour  '  King  of 
the  Jews '  (Mk  15*).  The  name  connoted  to  Him 
the  same  personal  authority  as  He  claimed  in  the 
previous  reply  to  the  high  priest  (Mk  14*^).  So  the 
Fourth  Gospel  interprets  tlie  enigmatic  answer  of 
Jesus  to  Pilate  (Jn  18»,  cf.  also  19*M. 

3.  With  reference  to  the  time  when  the  Messi- 
anic consciousness  possessed  Jesus,  and  when  His 
Messiahship  was  proclaimed,  few  will  dissent  from 
I3ousset's  mctum,  that  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  tradition  is  right  in  dating  Jesus'  awakening 
to  the  Messianic  consciousness  n'om  the  moment  of 
His  baptism,  that  is,  before  the  opening  of  His 
ministry. t  As  we  have  already  indicated,  there 
were,  nevertheless,  powerful  motives  wliich  dictated 
the  withholding  of  His  claims  from  immediate 
public  announcement.  It  is  evident  that  the  sig- 
nificant declaration  which  He  drew  from  Simon 
near  to  Co^sarca  Pliilippi,  that  He  was  tlie  Messiah, 
and  more  than  prophet,  marks  the  decisive  point 
after  which  His  Messianic  title  was  generally  pro- 
claimed. Though  He  still  imposed  upon  His 
followers  great  reserve  (Mk  8*),  we  find  that 
shortly  after  this  He  is  hailed  by  the  blind  Barti- 
mo^us  (Mk  10^)  and  by  His  enthusiastic  followers 
(Mk  ll^-'")  as  '  son  of  David,'— a  title  which  He 
probably  regarded  with  mixed  feelings. 

V.  Varied  Features  in  the  Messtanic 
Expectation    current    is    the    Time    of 

Christ — 1.  That  the  Messiah  of  Jewish  tradi- 
tional exi)ectation  icould  be  endowed  with  (he 
virtues  of  justice  and  undcrstnrulivg  through  the 
Spirit  of  God,  was  an  obviously  fundamental  con- 
ception derived  from  the  old  Isaianic  prophecy, 
Is  9'  [Heb.«]  1 1«-,  cf.  Ps  72.  These  ethical  qualities 
are  reproduced  in  varied  forms  in,  eg.,  Ps-Sol  17, 
Test,  of  the  XII.  Patr.,  Levi  18.  In  this  last 
passage  the  Hasmonsean  priest-princes  seem  to 
hover  before  tlie  writer's  imagination.  In  this 
portraiture  the  Messiah  is  king  and  i>riest  of  the 
whole  earth ;  the  nations  of  tlie  earth  and  the 
angels  in  heaven  rejoice  over  him.  All  iniquity 
disappears  under  his  sway.     He  again  opens  rara- 

*  The  present  writer,  though  with  considerable  hesitation, 
differs  from  Swete'n  comment  upon  the  words  n  xiyut  in 
3Ik  152  (Mt  2711).  For  Pilate  app^rs  to  have  understood  these 
words  as  an  affirmation  of  his  own  suipgestion  (iMk  15^) :  so  also 
the  Roman  soldiers  (Mk  Ifi",  cf.  v.JW).    Cf.  Lk  2270f.  with  233. 

j  Jents  (Eng.  cd.),  p.  174. 
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dise,  and  the  devil  (Beliar)  is  bound  by  him.  It 
is  not  easy  to  be  quite  sure  whether  Christian 
elements  have  been  interpolated  here  as  elsewhere 
in  the  Test,  of  the  XII.  Patriarchs.  Moreover,  in 
tlie  Sibyll.  Oracles  (3"***)  the  Messiah  is  called  a 
*  holy  king '  of  universal  sway.  In  the  Psalms  of 
Solomon  (17»«  *!•*»)  the  sinlessness  of  the  Messiah 
is  emphasized,  and  expressly  referred  to  his  endow- 
ment with  the  Holy  Spirit  (cf .  Mt  S^- ",  Ro  1*). 

2.  The  element  of  myatery  and  marvel  shrouds 
the  appearance  of  the  Messiah,  cf.  Apoc.  Bar  29^ 
(text,  nowever,  somewhat  doubtful ;  see  Charles) 
32S  2  Es  7»,  Test,  of  the  XII.  Patr.,  Levi  18, 
Sib.  Or.  3**^  According  to  Targ.  Jon.  on  Mic  4*,  the 
Messiah  is  already  in  the  world,  but  is  concealed 
owing  to  the  sins  of  the  people ;  see  Schiirer,  GJV^ 
ii.  531  fL     With  this  tradition  cf.  Jn  7". 

8.  The  Messiah  is  to  he  preceded  hy  a  messenger  of 
God  who  is  to  purify  Israel  (Mai  3^-  •). — This  angel 
of  the  Covenant  is  identified  by  Malachi  (or  per- 
haps by  an  interpolator)  with  the  returning  Ehjah 
(4*''  [Heb.  3^']).  This  passage,  we  know,  exerted 
a  far-reaching  influence  over  later  times;  cf.  Sir 
48"- "  and  Mt  IV"^^  (Mk  9^1'-). 

4.  The  scattered  tribes  of  Israel  are  to  be  gathered 
together  to  Jerusalem^  ana  Jerusalem  and  its  Temple 
rebuilt, — Often  we  find  that  the  apocalyptic  features 
of  a  heavenly  Jerusalem  usurp  the  place  of  the 
terrestrial  lineaments  of  the  older  forms  of  Messi- 
anic anticipation ;  cf.  Rev  7**^*  2P*"*.  Here,  again, 
the  sources  of  these  traits  are  found  in  the  OT, 
t.e.  in  exilic  and  post-exilic  literature :  Ezk  39^'*, 
Is  11"*  w  (which  tell  of  the  gathering  of  the  Dia- 
spora from  Assyria,  Babylon,  Egypt) ;  cf.  Is  27*** " 
SS"'-,  Mic  7",  is  60*- •  66".  In  many  cases  these 
expectations  may  be  called  by  the  general  term 
'Messianic,'  but  are  without  the  presence  of  a 
Messiah.  Grod  brings  about  the  blessed  change, 
not  by  a  gradual  evolution  of  the  earthly  order, 
but  by  a  mighty  destruction  of  world-empires,  in 
which  Israeli  foes  (pre-eminently  Edom)  are  over- 
thrown witliout  the  instrumentsLiity  of  any  human 
or  superhuman  intermediary.  Perhaps  the  most 
characteristic  passage  is  Is  27^  '  In  that  day  the 
great  trumpet  shall  be  blown,  and  all  who  are 
being  lost  in  Assyria,  and  are  driven  into  Egypt, 
shall  come  and  bow  to  Jahweh  in  the  holy  mount 
in  Jerusalem.'  Similarly  in  the  earlier  Enoch  9(P'*, 
Ps-Sol  11,  and  Bar  4"-5',  and  even  in  Philo  {de 
Exsecrationibus,  §  8-9,  de  Prasm,  et  Pcen. ;  see 
Schiirer',  ii.  p.  515),  where  the  ethical  traits  are  not 
forgotten. 

Moreover,  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  is  the 
reflex  of  the  Deutero-Isaianic  utterances,  and  also 
of  Ezk  40-44.  47,  Sir  2S^',  To  Vi^^  14«,  Enoch 
90".  According  to  Ps-Sol  17",  this  restoration  of 
Jerusalem  is  to  be  the  work  of  the  Messiah. 

5.  The  Messiah  as  a  martial  personality  is  based 
on  the  portraiture  of  Is  9»-*  ll^  Ps  27-»,  and  this 
trait  frequently  recurs  in  the  literature  of  the  Ist 
cent.  B.C.  and  later;  cf.  Sib.  Or.  3»2,  2  Es  12»» 
(where  the  MessiaJi  is  the  lion  which  is  to  destroy 
the  Roman  empire),  also  Apoc.  Bar  70*,*  and 
esp.  Ps-Sol  17*^"".  It  is  significant  that  this 
trait  is  absent  from  the  NT  except  in  Rev  19^"^, 
in  which  the  atmosphere  is  Judaic  rather  than 
Christian. 

6.  The  conception  of  Messiah  ben-Joseph  or  ben- 
Ephraim  belongs  to  much  later  Jewish  literature, 
and  need  not  detain  us.  See  Bousset,  Bel,  des 
Judentums\  p.  264 f. 

7.  The  ethical  and  universal  traits  of  the  Jewish 
Messiah  and  of  Messianic  expectation  are,  how- 
ever, meagre  and  even  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
The  blight  of  materialism  or  national  exclusiveness 

*  Bracketed,  however,  by  Oharles  as  an  interpolation ;  it 
comes  in  abruptly  and  forestalls  the  reference  to  the  Messiah  in 
ch.  72. 


rests  upon  most  of  the  later  Jewish  literature  of 
Messianic  hopes.  We  scarcely  have  a  hint  of  the 
Messiah  as  the  bearer  of  a  new  and  higher  revela- 
tion of  God*s  nature  or  will  to  mankind,  or  of 
His  function  as  a  redeemer  from  sin.  The  horizons 
are  the  horizons  of  the  Jew.  With  the  exception 
of  Philo  and  the  writer  of  Sib.  Or.  3,  who  were 
evidently  Hellenic  in  sympathy  and  culture,  we 
liave  but  little  to  remind  us  that  the  Jew  felt  any 
interest  in  other  nationalities  and  their  future. 
Jewish  apocalyptic  presents  a  singularly  contracted 
world,  though  it  be  an  entire  universe.  For  that 
universe,  when  it  is  not  limited  to  Palestine,  is  to 
be  governed  by  Israel  only.  The  visions  of  the 
Book  of  Enoch  suflfer  from  these  painful  limita- 
tions. The  Similitudes  in  the  description  of  the 
last  struggle  with  the  heathen  restrict  the  scene 
to  the  Holy  Land  (Enoch  56).  Similarly  in  the 
Psalms  of  Solomon  the  eschatology  is  limited  in  its 
scope  to  Palestine.  Seldom  do  we  meet  with  any 
hint  or  suggestion  of  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles. 
Is  49",  witn  its  glorious  ideal  of  Israel's  mission  as 
a  light  to  the  Gentiles,  is  almost  wholly  forgotten. 
The  might  of  the  Gentiles  is  to  be  oroken,  and 
world-empires  are  to  be  destroyed.  The  heathen 
nations  are  to  be  tributary  vassals  to  the  new 
Israelite  power  which  Jahweh  will  erect,  and  of 
which  the  restored  Jerusalem  will  be  the  centre. 
The  Gentiles  may  make  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy 
Land,  but  only  Israel  may  dwell  there.  See 
Bousset,  op,  cit.  pp.  268-270. 

The  features  of^tne  *  Suffering  Servant '  portrayed 
in  Is  53  are  almost  totally  absent  in  the  version  of 
the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  composed  in  the  first  two 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  when  the  influence 
of  the  Maccabeean  a^e  still  affected  the  Messianic 
conceptions  of  Judaism.  The  traits  of  Is  53  and 
49^  are  (^uite  foreign  to  the  Messianic  ideals  of 
Judaism  in  the  Ist  cent.  A.D.  The  cross  of  Jesus 
was  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block  (1  Co  1^) ;  cf. 
Volz,  op.  cit.  p.  237 ;  Dalman,  Der  leidende  und 
sterbende  Messias,  p.  6  f .  ;  Schiirer*,  ii.  554  f . 

vi.  Jesus  the  true  spiritual  fulfilment 

OF  PROPHECY  AND  ISRAEL'S  REAL  MESSIAH.— 
The  volcanic  uprising  of  the  Jewish  race  under 
Judas  Maccabeeus  and  his  brothers  against  the 
efforts  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  to  suppress  the 
national  worship,  exercised  a  profound  influence 
upon  the  Hebrew  nation  and  its  ideals.  For  the 
future  spiritual  progress  of  Israel  the  results  were 
permanently  injurious.  Religious  ideas  became 
warped  by  particularism,  and  the  thoughts  of  the 
race  diverted  from  the  noble  universalist  con- 
ceptions of  prophecy,  especially  of  the  Deutero- 
Isaiah,  to  tne  stuo^r  of  the  Tdrah,  as  Israel's 
national  heritage,  with  its  ever  growing  mass  of 
legal  requirements  and  ceremonial  punctilios. 
Piety  then  became  a  rule  of  thumb,  and  an  elabor- 
ated endeavour  to  secure  merit  took  the  place  of 
the  old  prophetic  ideals  of  righteousness.  All 
this  is  summed  up  in  the  single  word  Pfiarisaisin. 
Pharisaism  was  bom  of  the  strong  national  move- 
ment of  which  the  heroic  episodes  of  the  Maccabaean 
struggle  were  the  outward  embodiment  Out  of 
this  movement  emerged,  on  the  one  hand,  a  vehe- 
ment reaction  against  Hellenic  ideas  and  usages, 
and  the  exaltation  of  the  Tdrah  as  Israel's  pal- 
ladium \  while,  on  the  other,  there  emerged  the 
Napoleonic  legend  of  the  Jewish  race,  wliich 
became  the  prolific  source  of  messiahs  whose 
abortive  careers  were  quenched  in  blood,  until  the 
final  heroic  effort  of  Bar  Cochba,  hailed  as  the 
fulfilment  of  Balaam's  prophecy  by  Rabbi  A|pba, 
was  extinguished  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  But 
the  noble  spiritual  ideals  of  Hebrew  prophecy — of 
Jeremiah  and  the  Deutero-Isaiah^ould  not  be 
entirely  suppressed  by  Pharisaism.  As  Fried - 
l&nder  in  his  recent  stimulating  work  has  pointed 
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tTSt«d   by  Hellenic  inflaence,  prepared  tlio  ^ 

2)eci&tlv  through  the  writings  of  I'hilu,  for  __ 
i^nt  of  Christ ;  and  the  same  writer  eniLhles  n 


to  diBcem  more  tiearly  how  the  hij^hest  ethical 
ideals  of  the  Hebrew  Measiali  were  realized  in 
Jesus.  Tlio  husk  of  nationalLini,  which  climg 
to  Jewish  apocatrptic  and  left  no  placo  in  ita 
Mea«ianic  conceptions  for  tlie  redenption  of  the 
Gentile  world,  was  reaioiselegslj  cant  a^ide  by 
Jesus :  '  I  saj  nnto  you,  that  many  sliall  conie 
from  the  east  and  west,  and  shatl  sit  down  with 
Abrabaffl,  and  I^aac,  and  Jacob  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  but  the  children  of  the  kin"doin  shall 
lie  cast  out  into  outer  darkness'  (Mt  8"'i=).  \Vhat 
the  Messiah -prophet  of  Nazareth  declared  in  His 
oracles,  St.  Paul,  His  (rreatest  disciple,  fulfilled. 
For  Judaism  had  been  diverted  by  PhnrisaUm  from 
Its  true  nrophetic  mission  marked  out  for  it  in 
tbe  dark  days  of  its  exile,  but  wa.-t  enabled  at  lost, 
lij  its  greatest  latter-day  Prophet,  the  Divine  '  Son 
oi  Man,'  and  by  His  great  Jewii^h  dLiciple  and 
Apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  to  accomplish  its  real  voca- 
tion in  spite  of  itself ;  ct.  Is  42",  2  Co  3". 


LinuTITUL— Thii  bu  bsn  pandkllr  indicated  in  lbs  conns 
of  tUi  uUclb  Theutkleon-JIn^'in  HuUnE^fifisod 
iB  EBi  ud  PRE*  ihould  ba '•--       *  -'—^ '■■  — 


3«i  JtwIA  Matiak ;  Bdenliei 

Mr  KuiiaV,  L  UU-1T9,  iL  Ml  S..  7iu-7(i ;  ttiuion,  rat  jrinaa 
amd  lb  aridion  Mti^aX,  IgW ;  Weudt,  Tiaehiag  of  Jitvi, 
I.  pp.  «0-St,  irS-lSl,  iL  pp.  123-33D:  UolUnunn,  ST  ThtcL 
i.  pp.  81-85,  St-«Ml  Bildeniipiiinr,  Dot  SeOntbiieuiiliein 
Jan  ■  ViUhunnL  IJO*  (IHffi),  pp.  ]1M-°M  :  Chorln.  Boat  of 
BtuA  (MS  t*o.  lD&adtictl(in>.  The  lut  Diun«l  writer^  hUUoiu 
ol  tba  Apoealime  tif  Ttanck  uid  ill*  utt  In  HutlnKs'  DB  %cA 
Ma  XA'wOl  ibo  ba  Imuid  lueFnL  Specially  Importvit  la  tba 
■KtlaafinjantiUHl'IKeJIaluiitchallotniuiig'in  Bctiiirrr'i 
OJ7*  U.  WT-6SS:  cf.  aim  BoiuMt,  Billyion  da  Judent-uou 
immutul.  2nMAn-^_pp.  lU-SOH ;  and  Paul  VoU, ./lid.  ^kAo- 

_  .    h  iHUr- 

TtUTt  V  fHUA  litL  h'OT  a  more  compleu  liit  tbe  reader  l> 
Rfund  to  Scburer,  op.  eiC.  p.  4Wt  It. 

Owen  C.  Whitehouse. 
■BTAPHOBS.— .1  metaphor  is  a  blossom  of  one 
tree  on  tbe  branch  of  another;  it  is  a  figure  of 
speech  by  which  a  word  or  phrase  is  lifted  Ui  a 
me&ning  to  which  it  is  not  literally  entitled.  A 
simple  trope  is  a  nietaphur  condensed.  Similes 
letaphors  explained.     Parabla  and  alienor'-' 


Pasabls).  In  this  article  we  shall  not  attempt  to 
catalosne  or  classify  tbe  mcta]>bor3  n-ned  in  the 
GospeU,  or  to  distinguish  in  any  technical  way 
between  the  metaphors  and  other  closely- related 
figures  of  speech,  but  shall  use  the  word  in  its 
broadest  sense. 

KubatbtVi^Aland  MirtX  tf  lAUralurt}  mtricU  the  temi 
'metuhor'nndulylcf.  Gardiner,  KlUrcdsi!  and  Arnold.  HoUur 
Ttn^m,  toon.     Wandt  lUkrt   Jeni\    nDlnlthiEandlng  tbe 

hnipBca  of  the  KT,  doaa  nol  {ive  nwriac  (Iteotiini  to  the 
wiataplvnfi  in  the  ipeech  or  Jena  and  uitlr  relatioa  to  tbe  tnaro 
gatttaled  nmboUo  and  parabolic  teaching  of  tbe  Ooaivld. 
Totair,  In  fato  valnable  art.  <  Seimon  on  the  Uouot'  In  Ilut- 
biB^  DB,  Bit.  Vcd.,  alaalnea  NT  llBurea  ot  ipeech  ai  metapbori- 
csL  Qmbidlca],  topRbiilic,  and  flpinilivE.    But  rvlilFnily  thn 

UBBT  of  Ox  hjperboUc  eipreiBloni,  even  Id  tbe  Initancca  cited 
fer  Vnlaw,  eanlaln  vdled  metaptaon.  Ever)-  one  who  Ustennl 
n  JoiH  mentally  mpplled  the  resemUance  between  the  *ffnat' 
■Bl  tba  lUoal  pucadilloH  wblch  Ihew  men,  »  trrupuloua  of 
IWrnM  Bad  drink,  ■•trained  nut,' and  btlmvn  the  '  camel - 


A  simple   metaphor  expresses  the  resemblance 
[or  identity)  between  two  dissimilar  objects  or  ideas 

'  DiM  Twtijitim  ftwHunoni  iinurAaU  dii  Judenlunu  im 
ttOaKtr  J—u.  fp.  nn-iu. 


by  applying  to  one  a  term  which  can  literally 
designate  only  the  other,  a»  'TliLs  is  my  body' 
(Mt  26*).  An  abbreviated  or  veiled  nieljiphor  is 
one  in  which  the  OKsertion  uf  reHcmblance  is  not 
expressed  but  implied.  Sometimes  a  veiled  meta- 
phor sparkles  in  a  phrase,  as:  'water  of  life,' 
'sons  of  thunder'  j  or  oven  in  a  single  word  used 
in    a  non-literal,  ideal,  or   peculiar  eense,  to  be 


Wratli,'  'darkness,'  'to  wash,'  'to  sleep'  {cf.  «.__ 
in Synoiitl.,  John, and  Paul, of  TOTi)pi(n'),  'lodrink,' 
'to  walk'  jripiTaTcu).  and  scores  of  other  words 
constantly  useil  in  the  NT  with  an  ethical  meaning, 
the  force  of  which  ia  grasped  only  after  the  mind 
liSfi  mode  the  connexion  between  their  literal  and 
nou-literal  meanings.  All  the  Gospels  refer  to 
'death'  as  a  'sleep.'  Tliis  was  not  uncommon 
among  the  Jews  of  that  era.  But  John's  Gosiiel 
uses  a  dilTcrent  and  more  tender  word  (loi/Uo^i), 
and  adds  to  the  usual  metaphorical  conception 
the  idea  of  sleep  beinu  on  invigomtor  which  brings 
health  to  the  sick  and  makes  the  tired  man  ready 
for  the  work  of  a  new  day  (Jn  IP^").  Other  ex- 
pre&iions,  Huch  as  '  Get  thee  behind  me,  i^atan ' 
(Mt  Iff^),  '  Destroy  thLi  temple,  and  in  three  days 
I  will  raise  it  up'  (Jn  2"),  may  be  taken  at  random 
a.s  examples  of  veiled  nietnplmrs,  the  connexion 
between  the  literal  and  spiritual  meaniogs  being 
mentally  supplied.  Alany  of  the  deepest  teaching 
of  the  >T  are  embodied  in  words  or  phrases  whi^ 
cannot  be  fully  understood  until  (heir  metaphorical 
meaning;  is  grasped. 

All  Oriental  language  is  pictorial.     This  is  es- 
pecially true  of  the  words  of  Jesus,  not  only  as  r< 


n  the 
insist 

upon  taking  it  as  no  one  listening  to  Je»us  would 
liave  understood  it.  TliU  metaphorical  method  of 
speech  was  habitual  with  Jesus  (Mt  13**,  Mk  4", 
where  -wapa^oXii  does  not  mean  'parable'  in  the 
modem  sense,  but  metaphorical  comparison),  and 
was  used,  so  His  disciples  thought,  to  hide  the 
nieaning  of  His  words  from  all  except  the  inner 
circle  of  believers,  it  certainly,  however,  as  W'endl 
has  suggested,  quickened  the  attention  of  His 
hearers,  and  enabled  Hu  teaching  to  be  carried 
more  easily  in  the  memory. 

Notn'itlistonding  the  marked  difference  in  vocab- 
ulary, style,  and  thought  found  in  the  various 
Gospels,  they  all  agree,  when  rejiorting  tlie  sueecheii 
of  Jesos,  in  putting  a  metaphorical  spiritual  mean- 
ing into  even  the  simplest  words,  such  as  'iihcep- 
fold,'  '  door,'  '  key,'  '  lamp,'  '  bread,'  '  water,* '  iish.' 
'  lite,'  '  hirlh,'  '  travail,  '  death,'  '  love,'  '  hell ' 
{yiara.),  'jiaradiso,'  etc.  Thi^  v  true  eien  in  the 
cose  of  re|>ortcra  who  themselves  lacked  ]>octic  and 
spiritual  insight,  and  who  not  infrequently  mis- 
understood the  inner  meaning  of  Jesus'  w'ord^^ 
Sometimes,  08  in  the  references  to  'meat'  and 
'  leaven'  (Jn  4*=-»'  8='",  Mt  16'=,  Mk  8",  Lk  12'). 
tlie  deeper  meaning  of  our  Lord's  words  was  tuider- 
stood  before  the  Gos|ieL<  came  into  existence.  In 
other  cases  it  fa  plain  that  even  the  Gospel  writer 
did  not  catch  the  meaning  of  the  words  which  he 

In  ^1  parts  of  the  NT,  social,  ci\Tl,  and  regal 
terms  are  applied,  often  with  a  new  depth  of  mean- 
ing, to  our  L^rd  and  His  Kingdom,  hot  only  such 
terms  as 'king,'  'Lord,'  'Master,'  etc.,  but  Mt 
BtoO  aud  ffumlp   are    titles   given  to  the   Homau 


le,  and  with  what  kind  ot 
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emperors  of  the  Ist  and  2nd  cents.,  while  d8€\<p6s 
was  the  common  term  used  for  members  of  various 
heathen  esoteric  associations  of  that  period,  and 

*  birth '  the  technical  term  for  the  rite  of  initiation. 
So  the  papyri  have  shown  that  *  presbyter,' '  scribe,' 

*  prophet,  etc.,  were  technical  terms  used  for 
omciaJs  in  the  heathen  temples.  This  means  only 
that  the  members  of  the  early  Christian  community 
were  accustomed  to  use  the  ordinary  language  of 
their  times.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  what  new 
ecclesiastical  colouring  was  originally  given  to  the 
tiUes  of  the  early  Christian  officials,  or  what  new 
ideas  were  from  the  very  be£[inning  expressed  by 
the  old  terms  *  faith,'  'salvation,'  etc.  That  the 
latter  terms,  though  identical  in  form,  expressed 
ideas  radically  different  from  what  they  dia  when 
used  in  the  LaX,  is  acknowledged  by  all  critics — 
how  much  more,  then,  did  these  ideas  differ  from 
those  conveyed  by  the  same  terms  when  used  in 
the  heathen  Mysteries  ?  * 

The  command  to  baptize  or  believe  on,  in,  or  into 
the  name  of  Jesus,— found  in  all  parts  of  NT,— 
receives  a  new  force  from  the  papyri,  where,  in 
heathen  temples,  the  property  bought  'into  the 
name  of  God^  emphasizes  tbe  fiivine  ownership,  f 

The  different  NT  writers  are  marked  by  certain 
striking  peculiarities  in  their  use  of  metaphors. 
St.  Mark,  in  his  peasant's  Gospel,  rustic  but  pic- 
turesque, uses  many  metaphors  which  all  writers 
following  him  could  but  repeat.  So  his  simple 
metaphors  grow  into  extended  metaphors  or  illus- 
trations in  the  later  Gospels.  Yet  certain  strong 
expressions,  evidently  metaphorical,  are,  either  be- 
cause of  their  uncouthness  or  implications,  ignored 
by  the  later  and  more  reflective  writers.  That  the 
disciples  are  to  be  '  salted  with  fire '  (9^),  and  that 
even  in  this  life  they  are  to  be  rewarded  with  a 
hundred  '  mothers,'  etc.  ( 10^)  are  peculiar  to  Mark.:|: 
But  when  the  force  of  these  metaphors  b  caught, 
each  statement  strengthens  our  Lord's  argument. 

So  the  statement  that  Jesus  spat  on  the  blind  man's  eyes  and 
on  the  dumb  man's  tongue  (833  fss),  though  omitted  (or  obvious 
reasons  from  the  other  Gospels,  becomes  peculiarly  impressive 
when  we  remember  that  spittle,  according  to  all  ancient  thought, 
reinresented  the  essence  of  a  man's  inner  spirit,  the  quintessence 
of  himself,  and  therefore  played,  from  the  earliest  ages,  a  lead- 
ing part  in  magic  and  witchcraft.  By  this  acted  metaphor  Jesus 
Eroclaimed  s>-mbolically  that  it  was  His  very  essence  that 
ealed.  Of.  also  Jn  9",  where  the  action  of  Jesus  possibly 
receives  a  new  meaning^  when  we  rememember  that  in  the 
Talmud  the  dust  of  certam  districts  in  Jerusalem  was  clean  and 
of  other  districts  unclean — not  because  of  the  district  beine  in- 
sanitary, as  is  suggested  in  the  Talmudic  text.  If,  instead  of 
spitting  on  the  tongue,  He  *spat  out,'  this  would  receive  ex- 
planation from  the  custom  of  the  Jews  to  spit  in  contempt  when 
idols  were  mentioned ;  as  also  in  the  early  Church,  where  con- 
verts coming  to  baptinn  spat  out  as  a  sign  that  they  renounced 
the  kingdom  of  Satan.    Cf.  JE,  art.  *  Alenu.' 

In  Mk.,  believers  who  have  'salt'  within  them 
(9**)  have  brotherly  love ;  in  Mt. ,  those  who  love 
their  enemies  are  salt  (5"""').§  In  Mk.,  the  word 
is  a  lamp  {\^yos)  which  must  not  be  hid  (4**,  cf. 
Lk  8'«- «») ;  in  Mt.,  it  is  the  believer  (5"),  or  his 
*eye*  (spiritual  vision  or  intent),  if  clear  and 
healthy  (dirXoOs,  6'''^),  which  is  the  lamp  shining 
forth  from  the  inward  centre  of  life  (^wj,  6**) — 
which  Jn.  sees  to  be  the  eternal  Word,  Christ 
Jesus  (1^).  In  Mk.,  disciples  are  compared  to 
sheep  (6»*  14") ;  in  Mt  they  are  sheep  (10»  15»*  26»\ 
cf.  18"),  while  in  Jn.  (lO*-^^)  a  long,  elaborate  dis- 
course is  based  upon  this  well  imderstood  metaphor.  |i 

*  See,  e.g.y  Deissmann,  BibU  Studies.  1901,  pp.  73,  283 ;  Perc3' 
Gardner,  Sxploratio  Bvangelica  (1889);  cf.  Ramsay,  *  Greek  of 
Early  Church  and  Pagan  Ritual '  (Expos.  Tiine*  [1896],  p.  9). 

t  See  Deissmann,  pp.  142, 147, 197 ;  Moulton,  Oram.  NT  Greek, 
(1906),  has  shown  that  the  prepositions  are  practically  identical 
in  meaninsr  as  used  in  the  papyri. 

X  Mt  19w  is  doubtful,  and  at  anv  rate  »v»  is  omitted. 

$  Ooropare  the  proverb  j'et  to  be  heard  in  Jerusalem,  *  What 
salt  is  it  that  keeps  money  good  I*    Aronver :  '  Charity.' 

I  Jiilicher  {Die  GUiehnisrtdsn  Jesu^  p.  120)  looks  upon  the 
narrative  as  contradictory  and  suspidous,  beoMise  at  one  time 
Jesus  is  represented  as  ttie  Door  and  at  another  as  the  Shepherd 


Both  Mk.  and  Mt.  teach  that  he  who  'findeth 
his  life  shall  lose  it,'  but  Lk.  enlarges  the  mean- 
ing ^^  ^*^^  until  it  includes  the  whole  man 
(9*).  Mt.  alone  says,  Have  no  anxiety  for  your 
life,  'for  each  to-morrow  will  be  anxious  for 
itself'  (6»-*»),  though  both  Mt.  and  Lk.  remark 
that  even  the  birds,  which  have  neither  farmine 
implements  nor  granaries,  are  cured  for  (6^  8^,  CL 
Lk  12**"**).  The  metaphorical  allusion  to  new 
wine  in  fresh  wine-skins,  Mk  2",  is  explained  in 
Mt  9^  and  enlarged  in  Lk  5".  The  patch  which 
in  Mk.  and  Mt.  tears  out  a  larger  hole  from  the 
old  garment,  is  in  Lk.  condemned  for  two  alto- 
gether different  reasons  {5>^)  —  the  necessity  of 
tearing  a  new  piece  of  cloth  in  order  to  cet  the 
patch,  and  because  it  would  be  a  different  und  of 
cloth.  Every  one  who  heard  this  remark  in  either 
form  would  be  caught  by  the  unspoken  metaphor : 
Judaism  cannot  be  patched  by  tuis  new  doctrine 
of  Jesus ;  it  must  be  replaced  by  it.  The  gospel  is 
no  patch ;  it  must  replace  the  old  and  worn-out 
garment.  In  Mk.  there  is  only  a  brief  allusion  to 
the  comine  of  the  Son  of  Man  (13^^),  in  Aft.  an 
extended  description. 

*  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead'  (8«) ;  *  Cast  not 
your  pearls  before  swine'  (7®);  *Do  men  gather 
grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles  ? '  (7^**),  are  some 
of  the  striking  expressions  found  in  Mt.  alone,  as 
also  the  declaration  that  no  man  should  be  called 
'father'  (23»);  cf.  the  acted  metaphor  (17*),  no- 
where else  recorded,  by  which  Jesus  metaphorically 
claims  that  the  Crod  of  the  Temple  is  His  Father, 
when  He  declares  His  legal  exemption  from  the 
Temple  tax.  There  are  a  number  ot  peculiarly  pic- 
turesque and  humorous  metaphors  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  Matthew.  The  rharisees  are  '  white- 
washed tombs '  full  of  Dutridity  (23*') ;  *  blind 
guides  of  the  blind '  (15^*  23^*"  ••) ;  *  wolves  in  sheep's 
clothing '  (7").  One  who  truly  exhibits  the  law  of 
righteousness  (which  is  unselfishness  and  love)  does 
not  let  his  left  hand  laiow  what  his  right  hand 
doeth  (&) ;  but  these  men  blow  a  trumpet  before 
them,  not  only  when  they  give  alms,  but  when  they 
pray  (cf.  the  remark  in  the  Teaching  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles  [xii.  1],  that  a  teacher  of  tlie  true  doc- 
trme  is  Imown  to  one  who  '  has  understanding  of 
the  right  hand  and  the  left').  Thev  make  long 
prayers  and  *  devour  widows'  houses  (23"  or  ^'  ?). 
These  hair-splitting  theologians,  so  particular  in 
their  eating,  strain  out  the  gnat  but  swallow  the 
camel  (23»*).*  Christ's  yoke  does  not  gall  (11»>), 
but  these  men  lay  upon  the  shoulders  of  others 
burdens  which  they  will  not  move  even  with  the 
finger  (23*).  For  such  is  the  'weeping  and  the 
gnashing  of  teeth '  (8"  13^ "  22«  ^"  25»,  else- 
where only  Lk  13*^).  These  satiric  pictures  of  the 
theologians  of  the  day  are  peculiar  to  Matthew. 
Both  Mt.  and  Lk.  refer  to  the  same  individuals 
as  hyper-critics,  who  are  greatly  disturbed  by  the 
mote  m  their  brother's  eye,  although  they  have 
a  beam  in  their  own.  Forgetting  their  own  in- 
firmity and  need  of  immediate  surgical  assistance, 
they  use  the  other  eye,  which  must  also  have  been 
sympathetically  afflicted,  in  spying  out  and  ridi- 
culing the  speck  of  dust  in  the  eye  of  their  neigh- 
bour (Mt  7*'«=Lk  6*"-).  Nothing  in  Hogarth  is 
better  than  that. 

In  Lk.,  several  of  the  Beatitudes  concerning  the 
poor  and  hungry  take  on  a  distinctly  different 
meaning  from  what  they  had  in  Mt.  {5^  ®) ;  the  words 
*I>oor'  and  'hungry'  (6**"**)  having  perhaps  ob- 
tained a  settled  ecclesiastical,  non-literal  meaning. 

who  enters  it ;  but  no  Oriental  would  have  criticised  the  use  of 
tiiese  varying  metaphors. 

*  All  the  Synopusts  report  the  sayino:  of  Christ  that  it  is 
easier  tor  a  camel  to  go  through  a  needle's  eye  than,  etc.  (Mk 
1030,  ]{t  19M,  Lk  18>B)l  The  Tslmud  has  the  same  expression, 
excepting  that  an  elephant  takes  the  place  of  the  camel  (quoted 
by  Arthur  Wright,  Soma  NT  Problemt,  p.  127)l 
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The  stonninc  of  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  by  those 
who  nj>8et  tne  Law  in  their  anxiety  to  hurry  into 
the  Kingdom  of  the  gospel,  while  obscured  in  Mt. 
(11»),  is  explained  in  Lk.  (le^*- »').  The  mixed 
figures  used  by  Mk.  (41*-m)  and  Mt.  (13"),— some- 
times similes  and  sometimes  metaphors, — represent- 
ing men  in  one  breath  as  both  soil  and  seed,  dis- 
appear in  Lk.'s  beautiful  symmetrical  narrative 
(8"^).  He,  too,  is  responsiUe  for  the  injunction 
*  Make  for  yourselves  purses  which  wax  not  old  * 
(12"),  and  £>r  the  attractive  Orientalism  'son  of 
peace '  (10")  added  to  Mt  10^,  and  for  the  less  com- 
mendable addition  that  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  at 
the  baptism  of  Jesus,  which  Mk.  and  Mt.  had  said 
to  be  Mike  a  dove,* — and  which  Jn.  explains  to 
have  been  'as  a  dove,'  i.e.  in  a  softly,  floating 
manner  (Moulton), — was  'in  bodily  form'  (3^). 
Instead  of  Mt.'s  metaphorical  reference  to  the 
Pharisees  as  painted  sepulchres  (23^),  beautiful  to 
look  at  but  foul  within,  Lk.  makes  Jesus  speak  of 
them  as  unsuspected  graves  {funjfuui)  which  defile 
every  one  who  comes  near  them  ( 1 1*').  The  *  moun- 
tain of  Mt.  (17*°),  which  can  be  cast  into  the  sea  by 
any  disciple  who  has  faith  as  fuUy  alive  as  a  mustard 
seed,  becomes  a  '  tree '  in  Lk.  (17*).  The  '  seventy- 
seven  '  acts  of  forgiveness  required  of  Jesus'  dis- 
ciples, according  to  Mt.  (18^),  are  expressed  with 
equal  truth  and  vigour  by  Lk.  when  he  reduces 
that  number  to  'seven'  (17*).  The  satirical  re- 
mark that  wealth  can  build  a  man  an  'eternal 
tent'  (Lk  16'),  and  the  hyperbole  that  one  must 
'hate'  ifuaiu)  his  father  and  mother  in  order  to 
be  a  true  disciple  of  Jesus  (14^),  are  ori^pnal  with 
Lk. ;  as  also  the  statement  tliat  the  disciples  must 
'Min  their  souls'  (2P'),  and  that  the  rharisees 
take  away  the  'key  of  knowledge'  (IF^  cf.  Mt 
16»). 

Lk.,  which  shoe's  more  attention  to  literary 
style  than  any  other  NT  writmg  except  the 
Hebrews  (Moulton),  uses  far  fewer  original  meta- 
phors. This  is  because  it  was  not  a  first-hand 
work,  but  a  compilation  (1').  Even  the  beautiful 
reference  to  Jesus  as  the  Sun-rise  (1^)  looks  back 
to  the  OT ;  and  the  terms  '  torment '  and  '  fixed 
ffulf '  in  the  Dives  parable,  which  are  peculiar  to 
Lk.,  are  found  in  the  inedicial  works  of  that  period ; 
while  the  word  used  for  the  life  unmediateiy  after 
death — ^Paradise — ^is  the  word  for  the  garden  of 
deliffht  in  which  our  first  parents  dwdt  (6n  2^ 
LXX).  In  Lk.,  as  truly  as  in  Jn.,  the  Baptist  not 
only  preaches  the  whole  gospel,  social,  ethical,  and 
sacrincial,  but  uses  the  favourite  metaphors  of 
Jesus ;  while  Elisabeth  and  Mary,  Zacharias  and 
Simeon,  all  speak  in  blank  verse,  every  line  being 
filled  with  OT  imagery.  The  nautical  metaphors 
of  Lk.  are  few  and  doubtful  (cf.  Expos,  VI.  viii. 
[1003]  130).  It  does  not  even  use  the  striking  phrase 
'  fiahers  of  men '  common  to  both  Mk.  and  Mt. 

In  the  Fourth  Gospel  we  have  not  many  new 
fignres  of  speech,  but  all  the  old  ones  are  filled  witli 
new  contents.  Even  the  old  title  '  Son  of  Man ' 
becomes  exalted  (1<^  5^).    In  the  Synoptt  Jesus 

Kints  out  the  way  ;  in  Jn.  He  is  '  the  Way '  (14'). 
the  Synoptt  He  gives  life  ;  in  Jn.  He  Ls  '  Life,' 
and  '  the  Life '  (1^),  and  large  inferences  are  drawn 
from  this.  He  is  also  'called  '  the  Resurrection ' 
(H*).  In  the  Synoptt  Jesus  is  like  a  shepherd, 
oat  in  Jn.  He  has  become  both  Shepherd  ana  Gate 
of  the  fold  (10^* ").  In  the  Svnoptt  Jesus  si)eaks 
the  word ;  in  Jn.  He  is  '  the  Word,'  and  the  term 
has  taken  into  itself  a  new  and  mystic  meaning : 
6  X^Tot  has  come  to  mean  the  eternal  thought  of 
Jehovah  given  visible  utterance,  the  sacred  Tetra- 
grammaton  manifested  in  flesh  (P^),  whose  word 
{h  X^Tm)^  or  words  (rd  p-fifiara,)  are  a  part  of  His 
own  Divine  essence,  to  abide  in  which  is  to  abide 
in  Him  (5^  8*^).  Either  term  expresses  the  creative, 
rifiurfng,  protecting  power  of  the  Divine  Name. 


The  unit^  of  the  spoken  word  with  the  speaker  is 
metaphorically  regarded  as  an  identity  equivalent 
to  that  between  Christ  and  the  Father  (14^^,  cf. 
10^).  But  the  unity  of  the  word  with  the  speaker, 
or  of  Christ  with  His  Father,  is  no  closer  than 
that  between  the  Christ  and  His  true  disciples. 
He  abides  in  them  and  they  abide  in  Him  (6^  15^ 
17* ;  cf.  6^,  where  Judas,  because  of  his  relation- 
ship with  Satan,  becomes  diabolos).  So  all  be- 
lievers may  become  one  '  as  thou.  Father,  art  in  me 
and  I  in  thee'  (17»).  The  Christ,  the  'only  be- 
gotten '  (P*-"  3W.  18)^  is  the  Vine  (15»),  His  body  a 
sanctuary  (2^) ;  even  while  on  the  earth  He  is  *  in 
heaven'  (3"),  and  holds  His  disciples  and  all 
things  in  His  hand  (10^  3*^).  Those  in  whom  the 
Word  abides  (15^)  and  who  abide  in  tlie  Word 
(8^)  —  these  metaphors  being  interchangeable  — 
cannot '  taste  death '  (8^),  nor  even  '  look  on  death ' 
(8").* 
In  Jn.,  more  than  in  any  other  Gospel,  meta- 

Shors  b€KK)me  an  important  factor  in  doctrinal 
evelopment.  These  mystic  figures  of  speech  indi- 
cate the  growth  of  the  Church  in  theological 
development,  and  have  also  played  no  little  part  in 
shaping  the  later  doctrines  of  Christendom.  A 
freely  translated  expression  in  the  Psalms  concern- 
ing the  manna  which  came  from  heaven  is  made 
the  occasion,  metaphorically  interpreted,  of  deep 
and  beautiful  teacnings  concerning  the  heavenly 
origin  of  the  Christ  and  His  power  to  give  life  (6* 
*•").  To  eat  Him  is  the  only  way  to  gain  life 
(6"'  ■*■ ").  So  Jesus  is  the  well  of  salvation  out  of 
which  men  may  draw  water  with  great  joy  (cf.  Is 
12*) ;  not  only  satisfying  their  own  thirst  tnereby, 
but  becoming  living  fountains  which  send  forth 
floods  of  life-giving  water  such  as  came  from  Jesus 
Himself  (4i<^"  7*).  In  the  Acts  (8**),  Jesus  goes  as 
a  lamb  to  the  slaughter ;  in  Jn.  He  is  the  Lamb 
(l»-»)  'exalted'  upon  the  cross -altar  (3"  12^  »* 
[u^6w  is  peculiar  to  Jn.]). 

Camden  M.  Cobern. 
METHUSELAH.— Mentioned  as  a  link  in  our 
Lord's  genealogy,  Lk  3*^. 

MILE.— See  Weights  and  Measures. 

MILL  ifivXtby),  MILL-STONE  (//(^Xos,  MBos  nvKt- 
k6s). — The  hand-mill  used  in  Palestine  consists  of 
two  stone  discs,  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  the  upper  being  about  2  in.,  the  lower 
3  in.  thick.  A  porous  stone  of  black  basalt  is 
preferred,  as  beinc  sufiiciently  hard  and  not  so 
liable  as  ordinary  limestone  to  become  glazed  by 
the  friction  of  the  two  surfaces  against  each  other 
(Job  41^).  The  stones  are  usually  flat,  but  not 
infrequently  the  concave  face  of  the  upper  stone 
rests  upon  the  corresponding  convex  of  the  lower 
one,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  passing  out  of  the  flour 
in  the  act  of  rotation.  The  lower  stone  is  always 
the  heavier  of  the  two,  because  it  is  thicker  and 
because  it  is  often  a  little  wider,  with  a  rel>ate  or 
raised  rim  ;  and  the  upper  stone  tits  into  the  recess 
thus  formed.  The  flour  then  escapes  from  an 
oi)ening  several  inches  long  where  the  rim  of  the 
lower  stone  has  been  cut  away.  The  upper  stone 
has  an  opening  through  the  centre  for  the  recep- 
tion of  tne  upright  wooden  pin  projecting  from 
the  centre  of  the  lower  stone.  Into  this  hole  the 
wheat  is  poured  in  the  process  of  grinding.  The 
upper  stone  has  near  the  circumference  a  wooden 
peg  a  little  over  two  handbreadths  in  height,  and 
when  the  stone  is  being  turned  by  two  women 
(Mt  24^*),  sitting  on  oj>poHite  sides  of  it,  each 
grasps  the  peg  continuously  with  one  hand  and 
alternately  draws  it  to  herself  and  pushes  it  away. 
Partly  on  account  of  their  ]»osition  in  sitting,  and 

*  For  Orient4Ll  porallela  to  the  Logos  ia  other  Oriental  re- 
ligioDB,  see  JHAS,  April  1906. 
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partly  to  keep  the  edge  of  the  skirt  away  from  the 
cloth  spread  for  the  flour,  they  usaally  draw  up 
the  dress  to  the  knee  (Is  47^* ').  The  sound  of  the 
hand-mill  grinding  the  flour  for  the  daily  bread 
was  suggestive  of  home  life  under  conditions  of 
peace  and  prosperity,  and  its  cessation  betokened 
turmoil  and  distress  (Ec  12««*,  Jer  25"-").  The 
fi;S\oi  dvLKbit  or  donkey  stone  of  Lk  17^  may  simply 
mean  the  revolving  upper  stone  of  the  common 
hand-mill,  as  having  the  more  active  share  in  the 
work  of  grinding.  If  the  reference  be  to  the 
larger  kind  of  stone  driven  by  animal  or  water 
power,  the  allusion  would  be  a  case  of  emphatic 
hyperbole,  like  the  passage  of  a  camel  through  the 
slit  of  a  needle  (Mt  \^),  In  Rev  18«  it  is  a  strong 
angel  that  is  described  as  casting  such  a  stone. 
See,  further,  art.  'Mill,'  with  illustration,  in 
Hastings'  DB.  6.  M.  Mackie. 

MINL^See  Money. 

MIND.— See  Mental  Characteristics. 

MINISTER,  MINISTRATI0N.--1.  ^plTi)f :  Lk 

1'  {nrtipirai  rod  TiirfoVf  4**  dirodoi>s  t^J  ifmjph-y, 

umiptTiic  is  orinnally  *  a  rower '  (from  ifUtrm^ — ^the  inri  pointing 
to  his  being  under  the  direction  of  tlie  tiufiipviivfig  or  steenonan, 
who  was  the  navigating  officer :  Eneye.  Brit.9  xxi.  SOS).  It  is  com- 
monly used  in  class.  Or.  in  the  sense  of  *a  doer  of  hard  work,' 

*  an  assistant '  or  *  apparitor '  or  *  inferior  officer/  but  stUl  retains 
the  meaning  of  *  one  who  is  under  the  direction  or  control  of 
another'  (e.g.  urvipirtu  is  the  term  employed  by  Xenophon  for 
the  adjutants  or  orderlies  of  a  general^ 

In  Bibl.  Greek  *  the  word  covers  a  wide  ran^e  of 
offices,'  but  still  retains  this  meaning :  e,g,  Mt  5^ 
(the  officer  of  a  court  of  justice  =  irpdjcrwo,  Lk  12"), 
Mt  28",  Mkl4"-«  Jn  7^«.«  i8»-i«w.«  19«,  Ac 
S**"  *  (the  Temple  police,  or  apparitors  of  the  San- 
hedrin ;  cf.  Hastings'  DB  iv.  716** ;  Encyc,  BibL  iv. 
4660;  Swete,  St.' Mark,  xii.  329,  336).  In  Jn  18" 
our  Lord  says,  *  If  my  kingdom  were  of  this  world, 
then  would  my  {fwrjpirat  ('officers,'  RVm)  fight'; 
with  which  cf.  (for  a  similar  connexion  of  ^x^rac) 
LXX  Pr  14"  «cirr6s  /ScuriXet  inrrip^t  yo^fitar,  Wis  6» 
(kings)  vrnip^rai  Bvrei  rrjs  aCrroO  (i.e.  Grod's)  paffiKelai, 
In  Ac  28^*  vrnjplpjy  points  to  the  service  of  com- 
plete subjection  into  which  St.  Paul  was  called  to 
enter,  when  Jesus  appeared  to  him  as  the  Risen 
Lord.  He  and  Apoilos  and  Cephas  are  vxripirai 
Xpurrov  (1  CJo  4^).  Lk.'a  inrrfp^rai  rod  \{r^ov  may  be 
due  to  his  having  heard  St.  Paul  use  this  and 
similar  expressions,  and  describes  the  avrdrrcu  tQp 
ir€ir\rjpo<pop7jfUv(ap  irpayfidTuxy  in  their  service  of 
entire  subjection  to  the  gospel  (here  roG  \6yov= 

*  the  gospel '  as  in  other  Lukan  passages,  Ac  6^*  * 
34  iQtriiU  1428 166  1711).     « {nnipiTTis  and  didKOPos  are 

often  used  interchangeably*  (Hort,  Ecclesia,  210; 
cf.  Trench,  Si/non.  ix.  (near  end);  Hastings'  DB 
iii.  378'). 

In  Lk  4*^  the  inrrfp^ffs  is  the  synagogue  official 
called  the   hazzdn,   who   during    public  worship 

*  hands  the  copy  of  the  Scriptures  to  the  reader, 
and  receives  it  back  from  the  hands  of  the  man 
who  has  read  the  final  lesson.  .  .  .  The  hazzdn 
rolls  up  the  Torah  roll  after  the  reading,  and,  after 
holding  it  up  to  view,  deposits  it  in  the  press' 
(Hastings'  DB  iv.  640**;  cf.  Edersheim,  Life  and 
Times  of  Jesus,  i.  438).  Chase  conjectures  that 
John  Mark  was  originally  a  hazzdn  or  synagogue 
attendant  (Ac  13«  ;  Hastings'  DB  iii.  245*'). 

2.  XcitovpyCa  :  Lk  1"  aZ  ijfi^pat  rijs  \eiTovpylai  odrou, 
'  the  days  of  his  ministration,'  i,e.  the  week  during 
which  he  was  on  priestly  duty  in  the  Temple. 

Xurtv^im.  is  of  oommon  occurrence  in  LXX  in  the  sense  of 
ritual  service  (=?nilB;  Nu  «»  l(fi  18<,  2  Oh  Sl«;  cf.  Diod.  Sic  i. 
21  (of  the  Egyptian  priesthood),  vms  r*»  BiSv  Btpmwtimt  n  Mti 
Xurtv^iatt).  At  Athens  the  \urMfpyim  (from  obeol.  Ifyt*^ 
ifyul^^jtm,  and  kurte,  xiiirH  [fr.  A««c])  were  State  burdens  of  a 
peculiar  Idnd  laid  on  the  dtisens,  e.g,  defraying  the  cost  of 


public  choruses,  or  of  the  training  of  athletes,  or  of  feasting  one's 
fellow-tribesmen  (Xen.  de  Rep.  Ath.  i.  13 ;  Becker,  Chancles, 
sc.  iv.  n.  23;  Diet.  Antiy.  ii.  27).  The  use  of  Xur0u^im.  in  a 
ritual  sense  is  not  pecuhar  to  LXX,  the  Papyri  having  shown 
that  it  was  common  in  Egj'pt,  and  in  particular  that  the  services 
in  the  Serapeum  were  designated  by  this  title  (Deissmann,  Bible 
Studieg,  138 ;  cf.  Moulton,  Expositor,  vi.^vii.  [1903]  116). 

Lk.  speaks  of  the  prophets  and  teachers  at 
Antioch  XeiTovpyoijpTuv  rcj;  Kvpl(p,  by  which  prayers 
to  Christ  are  probablv  meant  (Ac  13*).  Xetrov/ryetK 
and  the  group  of  woros  connected  with  it  are  used, 
as  in  LXA,  by  the  writer  of  Hebrews  of  the  ministry 
of  the  tabernacle  (9^  10") ;  metaphorically,  of  the 
more  excellent  ministry  of  Christ  as  High  Priest 
in  the  heavenly  sanctuary  (8*'  *) ;  they  are  also 
applied  to  the  ministry  of  angels  (l'*").  St.  Paul 
speaks  of  civil  rulers  as  \(iTovpyol  OfoD,  thus  ascrib- 
ing to  them  a  sacred  function  (Ro  13^).  Evidently 
the  ritual  sense  of  this  group  of  words  is  aJways 
present  to  the  mind  of  the  Apostle  when  he  has 
occasion  to  use  them  (Ro  15*'  *  Paul  the  minister- 
ing priest,  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  his  priestly 
function,  the  believing  Gentiles  nis  offering  *  [Gil- 
ford], Ro  1527,  2  Co  9",  Ph  2"  *  the  Philippians 
the  priests,  their  faith  the  sacrifice,  the  apostle's 
life-blood  the  accompanying  libation '  [Lightfoot], 
Pli  2»- »;  cf.  Westcott  on  He  \  p.  231).  Those  pas- 
sages also  show  that  Christ's  ministers  are  sacri- 
ficmg  priests  only  in  the  same  sense  as  the  rest 
of  the  members  of  the  Christian  brotherhood,  who 
render  Xeirovpylai  to  God  and  to  men  by  *  the  work 
of  faith,  and  the  labour  of  love'  (cf.  Hastings' 
DB  ul  377';  Lightfoot,  Philip.'^  p.  182).— The 
application  of  XeiTovpyla  to  the  prayers  offered  at 
the  dispensation  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a  com- 
paratively late  ecclesiastical  usage  (Cheetham, 
VicL  Chris.  Antiq.  ii.  1018;  Lightfoot,  Lc.  261; 
Trench,  Synon,  xxxv). 

8«  Si^Kovos,  SiaicovcXv,  -i ta^ai  {BiyiKhvow,  SiijK6rri<raf 
later  impf.  and  aor.  for  iSiaK^ow,  iduucbyrfffa), — 

The  derivation  of  himtf  is  uncertain.  If  Buttmann's  coC' 
jecture  is  richt  (LexiL  i.  218X  that  the  root  of  the  word  is  an 
obsolete  verb  hatut^htlaut^  it  may  have  originally  meant  *a 
messenger.'  Prellwitz  (EtymoL  Worterbuch^  7i)  connects  it 
with =«>4M»u»,  *  to  be  active,'  the  long^ «  being  explained  as  arisinflr 
from  di«t+«=a  weak  form  of  the  ir  in  iy*»9Ut.  The  originu 
meaning  would  then  be  '  one  who  is  quick  and  active  in  service.' 
The  Greek  usage  of  the  word  is  fully  dealt  with  by  Ilort 
(EeeleHa,  202  ff.),  who  quotes,  amongst  other  passages  which 
bring  out  its  menial  associations,  Plato,  Oorg.  i.  518  A,  where  it 
is  I  said  that,  except  gymnastics  and  medicine,  'aU  other  arts 
which  have  to  do  wiw  the  body  are  servile  and  menial  (im- 
M09iMif)  and  illiberal.*  Hort  also  shows  that  by  later  Greefe 
writers  it  was  sometimes  used  in  a  lofty  figurative  sense,  e.g, 
by  Epictetus.  JHuerttUiones^  iv.  7.  20,  *  For  I  think  that  what 
God  chooses  is  better  tiian  what  I  choose.  I  will  attach  myself 
as  a  minister  and  follower  (}t»x»f(  tuit  mtuXtvBM)  to  Him ;  I  have 
the  same  movements  as  He  has,  I  have  the  same  desires  ;  in  a 
word,  I  have  the  same  will  (rwBikmy  Long*8  translation^  348. — 
*  The  true  proper  Greek  sense '  is  *  an  attendant  whose  duty  it  is 
to  wait  on  nis  master  at  table.' 

In  the  Gospels,  SidKOPos  and  its  derivatives  are 
used  in  the  sense  of  preparing  or  serving  a  meal, 
Mk  1"  (II  Mt  4"),  Mk  1»  (II  Mt  8",  Lk  4»),  Lk  10« 
12"  17^  Mt  22^,  Jn  2«- »  122 ;  in  the  same  sense, 
figuratively,  Mk  92*  (not  exactly  ||  Mt23",  Lk  222«-27), 
Alk  10«- « (II  Mt  20»-  28),  Jn  12« ;  of  ministering 
service  generally,  Lk  8»,  Mk  15*\  Mt  27»  25**.  did- 
Koyos  does  not  occur  in  St.  Luke,  who  uses  6  SiaKoyQv 
(22«-2'). 

The  passages  in  which  *  minister,*  *  to  minister,' 
are  the  renderings  adopted  in  AV  and  RV,  arc  the 
following:  (i.)  (Jf  the  ministry  of  angels,  Mk  T* 
(II  Mt  4")  ol  Ayy^Xoi  dirjKdpoi'T  aCrif,  cf.  Gn  28",  1  K 
19»,  Dn  W\  Jn  1«,  Lk  22«,  He  1",  1 P 1^*.  Christ's 
nativity.  His  temptation.  His  agony.  His  resurrec- 
tion, His  ascension,  were  all  accompanied  bjjr 
their  sympathetic  ministrations. — (ii.)  Of  Peters 
wife's  mother,  Mk  1«  (!|  Mt  8",  Lk  4»)  diriK6p€L 
airroii  at  the  Sabbath  meial  immediately  after  the 
fever  left  her.  *  Et  nos  ministremus  Jesu  *  (Jerome, 
quoted  by  Swete,  in  loc), — (iii.)  Of  the  ministering 
women,  Lk  8"  (Mk  16*^,  Mt  27")  atrwet  divicdvovv 
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*ir^  [ai^T-wt]  in  rSr  Inrapxirruir  ai^raii,  and  continued 
-doing  HO  till  the  close  of  Clirist'a  life  on  earth. 
alrirti  [  =  tales  qua)  may  imply  that  they  had  the 
heart  aa  well  aa  the  means  to  minister  to  Him. 
Lk.  has  much  to  tell  an  abont  the  women  friends 
of  Jeaus  (e.,7.  10»*|  11*' "23"  24=).— (iv.)  The  great 
luyines  abont  service  being  tlie  path  to  true  great- 
ness, Mk  9"  riwTwy  Siitam,  '  niinister  of  all?  RV 
(not  exactly  II  Mt  23",  Lk  au*  '=),  Mk  ICP- «  (Mt 
20"-",  which  is  followed   by  an  extensive  inter- 

Elation  of  a  similar  tenor  in  D4,  Hastings'  DB, 
A.  Vol.  MS*)  tarai  6mu'  didcoroi .  .  .  nal  y^  6  vih 
TOO  irffp<^oi/  oOk  ^\dt  BuLKontid^fat  iWi  SiaMop^ra.u — ' 
Promotion  to  true  OTeatnesa  ia  not  effected  by  sncli 
methods  as  are  aJupteil  hy  'tlie  jirinceN  of  the 
Gentiles '  to  gain  or  to  retain  Hiiiiremo  power  ;  nor 
does  it  depend  on  an  act  of  partiaUty,  Rucli  Ofl  the 
sons  of  Zcbedee  imagined  mif^bt  be  exercised  in 
their  favour  if  they  a]iplied  fur  it  in  time.  It  is 
regulated  by  tixed  spiritual  laws,  or  by  the  general 

ennciple  that  honour  comes  in  the  Kini^om  of 
od  by  disinterested  love.  Aa  '  to  get  plesmiro 
yon  must  forget  it'  (Setli,  E/h.  Prinrijilca,  06; 
\V.  t.  Davidson,  Theitm,  372),  no  to  be  great  you 
must  cease  to  think  of  greatness  and  humble  your- 
self to  serve  others,  which  includes  the  being  quick 
to  disuem  and  open-hearted  to  minister  to  their 
needs,  even  to  the  wvcriticing  of  yourself  for  their 
"ood.  They  who  shall  have  the  highest  ^tace  in 
Uod's  household  are  they  who  take  the  duties  of  its 
humblast  member,  the  Sou\ot,  upon  themselves ; 
and  they  who  shall  be  qualihed  to  sit  down  at  the 
feast  of  solTation  are  tliey  wlio  fuIRI  the  work  of 
the  SiAtoKu  at  table,  who  wait  upon  those  whom 
God  re^rds  as  His  guest»,  and  minister  to  their 
wants  {cf,  Hendes,  Mnrk,  200).  Jesus  sets  forth 
this  principle  in  the  most  touching  manner  bh  that 
of  His  own  life  (cf.  Ac  10").  He  is  Himself  the 
living  embodiment  of  the  truth  which  He  teaches. 
In  saying  that  He  'came  not  to  he  ministered 
onto,  but  to  minister,'  He  does  not  mean  that  the 
ministrations  He  is  receiving  are  not  welcome, 
but  He  defines  the  main  objei^t  uf  His  sojourning 
in  this  world,  and  siieaks  of  Himself  not  ns  the 
Guest  whom  the  whole  world  will  deliglit  to 
honour,  bat  as  the  humble  attendant  upon  those 
who  are  in  want ;  nut  as  the  Benefactor  who  U  to 
be  raised  by  men  to  the  highest  earthly  glory,  but 
■a  One  who  is  came  to  serve  them  (seeing  tliiit 
on  account  of  the  state  they  are  in  tliere  is  no 
other  way  in  which  Ho  can  effectually  and  com- 
pletely serve  them)  by  the  surrender  of  life  itself 
(cf.  Mk  15"),  This  was  Je.tus"  |>ath  to  the  most 
exalted  greatness.  It  led  to  there  being  given  Him 
by  God  'the  name  which  is  above  every  name' 
(Ph2*,  cf.  He2»),  and  also  to  His  receivrng  from 
nun  the  undying  homage  of  his  heart,  toj^ether 
with  the  confession  of  tlie  tongue  that  liis  hicheHt 
ideal  of  human  goodness  andservice  isnowreuizod 
in  Jesus.  So,  when  we  follow  His  example  and 
are  lifted  out  of  ourselves  by  His  Spirit  of  minister- 
ing love,  everything  that  came  to  Him  will  come 
to  DB,  according  to  the  niensure  in  which  we,  who 
inSnitely  inferior  to  Him,  will  be  found 


are  innnitely 

for  it, — Golfs  approval  of  our  life,  increasing  inllu- 
lor  good,  that  true  greatness  which  consisti 
r  becoming  better  able  to  elevate  and  bless 


ence  for  good, 


our  fellow-men  (cf.  Caird,  Unie.  Scrm.  260),  and  to 
minister  to  them  in  tlie  highest  way  by  leading 
them  to  righteousness  (Dn  12*),  and  which  may 
also  comprehend  the  power  to  minister  to  tlieiti 
in  a  higher  state  of  being  (cf.  Mt  25'',  I.k  19'").' 
— (r.)  Mt  26*'  ■-&>■(  ...  of  3i,,Koti^ai^r  eai ;  those 
words  supplement  in  a  solemn  way  the  sayings  jnst 
commenMd  upon.  MiniHterinc  love  is  not  only  the 
ptith  to  true  greatness,  it  is  also  the  indispensable 
■  '  Ity  ido  ot  haven  ii  the  prrpettiil  minlnn'  of  one  aou]  to 


coiiditicm  of  future  exaltation  with  Christ.  He 
who  '  for  our  sakes  became  poor,'  who  turned 
the  light  of  His  infinite  pity  upon  the  world  of 
hunger,  poverty,  and  misery,  still  calls  the  hungry 
and  poorand  miserable  "His  brethren,"  and  accounts 
their  cause  His  own.  Not  to  have  ministered  to 
their  needs  is  not  to  have  ministered  to  His  (cf. 
Lowell,  'The  Vision  of  Sir  Lannfat';  and  'The 
legend  of  St  Martin's  Cloak,"  Farrar,  lAvcsof  the 
Fatheri,  i.  630).  At  His  coming  in  glory,  Christ 
win  declare  His  love  b>  those  who  have  loved,  and 
will  admit  them  as  'joint-heirs  with  Himself  ;  but 
He  will  reject  as  unmeet  for  companionship  with 
Him  those  who  have  not  taken  the  uosition  among 
their  fellow-men  which  He  showed  them  how  to 
take  wlien  He  said,  'E-yu  Si  itiu  iw  iiirn^  btiQir  ut  o 
auijto»i>'(Lk22",cf.Jnl3>).— These  sayings  of  Jesus 
virtually  create  a  new  standard  of  social  ethics. 
They  give  (o  the  prophetic  teaching  of  thcOT  on 
consulemte  and  brotherly  conduct  (-r;n,  see  W.  It. 
Smith,  PfopK?  160,  407  ;  Driver,  Sermons  tm  OT, 
221,  232)  the  breadth  and  completeness  which  it 
yet  lacked.  '  If  we  wish  to  feel  the  contrast  of  the 
Pagan  and  the  Christian  ideals  of  greatness,  wo 
have  only  to  compare  the  Aristotelian  picture  of 
the  luyaXi^uvoi,  the  proud  aristocrat  who  lives  to 
prove  his  independence  and  superiority,  with  that 
other  picture  of  a  Life  that  poured  itself  out  in 
the  service  of  others '  (Seth,  Elh.  Pnncijilcs,  264). 

I^tcr  f^tolcitini  '  aaniptiines  Etprcaied  wllh  much  wmrmth  the 
reco^itirin  of  the  utiLvitnA]  feilonihin  uid  nitunU  iDHtiiiil 
cUdib  ot  hwiun  beinn  h  niuh '  [sldK«igk,  Ili,t  uf  Elhicr, 
ISU),  but  thli  WAA  mJZy  hiconiut«nt  with  the  hftrd  Ijolntjnn 
of  the  Lndiviiiuk  that  vam  the  fundsmenta]  hulH  ot  Stoicinn 
(LlgbEfoot  on  !%>,  'Ht.  F>ul  uid  Beneca,'  =96),  ud  the 
pTKtical  multi  ol  euch  IflBchinff  were  ■aooJ]  (Lecky,  Earvp, 
XoniU  ",  )i.  Ta-»).  Kunienua  o^ddenna  ire  found  between 
the  teachiog  of  Jeoui  and  the  humane  nyingi  of  Senei^ 
Et^ctetiu,  Md  MnrnuB  AufpIIua.  RuE,  u  Lightfofit  ohflvn^es 
{I.e.  !0)),  'iin  ciprciHlan  or  ■  muiiD,  which  rTcUched  from  ill 

is  Imind  to  have  b  nhnUy  dillerenC  besrlna  when  congidemflii 
-— ■    StoIrlmB-M  wholly  minting  In  humiUty. 
indationof  ministcnnir  lo\e  aa  taught  by 
In  Smith's  IJB  ii.  Bsf-.  iii.  IS80).     WJtfi 


ItB  proper  rclati 


aittiinucknyB(H'Aat  it  Clinttianite  1 96).  il  \a  •  Uie  reliEioua 

The  following  pofln^fee  will  §how  some  of  the  remltfl  pro 
dacnl  by  our  Loid'B  twching  ia  Chiirtlan  thought  and  lifi-. 
There  an  differeocei  ol  ),mi.«i  (1  Co  i2>),  but  the  manifold 
taculliee  tor  -the  woik  ot  mlniilering '  are  gifts  tram  the 
EiiOI«l  lAid (Enh  «!>),  and  each di«iiile haa  nMsivrd  a  gitt  of 
■oma  kind  to  Ih  laid  out  in  Chriitlan  vcrvlce  (I  P  ^i"- ").  ttomo 
are  called  to  the  ministrr  of  tho  wort  (Ac  B*,  «  Co  S«  8*.  Col  H'. 
1  Th  33,  £  11 41 L  to  UMtliy  tho  eonwl  of  the  Ktnce  ol  <tnd  (Ao 
20H)  and  uin  men  to  ^th  (1  Co  »):  Ood  hu  conunitlcd  la 
Buch  ■tha  rainirtry  of  reooBciUation  ■  (2  Co  B1»X  Some  an 
attendauld  and  csmjadea  can  strengthen  the  lianda  of  thoso 
engaged  la  thiB  work:  St.  Paul  ««■  IhuH  hdppd  by  Timothy 
and  KinnDB  (Ao  lonj,  by  Ti-chlciu  (EBh  ^,  Col  t^),  by  Onw- 
rhoniB  (iTIluf,  by  Ujvk  »Ti  41IL  by  UneirimUB  (Phllemll). 
Some  nan  rtindcr  Intalnable  help  In  the  loc4l  chnrrhee,  aa 
Utcnhanai  and  hli  houaehold  at  Corinth  (t  Co  16"},  and  Phiehe 
at  CrachmB  (Ro  W).  Miniiwring  to  the  wanla  ot  the  nmr, 
the  lick,  thn  ptnuigcr,  Uie  urivmer,  waa  constantly  called  for 
{AcBi--',  RolP,  HeSi9,  el.  ID",  Kev  Zl").  A  oollecti™  (two 
are  DiEntlonHiJ  la  a  i-anuim  (Aoll"!?".  Kolfii'.  ECoS^-is-^ 
t)i.  11 11),  and  St.  I^nl  Bpeaki  of  hb  loumey  In  charge  of  Iha 
hitter  MI  ItMlf  a  part  ol  the  nilnl>ilntiDn<RD  IB^  T>fii«<~  .  .  . 
liuv-i  ri7(  ■>;>,(,  tee  Glfford'i  note).  The  abore  panagn  ahow 
that  ■»  faithful  mlniiter  ol  Chri.f  (Ool  V,  rf.  1  TH«)  is  one  who 
comblneawlth  the  stated  ministry  of  the  gosiwl  the  ecrrice  of 
his  tellow-njen  in  things  ieniporal  and  ejitemal. — Thus  iiiiu,*. 


degree '(Lk 
Lftkbati-b 
Haitlngi' 


HIephani 

Dirf.  0/  Cftrirti 

i;  Lighttoot,  Phi   , 

SI.  Mark ;  XtnAa. 


-  0  and  Dindorfs  <d.); 

'  the  ilihle;   Tlitl.  of  Anti- 
Hl/i;  llort,  Tlw  Chritliitn 


Syn/m.  Ix,  aaxv  ; 

_ _._,  _..     '.  Hale,  VtH<j'\ah!B 

V.  Brooks,  Myltrt  •if  Iniquilf,  SS7 ;  H.  W. 
Life,  lis  ;  W.  HanJay.  Cimrrplion  of  Pririt- 
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dered,  and  (b)  an  official  class,  especially  ecclesi- 
astical. The  latter  has  no  place  in  this  discussion, 
which  has  regard  to  the  puolic  service  rendered  by 
our  Lord  during  His  life  on  earth.  In  this  con- 
nexion it  describes  both  the  period  of  the  service 
and  its  contents.  The  word  comes  from  the  Latin 
minister,  prop»erlj  an  adjective,  but  in  its  substan- 
tive use  signifying  an  'attendant'  or  *  servant' 
who  usually  performed  services  of  a  personal  and 
more  or  less  menial  nature.  It  was  also  some- 
times used  of  public  or  religious  functionaries. 
In  Greek  there  are  three  words  which  more 
or  less  nearly  correspond  to  the  Latin  minister, 
namely,  SidKopoSf  \eiTovpy6s,  (fTTjpinfs,  See  pre- 
ceding article. 

i.  The  Nature  of  our  Lord's  Ministry. — In  the 
mind  of  Jesus  Himself  there  lay  the  ideas  of  both 
sacrifice  and  service  as  the  essential  principles  of 
His  mission  among  men. 

1.  The  first  element  to  be  noticed  is  service. 
This  presents  a  threefold  aspect :  (a)  It  was  not- 
ably and  characteristically  a  ministry  of  teciching. 
The  frequent  mention  of  His  teaching,  the  reports 
of  His  discourses  and  sayings,  and  the  fact  that 
He  was  often  called  '  Teacher/  em];)hasize  as  all- 
important  this  function  of  His  ministry.  The 
varied  character,  the  weighty  contents,  the  mar- 
vellous power  and  the  sweet  charm  of  His  teaching, 
are  familiar  thoughts  to  students  of  His  life.  But 
we  must  remember  also  the  arduous  nature  of  this 
work.  The  bodily  toil,  the  mental  strain,  the 
spiritual  intensity,  all  were  great ;  and  these  were 
increased  by  the  constant  opposition  of  critics  and 
foes,  and  by  slowness  of  comprehension  on  the  part 
of  His  friends,  (b)  But  incidental  to  and  accom- 
panying this  work  of  teaching  was  Christ's  great 
ministry  of  help  and  heeding.  All  the  narratives 
show  how  large  a  place  this  occupied  in  His  public 
life.  Here,  too.  His  labours  were  vast  in  sum,  and 
made  extraordinary  demands — as  many  indica- 
tions show — upon  His  sympathy  and  strength, 
(r)  Closely  related  to  His  teaciiing,  but  not  exactly 
identical  with  it,  was  our  Lord's  ministry  olfouna- 
ing  His  Church.  The  selection  and  training  of  His 
Apostles  and  other  disciples,  involving  many  de- 
tails of  precept  in  regard  to  both  the  principles 
and  the  positive  institutions  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  were  elements  of  the  first  importance  in  the 
earthly  work  of  Jesus. 

2.  The  other  element  is  that  of  sacrifice.  This 
was  no  less  prominent  in  the  ministry  of  Jesus 
than  service,  (a)  In  the  Synoptics  there  is  a  pro- 
gress of  tliou^ht  in  regard  to  the  fact  and  meaning 
of  His  sutferings.  After  Peter's  confession  near 
CiBsarea  Philippi,  Jesus  be^an  to  impress  on  His 
disciples  the  certainty  of  His  approaching  death 
(Mt  16*'- '-**);  at  the  TrauHfi^uration,  Moses  and 
Elijah  talked  with  Him  of  His  *  decease  {i^odos) 
which  he  was  to  accomplish  at  Jerusalem'  (Lk 
9") ;  soon  after  (Mt  17*"-)  He  again  spoke  of  His 
coming  death.  The  self -giving  character  of  His 
sutferinss  is  indicated  in  the  manner  in  whch  they 
are  spoKen  of  in  Lk  9^-**,  Mt  20*^,  as  compared 
with  Lk  12*® ;  and  the  severity  of  this  experience 
as  bein^  something  more  than  death  alone,  how- 
ever painful,  is  indicated  in  the  passages  noted, 
and  powerfully  enforced  by  the  Agony  in  Gethse- 
mane  and  the  events  of  the  Crucifixion.  Finally, 
the  atoning  value  of  Christ's  sacrifice  is  pointed 
out  in  Mt  20* — the  words  *and  give  his  life  a 
ransom  for  many,'  and  in  the  accounts  of  the  Last 
Supper  (Mt  26-'7- «  Mk  14«,  Lk  22"- »).  (b)  In  the 
Fourth  Gospel  the  sacrificial  note  is  even  more 
distinct.  It  appears  in  the  announcement  of  the 
Forerunner  ( Jn  1"- "),  in  the  great  saying  to  Nico- 
demus  (3"""),  in  the  discourse  at  Capernaum 
(g3x  u.  «-6i)^  in  the  parable  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
( IQii.  ift.17. 18)^  in  the  remarks  on  the  visit  of  the 


Greeks  (12^^),  and  in  the  words  of  comfort  to 
the  disciples  (15").  (c)  How  strongly  the  Lord 
must  have  impressed  this  view  of  His  ministry 
upon  the  minds  of  His  disciples,  is  shown  in  utter- 
ances of  Peter  and  of  Paul  in  their  addresses  and 
in  their  Epistles,  in  the  elaborate  argument  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  in  the  representations 
of  the  Lamb  in  the  Apocalypse. 

ii.  The  Extent  of  our  Lord's  Ministry.  —  In 
regard  to  the  extent  of  the  public  ministry  of 
Jesus,  three  main  questions  present  themselves: 
How  long  did  it  last  ?  How  much  territory  did  it 
cover  ?    How  much  labour  did  it  include  ? 

1.  Duration, — On  the  point  of  duration  the 
principal  things  to  be  considered  are  the  limits, 
the  dates,  and  the  resultant  theories  of  scholars. 
(I)  The  limits  of  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus  are 
properly  placed  between  His  baptism  and  His 
Dunal,  leaving  out  at  the  beginning  the  thirty 
years  of  retirement  and  preparation  at  Nazareth, 
and  at  the  end  the  forty  days  of  occasional  ap- 
pearances after  His  resurrection.  The  determina- 
tion of  the  time  between  is  a  hard  problem. 

(2)  The  principal  dates  to  be  determined  in  our 
Lord's  life  are  those  of  His  birth,  baptism,  and 
crucifixion — ^the  duration  of  the  ministry  depend- 
ing upon  the  latter  two,  but  involving  the  first. 
If  it  were  possible  to  fix  with  certainty  any  two 
of  these,  the  problem  would  practically  oe  solved ; 
or,  if  even  one  could  be  placed  beyond  doubt,  it 
would  be  greatly  simplified.  But  as  a  matter  of 
fact  scholars  have  never  been  able  to  decide  posi- 
tively on  any  one  of  the  dates.  A  full  discussion 
is  not  callea  for  here  (see  art.  Dates),  but  the 
salient  points  must  be  presented. 

(a)  For  the  Birth  of  Jesus,  we  know  that  it 
occurred  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Augustus 
(Lk  2^'*),  and  not  long  before  the  aeath  of  Herod 
the  Great  (Mt  2^").  Herod  died  probably  not 
later  than  B.C.  4,  as  is  made  out  from  statements 
of  Josephus  (see  Dates),  and  thus  it  appears  that 
by  an  early  error  (of  Dionysius  Exiguus,  an  abbot 
of  the  6th  cent.)  the  generally  accepted  era  of 
Christ's  birth  has  been  irrevocably  fixed  a  few 
years  later  than  the  actual  time.  The  probable 
date  of  the  Nativity  is  somewhere  between  B.c.  6 
and  4. 

(6)  For  the  Baptism,  we  know  that  it  took  place 
at  some  time  witliin  the  'fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius 
Cti?sar'  (Lk  3**^),  for  this  was  the  time  that  John 
began  to  baptize,  and  Jesus  was  among  those  who 
received  the  rite  at  his  hands  (Mt  3^  Mk  1',  Lk 
3'*^^) ;  but  none  of  the  accounts  gives  any  definite 
note  as  to  the  exact  point  during  the  ministry  of 
John  when  the  baptism  occurred.  St.  Luke  states 
(3^)  that  *  Jesus  when  he  begaii  (presumably  His 
ministry  or  teaching)  was  about  thirty  years  old. ' 
But  neither  His  exact  a^e  nor  the  exact  point  of 
His  *  beginning '  is  indicated.  The  probauility  is 
that  He  was  either  just  thirty,  or  from  one  to 
three  years  past  that — hardly  under  thirty.  So 
that  here  we  have  no  certain  number  of  years  to 
add  to  the  already  uncertain  year  of  the  Lord's 
birth.  If  we  take  B.C.  4  as  the  Birth  date  and 
add  thirty  years,  it  brings  us  to  A. D.  26  as  the  pro- 
bable year  of  the  baptism ;  but  if  St.  Luke's  'about 
thirty  be  extended  two  years,  it  would  be  28. 
Now,  as  to  the  *  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius,'  that 
was  probably  the  year  28^  but  may  have  been  26. 
Au^stus  died  in  A.D.  14  (Aug.  19),  and,  if  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  his  successor  Tiberius  be 
reckoned  from  that  date,  the  'fifteenth  year'  would 
begin  in  Aug.  28,  and  the  baptism  of  Jesus  would  be 
at  some  time  in  the  twelve  montlis  following.  But 
it  is  possible  that  St.  Luke  dates  the  beginning  of 
Tiberius'  reign  from  the  time  he  was  associated  in 
the  government  with  Augustus,  i.e.  in  A.D.  12 ; 
and  so  the  '  fifteenth  year '  could  begin  in  Aug.  26. 
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On  this,  however,  it  is  proper  to  remark  that 
the  more  common  mode  of  reckoning  would  be 
from  the  actual  sole  reign,  and  not  from  the 
previous  association  of  an  emperor  in  the  govern- 
ment. 

(c)  For  the  Crucifixion,  we  know  that  it  occurred 
during  thegovemorship  of  Pontius  Pilate  in  Judaea 
(all  Uie  Evangelists),  and  thb  administration 
covered  about  ten  years,  from  A.D.  26  to  36. 
Other  data  (see  Dates)  help  to  fix  upon  near 
the  central  part  of  this  period  as  the  time  of  the 
Crucifixion,  between  28  and  31,  more  likely  29 
or  30. 

(3)  These  uncertainties  have  given  rise  among 
scholars  to  a  number  of  different  theories  of  the 
duration  of  our  Lord's  ministry.  It  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  mention  three,  among  which  choice,  accord- 
ing to  what  seems  to  be  the  greatest  probability, 
should  be  made. 

(a)  The  short  period  theory.  This  assigns  but  a 
little  over  a  year  to  the  mmistry.  According  to 
it,  tlie  Baptism  probably  occurred  early  in  the 
year  29,  tnat  is,  during  the  fifteenth  vear  of 
Tiberius,  reckoning  that  to  have  begun  in  Aug.  28, 
and  the  Baptism  to  have  taken  place  earlv  in  the 
year  following.  The  first  Passover  ( Jn  2")  came 
soon  after,  and  the  last  Passover  just  a  year 
later.  Between  these  two  Passovers  lay  tlie  whole 
ministry,  hence  this  theory  is  called  the  hipaschal 
view.  To  obtain  this  result,  the  feast  of  Jn  5^  is 
held  not  to  be  a  Passover;  the  text  of  Jn  6^  is 
regarded  as  incorrect  (on  slight  documentary  evi- 
dence), and  read  as  omitting  '  of  the  passover,'  and 
so  leaving  this  also  an  unnamed  feast.  After  dis- 
posing of  these  two  feasts,  the  order  of  feasts  men- 
tioned in  John  is  fixed  as  follows :  Passover  (2'>), 
A.D.  29 ;  Pentecost  (5^),  nameless  or  omitted  (6^), 
Tabernacles  (7^),  Dedication  (10*'),  and  Passover 
(11"),  spring  of  a.d.  30.  With  this  scheme  de- 
rived from  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the  data  furnished 
by  the  Synoptics  is  made  to  harmonize  by  slight- 
ing the  indications  of  a  time  of  nearly  ri|)e  grain 
(Mt  12S  Mk  2»,  Lk  6^),  which  it  is  hard  to  locate 
if  there  were  only  two  Passovers  in  the  whole 
series  of  events.  But  this  tlieory  is  defended  (see 
▼on  Soden  in  Encyc,  Bibl,)  on  the  following 
grounds:  (i.)  That  the  correct  interpretation  of 
the  'fifteenth  year'  of  Tiberius  is  from  the  date 
of  his  sole  reign,  and  therefore  is  a.d.  28-29. 
(U.)  The  events  of  the  Grospel  narrative  are  too 
meagre  to  have  extended  over  more  than  a  year. 
(iiL)  This  view  was  held  by  maziy  of  the  Fathers 
SB  early  as  the  2nd  century.  The  only  one  of 
these  grounds  that  has  any  real  force  is  the  first, 
and  as  to  that  it  may  be  replied  that  we  are  not 
compelled  to  put  the  (Jrucifixion  in  30,  and  thereby 
limit  the  time  to  one  year.  The  second  cround  is 
entirely  subjective — to  many  other  scholars  it 
aeems  far  too  short  a  time  for  all  the  events  (with 
their  implications  of  others  and  of  intervals)  to 
have  taken  place.  As  to  the  third  ground,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  Fathers  were  not  unanimous,  and 
they  had  only  the  same  data  for  forming  opinions 
that  modem  and  more  accurate  chronologers 
have.  Besides  its  inadequacy  to  account  for  all 
the  facts,  this  theory  deals  m  an  arbitrary  way 
with  the  text  of  Jn  6^  and  with  the  indication 
funuahed  by  the  incident  of  the  grain  fields  (Mt 

12ietcA 
(h)  The  long  period  tlieory.    This  holds  that 

there  were  four  Passovers  in  the  ministry,  and  is 

henoe  called  the  quadripaachal  tlieory.    It  dates 

from  Ensebius  in  the  4th  cent.,  and  is  held  by 

many  modem  scholars.    This  takes  the  unnamed 

feast  of  Jn  5^  to  be  a  Passover,  holds  to  the  com- 

numly  received  text  of  Jn  6**,  puts  the  Baptism  early 

in  27  and  the  Crucifixion  in  30,  thus  making  the 

ninktiy  extend  over  three  years.     But  there  is 


difierence  of  arrangement  of  details  even  among 
those  who  hold  this  view,  and  it  is  not  at  aO 
certain  that  the  feast  of  Jn  5^  can  be  fixed  as  a 
Passover. 

(c)  The  medium  period  tlieory.  This  holds  that 
the  feast  of  Jn  5'  is  not  a  Passover,  and  that  there 
>vere  only  three  Passovers  in  the  ministry — so  the 
tripaschal  theory.  As  to  what  feast  it  was,  and  as 
to  the  arrangement  of  all  the  details,  there  is  much 
difference  among  the  advocates  of  the  medium 
period.  But  from  a  year  and  a  half  to  two  and  a 
iialf  is  the  time  allowed  by  those  who  reject  both 
the  other  theories.  If  the  l^ptism  occurred  in  the 
autumn  of  28  or  early  spring  of  29,  then  to  get  in 
three  Passovers  it  will  be  necessary  to  put  the 
Crucifixion  in  31 — to  which  there  are  serious  ob- 
jections. But  if  the  Baptism  was  in  26-27,  then 
the  Crucifixion  could  be  assigned  to  29,  which  is 
not  improbable.  It  must  be  said  in  view  of  idl 
these  difficulties,  that  no  positive  convictions  in 
regard  to  the  duration  of  the  ministry  are,  in  the 
present  state  of  knowledge,  tenable,  but  the  pro- 
tKibilities  are  upon  the  whole  in  favour  of  a  ministry 
of  more  than  one  and  less  than  three  years'  dura- 
tion. 

2.  Localities, — In  regard  to  the  topographical 
extent  of  our  Lord's  ministry  we  have  a  much 
simpler  question  to  deal  with.  His  labours  ex- 
tended throughout  Palestine,  and  on  a  few  occa- 
sions to  contiguous  lands,  (a)  Judeea,  in  several 
different  places,  and  more  especially  Jerusalem, 
witnessed  some  of  His  most  important  deeds  and 
teachings.  (6)  Galilee,  however,  was  the  principal 
scene  of  His  teaching  and  healing  work.  The 
Lake  and  its  cities, — Capernaum  i^-ith  others, — 
Nazareth,  Caiia,  and  other  towns  and  a  number  of 
villages,  the  plains  and  mountains  of  populous 
Galilee  shared  in  the  deeds  of  His  busy  life.  Two 
certainly,  and  probably  three,  separate  tours  of 
the  whole  of  Galilee  are  mentioned:  (1)  Mt  4^, 
Mk  1»,  Lk  4« ;  (2)  Lk  8» ;  (3)  Mt  9»,  Mk  e«,— 
though  it  is  possible  that  (2)  and  (3)  are  the  same. 
(r)  In  passing  through  Samaria  several  times  (Jn 
i*'-,  Lk  9*^  17")  He  paused  to  perform  some  work 
of  mercy,  {d)  Into  Phoenicia,  *  the  recion  of  Tyre 
and  Siuon,'  He  went  at  least  once  (Mt  15^,  Mk 
7'").  (e)  Several  visits  to  districts  contiguous  to 
(;ralilee,  to  the  east  and  north,  are  mentioned, 
namely,  the  visit  to  Gerasa  or  Gadara  during  His 
(JaliUean  ministry  (Mt  8^8,  Mk  5\  Lk  8»),  to  Deca- 
I)olis  (Mk  7"),  to  the  unknown  Magadan  (Mt  15^) 
or  DaJmanutha  (Mk  8^°),  and  Caesarea-Philippi  (Mt 
16**,  Mk  8*^).  if)  In  regard  to  the  region  oeyond 
the  Jordan  commonly  known  as  Peroea,  there  are 
interesting  notices,  but  some  uncertainties.  The 
first  notice  is  in  the  account  of  John's  baptism  as 
taking  place  at  Bethany  beyond  Jordan  (Jn  1^). 
Much  later  there  was  a  ministry  of  uncertain 
duration  in  Persea  (Jn  10*>,  Lk  13«-»),  and  still 
later  a  journey  through  the  same  region  on  His 
last  visit  to  Jerusalem  (Mt  19*,  Mk  10*). 

3.  Labours. — The  extent  of  our  Lord's  ministry 
i9  also  to  be  regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  labours  He  performed  during  its  course,  (a) 
The  actual  labours  recorded  by  the  Evangelists 
are  considerable  in  sum.  {b)  That  these  were  only 
samples  and  specimens  of  His  work  is  diBtinctly 
and  repeatedly  implied,  {c)  Pointed  allusions  to 
the  magnitude  of  His  work  are  frequent  (Mt  4^'®, 
Mk  !**•  •*,  Lk  4"' ",  and  many  similar  passages). 
{d)  There  are  many  indications  of  the  insistent 
demands  upon  His  attention  {e.g.  Mk  l""*^  2*-  * 
3'''-*  and  similar  ones),  of  His  weariness  and 
need  of  rest  (Jn  4«,  Mk  4*«'-  &^^,  and  others), 
once  of  the  anxiety  of  His  relatives  (Mk  3-**  '*). 
(e)  The  enormous  amount  of  His  unrecorded 
labours  is  distinctly  asserted  (Jn  21^). 

The  following  conspectus  may  serve  to  present 
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in  clearer  view  some  of  the  points  already  dis- 
cussed: 


1 

L 

The  flirty 
Years. 

Birth   to  Bap- 
tism. 

Bethlehem. 

Egypt. 

Nazareth. 

B.C.  6  or 
4  to  A.D. 
26  or  28. 

IL 

(^ning 
Scenes. 

Baptism         to 
fW  Miracle. 

Beyond  Jordan. 

Wilderness. 

Judiea. 

Cana  of  Galilee. 

26  or  28. 

III. 

Earlier 
Ministry. 

First  Miracle  to 
Beginning   of 
Work  in  Gali- 
lee. 

Capernaum. 

Jerusalem. 

Samaria. 

Between 
27  and  29. 

IV. 

Central 
Ministry. 

-  -■ 

Pr  e  c  e  d  i  n  g 
Events      and 
First  Tour  in 
Galilee. 

Nazareth. 
Capemaimi. 
Other  Cities  of 
Galilee. 

Probably 
28,28. 

Events       con- 
nected    with 
SscoND  Tour 
in  Galilee. 

Cities  and  VU- 
lages  of  Gali- 
lee. 

Gadara. 

Nazareth. 

•  • 

TmRo      Tour, 
and    Depart- 
ure from  Gali- 
lee. 

aties  and  Vil- 
lages.     The 
Lake.   Caper- 
naum.    Tyre 
and       Sidon. 
Decapolit. 
CtDsarea  Phil- 
ippL 

•  • 

V. 

Later 

Ministry. 

Close  of   Gali- 
bean  Ministry 
to  Triumphal 
Entry. 

Galilee. 
Judaea. 
Penea. 

Probably 
29  or  80. 

VL 

^Olosingr 
Scenes. 

Triumphal 
Entry     to 
Crucifixion 
and  Burial. 

Jerusalem  and 
vicinity. 

•  • 

VII. 

The  Forty 
Days. 

Resurrection  to 
Ascension. 

Jerusalem. 

Galilee. 

OUvct. 

•  ■ 

iii.  Results  of  our  Lord*B  MinlBtry.  —  When 
we  attempt  to  sum  up  the  results  of  our  Lord's 
ministry,  we  have  to  distinguish  between  those 
which  were  gathered  during  His  life  and  those 
which  have  ^en  maturing  through  the  centuries 
following. 

1,  During  His  life, — Briefly,  we  should  here  have 
in  mind  :  (a)  the  multitudes  who  were  reached  by 
His  personal  influence  both  in  His  teaching  and 
His  liealing ;  (6)  the  number  of  particular  ad- 
herents won,  including  the  Twelve  and  all  other 
disciples  mentioned  in  the  Gospels,  together  with 
those  mentioned  or  alluded  to  in  the  early  chapters 
of  Acts ;  (c)  the  training  of  the  Twelve  for  their 
work  after  His  departtire ;  and  {d)  the  establish- 
ing of  the  institutions  of  the  Kingdom  of  God — 
preaching,  the  ordinances,  the  Church. 

2.  Sin^^e  His  ascension, — The  history  of  Chris- 
tianity for  nineteen  centuries  only  partially  de- 
scribes the  outcome  of  Christ's  short  ministry  upon 
earth.  It  is  indeed  a  commonplace,  but  withal  a 
glorious  truth,  to  say  that  no  other  term  of  service 
m  any  man's  life,  wnether  longer  or  shorter,  was 
ever  so  potent  an  influence  or  so  formative  a  force 
for  all  tnat  is  best  in  human  affairs. 

LrmtATURR.— The  Lives  of  Christ,  esp.  Andrews,  The  Life  of 
our  Lord ;  Broadus,  Harmony  qf  the  GoepeU.  with  Notes  on 
dates  by  A.  T.  Robertson ;  art  *  OhroDology '  in  Hastings'  DB 


(Turner)  and  in  Bneye.  BibL  (von  Soden),  and  the  literature 
adduced ;  art  in  T%«  Biblieal  World  (Chicago)  for  Dec.  1905, 
by  Professor  Votaw.  E.  C.  DARGAN. 

MINSTRELS.— See  Flute-players. 

MINT  {iidOoa/MPf  mentha)  is  mentioned  only  in 
Mt  23**  and  the  parallel  passage  Lk  11*^,  where 
it  is  represented  as  being  subject  to  tithe.  It  is  a 
familiar  garden  herb,  oelonging  to  the  natural 
order  Labiatae.  The  species  commonly  grown  in 
Palestine  is  horse-mint  {M,  sylvestris),  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  mint  of  Scrip- 
ture. It  is  extensively  used  for  culinary  purposes, 
and  is  aJso  highly  valued  as  a  carminanve.  Mint 
was  probably  one  of  the  '  bitter  herbs  *  with  which 
the  I^ischal  lamb  was  eaten. 

Hugh  Duncan. 

MIRACLES. — The  process  of  thought  and  re- 
search, both  theological  and  scientific,  has  led  to  a 
position  where  belief  in  the  actuality,  in  the  career 
of  Jesus,  of  those  remarkable  activities  and  mani- 
festations summed  up  under  the  comprehensive  and 
popular  term  'miracle,'  is  made  possible  if  not 
inevitable.  The  prevailing  negative  attitude  of 
science  shows  signs  of  being  abandoned  in  view  of 
enlarging  understanding  of  the  possibilities  both 
in  Matter  and  in  Spirit,  and  theology  is  coming  to 
see  that  the  miraculous  events  recorded  of  Him 
who  was  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Regenerator  of 
the  Race  must  not  be  conceived  of  as  in  any  sense 
or  degree  a  violation  of  the  order  of  Nature ;  and 
that  viewed  in  this  way  they  become,  instead  of 
difficulties  and  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of 
faith,  some  of  its  most  convincing  reinforcements. 
It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  affirm  that  a  belief  in 
these  occurrences  as  vital  parts  of  the  Christian 
revelation  is  rising,  compared  with  which  all 
previous  belief  is  feeble  and  superficial.  ^  Without 
being  unduly  optimistic,  we  may  anticipate  that 
the  *  ages  of  faith '  in  every  department  of  Chris- 
tian truth,  and  not  least  m  that  of  miracle,  are 
yet  to  come.  This  consummation  is  being  pre- 
pared for  in  modem  conceptions  of  the  Order  of 
Nature,  of  Human  Personality,  and  of  the  Divine 
Bein^. 

1,  Modem  conceptions  of  the  Order  of  Nature, 
Christian  advocates  are  becoming  thoroughly  dis- 
posed to  accept  unreservedly  the  scientific  teaching 
of  the  Unity  of  Nature,  carefully  guarding  the 
admission  from  being  read  as  the  Uniformity  of 
Nature.  They  recognize  and  take  account  of  the 
inalienable  connexion  between  cause  and  effect  by 
which  the  Universe  consists.  They  do  not  regard 
the  miracles  of  the  Gospels  as  in  the  least  degree 
arbitrary  interruptions  of  the  Order  of  Nature, 
but  rather  as  a  revelation  of  the  infinite  extent  of 
that  order.  The  ancient  antagonism  between  the 
Natural  and  the  Supernatural  has  broken  down, 
and  the  two  spheres  are  seen  to  be  one,  regarded 
from  opposite  poles.  Grave  objections  lie  against 
the  term  *  supernatural,'  which  is  entirely  un-Scrip- 
tural,  and  many  modem  thinkers  prefer  the  term 
'  spiritual  *  to  express  the  animating  and  sustaining 
Power  which  pervades  all  things.  Without  the 
spiritual  the  pnysical  universe  has  no  ground  of 
being,  and  nothing  exists,  not  the  least  fraction  of 
the  material,  still  less  anything  of  human  affection 
and  sympathy  and  personal  life- force,  apart  from 
the  Universal  Life.  If  the  term  *  supernatural  *  l)e 
retained,  it  must  be  on  the  distinct  understanding 
that  wliile  all  things  may  be  conceived  of  as  super- 
naturally  sustained,  it  may  with  equal  propriety 
be  asserted  that  the  whole  Universe,  mcludinjj 
not  only  the  physical  but  the  mental,  moral,  ana 
spiritual  in  human  personality,  is  a  part  of  the 
Order  of  Nature.  The  powers  and  sympathies  that 
work  in  roan  cannot  be  separated  from  that  order. 
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and  it  is  most  natural,  most  agreeable  to  the  whole 
constitution  of  human  nature,  that  it  shall  be 
animated,  sustained,  and  governed  by  the  Divine 
Power  and  Life.  Men  of  science,  moreover,  are 
increasingly  willing  to  admit  the  necessity  of  the 
spiritual  and  rational  as  the  ultimate  ground  of 
tne  physical ;  and  recent  investigations  into  the 
make  of  the  so-caUed  *  atom,'  and  the  vast  poten- 
tialities of  Matter,  will  further  develop  the  distrust 
of  all  dogmatic  assertion  that  nothing  m  the  nature 
of  the  events  recorded  in  the  Gospels  and  called 
'  miracles '  is  possible  or  credible.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge 
{Hibbert  Journal,  October  1902)  writes : 

*The  root  question  or  outstanding  controversy  between 
science  and  faith  rests  upon  two  distmct  conceptions  of  the 
nnivene :  the  one,  that  of  a  self-contained  and  self-suflScient 
universe,  with  no  outlook  into  or  links  with  anything  beyond, 
uninfluenced  by  any  life  or  mind  except  such  as  is  connected 
with  a  visible  and  tangible  material  body ;  and  the  other  oon- 
oej^on,  that  of  a  universe  lying  open  to  all  manner  of  spiritual 
influences,  permeated  through  ana  through  with  a  Divine  spirit, 
gi^ed  Mid  watched  by  living  minds,  acting  through  the  medium 
of  law  indeed,  but  with  intelligence  and  love  behind  the  lawj  a 
universe  by  no  means  self-sufficient  or  self-contained,  but  with 
feelers  at  every  pore  groping  into  another  supersensuous  order 
of  existence,  where  reign  laws  hitherto  unimagined  by  science, 
but  laws  as  real  and  as  mighty  as  those  by  which  the  material 
universe  is  governed.' 

2.   The   nature   of  Human  Personality,  —  Re- 
searches, anthropological  and  psychological,  into 
the  nature  and  possibilities  oi  man  have  greatly 
multiplied  during   the    present   generation,  and 
sometnins  of  the  vast  region  of  potentiality  lying 
above  and  beneath  and  beyond  all  that  is  actually 
realized  has  been  revealed.    The  conception  of  the 
ideal  human  personality  has  been  immeasurably 
enlarged  and  exalted.    Psychological  investigation 
is  onty  in  its  infancy,  and  yet  enough  has  been 
arrived  at  to  make  it  certain  that  tlie  powers 
of  humanity  remain  essentially  unfathomeJ.    Be- 
neath or  above  the  ordinanr  consciousness  of  man, 
and  beyond  the  powers  which  at  present  his  will 
controls  and  organizes,  are  other  and  larger  powers 
at  present  uncontrolled  and  unorganized  oy  the 
personal  force,  but  manifest  in  exceptional  phases 
of  human  life,  such  as  dreams,  hypnosis,  clairvoy- 
ance, clairaudience,  somnambulism,  or  unwonted 
excitement   and  spiritual  exaltation.      We  may 
call  man,  as  we  are  acquainted  with  him,  a  person- 
ality, a  living  centre  of  original  will  and  action, 
maae  in  the  image  of  the  Deity.     But  yet  it  is  far 
truer  to  regard  him  as  a  personality  which  has  not 
jret  arrived,  the  mere  rudiment  of  a  personality 
whoee  powers,  as  he  controls   them,  reach    out 
beyond  his  control  to  regions  of  potentiality  as 
yet  unrecognized,  and  showing  that  the  true  per- 
sonality is  vastly  greater  and  mightier  than  the 
present  actual.     '  Man  partly  is,  and  wholly  hopes 
to  be.'    The  powers  at  present  possessed  and  con- 
trolled by  man  are  the  veriest  suggestion  of  the 
powers  that  are  his  'by  right  of  nature,  made  as  ho 
was  for  intimate  alliance  with  the  Divine  Being. 
fiat  the  perfect  Personality  was  realized  in  the  Son 
of  Man  who  was  also  Son  of  God.     The  perfect 
Personality  cannot  be  conceived  of  apart  from  the 
Divine  Personality,  for  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of 
the  Ideal  Man  that  his  nature  shall  be  possessed  and 
controlled  by  the  Divine.     By  the  Divine  power 
the  human  nature  consists.    And  the  Lord  Jesus 
plainly  marked  it  as  the  essential  condition  of  His 
power  that  He  was  morally  and  spiritually  one 
with  God. 

8»  7%«  Divine  Nature,— X  wholesome  feature  of 
modem  conceptions  of  the  Being  of  God  is  their 
sense  of  mystery.  Holding  fast,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  the  essential  knowableness  of  the  Deity 
•nd^  to  His  self-revelation  as  the  centre  of  all 
Diyme  action,  theologians,  on  the  other  hand, 
admit  the  impossibility  of  giving  dogmatic  expres- 
"^      to  the  mode  of  the  Divine  Being.     *  In  mys- 


tery tlie  soul  abides,'  not  only  the  Divine  but  even 
the  human  soul.  But  taking  the  teaching  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  interpreted  as  it  was  by  His  life  before 
Grod  and  man,  and  as  it  is  by  an  increasing  Chris- 
tian experience,  they  conceive  of  God  as  the  In- 
finite WiU  and  Intelligence  that  animates  while  it 
transcends  the  whole  creation,  visible  and  invisible, 
a  Divine  Presence  ever  seeking  self-realization  and 
self-revelation  in  His  creation,  m  some  true  mefisure 
expressing  Himself  in  all  the  works  of  His  hands, 
even  in  the  non-human  creation ;  but  most  really 
of  all  in  human  life  with  its  manifold  sympathies 
and  powers,  actual  and  potential,  conscious  and 
sub-conscious  (or  super-conscHous).  The  concep- 
tion is  of  a  Living  God  present  and  active  in  all 
life,  but  supremely  in  the  nobler  impulses  and 
humanities  that  glorify  mankind.  In  the  life  of 
men  as  they  are,  m  their  poor  actual,  the  Divine 
Mind  finds  a  real  though  feeble  and  fragmentary 
expression,  and  as  tliat  nature  is  developed  and 
its  latent  powers  are  evoked  and  made  part  of  the 
conscious  life,  is  destined  to  find  a  fuller  channel 
for  its  living  action.  And  the  nature  which  was 
fitted  to  be  a  complete  channel,  and  more  than 
channel — an  active  co-operator  ^dth  Himself — the 
Divine  Being,  revealing  Himself  as  Father,  finds  in 
Him  who  was  perfectly  one  with  man  and  at  the 
same  time  morally,  spiritually,  and  essentially  one 
with  God. 

In  this  fact,  that  the  Divine  Power  dwelt  in  its 
fulness  in  the  personality  of  Jesus,  we  find  the 
unifying  principle  for  all  the  miracles  of  the  Gospels. 
The  master-prmciple  of  them  all  is  contained  in 
our  Lord's  own  declaration,  *  If  I  by  the  finger  of 
God  cast  out  devils,  then  is  the  kiuf^dom  of  God 
come  upon  you'  (Lk  11*^).  This  declaration  is  in 
complete  harmony  with  His  repeated  affirmations 
that  the  ultimate  power  by  which  He  wrought 
His  beneficent  and  mighty  works  was  the  same  as 
that  by  which  He  knew  and  taught  the  truth— the 
Divine  power  dwelling  in  Him  (Jn  5"*  *  14*®). 

The  great  deeds  of  healing  and  of  revelation 
were  due  to  the  direct  action  of  the  Infinite  Life 
and  active  Power  by  which  all  things  consist  (1)  on 
the  nature  of  Jesus,  and  (2)  througli  Him,  so  era- 
powered,  upon  the  life  of  man  and  upon  the  world. 
Our  Lord  makes  it  perfectly  plain  tliat  the  mirac- 
ulous deeds  were  morally  conditioned,  were  there- 
fore a  moral  achievement,  and  depended  upon  His 
living  faith  in  and  union  with  Cfod.  Of  Himself 
He  could  do  nothing  (Jn  6").  But  He  also  has  the 
feeling  and  knowl^ge  that  in  His  own  nature 
there  was  a  potentiality  of  superhuman  work- 
ing. And  the  chief  point  to  empliasize  is  that  the 
Personality  of  Jesus  cannot  be  conceived  of  even 
momentarily  as  apart  from  the  Divine  Life.  He 
perfectly  lived  in  God.  The  purpose  of  all  w^as  to 
accomplish  the  Divine  will  by  the  establishment 
of  His  Kingdom  among  men.  Here  and  elsewhere 
the  miracles  are  represented,  not  as  an  arbitrary 
putting  forth  of  a  supernatural  power  altogether 
out  of  relation  to  any  liuman  capacity  or  possi- 
bility, but  as  arising  spontaneously  out  of  the 
unique  relation  He  sustained  to  the  Infinite  Life  ; 
not  as  something  given,  while  it  could  have  been 
withheld,  for  the  sake  of  commending  the  moral 
and  spiritual  and  personal  claims  of  Jesus,  but  as 
vital  and  essential  parts  of  the  Divine  Revelation. 
T!ie  evidential  value  of  the  work  was  seoondarj^ 
the  need  of  man  and  the  Divine  imnulse  primary. 

In  order  to  get  an  intelligent  faith  in  tne  Gospel 
miracles,  it  is  of  great  consequence  at  what  pomt 
we  approach  the  problem.  Tne  important  matter 
is  to  oegin  with  tne  less  obscure,  with  those  works 
which  are  most  closely  and  obviously  related  to 
what  may  be  called  the  innate  forces  of  human 
nature.  This  gives  us  as  our  starting-point  the 
healing  works  of  Jesus.     Careful  study  must  be 
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given  to  the  principles  and  methods  employed 
in  these  cases  of  restoration  from  sickness,  in- 
firmity, and  distress.  A  growine  disposition  is 
evident  to  receive  these  as  genuindy  historical,  on 
the  ground  that  they  are  not  in  themselves  incon- 
ceivable, related  as  they  are  to  the  forces  per- 
ceived to  be  at  work  in  the  complex  nature  of  man. 
Psjchical  research  has  brousht,  and  is  more  fully 
brmging,  to  light  a  vast  weiuth  of  resource  in  the 
depths  and  heights  of  human  personality.  And  a 
close  study  of  the  method  of^  Jesus  convinces  us 
that  He  worked  upon  this  complex  nature  (see  art. 
Cures).  His  miracles  were  not  simply  the  output 
of  an  alien  force,  but  the  living  exercise  of  a  Divme 
force,  deeply  akin  to  all  human  powers,  already 
working  m  the  capacities,  sympathies,  and  life- 
ties  of  humanity,  utilizing  the  known  in  all  their 
unknown  ramihcations,  and  also  the  unknown  and 
unsuspected.  These  works  are  no  less  Divine  be- 
cause they  are  not  emphasized  as  supernatural, 
the  Divine  energy  being  more  truly  conceived  of  as 
the  normal  ana  natural.  If  these  deepest  prin- 
ciples which  our  Lord  followed  are  duly  recognized 
in  our  faith  and  conception,  then  the  remaining 
miracles,  most  of  which  are  rejected  by  many  who 
receive  the  healings,  become  not  only  not  incredible, 
but  inevitable  as  the  completion  of  a  revelation 
otherwise  essentially  incomplete.  One  who  has 
gained  a  rational  and  imaginative  faith  in  the  heal- 
ing of  body  and  mind,  by  the  incarnate  pity  and 
power  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  will  be  prepared  to 
oelieve  that  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  Christ 
should  so  freely  reveal  the  power  of  God  in  this 
sphere,  and  not  go  beyond  to  give  visible  expres- 
sion to  the  power  that  resides  in  and  animates 
and  at  the  same  time  controls  all  Nature.  And 
those  miracles  which  are  associated  with  the  life  and 
career  of  Jesus,  being  wrought  not  so  much  by  the 
power  of  our  Lord,  as  by  the  Divine  Power  acting 
upon  Him,  have  a  strong  presumption  in  their 
favour,  congruous  as  they  are  with  the  whole 
method  of  His  mighty  works  and  with  the  one 
revelation  given  in  Him. 

A.  Miracles  of  Jesus.— 1.  Our  Lord's  own 
description  of  them. — A  distinction  must  be  made 
between  what  Jesus  Himself  said  of  the  miracles 
and  the  description  given  by  the  people  of  the  time, 
who  were  under  the  influence  of  low  and  vulgar 
ideas  of  a  Divine  revelation,  and  by  the  Evangelists, 
who  were  not  altogether  emancipated  from  current 
conceptions.  (1)  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  Synoptics  give  ver^  few  specific  terms  which 
our  Lord  applied  to  His  own  supernormal  action. 
They  are  the  record  of  His  deeds,  not  of  His  speech 
concerning  them.  But  the  Evangelists'  description 
may  be  taken  without  much  deduction  as  a  faithful 
reflfexion  of  the  Master's  usage.  Jesus  does  refer 
to  His  works,  as  in  Mt  16**  ^° ;  He  speaks  of  casting 
out  demons  by  the  Spirit  of  God  (Mt  12^)  or  bv  the 
finger  of  God  (Lk  1 1^),  and  declares  that '  this  kind ' 
{rovTo  5i  rb  y4vos)  goeth  not  out  except  by  prayer 
(Mt  17*^  TR).  He  refers  to  the  deed  itself  and 
its  blessed  result,  without  characterizing  it  by  any 
specific  term.  (2)  His  favourite  term  for  them, 
according  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  was  fpya,  *  works  * 
(Jn  6*  ID*-  ^'  ^' ").  He  uses  the  same  word  also 
of  the  good  and  beautiful  acts  of  others  (iraX^i^ 
ipyow,  Mk  14*).  He  makes  no  great  distinction 
between  His  ordinary  works  of  mercy  and  the 
extraordinary,  regarding  them  all  alike  as  wrought 
simply  and  naturally  in  the  way  of  His  life  and 
vocation.  The  miracles  were  not  the  highest 
works ;  they  belong  to  a  lower  level  of  manifesta- 
tion as  compared  with  His  moral  and  spiritual 
revelation  of  God  (Jn  14").  But  He  also  qualifies 
ipya :  *  the  works  that  none  other  man  dfid  *  (.Jn 
15**),  probably  including  under  that  category  the 
healing  and  other  mighty  deeds.    Utility  was  the 


chief  element  in  His  view  of  all  His  deeds  and 
actions.  (3)  He  also  calls  them  dwdficis  ( *  powers ' 
or  'mighty  works'),  emphasizing  the  striking 
manifestation  of  Divine  Tower  overpassing  aU 
human  capacity  (Mt  11^^).  The  Evangelists  also 
commonly  employ  this  term  (Mt  13^,  Mk  6'). 
(4)  He  also  speakis  of  His  works  as  <n7/i€ia,  *  signs  * 
(Jn  6^),  carefully  separating  Himself  from  the 
popular  estimate  of  what  constituted  a  Divinely 
significant  act  (see  art.  SiON).  The  Fourth  Gospel 
consistently  applies  this  word  to  the  works  of 
Jesus.  Probably  we  must  see  in  the  fact  a  feature 
due  to  prolonged  reflexion  on  the  events  in  the 
light  of  after-history.  But  the  term  is  singularly 
fitting  to  describe  the  Divinely  significant  works  of 
our  Ix>rd  as  signs  of  another  and  higher  order  of 
things,  leading  on  the  thought  and  imagination 
to  higher  spheres  of  being,  roller  powers  of  soul, 
Diviner  possibilities  for  humanity.  (5)  The  word 
ripara  ('prodigies')  is  never  applied  by  Jesus  to 
His  own  working.  Only  once  He  uses  the  word, 
and  then  to  disavow  the  idea  involved  in  it  and 
to  sever  His  action  from  it  ( Jn  4^).  In  the  Apoca- 
lyptic discourse  these  ripara  are  associated  witli 
false  Christs  and  false  prophets  (Mt  24^,  Mk  13^). 
(6)  The  popular  use  of  ffrifuTov  was  most  akin  to 
the  Wpoj.  With  this  the  English  word  *  miracle ' 
has  most  affinity.  It  is  not  the  equivalent  of  any 
word  used  by  Jesus.  The  AV  uses  it  to  translate 
ffrjfietw  and  ii^ofut.  The  RV  practically  abandons 
it.  The  idea  of  the  word  'supernatural'  also  is 
not  found  in  the  NT  or  in  the  whole  Bible,  and 
the  term  should  be  relegated  to  the  region  of  the 
obsolete.  The  word  '  spiritual '  is  an  excellent  sub- 
stitute, conserving  the  idea  expressed  by  it  with- 
out committing  the  mind  to  any  untenable  and 
indefensible  phuosophy. 

2.  Characteristics  of  our  LorcTs  miracles, — Briefly, 
the  features  of  the  miracles  which  commend  them 
to  our  judgment  and  affection  may  be  stated  as — 
(1)  Spontaneity.  They  arise  out  of  the  occasion 
— are  never  deliberated,  unless  the  raising  of 
Lazaxus  be  an  exception  (Jn  11^),  but  spring  from 
the  present  practical  impulse  of  compassion  and 
desire  to  help  man,  and  the  prompting  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  (Jn  2*ff-,  Lk  IS^^  etc.).  (2)  High  moral 
purpose.  The  miracles  of  Jesus  ever  sought  the 
nighest  and  Divinest  ends,  and  were  never  ends  in 
themselves.  In  all  His  works  there  were  no  signs 
of  any  ostentatious  exercise  of  power.  Sternly  He 
forbade  any  public  advertisement  of  His  healings, 
etc.,  which  might  rouse  the  popular  excitement. 

(3)  Strong  restraint  in  use  of  supernormal  power. 
The  Temptation  of  the  wUderaess  witnesses  to 
what  was  characteristic  of  all  His  life.  His  constant 
refusal  to  use  His  power  for  personal  ease,  gratifi- 
cation, or  convenience.  Notning  was  done  by  ex- 
traordinary which  could  be  done  by  ordinary  means. 

(4)  Moral  dignity  and  congruity  with  the  whole 
spirit  and  life  of  Jesus.  His  miracles  spring  out  of 
His  innermost  nature,  and  reveal  the  moral  liar- 
mony  and  winsomeness  of  His  Person.  Herein 
lies  a  most  fruitful  comparison  with  other  alleged 
miracles,  ecclesiastical  and  mediaeval  and  modern. 
The  vast  majority  of  these  latter  fail  to  commend 
themselves  to  us  as  worthy  exercises  of  a  Divine 
power.  The  criterion  must  not,  however,  be  un- 
duly pressed,  for  natures  differ  widely;  in  what 
they  regard  as  morally  fitting  and  suitable  for 
Divine  action.  But,  employed  broadly,  it  may 
help  us  to  discriminate  between  alleged  miraculous 
events  as  to  how  far  they  are  worthy  of  credence. 

(5)  Helpfulness  to  mankmd  was  the  abiding  char- 
acteristic of  our  Lord's  miracles.  In  most  cases 
they  were  wrought  for  the  immediate  succour  of 
suffering  humanity,  and  for  the  revelation,  in  and 
through  this,  of  the  Divine  love  and  pity.  In 
His  works  on  the  non-human  world  also  the  neetl 
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sappoae  a  nniqne  relation  to  God  in  Jemu,  am 
poeeession  of  a  miracle -working  power.  '  In  u.™- 
cf  the  reports  the  action  of  Jeaus  is  bo  interwoven 
wilii  onmLBtakably  antlientic  words,  that  the  two 
-elementii  cannot  be  separated '  (A.  B.  Bruce,  art. 
'Jeans'  in  Ene^c.  Bibl.}.  If  excision  be  made  from 
the  Evangelic  records  (1)  of  all  that  directly  nar- 
rates His  unitine  action  as  a  healer  and  wonder- 
worker, (2)  of  all  that  presupposeii  the  possibility 
and  actaalitj'  of  such  aniqae  action,  (3)  of  all  that 
testiiiea  to  lus  anthority  and  power  due  to  a  nDiqne 
Telation  to  God— the  GoeipeU  are  left  Imld  and  bare 
and  mutilated  b^ond  description.  The  very  warp 
And  woof  of  the  fabric  is  destroyed. 
Ai  ui  eiimpLc,  »pplj  the  proem  to  Hk  1-3.  A«  ■  taWuB 
of  the  Baptlil'i  pre»chlng  (wfthoot  the  nfer- 
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Examining'  the  above  lint,  vre  may  remark— 

(1)  The  same  event  is  probably  referred  to  in  2 
and  39.  Poasibly  alao,  but  on  the  whole  not  prob- 
ably, 3  and  H  refer  to  same  healing. 

(2)  Instances  which  i^eeni  to  come  so  near  to 
familiar  human  experience  as  to  need  no  assump- 
tion of  miracle  are  2,  4,  41, 

(3)  In  31  no  iodication  is  given  tliat  the  com- 
mand of  JesoH  was  meant  to  oe  obeyed.  It  may 
readily  have  been  understood  by  the  dieciple  as  a 
parabolic  expTesiiiion  of  the  surety  of  providential 

(4)  Coses  where  the  reporting  of  the  healing  is 
so  caxual  that  nothing  as  to  the  method  of  Jeans 
can  be  securely  built  upon  the  narrative  are  10,  12, 
33,  34,  40.  The  chief  interest  of  tlie  Evangelist 
lies  in  the  other  part  of  the  story.  In  the  case  of 
MalchuB,  St.  John,  who  reports  the  injury,  makes 
no  mention  ot  any  healing,  and  the  iutereat  of  St. 
Luke  is  evangelical  rather  than  medical,  empha- 
sizing the  generosity  and  compassion  of  Jesus. 

(5)  'Nature  miracles'  are  found  {a}  in  each 
period ;  (fi)  in  the  Fourth  Gospel ;  (c)  in  the  Sj-u- 
optic  tradition,  both  in  the  Double  and  Triple 
Synopius.  They  are  therefore  as  well  attested  as 
the  works  of  healing.  The  walking  on  the  sea  ia 
fonnd  in  the  Double  Synopsis ;  the  stilling  of  the 
storm  and  the  withering  of  the  fig-tree  in  the 
Triple  Synopaia ;  the  feeding  of  the  multitude  in 
all  tour  UoHpela. 

(6)  The  healings  of  nen-ous  diseasea,  which  manj 
are  more  willing  to  accept  on  the  ground  of  their 
likeness  to  well-known  medical  facts  of  to-day, 
are  not  better  attested  than  those  involving  physical 
diiorder  and  disease.  The  healings  of  fever,  leproay, 
issue  of  blood,  and  blindness  are  all  recorded  in 
the  Triple  Synopsis,  The  raising  of  the  dead  is 
found  in  all  four  Gospels ;  one  case,  the  daughter 
of  JairuB,  is  attested  bj-  the  three  Synoptics.  The 
NT  makes  no  distinction  between  theae  classes  of 
miracles,  bnt  the  evidence  for  all  the  claaaea  in 
equally  strong  (see  art.  CUREs,  S  11). 

B.  Clrusifiaition  of  miratles   of  Jesua.  —  As   a 
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typical  exiiDiple  of  the 
iiiirouleB,  may  be  given  that 
to  tlie  Gospelt)— 

u'ater  uude  vlatj.  (pi  breul  DJulUpLicd,  (y)  volking  on  iiit  water. 
2.  Uindcs  or  Providepce:  (•)  mtruJes  qI  Uxwog;  (I)  tnl 
dnught  D<  DshH.  (i)  nana  Ullled,  (S)  lUtcr  In  flih'i  mouth.  (4) 
wcDud  ilrmuuhtol  flahiia;  0}  UincU  ol  judjfDient ;  wittaerisEDt 
%-trw. 

II.  UlnclH  on  UiiL  (■)  Miimdes  of  penonol  tilth:  (1) 
or)[uilc  detect!  (blind):  (a)  telth  gwdil  (Ut  9i»Ji),  (b)  tultb 
ilhoIdU — Butlmsui  ratond  t  V)  urnnlc  impurity :  (a)  opcb 
(lepronr)— Ulh  ipeolii],  thBOiwIeMr— (kith  tpeditliuidibsalule 
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borne  ol  (our.  (y)  UnalH  of  lav* :  II)  orgudo  dBf»t-blim 
nBuijnB):  reidlBue— (a)lever.(b)ilropn,(Owltlnredh*na. 
(d)  inipatenb  mui,  (e)  iranuii  wltfa  aplrtt  of  loanuitj ;  (3)  duUi 
^a)  jfsth  cbunUr,  (A)  the  Uer,  (e)  tlie  tomb. 

ilf.  Uirmdee  on  si^nt  World.    (•)  JUnclra  al  intercesiion  : 
m  rimple  lnCErct«laa-(<>)  dumb  nun  wltfa 
dumb  mui ;  (a)  intemorfon  bund  on  nut 
Pboniicbui'ii  daughter,  <«)  luiutle  bo;.    0)  1 
iBm;  (1)1°  synagcffue— unclean  ij^t  cut  OL 

The  chief  defet^t  in  the  above  ia  its  endorsemeiit 
of  t)ie  term  'Natiire  luiTacles'  as  applied  Ui  the 
Hrst  closa.  If  'Nature'  be  rightly  measwed,  the 
tenii  may  legitimately  be  nsed  to  cover  the  whole 
ground  of  our  Lord's  working,  for  the  eomplex 
natare  of  man  cannot  be  severed  from  the  uni- 
versal order.  Moreover,  the  distinction  ia,  apart 
from  that  consideration,  an  arbitrary  one,  for 
Heveral  of  these  so-called  'Nature  miracles'  are 
wrought  in  the  apbere  of  onr  Lord's  human  nature, 
and  are  conceivably  extenaionii  of  human,  mental, 
and  psychical  faculty ;  and  some  of  them  are 
wronght  in  and  upon  the  bodily  form  of  Jeans 
Himself.  The  walking  upon  the  water  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  latter.  The  draught  of  fiahes  is  a 
miracle  of  vision,  an  extension  of  human  percep- 
tion, Bs  well  as  an  example  of  Divine  control  of 
the  animal  creation.  A  similar  element  must 
be  traced  in  the  instance  of  the  coin  in  the 
fish's  mouth,  it  we  are  to  understand  a  miracle 
here,*  Other  defects  are:  'Miracles  of  Provi- 
dence,' '  Miracles  of  Bles-ting '  and  of  '  Love,'  are 
terms  that  may  be  applied  to  other  than  the 
classes  given. 

A  trner  classification  may  be  suggested  as  fol- 
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In  the  nlmve,  noteworthy  facts  are — 
(!)  Only  one  Evangelist  in  each  case  records  3, 
4,  5,  10,  13.  Number  10  stands  by  itself,  and  h 
not  found  in  other  Gospels,  although  these  speak 
of  the  rending  of  the  veil  of  the  Temple.  The 
latter  event  (II)  is  also  possibly  an  accompaniment 


death.     1,  2,  12  are  recorded  by  two  Evangelists 
only. 

(2)  While  the  historicity,  as  objective  events,  of 
1,  3,  4,  6,  7  cannot  be  reasonahty  denied  with  any 
dogmatism,  especially  if  the  principles  enunciated 
above  be  intelTigently  accepted,  yet  we  are  free  to 
admit  that  they  are  such  as  were  not  unlikely  to 
be  added  to  the  Gospel  tradition  by  disciples  and 
by  the  first  Cliristian  comniuoity,  who  were  not 
entirely  freect  from  Jewish  prepOBBessions  (see  art. 
SlQN}.  It  would  be  grossly  disproportionate  to 
give  the  same  weight  of  authority  to  the  detailij  of 
the  Birth,  Baptism,  and  Death  ol  Jesus  as  to  the 
personal  experience  which  He  underwent,  and  to 
tlie  Hignificance  of  the  Incarnation,  Spiritual  En- 
dowment, and  Atonement  for  human  salvation. 

(3)  The  Voice  at  the  BaptiHin  ia  well  attested, 
but  it  is  not  clear  if  we  are  taught  to  regard  it 


of  tiie  opening  heaven,  the  seeing  ot 
the  dove,  the  hearing  of  the  voice — to  Jesns ;  and 
the  Baptist's  vLdon  of  the  Descent,  (Jn  1")  may 
express  his  Hpocial  insight  into  the  whole  event 
as  it  aSected  our  Lord  at  that  critical  time  and 
ex]>erience.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Luke  simply 
records  the  facts. 

(4)  The  chief  events  that  demand  consideration 
arc  the  Virgin-hirth,  the  Transfiguration,  the 
Ite^urrection,  and  the  Ascension,  for  which  we 
must  refer  to  the  separate  articles  on   these  sub- 

C.  Miracles  wrought  in  Tni;  namb  of  Jesuh 
BY  His  FOLLOW  Bits. —The  Evangelists  make  it  plain 
that  the  dutciples  and  other  followers  of  Jesus  were 
commissioned  by  the  Master  to  go  forth  in  His 
name  to  combine  healing  and  exorcism  with  the 
teaching  and  preaching  of  the  gospel  (Mt  10'-'-', 
Mk  3"-"  e',  Lk  10=).  They  also  declare  that  a 
signal  success  was  achieved  by  tbe  Seventy,  for 
they  return  to  Jesus  rejoicing  greatly  in  tbe 
power  of  His  name,  extending  even  to  the  control 
of  the  evil  spirits  (Lk  lO^'J,  Ot  this  great  suc- 
ceas  our  Lord  waa  aware,  and  it  became  to  Hiiu 
the  occasion  of  a  spiritual  exultation,  in  w*hicb  He 
saw,  as  already  accomplished,  the  downfall  of  the 
Satanic  power  with  all  its  accompanying  ills  and 
afflictions  of  mankind  (Lk  10"), 

The  evidence  favours  the  idea  that  Jewish  exor. 
cists  had  a  certain  measure  of  success  in  their  art^, 
even  although  much  charlatanry  may  be  believed 
to  have  mingled  with  their  practices.  The  names 
tiiey  invoked,  including  the  InefTable  Name,  to- 
gether, no  doubt,  with  the  drastic  pliysical  reme- 
dies they  applied,  were  jioaaibly  efficacious  in 
some  coses  |Mt  12",  Lk  9").  And  we  may  be  con- 
fident that  the  Nome  of  Jesus,  which  was  of  vast 
import  and  of  awful  and  mysterious  significance 
■especially  after  the  Kesurreetion),  would  make  for 
liealing  and  for  liberatir 
evil-controlled  natures. 
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make  a  distinction  between  these  healings  and 
exorcisms  and  the  other  works  of  Jesus,  for  nothing 
is  said  of  these  latter  supernormal  powers  being 
possessed  by  the  disciples  and  first  Christians. 
It  must  also  be  remembered  that  St.  Paul's  Epistles 
are  clear  witness  to  somewhat  kindred  phenomena 
having  been  experienced  in  the  CharisnuUa  of 
Apostolic  circles  (1  Co  12,  etc.).  The  closins  sec- 
tion of  Mark's  Gospel,  too,  is  a  reflexion  of  2nd 
century  belief  in  the  continuance  of  tliese  mirac- 
ulous endowments  among  the  Apostles.  Coming 
down  to  sub-Apostolic  times,  the  evidence  is  too 
strong  to  be  discredited  that  the  same  powers 
together  with  prophecy  were  familiar  to  those 
generations ;  and  tiie  question  cannot  be  entirely 
avoided,  as  to  whether  we  liave  any  sufficient 
reason  to  draw  the  line  at  the  close  of  this  age, 
or,  with  other  apologists,  at  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine,  and  declare  that,  beyond  it,  all  assertions  of  a 
manifest  and  direct  Divine  action  through  any 
servant  of  Christ  are  due  to  chicanery,  or  illusion, 
ignorance,  or  superstition. 

If  this  question  be  left  subjudice,  and  the  story 
of  the  Christian  Church  of  the  following  centuries 
be  read  without  prepossession,  an  impression  may 
well  be  produc4Mi  that  some  of  the  alleged  super- 
normal phenomena  are  far  too  well  attested  to 
be  scornfully  and  summarily  dismissed.  In  aU 
generations  of  the  Christian  era,  certain  natures, 
specially  God-sensitive,  conspicuously  consecrated 
to  God  and  sympathetic  with  man  and  with  all 
living  things,  appear  to  have  wielded  a  real  though 
imperfect  control  over  the  physical  processes  of  life. 
Both  through  them  and  in  them  remarkable  forces 
have  been  at  work  which  we  cannot  but  believe 
are  God-sustained  and  God-energized,  producing 
supernormal  phenomena.  In  regard  to  all  these, 
as  well  as  to  kindred  manifestations  of  modem 
times,  the  right  attitude  is  that  of  a  watchful  but 
nnprejudicea  and  patient  examination.  Forces 
that  make  for  healmg  undoubtedly  lie  in  human 
nature,  in  certain  gifted  souls,  and  in  others  not 
conspicuously  gifted  spiritually,  but  'sensitives'; 
and  in  times  of  great  spiritual  awakening,  when 
the  sense  of  the  reality  of  the  Unseen  and  Divine 
is  quickened  and  God's  presence  is  freshly  and 
acutely  realized,  startling  manifestations  of  these 
sub-conscious  or  supNer-conscious  forces  may  occur, 
and  need  not  surprise  anv  who  understand  how 
closely  the  Divine  power  has  access  to  all  forces 
of  human  life.  Such  phenomena,  and  indeed  all 
things  that  belong  to  tne  human  race,  must  not  be 
met  with  a  non possumus,  but  with  careful,  scien- 
tific, and  withal  reverent,  investigation.  The 
miracles  of  Jesus  are  available  as  a  criterion,  and 
basing  our  judgment  upon  them  we  may  demand : 
(1)  an  adequate  and  worthy  moral  purpose  to  be 
served  [this  must  be  clearly  distingmshed  from 
personal  or  ecclesiastical  convenience,  advantage, 
or  ambition,  traces  of  which,  together  with  ofier- 
ings  at  the  shrine  of  the  saint,  aiscredit  so  many 
mediaeval  miracles] ;  and  (2)  a  proper  moral  dignity 
— ^in  which  many  alleged  workings  of  the  thauma- 
torgist  are  conspicuously  wanting.  It  is  by  no 
means  easy  to  say  how  far  heiuings  and  other 
powers  kindred  to  those  wrought  dj  Jesus  are 
meant  to  be  expected  in  our  human  life  on  earth. 
It  seems  natural  to  make  a  distinction  between 
the  healings  and  other  restorations  from  human 
infirmity  on  the  one  hand,  and  works  of  revelation 
in  the  non-human  sphere.  The  latter  may  not  be 
expected  in  this  earthly  scene,  although  they  point 
to  lai]ge  powers  of  soul  in  the  evolution  of  our 
psychical  capacities  in  some  further  stages  of  being. 
Bat  the  brings  and  exorcisms  we  have  good 
TCMon  to  expect  among  men  on  earth  ;  for  in  all 
inTCfltigation  and  experiment  and  self -devoted 
Iftboor,  in  all  spiritual  prayer  and  aspiration  for 


the  physical,  mental,  and  eternal  welfare  of  the 
race,  Uis  presence  is  ever  active  who  said,  *  Lo,  I 
am  vdth  you  always.' 

LiTBRATURB. — FoT  general,  dealing  with  the  variotu  themes 
comprised  in  above  art.,  see  the  many  Laves  of  Christ,  Ck>Damen- 
taries  on  the  Gospels,  and  artt.  in  Hastings'  DB,  Eneyc.  BtbUca^ 
and  other  Dictionaries.  For  the  aigument  concerning  the 
miracles  in  general  and  in  particular — 

(1)  Adverse  on  whole :  £.  A.  Abbott,  Kemd,  and  the  Htuk, 
The  Spirit  on  the  Waten^  and  PhUomythus  (a  replv  to  New- 
man's Essay*  en  Eeeletiastieal  Miracles) ;  M.  Arnold,  Lttera- 
ture  and  Dogma ;  Percy  Gardner,  Historic  View  qf  NT^  and 
Exploratio  EvangeHea;  Hamack,  What  is  Christianity  t  and 
Christianity  and  History. 

(2)  In  favour  of  miraculous :  Origen,  contra  Celsum ;  Pascal, 
Perish ;  Bow's,  Mozley's,  and  Temple's  Bampton  Lectures :  A. 
B.  Bruce,  Miuuiulous  Element  in  the  Gospels^  and  Chief  End 
of  Beveiation;  Trench,  Miracles;  Lyttefton's  HxUsean  Lec- 
tures; Fisher,  Ground  o/  Theistie  and  Christian  Beli^;  The 
Supernatural  in  Christianity,  by  Drs.  Bainy,  Orr,  and  Dods 
(a  reply  to  Pfleiderer's  Gifford  Leeturee)'  Uas,  Are  Miracles 
Credible  f ;  Thomson,  Miracles  and  Modern  Science :  Illing- 
worth.  Personality  Human  and  JHvine,  and  Divine  Imman- 
ence ;  to  which  may  be  added  The  Finger  of  God^  by  writer  of 
the  present  article. 

For  larger  and  wider  discussions  bearing  closely  on  the  con- 
ception of  the  miraculous,  consult  the  works  of  John  Fiske,  esp. 
The  Idea  of  God ;  Dr.  E.  Caird's  Evolution  of  BeUgion,  2  vob. 
(Gilford  Lectures) ;  and  Human  PersonalUy  by  F.  W.  H.  Myers. 

T.  H  Wbiqht 
nRAGULOUS    CONCEPTION.  1- See   Vibgin- 

BlBTH. 

MISSION.— The  following  article  deals  with  the 
mission  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Uhrist  only  as  presented 
in  the  Gospel  narratives.  The  Lord  Jesus  fre- 
quently manifested  consciousness  of  being  com- 
missioned by  God,  Now  the  general  {TifiTu)  and 
now  the  specific  term  i&ToirriXkta)  for  sending  is 
used  in  reference  to  His  work,  the  latter  word 
signifying  an  intimate  connexion  between  sender 
and  sent  (Cremer,  p.  529).  As  God's  trusted  mes- 
senger He  felt  that  there  was  a  decree  {Set)  for 
Him  to  execute  (Lk  2«4«92»  etc.),  that  He  had 
His  Father's  aifthority  ( Jn  5^  8^),  and  that  as  the 
Father  had  sanctified  Him  and  sent  Him  into  the 
world  (Jn  10*),  it  was  not  for  Him  to  do  His  own 
pleasure  (6™).  The  Fourth  Evangelist,  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  of  the  commission  received 
oy  his  Lord,  mentions  the  fact  repeatedly,  and  in 
one  place  stops  to  brood  over  the  mere  name  of  a 
place  because  it  suggests  a  mission  (9^).  Instead 
of  considering^Hiniself  as  being  merely  one  among 
a  number  of  Divine  messengers,  Jesus  knew  Him- 
self to  be  the  Messenger-Son  (Mk  12^  ^).  The 
Lord's  consciousness  refers  to  (1)  the  objects  of  His 
mission,  (2)  the  means  to  be  culopted  to  gain  His 
wondrous  ends,  (3)  the  extent,  and  (4)  the  credentials 
of  His  mission. 

1.  The  objects  of  the  mission. — These  are  ex- 
hibited in  various  forms.  Prophecy  has  to  be 
fulfilled  (Mk  12W-  "  W^  «•  «,  Lk  4"  102*2427,  Jn  6« 
13'*).  It  is  the  function  of  Jesus  to  be  the  King  (Ps 
2),  tlie  Son  of  Man  (Ps  8,  Dn  7"-  "),  the  Servant  of 
Jehovah  (Is  42.  53),  the  founder  of  a  New  Covenant 
(Jer  3l"-»*) ;  and  thus  to  glorify  God  (Jn  12«  17*) 
and  save  men  (Mt  !«,  Lk  2"  19^  Jn  3"  10><>  12*^ 
172  20=^1)  by  attracting  men  to  Himself  (Mt  11»,  Jn 
540  12S2)  and  by  giving  Himself  as  a  sacrifice  (Mk 
10«,  Jn  1»  6*1  10'6 122*). 

2.  Means  to  the  ends  of  the  mission. — The  nature 
of  these  aims  required  that  the  Heavenly  Apostle 
(He  3*)  should  manifest  the  Kingdom  ana  the 
character  of  Grod,  together  with  the  greatness  of 
man's  calling.  The  sacrificial  death  at  Calvary 
sums  up  all  the  revelations.  The  speech,  the 
life,  the  death  of  the  Lord  Jesus  are  the  means 
whereby  He  discharges  His  unique  mission  to 
mankind. 

(a)  To  succeed,  it  was  imperative  that  Jesus 
should  ensure  the  recognition  of  the  sovereignty  of 
God,  The  Kingdom  of  God  must  be  establisned 
upon  the  earth  (Mt  4",  Lk  W^*),    Where  there 
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are  minds  that  gladly  defer  to  God's  will,  there  the 
Kingdom  is.  Submission  may  be  incomplete  (Mt 
13M-J0.  47. 48)  and  transient  (vv.*-^^),     i^  Jq^^  ^lone 

were  the  claims  of  God  fully  and  constantly 
heeded :  therefore  the  leadership  of  men  is  His 
prerogative  (Mt  23^^).  He  callea  men  to  Himself 
in  oraer  to  make  them  loyal  to  the  heavenly 
throne.  God's  subjects  renounce  evil  habits  (Mt 
4'^),  enjoy  pardon  (Lk  24^^),  possess  sincerity  (Mt 
7'^'*'),  are  plastic  and  trustful  as  children  (Mt  18*-*, 
Lk  IS^**",  Jn  3'),  are  willing  to  render  costly 
service  in  meekness  (Mt  20*"^) ;  they  transcend 
national  distinctions  (Mt  8^^)  and  set  all  interests 
below  those  of  the  Kingdom  (Mt  6»  13«-«,  Lk 
9B7-«a  i829-»).  The  presence  of  the  Kingdom  is 
known  by  its  conquering  power  (Lk  11^).  Its 
growth  cannot  be  accounted  for  unless  the  ac- 
tivities of  God  are  adduced ;  albeit  man's  co- 
operation is  required  (Mk  4*"'^).  A  river  (as  the 
Nile)  may  not  ori^nate  in  the  land  that  it  waters, 
and  yet  may  be  indispensable  thereto;  similarly 
Christ's  Kingdom  is  tiie  blessing  the  world  needs 
most,  and  its  coming  must  be  uppermost  in  prayer- 
ful minds  (Mt  6**  ^®),  yet  it  takes  its  rise  in  the 
unseen  heaven  (Jn  18^).  Diseases,  defects,  ex- 
crescences of  all  kinds — physical,  mental,  spiritual 
—are  foreign  elements  (Mt  13«7-»,  Lk  13»«).  It 
was  the  function  of  the  Lord  Jesus  to  reveal 
verbally  and  in  His  life  the  nature  of  God's  reign. 
His  loving  and  unswerving  devotion  to  the  Father's 
will  is  the  central  orb  of  the  moral  world,  and  all 
human  wills  should  be  planets  ruled  and  lighted 
by  His  filial  homage.  Union  with  Him,  harmony 
with  Him,  would  bring  about  union  and  harmony 
among  the  races  of  mankind,  and  earth  according 
to  the  great  prayers  (Mt  6»-  ^\  Jn  17*- "),  would  be 
a  province  of  heaven.  In  all  its  particulars — its 
purity,  might,  obedience,  ioyful  loyalty,  friendli- 
ness, prayerfulness,  catholicity — the  lungdom  of 
God  is  the  life  of  Christ  expanded.  It  was  His 
task  to  give  mankind,  on  the  scale  of  His  earthly 
experience,  a  clear  and  distinct  conception  of  sub- 
jection to  the  authority  of  God.  The  Kingdom  is 
where  He  is ;  it  is  He  working  through  the  wills, 
intellects,  aflfections  of  His  people.  The  laws  of 
the  Kingdom  are  those  to  which  Christ  conformed 
His  purposes  and  deeds.  The  Beatitudes  (Mt  6^-*'**) 
are  songs  that  first  were  sung  in  His  own  heart. 
Hence  a  description  of  the  Kingdom  is  a  description 
of  the  character  of  Jesus  from  the  point  of  view 
belonging  to  duty  and  common  service.  If  the 
precepts  of  the  gospel — which  were  indeed  cita- 
tions from  His  own  book  of  life  as  child,  friend, 
artizan,  preacher,  sacrifice — were  heeded  in  home 
and  Church  and  State,  we  should  see  the  Kingdom 
of  God  an  organism  with  Christ  as  its  soul,  devout, 
righteous,  beneficent. 

(6)  He  to  whom  the  human  will  ought  to  be  sur- 
rendered must  be  known  to  be  supremely  worthy 
of  reverence,  trust,  and  love.  Inasmuch,  then,  as 
knowledge  of  God  is  essential  to  eternal  life,  it  was 
one  of  the  aims  of  Christ  to  impart  this  knowledge 
(Jn  17').  God  had  often  been  represented  as  the 
Father  of  the  Chosen  People,  and  here  and  there 
individuals  had  thought  tuemselves  to  be  sons  of 
God;  but  in  the  teiuihings  of  Jesus  the  Divine 
Fatherhood  is  asserted  and  illustrated  so  copiously, 
that  some  chapters  of  the  Gospels  consist  almost 
solely  of  variations  to  the  music  of  these  good 
tidings  (Mt  5.  6.  7).  Jesus  made  men  think  of  God 
trustfully  as  well  as  reverently,  with  love  as  well 
as  with  awe.  The  revelation  could  be  made  only 
by  the  Son  of  God  (Mt  ll*',  Lk  10»),  and  it  was 
contained  in  Himself  (Jn  P»  W-^%  The  love  and 
obedience  of  the  Son  have  as  their  counterparts 
the  Father's  love  and  instructions;  and  so  the 
paternal  and  the  filial  dispositions  are  mutually 
illuminating.    The  purposes  of  the  Father  are  exe- 


cuted by  the  Son,  and  therefore  to  come  to  Jesus, 
to  receive  and  honour  Him,  are  acts  that  reach 
to  God  (Lk  9«,  Jn  6«- »  13»).  The  message  is 
the  Messenger.  Not  merely  does  a  veil  fall  from 
before  the  Divine  character;  for  Jesus,  standing 
where  the  veil  had  stood,  manifests  the  eternal 
righteousness  and  pitying  love  that  cannot  be 
content  unless  men  are  rescued  from  unrighteous- 
ness and  wrath.  Salvation  is  man's  progressive 
advance  (Jn  17*  yipuxTKu)  to  God,  his  growing  com- 
munion with  the  Father,  his  increasing  faith,  love, 
and  reverence.  The  Saviour  invites  men  to  come 
by  penitence  and  trust  to  Himself,  that  they  may 
become  one  with  Him  and,  through  Him,  with  the 
Father  (Mt  ll«  Jn  17^*),  whose  holiness  He  dis- 
closes. 

(c)  The  fulfilment  of  Christ's  mission  reauired 
the  revelation  of  man.  What  is  the  moral  con- 
dition of  men  ?  What  is  man  in  God's  idea  ?  What 
can  make  man's  sin  to  be  seen  and  hated  ?  What 
can  make  God's  thought  and  purpose  concerning 
man  attractive  to  sinners  ?  Inasmuch  as  penitence, 
faith,  hope,  love  are  essential  elements  of  a 
true  life,  to  create  them  was  included  in  Christ's 
gracious  task.  To  produce  the  consciousness  of 
guilt  was  an  indispensable  preliminary.  His 
speech  made  sin  exceeding  sinful,  and  in  His  con- 
duct there  were  presented  such  contrasts  to  man's 
misdoings  that  the  evils  were  exposed.  A  sense 
of  sin  actually  was  produced  (Lk  6^  1^^-  W- '),  and 
men  learned  to  trust  God's  Son  and  to  desire  to  be 
taught  His  life  (Lk  IV),  He  encouraged  men  to 
hope  that  His  experience  of  pleasing  the  Fatlier 
(Jn  8*)  might  become  theirs,  seeing  that  tliey 
could  become  as  intimately  related  to  Him  as  tlie 
branches  are  related  to  the  vine  (16^"®).  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  Son  of  Man  was  a  gospel,  because, 
while  it  condemned  sin,  it  affirmed  moral  evil  to 
be  an  intrusion  into  man's  nature,  and  it  invited 
the  sinful  to  receive  forgiveness  and  enter  into 
union  with  that  victorious  life  which  from  the 
first  had  overcome  the  worid  (Mt  4^",  Jn  8»  IG^^ 
17*).  Corrupted  man  rejected  and  killed  the  Holy 
One,  thereby  disclosing  human  guilt  and  need  ; 
man,  as  God  intended  Tiim  to  be,  and  as  he  may 
become  by  'believing  in  him'  (Jn  2"  3^*),  is  re- 
vealed in  Christ's  meekness,  devoutness,  illial 
obedience  and  fraternal  service.  *  Tiie  Son  of  God ' 
gives  men  authority  to  become  God's  sons  {V^  ^^), 
thereby  causing  men  fully  to  unfold  their  manhoml. 

[d)  The  mission  of  the  Saviour  involved  His  d^ath. 
— His  death  was  a  chief  part  of  His  work.  The 
Evangelists  record  sayings  which  prove  that  the 
great  sacrifice  was  present  to  our  Lord's  mind  at  an 
early  stage  of  His  ministry',  so  that  there  is  no 
need  to  regard  the  explicit  references  to  tlie  death 
by  violence  made  near  Cajsarea  Philippl  (Mk  8^^^) 
as  indicating  a  new  outlook  to  the  Lord's  own 
mind.  The  tragic  note  that  is  heard  early  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  (2>»-«  3^*- "  6")  is  not  left  to  the  last 
in  the  Synoptic  accounts  (Mt  9",  Mk  2^»-  «>,  Lk 
S**'").  Moreover,  the  saving  purpose  of  the  sacri- 
fice (Mt  2628,  Mk  10«  14",  Jn  10»»  1023. 24.81^33)  jt^ 
necessity  (^i  Mk  8",  Lk  24*),  and  its  voluntary 
character  (Mt  26",  Jn  10"),  are  affirme<l.  '  Thronf^h 
death  to  life  *  is  illustrated  in  His  experience.  The 
enjoyment  by  Him  of  a  fuller  lite  in  countless 
redeemed  ones  is  conditional  upon  His  uttermost 
self-renunciation  (Jn  12**).  The  life  of  the  Saviour 
passes  to  men  through  His  surrender,  and  it  enters 
into  them  so  far  as  they  adopt  its  principle.  The 
way  of  sacrifice  is  thus  tlie  way  whereby  the  Saviour 

g'lves  and  the  savetd  receive  (Mt  16^-  ^).  The  New 
ovenant  (Jer  31""**)  is  connected  with  the  shedding? 
of  the  Lord's  bloocl  (Lk  22**),  and  it  is  necessary 
that  the  saved  should  participate  in  this  funda- 
mental law  of  Christ's  being  (Jn  6*^-*").  It  was  the 
Son's  gracious  will  to  come  to  earth  on  an  errand 
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which  meant  exposure  to  temptation  (and  therefore 
expoflare  to  the  possibility  that  He  might  not  return 
to  heaven)  in  order  to  destroy  sin  and  to  allure 
mankind  to  the  paths  of  rectitude  and  peace.  It 
was  not  the  purpose  of  the  Lord  to  ascend  to  God 
unless  He  could  do  so  as  the  head  of  a  new  race,— 
a  race  h^ed  (Jn  3^^*  ^),  vivified  and  nourished  by 
His  sacrificial  offering  (^^'^).  This  death,  with  its 
victory  over  death,  and  its  sequel — the  return  to 
the  Father — were  intended  to  provide,  through  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  those  saving  resources 
whereby  the  true  life  is  initiated  (16^^^)  and  sus- 
tained (U'«-«  15"  16*»-i»). 

8.  The  extent  of  Christ's  mluion.— While  the 
regeneration  of  men  was  His  first  concern.  His 
numerous  miracles  evince  His  care  for  man's 
physical  needs.  As  all  departments  of  life  were  to 
oe  purified  and  enriched  by  His  example  and  teach- 
ing, so  all  men  were  to  feel  that  they  could  be  saved 
by  His  grace.  It  has  been  supposed  that  Jesus 
had  no  outlook  beyond  the  Chosen  People,  and 
that  the  universalism  of  the  Gospels  is  an  inter- 
polation; the  catholicity  which  the  Church  sub- 
sequently manifested  bein^  read  back  into  the 
teachings  of  the  Lord.  This  conjecture  is  ai)plied 
to  ^e  l^urth  Grospel,  to  the  world-wide  commission 
(Mt  28^*»,  Mk  16^),  and  to  the  universalism  of  St. 
Luka  True  it  is  that  at  first  the  area  of  labour 
was  restricted  (Mt  l^),  but  this  was  a  necessity  of 
the  situation,  and  is  no  indication  that  the  Gentiles 
were  to  be  excluded  from  salvation.  Sin  is  not 
local  or  racial,  and  Jesus  hated  U ;  and  man,  as 
man,  was  loved  bv  Him.  Any  devout  Jew  would 
think  that  someiiow  the  Gentiles  were  to  reap 
advanta^  from  the  Messianic  reign  (Lk  V^-''^),  and 
though  it  was  deemed  absurd  to  suppose  that 
preference  could  be  given  by  the  Messiah  to  heathen 
men  (Jn  7*^),  even  the  Pharisees  were  zealous  in 
making  proselytes  (Mt  23").  Wliy  should  it  be 
thought  mcredible  that  Jesus  hoped  ultimately  to 
win  men  of  all  nations?  Was  not  exclusiveness 
distressing  to  Him?  Was  He  not  ready  with  a 
reference  to  mercies  granted  to  the  woman  of 
Zarephath  and  to  Naaman  the  Syrian  (Lk  4^^)? 
The  outer  court  of  the  Temple  was  the  only  part  of 
the  sacred  structure  to  which  a  Gentile  haa  access, 
and  all  the  Evangelists  report  that  Jesus  insisted 
that  this  enclosure  should  bo  kept  clean  and  quiet 
•for  all  the  nations'  (Mt  2V^^,  Mk  11»*-^  Lk 
Id*-  <•,  Jn  2**"").  Jesus  rejoiced  in  the  centurion's 
foith— not  found  by  Him  in  Israel  (Lk  7'),  and  the 
Syrophoenician  woman  cheered  His  heart  by  her 
tniBt  and  loving  in^nuity  (Mt  15^).  At  first  the 
disciples  were  forbidden  to  preach  to  Samaritans 
(Mt  ICP),  though,  when  they  were  fully  equipped. 
the  restriction  was  withdrawn  (Ac  1") :  He  Himself 
laboiired  in  Samaria  (Lk  9^'-^,  Jn  4),  and  called 
attention  to  the  beneficence  of  one  Samaritan  (Lk 
l(3F^),  and  to  the  faith  and  gratitude  of  another 
{VP^^y,  It  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  Saviour's 
loTe  for  the  outcast  and  despised,  the  publicans 
and  ainners  amongst  the  Jews  (Mt  Q*"",  Lk  T"'** 
W'^  18»-"  19»-J®),  that  He  should  foresee  the  ap- 
proach of  all  men  to  Himself  (Jn  12^),  and  antici- 
Sate  a  time  when  He  should  be  the  Shepherd  of  one 
ock  consisting  of  sheep  gathered  from  far  and 
near  (lO^*).  The  interest  manifested  by  the  Maj^i 
(Mt  2)  and  b^  the  Greeks  (Jn  12^  ^M  is  not  alien  to 
ChriBt's  mission.  Moreover  it  is  clearly  declared 
that  strangers  will  become  workers  in  the  vineyard 
(Mt  21^),  and  that  before  His  throne  all  nations 
are  to  be  assembled  for  judgment  (Mt  25**-  •*).  *  The 
Saviour  of  the  world '  ( Jn  4^)  has  grace  and  power 
wherewith  to  meet  the  needs  which  belong  to  every 
man  in  every  age  and  country ;  for  He  is  the  Light 
(!•  8"9»  12«),  the  Water  (4»«  7*^),  the  Bread  ((P-  **'"), 
the  life  (U'BH'). 
ii  GMtontiali  of  the  mission. — Jesus  entered 
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upon  His  task  with  the  confidence  that  He  was 
anointed  with  the  Holy  Spirit  (Lk  4^^).  John  the 
Baptist  declared  that  he  saw  the  Spirit  descending 
upon  Jesus,  and  that  he  had  been  prepared  for  this 
sign  (Jn  l*""  •*).  The  testimony  thus  borne  by  the 
last  of  the  Old  Covenant  prophets  is  referred  to  by 
the  Saviour  together  with  other  credentials, — as 
the  witness  of  His  works,  that  of  the  Father  and 
that  of  the  Scriptures  (Jn  5***^).  Messengers  came 
from  the  Machaerus  prison,  saying,  'Jolm  the 
Baptist  hath  sent  us  unto  thee,  saving.  Art  thou 
he  that  cometh,  or  look  we  for  another  ? '  In  that 
hour  Jesus  wrought  miracles  which  He  adduced, 
together  with  His  habit  of  announcing  good  tidings 
to  the  poor,  as  proofs  of  His  Messiahship  (Lk  7**"^). 
The  deeds  were  signs  {tnifuTa)  that  the  Divine 
messenger  could  quicken  body  and  soul  (Mk  5^^*  ^, 
Lk  7^*- ",  Jn  U**- *••**) ;  cure  physical  and  spiritual 
diseases ;  render  efficient  withered  powers  (Mk  3^*^, 
Jn  6*"') ;  add  faculties,  contrary  to  what  might  be 
expected,  as  in  the  case  of  the  man  bom  blind 
( Jn  9) ;  redress  evils  caused  bv  circumstances — for 
instance  the  fever  due  to  the  Uapemaum  district — 
(Lk  4^  ^) ;  cleanse  all  the  fountains  of  life,  as  in 
cures  wrought  for  lepers  (Mk  l*>-«,  Lk  17^*^); 
bestow  abilities,  receptive  (Mk  8^'*)  and  com- 
municative (Mt  O***").  While  the  miracles  were 
wrought  in  pure  kindness,  they  afibrded  evidences 
to  the  thoughtful  of  the  validity  of  Christ's  claims 
(Jn  32  7"  10"- »  14"  15*^),  and  they  were  intended 
by  the  Lord  to  give  assurance  to  men  of  His  re- 
deeming grace  (Mk  2*"'  ** ).  The  very  term  employed 
for  saving  processes  {ajf^io)  will  serve  equally  for 
temporal  and  spiritual  blessings  (Mt  1",  Mk  lO'-*, 
Lk  7*,  Jn  3"),  even  as  the  Worker  sliows  Himself  in 
reference  both  to  the  inner  and  the  outer  life  to  be 
the  Great  Physician  (Mk  2^^).  Some  persons  were 
tdlowed  to  have  extraordinary'  aid  to  the  belief  that 
Jesus  came  from  God,  for  they  were  with  Him 
when  He  was  transfigured,  and  heard  a  voice  sa}'- 
ing,  *  This  is  my  Son,  my  chosen :  hear  ye  him ' 
(Lk  9  ^) ;  nevertheless  there  was  adequate  support 
for  the  faith  of  all  men  in  the  remarkable  interest 
Jesus  took  in  the  neglected  (Lk  7''-**  IS^*^*),  in  His 
readiness  to  pray  (Jn  17^)  and  to  serve  (Mk  G'^,  cf. 
v.'i),  and  in  the  union  of  oualities  of  character 
which  are  rarely  found  togetner.  The  credentials 
of  Christ's  mission  are  in  Himself.  The  grandeur 
and  simplicity  of  His  life,  the  meek  and  beneficent 
use  of  marvellous  powers,  the  sinless  One's  friend- 
ship witli  sinners,  the  strength  and  gentleness,  the 
zeal  and  patience,  the  ardour  and  purity  of  His 
character — prove  that  He  came  forth  from  tlie 
Father  (Jn  6*^'«*  IG'').  Believers  in  Him  diKcover 
with  more  and  more  clearness,  as  they  trust  Him 
more  and  more  fully,  that  His  gracious  promises 
are  fulfilled.  He  is  to  their  consciences  the  Good- 
ness,— to  their  intellects  the  Truth,— to  their  hearts 
the  supreme  Beauty,  the  Wa}',  the  Truth,  the  Life. 

LiTEEATTRB. — Oemer,  Lex.  8.v.  itirMrrixxtt ;  Wendt,  Teaching 
ofJemt,  ii.  184 ff.  \V.  J.  HENDERSON. 

MISSIONS.— 1.  The  prophetic  bar kf/round.— The 
missionary  spirit  and  aims  of  Christianity  have 
their  beginnings  in  the  history,  literature,  and 
character  of  the  Jewish  people.  The  OT,  esi)eci- 
ally  in  the  portions  which  express  the  ideals  and 
spirit  of  prophecy,  is  full  of  principles  and  promises 
which  find  their  fulfilment  in  the  world-wide 
mission  of  Christianity  (Horton,  T^ic  Bible  as  a 
Missionnry  Book).  Tlie  proselytizing  energy  of 
the  Jews  in  the  last  cent.  B.C.  and  in  the  time  of 
our  Lord  (*  Ye  compass  sea  and  land  to  make  one 
proselyte,*  Mt  23**)  is  a  partial  outcome  of  ideas 
and  instincts  which  were  long  inherent  in  tlie  race. 
These  wide  and  lofty  prophetic  aims  had  to  struggle 
against  particularist  tendencies,  which  made  tlie 
Jews  one  of  the  most  narrow  and  exclusive  of  the 
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sprang  from  a,  peopie  whose  predoniinant  character- 
istica  were  piide  in  racial  privileges,  exivectatioa  of 
national  greatness,  and  contempt  for  all  who  were 
not  of  the  seed  of  Abraham.  But  the  missionary 
activities  and  luma  of  Christianity  cannot  be  rightly 
understood  apart  from  tlie  gradual  development  of 
missionai^  ideas  which  took  place  in  the  course  of 
Jewish  history.  The  words  applied  to  John  the 
Baptist  in  relation  U>  Christ  might  be  applied  to 
the  Jewish  race,  '  Behold,  I  tiend  my  messenger 
before  thy  face,  which  shall  preiiare  thy  way  before 
thee  '  (Mk  1').  These  genninai  missionary  coDcep- 
trions  and  movements  found  their  end  and  fuJnl- 
ment  in  the  Person  and  work  of  Jesus  Clirist,  and 
in  the  work  which  He  originated,  Ue  absorbed 
and  enlarged  them,  giving  them  such  definitenoss 
and  fulness  that  they  ajipear  to  be  derived  entirely 
from  Him ;  for  the  spirit,  aims,  and  motives  of 
missions  are  distinctively  Christian,  and  Chris- 
tianity is  essentially  a  missionary  religion. 

2.  T/ie  ritusionari/  character  qf  our  Lord, — He 
regarded  Himself  as  a  missionary.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  His  work  in  Galilee  He  applied  to  Himself 
the  words  of  Isaiah  (SI'},  'The spirit  of  the  Lord 
God  is  upon  me,  because  he  hath  anointed  me  to 

fireach  the  gospel  Ut  the  poor,  be  hath  sent  me  to 
leol  the  brokenhearted,'  etc.  (Lk  4'°-  ").  He  fre- 
quently describes  Himself  as  one  '  who  was  sent.' 
as  when  He  says,  '  he  that  receiveth  me,  receiveth 
him  that  sent  me'  (rir  iraartlXami,  *ie,  Mt  lO")  i 
'  as  the  living  Father  hath  sent  me '  (iirtaTttXlt  iie. 
Jn  %'") ;  •  the  Father  which  hath  sent  me  '  (6  wi^if'ai 
IK,  Jn  6").  The  references  to  His  being  'sent'  ore 
most  frequent  in  John. 


ol   Hi*  mlHior 
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rongly  emphaaiMd.    They 

«  to  be 'fishers  of  men' (Mkl"  II  Mt  4").    Jesus 


ordained  them  that '  they  might  be  with  hira,  and 
that  he  might  send  them  forth  to  preach '  {KTipiaativ. 
Mk  3").  The  training  was  not  only  educative  but 
practical.  After  a  period  of  private  intercourse 
He  sent  the  Twelve  forth  two  by  two,  as  heralds 
to  proclaim  (jnipilinrnip)  that  ■  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  (or  of  God)  was  at  hand '  (Mk6'llMt  Hf'll 
Lk  9*).  There  U  recorded  by  Lk.  (10'-")  another 
mission  of  Heyenty,  also  sent  fortli  two  and  two,  who 
were  to  go  H-ith  the  same  message  to  every  city  and 
place  to  which  He  Himself  was  about  to  come. 
From  the  words  'also  others'  ([koI]  iripoit,  Lk  10') 
it  is  probably  to  be  understood  that  the  Twelve 
were  not  included  in  this  mission.  In  both  missions 
of  the  disciples,  the  work  they  had  to  do  was  evan- 
gelistic in  relation  to  the  people,  and  educative  in 
relation  to  theinaelves.  There  may  have  been  other 
raissions  which  have  not  been  recorded,  for  Mk. 
uses  the  snggestive  phrase,  '  He  began  to  send  them 
forth  two  l.y  two'  (8')  i  but  the  influence  of  such 
work  on  tim  training  of  the  disciples,  cspcciallv  in 
giving  them  a  firm  grasp  of  the  gospel  they  had  to 
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preach,  is  incateulable.  Not  a  little  of  the  teach, 
lug  of  Jesus  which  we  have  in  the  (.iojj|h:I.s  may 
have  taken  its  present  shape  from  the  frequeut 
repetition  of  their  message. 

4.  The  limils  mthin  winch  the  personal  arurk  uf 
Jetua  ic«s  confined  were  declared  by  HinMeif:  '1 
am  not  sent  but  nnto  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of 
Israel'  (Mt  15^).  Uuring  the  time  of  His  personal 
ministry  the  work  of  the  disciples  was  similarly 
limited.  In  sending  them  forth.  He  said,  '(>o  not 
into  the  way  of  the  Gentiles,  and  into  any  city  of 
the  Samaritans  enter  ye  not :  but  go  rather  to  the 
lost  sheep  of  the  honse  of  Israel '  (Mt  iO"' ").  This 
restriction,  given  at  such  a  time,  is  of  great  im- 
portance, for  it  is  an  indication  tliat  the  idea  of  a 
mission  outside  the  bounds  of  the  Jewish  people 
the  minds  of  the  disciples  when  they  were 


ciples  had  not  thought  of  such  a  miasion  as  a 
possibility.  It  is  an  entire  misreading  of  the 
Gospel  history  to  imagine  that  the  glorious  concep- 
tion of  n  world-wide  mission  was  an  afterthought, 
which  only  occurred  to  the  disciples,  or  was  sug- 
gested to  them,  after  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord. 
The  limitations  which  were  so  carefully  laid  down 
were  temporary,  and  were  evidently  regarded  as 
temporary.  Even  in  declaring  that  He  was  sent 
but  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Isntel,  He  had 
also  said,  '  Let  the  children  first  be  filled '  (Mk  V"). 
The  reasons  for  the  limitation  were  adeq^uate.  The 
disciples  had  to  be  fully  trained  ;  the  Kingdom  of 
God  had  l«  be  preached  to  the  people  who  had 
been  disciplined  by  the  providence  of  God  to  receive 
it ;  the  gos[iel  had  to  be  completed  bj>  the  full  dis- 
closure of  the  redemption  of  grace,  in  the  death 
and  resurrection  of  the  Saviour. 
S.  Indications  of  a  ivorld  inUsion  in  the  teaching 


a  universal  mission,  there  are  indications  that  the 
world-wide  view  was  brought  before  the  minds  of 
the  disciples  prior  to  the  time  when  the  great  com- 
mission was  given.  The  disciples  were  to  be  '  the 
salt  of  the  earth '  and  '  the  lii;ht  of  the  world  '  (Mt 
a"-  '*).  When  Jesus  praiaetT  tlie  faith  of  the  cen- 
turion of  Capernaum,  He  said,  '  Many  shall  ™me 
from  the  ea-'tt  and  from  the  west,  and  shall  sit  down 
with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of 
God'  (Mt  8";  cf.  al.so  the  same  passage  in  l.k.  in 
another  connexion,  where  He  adds,  as  if  in  refer- 
ence to  the  preference  wliich  the  Jews  had  received. 
'  Behold  there  are  last  which  shall  be  first,  and 
there  are  Grst  which  shall  be  last,'  Lk  IS""-").  So 
also,  when  defending  the  woman  who  had  anointed 
Him  with  the  box  ot  ointment,  He  said,  '  Verily  I 
say  unto  ^ou.  Wheresoever  this  gospel  shall  be 
preached  in  the  whole  world,  this  .  .  .  shall  be 
told  for  a  memorial  of  her'  (Mt  25").  Then  He 
warned  the  disci})les.  saying,  '  Ye  shall  be  brought 
before  governors  and  kings  for  my  sake,  for  a  testi- 
mony fmainst  them  and  the  Gentiles'  (Mt  lu"). 
Many  of  the  parables  have  references  to  or  sugges- 
tions of  a  future  extension  of  work  among  the 
Gentiles.  In  the  interpretation  of  the  parable  uf 
the  Tares  (one  of  the  earlier  parables)  it  is  said 
that  '  the  field  is  the  world '  (Mt  13").  In  the  later 
series  of  parables,  as  in  that  of  the  Vineyard  and 
the  Husbandmen,  it  is  said,  'The  kingdom  of  Hud 
shall  be  taken  away  from  you,  and  shall  be  given 
to  a  nation  bringing  forth  the  fruits  thereof  (Mt 
21") ;  in  the  Marriage  Feast  the  direction  is  fouiid, 
'  Go  ye  .  .  .  into  the  highways,  and  as  many  as  yc 
shall  find,  bid  to  the  marriage '(Mt  22*,  LkU^);  m 
the  ahoep  and  the  Goats  there  is  a  picture  of  the 
judgment  of  'all  nations'  (Mt  SS**).  Direct  in 
timations  of  a  world  mission  are  not  awanting, 
as  in  the  apocalyptic  disi.'ourses  in  the  Synoptics, 
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which  are  prefaced  with  a  declaration  of  the  de- 
fitmction  of  the  Temple  ('There  shall  not  be  left 
one  stone  upon  another  which  shall  not  be  thrown 
down/  Mt  24^  Mk  13\  Lk  21%  and  contain  the 
announcement  that  *this  gospel  of  the  kingdom 
shall  be  preached  in  all  the  world,  for  a  witness  to 
all  the  nations '  (Mt  24 ^^  ||  Mk  id'*").  In  the  Fourth 
Gospel  the  evidence  of  a  world  view  as  part  of  the 
instruction  given  to  the  disciples  is  very  plain. 
After  saving  that  He  lavs  down  *  his  life  for  the 
«heep  *  ( Jn  10^),  Jesus  adds,  '  Other  sheep  I  have, 
which  are  not  of  this  fold  :  them  also  I  must  bring, 
and  they  shall  hear  my  voice  *  (v.").  In  connexion 
with  the  visit  of  the  Greeks,  He  uttered  the  preg- 
nant and  impressive  prophecy,  '  I,  if  I  be  lift^  up 
from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me'  (12^); 
and  a  little  further  on  in  the  same  chapter  we  find 
the  words,  '  I  came  not  to  judge  the  world,  but  to 
save  the  world*  (12^).  In  the  private  converse  of 
our  Lord  and  His  disciples,  in  the  last  days  of  the 
earthly  ministry,  the  vision  of  the  world  is  re- 
peatedly brought  before  the  minds  of  the  disciples 
as  the  object  of  the  Saviour's  thought  and  the 
scope  of  the  disciples'  mission,  as— <  T&t  the  world 
may  know  that  i  love  the  Father  .  .  .  even  so  I 
do  (Jn  14*^) ;  '  As  thou  hast  sent  me  into  the 
world,  even  so  have  I  also  sent  them  into  the 
world'  (17";  also  12«-«  16«-"  W-^).  Judas  (not 
lacariot)  is  even  represented  as  asking,  *  How  is  it 
that  thou  wilt  manifest  thyself  unto  us  and  not 
unto  the  world?'  (14^),  as  if  the  limitation  of  His 
work  was  a  source  of  perplexity  to  him.  Unless 
we  are  to  regard  the  Gospefs  as  entirely  un- 
historical,  and  all  such  universal  references  as  due 
to  the  mind  of  the  Church  (which  would  then  be 
greater  than  its  Lord)  at  a  later  time,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  disciples  were  aware  of  the 
world-wide  character  of  the  work  they  were  to 
undertake.  The  frequency  of  the  world  references 
in  the  earthly  niinistiy  may  to  some  extent  account 
for  the  fact  that  the  missionary  commission  is 
mentioned  only  once  in  each  of  the  Gospels  (Mt 
28»-»  II  Mk  16»»  H  Jn  20*1  jj  Lk  24«-«).  and  m  Ac  l^. 
For  it  is  recognized  that  it  is  only  in  the  brief 
reoordB  of  the  risen  life  of  Jesus  that  the  universal 
mission  of  the  disciples  is  explicitly  expressed  in 
the  form  of  a  command.  But  that  is  no  reason  for 
imagining  that  it  was  an  afterthought  of  Jesus,  or 
«n  addition  put  into  His  month  b^  followers  of  a 
later  time.  The  universal  commission  is  given 
then,  because  that  is  the  time  to  which  it  belongs. 
Tlie  work  of  redemption  had  been  '  finished ' ;  the 
gospel  was  completed ;  the  limitations  which  had 
restricted  its  extension  were  no  longer  necessary. 
The  intimations  of  a  universal  mission,  which  hod 
been  given  before,  were  carried  to  their  inevitable 
conclusion  in  the  majestic  commission  :  *  All  author- 
ity is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  (lO 
Te  into  all  the  world,  make  disciples  of  all  nations, 
baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  teaching  them  to 
observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded 
you:  and,  lo,  I  am  >\'ith  you  all  the  days,  unto 
the  oonsommation  of  the  age '  (xdtras  rdf  rijupat  itas 
T^  ctfrr€\elat  rod  alQvos,  Mt  •28'*«-*').  The  universal 
note  predominates  the  whole  passage.  There  is 
(i.)  the  claim  of  universal  authority;  (ii.)  the 
direction  to  a  universal  field ;  (iii.)  the  universality 
of  what  is  to  be  taught  ('all  things  whatsoever  I 
have  commanded  you  ) ;  (iv.)  the  promise  of  a  uni- 
versal presence,  'Lo,  I  am  with  you  all  the  days, 
onto  the  consummation  of  the  age.' 

6b  The  genuineness  of  the  missionary  commission 
has  been  ^pravely  questioned.  In  Mk.  it  appears 
in  the  ckismg  section  (16^'*'),  which  is  now  gener- 
9Sij  regarded  as  an  addition  by  a  later  hand,  pos- 
sibly by  the  presbjrter  Aristion,  who,  according  to 
FapiM,  was  'a  disciple  of  the  Lord'  (F.  C.  Cony- 


beare.  Expositor,  iv.  viii.  [1893]  241  ff.  ;  but  see 
Aristion).  All  critics  admit  the  antiquity  of  the 
passage,  and  it  may  be  accepted  as  *  embodying  a 
true  Apostolic  tradition '  (Salinond  in  Hastings'  DB 
ui.  p.  2i>3*'). 

Tiie  passage  in  Mt.  (28'^'*^)  is  characterized  as  '  a 
later  appendix '  (Moflatt,  Historical  N2\  p.  647) 
entirely  on  account  of  its  contents.  The  indica- 
tions (in  a  ditlerent  order)  of  its  lateness  are  said 
to  be— (1.)  its  incipient  Trinitarianism,  (ii.)  the 
Trinitarian  formula  of  baptism,  which  is  found 
nowhere  else  in  the  NT.  To  these  is  added,  (iii.) 
that  the  first  disciples  could  hardly  have  known  of 
the  universal  mission,  or  else  they  lived  in  flagrant 
disobedience  to  their  Master's  solemn  command, 
and  only  reluctantly  recognized  its  fulfilment  in 
the  Pauline  gospel.  But  it  may  be  said,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  to  (i.),  that  the  incipient  Trini- 
tarianism of  the  NT  is  such  a  daring  conception, 
e8f>ecially  to  men  who  had  been  trained  in  the 
strict  monotheism  of  Judaism,  that  its  existence 
can  hardly  be  explained  without  some  word  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  in  relation  to  it,  such  as  that  which  Mt. 
records.  How  are  we  to  account  for  the  '  incipient 
Trinitarianism '  of  the  Pauline  benediction — *  The 
grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  love  of  God, 
and  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost '  (2  Co  13^^) 
— if  there  were  no  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus  to 
justify  it?  As  to  (ii.),  the  baptismal  formula,  as 
it  has  been  called,  may  nut  have  been  a  formula. 
It  may  have  been  the  mistake  of  a  later  time  to 
regard  it  as  such.  If  it  was  not  a  formula,  there 
wa^  nothing  to  hinder  the  Apostles  and  otiiers  from 
baptizing  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  (*  The  Bap- 
tismal Formula,'  by  J.  H.  Bernard  in  Expositor ^ 
VI.  V.  [1902]  43  ft*. ).  (iii. )  The  apparent  inaction  of 
the  disciples  may  not  have  been  due  to  ignorance 
or  disobedience.  The  command  as  given  in  Lk. 
and  Acts  indicates  a  gradually  widening  sphere  of 
operations,  in  Jerusiuem  and  Juda-a,  in  Samaria, 
and  unto  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  The 
difficulties  and  persecution  which  the  Apostles  en- 
countered at  the  beginning  of  their  work  may  have 
been  to  them  a  proof  that  the  time  had  not  yet 
come  when  they  could  leave  the  nearer  and 
narrower  fields  and  go  forth  to  the  Gentiles.  If 
any  reliance  i»  to  be  placed  on  Acts  as  an  historical 
document,  it  is  abundantly  evident  tiiat  the  first 
disciples  did  know  of  the  world  mission,  and  that 
they  were  moving  in  the  line  of  their  instructions. 
For  in  his  iintt  recorded  utterance  SSt.  Teter  btrikes 
the  universal  note  repeatedly.  He  quotes  the 
words  of  Joel  in  explanation  ot  what  had  ha])]>eiied 
at  Pentecost,  saying,  '  it  shall  come  to  i)a>s  in  tlie 
last  days,  saith  God,  that  I  will  pour  out  of  my 
Spirit  upon  all  flesh''  (Ac  2"),  *  And  it  sliall  come 
to  pass,  that  whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name  of 
the  Lord  shall  be  saved'  (v.-^).  He  cluses  his 
appeal  to  the  people  witli  the  assurance  that  *  tlie 
promise  is  unto  you,  and  to  your  children,  and  to 
all  that  are  afar  oil',  even  as  many  a^  the  Lord 
our  God  shall  call '  (v.*).  Then  in  i"^^-  there  is  the 
recognition  of  the  coming  of  Christ  as  a  fulfilment 
of  prophecy,  as  a  carrying  out  of  the  covenant 
made  with  Abraham  ('And  in  thy  hccd  sliull  all 
the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed ') ;  further,  in 
the  words,  '  Unto  you  first  (iod,  having  raised  uji 
his  Servant  (xats),  sent  him  to  bless  you,'  there  is 
the  recognition  of  a  wider  field  to  l)e  entered  in 
due  time.  The  great  declaration,  '  Neither  is  there 
salvation  in  any  other  :  for  there  is  no  other  name 
under  heaven  given  among  men,  whereby  we  must 
be  saved'  (4*"''),  is  meaningless,  if  there  was  not 
behind  it  a  consciousness  of  the  universal  character 
of  Christianity,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  universal  mission. 

The  disciples  are  also  seen  to  be  moving  in  the 
line  of  their  instructions.    They  certainly  preached 
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the  gospel  in  Jerusalem  and  in  all  Judsea.  It  is  ' 
also  seen  that  they  preached  it  among  the  Samari- 
tans, towards  whom  Jews  had  as  strone  an  anti- 
pathy as  they  had  towards  Gentiles  (*  Philip  went 
down  to  the  city  of  Samaria  and  preached  Christ 
unto  them.  .  .  .  (Peter  and  John)  preached  the 
gospel  in  many  villages  of  the  Samaritans/  Ac 
§'•  *).  In  a  few  years  after  the  Crucifixion  (Har- 
nack  sa^rs  1,  Ramisay  3,  Lightfoot  4,  Turner  6  or 
7  [in  fixing  the  date  of  St.  Paul's  conversion,  see 
Hastings*  DB,  art.  'Chronology  of  the  NT']) 
the  faith  of  Christ  had  spread  to  Damascus,  and 
had  gained  such  hold  there,  that  Saul  was  sent 
thither  by  the  Sanhedrin  to  brin^  'any  of  the 
Way,'  whom  he  might  find,  bound  to  Jerusalem 
(Ac  9'"*).  Lastly,  some  of  those  who  were  scattered 
abroad  upon  the  persecution  which  arose  about 
Stephen  went  as  far  as  to  Antioch,  and  preached 
the  word  to  the  Greeks  ("EXXi/vas,  the  reading 
adopted  by  Tischendorf,  Nestle,  etc.);  and  when 
tidings  of  these  things  came  to  the  Church  at 
Jerusalem,  they  sent  forth  Barnabas  to  visit  and 
help  them  (which  he  did  by  finding  Saul  of  Tarsus, 
Ac  ll»»-«). 

Taking  Turner's  estimate  as  above  (though  we 
prefer  Ramsay's),  the  gospel  was  firmly  estabiislied 
m  Damascus  (and  in  Antioch)  6  or  7  years  after  the 
Crucifixion.  The  trouble  which  arose  about  Stephen 
marked  the  close  of  the  comparatively  peaceful  pro- 
gress of  the  Church.  The  hidden  cleavage  between 
Judaism  and  Cliristianity  then  became  apparent, 
and  an  entirely  new  situation  resulted,  which 
affected  tliose  within  and  without  the  Church. 
The  sympathy  of  the  Jews  (Ac  2*^)  towards  the 
Christians  had  become  antipathy  (12^- ').  The 
persecution  created  anxieties  which  naturally  ab- 
sorbed tlie  attention  of  the  leaders.  Coming  as  it 
did  when  the  Church  had  been  extended  through- 
out Palestine,  the  persecution  may  have  arrested 
tlie  forward  movement  which,  in  accordance  with 
the  line  of  progress  sketched  out  in  Ac  1*,  had 
then  become  due.  A  little  consideration  of  the 
difficulties  which  affect  the  progress  of  modem 
missions  in  different  countries  might  lead  to  a 
better  understanding  of  the  situation  in  the  Apos- 
tolic age,  and  to  a  higher  appreciation  of  the 
results  which  the  first  missionaries  achieved. 

The  dispute  in  the  early  Church  in  relation  to 
the  Gentiles,  regarding  M'hich  so  much  has  been 
made,  was  not  about  preaching  the  gospel  to 
them,  but  about  the  conditions  on  which  they 
were  to  receive  salvation  and  be  admitted  into  the 
Church.  No  instructions  on  these  matters  had 
been  given  by  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  difference  of 
opinion  was  inevitable  until  the  truth  was  made 

Slain.  St.  Peter's  reluctance  to  go  to  Cornelius 
id  not  arise  from  any  unwillingness  to  preach  to 
him,  but  from  the  natural  shrinking  of  a  strict  Jew 
from  entering  the  house  of  a  Gentile.  The  accusa- 
tion which  was  brought  against  him  at  Jerusalem 
by  those  who  were  of  the  circumcision  was,  not 
that  he  had  preached  the  gospel  to  a  Gentile,  but 
that  he  had  gone  in  to  *men  uncircumoised  and 
had  eaten  with  them '  (Ac  1 1").  It  was  *  they  of  the 
circumcision,'  and  not  the  first  disciples,  who  glori- 
fied God,  saying,  *Then  hath  God  also  to  the 
Gentiles  granted  repentance  unto  life'  (Ac  11**). 
These  considerations  are  sufficient  to  establish  the 
knowledge  of  the  missionary  command  by  the  first 
discii)les,  and  to  account  for  the  apparent  delay  (if 
any)  in  carrying  it  out. 

7.  The  progress  of^  misaion  toork  within  the  NT 
record. — The  order  is  admirably  given  by  Turner 
in  his  art.  'Chronology  of  the  NT'  in  Hastings' 
DB.  He  says  that  *  the  picture  in  Acts  is  cut  up, 
as  it  were,  into  six  panels,  each  labelled  with  a 
general  summary  of  nrogress ' ;  and  his  arrangement 
IS  adopted  here.    First  stage,  the  beginnmg  at 


Jerusalem  (Ac  l'-6^) ;  second  stage,  the  extension 
of  the  Church  throughout  Palestine  (Ac  6*^-9**) ; 
third  stage,  the  extension  of  the  Church  to  Antioch 
(Ac  9"*-12**) ;  fourth  stage,  the  extension  of  tlie 
Church  to  Asia  Minor,  as  a  result  of  St.  Paul's 
first  missionary  journey  (Ac  12**-16*) ;  fifth  stage, 
the  extension  of  the  (jhurch  to  Europe,  resulting 
from  St.  Paul's  second  missionary  journey  ( A.c  16"- 
1^) ;  sixth  stage,  the  extension  of  the  Church  to 
Rome  (Ac  19»i-28«i).  While  that  is  the  view  of 
progress  which  is  presented  in  Acts,  it  is  not  to  be 
taken  as  complete.  It  exhibits  for  the  most  part 
the  movement  as  connected  with  the  great  mis- 
sionaries, St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  The  labours  of 
the  majority  of  the  company  of  the  Apostles  are 
not  recorded,  and  their  activity  might  to  some 
extent  modify  the  above  order  of  progression. 
Missionary  enthusiasm  also  was  not  confined  to- 
the  Apostles.  Unnamed  disciples,  as  in  the  case  of 
Antioch  (Ac  11^),  and  certainly  also  in  the  case  of 
Rome,  may  have  carried  the  gospel  into  many 
places  of  which  no  mention  is  made.  But  for 
general  purposes  the  sketch  as  given  above  repre- 
sents the  line  of  advance  up  to  the  year  A.D.  70. 
Progress  after  that  belongs  to  the  general  history 
of  missions. 

LiTBRATUiu.— Horton,  Bibie  as  a  Miisionary  Book ;  Bruce, 
Training  of  tht  Tw^vt ;  Latham,  Pattor  Pastorum ;  Hort, 
JudaisUc  Christianity:  Selby,  J^inistry  qf  the  Lord  Jetu*^ 
pp.  86-118;  Moffatt,  Historical  NT,  pp.  647-650;  Lambert, 
Soemmente  in  the  NT,  pp.  88ff.,  234  ff. ;  F.  C.  Conybeare,  Ex- 
positor, lY.  viii.  [18931 241-254 ;  J.  H.  Bernard,  ib.  vi.  v.  [1902] 
43 ff. ;  H.  B.  Swete,  %b.  vi.  vi.  [1903]  241  ff. ;  art  *  Baptism'  in 
Hastings' DA  JOHN  liEID. 

MITE.— See  Money. 

MOGKERT.  —  The  Evangelists  relate  in  the 
Passion  history  a  series  of  narratives  describing 
the  brutal  mockery  of  Jesus  by  the  authorities  and 
by  their  soldiers  and  servants.  The  passages  are 
the  following:  (a)  Mk  14«=Mt  28<"«=Lk  22««  ; 
(6)  Lk  23"  ;  (c)  Mk  15  "-»=Mt  2727-31 =Jn  V3^^. 

There  is  no  necessity  to  regard  these  stories  as  duplicates. 
A  person  who  was  condemn^  for  the  clahns  that  Jesus  was 
•apposed  to  put  forward  was  likely  to  meet  with  derision  and 
bruudity  at  ever>'  turn.  Of  course,  if  the  story  that  Jesus  was 
sent  to  Herod,  which  is  peculiar  to  Lk.,  is  unhistorical,  the 
second  of  the  stories  would  have  to  be  struck  out.  If,  however, 
that  narrative  is  historical,  and  there  is  no  cogent  reason  for 
doubtii^  it,  it  was  perfectlv  natural  that  Herod  and  his  guards 
should  mock  one  who  claimed  to  be  king.  It  is  p<»sih]e,  in- 
deed, that  the  narratives  may  have  exerte<l  an  influence  u|X)n 
each  other,  but  nothing  compels  us  to  affirm  that  any  of  them 
is  unhistoricaL 

The  first  narrative  records  the  mockery  and  ill- 
treatment  inflicted  on  Jesus  immediately  after  His 
condemnation  by  the  Sanhedrin.  Two  stages  are 
mentioned  in  Mark.  The  first  consisted  of  spitting, 
blindfolding,  buffeting,  and  the  request  that  He 
should  propnesy.  Then,  following  this,  we  have  a 
statement  as  to  the  attendants,  the  meaning  of 
which  is  not  perfectly  clear.  Tlie  better  reading 
in  Mk  14"  is  (\a^ov.  Several  MSS,  however,  read 
fjSaXXoy  or  (^aXov  (see  Field).  It  is  not  quite  clear 
how  we  should  translate  or  explain  tlie  better 
reading.  Swete  renders  *they  caught  Him  with 
blows,*  others  *they  took  Him  in  charge  with 
blows.*  /KLirlfffiaa'ip  means  blows  with  the  open 
hand,  not  blows  with  the  rod.  Another  (luestion 
touches  the  authors  of  this  outrage.  According  to 
Mt.,  it  is  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrin.  This 
seems  to  be  Mk.'s  meaning  also,  except  that  he 
limits  it  to  *8ome.'  He  mentions  the  servants  at 
the  close.  Lk.  represents  the  attendants  who  had 
charge  of  Jesus  as  alone  concerned.  Difficulties 
are  also  raised  by  the  command  to  prophesy.  Mt. 
and  Lk.  both  explain  it  as  a  challenge  to  Jesus  to 
prophesy  who  it  was  that  smote  Him.  This  in 
itself  is  perfectly  natural,  but  it  implies  that  Jesus- 
was  blindfoldea,  though  there  is  no  reference  to 
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this  in  Mt.,  and  it  ia  omitted  by  D  and  Syr  ***  in 
Mark.  Even  if  original  in  Mk.,  it  may  imply  that 
Jeaus  was  condemned  to  death  (cf.  'they  oorered 
Uiiman'B  face,'  Est  7°),  rather  than  that  He  was 
blindfolded  bo  tliat  He  mijjht  he  asked  to  propheiy 
who  struck  Him.  Accordingly,  the  nieouing  niav 
be  'foretell  the  future,'  either  generally  oi  witu 
a  speiitic  reference  to  His  own  fate,  or  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple,  which  Ue  had  been 
accused  of  predicting. 

The  second  muckery,  that  before  Herod,  is  free 
from  the  element  of  physical  ill-treatment.  Jeans 
is  simply  arrayei!  in  Tuyal  garments,  and  a  mock- 
ing homage  is  paid  to  llim ;  then  He  is  sent  hack 
to  Pilate.  Lk  23'°""  is  omitted,  it  is  true,  in 
Syr  "^1  and  is  regarded  by  Wellhausen  a.t  a  later 
addition  (see  his  note  on  the  passage  and  on  23"). 

The  third  mockery  is  tliat  by  the  Roman  soldiers 
aft«r  the  condemnation  by  I'ilate.  This  narrative 
is  omitted  by  Lk.  but  recorded  by  John.  The 
soldiers  take  Jesus  into  the  I'rfetonum  and  sum- 
mon the  whole  of  tlicir  company.  Then  they 
clothe  Him  in  purple  and  put  a  crown  of  tlioms 
upon  His  head  ;  then  tbey  do  homaeie  to  Uim, 
aalnting  Him  bh  king  of  the  Jews.  They  keep  on 
striking  Him  on  the  head  with  a  reed,  spitting 
upon  mm,  and  bending  the  knee  to  Him  in  mock 
homage.  To  tliis  account  (of  Mk.)  >It.  adds,  lirst, 
that  before  clothing  Him  in  tlie  robes  they  divested 
Him  of  His  garments,  and  that  they  put  a  reed  in 
His  right  hand,  and  subsequently  took  it  from  Him 
and  struck  Him  on  the  head  witli  it.  Here  Mt.'s 
aecount  deserves  preferent'e,  for  it  it  intrinsically 

Srobable  that  the  reed  should  have  been  (riven 
[im  as  a  sceptre  before  it  was  used  to  Bmit«  Uim. 
Jn.'s  account  is  brief ;  he  does  not  mention  the 
reed,  bat  says  that  they  cave  Him  blows  with  the 
hand.  It  b  a  mark  of  historicity  in  the  Gospel 
narratives  that  tlie  Sanhedrists  are  repretiented  as 
mocking  tlie  claims  of  Jesus  to  be  a  pro|ihet, 
whereas  the  Roman  soldiers,  quite  uninterested  in 
His  prophetie  character,  mock  His  claims  to  be  a 
king,  which  would  not  be  bo  ready  a  subject  of 
jestiD|^  with  the  Jews,  thoneli  they  mocked  Him 
for  His  pretensions  to  be  a  king  of  Israel  as  He 
hong  upon  the  cross. 

Im  rocent  years  quite  new  signiScance  has  been 
attached  to  the  mockery.  Wendland  in  his  art 
'  Jems  als  Satamalion-Ktini;.' '  (Hermca,  xxxiii.  1T5- 
179}  pnt  forward  the  view  that  the  Koman  soldiers 
ridiculed  Christ's  royal  and  Divine  claims  by  at- 
tiring Him  in  the  dress  of  kine  Saturn.  J.  ti. 
Fraier  urges  as  an  objection  to  this  that,  while  it 
ia  posmble  that  the  Saturnalia  may  have  been 
celebrated  in  Jenmalem  at  what  seems  to  have  been 
ita  original  date  in  March,  it  is  much  more  likely 
that  it  was  really  held  in  December,  which,  of 
course,  does  not  harmonize  with  the  tinie  of  year 
at  which  the  Crucifixion  took  place,  Vraxer  himself 
tliinks  that  it  resembled  much  more  closely  the 
treatment  of  the  mock  king  of  the  Sactea.  He 
translates  Dio  Chrysostom's  description  as  follows : 
'They  take  one  of  the  prisoners  condemned  to 
death  and  seat  him  upon  the  king's  throne,  and 
ipve  him  the  king's  raiment,  and  let  him  lord  it 
and  drink  and  run  riot  and  use  the  king's  concu- 
tanea  dnring  these  days,  and  no  man  prevents  him 
from  doing  just  what  lie  likeM,  But  afterwards 
tbey  strip  and  scourge  and  crucify  him '  (Frazer, 
GMt»Bmtgh\'u\.  187). 

Fn^  sniui  Uikt  the  Jewteh  Feut  ot  Porlm  vu  ■  continu. 
(ieoof  tba^cn,  mod  b«  conjcctuna  that  tliEjewg  rnniUrtj 
(nanikd  s  condamned  criminal  to  plij  s  trai^i:  part  In  (hu 
lHtii«l,  and  that  J«u  pcildiad  in  Ui*  character  ot  Hamr 
Bi  sdnHi  Om  dUDeoHv  caused  bjr  Hit  turt  Uwt  Pnrim  ftU 

SMBtb  Mors  pMKXtr,  Dnt  b<  put>  tomrd  variou "~ 

'-"—■■■    —    -       TIb  Blinks  that  powiNf 
lis  data  ol  the  Crucllliilc 

'      IS  thatthiiliiwrhaiMn 


«ml  to  a  Rioach  arlt«-  ao  u  ni 
cetebnwd  Uib  FhuioI  Pl 


that  powibly  the  1 
king  o(  the  S.luni> 
o(  flanian.  Vet  u 
but  bv  Roman  Bolil 


thifty  days  uJowed  to  the  iihJGk 
lowed  toUie human  npreientallve 
kei7  In  queitlon  waa  not  by  Jcwi 
lueation  adHa  whether  tha;  hvuM 


Jei^  belicii  th 


they  oaf  have  tallen  I 


unablj  Jew*.  Thui  On  Crudflilon  on  tbig  vIch'  n-u  not  a 
uiiuhment  apactallv  deel^eii  for  Cbrlit,  but  merely  the  Fata 
nli^h  uiDualiy  befell  the  malelactor  who  plajed  Haman.  It  it 
...  — ^,..  ji™..-..,..  ,_  .1,  nutjidve  tbuK  i;aln  ralicl. 


h1  yet  aoquleicof , 
11^  had  the  power  to  rilotn  Uhn.  Thli  Is  due  to  the  Eacl  that 
oioeune  had  to  be  given  up  to  ptay  thK  part  of  Hanian.  Affahi, 
>oiild  niato  hare  ventuIM  lo  put  over  the  crosa  the  inBCripUon 
divlarlnK  that  Janu  was  kliij  or  the  Itvi*  with  a  tyrant  to 
;:^oomy  and  aoipLdoua  aa  ^benua,  unlen  Lt  had  been  a  formula 
at  Ions  nvidlDE  and  manled  aa  quite  Inoocuoui:;  Stnix  Jeius 
rt'ionented  Hainan,  It  la  goEi^iCed  that  Barabbai  repreaented 
Mordacal ;  and  If  ao.  he  wai  probably  releaied  in  order  to  play 


BaidlMi  One '  in  Penla,  nlcnid 
Tlie  name  Banhbaa.  Fnxer  aiugeita, 
ukcnly  ngarded  M  a  pernnaTDami 


by  La|(a)de  in  hla  i" 


lr1)Eln>liy  Banian  and 
Lted  the  dead  and  the 
other  the  risen  lielty.    The  iame  penon  probably  played  both 
parU.  he  who  ivM  Mordceaj  one  yoar  waa  Hanian  the  next 

This  ingenious  theory  is  open  to  the  mont  serious 
objections.  Some  of  these  have  been  stated  by 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang;  in  the  very  elaborate  inveatiga- 
Liun  he  given  in  Manic  and  Religion.  It  in  very 
ditticult  to  make  good  the  identihcation  of  Purim 
with  the  SacoMi  even  if  Fraxer's  interprelation  of 
the  Sacica  could  hold  goud,  which  \f  ver}'  doubtful. 
It  is  also  very  improwible  that  a  victim  wan  actu- 
ally erutiiiea  in  tlie  character  of  Haman  by  the 
Jews.  There  is  not  a  «hred  of  evidence  to  make 
such  a  suggestion  plaimible.  And  when  we  come 
tu  apply  It  to  the  Gositel  history,  the  theory  be- 
ccinica  more  improbable  than  ever.  The  licence 
.iliowed  to  'the  Beardless  One'  was  such  that  he 
U.A.-I  permitted,  if  the  aliui>keej)erB  did  not  give  him 
what  he  wished  durint;  his  nde  through  the  city, 
t'>  appropriate  everythiug  they  had  in  tlieir  hIidus. 
it  is  not  eany  to  see  any  real  parallel  between  tiiis 
iind  the  o\'ertuming  of  the  money -changers'  tables 
iLnd  driving  out  of  their  sheep  and  oxen  from  the 
Temple  bj-  Jesus-  There  is  all  the  difference  be- 
tween a  raid  on  the  shopkeepers  for  personal 
plunder  and  the  cleanxing  of  the  Temple  from  an 
intolerable  abuse-      Jesus  would   not   have  been 


of  a  power  He  possessed  as  the  representative 
of  Haman.  Moreover,  Frarer's  theorj"  involves 
our  rejection  of  the  Johannine  date  for  the  cleans, 
ing  of  the  Temiile,  although  that  date  has  much 
that  can  be  saiu  in  its  favonr.  Apart  from  thi:*, 
hiiwever,  one  insuperable  diUiculty  remains-  It  ia 
quite  possible  that  Jestia  should  have  suHered  in 
any  character  chosen  for  Him  by  those  who  coni- 
juuseil  His  death.  In  that  respect  He  was  a  pa.'is- 
ive  victim.  But  it  is  quite  incredible  that  He 
nliould  have  ]>articipat«d  in  thebe  ceremonies  of 
His  own  free  will,  or  have  given  any  colour  what- 
ever to  superstitions  of  that  kind.  It  is  accord- 
inply  out  of  the  question  to  interpret  llie  cleansin;,' 
of  the  Templeas  Frazer  does,  nince  that  wouhi  imply 
that  Jesus  lent  Himself  to  this  festival.  Moreover, 
unless  the  Gospel  narratives  are  altogether  iiiis. 
leading,  Jesus  was  not  in  the  hand-s  of  His  enemiea 
till  the  night  before  Hik  death,  and  therefore  Hia 
triumphal  entry  and  Hiw  attack  on  the  desecration 
of  the  Temple  could  have  been  no  part  of  the  pro- 
grammeof  a  Purim  festival.  TJiere  would  have  been 
no  need  for  secrecy  through  the  fear  of  the  people, 
or  for  the  services  of  the  traitor,  if  the  mockery 
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and  death  were  but  the  last  acts  in  a  longer  drama. 
Nor  are  the  difficulties  in  the  Grospel  narratives 
really  mitigated  by  this  hypothesis.  The  ordinary 
explanation  of  Pilate's  vacillation  and  surrender 
w  perfectly  adequate.  The  procurator  was  so  un- 
popular that  he  dared  not  risk  the  charge  of  treason 
that  might  have  been  launched  against  him  before 
Tiberius  if  he  had  let  a  claimant  to  Messianic  dig- 
nity go  free.  However  convinced  Pilate  may  have 
been  that  Jesus  was  harmless  to  Rome,  nothing 
would  have  been  easier  than  to  bring  a  very  dam- 
aging charge  against  him  before  the  emperor.  Nor 
is  the  title  over  the  cross  to  be  interpreted  along 
Frazer*s  lines.  To  have  let  Jesus  go  would  have 
constituted  a  much  more  valid  basis  of  accusation 
than  to  write  the  title  'This  is  the  king  of  the 
Jews  *  over  His  cross,  for  that  meant  *  This  is  the 
king  of  the  Jews,  and  thus  I  serve  pretenders  to 
the  throne.'  It  mocked  Jesus  and  exasperated  the 
Jews.  To  imagine  that  by  one  course  Pilate  would 
have  escaped  the  charge  of  treason  which  he  would 
have  incurred  by  the  other,  is  indeed  to  strain  out 
the  gnat  and  swallow  the  camel.  If,  as  Frazer 
says,  Pilate  was  obliged  to  give  up  a  prisoner,  and 
all  he  could  do  was  to  choose  him,  he  had  others 
whom  he  might  have  chosen  besides  Jesus  and 
Barabbas.  It  was  a  choice  that  was  dictated  by 
his  position.  He  was  in  the  grip  of  his  past  and 
of  his  dread  of  Tiberius.  Another  point  that  de- 
serves mention  is  that  the  mockery  of  Christ's 
prophetic  claims  is  precisely  parallel  to  the  mock- 
ery of  His  royal  claims.  In  the  one  case  they  bid 
Him  prophesy,  in  the  other  they  dress  Him  up  as 
a  mocK  king  and  pay  Him  a  ribald  homage.  The 
parallelism  shows  us  how  unnecessary  it  is  for  us 
to  seek  for  far-fetched  reasons  to  explain  the  con- 
duct of  the  Roman  soldiers.  Nothing  was  more 
natural  than  that  the  supporters  of  an  alien  em- 
pire should  mock  royal  claims  put  forward  by  one 
who  belonged  to  the  subject  people,  and  no  de- 
rision was  more  effective  than  the  dressing  up  of 
their  victim  as  king.  The  sceptre  served  to  beat 
Him,  and  the  jest  of  the  coronation  was  all  the 
more  piquant  that  the  crown  was  studded  with 
thorns.  As  Mr.  Lan^  reminds  us,  'Wallace  was 
crowned  at  his  trial  with  laurel ' ;  and  Atholl,  who 
was  a  pretender  to  the  crown,  'was  tortured  to 
death  with  a  red-hot  iron  crown '  {Magic  and  Re- 
ligion, p.  203). 

Lastly,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  passage 
from  Dio  Chrysostom  will  not  bear  too  much  weight. 
There  is  a  resemblance  in  the  clothing  with  royal 
robes,  in  the  stripping,  the  scourging,  and  the 
death,  but  there  is  no  resemblance  to  the  royal 
privileges  accorded  to  the  condemned  prisoner,  and 
it  is  also  not  clear  that  the  victim  was  crucified. 
The  Greek  word  used  {^Kpcfiaaap)  may  mean  simply 
that  he  was  hanged,  though  the  other  view  is  more 
probable.  No  stress  can  be  laid  on  the  scourging 
in  the  case  of  Jesus,  for  it  was  the  usual  preliminary 
to  crucifixion,  and  crucifixion  was  unhappily  among 
the  Romans  no  exceptional  form  of  execution. 

LiTBRATUiiB. — In  addition  to  the  Commentaries  and  Lives  of 
Christ,  see  Frazer.  Golden  Bought,  iii.  186-198 ;  A.  Lang,  Magic 
and  Religion,  76-204,  298-306 ;  Vollmer,  Jesus  vnd  das  Sacfe- 
enapfer ;  Eteich,  Der  Kimig  mit  der  Domenkrone. 

Arthur  S.  Peake. 

MONEY.— We  propose  to  treat  first  of  money  in 
general  as  referred  to  in  the  Gospels,  and  after- 
wards of  the  definite  sums  or  coins  which  are  there 
named. 

I.  Money  in  general.— In  the  AV  six  Greek 
words  are  rendered  *  money,*  'tribute  money,*  or 
*  piece  of  money.*  In  two  cases  this  is  a  mistrans- 
lation, and  is  rectified  by  the  RV.  The  words  are 
as  follows  :  1.  dpYvpiov  (Mt  25»»-  ^  28'2-  »,  Mk  14", 
Lk  9*  19"- »  22«).  (In  three  of  the  above  passages 
it  occurs  in  the  plural  without  the  sense  being 


altered ;  thus,  cf.  Mt  25"  with  25=^).  This  word 
originally  means  silver,  hence  silver  money  (also 
tr.  *  pieces  of  silver,*  Mt  27'*  *•«••;  see  below,  under 
'  Stater  *) ;  finallv,  as  silver  was  the  chief  medium 
of  exchange  in  tne  ancient  world,  money  in  general 
(cf.  Fr.  argent),  2.  xa^«o«  (Mk  6*  12*»).  This 
word  originally  means  brass,  hence  coins  of  brass 
(or  copper),  ana,  as  copper  money  circulated  largely 
among  the  common  people,  money  in  general.  3. 
K^pua  (Jn  2")  comes  from  a  verb  meaning  to  cut, 
ana  means  originally  change  or  small  coins.  It  is 
appropriately  used  in  this  passage  for  the  stock-in- 
trade  of  the  money-changers,  a  part  of  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  supply  change  for  larger  sums.  4. 
v6fkur[ia  (Mt  22"^)  comes  from  a  verb  meaning  to 
acknowledge  as  customary  or  lawful.  It  means, 
accordingly,  money  in  the  sense  of  lawful  coin. 
The  wSfjufffUL  ToO  ic/jvaov,  or  tribute  money,  was  the 
currency  in  which  the  Roman  tribute  had  to  be 
paid,  that  is,  the  denarius,  8.  rh.  8(8pax|ia  (Mt  17^ 
AV  *  tribute  money,*  RV  *  the  half-shekel  *).  As  is 
rightly  indicated  by  the  RV,  this  word  is  the  name 
01  a  definite  sum  of  money  which  was  levied  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Temple  (see  below,  under 
*Didrachm').  6.  irraTi^p  (Mt  11^  AV  *  piece  of 
money,'  RV  'shekel*).  Here,  too,  the  AV  is  at 
fault,  the  word  meaning  a  definite  coin  (see  below, 
under  *  Stater  *). 

To  the  above  words  used  for  money  in  general 
(though  under  slightly  diiferent  aspects)  may  Ije 
added  the  comprehensive  description  of  money 
in  Mt  10*  in  terms  of  the  three  metals  used  as 
specie — gold,  silver,  and  brass  (or  copper).  ThLs 
verse  may  be  taken  as  evidence  that  ^old  as  well 
as  sOver  and  copper  coins  circulated  m  Palestine 
in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  although  no  gold  coin  is 
mentioned  in  the  Crospels.  The  current  gold  coin 
was  doubtless  the  Roman  aureus,  frequently  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Mishna  as  a  golden  d^nariiis.  In 
silver  there  was  more  variety.  The  Roman  denarius 
was,  of  course,  lar^ly  in  evidence,  and  was  pro- 
bably the  silver  coin  in  most  common  use.  out 
there  were  also  coins  of  larger  size,  bearing  Greek 
names.  When  Pompey  made  Syria  a  Roman  pro- 
vince (B.C.  65),  he  found  in  circulation  tetradraclims 
of  two  different  kinds.  There  were  those  issued 
chiefly  from  Antioch  by  the  Seleucid  kings  on  the 
Attic  standard,  weighing  262  grains  troy.  There 
were  also  those  issued  ov  the  semi -autonomous 
cities  of  Phoenicia  on  the  Phoenician  standard  of  224 
grains  to  the  tetradrachm.  Tetradrachms  of  both 
standards  were  recognized  by  Pompey  as  equiva- 
lent to  four  denarii  (Mommsen,  Gesch,  des  Rom. 
Mumwesens,  36,  715).  Both  would  still  be  lawful 
coin  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  though,  as  Mommsen 
surmises  {ib.  72),  the  heavier  royal  tetradrachms 
would  tend  to  be  driven  out  of  circulation  by  the 
lighter  Phoenician  coins,  which,  besides,  as  corre- 
sponding exactly  to  the  Hebrew  shekel,  were  in 
special  demand  in  Palestine  for  religious  purposes 
(see  below,  under  *Didrachm*).  The  supply  of 
silver  from  the  mints  at  Tyre  and  Sidon,  which 
continued  to  issue  tetradrachms  and  didrachms 
under  the  Emperors,*  was  reinforced  from  the 
time  of  Augustus  onwards  by  the  tetradrachms 
coined  in  large  numbers  at  Antioch  for  circulation 
in  the  province  of  Syria.  These  ranged  in  weight 
from  220  to  236  grains,  and  were  no  doubt  reckoned 
for  ordinary  purposes  as  equal  to  four  denariiy 
although,  in  accordance  with  the  regular  practice 
of  the  Romans  of  giving  a  preference  to  their  o\vi» 

♦  According  to  roost  numismatolofiristfl ;  «.cr.,  Head(/7i*f.  Nfim. 
675)  Bays :  *  From  b.c.  126  down  to  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  we 
pomess  a  plentiful  serieR  of  Tyrian  tetradrachms  and  didrachms.' 
On  the  ouier  hand,  Mommsen  (np.  ciL  36)  holds  that  from  thtt 
time  of  Pompey  ttie  Phosnician  cities  lost  the  power  of  isHuinp; 
silver  money,  and  points  out  that  the  extant  Phoenician  tetra- 
drachms never  bear  the  names  of  Emperors  or  any  other  indi- 
cation of  Roman  sway. 
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silver,  they  were  tariffed  for  purposes  of  taxation 
as  only  equal  to  three  denarii, 

A  vexed  question,  which  cannot  be  held  to  be  yet  decided, 
Is  whether  prior  to  the  time  of  the  first  Jewish  revolt  any  silver 
coins  had  been  produced  in  Palestine  itself.  Until  lately  it  has 
been  usual  for  numismatologists  to  assign  to  Simon  MaoaibiBus 
certain  rilver  shekels  and  half-shekels  struck  on  the  Phoanician 
standard,  and  bearinif  the  inscription  in  Hebrew,  'Jerusalem 
the  Holy*  (Madden,  Coins  o/  the  JetPS,  66-71;  Head,  Hitt. 
Num.  681,  682X  Strong  historical  reasons,  however,  have  been 
brought  by  Schiirer  (HJP  i.  ii.  370-383)  and  others  for  dating 
these  coins  rather  in  the  time  of  the  revolt  under  Nero ;  and  the 
opinicm  seems  to  be  making  headway  that  at  the  time  of  our 
liord,  and  previously,  the  Jews  were  dependent  for  their  silver 
money  upon  foreign  sources.  (F*or  an  able  statement  of  the 
),  see  Kennedy  in  Hastings'  DB^  vol.  iii.  s.v.  '  Money,'  }  5). 


On  the  other  hand,  the  supply  of  copper  money 
must  have  been  almost,  if  not  quite,  exclusively  of 
native  production.  There  >vere  the  copper  coins 
of  the  Hasmonoean  princes,  those  of  the  various 
Herods,  and  those  wliich  had  been  struck  since 
il.D.  6  by  successive  procurators  of  Judica.  Unlike 
the  foreign  silver  money,  they  have,  in  deference 
to  Jewish  feeling,  no  Imperial  effigy  or  the  likeneHs 
of  any  living  thing ;  even  thooe  of  the  procurators 
have  only  the  name  of  the  reigning  Emperor,  and 
innocent  ears  of  com,  palm-trees,  liliei*,  and  the 
like.  As  to  their  denomination  we  have  no  sure 
evidence.  Schiirer  holds  that  the  Romans  imposed 
their  monetary  standard  more  rigorously  in  Palestine 
than  elsewhere,  and  that  even  the  Herodian  coins 
followed  the  Roman  system  {HJP  ii.  i.  38).  Other 
writers  consider  it  to  be  more  probable  that  the 
copper  coinage  of  Palestine  followed  the  subdivi- 
sions of  the  drachm  common  in  Greek -speaking 
countries.  The  extant  coins  contain  no  indication 
of  vf^ue,  nor  can  any  safe  inference  be  drawn  from 
their  weight,  seeing  tliat,  where  a  silver  standard 
prevails,  the  copper  coinage  must  always  be  very 
much  of  the  nature  of  token  money.  (See,  fur- 
ther, under  '  Assarion,'  'Kodrantes,'  and  'Lepton,' 
below^). 

Before  proceeding  to  sj)eak  in  detail  of  the  coins 
named  in  the  Gospels,  it  will  be  well  to  give  in 
tabular  form  the  main  elements  of  the  two  systems, 
the  Greek  and  the  Roman,  which  obtained  concur- 
rently in  Palestine  at  the  time  of  our  Lord.  For 
eonvenience  of  reference  the  average  value  in  ster- 
ling money  is  put  opposite  the  larger  sums. 

Greek  system. 
1  Talent  (£240)  =  60  Minas. 
1  Mina  (£4)        - 100  Drachms 
1  Drachm  (94d.)=    6  Obols. 
lObol  =    SChalki. 

Clo  this  qntem  belong  also  the  stater  of  four,  and  the  di- 
drachm  of  two,  drachms;  and  the  lepton,  whose  relation  to 
tlw  dialkos  is  uncertain.    See  below,  under  '  Lepton '). 

Roman  system. 
1  Aureus  (£1)     =26  Denarii. 
1  Denarius  (9id)=  16  Asses. 
1  As  =4  (^uadrantes. 

The  pcrfnt  of  connexion  between  the  two  »^tems  is  found  in 
the  idmUflcation  of  the  Roman  dtnariu*  with  the  Attic  drachm. 
This  identification  was  rendered  ea^y  by  the  fact  that  at  the 
time  when  R<nne  began  her  career  of  conquest  in  the  East 
the  drachm  of  the  Attic  standard  had  fallen  to  a  weight  which 
only  slightly  exceeded  that  of  the  deixaritWy  but  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  it  was  made  deliberately  by  the  Romans 
M  a  matter  of  policy.  Alexander  the  Great  had  made  the 
Attic  drachm  the  unit  of  his  Imperial  coinage,  which  he  im- 
poMd  upon  all  the  lands  he  had  conquered ;  and  in  adopting 
the  Alexandrine  drachm  as  equal  to  their  own  dfnariug,  the 
Bomaiui  wished  to  indicate  that  they  8er\'ed  themselves  heirs 
to  his  Idngdom  in  the  East  (Mommsen,  op.  cit.  GOl).  In  Im- 
perial times  the  identification  was  so  completely  established 
that  HeOenistio  writers  r^pilarly  refer  to  the  denarixia  as  *  the 
Attic  drachm.'  Tliis  identification  enables  us  to  ossigrn  values 
to  those  coins  which  follow  the  Greek  system.  The  weight  of 
the  itold  aure%u  is  known,  and  its  value  admits  of  easy  cucula- 
tioii  (see  Hastings'  DB  iii.  427),  and  the  other  values,  as  given 
■bo?«L  follow  at  once.  This  method  of  ascertaining  the  vauie  of 
the  sllwr  ooina  of  the  Gospels  does  justice  to  the  fact  that,  in 
the  Bonan  Emigre  then,  as  in  Britain  now,  the  value  of  silver 
nm  kgBUy  defined  in  terms  of  the  gold  sUndanl. 


n.    DSPINITB    SUMS    OF    MOSFA'    ASD    COINS 
MBNTIONED  IN  THE  GOSPELS.— These  may  most 


conveniently  he  treated  of  under  three  heads: 
money  of  account,  silver  coins,  and  copper  coins. 

(i.)  Mon^y  of  account. — Two  sums  of  money,  to 
which  no  actual  coin  corresponded,  receive  a  speciid 
name  in  the  Gospels.  These  are  the  talent  and  the 
mina. 

1.  Talent  {riMyrop,  Mt  18«*  25"- >«•»•«•»*•»•») 
is  originally  the  name  of  the  highest  weight  in  the 
various  systems  of  antiquity,  lience  the  sum  of 
money  represented  by  that  weight  in  gold  or  silver. 
The  talent  of  the  Gospels,  which  is,  of  course,  a 
talent  of  silver,  might  conceivabl  v  be  the  Phoenician 
talent,  but  is  far  more  probably  to  be  identified 
with  the  talent  on  tlie  reduced  Attic  scale  which 
had  been  formally  recognized  bv  the  Romans  (see 
above).  It  contained  60%  Attic  drachms  or  denarii, 
and  was  thus  worth  240  aurei  or  £240. 

llie  talent  is  mentioned  twice  by  our  Lord.  In  the  parable 
of  the  Unmerciful  Servant  (Mt  IS^^-SS)  the  one  servant  owes  the 
king  10,000  talents,  or  nearljr  two-and-a-hiUf  millions  of  our  money 
—an  enormous  sum,  of  wmch  the  100  denarii  (=£4)  owed  him 
by  his  fellow-servant  represents  but  an  insignificant  fraction 
(viAinX  (It  nuty  be  remarked  that  the  juxtaposition  in  this 
parable  of  the  talent  and  the  denariua  is  a  confirmation  of  the 
view  that  it  is  the  Attic  talent  that  Is  meantJL  In  the  parable 
of  the  Talents  (Mt  2614-30)  the  master  intrusts  his  capital  of  eight 
talents  or  £1920  to  his  three  servants  in  sums  of  £1200,  £480, 
and  £240  respectively.  It  will  be  seen  that  even  he  who  re> 
ceived  but  one  talent  had  yet  (}uite  a  respectable  capital  to 
trade  with,  so  that  the  excuse  which  is  sometimes  made  bv  com- 
mentators on  his  behalf,  viz.  that  he  was  discouraged  by  the 
smallness  of  the  sum  committed  to  him,  is  as  little  valid  as  that 
which  he  offered  for  himself.  The  real  reason  for  his  conduct 
was,  of  ooune,  just  his  slothfulness. 

2.  Mina  (fiva,  Lk  W^  »«•  "• ».  24.  m  a V  and  RV 
poiind)  is  the  sixtieth  part  of  the  talent.  Like  the 
mtter,  it  is  to  be  calculated  on  the  Roman-Attic 
scale.  It  contains  100  denarii,  and  is  thus  equal 
to  £4. 

The  only  mention  of  this  sum  in  the  Gospels  is  in  the  parable 
of  the  Pounds  (Lk  1913-S7),  where  a  nobleman,  going  to  a  far 
countrv  to  eet  a  kingdom,  gives  one  mina  to  c»ch  of  his  ten 
scr\'ant«,  bidding  them  trade  with  it  till  his  return.  The  small- 
ness of  the  stun  in  such  a  connexion  Is  remarkable,  especially 
when  compared  with  the  companion  parable  of  the  Talents. 
The  explanation  (as  far  as  the  story  is  concern^)  seems  to  be 
that  the  master  is  not  in  this  case  a  trader  maJdng  provision  for 
the  suitable  employment  of  his  capital  in  his  absence,  but  one 
who,  having  in  prosnect  the  acquisition  of  a  kingdom,  desires  to 
test  the  capacity  of  his  servants  for  high  office  in  that  kingdom. 
Ingenuity  and  diligence  would  be  more  thoroughly  tested  in 
multipl}ing  a  small  sum  than  a  large  one. 

(ii.)  Silver  coins. — Of  these  there  are  mentioned 
by  name,  the  denarius,  the  drachm,  the  didrachm, 
and  the  stater.  The  *  piece  of  money '  of  the  AV 
in  Mt  17*^  is  the  stater,  the  'pieces  of  silver*  in 
Lk  15^  are  drachms,  while  the  *  pieces  of  silver '  in 
Mt  26^'  are  probably  staters,  and  are  discussed 
under  that  heading. 

1.  DenarioB  (Srivdpiop,  AV  and  RV  penny ; 
American  Revisers,  more  hap^jily,  shilling).  — 
This  is  the  most  frequently  mentioned  coin  in  tlie 
(iospels  (Mt  18»  202- »•  »»•  "22",  Mk  6"  12»»  14»,  Lk 
741  1088  2024^  jn  6?  123),     It  18  the  name  of  the  most 

important  Roman  (;oin,  which  circulate<l  through- 
out the  Empire,  and  in  terms  of  which  all  public 
accounts  were  made  up.  It  received  its  name  from 
Ijeing  originally  the  equivalent  of  ten  copper  asses, 
but  from  B.c.  217  onwards  it  was  equivalent  to 
sixteen  as.ses,  and  weighed  t^  of  the  Roman  pound, 
or  60  grains  troy.  Under  Nero  (c.  a.d.  60)  it  was 
reduced  to  »'j  of  the  pound,  or  52^  grains.  At  the 
time  of  our  Lord  its  value  was  lixeil  at  ii^j  of  the 
aureus,  which  may  be  taken  under  the  early 
emperors  as  equal  on  the  average  to  our  sovereign  ; 
thus  the  denrtrius  was  worth  9*6  jience,  or  roughly 
9id. 

We  And  the  denariua  used  in  the  Gospels  for  the  reckoning  of 
even  fairly  large  sums.  Thus  in  the  i>aral»le  of  the  Unmerciful 
Ser\'ant(Mt  li^,  see  above  under  *  Talent ')  a  sum  of  100  denarii 
is  mentioned,  while  in  the  paroble  of  tlie  Two  Debtors  (Lk  7-»») 
the  two  debts  are  stated  at  600  and  50  denarii  respectively  (€20 
and  £2).  In  Mk  aS7=.Jn  C?  the  disciplea  estimate  that  it  would 
need  bread  to  the  value  of  at  least  200  denarii  (£8)  to  provide 
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for  the  five  thousand, 
that  this  figure  was  n 
bag.'    It  is  intended 

the  little  company).      ,_  

with  which  Mary  anointed  our  Lord  is  valued  at  SOO  denarii  Phoenician  cities ;  and  the  Temple  tax,  along  with 

(£12).   The  'exoeedhig  coetUnwB'  of  this  loving  tribute  is  other  sacred  dues,  was  paid  in  this  currency, 

reabzed  when  we  remember  that  the  sum  named  represents  at  '           '^                                     *' 

least  the  annual  income  of  a  labourer  of  those  days.    This  ap-  The  well-established  correspondence  of  the  didrachm  to  the 

pears  from  the  parable  of  the  Labourers  in  the  Vineyard  (Mt  half-shekel  has  been  obscured  for  some  writers  by  the  fact  that 

20M«X  where  a  denarius  is  evidently  looked  upon  as  liberal  pay  the  LXX  regularly  translate  W  by  lilpmxt^.    From  the  nar- 

for  a  day's  work ;  for  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  employer  y^^  in  Mt.  it  is  evident  that  the  tax  was  a  voluntory  one. 

y*'^  t^^JZ  ^"^"""fiL!^?  't! J;^""j;  ?»S:S^>?  •    S**  ^Sough  the  Mlshna  declares  that  the  goods  of  those  whb  iSS 

day  had  struck  no  niggardly  bar«dn  with  those  lured  in  the  ^^^  ^  j^.  ^y  the  26th  Adar  might  be  distrained  (Bdersheini. 

morning     (A  parage  which  mayT>e  quoted  hi  oontenation  is  ^°^e  oS  TiLs,  ii.  iSx    After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 

ToSi^wheretliedisguiBcrfawlisprom^  vJspwdan  made  compulsory  a  poU-tax  of  the  same  amount  U> 

^^?;;^inrh£^^n.*  T^  {^e^i'iht'^'rJ^'e'^ulivl  ^^^^  <^  <>'  ^^^^^  ^  *^-P»«  <>'  •'"P^^  ^P»^"»- 

of  his  necessary  expenses ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  position  4,  Stater  (flronjp,  Mt  17*'  AV  piece  of  money, 

was  one  of  trust,  and  would  naturally  be  more  highly  remuner-  -pv  .kAirAn      Tli^  w^wl  .r*«-^«  ia  A^^rAt,^^  f^^xm  *Uo. 

ated  tiian  field  labour^    In  the  puuble  of  the  oSod  Samaritan  KV  Shekel).— 1  he  WOTd  ffrarijp  is  derived  from  the 

(Lk  103(^  two  denarii  are  given  to  the  innkeeper  as  a  i^aton-  verb  tmjfu  m  the  sense  of  to  weigh.    It  hence  means, 

able  pa3rment  in  advance  for  the  keep  of  the  wounded  traveller  in  the  first  place,  a  standard  weight,  and  then  deriva- 

'^'f!  ^  """ir*  *^JS£«T^t°'®°^  ^J'^'f^.T  ^Vi^^l^  tively  a  standard  coin.  In  Athens  it  was  at  first  ap- 
of  the  Samaritan.  (This  lis  the  most  natural  wi»r  to  explain  the  i*  jTx  i.u  j'j  1.  u*  u  1  1  j  i.r 
reference ;  see  JUlicher.  Gleiehnisreden,  iL  691.  On  the  otiier  P"ed  to  the  dldrachm,  which  was  looked  upon  as  the 
hand,  Ramsay  hi  Hastings'  DB,  Ext  Vol.  894,  holds  that  the  standard  coin  of  the  monetary  system,  but  after- 
two  denarii  were  suuply  payment  for  the  one  night  that  the  two  wards  to  the  tetradrachm  or  piece  of  four  drachms, 
had  spent  in  the  inn).                                     ,      .        .  It  is  evidently  SO  used  in  the  passage  before  us,  for 

Of  special  interest  is  the  reference  to  the  denanus  the  stater  to  be  found  in  the  fish's  mouth  was  to 

in  Mt  22»»=Mk  12"=Lk  20»*  in  connexion  with  p^y  the  Temple  tax  of  a  didrachm  for  two  persons, 

the  Pharisees'  question  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  pay-  our   Lord  and   Peter.     The    tetradrachm  of    the 

ing   tribute   to  Caesar.     The   cfomirii«  was  *the  Phoenician  standard  corresponded  to  the  Hebrew 

money  of  the  tribute*  (Mt  22"),  all  Imperial  taxes  shekel,  and  is  no  doubt  the  coin  here  indicated, 

bein^  payable  in  terms  of  it  in  accordance  with  a  Josephus  refers  in  one  passage  {BJ  n.  xxi.  2)  to 

rescript  of  Germanicus  (c  A.D.  18).     It  bore  upon  « the  iVrian  coui  which  is  of  the  value  of  four  Attic 

it  the  name  and  title  of  the  reignmff  Emperor,  drachms,'  and  in  another  {Ant.  m,  viii.  2)  he  gives 

along  with  the  effigy  either  of  himself  or  of  some  the  value  of   the   Hebrew  shekel  as  four  Attic 

member  of  the  Imperial  family— the  *  image  and  drachms.    The  stater  would  thus  be  worth  4s.  2d. 

superscription  *  to  which  our  Lord  alluded.     It  was  Qf  q^it  money. 

issued  by  the  Imperial  authority,  even  the  Koman  ,,,.««,««!  ,^       .                       ~           ^  ^v      v  *u: 

Senate  having  onl^  the  right. toV nt  copoer  coins.  ^"^ TL^^bT^H^I^Z^r^iX  ^^^ 

and  could  thus  most  appropnately  be  spoken  of  as  oorrecy«raphrase  of  the  Jtn*>P*»  (AV  and  RV  *  pieces  of  silver ') 

'  that  which  is  Caesar's. '  of  the  TB.    That  is,  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  paid  to  the  traitor 

2.  Dpaehm  MoavuVl    Lk  IftS. »  A  V  and  RV  nlAAA  »«  the  prioe  of  blood  were  staters  of  the  Phosnician  standard. 

^#  .iiVi-\      'Tif/f  ^^iwl  «             *  *i?         -4.     ?  ?i  TWa  »PPe»ra  «rom  a  comparison  of  the  passages  in  Mt  where 

or  SilTer).— IhlS   is  the  name  of  the  unit  of  the  they  are  i^ken  of  with  Zee  llis- »,  in  which  slTekels  are  plainly 

Greek  system  of  silver  coinage,  and,  as  such,  might  intended.    It  has  been  pohited  out  (O.  Holtzmann,  NT  Zeit- 

be  applied  to  a  great  variety  of  coins  from  di£ferent  getek.  iio)  that  just  as  hi  Zee  li"  the  word  *>ij^p  does  not  occur 

mints  and  of  ditferent  stanoards.    In  the  Grospels  it  but  is  suggested  by  the  word  ^Vj^i^  so  also  the  word  rr«r^^  is 


were  issued   from   the  Phoenician  cities  or  from  has  frequently  been  used  as  a  striking  illustration  of  the  truth 

Antioch,  and  the  city  of  Ccesarea  in  Cappadocia  expressed  in  Ph  27  that  our  Lord  took  upon  Himself  the  form  of 

had  only  recently  begun  to  coin  drachms  on  the  *"®'^*°^ 

Phoenician  standard  (of  65  grains)  for  use  in  the  (iii.)  Copper  coins. — There  are  three  copper  coins 

provinces  of  Syria  and   Cappadocia    (Mommsen,  mentioned  in  the  Gospels :  the  assariont  the  kod- 

op.  cit.  734,  897  ;  Head,  on.  cit.  634).     Thus,  while  rantcs,  and  the  lepton.    The  last  is  tr.  *  mite '  in  the 

it  is  not  impossible  that  the  coins  in  question  may  EV,  while  the  two  others  are  called,  without  dis- 

have  been  drachms  of  the  Phoenician  standara,  tinction,  by  the  name 'farthing.' 

they  are  with  greater  probability  to  be  identified  1.  Assarion  (d<r<rdptoi'  Mt  1(P,  Lk  12*,  AV  and 

with  the  *  Attic  drachms '  *  of  the  Hellenistic  writers,  RV  farthing,  Amer.  RV  penny). — The  name  is 

that  is,  with  Roman  denarii.     In  any  case,  the  derived  from  the  Latin  assariusj  a  variant  of  as. 

value  for  ordinary  purposes  was  the  same — about  It  may  either  be  the  name  given  in  Greek-speaking 

9id.  of  our  money.     The  '  ten  pieces  of  silver '  pos-  countries  to  the  Roman  aSy  or  else  the  name  of 

sessed    by  the  woman   thus   amounted    to   eight  some  local  copper  coin  which  in  some  way  corre- 

shillin^.  sponded  to  it.     Both  views  have  been  taken,  by 

8.  Dldraohm  {dldpaxfioPy   Mt  17**   AV   'tribute  different  scholars,  of  the  significance  of  the  word 

money,'  RV  'half-shekel'). — As  the  name  implies,  in  the  above  passages.     On  the  one  hand,  Schiirer 

this  IS  a  coin  of  the  value  of  two  drachms.    rA  {HJP  il.  i.  39)  and  others  hold  that  it  is  the  Roman 

dldoaxfML  in  the  passage  quoted  refers  to  the  tax  of  (m  that  is  here  mentioned,  in  value  the  sixteenth 

half  a  shekel  (Ex  30^)  levied  each  year  in  the  month  part  of  the  denarius.     In  support  of  this  view,  it 

of  Adar  from  all  Jews  above  the  age  of  twenty  for  may  be  urged  that  copper  coins  were  issued,  by 

the  maintenance  of  the  Temple.     The  only  coins  antnority  of  the  Senate,  from  the  Imperial  mint  at 

then  current  in  Palestine  which  answered  exactly  Antioch  for  circulation  in  the  province  of  Syria, 

to  the  '  shekel  of  the  sanctuary ' — leaving  out  of  that  these  coins  bear  Latin  inscriptions,  and  that 

•  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remUid  the  reader  that  the  ?^  the  two  sii^s  in  which  they  are  found  one  ha^ 

word  'Attic'  in  this  connexion  implies  only  a  remote  associa-  been  identified  [e.g.  by  Mommsen,  oj).  cit.  /18,  and 

tion  with  the  coinage  of  Athens.    In  his  Nvie$  on  the  Parablei,  Madden,  op.  cit.  301)  with  the  sestertius  or  quarter- 

^"trr^r^^T.'^oTlSit^::.^^'^^  rf^r.«*   and  the  other  ^vith  the  as     Moreover, 

surrenders  'the  rtaemblance  to  the   human   soul,  originally  the  Vulgate  not  only  renders  dcrcrdptoi'  back  into  a* 

stamped  with  .the  image  and  superscription  of  the  great  King,'  in  the  passage  in  Mt. ,  but  in  the  corresponding 

^^i^Lf*'?"  «IP«"^"  .^  5?W*Sli*!,.'"^-  Jli.f*?i?5*  passage  in  Lk.  has  dipondio,  thus  identifying  the 

method  of  parable  exposition  will  hideed  dispense  with  this     \. ^*i««xu:^«„»  ,„u:«ir«*«  Ji^^^^  «o  fl,*»  »^,-;«i*  ^f 

fanciful  suggestion.  buVnot  for  Trtmch's  reai£ns  (see  Bruce,  ^wo  farthings    which  are  named  as  the  pnce  of 

ParaMic  Teaehina,  279)l  two  sparrows  With  the  Roman  dupondius  or  piece 
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of  two  asse^.  Schiirer  ]x>mt8  out,  besides,  that  the 
naiue  npit  {*i^^r,  evidently  the  Heb.  form  of  daadptov) 
occurs  frequently  in  the  Mishna,  and  is  sometunen 
expressly  called  'p^'K  -ion  or  Italian  assarion.  If 
this  view  is  correct,  the  assarion  of  the  Gospels  will 
represent  •dd.—rouglily  a  halfpenny — in  £nglish 
money,  or  exactly  5  German  pfennign.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  simple  solution  of  the  problem  is 
challenged,  and  chiefly  on  account  of  tliose  very 
references  in  the  Mishna  to  which  Schiirer  api)eals. 
The  qualification  of  certain  assaria  as  '  Italian ' — 
which  is  also  found  in  Greek  on  certain  Cretan 
coins  of  the  time  of  Claudius  (Head,  384)  and  in  a 
quotation  from  the  Kescript  of  Germanicus  in  the 
Falmyra  tariff — seems  to  imply  that  there  were 
other  coins  of  the  same  name,  but  of  dilTerent  value. 
And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Mishna  speaks  of  the 
dinar  or  denaritis  as  containing  24  *is^rim,  which 
cannot  therefore  be  Koman  asses  of  16  to  the 
denarius.  If  this  distinction  existed  already  in 
the  time  of  our  Lord,  it  is  to  be  presumed  tliat  He 
used  the  word  in  the  more  popular  senMC.*  In  this 
oose  the  price  of  the  two  sparrows  (Mt  1(P)  would 
be  '4d.,  or  rather  less  than  a  half  penny  —  almost 
exactly  4  centimes. 

2.  Kodrantes  {Kodpdyrrft,  Mt  5»,  Mk  12^,  AV, 
RV,  and  Amer.  KV  farthing). — There  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  identity  of  the  coin  tliat  is  in- 
tended in  these  two  passages.  It  is  the  quadrans 
or  quarter -a«,  the  smallest  coin  in  the  lioman 
A^tem,  equal  in  value  to  J  of  a  farthing,  or  a 
httle  more  than  the  pfennig.  It  may,  however, 
reasonably  be  doubted  whether  any  coin  known  by 
this  name  was  in  circulation  in  Palestine  in  the 
time  of  our  Lord.  The  word  does  not  occur  in  the 
Mishna,  and  it  has  not  been  found  in  any  of  the 
inscriptions  in  Greek-speaking  provinces  (see  Escpl' 
X.  [1899]  232,  336,  where  Sir  W.  M.  Ramsov  takes 
Prof.  Blass  roundly  to  task  for  assuming  that  the 
name  Kodpdmit  was  familiar  in  the  East,  and  that 
the  provincial  cities  coined  copper  money  with 
Roman  designations).  Nor  are  the  allusions  in 
the  Grospels  conclusive.  Mk.'s  explanatory  note 
{Kerrik  ddo,  8  icnv  KoSpdwrris)  is  obviously  intended 
for  non-Palestinian  (possibly  Roman)  readers.  As 
for  the  use  of  tlie  word  in  Mt.,  the  fact  that  the 
parallel  passage  in  Lk.  has  rd  iffxaropXeirrdy  instead 
of  r6y  itrxprw  Kodp&yrjfp^  suggests  that  it  may  have 
been  inserted  by  the  First  Evangelist  as  the  name 
of  the  smallest  coin  in  the  lioman  system  in  place 
of  the  Upton,  the  smallest  coin  in  the  Palestinian 
flYstem.  It  is,  however,  open  to  ils  to  suppose  that 
there  was  a  local  coin  w'nich  for  some  purposes 
was  identified  with  the  quftdrans,  thou£;h  rarely  so 
named.  A  coin  of  Agrippa  li.  has  been  found 
bearing  the  name  xa^'^o^^  < Madden,  146).  In  the 
ordinary  Greek  system  the  chnlkus  is  equal  to  ^g  of 
tiie  drachm  ;  but  if  wc  suppose  that  for  purposes  of 
taxation  local  copper  was  only  accepted  subject  to 
a  discount  of  25  per  cent.,  the  chtlkus  would  be 
tariffed  as  equal  to  the  quadrans y  which  is  ^  of 
the  denarius,  (Cf.  note  to  last  paragraph,  and  see 
the  already  Quoted  art.  by  Prof.  Kennedy,  who 
works  out  in  aetail  the  relations  of  the  '  taritl*'  and 
'  cnrrent  *  values  of  the  various  coins). 

8.  Lepton  (XexrAi^,  Mk  12«,  Lk  12"  212,  AV  and 
RV  mile). — This  name  is  originally  an  adjective 
meaning  'thin*  or  'small.'  It  hence  denotes  a 
yery  small  coin,  but  is  otherwise  indeterminate. 

*  Prof.  Kennedy  In  Hastinffii'  DA,  t.r.  *  Money,'  f  8,  drawH  an 
hitei'wtliig  and  initructive  diatinction  between  the  *  tariff '  and 
the  'current'  value  of  the  local  copper  money.  Just  as  the 
tctndrachnKm  of  Antioch  was  tariffed  as  only  eoual  to  three 
4stMrU  lot  poiposes  of  taxation,  so  he  supposes  tnat  the  local 
mtmrion  (^  of  the  drachm)  was  rated  as  equivalent  to  half  of 
the  ItaHan  OMarion  or  a*.  But  this  does  not  affect  the  calcula- 
tion BMMle  above,  fbr  of  course  the  purchase  of  sparrows  would 
be  one  of  those  'ordinary  purposes'  for  which  the  coin  would 
ntain  tti  eurrent  value. 


*  In  the  Oriental  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire,* 
says  Babelon  {Monnaies  Grecques  ct  Roiimines,  I. 
L  466),  *the  word  \ewrbv  regularly  denoted  local 
copper  money  as  distinguishtxl  from  coppers  of  the 
lioman  mint.'  At  diflerent  times  and  m  various 
places  it  was  used  of  coins  of  very  different  value. 
As  used  in  the  Gospels,  however,  there  is  no  ambi- 
guity. It  is  aipreed  on  all  hands  that  it  denotes 
the  smallest  com  current  among  the  Jews,  known 
to  the  Mishna  as  the  np^-i^  (piHi^ah),  of  which  we 
are  expressly  told  that  it  was  an  eighth  of  the 
Roman  as  (see  reff'.  in  Lightfoot,  ii.  453,  and 
Schiirer,  ii.  i.  40),  —  a  statement  which  exactly 
agrees  with  that  of  Mk.  about  the  value  of  the 
Upton.  If,  therefore,  the  quadrans  is  to  be  identi- 
fied with  the  v/udkus,  the  lepton  is  a  coin  of  half 
the  value. 

Nevertheless,  the  statement  of  Uk.  (xiwk  Sm,  •  im*  x»^putrv,«) 
has  given  much  trouble  to  numismatoloffists,  who,  to  quote  the 
words  of  one  of  them,  *  have  serious  difficulty  in  finding  among 
the  small  coins  of  Judata  separate  dencMninations  for  chalkous 
and  lepton'  (G.  F.  Hill  in  EBi,  s.v.  'Penny').  Accordingly, 
manv  attempts  have  been  made  to  identify  the  iepton  with  the 
ehalkwi-quadrafu.  Thus  Madden,  following  Cavedoni,  cuts  the 
knot  by  supposing  Mk.  to  have  meant  the  •  im  to  apply  to  the 
XiTTM  and  not  to  the  Xtrrk  iU  {Coina  €^  Ihe  Jetc$^  804X  and 
appeals  for  corroboration  to  the  correspondence  of  the  kodranUn 
to  the  Upton  in  Mt  69<  =  Lk  \2.^,  Hill,  on  the  other  hand,  fol- 
lowing up  the  suggestion  of  Prof.  Kennedy  referred  to  in  the 
ureceding  paragraphs,  contends  that  the  difference  between  the 
UpUm  and  the  chaukut-quadran*  was  only  a  matter  of  account- 
ing. The  difficulty,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Hill,  depends  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  cAa/l;u«-7ua<fran«  was  a  current  Palestinian 
coin.  This,  however,  has  not  been  proved.  Agripiia's  chalkus 
need  not  have  been  considered  as  equal  to  a  quadrans.*  As 
stated  by  Mr.  Madden,  'it  is  impossible  to  get  over  the  fact 
tliat  at  this  period  the  quadrans  of  the  Empire,  which  stUl 
retained  the  name  of  x«^^Mvr,  had  the  same  weight  as  the 
lepton  of  the  time  of  the  Seleucidae '  (Coiut  o/  the  Jem,  304X 
The  difllculty  depends,  further,  upon  an  inference  from  weight, 
—an  inference  wnich,  in  the  case  of  coins  which  were  little  more 
than  tokens,  is  unusually  precarious.  In  any  case,  the  argu- 
ments advanced  would  need  to  be  nmch  stronger  in  order  to 
upset  the  positive  statement  of  St.  Mark. 

The  value,  then,  as  men  reckon  values,  of  the 
widow's  gift  w;as  little  more  than  a  farthing.  But 
the  fact  that  it  consisted  of  two  tiny  coins, — a  fact 
which  we  constantly  obscure  b^  talking,  in  our 
cAreluss  way,  of  *  the  widow's  Diite.'—is  full  of  sig- 
nificance.  81ie  miglit  have  ke]>t  back  one.f  But 
of  her  penury  she  cast  in  all  that  she  had  ;  and  so 
of  her,  too,  as  of  another  woman  who  from  her 
larger  resources  made  an  emially  lavish  gift,  it  is 
true  that,  wherever  the  gosi>el  Is  preached  through- 
out the  whole  world  (Mt  26**),  this  that  slie  did  is 
told  as  a  memorial  of  her. 

LiTBRATi'RK.— Madden's  Coifui  of  the  Jew*  (vol.  ii.  of  Svmui' 
mata  Orientalia)  contains  an  exhaustive  account  of  all  the 
extant  Jewish  coins,  and  an  appendix  (289-310)  on  the  money 
of  the  NT.  The  subject  is  treated  briefly,  but  clearly,  in 
Schiirer,  JIJP  ii.  i.  8S-40,  and  O.  Iloltzmann,  ST  Zeitgesch. 
110-llG.  Mommsen's  Geteh.  des  Hum.  Miinziceseiu  is  a  mine 
of  information  on  all  that  concerns  the  money  of  the  Empire. 
Articles  on  'Money'  in  the  varioun  Hible  Dictionaries  can  be 
read  with  advantage,  esp.  the  adniirablv  comprehensive  and 
lucid  art  by  lYof.  Kennedy  in  Hastinpi'^  DB. 

^ORMAN   FrASER. 

MONET  -  CHANGERS.  —  See  ])reced.  art.  and 
Bank,  No.  1. 

MONOTHEISM.— At  whatever  period  in  their 
early  history  the  people  of  Israel  may  be  supjiosed 
to  have  passed  tlirough  the  obscure  and  uncertain 
stages  01  belief  that  precede  a  clear  and  reasoned 
theism,  that  period  had  been  left  behind  long 
l)efore  the  days  of  Christ  and  the  NT  writers. 
The  bitter  exiMiriences  of  exile  and  suli'ering  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  lofty  teacliings 
of  prophets  and  men  of  God,  had  eradicated  all 
tendencies  to  polytheism,  and  had  fixed  immov- 
ably in  the  conscience  and  conviction  of  the  entire 
nation  the  faith  that  Jehovah  was  the  one  God  of 

*  Babelon  (60(i)  identiflei)  the  mtadraiui  with  the  Hxtt^f*  ftnd 
the  x«A^Mvf  with  the  Irpton  of  tne  Gospels, 
t  '(^uonmi  unum  vidua  retinere  potuerat'  (BengelX 
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the  whole  earth.  If  Israers  early  beliefs,  as  some 
contend,  were  henotheistic,  and  conceded  a  place 
and  right  to  other  national  gods,  as  Chemosh, 
Molech,  or  Rimmon,  as  equal  and  paramount  lords 
of  their  o^^^l  peoples,  such  recognition  of  ex- 
ternal divinities  had  long  since  ceased  to  be  per- 
missible. There  were  not  really  gods  many  and 
lords  many  ;  there  is  one  God  the  Father,  and  one 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  (1  Co  8«). 

This  monotheistic  belief,  however,  is  assumed 
rather  than  formulated  or  defined  in  the  Gospels. 
The  doctrine  that  God  is  one,  universally  supreme 
and  without  rival,  does  not  need  to  be  explained 
or  defended,  for  it  runs  no  risk  of  being  assailed. 
Like  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  God,  it  is  an 
article  of  faith  accepted  on  all  sides,  by  Jesus  and 
by  His  opponents,  and  is  rather  implicit  in  the 
thought  than  explicit  in  the  teaching  of  Christ 
and  of  His  disciples. 

While,  however,  this  is  true,  and  all  the  more  so 
because  His  controversy  with  the  Jews  turned 
largely  upon  the  question  of  His  claim  to  equality 
with  Goa,  and  the  blasphemy  which  this  claim 
appeared  to  them  to  imply,  epithets  and  phrases 
may  readily  be  quoted  from  the  Gospels  which 
have  no  meaning  except  as  presupposmg  an  ab- 
solute and  pure  monotheism.  Sucn  phrases,  as 
would  naturally  be  anticipated,  are  more  generally 
employed  by  St.  John  than  by  the  Synoptists. 
Thus  the  Prologue  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  tracing 
all  things  back  to  Grod  with  whom  the  Word  is 
one  (Jn  P),  asserts  nothing  less  than  the  unique- 
ness as  well  as  the  eternity  and  sovereignty  of 
Him  from  whom  they  proceea  ;  and  the  true  Light 
entering  into  the  world  enlighteneth  not  this  or 
that  nation  onlv,  but  every  man  (v.*).  To  the 
same  effect  ana  with  the  same  background  of 
accepted  and  common  belief  are  the  repeated 
declarations  of  His  oneness  with  the  Father  (Jn 
l(po.  M  1410^  cf.  IV^-  23).  The  area  and  claims  of  the 
Divine  Kingdom,  the  Kingdom  of  God,  are  ex- 
plicitly enlarged  beyond  any  mere  national  limits, 
and  made  to  embrace  the  whole  world  (Lk  16^*, 
Jn  4**''-)»  a-nd  so  the  disciples  are  taught  to  pray 
that  it  may  come  upon  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven 
(Mt  6*°).  It  is  indeed  not  bodily  or  material  (Lk 
17'M»  but  transcends  the  world  (Jn  IS'*).  In  the 
Last  Judgment,  again,  all  nations  are  gathered  be- 
fore the  throne,  and  all  receive  sentence.  *  The 
field '  in  which  the  seed  is  sown  is  *  the  world '  (Mt 
13^) ;  and  the  final  injunction  to  Christ's  followers 
is  that  they  are  to  go  into  all  the  world  to  make 
disciples  of  all  the  nations  (Mt  28^^). 

The  same  teaching  is  conveyed  with  more  or  less 
directness  in  the  assertion  of  the  subordination 
and  judgment  of  the  prince  of  this  world  (Jn  16") ; 
in  the  stress  laid  upon  the  unique  obligation  an(l 
importance  of  love  to  God  as  constituting  the  first 
and  greatest  commandment  (Mt  22"^  ||  Mk  12** 
Lk  10^) ;  in  the  appeal  made  by  Christ  Himself  to 
a  similar  unique  oDligation  of  worship  and  service 
to  the  one  only  Goa  (Mt  4'<*  ||  Lk  4^*) ;  in  the  em- 
pliatic  affirmation  of  a  common  Fatherhood  and 
Godhead  (Jn  20",  cf.  8*') ;  and  in  the  solemn 
declaration  of  the  permanence  and  inviolability  of 
the  words  of  the  Son  (Mt  24»  ||  Mk  13«,  Lk  21'»), 
while  elsewhere  there  is  ascribed  to  Him  that 
omniscience  which  is  an  attribute  of  God  Himself 
(Jn  le**). 

There  are  also  passages  in  which  the  epithet 
*  one  *  or  *  only  *  is  directly  applied  to  the  Divine 
Ruler,  thus  claiming  for  Him  with  more  or  less 
emphasis  tlie  sole  dominion  and  the  exclusive 
right  to  homage.  *  The  I^rd  our  God  is  one  Lord ' 
(Mk  12»f^omDt6^  cf.  v.^).  The  God  who  for- 
gives  sins  is  eU  (Mk  2'),  or  fwyoi  (Lk  5^^) ;  He  is 
unique  in  goodness  (Mt  19"  i'  Mk  10'*,  Lk  18^») ;  the 
sole  Father  (Mt  23») ;  and  the  only  God  (Jn  o**). 


Some  of  these  expressions  might,  it  is  true,  be 
satisfied  by  a  wide  conception,  such  as  the  ancient 
prophets  had  formed,  of  a  God  of  Israel  to  whom 
the  sons  of  Israel  were  a  first  interest  and  charge, 
or  even  of  a  Sovereign  the  limits  of  whose  sway 
left  room  for  other  sovereigns  beside  Him.  Not 
aJl  of  them,  evidently,  if  read  apart  and  by  them- 
selves, will  bear  the  weight  of  a  full  monotheistic 
inference.  Taken  together,  however,  and  in  their 
context,  their  joint  and  several  significance  is  un- 
mistakable. They  assume  on  the  part  of  speaker 
and  hearer  alike  a  belief  in  the  sole  supremacy  of 
one  God.  Nor  is  this  inference  as  to  tneir  mean- 
ing seriously  contested. 

Moreover,  in  one  passage  (Jn  17')  there  is  found 
a  perfectly  distinct  and  unequivocal  assertion  of 
monotheistic  doctrine  ;  eternal  life  is  to  gain  a 
knowledge  of  the  only  true  God  (rbv  fjuovw  diXridivbv 
9€6v),  Other  phrases,  in  themselves  less  definite 
or  comprehensive,  must  clearly  be  received  and 
interpreted  in  the  light  of  this,  if  an  adequate 
conception  of  Christ's  teaching  concerning  the 
Father  is  to  be  reached.  The  principle  is  appli- 
cable to  other  elements  of  His  instruction  than 
that  under  consideration.  The  whole  is  to  be  con- 
strued and  expounded  by  means  of  the  loftiest  and 
most  comprehensive  statements  of  doctrine,  not 
to  be  attenuated  to  those  which  may  be  more  par- 
ticular or  obscure. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  a  monotheistic 
belief  is  everywhere  assumed  in  the  Gospels ;  and 
if  it  is  rarely  formulated,  the  reason  is  to  oe  sought 
in  the  universal  assent  with  which  it  was  received. 
Christ  did  not  need  to  teach  with  definiteness  and 
reiteration,  as  though  it  were  a  new  truth,  that 
there  is  one  only  Lord  of  heaven  and  of  earth  ;  for 
this  belief  was  common  to  Himself  and  to  His> 
hearers,  and  formed  the  solid  and  accepted  founda- 
tion of  their  religious  faith. 

LiTBRATURK.— Treatises  on  the  Theologv  of  the  NT  discuss- 
the  conoeption  of  God,  and  the  general  doctrine  is  treated  in 
works  on  Tlieism ;  cf.  Ed.  Caird,  SvolxUion  of  Religion^^  2  vols., 
Glaagow,  1894 ;  Orr,  Christian  View  of  God  and  the  World^^ 
pp.  91-96.  A.  S.  GeDEN. 

MONTH.— See  Time. 

MOON.— In  the  NT  the  moon  {ffcX-qv-q)  is  part  of 
the  established  natural  order.  So  when  Christ 
prophesies  the  end  of  the  world,  •  The  moon  shall 
not  give  her  light'  (Mt  24»,  Mk  13=").  Twice  in 
the  Gospel  of  Idatthew  (42*  17*')  ffeXrjyidteaeai  (liter- 
ally  to  be  moonstruck)  is  used  to  describe  mental 
derangement,  as  in  our  *  lunacy,*  *  lunatic,'  from 
Lat.    luna,    *  the   moon.'      See   above,    pp.   91  ^ 

The  Passover  always  took  place  at  full  moon,  for 
it  was  held  on  the  14th  of  the  month  Nisan,  and  it 
was  the  lunar  month  that  was  used,  as  it  is  still 
used  by  the  Jews  (Jos.  Ant.  ill.  x.  5  ;  cf.  Col  2'®). 
Thus  there  was  moonlight  in  Gethsemane  when 
Christ  went  there  with  His  disciples,  and  when  He 
was  betrayed.  Also,  the  darkness  which  lasted 
for  three  hours  during  the  crucifixion  could  not  be 
due  to  an  ordinary  eclipse  of  the  sun  by  the  moon. 
See  also  art.  Time.  T.  (Gregory. 

MORALITY,  MORAL  LAW.  — See  Ethics,  and 
Law. 

MORNING.— Mt  16^  20^  21\  Mk  U^  13»  16= ;  cf. 
Mt  28*,  Lk  24»,  Jn  20^  There  was  no  exact 
division  of  the  day  into  parts  among  the  Jews 
until  after  the  Exile.  The  oroad  divisions  current 
were  *  evening,*  *  morning,'  and  *  mid-day,'  which 
followed  this  order  usually,  after  the  Jewish  method 
of  reckoning  the  day  prevailed  *  with  the  triumph 
of  the  Law.     The  Roman  division  of  the  night  inta 
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foor  ''watches/  extending  from  six  o'clock  to  »ix  was  the  a m^Aot  of  the  Pentateuch.    (On  our  Lord's 

o'clock,  is  brought  into  striking  view  in  Mk  13*^,  acceptance  of  this  opinion,  see  below). 

where   6^^   (in   the   evening),  lutrw^Kxiow  (at   mid-  .^  i2«.    The  nu»age  in  Exodus  r«laUng  God's  appearance 

night),    and   dXcrropo^ci^'Jas  (at   cock-crowing),   are  in  the  bush  is  siJd  to  occur  'in  the  book  of  Moses/    And  in 

given  in  connexion  and  contrast  with  td^  (in  the  I  Lk  !»"  Moses  'pointed  out'  (i/tA^vtiriO  the  truth  of  a  resurrec- 

morning).    The  «««ag«8  in  the  GospeU  in  which  ^.,£'rI;^u^o'2So^3.Sl""^''.t  Jl^rdoiTllf^'i? 

r/)«r  (mommg)   plays    the   most    interesting    and  who  used  these  woids  (Ex  ^\  but  Moses  is  spoken  of  as  the 

puzzling  part  are  those  connected  with  the  visit  author  of  the  passage. 

of  the  women  to  the  sepulchre  after  the  resurrec-  ,  Mk  I2i»  B  Lk20*.  The  8adducee«,in  refemng  tothe Leyirate 

4.:^.^  ^«  T^,^r»» /Vf*  otii    \.vL   ifli    T  u  04i    ««J   Tn  (lAM  Isw,  claim  that '  Moscs  «Tote  unto  US.'    On     Mt  22^  see  below. 

tion  of  Jesus  (Mt  28S  Mk  16«,  Lk  24»,  and  Jn  20>).  jj^  i«.    pwiip  speaks  of '  him  of  whom  Moses  in  the  law,  and 

Here  Mt.  has  '  late  on  the  sabbath    (RV),  while  the  prophets,  wrote.' 

Mk.  says  *  very  early  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,'  Lk  1€&>-  si  24«'.    Moses  being  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch, 


following  night  as  a  part'of ' the  Sabbath— a  Separ'-  ^,1"??^^°" ^^^^Z h*^i?L  ^  *^  ^^  ^^ ^^ ^  ^"^ ^" 

.           *_®^..'^        ,»r          %        T         u-j.  10*.  1  Co  flS,  2  Co  31*,  He  1(|2p. 

tnre  from  Jewish  usage  (Mejer).     In  short,  we  '           *            ' 

may  suppose  that  the  I&bylonian  method  of  adding  (6)  Besides  this  somewhat  impersonal  use  of  the 

diumally  the  night  to  the  day,  rather  than  the  day  name  of  Moses,  there  are  pas-sages  which  invest 

to  the  night  (Israelitish),  had  come  at  this  time,  him  with    a   more   conscious    responsibility  and 

more  or  less,  into  common  use  among  the  Jews,  so  authority  in  connexion  with  the  Law. 

that  there  were  two  ways  of  reckoning  complete  Mt  8*  |!  Mk  1*4,  Lk  6i4.    The  healed  leper  is  told  to  offer  the 

astrononucal  days:  namely,  hrst,  by  'night-days,  gift  which  *  Moses  enjoined.' 

and,  secondly,  by 'day-nights.'    Then  we  need  only  Mt  197  |Mk  lOSf..    The  Pharisees,  'tempting'  Jesus,  argue 

to  suppose  Mt.  to  be  thinking  of  the  '  day-night,'  ^"  ^«  assumption  that  -Moses  coimnanded '  a  man  to  gi%e  his 

1    it^^.m      li           *'^"  «v»M|,  vr.  v.^Y       "•'•      *lu   A  ^i'®  »  '"it  of  divorcement.    And  our  Lord  answers  them — 

and   the  dimculty  vanishes;    for    'late     m    that  « Moses  allowed  you  to  put  away  your  wives  (MtX  he  wrote 

'  day-night '  would  mean  about  the  end  of  the  night  you  this  commandment  (Mk.),  with  a  view  to  {9^)  your  bard- 

which   followed   the  end   of    the   Sabbath.      Tlus  ness  of  heart.'    Mosa  is  here  conceived  of  ss  iTOking  out  Mith 

would  acconi  perfectly  with  Mk.'s  note  of  time,  ?i?„Tr{^^f  ??;j^raiSS?'i'SerS^^^^^^ 

'  very  early  on  the  hrst  day  of  the  week.'    Another  and  that  it  would  therefore  be  advisable  to  permit  divoroc  as 

solution    of   the   difficulty  is   suggested   by  J.    II.  a  necesuary  evil  under  certain  circumsUnces,  in  order  to  limit 

Xfnnlf^n   iPrtJfinnmMtn     n    79\     thn*     nA^vmlincr   to  and  check  man's  sinful  disposition.    The  words  ' recognize  the 

MOUlton  {rroiegameTM,  p.    <Z),  tdat,  acconling  to  validity  of  the  husband's  act,  but  do  not  create  the  situation' 

the  usage  represented  in  tlie  papyri,  Mt.  S  words  (Swete).    In  Mk.  our  Lord  anticipates  the  apneal  to  Moses  by 

rendered  in  KV  'late  on  the  sabbath,'  should  be  saying,   'What  did  Moses  command  you?'    Mt.  mitwes  this, 

rendered  'late  from  the  sabbath,'  which  is  equivalent  P"^tj"P  H^J  ''  i"f«'^"  *"^Ji?tn?JR"^*'  **'  ^^^  Pharisees  (see 

•         <    «<        xi_          1.1^    ^1.  >     mi  •       ^  ^              11  8wete  on  the  whole  ixMsaire.  Mk  10*-*>X 

to  saying     after  the  sabbath.      This,   too,  would  ^t  22«.    In  citing  Ui?  Levirate  law,  the  Sadducees  claim 

bnng  the  words  mto  harmony  with  those  of  Mark  that  'Moses  said'— for  which  the  other  Synoptisto  have  the 

and  John.                                    Geo.  B.  Eager.  *««P«'»?°*' '^^T^^"^*®'    .,.    „.,,.  ^ 

Mk  7i<>.    Our  Lord  ciuotcs  the  Fifth  Commandment  of  the 

«*MM«>M  <TT  m         .    »                1               '^1    ^1       1     .  Decalogue,  together  with  Ex  2117,  with  the  words  *  Moses  said.' 

MObEb  (Heb.  !v^  m  accordance  with  the  denva-  g  Mt  1^  has  *  God  said.'                             * 

tion  from   nuo  *  to  draw*,'  given    in  Ex  2*** ;  LXX  Mt  23>.    Moses,  as  the  great  teacher  of  the  Law,  used  to  sit 

and  NT  usually  M«i;<r^»  [Vulg.  iVoysesl  following  ^^'-J**  ^^II^- *"^  i*"'T*' '?i'^*'~»2f^5^^^  Andtherecog- 

.,,...        •'j      X  J  1      rju-r        ^t          i_       c  nued  teachers  of  the  nation,  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  took  up 

the  derivation  adopted  by  Philo  and  Josephus  from  the  same  authoritative  position  (Jr.  riit  m.  *««8^  i««9<r«>) 

the  Coptic  mo  *  water'  and  lishc  'saved,  occasion-  when  they  became  the  exponents  of  the  traditional  rules  by 

ally,  however,  Moht^  in  conformity  to  the  Hebrew,  which  the  old  Iaw  was  'hed^ied/    Jesus  does  not  find  fault 

o/ita  declension  see  Bla^.  Gramjnar  of  NT,%  10).  ^^  ^^'^^  tSL'^S'd'Sell^™;^;^'^:^^  ?,  Z 

—For    an    estimate   of    the    position    occupied    by  Uwof  God,  beware  of  following  their  example*  (see  Hastings' 

Moees  in    the  Gospels,  and    his  relation  to  the  DB  iiL  74»x 

Person  and  work  ol  Christ,  a  good  starting-point  ^ Jfn  thejourth  o^ 

is  afforded  by  the  words  of  He  3*"*,  which  may  be  jn  117.    'The  Iaw  was  given  through  Moses.'    But  this  very 

paraphrased    thus  :    Moses  was    intrusted  by  Ciod  fact  places  him  and  it  on  a  lower  plane  than  Christ  and  the 

with  an  influence  which  was  to  affect  and  permeate  Gospel.    Moses  was  merely  a  channel,  through  whom  the  Law 

not  o^y  his  own  generation  but  the  who|e  of  the  |  "-^  ^-^^JT^^'^^t^S^: '.iTx.^^^ 

Old  Dispensation  ;  and  he  proved  himself  worthy  Jesus  Christ,'  because  He  Himself  was,  and  is,  grace  and  truth ; 

of  the  trust.     Christ  was  similarly  faithful,  but  in  «>  that  we  received  the  fulness  of  graoe  and  truth  *  because  we 

two  ways  He  far  transcended  Moses. -(a)  Moses,  jj^  lS5^''S!*«  f  l""             ^"^ 

for  all  the  influence  which  he  exercised,  was  yet  jn  6«!    The  national  adherence  to  the  Uw  is  the  resting 

a  member,  a  portion,  of   the  '  house '  throughout  of  the  national  hopes  upon  Moses  (*  Moses  on  whom  ye  have 

which  that  influence  extended  ;  but  Christ  is  God,  Place^  your  hope'X     But  (v.«f )  this  adherence  on  your  part 

the  Builder  and  Maker  of  the  'house.'    (6)  Moses  JSg^f^tlSeTeSning^^^arTaSSS^^U^^^^^^^ 

had  a  delegated  authority  m  the  house;  he  acted  Moses*  words  accuse  you,  for  belief  in  his  writings  really  involves 

under  orders  as  a  trusted  servant  in  the  early  belief  in  My  words.    •  He  wrote  of  me.' 

■*M»A«  *vf  *nnn>a  onfi^If  nal  Amry^lii^;^^*!  .  Knf  liia  oiif  u^^  There  are  two  scuses  lu  whlch  it  may  be  said  that  Moses  wrote 

Images  of  mwi  s  spintual  evolution  ;  but  his  author-  ^,  ^^^   ^y^^^  ^^  ^^^  223mo,  cf.  in  6«»,  Lv  191**)  that  on  the 

1^  vanished  when  the  oon  came  mto  l»ossession.  two  commandments— love  to  God,  and  love  to  man— 'all  the 

Moses  may  thus  be  considered  under  two  aspects.  Law  is  hung,  and  the  prophets.'    So  that  the  true  underlying 

which,  however,  are   not   entirely   distinct,   biit  ™«S*n?  •J^  "?*»^«  ,?I  ."J^  J*<J^ '^^^ 

1.1.^^    5.4.^    ^-.^    «-.^i.u /i\  TT    •;     ^^i.                  I  spirit  of  Chnst  (see  *  Chnst  the  Interpreter  of  Prophecy,*  by 

blend   mto   one   another.      (1)  He  is  not  so  much  iennett,  I nUtpreter,  ia^n.  I9O6).     But  the  PenUteuch  contaiiiH 

a  person  as  an  instrument.       He    represented  the  more  than  the  laws,    a  further  sense  in  which  Moses  wrote  of 

Ola  Dispensation  because  he  was  the   instrument  J?»™t  *»  indicated  in  the  whole  of  5  2  of  the  prenent  article. 

^l.ww.^l.  «.l.;<kl.  4^Ua  t  o«»  <«r«o  ^...an       /o\  xi«.  :^  n«  Moses  wss  quite  unconscious  that  he  wrote  of  Christ  when  he 

^Itni^  which  the  Law  was  given.      (2)  He  is  an  .y^^^^,  the^Law  upon  love ;  and  he  was  similarlv  unoonfioious 

historical  personauty.     But,  becaase  he  represented  ©f  it  when  he  related  events  which  were  afterwards  to  receive  a 

the  Old  Dispensation,  many  of  his  acts,  and  of  tlie  spiritual  fulfilment  in  the  religion  of  Christ. 

events  of  hw  career,  and  of  the  characteristics  of  J^Sy^^t'   !i"rul^Jl.t*'TJi.Ht ''r^i^^H 

«_.        i.      I.      A               •    £     '             J  of  the  letter  of  the  whole  Law  w,  in  practice,  impossible;  ana 

hlB  person,   prove   to   be   types— interior  and   pro-  that  He  is  therefore,  from  their  own  Btandpoint.  entitled  to  lical 

phetlC    counterparts  —  of    various    fa(.'tors    in    the  on  the  Sabbath.     'Did  not  mioses  give  you  the  law?  and  yet 

KiniEdom  and  tne  Person  of  Christ.  "ot  <>"«  o'  yo"  canoes  it  out  in  actual  practii-e  (riu  «»  ..i^O-' 

4  "/_»  Tx  __!_  xu^  «.,.;«;««  »•«;..«*<,»  11,*  \.^\a  «»«^»»  For  instance— Moses  has  given  you  circumcision ;  but  in  keep- 

1.  (a)  It  was  the  Ol>inion  universally  held  among  ^^^  that  ordinance,  vou  do  not  hesitate  to  break  the  letter  of 

Jews  and  Christians  m  Apostolic  times,  that  Moses  another,  for  you  circumcise  on  the  Sabbath.    There  is  irony  in 


voualawwhichlti. 
buc  ho  gave  it  lo  jqo 
(Uacover  hy  Biperieni 


■A  KokDM  and  d 


wmt.     (Our  Lonl  uflcd  ft  timilar  tiffjua 
BmM»\h  in  Mt  1!°). 

Jn  tKMC.  The  Fhiriaes  Uuiiled  the  ma 
of  hii  bLindncBB  with  being  n  dirtciptt  o' 
*  llDAU'  diHciplEB.'  In  theirvyen  Uoece  he 
to  that  of  MoliuDmcii  or  Bud^lim.  or  ■ 
rcli^n.  Tbor  wore  Umca'  disoiplu  be 
writing  and  otKStA  his  commancu.  But 
while  thei  ue  His  diairipLn,  are  at  th< 


9'*^.  KIoHGH  and  Elijah,  tlie  two  grandest  ^ 
of  the  OT,  who  both  tasted  forty  aajs  and  niglils, 
who  were  both  privileged  to  behold  a  theopiiany 
on  Mt.  Horcb,  nnd  who  were  both  taken  from  the 
earth  in  a  nujiernatural  nianner,  rejiresentod  '  the 
Law  anil  the  Prophets.'  And  they  appeared  to 
Him  who  was  the  follilment  to  wliicli  both  pointed, 
and  conversed  with  Him  (Lk.)  (^on(^emi^g  His  im- 
pending departure  (J£oJot}.  Among  otiier  factors 
in  the  vision  wliich  taught  a  lesson  to  the  watdiine 
disciples  was  the  Taniahing  of  Mones  and  Elijaji 
when  'Jc«us  alone'  remained.  'It  helped  them 
to  see  that  the  OT  being  fulhlled  by  Christ  is  done 
away  in  Christ'  (Pluinraer  in  Hastings'  DB  iv. 
808'). 

In  all  the  above  iiassages,  both  in  (n]  and  (i), 
Moses  does  not  appear  strictly  as  a  personality. 
He  is  not  a  man,  posaeHsod  of  individual  character 
—of  mural  or  spiritual  attainmentB.  He  is  the 
instroment  tliroueh  whom  the  Law  was  given  to 
Israel  (Ac-  7") — tlie  hand  which  wrote  and  the 
voice  which  spoke.  And  Jesus,  together  with  the 
Jews  of  His  day,  tlionght  of  him  as  such.  This 
fact  is  held  by  some  to  cut  away  the  ground 
from  the  critical  argumentn  which  go  to  prove  that 
Moxes  was  not  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch  as  it 
stands,  and,  indeed,  that  tlie  greater  part  of  the 
Pentateuchnl  law  is  in  its  present  fomi  later  than 


the  B.gfi  of  Mo.'ws.  "The  question  has  been  very 
fully  discussed  by  many  writers,  so  that  only  - 
brief  notice  itt  needed  here.    If,  as  Hebrew  nchofa 


contend,  the  evidence  is  overwhelming  tliat  tlie 
Pentateuch  and  the  Lawn  cnntiunod  in  it  are  the 
result  of  a  long  grou-th,  which  was  not  i-omjileted 
until  a  jieriod  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from 
exile,  it  is  iniposxible  for  us  to  shut  our  eyes  to 
this  eviileni'e  on  the  nsaomption  (for  it  is  only  an 
assumption)  that  our  Lord's  use  of  the  name  of 
Moses  precludes  further  arimment.  An  explana- 
tion sometimes  given  ih  tliat  Jesus  luust  have 
known  the  exact  truth  about  the  authorship  of  the 
Pentateuch,  but  that  He  made  a  coneaaiim  to  the 
ignorance  of  thu  Jews  of  His  day.  But  a  growing 
body  of  students  rcjecta  this  as  untenable,  oecauae 
it  uetracts  fruiti  tlie  complete  hnnianity  of  our 
Lord.  If,  OS  man.  He  had  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
results  which  mo<leni  study  has  reached  with 
regard  to  the  literary  pTobleiiiH  of  tl>e  OT,  He 
must  also,  as  man,  have  known  nil  future  resulu 
wliich  will  lie  reached  by  the  study  of  generations 
to  come.  In  other  wonis,  an  man  He  was  omni- 
scient. But  this  conflicts  alike  with  our  concep- 
tion of  comiilete  manhood  and  with  the  explicit 
declaration  that  He  '  advanced  in  wisdom '  (Lk  2"). 
We  know  that  He  could  feel  hungry  and  tliimty 
and  weary,  that  He  could  l)e  overcome  with  sleeji, 


MOSES 

one  knoweth,  not  the  angels  of  heaven,  nor  thu 
Sun,  but  the  Father  only'  [Mt24»,  Mk  IS*").  Hu 
was  subject,  therefore,  to  tlie  ordinary  limitations 
of  manhood,  and,  bm  man.  He  acqaiTed  His  know- 
ledge by  the  methods  which  oUier  men  follow. 
The  problem  is  a  part  of  a  larger  one— the  probloni 
of  determining  to  wiiat  extent,  or  in  what  senxu, 
His  Uivine  powerx  and  pterogativea  were  in  abey- 
ance daring  His  earthly  life.  Although  fullv  and 
ciimpletely  man,  He  did  not  cease  to  be  God,  itnd 
He  did  not  cease  to  be  conscious  of  His  Divinity, 
■  It  is  this  continuous  Belf-consciousnesB  of  the  Son 
cj{  Uod  that  gives  the  true  meaanre  of  His  transcen- 
dent humility '  (Uiflbrd,  The  Ini-ai-nat'um,  p.  90). 
We  con  venture  the  statement  with  respect  Vo  His 
Itnowledge,  that  though,  as  God,  He  never  ceased 
to  be  omnisi'lent,  yet  He  refused  to  knoto,  as  man, 
anything  which  could  not  be  leamt  by  human 
means.  But  when  we  have  said  that,  we  have 
only  enuncial«d  and  not  solved  the  probltiin.  This 
is  not  the  place  U>  enter  into  it  further.  But  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  along  this  line  of  thought 
that  we  must  move,  to  justify  modem  criticism  in 
denying  to  Mosea  the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch 
which  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles  ascribed  to  him. 
See  also  artt.  Huuanitv  of  CtlRlsT  and  KllNosls. 

2.  But  because  Moses  was  the  representative  of 
the  Old  Dispensation,  Jesus  and  the  NT  writers 
thought  of  him  as  something  more.  He  was  an 
historical  personage  of  such  unique  prominence 
in  Israel's  history,  that  his  whole  career  alfords 
parallels  to  spiritual  factors  in  the  New  Covenant. 
The  history  of  the  old  Israel  repeats  itself  in  that 
of  the  new.  To  say  this  is  not  to  athrm  that  the 
OT  writers  had  the  slightest  idea  that  the  events 
which  they  described  were  one  day  to  receive  a 
spiritual  fullilment.  The  mind  of  God  alone  knew 
it,  when  He  guided  the  events  and  inspireil  the 
writings. 

The  series  of  Mosaic  events  which  NT  writers 
cite  as  allurding  points  of  comparison  with  things 
spiritual,  form  on  extremely  interesting  study. 
smc«  they  cover  ho  aianj  of  the  distinctive  features 
of  the  New  Dispensation,  and  illnstrate  in  a 
striking  manner  the  essential  unity  of  the  '  Divine 
Library.' 

Inl !  m  »-!«.  The  centre  of  Chrialianlty  ii  the  Inamalion 
of  Uod'i  glory  anioug  loon  in  the  I'encm  of 
""  ,    And  8u  Faul  argun  that  the  'glorj' 

_,. . ,    .  .jlch  accompanied  hia  reception  of  the  t^w, 

nu  B  great  that  the  Imellles  could  not  bear  Id  gue  upon  II, 
althouib  that  law  wm  mercl}-  a  mlnlitntion  of  death,  and  o( 
uradomnatlon  :  much  inore  will  the  minlMration  of  the  apirit, 
and  of  TlghteounieH,  ba  of  auniutiDg  glory.  Again,  Hob» 
reollied  that  the '  |floi7 '  on  hia  face^vas  tranaiCcry.  and  bo  he 
could  not  boldly  leave  hli  lace  unniveRd.  And  the  vull  whl^^h 
ha  wor*  atlll  fin,  ■plrituall]'  apeakinit.  on  the  heart*  ol  tiic 
Jewtah  nation,  and  n-iJl  not  be  removed  till  they  '  turn  to  the 
Lord,'  aa  Moses  uacd  to  remove  it  when  he  returned  lu  the 
Divine  presence.    But  vt  Chriitiana  can  ipeali  bolilly,  miil 


in^n  11 


d  hidden  by  a 
re  apirilually  perishing. 


3-fi:  _____ _., . 

■  Jinded  by  the  '  god  of  [hb  age.'  lo  ptei  eut  the 
whloh  ii,  hi  fiot,  the  Incanuite  Clirb<t,  trnni 


It  is  (hey 


dawning  upon  i 

Ol)  Jn  3".  'Tne  incarnauon  nau  iu  ueue  m  uie  n 
The  connexion  of  thb  vene  with  v."  by  the  openlnn  ' 
Btid  the  repetllion  of  the  title  'Kon  ol  Uan,'  eipre* 
thought(teeWen<ntit,fntM.).  The dlHIcultiea iu  arriving 
,, ^__L.j  ._  .,._  1 eerpent  In  the  original atoi 


lattKhed  to  the  braiei 


cl«rly-th 
But  Ivra  o 


great.  lUrisIic 
1  II,  lu  a  >anci.j  ui  -•}•—»!,»!  of  Uicin  deept.i' 
WeMcott,  p.  flSir.).    Two   poluts   iland   out 


the  eiaet  pirt  whloh  they  pla^  In  our  L. 
ie  nrpent  on  the  pole  ayinnohied  the  evU  fr 
1e  hwl  suffered ;  and  Chriit  identified  Hlnw 


humanity  ao 


SI  and  til>{ar^><r  (KK 


MOTE 


MOTHER 
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exaUari)  is  applied  elsewhere,  not  only  to  the  Patision  (Jn  Sf^ 
12KM4X  but  olao  to  the  Ascension  (Ac  2^  6*^.  cf.  Ph  2»  mv 
v^MTtoX  Christ  'reigned  from  the  Tree'  in  the  supreme 
moment  of  victory,  but  that  was  only  the  first  stage  in  a 
triumj^al  progr^s  upwards, 
(e)  Jn  1»«.    Christ's  death  and  the  shedding  of  His  blood 

I>rocared  atonement.  This,  in  the  minds  of  all  Christians,  has 
ts  counterpart  in  the  Passover  (He  ll^X  ^^  John  traces  a 
fiUfllment  of  a  particular  detail  in  the  fact  that  no  bone  of  our 
Lord's  body  was  broken.    And  see  1  Co  57'*. 

(d)  Christ's  sacrifice  is  more  clearly  connected  with  the  cove- 
nant saoriflce  at  Uoreb  (Ex  24-^^  Our  Lord  explicitly  refers 
to  it  in  the  words  of  the  institution  of  the  Euchariut  (Mt  2iG^t 
Mk  UH  Lk  22«),  1  Co  11» ;  see  also  He  9i8-»,  IP  l^.  with 
Hort's  noteX 

(«)  He  12U^H  Though  pleading  in  heaven,  Christ  is  still  pre- 
sent among  men ;  He  is  still  incarnate ;  hence  the  existence 
of  the  Church  which  is  His  Body.  Ui  these  verses  the  position 
and  condition  of  the  Church  under  the  New  Covenant  is  con- 
trasted with  that  of  the  Israelites  at  Sinai,  the  characteristics  of 
the  two  covenants  being  summed  up  in  the  words  *  terror '  and 
*  grace '(cf.  Keble's  Christian  Year,  *  Whitminday'X 

(/)  1  Co  IQS.  Sacramental  incoiporation  into  Christ's  Divine 
life  had  its  counterpart  in  the  old  Jewish  Church  ;  all  the  Israel- 
ites were  *  baptized  into  Moses  in  the  cloud  and  in  the  sea.' 

Jn  631^  *^-*^,  By  the  other  great  sacrament,  the  Divine  life 
is  f^  and  nouri^ed  in  the  members  of  the  Church.  Our  Lord 
teaches  that  *it  was  not  Moses,  but  God  revealing  Himself 
through  Moses,  who  gave  the  manna  ;  and  Kguin  the  manna — 
the  perishable  bread— was  not  in  the  highest  sense  **  bread  front 
heaven,"  but  rather  the  symbol  of  spuitual  food.'  [It  is  not 
here  asserted  that  our  Lord's  discourse  had  reference  exclusively' 
to  the  Sacnonent  of  the  Holy  Communion,  which  He  was  after- 
wards to  institute.  But  it  must  have  been  impossible  for  St. 
John— and  it  is  impossible  for  us — shaving  heard  the  words 

Soken  at  the  Last  Supper,  not  to  see  in  the  present  passage 
eir  fullest  and  deepest  application]. 

1  Co  103. 4.  Am  Christ  is  the  Bread  of  Ufe,  so  He  is  the  Water 
of  Life.  The  Israelites,  in  the  mind  of  St  Paul,  did  not  eat  and 
drink  mere  physical  food  and  water,  but  spirituaL  The  two 
accounts  of  tne  striking  of  the  rock  by  Moses  for  the  production 
of  water  (Ex  17>,  Nu  SiMi)  gave  rise  to  the  Rabbinic  explanation 
that  the  rock  which  was  struck  followed  them  through  the 
dnwrt,  affording  a  continual  supply.  That  rock,  says  St.  Paul, 
is  typical  of  Christ. 

(ff)  Ac  339  737.  Besides  the  spiritual  nourishment,  which 
fosters  the  Divine  life  in  the  soul.  Christians  need  a  Teacher, 
who  will  at  all  thnes  reveal  the  will  of  God.  Bc^h  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Stephen  see  in  (Thrist  the  fulfilment  of  the  declaration  in 
Dt  181^18  that  God  would  raise  up  a  prophet  like  unto  Moses. 
And  John  Uie  Baptist,  in  his  truthfulness  and  self-effacement, 
dedares  that  he  nimself  is  not '  the  Prophet,'  but  only  a  voice 
heralding  His  coming  (Jn  l^tL),    And  see  Jn  6i«  7*0  [Lk  7»]. 

(A)  While  the  Israelites  are  the  counterpart  of  the  Christian 
Church,  their  enemies  who  opposed  Moses  (cf .  2  "H  8^  afford 
a  parallel  to  those  who  obey  not  the  gospel.  In  Rev  8^-  7. 8  0^4 
1^  102-1. 10. 13. 18.  SI  the  symbolism  of  punishment  is  clearly 
based  on  the  plagues  of  Egypt.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who 
have  been  redeemed  from  the  slavery  of  sin  can.  like  the 
Israelites  rescued  from  Egjrpt,  *sing  the  song  of  Moses  the 
sen-ant  of  God '  (Rev  153). 

LrrBKATUEB.— Besides  the  works  mentioned  in  the  article, 
reference  should  be  made  throughout  to  the  principal  coumien- 
taries  on  the  NT.  See  also,  for  our  Lord's  relation  to  the  I^w, 
arttw  AocoHMODAnoH,  AumoRrrr  op  Cmisr,  Law,  Law  op  God. 

A.  H.  M*Neile. 

]IOTE.~See  Beam  and  Mote. 

MOTH  (oT^i).— The  Bible  frequently  makes  refer- 
ence to  the  destructive  action  of  the  moth  as  a  fit 
symbol  of  the  perishableness  of  man  and  his  earthly 
possessions.  In  Oriental  countries,  where  so  large 
a  part  of  *  treasure  *  consisted  of  costly  silken  and 
woollen  fabrics,  the  figure  was  peculiarly  appro- 
priate and  impressive.  Specially  referred  to  is  the 
'  clothes'  moth/  one  or  more  (not  readily  identified 
as  to  its  particular  member  of  the  family)  of  the 
genus  Tineat  which  may  be  said  to  have  an  almost 
cosmopolitan  distribution.  The  larva  of  this  moth 
feeds  on  wool,  silk,  hair,  fur,  feathers,  etc.  Out  of 
the  material  on  which  it  feeds  it  forms  a  portable 
case  or  house,  supposed  to  be  alluded  to  as  an  image 
of  instability  (though  Cheyne  [EBiy  *  Moth ']  denies 
this)  in  Job  27^^.  The  moth  first  finishes  its  case, 
which  is  often  motley -coloured  on  account  of  the 
▼ariety  of  material  from  which  it  draws  supplies, 
and  afterwards  feeds  voraciously  on  the  substance 
from  which  the  tent  or  house  has  been  produce<I. 
For  building  purposes  it  selects  the  long  straight 
fibres,  but  for  food  the  shortest  and  thickest,  and 
in  order  to  get  the  latter  it  eats  down  below  th3 
vnrfaee  pile  to  the  fabric  itself.    The  feeding  pro- 


cess is  therefore  the  most  destructive  to  the  fabric. 
The  yellowish-brown  pupa  is  either  formed  in  this 
structure  which  the  larva  constructs,  or  in  a  slight 
cocoon.  Before  the  perfect  insect  appears  the 
mischief  is  accomplished,  for  large  patches  are 
eaten  in  the  clothes,  carets,  or  tapestry  where 
the  parent  moth  has  laid  its  eggs,  if  the  action 
of  the  insect  is  undiscovered,  or  by  carelessness 
allowed  to  be  completed,  it  makes  the  fabric  into 
a  mere  flimsy  shell  which  falls  into  nothingness  on 
the  least  touch  or  breath.  'Crushed  before  the 
moth'  (Job  4^')  is  a  faithful  description  of  this 
most  eil'ective  destruction — an  apt  figure  of  the 
insidious,  deadly  work  of  evil  in  tlie  human  char- 
acter. 

Our  Lord  refers  to  this  well-known  phenomenon 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Mt  ()»'"=»,  Lk  12»). 
Along  with  the  corroding  work  of  the  rust— due 
to  chemical  action  on  metals  left  unused  and  ex- 
posed— He  classes  the  ravages  of  the  moth,  as 
illustrations  of  the  inevitable  corruption  and  decay 
which  overtake  all  earthly  things  apart  from  the 
heavenly  and  Divine.  Men  are  not  to  set  their 
affections  on  things  that  belong  to  the  earth 
(things  which  contain  no  higher  and  heavenly 
element),  are  not  to  make  these  their  treasures,  for 
in  that  case  their  heart,  the  centre  of  their  life,  set 
upon  these  decaying,  perishing  things,  is  itself  sub- 
ject to  similar  destructive  forces — *  Where  your 
treasure  is,  there  will  your  heart  be  also.'  All 
earthly  things  are  to  be  valued,  not  in  themselves 
as  ends,  but  as  means  to  the  higher  spiritual  life. 
The  affection  is  to  be  positively  fixea  on  the  en- 
during things  of  human  virtue,  knowledge,  and 
character,  formed  and  obtained  by  fellowsliip  with 
the  Divine — elements  which  all  lower  things  are 
adapted  to  subserve,  and  which  themselves  *  neither 
motli  nor  rust  can  corrupt.'  T.  H.  Wright. 

MOTHER.— Concerning  the  relations  of  Jesus 
with  His  mother,  and  her  influence  upon  His  train- 
ing, we  can  but  infer  that  the  mother  of  such  a  son 
must  herself  have  been  an  exceptional  personality. 
See  art.  Mary  (Virgin).  Professor  W.  M.  Ramsay, 
in  his  Education  of  Christ,  shows  how  thorough 
was  the  instruction  given  to  the  Jewish  youUi. 
W^itli  this  the  mother  had  much  to  do.  Granted 
that  religious  i^enius  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  by 
environment,  uiere  still  remains  the  overwhelming 
probability  that  the  feminine  qualities  in  the 
cfiaracter  of  Jesus-^His  .graciousness,  gentleness, 
and  sympathy — found  a  conL:enial  setting  in  the 
home  at  Nazareth.  Had  it  oeen  otherwise,  some 
hint  of  the  fact  must  have  been  given  in  tlie 
records  of  His  public  ministry.  It  has  been  con- 
tended that  such  a  hint  is  given  in  Mk  3^^^*,  an 
incident  which  also  finds  a  place  in  the  other 
Evangelists.  Another  is  Mt  10»-"  li  Mk  10»,  Lk 
12»  i4-«.  But  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that 
these  hyperbolical  expressions  by  no  means  involve 
the  repudiation  of  the  filial  tie.  They  are  rather 
designed  to  mark  the  thoroughnej-s  with  which 
the  religious  life  should  be  embraced,  the  higher 
love  absorbing  and  transforming  the  lower,  ^'he 
emphasis  \nth  which,  in  other  connexions,  JesiLs 
denounces  contemporary'  sins  against  the  filial  rela- 
tionship is  a  proof  that  >\'ith  Him  the  ideal  life  did 
not  consist  with  holding  it  in  contempt  (Mk  7i<>-i3, 
Mt  15**'*).  The  filial  relationship  is  to  be  super- 
seded only  by  the  greater  sacred ness  of  the  con- 
jugal (Mt  lir,  Mk  10').  In  His  response  to  the 
questi(m  of  the  rich  young  ruler  Jesus  emphasizes 
tlie  command  to  honour  father  and  mother  (Mt  19^* 
etc.),  but  (Mt  liPetc.)  loyalty  to  the  truth  as 
expressed  in  Himself  is  made  to  take  precedence  of 
all  other  ties.  The  reascm  for  this  insistence  is 
obvious,  and  has  been  abundantly  illustrated  in 
the  history  of  the  world's  benefactors. 
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Concerning  our  Lord's  dealings  with  other 
mothers  than  His  own,  few  details  are  given  in  the 
Gospels.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  mother  of 
Zebedee's  children  (Mt  2(P)  goes  unrebuked,  as 
does  the  action  of  the  mothers  who  brought  their 
cliildren  to  Him  (Mk  10*').  Hb  sympathy  with 
motherhood  may  be  inferred  from  these  incidents, 
as  also  from  the  healing  of  the  daughter  of  the 
Canaanitish  woman  (Mt  15^,  Mk  7*).  The  same 
is  implied  in  the  pathetic  phrase  (Lk  23^)  uttered 
on  the  way  to  Calvary.  In  nothing  is  the  unique- 
ness of  Jesus  more  clearly  seen  than  in  tliis  kind 
of  reverence  for  womanhood,  so  unexpected  in  a 
religious  teacher  of  His  time  ( Jn  4*').    See  Woman. 

LiTKiiATDRE. — F.  W.  Robertsoti,  Serm.  2nd  ser.  xviii.  xix. ; 
Rendel  Harris,  Union  with  God,  ch.  iv. ;  Stalker,  Imago  Christi, 
ch.  ii. ;  A.  Morru  Stewart,  Infancy  and  Youth  of  Jenu,  p.  106. 

R.  J.  Campbell. 

MOUNT,  MOUNTAIN  (/^pos).— Mountains  figure 
often  in  the  narratives  of  Christ's  life.  This  is 
natural,  considering  the  highly  mountainous  char- 
acter of  tlie  country  in  which  He  lived.  At  no 
point  in  His  joumeyings  were  the  mountains  out 
of  sight ;  and  if  He  was  not  actually  on  or  among 
them,  they  were  never  a  great  way  off. 

The  Mount  of  Olives  (wh.  see)  alone  is  named  in 
the  Gospels — the  mountain  that  rises  beyond  the 
^idron  Valley,  east  of  Jerusalem,  from  the  S.E. 
slope  of  which  Bethany  looks  out  over  the  wilder- 
ness. In  two  passages  we  see  from  the  context 
which  mountains  are  referred  to.  In  Mt  21*^  *  to 
thb  mountain '  points  clearly  to  Olivet,  on  which 
Jesus  and  His  disciples  stooa,  viewing  the  cursed 
and  withered  fig-tree.  In  Jn  4^  *  this  mountain '  can 
be  no  other  than  Gerizim,  on  whose  rocky  summit, 
amid  the  ruins  of  ancient  splendour,  the  remnant 
of  Samaritans  still  annually  chant  their  weird 
service  at  the  feast  of  the  Passover.  In  other 
places,  such  as  Mt  24^^  *  mountain '  must  be  taken 
genersilly  as  meaning  the  wilder  and  more  in- 
accessible parts,  formmg  natural  places  of  refuge, 
Judaea  itself  being  almost  entirely  mountainoas 
(cf.  Rev  6").  So  also  with  the  liaunts  of  the 
demoniac  (Mk  5').  The  *  mountain '  on  (Lk  8^)  or 
near  (Mk  5^^)  which  the  swine  were  feeding  must 
have  been  the  western  edge  of  the  great  plateau 
which  stretches  from  the  desert  to  the  lip  of  the 
Ghdr,  and  drops  a  distance  of  some  20(X)  feet  to 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  The  place 
intended  is  probably  a  little  north  of  the  old 
fortress  of  Gamala,  where  the  foot  of  the  swift 
slope  runs  almost  to  the  water. 

Perhaps  only  men  familiar  with  tlie  steep  cliffs 
and  beetling  cra^s  of  Palestinian  mountains 
would  til  ink  of  ctQling  in  their  terror  upon  the 
mountains  to  fall  and  cover  them  (Lk  23**). 

Regarding  the  iK)sition  of  three  mountains  there 
has  been  much  discussion — the  mountain  of  the 
Temptation  (Mt  4®,  Lk  4*^),  the  Mount  of  Beati- 
tudes (Mt  5^),  and  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration 
(Mt  17*  etc.). 

The  evidence  we  possess  is  mainly  negative,  tending  to  show 
that  traditional  i<lentiflcation«  are  impossible.  As  to  the  first, 
if  any  actual  height  is  intended,  Jebel  ^ttruntu/,  with  itu 
cave-fretted  brows  frowning  over  Jericho,  and  the  district  to 
the  south,  are  bleak  and  inhospitable  enough,  and  there  cer- 
tainly the  sojourner  by  night  would  be  '  with  the  wild  beasts ' 
(Mk  113)  But  there  is  no  lieight  at  all  sugrgesting  the  descrip- 
tion 'an  exceeding  high  mountain.' 

The  tradition  identifying  JS^arn  Haft^n  with  the  scene  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  dates  only  from  Crusading  times. 
To  the  traveller  joume>nng  towanis  Tiberias  from  Nazareth  or 
Tabor,  the  double-peaked  hill  seems  easy  of  approach.  But 
from  any  part  of  the  seashore  the  ascent  is  steep,  and  from 
Gennesaret,  where  our  Lord  was  at  work,  the  way,  as  the 
present  writer  knows  from  much  experience,  is  both  lon^  and 
toilsome.  Witli  so  many  heights  near  the  plain,  quite  suitable 
for  the  Master's  purpose,  the  necessity  for  this  difficult  journey 
is  not  apparent.  Further,  certain  traces  of  ancient  buildings 
lend  colour  to  the  idea  that,  in  our  Lord's  time,  the  hill  ma}' 
hHve  been  occupied. 

The  Roman  and  Greek  Churches  still  maintain  the  traditional 


identification  of  Mount  Tabor  with  the  scene  of  the  Transfigura- 
tion, and,  in  accordance  with  their  separate  calendars,  that 
august  event  is  annually  commemorated  there.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  they  have  much  valuable  property 
on  the  mountain — the  g^reat  monasteries — ^which  an  admission 
of  error  would  render  worthless,  while  the  contributions  re- 
ceived from  streams  of  pilgrims  would  be  diverted.  Most 
modem  students  of  the  question  locate  the  Transfiguration  on 
Mount  Uenuon  ;  if  not  on  the  summit  itself,  on  one  of  the 
lower  spurs.  "This  would  satisf}'  the  requirements  of  the 
narrative ;  whereas  the  journey  south  to  Tabor,  through 
Galilee,  and  back  agpain  to  Capernaum,  within  the  time  speci- 
fied, while  possible,  is  highly  improbable.  The  present  writer 
spent  some  weeks  in  the  summer  of  1891  on  the  top  of  Tabor, 
and  was  led  to  emphatic  agreement  with  the  opinion  that  the 

gresence  of  a  town  or  fortress  on  the  mountain  in  the  da^s  of 
hrist  makes  the  traditional  identification  utterly  impossible. 
See  art.  TRAKsnouRATiON. 

On  a  mountain  in  Galilee  the  risen  Jesus  gave 
His  disciples  their  great  commission  (Mt  28^^).  The 
circumstances  suggest  some  height  familiar  to  all, 
not  far  from  the  scenes  of  the  Galiltean  ministry-, 
commanding  a  wide  prospect.  Certain  identifica- 
tion is,  of  course,  impossible,  but  these  conditions 
are  well  fulfilled  by  Jebel  Kan  an,  a  bold  head- 
land projecting  southward  from  the  great  bulk  of 
Naphtali.  The  spacious  view  ranges  from  Carmel 
and  the  Mediterranean  to  the  eastern  ridges  of 
Bashan,  and  from  snowy  Hermon  to  the  dim 
mountains  guarding  the  Dead  Sea.  In  the  great 
hollow  below  sleep  the  blue  waters  of  Galilee,  the 
white-sailed  fishing  boats  recalling  imperishable 
memories. 

In  hours  of  devotion  Jesus  seemed  to  long  for 
the  solitude  and  stillness  to  be  found  only  on  lonely 
heights  by  night  (Mt  14»  Mk  6«  Lk  6"  9«»,  Jn 
6'^).  From  a  mountain  at  last  He  passed  into  the 
invisible  (Lk  24»  Ac  !»•  «•).    See  also  art.  Hill. 

LrrERATURB.— O.  A.  Smith.  UGH L,  p.  47  tt. ;  W.  M.  Ramsay, 
Education  qf  Chritt,  cf .  ExpT  xiv.  [1908]  p.  194. 

W.  EWING. 

MOUNT  OF  OLIVES  (r6  6pos  rwv  iXaiQu,  Mt 
211  24»  26*>,  Mk  13*  14»  Lk  19^^  22»,  Jn  8» ;  and 
t6  6pof  t6  KaXoi/Mcvov  iXaiww,  Lk  19»  21").— One  of 
the  universally  accepted  holy  sites  around  Jeru- 
salem. It  is  to-day  known  as  Jebel  e^-Tur  (the 
mountain  of  the  elevation  or  tower)  *  by  the 
Moslems,  and  as  Jebd  cz-ZeitUn  (the  mount  of 
olives)  by  native  Christians  and,  indeed,  also  by 
Moslems.  By  the  Jews,  besides  the  above  men- 
tioned, the  name  *  mountain  of  light '  has  also  been 
given,  from  the  fact  that  here  used  to  be  kindled 
the  first  beacon-fire  to  signalize  through  the  land 
the  appearance  of  each  new  moon. 

The  mount  due  east  of  Jerusalem  forms  the 
culminating  height  of  a  range  which,  separatin^^ 
itself  from  the  central  plateau  near  the  village  of 
SJiaphat,  runs  for  two  miles,  first  S.  and  then 
S.W.,  and  terminates  beyond  the  village  of  SUwCm 
at  the  Wady  cn-Ndr,  The  l)eginning  of  the  range 
has  very  generally  been  accepted  as  the  Scopus 
(prospect)  of  Josephus,  and  the  part  running  S.  \V. 
— BcUn  el-Havxi — considerably  lower  than  the  part 
east  of  the  city  and  not  higher  than  the  Temple 
area  itself,  has  by  many  l^n  identified  as  the 
Mount  of  Ofl'ence.  Although  these  have  been 
described  by  some  authorities  as  parts  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  there  seems  no  real  reason  for 
including  them  in  the  description,  and  to  do  so  is 
confusing. 

The  natural  boundaries  of  Olivet  are  to-day  well 
defined  by  two  ancient  roads.  To  the  N.  a  very 
ancient  highway  to  Jericho,  after  traversing  a 
deep  bay  *  in  the  range,  which  from  the  city  side 
seems  to  separate  the  range  into  two,  crosses  a  low 
neck  cutting  off"  the  nortnem  part,  now  crowned 
by  the  house  of  Sir  John  Grey  Hill,  from   tlie 

*  This  open  valley,  in  which  to-day  are  many  olives  and  also  at 
least  one  ancient  olive  press,  is  an  attractive  site  for  GethsHe- 
mane  (which  see),  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  tradition  is 
allagidnstit. 
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eouthem  loftier  msu^ — the  true  Mount  of  Oliver. 
To  the  S.  the  road  which  runs  to  Bethany  fomi»  a 
convenient  if  somewhat  arbitrary  division,  cutting 
off  Olivet  from  the  so-called  *  Mount  of  Offence 
and  from  other  spurs  to  the  south.  To  the  W.  the 
boondaiT  is  sufficiently  plainly  marked  off  by  the 
deep  valley  of  the  ^dron,  wlule  to  the  E.  there 
are  indications  (see  Lk  19=*  24*;  cf.  Ac  1*-)  for 
including  within  the  limits  the  projecting  spur  on 
which  j^thany  stands.  Probably  the  limits  were 
never  defined  geographically,  but  the  whole  area 
was  distinffuislied,  as  it  is  to  some  extent  to-day» 
by  its  thick  plantations  of  olives,  ligs,  and  palms, — 
hence  the  names  Bethphage  (house  of  ngs)  and 
Bethany  (house  of  dates).  This  fertility,  though 
no  douDt  most  constantly  observed  by  the  city 
dwellers,  to  whom  the  beautiful  slopes,  then  as 
they  do  to-day,  would  appeal  most  refreshingly  as 
viewed  from  the  dirty,  squalid  streets,  must  also 
have  held  out  to  the  tired  and  thirsty  travellers, 
ascending  the  dry  and  dusty  wilderness  from  the 
Jordan  to  the  city,  an  enchanting  prospect  of  cool- 
ness and  refreshment.  For  this  alone  it  would 
appear  only  reasonable  to  include  the  sites  of  the 
villages  on  the  eastern  side,  with  their  abundant 
gardens,  as  an  essential  part  of  the  Mount.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  days  of  Christ  the 
hill  was  thickly  spread  with  verdure  over  parts 
which  to-day  are  ^ven  up  to  churches,  hovels,  and 
extensive  cemeteries. 

Viewing  the  mountain  thus,  two  principal  sum- 
mits and  two  subsidiary  spurs  may  be  described. 
The  N.  summit  is  that  known  as  Karem  es-Sai/ydd 
<the  vineyard  of  the  hunter),  and  also  as  the  y'iri 
Galilcn ;  it  reaches  a  height  of  2723  feet  above  the 
Mediterranean,  and  is  separated  from  the  S.  mass 
by  a  narrow  neck  of  land  traversed  to-day  by  the 
new  carriage  road.  As  far  back  as  530  this  hill  is 
spoken  of  as  Galilee,  and  in  the  Acts  of  Pilate 
(about  350)  a  mountain  near  Jerusalem  called 
'Galilee'  is  mentioned.  It  is  said  to  have  first 
received  its  name  FoXiXa/a  because  the  Galiloeans 
attending  the  feasts  used  to  encamp  there,  or  as 
88BWulf  (1102)  says,  it  'was  called  Galilee  because 
the  Apostles,  who  were  called  Galilaeans,  frequently 
visited  there.'*  The  8.  summit,  of  practically 
equal  height,  is  the  traditional  Mount  of  the 
AjBcension,  and  has  for  some  years  been  distin- 

Siished  by  a  lofty  tower  erected  by  the  Russians. 
ere,  too,  Constantine  erected  his  Church  of  the 
Ascension  in  316  on  the  site  where  now  stands  its 
sacoessor  (erected  1834-5)  of  the  same  name.  Here 
also  is  the  Church  of  the  Creed  and  the  Paternoster 
Church,  the  latter  a  modem  building  on  the  site 
of  one  of  that  name  destroyed  long  ago.  Scattered 
over  the  summit  is  a  modem  Moslem  village — 
Kefr  e^'TUr — which  combines  with  the  noisy  con- 
duct of  its  rapacious  inhabitants  in  spoiling  the 
quiet  beauty  and  holy  associations  of  this  sacred 
spot. 

A  small  spur  running  S.  is  sometimes  known  as 
the  Hill  of  the  Prophets,  on  account  of  the  interest- 
ing old  '  Tomb  of  the  Prophets ' — a  sepulchre  gener- 
al^ believed,  until  recently,  t  to  have  been  origin- 
ally Jewish — which  is  situated  there ;  and  the 
other  somewhat  isolated  spur  to  the  S.E.,  on  which 
stands  the  wretched,  half-ruined  village  of  el- 
'Asariyeh,  on  the  site  of  Bethany,  should,  for 
reasons  given,  be  included  in  the  Mount. 

Along  the  W.  slopes  facing  the  city  lies  the 
reputed  Garden  of  Gethsemane  (part,  too,  of  the 

*  Attempts  have  been  made  to  harmonize  the  account«  of  the 
arapeannoea  of  Jesas  after  His  resorrec'tion  by  mipiKMini^  that 
tnui  was  the  i^aoe  where  He  appointed  Ilio  dicicipies  to  meet 
Him.  A  recent  discussion  of  tne  subject  bv  Lepeius  w\\l  lie 
found  in  Dot  Reieh  Chriati,  Nos.  7  and  8  (190  >). 

t  Aooordiny  to  Father  Vincent  and  M.  Clermont-Oanneau, 
ft  is  not  Jsfwish,  bat  belongs  to  the  4th  or  5th  cent.  a.d.  (see 
PBFSt,  1901,  ppw  3(»-S17). 


Mount,  cf.  Lk  22^^;  see  GETHSEMANE)  of  the 
Latins  and  its  Greek  rival ;  and  a  little  higher  up 
the  hill  to  the  S.  the  great  Russian  Church  of  St. 
Maj^dalene.  The  greater  part  of  the  slopes  of  the 
S.W.  part  of  the  hill  is  filled  with  a  vast  number 
of  graves,  those  from  the  valley  bottom  till  a  little 
above  the  Bethany  road  being  Jewish,  while 
higher  up  are  some  Christian  cemeteries.  The 
tJews  have  a  strong  sentiment  about  being  buried 
on  this  spot,  the  slopes  of  the  *  Valley  of  Jehosha- 

tthat '  bemg  traditionally,  with  them  and  with  the 
doslems,  the  scene  of  the  resurrection  and  final 
judgment. 

Traversing  this  side  of  the  Mount  are  three 
steep  paths,  all  probably  ancient.  The  most  evi- 
dent and  important  is  the  N.  one,  which  continues 
the  line  of  the  path  from  the  St.  Stephen's  Gate 
and  the  Tomb  of  the  Virgin.  It  runs  along  the 
depression  between  the  two  summits,  and  is  the 
direct  route  for  travellers  crossing  the  Mount  from 
or  to  Bethany.  Too  steep  for  riding,  it  is  essenti- 
ally the  short  cut  for  the  pedestrian.  The  second 
I)ath,  still  steeper,  branches  ofi'  from  this  just  above 
the  Garden  oi  Gethsemane,  and  after  passing  the 
traditional  scene  of  the  lamentation  of  Jesus  over 
the  city,  leads  to-day  to  the  Russian  tower  and 
buildings.  It  is  the  path  of  the  modem  pilgrim. 
The  third,  more  gradual  in  ascent,  starts  n*om  the 
Garden  of  Gethsemane  and  ascends  the  hill  through 
Russian  property  in  a  S.  direction,  passing  near 
the  *  Tomb  of  the  Prophets.*  Whether  the  first  or 
second  of  these  lies  most  in  the  direction  of  our 
Lord's  fi-equent  pas.sages  from  the  city  to  the 
Mount  of  Olives  and  to  Bethany,  it  is  difficult  to 
say,  but  it  can  hardly  be  supj^sed  that  lie  came 
by  such  a  path  on  the  mornmg  of  His  triumphal 
entry  into  the  city.  The  only  likely  course  for  the 
highroad  of  Roman  times  must  have  been  in  the 
general  direction  of  the  present  Bethany  and 
Jericho  road ;  and,  as  Dean  Stanley  has  suggested, 
the  most  natural  site  for  the  scene  of  the  lamenta- 
tion over  the  citv  is  the  point  where  this  highroad 
crosses  the  S.W  .  shoulder  of  the  Mount  and  the 
first  full  view  of  the  city  is  obtained.  A  viaduct 
appears  to  have  connected  the  Mount  with  the 
Temple  hill,  probably  on  the  site  of  one  of  the  two 
bridges  which  to-day  span  the  dry  torrent  bed  of 
the  ^idron. 

The  Mount  of  Olives  in  the  days  of  Christ  must 
have  presented  rural  fertility,  verdure,  and  quiet 
very  grateful  to  country  visitors  to  the  great 
metropolis ;  fresh  mountain  breeziness  in  contrast 
to  the  closeness  and  foulness  of  the  city  atmo- 
sphere, and  a  view  of  the  beloved  and  sacred  city 
in  which  all  that  was  sordid  was  lost,  and  only  the 
Ijeauty  and  grandeur  remained.  This  view  is, 
when  the  historical  associations  are  taken  into 
consideration,  probably  the  most  fascinating  in 
the  Holy  Land.  It  is  seen  at  its  best  about  the 
hour  of  sunset.  In  its  essential  details  it  is  one  on 
which  the  eyes  of  Christ  must  frequently  have 
rested. 

To  the  immediate  W.  is  the  Holy  City,  separated 
from  the  onlooker  by  the  deep  Valley  of  fJehosha- 
phat ;  just  within  the  wall  lies  the  *  Dome  of  the 
Rock*  and  the  al-Aksa  mosque,  and  in  the  open 
space  of  the  great  Temple  area  figures  of  people 
may  Iki  discerned  movin<i  about.  Beyond  tliis 
enclosure  lie,  pile  above  pile,  the  dome<l  houses  of 
the  modern  city,  interspersed  with  the  minarets, 
the  synagogue  domes,  and  the  church  towers  of 
the  followers  of  the  tliree  great  Semitic  religions  : 
most  prominent  of  all  are  the  two  domes  and  the 
massive  tower  which  go  to  make  uj)  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Far  to  the  \\  .  lie  the  battle- 
ments of  the  so-called  Tower  of  David,  and  behind 
that,  on  the  horizon,  the  W.  mountains  of  Judaea 
shut  oft'  the  distant  sea.     The  roar  of  the  city  is 
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deadened,  but  the  fresh  breeze  carries  the  chiming 
of  many  bells,  the  blast  of  a  military  bugle  or  the 
roar  of  a  salute  from  the  barracks,  reminding  the 
onlooker  that  it  is  no  dead  city  of  the  far  past  he 
is  looking  at.  Somewhat  to  the  N.  the  eye  passes 
from  the  close-packed  streets  of  the  Moslem  and 
Christian  quarters,  past  the  long  line  of  the  N. 
wall,  to  the  many  buildings  of  the  newer  Jeru- 
salem, chiefly  mean  Jewish  houses,  but  among 
them  many  handsome  buildings  like  the  great 
French  Hospice,  the  Russian  Cathedral,  or  the 
Abyssinian  Church.  Here  lies  all  that  is  progres- 
sive and  of  promise  for  the  days  to  be.  ^Beyond 
again,  against  the  sky  line  to  the  N.,  rises  the 
outline  of  Nebi  SamtoU  crowning  the  height  of 
Mi^peh. 

Turning  S.  the  spectator  sees  the  bare  slopes 
south  of  the  city  walls,  once  thickly  covered  with 
the  houses  of  tne  poor,  terminating  in  the  two 
deep  valleys  of  ]^idron  and  Hinnom,  while  on  the 
opposite  slope  some  of  the  houses  of  SUtodn  may  be 
distinguished.  Far  to  the  S.  in  a  gap  in  the  hills 
lies  the  convent  of  Mar  Elitis  on  the  road  to 
Bethlehem ;  and  to  its  left  a  crater-shaped  hill 
— the  Herodium~the  burial-place  of  Herod  the 
Great 

As  the  eye  passes  gradually  £.  over  the  wilder- 
ness of  Juaeea,  it  is  caught  by  the  still  beauty  of 
the  Dead  Sea  lying  nearly  4000  feet  below,  but  in 
the  clear  atmosphere  looking  very  near,  while 
behind  lies  the  long  level  line  of  the  beautiful  hills 
of  Moab.  More  in  the  foreground  a  few  houses  of 
Bethany  appear,  and  behind  them  the  village  of 
Abu  Z)ii— innabited  by  the  hereditary  robbers  of 
the  Jericho  road.  Northward  of  the  great  lake, 
beyond  a  vista  of  tumbled  hills  and  parched  valleys, 
lies  the  Jordan  Valley,  through  the  centre  of  which 
may  be  traced,  by  a  serpentine  line  of  green,  the 
course  of  the  famous  river  itself.  Eastward  of  this 
the  line  of  Moab  is  continued  N.  as  the  mountains 
of  Gilead,  with  their  one  distinct  summit — Jehel 
^jAa— almost  directly  E.  of  the  onlooker. 

Gospel  incidents  connected  with  the  Mount  of 
Olives. — Although,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Jn  8\  all  the  incidents  expressly  connected  with 
the  Mount  of  Olives  belong  to  tlie  Passion  week, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  (Lk  21*')  that  this  quiet  spot 
was  one  beloved  and  frequented  by  the  Master. 
Here  He  withdrew  from  the  city  for  rest  and  medi- 
tation (Jn  8*)  and  for  prayer  (Mt  26*®  etc.).  Once 
we  reaid  of  His  approach  to  the  Mount  from  the 
Eastern  side  *  unto  Bethphage  and  Bethany,  at  the 
Mount  of  Olives*  (Mk  IP ||  Mt  2P  ||  Lk  192«).  Over 
a  part  of  the  Mount  He  must  have  made  His 
triumphal  proCTess  to  the  city  (Mt  21,  Mk  11,  Lk 
19),  and  on  Uiia  road  He  wept  over  Jerusalem 
(Lk  \%*^'*^).  During  the  whole  of  that  week  *  in 
the  daytime  he  was  teaching  in  the  temple  ;  and  at 
nii^ht  he  went  out  and  alxKie  in  the  Mount  that  is 
called  of  Olives'  (Lk  21^) — the  special  locality  on 
the  Mount  being  Bethany  (Mt  21",  Mk  U"). 
Crassing  over  from  Bethany,  Jesus  illustrated  His 
teaching  by  the  sign  of  the  withering  of  the  barren 
fig-tree  (Mt  21»8.i9||Mk  1 112-14. 20-ai),  and  on  the 
slopes  of  this  hill,  with  the  doomed  city  spread  out 
before  them,  Christ  delivered  to  His  aisciples  His 
wonderful  eschatological  discourse  (Mt  24'*- 1|  Mk 
13^**).  Then  here,  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane, 
occurred  tlie  Agony,  the  Betrayal,  and  the  Arrest 
(Mt  26*'-«»,  Mk  14*^w^  Lk  22»-K  Jn  18»-»2).  Lastly, 
on  the  Mount,  not  on  the  summit  where  tradition 
places  it,  but  near  Bethany,  occurred  the  Ascen- 
sion (Lk  24«'-M  Ac  1"). 

To  these  incidents  where  the  Mount  of  Olives  is 
expressly  mentioned  may  be  added  the  scene  in  the 
house  ot  Martha  and  Miry  (Lk  lO*^***),  the  raising 
of  Lazarus  (Jn  11),  and  the  feast  at  the  house  of 
Simon  (Mt  26«»,  Mk  14»-»,  Jn  12»-'») ;  for,  as  has 


been  shown,  Bethany  was  certainly  a  part  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives. 

LiTBUTUEB. — PEF  Mem.,  '  Jerusalem '  volume  ;  papers  by 
Schick  and  others  in  the  Quarterly  Statements  (PEFSt) ;  Groves, 
art.  '  Mount  of  Olives'  in  Smith's  DB ;  R.  Hofman,  GcUiUxa  avf 
dem  Oelbergt  Leipzig,  1896 ;  Porter  in  Murray's  Handbook  to 
PaUitine;  Robinson,  BRP  vol.  i.  (1838);  Stanley,  SP;  Socin 
and  Benzinger  in  Baedeker's  PcUutine  and  Syria ;  J.  Tobler, 
SUoahqueUe  und  OeWerg,  1852  ;  Vincent  (P^re),  'The  Tombs  of 
the  Prophets'  in  Revue  Bildique,  1901 ;  C.  Warren,  art  ' Mount 
of  Olives'  in  Hastings'  DB. 

E.  W.  G.  Masterman. 
MOURNING. — An  expression  of  grief  for  death 
or  disaster.  See  also  artt.  Lamentation  and 
Rending  op  Garments.  Mourning  is  associated 
in  the  Gospels  (1)  with  '  the  appearance  of  the  sign 
of  the  Son  of  Man,'  Mt  24» ;  (2)  with  the  removal 
of  the  visible  presence  of  the  Saviour,  Mt  9** ;  (3) 
with  the  deatii  of  friends.  It  is  also  one  of  the 
conditions  mentioned  in  the  Beatitudes  as  bear- 
ing a  special  blessing  (Mt  6*,  but  cf.  Lk  e**^). 
The  laws  of  mourning  were  very  minute.  The 
general  time  of  mourning  was  seven  days,  during 
which  the  mourner  was  &rbidden  to  work,  wash, 
anoint  himself,  or  wear  his  shoes.  This  last 
provision  might,  however,  be  evaded  by  putting 
earth  or  ashes  into  his  boots.  For  seven  days  the 
mourner  might  not  read  in  the  Law,  the  Prophets, 
or  the  Talmud,  because  it  was  a  *  joy  *  to  ao  so ; 
but  a  teacher  could  teach  others  tnrough  an  in- 
terpreter. The  mourner  was  allowed  during  this 
period  to  read  only  the  books  of  Job,  Jeremiali, 
Lamentations,  and  the  rrh^in  insVn  (Laws  of  Mourn- 
ing). He  had  to  sit  away  from  his  dead,  with  his 
heaid  tied  up,  and  on  the  first  day  he  might  not 
wear  his  phylacteries.  He  was  foroidden  t^  shave 
his  head  or  his  neck,  or  do  anything  which  might 
be  considered  to  be  for  his  comfort.  He  could 
take  no  part  in  rejoicings,  and  the  rent  in  his 
garments  was  to  be  seen  for  thirty  days.  Even  a 
poor  man,  or  one  who  lived  on  charity,  was  for- 
bidden to  work  lor  three  days ;  but  after  that  time 
he  might  do  work  secretly,  for  his  maintenance,  or 
his  wife  might  spin  in  his  house.  Travelling  witli 
goods  was  forbidden,  and  no  business  even  at  the 
risk  of  loss  could  be  transacted  by  himself  or  his 
family  or  his  servants.  It  was  allowable,  however, 
to  have  a  business  carried  on,  if  he  assigned  it  to 
another  before  the  departure  of  the  soul.  Tlie 
mourner  was  allowed  to  eat  only  in  his  own  house  ; 
he  might  eat  no  flesh  and  drink  no  wine  ;  nor  could 
he  asK  blessing  before  or  after  food.  £xtra-Tal- 
mudical  regulations  enjoined  that  the  mourner 
should  sit  on  the  floor  and  take  his  food  from  a 
chair  instead  of  a  table,  and,  as  is  still  the  custom, 
that  he  should  eat  eggs  dipped  in  ashes  with  salt. 
He  might  not  leave  town  for  thirty  days  ;  and  in 
the  case  of  mourning  for  a  parent  he  nii^lit  not  go 
out  of  to^Ti  for  the  Hrst  year,  till  his  friends  told 
him  to  do  so.  After  the  death  of  a  wife,  a  widower 
might  not  marry  for  a  year  (i.e.  till  after  three 
feasts  had  passed) ;  but  if  his  wife  had  died  child- 
less, or  if  slie  had  left  young  children,  he  might 
marry  after  seven  days.  A  mourner  being  *  free ' 
must  attend  the  synagogue;  when  he  appeared, 
the  congregation  faced  him  as  he  entered,  and  said  : 
•^aK  om^D  "pna  'Blessed  is  He  that  comforteth  the 
mourner.*  Immediately  on  a  death,  all  water  in 
the  house  and  in  three  houses  on  either  side  was 
emptied  out,  because  of  the  belief  that  the  Angel 
of  Death  procured  death  by  means  of  a  knife  wIikjIi 
he  washed  in  water  close  at  hand.  Between  death 
and  burial  the  mourner  was  free  from  all  the  La>>', 
because  he  was  supjwsed  to  be  beside  himself 
with  grief.  The  following  is  the  prescribed  prayer 
before  meat  to  be  used  in  the  house  of  the  mourner 
after  burial : — 

•  Blessed  art  thou,  0  God  our  I/ord,  King  of  the  universe,  God 
of  our  Fhthera,  our  Creator,  our  Redeemer,  our  Sanctifier,  the 
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Holy  One  of  Jacob,  the  Kin§;  of  Life,  who  art  good  and  doest 
good;  the  God  of  truth,  the  righteous  Judge  who  judgest  in 
righteousnen,  who  takest  the  soul  in  judgment,  and  ruleet  alone 
in  the  universe,  who  doest  in  it  according  to  His  will,  and  all 
His  ways  are  in  Judgment,  and  we  are  His  ixeople  and  His 
servants,  and  in  evervuiing  we  are  bound  to  praise  Him  and  to 
Mess  Him,  who  shields  all  the  calamities  of  Israel  and  will  shield 
OS  in  this  calamity,  and  from  this  mourning  will  bring  us  to  Ufe 
and  peace.  0<»nfort,  O  God  our  Lord,  all  the  mourners  of 
Jerusalem,  and  all  the  mourners  that  mourn  in  our  sorrow. 
Comfort  them  in  their  mourning,  and  malce  them  rejoice  in  Uieir 
agony  as  a  man  is  comforted  by  his  mother.  Blemed  art  Thou, 
O  God,  the  Ciomforter  of  Zion,  and  that  buildest  again  Jerusalem ' 
(Jewish  prayer-books  from  nyn  mi*). 

The  practice  of  hiring  mourners  was  common 
with  sach  as  could  afford  it,  and,  as  in  the  Htory  of 
Jairus'  daughter,  these  hired  mourners  used  flutes 
to  increase  the  sounds  of  woe.  The  apostasy  of  a 
member  of  the  family  was  the  occasion  of  mourn- 
ing as  for  the  dead,  and  a  blasphemy  spoken  in  the 
presence  of  the  high  priest  was  also  a  reason  for 
a  demonstration  of  mourning.  See  also  Flute- 
Players,  Rending  of  Garments. 

LiTBRATDBB.— See  Under  Rbkdino  of  Garmkctb. 

W.  H.  Kankine. 

MOUTH  (Mt  4*  12«  15"  18"  21"  and  Lk  V^).— 
In  conformity  with  Oriental  usage,  *  mouth,'  con- 
sidered as  the  organ  of  speech,  is  used  in  the  NT, 
as  in  the  OT,  in  the  sense  of  '  language,'  *  utter- 
ance,* etc. — a  notable  instance  of  the  primitive 
employment  of  the  concrete  for  the  abstract.  In- 
deed, amon^  the  ancient  Hebrews  *  mouth '  was 
even  personified,  e.g,  in  such  exj^ressions  as  *  The 
mouth  of  the  Lord  has  spoken  it,'  etc. — a  usage 
that  helped  not  a  little  to  prepare  the  Jewish  mind 
at  last  to  apprehend  the  meaning  of  the  Word  made 
fitsh.  Most  passages  of  the  Gospels  where  '  mouth ' 
is  found  are  quotations  from  tlie  OT  (LXX),  e.g. 
*  Every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of 
God '  («id  (rrdfjMTOt  0€ov,  Dt  8') ;  *  in  the  mouth  of 
two  or  three  witnesses '  {ivl  arifMTOt,  Dt  17*  19") ; 
'out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings'  {iK 
crdpL,  Ps  8*  etc.) ;  cf.  Zacharias'  words,  Lk  I'*  *as 
he  spake  by  the  mouth  of  his  holy  prophets '  {did 
oHtfjuarot) ;  and  Jesus'  words  to  ms  disciples,  '  I 
will  give  you  a  mouth  ((rr^/xa)  and  wisdom    (21"). 

Geo.  B.  Eager. 

MULTITUDE.  — This  wortl  is  used  in   EV  to 

translate  ^x^^''  ^^'^  rX^^ot. 

0)  •X^^  ^  defined  by  Grinim-Thayer  as  *  a  casual  coDection  of 
IMOj^,  a  multitude  of  men  who  have  flocked  together  in  some 
place,  a  throng.'  The  plural  «  •xX*!,  which  often  occurs  in  Ht. 
and  Uc,  is  found  twice  in  Mk..  viz.  633  pit ;  all  the  best  BfSS 
omit]  and  10<  without  the  article ;  once  only  in  Jn.  (7^3  where 
MD  Vulg.  give  sing.X  meaning  probably  the  various  grroups  or 
oompanies  (cf.  Lk  2^)  which  had  come  up  to  the  feast  In  AV 
it  Is  rendered '  multitude '  and  frequently  *  people,'  also  '  press ' 
(Ilk  24  537- 30,  Lk  813  195)  and  *  company'  (l^s.  6»  6i7  936  [but 
'  people  *  hi  V.37]  1213,  Jn  6&X  RV  usually  gives  '  multitude,'  but 
in  some  tiausat^M  prefers  *  crowd,'  from  A.S.  enidan,  *  to  push,' 
'  throng,'  apparently  in  cases  where  Uie  Sx^m  would  cause  in* 
ooQvefuent  pressure,  cf.  Mk  2ff  ()<«  rt»  •yX**  7»«  uii  Sxifi^rif 
•m»X  abo  Mt  9S3,  Mk  2«  637.  so,  Lk  8^3  193 ;  yet  in  Mk  631  where 
ntikJfitrrtt  is  used  of  0%}^  (^*  '  crowd '  in  Uie  previous  verseX 
•ad  in  Lk  5^  wiiere  the  txAK  is  described  as  pressin};  upon  Him 
(3«nMr6bMX  RV  ratlier  inconsistently  uses  *  multitude.'  The  fol- 
lowing phrases  may  be  noted— (a)  SyXm  iumfit,  which  RVin  Mk 
ICH*  translate*  'neat  multitude'  (AV  a  'great  number  of 
people  'X  yrt  in  Uc  7>3  renders,  as  AV, '  much  people,'  probably 
becaase  in  the  preceding  verse  'great  multitude'  Is  used  for  a 
different  oonecftion  of  persons :  (b)  i  t«xU  ix^  or  •  ix^^  ▼•a>^ 
forming  almost  a  composite  term  '  the  common  people '  (Mk  1237, 
in  ISO  and  12is  BVm) ;  (e)  i  TXums  ix^tt,  Mt  21«  RV  *  the  most 
part  of  the  multitude,'  AV  *a  very  great  multitude,'  Vulg. 
pimima  twrba ;  in  Mk  4*  •x>m  rxurrf  is  read  by  KB,  aL;  (d) 
vSw  tmfUittn  tA  ^a«v,  Lk  12^ '  the  many  thousands  of  the  multi- 
tude'(RVl  'an  innumerable  multitude  of  people'  (AVX  muUis 
HrrM  (Voig.) ;  this  ix^^  appears  to  be  the  largest  mentioned  in 
the  Gospels,  and  the  woras  *  in  the  mean  time '  (i  *  iJt)  at  the 
beginninff  of  the  verse  suggest  that  it  was  drawn  together  by 
tlw  ooninct  between  dirist  and  His  adversaries  which  is  narrated 
In  the  previous  chapter. 

(n  wki0tt  occurs  12  times  in  the  Gospels,  of  which  8  arc 
in  Uk.  (110  21S  06  017  gl7  1937  2Sl-«7x  2  in  Mk.  (3?.  ^X  and  S  in 
Jn.  (^  21^;  in  only  two  cases  is  it  used  otherwise  than  of  a 
'  Ml  of  persons  (Lk  60.  Jn  210  a  '  multitude  of  fishes  'X    A  V 

the  word  by  '  multitude '  in  all  passages  except  IJc  23'-'7 
ft  tflwm  *  company.'     There  is  more  variety  in  B  V,  which 
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employs  *  multitude '  in  9  places,  but  also  *  company  VfLk  2SiX 
'number  of  the  people'  (di7X  and  'people'  in  837,  where 
Humphi^  {Commentary  en  the  JUviaed  Version)  says  it  would 
not  be  m  accordance  with  English  idiom  to  say  'the  whole 
multitude  of  the  country ' ;  ^et  we  latter  is  the  tr.  of  AV,  which 
does  not  usuallv  err  in  tins  respect.  'People'  is  elsewhere 
almost  invariably  reserved  by  Rv  to  tr.  JMt,  All  three  Gr. 
words  occur  in  Lk  017  ij^XM  «-«aW  /xMOnrHf  «^«S  Mei  wXii9te  wXj^ 
TtS  Xeuv  (AV  '  the  company  of  his  disciples  and  a  great  multi- 
tude of  people,'  RV  *a  great  multitude  of  his  disciples  and  a 
great  number  of  the  people  'X 

■  The  multitude  occupies  a  distinct  position  in 
the  Gospels ;  those  of  whom  it  was  composed  are 
marked  off  from  the  disciples  (cf .  Mk  8",  Lk  9"-  ", 
and  Mt  23S  where  the  disciples  appear  round  Jesus 
in  the  foreground,  the  multitude  farther  off,  and 
the  Pharisees  in  the  background).  They  are  also 
distinguished  from  the  rulmg  classes  who  despised 
them  and  held  them  in  contempt,  regarding  them 
as  accursed  through  their  i^orance  of  the  Law 
( Jn  T***),  and  a  prey  to  any  designing  teacher  (7**-  *^'- ). 
Thus  the '  multitude  *  answers  to'am  hd*dre^,  *  people 
of  the  land,'  'common  persons/  which  was  the 
name  ^ven  to  those  who  were  not  hdberim^  i.e. 
not  strict  observers  of  the  Law  (see  llastines'  DB 
iii.  743*,  826).  Hillel  used  to  say,  *  No  brutisu  man 
is  sin-fearing,  nor  is  one  of  the  people  of  the  land 
pious,*  and  Rabbinical  writers  used  such  con- 
temptuous expressions  as  '  the  ignorant  is  impious  ; 
only  the  learned  shall  have  part  in  the  resurrec- 
tion '  (Gk)det  on  Jn  7*).  Yet  it  was  felt  that  the 
multitude  would  be  formidable  from  its  very  num- 
bers if  it  were  only  united  under  a  leader  in  one 
common  purpose.  Accordingly  we  read  that  Herod 
was  restrained  from  putting  John  the  Baptist  to 
death  since  he  feared  the  multitude,  because  they 
counted  him  as  a  prophet  (Mt  14^).  For  the  same 
reason  the  chief  priests  and  elders  dared  not  say 
that  John's  baptism  was  of  men  (21^).  This  same 
fear  prevented  the  chief  priests  and  the  Pharisees 
from  laying  hold  on  Jesus  (21'*^) ;  they  decided  not 
to  arrest  Him  on  the  feast  day  (Mk  14'^),  '  lest  haply 
there  shall  be  a  tumult  of  tiie  people '  (XaoO,  note 
the  future  ^(rrat,  which  shows  their  positive  expecta- 
tion of  trouble) ;  and  they  arranged  witli  Judas  for 
His  betrayal  'in  the  absence  of  tlie  multitude' 
(RVm  '  without  tumult.*  drcp  «x^oi;,  Lk  22«,  cf.  19<^'-). 
The  multitude,  however,  at  ordinary  times  was 
greatly  under  the  influence  of  their  rulers,  looking 
up  to  them  as  guides  in  religious  matters,  cf.  Jn 
712. 13  t  there  was  much  murmuring  among  the 
multitudes  concerning  him :  some  said.  He  is  a 
good  man  ;  others  said,  Not  so,  but  he  leadeth  the 
multitude  astray.  Howbeit  no  man  spake  openly 
of  him  for  fear  of  the  Jews.'  This  whole  chapter 
is  important  as  showing  the  relations  between  the 
ruling  classes  and  the  multitude,  and  also  the  dis- 
cussions between  different  sections  of  the  latter  a.s 
to  the  claims  of  Jesus,  and  the  gradual  development 
into  belief  or  disbelief  (see  especially  vv.*"*'-  ^*-  '**"" 
and  art.  Murmuring).  Here  also  perhaps  may  be 
noted  Lk  12^  The  violent  scene  of  ch.  11  'had 
found  its  echo  outside ;  a  considerable  crowd  had 
flocked  together.  Excited  by  the  animosity  of 
their  chiefs,  the  multitude  showed  a  disposition 
hostile  to  Jesus  and  His  disciples.  Jesus  feels  the 
need  of  turning  to  His  own,  and  giving  them,  in 
presence  of  all,  those  encouragements  which  their 
situation  demands'  (Godet).  The  power  of  the 
same  influence  is  seen  in  tlic  account  of  the  Trial, 
cf.  Mt  27**  'the  chief  priests  and  the  ciders  per- 
suaded the  multitudes  that  they  should  ask  for 
Barabbas  and  destroy  Jesus  '—words  which  suggest 
that  if  left  to  themselves  they  might  have  listened 
to  Pilate's  proposal,  but  their  leaders  turned  the 
scale  against  Jesus.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
this  multitude  which  cried  for  His  blood  wjis  mainly, 
if  not  entirely,  composed  of  Jews  of  Jerusalem. 
It  was  therefore  quite  distinct  from  the  multitude 
which  had  accompanied  Jesus  at  His  triumphal 
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entry,  and  which  largely  consisted  of  pilgrims  from  tion  of  a  non-Israelite  multitude  in  Mt  15'^  '  the 

Galilee  coming  to  the  feast.     For  the  meeting  of  multitude  wondered  .  .  .  and  they  glorified  the  God 

the  two  multitudes  see  Mt  2P®*  ^^  and  note  how  the  of  Israel '  (hut  see  Alford's  note).     *  By  the  reitera- 

answer  of  v.*^  is  already  greatly  modified  from  the  tion  of  this  word  we  are  constantly  reminded  that 

Hosanna  cries  of  v.®.     Accordmgly  the  favourite  our  Lord,  wherever  He  went,  drew  about  Him 

use  of  these  incidents  as  illustrations  of  the  pro-  eager  crowds  of  the  common  people,  who  some- 

verbial  fickleness  of  a  crowd — shouting  Hosanna  times  thronged  and  pressed  upon  Him  too  closely, 

and  waving  palm  branches  one  day,  and  crying  sometimes  followed  Him  far  from  their  own  homes, 

*  Crucify  him  *  the  next  —  though  attractive,  is  and  always  heard  Him  gladly  *  (Humphry,  Com- 
without  justification.  mentary  on  the  Revised  Vcmion,  on  Mt  7^). 

Jesus  regarded  with  deep  pity  the  multitudes  who  Christ,  however,  was   not  deceived  as  to  the 

came  to  Him.    We  read  that  on  one  occasion  He  depth  of  these  impressions  ;  He  did  not  court  their 

had  compassion  on  them  because  they  were  icKvK-  applause  or  seek  their  favour.     On  the  contrary,  it 

ijJvoi  Kal  ippinfUvot,  as  sheep  not  having  a  shepherd,  is  recorded  that  on  several  occasions  He  withdrew 

<Mt  9»).  Himself  from  the  multitude  (cf.  Mt  8»8,  Jn  6^»), 

,,  ^^           J      .     _s,   J     _:u  ^u     1.    •    1        ^   M  ^v.  and  the  expression  d^eij  rods  ^yXoi/j,  used  in  Mt  13*, 

w^i'.JirerJtfr'J/^o'ir.^eS'&TS'hS^'^^  Mk  4»  m^s  'leaving  the  multitude'  (RV).  not 

perly  means  •  flayed,'  *  mangled,'  wiU  signify  here  *  distressed  *  sendmg  them  away     ( A  V ).     Knowmff  that  such 

and  wearied  by  long  travelling ' ;  and  ip»tu^*t,  •  prostrated  by  popularity  would  not  further  the  Kingdom  of  God, 

Slt^^i.i^rx^^^m^u&l'tS  iiS-^^lSSap^"  anS  woutS  lead  afterwaxas  to  serious  disappoint- 

to  the  Divine  compassion,  and  they  are  so  taken  by  Meyer,  and  ment,    He    sought    at   times    to    repress    it,    and 

Bruce  in  Expos.  Gr.  Testament,    But  if,  as  seems  more  likely,  showed  the  danger  and  loss  and  self-sacrifice  in- 

the  expressions  are  mainly  flgureUve,  irwA/^'wi   wUl  mean  volved  in  being  His  disciples;  cf.  His  teaching  as 

*  hunted  and  distressed  by  spiritual  foes,' harassed  by  the  tyranny  i.^  xl^  „^„«„„:j.„  ^r  v^:«„  „^ii:  '  ♦«  *«^„„i,«  «„««r 
of  the  scribes  and  PhariieJ|with  their  •  heavy  bu^ens'  (cL  Mt  ^  ^^^  ?^?^f]^,r  Sfi.^^  WlUing  to  forsake  every- 
23*);  and  if^,fAfjU,m,  'scattered,'  without  true  spiritual  shep-  thmg  (Lk  142»'-).  The  pcurables  of  Mt  13  give  a 
herds,  John  the  Baptist  being  imprisoned  and  their  regular  very  sober  estimate  of  tne  value  of  the  professions 
teachera  shamefuUy  ngrlectinsf  thei^^  of  the  multitude.  Yet  His  popularity  with  the 
with  the  Lord's  remark  in  V.S7  that '  the  labourers  are  few,' and  .    **  ^  '""*^»*'y           *»-•'    "•"  r  y          y       ^ 

with  the  commission  of  the  Twelve  immediately  following  in  Simple-hearted   people   of  Galilee  continued  until 

ch.  10,  as  the  result  of  His  compassion ;  so  RV  *  distressed  and  the  end,  as  was  shown  at  His  triumphal  entry  into 

scattered ' ;  A V  *  they  fainted.'  following  TR,  which  reads  ixXcAv-  Jerusalem 

f^,^  for  ir«AMi»^,  with  very  litUe  MS  support  Certain  'sections  of  Christ's  teaching  were  speci- 

On  other  occasions  His  compassion  for  the  multi-  ally  addressed  to  the  multitude,  viz.  tne  discourse 
tude  led  Him  to  heal  their  sick  (Mt  14"),  and  to  about  defilement  (Mt  15^^-,  Mk  7^^*,  where,  turn- 
feed  the  4000  (Mt  15**,  Mk  8*).  ing  from  the  Pharisees  and  the  scribes,  *  he  called 

The  astonishment  and  wonder  with  which  the  to  him  the  multitude,  and  said  unto  them.  Hear 

multitude  regarded  Jesus  is  a  very  marked  feature  and  understand ' ;  iKclvovs  fUp  iTriarofilffas  koI  Karai- 

in  the  Gospels,  especially  in  Mk.  and  Lk.  (see  art.  cxiJ^os  difnjKcy  wj  dvidrovs'  rpiTci  5i  rbv  \byov  irpbs  rbv 

Attributes  of  Christ,  ii.  9).     These  feelings  ^x^o»'  ^  d^ioKoyurrcpov,  Euthym.);  the  first  three 

were  excited  by  the  manner  and  substance  of  His  parables  of  the  Kingdom  (Mt  13);  the  passage 

teaching  (Mt  7*  22**,  Mk  1^,  Lk  4**),  by  His  words  showing  the  need  of  renunciation  and  of  counting 

of  grace  (Lk  4"),  and  also  by  His  mighty  works  the  cost  (Lk  14^''|l) ;  the  section  dealing  with  the 

(Mt  9*- »  15",  Mk  2"  5^  1^,  Lk  4^  5»  7"  9*«  11").  Bread  of  Life  (Jn  6^'-) ;  the  questions  concerning 

The  people  never  became  so  familiar  with   His  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  statement  as  to  his 

miracles  as  to  take  them  as  a  matter  of  course,  character  and  mission  (Mt  IT'-) ;  and  the  passage 

It  is  noted  that  they  received  His  words  and  acts  dealing  with  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  (Mt  23"), 

with  gladness  (cf.  Mk  1^  and  Lk  13",  where  there  which  was  spoken  to  the  multitudes  and  to  His 

is  a  contrast  to  the  feeling  of  His  adversaries  who  disciples  ;  cf.  also  Mk  2}^.    See  also  Crowd. 

*  were  ashamed ').    They  greatly  enjoyed  the  dis- 
comfiture of  His  enemies  when  He  easflv  replied  to  ,  Litbratum.— in  addition  to  the  notes  on  the  various  passages 
fU^;»  »»v.4-i»  »«^«4.:^.^  ^^A  ^„„«.,x«-i   4.u«T-  ^f^.,^-1,.  in  Commentaries,  two  suggrative  sermons  may  be  mentioned  : 
their  subtle  questions  and  escaped  their  cleverly-  vaughan,  Eat^t  WorJS^for  Earnest  Men:  'The  Christian 

laid  snares.     Jesus  was  very  popular  with  the  aspect  of  a  multitude';  A.  K.  H.  B.,  rA«  (?rap«r  r^tf/A(«  o/ 

ordinary  people  ;  it  is  frequently  recorded  that  «  country  Parson :  •  A  great  multitude  a  sad  sight.' 

great  multitudes  followed  Him  (cf.  Mt  4»  8^  12«»  W.  H.  Dundas. 

1^).     At  other  times  we  read  that,  attracted  by  MURDER. —Tlie  observance  of  the  Sixtli  Coni- 

His  teaching  and  His  miracles,  *  all  the  city  was  mandment,  as  of  the  rest,  is  taken  for  granted  in 

gathered  together  at  the  door '  (Mk  l^) ;   *  they  the  Christian  system  (Mt  19»8,  Mk  10»»,  Lk  18«>). 

came  from  every  quarter*  (!■**) ;  their  attendance  It  concerns  those  who  are  outside  of  the  society 

was  so    persistent  that   Jesus  and  the  disciples  founded  by  JesuSi     Thus  the  guilt  of  murder  is 

*  could  not  so  much  as  eat  bread*  (3^0) ;  it  was  predicated  of  Barabbas  (Mk  15',  Lk  23^»-28,  Jn  18^" 
necessary  to  address  them  from  the  boat  (Mt  13^)  ;  *  robber '),  and  of  the  unwilling  guests  (Mt  22'), 
they  brought  their  sick  and  maimed  to  Him  (Mt  and  Satan  is  designated  the  original  dydpc^oKTdvos 
15'S  Mk  1*^);  they  pressed  uiwn  Him  and  heard  (Jn  8**).  In  the  doctrine  of  Jesus,  the  crimes  of  the 
the  word  of  God  (Lk  5*) ;  and  their  rapt  attention  Mosaic  codes  are  traced  to  tlieir  source  in  the  heart 
to  His  preaching,  even  during  the  fast  days  at  (Mt  15^*,  Mk  7^*),  and  murder  to  the  passion  of  anger. 
Jerusalem,  is  described  by  St.  Luke  (19**)  in  em-  He  who  is  angry  witli  his  brother,  or  who  says  to 
phatic  language,  *  the  people  all  hung  upon  him,  him  *  Raca,*  or  *  Thou  fool,*  is  accounted  guilty 
listening '  (^fcKp^/Miro  aiVroO  djcoi/wi').  The  feeding  of  of  murder  (Mt  5^).  With  this  saying  of  Jesus  may 
the  5000  produced  such  an  eflect  that  they  were  be  compared  one  of  Mohammed,  *  Whosoever  sliall 

*  about  to  come  and  take  him  by  force  to  make  say  to  his  brother,  Tliou  unbeliever,  one  of  the  two 
him  king*  (Jn  6"),  proclaiming  Him  the  Son  of  shall  suffer  as  an  unl)eliever.*  It  is  also  interesting 
David  (cf.  Mt  12®  21^' ") ;  and  His  enemies  bore  to  note  that  the  Arabic  verb  hitala  means  both  to 
striking  testimony  to  His  popularity  when  they  kill  and  to  curse  (Koran,  Ixxx.  16).  In  the  Koran 
said,  *Lo,  the  world  is  gone  after  him'  (Jn  12**).  murder  is  atoned  for  by  retaliation  (cf.  Mt  5*^),  a  free 
Even  in  the  region  of  Ciesarea  Philippi,  whither  man  dying  for  a  free,  a  slave  for  a  slave  ;  or  the 
He  had  gone  for  retirement,  we  are  surprised  to  relatives  of  the  slain  may  accept  a  money  payment, 
find  mention  of  a  multitude,  which  may  indeed  which  in  practice  does  not  exceed  £500  (Koran, 
have  consisted  mainly  of  Gentiles  (Mk  8**).  Eders-  ii.  173 ;  I.Ane*8  Arabian  Nights,  vi.  8).  The  Jewish 
heim  {LT  ii,  45f.)thmk8  there  is  a  previous  men-  Rabbis  distinguished  between  manslaughter  and 
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murder  (Ex  21^  ") :  only  in  the  latter  case  did 
eapital  punishment  follow  (Edersheim,  History  of 
the  Jewish  Nation,  p.  375  f.  ;  W.  R.  Smith,  ES'  p. 
420).  Self-murder  is  rare  among  Semitic  peoples, 
though  cases  do  occur  (Mt  27*,  Ac  1" ;  Jos.  BJ  in. 
viii.  6).  T.  H.  Weir. 

MURMUR,  MURMURING  (Lat.  murmur,  a  re- 
duplication of  an  imitative  syllable  mur;  cf.  Gr. 
jjLopfiOpca). — A  low  continuous  sound,  as  of  a  stream 
or  of  bees,  hence  a  wliLspering,  something  said  in 
a  low  muttering  voice.    The  verb  represents : — 

(1)  yyy^f  to  munnur,  say  in  a  low  tone ;  according  to 
Pollux  and  Phavorinus,  it  was  used  of  the  cooing  of  doves, 
like  r»t6fiCZ^  and  t«»0*^i;^«  of  the  more  elegant  Greek  writers.  It 
ia  found  in  the  Gospels  with  the  accusative  of  the  thing  said 
<Jn  7>^  with  9ipi  Ti»K  (Jn  O^i  «  7*-'),  *«t«  T/»#f  (Mt  20"),  T/ii$ 
wm  (Lk  6*»),  and  /wt  AAArA**  (Jn  6«).  (2)  imyyyCZm  only 
in  Lk.  (153  19^,  where  iim.  seeius  to  give  the  idea  of  a  general 
pervasive  murmuring  through  the  whole  assembly,  or  perhaps 
it  means  alternative  murmuruig  'among  one  another/  'certandi 
ngniflcationem  addit'  (Hermann^  (8)  lu^ptfAMrbtu  is  used  in 
one  passage  (Mk  14<^)  of  the  disciples  murmurini;  against  Mary ; 
it  implies  tbat  they  were  moved  with  indignation.  The  noun 
y*yY»€f4A€  occurs  only  once  in  the  Gospels  (Jn  71^)^ ;  it  as  well  as 
ytyyu(u  and  lut-yyyvli/u  are  frequently  used  in  LXX  of  Israel  in 
the  wiklemess. 

The  word  *  murmur '  appears  in  itself  to  have  a 
neutral  meaning,  the  context  deciding  whether  it 
expresses  favour,  doubt,  or  hostility ;  hence  in 
several  cases  *  muttering*  or  *  whispering'  might 
be  a  better  rendering.  For  its  use  in  a  friendly 
sense  see  Jn  7'**  **,  where  the  murmuring  was  that 
of  persons  w^ho  believed  on  Jesus,  and  who  said, 
*Wnen  the  Christ  shall  come,  will  he  do  more 
signs  than  those  which  this  man  hath  done?' — a 
dangerous  omen  to  the  Pharisees.  The  noun 
'yayyvff/jiM,  as  used  in  7'^  includes  both  favour  and 
hostility :  *  There  wa.s  much  murmuring  among  the 
multitudes  concerning  him ;  some  said.  He  is  a 
good  man ;  others  said.  Not  so,  but  he  leadeth  the 
multitude  astray.'  It  implies  a  discussion  low  and 
whispered,  not  free  and  open ;  it  was  hardly  safe 
to  speak  out  plainly,  for  they  feared  the  Jews  (cf. 
7**'  *).  The  development  of  such  differences  of 
opinion  is  recorded  in  Jn  6'^  *  they  strove  {ifidxom-o) 
one  with  another  * ;  7^  *  there  arose  a  division 
{^Ifffia)  in  the  multitude  because  of  liim ' ;  cf .  also 
^^  W^  1  !*••  *•.  The  sense  of  doubt  and  dissatisfac- 
tion predominates  in  Jn  6**-^,  as  also  in  6"  *hi8 
disciples  murmured  at  this,'  namely,  at  the  *  hard 
saying.'  There  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  what 
precisely  is  here  meant :  whether  the  new  teaching 
of  life  tnrough  death  (Westcott) ;  the  paratloxical 
nature  of  the  words  just  spoken  by  Jesus,  the  need 
of  eating  His  flesh  and  drinking  His  blood  (Godet) ; 
His  claim  to  have  come  down  from  heaven  (I^mpe 
and  others) ;  the  apparent  pride  with  which  He 
connected  the  salvation  of  the  world  with  His  own 
Person  (Tholuck,  Hengstenberg) ;  or  the  bloody 
death  of  the  Messiah  (de  Wette,  Meyer).  Dis- 
satisfaction is  seen  highly  intensified  in  Lk  5*^  15^, 
where  the  Pharisees  and  the  scribes  munuured 
because  He  ate  with  publicans  and  sinners.  Com- 
pare also  19^  where  all,  apparently  even  tlie  Twelve, 
shared  in  it  with  a  sense  of  outrage  done  to  |)ro- 
priety ;  Edersheim  calls  it  a  murmur  of  disapi)omt- 
ment  and  anger ;  but  jierhaps  Bengel  is  niore 
eorrect,  *ex  hoesitatione  potins  quod  ad  majoreni 
partem  attinet  quani  cum  indignatione. '  Iiostile 
mnrmuring  is  found  in  the  ]>arableof  the  I-Aliourers 
in  the  Vineyard  (Mt  20"),  and  in  the  story  of  the 
Anointing  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  leper  (Mk  14'). 

W.  H.  Dun  DAS. 

MUSIC — The  Jews  cultivated  music  from  the 
earliest  times,  perhaps  the  more  because  sculpture 
«nd  painting  were  practically  forbidden  (Ex  20^). 
It  gave  expression  to  all  their  emotions,  and 
foimd  a  place  in  all  the  chief  events  of  i)nblic 
wad  private  life  (cf.  OT,  passim). 


1.  References  in  the  Gospels  are  few  and  in- 
direct, {a)  Song :  Mt  26*  II,  Lk  15»  (?)  seem  to  \te 
the  only  instances.  {0)  Instruments  :  Mt  9*-^  11*"  II 
pipe  (wh.  see)  or  flute  (see  Flute- players)  ;  24^* 
trumpet  (wh.  see),  probably  the  curved  tnimpet  as 
in  Ex  19»«.  In  Dn  S^- »«  (LXX)  avti^jxavia  is  usually 
taken  to  mean  a  bagpipe  ;  but  such  a  meaning  in 
Lk  15'-*  is  unlikely.  It  is  in  the  OT  that  the  vari- 
ous national  instruments  api>ear,  of  whicli  the 
following  are  the  principal  tyiies : — (1)  Stringed: 
lyre  (Ev*  harp'),  harp  (EV  variously  *  psaltery,' 

*  viol,'  *lute');  (2)  wind:  pipe,  of  wood;  curved 
trumi)et,  of  horn  or  (in  later  times)  of  metal ; 
straight  trumpet,  of  silver ;  (3)  percussion  :  hand- 
drum  (EV  *  tabret,'  *  timbrel ')  of  skin  ;  cymbals 
(EV  once  [Zee  H-"*]  *  bells ')  of  brass,  used,  esi)ecially 
the  precentor  as  it  appears  from  1  Cli  16*,  no  doubt 
for  rhythmical  purposes.  Several  others  are  men- 
tioned, but  some  are  foreign,  and  the  nature  of 
the  rest  is  unknown. 

2.  The  general  character  of  Jewish  music  in  the 
time  of  Christ  is  wholly  a  matter  of  inference. 
There  were  no  theoretic^il  writers,  as  among  the 
Greeks;  of  their  instruments  sculpture  jjortrays 
the  silver  trumpet  alone  ;  and,  notation  not  having 
been  invented,  specimens  of  their  music  contem- 
poraneously committed  to  writing  do  not  exist. 
Vet  within  definable  limits  inference  amounts  to 
certainty,  (a)  As  to  rhythmical  structure,  all 
ancient  music  was  of  the  free  form,  in  contrast  to 
the  measured  form  of  modem  nmsic :  *  time,'  in 
our  sense,  was  then  unknown.  (6)  The  variety 
and  combination  of  instruments  employed,  to- 
gether with  the  musical  arrangements  generally 
{e.g.  1  Ch  IS**"*^),  imply  at  least  some  definite 
system  whereby  the  inter\als  of  melotlic  progres- 
sion were  regulated.  The  existence  of  scales  or 
modes,  of  some  sort,  cannot  tlierefore  be  ques- 
tioned, (r)  They  seem  to  have  been  in  accord 
with  those  in  use  at  Babylon  (Ps  137*"').  More- 
over, habitual  contact  with  Greek  influences  in 
Alexandria  and  elsewhere  probably  produced  (or 
at  least  goes  to  prove)  an  aflinity  with  the  (ireek 
modes,  {d)  The  *  traditional  melodies '  now  used 
in  Jewish  synagogues  are,  in  some  cases,  similar 
in  kind  to  the  music  that  we  ina\'^  infer  to  have 
existed  in  the  time  of  Christ.  Tradition  might 
preserve  melodies  down  to  the  invention  of  nota- 
tion, much  as  it  preserved  the  vowel-system  down 
to  the  invention  of  *  points.'  But  the  Jews  them- 
selves seem  to  have  mscontinued  the  Temple  melo- 
dies after  its  destruction  ;  so  that  the  sj-nagogue 
melodies,  whatever  their  origin,  would  not  be 
those  of  the  Tem^)le.  It  may  be  sunjxised  that 
Jewish  Christians  miported  some  of  tlieir  Temple 
melodies  into  the  Chiistian  Church.  Perhaps  it 
was  they  who  introduced  antiplional  singing  :  and 
even  Greek  liturgies  are  held  to  have  been  largely 

*  affecteil  by  Mosaic  rites '  (Swainson,  Gr.  Litur- 
gies). It  is  therefore  not  impossible  that  a  Jewish 
element  still  survives  in  some  of  the  ancient  ecclesi- 
astical plainsong.  But  no  one  can  say  for  certain 
that  this  is  so,  or  identify  any  particular  instance. 

Liter ATiniE. — Chappell,  UMory  ofMuuiic ;  Stainer,  The  Music 
of  the  Bible;  Edcivhciin,  The  Templet  etc.;  art.  'Musio'  in 
HostingH*  DB\  Heliuore,  Ptaimsong^  etc  Tlie  traditional 
Jewish  melodies  can  be  seen  in  E.  Paucr's  Hebrew  MHodSes 
(AugenerX  and  in  the  collection  of  music  for  the  8>-nup:oguc 
edited  by  Cohen  and  Davis.  F.  S.  RaNKKN. 

MUSTARD. — In  a  simile  the  word  ((rivairi)  occurs 
in  Mt  13'»,  Mk  A^\  Lk  \Z^^ ;  as  a  bold  metaphor,  in 
Mt  17^,  Lk  IT**.  It  used  to  be  strongly  contended 
that  the  mustard  referred  to  is  nut  any  of  the 
familiar  wild  siHJcies  of  the  Holy  Land  (such  as  the 
Sinapis  nigra),  but  an  arboreal  plant  (Snlvndora 
persiea)  found  in  the  extreme  south  or  sub-tropical 
part  of  Palestine,  and  said  to  be  called  among  the 
Arabs  by  the  same  name  {Khardal)  as  mustard. 
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This  theory,  however,  may  now  be  said  to  be  ex- 
ploded (cf.  Hastings*  DB,  art.  *  Mustard ').  The 
passages  concerned  clearly  suggest,  not  a  perennial 
shrub,  but  an  annual  sown  among  and  comparable 
with  other  p:arden  herbs;  and  if  the  expression 

*  tree '  be  a  difficulty  (*  great  *  in  Lk  13*'  is  of  weak 
authority,  cf.  RV),  it  is  to  be  remembered  that, 
when  Jesus  spoke  to  the  multitude,  it  was  in 
popular  lan^age.  He  meant  that  the  tiny  seed 
oecame  to  all  intents  a  tree.  An  accurate  botan- 
ist (Dr.  Hooker)  found  the  black  mustard  on  the 
banks  of  the  Jordan  'ten  feet  high,  drawn  up 
amongst  bushes,  etc.,  and  not  thicker  than  whip- 
cord.'   And  Dr.  Thomson  says  that  he  has  seen  it 

*  on  the  rich  plain  of  Akk&r  as  tall  as  the  horse  and 
hU  rider '  {LB,  p.  414). 

Equally  prosai6  is  the  criticism  that  the  mus- 
tard is  not  *the  least  of  all  seeds'  (Mt.),  or  Mess 
than  all  the  seeds  that  be  in  the  earth,'  i.e. 
annuals  (Mk.).  Enough,  as  before,  that  the 
language  is  not  absolute  and  scientific.  The 
mustard  was  probably  the  smallest  a  gardener 
ordinarily  sowed.  But  the  fact  is,  the  sayine  is 
proverbial  (found  as  such  in  the  Talmud  and  in 
the  Koran),  and  in  good  proverbs  there  is  often 
the  suppressed  note  of  poetic  licence  (cf.  the  Sem- 
itic form  of  poetry  in  the  introductory  verse  of  the 
passage  Mk  4'^,  Lk  13*^).  The  broad  effect  of  the 
image  is  plain,  that  out  of  a  speck  of  seed  there 
was  to  come  in  due  course  marvellously  great 
growth — a  plant  towering  among  the  pulse  and 
pot-herbs  like  a  Titan,  and  Avith  branching  sprays 
on  which  the  birds  of  the  air  find  shelter  and 
rest. 

The  Arabs  are  ^ven  to  special  cultivation  of 
mustard  as  a  condiment  (Hooker),  and  there  is 
clearly  emphasis  on  the  statement  that  it  was  '  a 
grain  (not  a  handful)  which  was  taken  '  by  a  man ' 
(Mt.  and  Lk.)  and  cast  'into  his  own  garden'  (Lk 
13i»  RV)-the  garden  ('field'  in  Mt  13«)  being  a 
place  where,  as  observation  attests,  wild  plants 
attain  more  than  the  normal  size.  Elsewhere  this 
is  the  thought  of  Jesus — that  God's  Kingdom  is 
taken  from  the  world  and  developed  on  lines  of  its 
own  (cf.  the  fig-tree  favoured  by  being  put  in  the 
choice  and  carefully  protected  place  usually  de- 
voted to  vines,  Lk  13*). 

The  essential  point  in  the  application  is  not  any 
seeming  rapidity  of  growth ;  rather  it  is  the  strik- 
ing contrast  between  the  initial  insignificance  and 
the  amply  beneticent  result.  Jesus,  the  spokesman 
of  the  coming  Kingdom,  was  derided  in  His  teach- 
ing, persecuted  in  His  Person,  doomed  to  violence 
and  degradation  ;  but  He  felt,  and  knew,  and  here 
affirms  that  the  cause  was  supremely  great,  and 
that  its  greatness  should  be  manifested  te  the 
world. 

The  remaining  passages  (Mt  17^  and  Lk  17*) 
describe  the  wonaer-worKing  power  of  faith,  which, 
within  its  own  sphere,  produces  miraculous  results 
(cf.  art.  Faith  in  vol.  i.  p.  569). 

George  Murray. 

MYRRH  (cr/ii^pi'a,  Mt  2",  Jn  lO®).— A  gum-reain, 
the  exudation  of  a  shrub  {Balsamodendron  myrrha) 
and  some  other  allied  species  of  shrubs  growing 
in  the  dry  re^ons  of  Araoia,  in  Somaliland,  and  in 
ceiiAin  (listncts  bordering  on  the  Red  Sea.  The 
myrrh  shrubs  are  of  a  low  stature,  unattractive, 
rigid,  spiny,  wdth  scanty  foliage  and  minute  flowers 
and  small  oval  berries.  Myrrh  exudes  from  tlie 
bark,  or  is  obtained  by  incisions  made  in  the  bark, 
and  appears  in  resinous,  yellow  drops,  which 
gradually  thicken  and  become  harder.  The  smell 
IS  balsamic,  and  the  taste  bitter  and  slightly  pun- 
gent. Mjrrrh  has  been  kno>vn  to  mankind,  from 
the  remotest  times,  and  was  among  the  most  pre- 
cious articles  of  ancient  commerce.  It  is  usea  in 
medicine  as  a  tonic  and  stimulant,  and  was  much 


employed  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  embalming. 
It  IS  collected  in  great  quantities  to-day  by  the 
Somali  tribes  and  sold  to  traders.  There  has  been 
considerable  controversy  as  to  the  real  nature  of 
the  ancient  m;^rrh,  and  particularly  as  to  the 
regions  from  wmch  it  came  ;  but  the  aixvpva  of  NT 
appears,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been  the  substance 
described  above. 

Myrrh  was  one  of  the  gifts  brought  by  the  Magi 
to  the  Infant  Christ  (Mt  2^^),  and  it  was  used,  along 
with  aloes,  by  Nicodemus  to  anoint  the  body  of 
Christ  before  burial  ( Jn  19^).  All  the  ancient  com- 
mentators affirm  that  each  of  the  three  gifts — gold, 
frankincense,  and  myrrh — offered  by  the  Magi  is 
replete  with  spiritual  significance.  Thus  it  was 
widely  acceptea  in  early  times  that  the  myrrh  was 
emblematic  of  the  death  of  Christ,  inasmuch  as 
myirh  was  used  for  embalming.  It  was  '  offered  to 
Christ  as  to  one  who  is  about  to  die  for  all '  (Aug.  ad 
loc.).  Others  regarded  it  as  setting  forth  His  true 
human  nature,  and  therefore  as  teaching  the  morti- 
fication of  the  flesh  by  abstinence.  The  well-kno^vn 
ancient  hynm,  part  of  wliich  refers  to  this,  says  : 

*  Gold,  a  monarch  to  declare ; 
Frankincense,  that  Ood  is  there  ; 
Myrrh,  to  tell  the  heavier  talc 
Of  His  tomb  and  funeral.' 

Though  we  may  admit  that  in  the  gifts  presented 
there  was  an  unconscious  fulfilment  of  prophecy 
(Is  60*),  no  symbolism  of  the  nature  referred  to  can 
have  been  designed  by  the  Map.  So  far  as  their 
intention  was  concern^,  they  simply  offered  to  the 
new-bom  King,  whom  they  came  to  worship,  the 
choicest  and  most  precious  products  of  their 
country,  and  thus  expressed  their  homage. 

In  Mk  15^  we  are  told  that  there  was  offered 
to  Christ,  probably  just  before  He  was  nailed  to 
the  cross,  iafivpwiff/Uvop  otvov^  *wine  mingled  with 
myrrh.'  It  was  offered,  of  course,  as  an  anodyne  ; 
but  as  myrrh  was  often  infused  into  wine  to  give  it 
a  more  agreeable  flavour  and  fragrance,  it  lias  been 
held  by  some  that  Mt's  expression  oXvov  fierb.  xoX^s, 
*wine  mingled  with  gall,  is  the  more  correct, 
because  the  mingling  of  gall  with  wine  to  render  it 
anaesthetic  was  a  welt-kno^ii  practice.  It  is,  how- 
ever, possible  that  the  gall  of  Mt.  was  the  same  as 
the  myrrh  of  Mk.,  the  corresponding  Hebrew  words 
being  fi'om  the  same  root,  and  both  signifying 
*  bitter.'  The  mingling  of  myrrh  with  the  wine 
would  certainly  render  it  more  i)otent  as  an  ano- 
dyne, and  we  must  therefore  accept  the  word  given 
by  Mk.  as  conveying  the  purpose  for  which  the 
draught  was  ofiered.  Such  a  draught,  called  by  the 
Romans  sopor,  was  regularly  offered  to  criminals 
just  before  their  crucifixion.  It  was  provided  by 
an  association  of  wealthy  women  in  Jerusalem, 
who  prepared  it  for  the  purpose.  But,  having 
tasted  it  and  ascertained  its  ooject,  He  would  not 
drink.  This  action  is  in  contrast  with  what  He  did 
at  a  later  period  of  the  day ;  for  when,  in  response 
to  His  cry  '  I  thirst,'  one  of  the  soldiers  soaked  a 
sponge  in  '  vinegar '  and,  holding  it  up  to  Him  on 
a  reed,  gave  Him  to  drink.  He  received  it.  This 
was  not  to  soothe  His  agonj,  but  only  to  moisten 
His  parclied  tongue  and  lips,  perhaps  that  He 
might  be  able  to  utter  *with  a  loua  voice'  His 
triumphant  rcrAecrrat,  perhaps  also  to  sanction  and 
sanctify  the  friendly  office  wnich  is  often  the  only 
one  that  can  be  rendered  to  the  dying,  and  possibly 
in  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  thirst  (Jn  19^,  cf. 
Ps  69**).  However  this  may  be.  His  purpose  in 
refusing  the  draught  offered  as  an  anodyne  is  clear. 
He  would  '  look  death  in  the  face,'  and  meet  the 
King  of  Terrors  in  full  possession  of  all  His  facul- 
ties. He  was  dying  of  His  own  accord,  fulfilling 
His  words,  *  No  man  taketh  my  life  from  me'  (Jn 
10").  His  death  was  an  act  of  voluntary  self- 
surrender,  and  He  would  *  taste  death  for  every 
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man 


(He  2»). 
flhame'(12>). 


He  *  endured  the  cross,  despising 


LrrsRATURB. — Blrdwood  in  Bible  Educator^  U.  161;  an  ex- 
haustive article  by  Hanbury,  *  The  Botanical  Origin  and  Ciountry 
of  Myrrh'  in  the  Pharmaeeutieal  Joumalt  10th  Apr.  1873. 

J.  Cromarty  Smith. 

MT8TERT  {jiwrHiMow  from  tvj<rrrii  *■  one  initiated ' ; 
stem  fivw  'to  cloHe,  'shut'  (cf.  Lat.  mat  us  j  Eng. 
'mum'). — 1.  In  classical  Greek  fiwrrfipiov  means  a 
hidden  thing ,  a  secret ;  in  Biblical  writers  primarily 
a  hidden  or  secret  thing  \  in  the  plural  (usually) 
individual  matters  of  revelation  or  superhuman 
knowledge  (Mt  13",  Lk  8^«,  Ro  11»  1  (;o4»  15»»). 
In  the  singular  with  the  article  rb  ixvffHipiov  is  used, 
principally  by  St.  Paul,  of  the  hidden  counsel  of 
€rod,  especially  His  redemptive  plan  culminating 
in  the  final  judgment  (Ro  16»,  lCo2',  Eph3»-«, 
Col  l*'*)-  This  counsel  of  God  is  furtlier  char- 
acterized as  the  'mystery  of  his  will'  (Epli  1*^) 
'which  he  formed'  (Col  2=*  [1  Co  2\  text  of  WH]) 
'respecting  Christ'  (Col  4'),  and  constitutes  the 
contents  of  the  gospel  (Eph  6^').  It  is  consum- 
mated in  the  parousia  (Rev  10^).  In  antithesis  to 
'the  mystery  of  the  faith'  or  'of  godliness'  (1  Ti 
3^'  >«)  stands  that  of  '  lawlessness '  (2  Th  2^),  the 
purposed  impulse  of  an  antagonistic  power  opera- 
tive in  the  world. 

Besides  this  primary  sense,  the  word  fiiHrHjpiow  is 
also  used  like  Kf}  and  lio  in  Rabbinic  writers  to 
designate  the  hidden  or  mystic  sense  of  a  Scrip- 
ture (Eph  5*^),  a  name  (Rev  17^),  or  the  image  or 
form  seen  in  a  vision  (Rev  1^  17^). 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  connotation 
of  intrinsic  dilticulty  of  comprehension,  obscurity, 
which  has  become  inseparable  from  the  word  m 
modern  ui<e,  is  misleading.  In  Biblical  and  in 
ancient  use  generally  the  '  mystery '  is  simply  that 
which  Lb  made  known  only  to  the  initiated,  be  its 
content  easy  or  hanl  to  understand,  hence  revealed 
as  against  reasoned  knowledge. 

2.  In  a  looser  sense  the  term  'masteries'  was 
transferred  from  the  teaching  symbolized  to  (a)  the 
rites  enacted  in  certain  cults  or  rituals  known  to 
classic  authors  as  reXercU  (Wis  14^),  and  (6),  still 
more  loosely,  to  the  reXeral  themselves.  From  the 
former  sense  {a)  the  designation  of  the  sacraments, 
or  even  the  Church  service  generally,  as  'the 
mysteries'  becomes  common  from  the  2nd  cent, 
onward.  From  the  latter  is  doubtless  derived  the 
designation  of  medieeval  reli^ous  dramas  or  panto- 
mimes as  'mysteries'  (cf.,  from  the  same  stem, 
'  mummery '). 

8.  The  reXera£,  loosely  called  'mysteries,'  are  of 
importance  to  our  consideration  as  affecting  the 
application  of  the  term  '  mystery '  to  the  gospel  as 
a  whole  in  Mk  4".  The^  consisted  of  secret  rites 
in  honour  of  certain  divinities  especially  repre- 
iientative  of  the  drama  of  life,  vegetable  and 
animal,  annually  failing  and  renewed.  These 
divinities  are  always  cnthonic,  as  against  the 
Olympian  (national)  divinities  of  the  upper  air; 
«na  their  worship,  maintained  by  guilds,  was  com- 
monly associated  with  the  rites  of  ancestor-  and 
hero-worship.  Mjrstery •  religion  transcended  all 
lines  of  mere  nationality,  substituting  itH  own 
brotherhoods  of  initiates,  and  offered  tiie  idea  of 
personal  deliverance  and  immortality  as  the  goal ; 
as  the  means,  it  offered  sacramental  (insteaid  of 
nacrificial)  union  with  a  Redeemer-god  (debi  ffwHip), 
who,  in  contrast  with  the  Olympian  divinities,  par- 
ticipated in  the  suffering  and  death  of  humanity, 
and  won  for  men  victory  over  their  spiritual  foes. 
Its  strong  monotheistic  tendency,  added  to  these 
other  traitR,  gave  it  an  obvious  resemblance  to  the 
(pospel  as  preached  to  the  Gentile  world,  and  made 
it  a  mucn  more  formidable  rival  than  the  various 
relmioni]^  forms  of  Greek  and  Oriental  philosophy, 
in  bidding  for  the  adherence  of  popular  faitn  m 


the  Empire,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  national 
religions.  Christianity  itself,  in  the  transition 
from  a  national  to  a  universal  religion,  necessarily 
passed  through  some  of  the  same  phases  as  the 
mystery-cults ;  for  these  had  already  connected 
themselves  in  a  syncretizinc  spirit  with  the  myth- 
ology of  every  people.  Their  influence  is  most 
apparent,  as  we  sliould  expect,  in  the  development 
or  the  Pauline  Church,  supremely  in  the  ultra- 
Pauline  or  Gnostic.  The  resemblances  were  in 
fact  so  striking  alike  in  dogma,  terminology,  and 
ritual,  as  to  lead  early  apologists  to  account  for 
them  by  the  theory  of  diaoolic  travesty  (Justin  M. 
Apol.  i.  66,  Dial.  Ixx. ).  Some  modem  students  of 
the  history  of  reli^on  find  it  impossible  to  deny 
a  relation  of  dependence  on  the  side  of  the  Church, 
especially  in  the  Pauline  and  post-Pauline  period. 
[For  an  able  presentation  of  the  view  that  it  is 
impossible  to  establish  any  direct  relation  during 
the  Pauline  or  early  post- Pauline  period,  see 
Anricli,  Da^  antike  Mysterientcesen],  This  ap- 
pears not  only  from  terminology,  but  even  from 
the  Pauline  cfoctrine  and  ritual,  in  particular  as 
regards  the  theory  of  the  sacraments.  In  the 
Gospels  this  influence  is  scarcely  traceable  outside 
the  Fourth,  wherein  the  type  of  the  dpafia  fivaruclnf 
and  the  sacramental  interest  are  very  apparent 
(Hamack,  Mission  und  Avsbreitung,  pp.  169-173 — 
John  and  Origen  the  profoundest  mysteriosophists 
of  the  Church) ;  but  in  the  single  passage  Mk  4^'= 
Mt  13**  =  Lk  8**  even  the  Synoptic  writers  must 
be  admitted  to  have  been  affected  through  St. 
Paul  both  as  to  phraseology  and  as  to  thought. 

4.  Mk  4^^  seems  to  be  earlier  in  form  than  ite 
parallels;  for  the  context  shows  that  the  thing 
given  or  withheld  is  not  certain  elements  of  tM 
^gospel ,  conceived  as  fivaHipia  and  therefore  uttered 
only  in  parables  (understood  as  enigmas;  cf.  Mt 
13*,  Jn  16*)— the  sense  conveyed  by  the  use  of  the 
plural  in  the  paralleb  (rd  /ium^o,  Mt  13^^=Lk 
8^^) — but  is  the  gospel  as  a  whole  conceived  as  a 
'mystery'  in  the  Pauline  sense,  i.e,  a  Divine  rev- 
elation (cf.  Mt  13^**  '^).  The  teaching  in  parables 
is  regarded  by  Mk.  (and  still  more  by  Mt.)  as  a 
fulfilment  of  Is  6*  conceived  as  a  sentence  of  judicial 
blindness.  In  answer  to  the  question  (^It  13^®), 
'  Wh^  speakest  thou  to  them  (the  motley  Galila^an 
multitude)  in  p^arables?'  {i.e.  enigmas),  Jesus 
answers  that  it  is  a  fulfilment  of  the  prophetic 
curse  of  Isaiah  upon  a  disobedient  and  gainsaying 
people,  of  whom  such  fruitless  hearing  had  been 
foretold.  The  inner  circle  (Mk  4"  cf.  3»3.  »• »)  are 
alone  intended  to  receive  more  than  the  husk. 
The  parallels,  in  altering  to  rd  /Aurn^pca,  give  a 
dilution  of  this  sense  (cf.  the  secondary  sense  above 
under  1). 

8.  Not  the  word  alone,  but  the  entire  context  of 
Mk  4  and  parallels  are  Pauline  in  aim.  Ro  9-11 
attempts  a  theodicy  of  the  rejection  of  Israel  the 
covenant  people  in  favour  of  the  Gentiles,  based 
upon  the  same  idea  of  judicial  hardening,  and  em- 
ploying the  same  passage  from  Isaiah.  In  Ko  11" 
Paul  writes  after  30  years  of  disappointing  ex- 
perience in  preaching  to  the  Jews:  *  Jt  is  written ^ 
God  gave  ttiem  a  spirit  of  stupor,  eyes  that  tlicy 
should  not  see,  and  ears  that  they  should  not  hear, 
unto  this  very  day.'  To  St.  Paul,  accordingly, 
must  be  attributea  the  first  utilization  of  Is  6*, 
which  henceforth  becomes  the  locuji  classicns  to 
account  for  the  rejection  of  the  Messiah  by  His 
own  people  (with  Mk  4^^  and  parallels,  cf.  tin 
12»-«,  Ac  28«-«).  Manifestly  an  interpretation 
of  parabolic  utterance  which  supposes  it  adopted 
in  order  to  fulfil  the  prophetic  sentence  of  judicial 
blindness  on  Israel  cannot  be  attributed  to  Jesus, 
since  the  end  sought  in  the  parables  themselves 
is  the  reverse  of  intentional  obscurity.  Mk  4", 
accordingly,  which  does  not  stand  alone  in  this 
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Gospel  as  regards  its  Pauline  phraseology  (cf.  Mk 
V^  with  Mt  4"),  is  equally  Pauline  in  the  employ- 
ment of  this  theory  of  the  intention  of  the  para- 
bolic teachini^. 

6.  Linguistically  the  results  are  at  least  equally 
conclusive.  The  word  /MinrHipioy  occurs  21  times 
in  the  Pauline  Epp.,  elsewhere  in  the  NT  only 
here,  and  4  times  m  the  Apocalypse.  The  con- 
ception of  the  gospel  itseli  as  a  *  mystery '  is 
found  nowhere  else  save  in  the  Pauline  Epistles. 
With  St.  Paul  it  is  fundamental  (1  Co  2^'^\  Eph  1» 
3»"",  Col  1",  Ro  l&^'^),  usuaUy  involving  the  con- 
trast  of  philosophy  verstis  revelation,  the  *  wisdom 
of  this  world '  vers^is  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  removal  of  vv.^^*"  from  the 
context  01  Mk  4^<^*>  produces  a  simpler  and  more 
intelligible  connexion  (cf.  v.^®  'asked  of  him  the 
parables '). 

7.  The  agraphon  quoted  by  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria {Str&m.  V.  X.  69)  from  *  a  certain  Gospel ' : 
*  My  mystery  belongs  to  me  and  to  the  sons  of  my 
household '  (/iurn^ptoy  ijxbv  ifioi  xal  rois  vloTs  roD  oficou 
fjLov),  and  also  found  in  Clem.  Horn.  XIX.  xx.  in  the 
form,  *  Keep  the  mysteries  for  me  and  the  sons  of 
my  house,'  is  manifestly  connected  with  Mk  4", 
but  probably  not  dependent  upon  it,  nor  upon  St. 
Paul.  This,  however,  does  not  counteract  the 
above  conclusions.  It  is  quite  probable  that  Mk 
4^^  rests  upon  a  traditional  ioaion  of  some  such 
form  as  tins,  rather  than  directly  or  exclusively  on 
Ro  1 1*.  The  utterance  in  this  form  is  not  indeed 
attributable  to  Jesus,  to  whose  doctrine  its  sug- 
gestion of  esoteric  teaching  is  abhorrent  (cf.  Philo, 
ae  Vict.  Off.  i.  f.,  on  the  superiority  of  the  Mosaic 
to  heathen  *  mysteries '  as  concealed  from  none ; 
also  Wis  6*^) ;  but  proper  appreciation  of  the 
Pauline  use  of  the  word  tiwrrfipiow  will  show  a 
common  basis  in  the  real  teaching  of  Jesus.  Mt 
ll®*"=Lk  10"^*"="  is  the  canonical  equivalent  of  the 
agraphon,  and  aftbrds  the  real  point  of  connexion 
between  the  teaching  of  Jesus  and  the  Pauline  and 
post- Pauline  application  of  the  t^rm  ftvoHipiov  to 
the  gospel.  In  respect  to  the  superhuman,  Divinely 
revealea  character  of  the  one  message,  Jesus  and 
St.  Paul  are  both  emphatic.  The  expressions  of 
1  Co  2*"^'  from  this  pomt  of  view  are  not  only  in 
agreement  with  Jesus'  whole  teaching  as  •  with 
authority  and  not  as  the  scribes,'  but  form  a 
striking  i)arallel  to  Mt  ll^*-**.  However  open  to 
suspicion  the  logion  of  Mk  4^^  may  be  in  its  present 
canonical  or  post-canonical  form,  the  words  are  at 
bottom  nothmg  more  than  the  translation  into 
Greek  equivalents  of  a  claim  of  Jesus  that  is  un- 
questionably historical,  namely  the  claim  for  His 
teachinjj  to  be  by  revelation,  a  wisdom  of  God 
accessible  to  His  •  little  ones '  though  *  hid  from  the 
wise  and  prudent.' 

LiTERATi'RB. — On  the  word  fjLurrr.pit^  see,  besides  Grimm- 
Thayer,  Hatoh,  Enmys  on  JUT  Grefk,  p.  58 ;  Lightfoot,  Com.  on 
Col.  l-W ;  Stewart,  s.v.  '  Mystery '  in  Hastings'  DB ;  Ramsav,  s.v. 
in  Enc.  Brit.9 ;  and  A.  Julicher,  s.v.  in  Kneye.  Biblica.  ()n  the 
influence  of  the  Greek  mysteries  on  early  Christianity,  see 
Lobeck,  Aglaophatmts,  1829 ;  Anrich,  Dew  antike  Mysteriemcfwn 
in  seiwm  Einflius  a.d.  Chrigtenthum,  1894;  and  Wobl)ermin, 
Religiomgeschichtliche  Stitdifn  zur  Be^in/luintng  des  Urchris- 
tenthuing  durch  d.  Mysterien,  1896;  also  Cheetham,  The 
Mysteru-g  Papan  and  Chrigtian,  1897 ;  and  Hatch,  The  Infiu- 
ence  of  Greek  Ideas  and  Ugageg  upon  the  Chrigtian  Church, 
ch.  X.  On  NT  use  of  terminology  from  the  mysteries,  see 
Carman  in  Bihliotheca  Sacra  h  (1893).  On  the  mysteries 
generally  as  a  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  religion,  see  Rhode, 
Pgychr;  Frazer,  Golden  Bought;  Harnack,  Migsion  und  Aug' 
breitung  des  Chr.  1902,  Bk.  ii.  ch.  v.  B.  W,  BACON. 

MTTH. — Neither  the  word  /j.v6os  nor  the  concep- 
tion of  a  myth  occurs  in  any  of  the  Gos^ls.  Out- 
side of  the  Gospels  the  word  appears  m  the  NT 
several  times  (in  plur.  fivOot)  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
(1  Ti  1*  47,  2  Ti  4*,  Tit  1"),  and  once  in  2  Pet.  (1"). 
In  all  these  cases  a  myth  is  a  story  unworthy  of 
credence,  a  foolish  tale  without  sufficient  founda- 


tion in  fact  or  si^ificance  in  principle  to  make  it 
worth  while  to  give  heed  to  it.  This  is  not,  how- 
ever, the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word  in  tlie 
Classic  period  or  in  modem  usage.  A  myth  in  the 
Classic  writers  is  either  (1)  akin  to  parable  ur 
legend ;  i.e.  a  story  constructed  with  a  specific 
design  or  conveying  a  moral  or  philosophical  trutli 
^J&o^'b  Fables ;  Plato's  PAarfo,  61 B,  Prot.320C, 
324  D ;  or  (2)  a  story  in  which,  through  a  process 
of  growth,  has  come  to  be  embodied  a  truth  of 
nature  or  of  conscience.  Of  this  class  of  myths, 
illustrations  are  such  as  those  in  Plato,  Legg.  636  D, 
Eep.  330  D  (cf.  Grote,  Hist.  Gr.  i.  480).  Modem 
historical  terminology  would  make  myth  a  story 
whose  basis  is  past  verifying.  An  account  is  said 
to  be  mythical  when  external  evidences  for  its 
being  a  true  narration  of  facts  are  not  forthcoming, 
and  when  its  internal  characteristics  render  it 
incredible. 

In  the  Platonic  sense  of  the  word  no  myths  can 
be  said  to  exist  in  the  Gospels  unless,  contrary  to 
all  usage,  the  parables  of  Jesus  be  called  myths 
(against  this  cf.  Trench,  Parables).  In  the  modem 
sense  it  has  been  alleged  that  the  Gospels  are  a 
tissue  of  mythological  material  (Strauss,  Lebcn 
Jesu).  This  was  the  mythical  theory  of  Gospel 
history,  which  for  a  time  disputed  the  ground  with 
the  Tubingen  hypothesis  of  *  tendency  literature, 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  earlier  traditional  view 
that  the  Gospels  should  be  taken  as  precise  and 
accurate  history,  on  the  other. 

With  the  rise  of  the  critical  method  all  these 
theories  have  been  compelled  to  yield  the  field  to 
the  view  that  the  Grospels  are  the  sources  of  history 
rather  than  history  strictly  so  called ;  and  that 
they  are  to  be  used  as  sources  precisely  upon  the 
same  principles  as  all  other  first-liand  documentary 
testimony.  But  this  view  does  not  exclude  tiie 
possibility  of  some  mythical  elements  in  these 
sources.  The  question,  then,  is  whether  there 
actually  exist  mythical  accounts  in  the  Gospels, 
and,  if  so,  whence  and  blow  they  came  there. 
Whereas,  therefore,  the  mythical  theory  pro- 
pounded by  Strauss  has  been  entirely  set  aside,  a 
new  one  has  arisen  to  take  its  place. 

The  grounds  on  which  the  Straussian  theory  had 
been  set  aside  were  that  the  age  of  Jesus  was  not 
a  mythopoDic  age  in  the  sense  assumed  by  its  pro- 
pounder.  No  matter  what  the  truth  may  be  about 
a  mythology  in  the  OT,  where  a  prehistoric 
period  certainly  comes  into  view,  the  age  of  Jesus 
tails  within  a  clearly  lic^hted  historic  period,  and 
the  conditions  for  mythological  growth  of  the 
nature  assumed  do  not  exist. 

Accordingly  the  new  mythical  theory  does  not 
posit  that  these  Grospel  mytns  are  the  creation  of  the 
period  and  country  in  which  Jesus  lived.  It  rather 
undertakes  to  amliate  the  narratives  with  the 
mythology  of  the  environing  heathen  world.  They 
are  not  creations  of,  but  importations  into,  the 
Christian  tradition.  The  age  of  Jesus  was  not  a 
myth-making  age,  but  a  large  stock  of  myths  was 
already  in  existence  among  the  peoples  to  whom 
the  gospel  came.  These  myths  were  diffused  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  could  not  but  be  absorbed 
into  the  very  texture  of  the  history.  The  search 
for  the  origin  of  Gospel  myths  is  therefore  not  to 
be  made  in  the  Gospel  story  itself,  but  in  the  field 
of  Comparative  Rehgion. 

The  special  passages  of  the  Gospel  history  where, 
according  to  the  new  mythical  theory,  these  myths 
were  drawn  in  and  found  ready  lodgment,  are  the 
account  of  the  birth  of  Jesus,  the  accounts  of  His 
miracles,  and  the  accounts  of  His  death  and 
resurrection.  The  accounts  of  the  birth  (Mt  P*-^, 
Lk  !**'•)  are  to  be  regarded  not  as  parts  of  the 
original  story  of  Jesus,  but  as  2nd  cent,  additions 
to  it.    They  owe  their  origin  to  Gentile-Christian 
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imaginatiou.  Like  all  true  myths,  they  embody 
an  idea,  that  of  the  Divine  sonship  of  the  founder 
of  a  great  religion.  The  conception  and  phrase 
of  Divine  sonship  are  not  foreign  to  the  more 
direct  Hebrew  and  Jewish  antecedents  of  the 
gospel  (Ps  2«f-,  Enoch  -15-51,  2  Es  13).  Yet  it  in 
among  the  heathen  that  the  idea  was  more  com- 
monly ascribed  to  great  personages,  especially 
rulers  and  sages.  In  Egypt,  even  to  the  latest 
days,  the  Pharaohs  were  regarded  as  incarnations 
of  the  deity  (Wiedemann,  Egyp.  Mel.  p.  92 ft'.). 
Alexander  the  Great  deemed  it  wise,  upon  conquer- 
ing Egypt,  to  permit  himself  to  be  called  the  son 
of  the  god  Ammon-Ka.  In  Babylon,  from  the 
time  of  Sargon  i.  onwards,  the  kings  were  con- 
sidered emanations  of  the  godhead  (Kadau,  Enrly 
Hist,  of  Babylon^  p.  308  ft.).  These  incaraations 
are,  moreover,  often  associated  with  a  virion  birth, 
lythagoras  and  Plato  were  both  regarded  as  bom 
or  virgin  mothers  and  the  god  Apollo  (Olympio- 
dorus,  ViL  Plat.  p.  1).  The  mother  of  Alexander 
the  Great  was  believed  to  have  been  visited  by 
Zeus  in  the  form  of  a  serpent  before  king  Philip 
had  consummated  his  marriage  with  her.  In  the 
narratives  of  the  birth  of  Buddha  (which  are  of 
pre-Christian  origin)  there  are  some  marked  simil- 
arities to  the  Gospel  accounts  of  the  birth  of  Jesus. 

The  myths  alleged  to  have  gro^'n  about  the 
career  of  Jesus  as  a  wonder-worker  are  prefaced 
by  parallel  accounts  of  a  temptation  and  a  con- 
quest of  the  power  of  evil.  The  prince  Siddhartha 
was  temptcKl  by  the  spirit  of  evii,  who  urged  him 
to  abancfon  his  foolish  and  futile  pur|X)8e  of  living 
a  simple  and  abstemious  life,  and  to  return  to  the 
comfort,  glory,  and  power  of  the  royal  palace ;  but 
he  resisted.  The  prophet  Zarathustra  had  been 
urged  by  the  evil  spirit  Ahrinian  to  *  renounce  the 
good  law  of  the  worshippers  of  Mazda,'  and  thereby 
to  win  dominion  over  the  nations  of  the  eartli. 
But  he  had  declined  to  do  so.  All  the  subsequent 
miracles  recorded  of  Jesus  are  said  to  be  abun- 
dantly paralleled  in  the  legendary  lore  of  the 
Orientals.  The  miraculous  clement  did,  in  fact, 
persist  through  the  Patristic  age  and  down  into 
the  mediaeval  period. 

The  last  portion  of  the  Gospel  story  is  said  to  be 
specially  overlaid  with  mjrths  of  this  genus.  All 
tnat  is  apparently  distinctive  and  remarkable  here 
is  represented  as  the  reflexion  and  counterpart  of 
the  myths  current  among  pagans.  The  idea  of  the 
death  of  Christ  as  the  propitiation  for  sin  is  paral- 
leled by  the  numerous  instances  of  vicarious 
human  sacriiices.  The  burial  and  resurrection  arc 
the  Christian  equivalents  of  the  Egyptian  myth  of 
Osiris,  who  was  slain  by  his  brother  Set,  *  the 
demon  of  the  withering  heat  of  summer,'  and  who 
lives  again  in  the  person  of  his  son  Horns.  Like- 
wise the  fabled  death,  resurrection,  and  translation 
into  heaven  of  Adonis,  the  rape  of  Persephone, 
and  her  rescue  upon  the  compromise  that  »<he 
thereafter  spend  part  of  the  year  with  her  mother 
upon  earth  and  part  in  Haues,  are  expressions  of 
t£e  same  thought. 

These  cases  are  associated  with  mystic  rites.  In 
fact,  it  seems  to  be  a  peculiarity  of  mysteries  that 
death  and  restoration  to  life  again  sliould  be  sym- 
bolically represented  in  them.  In  their  best  form 
these  ntes  occur  in  the  Diony so- Orphic  festivals. 
Here  the  death  of  the  god  was  enacted  in  the 
sacrifice  of  a  bull,  whose  flesh  was  then  torn  and 
devoured  hy  the  worshippers  M'ithout  being  drained 
of  its  blooa.  Thus,  it  was  supposed,  the  immortal 
life  of  the  god  passed  into  and  conferred  immor- 
tality upon  the  worshippers  (Clem.  Alex.  Protrept, 
L  12,  17  ;  Frazer,  Golden  Bmigh  \  ii.  165). 

If  the  death  of  Jesus  is  pictured  as  a  voluntary 
descent  into  the  realm  of  shades  that  He  might 
there  oonquer  death,  the  same  thought  is  seen 


to  run  through  the  Babylonian  myth  of  Ishtar 
(Schrader,  Mollenfahrt  a,  Jjttar),  the  Mandsean 
myth  of  Hibil  Ziwa  (Brandt,  Matiddische  Bcligi&n, 
p.  213  fl*.),  and  the  myths  of  Orpheus  and  Heralclcs, 
both  of  whom  accomplished  descents  into  Hades, 
and,  according  to  the  Greek  classical  mythology, 
achieved  conquests  there. 

The  Gospel  account  of  the  ascension  is  paralleled 
first  of  all  in  the  OT  by  tlie  ascensions  of  Enoch 
and  Elijah,  then  in  the  Gneco-Roman  legendary 
lore  by  the  ascensions  of  Romulus  and  Herakles. 
Legends  of  ascensions  were,  in  fact,  common  even 
in  the  later  periods.  Some  of  the  Roman  emperors 
were  said  to  have  been  raised  at  tlieir  death  into 
enuality  with  the  gods  (Rhode,  Psyche,  p.  663). 
Tne  ca«e  of  Peregrinus  Proteus,  recited  by  Lucian, 
is  quite  noteworthy.  Perep-inus  took  Herakles  as 
his  ensample.  As  Herakles  had  made  his  exit 
from  the  world  by  consigning  himself  to  a  funeral 
pjTC,  so  Peregrinus  built  a  pyre  and  cast  himself 
into  it ;  but  at  the  moment  of  his  doing  so  a 
trustworthy  old  man  reports  that  he  saw  an  eagle 
issuing  from  the  flames  and  flying  up  into  uie 
heavens.  Further,  the  same  old  man  testifies  that 
he  beheld  Peregrinus  clothed  in  a  white  garment, 
and  with  a  garland  of  victory  on  his  head.  Apol- 
lonius  of  Tyana  is  also  reported  to  have  dis- 
appeared quite  mysteriously,  either  in  the  temple  of 
Athene  at  Lindus  or  in  that  of  Dictynna  at  C  rete. 
Philostratus,  his  biographer,  appeals  to  the  fact 
that  nowhere  on  earth  could  a  grave  of  him  be 
found,  in  proof  of  his  ascension  and  deification. 

To  the  question  how  these  myths  filtered  into 
the  Gospel  story  there  is  no  clear  answer  given. 
It  is  simply  assumed  that  they  were  in  the  air, 
and  that  a  new  religion  must  somehow  adopt 
them,  and  embellish  the  life  and  i)ersonalitj  of  its 
founder  with  them.  This  is  a  serious  difficulty 
with  the  new  mythical  theory.  For  it  is  precisely 
the  manner  of  their  infiltration  into  the  Christian 
tradition  that  is  the  crucial  point  in  it.  The  exist- 
ence of  the  myths  themselves  among  the  pagans 
has  always  been  known,  and  is  no  new  discovery. 
It  ia  not  by  simply  re-telling  these  stories  that  the 
theory  can  gain  support  to  itself,  but  by  substanti- 
ating the  claim  that  they  actually  passed  from  the 
world  of  heathen  thought  into  the  Christian  tradi- 
tion. This  difficulty  is  enhanced  and  made  practic- 
ally insuperable  when  it  is  further  borne  in  mind 
that  the  Hebrew  antecedents  of  the  Gospel  had 
resolutely  and  effectively  resisted  the  incorpora- 
tion of  such  myths  for  a  thousand  years.  More- 
over, there  is  no  room  in  the  time  interval  between 
the  life  of  Jesus  and  the  writing  down  of  the 
Gospel  accounts  of  Him  for  such  a  process  as  is 
assumed,  unless  we  except  the  birth-narratives  of 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  upon  purely  textual 
grounds.  Criticism  has  been  busy  with  the  origin  of 
the  Gospel  stor\'  as  found  in  the  extant  narratives, 
and  the  more  light  it  throws  on  the  subject  the 
more  clearly  it  appears  that  the  main  data  come 
from  eye-  and  ear-witnesses.  The  old  Strauss 
theory,  assuming  that  the  myths  were  constructed 
by  the  disciples  of  Jesus  under  the  power  of  an 
excited  and  Wvid  imagination,  was  at  this  iK)int 
stronger  than  the  new  one. 

Furthermore,  when  these  parallels  are  closely 
scrutinized,  the  first  aspect  of  plausibility  given 
to  the  mythical  theory  by  them  vanishes.  The 
parallels  are  in  most  cases  far-fetched.  In  some 
instances  the  resemblances  are  striking  indeed. 
But  a  relation  of  derivation  of  one  from  tlie  other 
or  from  a  common  source  seems  to  be  out  of  the 
question.  In  other  instances  where  a  genetic  con- 
nexion might  be  possibly  established,  tlie  parallel- 
isms are  forced. 

In  the  case  of  the  birth-narratives  (Mt  l^"*^,  Lk 
l'*'')>  the  question  is  one  of  evidence.    The  effort 
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to  reduce  these  to  mythology  is  based  npon  the 
a  priori  conception  that  they  are  mythical.  If  it 
could  be  proveKi,  apart  from  the  theory  itself,  npon 
purely  critical  grounds,  that  these  accounts  are  of 
later  origin,  a  basis  for  the  theory  mi^ht  be  found  ; 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  assumption  that  they 
are  mythical  furnishes  the  strongest  consideration 
for  their  critical  rejection — a  process  which  can 
scarcely  be  called  scientific. 

LiTBRATURB,— D.  F.  StntuHS,  2ku  Leben  Je»u,  1835-1836  (4th 
ed.  1840),  also  Dcu  Leben  Jesu^  f.  d.  detUsehe  Volk  bearbeUet^ 
1864  (4th  ed.  1877) ;  Gfrdrer,  Dia  Heilige  Sage,  18S8 ;  UUmann, 


Historueh  oder  Mythi»ehi  1888  (2nd  ed.  1864);  Schenkel. 
CkarakterbUd  Jem*,  ^^^1  Luthardt,  Die  modemen  Dar- 
ttellungen  des  Lebene  Je8u\  1866  (for  products  of  the  Strauss 
controversy,  see,  further,  Grimm,  Olaubw&rdiykeit  d.  Evang. 
Oeseh.  1845,  pp.  128-181) ;  Pfleiderer,  Early  Christian  Concep- 
lion  qf  Christ,  1905 ;  J.  May,  Miracles  and  Myths  qf  NT,  1001 ; 
KalthofT,  Entsteh,  Christenthums,  1004.  For  the  influence 
of  the  Etatbylonian  Marduk  myth  and  other  mytiis  on  Jewish 
Uiought,  and  indirectly  on  the  Gospel  history,  cf.  Gunkel, 
Sehofifung  u.  Chaos^jkiao  Bouaset,  Antichrist,  and  A.  Jeremias, 
Babylonisches  im  NT,  For  incarnation  parallels,  R.  Seydel,  Das 
Evang.  in  sein.  VerhdUnissen  z.  d.  Buddha-Sage  u.  Buddha- 
Lehre,  Leipzisr.  1882,  Die  Buddha- Legende  u.  a.  Leben  Jesu, 
1884 ;  Verus,  Vergleiehende  (lebersieht  d,  tier  Evang.  in  unver- 
kilrzUm  WorUaul,  Leipzig,  1897.  A.  C.  ZeNOS. 
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N  A  AM  AN  (Lk  A^  JHee/idw,  TR ;  Nai/idp,  Tisch., 
WH;  Heb.  }?fi^j=' pleasantness'). —The  famous 
captain  of  Benhadad  ii.,  whose  cure  by  the 
instrumentality  of  Elisha  is  related  in  2  K  6,  and 
who  was  referred  to  by  our  Lord  as  *  Naaman  the 
Syrian'  in  His  discourse  in  the  synagogue  at 
Nazareth. 

Whether  our  Lord's  visit  to  Nazareth  took  place 
early  in  His  ministry  as  here  related  by  St.  Luke, 
or  later  on  as  some  think  (cf.  Mt  13**-»,  Mk  6^-*), 
or  whether  there  were  two  distinct  visits,  does  not 
concern  this  article,  since  the  purpose  of  our 
Lord's  reference  to  Naaman  is  the  same  at  what- 
ever period  of  His  ministry  He  mav  have  made  it. 
He  suggested  to  His  audience  that  they  were 
ready  to  quote  the  proverb  *  Physician,  heaJ  thy- 
self, and  to  say,  *  whatsoever  we  have  heard  done 
in  Capernaum,  do  also  here  in  thy  country.'  *  And 
(better  *But')  he  said,  Verily  I  say  unto  you, 
No  prophet  is  accepted  in  his  own  country.'  His 
hearers  apparently  mferred  from  these  words  that 
He  had  determined  to  work  no  miracle  among 
them,  and  were  irritated  accordingly,  although 
perhaps  our  Lord  intended  to  imply  no  more  than 
that  He  had  little  hope  of  being  able  to  do  so  (cf. 
Mt  13»,  Mk  6*).  Then,  to  justify  and  to  illustrate 
His  action  in  working  miracles  outside  the  limits 
of  His  own  city.  He  referred  to  the  cases  of  the 
widow  of  Sarepta  and  of  Naaman,  which  were 
instances  of  blessings  bestowed  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  two  of  Israel's  greatest  prophets  on 
persons  who  were  not  of  the  house  of  Israel  at  all. 
This  afforded  a  complete  justification  of  His  own 
action,  and  was,  furtlier,  a  very  pointed  rebuke  to 
them  if,  as  seems  the  case,  they  were  annoyed 
that  He  had  neglected  them  for  Capernaum,  which, 
situated  in  that  region  known  as  *  Galilee  of  the 
Gentiles,'  might  be  considered  as  less  a  Jewish  town 
than  their  own.  And,  further,  our  Lord  in  these 
words  rebuked  Jewish  exclusiveness  in  general,  and 
quite  clearly  indicated  the  great  truth  that  the 
benefits  of  His  gospel,  whether  bodily  or  spiritual, 
were  not  onl v  for  the  Jew,  but  also  for  the  Gentile. 
It  is  probable  that  it  was  this  underlying  sugges- 
tion, coupled  with  His  application  to  Himself  of  the 
great  passage  from  Is  61,  which  caused  the  final 
outbreak  of  His  hearers'  wrath  (cf.  Ac  22^  28»-»). 

Albert  Bonus. 

NAGGAI.^An  ancestor  of  Jesus,  Lk  3»  (  =  0T 
Nogah,  1  Ch  3^  14"). 

NAHOR. — Grandfather  of  Abraham,  named  in 
our  Lord's  genealogy,  Lk  3**. 

NAHSHON.— An  ancestor  of  Jesus,  Mt  1*,  Lk  3«. 

NAHUM. — An  ancestor  of  Jesus,  Lk  3*". 


NAIL.--See  Crucifixion,  and  Feet. 

NAIN  (Naftr  KBCD  Ti  WH,  etc. ;  Nocd^  EGFA, 
etc.,  Nae£/i  1  and  209,  al  pauc)  is  named  only  once 
in  Scripture.  St.  Luke  mentions  it  (7")  as  the 
*  city '  to  which  the  widow,  whose  dead  son  Jesus 
raised  to  life,  belonged.  The  miracle  was  wrought 
near  to  the  *  gate,'  and  in  the  presence  of  *  much 
people.'  This  Nain  cannot  be  the  same  as  the 
village  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Jordan  mentioned  by 
Josephus  {BJ IV.  ix.  4).  Robinson  (BBP^  ii.  361) 
identified  Nain  with  the  modem  Nein,  a  collection 
of  squalid  huts  on  the  N.  slope  of  Jebel  ed-Duh>y 
(Little  Hermon),  2  miles  W.  ot  Endor  and  al^ut  a 
day's  journejr  from  Capernaum  (cf.  Lk  7**  ^'  ("*"**»)). 
Robinson's  view  has  been  generally  accepted.  It 
agrees  roughlv  with  the  statements  of  Eusebius 
and  Jerome,  ooth  of  whom  place  it  S.  of  Tabor 
and  not  far  from  Endor.  Eusebius  reckons  it 
12  miles  to  the  south  {Orumi,  8.v,  Na«lr),  Jerome 
{ib,  8,v,  *Naim')  says  2  miles.  The  situation 
of  the  present  village  is  bleak  and  uninviting, 
though  it  commands  a  wide  and  interesting  view. 
A  few  hundred  paces  above  the  huts,  to  the  S.E., 
are  rock-tombs  in  the  hillside.  Ramsay  {Educa- 
tion of  JestiSf  Preface,  p.  ix)  says  he  has  *  little 
doubt  that  the  ancient  city  was  on  the  top '  of  the 
hill,  somewhere  above  the  modem  village.  He 
expresses  his  belief  that  this  site  has  more  claim 
to  be  the  *city  set  on  a  hill '  (Mt  5^*)  than  Safed. 
It  should  be  noted  that  Cheyne  doubts  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  reading  "Satv  here  (Encyc,  Bibl.  iii. 
3263),  and  claims  Nestle  {Philol.  Sacra,  20)  as  also 
recognizing  'the  doubtfulness  of  the  locality  as- 
signed in  Luke.' 

LrnsRATURS.— Hastings'  DB  iii.  477  ;  Stanley,  SP  357  ;  Thom- 
son, Land  and  Book,  445  ;  Tristram,  Land  a/ Israel,  127 ;  Buhl, 
GAP  217;  Ou^rin,  GaiiUe,  i.  115  f.;  Neubauer,  G^og.  du  Talm. 
188:  Sanday,  Sacred  Sites  of  the  Gospels,  24,  101 ;  Baedeker- 
SociD,  P€U.  346  ;  Murray,  Handbook  for  S.  and  P.  349. 

A.  W.  Cooke. 
NAKEDNESS  (7^^1^6x77$).— Oriental  dress  is  gener- 
ally a  draping  of  the  figure  in  one  or  more  con- 
tinuous gowns  or  cloaks.  The  clothing  may  be 
drawn  to  the  body  by  the  waist- band  or  sash,  but 
the  tendency  is  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  any 
exact  shaping  and  rigid  fastening  of  the  costume, 
as  such  close  adaptation  to  the  figure  is  considered 
both  immodest  and  undecorative,  and  in  a  warm 
climate  would  cause  friction  and  perspiration  (Ezk 
44^8).  With  Orientals,  to  a  greater  extent  than  in 
the  West,  out-door  dress  carries  a  meaning  of  in- 
vestiture and  embellishment,  with  a  consciousness 
of  self -appreciation  and  an  expectation  of  com- 
ment. Tliis  is  partly  because  in  the  daytime,  in  the 
retirement  of  the  family,  they  undress  more  than 
is  customary  in  the  West.     In  the  OT,  the  gar- 
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ments  that  were  continually  pat  on  and  oil',  as  one 
went  ont  and  returned  to  the  house,  were  called 
suits  of  apparel  or  exchange  (Jg  17^^  la  3").  The 
cotton  or  linen  gown  worn  beneath  these  is  the 
permanent  under- gannent,  and  any  one  wearing 
only  this  is  conventionally  said  to  be  naked  or 
unclothed.  In  this  loose  costume — a  long  robe 
reaching  to  the  feet — members  of  the  family,  both 
male  and  female,  attend  to  their  active  household 
duties,  or  enjoy^  the  passive  luxury  of  the  unoccu- 
pied hour.  It  is,  however,  unbecoming  to  receive 
visitors  in  such  undress,  and  hence  the  impropriety 
of  entering  without  due  announcement  ana  per- 
mission received,  or  of  looking  down  from  the  flat 
Toof  of  the  house  into  a  neighbour's  enclosure. 
The  linen  cloth  mentioned  in  Mk  14"*  "^  was  a 
substitute  for  the  ordinary  under-garment.  The 
solitary  fisherman  when  diving  from  the  side  of 
the  Lake  of  Galilee  after  his  cast-net  usually 
divests  himself  of  all  clothing.  The  same  is  fre- 
quentlv  done  in  snmmer  weather  when  fishermen 
haul  the  drag-net  into  the  boat  (Jn  21"),  or  a  loin- 
cloth is  worn,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tanner  and 
potter  at  their  work. 

Nakedness  thus  means :  (1)  the  state  of  undress 
permitted  in  Oriental  family  life,  and  preferred  as 
an  adaptation  to  the  climate ;  (2)  insufficiency, 
amounting  sometimes  to  complete  want,  of  cloth- 
ing, involving  discomfort'  and  sutfering  in  the  case 
of  the  poor  and  destitute  (Mt  26^,  Ro  S^,  2  Co 
11^);  (3)  the  nudity  connected  with  immodest 
behaviour  (Ex  20*),  or  inflicted  as  a  humiliation 
on  prisoners  of  war  (Is  20^) ;  and  (4)  in  a  meta- 
phorical sense,  unnatural  and  shameless  disloyalty 
to  God  (Ezk  23»,  Rev  3^%  G.  M.  Mackie. 

NAME  (6ro/ia). — 1.  In  the  (jrospels  the  word  is 
frequently  nsed  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  a  dis- 
tinctive appellation  or  title,  and  especially  to 
denote  personal  proper  names  {e,g.  Mt  10^,  Mk  5^, 
Lk  I'*  "s  Jn  !•).     See  following  article. 

2.  Rarely  it  is  found  in  the  sense  of '  reputation,' 
*fame,'  'glory*  —  the  result  of  a  person's  name 
being  on  every  tongue.  So  it  is  said  of  Jesus, 
' His  name  was  spread  abroad '  (Mk  6^^ ;  cf.  'a 
name  which  is  above  every  name,'  Ph  2*). 

8.  But  especially  6pofta  is  used,  like  Heb.  07,  not 
as  a  mere  external  desijp^ation,  or  distingnishing 
label  attached  to  an  individual,  but  with  the 
suggestion  of  its  significance  as  characteristic  of 
personality.  Hence  the  importance  attached,  just 
as  in  the  OT,  to  the  choosing  of  a  name  (Mt  P^ 
Lk  !»•«-«);  hence  also  (cf.  Gn  17*- ^»  32«)  the 
alteration  of  a  name,  or  the  addition  of  another 
name,  when  some  vitsd  fact  of  experience  has  made 
the  character  different  from  what  it  was  before 
{e.g,  Mt  16"* ",  Ac  13*).  It  is  when  we  remember 
that '  name '  stands  for  character  that  we  see  the 
force  of  such  an  expression  as '  to  receive  a  prophet 
in  the  name  of  a  prophet'  (Mt  10*^).  This  does 
not  mean  to  receive  him  in  the  name  or  for  the 
sake  of  someone  else,  but  to  receive  him  in  his 
character  as  a  prophet — for  his  work's  sake,  and 
on  the  ground  ot  wnat  he  himself  is. 

4.  This  use  of  i¥ofia  as  significjtnt  of  cliaracter  is 
of  very  frequent  occurrence  with  reference  to  God 
—corresponding  here  again  to  the  employment  of 
cc^  in  the  OT.  When  Mary  sings  in  the  Magnificat^ 
*  Holy  is  his  name'  (Lk  1*),  it  is  the  revealed  char- 
acter of  God  that  is  meant.  When  Jesus  teaches 
His  disciples  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  to  say,  *  Hallowed 
be  thy  name'  (Mt  6»=Lk  11«),  it  is  that  Divine 
qnali^  of  Fatherhood  which  He  has  just  set  in  the 
yery  rorefront  of  the  prayer  that  He  desiren  them 
to  hallow.  When  He  did  works  in  His  Father's 
name  (Jn  10*^),  He  did  them  by  appealing  to  His 
Father's  self -revelation,  and  hence  oy  His  Father's 
anthority.     When  He  exclaims,  '  leather,  glorify 


thy  name'  (Jn  12^),  He  is  asking  the  Father  to 
complete  in  the  eyes  not  only  of  the  Jewish  people, 
but  of  the  great  Gentile  world  represented  by  those 
Greek  seekers  who  now  stood  before  Him,  the 
manifestation  of  His  holiness  and  love  given  in  the 
Person  and  ministry  of  His  Son.  And  when  He 
says  in  the  Intercessor  Prayer,  *  I  have  manifested 
thy  name'  (17®,  cf.  v.*),  He  is  speaking  once  more 
of  that  Fatherhood  of  God  of  which  His  own 
earthly  life  had  been  the  revelation  and  the 
pledge. 

5.  Corresponding  to  the  foregoing  use  of  6pofia  as 
expressive  of  the  revealed  character  of  God,  is  the 
constant  employment  of  the  word,  not  only  in  the 
Gospels,  but  throughout  the  whole  of  the  NT,  to 
denote  the  character,  dignity,  authority,  and  even 
the  very  Personality  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  the 
use  made  of  it  by  the  First  Evangelist  (Mt  12'*) 
when  he  applies  to  Jesus  the  words  of  Deutero- 
Isaiah  accoraing  to  the  LXX  reading,  *  And  in  his 
name  shall  the  Gentiles  hope '  (Is  42*).  The  mean- 
ing of  the  author  of  Acts  is  similar  when  he  writes, 
*Tne  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  was  magnified'  (19*^). 
When  our  Lord  speaks  of  those  who  'receive  a  little 
child  in  my  name '  (Mt  18'  ||),  or  jgives  a  gracious 
promise  to  the  two  or  three  who  m  His  name  are 
gathered  together  (v.^),  or  assures  us  that  whatso- 
ever we  shall  ask  in  His  name  the  Father  will 
bestow  (Jn  16^')i  He  is  certainly  not  speaking  of 
the  use  of  His  name  as  a  species  of  magical  formula 
— nothing  could  be  further  from  the  mind  of  Christ 
(cf .  Mt  7^) — but  of  a  service  and  worship  and  prayer 
undertaken  for  His  sake  or  inspired  by  faith  in  His 
Person.  And  when  in  the  Johannine  writings  the 
very  same  blessings  are  assured  to  those  who 
'believe  on  his  name'  (Jn  1"  2»  3",  1  Jn  3»  6") 
and  to  those  who  believe  on  Himself  (Jn  3*^  6^, 
1  Jn  5*^ ;  cf.  esp.,  as  occurring  in  close  juxta- 
position, Jn  3*'  with  v.*^  and  1  Jn  6*®  with  v."), 
It  seems  plain  that  by  'the  name  of  Jesus'  is 
meant  the  Personality  of  Jesus  as  that  has 'been 
summed  up  in  'the  name' — the  name,  above  all, 
of  '  only-begotten  Son  of  God '  ( Jn  3",  cf .  1  Jn  6"). 

6.  There  are  certain  phrases  in  which  '  the  name 
of  Christ'  occurs  that  call  for  more  particular 
(.x>nsideration.  (1)  Persecution  for  the  name. — 
When  our  Lord  said  to  His  disciples  that  they 
should  be  hated  and  persecuted  'tor  his  names 
sake'  (Mt  10«  24»,  Mk  13«,  Lk  6«  2P«- ") ;  when 
'  for  his  name's  sake '  shame  and  suffering  actually 
fell  upon  the  Apostles  and  the  early  Church  (Ac  5^ 
9*^  15"^) ;  and  wnen  St.  Paul  expresses  his  readiness 
not  to  be  bound  only,  but  also  to  die  *  for  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus'  (21**) — what  are  we  to  under- 
stand by  these  expressions  ?  No  doubt  in  several 
of  these  cases  'name'  is  practically  synonymous 
with  Person ;  and  so  to  suffer  for  Christ's  name  is 
equivalent  to  suffering  for  His  sake — an  alternative 
plirase  which  is  also  employed  (Jn  13*^**,  2  Co  12'®, 
rh  1^).  But  sometimes  it  seems  more  natural  to 
think  of  the  primary  meaning  of  'name'  as  an 
external  desi^ation.  The  expression  inrip  rod 
dpdftaros  uawi  in  Ac  6^*  (RV  'for  the  Name')  and 
3  Jn  ^  (RV  *  for  the  sake  of  the  Name ')  suggests 
that  '  the  Name,'  like  '  the  Way '  (Ac  9*  19»),  was 
a  technical  term,  and  that  to  suffer  for  *  the  Name ' 
meant  to  'suffer  as  a  Christian'  (1  P  4*®),  i.e.  as 
one  who  bore  the  name  of  being  a  disciple  of 
Christ.  It  is  true  that  the  name  '  Christian ' 
(wh.  see)  does  not  appear  to  have  been  originally 
used  by  Christ's  followers  themselves.  But  at  all 
events  it  was  employed  by  outsiders  (Ac  ll'-*  2(P), 
and  came  to  be  employed  especially  by  enemies 
(1  P  4**).  And  if  tJie  name  XpiffnavoL  was  not 
current  within  the  Church,  there  was  a  party  in 
Corinth  that  claimed  to  be  distinctively  'of  Christ* 
{XpiiTTou,  1  Co  1"),  while  St.  Paul  not  only  protests, 
with  reference  to  this  claim,  'Is  Christ  divided?' 
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(v.^),  but  says  a  little  further  on  in  the  Ep.,  with 
regard  to  the  whole  Christian  body,  *Ye  are  of 
Christ'  {vficU  Si  Xpurrov,  3^).  When,  again,  St. 
Peter  writes,  *If  ye  are  reproached  for  the  name 
of  Christ,  blessed  are  ye'  (IP  4"),  it  is  evident  that 
the  reproach  is  brought  not  so  much  against  the 
name  of  Christ  itself  as  against  those  \vno  bear  it 
(cf.  v.^**).  And  this  view  is  confirmed  when  we 
find  St.  James  speaking  of  '  the  honourable  name 
which  was  called  upon  you'  (Ja  2'  ItVm),  the 
reference  being  apparently  to  Christ's  name  as 
a  designation  that  came  to  be  applied  to  His 
people  —  probably  from  the  fact  that  His  name 
had  been  invoked  over  them  at  the  time  of  their 
baptism. 

(2)  Working  of  miracles  in  the  name, — In  tlie 
Grospels  references  to  the  working  of  miracles  (esp. 
the  casting  out  of  evil  spirits)  with  the  use  of  the 
name  are  found  in  Mt  7*»,  Mk  9»«-=:Lk  9«^-,  Lk 
10",  and  in  the  Appendix  to  Mk.'s  Gospel,  where, 
before  His  Ascension,  Jesus  is  represented  as  assur- 
ing His  disciples  that  those  who  believe  shall  have 
the  power  of  casting  out  demons  in  His  name  ( 16"). 
In  Ac  ^^-  (cf.  v.>«  4»o»>)  St.  Peter  cures  the  lame 
beggar  at  the  gate  of  the  Temple  by  commanding 
him  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth  to 
walk.  In  16^*  St.  Paul,  with  the  invocation  of  the 
same  name,  casts  the  spirit  of  divination  out  of 
the  slave-girl  at  Philippi.  In  19***'^-  certain  vaga- 
bond Jews,  exorcists,  take  upon  themselves  to  call 
over  those  possessed  by  evil  spirits  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  the  sons  of  Sceva  in  particular  do 
this  to  their  own  confusion  ;  but  tlie  implication  of 
the  narrative  evidently  is  that  the  *  special  miracles' 
which  had  just  been  wrou^^ht  by  St.  Paul  himself 
were  accomplished  with  a  like  invocation  (cf.  vv.^^*  ^* 
with  V.**).  In  Ja  5**  the  elders  of  the  Church  are 
told  to  pray  over  the  sick  man,  *  anointing  him 
with  oil  m  the  name  of  the  Lord.' 

The  view  has  been  taken  that  this  use  of  the 
name  of  Christ  for  the  working  of  miracles  was 
nothing  more  than  the  employment  of  a  theurgic 
formula,  which  finds  its  analogue  in  the  invoca- 
tions and  incantations  of  ancient  magic  (so  esp. 
Conybeare,  JQR  viii,  ix).  We  may  be  sure  that 
in  so  far  as  such  a  use  of  His  name  was  commanded 
or  approved  by  our  Lord  Himself,  this  view  is 
quite  impossible  (cf.  Mt  7^-).  And  as  for  the 
AiK)stolic  Church,  while  it  is  clear  that  the  name 
of  Jesus  was  invoked  by  both  Peter  and  Paul 
before  the  performance  of  a  miracle,  Peter  s  prayer, 
after  the  miracle  at  the  Temple  gate,  that  Go(l 
would  accompany  tlie  use  of  tne  name  by  stretch- 
ing forth  His  liand  to  heal  (Ac  4''®-*>),  points  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  name  of  Jesus  was  invoked  by 
the  Apostles  in  these  cases  simply  because  every 
aopeal  to  God  wtm  made  through  the  Person  of  the 
Mediator.  The  influence  of  Greek  and  Oriental 
superstition  soon  brought  into  the  Church  a 
magical  and  theurgic  element,  which  gathered  speci- 
ally round  the  use  of  Christs  name  in  formulas  of 
exorcism.  But  within  the  AiHJstolic  sphere,  at  all 
events,  it  was  not  a  formula,  nowever  sacred,  that 
was  believed  to  cast  out  demons  or  work  cures. 
St.  James,  after  enjoining  the  use  of  the  Lord's 
name  at  a  sick-bed,  adds  tliat  *  the  prayer  of  faith 
shall  heal  the  sick '  (Ja  5^*).  And  in  the  case  of 
the  impotent  man,  St.  Peter,  when  the  people  came 
crowding  into  Solomon's  Porch,  greatly  wondering 
(Ac  3"),  said,  *  By  faith  in  his  name  hath  his  name 
made  this  man  strong  .  .  .  yea,  the  faith  which  is 
through  him  hath  given  him  this  perfect  soundness 
in  the  presence  of  you  all '  (v.**). 

(3)  Baptizing  in  (or  into)  the  name. — Christian 
baptism,  as  we  meet  with  it  in  the  Apostolic 
Church,  is  performed  in  (or  into)  the  name  of 
Christ  (Ac  2*  S^*  10«  19»,  Ro  6»,  Gal  3^).  On  the 
other  hand,  in  our  Lord's  parting  instructions  to 


the  Eleven,  as  given  at  the  end  of  Mt.,  He  directs 
them  to  baptize  *  into  (or  in  ;  but  els  is  the  preix)si- 
tion  used)  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  tlie  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost'  (28^»)— a  formula  that  is 
found  nowhere  else  in  the  NT.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  discuss  the  genuineness  of  the  logion  (in 
support  of  it  see  Kesch,  TU  x.  2,  summarized  by 
Marshall  in  ExpT  vi.  [1895]  p.  395  ft'.;  Bruce,  King- 
dom of  God,  p.  258  if. ;  against  it,  Holtzmann, 
NT  Theol.  i.  378  ft*. ;  Hamack,  Hist,  of  Dog.  i.  79  ; 
Moflatt,  Hist.  NT,  p.  647  ft'.  See,  further,  art. 
Baptism,  §  5).  But  it  we  accept  the  triple  formula 
as  coming  from  the  lips  of  Jesus,  the  fact  that  we 
have  no  direct  evidence  of  its  use  in  the  Apostolic 
Church  certainly  creates  a  ditticulty.  The  sugges- 
tion that  the  shorter  form  is  simply  a  designation 
of  the  fact  that  baptism  was  administered  on  con- 
fession of  Jesus  as  Christ  and  Lord,  and  that  the 
Trinitarian  formula  would  invariably  be  employed 
in  the  actual  administration  of  the  sacrament, 
does  not  meet  the  case,  for  we  know  that  in  the 
3rd  cent,  a  baptism  in  the  name  of  Christ  was  still 
common,  and  that  in  the  time  of  Cyprian  the  con- 
troversy about  re-baptism  gathered  round  this 
very  point. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  may  lie  in  the  fact 
that  at  first  the  efficacy  of  baptism  was  not 
attached  to  any  set  form  of  worcis.  The  Trini- 
tarian formula  itself  occurs  in  different  versions. 
Justin  gives  it  after  a  paraphrastic  fashion  {ApoL 
i.  61) ;  Tertullian  associates  tne  name  of  the  Church 
with  the  names  of  the  Three  Persons  of  the  Trinity 
{de  Bapt.  vi.),  and  a  like  usage  is  found  in  the 
Syrian  Church  (see  Scholten,  Taufformel,  p.  39). 
(Corresponding  to  this  lack  of  fixity  in  the  longer 
form  is  the  absence  of  anything  like  uniformity  in 
the  shorter  one.  The  name  used  is  *  Jesus  Christ,' 
or  *  the  Lord  Jesus,'  or  perhaps  even  simply  *  Christ ' 
(1  Co  1^  suggests  the  last);  while  the  relation  to 
the  name  is  variously  expressed  by  ciy,  iv,  ivl  {ivi 
[or  ip'\  ry  dpdfiari  'li^ov  Xpi(rrov,  Ac  2*  ;  els  t6  ivofjua. 
ToD  KvpLov  *lrj(Tov,  Ac  8*'  19*  ;  4p  ry  dvdfiari  rov  Kvplovy 
Ac  10**8 ;  els  Xpurrbv  'Irjaoup,  Ro  6* ;  els  Xptardv,  Gal 
3*^).  It  is  hardly  legitimate  to  simplify  this  diver- 
sity by  assuming,  with  Dean  Armitage  Robinson, 
that  els  and  4v  are  really  synonymous  in  every  case, 
and  that  *in  the  name,'  not  *  into  the  name,'  is 
always  the  proper  English  rendering  {EBi  i.  473). 
No  cioubt  it  is  true,  as  he  says,  that  *  the  inter- 
changeability  of  the  two  prepositions  in  late  (4reek 
may  oe  plentifully  illustrated  from  the  NT'  (cf. 
J.  H.  Moulton,  Gram,  of  NT  Gr.  i.  62,  66,  234  f.). 
But  this  is  far  from  deciding  the  question  whether 
in  the  case  of  baptism  they  are  used  indifferently, 
and  passages  like  Ro  6^,  1  Co  12*^,  Gal  3^  strongly 
suggest  that  they  are  not. 

All  this  diversity  of  usage  seems  to  show  that 
slight  importance  was  attached  at  first  to  the  ques- 
tion of  a  formula,  provided  that  it  was  clearly 
understood  what  Christian  baptism  meant,  and 
what  it  implied.  Relation  to  Christ  was  the  essen- 
tial matter.  And  as  Christian  baptism  in  the  NT 
is  invariably  conditional  upon  confession  of  Christ, 
so  it  was  aaministered  with  an  appeal  to  Christ's 
authority  (iv  ry  dvdfian) ;  it  depencfeil  for  its  reality 
upon  a  faith  that  rested  on  His  name  (^irt  t(J> 
6v6ftaTi) ;  and  it  was  the  outward  symbol  of  an 
actual  union  with  His  Person  {els  t6  6vofia). 

LiTBRATURB.— The  Lexx.  of  Grimra-Thayer  and  Cremer,  s.v. 
iffjui\  Hastings'  DB,  art  'Name';  PRE^,  art.  'Name'; 
Bohmer,  Das  InJbliwhe  '  Im  Hamen '  (1898) ;  Conybeare,  *  Chris- 
tian Demonology  *  in  JQR  viii,  ix  ;  Scholten,  Deis  Tauffonnel ; 
Delssmann,  Bibelstudien,  181  If.;  ExpT  vi.  [1895]  247,  S95,  xi. 
[1899]  3,  XV.  [1904]  294;  Expositor,  Oct  1902,  p.  251  ff.;  F.  H. 
Chaae  and  J.  A.  Robinson  in  JTkSt,  July  1905  (vi.  481),  Jan. 
1906  (vii.  186),  Jan.  1907  (viii.  161X  J.  C.  LAMBERT. 

NAMES. — Jewish  children  usually  received  their 
names  very  soon  after  their  birth ;  in  the  case  of 
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male  children,  at  the  time  of  their  circumcision  on 
the  eighth  day  (Lk  1^  2^^.  The  name  was  selected 
in  honour  of  a  parent  or  relative  (1^),  or  because  of 
some  circumstsjice  connected  with  the  birth  of  the 
child,  as  in  the  case  of  Thomas  (Aram,  m^im^,  Gr. 
8fa;Aiaf ),  meaning  *  twin ' ;  in  the  case  of  our  Lord 
and  of  John  the  Baptist  the  name  had  been  selected 
beforehand  by  soecial  Divine  communication  (Mt 
1'^  Lk  1^).  Inueed,  Jewish  names  generally  were 
significant,  referring  to  some  trait  in  the  child, 
actual  or  prophetic ;  some  feeling  or  hope  of  the 
parent  at  the  time  of  the  birth,  though  this  was 
|>erhap8  not  so  generally  true  as  in  the  early  OT 
period.  Such  old-fashioned  names  still  survived 
m  names  like  Nathanael  (Na^avai^X,  Heb.  S^^ 
*  God  gave ') ;  Zachnriah  (Zaxa/>^a?,  Heb.  n;n5T 
'Jehovah  remembered'). 

Surnames  were  quite  common  in  NT  times. 
Frequently  one  person  was  distinguished  from 
another  of  the  same  name  by  the  lulding  of  the 
father's  name,  joined  by  the  Aramaic  word  bar 
(T5),  *  son  of,'  as  in  Simon  bar-Jona  (Mt  16"),  and 
also  in  such  names  as  Bartholomew,  'son  of  Tolmai,' 
and  Barahbasy  'son  of  a  father.'  The  Greek  idiom 
is  frequently  followed,  however,  as  in  Jn  21" 
'  Simon  of  Jonas ' ;  or,  written  more  fully  with  v26$, 
'  son,'  '  Simon  son  of  Jonas '  (1^). 

The  presence  of  two  names  for  the  same  person 
in  the  Gosi)els  is  sometimes  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  people  of  Palestine  in 
Christ's  day  were  bilingual.  Hence  persons  would 
have  an  Aramaic  and  a  Greek  name,  the  second 
translating  the  first,  or  being  quite  similar  in 
sound.  The  Greek  for  Thomas  ( *  twin ')  wssDi/iinnus 
(Jn  11^');  for  Cephas  (k^*?  'stone')  it  was  Peter 
{n^pot,  l"*^).  Many  of  the  Jews  mentioned  in  the 
Go6p|el8  are  known  to  us  only  by  Greek  names, 
80  widespread  had  the  influence  of  that  language 
become;  cf.  *fXiinros,  Philip  (1^),  and  'Ardp^af, 
Andrew  {Mt  4^% 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  personal  names  in 
Christ's  day — tnongh  the  custom  existed  much 
earlier  and  was  widespread  (cf.  Gn  32*'",  Dn  V) — 
was  that  of  changing  the  «name  or  adding  a  new 
name  at  some  important  crisis  in  the  life,  or 
because  of  some  manifest  characteristic  of  the 
person  so  named  (Mt  16",  Mk  3'«' "). 

Surnames  were  sometimes  given  from  the  place 
where  one  lived  or  from  wliich  one  came,  as  in  the 
case  of  tludas  Iscariot  (wh.  see),  Mk  3" ;  or  from 
the  party  to  which  one  belonged :  Simon  the 
Zealot  {ZriXurHis),  Lk  6^^ 

On  names  applied  to  Christ  see  following  article. 

Lttbrattre.— Hastinn'  DB,  art.  *  Names,  Proper' ;  EBt\  art. 
'Names';  Schiirer,  ifjP  ii.  i.  47;  A.  Wright,  Some  y.T. 
ProbUma,  66  (in  St.  Mark),  74  (in  St.  Lukei 

E.  B.  Pollard. 
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special  signiticance  is  attached  in  tlie  Gospels  to 
tne  names  which  are  applied  to  our  Lord,  is  clearly 
suggested  by  the  reason  assigned  b^  tlie  angel  of 
the  Lord  for  the  name  whicli  he  directed  Joseph 
and  Mary  to  bestow  upon  the  Babe  whose  birtli  he 
foretold.  *  Thou  shalt  call  his  name  Jesus  :  for  he 
shall  save  his  people  from  their  sins'  (Mt  P^). 
This  explanation  of  the  name  Jesus  su^^gests  that 
the  other  titles  that  are  used  to  distinguish  our 
Saviour  have  each  its  own  didactic  purpose,  and 
are  intended  to  shed  light  on  some  special  aspect 
of  Christ's  mission  and  nature. 

1*  Jetui.-  -The  name  Divinely  bestowed  upon 
our  Lord,  *  Jesus '  (Ti^roOs,  the  Gr.  equivalent  of 
the  Heb.  Joshwi  or  Jeshiia  xne^-T*  X^b^),  *  Jehovah  is 
salvation,'  was  one  of  the  commonest  of  male 
names  among  the  Jews.  Its  bestowal  upon  Christ 
bad,  as  is  expressly  stated  in  Mt  PS  peculiar  and 
spedal  signihcance.  It  meant  that  tne  bearer  of 
toe  name  should  in  this  unique  instance  of  its 


application  be  in  tlie  fullest  sense  all  that  the 
word  meant,  the  Divinely  sent  Saviour  of  His 
people,  and  in  particular  that  the  salvation  which 
He  should  work  out  should  be  a  moral  and  spiritual, 
not  a  temporal  deliverance.  The  name  Jesus,  as 
being  that  by  which  He  was  commonly  known 
among  His  countrymen,  is  used  by  the  Evan^^elists 
as  a  proper  name,  with  or  without  tlie  addition  of 
other  names  or  titles  employed  by  way  of  distinc- 
tion.   See  separate  article  and  also  Salvation. 

2«  Immanuel. — In  connexion  with  the  miraculous 
birth  of  Jesus  and  with  the  assurance  that  in  Him 
should  be  fulfilled  the  promise  of  the  Messiah,  St. 
Matthew  applies  the  prophecy  (Is  7"),  '  Behold,  a 
virgin  shall  be  with  child,  and  shall  bring  forth  a 
son,  and  they  shall  call  his  name  Immanuel,  which 
is,  being  interpreted,  God  with  us '  (Mt  1*-^).  The 
thought  present  to  the  Evangelist,  in  his  use  of  this 
prophecy  of  Isaiah,  is  that  which  was  embodied  in 
the  OT  types  of  the  Tabernacle  and  the  Temple, 
and  may  be  compared  with  the  use  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  of  the  expression,  *  The  Word  was  made 
flesh  and  dwelt  {iffK-fivwrcv,  lit.  'tabernacled') 
among  us'  (Jn  V%  The  name  Immanuel,  as 
applied  to  Christ  in  resi)ect  of  His  Incarnation, 
thus  denotes  the  union  of  the  Divine  and  the 
human  natures  in  the  person  of  the  Go<i-nian. 
See  also  separate  article. 

8.  Christ.— This  name  (X/M<rr6s,  *  anointed,'  the 
exact  eouivalcnt  in  Greek  of  the  word  *  Messiah' 
0T;P)  holds  a  very  important  place  among  the  titles 
of  our  Lord. 

The  word  is  variously  applied  in  the  OT.  It  is  used  of  the 
high  priest,  who  is  called  *  the  anointed  priest '  (•  hpiuf  i  x/)<rr«« 
[OTr?  i?^n]),  or  more  f UII3-,  •  U^m  i  xp*^f  *  rtrtkutfAift^  *  the 
anointed  priest  who  has  been  consecrated,'  the  participle 
ririAb«uf»«;,  '  consecrated,'  being  added  to  the  translation 
apparently  in  order  to  caII  attention  to  the  meaning  of  the 
anointing  (Lv  4^  cf.  (P^).  Its  use  as  a  desii^nation  of  kings 
is  familiar,  as  in  the  title  'the  Lord's  anomtetl'  (•  xp*''*'*^ 
ni  Kvpiw  rn.T  n'5?DD  applied  to  Saul  (2  S  1"  etc.),  to  David 
(2  S  198»,  Ps  89W-  »i  13210  17),  to  Cjtus,  in  connexion  with  his 
mission  as  the  deliverer  of  God's  people  (Is  451).  It  is  applie<l 
even  to  the  people  of  Israel  as  a  nation  consecrated  to  God 
(Fs  10615  II  1  Ch  16»,  Uab  313).  u  occurs  as  a  title  of  the 
expected  Messiah  in  Ps  2^  and  Dn  tf^.  In  the  latter  book  it 
occurs  with  special  reference  to  royal  authority,  as  a  result 
of  which  it  came  to  be  regularly  used  as  the  recognised  title  of 
Israel's  promised  deliverer  ;  cf.  its  use  in  the  Book  of  Enoch 
(4810  524),  an  apocalyptic  work  which  strongly  influenced  the 
theology  of  the  Hebrews. 

The  word  is  used  in  the  Gospels,  but  very  rarely, 
as  a  proper  name,  in  the  tirst  chapters  of  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  where  the  subject  of 
the  narrative  is  mentioned  in  such  expre.^^sions  as 

*  Jesus  Christ,  son  of  David,  son  of  Abraham ' 
(Mt  P),  *  Jesus  Christ'  (Mk  l^  where  viou  tov 
OeoO  is  omitted  by  the  best  authorities),  or  where 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  distinguished  from  others 
who  bore  the  same  name,  as  in  the  phrase  *  Jesus 
who  is  called  Christ'  (Mt  27"-  -",  cf.  Mt  V%  It 
appears  as  a  proper  name  in  the  passage  in  which 
St.  Matthew,  commenting  ^upon  the  genealogy 
of  the  family  of  Abraham,  notes  that  '  from 
the  carrj'ing  away  to  Babylon  unto  the  Christ ' 
there  were  fourteen  generations  (Mt  P") ;  and  prob- 
ably also  in  the  one  passage  in  which  the  word 
occurs  without  the  article  (Mk  9"*^),  wliere  Jesus 
uses  the  words  *  because  ye  belong  to  Christ.' 
With  these  exceptions  the  name  has  in  tlie  Go.spels 
some  special  reference  to  our  Ix>rd's  oflices  and 
claims,  or  to  the  Messianic  expectations  of  the 
Jews.  Thus  it  is  said  of  Simeon  (Lk  2-'*')  that  it 
was  revealed  to  him  that  he  should  not  see  death 
till  he  hatl  seen  *  the  lord's  Christ '  {rbv  xf^arbv 
Kvplov — the  familiar  LXX  translation  of  rri.T  n*??o 

*  the  Lord's  anointed,'  the  title  of  all  Hebrew 
kings),  and  the  angel  announced  to  the  shepherds 
the  birth  of  a  Saviour  '  who  is  Christ  the  Lord  ' 
(Lk  2").  We  learn  from  St.  Matthew  (2-)  that 
the  Magi  inquired  in  Jerusalem,  *  Where  is  he 
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that  IB  bom  King  of  the  Jews  ? '  Herod,  who  took 
this  as  referring  to  the  current  form  of  the  Mes- 
sianic hope,  and  regarded  the  Messiah  concerning 
Avliom  the  inquiry  was  made  as  a  possible  rival  to 
himself,  calleMl  the  ciiief  priests  and  scribes,  and 

Sut  the  question  of  the  Magi  in  another  form, 
emandin^  *  where  the  Christ  should  be  born.' 
Herod  and  the  Jewish  rulers  evidently^  considered 
the  title  'Christ'  as  synonymous  with  that  of 
*  King  of  the  Jews,'  in  accordance  with  the  general 
expectation  current  at  the  time.  To  them  the 
Messiah  was  a  king  who  should  derive  his  royal 
authority  from  his  Davidic  descent  and  reign  a^ 
a  temporal  prince.  The  Jews,  in  fact,  influenced 
largely  by  their  apocalyptic  literature,  had  so 
narrowed  their  conceptions  of  the  meaning  of  the 
title  *  Messiah '  as  to  make  it  signify  litUe  more 
than  a  king  by  Divine  right,  and,  leaving  out 
of  account  all  other  elements  of  the  Messianic 
promise,  to  associate  it  with  thoughts  of  a  kingdom 
which  was  of  this  world.  Our  l^rd,  probably  for 
this  reason,  refrained  from  claiming  the  title  for 
Himself,  and  discouraged  its  use  by  others.  He 
forbade  the  demons  wnom  He  cast  out  of  those 
possessed  to  confess  that  He  was  Christ  (Lk  4^, 
cf.  Mk  12*"  etc.).  When  Peter,  in  reply  to  the 
direct  question, '  Who  say  ye  that  1  am  ?  confessed 
His  Messiahship,  Jesus  strictly  commanded  the 
disciples  to  tell  no  man  that  He  was  the  Christ 
(Mt  16*>).  On  the  other  hand,  He  revealed  Him- 
self as  the  Christ  to  the  woman  of  Samaria  (Jn 
425.  26^^  Hq  answered  the  doubting  message  of 
John,  'Art  thou  he  that  should  come,  or  do  we 
look  for  another  ?  *  by  pointing  in  proof  of  His 
Messianic  claims  to  His  teaching:  and  His  works 


of  beneficence  (Mt  ll'-«  1|  Lk  7**"^).  Even  at  the 
beginning  of  His  ministry  He  accepted  the  con- 
fession of  the  first  disciples  when  they  acknow- 
ledged Him  to  be  the  Messiah  (Jn  1^'')>  as 
He  afterwards  accepted  the  confession  of  Peter 
(Mt  16^*) ;  and  when  the  high  priest  adjured  Him 
to  declare  whether  He  was  the  Christ,  He  answered 
in  the  affirmative  (Mt  26«  ||  Mk  14"  1|  Lk  22f") ;  and 
before  His  final  rejection,  when  the  Jews  challenged 
Him,  *  How  long  dost  thou  make  us  to  doubt  ?  If 
thou  be  the  Christ,  tell  us  plainly,'  He  replied  that 
He  had  already  told  them,  and  that  His  claim 
was  confirmed  by  the  works  which  He  did  in  the 
Father's  name  (Jn  10^  *).  The  murmuring  of 
the  people  when  He  spoke  of  the  lifting  up  of  the 
Son  of  Man,  showed  tnat  by  that  time  the  impres- 
sion produced  by  His  ministry  was  that  He  did 
claim  to  be  the  (Jhrist.  Jesus  had  just  said,  '  I,  if  I 
be  lifted  uj)  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto 
me,*  to  which  the  people  replied,  *  We  have  heard 
out  of  the  law  that  Christ  abideth  for  ever :  and 
how  sayest  thou.  The  Son  of  Man  shall  be  lifted 
up?'  (Jn  12^^-) ;  and  again  St.  John  tells  us,  in 
connexion  with  the  incident  of  the  cure  of  the  man 
who  had  been  born  blind,  that  the  Jews  had  agreed 
that  if  any  man  should  confess  that  Jesus  was  the 
Christ,  he  should  be  put  out  of  the  synagogue 
(Jn  9«). 

From  these  various  in.stances  the  conclusion 
api)ears  to  be,  that  Jesus  discouraged  the  appli- 
cation to  Himself  of  the  title  *  Christ '  in  every 
case  in  which  it  was  likely  to  be  misunderstood  or 
to  lead  the  people,  with  their  narrow  views  as  to 
what  the  Messiah  should  be,  to  form  inadequate 
conceptions  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  His  actual 
claims  and  His  actual  mission. 

His  aim  throughout  His  ministry  was  to  correct 
the  current  conceptions  of  the  expected  Messiah 
by  calling  attention  to  the  spiritual  significance  of 
the  national  hope,  and  to  the  true  meaning  of  that 
word  which  >vas  so  often  upon  their  lips,  thus 
gradually  preparing  them  to  accept  Himself  as 
the  Deliverer  who  had  been  promised  and  whom 


they  required.  This  explains,  on  the  one  hand. 
His  reticence  on  most  occasions  as  to  His  personal 
claim  to  be  the  Christ ;  and,  on  the  other  hand. 
His  frankness  at  other  times,  as  when  He  revealed 
Himself  as  the  Christ  to  the  woman  of  Samaria, 
who  had  learned  to  look  upon  the  promised  Messiah 
as  One  who  should  reveal  the  Father  and  the 
Father's  will. 

Jesus  sought  to  effect  His  purpose  in  various 
ways.  To  adduce  one  conspicuous  example.  He 
called  the  attention  of  the  Pharisees  to  a  well- 
known  Messianic  prophecy,  evidently  in  order  to 
correct  that  popmar  belief  which  they  shared. 
He  asked  them,  'What  think  ye  of  Christ? 
Whose  son  is  he?'  (Mt  22^,  cf.  Mk  l^^-  ||  Lk 
20^),  clearly  treating  the  matter  as  a  question  in 
Biblical  theology  or  Scripture  interpretation.  They 
answered  His  question  in  terms  of  the  belief  then 
current,  'The  son  of  David.'  Then  Jesus,  by 
quoting  from  the  Psalms  a  passage  which  they 
understood  to  be  not  only  distmctly  Messianic,  but 
an  utterance  of  David  himself  (Ps  110^),  showed 
some  of  the  practical  difficulties  involved  in  the 
belief  that  the  Messiah  of  prophecy  owed  his 
authority  to  his  Davidic  descent.  '  How  is  David's 
son  David's  Lord?'  Thus  our  Lord  suggested  the 
need  there  was  of  carefully  revising  the  whole 

Suestion  of  Messianic  propuecy,  that  the  people 
lould  ask  themselves  whether  they  had  taken 
into  account  not  one  element  or  aspect  of  the 
problem  only,  but  all  that  the  prophets  had  spoken 
concerning  the  Christ.  Until  they  had  done  this 
and  were  in  a  position  to  judge  the  Person,  mission, 
work,  and  claims  of  Jesus  by  the  light  shed  upon 
the  subject  by  such  a  careful  study  of  the  whole 
question,  they  must  necessarUy  find  not  merely 
tne  teaching  and  work  of  Jesus,  but  the  OT  reve- 
lation itself,  a  dark  problem  full  of  insoluble 
enigmas. 

Thus  Jesus  sought  ^adually  to  lead  His  country- 
men to  rise  above  their  narrow  views,  and,  instead 
of  making  an  unintelligent  use  of  words  and  names, 
mere  signs  of  spiritual  truths,  to  apprehend  the 
thing  signified  by  them.  Thus  He  taught  them 
that  *  tne  Christ,'  *  the  Messiah,*  *  the  Lord's 
Anointed,'  simply  meant  *  him  whom  the  Father 
sanctified  and  sent  into  the  world '  (Jn  10^)  that 
He  might  'do  the'  Father's  'will  and  finish  his 
work '  (Jn  4®*,  cf.  17"*).  The  anointing  which  the 
name  denoted,  and  of  which  under  the  old  economy 
priests  and  kings,  as  types  of  the  coming  Deliverer, 
were  the  subjects,  was  only  a  symbol  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  by  whose  effectual  workmg  God's  will  was 
done.  The  Christ  of  God,  the  Anointed  One  by 
way  of  eminence,  the  Antitype  to  which  those 
types  more  or  less  clearly  pointed,  was  He  upon 
whom  the  Spirit  of  Grod  rested  and  abode  according 
to  the  prophecy  (Is  1 1**  ^),  and  who  was  thus  equipped 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  Father's  will.  We  may 
compare  with  this  what  we  learn  from  the  Fourth 
Gospel  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Baptist  knew 
that  Jesus  was  the  Christ.  The  appointed  sign 
was  the  descent  upon  Him  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
form  of  a  dove.  *  Upon  whom  thou  shalt  see  the 
Spirit  descending,  and  remaining  on  him,  the  same 
is  he  which  baptizeth  with  the  Holy  Ghost '  ( Jn  1**). 
That  was  the  anointing  which  constituted  Him 
the  Christ,  and  by  which  He  M'as  publicly  set 
apart  for  the  perfect  accomplishment  of  the 
Father's  purpose  of  redemption.  This  truth  was 
not  fully  learned,  and  therefore  the  name  in  which 
the  trutii  was  enshrined  could  not  be  used,  witli  a 
correct  understanding  of  its  meaning,  even  by  the 
most  intimate  disciples  of  Jesus,  until  aft«r  the 
Resurrection,  when  they  knew  that  the  doing  of 
the  Father's  will,  for  which  He  had  been  anointed 
with  the  Spirit,  involved  the  sufferings,  death,'  and 
resurrection  of  the  Christ  (Lk  24**),  after  which,  and 
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as  a  result  of  which,  Christ  should  impart  to  His 
followers  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  so  com- 
municate to  them  all  the  henents  of  His  redemptive 
work.    See  also  art.  Messiah. 

4.  Son  of  David ;  Kintf  of  Israel ;  King  of  the 
Jews. — These  titles,  closely  connected  with  that  of 
*  Christ,'  and,  like  it,  associated  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  with  inadec}uate  conceptions  of  Mes- 
sianic prophecy,  were  little  favoured  by  our  Lord. 
They  had,  however,  their  own  significance  for  the 
Evangelists  in  respect  of  their  bearing  upon  the 
fullilment  of  prophecy.  Thus  St.  Matthew  in  the 
beginning  of  his  Gospel  calls  Jesus  'son  of  David,' 
and  preNtces  his  narrative  with  a  genealogical 
table  in  which  he  notes  Christ's  place  in  history  as 
a  descendant  of  the  roval  house  of  David  (Mt  1^"^'), 
while  in  ch.  2  he  calls  attention  to  the  general 
expectation  prevalent  among  the  nations  that  the 
Messiah  should  appear  as  a  Prince  of  the  house  of 
Judah  (Mt  2^).  St.  Luke  also  traces  the  genealogy 
of  Jesus,  and  calls  attention  to  His  descent  from 
David,  in  connexion  with  which  he  explains  how 
it  happened  that  He  was  bom  in  Bethlehem,  though 
the  home  of  Mary  and  Joseph  was  in  Nazareth  m 
Galilee  (Lk  2^'-  3*»-«).  The  Evangelist  further 
emphasizes  the  point  of  our  Lord's  Davidic  descent 
b^  recording  the  words  of  Gabriel  at  the  Annun- 
ciation :  '  Tne  Lord  God  shall  give  imto  him  the 
throne  of  his  father  David '  (Lk  1*^).  The  aim  of 
these  Evangelists  in  noting  these  points  is  to  show 
that  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  OT  prophecy,  and,  in 
particular,  the  promise  that  the  Christ  should 
come  of  the  house  of  David,  find  their  fulfilment. 
The  connexion  between  the  Old  Covenant  and  the 
New  having  been  thus  established,  and  Jesus 
proved  to  be  the  subject  of  OT  prophecies  of  the 
coming  Deliverer,  the  title  *  Son  of  i)avid '  ceases 
to  be  used  or  referred  to  until  the  Gospel  narrative 
reaches  the  closing  scenes  of  the  life  of  Christ. 
Then  we  learn  that  Jesus  was  addressed  as  *  Son 
of  David  '  by  the  two  blind  men  (Mt  9*^),  by  the 
Syrophcenician  woman  (Mt  15^),  by  the  blind  men 
at  Jericho  (Mt  20»  ||  Mk  lO*^-  «  ||  Lk  18».  ») ;  and 
that  He  was  saluted  as  such  by  the  multitude  at 
His  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem  (Mt  21^  || 
Mk  1 1  '^).  That  the  popular  belief  made  the  Davidic 
descent  of  the  Messiah  an  essential  element,  is  illus- 
trated by  the  exclamation  of  the  multitude  on  the 
occasion  on  which  He  healed  one  '  possessed  with 
a  devil,  blind  and  dumb,'  'Is  not  this  the  son  of 
David?'  (Mt  12*^);  by  the  objection  raised  at 
another  time  by  those  who  maintained  that  Christ 
should  come  not  from  Galilee,  but  '  of  the  seed  of 
David,  and  out  of  the  town  of  Bethleliem,  where 
David  was '  ( Jn  7^) ;  and  by  the  answer  of  the 
Pharisees  to  our  Lord's  question,  *  What  think  ye 
of  Christ?'  (Mt  22*>,  cf.  Mk  12»  ||  Lk  20^»). 

Closely  connected  with  the  title  *  Son  of  David ' 
are  those  of  '  King  of  Israel '  and  '  King  of  the 
Jews.'  Jesus  is  spoken  of  as  '  King  of  the 
Jews '  by  the  Magi  (Mt  2»,  cf.  Lk  1»- »),  and  the 
first  recorded  instance  of  His  being  addressed  as 
'  King  of  Israel '  is  the  confession  of  Natlianael, 
'  Thou  art  the  Son  of  God,  thou  art  the  King  of 
Israel '  (Jn  1^).  All  other  instances  of  the  use  of 
these  titles  belong  to  the  narrative  of  the  lasc 
week  of  Christ's  ministry.  He  was  hailed  as 
'King  of  Israel'  (Jn  12'»,  cf.  Lk  19»)  at  His 
triumphal  entry,  when  He  seemed  to  be  on  the 
point  of  acceding  to  the  popular  desire,  and  when 
He  so  far  countenanced  it  oj  literally  and  in  the 
most  public  manner  fulfilling  the  prophecy  of 
Zechanah  (9*),  ridinginto  Jenisalem  upon  a  young 
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,  the  use  of  which  He  had  claimed  on  the  ground 
that  *  the  Lord  hath  need  of  him '  (Mt  2P  ||  Mk  1 1' 
n  Lk  19*').  The  title  appears  after  this  in  direct 
connexion- with  the  sufierings  and  death  of  Jesus, 
whose  claim  to  be  '  Christ,  a  King,'  was  the  pre- 


text used  by  the  chief  priests  for  delivering  Him 
over  to  Pilate  (Lk  23'').  Pilate,  hearing  this  charge 
brought  against  his  prisoner,  a^ked  Jesus,  'Art 
thou  the  King  of  the  Jews?'  (Mk  16«  II  Lk  23»). 
Jesus  replied  in  the  affirmative,  but  explained  that 
the  Kingdom  which  He  claimed  was  spiritual,  not 
temporal  (Jn  18»-»^).  After  this  the  titles  '  Kine 
of  Israel '  and  '  King  of  the  Jews '  are  '  applied 
to  Jesus  by  Pilate,  the  Roman  soldiers,  and  the 
Jews,  with  associations  of  mockery  and  abuse 
(Mt  27»-  **  II  Mk  15'8.  M  II  Lk  23'"  ||  Jn  19»-  "•  i») ;  and 
with  the  same  associations  the  title  '  King  of  the 
Jews '  was  affixed  to  the  cross  (Mt  27"  II  Mk  16*  || 
Lk  23»  II  Jn  W»).  The  explanation  already  sug- 
gested of  our  Lord's  avoidance  of  the  name  Christ 
has  special  force  here.  Misunderstood  as  those 
titles  were,  Jesus  systematically  discouraged  their 
use  as  being  calculated  to  create  a  false  impression 
of  His  actual  claims.  The  trial  before  Pilate  and 
Herod  and  the  scene  at  the  Crucifixion  themselves 
illustrate  the  reason  for  Christ's  refusal  to  accept 
the  roval  honours  which  the  people  would  have 
pressea  upon  Him.  In  the  opinion  of  Jew  and 
Gentile  the  royalty  of  Jesus  and  His  crucifixion 
as  an  impostor  and  malefactor  involved  a  grotesque 
contradiction.  The  cry  of  derision,  'He  is  the 
King  of  Israel,  let  him  come  down  from  the  cross ' 
(Mt  27**  II  Mk  15»),  was  but  another  form  of  the 
popular  belief  that  a  sufi'ering  Saviour  was  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms,  that  the  Christ  could  not  be 
subject  to  death  (Jn  12^).    See  also  art.  King. 

5.  Bon  of  God.  —  This  title,  as  it  was  known 
among  the  Jews,  had  in  it  a  very  considerable 
element  of  ambiguity.  We  can  understand  why 
this  was  so  when  we  reflect  upon  the  fact  that  in 
OT  Scripture  the  expression  is  more  than  once 
used  of  others  besides  a  Divine  Being.  It  is  used 
of  angels  (Gn  6^  \  Job  1«  2^  38'),  of  kmgs,  and 
even  of  the  nation  of  Israel  (2  S  7",  Ps  82«,  Ex 
4^).  In  the  New  Test.,  again,  it  is  applied  to 
Adam  (Lk  3"),  where  the  reference  is  to  the  rela- 
tionship in  which  by  his  creation  he  stands  to 
God  ;  and  Jesus  Himself  uses  the  expression  '  sons 
of  God '  with  reference  to  believers,  where  He  says 
that  in  heaven  '  they  are  equal  unto  the  angels ; 
and  are  the  'children  (Gr.  vlolf  "sons")  of  God* 
(Lk  20»). 

The  use  of  the  name  as  a  title  of  the  Messiah  is 
traceable  to  OT  prophecies  like  that  of  Ps  2'  '  Thou 
art  my  Son  ;  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee.'  Thus 
'  Son  of  God '  came  to  be  synonymous  with  '  Christ.' 
It  is  possible  that  it  was  so  used  even  by  Peter  in 
his  confession  at  Ca^sarea  Philippi  (Mt  16^^,  cf.  Mk 
8»  '  Thou  art  the  Christ,'  and  Lk  &»  '  the  Christ 
of  God,'  with  Jn  6«»  '  the  Holy  One  of  God,'  6  dyios 
ToO  0€ov),  and  it  was  certainly  understood  in  that 
sense,  i.e.  as  strictly  Messianic,  by  tlie  Jews  gener- 
ally in  the  time  of  our  Lord.  To  them  the  Messiah 
as  such  was  Son  of  God.  Thus  in  Nathanael's 
confession  the  latter  name  occurs  in  conjunction 
with  the  Messianic  title  '  King  of  Israel ' ;  and 
John  the  Baptist,  after  relating  the  incident  by 
which  the  Spirit  of  God  show^  him  that  Jesus 
was  the  Christ,  concludes  with  the  words,  '  I  saw 
and  bare  record  that  this  is  the  Son  of  God '  (Jn 
1*,  cf.  V.**).  It  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels.  We  find  it  in  the  Annuncia- 
tion :  '  That  holy  thing  which  shall  be  born  of 
thee  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God '  (Lk  1»).  In 
the  Synoptic  accounts  of  the  Baptism  and  the 
Transfiguration  we  learn  that  on  Doth  occasions 
Jesus  was  hailed  as  God's  Son  by  a  voice  from 
heaven  (Mt  3"  ||  Mk  1"  ||  Lk  3«  cf.  Mt  17'  II  Mk 
9''  II  Lk  y*).  Again,  the  Synoptists  give  various 
instances  in  which  Jesus  was  called  '  Son  of  God ' 
by  others,  as  by  Satan  (Mt  4^'*\\  Lk  4^- »),  by  the 
demons  whom  He  cast  out  of  those  who  were 
possessed  (Mk  3^S  Lk  4*^),  and  by  the  occupants  of 
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Peter's  boat  after  the  second  stilling  of  the  storm 
on  the  lake  (Mt  14**).  Again,  as  already  noted, 
Peter  confessed  *Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  the  living  God.'  To  these  may  be  added  the 
testimony  at  the  cross  by  the  centurion  and  others 
(Mt  27**),  '  Truly  this  was  the  (a)  son  of  God.'  Of 
its  use  by  Jesus  Himself  the  Synoptists  record 
no  direct  instance,  though  they  recora  allusions  in 
Hb  parabolic  teaching  which  clearly  point  to  Him- 
self as  the  Son  of  the  King  (Mt  23?^')  or  of  the  Lord 
of  the  vineyard  (Mt  2V"^  \\  Mk  128-8  y  l^  20«-i»), 
and  take  note  of  His  acceptance  of  the  title  as  in- 
volved in  His  answer  to  the  direct  questions  of  the 
chief  priests  and  scribes,  *  Art  thou  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  the  Blessed  ? '  (Mk  14^1) ;  *  Art  thou  then  the 
Son  of  God  ? '  (Mt  26®,  cf.  Lk  22«7. 70).  Further,  in 
the  baptismal  formula  Jesus  instructs  the  disciples 
to  baptize  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  (Mt  28>»). 

In  addition  to  the  instances  already  cited  in 
which  He  was  called  *  Son  of  God '  by  others,  there 
are  those  in  which  Jesus  was  challenged  to  prove 
Himself  Son  of  God  by  coming  down  from  the 
cross,  though  in  the  latter  case  the  title  is  used  in 
its  purely  Messianic  sense  as  that  was  currently 
imderstood  among  the  Jews  (Mt  27*). 

In  the  Fourth  (jrospel,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
siderable prominence  is  ^ven  to  our  Lord's  claim 
to  be  the  Son  of  God.  In  the  discourses  of  our 
Lord  as  recorded  by  St.  John,  Jesus  clearly  con- 
veys the  impression  that  the  Divine  Sonship  there 
spoken  of  means  very  much  more  than  was  in- 
volved in  the  popular  Messianic  use  of  the  name. 
But  even  in  that  Gospel  the  actual  use  of  the  title 
is  confined  to  a  very  few  passages.  Jesus  applies 
it  to  Himself  in  the  narrative  of  the  man  who  was 
bom  blind  (9**"'^) ;  again  (10*)  where  He  says,  *I 
said,  I  am  the  Son  of  God';  justifying  His  claim  to 
the  title  in  that  passage  in  which  He  says  *  The 
Father  loveth  the  Son,  etc.  (Jn  5**) ;  in  His  re- 
marks on  the  illness  of  Lazarus :  *  This  sickness 
is  .  .  .  for  the  glory  of  God,  that  the  Son  of  Grod 
may  be  glorified  thereby'  (11"*) ;  and  in  the  Inter- 
cessory Prayer  (17^.  Elsewhere  He  is  acknow- 
ledged as  the  Son  of  God  by  Nathanael  (1**)  and 
by  Martha  (11^).  Among  the  charges  brought 
against  Him  by  Hia  enemies  this  is  specially 
emphasized,  that  *  He  made  himself  the  Son  of 
God'  ( 19'). 

The  conclusion  to  which  we  are  led  by  a  careful 
consideration  of  such  instances  as  we  find  in  the 
Gospels  of  the  use  of  the  name  *  Son  of  God '  is, 
that,  as  it  had  come  to  be  employed  by  the  Jews, 
it  was  at  best  a  vague  and  indefinite  term.  It  did 
not  necessarily  involve  the  conception  of  essential 
Deity,  eternal  participation  in  the  attributes  of 
Godhead.  The  object  of  the  Gospels  was  to  show 
how  Jesus  appeared  as  the  Revealer  of  the  Father, 
and  that  salvation  could  come  only  through  One 
who  was  Himself  equal  with  God  assuming  the 
nature  of  humanity,  dwelling  among  men,  and 
suffering  in  their  place.  Such  a  revelation  so  far 
transcended  the  current  expectations  of  the  people 
as  to  the  nature  and  work  of  the  promised  Messiah, 
that  the  full  realization  of  tiie  significance  of 
Christ's  mission  could  not  be  attained  until  His 
work  was  completely  accomplished  and  Jesus  was 
revealed  as  the  Son  of  God  with  jwwer.  This  view 
of  the  history  of  the  title  *  Son  of  God '  is  well 
illustrated  by  Wendt  {The  Teaching  of  Jesus ^  ii.  p. 
133) :  *  According  to  the  Jewish  idea,  the  Messianic 
King  was  also  Son  of  God  ;  according  to  Jesus'  idea, 
the  Son  of  God  as  such  was  the  Messianic  King.' 
Here  as  elsewhere  Jesus  sought  to  enlarge  and 
elevate  the  current  conception  of  the  Messianic 
hope,  and  to  show  that  the  Redeemer  of  Israel 
and  the  world  was  none  else  than  the  Son  of  God, 
by  nature  and  essence  equal  with  God,  and  not 


in  that  secondary  sense  in  which  that  name  had 
hitherto  been  understood.  Such  a  revelation  could 
be  made  only  gradually,  hence  the  sparing  use  by 
Christ  of  the  title  *  Son  of  God.' 

The  Fourth  Gospel  gives  special  prominence  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  essential  Divine  Sonship  of 
Jesus.  That  indications  of  it  are  found  in  the 
Synoptists  themselves  is  evident  not  only  from 
the  cases  already  cited,  the  testimony  of  the  voice 
from  heaven  at  the  Baptism  and  at  the  Trans- 
figuration, and  our  Lorcfs  argument  from  Ps  1 10^ 
that  Christ  must  be  more  than  Son  of  David  since 
David  himself  calls  Him  Lord,  but  from  such  an 
utterance  as  this  of  our  Lord  Himself  recorded  by 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke:  *A11  things  are  de- 
livered unto  me  of  my  Father :  and  no  man  knoweth 
the  Son,  but  the  Father;  neither  knoweth  any 
man  the  Father,  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom- 
soever the  Son  will  reveal  him'  (Mt  11"  ||  Lk 
10**).  But  our  Lord's  claim  to  be  Son  of  God  kot' 
i^oxfiv  is  one  of  the  central  features  of  the  Johan- 
nine  discourses  no  less  than  of  the  teaching  of  St. 
John  himself.  St.  John  identifies  Christ  with  the 
Eternal  Logos,  and  calls  Him  'the  only-begotten 
of  the  Father '  ( Jn  1'*) ;  and  Jesus  applies  to  Him- 
self the  same  expression  (3"-^^)  in  terms  which 
distinctly  assert  His  essential  Sonship  and  His 
pre-existence,  and  declares  that  the  unbelieving 
are  '  condemned  already '  because  they  have  *  not 
believed  in  the  name  of  the  only-begotten  Son  of 
God'  (3^^).  Jesus  associates  His  work  with  that 
of  the  Father  (5^^),  and  that  in  such  a  way  as  at 
once  to  expose  Himself  to  the  charge  of  blasphemy. 
So  the  Evangelist  tells  us  that  the  Jews  sought 
the  more  to  kill  Him,  because  *  He  said  also  that 
God  was  his  Father,  making  himself  equal  with 
God '  (6^*),  their  interpretation  of  His  words  being 
justified  by  His  language  on  other  occasions,  as 
when  He  said,  *  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am '  (8**), 
an  expression  at  once  suggestive  of  the  Tetra- 
grammaton,  the  sacred  name  Jehovah  itself.  And 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Jews  put  such 
a  construction  upon  His  words,  Jesus  enlarged 
upon  the  theme,  and  claimed  for  Himself  power 
and  authority  to  give  life  to  the  dead  and  to 
execute  judgment  (B**'**).  In  the  same  connexion 
He  declares  it  to  be  the  Father's  will  *  that  all  men 
should  honour  the  Son,  even  as  they  honour  the 
Father '  (6**) ;  and  in  other  places  asserts  His 
essential  oneness  \\\t\\  the  Father  (10*^),  and  claims 
to  have  shared  His  glory  *  before  the  world  was ' 
(17*).  He  claims,  moreover,  to  have  received  from 
the  Father  *  power  over  all  flesh,'  to  *  give  eternal 
life  to  as  many  as '  the  Father  has  *  given  him '  (17'^) ; 
while  in  more  than  one  passage  emphasis  is  laid 
upon  the  fact  that  He  came  from  God  and  should 
return  to  Him  (13^  638.46.62  728.33.36  gi^.  is.  is.  26. 42 

lg28.  80J  Again,  while  He  teaches  His  disciples  to 
regard  God  as  their  Father  (so  20",  where  He  says 

*  My  Father  and  your  Father '),  and  to  pray  to  Him 
as  such  (as  He  does  also  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels), 

*  He  never  places  His  filial  relationship  on  a  level 
with  theirs  (Weiss).  On  the  contrary,  He  8i)eaks 
at  times  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  with  exclusive 
reference  to  Himself,  as,  e.g.^  where  He  says  (6*^), 

*  Not  that  any  man  hath  seen  the  Father,  save 
he  which  is  of  God,  he  hath  seen  the  Father,'  a 
paasage  which,  as  Holtzmann  points  out,  'shows 
clearly  that  there  the  historical  api)earance  of  the 
Son  is  connected  with  the  supra-historical  being  of 
the  pre-exist ent  Lo^os.' 

From  all  this  it  is  evident  that  while  the  title 

*  Son  of  God,'  which  had  come  to  be  associated  with 
essentially  theocratic  ideas,  as  of  the  election  of 
Israel  by  the  adoption  of  grace  as  sons  of  God,  and 
of  the  Messiah  as  King  of  Israel,  and  was  there- 
fore open  to  misunderstanding  and  misconstruc- 
tion, was  seldom  used  by  Jesus  or  His  disciples 
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as  a  title  of  our  Lord;  the  testimony  of  all  the 
Gospels,  and  especially  of  the  Fourth,  distinctly 
shows  tliat  Jesus  claimed  to  be  tlie  Son  of  God  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  as  essentially  and 
eternally  One  with  God  the  Father  (cf.  St.  John's 
summary  of  the  aim  of  his  Gospel  in  20^*  *  These 
are  written,  that  ye  mi^ht  believe  that  Jesus  is  the 
Clirist,  the  Son  of  God ;  and  that  believing  ye 
mit;ht  have  life  through  his  name ').  See  also  sep. 
article. 

6.  The  Word  or  The  LotfOB.  This  name  is 
peculiar  to  the  Fourtli  Gospel,  and  there  it  occurs 
only  in  the  Prologue  (Jn  1^*  ").  Much  controversy 
has  arisen  as  to  the  probable  sources  from  which 
tlie  Apostle  derived  nis  concei)tion  of  Christ  as 
the  I-iOgos — a  controver.sy  the  more  natural  that  the 
term  '  the  Word '  as  used  by  St.  John  represents  the 
meeting  point  of  Hebrew  theology,  Hellenic  philo- 
sophy, and  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  To  that 
controversy  little  reference  need  here  be  made. 
See  art.  Logos. 

The  Logos  doctrine  of  St.  John  may  be  sum- 
marized thus.  God's  revelation  uf  Himself  in  the 
history  of  mankind  is  a  complete  unity.  Creation, 
Providence,  and  Redemption  are  parts  of  the  same 
grand  purpose,  whose  object  is  the  highest  well- 
being  of  God's  creatures,  and  especially  of  man, 
the  head  and  crown  of  the  creation.  In  each  we 
have  God  revealing  Himself,  and  that  through  a 
Mediator.  This  Mediator,  more  or  less  darkly 
imagined  by  mankind  from  the  beginning  until 
these  last  times,  and  more  or  less  clearly  revealed 
to  God's  chosen  people  in  the  days  of  the  fathers 
as  the  An^el  of  tlie  Covenant  or  the  Angel  of  the 
Presence,  is  the  same  in  M'hom  He  has  now  mani- 
fested Himself,  the  Christ  by  whom  God  has  now 
spoken  to  those  to  whom  the  promise  was  given, 
and  who  had  long  been  expecting  tlieir  Mes.siah, 
and  to  all  the  sons  of  men,  as  many  as  will  receive 
Him.  Thus  is  the  Christ,  the  Redeemer  of  Israel, 
the  very  Word  of  God,  the  last,  the  perfect 
revelation  of  the  Most  High,  and  the  Redeemer  of 
the  world. 

The  Prologue  of  the  Gospel  is  St.  John's  appeal 
to  the  nations,  and  speaks  tlius  :  Mn  Christ  Jesas, 
wOiom  we  knew,  who  as  a  man  among  men  com- 

Sinied  with  us,  God  has  spoken,  has  manifested 
imself  to  us  who  beheld  His  glory,  and  to  all  that 
have  welcomed  that  Word  of  the  Father.  In 
Christ  the  Word  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among 
us.  In  Him  was  life,  and  the  life  was  the  light  of 
men.'  This  conception  of  Christ  as  the  Logos,  the 
same  that  was  in  the  beginninc:  with  God,  neci^s- 
aarily  involves  the  doctrine  of  the  essential  Deity 
and  eternal  pre-exlstence  of  Christ.  But  the  point 
which  St.  John  specially  brings  out  by  his  use  of 
the  term  is  that  in  Christ  God  iwrfectly  reveals 
Himself  to  man,  and  gives  to  all  that  receive 
Christ  that  adoption  by  which  they  may  become 
•  children  of  God  {riKva  beov^  not  v'loiy  tin  1'"-  ;  cf.  1  Jn 
3^).  Having  in  the  i^rologue  established  this  rK)int, 
St.  John  makes  no  further  use  of  the  term  Lop)S 
in  his  Gospel,  where  *  Son '  or  *  Son  of  God  '  takes 
its  place. 

7.  Son  of  Han. — This  title  seems  to  have  been 
mofit  favoured  by  our  Ix)rd,  and  ocrcurs  with  great 
frec^uency,  especially  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  Two 
typical  instances  may  bo  given  of  our  Lord^s 
preference  for  this  name.  One  is  found  in  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John,  where  the  title  least  frequently 
occurs  —  that  of  Christ's  answer  to  Natlianael, 
who  had  just  acknowledged  Him  as  Son  of  God. 
Jesus,  accepting  Nathanael's  confession,  replied 
thus  :  '  Because  t  said  unto  thee,  I  saw  thee  under 
the  fig-tree,  believest  thou?  thou  shalt  see  greater 
thincfi  than  these.  And  he  saith  unto  him, 
Veruy,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.  Hereafter  ye  shall 

heaven  open,  and  the  angels  of  God  ascending 


and  descending  upon  the  Son  of  Man  *  ( Jn  l^- "). 
The  other  is  His  reply  to  the  adjuration  of  the 
high  priest,  who  asked  Him  whether  He  was  the 
Christ  the  Son  of  God,  in  which  again,  immediately 
after  acknowledging  that  such  was  His  claim.  He 
si)oke  of  Himself  as  Son  of  Man,  and  that  in  con- 
nexion with  a  prophecy  of  His  appearing  on  the 
right  hand  of  power,  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven  (Mt  26®-"  ||  Mk  14«-«2  |i  Lk  22«'-'»).  For 
the  origin  and  history  of  the  title  *  Son  of  Man,' 
see  separate  article. 

With  regard  to  the  question  as  to  the  sense  in 
which  Jesus  used  the  title  *Son  of  Man,'  the 
answer  is  suggested  by  the  connexion  in  which  at 
various  times  He  so  described  Himself.  It  may  be 
briefly  stated  in  this  way  :  God  manifesting  Him- 
self to  man  in  a  form  which  man  as  man  can 
understand.  Comparing  the  passages  in  which 
the  title  is  used  by  Christ,  the  first  thing  that 
strikes  us  is  that  He  uses  it  in  connexion  both  with 
His  humiliation  and  with  His  exaltation.  We  And 
it  associated  with  thoughts  of  the  privations  and 
sutterings  of  Jesus, — as  where  He  says :  *  Foxes 
have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  iiave  nests ; 
but  the  Son  of  Man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head ' 
(Mt  8'-*  ii  Lk  9*®).  It  occurs  repeatedly  in  connexion 
with  His  sufferings  and  death,  as  where  He  tells 
His  disciples  that  as  John  was  slain  by  Herod,  so 
shall  it  be  done  to  the  Son  of  Man  (Mt  17"  II  Mk 
9'^).  Again,  that  the  Son  of  Man  must  *  be  de- 
livered into  the  hands  of  men '  (Lk  9"  II  Mt  17*^,  cf. 
Mt  20«  II  Mk  10»  i;  I.k  18'»i-33,  Mt  26«  I  Mk  14«), 
•  and  sutter  many  things'  (Mk  8^/  11  Lk  9-").  Thus 
also  Jesus  states  this  as  the  mission  of  the  Son  of 
Man,  that  He  '  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto, 
but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for 
many '  (Mt  20»  ||  Mk  10^).  A^'aiu.  the  title  is  used 
where  the  thought  expressed  is  tliat  of  the  sym- 
pathy of  Jesus  with  human  joys  as  with  human 
sorrows,  in  the  contrast  drawn  wtween  the  asceti- 
cism of  John  and  the  sociable  disposition  of  our 
Lord  (Mt  ll*8-i9llLk  7*'-^);  while  the  same 
thought  appears  in  another  fonn,  where  Jesus, 
justifying  His  acceptance  of  the  hospitality  of 
Zacchieus,  says  :  *  Tne  Son  of  Man  is  come  t^  seek 
and  to  save  that  which  w^is  lost'  (Lk  19^^).  In 
other  passages  the  use  of  the  name  suggests  the 
coexistence  of  Messianic  authority  with  the  lowli- 
ness of  Christ's  human  nature,  as  in  the  narrative 
of  the  healing  of  the  paralytic,  in  connexion  with 
which  Jesus  says  that  *  the  Son  of  Man  has  power 
on  earth  to  forgive  sins'  (Mt  9«  II  Mk  2'«  ||  Lk  5-*) ; 
and  St.  Matthew  notes  the  impression  produced 
upon  the  multitude,  as  that  *  they  marvelled,  and 
glorilied  Gwl  which  had  given  such  power  unto 
7fien,*  To  this  class  of  passages  may  1k3  referred 
also  our  Lord's  saying  concemin«5  blasphemy 
against  the  Son  of  Man  and  that  against  the  Holy 
Ghost  (Mt  12»2).  The  Son  of  Man,  in  His  humilia- 
tion, veiling  His  Divine  nature,  apjwaring  to  men 
like  one  of  themselves,  may  not  be  recognized  for 
what  He  is.  Blasphemy  against  Him,  therefore, 
as  resulting  only  from  ignorance  and  unbelief, 
admits  of  forgiveness  ;  whereas  blasphemy  against 
the  Spirit  of  Go<l,  a  i)resumptuous  ofl'ence  against 
the  Deity,  cannot  be  forgiven.  Again,  the  title  is 
use<l  of  Jesus  in  respect  of  His  representative 
character,  where  He  asserts  His  right  as  Son  of 
Man  to  interi)ret  the  Sabbath  law  (Mt  12*  i!  Mk 
o"-*?.  a«)  'Jesus  regarded  the  institution  from  a 
philanthro]tic  point  of  view,  and  He  claimed  lord- 
ship over  it  for  the  Son  of  Man  on  the  ground  of 
His  sympathy  with  mankind,  which  He  deemed  a 
far  more  reliable  interpreter  of  the  Divine  pur- 
pose and  guide  in  observance,  than  the  merciless 
rigour  of  the  Kabbis'  (Hruce,  Kingdom  of  God,  p. 
174).  A  connecting  link  between  ihese  uses  of  the 
title  and  those  which  specially  refer  to  Christ's 
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Exaltation  is  found  in  those  passages  in  which 
Jesus  so  calls  Himself  with  reference  to  His 
mission  as  Founder  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  So  in 
the  parable  of  the  Tares.  'He  that  soweth  the 
good  seed  is  the  Son  of  Man'  (Mt  13^).  'The 
Son  of  Man  shall  send  forth  his  angels'  (v.''^). 
Here  Jesus  identifies  the  Founder  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  in  the  world  with  the  Judge  of  the  world , 
using  the  same  title  in  both  connexions.  He 
who  as  Son  of  Man  seeks  with  all  patience  and 
forbearance  to  establish  His  Elingdom  by  manifes- 
tation of  the  grace  of  God,  is  He  who  nmst  jndgo 
mankind  according  as  they  have  accepted  or  re- 
jected His  message  of  salvation. 

But  undoubtedly  the  most  remarkable  use  of  the 
name  Son  of  Man  is  that  which  is  directly  and 
specially  connected  with  the  thought  of  Jesus  in 
His  Exaltation.  We  see  this  in  all  His  predictions 
of  His  Second  Coming.  Thus,  speakmg  of  the 
suddenness  and  unexpectedness  of  His  appearing, 
He  says :  '  At  an  hour  when  ye*think  not  the  Son 
of  Man  cometh  *  (Mt  24^  ||  Lk  12«).  The  Son  of 
Man  is  to  appear  with  the  suddenness  of  lightning 
(Mt  24^  II  Lk  17^),  and  the  circumstances  of  His 
appearing  are  compared  to  those  of  the  world  in 
the  days  of  Noah  and  of  Lot  (Mt  24^7  ||  Lk  17»-»). 
He  is  to  come  after  the  great  tribulation  (Mt  24^ 
II  Mk  13^  II  Lk  21").  His  advent  is  to  be  announced 
by  '  the  si^  of  the  Son  of  Man  appearing  in  the 
heavens '  (Mt  24**).  He  is  to  sit  as  a  King  upon 
the  throne  of  His  glory  (Mt  25'^),  when  His  Apostles 
shall  be  associate  with  Him,  judging  the  tribes 
of  Israel  (Mt  19»,  cf.  Lk  22»- »). 

In  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  name  *  Son  of  Man '  is 
used  in  connexion  with  the  pre-exbtence  of  Christ : 
'  No  man  hath  ascended  up  to  heaven  but  he  that 
came  down  from  heaven,  even  the  Son  of  Man 
which  is  in  heaven  *  (3",  cf.  6'-).  As  Son  of  Man 
He  is  Mediator  between  Heaven  and  Earth  (Jn  P^). 
Judgment  is  committed  to  the  Son  of  Man  as  such 
( Jn  5").  Special  emphasis  is  laid  upon  associations 
of  this  title  with  the  coming  judgment  (cf.  besides 
the  passages  just  noted,  Mt  28"  II  Mk  14«3 1|  Lk  22<»). 
Ac^ain,  Jesus  concludes  one  of  His  discourses  on 
*The  Last  Things'  with  an  emphatic  warning  to 
His  own  disciples  to  watch  and  pray  that  tney 

*  may  be  accounted  worthy  ...  to  stand  before  the 
Son  of  Man '  (Lk  21**).  The  meaning  of  all  this  is 
plain.  The  Son  of  Man  as  such  is  the  Judge  of 
man.  Man  is,  as  it  were,  to  be  *  tried  by  his 
peers.'  The  Son  of  Man,  as  bearing  the  nature  of 
man,  capable  of  understanding  and  sympathizing 
with  him,  is  to  appear  at  last  as  the  Judge  of  the 
human  race. 

It  is  clear  that  the  meaning  of  the  title  cannot 
be  limited  to  any  of  those  conceptions  which  have 
been  suggested  of  Christ  as  the  ideal  of  humanity, 
still  less  to  tlic  thought  of  the  humanity  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord.  It  was 
rather  used,  as  Wendt  puts  it,  very  much  *  to  raise 
problems  and  to  incite,'  among  uhrist's  hearers, 
'reflexion  and  tlie  use  of  their  own  judgment.' 

*  It  contained,  in  nucCy  through  reference  to  the 
testimony  of  OT  Scripture,'  *a  solution  of  the 
paradox  of  the  coexistence'  in  Jesus  'of  lowly 
humanity  with  lofty  Messianic  dignity'  (Wendt, 
Teaching  of  Jesus,  ii.  p.  148). 

8.  To  these  characteristic  titles  of  our  Lord  may 
be  added  those  of  Lord,  Master  (/cu/xos,  ^irurrdn/s, 
SiSda-Ka\oi\  Rabbi,  which  are  variously  used.  The 
title  *  Lord '  appears  most  frequently  as  the  equi- 
valent of  *  Master'  (^Krrdnyj),  *  Teacher'  {SiSda- 
KaXos)  simply.  So  Martha  addressed  Jesus  as 
*Lord'  {Kvpi€)  when  cx)mplaining  of  Mary's  con- 
duct in  the  household  of  Bethany  (Lk  10^).  The 
same  word  is  used  by  the  disciples  in  peril  on  the 
Sea  of  Galilee  (Mt  8^),  in  which  case  tne  parallels 
'Teacher'  in  St.  Mark's  account  (diSdffKdKe)  and 


'Master'  (^irtordra)  in  St.  Luke's,  illustrate  the 
sense  in  which  it  occurs  (Mk  4*,  cf.  Lk  8").  So 
again,  in  the  narrative  of  the  Transfiguration, 
where  Peter  says,  'Lord,  it  is  good  for  us  to  be 
here,'  the  word  Kt^/xe  in  St.  Matthew  corresponds 
to  'Master'  (^ir«rrdra)  in  St.  Luke  and  'liabbi' 
('Pa/3/3eO  in  St.  Mark.  Peter  addressed  Jesus  as 
'  Lord '  {KOoie)  when  he  remonstrated  with  Him  at 
Csesarea  Pnilippi  (Mt  16^) ;  and  the  same  title  is 
used  by  the  disciples  when  they  ask  Jesus  to  teach 
them  to  pray  '  as  John  also  taught  his  disciples ' 
(Lk  11^) ;  again,  when  they  say  of  Lazarus,  *  Lord, 
if  he  sleep,  he  shall  do  weu'  (Jn  11'^),  and  by 
Martha  and  Mary  in  the  same  narrative  ( Jn  I F* 
^' ") ;  and  Jesus  Himself  uses  the  title  *  Lord '  in 
connexion  with  that  of  'Teacher'  (Jn  13'*):  'Ye 
call  me  Master  (teacher)  and  Lord.' 

The  title  '  Lord '  {Kijpios)  is  also  applied  to  Christ, 
especially  by  St.  Luke,  as  an  alternative  for  Jesus 
or  Christ,  apparently  by  anticipation,  speaking  of 
Jesus  in  the  manner  wnich  became  current  after 
the  Crucifixion.  Thus  we  read  that  '  the  Lord 
said'  to  the  widow  of  Nain  : '  Weep  not*  (Lk  7'^) ; 
that '  the  Lord  said,  Who  then  is  that  faithful  and 
wise  steward?*  etc.  (12**);  'the  Lord  said.  Hear 
what  the  unjust  judge  saith '  (18^);  and  again,  that 
'the  Lord  appointed'  the  seventy  disciples  (10^). 
Again,  in  St.  John  we  read,  '  When  therefore  the 
Lord  knew  that  the  Pharisees  had  heard,'  etc.  (Jn 
4M;  that  'the  Lord  gave  thanks'  (6^3);  and  that 
Mary  of  Bethany  was  she  '  who  anointed  the  Lord 
with  ointment*  (11*).  Occasionally  also  the  title 
'  Lord '  {KiLfMos)  is  applied  to  Christ  where  text  and 
context  plainly  demand  that  it  should  be  inter- 
preted in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  as  where 
Elisabeth  calls  Mary '  the  mother  of  my  Lord '  (Lk 
1*) ;  where  the  angel  says,  *  a  Saviour  which  \a 
Christ  the  Lord '  (Lk  2") ;  where  Thomas  addresses 
Christ,  '  my  Lord,  and  my  God  *  ( Jn  2Qr») ;  and  by 
Jesus  speaking  of  Himself  in  connexion  with  the 
Last  Judgment  (Mt  7'^-  ^,  cf.  25"  etc.).  See  also 
separate  articles. 

9.  The  various  figurative  or  parabolic  names  of 
Christ  do  not  call  lor  any  special  remark,  as  their 
use  by  Christ  in  the  passages  where  they  occur 
sufficiently  explains  their  meaning.  Such  is  that 
of  the  Good  Shepherd  (Jn  lO^-  "  etc.,  cf.  Lk  \5^«), 
where  He  shows  how,  like  the  Shepherd  of  Mes- 
sianic prophecy,  He  tends  and  protects  the  sheep 
entrusted  to  ms  care,  and  how  He  must  lay  down 
His  life  for  them  ;  and  again,  that  of  the  Door  of 
the  Sheep,  an  expression  which  means  simply  that 
acceptance  of  Christ  by  faith  is  the  first  condition 
of  entrance  into  the  Kingdom  of  God  (Jn  10'-  *,  cf. 
14®).  Again,  impressing  upon  His  hearers  the  de- 
pendence of  His  disciples  upon  Himself  as  the 
source  of  their  spiritual  life,  He  described  Himself 
as  the  Bread  of  Life  ( Jn  6*^'*).  Tlie  same  truth  is 
taught  in  the  parable  in  which  He  calls  Himself 
the  True  Yine,  with  the  added  thought  of  fruit- 
bearing  as  the  legitimate  test  of  life  in  all  that 
are  joined  to  Him  by  faith  (Jn  15).  Again,  in 
justification  of  His  work  among  the  outcasts  of 
society.  He  compares  Himself  to  the  PhyBictan,  of 
whose  aid  only  the  sick  stand  in  need  (Mt  9"  ||  Mk 
2^'  II  Lk  5^*).  Speaking  of  the  conflict  of  good  and 
evil  in  the  heart  of  man  when  first  he  looks  to 
Christ  for  help,  our  Lord  uses  the  similitude  of  a 
strong  man  armed,  successfully  defending  his 
house  against  all  assailants  until  there  (K)mes  one 
stronger  than  he  who  overpowers  and  binds  him, 
where  the  meaning  of  the  passage  is  that  Christ  i» 
that  Stronger  One,  who  breaks  the  power  of  the 
strong  man— Satan  (Lk  11",  Mt  12»  ||  Mk  3^). 
Lastly,  Christ's  mission  to  save  sinners  by  His 
vicarious  suflferings  and  death  is  shadowed  forth  by 
the  words  of  John  the  Baptist  (Jn  1*-"*),  *  Behold 
the  Lamb  of  Ood  [see  Sheep,  §  4]  which  taketh 
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away  the  sin  of  the  world.'    See  also  artt.  Offices 
OF  Christ  and  Prince. 

ItnoLATUMM. — Craden's  Coneordanee  (sixth  ed.  unabridged), 
Prefftoe ;  Oremer,  Bib.-TheoL  Lex.  $,w,  X^trrie,  Ki^te,  A^yn, 
us»0ytf^t  viie ;  Tbayer,  Lex,  NT.  «.ro.  mytM,  'EftiumMvnX,  'Iti^vt, 


TkeoL  L  pp.  67 ff.,  240ff.,  iL  pp.  41&-424 ;  Reius,  Hiet  qf  Chria. 
TheoL  in  the  Apoetolie  Age,  L  pp.  72-201 ;  H.  J.  Holtmuuin, 
Lehrtmeh  d.  NT  Theologve,  L  pp.  78-06,  241-268,  iL  S97-4S4 ; 
Wdw,  Bibl.  TheoL  NT,  I  73-92,  iL  826-347 ;  Schmid,  Bib. 
TheoL  NT,  pp.  63-00 :  Bruce,  Kingdom  qf  God,  166-186 ;  E.  H. 
Plumptre,  vhrist  and  Chriatendom,  181 ;  A.  Madaren,  Qod  qf 
the  Amen,  19 :  J.  Caims,  Chritt  the  Morning  Star,  39 ;  D.  Q. 
Monrad,  Worid  qf  Prayer,  219;  A.  M.  Fairbaiifn^  Chritt  in  Mod. 
Theology,  868.  H.  H.  CURRIE. 

NAPHTAU  (N€0^aXe£/i).— 1.  Desorlption.— With 
the  Captivities  all  practical  use  of  the  tribal 
divisions  came  to  an  end,  and,  bat  for  snch  a  refer- 
ence as  that  given  in  Mt  4^  to  the  OT  nrophecy  of 
Is  9*,  the  lands  of  Zebulnn  and  Napntali  conld 
scarcely  appear  as  geograpliical  names  in  the  NT. 
The  bonndaries  of  these  divisions  we  can  know  at 
best  only  approximateljr.  Many  of  the  towns 
named  in  Joenua's  description  of  the  tribal  terri- 
tories are  unknown  to  us,  and,  besides,  the  tribes 
are  not  likely  ever  to  have  had  the  unbroken 
compactness  the  maps  would  lead  us  to  believe. 
Villaces  among  the  mountains  of  Naphtali  have  to 
this  cbiy  their  arable  lands  near  the  shores  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  and  similarly  in  Zebulun  the  in- 
habitants of  Nazareth  cultivate  portions  of  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon.  Thus  the  tribes  might  in  many 
cases  possess  detached  portions,  and  difficulties 
connected  with  their  extent  and  boundaries  may 
sometimes  be  explained  from  this  fact.  This  un- 
certainty as  regards  the  boundaries  of  these  tribes 
is  of  no  consequence  to  our  present  purpose,  as  the 
indefinite  statement  in  Mt  4^  cannot  be  used  in  any 
argument  regarding  the  site  of  Capernaum ;  nor  can 
we  fix  the  boundaries  from  any  supposed  relation- 
ship to  that  citv,  as  Reland  has  sought  to  do  {Pal. 
p.  161).  The  lands  of  Naphtali  then,  generally 
speaking,  occupied  the  N.E.  portion  of  Galilee, 
together  with  the  west  and  south  of  the  Lake. 
Joeephus  {Ant.  v.  i.  22)  defines  its  northern  bound- 
ary as  Mount  Lebanon  and  the  Fountains  of  Jordan. 
The  Rabbis  tell  us  that  *  Naphtali  rejoiced  in  his 
portion,  having  seas  and  fisn.'  They  assign  the 
Sea  of  Galilee  to  the  portion  of  Naphtali,  and  give 
him  also  '  a  full  measure  *  to  the  south  of  the  I^ke 
(Bab.  Baba  Kama,  816 ;  Si/H  on  Dt  33").  In  Naph- 
tali were  represented  the  three  divisions  of  Galilee 
—of  vaiying  elevation  (Mishn.  Shebiith  ix.  2) ;  (1) 
Upper  Gali^,  from  Kefr  Hananyah  (Kefr  An&n) 
noithwards,  which  is  described  as  the  portion 
'  where  the  sycamores  do  not  grow ' ;  (2)  Lower 
GalileeL  extending  downwards  tOl  we  reach  (3)  the 
tiiird  division,  wnich  is  desi^ated  nnso  oinn  or 
pojn — •  the  depression  of  Tiberias '  or  *  the  valley.* 
For  description  of  the  last  of  these  districts,  see 
artt.  Sba  of  GAULEE,!and  Gennesaret  (Land  of). 

From  the  north  end  of  the  Plain  of  Gennesaret 
and  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (-682*5  ft.)  the  land  rises 
through  a  series  of  steep  ascents  and  small  plateaux 
to  ^fed  (-»-2750ft.)  and  Jebel  Jermuk  (4000  ft.), 
the  highest  peak  in  Western  Palestine.  To  the 
north  of  these  points,  and  until  the  valley  of  the 
Litani  is  reached,  we  have  an  undulating  table- 
land, with  vast  stretches  that  are  arable  ana  every- 
where tilled,  with  swelling  hills  in  view  all  round, 
covered  with  prickly  shruos  and  trees  and  forests 
of  small  oak.  This  district  is  broken  into  by  two 
deep  yalleys,  somewhat  like  but  narrower  than 
Wady  Qamam.  From  the  N.W.  of  the  Plain  of 
Gennesaret  the  Wady  Leimon,  otherwise  called 
Wady  Amlld,  and  in  ancient  times  piD  nVyo,  the 
'  aaoent  of  Meiron,'  extends  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  village  of  that  name.  It  is  a  narrow  gorge, 
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for  the  most  part  enclosed  by  steep  rocky  walls 
and  natural  piUars.  It  is  now  impassable,  but  in 
ancient  times  it  was  accessible  to  passengers  in 
single  file  {Eritbhiny  22b ;  Bosh-haah.y  16a).  About 
haS-way  up  this  ravine  a  smaUer  wadv  branches 
off  eastwara,  to  beyond  the  great  rock  of  Akbara — 
a  cliff  as  crand  and  impressive  as  anything  met 
with  in  Wady  Qamam.  In  later  da^  there  |^ew 
up  under  its  shadow  a  famous  Rabbinical  school, 
and  the  district  was  renowned  for  its  coverts  of 
pheasants.  Farther  north,  Upper  Galilee  is  divided 
oy  another  valley  (Wady  Fura),  almost  equally 
deep,  but  less  rocky.  It  extends  eastward  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  el-Jish,  and  opens  out  into 
the  plam  beside  Lake  ^uleh  and  the  Jordan. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  el-Jish  and  Taitabeh 
(said  to  be  the  Tishbe  of  1  K  17^)  we  meet  with 
three  extinct  craters  and  quantities  of  black  volcanic 
rock,  and  by  it  the  slopes  to  the  ^uleh  valley  and 
the  Jordan  as  far  as  the  Sea  of  Galilee  are  also 
fringed.  Between  Kerazeh  and  Tell  Quni  great 
quantities  of  basaltic  boulders  cumber  the  CTound, 
and  the  stones  of  Tiberias  again  are  black.  Volcanic 
forces  have  been  active  in  the  past.  They  have 
created  for  us  these  wild  gorges  and  gigantic  clifis, 
and  their  continued  existence  is  proved  by  the  hot 
springs,  as  also  by  the  frequent  earthquakes  in 
ancient  {Ant.  XV.  v.  2 ;  Joma  v.  2 ;  $ota  viii.  7) 
and  in  modem  times.  Of  these  latter  the  most 
terrible  known  is  that  which  occurred  on  1st  Jan. 
1837.  Elsewhere  the  rocks  of  Naphtali  are  generally 
a  species  of  limestone,  known  m  Palestine  by  the 
name  of  ndri.  On  the  hills  above  the  Lake  there 
are  great  stretches  of  these  white  rocks,  hard  as 
flint,  bare,  desolate,  and  painful  to  the  eye,  especi- 
allv  under  the  summer  sun.  But  though  tne  surface 
is  nard  and  glossy,  we  have  only  to  get  below  it  to 
find  that  the  rock  is  really  soft.  It  may  be  cut  with 
a  saw  with  even  greater  facility  than  wood.  All 
sorts  of  trees — olives,  figs,  ana  vines — can  send 
their  roots  through  it  and  draw  nourishment 
thence,  while  the  Tianl  exposed  surface  is  there  to 
conserve  the  moisture  below.  With  little  trouble 
these  rocky  desolations  may  be  turned  into  vine- 
yards, olive  groves,  and  orchards,  and  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  thev  were  such  in  the  early 
Christian  centuries  (Bab.  MegUla,  6a). 

Naphtali  will  thus  be  seen  to  have,  in  virtue  of 
its  lands  of  varying  altitude  and  deep  depression,  a 
greater  varietv  of  climate,  scenery,  and  possible 
variety  of  production  than  any  other  tribe  of  Israel. 
To  it  more  than  to  any  other  could  be  applied  the 
words  of  promise  uttered  ere  the  Land  was  yet 
entered — *  a  land  of  brooks  of  water,  of  fountains 
and  depths  that  spring  out  of  valleys  and  hills; 
a  land  of  wheat  and  barley  and  vines  and  fig-trees 
and  pomegranates,  a  land  of  oil  olives  and  honey  * 
(Dt  k''  %  Apart  from  the  barren  stretches  men- 
tioned, these  words  describe  most  naturally  the 
state  of  Naphtali  to-day.  Different  parts  are 
renowned  for  their  varied  products — Rameh  for  the 
excellence  of  its  olives  and  its  oranges,  el-Jish  for 
its  vineyards,  the  north  and  the  Quleli  valley  for 
their  fine  crops  of  wheat  and  barley.  Elsewhere  we 
meet  with  the  lemon,  fig,  mulberry,  apricot,  and 
even  tobacco  and  tomatoes,  in  great  abundance. 
As  the  Targum  (on  Gn  49^*)  has  it,  *  Naphtali's  lot 
was  cast  in  a  pleasant  land.'  From  shortly  after 
the  commencement  of  the  rainy  season  it  is  brilliant 
with  flowers — anemones  of  many  varied  tints,  cycla- 
mens, and  lilies,  while  all  its  water-courses  may  be 
traced  by  the  red  bloom  of  the  oleander.  The  hills 
are  greener  than  those  of  any  other  tribe,  and  the 
grass  and  the  spring  flowers  continue  among  its 
uplands  long  after  the  rest  of  Palestine  is  burned 
black  and  bare.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that 
Naphtali  enjoys  first  and  most  of  all  the  much 
praised  '  dews  of  Hermon  that  descend  upon  the 
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mountains  of  Zion '  (Ps  133*).  When  the  N.E.  wind 
has  come  gently  blowing  over  the  great  mountain, 
we  have  seen  the  dew-clouds  rolling  down  in  great 
volumes  over  its  fields,  supplying  all  nature  with 
fresh  vigour  and  sensations  of  pleasantness.  Modem 
producte,  such  as  oranges,  tobacco,  and  tomatoes, 
were  absent  in  our  Lord's  time;  as  w€ls  also  another 
feature  that  attracts  the  eye  in  these  days,  viz.,  the 
great  hedges  of  prickly  pear  or  cactus,  bv  which 
many  of  the  villages  are  practically  fortifiea.  This 
plant  is  of  modem  importation,  though,  unfortu- 
nately, it  has  often  found  its  way  into  pictures  of 
Bible  scenes.  Compared  with  the  present  day,  the 
hills  of  Naphtali  were  much  more  wooded  in  NT 
times.  Just  after  such  another  period  of  unrest 
and  unsettlement  as  Galilee  had  passed  through 
before  the  Advent,  Arculphus,  a  pilgrim  (A.D.  670), 
found  that  the  hills  in  his  time  were  wooded  down 
to  the  shores  of  the  Lake.  The  woods  of  Naphtali 
are  mentioned  in  the  Palestinian  Talmud  {Baba 
Bathra  v.  1). 

Of  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  there  is  ample 
testimony.  We  are  told  that  Gush  ^alab  (Gis- 
chala ;  el-Jish)  was  famous  for  the  quantity  of  its 
oil  {Erokhin  ix.  6 ;  Menakhoth,  856),  and  as  this 
was  considered  to  be  a  border  town  adjoining  the 
tribe  of  Asher,  the  Rabbis  saw  here  a  fulfilment  of 
Gn  49^,  Dt  33^.  Josephus,  speaking  of  the  same 
place,  tells  us  that  its  people  were  generally  hus- 
Dandmen,  and  applied  themselves  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  {BJ IV.  ii.  1 ).  The  quality 
of  the  wheat  of  Chorazin  and  Capernaum  is  well 
spoken  of  {Men.  85a).  It  is  elsewnere  stated  that 
Naphtali  possessed  vines  and  fruitful  fields  (Bab. 
Meg.  6a),  and  we  meet  with  incidental  reference 
to  the  honey  of  Safed,  the  indigo  of  Magdala,  and 
the  raw  silk  of*  Gush  ^alab.  And,  in  so  far  as 
productiveness  is  concerned,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  hills  of  Naphtali 
applies  with  tenu>ld  more  force  to  the  Plain  of 
Grennesaret  and  the  southern  shore  of  the  Lake 
(Jos.  BJni.  X.  8).  If  the  evidence  of  Josephus  and 
the  Talmuds  does  not  all  refer  to  the  time  of  our 
Lord's  ministry,  at  least  it  shows  us  clearly  what 
the  district  was  becoming  during  that  period. 

2.  The  people. — Zebulun  and  Naphtali  were  in 
the  year  B.C.  135  practically  Gentile  (1  Mac  5"), 
but  from  that  time  onward  they  became  gradually 
reoccupied  by  a  population  of  Jewish  blood,  and 
from  the  time  of  this  resettlement  its  people  were 

fre-eminently  patriotic  {Ant.  xiv.  ix.  2,  xv.  10). 
t  was  a  district  of  great  memories  and  inspiring 
scenes,  and  the  new  settlers  acted  up  to  them.  The 
kind  of  immigrants — those  who  sought  a  freedom 
unkno>vn  at  Sie  court  of  Herod— would  guarantee 
their  quality,  and,  besides,  there  is  something  in 
the  free  air  of  the  mountains — especially  mountains 
that  have  a  past  heroic  history — that  goes  a  long 
way  to  make  heroes  and  warriors.  In  B.C.  4,  Judas 
the  son  of  Hezekiah  had  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  revolt,  and  again  in  A.D.  6,  Judas  of 
Galilee  and  his  Zealots  (cf.  Lk  6"),  declaring 
'There  is  no  king  but  God'  {Ant.  xviii.  i.  6). 
[With  this  saying  we  may  compare  that  in  the 
Jewish  Moming  Prayer,  n?^  ^^V  't'^  "/  rj?»  and  its 
repudiation  in  the  cry  of  the  Jews  to  Pilate  (Jn 
19^*),  as  well  as  the  Galilsean  Arabic  proverb  met 
with  in  el-Jish  to-day,  *  Md  fish  sultan  gher  alla^ 
*  There  is  no  king  but  God '].  The  milder  govern- 
ment of  Antipas,  and  his  presence,  as  a  '  half- Jew/ 
between  them  and  their  conquerors,  kept  the  Zealots 
at  peace  during  a  long  period  in  tne  1st  cent. 
(A.D.  6 -A.D.  66),  and  allowed  the  population  to 
grow,  so  that  probably  all  the  villages  of  to-day 
represent  cities  of  that  time  {BJ  ill.  iii.  2).  The 
population  did  not  in  peaceful  days  sink  into  sloth 
and  indulgence.  They  were  essentially  sturdy  sons 
of  hardy  toil;  and  where  commerce,  agricuitare, 


and  fishing  did  not  alford  employment,  they  en- 
gaged in  trades,  as  in  dyeing  at  Magdala,  weaving 
at  Arbela,  and  pottery  manufacture  at  Kefr  Han- 
anyah.  Though  despised  by  the  people  of  Jerusalem, 
Naphtali  was  itself  becommg  a  centre  of  learning, 
and,  even  before  the  Christian  era,  had  given  birtli 
to  one  in  the  direct  line  of  succession  as  transmitters 
of  the  oral  law  or  traditions  of  the  elders  (Mt  15-) 
— Nitai  or  Mattai  of  Arbela — who  has  left  us  this 
saying,  which  is  almost  characteristic  of  the  people  : 
*  Kemove  from  a  bad  neighbour,  have  no  partner- 
ship in  evil,  and  despair  not  of  reward^  {Tirkc 
Aboth  i.  7). 

8.  Christ's  sojouni.  —  Our  Lord's  settlement  in 
the  lands  of  Naphtali  began  probably  about  Janu- 
ary of  the  year  a.d.  27  (Mt  4*'),  a  short  visit  of 
'not  many  days'  having  been  made  before  the 
previous  Passover  (Jn  2").  The  time  of  sojourn 
would  then  extend  till  Sept.  A.D.  28— a  period  of 
about  20  months ;  but  this  was  broken  in  upon  by 
circuits  in  Galilee  (Mk  1«*.  Lk  8»-»,  Mt  9»,  Mk  6«), 
to  Tyre  and  Sidon  (Mt  15^»),  to  Decapolis  (Mk  7'»), 
to  Csesarea  Philippi  (Mt  16"),  and  a  visit  to  Jeru- 
salem to  the  Passover  ( Jn  6*).  In  virtue  of  Christ's 
being  asked  for  and  paying  tribute  in  Capernaum 
(Mt  17**),  we  may  conclude  that  He  was  recognized 
as  a  citizen  there;  and  the  light  thrown  on  Uiis 
transaction  by  the  Talmud  enaoles  us  to  infer  that 
He  had  been  domiciled  in  Naphtali  one  year  before 
the  15th  Adar  preceding  the  request  for  payment 
(cf.  M.  Shelfolim  i.  3 ;  Baba  Bathra  i.  6 ;  Sannedrin 
112a).  As  the  circuits  through  Galilee  took 
place  for  the  most  part  during  the  hot  season, 
when  the  inhabitants  are  in  the  mountains,  we  can 
see,  when  we  consider  the  smaller  Galilee  of  those 
days,  that  the  greater  part  of  one  year  at  least 
would  be  spent  among  the  people  of  Naphtali.  It 
was  from  among  them  that  the  Lord  chose  most  of 
His  friends  and  disciples.  It  w^as  in  Naphtali,  too, 
that  He  made  the  selection.  It  was  there  that  He 
did  most  of  His  mighty  works  (Mt  11^).  Its  toMns 
were  the  best  known  in  Gospel  history — Capernaum, 
Bethsaida,  Chorazin,  Magdala,  ana  Tiberias — and 
it  was  over  three  of  these  that  He  uttered  the  sen- 
tence of  woe  because  they  believed  not  (Mt  11*^"'*). 
It  was  in  Naphtali  that  most  of  His  teaching,  as 
recorded  in  the  Synoptics,  was  given.  Its  flowers, 
its  fruits,  its  crops,  its  birds  and  beasts,  its  moun- 
tain torrents,  its  manners  and  customs,  were  all 
used  to  illumine  the  Gospel  message,  and  to  bring 
light  first  to  its  people,  and  then,  through  them, 
along  the  world's  highways  to  all  that  sit  in  dark- 
ness. In  this,  Matthew  (4**),  and  with  him  the 
whole  Christian  world,  sees  the  fulfilment  of  Isaiah's 
old  prophecy,  and,  apart  from  individual  opinions 
that  it  might  be  understood  of  the  glory  to  which 
Rabbinism  attained  here  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  cents. , 
the  older  Synagogue  teaching  is  so  far  at  one  with 
them  that  all  tne  midrdshtm  declare  that  the 
Messiah  ben  Joseph  should  appear  in  Galilee.  So 
also  writes  Saadiah  ha-Gaon  m  his  work  on  Faith 
and  Knowled^e^  §  v. ;  while  the  Book  of  Zohar  on 
Ex  1^  clearly  states  that  the  *  Messiah  shall  arise 
and  be  revealed  in  the  land  of  Galilee.' 

LiTKRATURK.— See  the  authorities  cited  under  artt  Palkstink, 
Oalilbb,  Gapbrnaum,  etc.  For  homil.  use,  C.  H.  Waller,  The 
Aames  on  the  Gates  of  Pearl  3  (1903),  p.  129. 

W.  M.  Christie. 
NAPKIN. — The  Gr.  <rovSdpiovy  tr.  *  napkin  '  in  the 
Grospels  (cf.  Ac  19^  *  handkerchief '),  is  Lat.  suda- 
rium,  and  became  current  in  the  East  through  the 
extension  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  piece  of 
cloth,  a  yard  or  so  square,  of  which  the  <rov8dpioy 
consistea,  was  turned  to  various  purposes.  It 
usually  served  as  a  head-dress  to  protect  the  head 
of  the  living  from  the  sun,  and  to  give  a  finish  to 
their  costume,  but  it  served  other  purposes  as  well. 
Two  of  these  are  mentioned  in  the  Gospels.     In  Lk 
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19*>  the  unfaithfal  servant  confesses  that  he  had 
wrapped  up  his  master's  pound  in  a  napkin.  In 
Jn  11^  ana  20^  we  are  told  that  the  head  of  the 
dead  had  heen  hound  ahont  with  a  napkin. 

With  regard  to  Lk  19^  the  words  put  into  the 
lips  of  the  unfaithful  servant  are  an  example  of 
Cnrist's  irony,  and  help  to  show  us  the  true 
character  of  the  servant.  The  fact  that  he  admits 
having  put  the  pound  in  a  sweat-cloth  is  signiticant. 
It  stamps  him  not  only  as  a  man  who  was  discon- 
tented with  his  pound,  hut  also  as  a  man  of  in- 
dolent character,  unwilling  to  use  the  opportunities 
of  service  which  were  given  him.  The  misuse  of 
the  napkin,  revealing  as  it  does  the  lazy  hahit  of 
the  man,  is  of  importonce  for  the  right  understand- 
ing of  the  parahle. 

The  reference  to  the  napkin  in  Jn  20^  is  worthy 
of  special  attention  in  connexion  with  the  Kesur- 
rection  of  Christ.  Unfortunately  neither  the  AV 
nor  the  KV  gives  the  exact  translation  of  the 
Greek  text.  The  litenJ  rendering  of  the  passage 
makes  it  clear  that  the  napkin  which  had  heen 
placed  ahout  Christ's  head  before  burial  was  dis- 
covered by  the  two  disciples  lying  where  His  head 
had  been,  in  the  undisturbed  form  of  a  coiled  or 
twisted  head-wrapper.  The  verb  irrervXiyfUpop 
should  be  rendered  *  coiled'  or  'twisted  up,'  and 
not  '  wrapped  together '  as  in  A  V,  or  '  rolled  up ' 
as  in  RV,  and  implies  that  the  napkin  was  found 
ooiled  or  twisted  together  in  turban-like  fashion, 
just  as  if  His  head  had  somehow  slipped  out  of  it, 
while  the  words  Xd^A^s  .  .  .  els  ipa  rinrovy  translated 
in  both  AV  and  RV  *  in  a  place  by  itself,'  would 
be  better  translated  *  separately  (not  touching  the 
linen  clothes  which  had  been  swathing  the  body) 
into  one  place,'  e^f  ipa  r&wov  being  the  equivalent 
of  e/f  rairrb  in  classical  Greek.  This  rendering  of 
the  passage  is  confirmed  by  the  impression  made 
npon  the  two  disciples  by  what  they  witnessed  on 
entering  the  tomb.  It  is  said  that  thev  '  saw  and 
beUeved ' — saw  something,  that  is,  which  persuaded 
them  80  completely  that  their  Master  was  risen 
from  the  deaa  that  their  doubts  were  immediately 
resolved,  and  they  proceeded  at  once  to  their  own 
home  (Jn  20^^)  to  await  the  development  of  events. 
For  a  full  discussion  of  the  passage  and  its  bearing 
on  the  Resurrection,  see  H.  Latham,  The  Risen 
Mcuter,  p.  40  fif. 

LiTBEATUftx.— Cteikie,  Holp  Land  and  the  Bible  ;  O.  M.  Mackie, 
Bible  Mannert  and  Customi ;  Trench,  Notes  on  the  Parables 
(Piftntble  of  the  Pounds).  MORISON  BeYCE. 

HABD  (Heb.  yij,  from  Skr.  naladurtha,  probably 
through  Persian  ;  Gr.  pdpdost  Arab,  sunibul-i  hindi 
[s=  Indian  spike]). —  The  chief  ingredient  in  the 
oostly  unguents  used  in  the  East,  and  from  thence 
imported  to  Rome.  The  word  is  found  in  the  OT 
(Ca  1"  4»- ").  and  twice  in  the  Gospels  (Mk  14»-*, 
Jn  12^),  occurring  in  both  cases  in  the  account  of 
the  anointing  of  our  Lord,  in  a  house  at  Bethany, 
b^  a  woman  whom  St.  John  identifies  as  Mary  the 
nster  of  Lazarus.*  In  classical  literature  there 
axe  frequent  references  to  nard.  Theophrastus 
meaks  of  it  as  a  root  {tie  Odor.  28),  and  sajs 
It  came  from  India  {Hist,  Plant,  ix.  7.  2).  Dio- 
soorides,  a  physician  who  flourished  about  a.d. 
100,  also  tells  us  that  it  came  from  India,  being 
found  in  the  Ganges  district,  and  that  it  had  many 
shaggy  {ro\6KOfjtot)  spikes  growing  from  one  root 
(L  6.  77).  Athenaeus  (xv.  691  B),  Horace  {Od.  n. 
xi  16,  IV.  xii.  16),  Ovid  {Ars.  Am.  iii.  443),  and 
Tiballus  (it  2.  7)  make  references  to  it.  But 
our  chief  authority  is  Pliny  the  Elder  {Nat.  Hist. 
xiL  26,  27,  xiii.  2).    He  speaks  of  its  great  value,  f 

*  Mk.  conn«cU  this  incident  closely  with  the  last  Passover, 
but  Jn.  makes  it  dear  that  it  happened  on  the  night  before  the 
trionmhal  «itiy  into  Jerusalem. 

t  Mk.  and  Jn.  mantion  aoo  denarii  (about  £10)  as  the  cost  per 


its  adulteration,  and  the  means  by  which  genuine 
nard  may  be  distinguished  from  spurious.  Genuine 
{sincerum)  nard  is  Known  by  its  lightness,  its  red 
colour,  its  sweet  smell,  and  its  peculiar  taste 
{gustu  vuixinie  siccante  os,  sapore  lucundo).  He 
also  speaks  of  the  use  of  alabaster  boxes  to  pre- 
serve it.    (See  Alabaster). 

It  was  formerly  supposed  by  Linmeus  and  other 
botanbts  that  nard  was  an  Indian  grass ;  but  Sir 
W.  Jones  and  Dr.  Royle,  director  of  the  Govern- 
ment Botanical  Gardens  at  Saharunpore  from  1823 
to  1831,  have  conclusively  proved  that  it  is  to  be 
identified  with  Nardostachj/s  Jataniansi,  a  plant 
of  the  order  Valerianacese,  round  at  great  altitudes 
in  North  India.  This  plant  bears  small  spikes  of 
purple  flowers,  each  with  four  stamens.  The  part 
used  for  making  the  perfume  was  the  root  and 
lower  portion  of  the  stems,  which  are  shaggy  *  like 
tufts  of  ermine,'  and  to  which  the  skeletons  of 
former  leaves  adhere,  giving  them  a  bristly  ap|)ear- 
ance.  It  is  probably  these  stems,  rather  than  the 
flower  heads,  which  Pliny  calls  spiccB.  The  epithet 
wumir/i  applied  in  Mk.  and  Jn.  to  pdpdos  may 
possibly  be  an  attempt  to  reproduce  spicatay  which, 
m  vulgar  Latin,  may  have  become  spicita  (see 
Swete's  St.  Mark,  adloc.,  and  art.  SPIKENARD  in 
present  work). 

LiTBRATURK. — Besides  the  authorities  quoted  in  the  article,  see 
Asiaiic  Reeearchee,  iL  406-417 ;  W.  D^'mock,  Pharmaeographia 
Indiea  (1891),  ii.  233-238 ;  Tristram,  Natural  Uintory  of  the 
Bible,  p.  485;  articles  *  Spikenard'  in  Encye.  BrU.9,  Smith's 
DB  (by  Houston),  Hastings'  DB  (by  Post),  Enei/e.  Bibl.  (by 
Thistleton-Dyer  and  M'Lean).  H.  W.  FULFORD. 

NATHAN.— A  son  of  king  David,  named  in  our 
Lord's  genealogy,  Lk  3'^ 

NATHINAEL  {^Oetbwpos,  * GUt  of  God'  [Heb. 
^WO^  Nu  1®,  1  Ch  2"  etc.] ;  cf.  Adeodatus,  Deo- 
datuSy  Deusdedit). — We  know  nothing  about  him 
except  what  is  told  us  in  Jn  1*"**  21*.  On  the 
question  of  his  identity  with  Bartholomew,  see 
art.  Bartholomew,  i.  p.  173*.  The  place  at  which 
Nathanael  was  found  by  Philip  and  brought  to 
Jesus  is  not  mentioned  ;  but  it  is  not  improbable 
that  Nathanael  was  returning  from  listening  to  the 
preaching  of  the  Baptist.  He  may  have  been 
baptized  by  him.  The  very  detailed  account  of 
the  calling  of  Nathanael  leads  one  to  suppose  that 
it  was  an  important  event,  such  as  the  ciodling  of 
one  who  was  afterguards  to  be  an  A|)ostIe.  In  any 
case,  the  local  knowledge  shown  in  v."***-  is  very 
real,  and,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  tells  in  favour  of 
Johannine  authorship  ;  for  St.  John  would  possess 
this  knowledge,  and  a  later  writer  would  not,  and 
would  not  care  to  invent  such  details.  Philip, 
like  Nathanael,  was  a  Galila>an,  the  one  of  Beth- 
saida,  the  other  of  Cana  (21*) :  they  were  there- 
fore neighbours,  and  evidently  friends.  Like 
Andrew  and  John,  Philip  no  sooner  finds,  or  is 
found  by,  Christ,  than  he  seeks  to  make  Him 
known  to  others.  The  plural,  '  We  have  found 
him,'  etc.,  seems  to  imply  that  Philip,  with 
Andrew  and  Peter  and  John  and  James,  was  now 
a  disciple  of  Jesus.  These  five  formed  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  Church.  The  order  of  the 
words  in  the  Greek  is  noteworthy  :  *  Him  of  whom 
wrote  Moses  in  the  law '  conies  first,  '  and  the 
prophets '  bein^  added  as  an  afterthought ;  and 
the  whole  of  this  comes  with  emphasis  before  the 
verb,  *  we  have  found.'  It  looks  as  if  Nathanael 
and  Philip  had  at  times  discussed  the  OT  descrip- 
tions of  the  Messiah.  At  this  time  Philip  would 
know  nothing  of  the  virgin  birth  at  Bethlehem: 
he  quite   naturally  describes  Jesus   as   He  was 

pound  of  the  uneuent.  Pliny  (xii.  26)  says  that  the  *  spice* 
were  worth  100  denarii  a  pound,  and  in  xiii.  2  mentions  the 
price  of  a  similar  unguent  as  rising  to  300  denarii  per 
pound. 
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coimuonly  known.     The  Scriptures  to  which  he 
specially  refers  would  be  Gn  IV  49»«.  Dt  18". 

Nathanael's  (question,  'Can  any  good  thing?' 
etc.,  does  not  imply  that  Nazareth  had  a  b&d 
reputation,  but  that  the  insignificant  village,  so 
close  to  his  own  home,  was  not  a  likely  birthplace 
for  the  Messiah.  Was  a  petty  place,  so  familiar 
to  them  both,  thus  honoured?  What  prophecy 
said  anything  of  the  kind  ?  The  prophecy  alluded 
to  in  Mt  2^  is  not  known  to  us,  and  was  probably 
unknown  to  Nathanael.  In  any  case,  Nathanael  s 
question  confirms  the  statement  that  the  miracle 
at  Cana  was  the  first  of  Christ's  signs.  If  Jesus 
had  worked  miracles  at  Nazareth,  Nathanael  at 
Cana  must  have  heard  of  them. 

Philip's  '  Come  and  see '  is  in  harmony  with  the 
practical  bent  of  his  mind  (12^^  14^),  and  is  the  best 
answer  to  anything  like  prejudice.  *  He  that  doeth 
the  truth  cometh  to  the  light '  (3",  cf .  V) ;  and 
this  is  what  Nathanael  does,  with  good  results. 
It  is  part  of  his  guilelessness  that  he  is  willing  to 
have  any  prejudice  removed,  and  he  at  once 
accepts  rhilip's  proposal ;  cf.  4**  ^.  Christ  praises 
him  as  truly  an  Israelite,  i.e,  as  one  who  has  some- 
thing more  than  the  blood  of  the  patriarch,  viz.  a 
character  which  corresponds  to  the  dignity  of  the 
name  (Ps  73').  In  him  the  guile  of  Jacob  the 
supplanter  has  given  place  to  the  righteousness 
which  wins  a  victory  with  God.  He  is  one  whose 
death  a  prophet  may  desire  (Nu  23'^). 

Nathanael  overhears  the  praise  of  himself,  and 
the  question  with  which  he  replies  to  it  has  been 
criticised  as  arguing  a  want  of  modesty  on  his 
part.  But  his  reply  does  not  mean,  *  I  Icnow  that 
1  am  all  that :  but  now  do  you  know  it  ? '  Rather, 
he  exhibits  surprise  that  a  total  stranger  should 
express  any  opinion  about  him.  He  somewhat 
coldly  intimates  that  he  doubts  the  value  of  praise 
which  can  hardly  be  based  upon  experience.  But, 
like  Mary's  *  How  shall  this  be  ? '  (Lk  1"),  his 
question  does  not  so  much  ask  for  proof  as  express 
astonishment.  In  both  cases  the  proof  which  was 
not  demanded  was  granted.  Gabriel  gave  Mary  a 
sign  that  he  could  read  her  future,  for  he  showed 
that  he  knew  all  about  Elisabeth's  prospects  of  a 
son ;  and  Jesus  gives  Nathanael  a  sign  that  He 
could  read  his  character,  for  He  shows  that  He 
knows  all  about  his  private  conduct  (cf.  what  we 
read  of  Elisha  in  2  K  5^  6").  Nathanael  at  once 
reco^izes  the  significance  of  this  knowledge,  and 
in  his  reply  'the  true  Israelite  acknowled<;es  his 
King.' 

It  ia  rijjht  to  allow  for  the  possibility  that  in 
Nathanael  s  confession  (1*),  and  in  that  of  the 
Bapti<«t  (v.**),  the  Evangelist  may  be  putting  into 
the  mouths  of  others  language  which  had  become 
natural  to  himself,  but  was  not  actually  used  by 
them.  St.  John  was  so  full  of  the  doctrine  that 
Jesus  as  the  Messiah  was  the  Son  of  God,  that  he 
may  have  made  those  who  accepted  Him  as  the 
Messiah  express  their  belief  in  a  form  whicli  was 
not  use<l  until  somewhat  later.  We  must  admit 
that  thus  to  antedate  the  terminology  of  a  fuller 
appreciation  of  the  truth  would  be  possible.  But 
Ps  2'*  '  will  suffice  to  explain  the  language  which 
the  Evangelist  attributes  to  the  Baptist  and  to 
Nathanael.  This  Psalm  was  generally  recognized 
as  Messianic,  and  seems  to  have  been  very  familiar 
(Ac  4»-»  13»  He  1»  5«).  In  the  fulness  of  his  con- 
viction  Nathanael  (]uite  naturally  uses  the  fullest 
Scriptural  designation  of  the  Messiah  with  wliich 
he  was  acquainted.  Experience  of  Christ's  mirac- 
ulous knowledge  had  convinced  him,  as  it  con- 
vinced the  Samaritan  woman  (4")  and  Thomas 
(2(F*  *),  that  Jesus  stood  in  the  closest  relation  to 
God.  Hence  he  uses  this  title  of  the  Messiah 
(ll«7,  Mt  26«,  Mk  3"  II  5' II  15»||,  Lk  4«)  rather 
than  the  common  'Son  of  David '  (Mt  9^  12»  16« 


2o».  SI  21»-w  22«  etc. ).  Although  *  Son  of  God '  and 
'  King  of  Israel '  both  indicate  the  Messiah,  the 
titles  are  not  quite  sjrnonymous,  as  is  shown  by 
the  repetition  of  *  Thou  art.'  *  Son  of  God '  givea 
the  relation  to  God— a  relation  which  would  be 
only  vaguely  understood  by  Nathanael ;  '  King  of 
Israel'  gives  the  relation  to  the  Chosen  People. 
Thus  the  two  titles  complete  one  another. 

Nothing  is  gained  by  suggesting  (Chejrne  in  Enc, 
Bibl.  iii.  col.  3338)  that '  when  thou  wast  under 
the  fig-tree '  ought  to  be  '  when  thou  wast  making 
supplication,'  because  the  Hebrew  for  the  one 
(jicnp  K^]  wiattd  mithhannen)  would  resemble  the 
He  Drew  for  the  other  (n^K^;?  n?e  K^t^l,  ibiUittd  tahath 
hatti'end).  What  the  Evangelist  gives  us  is  in- 
trinsically more  probable,  as  being  more  definite, 
and  therefore  more  likely  to  impress  Nathanael. 
Nathanael  seems  to  have  oelieved  that  Jesus  knew 
what  he  was  thinking  about  under  the  fig-tree, 
just  as  the  Samaritan  woman  believed  that  He 
knew  all  about  her  past  life.  Fresh  from  the 
teaching  of  the  Baptist,  Nathanael  may  have  been 
meditatmc  on  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  as  near 
at  hand,  it  was  under  a  fig-tree  that  Augustine 
heard  the  'Tolle,  lege*  {Conf.  Vlil.  xii.  1).  See 
OT  reff.  to  'fie- tree.' 

'Believest  thou?' implies  something  of  surprise 
at  the  rapidity  of  Nathanael's  conviction  (contrast 
Mk  6*) ;  but  *  thou  believest '  is  perhaps  right. 
Christ  approves  of  his  faith  and  of  its  basis ;  and 
He  forthwith  promises  him  an  ampler  basis,  and 
therefore  the  prospect  of  a  loftier  faith.  This 
wider  basis  of  '  greater  things '  refers  to  the  public 
signs  which  are  to  follow,  and  which  seem  to  be 
alluded  to  in  'the  angels  of  God  ascending  and 
descending  upon  the  Son  of  man.'  Angels  are 
instruments  of  the  Divine  power  in  nature  (Rev 
14*8  16*).  Nathanael  has  believed  because  of  a 
miracle  of  knowledge  which  could  be  appreciated 
by  himself  alone :  he  is  hereafter  to  witness 
miracles  of  power  which  can  be  appreciated  by  all. 
And  here  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  while  the  *  Israelite 
indeed '  enters  upon  a  new  life  in  recognizing  his 
King  Inr  the  sign  granted  to  hini,  the  Messiah 
Himseli  enters  upon  a  new  career  in  ^ranting  the 
sign.  This  private  sign  to  Nathanael  was  a  pre- 
lude to  those  public  miracles  in  which  Christ 
*  manifested  His  glory '  to  the  Jewish  nation  and 
through  it  to  all  the  world.  The  angels,  who  are 
to  be  instruments  of  the  manifestation,  are  repre- 
sented as  being  already  on  earth,  the  *  ascending ' 
being  placed  first.  They  are  ready  to  carry  men's 
prayers  to  heaven,  and  to  bring  down  the  blessings 
which  prayer  wins.  But  there  is  a  reference  to 
Jacob's  dream  (Gn  28"),  suggested  possibly  by  the 
place  ;  for  Bethel,  Mahanaim,  and  the  fora  Jaobok 
all  lay  close  to  the  route  which  Christ  would  take 
in  going  from  Judnea  to  Galilee  ;  and  in  the  narra- 
tive in  Genesis  the  ascending  angels  are  mentioned 
first.  What  Jacob  had  dreamed  was  fulfilled  in 
Jesus.  Heaven  was  opened  and  remained  so  (per- 
fect participle)  to  mankind.  Heaven  came  down 
to  earth  in  the  Person  of  the  Son  of  God,  and,  by  a 
regular  intercourse  between  His  jplace  of  sojourn 
and  His  home,  man  became  capable  of  attaining  to 
heaven.  It  narrows  the  meaning  far  too  much 
when  the  promise  to  Nathanael  is  interpreted  of 
the  angels  who  appeared  after  the  Temptation, 
at  the  Agony,  and  after  the  Resurrection  and 
Ascension. 

The  change  in  the  designation  of  the  Messiah  is 
significant.  Nathanael  had  calletl  Him  *  tlie  Son  of 
God  ' :  He  calls  Himself  *  the  Son  of  Man,'  and  it 
is  the  earliest  occasion  on  which  He  does  so.  In 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  the  title  *  Son  of  Man  '  occurs 
69  times,  and  Cfirist  is  represented  as  using  it 
(always  of  Himself)  on  about  40  difierent  occasions. 
In  John  the  title  is  used  11  or  12  times,  9**  being 
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doubtful ;  and  none  of  these  passaj^s  is  parallel  is  translated  in  AV  as  if  it  were  (Spti  ;  but  RV 
to  anything  in  the  Synoptics.  Here  the  point  corrects  it  from  '  all  people  *  to  ^aUthe  people.' 
may  be  that  He  b  come,  not  to  revive  the  old  1.  'lovSatot,  lOvos,  I9vt|. — In  so  far  as  the  Jews 
theocracv,  nor  to  '  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel  *  constituted  a  body  politic,  they  had  lost  their 
(Ac  1*),  but  to  redeem  the  whole  human  race.  It  independence  since  Pompey's  occupation  of  Jems. 
may  also  be  that  at  this  beginning  of  His  ministry  in  B.c.  63,  and  the  Roman  hold  was  tightened 
Jesus  will  not  definitely  accept  the  title  *  Son  of  by  the  rule  of  the  Imperial  prot^g^  Herod  the 
Crod.'  Without  rejecting  it,  He  substitutes  for  it  Great,  B.C.  37-4.  He  obtained  from  Augustus  the 
a  title  which  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  Him  title  of  '  king'  in  B.C.  30,  and  larce  slices  of  ter- 
to  veil,  rather  than  to  reveal,  the  fact  that  He  was  ritory,  first  Samaria,  Jericho,  and  towns  in  the 
the  Messiali.  But  here  again  we  must  allow  for  west,  and  afterwards  the  regions  between  tlie 
Uie  possibility  that  the  Evangelist  is  wording  Lebauons  and  the  Lake  of  Grennesaret,  and  east- 
Christ's  reply  according  to  language  which  he  had  wards.  He  greatly  enhanced  the  material  glories 
often  heara  from  Hb  ]ips,  but  which  was  not  used  of  the  Holy  Land,  especially  by  wealth  expended 
quite  so  early  in  the  ministry  as  this.  on  the  Temple  (Mt  23^^  24%  Ju  2^),  by  which  he 

In  Nathanael  we  have  an  instance  of  a  good  hoped  to  secure  the  loyalty  of  the  nationalists, 

man  hampered  by  prejudice,  but  quite  willing  to  But,  though  he  gave  lavishly  with  one  hand,  lie 

be  enlightened.    He  comes  to  the  Light,  and  is  took  away  cyniciuly  with  the  other.    He  filled  tlie 

aearch^,  approved,  and  illuminated.    In  Christ's  high  priest^s  oflQce  with  his  own  creatures ;  and 

treatment  of  him  we  have   an  instance  of  His  by  building  theatres  and  pa^an  temples  showed 

knowledge  of  what  was  in  man  (2^),  not  only  in  scant  respect  for  the  national  ideal.     *  He  founded 

tJie  case  of  mankind  in  general,  but  with  regard  Kaitrdpeia  (i.e.  temples  of  Csesar)  in  many  towns' 

to  individual  character;  also  of  the  working  of  outside  Judsea  (Jos.  Ant,  xv.  ix.  5).     His  strength 

the  law  that  'whosoever  hath,  to  him  shall  be  lay  in  his  bodyguard  of  3000,  who  were  drawn 

given.'  from  the  Samaritan  population,  and  in  the  fortified 

The  narrative  of  the  call  of  Nathanael,  like  the  palaces  which  he  built  at  Jerusalem  and  Caesarca. 

rest  of  Jn  1,  strongly  confinns  the  belief  that  the  By  intrigue  and  assassination  he  exterminated  the 

writer  is  a  Jew  of  Palestine,  well  acquainted  with  rival  Hasmonsean  house,  including  his  favourite 

the  Messianic  hopes,  and  with  the  traditions  and  wife  and  her  popular  sons.    The  frenzied  act  of 

phraseology  current  in  Palestine  at  the  time  of  massacre  of  the  babes  of  Bethlehem,  for  which 

Christ's  mmistry  ;    able    also  to  give  a  lifelike  Mt  2^'  is  the  only  authority,  is  quite  in  accord  with 

picture  of  Christ's  first  disciples.  his  temper  in  the  later  years  of  nis  life. 

On  the  death  of  this  Iduma?an  tyrant  an  even 


li'^'i^ltr^dl.l^'^^SlX'^^^^  ?^^«^  Chapter  from  the  standj^int  of  national 

x^nity  Semumt,  2nd  ser.  4  ;  Plullipe  Brooks.  Mystery  of  In-    independence  began.     For  Herod  s  kingdom  Mas 


ing  the  most  important  part  with  an  allotted  in- 
HATION.-^This  word  has  two  meanings,  accord-  come  of  600  talents.  In  a.d.  6,  the  Icu^t-named 
ing  as  it  distinguishes  Israel  from  other  ])eoples,  or  was  finally  summoned  for  his  evil  courses  to  Rome, 
as  it  concerns  Israel  witliin  itself.  In  the  former  and  the  unhappy  people  sank  one  stage  lower  in 
eense  it  signifies  a  State  more  or  less  organized,  the  scale  of  national  independence,  being  placed 
and  its  keynote  is  independence ;  in  the  latter,  a  under  a  procurator.  This  was  an  exchange  for 
race  of  common  speech  and  reli^on,  and  its  key-  the  worse,  even  from  the  tyranny  of  Herod  the 
note  is  unity.  There  are  two  pairs  of  Greek  words  Great  and  the  iniquities  of  his  son.  For  although 
4M>rre8ponding  to  this  distinction.  *lovdouoi  is  used  these  were  only  half  Judaeans,  and  in  subtle  and 
under  the  former  category,  and  most  frequently  by  sometimes  pronounced  antagonism  to  the  national- 
John,  who  wrote  when  the  Jewish  and  Christian  ist  party,  they  did  not  fail  to  ^ve  it  some  regard ; 
communities  were  decisively  separated  from  one  whereas  Pontius  Pilate  and  his  four  predecessors 
another ;  *  whereas  ^ItTpaijX  is  used  always  with  mostly  ^ve  up  even  the  attempt  to  understand  so 
a  note  of  affection  and  pride  by  those  who  count  impracticable  a  people.  No  wonder  *  the  revolu- 
tliemselves  as  its  members,  sharers  in  the  Divine  tionary  current  was  continually  increasing  among 
choice  and  covenant.  There  is  a  similar  contrast  the  Jewish  people  in  the  time  of  Christ '  (Schiirer). 
between  the  words  (0yos  and  XewJj,  the  former  and  These  procurators  (rrYCfuby  in  NT,  irlrpoiros  more 
4$nf  (in  the  phrase  '  all  nations ')  being  used  gener-  often  in  Josephus)  were  not  of  senatorial  or  pra;- 
ally  of  political  States,  rd  i0prj  has  the  special  torian,  but  only  of  equestrian  rank,  and  not  auso- 
meaning  of  *  the  Gentiles,'  the  non-Jewish  peoples  lutely  independent  of  the  Syrian  governor,  though 
(Heb.  d:^!),  and  gradually  became  ethically  black-  their  dealing  were  mostly  direct  with  Home. 
ened,  so  that  A V  instinctively  translates  *  heathen'  Their  power  included  (a)  military  and  police  con- 
(Gal  1"  2",  cf.  Mt  6'  iOwiKol),  But  the  common  trol.  The  Jews  were  themselves  free  from  con- 
noon  which  corresponds  with  *l<rpaiiK  is  Xaos.  It  scription  for  military  ser\'ice.  But  there  were 
conveys  the  sense  of  Gkxl's  possession  and  purpose,  plenty  of  Gentiles  in  the  land  to  supply  the  Kniall 
which  are  creative  of  the  national  unity  main-  garrisons  required.  The  centurion  (Lk  V  23*^)  and 
tained  by  the  sacrifices  and  observances  of  the  his  cohort  would  be  required  only  in  a  few  of  the 
Law.  Its  analogue  in  Heb.  is  oy.  As  (Ovri  sank  larger  toi^ms.  The  Temple  was  dominated  by  the 
down  into  the  meaning  of  heathen,  so  Xaos  is  at  tower  of  Antonia.  The  procurator  had  also  (b) 
length  appropriated  by  the  Christian  conscious-  judicial  authority.  His  confirmation  was  required 
nen.  The  few  exceptions  to  the  above  rules  should  for  capital  sentences  (Jn  18^^),  and  his  executive 
be  noted.  InLk  7*  23*,  and  throughout  the  Fourth  force  carried  them  into  effect  (Mt  27^).  Ordinary 
Crospel,  iOpot  is  used  in  the  place  of  Xaos ;  for,  as  civil  and  criminal  cases,  however,  aflecting  Jews 
was  just  stated,  in  the  later  Apostolic  circles  the  were  dealt  with  at  the  sessions  of  the  Sanhedrin, 
old  prerogatives  of  Israel  were  claimed  for  the  and  when  they  appeared  to  have  the  people  behind 
f  Israel  of  €rod,'  %,e,  the  Christians.     In  Lk  2^^  \cuis  their  verdict,  Piiate  was  loth  to  deny  them  (Mt 

-•o4«ui4      -^*.t»-        *v                 i*xi  27***  **).     He  also  used  his  i)owers  of  release  with  a 

*8I;.  nnl,  too,  pats  'Itutmti  on  the  same  secular  fooUnsr  as  •«,„  l^  ^.^.^;+:«*;„«  *u^  »^,>.,i«»»  /\j|*  eyjux      i>„4. 

-BUipri^rf/thep&Me MmS  'lm»lmM zmi "Exxurit  nmi  r? i^^A^  ^©^  to  propitiating  the  populacc  (Mt  27").     But 

«w  iM5(i  Ob  10>>)l  the  name  of  procurator  conveys  a  special  reference 
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to  the  duties  respecting  (c)  the  Boman  treasury. 
Being  an  Imperial  province,  the  taxes  of  Jud^^ 
were  paid  to  the  account  not  of  the  Senate,  bnt  of 
Caesar  (Mk  12^^).  The  country  was  divided  into 
some  ten  toparchies  for  fiscal  purposes.  Tacitus 
{AnncUs,  ii.  42)  sneaks  of  Juosea  in  A.D.  17  as 
fessa  oneribus,  Tne  taxes  (land  and  poll)  were 
collected  by  State  officers ;  but  the  customs  were 
farmed  to  publicani  such  as  Zacchseus  {i^irtKilnnit, 
Lk  W)  of  Jericho. 

The  rights  of  the  procurator  were  also  enjoyed 
by  the  tetrarchs,  as  well  as  the  risht  to  issue 
copper  coinage.  Herod  Antipas  built  Tiberias, 
S.W.  of  the  Lake,  for  his  capital.  Like  his 
father,  he  tried  to  propitiate  or  rather  seduce 
national  sentiment  by  his  outlay  on  public  works ; 
and  he  was  at  any  time  ready  to  use  it  for  his 
own  ends  (Mk  3*  12^).  Jesus  warned  His  fellow- 
countrymen  against  the  leaven  of  Herod  (Mk  8^) ; 
and,  in  response  to  a  crafty  attempt  to  get  rid  of 
Him,  descnbed  the  tetrarch  as  a  fox  (Lk  13^).  John 
the  Baptist,  whose  preaching  was  in  his  territorjr, 
was  his  victim  (Mk  6*^')*  But  though  his  parti- 
sans were  hand  and  glove  with  the  rharisees  in 
their  hostility  to  Jesus  (Mk  3*  12^),  and  though  we 
learn  from  Luke  that  he  associated  himself  with 
the  condemnation  of  Jesus,  he  was  not  ready  to 
take  that  awful  responsibility  upon  himself  (Lk 
23^'").  The  advent  of  Jesus  apparently  raised  no 
political  excitement  in  the  regions  under  Philip, 
Decause  the  bulk  of  the  population  was  non- 
Jewish.  But  there  was  often  danger  in  Galilee 
(Lk  4®) ;  and  infinitely  more  in  the  furnace  of 
fanaticism  at  Jerusalem  (Mk  10*^,  Jn  11"). 

When  Herod  the  Great  died,  his  policy  of  getting 
material  benefit  for  the  nation  at  the  cost  of  ite 
religious  ideals  was  continued  by  the  priests,  who 
exercised  the  highest  civil  as  well  as  relieious 
functions.  They  constituted  the  majority  of  the 
Sanhedrin,  which,  as  the  supreme  court  of  appeal, 

Srofessedly  represented  the  remnant  of  Jewish  in- 
ependence.  But  it  represented  no  cause  so  truly 
as  the  vested  interests  of  an  order  dependent  first 
on  the  favour  of  Herod,  and  then  on  the  pleasure 
of  Rome.  Thus  in  the  name  of  a  bastard  inde- 
pendence, which  meant  that  they  had  leave  to 
grow  rich  and  their  country  leisure  to  grow  out- 
wardly splendid,  they  opposed  any  national  move- 
ment wnich  might  provoke  the  Komans  to  take 
away  not  only  the  nation,  but  also  'our  place' 
(Jn  11**).  It  was,  e.g.y  the  high  priest  Joazar  who 
checked  the  threatened  revolt  m  A.D.  7  on  the  taking 
of  the  census  by  Quirinius.  There  were  even  some 
of  the  Pharisees  who,  whether  because  they  were 
satisfied  with  the  measure  of  religious  liberty 
accorded  under  the  Imperial  administration,  or 
because  they  shut  their  eyes  to  the  facts  ( Jn  8"), 
or  liecause  they  saw  in  tne  foreign  yoke  the  dis- 
cipline of  God,  resented  any  movement  towards 
national  independence  ;  and  perhaps  it  was  some 
of  these  who  associated  themselves  with  the 
Herodians  in  Mt  22*'. 

2.  Mo-paif  X,  \ik6%. — But  while  the  independence  of 
the  Jewish  people  was  irretrievably  mutilated,  and 
the  State  as  a  geographical  or  governmental  entity 
about  to  perish,  the  other  note  of  national  exist- 
ence, viz.  unity  as  focussed  in  the  word  Xa<Jf,  was 
very  completely  realized.  Indeed,  as  the  outer 
husic  decayed,  the  inner  shell  grew  the  harder  and 
teugher.     The  succession  of  Irharisees  and  scribes 

? roved  a  far  surer  defence  than  the  dynasty  of 
>avid.  The  soul  of  Judaism  was  not  devoured 
even  by  the  omnivorous  influences  of  Greek  cul- 
ture. The  first  steps  in  this  movement  were  taken 
by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  who  put  an  end  to  mixed 
marriages  among  those  who  had  returned  from  the 
Exile.  The  race  was  adulterated,  however,  even 
so  late  as  b.c.  126,  when  the  Idumaeans,  being  de- 


feated by  H3rrcanus,  submitted  to  circumcision  > 
And  in  respect  to  language,  the  Jews  of  the  Dis- 
persion spoke  Greek,  and  read  the  Scriptures 
therein ;  while  '  the  peoole  of  the  land '  under- 
stood Aramaic  only  (Ac  21^).  Religiousl^r,  however, 
the  nation  was  imdivided  after  the  Exile,  feeling 
itself  to  be  the  special  property  and  instrument  of 
God  (Mt  2»  3»,  Lk  1«,  Jn  8«).  This  unity  was 
expressed  not  only  by  the  rite  of  circumcision  ( Jn 
7*^),  but  also  by  the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath  (Mk 
3*),  the  abstinence  from  imclean  foods,  and  the 
worship,  without  images,  of  one  only  God.  And 
these  distinctions  were  yarded  by  a  multitude 
of  observances,  which  csJled  into  requisition  the 
school  of  scribes  trained  in  the  principles  of  the 
Pharisees. 

But  although  the  scribes  claimed  to  sit  in  the 
seat  of  Moses  (Mt  23'),  their  authority  was  not 
recognized  in  what  may  be  called  the  outer  circles 
of  Judaism.  The  Samaritans  declined  to  follow 
the  national  Church  in  its  later  developments. 
Hence  they  were  referred  to  with  contempt  (Jn 
8^)  as  outsiders  (Lk  17^),  because  of  their  par- 
ticular objection  to  the  religious  monopoly  of 
Jerusalem  (Lk  9",  cf .  Jn  4*).  But  for  all  that,  they 
were  counted  Jews,  though  grudgingly,  as  heretics 
— *  the  foolish  people  who  awell  in  Sichem '  (Sir 
SO*""),  and  were  proud  of  the  Israelite  strain  in 
their  blood  (Jn  4^).  More  than  that,  their  doc- 
trinal shortcomings  received  some  countenance  in 
hi^h  places ;  for  *  the  Sadducees  say  only  what  is 
written  is  to  be  esteemed  as  legal  .  .  .  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  fathers  needs  not  to  be  observed' 
(Jos.  AfU.  XUI.  X.  6). 

Taken  as  a  whole,  however,  in  despite  of  the 
home-land  being  penetrated  under  Herodian  and 
priestly  influence  with  Hellenistic  speech  and 
culture,  and  although,  what  with  Essenes  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Simiaritans  on  the  other,  they  did 
not  all  keep  step,  the  people  preserved  such  unity 
that  they  oecame,  if  not  politically  independent, 
socially  isolated.  On  the  one  hand,  their  exemption 
from  military  service,  from  Sabbath  employment, 
and  their  refusal  of  market  food,  drew  out  the  dis- 
like of  the  populace  and  the  contempt  of  the  cul- 
tured classes,  so  that  they  were  regaraed  as  *  haters 
of  mankind.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  word  (Bvti, 
meaning  the  nations  outside  the  Law  of  the  chosen 
Xa6s,  gathered  more  and  more  of  moral  connotation, 
as  it  passed  through  the  meanings  of  'Gentile,' 
'heathen,'  and  finally  'sinners*  (Mt  26* ;  cf.  Gal 
2**).  The  symbol  of  this  rejuvenated  Judaism  was 
still  the  Temple,  whither  the  tribes  went  up  at  the 
national  festivals;  but  its  rallying- point  was  the 
synagogue,  where  men  were  instructed  in  the  Law 
and  Hope  of  Israel,  and  where  the  Pharisees  ruled 
supreme.  Their  rivals,  the  Sadducees,  had  no  in- 
fluence beyond  the  aristocratic  circles  at  Jerusalem, 
in  the  Hellenized  cities,  and  perhaps  in  Samaritan 
villages ;  and  though  they  had  a  large  place  in  the 
Sanhedrin,  they  bad  to  comply  with  Pharisaic 
watehwords. 

Thus  the  national  life  was  knit  from  within,  and 
ruling  functions  were  exercised  through  ofiicers  of 
the  synagogue,  such  as  Trpeap&repoi  (Mt  21**  26*'), 
Tp&roi  (Lk  19^),  ypafifjMTcis  (Mk  9"),  or  yofUKoL  (Lk 
10*).  Although  Palestine  was  not  politically  the 
mistress  of  her  own  territories,  she  was  reli^ously 
the  mother  of  a  people  throughout  the  Empire. 
The  Jews  of  the  Dispersion  could  but  rarely  visit 
the  Temple,  and  they  read  the  Scriptures  m  the 
Greek  tongue ;  but  in  their  separate  communities 
thev  maintained  the  precepts  as  to  Sabbath  rest 
and  clean  food  under  the  protection  of  Koman 
governors  and  the  Emperor  (cf.  Ac  18"*^).  The 
Jews  could  say  with  Josephus,  *  Even  if  we  were 
deprived  of  wealtli,  of  towns  and  of  other  pos- 
sessions, the  Law  remains  to  us  for  ever.    Ana  no 
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Jew  wiU  be  80  f ar  from  his  native  land,  or  so 
much  fear  a  hostile  ruler,  as  not  to  fear  the  Law 
more  than  him  *  (r.  Apian*  ii.  38). 

If  it  was  by  the  hands  of  the  priests,  in  the  name 
of  national  mdependence,  that  the  Lord  was  be- 
trayed to  the  'nations,'  so  the  chief  antagonism 
which  He  met  in  His  ministry,  and  which  His  si>irit 
encountered  afterwards  in  the  Apostolic  mission, 
came  from  this  close-knit  theory  and  practice  of 
national  unity.  The  Pharisees  pursued  Him  from 
the  first  because  they  instinctively  saw  that  the 
tendency  of  His  teaching  (see  Nationality)  was 
to  break  the  bonds  their  traditions  had  woven,  and 
to  act  as  a  solvent  on  the  rigidity  of  national  isola- 
tion, whidi  was  the  only  thmg  left  to  their  pride. 

LiTEKATfnis.  —  Cremer,  Bib.-TheoL  Lex.  8.vv.  i0*m,  Xmk; 
Schurer,  HJP  [indicates  all  pcwsible  sources  of  information,  the 
fullest  of  these  being  the  AfUiquitie$  and  Wart  of  Josephus] ; 
Ewald,  HiiLqfltrafl,  vol.  \i. ;  Hausrath,  Higt.  p/  N.T,  Timet ; 
Hilman,  UUA,  ojf  the  Jevt^  vol.  ii. ;  Keim,  Hist,  of  Jetua  (^ 
Ncuara,  vols.  i.  and  ii. ;  Stanley,  Lecture*  on  Jeunah  Church ; 
artt.  '  Gentiles'  and  '  People '  in  Hastings'  DB, 

A.  Norman  Rowland. 

NATIOHALITT.— This  term  includes  the  char- 
acteristics created  by  national  ideals  and  facts. 
The  nationid  environment  of  Jesus  and  His  dis- 
ciples has  been  set  forth  in  the  preceding  article 
under  the  two  ideals  of  indepe^idence  and  uniti^. 
Of  these  ideals  the  former  rested  on  the  Messianic 
Hope,  the  latter  on  the  Mosaic  Law,  which  were 
the  key-notes  of  the  most  ancient  Scriptures  of  the 
Jews — the  Prophets  and  the  Pentateuch  respec- 
tively. They  provide  the  clue  to  all  that  was 
distinctive  in  tne  nationality  which  appeared  in, 
around,  and  against  Jesus. 

im  The  Mesnanic  Hope,  with  its  meaning  for  inde- 
pendence.— The  expectations  aroused  at  the  birth 
of  Jesus  were  by  no  means  of  a  cosmopolitan  char- 
acter (Mt  1*^2%  Lk2W— *all  the  people,' not  'all 
people '),  even  as  they  appear  in  the  perspective  of 
ot.  John's  transcendental  point  of  view  (Jn  1^; 
but  cf.  v.*^).  It  was  ^-ith  the  hope  of  keen  patriots 
that  the  disciples  remained  witn  Him  to  the  end 
(Ac  l^  Mk  10*)*  St.  Matthew  especially  represents 
Him  throughout  with  a  glow  of^  nationalist  pride, 
as  son  of  Abraham  and  of  David  (Mt  !>  ^  21»), 
and  the  heir  of  the  prophets  (Mt  2^  »  4^«  9P). 

As  to  Jesus  Himseli,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
He  so  far  shared  the  patriotic  hopes  of  His  fellow- 
countrymen  as  to  believe  they  were  to  be  fulfilled 
in  His  own  person  (Lk  4*'  7**  20").  We  may  even 
venture  to  say  that  He  counted  it  a  temptation  to 
make  Hb  ministry  succeed  on  popular  lines  (Mt  4''*)* 
At  any  rate  He  withdrew  from  advertisement  (Mk 
l*"*),  and  from  the  popular  desire  to  make  Him 
king  (Jn  6"),  refused  to  give  a  '  sign '  (Mk  8*^),  and 
seemed  to  repudiate  any  claim  that  rested  on  suc- 
cession from  David  (Nit  22^^).  But  He  took  as 
the  very  kevnote  of  His  acceptable  and  authori- 
tative preacning  the  phrase  which  the  nationalists 
nsed  in  the  name  of  independence,  '  the  kingdom 
of  God '  or  of  '  Heaven.'  He  spoke  of  His  disciples 
sitting  on  twelve  thrones  judging  the  twelve  tribes 
(Mt  19").  And  though  He  baffled  their  material 
hopes  over  and  over  again,  and  left  them  dumb, 
He  quickened  enthusiasm  to  the  highest  pitch  by 
His  entry  into  Jerusalem  (Mt  21"'*)  on  lines 
sketched  out  by  prophecy.  And  these  advances 
were  no  accommodation  to  the  popular  feeling; 
they  were  the  expression  of  His  own  patriotic  cou- 
sdoiisness.  He  aeclared  to  the  Samaritan  woman 
(hat  salvation  is  of  the  Jews  ( Jn  4^).  He  forbade 
the  disciples  to  address  themselves  to  others  than 
the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel  (Mt  lO''*)- 
He  was  loth  to  discount  the  value  of  nationality 
by  admitting  a  Sjrrophoenician  woman,  an  alien 
both  in  race  and  m  religion,  to  an  equal  claim  on 
His  brief  ministry  with  the  elect  people  (Mt  15*** "). 
AHhoagh  He  allowed  the  rights  of  (Jiesar  (Mt  22*^), 


and  authorized  His  disciples  to  pay  the  tribute- 
money  that  was  due,  He  reserved  the  right  to  con- 
sider it  an  unrighteous  iniliction  (Mt  17*).  With 
tJie  love  of  a  patriot  He  wept  over  Jerusalem 
because  it  knew  not  the  day  of  its  visitation,  and 
was  near  its  final  ruin  (Lk  19"'**).  Though  re- 
jected by  those  who  had  formulated  their  own 
material  notions  of  the  Messianic  Hope  (Mt  16^*, 
Jn  7**""  9**),  it  was  after  all  on  the  ground  of  His 
patriotbm  that  Jesus  was  betrayed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Gentiles.  When  Caiaphas  urged  this  policy, 
he  was  movc^  more  by  fear  for  'our  place  than 
'  our  nation. '  It  was  on  the  charge  of  having  spoken 
against  Caesar  (Lk  23^)  that  Pilate  was  induced  to 
condemn  Jesus  (Jn  19^**  ^%  It  was  in  the  name  of 
the  Messianic  Hope  that  He  was  mocked  by  the 
soldiers,  and  over  His  cross  were  written  as  accusa- 
tion the  words,  *The  Kin^  of  the  Jews'  (Mk  15"). 

2.  The  Mosaic  Law  in  its  bearing  upon  unity,—- 
National  pride  also  centred  in  the  unity  which  was 
epitomized  in  the  Mosaic  Law.  Before  the  death 
of  Herod  the  Great,  two  Pharisees  were  burnt  alive 
for  l^uling  an  assault  upon  the  golden  eagle  he 
had  fixed  over  the  gate  of  the  Temple  court.  And 
the  passion  for  the  Law  was  no  less  exaggerated 
throughout  the  period  of  direct  Roman  rule,  as 
when  there  was  a  riot  on  the  occasion  of  Pilate's 
bringing  the  Roman  ensigns  within  the  city  walls. 
Jesus  Himself  was  very  conscious  of  the  national 
unity  through  the  Law.  He  kept  the  feasts,  being 
found  in  Jerusalem  at  the  Passover,  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  and  of  Dedication  (cf.  Mt  26").  He 
was  a  regular  attendant  at  the  synagogue  at 
Nazareth  (Lk  4") ;  and  His  interest  m  these  nur- 
series of  nationality  was  so  far  recognized  that  the 
liberality  of  J  aims  in  providing  one  was  assumed 
to  be  a  claim  on  His  favour  (Lk  7^*-  •).  His  works 
of  healing  were  kept  so  far  as  possible  on  the  lines 
of  the  Law  (Mk  1^  6»«- »).  He  thought  of  Israel 
as  the  Chosen  People,  and  spoke  of  them  as  '  the 
children'  (Mt  8^*  15").  Indeed  His  reverence  for 
the  Scriptures  (Lk  4*-  «• "  16"  24»-«7),  for  the  Law 
(Mt  &»,  Lk  10»*  Jn  6«),  and  for  the  Temple  (Mt 
23"'",  Jn  2^'- "),  went  far  deeper  than  was  appre- 
ciated by  worldly-minded  ecclesiastics  ( Jn  2"  7*^). 

But  with  all  this  tenderness  for  the  obligations 
of  Jewish  religion  as  ties,  He  resented  them  as 
bonds.  His  perfect  allegiance  to  the  truth  and 
^race  of  God  (Jn  1")  made  every  lesser  loyalty  stand 
in  subordination.  He  withdrew  Himself  more  and 
more  from  the  passion  of  nationality  as  embodied 
in  the  religious  pedantry  and  exclusiveness  of  the 
Pharisees,  until  at  last  it  was  almost  wholly 
arrayed  against  Him  and  He  against  it  (Mt  23^* 
etc.).  The  disparagement  of  Gentiles  with  which 
He  began  (Mt  o**,  cf.  20»),  turned  to  denunciation 
of  the  false  children  and  unfaithful  servants  (Mt 
21»-**,  cf.  8"  11").  And  Luke  especially  records 
His  kindly  attitude  towards  Samaritans  (Lk  9" 
10^  17").  In  regard  to  the  terms  of  the  Mosaic 
Law,  He  did  not  hesitate  to  act  as  Lord  of  the 
Sabbath  in  the  interests  of  humanity  (Mk  3^). 
And,  further,  He  taught  that  a  man  could  not  be 
defiled  by  the  eating  of  meats  (Mk  7^^),  or 
cleansed  by  the  washing  of  pans  (Mk  7^).  He  dis- 
tressed His  disciples  by  senaing  away  sorrowful  a 
young  devotee  of  the  Law  (Mk  10"*"),  and  offended 
religious  sentiment  when  He  kept  company  with 
publicans  and  sinners  (Mt  9^S  Lk  15'  19^). 

Thus  at  length  the  devoted  Student  of  the  Scrip- 
tures and  whole-hearted  Champion  of  the  Law  was 
ejected  from  the  national  party  as  a  deceiver  ( Jn  7" 
9^-",  Mt  27"),  and  delivered  up  to  the  priests  and 
the  Romans.  While  He  was  finally  accused  to  the 
Romans  as  a  pretender  in  the  cause  of  independ- 
ence, He  was  attacked  from  the  beginning  by  the 
legalists  as  an  enemy  to  the  cause  of  unity. 
Though  He  embodied  the  Hope  of  Israel  and  fm- 
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filled  the  Law  of  Moses,  it  was  in  the  name  both 
of  the  Hope  which  the  priests  mistook  and  of  the 
Law  which  the  scribes  misinterpreted,  that  Jesas 
was  brought  to  the  cross. 

But  the  essential  attitude  of  Jesus  in  respect  to 
nationality  can  be  better  read  in  the  varied  witness 
of  His  disciples  even  than  in  His  own.  Within 
the  limits  of  His  short  career  He  conformed  to  the 
Law,  for  He  was  born  under  it  (Gal  4^) ;  and  He 
spoke  out  of  a  Messianic  consciousness  (Lk  4^^), 
because  He  came  unto  His  own  (Jn  1^^).  But  when 
He  was  departed,  His  disciples  *  saw  greater  things 
than  these.'  They  perceived  that  the  use  of 
current  speech  and  even  contemporary  ideals  was 
compatible  with  a  more  perfect  independence  of 
their  limitations  than  the  most  antagonistic  and 
revolutionary  attitude  could  express.  The  ideals 
of  Christ  moved  with  such  ease  in  a  plane  of 
thought  which  is  as  universal  as  it  is  inward,  that 
they  could  be  embodied  in  the  contemporary  forms 
as  well  as  in  any  other.  Whereas  the  most  ardent 
of  reformers,  ready  to  deny  standing  room  to  evenr- 
thing  established,  may  be  quite  exclusively  the 
product  of  his  a^e,  and  governed  by  the  most 
pedantic  ideas.  Thus  the  gospel  of  Jesus  was  re- 
leased at  once  and  instinctively  from  its  nationalist 
setting,  with  this  unique  result  that  it  lost  nothing 
but  gained  everything  by  its  liberation.  It  is  true 
the  companv  of  original  Apostles  remained  Chris- 
tian Jews ;  but  the  leaders  came  to  recognize  that 
they  enjoyed  no  distinctive  privilege  of  the  King- 
dom which  was  withheld  from  the  Gentiles.  And 
St.  Paul,  son  of  Benjamin  and  pupil  of  Gamaliel 
as  he  was,  drew  out  to  the  full  logical  issue  the 
universal  implication  of  the  gospel. 

The  influence  of  Jesus  upon  nationality  has  been 
of  a  composite  nature.  On  the  one  hand,  He  has 
loosened  its  bonds  by  enlarging  the  conception  of 
God  and  emphasizing  the  fact  of  human  urother- 
hood.  Nationality  was  at  first  constituted  under 
the  segis  of  the  national  deity,  and  provided  the 
practice-ground  and  range  for  social  ethics.  Thus 
nationality  and  religion  were  virtually  the  same 
thing,  where  either  meant  anything,  and  where 
Rome  had  not  obliterated  them  both  by  the 
triumph  of  material  force  and  the  deification  of  the 
reigning  Emperor.  It  was  to  the  sacred  union  of 
these  two  icfeas  of  nationality  and  religion  that 
Jesus  was  sacrificed.  But  the  sacrifice  enabled 
religion  to  pass  into  the  higher  stage  of  association 
with  hwnanity  (cf.  Jn  12**-  ^),  for  which,  through 
the  providential  advance  of  Home,  the  world  was 
craving,  and  towards  which  in  the  region  of  philo- 
sophy the  Stoics  had  already  felt  their  way  (Ac 
17*).  What  nationality  had  hitherto  done  for 
religion,  in  providing  the  scope  for  its  practice  of 
social  ethics,  humanity  was  to  do  henceforth.  The 
barriers  had  been  broken  down  between  Jew  and 
Gentile,  Greek  and  barbarian,  bond  and  free  ;  thev 
being  brought  by  the  blood  of  the  Cross  near  to  God, 
and  so  to  one  another,  in  order  that  henceforth  the 
bonds  of  brotherhood  might  be  of  a  purely  human 
character,  and  that  the  parables  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  and  of  the  Shepherd-judgment  mijjjht 
be  the  pattern  and  sanction  for  next-door  philan- 
thropies and  world-wide  missions. 

LiTKRATURE.— Matheson,  Growth  of  the  Spirit  of  Chrigtianity^ 
as  well  as  more  formal  works;  Wilson  Harper,  The  Christian 
View  of  Human  Life  (1901),  chs.  \ii.-x. ;  Forrest,  The  Author- 
ity of  Christ,  (1906),  ch.  v. ;  J.  Martineau,  National  Duties 
(1903X  1 ;  B.  F.  Westcott,  Social  Aspects  of  Christianity  (1887), 
85 ;  F.  W.  Robertson,  Sennom  (1874),  iv.  287 ;  D.  J.  Vauffhan, 
Questions  of  the  Day  (1894),  12. 

A.  Norman  Rowland. 
NATURALNESS.— Few  terms  are  more  fruitful 
of  fallacious  thought  than  the  CToup  including 
'  nature,'  *  natural,'  *  naturalness.*  In  modem  usage 
they  are  very  frequent,  and  the  range  of  varied 
meanings  which  they  cover  is  wide.   Thus  we  speak 


of  natural  instinct,  natural  conduct,  natural  re- 
ligion, natural  science,  and  the  natural  creation, 
though  the  single  epithet  has  a  different  sense  in 
every  case.  Two  phrases  like  *  the  law  of  nature ' 
and  *  natural  law  *  are  verbaUy  equivalent,  yet  they 
are  very  different  in  si^ificance,  the  one  drawing 
its  connotation  from  Koman  jurisprudence,  the 
other  from  modem  science;  the  one  being  con- 
cerned entirely  with  human  thought  and  conduct, 
the  other  mainly  with  inanimate  phenomena  or 
those  regions  of  Biology  which  include  creatures 
of  lower  organization  than  man.  It  is  always  need- 
ful to  be  on  one's  guard  against  the  fallacies  which 
so  easily  arise  through  such  changes  in  the  meaning 
of  a  term  ;  for  they  are  apt  to  be  unnoticed  when 
the  term  itself  is  constant.  But  the  danser  becomes 
greater  when  these  terms  are  carried  back  to  a 
period  in  which  they  were  in  far  less  frequent  use, 
and  when  they  covered  a  smaller  range  of^meanin^. 
This  was  the  case  in  the  age  of  the  NT.  We 
have  now  generalized  our  ideas,  and  we  speak  of 

*  Nature '  in  the  sense  of  the  Cosmos.  It  is  com- 
monly with  a  reference  more  or  less  definite  to 
the  ODserved  order  of  the  Cosmos  as  a  whole  that 
we  employ  the  words  '  natural,'  *  naturalness ' ; 
althougn  tnere  are  many  instances  also  in  which 
they  have  a  narrower  reJterence.  But  in  antiquity 
it  was  eitiier  a  particular  person  or  thing,  or  else  a 
particular  class  of  persons  or  things — a  kind — 
which  was  in  view ;  and  the  nature  of  this  group 
of  instances  was  the  standard  of  naturalness.    So 

*  life  according  to  nature '  meant,  not  what  was  in 
harmony  with  the  universe,  nor  even  what  corre- 
sponded with  environment,  but  what  fulfilled  the 
nature  of  the  man  himself.  What  was  *  contrary 
to  nature,'  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  what  put  a 
man  into  antagonism  with  his  surroundings,  but 
what  amounted  to  violence  done  to  his  better  self. 
The  later  Stoics,  indeed,  made  approach  to  the 
modem  use  in  some  directions,  ana  in  turn  influ- 
enced legal  principles,  and  later  movements  of 
thought  which  sought  a  '  return  to  nature,'  such  as 
that  with  which  the  name  of  Rousseau  is  connected ; 
but  they  afford  no  more  than  an  exception  to  the 
general  truth  that  in  ancient  times  the  use  of  the 
terms  under  consideration  was  particularist,  while 
to-day  it  is  commonly  generalized  or  even  cosmical. 

An  examination  of  the  passages  in  the  NT  in  which  natural- 
ness is  spoken  of  bears  out  this  difference  fully.  In  Ja  37,  e.g., 
the  *  nature  of  beasts '  (^k  Or.fiim*)  is  contrasted  with  human 
nature  («  fCcte  q  ittOp^trivri) ;  and  St.  Paul  opposes  the  t^iching 
of  nature  in  the  case  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  teaching  of  law  in 
the  case  of  Jews  (Ro  2}*-  ^) ;  while  in  2  P  1"*  we  read  of  *  a  Divine 
nature '  (0i/«  ^Crse).  But  all  such  instances  which  develop  the 
idea  of  naturalness  lie  outside  the  Gospels,  and  most  of  them 
occur  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul.  It  is  not  necessary,  therefore, 
to  discuss  them  fully  here ;  it  may  suflSce  to  refer  to  an  instruc- 
tive note  by  Dr.  Armitage  Robinson  in  his  Com.  on  the  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians  (on  23),  pp.  49-51. 

The  words  which  are  rendered  by  *  nature '  or  the 
like  in  the  EV  are  0iVts,  0i/(ri/c6s,  6/iotoira^iJj,  and 
\I/uX^k6s,  but  the  last  is  only  translated  *  natural ' 
wliere  it  stands  opposed  to  irveu/xaTt/c6s,  and  there 
the  rendering  is  not  satisfactory  though  none  better 
is  easily  found.  None  of  these  words,  however, 
occurs  in  the  Gospels  at  all :  and  the  entire  absence 
from  the  Gosj^ls  of  terms  directly  expressive  of 
naturalness  is  in  itself  a  warning  against  attempt- 
ing to  bring  the  facts  of  Jesus  Christ's  life  under 
this  category  without  care  and  caution. 

There  is,  however,  profound  truth  in  Tertullian's 
saying,  'Anima  naturaliter  Christiana,'  and  it  is  no 
false  extension  of  this  if  one  speak  of  the  natural- 
ness of  Jesus  Christ  as  perfect,  since  in  Him  the 
best  and  highest  nature  of  man  is  shown  complete 
and  unalloyed  for  once.  Such  a  mode  of  expression 
would  only  serve  to  heighten  the  supnlementary 
aspect  of  tne  truth  which  comes  out  in  tne  contrast 
that  St.  Paul  emphasizes  between  the  first  Adam 
as  the  '  natural  man '  {^|^vxiK6i)f  and  the  last  Adam 
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as  the  'life-giving  spirit'  (1  Co  15^).  It  is  along 
this  line  that  the  explanation  must  he  sought  oi 
what  some  have  felt  as  a  serious  difficulty,  namely, 
that  few  principles  in  Christ's  teaching  can  he  in- 
stanced to  which  parallels  of  earlier  date  may  not 
be  adduced.  Not  only  the  writings  of  the  OT 
Prophets  and  Psalmists,  but  also  the  religious 
teachers  of  other  races,  such  as  Gautama,  £pic- 
tetus,  or  those  collected  in  the  Tao  of  China,  afford 
numerous  anticipations  of  the  Lord's  words.  It 
could  not  be  otherwise  if  the  true  nature  of  man  be 
realized  in  Him ;  if  God  purposed  *  to  sum  up  all 
things  in  Christ'  (Eph  V^) ;  if  He  was  'the  true 
light  which  lighteth  every  man '  ( Jn  1').  A  similar 
oonsideration  enables  one  to  understand  the  re- 
markable fact  that  Christ's  appeal  is  to  men  of 
all  races.  '  One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole 
world  kin':  apart  from  this,  the  fact,  to  which 
ever- widening  experience  bears  witness,  that  in  all 
races  'his  sheep  hear  his  voice,'  would  be  most 
wonderful,  not  to  say  inexplicable. 

It  is  quite  in  keepmg  with  this  view  of  the  facts, 
that  the  Lord  Jesus  never  hesitated  to  appeal  to  the 
natural  instinct  of  men  on  questions  of  conscience. 
E.g,  'Doth  not  each  one  of  you  on  the  Sabbath 
loose  his  ox  or  his  ass  .  .  .  ?  And  ought  not  this 
woman  to  have  been  loosed  from  this  bond  .  .  .  ? 
(Lk  13^^*,  cf.  14^).  He  also  employed  expressions  in 
reference  to  Himself  which  may  be  saia  implicitly 
to  make  naturalness  the  criterion  of  conduct.  E,g, 
'Thus  it  becometh  us  to  fulfil  all  righteousness' 
{rphrw  icriy  ijfup,  Mt  3") ;  *  Behoved  it  not  the 
Christ  to  suffer  ? '  (o^l  ravra  ISei  raOtuf  rbv  Xpiardy, 
Lk  24**).  This  last  usage  is  very  characteristic  of 
the  Ep.  to  Heb.  (cf.  2"  &4>€iK€P  .  .  .  dfAouaOrii^ai ;  y.^^ 
iwp€W€v  a&rtf ;  and  the  similar  expression  in  7^ 
^^  Kol  fxpercv  dpx^epe^s,  which  bases  on  the  nature 
God  has  given  us  the  natural  expectation  which 
must  be  rormed  of  Christ).  See  Newman  Smyth, 
Old  Faiths  in  New  Light,  105. 

E.  P.  Boys-Smith. 

NATURE  AHD  NATURAL  PHENOMENA.—!. 
The  inquiry  as  to  the  attitude  taken  up  bv  Jesus 
towards  the  natural,  visible,  tangible  world  which 
is  the  physical  environment  of  the  soul,  is  affected 
and  limited  by  the  fact  that  our  Lord  was  not  a 
philosopher  or  a  scientist,  but  a  spiritiial  teacher. 
His  only  mission  was  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  and  to  this  He  rigidly  restricted 
Himself.  Thus  He  nowhere  enunciates  a  cos- 
mology; He  gives  us  no  explicit  theory  of  the 
providential  order;  He  leaves  the  scientific  con- 
ceptions of  His  day  where  they  were,  correcting 
no  current  mistakes  as  to  the  meaning  of  naturiS 
phenomena,  and  giving  no  intellectual  synthesis  of 
His  own  of  the  facts  of  the  physical  universe  (see 
Wendt's  Teaching  of  Jesus,  i.  pp.  151-153).  This 
at  once  both  hampers  us  and  frees  us  in  dealing 
with  our  special  subject.  It  hampers  us  because 
we  have  to  glean  such  hints  as  are  possible  for  our 
purpose  from  scattered  references  to  natural  pheno- 
mena and  to  the  order  of  nature  as  a  whole,  which 
occcnr  incidentally  in  His  teaching.  But  it  also 
assists  us  by  enabling  us  to  understand  that  no 
siniBter  or  misleading  suggestions  lurk  behind  the 
Bilenoe  of  Jesus  on  the  innumerable  problems 
that  try  the  modem  mind  in  its  outlook  on 
the  natural  order.  The  revelation  of  Jesus  does 
not  contain  a  complete  conspectus  of  the  facts  of 
the  world  in  all  tneir  aspects:  it  is  a  spiritual 
revelation,  which  aims  at  tne  enlightenment  of  the 
soul  as  to  the  vital  truths  of  conduct,  and  as  to 
tiie  ideal  relations  between  it  and  its  Heavenly 
Father.  Every  element  in  the  teaching  is  subordi- 
nate to  this  central  consideration.  In  seeking  for 
•nch  light  as  is  possible  on  the  attitude  of  our 
Lord  to  the  physical  world,  we  must,  therefore, 
bear  this  limitation  constantly  in  mind. 


2.  We  also  find  here  the  key  to  the  kind  of  refer- 
ences which  are  made  by  our  Lord  to  the  facts  of 
nature.  These  references  are,  fortunately  for  our 
purpose,  ver^  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  bulk 
of  His  teaching  as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  and 
this  for  a  reason  we  shall  presently  deal  with. 
But  they  all  belong  (1)  to  the  class  of  facts  that 
were  quite  familiar  to  His  hearers.  His  aim  was 
always  entirely  practical,  and  His  illustrations 
and  references  to  nature  are  thus  extremely 
simple  and  obvious.  We  seek  in  vain  for  any  re- 
conoite,  or  technical,  or  unusual  allusions ;  they 
all  lie  consistently  in  the  path  of  common  observa- 
tion; so  much  so  that  hardly  any  of  them  need 
interoretation  to  the  simplest  modem  minds.  And 
(2)  they  are  of  that  class  which  lend  theniKelves 
obviously  to  the  uses  of  illustration,  beinc  >'ivid, 
pictorial,  and  frequently  recurrent  in  the  lives  of 
ordinary  men  and  women,  so  that  anyone  familiar 
with  His  teaching  could  not  fail  after\>'ards  to  be 
reminded  of  the  spiritual  truths  He  had  taught, 
because  no  one  could  ^o  through  a  single  day  of 
average  experience  without  coming  across  one  or 
more  of  the  natural  facts  used  in  fiUs  matchless 
collection  of  illustrations.  By  this  means  He 
turned  nature  into  a  whispering  gallery  of  spiritual 
truths,  and  filled  each  common  day  with  perpetual 
reminders  of  His  central  teaching,  thus  enlisting 
both  the  understanding  and  the  memory  of  HIh 
followers  in  His  permanent  service  as  a  revealer 
of  religious  truth.  Any  devout  and  careful  student 
of  the  Gospels  will  readily  find  the  justification  of 
these  remarks  in  the  pages  of  the  Evangelists. 

8.  Incidental,  however,  as  are  the  references  to 
nature  and  natural  phenomena  in  the  words  of 
Jesus,  they  are  full  of  sugeestiveness  as  to  His 
attitude  to  the  material  world.  Through  the  rigid 
self-limitation  which  He  imposed  on  Himself  we 
catch  the  glow  of  His  spirit ;  through  the  narrow 
windows  of  His  imagery  rays  of  light  pour  out  in 
many  directions  on  the  mysteries  of  life  and 
providence.  It  is  notj  i)erhaps,  possible  to  con- 
struct a  complete  Christian  Weltanschauung,  or 
*  View  of  the  World,'  out  of  the  scattered  refer- 
ences of  Jesus  to  nature ;  but  in  the  light  of  His 
t«achinc  it  is  certainly  possible  to  suggest  the  lines 
along  Miiich  such  a  theory  must  run.  His  doctrine 
of  the  Fatherhood  necessitated  an  attitude  towards 
nature  as  well  as  man,  and  this  attitude  is  con- 
sistently maintained  by  Him  in  all  His  words  and 
habits  of  thought  as  recorded  in  the  Gospels. 

4.  Chris fs  theory  of  Providence  in  the  natural 
order, — (1)  The  first  characteristic  in  the  attitude 
of  Jesus  towards  the  facts  and  arrangements  of 
the  organic  world  is  a  certain  beautiful  calmness 
and  serenity.  The  facts  which  so  deeply  disturb 
us  in  our  view  of  nature — suffering,  the  i)reying 
of  one  animal  on  another,  death — were  just  as 
familiar  to  Him,  who  was  an  accurate  and  careful 
observer,  as  to  ourselves ;  moreover.  He  who  was 
so  sympathetic  with  men  in  their  soitows,  must 
have  been  equally  accessible  to  the  sorrows  of 
dumb  creatures.  Yet  there  is  no  trace  of  any 
disturbance  of  mind  in  Him  as  He  met  these 
familiar  facts.  His  profound  tnist  in  God's  good- 
ness to  His  creatures  enabled  Him  to  view  their 
sufferings  with  an  equanimity  in  which  there  could 
have  been  no  trace  of  hardness  or  indiilerence. 
It  is  the  calmness  of  a  mind  so  firmly  centred  in 
the  idea  of  the  Divine  love  and  care  that  it  suffers 
no  shock  at  the  most  disturbing  and  harrowing  of 
natural  events.  His  references  to  the  Providence 
that  looks  after  the  interests  of  fiowers  and  birds, 
which  are  *  clothed '  and  *  fed '  by  God  Himself,  are 
full  of  a  sense  of  the  Divine  benignity  and  good- 
will towards  His  meanest  creatures,  and  He  uses 
this  fact  9A  an  argument  to  quell  the  needless 
anxiety  of  men,  who  belong  to  a  far  higher  order 
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of  being  (Mt  12^'),  as  to  the  sources  and  sureness  of 
the  natural  provision  for  their  own  life  and  well- 
being.  If  God  so  *  clothes  the  grass  of  the  field/ 
and  'feeds  the  fow^ls  of  the  air/  He  will  surelj 
much  more  attend  to  the  temporal  wants  of  His 
children  so  that  they  may  consider  themselves 
free  to  attend  to  their  proper  spiritual  interests 
(6*""**).  That  the  optimism  of  Jesus  is  not  the 
result  of  careless  observation  or  lack  of  sympathy 
is  seen  also  in  His  acknowledgment  of  the  evan- 
escence and  perishableness  of  vegetable  and  animal 
life  (v.^).  Jesus  teaches  us  that  *  God  feeds  the 
sparrow  and  also  attends  his  obsequies  *  (Lk  12^, 
cf.  Mt  10^).  The  sufferings  peculiar  to  animal 
life  and  the  incidence  of  natural  death  are  clearly 
normal  facts  in  our  Lord's  view  of  nature,  and 
need  contain  no  problem  for  faith. 

(2)  Another  feature  of  our  Lord's  view  of  the 
providential  order  is  His  recognition  of  the  order- 
liness and  faithfulness  of  natural  law.  There  is 
every  indication  that  in  realizing  this  He  found  a 
deep  and  constant  pleasure.  The  world  to  Him 
was  the  home  of  order,  and,  as  such,  an  indication 
of  the  will  and  character  of  the  Creator  and 
Sustainer  of  all  things.  He  loved  to  notice  and 
draw  attention  to  this  characteristic  of  the  natural 
world  (cf .  Mt  51'  7»«-^  >*-«',  Mk  4*'^  «-»  9»,  Lk  10" 
122*  138  1934^  jn  38  iQW  151^  etc.)  Specially  inter- 
esting to  Him  were  all  the  phenomena  of  growth, 
which  He  so  often  uses  as  a  symbol  of  the  laws  of 
the  spirit  (Mk  4*-8- »-«.  «t  13*  Lk  IS*-".  Jn  15'-*). 
and  of  the  habits  of  animals  (Mt  6«  7^*  W\  Lk 
13»*17",  JnlO»-*"etc.). 

(3)  This  leads  us  to  the  most  important  of  all 
the  characteristics  exhibited  in  our  Lord's  treat- 
ment of  natural  phenomena — His  profound  sense 
of  the  function  they  fulfil  as  suggesting  spiritual 
J^acts  and  laws.  His  purptose  m  using  natund 
imagery  is  not  summed  up  in  the  fact  of  its  pic- 
turesqueness  and  mnemonic  aptness.  However 
handy  it  may  have  been  as  a  mould  into  which  to 
throw  His  teaching.  He  evidently  believed  that 
there  was  in  addition  to  this  a  real  correspondence 
between  the  laws  of  organic  and  of  spiritual  life. 
He  lived  in  two  worlds,  with  an  intensity  of  inter- 
est that  has  seldom  been  approached — the  world 
of  sense  and  the  world  01  spirit.  These  two 
worlds  to  most  men  are  divided  oy  a  deep  chasm. ; 
but  to  Him  there  were  innumerable  bridges  of  con- 
nexion between  them,  and  His  thoughts  traversed 
these  in  a  perpetual  play  of  happy  insight,  finding 
in  both  unending  correspondences  that  were  retu 
and  true,  each  shedding  li^ht  into  the  heart  of  the 
other.  Or,  to  vary  the  simile,  we  may  say  that 
to  Him  nature  was  the  mirror  of  the  spirit,  in 
which  He  ever  caught  glimpses  of  the  prof oundest 
laws  and  operations  of  the  higher  life  of  the  soul 
and  of  the  character  of  God  as  the  Lord  of  both. 

When  He  said,  *  The  kingdom  of  God  is  like ,' 

He  was  exercising  no  mere  ingenuity  of  fancy, 
neither  was  He  inventing  fictitious  similarities 
between  disconnected  spheres  of  existence ;  rather 
He  was  holding  up  the  gold  and  silver  sides  of 
the  same  bright  shield  of  Truth. 

(4)  In  entire  consistence  with  this  view  of  our 
Lord's  imagery,  we  notice  the  complete  absence,  in 
His  view  of  the  world,  of  any  such  aistinction  as  has 
been  drawn  by  modem  thinkers  between  the  natural 
and  the  supernatural.  Living,  as  He  did,  in  the  per- 
petual sense  of  His  Father's  presence  and  power 
and  love,  such  a  distinction  would  be  to  Him 
utterly  unreal.  In  His  cosmology  there  was  no 
third  term,  such  as  *  force,'  or  'energy,'  or  *law,* 
coming  in  immediately  between  the  Divine  will 
and  its  result.  There  was  only  God — the  Creator 
and  Sustainer — and  nature  was  the  material  ex- 
pression of  His  loving  care  and  energy.  What 
we  would  attribute  to  a  secondary  or  efficient 


cause  He  always  attributed  to  the  direct  activity 
of  the  Father.  *Your  heavenly  Father  feedetn 
them.  .  .  .  Shall  he  not  much  more  clothe  you 
.  .  .?'  'Not  one  of  them  falleth  to  the  ground 
without  your  Father  .  .  .'  *  My  Father  worketh 
hitherto.  In  this  sense  of  the  immediacy  of  the 
Divine  activity  we  find  one  of  the  most  character- 
istic traits  of  the  religious  attitude  of  Jesus  towards 
the  natural  world.  The  same  consideration  throws 
A  suggestive  light  on  the  way  in  which  He  exercised 
His  '  miraculous '  gifts.  To  Him  there  was  nothing 
'  sunematoral '  or  inexplicable  in  the  wonderfm 
deeds  He  wrought.  Tney  were  rather  perfectly 
natural  signs  of  the  activity  of  God  in  and  througn 
Him  :  '  My  Father  that  dwelleth  in  me,  he  doeth 
the  works  ( Jn  \4}%  Even  in  the  case  of  an  act  of 
healing  which  was  performed  without  any  overt 
reference  to  the  Divine  power,  as  when  He  said,  *  I 
will,  be  thou  clean '  (Lk  5"),  the  same  attitude  of 
dependence  on  the  Father's  favour  and  power 
must  be  presupposed  (cf.  Jn  5^').  To  Jesus,  there- 
fore, the  wonderful  works  which  He  wrought  were 
but  the  expression  of  the  will  of  God  through  Him, 
and  were  as  natural  as  the  forces  that  eventuate 
in  the  'blowing  clover  and  the  falling  rain.'  If 
this  were  borne  in  mind,  perhaps  the  difficulty  of 
the  miraculous  would  not  be  wnat  it  is  to  many 
nowadays.  The  key  would  be  seen  to  lie  in  the 
region  of  personality  rather  than  of  a  'super- 
natural' law  over-riding  a  natural  law.  Jesus 
being  who  and  what  He  was,  it  was  as  natural  for 
Him  to  work  '  miracles '  and  to  exercise  an  excep- 
tional control  over  the  '  forces '  of  nature,  as  it  was 
for  Napoleon  to  do  extraordinary  things  through 
his  gift  of  control  over  men,  or  for  a  great  scien- 
tist to  initiate  fresh  changes  in  the  forms  and  con- 
ditions of  matter.  The  differentia  of  the  soul  of 
Jesus  was  an  unbroken  fellowship  with  God  as  His 
Father,  which  manifested  itself  m  all  He  did,  and, 
among  other  ways,  in  the  power  to  use  natural  forces 
in  a  unique  way  in  order  to  fulfil  His  filial  mission. 

5.  There  is  another  aspect  of  the  attitude  of 
Jesus  to  nature  and  natural  phenomena  which 
must  not  be  overlooked,  and  which,  however  inci- 
dental it  may  be  to  His  mission  as  such,  is  replete 
with  suggestion  and  helpfulness.  We  have  pointed 
out  that  His  scientific  and  philosophic  interest  in 
nature  was  merged  into  the  religious  interest 
which  always  controlled  His  soul.  What  of  the 
artistic  interest  which  is  so  strong  in  the  highest 
tjrpe  of  mind  ?  Here  again  we  must  speak  of  the 
suDordination  of  all  to  the  spiritual  outlook  and 
temper.  None  the  less  is  it  clear  that  Jesus  was 
profoundly  sensitive  to  the  beauty  of  the  world. 
Ue  loved  Nature  for  her  own  sake,  and  because  she 
ministered  to  His  love  of  what  was  fair  and  good 
to  look  at.  And  if  it  is  true  that  the  '  function  of 
art  is  (1)  to  teach  us  to  see,  (2)  to  teach  us  what 
to  see,  and  (3)  to  teach  us  to  see  more  than  we  sec,'' 
then  the  discourses  of  Jesus  reveal  the  artistic 
temperament  in  all  His  references  to  the  facts  of 
the  natural  order.    See  art.  Poet. 

(1)  His  faculty  of  observation  was  extraordinary. 
His  eye  took  in  the  smallest  detail  of  the  outward 
world  with  loving  appreciation.  We  have  refer- 
ences to  the  march  of  the  seasons  (Mt  24^^,  Mk 
13") ;  to  the  orderly  stages  of  growth  (Mk  4*-*) ; 
to  the  varying  response  of  various  kinds  of  soil 
(4*^) ;  to  the  mystery  of  development  (vv.^-  '*) ;  to 
the  habits  and  dispositions  of  animals  (Mt  10^^,  Lk 
9»  13»*  17",  Jn  10*-»- ",  cf.  M  t7") ;  to  the  customs 
of  the  household  (Lk  13**,  cf .  the  many  references 
to  the  law  of  hospitality,  and  to  human  intercourse 
and  social  life).  He  was  never  at  a  loss,  indeed,  in 
drawing  upon  the  resources  of  His  observation  for 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  His  own  teaching,  but 
was  like  a  householder,  'bringing  forth  from  his 
treasure  things  new  and  old '  (Mt  13^). 
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(2)  In  the  same  way  He  teaches  ns  what  to  see. 
A  wise  selection  must  be  made  in  storing  the  mind 
with  facts  and  impressions,  so  that  the  multiplicity 
of  Nature  may  not  overwhelm  the  mind,  or  cause  us 
to  lose  our  way  in  the  confusion  of  her  wealth.  And 
while,  as  we  have  seen,  there  was  nothing  too  great 
or  too  small  to  arrest  His  eye  or  interest  His  mind, 
there  is  one  interest  whicn  evidently  dominated 
His  mind  in  His  watchful  ol^ervation  of  natural 
phenomena.  That  was  the  ordinary  h  uman  interest. 
And  this  is  always  true  of  the  highest  art.  The 
painter,  the  poet,  the  sculptor,  are  eminently  and 
oroadly  human  in  their  approach  to  Nature ;  what 
has  no  reference  to  human  experience  and  action 
and  passion  lies  outside  the  scope  of  her  appeal  to 
them.  A  glance  at  our  Lord's  parables  and  illustra- 
tions at  once  reveals  this  dominant  human  interest. 
He  refers  only  to  those  aspects  of  nature  that  in 
some  more  or  less  definite  way  intermingle  with 
the  daily  or  occasional  experience  of  human  being^s. 
There  was  a  practical  as  well  as  artistic  purpose  in 
this ;  for  He  was  thus  able  to  interest  His  hearers 
more  readily  in  the  higher  truths  which  He  was 
anxious  to  impress  upon  their  minds  and  to  com- 
mend to  their  sympatnies. 

(3)  He  teaches  us  to  see  more  than  we  see,  for  the 
natural  beoEune  in  His  hands  a  translucent  veil 
through  which  the  spiritual  poured  its  light  and 
inspiration  into  the  hearts  of  men.  Here  art  once 
more  became  handmaid  to  religion :  and  the  beauty 
cf  nature  became  a  vehicle  for  the  higher  beauty 
of  holiness  and  truth.  The  same  artistic  gift  is  seen 
in  the  beautiful,  vivid,  and  balanced /orm  in  which 
He  clothed  His  imagery  and  paralx>lic  teaclung. 
His  language  is  wondermlly  clear  and  pictorial  and 
apt:  the  mould  into  which  He  runs  Uis  illustra- 
tions is  in  keeping  with  the  simplicity  and  beauty 
of  its  content.  There  is  the  happiest  marriage  of 
word  and  fact,  type  and  antitype,  in  His  teacmng. 
This  reveals  the  Master  both  of  material  and  of  ex- 
pression. The  earthly  forms  in  which  the  In- 
carnate Word  enshrined  His  messa^  have  caught 
something  of  His  own  Eternal  quality  and  beauty, 
and  will  stand  for  ever  as  unique  and  unforgettable 
as  the  truUi  they  embody.  'The  w^ords  that  I 
speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit,  and  they  are  life ' 
(Jn  e«). 

LiTBRATUSi.~HozIey,  Unio.  Sermotu,  122 ;  Shairp,  Stud,  in 
Poetry  and  PhUot,  SIO ;  Expoeitnr,  m.  it  [1885]  224 ;  F.  W. 
BobertBoo,  Human  Baee,  163 ;  J.  Caird,  (Tniv.  Ser.  300 ;  S.  J. 
Andrews,  Man  and  the  Ineamation,  105;  W.  G.  Elmalie, 
Memoir  and  Ser,  240;   D.  W.  Forrest,  Authority  of  Christ 

(IKWX 148.  E.  Griffith-Jones. 

MATURES,  TWO.— See  Divinity  of  Christ, 
and  Incarnation,  vol.  L  pp.  481,  812  f. 

MAZAREME. — 1.  /n^roeftic^ory.—' Nazarene'  is 
a  descriptive  term  applied  in  the  Grospels  and  Acts 
to  Jesus  and  His  followers.  The  epithet  is  also 
regularly  applied  in  the  Talmud  to  Jesus  {sp^i 
1|^  Sank,  43a,  1076 ;  ^o^a,  47a)  and  His  disciples 
(on;^  TcMn,  276).  As  usually  understood,  '  Naza- 
rene'  in  the  first  place  meant  'of  [the  town  of] 
Nazareth,*  and  indeed  this  explicitlv  apnears  in 
some  passages  in  the  Grospels  {e.g,  Mk  1*  *  Jesus 
came  nrom  Nazareth  of  Galilee,'  Lk  2*  etc.) ;  but, 
according  to  Chejme,  the  name  Nazareth  in  its 
original  significance  was  the  designation  not  of  a 
town  but  of  a  district,  and  *  Nazarene '  is  primarily 
equivalent  to  '  Galilaean '  (see,  further,  below,  and 
art.  Nazareth). 

BometliDee  a  descriptive  daose  with  iuri  followed  by  the 
pkoe-iuune  appears:  e.g.  Ht  21ii  'This  is  Jesus  the  prophet 
from  Nafltfeth  of  OaUIee '  (•  «t«  SmJ:^tS  rnr  TaXiXmimt) ;  cf.  Ac 

2.  The  two  Gr,  equivalents  of  *  Nazarene.^ — In 
the  Greek  Test,  two  words  correspond  to  *  Naza- 
lene/  viz.  Na^of>i7r6t  and  Na^oy/Kuot.    In  WH's  text 


the  former  occurs  in  Mk  1**  10"  14<"  W,  also  in  Lk 
4**  (where  it  may  be  dependent  on  the  Markan 
source).*  In  Mt.,  Jn.,  Acts  (and  perhaps  originally 
in  Lk.),  Na^ctfpacot  is  exclusively  used.  Probably 
Na^a^y^  was  employed  in  the  earliest  source,  and 
this  was  given  up  later  for  Na^o^pacbt. 

N«C«^ir»^  is  derived  from  N«C«^4i,  like  Mmyiakrf^  from  Mmy 
iaXm.  The  fbrms  VmZup*,  N«C«^(V.  N«;«^'0  imply  Heb.  forms 
•T^,  nif  j.t  The  Tabnudic  form  n^\]  may  be  derived  from 
n^l  (or  its  masc)  with  change  of  &  to  6  (6).  See  Dalman, 
Gram.  d.  JtUL-Pal.  Aram.^  p.  152  n.  The  same  scholar  thinks 
N«C«^ffi4K  implies  a  Heb.  form  n^X}  (connected  with  a  b>'-form 
of  the  place-name  m^S)),  op.  eit.  p.  178,  n.  2.  Does  N«C«^«r 
( =  v^st))  represent  the  dialectical  form  current  in  Judaea  (cf .  csp. 
Jn  19i»,  Ac  24S)?  This  is  possible.  For  a  different  view,  see 
below. 

The  exact  relation  borne  by  these  two  forms 
to  one  another,  as  well  as  the  significance  to  be 
attached  to  this  relationship,  raise  a  difficult  pro- 
blem.  The  points  involved  come  to  a  head  in  Mt 
2**,  where  it  is  stated  that  the  child  Jesus  was 
brought  to  Nazareth  that  'it  might  be  fulfilled 
whicn  was  spoken  by  the  prophets,  that  he  should 
be  called  a  Nazarene '  (Nafiwpcuot).  Of  the  various 
explanations  of  this  passage  that  have  been  pro- 
posed the  most  important  are:  (1)  those  Uiat 
connect  it  with  the  Hebrew  word  ne^r  ('branch,* 
'sprout') in  the  Messianic  passage,  Is  IP.  (2)  The 
interesting  view  of  Hitzig  that  Na^a^/Kuot  (Ac  24^) 
was  suggested  by  ina  in  the  (unpointed)  text  of 
Is  49*  regarded  aA=au>^6/i€voi  {*  those  who  are  being 
saved')  m  contradistinction  to  dxoXKj^fuvoi  (1  (Do 
jia.  ji « them  that  are  perishing  *).  Later  the  word 
mxs  was  taken  to  be  a  singular  to  correspond  with 
the  parallel  isy  ('servant^,  and  applied  to  Jesus 
(with  a  play  upon  the  place-name  Nazareth).  This 
is  very  ingenious,  but  hardly  convincing.  It  would 
be  better  to  suppose  that  the  (unpointed)  n^u  of 
the  passage  was  read  n^sq,  the  Heb.  form  implied, 
as  Dalman  thinks,  by  'Saj^wpaios,  and  applied  by 
Jewish-Christian  exegesis  to  Jesus.  {  (3)  Cheyne§ 
doubts  whether  Nazareth  was '  originally  the  name 
of  a  town  (or  villa^)  at  all.'  The  earlier  and  more 
correct  form  of  the  word  is  Nazara,  implying  a 
Heb.  form  "Vfi  (or  n^^,  also  desiderated  by  the 
Talmudic  *i^3) :  and  this  again  is  a  by-form  of  the 
same  word  which  enters  into  the  second  element 
of  the  name  Gennesar  (Gennesaret).  This  Nazara  is 
really  a  name  of  Galilee,  and  Na^aypacos=GaliIa>an. 
The  word  of  the  *  prophets '  referred  to  in  Mt  2" 
becomes,  on  this  view.  Is  9^'-  ('  the  land  of  Zebulun, 
and  the  land  of  Naphtali  .  .  .  Galilee  of  the  Gen- 
tiles')  rather  than  Is  IP. 

It  seems  clear  from  the  NT  data  that  the  term 
'  Nazarene '  was  an  early  designation  applied  to 
Jesus  and  His  disciples  generally.  It  thus  was  the 
Jewish  (Oriental)  equivalent  of  the  specifically 
Grentile  term  '  Christian.'  '  Nazarene '  was  not  the 
title  given  by  the  Christians  of  Palestine  to  them- 
selves, but  by  others  outside  the  Christian  fellow- 
ship. The  names  for,  and  used  by,  themselves 
were  much  more  probably  such  as  '  believers,' || 

*  It  occurs  again  only  in  Lk  S4i',  where,  however,  the  reading 
is  doubtful  (AD  read  N«^^«<X 

t  Cf.  such  forms  as  nr]^  (I  K  17^  in  Bibl.  Hebrew. 

t  The  verse  so  interpreted  would  run :  '  It  is  too  light  a  thing 
that  tiiou  shouldest  be  my  servant  to  raise  up  the  tribes  of 
Jacob,  and  (shouldest  be)  the  Nazarene  ("nxj)  to  restore  Israel ; 
I  wni  also  give  thee  for  a  light  of  the  Gentiles,*  etc  This  is  one 
of  the  Servant-passages  which  was  undoubtedly  applied  to 
Jesus  in  early  Jewish-Christian  circles.    Cf.  Lk  2^. 

I  Developing  a  theory  suggested  by  Neubauer  and  Gratz. 
See  SBi,  col.  8360,  s.v.  '  Nazareth.' 

D  See  Fatth.  It  is  always  imporUnt  to  distinguish  the  names 
used  by  a  body  of  itself  from  those  given  by  outsiders.  Another 
case  is  probably  *  Pharisees,'  Heb.  DT'TS  =  (?)  'separatists.' 
Their  own  name  for  themselves  in  the  earlier  period  may  have 
been  Ifdtidtm,  *  pious ' :  later,  such  terms  as  D*5?q  *  wise,'  TD7n 
03n,'Un  'colleague,'  were  used.  Cf.  also  remark  on  Ebionites 
at  end  of  article. 
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■brethren'  leg.  Ac  fl"),  'saints'  (v.",  etc.),  'elect.' 
In  time  'KozareDe'  seems  to  have  aei|uired  a 
somewhat  contemptuouH  or,  at  any  iat«,  hostile 
:e  [ct.  Jn  I"*).    The  followers  of '  the  Naiareue ' 


Moved  by  these  Influences,  the  Jewiah-Christians 
neem  to  have  transformed  the  title  Safapiirit^- 
which  had  now  become  in  the  mouths  of  their 
opponents  an  opprobrious  one— into  the  honorific  one 
ISataifiauii,  and  to  have  subetitoted  the  latt«T  for 
the  former.  In  this  way,  at  any  rate,  Mt.  neeras 
to  turn  tiie  edge  of  tlio  reproatli  levelleil  at  tlie 
Cbristiau  Messiah  in  the  characteristically  Jewish- 
Palestinian  designation  of  Jesus  as  '  the  Nazarene ' 
(nrtnsTO^).  Assuming,  then,  that  the  term  Nofwpaibi 
banhonorifictitleeclttcedinthb-way  by  the  Jewish- 
Christians  themselves,  it  remains  to  elucidate  the 
process  by  which  the  form  was  arrived  at,  and  its 
exact  significance. 

Nafupaiai  may  be  a  Greek  form  of  niifrtrd  (K7^),t 
the  Aram,  equivalent  of  the  Heh.  Messianic  term 
TO  'Branch'  or  'Shoot.'  The  selection  of  this 
partjcalar  Messianic  term  was  dictated  by  the 
necessity  of  finding  a  counter-term  to  Nai;apririt. 
Naftopofoi  is  thus  an  honorific  title  given  by  the 
disciples  themselvea  to  Jesus,  and  exnresaea  the 
conviction  that  He  was  the  tKfcr  of  Is  II'— the 
'Branch'  of  Messianic  Prophecy.  Its  application 
to  members  of  the  Christian  comrnanity  naturally 
followed.    See  also  following  article. 

S.  '  Natarene'  at  a  community -dexignation. —It 
is  clear  not  only  from  Ac  24'  but  also  from  Mt  2" 
that  the  Christian  communities  of  Palestine,  and 
oven  outsiders,  at  'first  bore  the  name  of  '  Naia- 
renes.'  The  Jwriter  of  Mt  2=  evidently  belonged 
t«  a  community  so  designated.  The  name  is,  of 
coarse,  specifically  Jewish,  and  it  remained  the 
characteristic  Oriental- Jewish  term  for  Christians 
generally  le.g.  in  the  Talmud),  though  primarily  it 
was  the  Jewish  Christians  of  Palestine  who  were 
thought  of.  An  interesting  piece  of  early  evidence 
of  this  usage  has  in  recent  years  come  to  light 
in  the  Palestinian  recension  j:  of  the  ShtmoneK 
Etreh.  As  is  well  known,  the  I2th  of  these 
'Benedictions'  contains  the  famous  imprecation 
on  'slanderers'  or  'heretics.'  In  the  Palestinian 
version  an  explicit  reference  is  made  to  '  Naiar- 
eneaand  .Sectaries'  (in(n(m).g  Though  the  clause 
cont^niag  the.ie  words  may  not  l^Iong  to  the 
earliest  form  of  the  prayer  (early  2nd  cent.  A.D.),  it 
is,  at  any  rate,  not  very  much  later.  Jerome  (Ep. 
112}  makes  nllusion  to  the  use  of  this  'curNing' 
prayer  in  the  Jewish  synagogues  throughout  Uie 

A  iTewish-Christion  sect  of  'Nazarenes'  is  re- 
ferred to  both  by  Jerome  and  Epiiihanius.  They 
are  apparently  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Ebion- 
ites,  though  very  little  exact  information  is  extant 
concerning  them.ll 

"  The  GnlllBBikn  population  seeinB  la  hsve  been  bv  no  indns 
Ittlct  in  canylna  oul  Mrt«ia  Isml  enaitmcnta  r«rinl«l  u  ini- 
portiuiC  by  Hie  lUbbls.  A  le&ng  of  diriniat,  IF  not  ot  con- 
tAiDpt.  of  Uie  Omlilauin  population  artina  to  have  pRvilled  In 
Rabbinical  dralu.    For  ■  full  and  nilnnte  invMtintion  or  the 
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t  Or  nther  the  ndJectlTal  Ic 


irord  M-JIS)  llguanntoHl  by  the  Syr.  jJO  J-™rcii;M(Hpb. 
WJ( :  gee  I^yne-Broilh,  7a«.  ml.  ita.         •* 


1  Discovered  by  Prof,  a,  Bchcchtiir  omonn  (be  Cairo  Genliih 
USB,  and  puhllghed  bj'  blm  la  Uie  JQR,  toI.  i.  |1S«S]  pp.  tM- 

i  Set,  further,  on  art,  by  the  jireneDt  nrltcr  In  Chardi  and 
Sipiageyvt,  vol,  v.  [1903]  p.  107 (f.  ("The  Jewiih  PraTer  againrt 


■  •  Naiirene  ■  in  HaWtarf 
jyUulhe)ini'Jii^3andla 


,t  ga  (eep.  Zahn,  UKIS) ; 


ko^^S^bove)' 


DB,  the  EBi,  and  ^£ :  '  Noiaretl 
HauibUTBerV  HE  ;  the  Comm.  ■ 
J.  Uilevy,  Studu  Eoangdliiiw, 
a  uioflt  valuable  and  sugB'eJjtive 

Heubauor,  Giog.  diT  Talmud.  1 _..    .__    _ 

(Socnd  La.  IltSS).  The  biiarra  theory  aa  !□  the  eiielence  of 
pre-CliriUian  'NauroneB'  Ht  fortli  by  W.  B.  SmltJi.  Dcr  eor- 
ehritUie/H  Jitut  (IKW),  does  not  I'oli  Idi  discuHion  here. 

U.  H.  Box. 

H&ZABETH  (t>a{apA,  Na^apdr,  NaiapiO,  Kafap^rJ. 
— The  town  of  Naa^teth,  the  modem  en-NHfira, 
was  situated  in  Lower  Galilee,  61  miles  almost  due 
west  of  Mount  Tabor,  and  nearly  as  far  in  a  soutli- 
westerly  direction  from  Kefr  Kenna,  the  site  that 
is  usually  identified  with  Cana  of  Galilee.  The 
road  that  ascends  from  the  latter  place  winds 
through  the  high  valley  in  which  Nazareth  lies, 
and  divides  a  short  distance  south  of  the  town,  the 
south-eastern  branch  finding  its  way  to  Jeireel, 
and  thence  down  the  valley  to  Beth-slieau  aud  the 
Jordan,  the  western  crossing  the  low  pass  of  the 
Samaritan  hills,  by  ancient  Megiddo,lo]oin eventu- 
ally the  great  trunk  road  north  and  south,  on  die 
plain  by  the  sea.  The  town  itself,  however,  lay 
retired  from  the  great  highways  of  commerce, 
though  within  easy  reach,  almost  within  sight  of 
them ;  and  its  secluded  position  explains  the 
absence  of  any  mention  of  Kaiareth  in  the  OT  or 
Josephus.  The  modem  village,  irilh  a  population 
of  seven  or  eight  thousand,  clings  to  the  foot  of  the 
hill.     But  the  ancient  town  seems  to  have  spread 


considerably  higher  up  the  slope,  and  from  '  the 
brow  of  the  hill  on  which  the  city  w  ■—■■-' 
(Lk  4»),  1600  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  s 


the  finest  views  in  Palestine  is  sud  to  be  obtained, 
embracing  on  the  one  side  the  valley  of  the  Jordan 
and  the  mountains  of  Giieod,  and  on  the  other  the 
blue  waters  of  the  Mediierronean,'' 

That  in  our  Lord's  time  Nazaretli  was  a  place  of 
considerable  importance  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  alwavB  referred  to  in  the  N'T  as  a  city 
(roXii,  Mt  2",  Lk  1"  2'-  »)  not  a  village  (ru/Lj,). 
It  was  in  touch  witii,  but  not  harassed  by  the 
currents  of  popular,  commercial,  or  political  life. 
And  there  appears  to  be  no  real  justification  for 
the  belief  that  Nazareth  or  its  people  were  in 
any  sen-ie  insignificant  or  despised. f  'flie  words  of 
Nathanael  (Jn  l"),  which  have  given  currency  to 
tills  view,  are  perhaps  niisunderi^tood.  He  must 
himself  have  shared  the  universally  accented  belief 
that  the  Christ  could  come  only  from  Uetlilehem 
(cf,  Mt2",  Jn  7")  i  and  if  his  language  is  intended 
to  express  disdain,  it  is  no  more  than  that  of  the 
polished  town-dweller  for  the  uncultivated  rural 
i>opnIation  who  know  notliing  of  liis  artificial  rules 
of  propriety  and  manners.  As  to  the  Athenian 
every  native  of  Baotia  was  a  duliard,  so  to  the 
refined  habilai  of  Jerusalem  the  rustic  of  Galilee 
may  well  have  appeared  uncouth  and  contemptible. 
These  charocten.itics  might  not  iriiprobaltly  have 
become  accentuated  in  the  case  of  Nazareth,  owinj; 
toitswithdraivn  position  in  a  self-contained  ujilanil 
valley.  Under  any  circumstances  Mathnnnel's 
words  bear  witness  only  to  a  personal  opinion, 
and  are  no  evi<lence  of  a  widespread  or  general 
Wiet. 

With  the  exception  of  the  events  of  the  early 
mbistry  recorded  in  Lk  4'"'',  the  direct  references 
to  Nazareth  in  the  Gospels  are  all  associated 
with  the  birth  and  boyhood  of  Jesus.  It  was  to 
Nazareth  that  the  angel  Gabriel  was  sent,  to  Mary 

•  For  a  desciipCion  of  Namreth  and  its  ille  aee  O.  A.  Smilh, 
BOBL.  London,  IBM,  p.  132  fl.  i  Baedeker's  Palrtliar  ;  FElf 
Mnne{ri,i.  pp.SM  (.,S75-Tlt,3M  f. ;  A.  P.  BUnlev,.fP,l.flndon, 
iseo,  p.  SBJil. ;  c(.  W,  Banday,  Hamd  Sit"  «/  tlir.  lioKprli, 
Oitord.  1903,p.4et..  nithptatea;  ^tmt^.Biueatiani^Chriit, 
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His  mother  (Lk  l'^) ;  and  tliither  His  parentH  cams 
to  find  n  liome  after  the  flight  into  Egypt  (Mt  2"). 
From  Nazareth  thev  jonraeyed  into  Jadica  for 
the  purpoae  of  the  Koninn  enrolment  (Lk  2»),  re- 
tDmmg  to  the  same  city  when  the  reqairemunts  of 
the  Jewish  law  for  the  piirification  of  Mor^  had 
been  gatislicd  (2").  Twelve  years  later  a  Himilar 
vinit  to  Jerusalem,  in  accordance  with  Hih  parents' 
annual  practice  (2"''),  and  return  to  Nazareth  (v."}, 
make  it  evident  that  the  home  during  this  ^riod 
hod  been  at  the  latter  town.  Un  the  occaHioa  of 
His  baptiani,  it  is  from  Nazareth  that,  according  to 
St.  Mark  (1'),  Christ  came  to  the  Jordan  ;  the  other 
Synoptists  merely  Blat«  that  the  journey  was  made 
from  Galilee  (Mt  3"),  or  name  uo  place  (Lk  3>>J. 
His  early  iifc,  therefore,  was  spent  at  Nazareth, 
luid  only  in  coaseqnence  of  the  opposition  aroused 
by  Bis  prea^^hing  in  the  sytingot,nie  and  the 
murderous  attempt  upon  His  life  (Lk  4™-)  did 
He  ahandoD  Nazareth  and  take  up  His  ahode  at 
Capernaani  (Mt  4").  Thenceforward  He  does  not 
appear  to  have  visited,  or  to  have  had  any  direct 
relations  with,  His  former  home.  Its  name, 
however,  continued  to  cling  to  Him,  and  by  that 
designation  He  isknown  to  the  'molljtades'  at 

B  the  name  when  he  calls  NathanFiel  to  Jesns 
(Jn  1") ;  and  later  ill  the  history  it  is  employed  by 
Peter  at  Cirsarea  (Ac  10")  as  a  well-known  title 
with  which  Gentiles  also  wonld  be  familiar. 

The  pndH  lonb  oF  the  word  uid  ICs  iil|fDlfl<atlcin  ire  felkke 
DDcert^ii.  In  Cwo  puiue*  (MC 1",  Lk  4'")  Che  oldcrt  MSB  ruul 
V^Mfi,  uA  u«  toUowed  by  ell  recent  edIWn.  ElMWhere  Jn 
the  SrHiptls  OnpeliWII  pfJDtNa^uiT,  with  Ihe  exception  of 
lItil"(N>Eiv<r)i  71ao)ienil«4nut(K>Ci>WcoiulMentSyin^1 
pMe*gei  of  llAtwewuidLake(exoeptNa^«^,u«bovc),  dildlnff 
wUh  ntetence  to  the  luuv  of  Iha  Isttcr  n  note  (on  Lk  1»)  thai 
oD  ■  eompufaoB  of  ■]■  toe  tutuioa  in  which  the  nunc  o^an 
in  Bb  Lake,  Including  Ac  10*,  the  dedilon  mint  be  thit  tbe 
ErugelM  wnte  Umiiiul  not  Vulmfir,  t  variable  uuae  between 
the  two  (onoi  being  lD«>nccltah4t.*  In  Harii  uid  John  the 
fonn  NbCw-  and  In  Acta  H^ui'l  ii  aoBpted  by  aJl  with  the 
mare  ancient  Uae  land  In  Kkl'tlwknn  K>Cw.  iarocndlQ 
AP.  Dr.Hoit*1aD«tatntliatInelghtoutaf tbeelevenpanuei 
In  tlM  Oonieb  the  Codes  Sannllei^I  baa  Nata<«l,  bat  thMChe 
Aam  ■  haa  Uttle  other  atCMMlon.-  It  would  wem  probable 
that  the  TMlatlou  In  apelllns.  when  thev  are  not  merely  uxi- 
dental,  are  dne  to  local  or  dialectic  peculhritlo,*  and  Ive  to  be 
U>  the  traimnlttera  al_  the  tradHjon  or  the  copyiito  ol 


OOQcl  nes  only  ItaCa^.k  (Mk  1< 

John  have  always  HmifttmH  (Mt  S" 
haa  both  in  hie  qomi{-,nt;;,  4H 


there  any  important  difference  ol  nndlDg,  Neither  thn  noun 
nor  Che  adjective  Is  found  in  the  Eptotlea  or  tbe  Book  of  Revela- 
tion. 

niere  is  no  airmmcnt.  lurain.  with  regard  to  the  meaning-  or 
derlvaUon  ol  the  name.  It.  Matthew  km  in  the  return  to 
Maaaieth  a  lulBlment  o(  Uip  prophec; 


impoatlble.  although  it  hardiy'mni- 
inij  of  coune  no  rnifh  thonght  wm  In 


}r  la  intended 

ight  a  connetlan  with  tlie  root  m 
In  the  ■mw  ol  kttpinn  tcalA  or  gturd ;  e.g.  Dr.  Swcle  woaM 
Mlow  DelltBch  and  balman  in  explaining  Nannth  to  mean 
■walch-tower.'  j    This  would  imply  either  that  the  town  ttaell 


.•(•,1-r,  nt>i   quod  4 


MtMjadhlb 

mSoSawm ,-„  — 

',  <nlt«:— ■TbeerMt 
I  when  tabnlatHl  pmentali  tile  amblEUlt, 
ouCaat  ot  the  Ulninry  In  HC  l/,  (41^  ar 


■dhibnUw _  — 

m  fluctoaBe  incndlMIe  ttL' 
and  tlbbiMli  {Ig  IV), 

— ■— -    ■—-   "■"----((ortheBpeltli 
ibWt 


Mabw^b .,.-   

liUtim;  Na{«i)  in  Ut  'ItOl"}.  the  only  later  plife  Ir.  thi^ 
Oi^eli  whei*  tbe  nanw  ocoun.  and  In  Acts ;  and  Na^a^V 

carWnly  ot  probaU]'  In  all  other  piacee '  '"—  "—■ ■  -'- 

Onitil'iH-  «•  OrHugrajAv.  P-  lOo). 
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word  ii 


ims  (ram  che  hi 
Jie  (ornier  won! 
u  probable.    I 


troat  111,  to  pTMfrre.  prulMt  (Old  Aram.  TJl,  Assyr.  no»n™)," 
BO  that  Naxarcth  !■  the  town  secluded,  protected,  and  the  name 
deKribcaiCfl  poeilion  In  a  valley  lurrouiided  by  hills-  The  won] 
might  also  bs  eiplained  aa  a  NIpbal  partidple  □(  111,  Tii,  with 
Che  same meanli^ df  'confined.'  'shut  In';  compare  the  odjec- 

r  In  Greek,  t.ff.  ]\l^'iuii;  l.i.,  Tntux^la^M,  fiS30^t-Ur- 
i«T;,  Mvn;>,  eto. ;  or  a  dental,  e.g.  TlisTi^.  But  "iBK  a 
rcprosenled  by  Ziyfrn  in  On  IpO.  A  derivation  (rom  113, 
denom.  of  ">'?],  hw  olio  been  niggeated ;  Nomrelh  would  then 
be  '  the  Wwn  ol  tbe  Noaritea.'  I'll  becomea  in  lbs  Orerli  ol 
the  SeptuagtnC  ••t/,  ni;,^w.    Compare  the  modem  name  of 


LinntATDML—In  iddiUon  to  tbe  rclerencei  ^[iv-en  ahovt,  the 

Koblnson.  BRP.  London,  ISll.  IIL  pp.  183':ittl ;  A.  Edereheim, 
Mfr  and  Timri  nf  Jeiiit  Uie  Meiriah,  London,  18B3,  i.  pp.  ItG- 
lUt,  4MIf. :  Cunningham  QriUc,  Uolf  Land  and  Ike  Biblr, 
London.  1SS7,  ch.  mix. ;  O.  1b  Uardr,  BUI.  ii  Saiartlh  tt  4a 
■u  «n«uafr...  fa,!..  ISOfc  A.  S.  GEDEN. 

HAZIBITB  (Heb.  nSzir),  in  AV  spelled  ■  Nazar- 
ite,'  means  etymologically  'ono  separated,'  a  re- 
ligious devotee.  The  historical  references  are  in 
Judges  (IS"'  the  case  of  Samson)  and  Am  2"-  ''j 
the  '  law  of  the  Nazirite'  is  found  InNuS.  A  com- 
parison of  these  passages  reveals  tiie  fuet  that  there 
was  considerable  dillerence  between  the  earlier 
and  the  later  type  of  Nozirite.  Sam»on  had  been 
'  a  Nazirite  unto  God  from  his  mother's  womb '  ( Jg 
16") ;  Uis  Nazirate  was  lifelong,  and  due  not  to 
any  vow,  bat  to  the  appointment  of  God  (13''  *■  •■ '). 
In  his  case  the  abstinence  from  wine,  which  is 
emphasized  in  the  *law  of  the  Nazirite,'  is  not 
specified,  and  the  avoidance  of  contact  witli  the 
dead  is  apparently  excluded.  On  the  other  hand, 
great  stress  ia  laid  on  the  hair  licing  left  unshorn 
even  from  childhood  (vv.*-''- ").  This,  which  may 
l>e  taken  to  be  the  most  marked  feature  of  a 
Nazirite  in  early  times,  rests  upon  the  belief  that 
the  hair  is  part  of  a  man's  vital  Iiein^,',  and  a 
symbol  of  his  vitality,  Tlins  to  let  it  grow  un- 
polled or  to  oITer  it  in  sacriiice  was  an  expression 
of  the  devotion  of  the  entire  manhood  to  God. 
Prom  the  reference  in  Amos  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  Nazirites  formed  a  numerona  class  in  the 
8th  cent. ,  and  that  abstinence  from  wine  was  then  a 
marked  feature  in  their  outward  life.  According 
to  W.  R.  Smith  [Prophets  of  Isr.  84),  this  prohibi- 
tion 'was  nndoubteul^  a  religious  protest  against 
Canitanite  civilization  in  favour  of  tlie  ainiple  life 
of  ancient  times.  This  appears  most  clearly  in 
the  case  of  the  Recliabites,  who  had  received  from 
their  father  Jonadah  the  double  precept  never  to 
drink  wine  and  never  to  give  up  tlieir  wandering 
pastoral  life  for  a  residence  in  cities  (Jer  31).' 

The  '  law  of  the  Nazirite'  describes  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Nazirite,  the  ceremonies  to  1>o  observed 
on  the  accidental  interruption  of  liis  vow,  and  the 
sacrifices  to  be  olTered  at  its  lerniination.  It  is 
clear  that  the  vow  is  now  contemplated  as  one 
which  might  be  taken  for  a  specified  tune  only.  A 
pBsita!;e  in  Josephus  [BJ II.  XV.  I)  suggests  that  in 
his  time  thirty  days  was  regarded  as  the  minimum 
duration  of  tbe  vow.  It  included  three  points : 
abstinence  from  intoxicating  drink  of  every  kind, 
nnd  from  the  fruit  of  the  vine  in  any  form, 
avoidance  of  all  contact  ^itli  the  dead,  nnd  the 
letting  the  hair  grow  with  a  view  to  offerin"  it  on 
the  sacred  fire  [Nn  6").  Accidental  defilement 
was  followed  by  seven  days  of  nncleanneas,  after 
which  the  period  recommenced,  and  the  vow  was 
■  CI.  O.  A.  Cooke,  JVcrtA  StmOlt  /luerfpttou,  pp.  IBS,  ISS ; 
Oj/.  Bri.  Lex.  I.e.  lu. 
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renewed  with  elaborate  and  costly  rites.  In  like 
manner  the  termination  of  the  vow  is  marked  by 
ofterings  and  libations,  and  specially  by  the  shav- 
ing of  the  hair  *  at  the  door  of  the  tent  of  meet- 
ing/ followed  by  its  being  *  put  on  the  fire  which 
is  under  the  sacrifice  of  peace-ofiferings  *  (vv. "*"**). 
*  After  that  the  Nazirite  may  drink  wine.'  *It 
appears  most  probable  that  the  combination  of 
observances  in  the  law  is  not  ancient,  that  in  the 
regulations  for  the  Nazirite  of  later  times  we  see  a 
fusion  of  several  originally  distinct  customs,  which, 
like  many  others,  had  lost  much,  and,  in  some 
cases,  all  of  their  original  meaning '  (G.  B.  Gray, 
ad  loc. ).  *  Through  this  change,  however,  it  lost 
its  value  ;  in  old  times  it  was  Jehovah  who  raised 
up  the  Nazirites  as  He  did  the  prophets.  These 
were  men  of  God,  ensamples  of  the  genuine  Israelite 
God-pleasing  life,  and  therefore  of  great  signifi- 
cance for  the  whole  people.  Under  the  Law  the 
Nazirate  had  sunk  to  a  private  practice  of  asceti- 
cism, through  which  the  individual  obtains  favour 
from  God  *  (Benzinger). 

Later  allusions  to  the  practice  of  the  Nazirite 
vow  are  found  in  1  Mac  3**,  and  in  Jos.  Ant,  XIX. 
vi.  1,  BJ  II.  XV.  1  (case  of  Berenice).  John  the 
Baptist,  in  some  respects  at  least,  resembled  the 
Nazirites  (Lk  1^';  ci.  the  account  of  James  the 
Just  in  Eus.  HE  ii.  xxiii.  3).  It  has  been  supposed 
by  some  that  the  vow  taken  by  St.  Paul  at 
denchresB,  and  discharged  by  him  at  the  Temple, 
was  Nazirite  in  its  character  (Ac  18**,  cf.  21**"*) ; 
but  the  information  given  in  the  Acts  b  not 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  conclusion  (see  Knowling, 
ad  loc. i  in  Easpos.  Gr.  Test,). 

LiTBRATDRS.— Spencer,  de  Lm.  Heb,  in.  L  6;  G.  6.  Qray, 
'Numbers'  in  Intemat.  Crit.  Com,;  W.  B.  Smith,  Prophets, 
p.  84  f.,  RSi  p.  832 f. ;  W.  B.  Harper,  *  Amoe  and  Hoeea'  in 
Intemat.  Crit.  Com.  p.  liff.,  56f.;  Benzinger,  Heb.  Arch.  pp. 
429  ff. ;  art.  •  Nazirite '  in  Hastings'  DB.         C.  A.  ScOTT. 

NECESSITT.— We  exclude  from  this  article  all 
problems  not  directly  raised  by  the  Four  Gospels. 

1.  Necessity  and  the  Divine  nature.  —  Meta- 
physicians distinguish  between  (1)  contingent  ex- 
istence, and  (2)  necessary  existence.  A  thing 
exists  contingently^  of  wnich  the  beginning  or 
end  or  change  can  be  conceived.  A  thing  exists 
necessarily,  of  which  neither  the  beginning,  nor 
the  end,  nor  the  change  can  be  conceived.  The 
Universe  exists  contingently^  for  we  can  imagine 
its  annihilation  ;  the  laws  of  Nature  also  exist 
contingently,  for  we  can  imagine  them  altered. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  laws  of  Reason,  of  Mathe- 
matics, and  of  (fundamental)  Morality  exist  neces- 
sarihjy  for  we  can  imagine  no  beginnmg  or  end  or 
change  in  them. 

Thus  there  never  was,  or  will  be,  or  could  be,  a  time  when 
things  which  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  could  be  unequal  to 
one  another.  Nor  can  we  imagine  a  time,  or  a  world,  in  which 
cruelty  would  be  other  than  odious,  and  lyine  other  than  con* 
temptlble.  If  cruelty  and  deceit  were  seated  on  the  throne  of 
the  universe,  they  would  still  be  what  they  are,  odious  and 
contemptible  ;  and  benevolence  and  truth,  their  opposites, 
would  still  be  what  they  are,  admirable  and  praiseworthy. 
Time  and  the  vicissitudes  of  things  can  make  no  difference  to 
the  laws  of  Reason  and  the  Moral  Law.  These  are  eternally 
and  immutably  true, — true  not  only  to  the  human  mind,  but  to 
every  rational  mind  that  does  or  can  exist ;  valid  not  only  in 
this  universe  but  in  all  possible  universes. 

There  exists,  therefore,  a  body  of  eternal  and 
necessary  truth.  But  this  conception  of  necessary 
truth  carries  with  it  the  further  conception  of 
necessary  Being,  or  necessary  Substance.  A  truth 
cannot  exist  as  it  were  '  m  the  air,'  or  in  an 
infinite  void :  it  must  be  true  to  some  mind. 
And  since  the  truths  in  question  are  independent 
of  all  created  minds,  there  must  exist  some 
Eternal  Uncreated  Mind,  to  which  these  truths 
are  eternally  true.  Moreover,  since  the  truths  are 
partly  moral  truths,  this  Mind  must  be  moral,  or, 


to  use  the  language  of  religion,  holy.  Now  it  is 
obvious  that  to  this  Infinito  Mind  the  predicate 
of  necessary  existence  belongs  in  a  higher  degree 
than  it  belongs  to  what  is  called  necessary  truth. 
The  laws  or  truths  which  are  called  necessary 
derive  their  necessary  character  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  the  laws  of  His  Mind ;  but  He,  the 
Ultimate  and  Absolute  Mind  itself,  exists  with 
a  degree  of  necessity  transcending  theirs.  They 
inhere  in  Him,  not  He  in  them,  and  consequently 
He,  the  Infinite,  Absolute,  Ultimate  Substance, 
is  not  only  necessarily  existent,  but  also  self- 
existent. 

The  self-existence,  or  necessary  existence,  of  the 
One  True,  Living,  Personal  God  is  a  fundamental 
doctrine  of  Scripture.  It  was  taught,  according 
to  the  traditional  exegesis  of  Ex  3^S  to  Moses  at 
the  bush,  and  our  Lord  endorsed  this  view  of 
the  meaning  of  the  Mosaic  revelation  (Jn  8"^). 
According  to  the  Johannine  theology  (with  which 
the  Pauline  is  in  essential  agreement),  necessary 
existence  belongs  primarily  and  originally  to  the 
Father,  who  is  emphatically  6  Oedi  (with  the 
article),  and  the  Livmg  One  (6  j^Qy  rariip,  Jn  6"). 
To  Jesus  also,  as  consubstantial  Son,  belongs 
eternal  and  necessary  existence  (8").  He  has  '  life 
in  himself'  (5^),  and  is  to  creatures  *  the  resuiTec- 
tion  and  the  life'  (11»).  Yet  He  has  this  *life  in 
himself'  by  derivation  from  the  Father  (5*  6"), 
and  consequently  is  (in  this  aspect)  an  Effect,  of 
which  the  Father  is  the  Cause.* 

2.  Necessity  and  the  Divine  freedom.  —  The 
Divine  freedom,  though  absolute  in  the  sense 
that  God  is  free  to  achieve  all  that  is  possible, 
is  limited  by  the  laws  of  necessary  truth  and 
necessary  surotance  as  defined  in  §  1.  Thus,  since 
the  laws  of  Reason  are  etemall^r  valid,  He  can- 
not achieve  the  essentially  irrational,  or  (what 
is  really  the  same  thing)  the  essentially  im- 
possible. For  instance.  He  cannot  annihilate  the 
past,  or  make  the  angles  of  a  i)lane  triangle  un- 
equal to  two  right  angles.  Similarly,  since  He  is 
a  necessary  Substance,  He  cannot  will  His  own 
annihilation  ;  and  since  He  is  the  supreme  neces- 
sary Good  (Mk  10'^),  He  cannot  cease  to  be  good, 
or  will  what  is  evil. 

The  neceraary  character  of  the  Divine  perfections  is  fully 
recoflrnized  in  Scripture  t  (Ps  102W-27,  Mai  3«,  Nu  2319,  He  13», 
Ja  IH),  as  also  is  the  doctrine  that  God's  freedom  is  limited  by 
His  character.  All  that  is  worthy  of  Him,  He  can  perform,  but 
deceit,  cruelty,  and  injustice  are  to  Him  impossible  (On  18^, 
Job  83  etc.). 

8.  Necessity  and  the  laws  of  Nature.— It  is  an 
important  corollary  of  the  Divine  freedom,  that 
the  laws  of  Nature  do  not  possess  immutable  and 
necessary  validity.  So  far  from  Nature  being 
a  self  -  contained  system  of  blind,  inexorable, 
materialistically  determined  forces,  it  is  a  realm 
of  Providence,  in  which  a  Being  friendly  to  man 
guides  the  course  of  events  providentially,  with 
the  object  of  securing  ultimately  to  each  inaividual 
hb  proper  good  (Mt  IQ^-). 

In  both  Testaments  the  laws  and  operations  of  Nature  are 
reffarded  as  expressions  of  Jehovah's  free  wiU  (On  1,  Ps  104, 
Job  26,  Mt  b"^  €^-  etc.),  and  consequently  as  capable  of  being 
providentially  or  miraculously  interfered  vrith  (Ex  3-15,  etc.). 
The  NT  lays  particular  stress  upon  Christ's  control  over  the 
forces  of  Nature  (Jn  21iff-,  Mt  14»ff-  etc. ;  see  esp.  Lk  «»  '  Who 
then  is  this  that  conunandeth  even  the  winds  and  water,  and 
they  obey  him?'). 

4.  Necessity  and  human  affairs.— The  recogni- 
tion of  Grod  as  the  sole  Absolute  and  Ultimate 
Being,  excludes  the  heathen  conception  of  an  in- 
scrutable Fate  or  Necessity  {&vdyKJi)  to  which 
gods  and  men  are  subject,  but  it  does  not  of  it- 

♦  Quite  Scriptural,  therefore,  is  the  Greek  theology  which 
regards  the  Father  as  turtt,  and  the  Son  and  Spirit  as  alnariL, 

t  The  perfections  of  the  Son  of  Ood  have  the  same  necessary 
character  as  tho#e  of  the  Father  (see  He  IS^). 
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Belt   exc^lude   tlie   doctrine   of   Thxulog'Kal   Deter- 
minUm  as  taught  bv  Calvin.      Tlie  advocates  of 
this  view  r&n  appeal  pli       ~ ' 
number  of  NT  passages. 


a  a  considerable 


™):  io»'t 


It  beliei 


blinded  their  eja,  «nd  hardened  their  himrt ' ; 
Uum.  I  pimj'  not  tor  tbe  world ' :  1T1> '  not  one  of 
but  tha  tan  of  perdition,  thnt  the  scriptun  mil 
to.  13U  1T>I,  Ut  Sffl).  Even  in  the  S^nopCla  we 
'nolo  yon  ItiapveD  to  knov  Uie  oiyBteiie*  of  t 
hnTO,  bill  to  Dum  it  it  not  ffioeat'  etc.  i  18^  ^  it 


ud  in  bHTV  IMten '  (Ut  tl>^ :  '  it  b  not  Uie  nill  at  yam  FiCber 
vhleh  (■  Id  harm,  that  on*  at  Uhh  little  oitee  sbould  periih ' 
(U") ;  ■  And  I.  If  I  ba  Httml  up,  wUl  draw  oU  wn  unto  nu  Hit ' 
iJalff>):ef.  lTtE«-OodwidhaveaaiMntobeuved.  um  lo 
eosic  onto  ibt  knawlsdBO  ot  tb«  tniUi.' 

Since,  however,  aome  reject  (Jod's  benevolent  pnr. 
poae,  and  refuse  to  be  saved  (Mt  25"  aff",  Jo  17"), 
It  follows  that  the  liunian  will  iafret,  and  that 
the  apparently  deterministic  passages  of  SiTiptare 
must  be  so  interpreted  as  to  leave  room  for  human 
freedom.  We  are  led,  therefore,  te  some  sudi  view 
as  this,  that  only  the  main  ertnt>  of  haman  history 
are  abiolutely  determined  beforehand.  The  pertom 
by  tukom,  and  the  tima  mhen,  the  DiviTte  purposes 
art  to  be  rralited,  arc  not  predetermined  absolutely, 
but  only  conditionally.  Thus  God  willed  condi- 
tionally that  the  Chosen  People  should  play  the 
leading  part  in  winniag  the  world  Ui  the  gospel 
of  Christ  (Is  liO-62,  etc),  but,  when  they  proved 
unfuthful,  tiie  Gentiles  were  called  (Mt  21^  S>'' " 
ete.).  Similarly  tlie  time  of  the  Last  Judgment  is 
not  fixed  absolutely,  but  only  conditionally  (Mk 
13"  compared  with  2  V  3"  RVm).  Applying  the 
same  principle  to  tbe  interpretation  of  the  ap- 
pftreDtly  deterniinLstic  passages  quoted  above,  we 
conclude  that  Eph  I*  3''  etc  refer  mainly  to  con- 
ditional predetermination  ;  that  '  all  that  the 
Father  giveth  me'  (Jn  6")  are  simply  those  whom 
the  Father  foresaw  would  be  genumo  believers  j 
that  tbe  statement  that  'no  one  (t.?.  no  hostile 
power}  shall  snateh  them  out  of  my  hand '  (10") 
does  not  preclude  the  possibility  that  they  may 
tnatch  themselees  out  of  Christ'snand  by  unfaitll- 
fnlness  ;  that  tbe  'drawing'  of  the  Father  (^")  is 
the  attraction  of  Divine  Love,  not  the  Irresistible 
Call  of  Calvinism;  that  the  'I  pray  not  for  the 
world '  of  Jn  17'  is  to  be  read  in  the  light  of  IT^, 
that  llie  'blinding'  and  'hardening'  of  12**  are  a 
penalty  for  past  sin  ;  and  that  even  the  case  of 
Judas  was  not  one  of  individual  predestination. 
The  general  principle  bearing  upon  the  case  of 
Jodfts  is  laid  down  in  Mt  18'  'Woe  unto  the  world 
because  of  occasions  of  stumbling  !  for  it  must 
needs  be  that  the  occAsions  come  ;  bat  woe  to  that 
man  through  whom  the  occasion  cometb.'  That  is 
to  aaf,  in  a  wicked  world  great  crimes  are  morally 
eertain  to  be  committed,  bat  there  is  no  need  for 
any  individual  to  commit  them,  therefore  woe  to 
that  individual  by  whom  they  are  committed.  To 
apply  this  to  the  case  of  Judas— the  world  being 
what  it  was,  alienated  from  God  an<I  full  of 
treachery  and  malice,  lotne  one  was  morally  certain 
to  betray  Jesus  to  death.  But  that  tome  one  need 
not  have  been  Judas.  He  freely  undertook  the  evil 
buBtness,  and  therefore  his  condemnation  is  just 
{Mtssx;. 


S.   The    predetenniiiation  «f  the    events    of 
Chpllt's  life.— Much  atresH  is  laid  by  the  Fourth 

Evangelist  on  the  predetermination  of  tbe  events 
of  Christ's  life,  even  ivitli  regard  to  such  details  aa 
their  precise  dates  and  incidental  ci 
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■w  minuteiilimr] ;  7«  ■  1  M)  not  bet} 
-     —     ■       -  j.et_fulfflled'(it»»i 


ae-(c(.  8«);  1!«  -IJio 
begIorla«l-rbydeat)i): 
>iir^  lot  mv  d«tta] ;  IJl 


this  world  unto  U»  Flithor';  17'  '  Fstlier,  glorlly  thy  Son  [bv 
destta  uid  lenmwClon].  Ihst  thy  Son  mu  elonly  thee. '  Ct. 
>ll  iSXL  m,  Lk  1^,  wblcb  h^  that  Ibe  Tengtb  ot  Ctarlit's 
nilnlAtryusd  thBEimeoFBlidesth  werepndBtennlnod;  klAOIhe 
I'ery  itrong  elpreaBioD  In  LIE  S^  '  Uie  Son  of  nun  iiu]e«l  if  oeth 
i«  U  tuOhier-  ■'-' ■" — "  ' — -  —   ' -  •     ■-  -" -' 


pasBi^eo  th«  Uoguiflc  is  itzongly  predestlnnrlim,  hut,  for  the 
reuoni  given  in  tlK  pmwUog  tection,  ths  prCHnt  writer 
hold!  thst  conditional  prcdeatjaation  li.  For  the  moflt  lAit, 

B.   The  neeetutry   (nlfllment   of  prapheer— 

According  to  tbe  ordinary  view,  it  is  the  nature 
of  the  future  event  that  determines  the  nature  of 
the  prophecy.  Bnt  often  in  the  Gosjiels  it  is  the 
nature  of  tne  prophecy  that  is  regarded  as  deter- 
mining the  nature  of  the  future  event.  'This  con- 
ception is  specially  characteristic  of  the  First  and 
Fourth  Gospels,  but  it  is  not  peculiar  to  them. 

In  Bt.  Miitthii«.  ChriHt  i>  bom  ot  i  tirgin  at  Betblelieni,  Is 
named  Jenu,  «joumi  In  Egypt,  midei  St  Nuueth,  mtgnta  to 
(.'apemsum,  heui  the  vck,  Hp«kfl  in  wvhies,  ent«n  Jerumlem 
riding  on  sa,  It  deicrtAd  by  Uie  disciples,  la  betrayed  and  put 
to  death,  'that  IC  might  be  fulOlled  which  wu  qioken  by  tbe 
Lord  through  the  priqihet '  (Thi  T)«aK  Ti  n<i' rn  n:  Kw^  J,.. 
lir-m,  n.Tj.. :  ao,  wiUi  ilight  rariationi  or  phrase, 
.  12"lS»at«Zfl»i  cr.ZiilS1l"as>lS7*).  SimUarly. 
Ob.  juuD  regarda  the  btindneaa  oF  Israel  as  the  result  o1  a  pro- 
phecy of  laalah  (IZ>,  relerrlng  to  la  «•)  i  the  betrayal  ot  Jenii 
•a  happening  '  Uiat  the  aortpture  (Ct.  Pa  IK)  might  be  lulfllled ' 
(Tw  i  yfaf/,  T^wxWO :  the  prtvsltmt  hatred  ot  Jciua  a*  coming 
■  to  mai  that  the  word  may  be  fulfilled  that  In  written  in  their 
taw  [Tli.  In  Pi  3SU  Sfftirney  bated  me  without  a  caute.-  See 
alao  Jn  17",  where  'tbe  ion  of  penliUon'  periabca  'that  the 


::a-s 


ted  by  the  prophecy,  '  The  v  parted  m. 


Without  entering  deeply  into  tbe  philosophy  of 
the  question,  we  may  pomt  out  that  tlie  two  views 
in  question  do  not  necessarily  exclude  one  another. 
We  may  suppose  that  God  has  a  plarality  of 
motives  for  causing  or  allowing  events  te  happen, 
and  that  when  events  have  been  predicted  by  a 
duly  accredited  prophet,  ofie  of  His  motives  in 
causing  or  allowing  them  to  happen,  is  to  maiotain 
the  credit  of  the  prophet.  This,  at  any  rate,  seems 
to  be  tbe  view  of  the  Evangelists,  wlio  esteem 
prophecy  so  highly  that  they  regard  a  prediction 
once  uttered  by  a,  prophet  as  (in  a  sense)  placing 
God  under  a  moral  obligation  te  fullil  it.  Jesus 
Himself,  on  several  occasions,  acknowledged  the 
otiligation  of  fullilling  the  ancient  prophecies  (see 
Mt  26"  16"  21*,  Jn  1^,  etc.). 

7.  TheneceHltyof  mekni  to endi.— The 'musts' 
of  Christ,  of  wiijcii  there  are  nnmerous  examples  in 
the  Gospels,  generally  refer  to  the  neceswity  He  was 
under  (in  order  te  fullil  the  purpose  of  His  Incarna- 
tion) to  do  or  to  BufTer  certain  tningn.  His  original 
pnrpose  to  become  incarnate,  and  to  redeem  the 
world,  was  freely  chosen  (I'll  2",  2  Co  8"  ete.) ;  but 
the  choice  once  made,  a  whole  series  of  experiences 
(many  of  them  painful  and  humiliating)  became 
necessary. 


to  Nicodemu*  that  HI*  puipoir  to  give  Etcmi 

can  be  achieved  only  ty  RIs  death;  '  Ai  Moiea  lilled  ap  Uia 

tcrpeat  ia  tha  wildemaii,  ovoa  bo  ntast  (i*^)  Uv  Son  ot  Uaa  bo 


NECK 

Jn  ai').*    He  IrequeiiLlj'  decliind  the  nKa^t.v  Hi 

Ite  work!  ot  him  thit  Miit  me,  whLlB  it  1«  d»r  :  the 

by  wny  KHlBy,  ind  lo-iuorrow,  and  the  dtf  iDllDwing, 
kt  be  Uim  UHxi^^)  ^hu  a  prophet  periih  out  or  Jeni' 
IgS)  ■  •  ny  niet.t  ii  Is  do  the  w9l  ot. 


s- 


Blem'  tl ,,    -, 

IDL  ud  to  ■ocompUsh  MBinirli'  (Jn  if, 
TUt  lo  ZioahBiu  wu  deUrmined  by 


r.  f-  a 


im  iiwiTjnrthrriirinn  uid  Rcaiimctiiui . 

'  Fram  Chat  limB  begui  Jotu  (o  (how  ubIa  hi*  dlmlpla  uuw 
tliAt  be  muBt  Oi)  go  mita  Jenaalem,  and  nffer  miui;  th]Dn  of 
the  eMui  ud  chid  prleeta  hkI  (Eribe*.  lad  b*  kUlM,  unl  Che 
thInldaybeniHdup'(lltlffl):  'batflntmiutdin  benfer 
■uDr  tblnga.  and  be  rejected  of  thia  (ceueiMiaii '  (Lk  17") ; 
■BBbovHl]i,nol(>i>i)ii}tliaCh[irt  Co  aufler  these  Oiingi,  uid 
to  enter  into  bin  ffloryf  {M»). 

CorrespondiDg  Co  Chrbt'tt  obligation  of  doing  iind 
Buffering  aJl  tliat  La  necessary  for  man's  salvation, 
's  obligation  of  appropriating  (if  he  would  b« 


nthelatt«rol 


a  the  tioapela : 


is  laid 


1  Hebrew 


„.jn),  23"  (of  love).' ,-  -.-_ 

Holy  Supper),  15*  (of  abiding  in  Chiist), 

LiTUuiTfRt — See  under  Fun  Will,  Hud  uld  W.  Junes, 
'NeceaBU-y  Xrutlu'  in  Priaciplet  of  Ptycluiloin.  ii-  B17II.  ; 
BontrtniK,  La  eontin^faee  dft  loU  da  Itt  nal^tra ;  J,  BdwvdB, 
Awdojn  uf  the  Witt ;  Momerle,  Pfrtonaliti/ ;  Uar^eaa,  Studff 
ef  Jleligion.  bt.  U1.  ch.  S ;  Lotn.  VitroMAiiiu.  L  IM  II. :  Bturt. 
PtTKnai  Idealiam  (jil.);  A.  Moore,  Baan  (yU.J;  J.  8.  Mill, 
Samillm'i  PMimophg  Sxaminndfiwi.),  and  Lapw.  bk.  7i.  ch.  2. 

C.  Harrir. 
MBCK.~{I)  In  tbs  embrace  of  family  salutation 
the  smooth  part  of  the  neck  below  the  ear  is  the 
part  that  is  kissed,  fimt  on  one  dile  and  then 
the  other  (Lk  15").  This  is  implii 
by  the  ufse  of  the  dual  form  (Gn  46=°).  (2) 
and  those  condemned  to  pusUhment  had  tlie  chain 
attached  to  a  metal  ring  aronnd  the  neck  (Lk  17'). 
(3)  It  was  on  the  neck  of  the  oxen  thnt  tlic  yoke 
was  placed  in  plouahing.  The  freedom  from  all 
oUier  bondage,  which  ia  conferred  and  naturalized 
by  the  grace  of  Cliriat,  is  conditioned  by  the  yoke  of 
service  to  Him  (Mt  ll'»»).  G.  M.  Mackie. 


Arab  poet  (J/fj.  Ad.  ii.  231)' asks,  'What  animal 
hoB  its  hoof  in  its  head,  am!  its  eye  in  its  tail?' 
and  another  [ib,  iii.  273)  speaks  of  'the  eye  which 
never  to-'tes  of  sleep  and  ia  never  filled  with  tears.' 
"The  needle  is  often  used  as  a  symbol  of  self- 
neglect,  in  that  it  clothes  all  the  world  and  itself 
remains  naked  (Bnrckhardt.  563). 

"The  phrase  rited  obove  from  the  Gospels  was 
used  in  tlio  sciiools.  with  the  sulutitutioa  of  an 
elephant  for  a  camel,  to  expreas  something  which 
doea  nut  iiapi>en.  Thna  in  Bnbn  Mciin,  3SA,  in  the 
course  of  a  dLtcussion  on  dreams  and  their  inter- 
pretation, R.  Shesheth  says  to  It.  Amram,  who 
had  tried  to  convince  him  of  something  incredil>]e : 
'  Perhaps  you  are  from  Pumbeditha  [where  there 
flonridied  a  famous  academy  of  the  Babylonian 
R«bbis],  where  they  can  drive  an  elephant  through 
the  eye  of  a  needle'— that  is,  can  prove  that  black 
iH  whit*.  Similarly,  Bcrakhoth.  55S :  '  No  one  evei 
saw  agolden  palm,  noran  elephant  entering  the  eye 
of  a  needle.'  For  other  oci^urrences  of  the  phrase, 
see  Bnxtorrs  Lex.  s.v.  K^'B.t  T.  H.  Weir. 

*  SnniecrlCi«uri^tlilsnTin^tathaEvinE>Fl)st,  nottsjenu 
t  The  proposjlH  thit  hn™  been  made  to  idpntily  the  '  needle 


NEIGHBOUR To  the  people  of  Israel,  God  had 

given  the  commandment,  'Thou  shall  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself  (Lv  19") ;  but  in  their  hard- 
ness of  heart  they  had  put  a  limit  to  it.  They  had 
deduced  from  the  commandment,  'Thou  slmlt  love 
thy  neighbour '^ita  converse — 'and  bate  thine 
enemy '  (Mt  5") ;  and  they  had  made  the  latter  as 
binding  as  the  former.  1  o  a  people  who  regarded 
themselves  as  the  sole  recipients  of  Jehovah's 
favour,  the  limitation  was  not  unnatural ;  but 
with  the  revelation  of  God  as  the  univewol  Father, 
who  showers  His  blessings  equally  upon  all  the 
world,  just  and  uniuBtahke(M  1 6*°),  the  limitation 
must  of  necessity  te  swept  away.  To  make  men 
like  to  God  was  the  essential  aim  of  the  life  and 
teaching  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  as  the  love  of  God 
is  limitleBH,  the  love  of  man  toman  must  be  no  less. 
All  Hb  doctrine  in  reference  to  man's  treatment  of 
his  neighbour  He  summed  up  in  the  words,  '  Be  ve 
therefore  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven  ia  perfect'  (Mt  5").  ■  Neigh imur,'  then, 
upon  otir  Lord's  lips  becomes  a  term  aynonynious 
with  'humanity.'  'Who  is  my  neighbour?'  asked 
a  scribe ;  and  Christ  made  answer  with  the  parable 
of  the  Good  Samaritan  (Lk  10=^"),  seeking  by  a 
picture  of  pure  compassion  to  shame  htm  of  his 
question.  '  Doat  thou  ask,'  He  seems  to  say,  '  who 
thy  neighbour  is?  Set  about  at  once  to  reheve  the 
misery  ot  every  one  thou  meetest.  Make  thyself 
the  neighbour  of  all  who  need  thy  help.'  It  is  to 
be  noted  that  in  the  application  of  the  parable  He 
does  not  aek  which  of  tlie  three  kos,  but  which  of 
the  three  hccante  {ftyoeirai,  v.*)  neighbour  unto 
him  that  fell  among  thieves.  In  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  He  makes  the  same  tiling  clear  by 
direct  statement — that  'neighbour'  includes  all  the 
world  of  men,  even  those  who  hate  and  persecute 
ua(Mt5"-"). 

To  the  old  commandment,  'Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself,'  Christ  gives  a  new  and 
stnking  form  in  the  words,  '  Whatsoever  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them ' 
(Mt  7") ;  and  that  the  all- importance  of  this  rule 
"  "  '  !  made  pl""~  ""  "  ''-~ 
le  prophe 

I  for  love  and  kindness  and  compassion  the 
;e  of  the  treatment  which  he  should  extend 
to  others.  But  this  love  and  compassion  must  not 
be  the  outeome  of  any  selfish  motive.  To  do  good 
to  others  that  we  may  receive  the  same  ogoin. 
ii  to  miss  wholly  loves  reward  (Mt  S"-"  II  Lie 
fl"'*') ;  for  the  joy  of  love  is  loving ;  it  ia  mora 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive  (Ac  20»).  To  ask 
to  our  feasts  only  those  who  can  invite  ub  in  return 
is  no  manifestation  of  love— is  but  a  bid  for  earthly 
recompense.  To  obtain  God's  blcasing  we  must 
invite  the  poor,  the  maimed,  the  lame,  the  blind, 
who  can  pive  nought  in  return  (Lk  14""").  The 
presupposition  of  our  Lord'a  tcacbin);,  then,  is  this, 
that  love  is  its  own  reward,  that  to  lose  one's  life 
for  love's  sake  «  lo  find  it  (Mt  lO"  II  IG",  Mk  a", 
Lk  9").  The  trne  servant  of  the  Kingdom,  there- 
fore, must  be  ever  ready  to  give  unstmtingly  and 
ungrudgingly  of  all  that  he  hap  and  is ;  and  even 
to  those  who  would  take  from  him  by  violence  he 
roast  offer  no  resistance  (Mt  G"»^). 

It  follows  naturally  that  the  Christian  must  be 
as  ready  to  forgive  as  to  give.  When  a  brother 
seeks  forgiveness,  it  must  be  granted  gladly,  even 
unto  seventy  times  seven  (Mt  18='  II  Lk  17'-'). 
There  con  be  no  refusal  of  jinrdon  to  the  penitent, 
for  BO  the  Heavenly  Father  treats  His  erring  chil- 
dren (cf.  the  parable  of  tlie  Prodigal  Son,  Lk  IS""-). 
To  refuse  to  remit  (he  offences  of  others  means  to 
remain  unpardoned  bv  God ;  for  the  Heavenly 
Father  cannot  forgive  His  children  if  they  will  not 
in  turn  forgive  their  brethren,  who  also  are  His 
children  :  for  thus  they  cut  them.'telves  off  from  the 
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famUy  of  God,  exclude  themselves  from  His  love 
(Mt  61'  IS**).  The  hatred  of  a  brother  becomes  a 
sin  which  cannot  be  pardoned  except  it  be  repented 
of,  except  the  hatred  be  wiped  out  and  love  re- 
stored. The  universal  Fatherhood  of  God  is  thus 
once  more  the  basis  of  the  argument  (1  Jn  4^*  ^  5^). 
And  not  only  towards  those  who  are  fellow-subjects 
of  the  Kingdom  is  love  inculcated :  it  must  extend 
even  to  those  who  are  our  enemies  and  the  enemies 
of  God  (Lk  6^' ") ;  for  Christ  came  to  seek  and  to 
save  the  lost,  and  the  Christian  must  follow  in  his 
Master's  steps.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  forgive- 
ness must  in  no  case  flow  from  mere  weak  benevo- 
lence which  foregoes  revenge  for  injury,  and  leaves 
the  matter  there.  An  entrance  must  be  won  for 
pardon  into  the  heart  of  the  offender  before  the 
Christian's  work  is  done;  for  pardon  must  be 
accepted  as  well  as  granted.  It  is  not  for  his  own 
but  for  his  brothers  sake  that  a  man  must  for- 
give ;  and  forgiveness  is  spiritually  useless  to  the 
offender  unless  he  repent  of  his  offence.  To  win 
souls  for  God's  Kingdom  is  the  Christian's  noblest 
work,  and  it  is  to  that  end  that  his  whole  treat- 
ment of  his  neighbour  must  be  directed  (Mt  18^^). 
Beproof,  therefore,  must  not  be  wanting.  The 
o£Eence  must  be  pointed  out,  and  the  sinner  urged 
to  amendment.  In  Mt  IS^-^*  (||  Lk  11^-)  a  course 
of  treatment  is  prescribed  for  the  impenitent.  He 
is  to  be  dealt  with  privately  as  a  first  step  ;  if  that 
fails,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses ;  and  as  a  last 
step  the  Church  is  to  be  called  in  to  aid  in  effecting 
a  reconciliation.  Only  when  all  has  proved  vain 
is  he  to  be  regarded  as  a  heathen  man  and  a 
publican.  But  even  then  love's  offices  may  not 
oease.  The  publican  and  the  heathen  still  remain 
the  Christian's  care,  are  still  sharers  in  the  love  of 
God.  Love  must  still  strive  with  him,  by  return- 
ing good  for  evil,  by  heaping  coals  of  fire  upon  his 
head,  to  win  him  oack  to  God  and  love  (Mt  5^, 
Bo  12>»).  When  all  else  has  failed,  there  still 
remains  the  duty  of  prayer  to  God,  who  in  His 
providence  may  find  a  way  to  penitence. 

It  follows  from  the  humble  self -forgetting  atti- 
tude which  this  implies,  that  all  loveless  judficment 
of  the  weaknesses  and  sins  of  others  is  wliolly  for- 
bidden. To  judge  is  to  usurp  the  prerogative  of 
God,  and  to  bring  upon  ourselves  His  condemna- 
^on  of  our  lovelessness  (Mt  7^*').  Yet  men  are 
not  to  close  their  eyes  to  the  characters  of  those 
about  them.  They  must  certainly  seek  to  lind  the 
best  that  is  in  every  man,  and  to  draw  it  to  the 
light  even  as  Christ  did  ;  but  to  treat  the  notori- 
ously wicked  man  as  if  he  were  good  and  upright  is 
to  make  him  a  cause  of  offence  to  others,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  tempt  the  man  himself  to  greater 
wickedness.  To  act  thus  is  to  cast  pearls  before 
swine  (Mt  7*).  There  is  no  more  grievous  sin 
against  love  than  to  disregard  or  to  play  upon  the 
weaknesses  of  others.  We  must  know  others' 
weaknesses  that  we  may  avoid  offending  them  and 
causing  them  to  stumble.  But  that  we  may  be 
able  to  do  this — to  help  the  weak  brother  and  to 
save  him  from  his  defects — it  is  first  needful  that 
we  should  be  conscious  of  our  own.  If  our  own 
eyes  are  blinded  by  the  beam  of  self -righteousness 
and  pride,  we  cannot  see  clearly  to  cast  out  the 
mote  out  of  our  brother's  eye  (Mt  7'-'  II  Lk  6«  II  Gal 
ft').  In  the  very  strongest  terms  our  Lord  warns 
against  the  giving  of  offence  to  others,  even  to  the 
test.  It  were  bitter,  He  says,  to  suffer  the  most 
miserable  death  than  so  to  endanger  the  salvation 
of  another,  and  sin  against  God's  love  (Mt  18**  ^*  ^% 
In  1  Co  8  St.  Paul  treats  of  the  matter  in  reference 
to  a  particular  instance,  i>ointing  out  that  even 
CThristian  liberty  must  be  willingly  laid  aside  if  it 
in  any  way  tends  to  hurt  the  conscience  of  a 
weaker  brother.  Love  for  souls  is  so  absolutely  the 
law  of  the  Christian  life  that  it  makes  right  wrong 
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and  wrong  right.  Charity  is  the  greatest  virtue 
of  all,  so  that  the  want  of  it  makes  every  other 
virtue  worthless  (1  Co  13). 

To  summarize  the  doctrine,  the  revelation  of  the 
new  relationship  between  God  and  man,  and  the 
new  law  which  rests  thereon,  make  of  love  the 
highest  principle  in  life,  and  make  the  love  of 
God  and  the  love  of  man  one  and  the  same ;  and 
since  love  is  the  divinest  element  in  human  nature, 
it  must  be  love's  object  to  beget  and  to  increase  love 
in  others.  Hence  towards  all  who  are  our  brethren 
in  the  Lord  we  must  be  humble  and  meek  and  for- 
giving, *in  honour  preferring  one  another'  (Ro 
12^®),  seeking  greatness  not  m  dominion  but  in 
service  (Mt  20*-  "^  ||  Lk  22") ;  for  it  is  ever  the  over- 
estimate of  self  that  takes  offence  and  causes  hate 
(Mk  7") ;  and  to  the  sinner  and  the  unbeliever  who 
are  i^orant  of  love,  there  is  but  the  greater  need 
to  make  love  manifest  by  unwearying  self-sacrifice 
and  unceasing  kindness ;  for  so  the  evil  in  the 
other's  heart  will  be  overcome,  and  the  Divine 

germ  of  love  within  him  will  be  fanned  into  a  living 
ame,  and  he  also  will  become  a  true  son  of  God 
(Mt  6»^  II  Lk  6«»-«  II  Ro  12i»-»).  It  is  those  whose 
whole  lives  make  for  peace — the  peace  that  springs 
not  from  indifference  but  from  love — who  shall  be 
called  the  children  of  God  (Mt  6**). 

LiTBRATURX.— Works  on  NT  Theol.  by  Beyschlag  and  by 
Weiss ;  the  Comm.  on  the  NT,  and  works  on  the  Panbles ;  J. 
H.  Thorn,  Laws  of  Life  after  the  Mind  <^  Ckritt,  890 ;  M. 
Creighton,  The  Mind  rfSt.  Peter,  88. 

W.  J.  S.  Miller. 
IIERI. — An  ancestor  of  Jesus,  Lk  3^. 

IIEST. — Orientals,  while  often  indifferent  to  the 
study  and  explanation  of  natural  processes,  have 
always  been  attracted  by  the  provisions  of  instinct 
for  the  preservation  of  animal  life.  They  observed 
the  home-like  motive  of  rest  and  safety  in  the 
selection  and  construction  of  birds'  nests  (Job  29^^ 
Ps  84»  104",  Jer  48*  49«).  In  the  Gospels  the 
word  tr.  *  nest '  (xarao'ir^yuM'cs)  means  generally  the 
place  of  ni^ht  shelter  for  birds  (Mt  8^),  or  where 
they  alight  m  search  of  food  during  the  day  (13"-  **). 
By  contrasting  His  own  with  the  more  fortunate 
condition  of  the  birds,  Christ  intimates  that  who- 
ever, like  the  scribe,  would  follow  Him  to  the 
uttermost,  may  for  His  sake  have  to  endure  loneli- 
ness, misunderstanding,  and  rejection.  The  refer* 
ence  to  the  mustard  seed,  which  in  its  wild  state 
produces  a  shrub  reaching  to  the  seat  of  a  horse's 
saddle,  indicates  that  power  of  rapid  expansion 
inherent  in  Christ's  Kingdom  which  has  often  sur- 
prised both  its  friends  and  its  foes. 

G.  M.  Mackie. 

NETS. — Nets  were  in  ancient  times  used  not 
only  in  fishing  but  in  hunting  beasts  and  in  bird- 
catehing.  In  the  Gospels  they  are  mentioned  only 
in  connexion  with  fishmg,  which  was  an  important 
industry  on  the  verypromic  inland  waters  of  Pales- 
tine. See  Fish.  Tnree  terms  occur.  1.  dlicrvov 
(perhaps  from  dixeTv,  *  to  cast '),  Vulg.  rete,  is  the 
^nerai  term,  including  various  kinds  of  nets.  It 
IS  found  in  the  parallelaccounts  of  the  call  of  the 
disciples  (Mt  4*>-  ^,  Mk  P'- 1»,  Lk  5«-»)  always  in 
the  plural.  In  St.  John's  narrative  of  the  ^eat 
draught  of  fishes  (21*'  ^'  ")  it  is  found  in  the  sing., 
possibly  referring  to  a  net  of  larger  size.  See  8 
oelow. 

2.  dfi4>tp\fi(rrpop  (which  may  perhaps  be  an  ad- 
jective, dlKTvov  being  understood),  a  casting-net 
(deriv.  d/t^i/WXXw,  which  verb  stands,  without  a 
noun,  for  the  action  of  the  fisherman  in  using  the 
net,  Mk  1"),  bell-  or  pear-shaped,  thrown  by  hand 
from  the  shore  or  from  a  boat,  which  was  skilfully 
wielded  so  as  to  fall  upon  the  water  with  its  cir- 
cular mouth  fully  extended.  The  edges,  beinc" 
weighted,  sank  immediately  to  the  bottom,  and 
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the  fish  within  the  area  of  the  mouth  were  enclosed. 
This  net  is  still  much  used  in  Palestine.  The  indi- 
vidual skill  required  in  its  employment  is  in  point 
if  it  was  with  this  kind  of  net  m  mind  that  our 
Lord  invited  the  fishermen  to  become  *  fishers  of 
men.'  In  the  Grospels  the  word  is  found  only  in 
Mt  4«  and  (in  the  TR)  Mk  1" 

8.  ffOTflivi)  (Lat.  [so  Vulg.]  sagena;  French  and 
English,  'seine'),  from  ffdmay  *to  load,  fill':  a 
drag-net  (Mt  13*'  RVm)  or  sweep-net,  often  of 
immense  size  (Manilius,  'vasta  sa^ena'}.  Such 
nets  have  been  in  use  from  early  tmies  down  to 
the  present  day,  and  are  extensively  employed  on 
our  own  coasts,  as,  for  instance,  in  Cornwall.  A 
common  way  of  working  the  seine  h  to  have  one 
end  of  it  attached  to  the  shore,  while  the  other  is 
taken  seawards  by  a  boat  in  a  wide  circuit,  and  at 
length  brought  to  land  again.  The  upper  side  of 
the  net  is  sustained  by  corks,  while  tne  lower, 
being  weighted,  sweeps  along  the  sea-bottom.  The 
ends  are  gradually  arawn  in  till  the  whole  net  is 
brought  up  on  the  beach,  carrying  with  it  all  the 
fish  in  the  area  through  which  it  has  passed.  The 
seine  may  also  be  worked  entirely  from  a  boat  or 
boats.  In  classical  Latin  this  kind  of  net  is  called 
everriculum  {verro,  '  to  sweep  *) ;  cf.  Hom.  II,  v. 
487,  \Lyoif  rdwaypop,  a  take-all  net.  irayiipii  is  found 
in  the  Gospels  only  in  Mt  13*^  (tr.  *  net,*  the  word 

*  draw-net  is  not  in  the  Eng.  text,  but  only  in  the 
AV  chapter  -  heading),  where  the  choice  of  this 
term  instead  of  dl^vop  or  dfi^Xijarpov  greatly 
strengthens  the  meaning  of  the  parable.  See 
Draw-net.  It  occurs  in  LXX  Is  19«,  Ezk  26" ; 
and  dfjL^p\7}ffTpov  and  aayiirti  are  mentioned  to- 
gether in  Hab  1^. 

LiTERATDRi.— B.  Flint,  ChrUVM  Kinadom  upon  Earth,  246 ; 
H.  8.  Holland,  Cfod'8  City,  206;  W.  C.  B.  Newbolt,  CtmtMetf  qf 
Faith  and  Praetiee,  180.  A.  E.  RoSS. 

MEW  BIRTH.— See  Regeneration. 

MEW  GOMM AMDMENT.— The  definition  of  the 
Christian  law  of  love  as  a  'new  commandment* 
is  peculiar  to  the  Johannine  writings  (Jn  13**  15", 
1  Jn  2"- «,  2  Jn »).  In  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  Supper 
is  regarded  as  the  prototype  of  the  Agape  ratner 
than  of  the  Eucharist,  and  the  institution  of  the 
*new  covenant'  eives  place  to  that  of  the  *new 
commandment '  of  brotherly  love.  The  command- 
ment, like  the  covenant,  is  inaugurated  by  a  sym- 
bolical act,  the  washing  of  the  disciples'  feet. 

In  the  Synoptic  Gospels  our  Lord  repeatedly  in- 
sists on  love  for  one's  neighbour  as  the  paramount 
ethical  duty  (cf .  Mt  6*»-«  Mk  12»i,  Lk  10»-") ;  He 
contrasts  this  new  conception  of  the  Moral  Law 
with  the  rule  that  held  good  *in  old  time'  (Mt  5*»-**). 
The  words  in  the  Fourtn  Gospel  thus  sum  up  with 
an  exquisite  simplicity  the  authentic  substance  of 
the  social  teaching  of  Jesus.  At  the  same  time 
there  are  elements  in  the  Johannine  idea  which 
differentiate  it  from  the  apparent  parallels  in  the 
Synoptics. 

(1)  Jesus  in  His  teaching,  as  given  in  the  Synop- 
tics, does  not  impose  His  ethic  under  the  form  of 

*  commandment.'  Accepting  the  moral  code  of  the 
Decalogue  as  Divinely  given,  He  contents  Himself 
with  *  fulfilling '  it  by  a  deeper  and  more  inward 
interpretation.  The  effect  of  His  'fulfilment'  is 
indeed  to  replace  the  ancient  Law  by  a  new  one, 
but  in  this  Cliristian  law  the  idea  of  commandment 
is  altogether  transcended.  It  is  a  '  law  of  liberty,' 
which  the  enlightened  conscience  originates  for 
itself.  The  Fourth  Gospel  reverts  to  the  idea  of 
'commandment' — of  a  moral  law  enforced  from 
without.  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God  has  power  to 
impose  a  new  law,  equally  binding  with  that  of 
the  Decalogue ;  and  it  is  henceforth  valid  in  virtue 
of  His  authority. 


(2)  The  divergence  from  the  Synoptics  is  still 
more  marked  in  regard  to  the  scope  of  the  '  new 
commandment.'  The  love  which  it  requires  is  the 
0i\ade\^to  that  found  expression  in  the  Agape ;  not 
love  to  one's  neighbour  in  the  universal  sense,  but 
love  of  Christians  to  one  another.  Here  more 
signally  than  elsewhere  the  Fourth  Evangelist 
betrays  the  influence  of  the  later  Church -idea 
which  had  narrowed  the  original  intention  of  the 
teaching  of  Christ.  A  sharp  distinction  had  grown 
up  between  the  community  of  believers  and  the 
'  world,'  and  the  duty  of  Christians  was  primarUy, 
if  not  exclusively,  to  their  brethren.  The  passage 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel  already  contemplates  a  time 
when  mutual  love  within  the  Church  was  the 
yvfbpiafjM  T«v  XpiartayQv  ( Jn  IS'*,  cf.  Tert.  ApoL  39). 
There  is  no  indication  of  a  wider  demand,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  the  parable 
of  the  Good  Samaritan. 

The  commandment  is  expressly  called  a  new  one, 
although  in  its  Synoptic  form  it  appears  as  a  direct 
quotation  from  the  ancient  Law  (Mt  22*^11  Mk  12*^ 
=Lv  19").  The  newness  has  been  explained  in 
various  ways,  (a)  According  to  the  Greek  com- 
mentators (C3nril,  Theod.  Mops,  etc.)  it  consists  in 
the  higher  degree  of  love  implied  in  Ka6Cfs  iffydwijaa 
^fjAs — not  *a8  thyself  but  'more  than  thyself,' 
with  the  self-forgetting  love  of  Christ.  This,  how- 
ever, overstrains  the  meaning  of  Ka$J}Sy  which  says 
nothing  of  the  quality  of  Christ's  love,  but  states 
the  simple  fact  of  His  example,  {b)  Several  modem 
commentators  {e,g.  Meyer,  Godet,  Bugse)  have 
still  sought  the  explanation  in  the  words  'as  I 
have  loved  you.*  The  love  of  Christ  experienced 
by  the  believer  is  to  be  the  motive  power  to  a  new 
and  higher  kind  of  love.  Our  love  to  one  another 
is  henceforth  to  be  Christian  love — not  grounded 
in  a  mere  natural  instinct,  but  in  an  inward  fellow- 
ship with  Christ.  This  idea  is  certainly  present  in 
the  Gospel,  and  in  the  Epistle  it  comes  to  definite 
expression.  'Hereby  we  know  love,  because  he 
laid  down  his  life  for  us;  and  we  ought  to  lay 
down  our  lives  for  the  brethren'  (1  Jn  3").  The 
love  required  in  Christians  is  the  ^eater  love 
which  was  revealed  for  the  first  time  in  the  Cross 
of  Christ.  This,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
idea  involved  in  the  'new  commandment.'  The 
newness  is  ascribed  to  the  commandment  itself, 
not  to  the  motive  or  the  quality  of  the  love  en- 
joined in  it.  (c)  An  attractive  explanation  is  that 
suggested  by  Olshausen.  The  commandment  of 
love  is  new  m  the  sense  that  it  is  for  ever  fresh, 
always  renewing  itself.  Such  a  meaning  seems  to 
be  plainly  implied  in  the  beautiful  antithesis  in 
the  Epistle  (1  Jn  2^*  %  *  I  write  no  new  command- 
ment unto  you,  but  an  old  commandment.  Again, 
a  new  commandment  I  write  unto  you.'  This 
passage,  however,  is  a  kind  of  poetical  expansion 
of  the  idea  of  a  'new  commandment,'  and  cannot 
be  construed  as  an  exegesis,  {d)  The  simplest  and 
most  natural  explanation  is  that  Christ  has  in 
effect  established  a  new  morality  by  His  insistence 
on  love  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  Law.  In  outward 
form  the  demand  was  an  old  one,  and  this  is  ac- 
knowledged in  the  Synoptic  parallels  b^r  the  quota- 
tion from  Leviticus.  But  the  place  assigned  to  it 
by  Jesus  as  the  sum  of  the  Law,  the  sovereign 
principle  of  the  moral  life,  invests  it  with  a  new 
significance.  The  ancient  morality  is  superseded 
by  the  Christian  law  of  love.  The  words  in  the 
fourth  Gospel  thus  give  expression  to  the  truth 
which  had  emerged  ever  more  clearly  in  the  course 
of  later  reflexion, — that  the  teaching  of  Jesus, 
based  as  it  was  on  the  religion  of  the  OT,  was 
something  radically  new.  The  Law  had  been  not 
only  fulfilled  but  abrogated.  In  its  place  there 
was  a  new  commandment,  a  new  determining 
principle  for  the  moral  life. 
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Ab  indicated  above,  the  definition  of  the  Chris- 
tian ethic  as  a  *new  commandment'  is  in  one 
respect  inadequate,  and  even  involves  a  self- 
contradiction.  The  true  originality  of  the  moral 
demand  of  Jesos  consisted  in  its  breaking  away 
from  the  idea  of  outward  requirement.  The  Law 
imposed  from  without  was  replaced  by  the  inward 
spirit  of  ^th  and  love  ana  obedience.  In  the 
Fourth  Gospel  we  have  probably  the  earliest  phase 
of  the  reaction  which  ended  in  the  formulation  of 
Christianity  as  nova  lex.  The  development  of  the 
Church  as  an  institution  was  accompanied  by  a 
certain  externalizing  of  moral  and  religious  ideas, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  influence  of  the  OT 
favoured  the  relapse  into  a  modified  legalism. 
Thus  where  St.  Paul,  in  full  accordance  with  the 
Synoptics,  demanded  a  new  spirit  (cf.  Ro  12^,  Gal 
^^),  the  later  Church  was  satisfied  with  obedience 
to  a  'new  law.'  The  Fourth  Gospel  appears  to 
mark  the  transition  between  these  two  conceptions 
of  Christian  morality.  The  true  character  of  the 
'commandment'  is  still  safeguarded  by  the  pro- 
found religious  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  but  the  idea 
of  outwara  ordinance  has  begun  to  re-establish 
itself.  In  a  subsequent  a^e,  which  had  drifted  out 
of  sympathy  with  the  orinnal  teaching  of  Jesus, 
the  'new  commandment  became  literally  the 
nova  lex. 

UnaATVRB.— The  Comm.  oo  Jn  W*'-  15is,  e.g.  Holtxmann, 
Hdeom.  (1803) ;  Oodet  (Eng.  tr.  1882) ;  Oscar  HoItemAnn  (1887); 
Bogge  (Germ.  tr.  18M);  I^ity,  Lb  Quatriitne  6vangiU  (1903); 
J.  B^ville,  L€  QtuUriime  EvangiU,  245  f.  (1901);  cf.  also  H.  J. 
HoUxmann,  NT  Theol.  L  494  f.,  ii.  344 f.,  889 f.  (1897) ;  Stevens, 
Jokaimine  Theol.  206  f .  (1900) ;  R  F.  I£orton,  The  Command- 
nmUa  qfjeiui.  319 ;  F.  W.  Bobertson,  Ser,  i.  234 ;  T.  T.  Garter, 
SpirU  qf  WaiekftUnetB,  206.  E.  F.  SCOTT. 

MBW  TB8T1ME1IT.  — The  expression  'New 
Testament '  (xou^  5ia0ifK7i)  has  a  double  meaning. 
(1)  The  New  Covenant  itself  (Lk  22»,  1  Co  11» 
2  Co  3*  ete. ).  See  artt.  Covenant  and  Testament. 
No  other  meaning  is  possible  in  the  Bible.  (2)  The 
books  that  contain  the  New  C!k>venant.  The  latter 
ia  the  subject  of  this  article. 

1.  The  genflsli  of  a  NT  literatiire.— This  is  to 
be  assi^ed,  humanly  speaking,  to  the  slowly 
developing  needs  of  the  Christian  society.  The 
Apostles  were  commissioned  not  to  write  but  to 
preach.  The  OT,  interpreted  in  the  light  of  its 
fulfilment  in  Christ,  contained  both  for  them  and 
for  their  earliest  converts  the  whole  deposit  of 
Divine  truth  (2  Ti  3»  ete.).  (a)  Epistles,  as  a 
class,  were  needed  first,  in  order  to  settle  questions 
that  soon  arose  on  the  conversion  of  Gentiles  (Ac 
15).  Many  of  the  Epbtles  plainly  show  their 
« occasional '  origin  (1  Co  1\  2  Co  9\  Gal  1«,  2  Th 
2"*  eta).  Formal  communications  were  evidently 
no  new  thing  in  Jewish  communities  (Ac  9^  28"). 
(ft)  Narratives  of  Christ's  words  and  works,  such 
as  the  Gospels,  were  not  at  once  so  necessary. 
Men  were  looking  for  Christ's  speedy  return  (2  Th 
2*),  and  eye-witnesses  of  Hia  ministry  were  at 
first  plentiful  (Ac  1»  1  Co  16«).  The  tlemand  for 
written  and  authentic  narratives  was  forcibly 
realized  only  when  Apostles  and  eye-witnessea 
began  to  pass  away  (2  P  V^^  2  Ti  4«*),  and  irre- 
sponsible persons  took  in  hand  to  supply  the  want 
(Lk  l"').  Yet  even  in  the  next  generation  there 
linsered  a  preference  for  traditional  reminiscences, 
cf.  Papias  (c.  a.d.  140)  ap.  Eus.  HE  in.  39.  On  the 
shortest  reckoning  no  Gospel  was  committed  to 
writing  in  its  present  shape  within  twenty-five 
years  after  Christ's  Ascension. 

%  The  oanonioal  reception  of  NT  writin^t.^ 
This  may  be  said  to  have  passed  througli  three 
stages,  not  wholly  separable  m  point  of  time. 

(I)  The  first  stage  is  that  of  collective  recognition 
<eztendin^  roughly  to  A.  D.  170).  Christian  >vriter3 
•of  this  period  exhibit — (a)  Coincidences  of  language 


with  NT  expressions  :  e.g.  Clem.  Rom.  (c.  A.D.  95) ; 
Ign.  (c.  A.D.  110);  Polyc.  {c.  A.D.  116);  Bam.  (c. 
A.D.  70-130);  Didache  (c.  A.D.  90-165);  Herm. 
(c.  A.D.  140-155) ;  Heges.  [ap.  Eus.]  (c.  A.D.  155). 
— {h)  Anonymous  references — which  seem  to  have 
been  the  set  rule  for  all  writers  of  *  Apologies,' 
whatever  their  custom  in  other  works  :  e.g.  Just. 
M.  (c.  A.D.  150) ;  (ui  Diogn.  (c.  A.D.  170  ?) ;  also 
2  Ep.  Clem.  (c.  A.D.  140). — (c)  Direct  references : 
e.g.  Clem.,  cut  Cor.  xlviL,  alludes  to  1  Co. ;  Polyc, 
ad  Ph.  iii.,  to  Philippians  ;  Papias  (before  A.D.  150), 
ap,  Eus.  HE  iii.  39,  mentions  a  record  of  Christ's 
words  and  deeds  by  Mark,  and  *  losia '  (orimnally 
in  Hebrew)  by  Matthew  ;  Just.  M.,  DicU.  ciii., 
speaks  of  *  Memoirs  by  Apostles  and  those  that 
followed  them,'  and  refers  to  the  Apocalypse  (Z>ui/. 
Ixxxi. )  by  name. — [d)  Dogmatic  recensions :  Tatian, 
Diatessaron  (c.  A.D.  150),  harmonized  the  four  Gos- 
pels ;  Mardon  (c.  A.D.  140)  mutilated  Luke  and 
(acknowledging  ten  Pauline  Epistles)  rejected  the 
three  Pastoral  Epistles. — (e)  Catalogues :  e.g.  the 
Muratorian  fragment  (comjKMsed  c.  A.D.  160),  which, 
according  to  Westoott,  gives  *a  summary  of  the 
opinion  of  the  Western  Church  on  the  Canon 
shortly  after  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century.' 

(2)  The  second  stage  is  that  of  unique  authority. 
— (a)  A  succession  of  contrasts  is  drawn  by  Christian 
writers,  (a)  Apostles  and  themselves :  cf.  all  the 
Apostolic  Fathers — Clem.  Rom.  vii.  xlvii. ;  Polyc. 
aa  Ph.  iii. ;  Ign.  cui  Bom.  iv.  (*  not  as  Peter  and 
Paul ') ;  Bam.  i,  iv  (*  not  as  a  teacher ').  (B)  Apos- 
tolic records  and  traditions  :  Justin  M.,  Ap.  i.  33, 
says  the  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles  relate  '  aU  things 
concerning  Jesus  Chrbt.*  *  These  words  (Westcott 
observes)  mark  the  presence  of  a  new  age.  .  .  . 
Tradition  was  definitely  cast  aside  as  a  new  source 
of  information.'  (7)  Canonical  (iydtdOriKoi)  and  un- 
canonical  {ir6Kpv<poi)  books :  generally,  e.g.  Dio- 
nysius  of  (jorinth  (c.  A.D.  176),  ap.  Eus.  HEiv.  23, 
says,  'the  Scriptures  of  the  Lord  .  .  .  and  those 
that  are  not  of  the  same  character ';  and  in  detail, 
e.g.  Clem.  Alex.  (r.  A.D.  165-200)  ib.  vi.  14 ;  Origen 
(A.D.  286-353),  ib.  vi.  25;  Dionys.  Alex.  (c.  A.D. 
248)  ib.  vii.  25-— representing  the  opinion  of  Alex- 
andria ;  Tertullian  (c.  A.D.  160-240),  de  Pudic.  20, 
that  of  Latin  Africa  ;  Caius  (c.  A.D.  213),  ap.  Eus. 
HE  vi.  20,  that  of  Rome ;  Irenseus  (c.  A.D.  135- 
200),  ib.  V.  8,  cf.  Iren.  Hcer.  iii.  7,  that  of  Asia 
Minor  and  Gaul ;  Serapion  (r.  A.D.  190),  ap.  Eus. 
HE  vL  12,  that  of  Syria.  These  exhibit  substan- 
tial agreement,  together  with  variety  in  detail. 
From  Tertullian's  time  the  general  estimate  was 
much  as  it  is  to-day. 

(b)  Illustrations  of  this  developing  consciousness 
are  seen  in  two  matters  arising  from  constant  use 
of  the  books,  (i.)  The  descriptive  titles.  Barnabas, 
Ep.  iv.,  is  the  first  to  use  the  formula  '  as  it  is 
written'  in  quoting  words  taken  from  the  N.T. 
[  =  Mt  22"].  In  Justin  M.,  An.  i.  66,  the  term 
'Gospels'  is  first  applied  to  oooks.  Melito  of 
Sardis  (c.  A.D.  170),  ap.  Eus.  HE  iv.  26,  refers  to 
*  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,'  implying  un- 
doubtedly by  contrast  *the  books  of  the  New.' 
The  latter  description  is  expressly  used  by  Irenjeus, 
H(Br.  ii.  58,  and  the  two  Testements  are  from  that 
time  on  a  level.  Chrysostom  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  to  adopt  the  expression  *  Bible*  (t4  fiipXia) 
for  the  two  Testamente  as  one  whole,  (ii.)  Public 
reading.  For  some  considerable  time  (varj'ing 
much  in  difierent  places)  profitableness  seems  to 
have  been  the  only  absolute  test  required.  Dionvs. 
of  Corinth  (c.  a.d.  170-175),  ap.  Eus.  HE  iv.  23, 
refers  to  the  public  reading  of  a  letter  from  Soter, 
as  well  as  to  the  better  knoA\'n  instance  of  the 
Ep.  of  Clem,  of  Rome.  Eusebius  {ib.  iii.  3)  relates 
that  Uermas  had  formerly  been  read  in  public  on 
account  of  its  unefnlness  for  *  elementary  instruc- 
tion.'   Apostolic  fiature  {i.e.  practically  *  inspira- 
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tion ')  WOK  Hubseaaentty  tlie  regular  Met ;  cf.  Eos. 

i.e.  and  Cyril  ot  Jenu.  (f.  A.U.  340).  Catah.  iv. 
33-36.  B<»ice  ii|;iD(riii^(iT$iu  under  tlie  former  con- 
<litions  refera  merely  to  tlie  fatt  of  public  reading ; 
nnder  the  latter  it  is  a  declaration  of  canonical 
AQthority. 

(3}  The  third  stage  is  that  of  fomial  definilion.— 
IKocletian'B  pewecotion  {a.d.  303-311),  dirwt«d 
Against  the  Chrlitiao  bcripturea,  proves  that  their 
unique  position  and  influence  was  a  matter  known 
to  the  heathen  throwhout  the  Roman  Empire.  It 
alw  made  the  identihcation  of  those  Stripturea,  as 
distinct  from  otiier  Christian  books,  a  vitol  oia.tt«r 
icf.  the  histury  of  the  Donatbt  Hchiem  on  the  ques- 
tion of  '  tra<iitores').  Eu.sebiu.-t,  writing  A.D.  313- 
326,  annifi  up  the  ceneral  eonsent  of  that  time  (HE 
jii.  3,  24,  25),  in  tliree  ctaitses  of  books—'  acknow- 
ledged,' i.e.  of  undisputed  authenticity  and  Apos- 
tolic power ;  '  disputed,'  i.e.  defective  in  either  of 
those  qualities ;  and  '  heretical.'  The  Emperor 
ConBtantine{A.D.  331) caused  Uj  be  prepared,  under 
the  direction  of  EusebiuH,  fifty  ropiea  of  the  Divine 
Scriptures  for  use  in  the  churches  of  Constantinople 
(cf.  Ens.  Vil.  Contt.  iv.  36).  These  must  have  become 
a  standard  in  the  Greek  Clittrcli.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  evidence  of  ancient  versions,  old  Latin, 
Syriac,  and  Egyptian,  is  of  great  importance  ;  but 
it  is  of  too  complicated  a  nature  to  be  briefly  db- 
cnsaed.  Succewiinf  Councils  dealt  witli  the  Oanon, 
esp.  that  of  Loodicea  (c.  A.D.  363)  and  the  third  of 
Carthage  (A.D.  39T|.  The  catalogue  of  canonical 
"books  which  bears  the  name  of  the  former  is  held 
to  be  spurious ;  to  the  catalogue  of  Carthage 
Christendom  adheres  to-day. 

. -L_  -™  („  ,  whole  or  )u  KpHste ■^— -• 
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etc  Foe  apcciiil  intommCkin  att  Sitpdty,  /lUjiinUion  :  Wrlgbt, 
Sywpad  lonl  theor}) ;  Weauott,  Canon  nf  KT  nnd  BOS  in 
tiiChurch;  Uoatlt.TtitaialoricaiST.  A  work  on  Uie  ■  Cbdihi 
mud  Text  at  the  NT'  {Gnvoi}')  Is  to  (orm  part  ol  Ibc  JnUr- 
Kotlonai  Tluiol.  Libmr^  Knot.  y,  S.  RaNKEN. 

HICODEHDB.— One  of  the  [lersons  mentioned 
only  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  He  is  described  aa  a 
Pharisee  and  a,  ruler  of  the  Jews.  He  had  an 
interview  with  Jesus  by  night  (Jn  3'") ;  and  though 
he  did  not  become  an  avowed  disci|)le,  he  protested 
in  the  Sanhedrin  against  the  hasty  condemnation 
of  Jesus  (7°*"'} ;  and  after  tlie  Crucilixion  he  brought 
apices  to  embalm  the  body  of  the  Lord  (19"). 

ThewuneAW 

Tulmud  H«  hBVB  Uip  lonii  ]to"ii?J  u  the  mmp  given  lo'ii  cerU. 
Bunu  ben  Gorion.  becauK,  it  ie  Hid,  at  i  niiritculous  aatwtr  i 
bia  prayer.  This  ben  Odiion  wu  a  rich  man,  and  ia  report! 
to  have  flpent  m  vikst  suoi  on  tbe  niuriaffe  ol  hii  daughter,  wl 
BfteTwarOB  Ank  into  abject  poverty,  ue  appcAii  to  have  tu 
charge  ol  the  aupply  ol  water  to  the  j^Hgtma  at  JemHaJeo 
nd  be  wu  accui^  al  betaig  t,  Chitotian.  ttome  have  identlnt 
thli  man  wtth  the  Hloodemni  o[  the  Ooapel ;  but  the  pontii 

■croundi  of  MentlOallon  are  inniffident :  aod  U '-"- 

Bre  oonaideraUoa  tkat  ben  Oarlon  b  *pobn  ol 
■ieBe  of  Jenualem,  vherea*  Nloodemui,  alrti 

^£ily  man  (H^,  v,').  eould  hudlr  have  lurri 

'     .    Borne  wrllen,  who  rq(anl  the  ItHuUi  Ootpel  mt  un 
our  Nkodemua  li  rimpiy  a  typioal  char 
.  ..le  Evanntliit  from  (he  badiueni  d[  bei 
Oorion,  with  the  -'-•  -•  "-- " ^ ■ ■-  - 


rln  % 


''tmSi 


period.    Bon 
EMnlBaa,Ni 


of  the  Synoptic  ntarenoia  to  Jooeph  ot 
A.  AMMtt  (Kna.  Bib.  art.  ■Nlcodtmua-) 
.  .  1  Oorion  paaaea  Into  the  ODapet  onder  the 
•hadow  ol  Jiiaeph  of  AiimathiBa ' ;  and  ipeaki  ot  '  a  conflate 
«ievek>pment  of  Joseph  Into  two  penona.'  Hesayat^^tN  h»n 
Oorion  wu  one  of  three  or  (our  who  — - 


senenl  disciuric     ^ 
cnoaarh  to  lay  here  that 
Kl<ndeniiu.  or  In  the  clrcu..u.L«.. 
which  ia  In  ItieU  loiprobalile,  or 


haidlrbt 

o  otner  Rtnna-  '■' *^ 

Ooimel  to  be  wiUxnl  hlita 

[oea  berond  thi  thnitol  Uiki  Bitlcfc    It  Is 


be  witiiaat  hlitofia  value.    tSb 

of  this  itide.    It  Is 

In  what  b  related  ot 
oowilhJesas, 

with  what  we 


are  told  dsewhere.  It  is  altonther  probable  thi 
tbe  opper  claasie  and  of  the  Phaiiteis  would  bi 
the  peraooality  and  teaching  of  Je«Da,  and  th 
seek  with  Tarytng  d( " ' ' 


:  the  ByncqiUc*  conlln 
hat  the  personality  ol 


>f  tmth  and  lustiee,  a 


w  b)  night.    There  was  a 


ha^i'nto  a  ^S" 


bnity  of  the 

It  has  been  urged  with  some  measure  of  plausi^ 
bility  that  the  conversation  in  Jn  3  bears  the  marks 
of  artiScial  construction.  It  is  said  that  it  is  realty 
a  brief  sermon  by  the  Evangelist,  and  follows  the 
regular  plan  of  the  Johaiinine  dbcourses : — a  preg- 
nant saying  by  the  Master ;  a  remark  by  an  mtcr- 
locntor  who  mUunderstands  the  tc\t  by  taking 
it  literally  and  not  spiritually ;  then  a  further 
exposition  by  the  speaker ;  the  whole  being  '  a 
thoroughly  artilicial  constraction  on  a  set  plan ' 
(Gardner,  A  Hislork  View  of  the  NT.  sec.  vi.). 
There  is  a  very  general  agreement  that  the  dis- 
courses in  the  Jonrth  Gospel  owe  something  of 
their  form  to  the  Evaneeliat,  Oilferences  of 
opinion  on  that  point  are  almost  entirely  confined 
to  the  question  of  the  extent  to  which  the  writer 
has  gone  in  condensing  or  re-shajiiug  the  Master^s 
utterances.  Without  surrendering  the  conviction 
that  we  have  a  faithful  report  of  the  substance 
of  a  real  conver^tation,  we  may  readily  admit  that 
tlie  Evangelist  has  put  his  material  into  the  form 
which  seemed  best  fitted  to  make  tbe  truth  clear 
to  hLf  readers.  He  is,  we  may  suppose,  chieQy 
interested  in  Nicodemus  *  as  instrumental  in  elicit- 
ing from  Jesus'  the  sayings  which  he  records. 
But  this  does  not  make  Siieodenms  a  mere  lay 
lignre,  and  his  questions  mere  '  rhetorical  artifice. 

Dr.  Gardner  says  ol  the  questiOD  in  >.< :  '  Sach  craasnns  is 
n  nature.'  Yet  Bhen  we  pive  due  weight  to 
a  l*hariflee  and  allow  for  the  deadening  effect 


of  Teapeclable 


it  is  tor  men  of  such  a  Upe  to  be  utterl>'  unable  to  undentand 
even  an  alemetiUiy  iplrltDsl  truth,  it  it  outa  aoross  their  cun- 

all  suppose  tliat  a  second  physi«niirtb  was  niesnL  Fie  was 
aimply  unable  to  oono^ve  traat  kind  of  new  birth  oouid  b« 
neoaed  by  one  who  was  already  a  Jew  and  a  keeper  of  the  lAw. 
Hi*  quefUons  ate  itoply  his  benlldermeni  lieating  the  air. 

The  last  reference  to  Nicodemus  ( Jn  19*)  appears- 
to  show  greater  boMnesa  and  a  more  definite  dis- 
cifleship  on  his  part.  His  gift  of  spices  was  cer- 
tamty  on  expression  of  respect  and  reverence  for 
tbe  Master,  and  its  amount  is  the  lavish  gift  of  a 
rich  man.  Wliether  it  expressed  faith  in  the 
Messiahship  of  the  Crucilicd,  '  the  Saviour  typified 
by  the  braien  serpent  which  Jesus  had  explained 
to  him  beforehand  (3")'  (Godet),  is  less  certain. 
Nicodemus  may  have  regarded  Jesus  simply  as  a 
martyred  teacher,  whose  cause  had  perished,  but 
who  deserved  to  be  held  in  loving  memory.  He 
could  hardly  at  that  moment  have  anticipated 
the  Resurrection.  He  may  even  have  been  en- 
couraged to  bring  his  gift  by  the  thought  tliat 
Jesus  dead  was  no  longer  feared  liy  the  au^iorities, 
and  that  it  was  no  longer  a  senous  risk  to  show 
respect  to  His  name. 

Christian  tradition  reo^rds  many  legends  pf  FCieodemua,  and 
hla  name  ia  aseodated  with  one  ot  the  Ajtotjyjthal  tioapels; 
but  nothing  Further  ia  recorded  that  hu  any  historical  value 

iJrauTOU.— Hasting*'  DB,  aii.  '  Nioodeinus ' ;  EdtttOieim, 
LV*  Olid  Timtt,  1-  381 ;  W.  Boyd  Clarpenlcr,  San  qf  Man,  18S  ; 
W.  X.  Olow,  In  Us  Day  (/ lAs  Oms,  in  1  A.  li.  Daiidsm,  rb 
CatUd  tf  Sod,  UT J  a.  Uatheson,  Aspnienlalfss  Jfen  <if  Iht 

N.T.lii; '*'-      ■     ' ^  —   •-'■  -~  -"  — "'  ~" 
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mOHT.— 1.  Asaodationi  of  the  word  *nl^t.*— 

^a)  It  waB  the  season  for  all  that  demanded  secrecy. 
Travellers  on  a  dangerous  errand  went  by  night,  as 
•Joseph  did,  after  he  had  received  warning  in  a 
-dream  (Mt  2^^).  Nicodemns  for  fear  of  his  col- 
ieagaes  came  to  Jesus  by  night  at  the  Passover 
:fleason ;  the  interview  may  have  been  on  the  roof 
^f  some  friendly  house,  or  in  one  of  the  tents  used 
by  the  pilgrims  ( Jn  S'  19**) ;  night  was  also  the  time 
for  theft,  and  drunkenness,  and  revelling  (Lk  12"*, 
cf.  1  Th  5^*  ^,  Ro  13^'),  and  was  convenient  for  ^lots 
and  stratagems  (Mk  14").  The  chief  priests  bribed 
the  guard  to  say  that  the  disciples  had  taken  away 
the  body  of  Jesus  bi/  night  (Mt  28^). 

(6)  Night  had  its  peculiar  dangers  and  annoy- 
ances (cf.  Ps  01*).  Travellers  might  be  delayed 
through  stress  of  circumstances  tilTafter  nightfall, 
and  even  till  midnight  (Lk  11'),  and  such  ioumevs 
were  not  without  danger ;  '  if  any  man  walk  in  tne 
Aight,  he  stumbleth '  ( Jn  1 1^^,  cf .  Job  5^^).  A  modem 
traveller  has  spoken  of  '  the  villages  by  night,  with- 
•out  a  light,  when  you  stumble  on  them  in  the  dark- 
ness, and  all  the  dbgs  begin  barking '  (6.  A.  Smith, 
HGHLf  p.  99).  Such  annoyances  would  be  en- 
•countered  by  the  host  in  the  fiarable,  who,  coming 
to  beg  breaa,  arrived  at  midnight  s^ter  stumbling 
through  the  narrow  streets  of  the  village  (Lk  11^ 
•etc.). 

(c)  It  was  the  season  when  Divine  guidance  might 
Im  looked  for.  Joseph  and  the  Magi  were  warned 
in  dreams  (Mt  2i»-»-").  Pilate*s  wife  suffered 
many  things  in  a  dream  because  of  Jesus  (Mt  27^*). 
To  tne  Israelites  the  thought  of  night  would  always 
bring  the  memory  of  visions  and  revelations  of  God, 
given  to  their  seers,  beginning  from  the  nights 
when  Jacob  saw  the  ladder,  and  wrestled  with  the 
angeL 

{d)  It  was  the  season  of  rest  ( Jn  1 1'  9^),  but  not  for 
jJl  men ;  shepherds  guarded  their  flocks  by  night 
<Lk  2?);  though  from  November  to  March  the 
■sheep  were  probably  in  the  fold.  The  fishermen 
toiled  all  night  (Lk  5^,  Jn  21'),  when  the  Lake  was 
often  swept  oy  sudden  gales  (Bilk  4P) ;  the  men  who 
4X>uld  not  watch  one  nour  in  Gethsemane  were 
accustomed  to  sleepless  nights.  In  Palestine,  as  in 
all  Eastern  lands,  the  marriage  ceremony  was 
celebrated  after  nightfall ;  lamps  and  torches  were 
4dways  the  accompaniment  of  weddings  (cf.  Rev 
18",  where  the  light  of  the  lamp  and  the  voice  of 
the  bridegroom  are  mentioned  together).  In  the 
fiarable  of  the  Ten  Virgins  the  guests  assembled 
ix  nightfall,  but  they  mid  to  tarry  till  midnight 
before  the  bridegroom  came,  the  hour  being  chosen 
for  the  purpose  of  the  parable,  because  then  they 
would  most  likely  be  on  their  guard  (Mt  25'). 

(e)  Night  was  the  season  of  surprises.  The  day 
•of  the  Lord  was  to  come  as  a  thief  in  the  night 
<1  Th  6*).  In  the  night  the  soul  of  the  rich  fool 
was  required  of  him  (Lk  12").  At  the  coming  of 
the  Son  of  Man  '  in  that  night,'  it  is  said,  *  tiiere 
ahall  be  two  in  one  bed ;  the  one  shall  be  taken,  the 
other  shall  be  left  *  (Lk  17'*).  The  disciples  must 
-gnaid  asainst  a  surprise :  '  for  ye  know  not  when 
the  Lord  oometh,  whether  at  even,  or  at  midnight, 
or  at  oock-crowing,  or  in  the  morning ;  lest  coming 
suddenly  he  find  you  sleeping '  (Mk  13").  Especial 
«tresB  is  laid  upon  the  mid- watches  (Lk  12") ;  it 
would  be  easy  to  keep  the  first  watch,  and  almost 
impossible  to  sleep  during  the  wateh  before  the 
4awii. 

(/)  The  phrases  'day  and  night,'  'days  and 
lUghtB,'  are  used  to  give  a  comprehensive  idea  of 
time  (Mt  4*);  or  to  give  an  impression  of  a  con- 
tiniuras  practice  [as  when  we  read  that  Anna  served 
God  night  and  day  (Lk  2'')],  or  to  indicate  the 
monotonous  passage  of  time :  the  sower  *  sleeps  and 
riMs  night  and  day,'  and  nothing  happens  day  after 


2.  DiTiiioni  of  the  night* — It  is  important  not  to 

seek  the  scientific  accuracy  of  modem  usage  in  the 

NT.     Time  was  divided  by  natural  phenomena. 

The  night  varied  in  length  with  the  seasons  of  the 

year;   and  the  length  of  the  four  watehes  into 

which   the  night   was   divided   must   also   have 

varied  (Mt  14«,  Mk  6«,  Lk  12").    In  NT  times 

four  watehes  were  recognized,  in  the  OT  only  three. 

The  division  into  hours  could  not  be  made  for  the 

night-season. 

'  Th«  diviflion  of  the  dav  into  boon  tprang  from  the  use  of 
the  sundial,  and  ite  pecuuar  charaoter^  the  varying  length  of 
Uie  hour,  was  conditioned  by  its  origin ;  hours  of  the  ni^t 
could  be  measured  onlv  by  water-glass  or  some  similar  means, 
which  would  give  divisions  of  equu  length  during  all  seasons  of 
the  3'ear,  and  not  var^g  hours  like  those  of  the  day '  (Ramsay, 
Kxpo:  IV.  vU.  [1893]  p.  219)l 

The  watehes  of  the  night  are  indicated  in  Mk 
13* :  evening  {hyf^la) — midjaight — oock-crowing — 
full  morning.  It  was  at  eventide,  for  example, 
that  Jesus  sat  down  with  His  disciples;  before 
*  cock-crowing '  Peter  denied  Him ;  and  in  the 
'morning'  Jesus  was  carried  away  to  Pilate. 

8.  In  tiie  life  of  Jeem. — Before  Jesus  called  His 
disciples,  He  went  out  into  a  mountain  to  pray, 
and  continued  all  night  in  prayer  {bia»vKT€p€{nav^ 
Lk  6^^).  After  the  '  Ceding  of  the  five  thousand ' 
also  He  departed  into  a  mountain  to  pray  (Mk 
6^  II  Mt  14"),  and  not  till  the  fourth  wateh  did  He 
come  to  the  disciples,  spent  with  their  'bootless 
toil.'  From  these  and  other  references  it  is  clear 
that  Jesus  often  made  the  night  His  season  of 
prayer.  He  whose  mind  was  saturated  ^ith  the 
OT  may  have  recalled  how  the  prophets  had  with- 
drawn to  the  mountains. 

*  So,  separate  from  the  worlds  his  breast 
Might  duly  take  and  strongly  keep 
The  print  of  Heaven.'— (Keble,  Chr.  Year^  13th  Sund. 

after  Trin.X 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lake,  night  was  the 
only  time  of  solitude. 

'  Save  in  the  recorded  hours  of  our  Lord's  praying,  the  histoiy 
of  Galilee  has  no  intervals  of  silence  and  loneliness ;  the  noise 
of  a  close  and  busy  life  is  alwa>'8  audible ;  and  to  evenr  crisis  in 
the  Gkwpels  and  in  Joeephus  we  see  crowds  immediately  swarm' 
(G.  A.  Smith,  HGHL  p.  421)l 

It  may  be  urged  that  Jesus  teaches  by  His  ex- 
ample tne  value  of  prayer  in  the  silence  of  night. 
There  are  many  references  to  such  prayer  in  the 
Psalms  (cf.  Ps  llO**) ;  and  it  is  not  without  signiii- 
cance  that  the  time  is  midnight  in  the  parable  in 
which   Jesus   teaches   the  lesson  of  •snameless' 

Erayer  (droiJfo,  Lk  11*).     *The  thing  could  never 
ave  token  place  in  the  dajrtime.    It  is  a  story  of 
midnight  importunity  *  (Why to). 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  preference  of 
Jesus  for  an  abode  where  He  would  be  sure  of 
mountein  solitude ;  we  have  no  record  that  He 
entered  Tiberias,  which  was  a  walled  city  {HGHL 
p.  449).  *  He  entered  Jericho  only  to  pass  through 
it.*  *  This  freedom  Jesus  had  from  childhood  *  in 
Nazareth,  Capernaum,  Bethany,  and  other  resting- 
places.  When  men  did  not  need  Him,  He  must  be 
free  to  leave  them.  It  is  substantially  true  that 
'Jesus  never  slept  in  a  walled  city*  (see  Expos, 
III.  iii.  [1886]  p.  146).  The  scenes  of  rescue  on 
the  Lake  were  in  the  night-time ;  then  it  was  He 
walked  upon  the  sea  and  stilled  the  waves  (Mk 
6«,  cf.  4»). 

The  closing  incidents  of  the  life  of  Jesus  cannot 
be  pictured  except  against  the  background  of 
night.  It  was  dark  when  they  sang  a  hymn,  and 
went  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  (Mt  26»).  The  ap- 
proach  of  the  soldiers  was  marked  by  their  lanterns 
(Jn  18*).  Peter  warmed  himself  in  the  chilly  air 
before  a  fire  of  coals  (Jn  18").  It  was  possible  in 
the  dark  to  follow  undetected  afar  off  (Mt  26"). 
The  panic  of  the  disciples  owed  something  to  the 
night.    It  was  at  cock-crowing  that  Peter  remem- 
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bered  his  Master's  warning,  and  wept  bitterly. 
The  air  of  night  is  over  all  these  scenes.  It  was 
*  the  night  in  which  Jesus  was  betrayed '  (1  Co  11^). 

After  the  Resurrection,  night  was  falling  when 
Jesus  revealed  Himself  to  the  two  at  Emmaus  in 
the  breaking  of  the  bread  (Lk  24'^).  Thev,  on 
returning  to  Jerusalem,  found  the  disciples  gathered 
together,  and  Jesus  appeared  amongst  tnem.  When, 
for  fear  of  the  Jews,  the  disciples  met  at  eventide, 
Jesus  came  to  them  ( Jn  20^') ;  and  it  was  when  the 
day  was  breaking  that  He  welcomed  His  weary 
disciples  to  the  shore  (21^). 

It  is  impossible  to  discover  with  accuracy  the 
character  of  these  Syrian  nights,  so  wide  is  the 
variation  in  the  climate  between  place  and  place, 
season  and  season ;  it  is  not  clear  whether,  for 
example,  it  is  liteially  true  to  say,  'For  thee  I 
trembled  in  the  nightly  frost.'  Even  when  we  know 
the  impression  made  upon  the  Western  traveller, 
we  cannot  tell  how  Jesus  and  His  disciples,  hardened 
by  the  bracing  uplands  of  Galilee,  endureid  the  cold 
and  the  mists  of  night.  It  is  clear  that  the  nights 
are  often  as  cold  as  the  days  are  hot  (cf.  Gn  31^, 
Jer  36"^ ;  see  Geikie,  The  Holy  Land  and  the  Bible, 
L  73).  At  certain  seasons  in  late  summer  Jesus 
would  be  exposed  in  His  nightly  vigils  to  the  dense 
chilly  clouds  of  mist  of  wmch  the  Song  of  Songs 
(5^)  speaks 3  'For  my  head  is  filled  with  dew, 
and  my  locks  with  the  drops  of  the  night.'  For 
modem  descriptions  of  nights  spent  in  the  sacred 
scenes,  reference  may  be  made  to  Warburton's 
Crescent  and  the  Cross,  and  Kinglake's  Eothen. 
But  in  order  to  discover  the  colours,  the  lights  and 
the  half-lights  of  the  Syrian  night,  those  modem 

Siinters  are  the  best  guides  who,  like  Holman 
unt  and  William  Hole,  have  studied  the  Holy 
Land  in  the  lights  and  shadows,  which  are  the 
same  as  when  Jesus  watched  through  the  hours  of 
night. 

4.  Metaphorieal  appUeationB  of  *  night.*— The 
contrast  TOtween  night  and  day,  darkness  and 
light,  belongs  to  the  stock  of  ideas  common  to  all 
religions,  to  the  most  ancient  vocabulary  of 
thought.     It  is  freely  used  in  the  OT  and  NT. 

(a)  In  the  opening  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  quota- 
tions are  usea  to  depict  as  darkness  the  state  of 
the  world  before  the  dawn  of  Christ  (Mt  4^*,  Lk  I'*, 
cf.  2  Co  4^).    It  is  upon  such  darkness  that  the 

fospel  shines ;  and  at  the  consummation  of  the 
kingdom  it  is  the  outer  darkness  that  awaits  the 
evil-doers  (Mt  8"  25*).  Between  the  two  areas  of 
darkness  there  is  the  kingdom  of  light  brought  in 
by  Jesus,  whose  disciples  were  to  &  the  light  of 
the  world  (Mt  5^*).  When  Jesus  was  arrested,  He 
said  that  the  darkness  had  prevailed  (Lk  22°^),  for 
the  high  priests  were  tlie  emissaries  of  darkness. 
The  ni^ht  was  therefore  an  emblem  of  all  that  was 
set  agamst  the  Kingdom  of  God,  of  the  ignorance 
and  corruption  of  the  world  whicli  crucitied  Christ. 
(h)  The  Fourth  Gospel  has  a  certain  framework 
of  contrasts,  amongst  which  is  the  opposition  be- 
tween the  light  of  Christ  and  the  darkness  (1*  8" 
1110  i2W-8«^  1  5n  2P-11).  While  Christ  is  revealed  as 
the  source  of  light,  His  enemies  are  unmasked  as 
the  story  proceeds.  Though  *  darkness '  is  used  in 
this  connexion,  it  is  impossible  to  escape  from  tlie 
thought  of  this  conflict  when  we  read  of  *  night '  in 
this  Gospel.  It  is  used  to  denote  the  close  of  the 
divinely  appointed  day  of  service  (Jn  9*).  The 
healing  of  the  man  l>om  blind  was  part  of  the 
manifestation  of  God,  for  which  there  was  a  set 
time.  This  day  being  past,  neither  Jesus  nor  His 
disciples  could  work.  '  In  the  application  to  Jesus 
the  night  is  His  death,  and  His  retreat  into  the 
invisible  world  *  (Loisy).  When  Jesus  persisted,  in 
spite  of  the  warnings  of  His  disciples,  in  returning 
to  Judfea,  He  said  that  the  hours  of  the  day  were 
given  for  work ;  so  long  as  it  was  the  appointed 


time,  He  would  be  safe.  The  one  danger  was  lest 
the  day  should  be  prolonged  '  beyond  G<m1's  appoint- 
ment. So  prolonged,  the  day  would  be  as  night, 
in  which  the  traveller  stumbles.  With  both  these 
passages  Lk  22*^  should  be  compared.  Night 
stands  also  for  the  close  of  the  day  of  grace  in  the 
life  of  Judas  (Jn  12>^).  Judas  went  out,  'and  it 
was  night.'  The  darkness  is  his  place.  Across 
the  darkness  'less  deep  than  his  own  soul'  he 
moves  from  the  light  of  Christ.  Night  stands  for 
the  new  environment  which  he  has  chosen,  *  loving 
darkness  because  his  deeds  were  evil.* 

(c)  In  the  Apostolic  writings  the  night  stands  fox" 
the  waning  order,  which  will  be  ended  by  the 
coming  of  Christ.  The  day  was  at  hand ;  the 
disciples  must  put  oflf  the  garments  of  night,  and 
put  on  the  armour  of  light  (Ro  13*^  etc.).  The 
difierence  in  the  metaphorical  use  of  the  night  may 
be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  word  or  Jesus, 
'  the  night  cometh,  with  St.  Paul's  '  the  night  i» 
fax*  spent.'  For  those  who  are  of  the  fellowsnip  of 
Christ  the  darkness  is  already  past  (Eph  5",  1  Th  5^ 
!  1  P  2*) :  ^  Some  daylight  it  is,  and  is  every  moment 
growing.'  The  darkness  and  the  light  are  alterna« 
tives,  8^  contemporary. 

'  But  he  that  hides  a  dark  soul,  and  foul  thoughts, 
Ben^fhted  walks  under  the  midday  sun.' 

Night  has  other  associations  for  the  modern 
mind.  It  is  still  the  emblem  of  peril  and  evil,  but 
it  speaks  also  of  quietness  and  peace ;  this  value  it 
has  had  for  poets  from  Milton  to  Whitman. 

*  Dear  night !    This  world's  defeat ; 
The  stop  to  husie  fools ;  care's  check  and  curb ; 
The  day  of  spirits ;  my  soul's  calm  retreat. 

Which  none  disturb ! '— <Vaughan). 

It  is  important  that  the  reader  should  not  carry 
such  associations  into  the  study  of  the  NT.  There, 
night  has  always  a  sinister  suggestion.  It  speaks 
of  all  that  is  hostile  to  God,  who  is  light,  and  in 
whom  there  is  no  darkness  at  all.  The  word  has 
changed  its  value  in  the  commerce  of  ideas.  It  is 
"with  the  night  as  with  the  sea.  In  the  OT  and 
NT  both  are  emblems  of  fear  and  evil :  in  the  City 
there  will  be  no  night  (Rev  21^),  and  the  sea  is  no 
more  (2P).  But  in  the  modern  mind  they  awaken 
other  thoughts  of  attraction  and  kindliness.  The 
writers  and  teachers  of  the  NT  use  the  coinage  of 
their  age ;  and  though  we  may  conjecture  that 
Jesus  had  other  memories  of  night  than  those  of 
fear,  yet  He  did  not  depart  from  the  customary 
usa^e,  in  which  the  men  of  His  time  took  night  as 
significant  of  terror  and  evil. 

LrrERATURK.— W.  R.  Niooll,  Ten  Minute  Sermons,  103 ;  W.  C. 
E.  Newbolt,  Counsels  of  Faith  and  Praetiee,  62 ;  J.  Parker, 
Stttdi«8  in  Texts,  vi.  89 ;  W.  J.  Dawson,  TTie  Evangelistic  Note, 
133;  W.  T.  P.  Wolston,  Sight  Scenes  of  Scripture. 

Edward  Shillito. 

NINEYEH,  NINE YITBS.  — The  great  city  of 
Nineveh  was  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
opposite  the  modem  city  of  Mosul.  (For  account 
of  it  see  art.  in  Hastings*  DB  iii.  553  f.).  In 
Mt  12  and  Lk  11  arc  grouped  several  logia  of  our 
Lord,  short  pithy  passages,  each  of  which  appears 
to  be  a  whole  m  itself.  Two  of  these  contain 
references  to  Jonah  ar  d  the  Ninevites. 

1.  Mt  12»-^®  II  Lk  11^-  *>.  It  would  seem  that  on 
two  occasions,  the  second  of  which  is  narrated  in 
these  passages,  the  Pharisees  asked  for  a  sign. 
Christ's  preaching  and  miracles  were  not  enough 
for  them.  Tliey  wanted  Him  to  prove  His  Divine 
mission  by  some  overwhelming  marvel  that  would 
force  them  to  believe  in  it,  if  it  were  truly  Divine. 
The  first  occasion  is  in  Mk  S^"-  ||  Mt  W'*,  where 
they  askecl  for  *  a  sign  from  heaven.'  This  He  met 
with  a  definite  refusal  (Mk.).  St.  Matthew,  how- 
ever, adds  to  tlie  answer  words  which  retJly  be- 
longed to  the  second  occasion — *  except  the  sign  of 
Jonali.'    The  answer  on  the  second  occasion  con* 


NOAH 

tains  this  exception  in  both  Gosp«1b.  (In  St. 
Mmtthew  the  Pliarixees  are  addressed,  in  St.  Luke 
the  laoltitades  '  when  they  were  coming  crowding 
Dp,'  ira9poi{iiiiirur).  Bnt  the  meaning  of  the  ex- 
planatioD  which  our  Lord  adds  is  aomenh&C  ob' 
acure :  'for  &b  Jonah  became  to  the  Ninevites  a 
ngn,  «o  nhall  also  the  Son  of  Man  be  to  this  gen- 
eration '  (Lk.).  It  is  im|iortant  to  notice  that  the 
'sign'  did  not  consist  in  the  preaching  of  Jonah 
and  of  the  Son  of  Man.  Jeans  had  been  preaching 
already,  whereas  the  sign  waa  still  future  {'  Bliali 
be ').  And  the  story  of  Jonah  in  tho  OT  does  not, 
of  itself,  throw  any  light  on  the  difficulty.  Jonah 
started  from  Jop]>a  to  sail  westward  (TarBhish), 
and  the  storm  occnrrod  near  enough  to  the  shore 
to  make  the  sailors  try  to  row  bauk  for  safety. 
When  Jonah,  therefore,  was  vomited  np  by  the 
fisli  on  to  the  dry  land,  it  was  presumably  near 
Joppa.  Then  he  received  the  second  command  to 
go  to  Nineveli.  According  to  the  story,  therefore, 
Jon^  was  in  no  sense  a  sign  lo  Ine  NincvUea. 
One  of  two  concluHions  is  inevitable ;  either  that 
there  was  a  current  Uaggudic  tradition  about 
Jonah  and  Nineveh  which  was  known  to  onr  Lord 
and  His  hearers  hnt  has  been  lost  to  us,  or  that 
the  word  'Ninevites'  lias  supplanted  some  other 
word  in  the  original  t«xt  of  St.  Luke,  having  been 
introduced  by  the  influence  of  v.".  St.  Matthew 
obviates  the  difficulty  by  omitting  the  name  alto- 

Sther ;  but  he  (or  some  later  writer,  cf.  S&nday, 
impton  Ltcluret,  p.  433)  re[>reiKnts  our  Lord  as 
teaching  that  'as  "Jonah  was  three  dctys  and 
three  nights  in  the  belly  of  the  whale"  (  =  Jon  1'''), 
BO  shall  the  Son  of  Man  be  in  the  heart  of  the 
earth  three  days  and  three  nights.'  The  '  s^  of 
Jonah '  is  thus  the  sien  of  the  resurrection.  That, 
and  that  only,  will  be  the  Bnpreme  vindication  of 
Christ's  Divine  mission.  [In  St.  Luke's  passage, 
after  v.»  D  and  some  Latin  HSS  add  the  liar- 
monistic  statement  ical  taSiit  'Iwi>ai  iw  rg  noiUf  toC 
mjrow  iyirrro  rptil  ^;i^l  nai  rpiit  (■iirrai  oBrun  jcil  o 

uldi  Toii  ifflmireu  <r  tj  y^,  'and  as  Jonah  (was)  in 
the  belly  of  the  whale  three  days  and  three  nights, 
w>  also  (is,  or  shall  be)  the  Son  of  Man  In  the  earth.' 
It  la  conceivable  that  this  was  the  more  original 
form  of  the  words  in  St.  Matthew].  The  f|ueHtion 
whether  this  passage  necessitates  the  belief  that 
our  Lord  accepted  the  story  of  Jonah  aa  historic, 
ally  true  is  dealt  with  In  art.  Jonah. 

1  Mt  12"  II  Lk  11".  The  words  in  the  two  Gos- 
pels are  identical.  [D  omits  the  whole  passage 
in  SL  Luke].  St.  Matthew  places  aide  by  side  the 
two  loffia  relating  to  Jonah,  and  then  introduces 
the  one  that  relates  to  Solomon  and  '  the  queen  of 
the  sonth.'  St.  Luke  trans]H)ses  the  latter  two, 
'  either  for  chronology,  or  effect,  or  both  '(Plumnier). 
Out  Lord  again  aHdreasen  the  'evil  generation.' 
'Ninevitee  {i,Spri  yirrvtiriu,  no  article;  EV  'the 
men  of  Nineveh ')  shall  stand  np  (as  witnesses)  in 
the  judgment  with  this  generation  and  shall  con- 
demn it,  because  they  repented  in  accordance  with 
tbe  message  preached  by  Jonah  {tit  ti  K^pir/fM 
'Ihv£),'  whereas  tliis  generation  baa  not  repented 
tJioogh  a  far  greater  than  Jonah  ia  preaching  to  it ; 
'something  greater  (rXdiw,  cf.v.",  Mt  12°)  than 
Jonah  is  here.'  A.  f(.  M'Neile. 

ROAR.— The  hero  of  the  Hebrew  version  of  the 
Semitic  tradition  of  the  Flood  ;  mentioned  twice  in 
tbe  Gospels.  In  the  genealotry  of  Jesnn  (Lk  3*°)  he 
appears  in  the  ninth  generation  after  Adam,  as  in 
tbe  OT  narrative.  The  second  mention  is  in  Lk 
IT*"!!  Mt  34"-»  where  Jesus  uses  the  Flood  in 
tbe  days  of  Noah  to  illustrate  the  sadden  and 
ouexpected  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  ;  the  in- 
diflcrence  of  the  people  in  the  time  of  Noah  is 
paralleled  by  tbe  indifference  of  men  t«  this 
approaching  event. 
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^e  UH  or  ihit  EUiutrstlob  «hawi  thv  hinilUhty  ot  the  Jdwb 
with  Oia  story  ol  N«h.    In  the  OT  then  ia  bol  the  allghtctt 

OcDi^  The  mlttt  ol  Is  MB  dniTibs  the  preKitt  diicnoa  ot 
lansl '  H  the  »M«  of  Nosb,'  lo  be  loUowad  by  {isw»,  kcconl- 
ing  to  lbs  uiwhinnablc  comisat  ot  pcsce,  u  nirely  u  tbt 
promiH  BBd  the  aorsniot  loUcnrad  the  Fload.  E«kiEl(U"-») 
knawfl  of  thrM  mvo.  Nosh,  IJuiLfll,  snd  Job,  efftrtent  medlston 
lo  delJnr  tin  people  by  their  righteooneie ;  but  In  the  preeent 
cue,  eren  tfae)fat«a  ihall  be  sUe  lo  d^vet  only  thenueltM  (aee 

.isoHeii').  O.H.Gates. 

HOBLEMAV Thb  word  is  derived  from  tbe 

Lat.  nobiiU  i^gno-hilii!),  'well-known,'  'notable.' 
In  usage  the  ennobling  which  makes  a  man  notablo 
may  come  (a)  from  rank  inherited  or  conferred,  (6) 
from  office,  or  (r)  from  character.  With  the  mean- 
ing (r)  '  nobleman  '  does  not  occur  in  the  NT,  nor 
liaa  it  often  this  significance  in  English  authors^ 
'  A  noble  man'  shomd  lie  used,  when  it  ia  desired 
to  convey  the  thought  expressed  in  Dryden's  linea : 
'  A  nohlemsn  Is  be  whoec  nnble  mind 
Is  flllfci  Vfith  Inborn  worth.' 

In  the  EV  'a  oertain  nobleman'  is  the  transla- 
tion of  two  different  Gr.  phrases,  viz.  (1)  ir&pmrit 
T»  tijtr^i,  Lk  IB"  i  (2)  T«  ^aiTi\abt,  Jn  4*' ". 

1.  in  tlie  parable  of  the  Pounds  (Lk  IS""-)  the 
literal  rendering  of  the  Gr.  phrase  is  'a  certain 
well-bom  man,'  or,  more  idiomatically  expressed, 
'a  man  of  noble  family'  (Weymouth),  'rhe  no- 
bility conies  from  inherited  tank.  Inadequate 
translations  are  those  of  Wyclif  •  a  worlhi  man,' 
and  of  most  early  Englisli  versions  '  a  noble  man.' 
The  'nobleman'  of  this  parable  is  probably  Arche- 
lans,  who,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Uerod  the 
Ijreat,  went  to  Home  in  order  to  urge  liia  claims 
to  the  kingdom.  An  'ambassage'  of  fifty  Jews 
followed  Archelaus  from  Jerusalem  to  the  'far 
country'  in  order  to  protest  against  his  being  made 
king;  tn  other  words,  they  went  to  Rome  to  say, 
'  We  win  not  that  this  man  reign  over  us'  (Lk  18"). 

3.  The  Gr.  word  used  in  Jn  4*^  *  means  '  belong- 
ing to  a  king '  (cf.  Ja  2*  *  royal ').  Wyclif  '  a  litil 
kyng,'  like  the  Vulg.  rtgubia,  fotlowa  the  false 
reading  ^wriXiiriioi.  More  adequate  renderings  are 
AVm  'courtier,'  or  'ruler' ;  RVm  'king's  officer.' 
Tbe  nobility  comes  from  office.     Weymouth 


presses  the  meaning  well :  '  a  certain  officer  of  the 
king's  court.'  Josephiis  [BJ  VII.  v,  2,  Ant.  XV. 
viii.  4)  uses  the  word  to  distinguish  the  courtiers 
and  other  officers  of  the  king  from  those  of  Borne. 
■The  '  king "  in  whose  court  this  otKcer  served  wss 
Herod  Antipas,  tetrarch  of  Galilee.  The  title 
'  king '  was  not  his  by  right,  but  was  given  to  him 
in  courtesy  (Mt  14*).  It  is  not  known  who  this 
king's  ollicer  was,  nor  whether  his  duties  were  civil 
or  military.  He  has  wrongly  been  identilied  with 
the  *  centurion'  {isaTbrTaaxa^  referred  lo  in  Mt8* 
and  Lk  7",— a  Gentile  officer  in  the  army  of  Anti- 
pas.  To  identify  tlie  healing  of  the  nobleman's 
son  with  the  healing  of  the  centurion's  servant  is 
not  only  to  manufacture  discrepancies,  hut  also  to 
lose  the  light  which  the  earlier  miracle  casts  upon 
the  later  one.     This  it  well  brought  out  by  Chad' 


without  ceasing  lo  be  admirable,  when  we  reflect 
that  he  was  evidently  aware  of  the  miracle  formerly 
wrought  for  another  inhabitant  of  the  same  city,  an 
eminent  jierson,  one  of  the  court  which  his  own 
sword  proteottd.'  J.  G.  Tasker. 

»OM-BEBIBTAH0E.-See  RETALIATION. 

UmiBEIlS.— In  this  article  it  is  above  all  things 


symbolic  significance,  whether  necular  or  sacred. 
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Three  facts  most  be  borne  in  mind  throughout  the 
inquiry:  (1)  the  Oriental  preference  of  round 
numbers  to  indefinite  statements ;  (2)  the  close 
association  in  Western  Asia  from  early  times  of 
numbers  and  religion.  It  seems  to  be  i>roved  that 
each  of  the  chief  Babylonian  sods  had  his  number : 
Anu,  for  example,  60,  Bel  50,  £a  40,  Sin  30,  Marduk, 
as  identified  with  Jupiter,  11,  etc.  {KAT[ZW]45i). 
And  it  is  equally  certain  that  number  often  played 
an  important  part  in  ritual.  (3)  The  graaual 
obliteration  of  the  original  reference  from  the 
popular  consciousness.  By  the  time  of  Christ  the 
process  by  which  certain  numbers  had  acquired 
special  significance  would  be  wholly  or  partially 
forgotten  by  most  of  the  Jews  resident  in  Palestine. 
They  had  received  their  use  from  their  fathers, 
and  found  it  expressed  in  literature  and  ceremonial 
and  daily  life,  but  knew  little,  if  anything,  of  the 
way  in  which  it  had  originated,  so  tnat  it  is  very 
unsafe  to  credit  them  with  conscious  application 
of  ideas  current  elsewhere.  The  Jews  wno  lived 
in  Babylonia  from  about  B.C.  600  to  the  completion 
of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  unauestionably  adopted 
in  course  of  time  many  Babylonian  thoughts  and 
expressions ;  but  this  cannot  be  assumed,  at  any 
rate  in  the  same  degree,  of  the  Jews  of  the  Holy 
Land. 

SeYen* — Of  the  significant  numbers  met  with  in 
the  Grospels  the  most  prominent  is  that  so  freely 
used  in  the  OT  and  the  other  literature  of  the 
Semitic  area — the  number  seven,  represented  in  the 
Gr.  Test,  by  hrrd,  irrdicis,  iwraTXaclunff  (fiSo/iot, 
In  three  contexts  it  must  be  understood  literally, 
although  perhaps  in  the  first  two  with  an  under- 
lying reference  to  another  use:  in  the  statement 
that  Anna's  married  life  lasted  7  years  (Lk  2^), 
in  the  accounts  of  the  feeding  of  the  4000  (7  loaves, 
7  baskets,  Mt  IS**-*"-,  Mk  ^•••»;  cf.  also  the  re- 
ferences in  Mt  W^  and  Mk  8*),  and  in  a  note  of 
time,  'the  seventh  hour'  (Jn  4^).  In  all  other 
passages:  Mt  12«  18»«-  22»'-»  Mk  12»-«-  16m, 
Lk  8«  11*  17*  18»  (a  doubtful  reading)  20»-  "• » ;  in 
the  number  of  the  Beatitudes  relating  to  character 
(Mt  5^^) ;  in  the  7  disciples  at  the  Lake  ( Jn  21>) ; 
and  in  the  grouping  together  of  7  parables  of  the 
Kingdom  in  Mt  13 — it  has  some  kind  of  special 
significance.  In  the  Apocalyptic  passages  which 
come  within  the  scope  of  this  study,  the  literal 
meaning  combined  with  the  symliolic  may  be 
recognized  in  the  7  churches  (Rev  1"-*),  tne  7 
candlesticks  {V^  »  2i),  the  7  stars  (!"• »  2*  3'),  and 
the  7  angels  (1*).  Elsewhere,  in  the  7  seals  (5^* "), 
the  7  horns,  the  7  eyes,  and  the  7  spirits  (4"  5*), 
the  use  is  purely  symbolic. 

This  8}*mboUc  or»  to  speak  more  generally,  non-literal  tiae  is 
very  frequent  in  the  Jewish  literature  of  the  period  extending 
from  about  b.c.  160  to  about  a.d.  100,  the  period  which  includes 
the  time  covered  by  the  Oospels.  The  following  are  a  few 
exam^es  out  of  many.  We  read  of  7  heavens  (Slav.  Enoch 
8fr. ;  Test,  of  Levi,  2f. ;  cf.  Charles  in  EsmT  viL  [1896]  67ff.X 
7  angels  (To  12^^  Eth.  Enoch  Sl^X  and  7  hiffh  mountains.  7  large 
rivers,  and  7  gre^t  islands  (Eth.  Enoch  77«' O-  8).  Ifan  is  said  to 
have  been  made  by  the  Divine  Wisdom  of  7  substances  (Slav. 
Enoch  808),  and  to  have  received  7  natures  (9ffi).  Seven  great 
works  were  made  on  the  first  day  of  creation  (Jub  2S) ;  Adam 
and  Eve  lived  7  years  in  Paradise  (S^S) ;  at  the  Deluge  7  sluices 
were  opened  in  heaven,  and  7  fountains  of  the  gre^t  deep  in 
earth  (6M);  and  Jacob  is  said  to  have  kissed  his  dying  grand- 
father 7  times  (22»>. 

In  this  non-literal  use  of  the  number,  three 
shades  of  significance  can  perhaps  be  traced,  (a) 
It  was  a  favourite  rauna  number.  Instead  of 
*many'  or  <a  considerable  number,'  an  Oriental 
in  many  cases  preferred  to  say  'seven.'  This  is 
probably  the  force  of  the  number  in  Peter's  ques- 
tion about  forgiveness  (Mt  18");  in  our  Lord's 
command  of  sevenfold  forgiveness  for  sevenfold 
injury  (Lk  17^) ;  in  the  promise  (Lk  18*^,  according 
to  some  MSS)  of  sevenfold  reward  {hrraTXaaiopa 
instead  of  the  usual  reading  roXXarXoo'ioya) ;  in  the 


references  to  the  7  evil  spirits  (Mt  12«,  Mk  \m, 
Lk  8^  11*^) ;  in  the  question  of  the  Sadducees  about 
the  7  brothers  (Mt22^etc);  and  in  the  passages 
alluded  to  in  the  Book  of  Jubilees. -^o)  Seven 
often  expressed  the  idea  of  completeness.  So  in 
7  churches,  7  parables  of  the  Kinj^om,  the  7  Beati- 
tudes above  mentioned,  perhaps  in  the  7  loaves  and 
the  7  disciples,  and  some  of  the  passages  referred  to 
in  the  Books  of  Enoch.  This  use  of  7  in  the  ancient 
East  is  directly  attested  by  some  cuneiform  texts 
which  explain  a  sign  consistmg  of  7  wedges  as  mean- 
ing 'totality,'  'whole'  (Zimmem  in  BussjMolmen, 
p.  73). — (c)  Seven  was  for  the  Jews  and  all  their 
neighbours  from  early  times  a  sacred  number.  In 
our  Lord's  day  there  were  many  features  of  Jewish 
religious  life  which  kept  the  sacredness  of  7  con- 
tinmilly  before  the  mind :  the  observance  of  the 
7th  day  and  the  7th  year ;  the  7  days  of  unleavened 
bread  and  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles ;  the  7 
sprinklings  of  the  leper  (Lv  14^) ;  the  7  sprinklings 
of  the  blood  of  the  oullock  in  the  Holy  of  Holies 
on  the  Day  of  Atonement  (Lv  16^^);  the  7  he- 
lambs  prescribed  as  an  offering  for  several  im- 
portant occasions  (Nu  28^^'  "•  ^  29") ;  the  7  days  of 
seclusion  for  uncleanness  or  suspected  uncleanness 
(Lv  13*-«-«  14»  16»- »•>*•»  Nu  12"-"  etc.);  the 
sevenfold  march  round  the  altar  on  the  7th  day  of 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Mishna,  Sukkah  iv.  4) ; 
and  the  seven-branched  candlestick  in  the  Temple 
(Jos.  Ant,  m.  vi.  7,  the  Arch  of  Titus).  For  all 
classes  of  Jewish  society  in  the  period  of  our  Lord's 
ministry  the  number  7  was  inseparably  associated 
with  the  most  solemn  seasons  and  the  most  im- 
portant acts  of  worship.  There  is  no  direct  illus- 
tration of  this  sacredness  of  7  in  the  (jospels,  but 
it  can  be  confidently  traced  in  Apocalyptic  miagery : 
in  the  7  candlesticks  (Rev  !"•  *>  2*)  which  evidently 
aUude  to  the  seven-branched  candlestick  in  the 
Temple,  and  in  the  7  horns  of  the  Lamb,  and  the 
7  eyes  which  are  the  7  spirits  of  God  sent  out  into 
all  the  earth  (Ilev  5^  cf .  4^).  In  non-canonical  litera- 
ture it  is  found  in  the  7  heavens  and  the  7  angels, 
and  in  the  remarkable  description  in  the  so-called 
Fourth  Book  of  Maccabees  of  the  7  brothers 
put  to  death  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  as  a  most 
holy  7  (Taya^fa  avfju^wuv  ddeX^}^^  iBSofjAs),  who 
circled  round  piety  in  choral  dance  like  the  7  days 
of  creation  rouna  the  number  7  (H^'*,  according 
to  the  emended  text  followed  by  Deissmann  in 
Kautzsch's  Pseudepigraphen,  p.  169).  The  rise 
and  development  oi  these  shades  of  meaning,  which 
to  some  extent  melt  into  one  another  (for  the  use 
of  7  as  the  number  of  completeness  was  probably 
connected  with  its  sacred  use,  and  its  employment 
as  a  round  number  may  have  been  facilitated  by 
the  other  uses),  are  questions  which  hardly  come 
within  the  range  of  this  article,  as  the  process  must 
have  been  completed  millenniums  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  Seven  is  distinctly  a  sacred  number  in 
the  inscriptions  of  Gudea  the  ruler  of  Lagash 
some  centuries  before  the  time  of  Abraham  {BP, 
new  series,  ii.  83,  94  ff.).  Whatever  the  primary 
impulse,  whether  the  observation  of  the  ptiases  of 
the  moon,  or  of  the  7  planets,  or  of  the  7  brightest 
stars  of  the  Pleiades,  or  of  the  7  stars  of  Arcturus, 
or  of  the  7  stars  of  the  Great  Bear,  which  all 
attracted  the  attention  of  early  star-gazers,  the 
Jews  of  our  Lord's  age  (with  a  few  exceptions)  will 
have  used  the  number  simply  as  their  fathers  had 
used  it  for  many  generations,  as  they  found  it  in 
ritual,  in  proverbial  lore  (Pr  6"- «  9^  26*«-»  Sir  V 
20"  36"  37"  408),  in  other  literature,  in  history 
(Jos  6*,  Je  6*  16^-  ",  2  S  24",  2  K  6"  etc.),  and  in 
common  ufe  (7  days  of  the  marriage  feast,  To  11^' ; 
and  7  days  of  fastmg  and  mourning,  1  S  31",  Job 
2",  Mded  J^a^  27**).  A  few  highly  educated 
men  associated  the  number  with  astral  pheno- 
mena ;  the  pseudo-Enoch,  for  example  (Slav.  Enoch 
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30"),  and  Josephus,  who  affirms  that  the  7  lamps  of 
the  candlestick  imitated  the  number  of  the  7 
planets  (ruw  irXaprtTtap  rbv  dpiSftbif  fi£fu/ifi/ihoif  Ant, 
in.  vi.  7) ;  but  most  will  have  had  little  or  no 
acqaaintance  with  such  speculations. 

One  use  of  the  number  in  the  Gospels  which  has 
been  already  briefly  referred  to  needs  fuller  treat- 
ment. In  tnree  or  four  passages,  which  are  really 
but  two,  mention  is  made  of  7  evil  spirits.  Our 
Lord  cast  7  devils  or  demons  out  of  Mary  Magda- 
lene (Lk  8^  Mk  16r>]),  and  He  spoke  of  an  evil 
spirit  which  had  been  cast  out  as  retumine  with  7 
other  spirits  worse  than  himself  (Mt  12^,  Lk  11^). 
It  has  been  suggested,  cautiously  by  Zimmem 
{KAIIZW)  462-463),  positively  by  K.  Cf.  Thompson 
of  the  British  Museum  {Devils  and  Evil  Spirits  of 
Babylonia^  I.  xliii.),  that  these  7  are  connected  in 
some  way  with  the  evil  7  so  often  referred  to  in 
Babylonian  incantations,  and  identified  to  some 
extent  with  winds  and  storms.  That  the  Baby- 
lonian belief  was  widely  diffused  in  the  r^ons 
affected  by  Bab^rlonian  civilization  is  probable 
enough,  and  that  it  lingered  in  one  district  at  any 
rate  into  Christian  times  is  attested  by  a  curious 
Syrian  charm  cited  by  Thompson  ;  but  there  seems 
to  be  no  clear  allusion  to  it  in  the  extant  Jewish 
literature  of  the  i)eriod  inclusive  of  tlie  time  of 
Christ.  The  7  spirits  put  by  Beliar  into  man, 
according  to  the  Test,  of  Reuben  (2f.),  are  mere 
abstractions.  The  whole  passage  seems  to  be  a  sort 
of  all^ory.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Test.,  as  we  have  it,  has  been  manipulated  by  a 
Christian,  who  would  be  familiar  with  the  passages 
in  the  Gospels  under  consideration.  The  use  of  7 
in  the  latter  can  be  fully  accounted  for  without 
any  reference  to  Babylonia. 

In  the  Holy  Land  and  amongst  the  Arabs  there  are  still  many 
cdioea  of  the  ancient  use  of  7  as  shown  in  the  preceding  para- 
gr^>hs.  Dahnan's  JHwan  contains  several  examples  of  it  as  a 
round  number  in  popular  poetry  (pp.  260, 287, 806, 800X  Mourn- 
ing f6r  relatives  and  mairiage  rejoicings  extend  amongst  the 
Arabs  over  7  days  (Forder's  With  the  Arab$  in  Tent  and  Town. 
216, 218)w  If  the  person  is  stained  with  blood,  the  stain  is  washed 
7  tfanes  (Robinson  Lees,  Village  Life  in  Palestine,  2nd  ed.  2181 
A  festival  at  Nebi  Musa  lasts  7  days  (Curtiss,  PHmitive  SemUte 
BsUgion  Tthdap,  168X  These  illustrations  show  that  the  modem 
Oriental  not  only  employs  7  as  a  round  number,  but  sometimes 
associates  it  in  some  measure  with  the  ideas  of  completeness 
and  sanctity. 

Three  and  a  half. — Of  the  symbolic  use  of  the 
half  of  seven  there  is  one  instance  in  the  Gospels, 
viz.  the  reference  to  the  famine  in  the  time  of  Elijah 
aa  lastingthree  years  and  six  months  (Lk  4^",  cf. 
Ja5^^).  This  number,  the  half  of  the  number  of 
completeness,  seems  to  have  been  often  used  by  the 
Jews  of  periods  of  trial  and  judgment.  According 
to  Joseptius  {BJ  L  L  1,  v.  ix.  4),  the  worship  of 
the  Temple  was  discontinued  in  the  time  of  Anti- 
ochos  Epiphanes  for  three  years  and  six  months ; 
and,  according  to  the  Midrash  on  La  1',  the  siege  by 
VesjMsian  continued  for  the  same  period  {cf,  Dn 
7*  V"  W,  Rev  11',  and  Wetstein's  note  on  the  last 

pMsage). 

FooFteeiL — ^The  double  of  7  in  the  genealogy  at 
the  beginning  of  Matthew  can  hardly  to  accidental. 
When  the  Evangelist  carefully  divides  the  genera- 
tions from  Abraham  to  Christ  into  three  groups  of 
14  each  (Mt  1^^),  he  must  intend  the  number  to 
hare  some  meaning.  He  does  not  forget  that  it  is 
the  double  of  a  favourite  round  nunooer  which  is 
at  the  same  time  suggestive  of  completeness.  This 
mulUple  of  7  seems  to  have  been  common  in  old 
Canaan,  for  scores  of  the  Tell  el-Amama  Letters 
from  Canaanites  to  the  Pharaoh  have  some  form  of 
the  Mdutation :  '  Seven  and  seven  times  I  fall  at 
the  feet  of  the  king  my  lord.*  A  striking  example 
d  the  use  of  a  multiple  of  7  in  a  scheme  of  history 
is  eapplied  by  a  writmg  composed  probably  within 
a  hundied  years  of  our  Lord's  ministry,  *the 
Book  of  Jubileee'  or  *  Little  CrenesiB.'    The  writer 


arranges  the  whole  period  from  Adam  to  the  giving 
of  the  Law  in  about  7  times  7  jubilees,  the  intervid 
between  two  jubilees  being  7  times  7  years  (50*). 

SeYenty. — Of  another  much  used  multiple  of  7, 
7  X  10=70,  there  is  only  one  instance  in  the  Gospel 
narrative,  the  sending  out  by  Jesus  of  the  70  dis- 
ciples (Lk  10^' ^7).  It  must  be  noted,  however, 
that  WH  read  (with  BD,  some  OL,  Vulg.,  Syro^r 
and  Syr><n)  72,  the  multiple  of  6  by  12.  In  either 
case  the  use  of  70,  of  w^hich  there  are  so  many  ex- 
amples in  the  OT  and  elsewhere  (Gn  50*,  Ex  l^  15"^, 
Nu  11",  Jc  V  8»,  2  K  10»,  2  Ch  29",  Ps  90»»,  Jer 
25^1,  Ezk  8",  Dn  9«,  Eth.  Enoch  89"  « the  70  shep- 
herds,' Test,  of  Levi,  c.  8,  2  Es  14<« ;  Jos.  Vita,  11, 
BJ  II.  XX.  5 ;  Bk.  of  Jub  11**^  clouds  of  ravens  re- 
turned 70  times  ;  Sanhedrin  L  6  the  high  court  of 
justice  with  70  members  and  president)  as  a  round 
number  for  '  very  many,'  with  perhaps  the  added 
idea  of  comprehensiveness,  may  be  safely  recog- 
nized as  influential. 

The  Babbinic  idea  of  70  languages  for  the  70  peoples  is  found 
in  the  Mishna  (^afa  vii.  6X  *nd  so  may  be  as  old  as  the  time  of 
Christ,  but  can  hardly  be  alluded  to  in  a  mission  intended  only 
for  Jews.  Dr.  A.  Jeremias  (BabvUmisehet  im  NT,  OS)  regards  70 
as  used  in  the  Oospel  as  'a  round  number  with  astral  character ;' 
but  any  reference  to  the  stars  is  unnecessary  and  improbable. 


ipt 
Babylonian  astrologers  might  be  credited  with  it,  but  not  the 
Qalunan  Jews  of  our  Lord's  time  and  the  ByangeUsts. 

Seventjr  times  leYen.— The  70  times  7  of  Mt  18'^, 
the  multiple  of  10  times  7  by  7,  is  a  very  strong 
way  of  saying  '  very  many  times,'  almost  eauiva- 
lent  to  '  without  limit.'  The  alternative  renaering 
of  RVm  'seventy  times  and  seven,*  which  yields  a 
much  less  emphatic  meaning,  rests  on  the  LXX  tr. 
of  Gn  4**  where  the  same  Greek  ifiSoftriKorrdKis  iwrd 
represents  Hebrew  words  which  clearly  mean  77. 
In  Mt.  the  familiar  rendering  is  distinctly  prefer- 
able. Wellhausen  {Das  Evangdium  Mattncei,  94) 
notes  that  D  reads  hrrdicis  for  eirrd,  which  is  strictly 
correct  (but  cf.  Moulton,  Proleg,  Gr.  Gram.  98). 

Ten  (d^ira,  d^irarof,  dro^cirarelktf  dToBeKarUa), — The 
number  ten  is  probably  a  round  number  in  the 
parables  of  the  10  virgins  (Mt  25*),  the  10  pieces  of 
silver  (Lk  15"),  the  talents  (Mt  25*"),  and  the  10 
servants  who  received  10  pounds  (Lk  19**-  *"•  '^O ; 
and  in  the  prediction  to  the  Church  of  Smyrna  of 
tribulation  10  days  (Rev  2^%  In  other  passages 
(Mt  20»*,  Mk  W\  Lk  14"  W^  "^  and  the  references 
to  the  payment  of  a  tenth  to  God,  Mt  23'»,  Lk  U^ 
18*^)  it  IS  used  literally.  As  a  round  number  signifi- 
cant of  completeness  (although  without  the  idea  of 
sacredness  associated  with  7),  its  use  was  facilitate 
by  the  decimal  system,  which  may  have  been  sug- 
gested in  the  first  instance  by  the  number  of  fingers 
on  the  two  hands.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Jews  of 
our  Lord's  day  found  10  again  and  again  in  their 
sacred  books  and  in  history ;  for  example,  in  the 
10  patriarchs  from  Adam  to  Noah  (Gn  5) ;  the  10 
rignteous  men  whose  presence  would  have  saved 
Sodom  (Gn  18'') ;  the  10  commandments  (Ex  34"-« 
and  20*-",  Dt  6»-«i) ;  the  10  temptations  with  wliich 
Israel  tempted  God  in  the  wildemess  (Nu  14^) ; 
the  10  curtains  of  the  tabernacle  (Ex  26*) ;  the  10 
lavers  (2  Ch  4*) ;  the  10  candlesticks  {wJ)  and  tlie 
10  tables  (v.')  in  Solomon's  temple ;  the  10  servants 
of  Gideon  ( Jg  6^),  and  the  10  elders  of  Boaz  (Ku  4'). 

The  non-canonical  literature  of  later  times  supplies  many 
additional  examples.  The  Book  of  Jubilees  knows  of  10  tempta- 
tions of  Abraham  (IS'O*  ^  tiiought  found  also  in  the  Misnna 
CAbUh  V.  4X  and  the  Test  of  Joseph  of  10  temptations  of  Joseph 
(ch.  2X  The  fondness  of  the  Baobis  for  the  number  receives 
striking  illustration  from  the  long  series  of  signiflcant  tens  in 
*Ab6th  V.  1-0.  The  number  was  also  applied  in  daily  life.  Ten 
persons  constituted  the  minimum  reqmred  for  a  community  or 
oongreffation  (Mishna,  5anA«drtn  i.  6X  and  for  a  company  at  a 
Paschal  supper  (Jos.  BJ  vi.  ix.  3X  Later  authorities  fix  10  as 
the  number  of  persons  drawn  up  in  a  row  to  comfort  mourners 
{Sanh.  19a)  and  as  the  number  requisite  for  the  utterance  of 
the  nuptial  benediction  {Kethubothy  lb).  The  10  virgins  of  the 
parable  may  possibly  receive  illustration  from  an  Arab  custom 
mentioned  by  some  mediaval  Jewish  writers.  They  affirm  that 
in  the  land  of  the  Ishmaelites,  when  the  bride  was  taken  from 
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C^ven 


a  miff).  : 


rated  to 


■abje^ln  Uber  Ji . 

"-  H  in  ae  If  lsh»,  Uirce  tmtisa  vrltli 


U)  her  new  borne  oti  the  evening  preceding 
he  umrHa^  feBtivlUi>B,  lo  lorchu  or  tamps 

a  diw^rlbed  tniy  have  been  ol  uwlent'orilm 

»  Eelim  U.  8.  Ub,  and  Iq  Latin  [n  Wctsl«in'a 

).    Tbe  parnunt  of  a  titb«  or  tetith  to  Ibe  Ddty, 

et  by  our  Lord  (Lk  IB"^  Ml  SSa  I  Lk  U"),  maM 

nva  been  Bnnnectal  In  the  BnC  InetUKa  wIUi  Oie  lymboiic  use 
-jt  ID,  de  cuatoin  haa  been  Qmced  among  Hebnwa,  Babs'- 
lonlant,  Phfemldaiia,  Gnelu  and  Bomani.  Tbs  prominence 
^M  1.1 ui — L  i_  i-L —  t„j_[ —  1-  -1, — i_j  1 —  *i.^  ffreat  eiAdD 

•ohdiaoSth. 

Five.— Five,  the  half  of  ten,  is  met  with  in  a.  con- 
siderable nunilMr  of  pasaagea  in  the  Gospels,  in 
nome  of  whicli  it  may  Imve  more  than  mere  nu- 
merical eignihcanue.  So  perhanB  in  the  5  loaves 
<Mt  14"-J"16',  Mk6»-"S™,  Lk  9'>-",  Jn  6°-'=),  b. 
greaC  multitude  fed  by  an  amount  of  food  strongly 
suggestive  of  smollneae  and  iiicomp1etene9»< ;  the 
5  tolenU  which  being  in  5  more  (Mt  OR"'-  ^) ;  tlie 
livefold  profit  of  tlie  second  servant  in  the  parable 
of  the  Pounds  contrasted  with  the  tenfold  profit  of 
the  first  (LIf  19""') ;  perhaps  the  5  sparrows  worth 
two  farthings  (Lk  12*) ;  nnd  the  5  disciples  of 
Jesus  at  the  beginning  of  His  roiniatTy  (Jn  1"-"  ; 
•cl,  the  5  discijilea  of  R.  Jcicbanan  ben  Znkni,  e.  SO 
jV.D.  I'AbOth  u.  10],  and  the  5  discipleH  ascribed  to 
Jesus  in  a  banxitlia  removed  from  the  censored 
editions  of  the  Talmnd  (;lfnnA.  43n,  see  Laiblo'a 
Jeaiu  Chrktnt  ha  Talmiid,  Anhang  IS]).  In  tbe 
other  passages  [Mt  SiP,  Lk  1^  12"  14"  16",  Jn  4" 
S?)  it  IB  safest  to  fin(l  only  the  ordinary  meaning. 
Tive,  as  a  aniall  round  nnmber,  ia  repeatedly  met 
with  in  the  OT  (Gn  43**  45*",  Lv  26",  Is  3ff'  etc. )  and 
in  tbe  Tell  el-Amamn  letters.  In  one  of  the  latter 
{ix.  20  in  Winckler'a  edition)  it  aeemato  be  regarded 
as  a  number  so  stiiall  as  M  need  an  ajwlogy. 

Fort^. — An  important  multiple  of  ten  ia  40, 
found  in  the  occonnts  of  the  Temptation  (Mt  4^ 
Mk  V,  Lk  4')  and  of  the  i>erio<l  intervening  be- 
tween the  Passion  and  tlie  Ascension  (Ac  1'). 
That  it  is  in  both  coses  more  than  a  mere  number 
is  evident.  The  40  days  of  faating  in  the  wilder- 
ness clearly  point  bac"k  to  the  40  days  spent  by 
Moaea  on  Sinai  (Ex  24"  34"}  and  tlio  40  daya' 
journey  of  Elijah  in  tbe  same  region  (1  K  \&). 
The  40  days  of  tenjptation  remind  ns  of  the  re- 
peated use  in  the  OT  of  tlie  number  40  of  perioda 
of  tcating  or  punisbment.  The  rain  at  the  FlooJ 
fell  40  days  and  40  niRlits  (GnT*-").  The  spies 
were  absent  40  days  (Nu  13^).  The  pnniahment 
andprovin"of  the  people  extended  over  40  years 
(NuU**),  Hineveh  was  granted  40  daya  of  respite 
jJon  3*).  The  PhilUtine  oppression  lasted  40  years 
(Jg  13'),  and  Ezekiel  predicted  that  Egypt  sliould 
be  deaolata  40  years  (Ezk  2D").  That  tl'iia  applica- 
tion of  the  number  was  not  coutined  to  Israel  is 
probable  from  the  statement  on  the  Moabitti  Stone 
(luies  7f.).  that  the  occupation  of  Meliedeba  by 
Israel  loiited  40  years.  Even  if  king  Meaha  in- 
tended the  number  to  be  nndetst<wd  literally, 
which  ia  very  doubtful,  he  may  have  recorded  it 
with  a  view  to  its  special  atgnihcance.  In  another 
group  of  paasagOH,  also,  40  seems  tu  be  a  normal 
or  ideal  number.  Three  perioila  of  rest  from 
foreign  invasion,  each  of  40  years,  are  mentioned 
in  the  Book  of  Judges  (3"  S''  S^).  Eli  was  judge 
for  40  years  (I  S  4") ;  and  the  rcigna  of  David  and 
iiolomon  are  reckoned  at  40  years  each  (2  S  5'', 
1  K  I  ft  add  from  tradition  the  reign  of  Saul, 
Ac  13",  Joa.  Ant.  VI.  xiv.  S). 

How  did  40  come  l«  be  used  in  thli  wny  •  Tbe 
most  satisfactory  answer  is  suggested  by  the 
following  passages  in  the  OT  ana  other  Oriental 
lit«rature  and  history.  Isaac  and  Esau  marrietl 
*t  40  (Gn  25»  36").  Moses  came  forward  as  a 
friend  of  hia  people  about  40  (tradition  recorded 
in  Ac  7" ;  ct.  Ex  2"  ■  when  Moses  waa  grown 
up'),  and  began  hia  work  as  tbeir  divinely  ap- 
pointed leader  40  years  later  (Ac  T"  and  ^  T). 
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Caleb  was  40  years  old  when  sent  out  as  one  of 
the  spies  (Jos  14').  Hillel  is  said  to  have  entered 
on  his  Itabbinic  career  at  40  [Si/re  referred  to  in 
Jewish  Eneye.  art.  'Forty'),  and  Jochanun  ben 
Zakai  to  have  exchanged  commerce  for  study  at 
40  {Roih  ka-ahanah,  316 :  the  same  is  affirmed  of 
'AViba  in  the  late  writing,  the  'Ab6ih  of  Itabbi 
Nathajt,  c.  6).  Kloliammcd,  according  lo  a  tradi- 
tion referred  to  by  Konig  (Hastings'  DB  iii.  563'', 
SlUisliJ:,  55 ;  cf.  Muir,  The  Comn,  U/i  Compaiilion 
and  Teaching,  II),  appeared  aa  a  prophet  at  or 
about  40.  These  pas«agua  suggest  that  40  was 
regarded  in  the  ancient  East  as  the  ^e  of  in^ 
tellectual  maturity,  and  there  are  not  wanting 
direct  declarations  of  that  belief.  In  the  addendum 
to  the  fifth  chapter  of  'AMh,  40  is  described  as 
the  age  of  reason  or  understanding  {m-i}?  D'ifs-ut  p), 
and  a  passage  in  the  IJoran  cited  by  Kdnig  {U.cc,] 
runsi  'until  he  reached  his  full  strength  and 
attained  the  age  of  40  jeara.*  Forty  years,  there- 
fore, represented  a  generation,  and  thus  the  number 
40  became  a  round  number  for  a  fall  period,  a 
complete  epoch,  and  more  generally  for  *  many.' 

It  ta  itiU  obrI  In  tbla  vmy  to  nme  i-itcDt  Id  the  modeiD  Sut. 
Tben  ia  a  Syrian  proverb:  'If  you  live  40da3-awith  people,  yoit 
will  tben  eitfaer  leave  tbem  or  become  like  them '  (Mackie.  Ai'Ue 
JfaniuTf  and  Ciatom;  lit;  Bum,  VaUa^rbra  Im  lAuide  drr 
Bittl,  XM,  gives  it  imther  differentl]-.  but  with  the  Bame  un  of 
10).  Aa  the  uuiaiit  ttu-^Mna  noted  the  diitippearance  of  Uio 
Pleladea  I«r40dayi,  aomereoeot  vn1tera{Che)-ne,  perhapa,  BMe 
Preiliim  and  (Arir  SobitiBn,  III  t.,  and  Winckler  cited  there ; 
ammern.  too,  in  KAIMff],  saa,  (hinka  tbe  releten™  poariblc) 
connect  the  interval  between  libe  Paadon  and  Uie  AKenaion, 
thraiigh  a  pre^Chriatiui  mjth,  with  thin  utronomiirkl  period. 
Thia  need  not  be  aeriotuly  debated.  Tht  explanatloD  given 
at)Ove  a  quite  tiiffc^nl  to  account  tor  the  10  daya  ol  the 
Temptation  und  '  Ihi-  Great  Forty  liajs.' 

k  Hundred  (iKardi;  ^xaTorTai>XEuriw).~That  tlie 
product  of  10  by  10  should  be  frequently  used  in 
a  general  way  to  expresa  a  large  number,  could 
be  expected  only  in  a  civilization  which  was  ac- 
quainted with  tlie  decimal  aa  well  as  the  sexa- 
gesimal system.  There  are  inatancos  in  the  OT, 
Bte- ;  Lv  28",  2  8  24»,  Pr  ll"",  Ee  6'  8",  Sir  18» 
(KV:  '  The  number  of  man's  days  at  the  most  are 
100  years'),  and  the  Moabile  'Stone  (lines  SHf.  : 
"I  reigned  over  100  chiefs').  In  tbe  Gospels 
the  number  is  used  mainly  in  tliis  way :  in  the 
parable  of  the  Sower  (Mtl3''-^,  Mk4»-*  Lk  B'), 
in  Ihe  parable  of  the  Lost  Sheep  (Mt  18'>,  Lk  15*), 
and  inMt  I8-"  19"(not  WIl),  Mk  lO",  Lfc  1Q«-.  In 
Mk  6",  Jn  19"  it  is  employed  in  tbe  ordinary  way. 

TUB  divi^n  of  IM  into  B9  and  1  (Sit  181",  ia  ifiiT),  with  the 

JeniB.  Talmud  {SlutUialh  liv.  S),  which,  hon-ever.  i>  not  earlier 
Iban  tlie  Sid  eent.  i.D.  Perhapa  the  contraat  ol  DB  aiid  1  waa 
not  anknoHn  lo  the  Kablnnlc  teaching  of  our  Luid'e  daj-. 

Ten  ThoDUJiiL  — In  the  two  passages  in  tlie 
Gospels  in  wbich  the  midtiple  of  10  by  1000  occurs 
{/ivpiot,  Mt  IS** ;  (iiwdt,  Lk  12'),  it  is  best  regarded 
aa  hyperbolical.  Tlip  intention  in  tbe  one  case  is 
to  name  an  amount  quite  inconceivable  in  ordinary 
life,  a  debt  wbich  could  not  possibly  be  tliacbarged 
by  a  private  iwrson  ;  in  the  other,  to  imprcas  on 
the  reader  the  enormous  magnitude  of  the  crowds 
which  gathered  round  Jeaua  at  that  period  of  His 
ministry.  There  are  many  examples  of  this  use  in 
the  0T{Lv2e»,  Dt  32**,  1  8  18"^,  Ca5'°,  Ezk  16' 
RVm,  Dn  II",  Micfl"  etc.).  In  the  Tell  el-Amama 
letters  100,000  is  nscl  in  this  way.  Diishratta,  king 
of  Mitani,  prayed  that  lahtar  might  protect  him 
and  bis  reyal  brother  the  Pbaraob  for  a  hundred 
thousand  years  (No.  xx.  in  Winckler's  edition). 

Two.—There  seems  to  be  no  special  aignilicanc« 
of  the  number  2  in  tbe  tioajiela,  unle.ia,  with  Kfinig 
{StUUtik,  51  f.),  we  regard  it  as,  in  some  paB8age>>, 
an  equivalent  for  '  a  few.'  This  idiom  seems  to  be 
proved  for  the  OT.  'Two  days,'  in  Nu  B=",  may 
welt  mean  'a  few  days' ;  and  'the  2  sticks'  of  the 
widow  of  Zarephath  ( 1  K  IT'°)  can  hardly  Ike  under- 
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stood  literally.  It  may  be  illustrated  in  the  NT 
1^  the  2  fishes  (Mt  14"- ",  Mk  6»- «,  Lk  O^'- ", 
Jn  6*),  and  the  2  who  agree  in  prayer  concerning 
anything  (Mt  18^') ;  but  the  ordinary  interpreta- 
tion seems  not  inadmissible  in  both  these  cases. 
The  custom  of  sending  out  representatives  in  pairs, 
of  which  there  are  several  examples  in  the  Gospel 
story  (the  2  disciples  sent  by  the  Baptist  to  Jesns 
[Lk  7"],  the  12  sent  out  by  two  and  two  [Mk 
6^,  the  70  sent  out  by  two  and  two  [Lk  10*], 
the  2  sent  out  near  Jerusalem  [Mt  21^  Mk  11*, 
Lk  19*],  and  the  2  sent  out  to  make  preparations 
for  the  Paschal  supper  [Mk  14*',  Lk  22^;  cf.  the 
2  going  to  Emmaus,  Lk  24*»r-  Mk  16t*<]],  the  2 
angels  at  the  sepulchre  [Lk  24^  Jn  20^*],  and  the 
2  on  Olivet  [Ac  1*^]),  was  probably  known  to  the 
Jewish  society  of  our  Lord's  time. 

A  camparatively  early  tatMlition  enjoined  that  the  collectora 
of  charity  should  travel  in  couples  (Baba  Bathra,  86X  When 
the  son  of  Rabban  Gamaliel  (the  grrandson  of  St.  Paul's  Gamaliel) 
ill,  the  distressed  father  sent  two  of   his  disciples  to 


B.  Chanina  ben  Dosa  to  re<^uest  his  prayers  (Berak.,  346). 
The  6  zHa&th  or  couples  of  emment  teachers,  the  last  of  which 
consisted  of  Hillel  and  Shammai,  referred  to  in  the  Mishna 
{Peak  iL  6,  *Ab6th  i.  4-16),  may  also  be  mentioned.  The 
expression  *  pairs '  was  probably  used  of  them  in  Rabbinic  circles 
fai  the  time  of  Christ 

The  two  ways  of  Mt  T^*^  probably  ^present  a  widely  current 
mode  of  tea<ming.  They  are  met  with  in  Jer  21«  (cf.  Dt  30i(i. 
Sir  1517),  Slav.  Enoch  SO^^  •  l  showed  him  the  two  ways,  the  liffht 
and  the  darkness'  (cf.  the  note  of  CharlesX  in  the  Je^h 
manual  probably  incorporated  in  the  early  chapters  of  the 
Didaehe  (cf .  Ep.  of  Barnabas,  18  ff.),  and  in  a  remarkable  passage 
in  the  Talmud.  When  R.  Jochanan  ben  Zakai  (c.  80  a.  d.)  vrBa  on 
his  deathbed,  he  said  to  his  disdples,  who  wondered  at  his  tears : 
'  There  are  ^o  wa>'s  before  me  :  one  leading  to  the  Garden  of 
Eden  and  the  other  leading  to  Gehenna,  and  I  do  not  know  in 
which  I  am  about  to  be  led '  (Berak.  286). 

Three.— A  number  of  peculiar  interest  to  the 
student  of  the  Gospels  is  three — rpeir,  rpls,  rpLrwy 
rplrot.  It  is  purely  numerical  in  the  following  pass- 
ages :  Mt  15*^,  Mk  8' ;  Peter's  words  about  the  three 
tabernacles  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  (Mt 
17*,  Mk  0»,  Lk  9») ;  Mt  18»«-»  20»22«,  Mk  l^^  16-*, 
Lk  l»  2«  12»'"  20"- w  23«,  Jn  2»«.  In  a  much 
greater  number  of  passages  it  obviously  or  probably 
means  more  :  in  the  allusion  to  Jonah  (Mt  12*^),  in 
the  parables  of  the  3  measures  of  meal  (Mt  13",  Lk 
13^),  the  friend  asking  for  3  loaves  (Lkl  P),  the  Good 
Samaritan  (Lk  10*"),  and  the  barren  fig-tree  (Lk  13^), 
in  the  3  temptations  (Mt  4[|),  and  the  3  prayers  of 
Jesus  (Mt  26**,  Mk  14**),  in  the  references  to 
Peter's  threefold  denial  (Mt  26"-'*,  Mk  14*-", 
Lk  22^«,  Jn  13»),  in  the  allusions  to  the  3  days' 
interval  between  the  Passion  and  the  Resurrection 
(Mt  12«  16»  17»  20i»  2e«i  27*0- «•,  Mk  8"  9»»  10" 
14«  16»,  Lk  9»  1332  18»  24'-  «•  «,  Jn  2^- :  add 
Ac  1(P,  1  Co  15*),  in  the  3  manifestations  of  the 
risen  Lord  recorded  in  the  Fourth  (jlospel  (Jn 
21**),  and  in  the  threefold  question,  'Lovest  thou 
me?*  addressed  to  Peter  (v. *«'•).  In  this  latter 
and  larger  group  can  be  traced  a  reference  to 
the  use  of  3  as  a  significant  number,  of  which 
there  is  a  multitude  of  examples  in  the  OT  and 
other  Jewish  literature:  the  3  feasts  (Ex  23**), 
Job's  3  friends  (Job  2**),  the  3  times  of  prayer 
(Ps  65",  Dn  6*«),  the  threefold  shooting  of  Joash 
(2  K  13*"),  the  3  sanctuaries— Eden,  Mount  Sinai, 
Mount  Zion  (Bk.  of  Jub  8*^),  the  3  branches  of  a 
vine  and  the  3  baskets  representing  3  days 
(Gn  40*«-  "•  *•• "),  3  days'  ioumey  (Ex  3",  Nu  1(P, 
Jon  3'),  the  3  days'  searcn  for  the  body  of  Elijah 
(2  K  2"),  Esther's  3  days'  fast  (Est  4*«),  the  3  days 
of  rejoicing  for  the  honour  done  to  Enoch  (Slav. 
Enoch  68^),  the  perfuming  and  anointing  of  the 
body  of  Abraham  for  3  days  (Test,  of  Abr.  text  A, 
ch.  20),  the  3  sayings  of  the  men  of  the  Great 
Synagogue  CAbdtn  i,  1),  the  3  things  on  which  the 
world  standeth  (Shim' on  the  Righteous  in  'Abdth 
L  2,  and  Shim'on  ben  Gamaliel  in  'Abdth  i.  19),  and 
the  3  sayings  ascribed  to  each  of  the  5  disciples 
of  Rabbui  «lochanan  ben  Zakai  (AhOth  ii.  14 ff.). 


It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  the  number  came  to 
be  used  in  this  manner.  Several  wholes  which 
are  often  met  with  can  be  readily  divided  into 
3  parts :  the  head,  trunk,  and  legs  of  a  body  ;  the 
source,  stream,  and  mouth  of  a  river;  the  root, 
trunk,  and  corona  of  a  tree  (K5nig,  DB  iii.  562^) ; 
the  van,  centre,  and  rear  of  an  army;  morning, 
noon,  and  evening.  Early  Eastern  speculation 
grouped  all  things  under  three  heads;  heaven, 
earth,  and  the  abyss  (cf.  the  Babylonian  triad  of 
gods,  Ann,  Bel,  Ea).  It  will  have  been  noticed  in 
very  early  times  that  3  is  the  smallest  number 
with  begmning,  middle,  and  end.  So  it  natur- 
ally came  to  be  used  oi  a  small,  well-rounded 
total,  especially,  as  shown  above,  in  reference  to 
time. 

The  3  days'  interval  between  the  Passion  and 
4he  Resurrection  may  perhaps  receive  additional 
illustration  from  the  Jewish  rale  that  evidence  for 
the  identification  of  a  corpse  could  not  be  receive 
after  3  days  {YehamCth  xvi.  3).  A  reason  for 
the  rule  is  given  in  a  tradition  ascribed  to  Bar 
Kappara,  who  was  associated  with  the  compiler  of 
the  Mishna  (c.  A.D.  200).  This  Rabbi  is  reported 
to  have  said  that  for  3  days  the  soul  hovers  near 
the  body,  waiting  for  an  omK>rtunity  of  returning 
into  it,  but  that  at  the  end  of  that  period,  seeing 
that  the  features  are  altered,  it  goes  away  (Micf 
rash  on  Crenesis,  c.  100;  Midrash  on  Ecclesiastes 
12^ :  cf.  Bousset,  Die  Religion  des  Judenthnms,  285 
note).  The  resurrection  of  Jesus  evidently  took 
place  before  the  close  of  the  period  of  identification. 
oe  that  as  it  may,  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt 
that  the  belief  expressed  by  Bar  Kappara,  or  some- 
thing like  it,  underlay  the  words  of  Martha :  *  Lord, 
by  tnis  time  he  stinketh :  for  he  hath  been  dead 
four  days  '(Jul  I*).  The  3  days  were  ended,  and 
decay,  she  thought,  had  advanced  so  far  that  the 
features  would  be  unrecognizable.  That  the  3 
days  between  the  Passion  and  the  Resurrection 
had  even  the  remotest  connexion  with  the  3  days' 
disappearance  of  the  new  moon  in  spring  (Zimmern 
in  KAT[Z}V],  389),  is  highly  improbable. 

Two  other  passages  cannot  be  entirely  passed 
over,  although  little  or  nothing  can  be  said  in 
illustration  :  the  reference  to  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  baptismal  formula  (Mt 
28*'),  and  the  words  ascribed  to  the  risen  Lord  in 
the  Apocalypse :  '  I  am  the  first,  and  the  last,  and 
the  living  one*  (Rev  1").  There  is  no  parallel 
to  the  use  of  the  number  in  the  former  in  pre- 
Christian  Jewish  literature,  and  connexion  with 
Babylonian  and  Egyptian  triads  is  out  of  the 
question.  The  triple  priestly  blessing  (Nu  6^*) 
and  the  Thrice  Holy  in  the  song  of  the  seraphim 
(Is  6^)  are  remarkable,  but  cannot  be  safely  re- 

farded  as  foreshadowing  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
'rinity.  The  numl)er  3  is  in  both  cases  strongly 
emphatic,  but  it  is  not  advisable  to  find  more  than 
emphasis.  '  Holy,  holy,  holy '  is  a  very  strong 
superlative.  The  passage  in  the  Apocalypse  is,  no 
doubt,  like  the  preceding  words  '  him  which  is,  and 
which  was,  and  which  is  to  come '  (Rev  1*),  an  ex- 

rmsion  or  interpretation  of  the  name  I  AM  THAT 
AM  (Ex  3**),  and  has  a  partial  parallel  in  Plato, 
de  LegibiiSf  716 :  6  fiiv  8^  0€6i  {uxrTep  xal  6  iraXaidi 
\6yoi)  i-pxh^  ^^  'f*^  Te\€vr^¥  koI  fiiaa  rdv  tvrtap  axiivrtav 
ix^y  hut  must  not  be  connected  with  it. 

Four. — The  number  4  (W<r<rop€f,  rerapTatos,  rirap- 
rof,  T€TpdfAri¥os,  rrr/>aTX6or)  is  found  in  the  Gospels 
in  the  following  passages :  in  the  4  months  beiore 
harvest  (Jn  4"),  the  4  bearers  of  the  paralytic  (Mk 
2»),  the  4th  watch  (Mt  14=»,  Mk  6*«),  the  fourfold 
restitution  promised  by  Zacchaeus  (Lk  19-),  the  4 
days  of  Lazarus  in  the  grave  (Jn  II*''-  *),  the 
division  of  the  garments  of  Jesus  among  the  4 
soldiers  (Jn  19»),  the  4  winds  (Mt  24",  Mk  13*^), 
and  the  4  kinds  of  soil  in  the  parable  of  the  Sower, 
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with  the  types  of  character  which  they  reprcBeat 
(Mt  13'"-  and  parallel^!).  We  may  add  tlie  4 
GoHpels,  the  numbet  of  which  was  early  regarded 
as  significant.  The  four  last  references  constitute 
a  ^roup.  The  4  winds,  associated  with  tlie  4 
points  of  the  compaas,  are  met  with  in  the  OT 
and  elsewhere  in  Oriental  Itttiratuie  and  synilKil- 
iam !  1  Ch  9«  llVm,  Jer  4ff«,  E«k  37>  42"  RVm, 
Dn  8»  n*.  Zee  I?  6*,  Babylonian  Flood  Story,  col. 
iii.  line  42,  Book  of  the  Dead,  c.  161  (in  Budee't 
Hmaller  edition,  p.  531  f.).  This  nse  of  4 
world-wide  extent  and  then  coniprehei 
So  we  find  in  the  OT  :  4  heads  of  the  river  going 
out  of  Eden  (Gn  2'°),  4  clierubiin  each  with  4  faces 
and  4  wings (Ezk  1"-,  uf.  Bev i"-).  i  horns  (Zee  l"}, 
4  sniithii  (l^*),  4  chariots  (S'),  and  4  empires  (Dn  2" 
V- '™- ).  An  Assyrian  royal  title  ran  '  king  of  the 
4  qnartera.'  that  is,  of  the  world.  Some  of  th« 
divine  figures  in  Assyrian  acniptorea  have  4  wink's, 
for  example  No.  1  in  tlie  Nimrond  Gallery  of  the 
British  Museum.  Adam's  name  is  said  to  have 
been  given  from  4  substances,  tliat  is,  the  eaat,  the 
west,  the  north,  and  the  south  (81.  Enoch  30"). 
Abraham  is  said  to  have  pitched  hix  tent  where  4 
roads  met  (Test,  of  Ab.  text  A  \}.  The  4  kinds 
of  soil  in  the  parable,  therefore,  and  the  4  types  of 
character  which  they  repreuent,  cover  the  whole 
area  of  human  life ;  and  the  4  Gospels  give  a  com. 
plete  oatline- portrait  of  Christ.  The  nse  of  4  in 
the  grouping  of  persons  or  things  seems  to  have 
bwn  a  iavourit«  method  with  Jewiah  tenoliers. 
TlierearexeveTalexantpleaof  it  in  Amoa(l'- '■'■"■" 
2'*-«)  and  b  Proverbs  (30""' '«■«'■'«'■'>"■)-  Later 
instances  are  Sir  3T*' good  and  evil,  life  and  deatji,' 
Test,  of  Judah,  ch.  It),  '4  apirits  in  wine,' and  the 
remarkable  scries  of  paragraphs  in  'AbOth  v.  16-'II, 
in  which  people  generally,  dtsporitions,  scholars, 
almsgivers,  college-goers,  and  those  who  sit  under 
the  wise,  nre  in  each  ea-ie  grouped  in  4  classes. 
May  we  suppose  that  our  Lord,  in  accordance  with 
His  habit  of^utilizing  current  methods,  adopted  in 
the  parable  a  familiar  mode  of  ctassilication ! 

Twelve. —Twelve,  as  the  number  of  the  tribes 
of  Israel  according  to  ancient  tradition,  became 
naturally  a  favourite  number  among  the  Jews, 
especialfy  as  it  carried  with  it  the  suggestion  of 
Divine  choice  and  Divine  faithfulness.  So  it 
iigiired  in  religious  litual,  symbolism,  and  history, 
lliere  were  12  jewels  in  the  high  priest's  breast' 

Slate  (Ex  2S°'),  and  12  cakes  of  shewbread  (Lv 
-t*).  Solomon's  sea  stood  on  12  oxen  (IK  T**), 
Elijah's  altar  on  Cannel  consisted  of  12  stones  (t  K 
IS**),  and  the  att4U'-hearth  in  Ezekiej's  visionarv 
temple  was  12  cubitN  long  by  12  cubits  broad  (EzK 
43").  It  is,  therefore,  not  suri>rising  that  the 
number  12  is  prominent  in  the  Gospel  'Ihe  12 
disciples  referred  to  in  Mt  10"-"  11' 20"26"-"- ". 
Mk  31"  i"  8-  9"  I0«  11"  H'"-"-"'*  Lk  B"  8' 
91.  i<  igii  22»-«',  Jn  e*'-™-  20"  (in  22  of  these 
paasages  simply  as  d1  SiiStKa, '  the  Twelve ' ;  of.  also 
Ac  8",  :  C:o  15",  Rev  21"),  the  12  baskets  of  broken 
jieces  (Mt  14*',  Mk  6"  S",  Lk  9",  Jn  «"),  tlie  12 
legions  of  angels  (Mt  26"),  are  all  more  or  less 
ivminiscent  of  the  12  tribes.  In  the  promise  in 
Mt  19"  II  Lk  22?"  is  a  direct  reference  which  puts 
beyond  donbt  the  association  of  the  number  in  our 
Lord's  day  with  tlio  tribes. 

Thla  (ue  tuy  hiiv«  bees  aidnl  by  [he  conslant  recnmnc; 
Ol  the  IE  moDilu  ot  the  >-e*r,  bat  ft  i>  not  Hta  h>  loUow  L>r. 
A.  Jenmju  (Ba/iflimiieha  im  ST,  SS}  la  ocniMctlne  Uie  nuni- 
Iwr  el  Die  Apoatle*  cveD  bdlc«oUy  with  the  IS  idpu  al  the 
■odlu.  He  aoet  aot,  lDd««d,  vcntara  to  afflnn  thit  Ui<i  Iny  in 
tha  «Mudouin««  of  Jsui.  utbouffh  he  thlnki  the  promise  ol 
the  12  thtonea  (Ut  IV,  I.k  K^)  nOElit  point  at  thit ;  but  he  i> 
Qoafldenl  thAt '  the  mimical  covmolofftnl  reference,'  M  he  culLs 

■ ^^  ,*'™*^''r'j''; 

[owever  It  nuy  be  with 


In  the  word*  «  Che  writer  ol  the  A^ ^ 

itlea  ol  the  Luub  (Hev  tV*).    However  It  nuy  be 
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I  nect  the  li  gtma  of  tlie  hk^h  priest'e  breastplate  with  the  aii^iM 
ot  the  codlAf.  AJtd  tuj^ ht  therefore  regard  12  &«  a  perfeet  num- 
ber (VhUo.  da  Prsfagii,  i  33,  dtcd  bv  Konie,  UB  <li.  EOlo, 
^auii-i^Suii  J)«liu:J«ephuB,  Jill.  ui.i^T)  without  the 
Idea  ever  entering  the  minds  of  the  oujorlty. 

In  severalpassnges  a  period  of  12  years  is  re- 
ferred to.  Tlie  woman  healed  by  toucliing  the 
fringe  of  the  Lord's  garment  hiid  been  ill  ^r  12 
yearu  (Mt  9»,  Mk  ^,  Lk  M°).  The  daughter  of 
Ifairus  was  12  years  old  (Mk  5'',  Lk  8").  Jesus 
was  12  years  old  when  found  in  the  Temple  (Lk  2**). 
In  all  these  cases  the  number  must  be  understood 
li(«ral!y,  but  the  second  and  third  admit  of  illus- 
tration from  Oriental  life.  At  12  childhood  ceaued 
for  the  Jewish  boy.  In  the  addendum  U>  the  liftli 
chapter  of  'AMtK  two  of  the  rnles  rnn  ;  '  At  10  the 
Mishnali,  at  13  the  Commandments.'  A  boy  of  12, 
tlierefore,  was  on  the  threshold  of  manhood.  A 
tradition  recorded  by  Josephus  affirms  that  Samuel 
was  12  years  old  when  lie  receivcil  the  Divine  call 
{Ant.  V.  X.  i).  Another  tradition,  found  in  a 
Christian  writing,  but  probably  of  Jewish  origin, 
represented  Solomon  as  12  years  old  when  he  gave 
his  [famous  judgment  about  the  child  Ipseudo- 
Ignatius,  nd  Afnifnanos,  iii.).  At  12  a  girl  was 
marriageable.  According  to  the  Book  of  Jubilees 
[30'),  Dinah  was  12  years  old  at  the  time  referred 
to  in  Gn  34'. 

One  more  passage  remains :  '  Are  there  not 
twelve  hours  in  the  dayl'  (Jn  11').  Here,  no 
donbt,  Babylonian  influence  can  be  traced,  ai- 
tliough  in  the  time  of  Christ  most  of  the  iJewB 
livinii  in  Palestine  will  have  been  whoUy  un- 
conscious of  the  fact.  The  full  day  was  divided 
by  the  Babylonians,  who  in  this  matter  as  in  so 
many  poinia  set  the  rule  for  all  their  neighbours, 
and  through  the  Greeks  for  the  whole  Western 
world,  into  12  parts.  As  this  day  consisted  of  two 
halves,  the  daylight  portion  and  the  night  portion, 
the  division  into  twelve  was  applied  to  eudi,  with- 
out regard  to  the  season  of  the  year.  An  hour 
woa  one-twelfth  of  the  day  or  the  night  {KAT 
[ZIVJ  328,  335  L).  The  old  way  of  speaking  still 
survives  in  Syria.  The  day  is  regarded,  as  in  the 
time  of  Christ,  as  consisting  of  12  hours  (Bauer, 
Volt^eben  im  LantU  der  Bibel,  pp.  274 f.), 

Bl«ty.— The  use  of  the  number  60  in  the  parable 
of  the  Sower  (Mt  13^  ",  Mk  4''- »  not  in  Lk  24") 
may  possibly  have  indirect  connexion  witli  the 
sexagesimal  system  of  Babylonia  (for  this,  cf. 
Bezold,  mnive  arid  Babylon,  90,  92),  which  must 
have  been  current  throughout  western  Asia, 
especially  through  its  use  m  tiie  subdivision  of 
the  talent  (talent— 60  manehs;  maneh  =  00  shekels), 
and  would  naturally  lead  to  the  employment  of  the 
number  with  more  or  le-is  significance.  There  are 
many  passages  in  the  OT  and  other  Jewish  litera- 
ture in  which  60  can  barilly  be  accidental :  Nu  T"' 
(00  rams,  00  he-goata,  60  he-lambs  of  the  first  year), 
Dt  3*  (60  cities,  ct.  Jos  13",  1  K  4",  1  Ch  2^),  1  K  6= 
(Solomon's  temple  60  cubiU  long,  cf.  2  Ch  3'),  1  K 
4",  2Ch  IP",  Jer  52*  (60  men  of  the  pei.pie  ot  the 
land  found  in  Jerusalem  by  the  Babylonians,  cf. 
2  K  26»),  Ca  3=  S",  Test,  of  Jndah,  eh.  3  (stone 
weighing  00  lbs.),  ch.  9  (60  men  slain).  Test,  of 
Abraham,  text  A  10  (cherubic  chariot  attended 
by  60  angels).  The  many  examples  in  the  Baby- 
lonian Talmud  (fire  the  60th  part  of  4iehenna, 
Berak.  57''  etc.)  will  be  largely  due  to  the  Baby- 
lonian atmosphere  of  the  compilation. 

Thirty Thirty,    the    half   of   sixty 

used  in  the  same  context  (Mt  13''^,  K 
somewhat  the  same  way,  through  the  same  associ- 
ation. In  Lk  3",  where  it  is  s^d  that  Jesus  was 
abont  30  years  of  age  at  the  beginning  of  His 
ministry,  there  is  pro^bly  an  aJlusion  (o  tlie  belief 
that  30  years  marked  tlie  attainment  of  manly 
vigour.    Josei^h  entered  on  hid  career  as  a  states- 
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man  at  30  (Gn  41^),  and  David  was  30  when  he 
ascended  the  throne  (2  S  5*).  In  the  appendix  to 
the  fiftii  chapter  of  *Abdth,  30  is  definea  as  the  age 
of  strength  (ns!?  d*i^b^  p).  The  30  pieces  of  silver 
paid  to  Judas  (Mt26^  27»-»,  cf.  Zee  11"^)  would 
remind  every  Jew  of  the  average  value  of  a  slave 
as  fixed  in  the  Law  (Ex  2in),  30  shekels.  The 
Babylonian  average  was  lower,  but  the  Aasynasi 
coincided  with  the  Hebrew  (Johns  in  BcUn/lonian 
and  Assyrian  Laws,  Contracts,  and  Letters,  p. 
182f.).  In  the  remaining  passage,  Jn  6^^  the 
number  is  purely  historical. 

LiTHLATURB.  —  Art  *Zahlen'  in  Winer,  AWB9;  Riehm, 
HWBi,  and  Outhe,  Bibelufdrterbueh;  artt  *  Forty'  and  *Nuni- 
hv*  in  the  Jewish  Bneye. ;  art  'Number'  in  Eneye.  Bibl.  and 
in  Hastinga'  DB  iiL  6e0bfl. ;  Konig,  StUisHk,  51-^7. 

W.  Taylor  Smith. 

MUMG  DIMITTIS  (Lk  2»^),  so  caUed  from  the 
opening  words  in  the  Latin  version,  is  the  third 
and  shortest  of  the  hymns  of  the  Incarnation  pre- 
served to  us  by  St.  Luke.  Like  the  other  two,  it 
speaks  of  Christ ;  but  whereas  Benedictus,  the  Song 
of  the  priest  Zacharias,  is  naturally  of  His  Priest- 
hood, and  Magtnificat,  the  Song  of  the  royally- 
descended  Virgin  Mary,  of  His  Kingdom,  this,  the 
Song  of  Simeon  (wh.  see),  as  beseems  the  utter- 
ance of  a  prophet,  is  of  Messiah  fulfilling  the 
prodhetic  function  assigned  to  Him  in  the  OT 
(cf.  Dt  18**),  and  especially  by  Isaiah. 

The  feature  in  Simeon  s  character  which  is  to 
the  EvangeUst  the  climax  of  his  virtues  is  that  he 
was  '  waiting  for  the  consolation  of  Israel.'  The 
words  are  a  reminiscence  of  Jacob's,  *  I  have  waited 
for  thy  salvation,  O  Lord  *  (Gn  49") ;  and  they 
describe  what  was  precisely  the  attitude  of  Abra- 
ham in  regard  to  God's  promise  of  the  land  (Ac  7^ 
and  He  11"),  and  of  David  in  regard  to  the  king- 
dom (1  S  26*'"),  both  of  whom  did  not  *  fret  them- 
selves in  anywise  to  do  evil '  (Ps  37'),  but  waited 
till  the  Lord  would  give  what  He  had  spoken.  So 
our  Lord,  speaking  of  those  in  danger  of  being  led 
away  by  false  (Jnrists,  bids  His  followers  'in 
patience  possess  their  souls'  (Lk  21").  This  was 
part  of  the  faith  of  Simeon  :  his  waiting  for  *  the 
LarcPs  Christ '  (Lk  2)  saved  him  from  going  after 
any  turbulent  pretender,  or  accepting,  with  the 
Herodians,  a  mere  king  of  this  world.  The  *  con- 
solation of  Israel '  was  a  phrase  with  the  Rabbis 
for  the  times  of  Messiah :  Lightfoot  {Hor,  Heb.) 
gives  five  illustrations  of  its  use. 

The  repeated  mention  of  the  Holy  Spirit  guiding 
Simeon  at  each  successive  step  evinces  the  fact 
that  prophecy,  silent  since  the  days  of  Malachi,  Lb 
a^in  about  to  stir  (de  Wette,  Oosterzee) ;  yet  the 
difference  also  is  to  be  observed  between  the  re- 
peated comings  of  the  Spirit  upon  Simeon,  and  His 
abiding  on  Jesus  ( Jn  1^)  ana  remaining  with  the 
Church  (14").  By  what  sign  Simeon  was  taught 
of  the  Spirit  to  recognize  the  child  of  Mary  as  the 
Christ  we  are  not  told:  perhaps  the  Virgin's 
poverty,  evidenced  by  her  offering  of  doves,  was 
the  token  to  him,  as  the  manger-cradle  had  been 
to  the  shepherds  (Lk  2").  Anyhow  the  Child  was 
pointed  out  to  him ;  he  went  up  to  Him,  received 
Him  in  his  arms,  and,  as  he  hela  Him,  he  '  blessed 
God,'  and  uttered  his  Nunc  dimittis.  There  are 
no  different  readings  in  the  text  of  it;  but  the 
S3rriac  renders  the  verb  in  the  first  clause,  which 
in  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  is  in  the  indicative 
mood,  by  an  optative,  *  ^fy  Lord,  now  release  thou 
thy  servant  in  peace.'  The  mistake  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  several  in  this  country  who  should  have 
Imown  better:  e,g,  by  Logan,  in  the  Scottish  Para- 
phrases (Par.  38) : 

'Now,  Lord,  according  to  thy  word, 
Let  me  in  peace  depart. 

•  •  •  •  • 

At  length  my  arms  embrace  my  Lord, 
Now  let  their  vigour  oeaae,* 


and  even  by  John  Keble,  usually  so  accurate  : 

*  Whose  prayers  are  straggling  with  his  tears. 
Lord,  let  me  now  depart.' 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Simeon  does  not  pray  for 
death.  He  thanks  Grod  for  permitting  him  to  see, 
what  many  prophets  and  kings  had  desired  to  see 
and  were  not  permitted  (Lk  10*^),  the  salvation  He 
had  promised ;  and  having  seen  it  he  says  that  he 
is  ready  to  go  when  Grod  ^Is. 

The  hymn  is  in  three  couplets : 

(1)  Thanksgiving  for  permission  at  last  to  leave 
his  post,  as  the  sentinel  when  the  hour  of  his  watch 
is  over  (Grodet).  Death  will  be  to  him  as  sleep  to 
a  labouring  man  (Bruce). 

•  Now  thou  an  letting  thy  servant  depart,  O  Lord, 
According  to  thy  word,  in  peace.' 

The  *  word,'  of  course,  is  the  promise  of  v.«  that 
he  should  not  see  death  before  he  had  seen  the 
Lord's  [own]  Christ;  and  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promise  has  brought  him  peace,  because  in  Christ 
there  is  sure  salvation  for  him  and  for  all  God's 
people. 

There  are  two  fine  Patristic  comments— Cyprian's  {On  the 
Mortality,  3X  *  He  bears  witness  that  the  servants  of  God  have 
peace,  are  free,  and  tranquil  when,  withdrawn  from  the  whirl- 
winds of  this  world,  they  reach  the  port  of  the  eternal  home, 
and  pass  through  death  to  inmiortalit>' ' ;  and  Ambrose's  (Sx- 
poiUum  of  St,  Duke,  Bk.  n.  ii.  69X  'Let  him  who  wishes  to  depart 
come  into  the  Temple ;  let  him  come  to  Jerusalem ;  let  him  wait 
for  the  Lord's  Chnst ;  let  him  take  in  his  arms  the  Word  of 
God.  embracing  Him  by  the  arms  of  faith.'  Servant  (StDx*?! 
Lord  fdfrv*r«>--* slave,'  'master'  are  terms  appropriate  at  aU 
times  to  express  the  relation  between  God  and  men,  yet  savour- 
ing of  the  Law  (BruceX 

(2)  The  reason  of  Simeon's  peace  in  the  prospect 

of  death : 

*  For  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation, 
Which  thou  preparedst  before  the  face  of  all  peoples.' 

What  we  see  with  our  eyes  is  sure  (cf.  Jn  1"  19* 
and  1  Jn  V).  And  Jesus  Christ  is  salvation  (Is 
49*),  for  salvation  is  in  Him  and  in  none  other 
(Ac  4*3).  Moreover,  He  is  the  salvation  which  God 
Himself  provided,  not  which  man  might  have 
fancied.  '  Preparedst '  is  a  more  correct  rendering 
than  AY  '  hast  prepared,'  for  the  tense  refers  to  a 
definite  historical  fact  (cf.  Lk  1^) ;  and  this  God 
means  for  all  peoples  (2*®)  (plural)— both  the  sec- 
tions of  mankmd  of  whom,  in  the  next  verse, 
Simeon  is  to  speak,  viz.  the  Gentiles  and  Israel. 
The  Greek  word  used  (Xa6f)  usually  means  Israel 
only,  the  people  [of  the  Lord].  But  now  the  privi- 
lege is  extenaed,  and  they  who  were  not  a  people 
are  to  be  the  people  of  the  living  God  (Hos  2^  Ro 
9»- »  1  P  2«). 

(3)  The  different  prophetic  functions  Christ  is  to 
discharge  towards  the  Gentiles  and  the  Jews  re- 
spectively : 

'A  light  to  lighten  the  OentUes, 
And  the  glory  of  thy  people  Israel.' 

(a)  To  the  (^entiles  who  sat  in  darkness  (Is  9*)  He 
is  to  be  a  Light  (49*) ;  but  not  onlv  by  giving  them 
light.  The  thought  is  greater  than  merely  that 
Christ  is  to  reve«Q  truth  to  the  Gentiles.  He  is  a 
Light  'for  their  revealing'  {els  droKaXv^ur  40www) 
— to  show  what  the  Gentiles  are,  how  dear  to 
Almighty  God  (cf.  Ro  3"),  and  how  capable  they 
are  through  His  grace  of  producing  saints.  The 
prophecy  of  Simeon  is  thus  akin  to  that  of  John 
the  Baptist  (Mt  3*^),  and  has  its  OT  roots  in  such 
passages  as  Is  25^  and  Hos  2*.  How  wonderfully 
nas  it  been  fulfilled — that  out  of  Judaism  He  could 
bring  a  Peter,  a  John,  a  Paul  ;  out  of  decadent 
Rome  an  Augustine  and  an  Ambrose ;  out  of  the 
wild  Irish  a  Columba;  out  of  the  Saxon  *  knife- 
men  '  a  Wilfrid  and  a  Bede  !  We  have  yet  to  see 
what  He  will  make  of  China  and  Japan,  when  they 
are  Christianized,  {b)  Of  Israel,  who  had  produced 
so  many  saints,  prophets,  and  teachers,  the  *  lights 
of  the  world  in  their  several  jpenerations,'  Christ 
is  to  be  the  supreme  Glory,  of  more  honour  than 
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Moses  (He  9^),  with  a  better  priesthood  than 
Aaron  (7^)»  Himself  the  very  Bnghtness  of  the 
Father's  glory  (I'),  which  was  beheld  in  Him  (Jn 
1^^).  St.  Taul  saw,  in  the  1st  cent.,  how  true  is 
this  prophecy  of  Christ  (Bo  d^),  and  all  subsequent 
history  is  its  confirmation. 

A  parallel  is  ffiven  by  Carpenter  (The  Synoptic  Gospels)  from 
Bnddhiflt  legend  of  one  who,  diBoeming  in  a  babe  the  signs  of 
perfection,  predicted,  *Thou  wilt  be  a  Buddha,  and  remove  the 
veils  of  sin  and  ignorance  from  the  world.'  But  the  Indian  seer 
could  not  rejoice  with  Simeon,  he  could  only  weep  that  he 
would  not  be  alive  to  share  the  light ;  which  reminds  us  that 
Simeon's  peace  is  through  the  Christian  hope  of  a  better  life  to 
come,  when  we  shall  be  with  Christ. 

Simeon's  attitude  towards  the  Gentiles,  while  in 
full  accord  with  that  of  the  OT  (Gn  22«  49»«,  Ps 
98»  IW,  Is  42«  49«  60»),  is  in  striking  contrast  to 
that  of  the  nearest  contemporarv  Jewish  writings, 
the  Psalms  of  Solomon,  in  which,  though  there  is 
the  same  lon^g  for  Messiah  and  His  kingdom, 
the  lot  of  the  heathen  is  not  light  or  salvation,  but 
only  judgment  (Ps-Sol  16^). 


The  singular  sweetness— the  calm  beauty,  as  of 
a  perfect  pearl — of  the  Song  of  Simeon  has  always 
been  reco^ized ;  and  for  ages  it  has  entered  into 
the  evening  service  of  the  Church.  Both  the 
Koman  Cauiolic  and  the  Anglican  Churches  have 
appointed  it  as  a  hymn  at  Vespers,  teaching  us  (as 
it  does)  to  live  each  day  as  if  we  knew  it  to  be  our 
last;  and,  embracing  Christ  by  faith,  to  tliank 
God  for  Him  and  be  ready  in  peace  to  depart  in 
Him.  In  the  Church  of  Scotland,  while  Knox's 
Prayer-Book  held  its  place,  and  again  after  the 
introduction  of  the  Paraphrases  (1781),  it  became 
customary  to  use  it  at  the  close  of  the  Communion 
Service ;  while  in  a  few  churches,  both  Episcopal 
and  Presbyterian,  it  is  sung  at  funerals  wnen  the 
body  is  bemg  carried  out  of  the  church. 

LmEATURS.— T.  A.  Gumey,  Nunc  DimiUis  (1906);  A.  M. 
Stewart,  Infancy  and  Youth  qf  Jesus  (1905),  5S ;  T.  D.  Bernard, 
Songs  of  the  Holy  Nativity  (1895),  120, 131 ;  S.  Cox,  ExposUions 

(1888X  !▼.  1.  James  Cooper. 
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OATHS. —  Christ's  teaching  on  the  subject  of 
oaths  is  set  forth  in  one  of  the  sections  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  in  which  He  contrasts  His 
doctrine  with  that  of  the  earlier  dispensation  (Mt 
6**^).  The  position  of  the  Law  on  the  subject  is 
summed  up  in  the  statement,  '  Thou  shalt  not  for- 
swear thyself,  but  shalt  perform  unto  the  Lord 
thine  oatns.'  This  is  a  combination  of  differ^t 
passages  in  the  Law  (Lv  19^,  Nu  30>,  Dt  23^),  of 
which  the  first  deals  speciidly  with  oaths,  the 
others  with  vows.  But  in  point  of  obli^tion 
oaths  and  vows  were  recogniz^  in  the  Kabbinical 
schools  as  on  the  same  footing  (Wiinsche,  Neue 
Beitrdge  zur  Erldttterung  der  Evangdien  atis 
Talmud  und  Midrasch,  p.  57),  and  the  statement 
in  which  Christ  here  represents  the  position  of  the 
Law  was,  no  doubt,  the  current  formula  in  which, 
in  these  schools,  the  doctrine  of  the  Law  on  the 
auestion  was  summed  up.  In  opposition  to  this 
aictum  of  the  Law,  Christ  lavs  down  an  absolute 
prohibition,  'Swear  not  at  all'  (v.*^),  and  proceeds 
to  draw  out  the  full  meaning  of  the  '  at  all '  (SKui) 
by  showing  that  His  prohibition  covers  every 
appeal  to  anything  beside  us  in  confirmation  of 
our  word,  and  not  merely  such  as  expressly  intro- 
duce the  name  of  Jehovah.  The  casuists  among  the 
scribes  made  a  distinction  between  more  and  less 
binding  oaths.  The  former  class  consisted  of  those 
which  invoked  the  name  of  Grod ;  the  latter  used 
such  forms  as  *  by  heaven,'  *  by  earth,'  *  by  Jeru- 
salem,' *by  the  life  of  my  head.'  An  oath  by 
heaven  and  earth,  for  instance,  was  not  considered 
to  be  binding,  because  one  did  not  reouire  to  think 
of  the  Creator ;  whereas  if  one  swore  W  one  of  the 
letters  of  the  Divine  name,  or  by  one  ot  the  Divine 
attributes,  that  was  regarded  as  binding,  and  he 
who  treated  such  an  oath  lightly  was  punishable 
( Wttnsche,  op.  cit.  p.  59 ;  Schurer,  HJP  II.  ii.  122). 

Our  Lord  Himself  gives  other  examples  of  such 
casuistical  distinctions  in  the  matter  of  oaths  in 
Mt  23'*'^.  He  refers  to  them  here  because  the 
full  import  of  His  prohibition  of  oaths  might  not  be 
realized  by  tliose  who  were  familiar  with  such  dis- 
tinctions. It  might  be  thought  that  He  was  merely 
forbidding  a  direct  appeal  to  the  name  of  Jehovah. 
And  so  He  proceeds  to  show  how  utterly  difierent 
is  His  standpoint  on  the  question  of  oaths  from 
that   of  the   Rabbinical   authorities.     They  en- 


deavoured to  empty  the  oath  of  reference' to  God, 
so  as  to  narrow  the  scope  of  the  commandment 
against  perjury.  Christ  sought  to  make  explicit 
the  reference  to  God  virtually  contained  in  every 
asseveration,  so  as  to  widen  the  8oo{)e  of  His  pro- 
hibition of  swearing.  With  this  object  He  takes 
some  of  the  common  forms  of  oaths  which  were 
regarded  as  less  binding,  and  shows  how,  though 
the  name  of  God  be  not  expressly  mentioned,  they 
are  meaningless  unless  they  involve  an  appeal  to 
Him.  Thus  to  call  heaven  or  earth  to  witness  our 
statement  is  an  empty  form,  unless  we  be  thinking 
not  merely  of  heaven  or  earth,  but  of  the  Power 
they  suggest,  who  will  punish  unfaithfulness  (vv.^* 
'^),  t.e.  Grod,  of  whom  heaven  is  the  throne  and 
earth  the  footstool  (Is  66M*  To  appeal  to  Jerusa- 
lem (v.****)  is  meaningless  unless  we  be  thinking  of 
the  great  King,  who  has  made  Jerusalem  His  city 
(Ps  48').  And  to  swear  by  one's  head  (v.")  involves 
an  appeal  to  Him  in  whose  hands  our  destiny  lies, 
and  wno  alone  can  bring  upon  our  heads  the  punish- 
ment of  perjury.  For  ourselves,  we  cannot  make 
one  hair  black  or  white.  Black  hair  is  here  used  as 
the  symbol  of  youth  ;  white,  of  old  age.  The  very 
colour  of  our  hair,  Christ  would  say,  reminds  us 
that  we  are  in  the  hands  of  a  higher  Power.  It  is 
to  that  Power  we  appeal  when  we  swear  by  the 
life  of  our  head.  Every  form  of  asseveration,  then, 
Christ  concludes,  every  appeal  to  anything  beside 
us  in  confirmation  of  our  word,  is  an  oath,  for  it 
virtually  involves  an  appeal  to  God.  All  such 
forms  come  under  Christ  s  prohibition.  His  com- 
mand is :  *  Swear  not  at  all ;  but  let  your  speech 
be.  Yea,  yea;  Nay,  nay'  (vv.'*''^). 

These  last  words  have  received  different  interpre- 
tations. Beza  renders  them,  'Let  your  affirma- 
tion be  yea,  and  your  negation  nay,* — an  attempt 
to  bring  the  present  verse  mto  harmony  with  Ja  5'* 
at  the  sacrifice  of  grammar.  Equally  unjustitiable 
grammatically  is  Grotius'  attempt  to  secure  the 
same  object  by  his  translation,  *  Let  your  yea  and 
nay  of  speech  correspond  to  a  yea  and  najr  of 
fact,'  witli  the  additional  fault  that  it  is  question 
able  whether  that  is  the  meaning  of  the  passage  in 
James.  The  simplest  way  of  taking  the  words  is 
to  regard  the  val  I'cU,  oO  o£l,  as  a  repetition,  such  as 
was  common  in  actual  speech  (cf.  2  K  10",  2  Co  1^^), 
to  confirm  a  statement.     *  Let  your  speech,'  says 
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Christ,  'be  a  dear  and  forcible  yes  or  no.  For 
whatsoever  is  more  than  these,  He  continues, 
*cometh  ix  r^  romu>oO.'  Again  there  is  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  tnese  last  words.  Many  take 
them  as  equivalent  to  iK  rod  dta^oXov,  But  B.  Weiss 
{McUthdusevangelium,  ad  Ice,)  contends  that  such 
a  view  is  incompatible  with  the  fact  that  the  OT 
requires  oaths  (Ex  22^'),  and  even  puts  them  into 
the  mouth  of  God  (Gn  22><  26').  It  is  better  to 
take  the  xorqpov  as  the  gen.  of  the  neuter ;  so  that 
the  statement  will  mean  that  the  oath  springs  from 
evil,  either  in  the  sense  that  it  is  the  presence  of 
evil  in  the  world  that  leads  to  the  oath  in  confirma- 
tion of  one's  word,  and  that  in  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  in  which  truth  prevails,  the  oath  must  alto- 
gether disappear  (so  Weiss),  or  that  the  practice 
of  confirming  one's  statement  by  an  oath  springs 
from  the  tacit  assumption  that  when  one  does  not 
80  confirm  it,  one  is  not  bound  to  speak  the  truth 
(so  Wendt,  Lehre  Jesu,  ii.  210). 

Before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  conclusion  to 
be  drawn  from  the  passace,  we  must  note  an  inter- 
pretation of  w.'^**>  which  has  gained  considerable 
acoeptemce,  but  which  puts  quite  a  difierent  mean- 
ing upon  Christ's  prohibition  in  v.'^  from  what  we 
have  given  above.  It  is  suggested  that  the  pro- 
hibition is  not  meant  to  embrace  ail  oaths,  out 
merely  the  thoughtless  swearing  of  everyday  life 
whereby  the  name  of  Gkxi  is  profaned  (so  Calvin, 
Ewald,  Tholuck,  and  many  others).  The  6fi6trai 
SXiat  of  v.**,  it  is  contended,  does  not  include  swear- 
ins  by  God ;  for,  as  Ewald  {Die  drei  ersten  Evan- 
guien,  p.  267)  sajrs,  that  was  done  only  in  courts 
of  law,  and  Christ  is  not  referring  to  this  at  all. 
If  He  had  meant  to  forbid  oaths  absolutely,  He 
would  certainly  have  mentioned  the  direct  oath 
in  which  the  name  of  God  is  expressly  invoked. 
As  He  has  not  done  so,  we  must  conclude  that  His 
prohibition  is  not  meant  to  apply  to  it,  i,e,  that 
He  means  to  forbid  only  such  tlioughtless  oaths  of 
common  life  as  He  proceeds  to  exemplify. 

This  attempt  to  empW  the  SKiat  of  its  meaning 
does  not  commend  itself.  It  is  evidently  inspired 
by  fear  of  the  consequences  which  seem  to  ensue 
from  the  absolute  prohibition  Christ  lays  down, 
and  such  a  motive  does  not  tend  to  sound  exegesis. 
It  fails  to  do  justice  to  the  original.  The  only 
permissible  translation  of  ^i^  6/Z<rai  HXm  is  that 
which  regards  it  as  an  absolute  prohibition.  Only 
thus  does  Christ's  position  present  a  proper  con- 
trast to  that  of  the  Law.  The  Law  forbids 
swearing  falsely ;  Christ  forbids  swearing  at  all. 
Thus  we  have  a  sufficient  contrast  to,  and  advance 
beyond,  the  position  of  the  Law.  But  on  the  present 
interpretation  Christ  sets  over  against  the  com- 
manament  against  perjury  in  the  name  of  €^Q>d  a 
prohibition  merely  of  frivolous  swearing,  and  that 
of  a  kind  which  does  not  mention  the  name  of  Grod 
at  all,  which  is  somewhat  of  an  anti-climax.  It  is 
true,  as  the  supporters  of  this  interpretation  point 
out,  that  Christ  does  not  expressly  mention  the 
oath  by  the  name  of  God  in  the  instances  He  ad- 
duces. But  it  is  much  more  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  He  omits  it  because  it  is  evident  that  it  is 
included  under  the  swearing  He  prohibits,  while 
there  may  be  doubt  as  to  these  indirect  oaths 
He  specifies,  than  to  argue  that,  when  He  pro- 
hibits swearing  S\<at,  He  includes  under  the  prohibi- 
tion only  those  forms  of  oath  which  were  hardly 
regarded  as  oaths  at  all  by  His  contemporaries, 
and  omits  the  one  oath  that  was  universally  so 
esteemed. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  Christ's  word  in  v.**  is 
to  be  understood  as  an  absolute  prohibition  of 
swearing,  and  that  it  cannot  be  restricted  to  the 
thoughtless,  irrelevant  oaths  of  common  life.  And 
it  remains  to  consider  in  what  spirit  this  absolute 
prohibition  is  laid  down,  and  what  are  the  con- 


clusions that  follow  from  it.  Christ  has  Himself 
given  the  reason  for  His  prohibition  of  swearing. 
Whatsoever  goes  beyond  the  distinct  and  forcible 
affirmation  and  negation,  He  sa^rs,  cometh  of  evil 
(v.*').  As  we  saw  above,  this  saying  may  be  inter- 
preted in  different  ways.  It  may  be  taken  to 
mean  that  it  b  the  presence  of  evil  among  our 
fellow-men  that  necessitates  oaths,  to  con^dnce 
them  of  the  good  faith  of  the  speaker.  So  Augus- 
tine {Sermon  on  t/ie  Mount):  'Tu  autem  non 
malum  facis,  qui  bene  uteris  juratione,  (^usc,  etsi 
non  bona,  tamen  necessaria  est,  ut  alten  persu- 
adeas  quod  utiliter  persuades,  sed  a  malo  est  illius, 
cujus  infirmitate  jurare  cogeris.'  But,  as  Tholuck 
{Sermon  on  the  Mount ,  Eng.  tr.  p.  252  f.)  remarks, 
this  is  open  to  a  twofold  objection — first,  that  in 
such  a  case  the  evil  in  question  rests  with  him  who 
requires  the  oath,  whereas  all  the  stress  of  the 
prohibition  is  directed  against  taking  oaths  ;  and, 
second,  that  on  this  interpretation  the  fulfilment  of 
our  Lord's  command  would  be  deferred  to  the 
realization  of  that  ideal  state  in  which  no  evil 
exists,  in  which  case  the  present  command  would 
stand  on  a  different  footing  from  the  others  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which  plainly  apply  to 
a  world  in  which  evil  is  prevalent.  For  this 
reason  we  accept  the  other  interpretation  of  the 
words  given  above — that  whatever  goes  beyond  the 
plain  affirmation  and  negation  cometh  of  evil,  in 
the  sense  that  behind  it  is  the  tacit  assumption 
that,  when  our  word  is  not  confirmed  by  an  oath, 
we  are  not  bound  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  truth. 
This  brings  the  present  passage  into  harmony  with 
the  general  spirit  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
The  theme  of  that  Sermon  is  righteousness  of  the 
heart.  When  Christ  opposes  His  commands  to 
those  of  the  Law,  it  is  to  show  that  He  requires 
more  than  the  Law  demanded,  that  He  insists  not 
only  upon  righteousness  of  outward  conduct,  but 
upon  righteousness  of  the  heart.  The  Law  re- 
quired strict  truth  whenever  an  oath  was  taken. 
The  tendency  of  the  Pharisaic  formalism  of  Christ's 
day  was  to  keep  the  letter  of  the  Law  by  strict 
fulfilment  of  one's  promise  and  scrupulous  adher- 
ence to  the  truth  whenever  the  Divine  name  was 
invoked,  but  to  break  its  spirit  by  assuming  that 
whenever  such  an  oath  was  not  taken,  greater 
latitude  was  allowed.  Christ  insisted  upon  such  a 
regard  for  truth  that  the  absence  of  the  oath 
should  make  no  difference.  To  feel  that  one  is 
more  bound  by  an  oath  than  by  one's  simple  word 
is  to  have  the  spirit  of  f  alsehooa  in  one's  heart.  In 
such  a  case  whatsoever  is  more  than  the  direct  yea 
and  nay  cometh  of  evil. 

Once  we  realize  what  is  the  spirit  in  which 
Christ's  prohibition  is  given,  we  are  in  a  position 
to  decide  some  of  the  questions  raised  as  to  the 
practicability  of  the  observance  of  the  command 
in  existing  social  conditions.  If  the  prohibition 
is  absolute,  on  what  ground  can  the  practice  of 
taking  oaths  in  courts  of  law  be  defended  ?  The 
answer  is  that  the  spirit  in  which  the  oath  is  taken 
in  such  a  case  is  very  different  from  that  which  our 
Lord  condemns  in  tue  present  instance.  In  a  court 
of  law  we  take  the  oath  to  convince  our  fellow-men, 
who  cannot  see  our  heart  and  judge  of  our  regard 
for  truth,  of  our  good  faith.  That  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  from  thinking  that  we  are  not  re- 
quired to  speak  the  truth  unless  bound  by  an  oath  ; 
and  it  is  the  latter  view  that  Christ  condemns  in 
His  dictum  upon  swearing.  We  may  still  keep 
tlie  spirit  of  our  Lord's  command  though  we  break 
the  letter  of  it  by  taking  an  oath  in  court,  just 
as  we  may  keep  the  spirit  of  many  other  injunc- 
tions of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  e.g.  that  with 
regard  to  praying  in  private  (Mt  6®),  though  we 
break  them  in  the  letter.  Christ  Himself,  accord- 
ing to  the  Gospel  in  which  the  present  passage 
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ocean,  did  not  refuse  to  answer  when  the  high 
priest  adjiued  Him  by  the  living  God  (26'').  And 
though  Mark  omits  the  adjuration,  so  that  we 
cannot  with  confidence  appeal  to  the  conduct  of 
Christ  Himself  on  this  occasion,  all  the  Gospels 
represent  Him  as  frequently  strengthening  His 
declarations  by  the  solemn  d/i'^tf,  which  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  becomes  d/iV  d/i^.  In  a  word, 
while  the  prohibition  of  swearing  is  absolute,  and 
is  on  no  account  to  be  modified  m  the  manner  we 
have  referred  to  above,  we  must  remember  that 
what  Christ  is  aiming  at  is  not  the  mere  outward 
oath,  but  the  spirit  of  evU  which  inspired  it,  and 
regard  as  an  infraction  of  His  command  only  such 
conduct  as  cometh  of  the  evil  He  seeks  to  destroy. 
When  we  reg^ird  the  commandment  in  that  light, 
there  is  no  need  to  defer  the  fulfilment  of  it  to  an 
ideal  state.  It  does  not  describe  the  conditions 
which  should  prevail  between  the  members  of  the 
Kinsdom  of  God  only  in  their  relations  to  one 
another,  but  lays  down  a  principle  which  should 
guide  the  member  of  the  Kmgdom  in  his  relation 
to  all  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  And 
though,  owing  to  the  conditions  of  the  society  in 
which  he  lives,  he  may  have  to  depart  from  the 
strict  letter  of  the  precept  by  taking  a  solemn  oath 
on  occasion,  so  long  as  he  does  not  do  so  from  the 
unworthy  motive  which  inspires  the  oaths  against 
which  Christ  contends,  he  msy  still  claim  to  remain 
faithful  to  the  command  of  Cnrist. 

LrmuTUBS.— The  ▼»rioas  Oommentaries ;  Hutlngs*  DB,  art 
'Oath*  and  Sxtra  Vol.  p.  28;  PRB^,  art  *Eld';  Tholnok, 
Setmon  on  th§  Mount ;  wendt,  Lehre  Jeau,  iL  210-218 ;  Qore, 
Sermon  on  ths  Mount ;  Rothe,  Theol.  Bthikt  |  1067 ;  Dykea, 
Mani/etto  qf  the  King,  p.  286 ;  liartenMn,  Chritt,  Bthieajk.  2S8. 
A  full  list  of  the  relaave  literature  will  be  found  in  Tholuok 
and  Rotfae.  G.  WAUCHOPE  StBWAKT. 

OBED.  —  Father  of  Jesse,  mentioned  in  both 
genealogies  of  our  Lord  (Mt  P,  Lk  3**). 

OBBDIENGE.— L  The  Obedienoe  of  COiritt.— 

1.  Christ  as  a  man  (see  Humanity  of  Christ) 
came  under  the  obligationa  of  men,  and  principal 
amon^  these  was  the  obligation  of  obedience.  Tnis 
He  Himself  recognized  explicitly.  Hisparents  had 
Him  circumcised  (Lk2'^),  and  brought  Him  to  Jeru- 
salem according  to  the  custom,  to  observe  the  law 
of  the  Passover  (possibly  every  jrear,  Lk  2*^'**), 
which  custom  He  subsequently  continued  personally 
(Jn  2»  6>,  cf.  7«- 1^  Mt  26i7ff-  etc.).  He  felt  Himself 
cidled  upon  to  join  in  the  great  religious  move- 
ments of  His  day,  though  not  commanded  by  the 
Law  (Mt  3'^),  as  well  as  to  observe  the  political 
customs  (Mt  17^).  It  was  therefore  more  than  a 
mere  expression  as  to  a  definite  example  when  He 
said :  '  it  becometh  us  [me]  to  fulfil  all  righteous- 
ness'(Mt3»). 

2.  The  fact  of  His  obedience, — If  we  test  this  by 
the  Ten  Commandments  as  substantially  embracing 
the  whole  moral  law,  we  find  His  obedience  com- 
plete. They  are  mostly  prohibitions,  and  we  do 
not  find  Him  infringing  them.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  this  silence  of  tne  Scriptures  as  to  trannffres- 
sions  does  not  prove  His  entire  conf  ormitv  to  them, 
and  leaves  room  for  the  doubt  whether  His  obedi- 
ence was  perfect;  since  He  was  surrounded  by 
watchful  enemies  who  magnified  variations  that 
were  not  disobedience,  and  would  have  mentioned 
any  real  disobedience  with  eagerness.  The  honour 
which  He  paid  to  God  was  as  perfect  as  His  percep- 
tion of  the  spiritual  nature  of  His  worship  was 
clear  (Jn  4**).  He  observed  the  Sabbath,  oeine 
found  rcH^arly  in  the  synasogue  on  that  day  (Lk 
4^'  *  as  his  custom  was ' ).  The  fact  that  He  aid  no 
work  that  was  contrary  to  the  Sabbath  command- 
ment, is  shown  clearly  by  the  fact  that  He  was 
repeatedly  attacked  for  immaterial  things  and 
for  exercising  His  healing  power  upon  that  day. 


for  which  He  successfully  defended  Himself  (Mi 
12**  ^' "- ").  To  those  of  another  race  and  time  He 
may  seem  to  have  been  lacking  on  one  ocoasion  in 
respect  for  His  mother,  viz.  at  the  mairiage  in 
Cana  of  Galilee  (Jn  2^),  But  the  appellation 
*  Woman '  was  not  disrespectful,  for  it  was  used  in 
the  tenderest  way  at  the  cross  (Jn  10^) ;  nor  was 
it  disrespectful  to  reprove  officious  int^erence ; 
nor  was  Mary  left  unsatisfied  (v.*),  but  expected 
His  compliance  with  her  hinted  request.  So  much 
for  the  negative  side  of  the  moral  law.  On  its 
positive  side,  as  comprehensively  stated  by  Him  in 
the  words,  '  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
all  thy  heart,  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself  (Mt 
22"),  none  was  ever  so  zealous  of  God's  honour,  or 
of  nreserving  His  own  communion  with  Him  ( Jn  10*^ 
17"*  ^^'^  *),  as  Jesus.  And  love  of  neighbour,  aa 
interpreted  first  fuUy  by  Himself  (Lk  IQ^^h  He 
exemplified  in  all  ms  contact  with  sufiering  and 
needy  humanity.  Nor  did  He  fail  in  that  harder 
sort  of  obedienoe  which  consists  in  quick  response 
to  the  personal  wUl  of  Grod  manifested  in  provi* 
dence  (Mt  4*,  Lk  2«,  Jn  12"- ").  His  care  for  the 
ceremonial  law,  besides  the  cases  already  cited, 
may  be  seen  by  His  recommending  the  lepers  whom 
He  cleansed,  on  two  occasions,  to  observe  the  law  of 
Mosesprovided  in  their  case  (Lk  5^*  17^^). 

8.  BUs  eiidesaneaa, — We  thus  see  in  the  life  of 
Jesus  no  offence  against  the  law  of  right.  There  is 
no  evidence  of  sinfulness.  But  this  would  not  in 
itself  establish  His  sinlessness.  Many  a  man  gives 
the  impression  of  a  perfect  life,  is,  according  to  the 
Scripture  phrase,  '  blameless,'  who  is  not  *  sinless,' 
because  he  sees  sin  in  himself,  and  charges  himself 
with  it.  But  Jesus  claimed  sinlessness  for  Himself. 
He  challenged  the  Jews  to  convict  Him  of  sin  ( Jn 
8^) ;  and  He  affirmed  of  Himself  that  the  '  mince 
of  this  world '  had  nothing  in  Him  ( Jn  14*^).  True, 
this  sinlessness  was  first  attained  through  conflict 
(cf.  Mt  4",  Jn  12",  Mk  IS**),  and  '  leamd '  (He  5"), 
and  Jesus  Himself  shrank  from  the  application  to 
Him  of  the  word  '  good '  in  the  absolute  sense  (Mk 
10**) ;  but  it  was  attained  and  learned,  and  this 
without  the  experience  of  failure.  Its  necessity  to 
the  work  of  redemption  gives  it  its  complete  aog- 
matic  establishment  (cf.  He  9^-  ^*  &  4») ;  but  the 
proof  of  its  actuality  depends,  fiually,  upon  the  word 
of  Jesus  Himself.  Were  this  the  testimony  of  the 
Jews,  who  were  self-righteous,  and  thus  incapaci- 
tated for  judging  of  their  true  spiritual  condition^ 
it  would  have  no  value ;  but  it  n  the  testimony  of 
a  specially  sensitive  conscience,  one  which  saw 
deeper  into  the  meaning  of  the  Law  than  others, 
which  enjoyed  perfect  communion  with  God  (Jn 
14*  12^).  As  such  it  stands,  and  is  subject  to  no 
diminution  from  our  ability  to  point  out  defect 
in  Him,  As  a  challenge,  it  was  not  met  by  His  ad- 
versaries, evidently  bemuse  they  could  not  meet  it. 
See,  further,  art.  Sinlessness. 

4.  His  superiority  to  the  Law, — His  obedienoe 
ma^  be  conceived,  on  the  one  side,  as  His  perfect 
subjection  to  the  Law.  But,  on  the  other  side.  He 
was  superior  to  the  Law.  In  respect  to  infringe- 
ments of  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  with  which  He 
was  charged,  He  did  not  simply  defend  Himself  by 
saying  that  He  alone  rightly  interpreted  the  law, 
but  He  proclaimed  His  superiority  to  it.  '  The  Son 
of  Man  IS  Lord  even  of  the  sabbath '  (Mk  2").  He 
set  aside  certain  of  the  provisions  of  the  Law  (Mt 
5*^) ;  but  He  did  a  more  significant  thing  in  deepen- 
ing the  meaning  of  others  (Mt  &"^*),  He  revealed 
the  true  meaning  of  the  Law  when  He  brought  it 
back  to  its  foundation  in  the  all-embracing  law  of 
love.  The  element  of  the  Law  which  He  modified 
was,  therefore,  the  external,  the  scaffolding  or 
clothing  of  the  legal  principle,  not  the  fundamental 
meaning  of  the  Law.  He  came  also  to  '  fulfil '  the 
Law  (Mt  6'^);  and  this  meant  U>fiU  out  (r^i|p6M),  and 
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hence  to  set  it  aside  as  completed  and  its  deaign 
accompliBhed.  In  the  later  form  of  the  Apostouc 
doctrine  JesoB  was  called  the  'end  of  the  law' 
(Ro  10*),  in  the  sense  that  He  provided  a  new  way 
of  salvation,  which  had  formerly  had  to  be  attained 
through  the  observance  of  the  Law.     This  was 

Particularly  through  the  sacrifice  of  Himself  (He 
^^*)  by  which  He  brought  the  whole  OT  system 
to  an  end,  and  for  ever  cancelled  the  ceremonial 
law.  When  the  same  idea  appears  in  St.  John's 
Gospel  (31*- 1"  6»  W),  it  may  be  thought  to  be- 
long to  the  same  stratum  of  later  teaching ;  but  it 
is  reflected  in  the  earliest  form  of  the  Gospel 
(Mk  10^),  it  appears  in  the  institution  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  (Mt  26"),  and  is  accordingly  to  be 
regarded  as  the  primal  and  unvarying  substance  of 
the  GospeL  The  Law,  then,  is  abrogated  because 
its  object  has  been  attained,  ana  its  definite 
and  peculiar  prescriptions  may  give  way  to  more 
general  and  spiritual  forms  of  precept.  The  em- 
phasis is  hereafter  to  be  laid  not  upon  the  letter, 
but  upon  the  spirit  (2  Co  9*).  See  Law,  Law  of  God. 

8.  The  cajpUaX  article  of  Hia  obedience — the  Death 
upon  the  Cross, — The  later  strata  of  the  Gospel 
history  lay  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that  the  death 
of  Christ  was  a  subject  of  the  Divine  command. 
Thus  Jesus  sa^s,  according  to  St.  John,  '  This  com- 
mandment [viz.  to  lay  down  my  life]  I  received 
from  the  Father'  (10'").  In  12%  shrinking  from 
the  foreseen  sufiering  of  the  cross.  He  says,  '  For 
this  cause  [viz.  to  suffer  the  death  of  the  cross,  cf . 
v."]  came  I  unto  this  hour.'  The  same  idea,  that 
His  death  upon  the  cross  was  the  essential  part  of 
His  work  w^ich  He  came  into  the  world  to  do,  and 
which  was  laid  upon  Him  by  the  Father,  appears 
in  many  other  texts  in  this  Gospel,  implied  where 
not  explicitly  stated  (cf.  3**  6*-  »•  «• »  8»  lO^*  14»- » 
1713  igjo)^  "f  jje  same  conception  is  fully  developed 
in  the  other  portions  of  the  r^T  which  belong  to  the 
same  period  of  development  with  this  Gospel,  par- 
ticularly in  PMlippians  (2^)  and  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  (5^- '  10^^).  But  it  is  also  indicated  in  the 
earliest  strata.  In  Mk  10^  Jesus  Himself  says 
that  He  has  come,  '  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but 
to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many.' 
The  whole  Gospel  story  is  displayed,  as  it  were, 
upon  the  black  background  of  the  darkness  and 
Bufferings  of  Calvary.  Prophecies  by  Jesus  Him- 
self of  His  own  death  begin  to  appear  at  an  early 
period  by  intimation  (Mt  10",  ct.  16**),  and  at  a 
period  still  long  before  the  final  Passion  in  more 
explicit  and  frequent  utterance  (Mt  16**-"  || ;  IV' 
according  to  li  Lk  9»> ;  17»-  *»  II ;  20"»  ||).  There 
is  evidence  in  these  passages,  taken  as  a  whole, 
and  regarded  as  contaming  the  concurrent  and  con- 
sistent Evangelical  idea  of  the  death  of  Christ,  that 
to  Christ  the  burden  of  death  consisted  partly 
in  its  physical  pain,  from  which  One  shrank  who 
possessed  the  instinct  of  life  among  other  human 
qualities  (see  Humanity  op  Christ),  but  still 
more  as  something  unbecoming  to  the  pure  and 
holy  Son  of  God,  associated,  as  it  was  in  human 
history,  with  the  idea  of  sin  and  condemnation. 
Or,  as  St.  Paul  expresses  it  (Gal  3^),  it  was  a 
curse  which  He  ^d  not  lightly  take  upon  Him- 
self. Two  things  result  from  this  method  of  con- 
sidering the  death  of  Christ :  (1)  that  it  measures 
the  hignest  degree  of  devotion  to  the  salvation  of 
men  ;  and  (2)  that  it  was  effective  because  it  lay  in 
the  will  of  God,  to  which  Christ  was  obedient,  not 
assuming  it  Himself,  as  a  desperate  and  uncertain 
remedy,  out  accepting  it  as  the  Grod-designed  path 
of  propitiation  and  redemption. 

o.  The  rdation  of  Christ's  obedience  to  the  scdva- 
tion  of  men. — The  relation  of  the  sacrifice,  which 
was  the  main  article  of  His  obedience,  to  the  salva- 
tion of  men  is  considered  elsewhere  (see  Atone- 
ment, Propitiation,  Sacrifice,  etc.).  No  text 
vol.  II. — 17 


of  the  Gospels  presents  the  obedience  of  Christ, 
strictly  considered,  as  having  a  connexion  with  our 
salvation,  except  as  His  moral  perfection  was 
among  the  qualifications  for  the  office  of  Saviour. 
The  inference  which  has  been  made,  that  the  obedi- 
ence of  Christ  itself  formed  a  part  of  His  saving 
work,  has  been  drawn  from  such  texts  as  Ro  5*" 
('through  the  obedience  of  the  one  shall  the  many 
be  made  righteous').  But  this  idea  receives  no 
support  from  the  Gospels,  and  none  from  the  text 
cited  itself,  when  carefully  interpreted.  The 
thought  of  the  Apostle  is  unfolded  here  in  a  series 
of  parallel  expressions,  in  which,  on  the  one  side, 
Adam's  'trespass,'  'sin/  'disobedience,'  and,  on 
the  other  side,  Christ's  's;race,'  'gift  by  grace,' 
'free  ^t,'  'righteousness,  'act  of  righteousness,^ 
'  obedience,'  are  mentioned  as  c^ual  to  one  another, 
and  as  contrasted,  the  one  side  with  the  other. 
The  obedience  of  Christ  here  considered  is,  there* 
fore.  His  (ict  of  obedience,  or  His  atoning  death. 
The  act  of  obedience  saves,  not  cu  obedience,  but  as 
atonement. 

7«  The  significance  of  Christie  obedience  for  religion 
arises  from  the  exaltation  which  it  afiords  of  the 
Person  of  Christ.  As  the  victorious  contestant  and 
the  perfect  character.  He  calls  out  the  veneration 
and  enthusiastic  loyalty  of  His  followers,  incites 
them  to  greater  efforts,  and  fills  them  with  loftier 
courage  than  any  imperfect  prophet  could  do,  how- 
ever excellent  otherwise,  ana  thus  becomes  the  true 
'exemplar  and  leader'  {ipxTf^t  He  12*)  of  our 
faith. 

LimuTCiis.—HMtingB'  DB.  art  '  Obedience ' ;  Ullmann,  Sin^ 
lesmen  qf  Jetuaj  Forrest,  Ckritt  of  Hiat,  and  Exper,  17  ff.  '^ 
R.  Mackiotoeh,  Chriat  and  the  Jewith  Law ;  Dale,  Atonement, 
Lect  IX. 

iL  Ova  obedienoe. — Christ  came  not  only  as  a 
Teacher  and  Redeemer,  but  also  as  an  Example. 
It  might  be  said  of  all  His  life,  as  He  said  when  He 
washed  the  disciples'  feet,  'I  have  given  von  an 
example,  that  ye  also  should  do  as  I  have  aone  to 
you '  ( Jn  13^),  As  the  object  of  all  His  work  was 
to  reveal  the  Father,  and  he  that  had  '  seen  him 
had  seen  the  Father'  (Jn  14^),  so  he  who  did  as 
Jesus  did  obeyed  the  will  of  the  Father,  which  waa 
perfectly  exemplified  in  Him  ( Jn  8^).  Indeed,  this 
was  the  necessary  consequence  of  His  teaching 
office,  for  He  always  said  in  fact  if  not  by  word, 
'Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me'  (Mt 
11^).  It  was  His  purpose  in  the  world  to  bear 
witness  to  the  trutti  (Jn  18^),  and  to  do  this  not 
merely  by  word,  but  by  right  deed.  Hence  the 
obedience  of  Christ  is  tne  standard  of  our  obedi- 
ence. We  are  to  be  'perfect  as  our  Father  in 
heaven  is  perfect '  (Mt  6^),  and  that  perfection  is 
the  perfection  which  is  manifested  in  the  Son.  At 
the  same  time,  as  performance  falls  far  short  of 
ideal  in  other  human  things,  so  here.  There  is  no 
example  given  us  in  the  €k>spels  of  the  attainment 
by  a  disciple  of  such  perfection  as  was  in  the 
Master.  Peter  who  denied  Him,  Thomas  who  could 
not  believe  His  resurrection,  John  and  James  who 
were  fired  by  an  unholy  ambition,  were  the  chief 
among  the  Twelve,  and  doubtless  as  successful 
as  the  others.  Even  after  Pentecost,  Paul  and 
Barnabas  had  a  sharp  contention.  All  had  'the 
treasure  in  earthen  vessels.' 

The  obedience  which  Christ  asks  of  us  is  an 
obedience  of  the  spirit  rather  than  of  the  letter. 
He  says  in  one  place,  '  If  ye  keep  my  command- 
ments, ye  shall  abide  in  my  love  (Jn  15^^) ;  but 
when  we  ask  what  the  commandments  of  Jesus  are, 
we  find  few  which,  in  the  form  in  which  they  are 
given,  have  direct  application  to  the  conditions  of 
modem  life.  He  refers  to  the  Ten  Commandments 
when  the  young  man  asks  what  he  shall  do  to  in- 
herit eternal  life  (Mt  19") ;  but  when  the  young 
man  is  not  satisfied.  He  gives  him  a  test  which 
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occurs,  did  not  refuse  to  answer  when  the  high 
priest  adjured  Him  by  the  living  God  (26®).  And 
though  Mark  omits  the  adjuration,  so  that  we 
cannot  with  confidence  appeal  to  the  conduct  of 
Christ  Himself  on  this  occasion,  all  the  Gospels 
represent  Him  as  frequently  strengthening  His 
declarations  by  the  solemn  d/i^v,  which  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  becomes  dfi^w  d/x^.  In  a  word, 
while  the  prohibition  of  swearing  is  absolute,  and 
is  on  no  account  to  be  modified  m  the  manner  we 
have  referred  to  above,  we  must  remember  that 
what  Christ  is  aiming  at  is  not  the  mere  outward 
oath,  but  the  spirit  of  evil  which  inspired  it,  and 
regard  as  an  infraction  of  His  command  only  such 
conduct  as  cometh  of  the  evil  He  seeks  to  destroy. 
When  we  regard  the  commandment  in  that  light, 
there  is  no  need  to  defer  the  fulfilment  of  it  to  an 
ideal  state.  It  does  not  describe  the  conditions 
which  should  prevail  between  the  members  of  the 
Kingdom  of  tknl  only  in  their  relations  to  one 
another,  but  lays  down  a  principle  which  should 
guide  the  memMr  of  the  Kmgdom  in  his  relation 
to  all  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  And 
thoueh,  owing  to  the  conditions  of  the  society  in 
which  he  lives,  he  may  have  to  depart  from  the 
strict  letter  of  the  precept  by  taking  a  solemn  oath 
on  occasion,  so  long  as  he  does  not  do  so  from  the 
unworthy  motive  which  inspires  the  oaths  against 
which  Christ  contends,  he  may  still  claim  to  remain 
faithful  to  the  command  of  Unrist. 

LrranATURB.— The  various  Cknnmentaries ;  Hastings'  DB,  art. 
'Oath'  and  Extra  Vol.  p.  28;  PRE^,  art  *Eid';  Tholuck, 
Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  wendt,  Lehre  Jeta,  M.  210-218 ;  Gore, 
Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  Rothe,  Theol.  Bthikt  |  1067 ;  Pykes, 
Manifesto  of  the  King,  n.  266 ;  liartensen,  CkriMt.  Ethics^  U.  226. 
A  fall  list  of  the  reUave  literature  will  be  found  in  Tholuck 
andRothe.  G.  WAUCHOPE  StEWART. 

OBED.  —  Father  of  Jesse,  mentioned  in  both 
genealogies  of  our  Lord  (Mt  1^  Lk  3^). 

OBBDIENOE.— L  The  Obedienoe  of  Ohritt.— 

1.  Christ  as  a  man  (see  Humanity  of  Christ) 
came  under  the  obligations  of  men,  and  principal 
amon^  these  was  the  obligation  of  obedience.  This 
He  Himself  recognized  explicitly.  Hisparents  had 
Him  circumcised  (Lk  2^*),  and  brought  Him  to  Jeru- 
salem according  to  the  custom,  to  observe  the  law 
of  the  Passover  (possibly  every  jrear,  Lk  2*^'**), 
which  custom  He  subsequently  continu^  personally 
( Jn  2»  5\  cf .  7*-  ^«,  Mt  26^7ff.  etc. ).  He  felt  Himself 
called  upon  to  join  in  the  great  religious  move- 
ments of  His  day,  though  not  commanded  by  the 
Law  (Mt  3*^),  as  well  as  to  observe  the  political 
customs  (Mt  17^).  It  was  therefore  more  than  a 
mere  expression  as  to  a  definite  example  when  He 
said  :  '  It  becometh  us  [me]  to  fulfil  all  righteous- 
ness'(Mt3»). 

2.  The  fact  of  His  obedience. — If  we  test  this  by 
the  Ten  Commandments  as  substantially  embracing 
the  whole  moral  law,  we  find  His  obedience  com- 
plete. They  are  mostly  prohibitions,  and  we  do 
not  find  Him  infringing  them.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  this  silence  of  tne  Scriptures  as  to  transCTes- 
sions  does  not  prove  His  entire  conformity  to  tnem, 
and  leaves  room  for  the  doubt  whether  His  obedi- 
ence was  perfect;  since  He  was  surrounded  by 
watchful  enemies  who  magnified  variations  that 
were  not  disobedience,  and  would  have  mentioned 
an^  real  disobedience  with  eagerness.  The  honour 
wtuch  He  paid  to  (jrod  was  as  perfect  as  His  percep- 
tion of  the  spiritual  nature  of  His  worship  was 
clear  (Jn  4**).  He  observed  the  Sabbath,  oeing 
found  regularly  in  the  synagogue  on  that  day  (Lk 
4*'  *  as  his  custom  was  * ).  Tne  fact  that  He  did  no 
work  that  was  contrary  to  the  Sabbath  command- 
ment, is  shown  clearly  by  the  fact  that  He  was 
repeatedly  attacked  lor  immaterial  things  and 
for  exercising  His  healing  power  upon  that  day, 


for  which  He  successfully  defended  Himself  (Mt 
128»  ?•  n«  18).  To  those  of  another  race  and  time  He 
may  seem  to  have  been  lacking  on  one  occasion  in 
respect  for  His  mother,  viz.  at  the  marriage  in 
Cana  of  Galilee  (Jn  2^),  But  the  appellation 
'  Woman '  was  not  disrespectful,  for  it  was  used  in 
the  tenderest  way  at  the  cross  ( Jn  19^) ;  nor  was 
it  disrespectful  to  reprove  officious  interference ; 
nor  was  Mary  left  unsatisfied  (v.^),  but  expected 
His  compliance  with  her  hinted  request.  So  much 
for  the  negative  side  of  the  moral  law.  On  its 
positive  side,  as  comprehensively  stated  by  Him  in 
the  words,  '  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
all  thy  heart,  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself  (Mt 
22^),  none  was  ever  so  zealous  of  God's  honour,  or 
of  preserving  His  own  communion  with  Him  ( Jn  10^ 
17"'  '*'*'• "),  as  Jesus.  And  love  of  neighbour,  as 
interpreted  first  fully  by  Himself  (Lk  lO*''*),  He 
exemplified  in  all  ms  contact  with  suffering  and 
needy  humanity.  Nor  did  He  fail  in  that  harder 
sort  of  obedience  which  consists  in  quick  response 
to  the  personal  will  of  God  manifested  in  provi- 
dence (Mt  4*,  Lk  2«,  Jn  12«- »).  His  care  for  the 
ceremonial  law,  besides  the  cases  already  cited, 
may  be  seen  by  His  recommending  the  lepers  whom 
He  cleansed,  on  two  occasions,  to  observe  the  law  of 
Moses  provided  in  their  case  (Lk  5^*  17^^). 

8.  His  sinlessness, — We  thus  see  in  the  life  of 
Jesus  no  offence  against  the  law  of  right.  There  is 
no  evidence  of  sinfulness.  But  this  would  not  in 
itself  establish  His  sinlessness.  Many  a  man  gives 
the  impression  of  a  perfect  life,  is,  according  to  the 
Scripture  phrase,  '  blameless,'  who  is  not  *  sinless,' 
because  he  sees  sin  in  himself,  and  charges  himself 
with  it.  But  Jesus  claimed  sinlessness  for  Himself. 
He  challenged  the  Jews  to  convict  Him  of  sin  ( Jn 
8^) ;  and  He  affirmed  of  Himself  that  the  '  prince 
of  this  world '  had  nothing  in  Him  (Jn  14^).  True, 
this  sinlessness  was  first  attained  through  conflict 
(cf.  Mt  4",  Jn  12",  Mk  15»*),  and  '  learnt '  (He  S*), 
and  Jesus  Himself  shrank  from  the  application  to 
Him  of  the  word  *good'  in  the  absolute  sense  (Mk 
10^) ;  but  it  was  attained  and  learned,  and  thin 
without  the  experience  of  failure.  Its  necessity  to 
the  work  of  redemption  gives  it  its  complete  aog- 
matic  establishment  (cf .  He  9'- "  5«  4") ;  but  the 
proof  of  its  actuality  depends,  finally,  upon  the  word 
of  Jesus  Himself.  Were  this  the  testimony  of  the 
Jews,  who  were  self-righteous,  and  thus  incapaci- 
tated for  judging  of  their  true  spiritual  condition, 
it  would  have  no  value ;  but  it  is  the  testimony  of 
a  specially  sensitive  conscience,  one  which  saw 
deeper  into  the  meaning  of  the  Law  than  others, 
which  enjoyed  perfect  communion  with  God  (Jn 
14'  12^).  As  such  it  stands,  and  is  subject  to  no 
diminution  from  our  ability  to  point  out  defect 
in  Him.  As  a  challenge,  it  was  not  met  by  His  ad- 
versaries, evidently  because  they  could  not  meet  it. 
See,  further,  art.  Sinlessness. 

4«  His  superiority  to  the  Law. — His  obedience 
may  be  conceived,  on  the  one  side,  as  His  perfect 
subjection  to  the  Law.  But,  on  the  other  side,  He 
was  superior  to  the  Law.  In  respect  to  infringe- 
ments of  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  with  which  He 
was  charged,  He  did  not  simply  defend  Himself  by 
saying  that  He  alone  rightly  interpreted  the  law, 
but  He  proclaimed  His  superiority  to  it.  *  The  Son 
of  Man  is  Lord  even  of  the  sabbath '  (Mk  2^).  He 
set  aside  ceitain  of  the  provisions  of  the  Law  (Mt 
5**) ;  but  He  did  a  more  significant  thing  in  deepen- 
ing the  meaning  of  others  (Mt  S^^').  He  revealed 
the  true  meaning  of  the  Law  when  He  brought  it 
back  to  its  foundation  in  the  all-embracing  law  of 
love.  The  el^tnent  of  the  Law  which  He  modified 
was,  therefore,  the  external,  the  scaffolding  or 
clothing  of  the  legal  principle,  not  the  fundamental 
meaning  of  the  I^w.  He  came  also  to  '  fulfil '  the 
Law  (Mt  6^^);  and  this  meant  to  fll  out  {r\iip6w),  and 
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hence  to  set  it  aside  as  completed  and  its  desisn 
accomplished.  In  the  later  form  of  the  Apostolic 
doctrine  Jesns  was  called  the  'end  of  the  law' 
(Ro  10*),  in  the  sense  that  He  provided  a  new  way 
of  salvation,  which  had  formerly  had  to  be  attainea 
through  the  observance  of  the  Law.  This  was 
particularly  through  the  sacrifice  of  Himself  (He 
10*"")  by  which  He  brought  the  whole  OT  system 
to  an  end,  and  for  ever  cancelled  the  ceremonial 
law.  When  the  same  idea  appears  in  St.  John's 
Gospel  (3"- "  6"  10"),  it  may  be  thought  to  be- 
long to  the  same  stratum  of  later  teaching ;  but  it 
is  reflected  in  the  earliest  form  of  the  Gospel 
(Mk  10*"),  it  appears  in  the  institution  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  (Mt  26^),  and  is  accordingly  to  be 
regarded  as  the  primal  and  unvarying  substance  of 
the  GospeL  The  Law,  then,  is  abrogated  because 
its  object  has  been  attained,  and  its  definite 
and  peculiar  prescriptions  may  give  way  to  more 
general  and  spiritual  forms  of  precept.  The  em- 
phasis is  hereafter  to  be  laid  not  upon  the  letter, 
but  upon  the  spirit  (2  Co  9<).  See  Law,  Law  of  God. 

0.  The  capUal  article  of  His  obedience — the  Death 
upon  the  Cross. — The  later  strata  of  the  Gospel 
history  lay  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that  the  death 
of  Christ  was  a  subject  of  the  Divine  command. 
Thus  JesuB  says,  according  to  St.  John,  '  This  com- 
mandment [viz.  to  lay  down  my  life]  I  received 
from  the  Father'  (10*).  In  12%  shrinking  from 
the  foreseen  suffering  of  the  cross.  He  says,  '  For 
this  cause  [viz.  to  suffer  the  death  of  the  cross,  cf. 
v."]  came  I  unto  this  hour.'  The  same  idea,  that 
His  death  upon  the  cross  was  the  essential  part  of 
His  work  wJoich  He  came  into  the  world  to  do,  and 
which  was  laid  upon  Him  by  the  Father,  appears 
in  many  other  texts  in  this  Gospel,  implied  where 
not  explicitly  stated  (cf.  3^*  6*-  ~-  "• "  8^^  lO^*  14»- " 
17"  19*)),  The  same  conception  is  fully  developed 
in  the  other  portions  of  the  r^T  which  belong  to  the 
same  period  of  development  with  this  Gospel,  par- 
ticularly in  Philippians  (2^)  and  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  (6'-  *  10^*).  But  it  is  also  indicated  in  the 
earliest  strata.  In  Mk  10^  Jesus  Himself  says 
that  He  has  come,  '  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but 
to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many.' 
The  whole  Gospel  story  is  displayed,  as  it  were, 
upon  the  black  background  oi  the  darkness  and 
sufferings  of  Calvary.  Prophecies  by  Jesus  Him- 
self of  His  own  death  begin  to  appear  at  an  early 
period  by  intimation  (Mt  10",  cf.  16^),  and  at  a 
period  still  long  before  the  final  Passion  in  more 
explicit  and  frMuent  utterance  (Mt  16='-»  II ;  17"'- 
according  to  ||  Lk  9" ;  17*»-  **  II ;  20"-*'  II).  There 
is  evidence  in  these  passages,  taken  as  a  whole, 
and  regarded  as  contaming  the  concurrent  and  con- 
sistent  Evangelical  idea  of  the  death  of  Christ,  that 
to  Christ  the  burden  of  death  consisted  partly 
in  its  physical  pain,  from  which  One  shrank  who 
possessed  the  instinct  of  life  among  other  human 
qualities  (see  Humanity  of  Christ),  but  still 
more  as  something  unbecoming  to  the  pure  and 
holy  Son  of  €rod,  associated,  as  it  was  in  human 
history,  with  the  idea  of  sin  and  condemnation. 
Chr,  as  St.  Paul  expresses  it  (Gal  3"),  it  was  a 
curse  which  He  did  not  lightly  take  upon  Him- 
self. Two  things  result  from  this  method  of  con- 
sidering the  death  of  Christ :  (1)  that  it  measures 
the  highest  degree  of  devotion  to  the  salvation  of 
men ;  and  (2)  that  it  was  effective  because  it  lay  in 
the  will  of  God,  to  which  Christ  was  obedient,  not 
aasuming  it  Himself,  as  a  desperate  and  uncertain 
remedy,  out  accepting  it  as  the  God-designed  path 
of  propitiation  and  r^emption. 

oL  The  rekUian  of  Chrises  obedience  to  the  salva- 
tion of  men, — The  relation  of  the  sacrifice,  which 
was  the  main  article  of  His  obedience,  to  the  salva- 
tion of  men  is  considered  elsewhere  (see  Atokk- 
MBHT,  PrOPITIATIOK,  SACRIFICE,  etc.).  No  text 
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of  the  Gospels  presents  the  obedience  of  Christ, 
strictly  considered,  as  having  a  connexion  with  our 
salvation,  except  as  His  moral  perfection  was 
among  the  qualifications  for  the  omce  of  Saviour. 
The  inference  which  has  been  made,  that  the  obedi- 
ence of  Christ  itself  formed  a  part  of  His  saving 
work,  has  been  drawn  from  such  texts  as  Ro  5^ 
('through  the  obedience  of  the  one  shall  the  many 
be  made  righteous').  But  this  idea  receives  no 
support  from  the  Gospels,  and  none  from  the  text 
cited  itself,  when  carefully  interpreted.  The 
thought  of  the  Apostle  is  unfolded  here  in  a  series 
of  parallel  expressions,  in  which,  on  the  one  side, 
Adam's  'trespass,'  *sin,*  'disobedience,'  and,  on 
the  other  side,  Christ's  *erace,'  'gift  by  grace,' 
'free  gift,*  'righteousness,  'act  of  righteousness,* 
'  obedience,'  are  mentioned  as  equal  to  one  another, 
and  as  contrasted,  the  one  side  with  the  other. 
The  obedience  of  Christ  here  considered  is,  there- 
fore, His  act  of  obedience,  or  His  atoning  death. 
The  act  of  obedience  saves,  not  as  obedience,  but  aa 
atonement. 

7.  The  significance  of  ChrisVs  obediencefor  religion 
arises  from  the  exaltation  which  it  aflords  01  the 
Person  of  Christ.  As  the  victorious  contestant  and 
the  perfect  character.  He  calls  out  the  veneration 
and  enthusiastic  loyalty  of  His  followers,  incites 
them  to  greater  efforts,  and  fills  them  with  loftier 
courage  than  any  imperfect  prophet  could  do,  how- 
ever excellent  otnerwise,  and  thus  becomes  the  true 
'exemplar  and  leader'  {ApxTY^i  He  12^)  of  our 
faith. 

LiTKRATUKC—Hagtings'  DB,  art  *  Obedience ' ;  Ullmann,  Sin- 
letsnegg  of  Jem» ;  Forrest,  Chritt  of  Hist,  and  Exper.  17  ff. ; 
R.  Mackintosh,  Chritt  and  the  Jetnth  Law ;  Dale,  Atonement, 
Lect.  IX. 

ii.  Oof  obedience. — Christ  came  not  only  as  a 
Teacher  and  Redeemer,  but  also  as  an  Example. 
It  might  be  said  of  all  His  life,  as  He  said  when  He 
washed  the  disciples'  feet,  'I  have  g^ven  you  an 
example,  that  ye  also  should  do  as  I  have  done  to 
you '  (Jn  13").  As  the  object  of  all  His  work  was 
to  reveal  the  Father,  and  he  that  had  '  seen  him 
had  seen  the  Father'  (Jn  14"),  so  he  who  did  as 
Jesus  did  obeyed  the  will  of  the  Father,  which  was 
perfectly  exemplified  in  Him  (Jn  8").  Indeed,  this 
was  the  necessary  consequence  of  His  teaching 
office,  for  He  always  said  in  fact  if  not  by  word, 
'Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me'  (Mt 
11®).  It  was  His  purpose  in  the  world  to  bear 
witness  to  the  truth  (Jn  18*^),  and  to  do  this  not 
merely  by  word,  but  by  right  deed.  Hence  the 
obedience  of  Christ  is  the  standard  of  our  obedi- 
ence. We  are  to  be  'perfect  as  our  Father  in 
heaven  is  ^rfect'  (Mt  5^),  and  that  perfection  is 
the  perfection  which  is  manifested  in  the  Son.  At 
the  same  time,  as  performance  falls  far  short  of 
ideal  in  other  human  things,  so  here.  There  is  no 
example  given  us  in  the  Grospels  of  the  attainment 
by  a  disciple  of  such  perfection  as  was  in  the 
Master.  Peter  who  denied  Him,  Thomas  who  could 
not  believe  His  resurrection,  John  and  James  who 
were  fired  by  an  unholy  ambition,  were  the  chief 
among  the  Twelve,  and  doubtless  as  successful 
as  the  others.  Even  after  Pentecost,  Paul  and 
Barnabas  had  a  sharp  contention.  All  had  'the 
treasure  in  earthen  vessels.' 

The  obedience  which  Christ  asks  of  us  is  an 
obedience  of  the  spirit  rather  than  of  the  letter. 
He  says  in  one  place,  *  If  ye  keep  my  command- 
ments, ye  shall  abide  in  my  love  (Jn  15^®) ;  but 
when  we  ask  what  the  commandments  of  Jesus  are, 
we  find  few  which,  in  the  form  in  which  they  are 
given,  have  direct  application  to  the  conditions  of 
modem  life.  He  reiers  to  the  Ten  Commandments 
when  the  young  man  asks  what  he  shall  do  to  in- 
herit eternal  life  (Mt  19^') ;  but  when  the  young 
man  is  not  satisfied.  He  gives  him  a  test  which 
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was  not  in  any  of  the  Commandments  nor  of  any 
general  application  to  men,  *  Go,  sell,  and  give  to 
the  poor  (Mt  19^).  His  own  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  was  not  according  to  tiie  customs  of  the 
Jews  (Mt  12^).  He  went  l^neath  the  letter  of  the 
Law  to  its  spirit,  and  this  was  His  demand  of  men, 
that  they  should  obey  the  spirit  of  the  Law.  Hence 
He  reduces  the  Law  to  its  essential  and  compre- 
hensive element  of  love  (Mt  22*^*^),  which,  if  a  man 
observe,  will  constitute  the  fulfilling  of  the  Law 
(cf.  Ko  13').  And  thus  the  attitude  of  one  who  is 
evangelically  obedient  is  not  that  of  an  anxious 
inquirer  as  to  every  specific  commandment  and 
consequent  duty,  but  that  of  one  who  freel]^  wills 
to  do  the  will  of  God,  is  animated  by  the  spirit  of 
love,  and  out  of  its  abounding  fulness,  by  the  in- 
dwelling Spirit  (Ro  8^  cf.  Jn  16"  17"),  does  what  is 
well-pleasing  to  God.  Such  a  person  mii^ht  con- 
ceivably err  as  to  duty  in  some  specific  case, 
because  of  lack  of  enligntenment,  but  if  he  has 
the  spirit  of  obedience,  he  has  substantially  obeyed. 
The  spirit  will  bring  him  into  eventual  accord  with 
the  objective  demands  of  reason  and  conscience. 

At  the  same  time,  none  of  the  specific  commands 
of  the  Decalogue  are  set  aside.  Even  the  Sabbath 
was  observed  by  Jesus  Himself  and  by  His  dis- 
ciples after  Him.  The  ethical  results  of  the  Jewish 
development  were,  therefore,  conserved  by  Jesus, 
who  added  to  them  the  more  spiritual  interpreta- 
tion of  the  facts  of  history  and  experience,  and  to 
this  extent  made  them  richer  ana  more  compre- 
hensive. Not  merely  judicial  false  witness  (Ex 
^*  IW  '^^)*  ^^t  every  form  of  lying  {\ptvdos,  as  the 
absence  of  all  dXi^^eia,  Jn  8^),  come  under  His  dis- 
approval (as  already  in  Pr  26^). 

The  great  standard  and  guide  of  our  obedience 
therefore  becomes  the  will  of  God  as  manifested 
both  in  His  written  word  and  in  His  providence. 
It  is  not  so  much  the  general  will  of  God  that  we 
are  to  seek  to  learn.  This  is  generally  easy  to 
understand  and  recognize.  It  is  His  specific  will, 
as  manifested  in  the  course  of  events,  in  the  un- 
foldings  of  our  personal  history,  that  we  are  to 
learn  now  to  understand  and  fulfil.  Thus  obedi- 
ence rests  upon  the  study  of  history  both  general 
and  individual  to  ourselves  (Mt  26*',  cf.  Jn  4**  6**), 
and  consists  fundamentally  in  submission  to  the 
Divine  will. 

Sin  is  therefore  not  to  be  conceived  of  as  merelj 
disobedience  to  specific  precepts  of  the  Law.  It  is 
this ;  but  it  has  its  secret  in  the  failure  to  adjust 
oneself  to  the  will  of  God  as  such.  Obedience  is  not 
profession  empty  of  definite  good  works  (Mt  7*^) ; 
it  is  not  even  always  to  be  found  with  those  who 
*  prophesy  *  and  perform  miracles  (Mt  7*^).  The  em- 
pnasis  in  the  Gospels  is  laid  upon  '  faith '  in  Jesus 
Christ  as  fully  as  it  is  in  the  Epistles.  This  granted, 
as  the  important  and  controlling  element  of  the 
religious  life,  obedience  follows  from  it  as  a  matter 
of  course.  Such  obedience,  however  defective  in 
form,  is  genuine  obedience,  acceptable  in  God's 
sight.  This  is  because  Crod  wants  the  man,  not 
his  acts ;  his  heart,  and  not  any  material  gift. 
With  the  heart  will  naturally  be  given  to  God 
every  other  desirable  service. 

Hence  the  penalty  of  disobedience,  since  this  is 
essentially  difference  with  God,  is  first  of  all  separa- 
tion from  Him.  It  is  *  darkness  *  because  men  re- 
fuse the  *  light '  ( Jn  1"  3"-«).  The  sinner  is  in  his 
*own  place  (Ac  1*),  the  place  fit  for  him  because 
he  is  what  he  is.  The  penalty  involves  pain  (Mt 
13»  cf.  Rev  14"),  is  judicial  (Mt  25"  etc.),  and 
involves  the  personal  disapproval  of  God  (Mt  25*^) ; 
but  it  is,  in  a  high  sense,  natural  and  inevitable. 
The  wicked  man,  being  what  he  is,  cannot  meet 
with  any  other  lot  than  what  he  has.  Obedience, 
on  the  other  hand,  leads  to  reward.  This  is  not 
<  deserved,'  and  so  given  as  a  matter  of  justice. 


Sinners  will  always  'deserve*  punishment.  But 
Grod  freely  rewards  the  forgiven  sinner  whose  heart 
is  right  with  Him,  because  of  His  own  goodness, 
that  He  may  express  His  favour.  Thus  the  lot  of 
the  saved  man  is  the  reverse  of  the  sinner's,  and  is 
a  state  of  blessedness  in  the  presence  of  God. 

LiTBBATURB. — Hastings'  i>£,  art.  *  Obedience ' ;  Martensen, 
ChrisL  Ethics,  L  2d3 ;  F.  W.  Robertson,  Sermons,  ii.  94 ;  W.  A. 
Butler,  Sermons,  ii.  164  ;  Channinff,  The  Perfect  Life,  xi ;  Dale, 
Evangel,  Revival,  104 If.,  125  ff..  Laws  qf  Christ  for  Common 

W«i  278.  Frank  Hugh  Foster. 

OBSCURITT.— Those  who  are  called  from  dark- 
ness to  light  do  not  perform  the  journey  instan- 
taneously, and  so  must  be  conscious  of  obscurity,  in 
various  ways  and  to  different  degrees,  in  their  pro- 
gressive apprehension  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  Vet 
we  are  assured  that  nothing  is  hid,  save  that  it 
should  be  manifested  (Mk  4^) ;  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  promised  us  for  guidance  into  all  tlte  truth  ( Jn 
14*  16").  All  four  Gospels  speak  of  a  clouding  of 
the  eyes  and  dulling  of  the  ears  of  the  perverse 
(Mt  13"»,  Mk  4",  Lk  8^  Jn  12^).  To  the  heedful 
and  amenable  the  teaching  will  be  made  plainer 
and  plainer  (Lk  8^  lO*^).  To  the  haughty  and 
cunnmg  nothing  clear  can  be  vouchsafed  (Lk  13^). 
In  teacning  by  parables  there  was  necessarily  an 
element  of  ol)ecurity ;  but  this  stumbling-block 
Christ  frequently  removed  (Mt  13"),  and  promised 
the  clearance  of  all  hindrances  to  the  perfect 
knowledge  of  Grod  (Jn  16"-  ^).  Obscurity  was  not 
infrequently  felt  by  the  Apostles  in  their  efforts 
to  discern  the  meaning  of  the  Lord's  other  utter- 
ances. The  teaching  about  the  eternal  food  of 
His  flesh  and  blood  n>r  the  life  of  the  world  was 
felt  to  be '  a  hard  saying  *  ( Jn  6*).  The  foretelling 
of  His  cruel  death  and  glorious  resurrection  was 
not  at  first  understood  (Lk  18*^).  Indeed,  the 
Apostles  experienced  a  signal  opening  of  mind 
after  the  Resurrection  in  respect  of  the  prophecies 
implying  His  Passion  (Lk  24^).  Thus  in  the  Last 
Discourse  they  are  found  exclaiming,  *We  know 
not  what  he  saith  *  (Jn  16") ;  and  a  little  later 
thej  gratefully  confess,  '  Lo,  now  speakest  thou 
plainly,  and  speakest  no  proverb '  ( Jn  16'-®).  Ob- 
scurity there  must  often  be  when  spiritual  realities 
are  expressed  by  the  inadequate  vehicle  of  human 
vocabulary.  Such  an  instance  may  be :  *  This  is 
your  hour,  and  the  power  of  darkness  *  (Lk  22^). 
The  living  spirit  cannot  be  expressed  by  the  dead 
letter  except  in  similitudes  and  allegories  ( Jn  3**), 
When  the  Infinite  strives  to  find  portrayal  in  the 
finite,  there  must  be  what  we  call  obscurity. 
Richness  of  significance  and  application  attaches 
to  heavenly  truths  which  might  at  first  seem  ob- 
scure (Jn  3*^).  Obscurity  must  disappear  more 
and  more,  for  the  darkness  cannot  confine  the 
Light  of  the  world  within  any  bounds  (Jn  1^  S^'^ 
9^).  The  steadfast  disciple  will  learn  to  under- 
stand His  speech  ( Jn  8*^),  and  release  from  obscur- 
ity will  convey  increase  of  freedom  (Jn  8*^).  The 
gosi>el  is  not  meant  to  remain  obscure  (Mt  5"). 

LiTBRATURB.— Butler,  Analogy,  p.  209 ff.;  F.  W.  Robertson, 
Sermons,  iL  p  94  If. ;  Expositor,  2nd  ser.  i.  [1881]  pp.  372-387 ; 
Ker,  Sermons,  lat  eer.  p.  302  ff. ;  Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jesus,  i. 
109  f.  w.  B.  Frankland. 

OBSERVATION.— This  word  occurs  only  once 
in  the  NT,  viz.  Lk  17»  /  The  kingdom  of  God 
Cometh  not  with  observation '  {ficrdi  Taparripififfeut), 
The  verbal  form  (rapanyp^w)  is  used  :  {a)  for  watch- 
ing carefully,  especially  in  a  bad  sense,  as  a  spy  or 
with  the  oDiect  of  finding  fault  {e.g,  Lk  20^) ; 
{b)  for  keeping  a  religious  ordinance  (Gal  4^^). 
This  second  sense  is  impossible  in  the  place  where 
the  substantive  occurs ;  nor  can  the  malignant 
sense  of  (a)  be  here  suggested.  The  meaning  seems 
to  be  ih&t  the  Kingdom  will  come  in  such  a  way 
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that  even  the  dose  watchers  may  not  discover  its 
approach.  The  reason  given  for  this  assertion  is 
that  'the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  [{4pt6s)  or 
«*  among"  (so  Syr  •*«)]  you  *  (Lk  17**).  Whichever 
meaning  we  give  to  the  preposition,  a  spiritual 
And  therefore  mvisible  presence  is  indicated.  This 
statement  appears  to  be  contradicted  by  v.^, 
where  '  the  Son  of  Man  in  liis  day  *  is  compared  to 
'  lightning  when  it  lighteneth  out  of  the  one  part 
under  the  heaven '  and  '  shineth  unto  the  other 
part  under  the  heaven.' 

Four  explanations  of  the  apparent  contradiction 
have  been  proposed:  (1)  that  the  earlier  verse 
refers  to  the  Pharisees,  who  are  blind  to  the  signs 
of  the  new  age,  and  the  later  to  the  disciples,  who 
will  have  their  eyes  opened  to  see  it  (cf.  2  K  6") ; 
{2)  that  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  is  a  different 
•event  from  the  Parousia  of  Christ,  'the  Son  of 
Man  in  his  day' ;  (3)  that  there  Is  no  contradiction 
between  the  two  passages;  because  while,  on  the 
one  hand,  there  will  be  nothing  for  the  watcher  to 
discern  as  indicative  of  the  drawing  near  of  the 
great  event,  this  being  sudden  as  a  flash  of  light- 
ning, when  it  has  come  it  \n\\  be  univeraeJly 
4ipparent ;  (4)  that  the  reference  to  the  lightning 
manifestation  is  an  apocalyptic  element  from  a 
foreign  source  that  has  been  inserted,  with  other 
similar  elements,  among  the  genuine  teachings  of 
Jesus.  Against  (1)  is  (a)  the  lack  of  any  discrimi- 
nation between  two  classes  of  hearers,  and  (6)  the 
breadth  of  the  lightning-like  manifestation,  which 
does  not  indicate  a  secret  revelation  for  the  few, 
but  what  all  the  world  can  see.  Against  (2)  is  the 
fact  that  elsewhere  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom 
and  the  coming  of  Christ  are  regarded  as  the  same 
event  {e.g,  cf.  Mt  16»  with  Mk  9*).  Against  (3) 
is  the  indication  of  signs,  such  as,  *  Now  learn  a 
narable  of  the  fig-tree,'  etc.  (Mt  24»,  Mk  13^,  cf.  Lk 
21^).  Explanation  (4)  is  to  cut  the  knot,  and  against 
it  is  the  fact  that  not  this  passage  only  but  many 
other  equally  inconvenient  passages  would  have  to 
be  removed  dv  an  arbitrary  process.  Thus  all  four 
proposed  explanations  are  beset  with  difficulties. 

H.  Holtzmann  points  out  that  Tapa-Hjfnfffn  should 
be  understood  in  an  active  sense ;  it  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  conceivable  attribute  of  the  King- 
dom, but  as  associated  with  the  bringing  about  of 
the  Kingdom.  Accordingly,  perhaps,  we  should 
reconcile  the  sayings  thus :  Sharp,  critical  watch- 
ing will  not  bring  it.  Thejr  who  busjr  themselves 
with  this  unsympathetic  action  will  neither  liasten 
its  coming  nor  perceive  the  first  signs  of  its  appear- 
ance. In  its  beginning  it  is  already  present  (^rrdf 
iffi2w  iarlv).  Yet  those  who  practise  trapa-Hifnjffis 
do  not  perceive  this.  Nevertheless,  the  complete 
revelation  of  the  Christ  in  His  Kingdom  will  be 
universally  manifest. 

LrranATURS.— Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jenu^  I  866;  BxpT  \i. 
.(1806]  858 ;  H.  E.  Maiminff,  Sermoru  (1844).  172 :  J.  H.  Newman, 
Plain  Ser.  iL  107 ;  B.  C.  Trench,  Ser.  New  and  Old,  106. 

W.  F.  Adeney 
OCCUPATION.— This  word  is  not  found  in  the 
Gospels.  It  occurs  elsewhere  twice  in  the  AV  (Ac 
18»  [Wxn?]  and  19»  [wepl  rd  rouxDro]).  *  Occupy,'  in 
the  sense  of '  do  business,'  *  traffic,'  *  trade '  (so  KV), 
is  found  in  AV  of  Lk  19"  as  the  rendering  of  iroay- 
/MTcCofiai.  Christ,  as  well  as  His  reputed  father, 
was  Himself  an  artificer  in  wood,  or  a  carpenter 
'{t4ktw).  Every  Jewish  boy,  indeed,  had  to  leam 
A  trade  (Wx»^),  that  it  might  stand  between  him 
and  destitution  if  other  resources  failed.  And 
however  far  removed  our  Lord  might  be  in  later 
life  from  quondam  fellow-craftsmen,  this  technical 
education  kept  Him  in  touch  with  His  industrial 
compatriots. 
^  Our  Lord's  attitude  towards  the  various  ot'cupa- 
tions  in  which  men  are  engaged  is  of  more  interest 
than  details  regarding  the  occupations  themselves. 


Judaism  in  Christ's  day  had  lost  hold  of  the  masses, 
because  its  ministers  urged  a  law  viewed  by  them- 
selves in  false  perspective.  Christ  denounced  them 
for  tithing  mint,  anise,  and  cummin,  while  omitting 
the  weightier  matters,  judgment,  mercy,  and  faith 
(Mt  23'*).  Hence  work  and  worship  were  largely 
divorced.  People  indulged  in  pagan-like  worry 
over  the  question,  Wliat  shall  we  eat,  and  wliat 
shall  we  drink,  and  wherewith  shall  we  be  clothed  ? 
instead  of  seeking  first  the  Kingdom  of  God  and 
His  righteousness  (Mt  fi"''*)-  But  Christ's  strenu- 
ous example  proved  the  possibility  of  being  diligent 
in  business,  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  tiie  Ixird. 
*  I  must  work  the  works  of  him  that  sent  me, 
while  it  is  day:  the  night  cometh,  when  no  man 
can  work'  (Jn  9*).  He  never  allowed  dancer 
to  interfere  with  duty — *Are  there  not  twelve 
hours  in  the  day  ?  If  any  man  walk  in  the  day, 
he  stumbleth  not,  because  he  seeth  the  light  of 
this  world.  But  if  a  man  walk  in  the  nignt,  he 
stumbleth,  because  there  is  no  light  in  him'  (Jn 
1 1**  ^^).  Christ  poured  contempt  on  that  monastic 
spirit  which  creates  artificial  distinctions  and  exalts 
religious  officials,  devoid  of  religious  motives,  at  the 
expense  of  those  who,  though  engaged  in  less 
responsible  callings,  are  more  devout.  He  repro- 
bated the  Pharisee  who  thanked  God  for  his  superi- 
ority to  other  men ;  and  justified  the  Publican  who 
was  a  butt  for  his  fellow- worshipper's  sneers  (Lk 
Igioff').  He  rebuked  Simon,  haughtily  hospitable, 
and  commended  the  kindly  woman,  whose  love 
exceeded  her  pride  (Lk  T***')*  He  held  up  the 
priest  and  Levite  to  perennial  scorn ;  and  crowned 
with  approbation  that  Samaritan  who  proved  more 
humane,  if  he  did  not  profess  to  be  as  holy  as  they 
(Lk  10*^'*).  St.  Luke  relates  with  professional 
delight  how  Jesus  defended  HLs  own  act  of  healing 
on  tne  Sabbath  day,  against  the  false  spirituality 
that  saw  in  it  a  breach  of  the  Fourth  Command- 
ment (IS^^^  14»<^). 

A  legitimate  inference  from  all  this  is  that  our 
Lord — with  His  healthy  outlook  on  life — would 
encourage  all  the  honest  occupations  which  mini- 
stered to  man's  varied  needs.  The  Apostles'  teach- 
ing surely  reflected  the  mind  of  their  Master  on 
this  subject.  If  eating  and  drinking  could  con- 
tribute to  the  glory  of  God  (1  Co  10»»),  then  all  the 
occupations  which  provided  food  and  drink  could 
be  pursued  in  the  same  spirit.  St.  Paul  enjoins 
on  bishops  and  other  teachers  of  the  gospel  to  in- 
culcate upon  Christians  that  they  should  maintain 
good  works  for  necessary  uses  (Tit  3**).  That  means 
for  the  support  of  themselves  and  families,  and 
relief  of  the  needy.  This  is  a  duty  as  imperative 
in  its  own  place  as  the  duty  of  the  ministry,  and 
the  Apostle  lays  great  stress  on  it.  *This  is  a 
faithful  saying,  and  these  things  I  will  that  thou 
affirm  constantly,  that  they  which  have  believed  in 
God  might  be  careful  to  maintain  good  works.  These 
things  are  good  and  profitable  unto  men '  (Tit  3*), 
i.e.  of  general  benefit  and  advantage  to  mankind. 
Thus  a  man's  occupation,  instead  of  being  a  hin- 
drance to  religion,  is  a  part  of  it, — that  sphere  in 
which  he  can  prove  himself  a  doer  of  the  word, — 
and  faithfulness  is  required  there  as  much  as  any- 
where else  (Lk  W%  See  also  artt.  Business, 
Carpen'ter,  Trades. 

LiTBRATTRB.— Besides    Lexicons,    see    articles    on    'Craft,* 
'Trade,'  and  "Trades'  in  Hastings'  DB;  Tillotson,  Sermon  101 
vol.  vi. ;  Delitzsch,  Jewish  Artittan  Life. 

D.  A.  MACKINNON. 

OFFENCE.— This  article  deals  with  the  ideas 
connected  with  the  words  <rKd»da\op  and  (nccwSaX/fec*', 
and,  in  so  far  as  they  are  applied  in  the  same 
moral  sphere,  with  those  sugj^ested  by  vpoaK&irrtiw, 
Tp6ffK0fifia,  and  drf>6<TKovoi.  The  literal  meaning  of 
axdi^daXop^  which  is  rjrobably  the  Alexandrian  form 
of  ffKOMWifjOpotf^  may  be  the  part  of  a  trap  to  which 
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the  bait  is  fastened,  and  which,  when  it  is  touched, 
springs  up  and  catches  the  victim ;  but  in  Scrip- 
ture me  sense  is  not  so  definite.  It  may  be  ques- 
tioned, indeed,  whether  it  is  ever  used  literally ;  and 
the  figurative  or  ethical  use  of  it,  which  is  peculiar 
to  Scripture,  is  what  we  are  now  to  investigate. 
The  one  idea  which  is  constant  in  every  use  of  the 
word,  literal  or  figurative,  is  that  of  hurt  sustained ; 
it  may  even  be  ot  ruin  incurred,  bj  the  person  who 
encounters  the  aKdudoKov,  It  will  be  convenient 
to  exhibit  the  Scriptural  view  of  the  subject  by 
referring  (1)  to  the  experience  of  Jesus ;  (2)  to  the 
teaching  of  Jesus ;  and  (3)  to  the  application  of 
this  in  the  Apostolic  Church. 

1.  Experienoe  of  Jesus. — When  Jesus  visited 
Nazareth,  and  taught  in  the  synagogue  so  that  all 
were  astonished,  astonishment  soon  passed  into  a 
kind  of  carping  criticism.  'Whence  hath  this 
man  these  things,  and  what  is  the  wisdom  that 
has  been  given  to  him  ?  And  these  mighty  works 
that  are  being  done  bv  him?  Is  not  tnis  the 
carpenter  ?  *  And  so  on  (fiik  6^  ||).  The  people  had 
been  used  to  Jesus  in  one  aspect  or  character,  and 
they  could  not  adjust  themselves  to  Him  in  another. 
There  was  something  in  His  present  appearance 
and  claims  which  they  could  not  get  over :  as  the 
Evangelists  put  it,  iffKavdoKl^ovro  iv  ain-i^,  Jesus 
Himself  was  the  <rK6,v^aKov  with  which,  for  the  time 
at  least,  they  collided :  it  was  to  their  hurt  even  at 
the  moment  (He  could  do  no  mighty  work  there 
because  of  their  unbelief,  6"),  and  it  would  be 
their  ruin  if  it  were  their  final  attitude.  Probably 
before  Jesus  can  become  a  (ricdy^aXov,  men  must 
have  felt  the  attraction  in  Him :  it  is  only  when 
closer  acquaintance  reveals  something  in  Him,  or 
in  the  consequences  of  attachment  to  Him,  which 
is  repellent  to  the  natural  man,  that  He  becomes  a 
ffKdvioKov^  and  those  who  were  once  attracted  fall 
away.  They  stumble  at  something  which  attach- 
ment to  Him  involves;  they  cannot  gelTover  it, 
and  so  they  desert  Him.  Tnis  is  the  connexion  in 
which  <rKavba\l^€(r$ai,  occurs  in  Mk  \4P'^  and  ||. 
Jesus  on  the  last  night  of  His  life  recalls  to  the 
Twelve  the  prophecy  of  Zechariah  (13'):  *I  will 
smite  the  shepherd,  and  the  sheep  of  the  flock  shall 
be  scattered,^  and  applies  it  by  adding,  'All  ye 
ffKavbaXuTO-fifftaOt  iv  i/xol  iv  rj  vvktI  radrg.*  They  had 
felt  the  charm  of  Jesus,  and  continued  with  Him 
in  His  temptations  so  far;  but  a  Messiah  who 
should  be  seized,  tortured,  and  crucified  by  sinners 
would  be  too  much  for  them.  In  spite  of  all  they 
had  seen  and  felt  in  Him,  they  would  stumble  at 
this,  and  leave  Him  in  the  lurch.  It  is  the  same 
idea,  mutatis  mittandis,  which  is  found  in  Mk  4" 
and  II  Mt.  ;  the  rocky  ground  hearers,  who  have 
shown  a  warm  appreciation  of  the  word,  are  taken 
aback  when  they  find  that  they  have  to  endure 
persecution  because  of  it,  and  '  immediately  they 
are  offended.*  Lk  8"  gives  the  correct  interpreta- 
tion :  *  in  time  of  temptation  they  fall  away.  The 
parable  of  the  Sower,  standing  where  it  does,  is  not 
so  much  a  prophecy,  though  it  is  prophetic,  as  a 
summary  of  the  disenchanting  experiences  of  Jesus. 
He  had  seen  many  enthusiasms  chill,  the  moment 
fidelity  to  Him  exacted  any  sacrifice.  In  one  sense 
this  is  *  the  offence  of  the  cross,'  though  it  is  not 
what  St.  Paul  means  by  this  expression.  We  are 
in  the  same  circle  of  ider^  in  Mt  24^*,  Jn  16^'-. 
Jesus  warns  His  disciples  of  coming  persecutions ; 
they  as  well  as  He  have  the  cross  to  bear ;  and 
while  many  will  stumble  at  it, — that  is,  find  it  too 
much  for  them,  a  thing  which  they  cannot  get 
over,  and  must  simply  decline,  —  He  tells  the 
Twelve  beforehand,  that  being  forewarned  they 
may  be  forearmed  against  the  peril  of  apostasy. 

6ne  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  ffKdvSaXoy  in 
the  experience  of  Jesus  is  that  which  is  connected 
with  John  the  Baptist.    John  was  evidently  dis* 


appointed  somehow  in  Jesus.  He  had  had  reason 
to  regard  Him  as  the  Messiah,  but  He  was  not  tiie 
Messiah  John  had  expected.  Where  were  the  axe 
and  the  fan  and  the  consuming  fire  ?  Why,  if  the 
Messiah  had  really  come,  were  not  all  wrongs 
irresistibly  righted  ?  Why  was  a  true  servant  of 
God  like  himself  left  to  sufi'er  for  fidelity  to  his 
Master  ?  It  is  to  this  temper  in  John  that  Jesus 
says,  *  Blessed  is  he  whosoever  shall  not  be  offended 
in  me'  (Mt  11*,  Lk  7").  We  must  not  impose  our 
preconceptions  on  God,  and  dictate  to  Him  the- 
terms  on  which  He  may  have  recognition  from  us. 
This  always  implies  the  risk  that  we  may  stumble 
at  what  He  actually  does — refuse  to  recognize  Him 
in  Jesus  because  the  manifestation  does  not  square 
with  our  demands.  The  Baptist  here  is  a  perfect 
illustration  of  St.  Paul's  words,  written  m  im- 
mediate connexion  with  his  idea  of  Christ  as 
ffKd^daKopi  *Jews  claim  signs.'  They  say.  Let 
God  signalize  His  presence;  let  Him*^make  bare 
His  holy  arm,  and  break  in  pieces  the  oppressor, 
and  we  will  see  and  believe  Him ;  and  wnen  they 
see  nothing  of  this  in  Jesus,  they  stumble  at  Him. 
He  becomes  a  ffKdySaXov  to  them.  And  just  as 
Jesus  in  His  acts  may  become  an  offence  to  those 
who  anticipated  something  quite  different,  so  may 
He  be  by  anything  disconcerting  or  too  challenging 
in  His  teaching.  Thus  the  Pharisees  in  Mt  15^^ 
were  offended  by  the  word  in  which  He  seemed  to 
abolish  the  distmction  between  clean  and  unclean 
meats:  they  could  not  get  over  the  idea  that  a 
distinction  on  which  so  much  of  their  sanctity 
depended  should  be  so  summarily  swept  away.  It 
finsdly  repelled  them  from  Jesus.  And  in  Jn  6^^ 
we  find  disciples  put  out,  as  it  were,  by  the  hard 
sayings  about  eating  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man» 
and  drinking  His  blood:  it  is  almost  more  than 
they  can  stand,  and  Jesus  asks  toGto  iffias  ffKaySaXl^ei ; 
*  Doth  this  cause  you  to  stumble  ?'  Almost  anything 
in  Jesus  may  become  a  ground  of  stumbling — the 
demands  He  makes,  the  sacrifices  which  fidelity  ta 
Him  entails.  His  disappointment  of  our  expecta- 
tions, the  paradoxical  and  apparently  impossible 
elements  oi  His  teaching.  And  all  these  oecome 
grounds  of  stumbling  to  those  who  have  made 
some  acquaintance  with  Him,  been  to  some  degree 
attractea  and  held  by  Him.  To  be  offended  in 
Him  is  the  sin  of  those  who  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  being  disciples. 

Even  though  the  words  rM»S«A«v,  rmatidXiKuft  are  not  used 
at  every  point,  the  whole  of  the  central  division  of  Uie  Gospel 
according  to  Matthew  (chs.  11-18)  may  be  read  as  a  series  of 
illustrations  of  them.  In  ch.  11  we  have  the  Baptist,  the  whole 
generation  (v.iw.),  the  favoured  cities  (*•*),  and  especially  the 
wise  and  prudent  (v.ss),  offended  in  Jesus.  In  ch.  12  we  have 
first  the  Pharisees,  and  then  His  mother  and  brothers.  In 
ch.  13  the  parable  of  the  Sower  gives  the  keynote  :  it  is  the 
experience  of  one  who  knows  what  it  is  to  be  an  offence :  cf. 
VV.21- «.  In  ch.  14  there  is  the  miraculous  feeding  with  which 
the  great  *  offence '  proved  in  Jn  &^^-  ^  is  connected.  Then  cf . 
16i«  1628  1717. 87  188*. 

There  is  another  side  to  the  experience  of  Jesus, 
that  in  which  the  (rKdvddkoy  is  not  found  in  Him, 
but  presented  to  Him.  In  Mt  16"^  He  says  to 
Peter  ffKdpSdKov  et  ifxov.  He  had  been  telling  His 
disciples  for  the  first  time  of  the  necessity  of  His 
death,  and  Peter  had  made  a  vivacious  remon- 
strance. He  had  tried,  in  short,  to  put  Jesus  at 
fault  about  the  path  appointed  for  Him  by  the 
Father.  He  had  the  human  temper  which  avoids 
suffering  at  all  costs,  not  the  Divine  love  which  at 
any  cost  is  faithful  to  its  calling ;  and  in  yielding 
to  his  human  temper  he  had  made  himself  a 
stumbling-block  in  Jesus*  way.  It  is  a  signal 
illustration  of  *a  man's  foes  shall  be  they  of  his 
own  household.'  But  Jesus  does  not  stumble  :  in 
{jvayt  dwlffu)  fiov,  (rarava.  He  sweeps  the  ffKdvddkov 
from  His  path. 

2.  Teaenintf  of  Jesas.— It  is  remarkable  that 
almost  the  omy  thing  approaching  to  a  discourse  of 
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JeBos  in  our  earliest  Grospel  (if  we  omit  the  chapter 
of  parables  (eh.  4)  and  the  eschatological  discourse 
<ch.  13))  deals  with  the  subject  of  oifences,  and  this 
in  both  the  aspects  in  which  we  have  seen  '  offence ' 
appear  in  the  experience  of  Jesus :  Mk  9^^*. 

(a)  There  is  first  the  qiving  of  offence  to  others. 
The  others  are  conceivea  as  disciples — *■  little  ones 
who  believe '  (Mt  18"  says  *  who  believe  in  me '). 
To  '  offend '  such  means  to  be  responsible  for  lead- 
ing them  into  sin ;  and  when  we  think  what  and 
whose  they  are,  it  means  to  be  responsible  for  their 
separation  by  sin  from  Christ.  Thus  to  mislead 
'  the  little  ones  who  believe '  is  for  Jesus  the  sin  of 
sins :  all  the  Evangelists  record  the  terrific  words  in 
which  He  denounced  it  (Mk  ^,  Mt  18«,  Lk  17^). 
It  is  singular  that  side  by  side  with  this  both  Mt. 
■and  Lk.  preserve  a  saying  in  which  the  inevitable- 
ness  of  offences  coming  is  admitted,  wliile  unabated 
woe  is  pronounced  on  him  through  whom  they 
come.  Toothing  is  said  by  Jesus  about  how  they 
come,  that  is,  about  the  ways  in  which  the  little 
ones  who  believe  are  led  into  sins  which  put  them 
at  fault  about  Him  ;  but  what  has  been  said  above 
about  Jesus  as  a  o-zcdydaXoy  has  its  application  here. 
What  is  meant  is  in  principle  to  seduce  them  to 
ways  of  thinking  or  acting  such  as  led  men  to 
atumble  at  Jesus  while  He  lived.  It  is  only  in  the 
Christian  society  that  this  sin  can  be  committed, 
And  there  is  something  peculiarly  solemn  in  the 
picture  of  the  Last  Judgment  in  Mt  13^^ :  the  Son  of 
Man  shall  send  His  angels,  and  they  shall  gather  out 
of  His  kingdom  trim-a  rbi  trKdpdaXa.  There  is  in  the 
life  of  Jesus  one  very  interesting  illustration  of 
His  own  care  in  avoicQng  what  might  cause  others 
to  stumble  (Mt  17**"*^).  Here  we  see— what  will 
repeatedly  come  up  later — that  an  inconsiderate 
use  of  our  spiritual  liberty  as  children  of  God  may 
prove  a  stumbling-block  to  those  who  do  not  under- 
stand it ;  and  we  are  taught  by  the  example  and 
word  of  Jesus  tliat  conduct  is  never  to  be  decided 
merely  by  the  abstract  principle  that  this  or  that  is 
in  itself  legitimate ;  part  of  the  motive  on  which 
a  Christian  must  always  act  is  consideration  for 
others,  and  the  moral  significance  of  his  conduct 
for  them.  Of  course,  there  is  the  complementary 
consideration  of  what  the  principle  requires,  and 
though  it  is  not  to  be  pressed  to  the  hurt  of  '  little 
ones  who  believe,'  it  is  not  to  be  sacrificed  to 
obscurantists  or  hypocrites  (see  for  an  illustration 
of  this  Mt  15^^*).  All  this  will  reappear  in  what 
is  sometimes  regarded  as  the  characteristically 
Pauline  part  of  NT  teaching. 

(6)  Equally  important  with  His  sayings  on 
causing  others  to  stumble  are  those  m  which 
Jesus  warns  His  disciples  against  allowing  any- 
thing to  cause  themselves  to  stumble.  There  are 
three  of  these  in  Mk  9o-«-*7  ^yy  44.49  ^re  spuri- 
ous), and  they  are  found  twice  in  Mt.  {5P^  IS"*)* 
It  is  a  fair  inference  from  this  that,  though  Lk. 
does  not  give  them,  thev  were  found  in  the  col- 
lection of  discourses  usea  by  him  and  Mt.  as  well 
as  in  Mk.  (Mt.  inserting  them  in  his  Gospel  from 
both  sources),  and  therefore  that  they  l]«long  to 
the  most  surely  authenticated  words  of  jSaB. 
What  Jesus  contemplates  is  that  one's  hand  or 
foot  or  eye  may  cause  one  to  stumble — in  other 
words,  that  something  in  his  nature,  something 
which  is  in  itself  legitimate,  may  mislead  one  in 
the  spiritual  region  and  alienate  him  from  Christ ; 
and  He  declares  that  to  prevent  such  a  catastrophe 
no  severity  to  nature  can  be  too  great.  The  r^ht 
eye  is  to  be  plucked  out,  the  right  hand  or  root 
cut  off  and  cast  away  :  it  is  better  to  enter  into 
life  halt  or  maimed  or  with  one  eye,  than  to  go 
with  two  eyes  and  feet  and  hands  into  the  ever- 
lasting fire.  It  is  easy  to  argue  a^inst  this  from 
the  point  of  view  of  self-realization  and  the  de- 
velopment of  all  sides  of  our  nature,  but  the  per-  i 


emptory  and  vehement  tone  of  Jesus  does  not 
suggest  ar^in^.  For  men  whose  nature  is  what 
ours  is,  livmg  in  the  world  in  which  we  live,  and 
called  to  d^ipleship  to  Jesus,  situations  will 
emerge  in  which  salvation  depends  simply  on 
whether  we  have  it  in  us  to  subject  nature  to 
summary  and  surgical  treatment.  If  a  migi  will 
do  no  violence  to  his  nature,  but  claims  liberty  for 
it  on  every  side, — if  he  will  ^o  wherever  his  feet 
can  carry  iiim,  do  whatever  his  hands  itch  to  do, 
look  at  w^hatever  his  eyes  lon^  to  see, — the  end  will 
not  be  a  complete  and  rounued  character,  it  will 
be  the  forfeiture  of  all  character ;  it  will  not  be  an 
abundant  entrance  into  life,  it  will  be  hell  fire. 
This  is  the  philosophy  of  Puritanism.  It  is  rela- 
tive no  doubt  to  human  nature  as  Jesus  knew  it 
and  as  we  know  it ;  but  as  that  is  the  only  human 
nature  we  have  to  do  with,  it  is  absolute  enough. 
It  is  as  much  a  matter  of  life  and  death  in  tlie 
teaching  of  Jesus  that  we  should  not  allow  natural 
impulses  to  put  us  at  fault  about  Him,  as  that  we 
should  not  become  responsible  for  putting  others 
at  fault.  The  most  passionate  words  that  ever  fell 
from  His  lips  deal  with  ffKavdaXli^eitf  and  aKowdaXli;- 
effSai  in  both  these  vital  aspects. 

3.  The  ApoBtolio  Charon. — When  we  pass  from 
Jesus  to  the  Apostolic  writings,  we  find  new  illus- 
trations and  applications  of  His  teacliing,  but  no 
new  ethical  ideas.  Thus  the  conception  recurs 
(a)  of  Christ  Himself  as  <rKdv5a\ov.  In  the  gospel 
which  presented  a  crucified  man  as  the  power  and 
the  wisdom  of  God,  there  was  somethmg  which 
people  could  not  get  over;  they  stumbled  at  it 
and  turned  away.  This  was  especially  true  of 
the  Jews  (1  Co  1^).  They  could  not  accommodate 
themselves  to  a  Messiali  who  had  been  hanged, 
especially  when  they  thought  of  Dt  21^.  As  the 
act  of  striking  against  an  obstacle  is  often  painful 
and  irritating,  it  was  this  offence  of  the  cross 
which  explained  the  persecution  of  St.  Paul  by 
the  Jews,  and  even  by  Christians  who  did  not 
know  what  Christianity  meant  (Gal  5^^) :  it  was 
the  reaction  of  their  soreness  against  what  caused 
it.  The  early  Christians,  wno  had  naturally 
difficulty  in  understanding  how  Christ  could  be  a 
stumbling-block,  found  relief  for  their  minds  in 
tliis  as  in  similar  perplexities  by  discovering  that 
the  disconcerting  tact  had  been  predicted  in  the 
OT.  It  lay  not  outside  of,  but  within  the  Divine 
counsel  and  plan.  In  Ro  9",  IP  2^,  Christ  is 
spoken  of  as  \l6ot  trpwrKdfifJuiTOi  (a  loose  stone  on 
the  road  against  which  the  traveller  strikes  his 
foot=nu  p^)  and  trirpa  aKav8d\ov  (a  rock  projecting 
throuffh  the  soil,  over  which  he  falls =^^1^99  "nx). 
[On  tne  relation  of  these  two  passages  to  each 
other  and  to  Is  8^^  28^',  see  Sanaay  and  Headlam 
on  Romans t  and  Hort  on  1  Pe/.].  What  it  was  in 
Christ  over  which  men  stumbled,  Peter  does  not 
say;  but  in  Paul  it  is  clear  that  what  the  Jews 
could  not  get  over  was  the  demand  involved 
in  Christ's  atoning  death,  that  they  should  re- 
nounce the  pursuit  of  a  righteousness  of  their 
own,  and  humble  themselves  to  receive  in  faith 
the  gift  of  a  Divine  righteousness.  It  was  the 
cross  that  was  a  stumbling-block,  and  it  was  a 
stumbling-block  to  pride. 

(6)  In  the  main,  however,  ffKdv^akov  is  discussed 
in  the  Apostolic  writings  in  connexion  with  the 
possibility  that  Christians  may  cause  others, 
especially  weaker  Christians,  to  stumble,  and  so 
to  forfeit  their  connexion  with  Christ.  The 
danger  of  doing  this  b  the  more  serious  that  it  is 
possible  to  do  it  (so  to  speak)  \rith  a  good  con- 
science. It  comes  up  mainly  in  1  Co  8-10  and 
Ro  14.  In  both  these  passages  the  central  idea  is 
that  of  Christian  liberty,  and  the  problem  is  what 
are  the  Christian  conditions  of  its  exercise.  There 
are  minds  which  are  intoxicated  by  it,  and  will 
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not  bear  anj^tliing  of  coDditiona.  They  know 
what  the  Chrktiau  principle  is,  and  to  determine 
their  conduct  they  do  not  need  to  think  of  any- 
thing elae.  They  know,  for  example,  that  an  idol 
is  Dothine  in  the  world,  and  that  is  enongh  to 
answer  all  questions  about  their  relation  to 
idolatiy— about  buying  and  eating  meat  which 
jiad  been  socrificea  In  a  pagan  temple,  abont 
attending  a  po^m  friend's  feaat  in  the  temple, 
and  BO  forth.  They  know  that  the  earth  is  the 
Lord's,  and  all  that  it  contains ;  and  that  is 
enough  to  answer  all  questions  about  eating  and 
drinkine.  In  this  region  all  things  are  lawful  for 
t^em.  It  is  at  this  point  that  St.  Paul  interposes 
in  the  spirit  of  Mt  17"-"  (see  above,  2  a).  The 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  principle,  he  insists, 
is  not  enough.  He  accepts  tne  principle,  with  a 
half-ironical  depreciation  of  it  r  '  We  know  that 
we  all  have  knowledge' — as  if  he  would  say,  but 
that  does  not  carry  ua  far  (1  Co  8').  In  dealing 
with  condnct  we  must  always  consider  its  moral 
consequences,  both  to  others  and  to  ourselves  ;  we 
must  consider  not  only  an  ai>i)tract  principle, 
which  may  in  itself  be  sound  enough,  but  the 
practical  effect  of  acting  upon  it  in  given  con- 
it  consider,  in  particular,  whether 
!  others  or  ourselves  to  stumble. 
;t  questions,  yet  involved  in  each 
use  another  to  stumble  by  what 
we  do,  our  own  ruin  is  inseparable  from  his. 
St.  Paul  accepts  the  principle  of  liberty,  but 
qualities  it  in  both  directions  to  avoid  ffiatStiXifiiy 
and  ffiapJoMfwS"'-  Thus  he  writes,  'All  things 
are  lawful  for  me,  but  all  things  do  not  edify,'  sf, 
the  Church  (1  Co  10=) ;  and  the  edifying  or  build- 
ing up  of  the  Church  is  the  rule  of  all  Christian 
action  (1  Co  U",  Ro  H"  15").  To  be  Christian, 
in  other  words,  conduct  has  to  l>e  guided  not 
merely  by  knowledge,  but  by  love.  It  has  to 
include  a  reference  to  Christ's  interest  in  others, 
especially  in  the  weak  ;  a  Christian  sins  griev- 
ously when  he  asserts  hia  liberty  in  disregard  of 
that.  The  extraordinary  vehemence  of  St.  i'aul's 
language  in  discussing  this  subject  reminds  us 
vividly  of  our  Lord's  words  in  the  same  con- 
nexion. '  For  meat  destroy  not  the  work  uf  God ' 
(Ro  14»).  'Through  thy  knowledge  he  that  is 
weak  perisheth,  the  brother  for  whose  sake  Christ 
died'  (1  Co 8").  'If  meat  maketh  my  brother  to 
stumble,  I  will  eat  no  flesh  for  evermore '  ( 1  Co  8"). 
'  Who  is  made  to  stumble,  and  I  am  not  on  Are 
with  pain?'  (2  Co  11=).  These  are  flashes  of  the 
same  Qre  which  glows  in  Mt  IS'-".  The  use  of 
Christian  liberty  m  an  environment  ot  paganism 
no  donbt  presented  many  moral  problems,  all  witli 
poaaibilities  of  crcdriaXni'  in  them.  A  false  solu- 
tion, legitimating  a  free  relation  to  pagan  worship 
and  its  ordinary  festive  and  sensual  accompani- 
ments, which  no  doubt  caused  many  to  stumble, 
is  denounced  in  Rev  2";  possibly  in  the  'Apostolic 
decree '  of  Ac  IS™-  wo  have  a  more  considerate  and 
Christian  solution  for  a  special  set  of  circumstances. 
(For  the  interpretation  of  the  decree,  practically 
in  this  sense,  see  LIghtfoot,  Galaliattf,  306  If.  ; 
Chase,  Credibilitv  of  the  Acta,  96  (.),  In  the  whole 
region  in  which  lilJerty  can  be  asserted,  it  is  to  be 
exercised  only  in  subordination  to  love ;  to  violate 
this  rule  and  so  injure  others  in  their  conscience 
and  in  their  relation  to  Christ  is  the  most  un- 
christian sin  of  which  a  Christian  can  be  guilty. 
But  Paul  is  aware  of  tlie  other  side  of  aKiir3a\l{ttw 
also-^that  in  which  a  man  so  acts  as  to  lead  to  , 
Ills  own  stumbling,  and  the  perdition  of  his  own  i 
soul.  '  All  things  are  lawful  lor  me,'  but  not  onlv  j 
do  all  thinsH  not  biiild  up  the  Church,  but  '  /  will 
not  l>e  tVTnnnizcd  over  trf  any'  (1  Co  6").  A  man 
may  lie  befooled  by  his  wisdom  :  if  he  is  puffed  up 
in  the  consciousness  that  lie  comprehends   the  I 
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principles  of  Christianity,  he  is  quite  capable  of 
yielding  to  his  natural  appetites  under  the  delusion 
that  he  is  exercising  a  Cnristian  liberty.  St.  Paul 
dreaded  this  for  himself,  1  Co  9**""— especially 
after  v.'  'Am  I  not  free!' — is  written  in  the  very 
spirit  of  Mk  9**-",  and  in  1  Co  10  the  Apostle  warns 
his  converts  of  the  peril  which  awaits  them,  if  secure 
in  their  Christianity  they  slip  into  easy  relations 
with  paganism.  In  the  end  of  this  chapter  tlie 
idea  of  offence  is  generalized.  '  Show  yourselves 
drpiiricmroi— persons  in  whom  there  is  no  occasion 
of  stombling — both  to  Jews  and  Gentiles  and 
to  the  Cliurch  of  God'  (I  Go  10").  This  is  a  final 
if  not  the  sapreme  maxim  of  Christian  etbics ; 
there  must  be  nothing  in  the  Christian's  condnct 
which    could    mislead,    disconcert,    or   repel   any 

K'son  seeking  or  enjoying  relations  with  Christ. 
t  positively,  it  is  tne  rule  of  the  Apostle's  own 
action  ;  '  I  have  become  all  things  to  all  men  if  by 
all  means  I  might  save  some '  (1  Co  9") ;  which 
again  ia  hut  one  form  of  the  Golden  Rule.  Hence 
the  t«aching  of  the  N'T  on  'offences'  can  be 
summed  up  in  Mt  7".  The  only  passage  in  which 
BfirtaXar  occurs  in  Jn.  (1  Jn  2'°)  perhaps  combines 
the  two  references  which  it  has  elsewhere.  When 
a.  Christian  loves  his  brother,  there  is  no  vtirSiiKor 
in  him ;  he  does  not  cause  others  to  stumble,  and 
he  does  not  create  difficulties  in  his  own  path. 
'  The  triumph  of  love  is  that  it  creates  no  prejudice 
agfunst  the  Truth'  ('  Wescott,  tidloc.). 
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In  the  lechnlcil  w 

KCtot  wanhippcTar  prIUt.  Ut  S='^S«(=Mk  \**,  Lk  Bl>),  Jn 
ie< ;  (2)  ■■■hi>«.  a  M>re  offfrirm  kI  up  >n  a  timpU  (Lk  tl') ; 
tS)  ».)-«<,  ID  [HM  <Lk  1*1.  ct.  Lk  il*), 

Tlie  attitude  of  Jesus  to  the  ceremonial  law  is, 
in  part,  indicated  in  these  references.  Speaking 
to  Jews  He  uses  language  appropriate  Co  their  con- 
dition, and  illustrates  the  truth  He  would  teach 
from  their  everyday  lite.  He  assumes  that  they 
will  bring  their  gifts  to  the  altar,  and  so  far  '  He 
respects  the  practice,'  but  He  adds  the  all. import- 
ant truth  that  the  reconciliation  of  man  to  man 
must  come  before  the  altar-offering.  ForgiveneM 
of  injuries  (Mt  S™-),  filial  piety  (lo"'-),  and  mercy 
(9"  12')  condition  all  accepfable  service  of  God. 
In  this  Jesus  takes  His  stand  with  the  Hebrew 
prophets,  and  fulfils  their  moral  law.  The  com- 
mand to  the  leper,  now  cleansed,  'show  thyself  Co 
the  priest.and  offer  the  gift  thatMoses commanded,' 
Mt  8*  ( =  Mk  1",  Lk  5"),  ought  not  to  he  pressed  be- 
yond  this.  The  leper  was  ostracized,  and  the  prie'it 
alone  could  remove  the  ban,  and  grant  a  certificate 
of  health  (Lv  14).  Freewill  offerings,  over  an,! 
above  the  requirements  of  the  Law,  were  providcfl 
for  in  the  Temple  treasury  (Mk  12",  Lk  21').  Of 
the  13  trumpet-shaped  boxes  of  tlie  treasury  4  were 
for  voluntary  gifts.  (See  Edersheira,  The  Temple, 
p.  28;  and  for  the  general  subject,  see  Givinq  ; 
cf.,  further,  artt.  Law  and  SACRIFICE). 

W.  H.  Dyson. 

OFFICER.— The  term  'oflicer'  is  used  in  Che 
Gospels  (and  Acts)  m*  a  tr.  of  iri\pir/ii  in  the  or<lin- 
ary  secular  applications  of  that  term  (Mt  5™,  Jn 
7>£«18i.ii.i8.yi9«,  Ac5^").  In  other  two  cases 
(Mk  14'*"l|Mt26»,  Jn  18=')_the  AVtr.  'sen-ants'j 
the  RV  in  the  former  adhering  to  'officers'  and  in 
the  latter  putting  it  in  the  margin.  In  most  of 
these  cases  the  onicers  are  servants  of  the  Jewish 
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Council ;  in  Mt  5^  and  Jn  IS'*  they  may  be  recarded  Tpd^is,    Ro    12*).     The   idea,    however,   abounds 

more  generally  as  servants  of  the  State.    In  Lk  12"  in  connexion  with  the  Jewish  Messiah  and  the 

'  officer '  is  the  tr.  of  a  still  humbler  term,  wpdKTwpj  Christ  of  the  Gospel.    Under  the  OT  dispensation 

a  prison  official,  described  in  RVm  as  'exactor'  the  three  principal  offices  were  those  of^ prophet, 

from  his  duty  of  ooUeoting  fines.     In  Jn  4^  RVm  priest,  and  kin^  ;  and  *  the  innermost  pulse,  so  to 

*  king's  officer '  appears  as  an  alternative  to  '  noble-  speak,  of  the  history  of  prophecy  is  to  be  found  in 
man   for  a  term  meaning  '  courtier.'  the  ettbrt  to  interweave  tnese  three  offices  together. 

It  is  evident  that  in  the  16th  or  17th  century  and  to  contemplate  them  in  the  Messianic  image 

'officer'  had  a  lower  meaning  than  now.*    These  instead  of  in  their  distribution    among   several 

{nrnp^at  belong  to  the  rank  and  file.     They  are  persons '  (Domer,  System  of  Christ.  Doct,  iii.  388). 

subordinate  officials,   with  duties   purely  instru-  Jesus,   being  the  Messiah,   fulfilled    these  three 

mental,  virtually  on  a  level  with  our  policemen,  offices,  as  the  supreme  prophet,  arch-priest,  and 

As  emphasized  in  Jn.,  they  are  the  creatures  of  the  Divine  king.     So  repeatedly  does  He  appear  in 

Jews,  accompanying  the  chief  priests  for  the  doing  these  capacities  in  the  NT,  that  it  would  be  super- 

of  their  will ;  or  they  may  take  orders  from  a  cap-  fiuous  to  enumerate  loci, 

tain  of  the  Temple  (Ac  6*),  or  they  carry  into        Passing  to  theology,  we  may  find  beginnings  of 

execution  the  sentence  of  a  judge  (Mt  5^).     St.  the  official  conception  of  Christ  m  the  T6«/a9?u'9z/«  q/* 

Luke  in  his  narrative  of   the  Arrest  and  Trial  the  Ttoelve  Patriarchs ,  Eusebius,  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 

and  in  12"  avoids  the  term,  but  he  uses  it  in  Ac  etc.      Thomas  Aquinas  departs  from  the  triple 

5*^*  ^  as  above  (where,  possibly,  he  is  following  a  division  of  the  offices,  and  makes  them  coincide 

source),  and  four  times  of  religious  service— in  Lk  with  the  two  states  of  humiliation  and  exaltation ; 

4^  of  a  minister  of  the  synagogue,  in  1'^  and  Ac  the  high-priestly  office,  to  which  the  prophetic  is 

26*'  (Paul)  of  Christian  preachers,  and  in  Ac  13*  of  merely  introductory,  coinciding  with  the  state  of 

John  Mark,  who  was,  in  some  sense,  assistant  to  humination,  while  the  kingly  is  to  be  reserved 

Barnabas  and  Paul.    So  also  St.  Paul  uses  it  in  for  the  state  of  exaltation  (Domer,  op.  cit,  iii. 

1  Co    4^.      In    all    these    cases    the   AY  renders  391).     Discussions  as  to  the  relations  of  Christ's 

*  minister ' ;  in  two  (Lk  4*^,  Ac  13')  the  RV,  with-  two  natures  (Eutychians  and  Nestorians)  involved 
out  much  lucidity,  substitutes  *  attendant.'  different  views  as  to  the  way  in  which  He  per- 

inrtipirrfs,  originally  *  rower,'  was  used  in  Greece  formed  official  functions.    But  it  was  the  Reforma- 

of  an  assistant  or  inferior  agent  in  any  sort  of  work,  tion,  magnifying  the  sufficiency  of  Christ  in  every 

In  particular,  it  was  used  in  a  mintary  sense  of  capacity,  that  was  most  fruitful  in  the  exposition 

attendants  on  heavy-armed  soldiers,  and  also  of  of  His  offices. 

adjutants  to  officers  of  rank.    A  similar  indefinite-  ^    ^ 

ness,  but  always  involving  subordination,  belongs  ,*  Jje  theologians  of  the  Luthemn  Church/ w^ 

u^,      xTrrT        ''^        rnu     i^*'  oiAuvA«***»u*vij,  ^ami^^b  i  further  developed  the  foctw  cfe  pfWoiMi  CAnrfi  bj  disUnguish. 

to  the  JN  1  usage.      Ine  term  •otnoer,   owmg  to  the  ing  between  three  different  Renera  of  the  eommunicatio  idio- 

secular  and  especially  the  military  associations  of  matum,  which  were  broiight  into  connexion  with  the  two  states 

the  name,  was  manifestly  unsuitable  for  the  de-  of  Christ;s  exaltation  and  humiliation  («ta«t«  exaltationU  et 

scription  of  a  Christian  minister  of  any  rank.   Such  ^--{«SS?&t,  v^ll  Sl^.Mc^fpK^'S  ^L^^oS^'. 

terms  of  ancient  administration  as  dTdaroKos  (com-  These  definitions  owed  their  origin  in  part  to  temporary  con- 

missioner)  and  ivUr kotos  (inspector)  were  received  troversies  within  the  Lutheran  church,  such  as  the  controversy 

tion.     Bu 
extended 

too  inferior  in  dignity  and  too  indefinite  in  char-  ^.^i^'^Tn^^^rS^v^n^:':^^:  ^^  "thuthSS 

acter  for   such   dmtmction.      We   have   mdeed   m  attributes  were  concealed ;  whereas  those  of  Oiessen  said  that 

ordinary  usage  a  somewhat  similar  rank  expressed  Christ  laid  these  prerogatives  aside.    iEpinus  said  that  Christ's 

hv  f  hp  teTni  *  nffipA.hAA.rpr  *  stnA   thprp  in  a.  HTtAriA.]  "O"!  suffered  the  punishments  of  hell  while  His  body  lay  in  the 
Dy  tne  term    omce- Dearer,    ana  tnere  is  a  special  whereas  Cilvin  said  that  the  only  heU  suflTered  by  Christ 

episcopal  use  of    *  official    ;  while  a  still  humbler  *„  anguish  of  soul.    The  Lutherans,  again,  held  that  Christ's 

dignity,  parallel  with  the  secular  use  in  Scripture,  visit  to  hell  was  a  part  of  His  exaltation.    Such  controversies 

is  denoted  by  the  designation  *  church  officer.'     Of  »»ada  reflex  influence  upon  ways  of  staUng  how  Christ  exer- 

«,«k  4^<.*«»<.    ««*!  ^*  ♦!,«  *«,.*«  t^«\r,^r.f  oo  *A»T.<^<>,,f  cised  His  offices.    Our  subject  is  admirably  treated  by  Calvm 

such  terms,  and  of  the  term  'officer   as  represent-  j„  ^^  ^^^^ ^^^ ^j  hjg  inttuutes,  Christ's  priesthood  being 

ing   the   servants  of    the    Sanhednn,   the   interest  magnifled  as  against  Bomish  usuri>ations  (ch.  XY.).    Arminius 

pertains   merely  to  the  study  of  language.      No  is  especiaUy  full  and  interesting  in  the  prMent  connexion. 

theologi»l  or  «»lesia8tical  dea  is  involved ;  and  H^^^SKd'i'r^elS^'SS.SSrtK"^^^^^ 

for  practical  utility  or  correctness  the  only  duty  of  eternal  salvation  for  them,  and  that  God  should  bestow  upon 

new  Revisers  towards  this  term  is  to  eliminate  it  Him  dominion  or  lordship  over  all  things'  (Private  DUpuia- 

entirely  from  the  sacred  page.  R.  Scott.  tum».  Nichols's  tr.ii.  p.  m.    Both  Oieje  things  were  comprc- 

^  *^  bended  under  the  title  of  Saviour  and  Mediator.    In  respect  of 

^HH«Mn«    ^H    M«*n««f«       A      XI  •/!        «•  Christ's  priesthood,  the  preparation  consisted  in  imposition  of 

OFFICES    OF    CHRIST.— As  the  specific  offices  offlce.  sanctification  by  the  Spirit,  obedience,  sufferings  and 

of   Christ   are  handled   in   this  work  under  their  death,  and  resurrection;  and  the  cUscharge  ^the  office  con- 

flAVRral  hAAdft   f  hn  trASLtmpnf  in  thA  nrASPnf  Artiolp  sisted  in  His  offering  His  body  and  blood.  /J«  Chnst  s  prophetic 

several  neaas,  tne  treatment  m  tne  present  article  ^^      Arminius  raiSsd  the  question  as  to  whether  He  received 

will  be  general.  knowledge  from  the  Logos  as  well  as  from  the  Holy  Spirit.   The 


the 

which  ^„^....^^ „     ^  .^ 

meaning  of  officium  being  wide  enough  to  include  tion  from  Thrdead^and'  Hfe  eternal!    The  means  of  Christ's 

any  service  or  kindness,  a  more  precise  connota-  rule  are  His  Church,  Word,  and  Holy  Spirit.    To  all  this  the 

tion  in  mmnliAH  bv  ini/mut   thft  t^inicjil  t^rm  em-  corollary  is  that  no  one  is  admitted  even  subordmately  to 

won  is  suppiiea  oy  7/iMWtw,  tne  tecnnicai  terra  em-  participation  in  Christ's  proper  offices ;  therefore  no  pope  can 

ployed   by  writers  like  Calvin    to    describe    the  be  tolerated. 

capital   functions   discharged    by  Christ.      In  the  The  WestmintUr  Confem'on  of  Faith  contains  a  chapter 

Bible  the  word  is  nowhere  used  of  Christ's  work,  (viiL)  •  Of  Christ  the  Mediator/  from  which  we  give  the  third 

..          1    ..                 '        A.\                      •          •      r\rwy  I. V  section.    *  The  Lord  Jesus,  in  His  human  nature  thus  united  to 

though  it  occurs  m  other  connexions  in  OT  (.-riM)  ^^  Divine,  was  sanctified  and  anointed  with  the  Holy  Spirit 

and    in    NT    {^LaKOvla^    Ro    11^*   [RV    'ministry],  above  measure ;  having  in  Him  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and 

knowledge;  in  whom  it  pleased  the  Father  that  all  fulness 

*  The  most  frequent  application  of  the  term  was  not  to  com-  should  dwell :  to  the  end  that  being  holy,  harmless,  undefiled. 

mtaioners  in  the  army  or  navy,  but  to  petty  officers  of  Justice,  and  full  of  grace  and  truth.  He  might  be  thoroughlj' furnished 

M in  *aherifrs  officer,'  'peace  officer.*    It  is  this  usage  that  is  to  execute  the  offlce  of  a  Mediator  and  Surety.    Which  offloe 

TCflaetod  in  the  NT.  He  took  not  unto  Himself,  but  was  thereunto  called  ]t)y  His 


Ather ;  who  pat  nil  power  and  judgmedl  loto  UlB  hand,  ind 
Bivs  Hiia  CDtdmuidmrnC  to  eiBcute  the  umc'    AlsnK  with 

CaltcAUm.  ■ChriU  eiecuteth  the  offlce  of  >  pn^ibei  in  His 
fErekliiie  la  tlie  Cburch  in  *ii  test,  by  UIb  BpinC  And  vord.  in 
dlven  wnjg  ol  ndintniitnUan,  Iha  wbole  wiU  □!  OoJ,  in  all 
thlnm  oonoeniiiig  their  edidcutlDn  and  ulvmtion.'  'ClirUl 
cxeculctta  the  om«  of  t  pticil  In  U<g  oncB  oScrins  HliDKlf  ■ 
BsrlBoe  Hithout  mot  to  Oad.  to  be  a  nconcUlation  (or  tlie  tini 
ot  Hit  peopls;  and  in  mnklns  continual  intcnHnion  lor  Uiem.' 
'  Christ  eiecutelh  Ihe  olHix  of  m  IcIok  in  c&Ding  out  of  the  norkl 
A  people  to  Hlm«]/,  and  lEivlnif  them  offloen.  iawi^  and 
<¥naurf:3.  b>-  which  He  visibly  frovpTTi*  tiieni  i  In  it^towln^ 
■lai'ing  grace  upon  His  felect,  rew&nlij^  tJieir  olwdiEnce,  uid 

-overcomlntE  all  their  enemies,  and  powerfully  ordering  all  thingi 
for  His  own  glory  and  their  good ;  and  also  in  taking;  vennance 
<m  the  ran,  who  know  not  Qod,  and  obey  not  the  pwpel/ 

In  oar  day  it  in  less  common  than  formerly  to 
Btieak  of  the  ciHiciBl  character  of  Christ ;  and  thin 
for  several  reasons.  Definite  doctrine  as  to  the 
Person  and  work  ot  our  Lord  ia  unacceptable  in 
many  quarters,  and  a  reaction  from  the  termin' 
ology  of  the  Hchoota  is  commoD.  Questions  as  tu 
the  metaphysical  nature  of  Christ  are  thought 
to  be  too  abstract.  That  Jesoa  should  embody 
a  fnllihnent  of  OT  prophecy  as  Co  the  Messiah 
is  of  remote  interest  to  many.  The  riolmess  ot 
Christ's  humanity  liaa  been  so  energetically  nn- 
t.t.t.i    .i._i  ii.___        __ :__  ._    -jntemplate 

r       w  -  *      '   '     ' 

dehumanizing  Him  i>y  representing  Hin 


aspect  which  might  be  suspected  of 
3  Him  by  representing  Him  more  in 
the  light  of  A  format  functionary  than  of  a  loving 
Son  of  Man  and  Elder  Brother.  Ritscbl,  e.g., 
attacks  the  word  'office'  aa  unsuitable,  because 
office  is  a  special  calling  with  a  view  to  realizing  a 
legal  or  moral  community  upon  conditions  of  law 
(see  Domer,  op.  eil,  p.  383). 

Aa  against  such  objections  we  would  submit 
that  the  theological  cat^ory  in  question  poasesses 
too  mach  historic  and  intrinsic  worth  to  be  dis- 
carded. Historically  it  has  its  roots  in  Scripture, 
and  controversially  It  haa  served  to  clarity  doctrine 
and  to  safei^ard  certain  aspects  of  Christ's  Person 
and  ivork.  But,  above  all.  Christ  in  His  official 
character  meets  the  entire  needs  of  sinful  man. 
Un  account  of  that  moral  evil  which  blinds  the 
soul  to  the  knowledge  and  perception  of  (Sod,  we 
need  a  Mediatnr  to  reveal  God  and  to  enlighten 
the  conscience :  and  here  Christ,  as  the  Liriit  of 
the  world,  apj)ears  in  His  prophetic  office.  Next, 
the  effect  of  light  is  to  discFose  the  fact  of  sin  and 
awaken  the  sense  of  guilt  and  the  tear  of  judg- 
ment 1  and  here  Christ,  by  putting  away  an,  by 
affording  access  t«  God,  and  by  blessing  us  from 
Gwl,  discharges  the  priestly  ofBce.  Lastly,  by 
creating  an  eternal  society  in  whicli  we  may  live 
as  His  loving  subjects,  serving  Him  willingly 
according  to  His  laws,  He  acts  as  a  Divine  king. 
Nor  is  tiiere  any  subordinate  office  performed  by 
Christ  which  may  not  be  classilied  under  one  or 
other  of  these  constitutive  three. 


Dt^matia  T/teola/ju.  iSi ;  Dcni 
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OIL  (I7P.  Aa.o»),  by  which  we  are  to  understand 
olive  oil,  wa4  from  the  very  earliest  times  one 
of  the  main  products  of  Palestine,  for  already 
in  days  prior  to  the  Hebrew  settlement,  Canaan 
was  '  a  land  of  oil  olives '  (Dt  S'l.  The  importance 
of  this  valuable  commodity  cannot  easily  be  over- 
estimated. It  aitorded  liglit  (Mt  25'}  and  nourish- 
ment (1  K  17")  to  tlie  household  ;  it  waa  valued 
for  ita  healing  and  medicinal  virtues  (Is  I'  RV, 
Lk  10") ;  it  had  its  place  in  the  Hebrew  ritual 
(Ex  29",  Lv  2') !  and  it  was  an  important  article 
ot  commerce  [2  K  4';  Lk  16"). 

The  oil  was  obtained  by  subjecting  the  berries 


OIL 

of  the  olive-tree  to  pressure.  The  earliest  method 
of  expression  seems  to  have  been  tliat  of  treading 
the  olives  with  the  feet,  to  which  allusion  is  made 
in  Mic  6",  and  perliaps  also  in  Dt  SS".  This  pro- 
cess is  unknown  in  modem  times  (Thomson,  LB 
pp.  207,  33U).  Van-Lennep,  liowever,  states  that 
tlie  pulp  from  the  olive-press  is  still  '  trudden  with 
the  Dore  feet  of  women  and  girla '  (Bi'We  Lands, 
p.  130).  At  what  period  this  primitive  method 
was  abandoned,  and  made  way  for  more  tliorough 
processes,  we  do  not  know.  The  OT  liaa  no  refer- 
ences that  are  clear  enough  to  guide  us :  those  that 
occur  (c.y.  Job  34"  29*)  are  vogue  and  general,  and 
in  none  of  them  ia  the  oil-press  specilically  men- 
tioned. But  from  the  Mishna  (Mtn&hoth  viii.  14] 
we  learn  that  the  processes  commonly  employed 
were  bmieing  in  a  mortar,  and  crushing  in  the 
oil-press  and  the  oil-mill,  these  processes  being 
consecutive,  not  altemalive. 

The  quality  of  the  oil  depended  partly  on  the 
time  at  which  the  olives  were  gathered,  and  portly 
on  the  mode  of  crushing.  The  best  quality  was 
that  yielded  by  berries  gathered  before  they  became 
black  (as  they  do  when  tally  ripe),  and  pounded  in 
a  mortar.  Of  this  kind  was  'beaten  oil '{Ex  27'° 
29".  Lv  24',  Nn  28»).  This  first  quality  of  oil  was 
gut  by  putting  the  pulp  from  the  mortar  into 
wicker  baskets,  througli  which  the  strained  liquid 
ran  into  leceptacles  placed  beneath.  A  second  and 
a  third  quality  were  obtained  by  further  crushing 
of  the  pulp  in  the  oil-press,  and  then  in  the  oil- 
In  the  NT  allusions  to  oil  are  not  very  frequent ; 
those  occurring  in  the  Gospels  have  reference  to 
its  use  :— (1)  Ah  an  Uluminant  (Mt  2S'-  '■ ').  The 
lamps  in  common  use  were  ot  earthenware,  and 
small  in  size  (see  Laup).  When  they  had  to  be  kept 
bnming  for  any  considerable  period,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  replenish  them  with  oil  from  time  to  time. 

(2)  Medictnatly  (Lk  lO",  Mk  6".  cf.  Ja  5").  The 
healing  virtues  of  oil  were  highly  esteemed  by  the 
JeMTB,  and  it  waw  wucii  employed  by  tlieni  and 
by  other  ancient  nations.  It  was  applied,  e.g.,  to 
wounds  (Is  1'  RV)  to  soothe  their  pain  and  to 
hasten  the  process  of  healing.  A  similar  usage  in 
found  in  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  (Lk 
10").  In  this  instance,  wine  as  well  as  oil  was 
employed,  the  added  wine  imparting  to  the  mixture 
an  antiseptic  quality  (cf.  Pliny,  //"A'xxxi.  47;  Talm. 
Skabbath  xiv.  4).  Oil-baths  were  sometimes  nwid, 
as  in  the  case  of  Herod  the  Great  (Jos.  Ant.  XVII. 
vi.  5).  The  anointing  of  the  sick  wttli  oil  (Mk  6'^ 
Ja  6")  was  doubtless  baaed  on  the  cnrrent  belief 
in  its  remedial  powers,  but  may  also  have  been  a 
symbolic  act,  as  was  the  anointing  of  lepers  (Lv 
IjiMT.j  Plnmptre  suggests  that '  it  served  as  a  help 
to  the  faith  of  the  pemon  healed ;  perhaps  also, 
in  the  case  of  the  Apostles,  to  that  of  the  liealer' 
('St.  James'  in  Caiiib.  Bible  for  Schools,  p.  103). 

(3)  For  anointing  (Mt  6",  Lk  7*").  The  custom  of 
anointing  the  head  or  the  body  with  oil  «  as  a  very 
common  one  in  ancient  times,  and  was  practised 
by  the  Egyptians  (Wilkinson,  Ane.  Egyp.  ii.  213), 
the  Greeks  (Homer,  II.  %.  577),  and  oUiers  [Pliny. 
HN  xiii.  1  If.}.  Among  tlie  Jews  the  anointing  of 
the  head  with  oil  seems  to  have  accompanied  tlie 
daily  ablntions  (Mt  8",  cf.  Ru  3*,  2  S  12»},  except 
in  time  ot  mourning  (2  S  14',  Dn  10").  It  was  also 
a  mark  of  lionour  paid  to  guests  by  their  liost 
(I,k  7",  cf.  Ps  23't.  Anointing  the  feet  (Lk 
T"'",  Jn  11*)  was  very  unusual.  The  deail  were 
anointed  as  a  tribute  of  respect  (Mk  16',  Lk 
23"  24',  cf.  Jn  12*- '),  aromatic  spices  being  oJlded. 

(4)  As  an  article  of  nterckandiae  (Mt  25>,  l..k  IS'). 
In  common  and  daily  use,  and  to  tlie  EAsl«m  one 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  oil  played  a  large  part 
in  tJie  home  trade  of  Palestine  (2  K  4^),  and  was, 
further,  a  most  valuable  export     We  find  special 
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mention  made  of  trading  in  oil  with  the  Tvrians 
(Ezk  27^^),  who  probably  re-exported  it,  ana  with 
Egypt  (Ho8  12').  It  formed  an  important  part  of 
the  supplies  sent  by  Solomon  to  Hiram  in  return 
for  the  timber  and  other  materials  furnished  for 
the  buUding  of  the  Temple  (1  K  5^'). 

Hugh  Duncan. 

OINTMENT  (/ii^/K>y).  —  Nard  oil,  from  a  plant 
found  especially  m  Arabia  (nardtis),  and  highly 
prized  at  Rome.  St.  Luke  mentions  it  in  con- 
nexion with  the  anointing  of  Christ  by  the  un- 
named woman  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  Pharisee 
(7^  ^),  and  again  (23^)  as  one  of  the  things  pre- 
pared by  the  women  for  the  intended  completion 
of  the  burial  of  the  Master.    See  art.  Anointing. 

In  the  account  of  the  anointing  of  Jesus  at 
Bethany,  St  Matthew  describes  the  undent  as 
fi^pov  BapvTlnoVf  'exceeding  precious  omtment' 
(26^  RV) ;  St.  Mark  as  ft^pou  vdpdov  wurrunis  toXv- 
reXout,  '  ointment  of  spikenard  [marg.  pistic  nard] 
very  costly*  (14'  RV);  St.  John  as  /jujpou  ifdpdou 
irtarucris  ToKvrlfjtov,  'ointment  of  spikenard  very 
precious*  (12»  RV,  with  ref.  to  Mk  14»  [marg.]). 
As  this  word  Turrnr/j  is  found  only  in  these  two 

{>lace8,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  give  its  true  equiva- 
ent.  It  is  used  by  Plato  {Gorg,  455)  and  by 
Aristotle  {Bhet.  1.  2),  where  it  is  synonymous  witn 
jeiffTiKis,  *  {>er8uasive  * ;  but  that  meaning  would  be 
irrelevant  in  this  connexion.*  Scaliger  would 
translate  '  pounded  nard,'  from  irrUratOf  '  to  pound,' 
which  is  a  possible  rendering,  but  lacks  analogy. 
The  RV  has  translated  it '  spikenard,'  following, 
apparently,  the  Vulgate  rendering  of  Mk  14*, 
sj^tcati.  Some  would  translate  Miauid  nard,'  de- 
riving irwTocAf  from  tA'w,  *  to  drink ' ;  others  re- 
gard it  as  a  local  technical  term  (see  Mk  14'  RVm ; 
cf.  Westcott,  St.  John,  12").  The  most  natural 
rendering  would  appear  to  be  *pLstic  nard,'  an 
ointment  prepared  from  the  oil  of  the  pbtachio 
nut,  which  is  used  to  this  day  in  Syria  for  similar 
purposes.  See  especially  a  long  note  by  Morison, 
Cam,  on  Mark,  14*,  and  cf.  artt.  Nard  and  Spike- 
nard. Henry  E.  Dosker. 

OLD  TESTAMENT  (I.  Christ  as  fuMlment  of). t— 
1.  The  ideali  of  life  found  in  the  OT  by  Jesag.— 

Jesus'  conception  of  the  life  of  the  OT  is  that  of 
the  life  which  is  proper  to  the  children  of  Crod 
<Mt  5-7).  It  is  the  normal  relation  of  fellowship 
between  Crod  and  His  children,  ob^ence  to  God 
and  to  His  messengers  (7**).  The  life  for  which 
the  prophets  labourea,  that  which  they  represented 
as  tne  ideal,  was  adopted  by  Him  as  tne  ideal,  and 
their  labours  were  continued  by  Him.  He  claimed 
no  less  an  authority  to  carry  on  the  development  of 
the  ideal  than  the  greatest  of  the  prophets  had 
exercised.  As  the  prophet  taught  (Is  50^<^)  that 
thoee  loyal  to  Jehovah  snould  obey  His  representa- 
tive, so  did  Jesus  when  He  comlined  such  sayings 
as  *  He  that  doeth  the  will  of  mjr  Father '  (Mt  7"), 
and  *  He  that  heareth  these  sayings  of  mine,  and 
doeth  them '  (v.>«,  Lk  6«^). 

The  OT  ideal  of  religious  life  was  the  earlier 
stage  of  a  relk^ious  development  which  He  came 
to  continue.  It  needed  no  essential  change  to 
become  that  which  He  wished  to  establish.  It  was 
characterized  by  an  imperative  demand  for  a  right- 
eousness which  consisted  in  a  thoroughgoing  o  wdi- 
enoe  to  Grod,  and  this  was  just  what  Jesus  demanded 
and  exemplified.  Moreover,  while  Jesus  taught 
that  the  ideal  of  life  was  to  be  found  in  the  OT, 
He  was  far  from  teaching  that  all  that  was  in 
the  OT  contributed  to  this  ideal.  AVhen  He  had 
occasion.  He  expressly  taught  that  even  the  law- 
giver, Moses,  permitted  practices  which  belonged 

*  In  later  Greek,  however,  irirriWf= trustworthy,  and  the 
BMAnlnflr may  thua  be  *gentiine,'  'unadulterated,'  'pure.' 
t  On  the  OT  of  Jesua  aee  f oUowing  artide. 


to  a  lower  plane  of  living  than  that  of  the  principles 
contained  in  the  OT.  There  was  so  much  in  the 
human  heart  that  was  hostile  to  these  principles, 
that  for  a  time  a  standard  of  life  lower  than  tnese 
ideals  was  permitted  (Mt  19^). 

Jesus,  like  the  prophets,  was  certain  that  the 
religious  life  for  which  He  laboured  was  to  become 
a  universal  religion.  His  claim  of  permanence 
for  His  utterances  (Mt  24»,  Mk  IS^",  Lk  21»)  was 
also  a  claim  that  His  teachings  had  the  changeless 
quality  of  the  word  of  God  under  the  Old  Covenant 
(Is  408  5510. 11^  cf.  51«),  and  of  God's  law  under  the 
New  (Mt  5",  Lk  16").  Words  uttered  by  Him 
when  the  Greeks  sought  to  see  Him  (Jn  12^),  were 
an  assumption  to  Himself  personally  of  the  uni- 
versal significance  for  human  history  which  the 
prophets  (Is  11^  Hab  2^^)  had  claimed  for  the  re- 
ligion of  Jehovah.  This  claim  to  a  tmique  place  in 
human  history  and  identification  of  Himself  with 
those  lofty  utterances  of  the  OT,  show  that  in  the 
mind  of  Jesus  the  relidious  life  of  the  OT  had  a 
unique  place  among  the  religions  of  the  world. 
This  is  equally  seen  in  His  declaration  to  the 
Samaritan  woman  ( Jn  4^),  '  Ye  worship  that  which 
ye  know  not :  we  worship  that  whicn  we  know : 
for  salvation  is  of  the  Jews.' 

Jesus  addressed  His  hearers  constantly  as  having 
the  true  religion,  as  nominally  recognizing  the 
true  and  living  (jrod,  and  as  needing  to  do  no  more 
than  live  up  to  their  own  religion.  He  saw  in 
the  OT  a  universal  ideal  of  society,  and  the  prin- 
ciples for  a  programme  of  its  establbhment.  The 
ideal  socie^  was  one  in  which  the  lost  should  have 
been  saved;  into  which  the  called  and  chosen 
should  have  been  gathered  ;  in  which  the  repent- 
ant should  have  found  pardon,  the  distressed  and 
scattered  should  have  found  comfort ;  the  members 
of  which  should  love  God  supremely,  and  each 
other  as  themselves,  and  shoula  be  humble,  meek, 
and  pure  in  heart.  During  the  process  of  the 
establishment  of  this  society,  those  who  belonged 
to  it  would  be  called  upon  to  be  merciful,  to  hunger 
and  thirst  after  rightcK>usness,  to  be  peacemakers, 
to  endure  persecution  for  righteousness'  sake  pa- 
tiently, to  love  enemies,  to  devote  themselves  to 
Grod  without  pretence  and  with  singleness  of  mind  ; 
and  yet  to  live  lives  of  radiant  gc^ness,  to  bring 
forth  an  abtmdant  fruitage  of  beneficence  for  the 
sake  of  Jesus  and  in  His  name,  to  observe  the 
duties  which  grow  out  of  the  natural  relations 
of  life,  to  lose  their  lives  for  Hb  sake  and  the 
gospel's,  to  seek  first  this  ideal  society  and  God's 
righteousness,  to  go  to  Jesus  and  take  His  yoke 
u]x>n  themselves,  and  look  upon  a  life  of  lowliest 
ministry  as  the  life  of  highest  lionour. 

In  these  conceptions  Jesus  was  developing  the 
OT  ideal,  as  will  be  seen  later.  An  important 
element  in  developing  the  ideal  was  a  maturing  of 
the  conception  ot  Goid.  Since  Jesus  was  an  *  OT 
saint '  (A.  B.  Davidson,  Theology  of  the  Old  Testa- 
mentf  520),  the  OT  God  was  His  (jod.  Moses  had 
been  able  to  add  new  elements  of  meaning  to  Israel's 
conception  of  God  in  connexion  with  the  name 
*  Jehovah.'  Jesus  made  a  further  advance  by  using 
the  OT  word  *  Father '  as  applied  to  Grod,  making  it 
the  dominant  name  in  His  own  thought,  and  readmg 
into  this  dominant  conception  of  Fatherhood  all 
the  OT  elements  of  the  thought  of  God.  Jesus  so 
enlarged  the  conception  of  G^  that  He  practically 
gave  a  new  revelation  as  the  basis  01  the  new 
development  of  religious  life  which  He  was  pro- 
moting. This  enlargement  came  in  part  from  re- 
placing the  name  *  Jehovah '  by  the  name  *  Father,' 
partly  by  the  assumption  on  His  part  of  a  unique 
Sonship  into  which  none  of  His  disciples  might 
enter  (Mt  1 1*'),  partly  by  the  new  place  given  to 
the  Spirit  which  was  no  more  than  adumbrated  in 
the  OT. 
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In  these  views  Jesus  was  at  variance  with  many 
of  the  people  amon^  whom  He  lived.  The  Jews  at 
large  were  incapable  of  understanding  them.  For 
Pharisees  and  sadducees  the  OT  was  a  finality. 
It  was  a  full  and  complete  law  incapable  of  further 
development.  It  was  to  be  accomplished,  fulfilled, 
simply  by  obedience  to  its  letter.  Prophecy  was 
formal  and  literal,  and  their  interpretations  were 
often  puerile.  The  Apocryphal  literature  shows 
how  far  short  they  fell  of  the  ideab  of  the  ancient 
prophets  in  spite  of  their  ethical  zeal.  There  was 
attachment  to  noble  ethical  ideals,  and  desire  to 
attain  them,  and  yet  blindness  to  the  real  nature 
of  these  ideals.    There  was  a  lack  of  insight  into 

'  the  nature  of  their  own  religion,  and  an  incapacity 
to  live  anywhere  except  on  the  surface  of  things. 

2.  JesuB  and  the  Law. — Jesus  found  in  the  OT 
not  only  the  ideal  of  a  life,  but  also  command- 
ments, moral  and  ritual,  by  which  this  ideal  was 
to  be  realized.  It  is  certain  that  He  regarded  the 
OT  as  supremely  authoritative  for  the  conduct  of 
life.  He  so  accepted  it  and  used  it.  He  empha- 
sized it  as  giving  an  authoritative  revelation  of  the 
mind  and  will  of  Grod.  He  met  temptation  (Mt 
4*- '10,  Lk  4*-»2-8)  with  precepts  for  life  (Dt  8' 
Q18. 13)^  which  exactly  fitted  the  emergency.  He 
also  referred  to  the  Ten  Commandments  as  specific 
directions  for  conduct  (Mt  15*,  Mk  7*^  ;  Mt  19^  ^, 
Mk  W\  Lk  18*»).  He  treated  the  OT  as  giving 
authoritative  legislation  when  (Mt  22"*  *,  Mk 
12®-**,  Lk  l(y*)  He  Quoted  or  approved  other  com- 
mands found  in  the  Law  (Dt  6**  \  Lv  W^  ^)  as  chief 
rules  for  life.  His  practice  is  not  the  only  indica- 
tion of  His  mind.  He  made  a  definite  declaration 
of  principles,  and  gave  abundant  illustration  of 
what  He  meant  by  it.    The  Sermon  on  the  Mount 

,  is  luminous  on  this  point :  Mt  S*''*  '  Think  not  that 
I  came  to  destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets  :  I  came 
not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil ' ;  cf.  Lk  16". 

His  words  to  John  the  Baptist  (Mt  3^'  '  Suffer  it 
now  :  for  thus  it  becometh  us  to  fulfil  all  right- 
eousness ')  show  that  His  conception  of  fulfilment 
included  His  own  personal  performance  of  any  and 
every  duty  which  was  incumbent  upon  Him  accord- 
ing to  the  Law,  so  that  nothing  should  be  wanting 
to  His  full  performance  of  every  human  duty.  In 
other  utterances,  as  Jn  4^  5*  17*,  His  use  or  reVw 
shows  that  His  idea  of  fulfilment  meant  the  com- 
pletion of  the  tasks  laid  upon  Him  to  accomplish. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  He  considered, 
and  even  claimed,  that  His  conduct  and  will  were 
in  perfect  harmony  witii  the  will  of  God  (Mt  7^*  12*, 
Mk  3V,  Mt  26»  Mk  14»  Lk  22«  Jn  5»  6»  8«). 
This  is  a  real  and  important  mode  of  His  fulfil- 
ment of  the  Law.  If  He  did  no  more,  it  would  be 
small  help  to  those  who  were  to  preach  the  gospel. 
He  (lid  it  because  He  was  able  to  do  far  more,  He 
was  able  to  complete  the  Law  as  a  law,  i.e.  to 
bring  it  to  its  perfection  as  a  law.  See,  further, 
artt.  Law  and  Law  of  God. 

One  wishes  to  And  a  clear  utterance  of  the  mind  of  Jesus 
respecting  the  imprecatory  Psalms.  Perhaps  it  is  to  be  found 
in  Mt  5-^.  If  the  oasis  of  the  current  Jewish  morality  respect- 
ing revenge  found  support,  as  some  think,  in  Ps  411^-  (^O)  (« But 
thou,  O  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me,  and  raise  me  up,  that  I 
may  requite  them  '^  and  the  imprecatory  Psalms,  then  we  find 
the  mind  of  Jesus  in  respect  of  those  Psalms  an  expression  of 
feelings  which  belong  to  the  individual  relations  in  life.  Hate, 
divorce,  and  revenge  are  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the 
society  which  Jesus  came  to  establish,  and  the^*  have  no  place 
in  His  ideal  Kingdom. 

The  OT  oft«n  had  an  ideal  in  sohition,  as  it  were,  which  in 
the  mind  of  Jesus  was  precipitated  into  crystals  of  perfect  and 
iinperishable  form.  An  illustration  is  the  inchoate  ideal  of  Job 
31®  '  If  I  rejoiced  at  the  destruction  of  him  that  hated  me,  or 
lifted  up  myself  when  evil  found  him ' ;  cf.  Pr  24*7  '  Reioice  not 
when  thine  enemy  fallcth,  and  let  not  thy  heart  be  glad  when 
he  is  overthrown ' ;  24^9  *  Say  not,  I  will  do  so  to  him  as  he  has 
done  to  me,  I  \\ill  render  to  the  man  according  to  his  work ' ; 
2022  •  Say  not  thou,  I  will  recompense  evil ;  wait  on  the  Lord, 
and  he  will  save  thee';  2521  «if  thine  enemy  be  hungfrv,  give 
him  bread  to  eat ;  and  if  he  be  thirsty,  give  him  water  to  drink ' ; 
Bx23^  ft  *  If  thou  meet  thine  enemy's  ox  or  his  ass  going  astray, 


thou  Shalt  surely  bring  it  back  to  him  ag^n.  If  thou  see  the 
ass  of  him  that  luteth  thee  lying  under  his  burden,  and  wouldest 
forbear  to  help  him,  thou  shalt  surely  help  with  him ' ;  1  S  24^<* 
the  example  of  David  in  sparing  the  life  of  Saul  when  he  had 
him  in  his  power ;  also  the  simiuur  instance  of  Elisha  in  sparing 
the  Syrians  (2  K  C^ ;  Ps  7&b  i*^)  *  Yea,  I  have  deUvered  him  that 
without  cause  was  mine  adversary.'  These  were  expressions  of 
an  ideal  as  yet  unformed ;  passing  throujOfh  the  mind  of  Jesus 
they  appear  m  the  form,  *  Love  your  enemies,  and  pray  for  them 
that  persecute  you '  (Mt  6*^),  or  more  completely  in  Lk  6^i>.  ss 

*  Love  your  enemies,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  bless  them 
that  curse  you,  pray  for  them  that  despitefully  use  you.'  And 
they  are  exempUfled  in  His  prayer  on  the  cross,  Lk  23^  *  Fkthcr, 
forgive  them :  for  they  know  not  what  they,  do '  (on  this  verse 
see  Westcottr-Hort,  Gr.  Test.  il.  pp.  67,  68X 

The  ideal  of  true  life  found  in  the  OT  was  fellow- 
ship with  Grod.  The  necessary  condition  of  such  a 
life  was  perfect  obedience  to  tue  law  of  love.  Jesus 
found  these  principles  in  the  literature  of  the  OT, 
and  their  authority  came  from  the  Spirit,  who 
moulded  the  life  of  which  the  OT  was  a  growth. 

3.  JesuB  and  prophecy.— The  recorded  utterances 
of  Jesus  seem  to  indicate  that  He  laid  as  real  stress 
on  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  of  the  OT  as  He 
did  upon  the  fulfilment  of  the  Law.  This  was  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  conviction  that  the 
ideal  was  to  be  realized.  In  Law  and  Prophets 
alike  Jesus  found  declarations  of  the  Divine  pur- 
poses in  human  history,  and  intimations  of  the 
frogramme  of  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose, 
n  respect  to  the  latter  He  expressed  a  firm  con- 
fidence that  the  will  of  God  as  declared  in  the 
Law  should  be  accomplished.  In  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets  He  found  intimations  of  Himself,  of 
His  experiences,  and  of  the  relation  of  these  ex- 
periences to  the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom. 

*  Ye  search  the  scriptures,  because  ye  think  that 
in  them  ye  have  eternal  life '  ( Jn  5*).  Were  the 
intimations  which  Jesus  found  in  the  Prophets 
detailed  and  exact  predictions  which  He  was  to 
fulfil?  How  did  He  look  at  the  OT  in  relation  to 
His  own  life?  Did  the  Messianic  conceptions  of 
Jesus  come  chiefly  from  predictions  wiiich  He 
found  in  the  OT?  Early  in  His  ministry  (Lk  42»), 
after  reading  from  Is  6P-  *  He  said,  '  To-day  hatli 
this  scripture  been  fulfilled  in  your  ears.'  He 
continued,  and  the  contents  of  His  si>eech  are  de- 
scribed (v.^***),  *And  all  bare  him  witness,  and 
wondered  at  the  words  of  grace  which  proceeded 
out  of  his  mouth.'  What  these  words  of  grace 
may  have  been  is  left  to  our  conjecture.  They 
may  have  been  like  the  answer  sent  to  tTohn  the 
Baptist  at  another  time,  which  seems  to  show  that 
Jesus  regarded  the  work  He  was  doin^  in  preaching 
good  news  to  the  iX)or,  healing  the  sick,  restoring 
sight  to  the  blind,  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  utterance 
of  the  prophet  in  this  passage.  But  also  the  fa(^t 
that  He  Himself  was  doing  this  work  was  seen  by 
Jesus  as  a  fulfilment  of  that  prophecy.  It  is  only 
reasonable  to  interpret  the  words  of  Jesus  as 
affirming  that  He  regarded  Himself  personally  as 
included  within  the  scope  of  the  passage.     A^ain, 

*  For  I  say  unto  you,  that  this  which  is  written 
must  be  fulfilled  in  me,  And  he  was  reckoned  Milh 
transgressors :  for  that  which  concemeth  me  hath 
fulfilment '  (Lk  2SP).  *  That  which  concemeth  me ' 
probably  means  that  which  in  the  Divine  counsel 
concerned  Him,  whether  written  or  unwritten. 
The  words  quoted  by  Him  from  Is  53"  were  a  part 
of  the  Divine  counsel,  according  to  the  thought  of 
Jesus.  He  says  in  effect :  This  utterance  includes 
me  within  its  scope  and  finds  its  culmination  and 
perfect  realization  in  my  experience.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  following,  *  But  that  the  scrip- 
ture may  be  fulfilled,  He  that  eateth  my  bread 
lifted  up  his  heel  against  me'  (Jn  IS^**)  ;  *  But  tliis 
Cometh  to  pass  that  the  word  may  be  fulfilled  that 
is  written  m  their  law,  They  hated  me  without  a 
cause'  (15'"®),  i.e.  *the  words  of  the  OT  find  their 
completion  in  my  experience.' 

All  the  most  important  utterances  of  Jesus  con- 
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ceming  fallilment  of  OT  jiropliecv  found  in  Hii 
work  or  experience  were  attached  bo  no  speciti< 
Scripture  pa^tsage,  and  furtliermore  we  are  usablt 
to  find  a  sjiecilic  OT  ntteranc'e  as  the  basis.  This 
is  a  very  i<i)(nilicant  fact,  and  deservee  mon 
OBJeful  attention  than  was  needed  in  the  case 
of  the  passages  just  mentioned ;  cf.  Mt  28" 
'  How  then  should  the  Bcriplurea  be  fulfilled, 
that  thus  it  must  be!' :  v."  'But  all  this  is  come 
to  pass,  that  the  scriptures  of  the  iirophetx  might 
he  hillilled ' ;  less  fully  in  Mk  U»  -  But  this  »  do»e 
that  the  scriptures  might  be  fullilled';  Lk  18" 
*And  he  took  onto  him  twelve,  and  said  nnto 
them,  Behold,  we  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  oil 
the  things  that  are  written  by  the  prophets  shall 
to  accomplished  unto  the  Son  of  Man.'  Mont  im- 
portant of  all  are  Lk  •Zi"-"-**^  'Behoved  it  not 
the  Christ  to  suSer  these  things,  and  to  enter  into 
his  glory?  And  beginning  Ilom  Moties  and  from 
h11  uie  propbetx,  he  interpreted  Ui  them  in  all  the 
Boriptures  the  things  concerning  himself.  .  .  .  And 
he  said  unto  them.  These  are  my  words  which  I 
spoko  unto  you,  while  I  was  yet  «-ith  yon,  how 
Uiat  all  things  most  needs  be  fulfilled,  which  are 
written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  the  prophets,  and 
the  p«a1ms,  concerning  me.  Then  opened  he  their 
mind,  that  thoy  might  understand  the  scriptnres, 
and  he  said  unto  them,  Thus  it  U  written,  that  the 
Christ  should  suRer,  and  rine  again  from  the  dead 
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B  preached  ..  _ 

_.._  _.._!,  beginning  from  Jerut^em.'     In  these 

passages  Jesus  taught  plainly  that  the  OT  testilieil 
that  His  death  and  resurrection  were  necessary 
anteceilents  to  Che  preaching  of  repentance  and  the 
forgiveness  of  sins.  In  other  words,  according  to 
Jesus,  the  OT  clearly  showed  that  His  death  and 
resurreotion  were  a  necessity  in  the  Divine  economy. 
The  exact  nature  of  this  necessity  has  not  been 
preserved  in  the  record  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus. 
\Vfl  may  say  that  in  harmony  with  Scripture  we 
abould  regard  this  necessity  as  not  due  to  any 
arbitrariness  on  God's  part,  or  to  any  necessity 
of  a  mechanical  conformity  to  the  utterances  in 
the  OT.  Rather,  in  the  nature  of  things,  it  was 
due  to  the  hardness  of  the  hunian  heart,  which 
necessitated  sach  experiences  on  the  part  of  a 
Saviour  in  order  to  overcome  its  hardness. 

It  is  quite  significant  that  no  one  passage  is 
quoted  or  mentioned  in  the  reports  of  the  leaching 
of  Jesus  given  W  Him  after  His  resurrection. 
Yet  He  taught  His  disciples  explicitly  that  His 
BuOerings,  death,  and  resurrection  were  necessary 
tn  order  to  fulfil  the  OT.  Further,  the  disciples, 
after  they  understood  the  Scriptures,  also  saw  the 
necessity  of  the  <leatb  and  resuireetion.     For  the 


reticence  respecting  specific  OT  passages  which 
Jeans  had  shown. 

Wo  must  believe  that  in  its  general  tenor  the 
Apostles  tan^ht  what  they  liad  learned  of  ilesnn. 
li  it  not  po»iible  that  the  speech  of  Stephen  before 
the  Sanhedrin  gives  us  very  nearly  the  character  of 
the  teaching  of  .JesusT  This  is  an  argument  from 
broad  historical  analogies  and  principles  rather 
than  a  use  of  particular  passages.  In  support  of 
this  suggestion  we  may  turn  to  the  utterances  of 
Jesus,  before  His  crucifixion,  respecting  His  suffer- 
iae».    See  art,  Ankounckmests  of  Death, 

The  only  paiwages  of  the  OT  which  Jesus  is  re- 
corded as  having  quoted  in  any  relation  to  His 
suRerings  are  Ps  35'»  41°  (Heh.'")  09*  (Heb.>),  Is 
53".  and  Zee  13'.  Did  Jesus  i««  specific  predictions 
in  these  passages  T 


Uwl  in  the  put  the  world  lud  been  bitterly  bonile  tomuli 
IboM  »bo  ttorkcd  lor  the  doing  ol  Ood's  will  on  nith.  In 
»%&'".  Lk  U"-»,  uid  ■imilv  pasagei,  J«iu  nlled  to  alpd 
the  iKt  Ihkt  Ood'a  luoKngin  to  Hla  people  bid  enoountend 
hltt«  hoMllltv  Uirougbout  the  put.  In  pMnga  like  Ut 
1017-11 HH  j^tn.  M.  j^  Mk  Wf,  hilt^v  13«rJnlBiM»  17'*  " 
He  abowtd  Uiat  ncfa  bortUKD-b  inevltublE  tn  Uis  pKVceB  ol  Hii 
Kingdom.  The  qiliit  utd  nuitbodl  of  tbe  w«ld  in  Uw  mldtt  of 
whiqh  Ria  Kingdom  miut  develop  an  wbaOfiliBi  to  thcae  ol  Iha 
Kinnlom,  thttfiott  Jan  murt  meet  boetilltv,  uid  »  murt  Ute 
diiJplH.  The  work  ot  Jem  In  Uw  ntahlUunent  ol  the  Kiar- 
dom  vru  nndUloned  by  ■  kHig  hlitorinl  dtrelopnient  whlcb 
had  ulreidr  been  ccntimea  In  nrOEreM  when  He  cune. 

A  long-ooaUnued  hlitortcu  movement,  however  compleir, 
tendlni  toward  one  grvl  bii  ■  Hilatwilial  unit;  ol  chancier  In 
all  itlgE*  of  ilB  development.  Tlie  vurloiu  attitude!  ■mmed  hjr  - 
men  (owudi  the  gml  listane  ot  auch  a  ii»v«iient  an  nib. 
•tanti^  Uie  mme  (rom  lennatlan  to  nnemtion,  froni  an  to 
age.  Huntwi  bdnsa  petsiitcntlj'  manUnt  Ibdr  attitude  In 
model  Ihal  are  praalcatly  JdcnlicaJ.  Hence  arin  the  ott-BOted 
hliloriMi  paialleta.  The  tad  that  at  one  idse  ot  a  movement 
penoni  may  act  •■  penoni  do  ac  another  itage  la  ihn  eaeoUal 
elemant  of  a  hlalartcat  paraUtl.  In  a  lonK-aontlDued  develop- 
ment ol  a  ipeclllc  character  nearly  Identkal  altuatjoni  will  oRcn 
ba  repeated,  and  nearly  IdnitJcs]  eiperlencea  will  often  occur. 

More  ootottortln'  than  mere  hMbtical  poialleli  ii  U»  ub- 
alantial  Identity  of  motal  attitude  and  conduct  aeen  Id  Iheper- 


, . ^^  .-. .— xrica]  par^tela.   1 

lie  veriSed  from  U»  political  MIe  or  all  peoplea  which 

haa  been  recorded  and  trkoamltled  to  ua.  Nay.  even  move, 
menla  Mpaiated  widely  In  time  and  place,  and  not  in  the  direct 
llnea  of  filriarlcal  development,  give  ■brUtini  inalancca  ol  hl>. 
Ifirical  parallela,  and  niljalantla]  Identity  of  human  oharacler 
and  conduct  Thlt  ia  notably  exempliBed  In  (he  entire  hlatoT)'  of 
Ihe  attempt  to  ealablfah  an  ld«]  Mclety,  from  Usaea  until  the 
preaent  day.  Eveiy  attempt  of  men  to  tatabliah  the  oominv 
prlect  aoclety  had  aoma  IlkeneH  to  Ibe  laboun  which  were  to 
toIlDW  it.  Every  pef»n.  therefore,  who  ahared  in  tbe  earlier 
parts  o(  the  work  In  MDie  reapect  toreihadoa-ed  tfaoae  who 
ahould  come  later.  Indudlnc  Him  who  aboold  complete  IL  Tbe 
earlier  ia  the  t^w  ot  the  lalcr.  Bo  the  penona  In  the  Mrller 
Btagei  were  tj-pfeal  of  tboae  Id  the  later  itagea.  So  also  wers 
the  InatituUona  which  were  auxiliary  to  the  laboura  at  Lheae 
praona,  or  InatrumenUl  In  their  handa.  l>'pical  ol  elemcnla 
involved  in  the  final  acoompUahment  of  tbe  ft'ork  to  which  Ihey 
CDOUibuled.    The  later  experiencea  are  more  complei  than  the 

loreHhadowed  the  laler,  Imt  we  do  not  lay  that  tbe  earlier  ancg 
ahowwlth  anythingUkeeuuTtneeiwhBtthelateroneiwere  to  be. 
Nevertheleaa,  there  ia  ao  much  of  likeneaa  that  Himilor  language 
may  often  be  ua«l  mpeirting  them  both.  Tbenameaordeacrlp- 
tlona  of  the  earlier  ma)',  in  a  mtanirF,  lit  the  latir.  Itwai  Ihua 
raUB  properly  gave  the  name  Elijah  to  .John  the  Bairtiat 

" ■-■'  ■  -  ■■     -      Jllrran™  In  Half 

[t  llii'H>intheuB 


muit  ealn  that  power  by  Belt.denlal  and  auirerlng.  This  waa 
the  piiikiaophy  ol  hiattny  given  by  Deaiero-Isaiah.  It  nw 
rccognlicd  by  Stephen  In  hia  addrna  before  the  Bi    '    '  ' 


Among  other  things,  two  facts  have  i 
recognition  at  some  stage  in  this  discussion.  4lne 
is  that  Jesus  knew  that  the  society  which  He  «'aii 
labouring  to  establish,  the  Kingdom  of  God,  vaf 
certain  to  be  establUhed,  and  that  both  the  chief 
place  in  the  establishment  of  it  and  the  liuprenie 

tiace  in  it  after  its  establishment  belonge<l  to  Him. 
'he  other  fact  is  that  Jesns  recognized  the  inevit- 
able and  deeply  rooted  antagonism  which  He  and 
'"'    MH'iety  niuxt  encounter  and  overcome,  and  that 


of  the  certainty  of  the  establislinicnt  of  the  King- 
dom of  (iod  must  accordingly  carry  with  it  the  con- 
viction that  all  the  conflicte  and  sutlerings  necessary 
to  the  estaliUnhment  of  this  Kingdom  were  ennally 
certain.  Without  doubt,  Jesns  saw  in  the  OT  Scrip- 
tures those  experiences  narrated  and  depleted  which 
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were  necesoary  ns  the  conditions  of  accompliBh-  | 
ing  the  work  which  belonged  to  the  establishment  i 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  He  claimed  that  He  w&a  j 
establishing  the  Kingdom,  that  the  foremost  place 
in  it  belonged  to  Him,  and  that  the  position  oilmen 
in  the  Kingdom  wa^  determined  by  relation  to  Him- 
self. Accordingly  He,  the  pre-eminent  agent  in  the 
establiRhment  of  the  Kingdom,  in  order  to  accom- 
plish the  purpose  for  which  He  wait  labouring,  must 
accept  into  His  experience  all  the  trial  and  conflict 
which  could  befall  any  person  engaged  in  the  same 
work.  OT  prc)phec¥,  therefore,  as  a  prc)grainme  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom,  depicted  the  ex- 
periences and  labours  of  GodTe  servants,  which  were 
an  unavoidable  part  of  their  work  in  achieving  the 
results  which  they  souglit.  The  Synoptica  record 
the  sense  of  Jesus  that  sufferings  prophesied  in 
connexion  with  the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom 
were  necessary  (JeJ,  Mt  18"  et  al.).  He  saw  that 
the  goal  was  certain  to  be  reached,  and  that  tlie 
OT  representation  of  the  toils,  sufferings,  and  ex- 

Briences  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
hour  which  He  wsa  to  perform  concerned  Him 
more  fully  than  they  concerned  any  one  else,  be- 
cause the  chief  place  in  the  Kingdom  was  His.  Ho 
all  tne  partial  successes  and  the  unsuccessful  at- 
tempbi  in  past  generations  to  establish  the  ideal 
society  were  prophetic  of  what  must  come  before 
.1 1  "iionjjj  1j^  reached. 


Tho  rDlLowidg  bn  panu«i  o(  thli  i 
817  i!i7-ai  !l*.i  MtioTln  2"  ll'*-' 
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OLD  TEBTAIIEHT  (II.  Christ  as  student  and 
interpreter  of].— 1.  ImpoFtanee  of  the  aabjeat.— 
In  studying  tlie  Gospels,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  subject  of  Christ's 
knowledge  of  and  use  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  OT. 
These  constituted  the  main  part  of  the  literature 


the  goal  si 


OTrc ,.     _    . 

in  His  mind  when  He  applied  the  OT  prophecies 
to  Himself.  This  is  a  principle,  and  the  use  which 
Jesus  made  of  the  OT  in  ethical  and  spiritual  matters 
was  so  prevalently  that  of  principle,  that  it  is  most 
natural  to  regara  the  nse  of  prophecy  an  that  of 
principle.  LiketheSemiticmodeofpresentingprin- 
ciples  l>y  concrete  examples,  so  was  His  use  of  the 
OT  Scriptures  by  definite  illustrations  and  allusions 


In  OUT  own  ia.y  It  h^g  becoma  pcflslble  to  lUidy  U 

dcdng.    Oinrul  (sirtuiil  invgatigiUon  at  Uie  NT  liu 
to  be  much  mord  min  of  the  fe^4ui  form  of  ibe  text 
belDR,  uid  the  patient  wmpiuiiClvt  study  _. 
set  forth  Uidr  Inlw-reUtlon   u>d  depeodeni: 

other  in  ■  clearar  ft-*-'--  •—  " " — 

other  time.  Uuch 
studfof  (beOT.bot) 
tHe  inllueaoe  of  the 


ipumtlve  study  ol  the  Oospele  h« 

-"   uhI  depeodentfi  upon  one  fcn- 

the  ordimrj-  reader  then  st  »nj- 

■nd  in  Ol«)i.  udrooosequenUT. 
the  lususge  of  Uic  NT 


o  individuals.  The  instances  noted  above  of  the 
use  of  Is  53",  Zee  13',  Ps  41'(Heb.  ">]  SS"  89*  (Heb.  ■), 
may  all  without  violence  be  interpreted  as  concrete 
illustrations  of  principles,  instead  of  being  r^^arded 
as  citations  of  specific  predictions  of  His  individual 
experience.  Jesus  saw  in  Himself  the  fulfilment  of 
all  that  belonged  to  the  life  of  conflict  whicii  must 
be  met  by  any  of  the  members  of  the  Kingdom  of 
bles-Mng,  and  of  all  that  belonged  to  the  work  of 
deliverance  of  the  people  from  those  habits  of  life 
which  en.ilaved  them,  and  which  might  render  them 
liable  to  re-enslaveiiietit  after  having  once  experi- 
enced some  relea-ie. 
The  view  thus  derived  Ironi  Uie  broul  considenClDn  of  the 

the  idof  of  (ullllment  lu  respect  to  the  OT  utt*nuiOM  Kid  tlicir 
relation  (i>  the  experiences  ol  Jtsus  ('iqw,  MC  26°^  db,  Mk  14«. 
Lk  411  21M,  jQ  isle  ifiK  1T13 ;  i.,r).ni>iti,  Mt  131< ;  i-VuvAnui.  Lk 
21X1 ;  ,ii„.  Lk  22^ ;  riAi*  Lk  1S31  2237,  Jn  ]»»).  Tbe  study  of 
these  paaiaga  givoi  U»  ida.  ol  the  conipletlon  of  tbe  Incom. 

K"  Ble.  the  ciilminsljon  of  u  process,  u  wu  the  case  In  tbe  use  of 
e  nnt  ol  Ibe  abovs  words  when  applied  to  the  Iaw.    E.g.  lit 

fully  than  sny  previous  nnemtlon  couU  have  done,  tiut  wilful 
blindnesa.  that  strirltuariDtueceptilnlity  desoibad  In  Is  6>.1°. 
Tbui  In  tbe  experience  of  Jeau*  He  thouriit  tliat  ootldDg  was  to 
be  licking  of  tM  element  of  nifferlnf  wbloh  was  the  lncll«pena- 
aUe  condition  of  Hli  eDtcrioE  Into  (bs  fulness  ol  power  needed  by 
thsUesriah.  Since  He  wasThe  One  who  ibould  pntsct  tbe  work 
lor  whkh  so  many  before  Him  had  h^ed  and  suffered.  H«  mart 
gain  His  power  In  tha  same  matlnd  u  tbey,  lor  the  very  nature 
of  ttalnn  made  Udl  a  necessity,  and  His  eipertence  must  (alHl 
thairs  by  taking  np  into  it  every  variety  known  by  them,  and 
1U1  out  to  complete  reaiimtion  every  ty^  of  HulfeTlnff  hy  iriilch 


:^h  inidy  hi 


I  when  tho  vocabulary  is  len  that  of 


dlsooveriia  of  recent  veus  among  the  papyri  ol  Egypt  liare 
glvan  u*  much  Insight  Into  (he  ordinary  Ureek  ol  the  period,  so 
that  many  word)  fonueriy  suppowd  to  belong  aidutively  to 
the  hXX  are  now  known  to  belong  to  the  everyday  language  ol 
the  market-pUce.  InveMigatknu  of  another  order  have  made 
us  better  noqualnted  than  before  with  the  vast  amount  ol 
literature  current  In  tbe  circles  of  Judaism,  only  a  small  portion 
of  which  is  oonttdned  in  the  Apocrypha  of  our  English  Bible. 
Tbe  varloui  Anocalypsn  in  particobr  eisrUd  an  Immense 
eratkin  to  which  our  Lord  belonged,  nnd 


loltb 


canbe  tr 


eondat  of  not  mora  than  a  word  or  two.  are  printed  in  undst 
type,  and  so  reveal  at  a  glanos  the  tact  that  there  are  traces  of 
tbeOTlntbepanage.  It  is  ver>'  striking  to  ran  through  the 
OospBls  in  TOch  a  lorm,  and  to  flnd  how  large  a  portion  o(  them, 
oomparallvely  speaking,  is  made  up  of  OT  phraseology.  A 
simihr  aipedlent  is  carried  out  in  the  TmentUti  Cenlurg  AT, 
eave  that  there  quotaUona  and  reminiscences  Ironi  the  Apoc- 
ryriia]  litaraluie  are  alM  hidkatad.  In  Weymouth's  tnuulstion, 
T&  ST  in  Modtm  Spueh,tbt  actual  quotations  from  the  OT 
are  also  ImUcaled  in  nwdal  type,  and  more  dearly  still  Uiese 
vniiona  wuices  are  Indicated  In  Wdiueker'i  Oerman  tranalstion 
ol  tb»  NT.    AH  these  are  Indications  ol  how  thoroughly  modem 


Siroes  that  have  moulded  any  gr 

""■SKsrsM.5^^ii 

onsandaddr 

^of" 

upon 

P^e?."  7iV^ncJS^  g^ 
tlut  the  large  and  broi 


evident  in  the  writings  of  tbe  Evangellsta.  Mark  and  ' 
make  little  use  ol  prophecy,  and  present  no  variation  Frot 
method  ol  Jou*.  Matthew  and  John  bad  muEh  more  ui 
OT  prophecy.    As  Orlentala,  they  also  would  naturally  to 


Lrdiffi- 

cultiea.  (o)  First  among  these  is  the  question  of 
tanguaqe.  It  is  now  generally  recognized  that  the 
languai^  our  Lord  spoke  was  Aramaic,  the  then 
current  colloquial  speech  of  Palestine.  This  is,  as  is 
well  known,  revealed  in  certain  expressions  in  that 
language  quoted  in  the  Gospels,  as,  for  example. 
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the  words  apon  the  Cross  and  those  spoken  at  the 
raising  of  Jairos'  daaghter.  The  fact  that  our 
Lord  commonly  spoke  Aramaic  implies,  of  coarse, 
that  all  the  reports  of  His  speeches  and  conversa- 
tions are  translations,  and  this  at  the  outset 
necessarily  complicates  the  question  we  wish  to 
investigate,  for  the  references  that  are  clearly 
obvious  to  the  OT  or  other  writings  may  be  the 
work  of  the  translator;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
many  traces  of  OT  language  present  in  the  original 
address  may  now  be  lost  sight  of.  It  b  a  further 
Question  whether  and  how  far  the  existing  Gospels 
depend  upon  an  Aramaic  original  or  originals. 
The  well-known  tradition,  deriv^  from  Papias,  that 
Matthew's  Gospel  was  originally  composed  in 
Aramaic,  has  been  taken  as  a  basis  for  various 
theories,  that  seek  to  account  for  existing  diver- 
gences among  the  Synoptics  by  the  supposition 
that  these  consist  of  different  translations  of  the 
same  original. 

(b)  The  second  difficulty  that  attaches  to  the 
preliminary  investigation  of  the  subject  is  as  to 
whether  our  Lord  Iitmself  quoted  from  the  original 
Hebrew  text  of  the  Oi,  or  from  the  Septuagint. 
A  knowledge  of  Hebrew  was  not  usual  among  the 
common  people,  and  in  the  synagogue  services  the 
reading  of  the  Hebrew  text  was  always  accom- 
panied by  that  of  an  Aramaic  paraphrase  ;*  but,  of 
course,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  in  any  one 
individual  case  a  knowledge  of  the  sacred  language 
might  not  in  some  way  have  been  acquired.  But 
the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the  Greek  version 
of  the  OT  was  that  most  commonly  in  use,  and 
the  majority  of  the  quotations  in  the  Gospels  are 
made  from  it.  Swete  has  pointed  out  that  the 
large  number  of  citations  common  to  the  three 
Synoptics,  or  to  two  of  them,  are  directly  taken 
from  the  LXX,  while  in  the  case  of  citations  that 
are  peculiar  to  one  Crospel  a  larger  proportion  show 
independence  of  the  LXX  text.  Some  of  these 
peculiar  instances  will  be  examined  in  detail  later 
u  this  article ;  but  a  carious  discovery  has  been 
made,  namely,  that  certain  quotations  contained 
in  the  Grospels  reveal  a  closer  agreement  with  Cod. 
A  than  with  any  other  existing  text  of  the  Greek 
OT — a  tendency  that  has  also  been  discovered  in 
the  writings  of  Josephus  and  of  Philo,  while  Swete 
also  points  out  that  there  is  an  *  occasional  tendency 
in  NT  quotations  to  support  Theodotion  against 
the  LXX'  {Introd,  to  the  OT  in  Greek,  p.  395). 
It  would  thus  appear  that  the  NT  writers  may 
have  employed  a  form  of  text  different  from  that 
of  the  Lax  as  now  known  to  us  in  what  we  reckon 
its  best  textual  form ;  but  whether,  of  course,  this 
is  only  a  peculiarity  of  the  writer  or  was  also  the 
form  of  text  familiar  to  and  used  by  our  Lord 
Himself,  is  impossible  to  decide. 

An  interefltinff  illustration  of  our  Lord's  apparent  intimate 
•oqnaintance  with  the  LXX,  where  that  differs  from  the  Hebrew, 
is  tAven  by  Dr.  Horton  in  the  case  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs. 
In  Pr  91s  there  is  a  long  addition  in  the  LXX  text  to  that  of  the 
ordinary  Hebrew,  the  latter  part  of  which  runs  as  follows : 
'For  he  hath  forsaken  the  ways  of  his  vinejurd,  and  gone 
Mtny  in  the  paths  of  his  field;  for  he  walketh  through  a 
desert  without  water  (3i«T«^iuir«i  it'  ktx^^w  ipiin^)^  and  over  a 
land  that  is  set  in  thirsty  places;  and  with  his  hands  he 
nthereth  that  which  is  witiiout  fruit'  The  phrase  used  above 
for '  through  a  desert  without  water '  is  that  employed  in  the 
deKiiptlon  of  the  conduct  of  the  unclean  spirit  in  our  Lord's 
pvabfe  fai  Mt  12«s.  Again,  hi  Pr  4U  the  LXX,  instead  of  'Let 
viem  not  depart  ftrom  thine  eyes,'  reads  'in  order  that  thy 
fountains  may  not  fail  Uiee,'  using  a  metaphor  which  recurs 
frequently  in  the  pages  of  the  book  (see  18^  U^  iqS),  and  is 
frequently  employed  oy  our  Lord  Himself  in  His  language  with 
ref^ienoe  to  the  *  water  of  life '  (cf .  Jn  73*^,  and  what  is  said  of 
that  passftge  belowX 

(c)  The  third  difficulty  is  that  which  attaches  to 

*  It  baa  been  thought  that  a  trace  of  this  Aramaic  paraphrase 
of  Pr  16S7,  which  uses  the  expression  '  mammon  of  unrighteous- 
DiM,'  may  be  found  in  our  Ix)rd's  use  of  the  phrase,  Lk  16^ 
(n«  BspfM,  m.  Tii.  [1888]  p.  112). 


the  method  of  the  Evangelists  in  reporting  our  Lord's 
sayings.  For  instance,  in  Lk  n^-  so  our  Lord  says 
that  no  sign  shall  be  given  to  the  men  of  His  own 
generation  save  the  sign  of  Jonah  ;  'for  even,*  He 
adds,  '  as  Jonah  became  a  sien  unto  the  Ninevite.s, 
so  shall  also  the  Son  of  Alan  be  to  this  genera- 
tion .  .  .  the  men  of  Nineveh  shall  stand  up  in 
the  judgment  with  this  generation  and  shall  con- 
demn it:  for  thev  repented  at  the  preaching  of 
Jonah,  and  behold  a  greater  than  Jonah  is  here.* 
It  b  obvious  that  in  Lk.'s  understanding  of  the 
saying  the  parallel  between  Jonah  and  Christ  is 
that  of  the  preacher  of  righteousness,  and  the  result 
that  his  preaching  had  upon  his  hearers  ;  but  when 
we  turn  to  the  parallel  in  Mt  12*®,  we  find  the  sign 
distinctly  given  as  the  fact  of  Jonah's  being  three 
days  and  nights  in  the  maw  of  the  sea-monster, 
and  as  a  parallel  with  the  Son  of  Man's  being  three 
days  and  three  nights  in  the  heart  of  the  earth. 
But  the  close  of  tne  passage  is  the  same  as  that 
given  by  Lk.,  so  that  it  seems  pretty  certain  that 
this  fantastic  and  allegorical  interpretation  was 
not  due  to  our  Lord  Himself,  but  to  the  Evangelist, 
a  fact  that  is  made  the  more  probable  by  the  con- 
sideration that  He  seems  never  to  have  ninted  at 
His  resurrection  except  to  the  immediate  circle  of 
His  disciples.  Another  instance  is  to  be  found  in 
Mk  7*^' "  and  its  parallel  in  Mt  15"-  •,  where  Mk. 
in  the  explanation  of  the  custom  of  Corban  makes 
our  Lord  say,  *  Ye  no  longer  suffer  him  to  do  aught 
for  his  father  or  his  mother,'  while  Mt.  says,  *  He 
shall  not  honour  his  father  (or  his  mother).'  A 
further  study  of  these  two  parallel  passages  will 
also  reveal  the  fact  that  a  passage  from  Isaiah 
quoted  in  each  of  them  has  a  different  connexion 
m  each  Evangelist,  and  that  either  considerable 
freedom  must  have  been  used  in  reporting  our  Lord's 
words,  or  the  Evangelists  have  themselves  intro- 
duced the  passage  as  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 
The  well-known  method  of  Mt.,  in  particular,  of 
introducing  OT  passages  as  illustrative  of  incidents 
in  our  Lord's  history  or  as  explicative  of  His 
teaching,  makes  it  the  more  difficult  in  the  case  of 
the  First  Gospel  to  feel  certain  when  we  have  our 
Lord's  own  words  and  when  the  sayings  are  at- 
tributable to  the  writer. 

3.  How  JeBUB  learned  to  know  the  OT.— Jewish 
boys  were  from  their  earliest  years  made  familiar 
with  the  contents  of  the  OT,  particularly  with  the 
books  of  the  Law  (see  Boyhood,  and  Education). 
They  were  not  only  taught  to  commit  many  pass- 
ages to  memory,  but  there  seems  to  have  oeen  a 
pretty  widespread  knowledge  of  reading.  While 
the  primary  steps  in  such  education  were  no  doubt 
earned  out  in  the  home,  there  is  pretty  clear  testi- 
mony that  everywhere  schools  for  at  least  ele- 
mentary education  were  established.  Within  the 
home  circle  also  children  were  accustomed  from  a 
very  early  age  to  obser\'e  certain  practices  enjoined 
by  the  Law,  e.g,  the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath,  fast- 
ing on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  the  simpler  forms 
of  prayer,  and  grace  at  meals.  Boys  at  least,  as 
soon  as  they  could  walk  the  requisite  distance, 
were  required  to  be  present  at  the  chief  festivals 
in  the  Temple,  and  in  particular  were  bound  to 
observe  the  Feast  of  Tal^macles.  At  the  earliest 
manifestation  of  manhood's  estate  bein^  reached, 
the  full  observance  of  the  Law  was  enjomcd  upon 
the  youth,  and,  consequently,  our  Lord's  appear- 
ance in  the  Temple  at  the  age  of  twelve  is  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  regular  practice  of  the  time. 
On  this  occasion  the  boy  Jesus  gained  His  first 
insight  into  the  Temple  worship.  Whether  He 
returned  at  all,  or  frequently,  during  His  youth  and 
early  manhood,  to  the  Holy  City,  we  have  no  means 
of  ascertaining ;  but  in  Nazareth  He  would  seem 
to  have  been  a  constant  attender  at  the  synago^e 
services,  for  such  is  noted  in  the  Gospels  as  being 
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His  pracliuo ;  and  whan  He  Teturned  to  the  town, 
after  Hix  pablic  ministry  had  hegiin,  it  woa  nut 
His  presence  in  the  BynngoEue  that  Burpriaed  Hia 
fellow- to nnsmen,  but  tbo  reaming  of  one  u'hom 
thej'  bod  previouHl^  regarded  oa  an  ordinary  com- 
rade. In  tlie  Hervices  of  the  eynagogne  He  would 
be  familiar  not  onlv  with  the  recognized  reading 
of  the  Law  in  accordonee  with  the  prescribed  prae- 
tice  and  order,  and  may  even  have  ueen  frequently 
■called  upon  in  His  youth  to  ruad,  but  in  the 
chief  Sabbath  service  He  would  also  become 
familiar  with  pasaages  read  from  the  Prophets. 
These  might  be  clioiien  at  will  by  the  appointed 
reader,  a  practice  of  which  Jeaua  probably  availed 
Himaeif  (Lk  4").  _  The  Scriptures  were  not  only 
read  in  these  serviceB,  but  were  paraphrased  into 
the  popular  language  of  the  people.  It  is  uncer- 
tain whether  the  interpreter  was  a  fixed  official, 
or  whether  his  function  was  left  ojwn  to  be  under- 
taken by  any  competent  member  of  tlie  congre- 
Sation.  It  in  at  least  permtHsible  to  think  that 
esuB  may  Himaeif  have  played  this  part  many 
1  the  quiet  of  the  Nazaretli  synagogue,  « 
»  of  Hia  ■ 


by  the  exquiaite  appropriateness  of  His  language 
have  already  shown  mmself  capable  of  making 
the  word  of  Gkid  an  attractive  mesBage  to  the  com- 
mon people.  Thie  is  at  leaat  a  possible  fancy,  and 
if  it  ifl  true,  it  would  form  on  excellent  training 
for  His  subsequent  service  aa  a  deeper  interpreter 
of  the  inner  meaning  of  both  Law  and  Prophets. 

It  is  almost  certain  that  oar  Lord  would  have 
another  advantage  in  gaining  a  familiar  know- 
ledge of  the  OT.  and  in  enablmg  Him  to  use  that 
knowledge  for  the  beneRt  of  Hu  countrymen,  the 
advantage,  namely,  of  being  familiar  with  another 
language  that  was  then  the  common  speech  of  the 
civilixed  world,  namely,  Greek.  The  LXX  was, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  the  Bible  most  generally 
used  by  the  Jewish  conimanity,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  Jesns  Himself  read  it.  In  any  case, 
if  He  could  speak  Greek  (see  art.  LANGUAGE  OP 
Christ),  He  would  liave  the  immense  advantage 
that  belongs  to  any  one  who  grows  up  able  to 
speak  and  think  in  two  languages  almost  indiffer- 
ently. It  seemt)  as  if  the  condition  of  afl'airs  then 
prevalent  in  Palestine  was  similar  to  that  which 
exists  in  many  jMUta  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
or  in  Wales,  at  the  present  moment.  The  people 
will  always  read  a  book  like  the  Bible  by  prefer- 
ence in  their  own  tongue,  and  its  language  will 
naturally  be  most  familiar  to  them  in  that  form, 
bnt  they  can  at  will  translate  it  into  English. 
though  that  English  may  not,  and  very  likely  will 
not.  agree  verbally  ititb  the  version  in  use.  Some 
such  nrocesn  as  this  may  account  fur  many  vari- 
ants that  are  found  in  the  Greek  quotations  from 
the  OT  in  the  pages  of  the  NT.  Bat  the  alacrity 
thus  attained  in  mental  protesses  and  in  the  rapid 
change,  not  only  from  the  idiom  of  one  speech  to 
that  of  another,  bat  also  from  the  mental  atmo- 
sphere of  one  to  thai  of  another,  is  a  great  educa- 
tion, and  helps  the  man  with  a  natural  gift  as  a 
teacher  to  develop  his  inborn  genius  in  directions 
very  valuable  for  those  he  has  to  t«ach. 

4.  Jean*  M  Interppeter  of  the  OT,— Having  now 
seen  how  Jesus  acquired  His  knowledge  of  the  OT 
Scriptures,  the  next  matter  of  importance  is  to 
discover  how  He  attained  to  His  position  as  on 
interpreter  of  them.  There  wai  a  class  of  official 
interpreters,  and  neither  by  training  nor  by  per- 
sonal claim  did  He  belong  to  this  section.  Vet 
His  methods  of  interpretation  created  far  more 
surprise  among  His  liearers  than  did  the  teaching 
of  tile  orthodox  and  recognixed  men  of  learning. 
It  was  not  only  that  His  methods  possesi^  the 
charm  of  novelty,  but  that  they  enablet!  the  people 
to  feel  thot  for  tlie  firut  time  their  Scriptures  had 
liecome  a  new  and  living  book,  which  no  longer 
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jiressed  upon  their  aoiils  like  a  heavy  burden,  but 
Itself  enabled  them  to  bear  life's  greatest  loniis. 
He  became,  therefore,  n  popular  interpreter  of  the 
Book  to  the  weary  heart  of  humanity  ;  while  He 
became,  on  the  other  hand,  a  hated  teacher  to  the 
privile^d  class,  who  felt  tlieir  proteasiun  endan- 
gered both  by  His  methods  and  by  the  reception  they 
met  with  at  the  liands  of  the  crowd.  He  regarded 
the  OT  with  much  more  real  reverence  than  did 
the  scribes,  and,  indeed.  He  spoke  of  it  in  a  way 
that  might  almost  sound  extravagant  in  its  prai-se, 
but  He  also  treatod  its  message  with  a  freedom 
that  was  surprising,  and  broke  through  the  husk 
of  the  letter  till  He  found  for  men  the  strength 
and  the  sweetness  of  the  kernel  tliey  bad  not 
before  tostad, 

(a)  The  great  Ideat  that  were  reffjilative  of  the 
OT  revelaiton  were  also  those  which  guided  the 
conduct  and  practice  of  onr  Lord,  ideas  that  were 
central  to  His  thinking,  and  loyalty  to  which  He 
demanded  not  only  from  all  His  followers,  but 
from  the  peoplewho  themselves  professed  to  rever- 
ence them.  The  OT  idea  of  righteousness  of  con- 
duct as  consisting  in  both  outward  obedience  to 
the  ceremonial  oMervance  of  the  Law  and  inward 
obedience  to  its  spiritual  precepts,  were  the  two 
points  round  which  His  own  teaching  and  practice 
ap[iear  to  have  centred.  It  was  this,  we  are  told  (Mt 
3"),  that  led  Him  to  undergo  tlie  ceremony  of  bap- 
tism at  the  hands  of  John,  as  it  was  tliis  also  that 
on  more  than  one  occasion  made  Him  quote  the 
great  spiritual  commandments  of  the  Law  as  con- 
taining within  themselves  the  secret  of  eternal  life. 

(A)  It  is  not,  of  course,  possible  to  judge  fully 
from  the  scanty  references  preserved  in  t!ie  Gospels 
oa  to  how  far  our  Lord  employed  the  histories  of 
the  OT  to  illnstrat«  His  teaching ;  but  inasmuch 
as  we  have  no  material  other  than  these  upon  which 
to  form  a  judgment,  we  must  examine  the  records 
that  we  possess.  The  difficulty  is  increased,  more- 
over, by  our  uncertainty  as  to  when  the  statements 
are  clearly  those  of  the  Master  Himself,  and  when 
they  are  due  to  the  editing  liand  of   the  Evan- 

Bood  (Mt  ilsmTik  IT"'.). 

tionof  the  (utura  higlory  o(  — . 

Id  the  middla  or  the  vrtat  mpocalyptlc  pfusa^,  which  is 
than  nkriy  to  fanvg  £«n  mach  influenivd  by  l«tf  r  idcn 
rnore  alUnd  thu  muiy  section*  ol  the  Gcapel.  As  Lk.  r 
Che  relcrenoe.  it  It  contained  In  a.  Ibort  sMtlon  □(  twch 
UiE  dildplea  that  tollom  upon  ■  quntlon  uked  hy  the 
■eea;  bnt  ICiiiiecUDn  which  iUbo  bun  upon  II  the  impn 

ipooiii™*,  »ncl  nuy  be  a  |ia«i|n  extr 

from  what  the  pment  writer  regards  ai 
collection  oI  the  n>-ing»  al  Jeuu,  i.f.  Hi 
about  the  Future.    Apocaiypee  was  po  latuuMw  hiuiiu  u,  ,,Lvi-«' 

upon  Hia  conCeniporaried.  tlut  It  Heniii  more  than  likely  thai 

that  which  in  form  and  BubflanLV  nioat  readily  Fell  in  with 
ourrenC  wuceptiona.     Such  a  mlledion  ot  ■aj'ingi  al«  best 

appein  In  ttit  flnC  three  Ooapela,  and  may  alH  lie  behind  fit. 
I^ul'*  well-known  panmerx  in  tbe  Epp.  to  the  ThcHalonlinii, 
II  the  theory  heto  sumtoted  it  a  found  one,  that  collection  o( 
our  Lonl'i  nyin|t<  wauld  be  in  the  hand*  not  only  al  St.  Faal, 
bnt  probably  bIhi  o(  hla  mrreipondenla ;  and  conneqoently  hii 
Unffuaoe  and  ImaAery  would  not  only  be  fiiinllliir  and  ijitel- 
IlitMe,  but  would  have  the  authority  ol  Chriit  behind  It.  In 
£e  parallel  paiBKe  in  Lk..  abo> 
the  reterence  to  NmUi  b  mfMTnr 
late  Iff  Bodom  I  ' 
by  our  Lord  when  ji 
that  rejectsd  Ulm. 


extnulfd  l>y  th 

* inoet  probawj  n 

I  apocalyptic  utte 


lO'i).    In 


added  to 

,___._.,., ,  ,_  the  history  ol  Lot.  and  the 

UK  CitlH  ol  the  l>laln  ii  ainiln  releired  to 

lam  Uut  In  the  t^nal  .'udRmfiil  it 
Sodom  than  for  them  {Mt  10»  1 IM, 


_.ocordlnKloMtl2«.  Durl 

ol  Jonah'i  being  awaltowed  by  the  wa-monirter,  bi 
inrallel  in  Lk.  we  ihould  Jud^e  that  the  referenct 
only  to  Jonah's  preachinir  and  the  eubpequent  rei 
theHlnevltei([.kl|-'n 

AH  the  BynopUr.  <Mt  12^.  SIk  2»".,  Lk  OH )  eant 
eaa,  to  an  Inciifent  in  the  lile  ol  David,  lii.  hii  ealin 
brtad.  and,  aCMrding  to  Mk.  and  Lk.,  his  ntariag 
ODinpaiilona.  The  sixonnt  ot  Mk.  hain  peculiar  ditf 
uuch  as  'Abialhor'  is  given  u  tbe  name  ol  the  pi 
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theOTni 


.    Tn  Elljih  the  prophel 


< '  Ahtnielccli '  (Me 


tint  EllJiiU  murt  be  the  jirecunop  ot  Uic  Htssiab  <ft  docCrirc 
tDaadeil  on  Hal  f),  our  Lord  repUu  that  the  advent  Dl 
Elijah  hu  almdy  Uksn  pliuie— k  lUtemenl  vhlch  in  on«  con* 
ncxion  (UC  11")  ti  directlj  nfgrred  by  Jeiua  In  its  fuLflJment 
to  Jotm  Uw  Bftptirt,  obenu  h)  uotber  plue  (Ut  ITU)  thlt 
IntflTpratktloti  v  irivHi  by  the  Brangelin  himselL  Another 
rehnnoa  to  Iha  hbtoiy  of  Uia  mud  pnftmt  I*  tbkt  U>  hia  viail 
to  tha  widow  ot  Sldon  In  the  tlma  of  tha  gnti  tunioe  (Ut 
4>K ),  where  aln  ui  UIiutnUoD  la  tkkan  from  EUiOiil'ii  clcuis- 

aof  Nhidiui  the  Sjrlan.  In  the  fonnar  ni—ne  Uiera  la  ■Riin 
ven«we  fnnD  tlw  OT  H  totba  lansUlof  ths  niiod  ot  (uninc. 
Iba  taUcr  two  pMauei  oobut  In  the  addma  In  Iha  irnuogue 
-of  Nwuatfa,  tor  which,  ol  oosne,  wa  have  onlr  tha  uthonty  ol 
Uc ;  but  hiberait  probaUUty  li  in  favour  ot  our  Lonf  a  ualne 


(ha  Evangetlit 

Lwice  ref  f  m:d  to  in  the 
'       ioiluioe  1>  the 

t  S»,  Lk  12"). 
Df  the  vUt  of 


The  Klc,  ..  „ 

-OoainlH,  and  that  in  worda  of  Chribt.    The  Qret 
unfavourable  comwrison  between  the  (pie 
monamb  and  the  beauty  of  tha  Oeld  Save 
Tlje  MQOnd  occaoian  ii  ue  relerebca  to  the ' 

Ihm    ^rma^a    g^    tfa*    SOaUl '     t/0    Uu   QOCirt   of    ODJlNDUn,    UH     Uie 

"  '      "       Solonuw  1*  bete,' 

a  prophela  at  the 

in  the  pathetic  lament  over 
n  He  i^,  U  IV*,  while  a 
d  bi  tbe  immediately  pre- 
odins  Tarw«  In  Mt.  -a  pawaae,  howoTar,  that  in  fraught  with 
peoullar  dUAcultiaa.  The  whole  aectlon  ii  that  which  eonUln* 
the  woei  uttered  tgidut  tbe  aeribes  and  PharUets,  and  beara 

Bnf't 

ontalned  In  Mt  2S»f, 

■       ■  ■  I'buildlhe 

tl^htenui. 

.  . „-  ..im  proceed!  la  a  prophecy  <^  what  U  to  buiiRn 

laiflT  to  further  witneaca  that  wUI  be  init,  and  of  their  Ql- 
beabnent:  tbeyare  to  b*  soourted  and  petwcoted  trom  city 
to  d^— an  obvloui  rdarence  to  tbe  treatment  of  tbe  early 
ChrMu  mlHlonariee,  and,  in  all  Ilkdibood,  wHb  the  knowledge 
of  their  hte  before  Iba  wiiter'a  mind.    The  ooneluiion  ot  the 

1 n-  apeaka  et  the  ludrment  that  la  to  coma  upon  tbe  men 

ol  that  nneratlan  tor  all  Ihe  blood  ibad  ontbeearOi,  from  that 
of  -Abel  the  righteooi  unto  tbe  blood  of  Zaeharkh,  aon  of 
Htfafihkh.  whom  TB  Blew  between  tbe  Hnctoaiy  and  the  altal-.' 
It  ta  Tan-  dUBoDlt  to  delude  what  ia  meant  b{y  Ihlii  last  reference, 
Um  iopiHead  original  pa—ge  (3  Ch  Ml)  havlni  a  dlSerent 
name  br  tbe  father  ot  Zachariah  {aee  Buiciiun).  In  John'a 
Gospel  there  la  ■  nference  W*)  to  the  braien  aeipent  raUcd 

Sadduaee  our  Loid  ihowi  Hla  a«)UBlntanca  with  the  paasago  in 
the  lile  of  Moms  that  relatei  the  reielaUon  at  the  burning  buah 
<)lkIS«). 


atqnt. _. 

tbat  He  wfts  abk  ..    __..^.__,    __      

from  what  one  mielit  consider  remote  and 
likely  incidents  in  the  national  utary.  We  must 
remember  aluo  that  He  ivas  not  dealing  with 
historical  quextioni  in  Kb  teaching,  and  that  all 
references  to  these  are  purely  caKual.  He  seemx 
to  have  accepted  the  liintoiy  as  it  stood  recorded, 
imd  not  to  have  dealt  with  it  in  any  critical  sjiirit ; 
for  what  concerned  Him  most  wa«  it«  npiritual 
signiGcance.  and  this  He  (xiuld  liest  nhow  hy 
Accepting  the  narrativea  aa  tliey  stood  in  the 
reoognized  Scripture. 

(c)  It  is  of  extreme  intereft  t«  diirover.  if  we 
can,  tehal  books  of  the  OT  Jfsus  turned  to  iHth  the 
gnatat  inlerat  andnfferlum.  So  far  a^  the  avail- 
able evidence  is  concerned,  it  would  ^eein,  as  we 
might  expect,  that  tlie  writings  whicii  were  most 
familiar  to  Him  were  thotie  in  whicli  the  spirit  of 
the  prophetA  reached  its  hiphent  level,  and  on 
which  UJH  countrymen  and  fellow-relif^onistH  had 
moat  perfectly  matured  their  own  spiritual  life— 
BDch  hooks  as  Isaiah,  (he  PxalniK,  and  that  most 
apirituBJ  setting  forth  of  the  Law.  Che  Book  of 
Deuteronomy.  There  in  another  of  the  propheta 
— in  aU  likelihood  a  native  of  Galilee,  where  our 


Lord  Himself  was  brought  up — who  seems  ta  have 
inQuenced  His  thought  and  teaching  not  a  little, 
viz.  Hosea.  Out  of  u»e  39  books  wliieh  conipoae  the 
OT,  14  are  directly  quoted  by  Jesna  in  the  records 
we  pusnese.  These  are  Gen.,  Ex.,  Lev.,  Num., 
Dent.,  Sara.-Kings,  Ps.,Is.,  Jer.,  Dan.,  Hoa.,  Zecb., 
Malaclii  His  ^tiuulftr  interent  in  Deut.  is  shown 
in  thefactlhatin  the  narrativeof  the  Temptation  all 
the  quotations  witti  which  He  meets  the  assaults  of 
Sataji  are  taken  from  that  book  ;  and  wlien  He 
declares  the  easence  of  the  Law  to  ijiquireri- who 
ask  for  it,  He  invuriablv  states  it  in  the  Dcutero- 
nomic  form.  Posragea  rrom  the  Psalms  were  ap- 
parently not  only  frequently  upon  Hia  lips,  bat  He 
used  their  language  on  various  occasions  to  describe 
the  real  sigriihcnQce  of  His  missioD,  an  when  He 
reten  (Mt  21''ll)  to  the  'stone  which  the  builders 
rejected'  as  being  significant  of  Himself,  and  ho 
consecrated  the  pajwage  to  the  later  uwige  of  the 
Church,  That  He  used  tlie  Psalms  to  strengthen 
His  own  spiritual  life,  is  pretty  clear  from  various 
instances  in  His  recorded  language  of  tlieir  phrase- 
ology underlying  His  own  forms  of  t-xpreasion  ;  but 
most  clearly  from  Hia  words  ujion  the  cross,  where 
it  seems  that  one  of  the  Pstilms,  the  22nd,  was  the 
subject  of  His  reflexion  in  that  supreme  hour.  Of 
the  prophet  Isaiah  He  evidentlj'  mode  frequent 
use,  Actoniing  to  the  narrative  in  Lk.  (4'"),  His 
ministry  opened  with  an  appropriation  and  int«T. 
pretation  of  the  creat  passage  in  la  61,  which  is 
elsewhere  (Mt  11°)  employed  as  part  of  the  proof 
that  He  Himself  ia  carrying  out  the  Messianic  pro- 
gramme. If  the  reference  to  the  'keys  ot  the 
kingdom  of  heaven'  (Mt  IQ")  be  authentic,  the 

tihrase  prol«bly  tomes  from  another  pnsMige  in 
Kaiah  [22=°),  which  reads,  '  The  key  of  tbe  house  of 
David  will  I  lay  upon  his  shoulder,  and  he  shall 
open  and  none  shall  shut,  and  be  shall  abut  and 
none  shall  ojien.'  In  tha  case  of  Hosea  it  is  not 
only  that  the  suggestive  words  from  S"  are  twice 
quoted  (Mt  «»  12^),  but  that  the  words  in  y-hivh 
He  is  accustomed  to  speak  of  His  resurrection  are 
also  found  in  Hos  6'.  Hosea  ia  a  prophet  who  is 
fond  of  parables,  and  some  of  his  illustrations  from 
nature  are  those  also  employed  by  Jesus ;  t.q. 
husbandry  (Hos  10'-),  grajie  culture  ( U'),  ttie 
llowersof  thelield(lO'),  thechaD'on  tbe  threshing- 
floor  (iS*  i  see,  further,  ExpT  x.  [18«B]  p.  281).  It 
is  very  remarkable  that  the  Wisdom  literature  of 
the  OT  should  not  be  directly  quoted  by  Jesus,  and 
that,  in  particular,  there  should  be  no  sjiecific  quota- 
tion from  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  though  it  wdl  be 
shown  in  a  later  section  of  this  article  tliat  much 
of  it«  language  iinds  an  echo  in  His  teaching.  We 
shall  find,  loo,  traces  of  the  later  Wisdom  lileratare 
in  the  words  of  Jesus,  who  came  Himself  to  be 
regarded  as  the  incarnate  Wisdom. 

{d)  Jcfiii'  altitude  to  riirrtnl  modtm  of  interpre- 
tniion. — The  teaching  of  Jeeus  was  recognized  by 
His  contemporaries  as  being  diflerent  in  character 
from  that  ol  the  scribes ;  yet  He  employed,  to  Hime 
extent,  the  same  methods.  He  based  His  teaching 
upon  that  of  the  OT,  which  He  interpreted  not 
in  their  manner,  but  on  authoritative  lines  of  His 
own.  The  objections  that  He  urged  against  the 
curreit  modes  of  interpretation  were  that  they  hid 
under  an  accumulation  of  worthless  tradition  the 
real  truths  which  the  Divine  word  wan  designed  to 
teach  ;  while  His  own  method,  in  the  first  place, 
made  clear  the  meaning  of  the  original  utterance ; 
and,  secondly,  interpreted  it  in  a  clearer  and  fuller 
manner  to  those  whom  He  addressed.  His  method 
of  dealing  with  current  interpretation  can  best  be 
studied  in  the  records  of  His  controversies  with 
His  opponents.  For  example,  they  based  their 
teachings  on  divorce  on  the  permission  given  in 
the  Ijiw  of  Moses ;  Jesus  goes  beliind  it  to  tbe 
narrative  of  the  Creation,  and  shows  how  hunband 
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and  wife  were  destined  to  be  one  higher  and  dis- 
tinct unity  from  the  very  beginning.  This  note 
of  idealism  and  spirituality  is  manifest  in  all  our 
Lord's  teaching,  and  marks  it  out  as  distinct  from 
the  verbal  trifling  of  His  contemporaries.  He 
was  not  afraid  to  tell  some  of  those  who  prided 
themselves  on  the  subtlety  of  their  argument  that 
they  were  in  error,  and  unable  to  understand  those 
very  Scriptures  which  they  professed  to  interpret 
(Mt  222»,  Mk  122*-  «7).  In  His  judgment  many  of  those 
who  were  the  professional  interpretei's  of  Scripture 
were  doing  more  harm  than  good  by  their  methods. 
*Ye  have  made  void  the  word  (or  law)  of  God 
because  of  youi*  tradition '  (Mt  15*,  Mk  7^*),  He  said, 
meaning  tnat  what  they  considered  to  be  an  im- 
provement upon  the  original  commandment  was 
so  contrary  to  its  spirit  as  absolutely  to  make  of 
none  effect  its  purpose.  But  in  the  case  of  His 
own  teaching,  however  revolutionary  it  mi^ht  at 
first  sight  appear,  He  claimed  that  it  constituted 
a  fulfilment  of  the  Law  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  He 
asserted  that  loyal  obedience  to  the  command- 
ments, both  in  act  and  precept,  would  be  the 
ground  of  advancement  in  the  Kingdom  of  heaven 
(Mt  5"*  **).  There  is  even  a  stronger  passage  in 
the  same  Gospel,  where  our  Lord  is  represented  as 
enjoining  upon  His  disciples  observance  of  all  the 
precepts  taught  by  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  since 
they  are  the  legitimate  successors  of  Moses  (Mt 
23^) ;  but  the  whole  passage  in  which  the  words 
occui*  shows  considerable  traces  of  the  influence  of 
later  ideas,  and  can  scarcely  be  pressed  into  the 
service  of  a  definite  statement  of  Christ's  own 
personal  teaching.  There  may  be  in  it  a  trace  of 
Jewish  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  letter  of  the 
Law ;  but  the  immediate  context,  in  which  the 
Phfurisees  are  most  severely  criticised,  proves  that 
the  prejudice,  if  it  existed  at  all  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer,  cannot  have  gone  very  deep,  and  we  may 
be  justified  in  seeing  in  the  words  at  least  an 
accurate  reflexion  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  in  this 
matter.  If  we  may  so  regard  it,  it  is  then  clear 
that  He  had  the  very  highest  estimate  of  the 
spiritual  and  ethical  teaching  of  the  OT,  and  ob- 
jected only  to  such  interpretation  of  it  as  obscured 
its  meaning  or  altered  its  emphasis. 

(e)  We  now  turn  to  the  very  important  and  some- 
what difficult  section  of  our  suoject  which  deals 
with  ChriaVs  discussion  or  use  of  special  passages 
in  the  OT,  The  first  passage  in  which  we  meet 
this  is  in  the  narrative  of  the  Temptation.  This 
is,  of  course,  a  pictorial  representation  of  an  in- 
ward struggle,  which  must  have  been  related  to  His 
disciples  in  the  parabolic  form  in  which  we  now 
possess  the  story.  But  it  is  nevertheless  extremely 
important  to  find  Him  reverting  time  and  again 
to  that  one  book  in  the  OT  (Deut.)  which  we  have 
already  discovered  was  one  of  His  favourites.  In 
its  highest  spiritual  te€u;hing  He  seems  to  have 
found  the  best  antidote  against  the  poison  of  the 
evil  suggestions  that  reached  Him  from  the  current 
conception  as  to  the  Messianic  Kingdom  preva- 
lent among  His  contemporaries,  and  which  also 
affected  even  the  inner  circle  of  His  disciples.  In 
following  the  course  of  the  First  Gospel,  we  next 
come  upon  the  long  series  of  teachings  contained 
in  the  so-called  *  Sermon  on  the  Mount,*  and  there 
(5^)  the  first  passage  to  be  considered  is  that  which 
consists  of  a  condemnation  of  quotations  from 
Ex.  and  Deut.  where  the  old  Law  had  spoken 
of  killing.  Jesus  interprets  its  meaning  as  signi- 
fying an  attitude  of  the  inward  temper  rather 
than  an  outward  act,  and,  according  to  the  form 
in  which  the  saying  has  reached  us,  increases  the 
severity  of  the  judgment  in  proportion  to  the  con- 
tempt shown  in  the  expression  of  inward  hatred 
usecf  against  a  brother.  Here  again,  however, 
the  whole   nature   of  the  expressions  employed 


seems  to  point  toward  a  colouring  of  this  original 
saying  under  the  influence  of  a  later  Christian 
tradition ;  and  it  is  probably  a  narrowed  and  in- 
tensified form  of  some  simpler  word  of  Jesus  which 
the  early  Christian  community  edited  in  such  a 
way  as  to  contain  a  severe  and  solemn  warning 
against  careless  speech — a  fault  which,  as  is  evident 
both  from  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistle  of  James  (3^'^' 
411. 12)^  ^a^  sadly  prevalent.  In  the  same  passage 
of  Mt.  (5")  we  nave  the  first  reference  to  Gehenna, 
a  word  which  occurs  frequently  in  the  records  of  our 
Lord's  teaching.  This  name  for  the  place  of  pun- 
ishment of  the  dead  had  become  familiar  in  the 
literature  of  later  Judaism,  meeting  us  frequently, 
for  instance,  in  the  Book  of  Enoch  (see  27^  84^ 
90^).  A  similar  elevation  and  intensification  of 
the  law  of  purity  is  found  in  vv.^-»^.  In  Mt  5^ 
we  have  quotations  from  Num.  and  Deut.  with 
reference  to  false  swearing.  Here,  in  interpreting 
the  passage,  Jesus  goes  much  further  than  the 
precept  of  the  older  Law,  and  inculcates  such 
perfect  truthfulness  as  not  to  necessitate  any  form 
of  oath.  Again  we  are  reminded  of  the  Epistle  of 
James  (5^^),  so  that  we  feel  ourselves  in  the  atmo- 
sphere^ of  the  early  Christian  assemblies.  But 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  statement,  sub- 
stantially as  we  find  it,  being  attributed  to  Jesus. 
Such  teaching  had  already  been  given  in  Judaism, 
and  a  close  parallel  is  found  in  Sir  23^'^^  in  the 
course  of  which  we  read  :  '  Accustom  not  thy  mouth 
to  an  oath,  and  be  not  accustomed  to  the  naming 
of  the  Holy  One.  A  man  of  many  oaths  shall  be 
filled  with  iniquity,  and  the  scourge  shall  not 
depart  from  his  house.'  In  the  book  of  the  Slav- 
onic Enoch  also  (48^)  the  sons  of  Enoch  are  taught 
not  to  swear  by  heaven,  by  earth,  or  by  any  other 
creature.  The  next  citation  deals  with  the  law  of 
retaliation  (v.'B),  and  here  again  the  interpreter 
goes  even  further,  and  practically  reverses  the 
theory  of  the  OT.  In  place  of  exacting  an  equiva-* 
lent  for  any  injury.  He  definitely  inculcates  the 
principle  of  rendering  voluntary  service  where 
unreasonable  exaction  nas  already  been  practised. 
To  the  next  quotation  (v.^)  no  direct  parallel  can 
be  discovered,  the  nearest  equivalent  to  the  senti- 
ment, *  Hate  thine  enemy,'  being  Dt  23*  '  Thou 
shalt  not  seek  their  peace  nor  their  prosperity  all 
thy  days  for  ever ' ;  so  that  we  are  compelled  to 
assume  that  the  form  of  the  word  here  quoted  by 
Jesus  either  represents  some  traditional  form  of 
the  Law  which  nas  not  been  otherwise  preserved, 
or  that  it  embodies  in  a  succinct  form  an  idea  that 
had  hardened  itself  into  ordinary  practice. 

In  the  eulogy  of  John  the  Baptist,  reported  in 
Mt  11,  Jesus  is  represented  as  quoting  the  passage 
in  Mad  3^  with  reference  to  His  great  predecessor. 
Inasmuch  as  this  verse  is  elsewhere  used  by  the 
Evangelists  as  descriptive  of  John,  and  as  we  have 
other  traces  of  the  fact  that  they  did  not,  till  a 
later  time,  understand  our  Lord's  reference  to  him 
as  fulfilling  the  function  of  Elijah,  and  as  we 
remember  also  Mt.'s  fondness  for  introducing  OT 

? [notations  on  every  possible  occasion,  we  cannot 
eel  certain  about  tne  attribution  of  these  words  to 
Jesus,  but  they  seem  quite  probable.  Later  in  the 
same  chapter  (v.^)  the  form  in  w^hich  the  judgment 
is  pronounced  on  Capernaum  is  taken  from  the 
Greek  of  Is  14'*- ",  and  serves  to  show  not  only 
how,  on  solemn  occasions,  Jesus  would  readily 
fall  into  the  familiar  language  of  OT  prophecy, 
but  how  He  was  always  prepared  to  apply  its 
teaching  to  the  needs  and  moral  issues  of  His  own 
time. 

We  pass  next  to  the  passage  in  Mt  15^,  where 
again  our  Lord  is  discussing  a  definite  command- 
ment of  the  Law,  which  He  cites  in  a  double  form 
contained  in  Ex  20"  and  21",  combining  the  pass- 
ages without  strict  verbal  accuracy.    Starting  from 
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this  precept,  He  proceeds  to  discnss  and  to  condemn 
the  casuistical  tradition  that  had  been  reared  upon 
it,  and  reveals  perhaps  an  acquaintance  with  Pr 
28^9  where  the  writer  is  in  sympathy  with  Jesns  in 
oondenming  the  man  who  regards  the  robbery  of 
father  and  mother  as  bein^  no  transgression.  In 
the  same  context  oar*Lord  is  made  to  quote  Is  29^ 
in  a  form  that  diverges  even  from  the  LXX..  The 
usual  difficulty  has  here,  of  course,  to  be  faced, — 
Did  Jesus  actually  use  the  words,  or  are  they  in- 
serted by  the  Evangelist  in  order  to  give  a  definite 
completion  to  his  paragraph,  and  to  carry  out  his 
theory  of  finding  appropriate  illustrative  passages 
from  the  OT  for  as  many  as  possible  of  his  events  ? 
The  rebuke  which  our  Lord  gave  to  the  defilers  of 
the  Temple  (Mt  21^)  consists  of  a  combination  of 
Is  56^  and  Jer  7^^,  but  does  not  call  for  more  than 
a  simple  note  of  the  fact  that  here  also  we  see  that 
intimate  knowledge  which  could  seize  at  once  on 
the  phrases  most  appropriate  for  His  purpose.  In 
Mt  22  we  find  three  special  discussions  ofpassages 
recorded.  The  first  (v.»"-)  is  that  of  Ex  y,  which 
Jesus  uses  as  an  argument  for  the  reality  of  the 
life  after  death.  We  cannot  tell  whether  this  was 
His  own  original  interpretation  of  the  passa^,  or 
whether  He  was  here  giving  His  assent  to  some  ideas 
about  it  that  were  then  current ;  but  in  any  case  it 
is  a  striking  instance  of  the  high  level  to  wnich  He 
was  able  to  raise  the  frequently  trivial  discus- 
sions of  the  literalists.  In  w."-*  He  shows  Him- 
self in  sympathy  with  the  most  spiritual  teachers 
of  His  own  day,  insisting  on  the  primary  import- 
ance of  the  inward  precepts  of  the  Law,  and  upon 
Love  as  its  most  perfect  and  adeouate  fulfilment. 
According  to  another  version  of  tne  same  incident 
<Mk  12''),  His  answer  won  from  His  interlocutor 
the  response,  '  Of  a  truth.  Master,  thou  hast  well 
said  that  he  is  one,  and  there  is  none  other  but 
he :  and  to  love  him  with  all  the  heart,  and  with 
all  the  understanding,  and  with  all  the  strength, 
and  to  love  his  neighTOur  as  himself,  is  much  more 
than  all  whole  burnt-offerings  and  sacrifices.'  If 
this,  as  it  appears  to  do,  represents  the  actual  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  it  shows  how  Jesus  won 
the  sympathy  of  the  finest  spirits  of  His  day,  and 
by  His  mterpretation  of  the  Law  was  enabled  to 
appeal  to  their  better  nature. 

The  final  example  in  this  chapter  (v.***)  is  the 
difficult  one  of  (Jhiist's  question  about  Ps  110^ 
An  altogether  exaggerated  importance  has  been 
attached  to  this  j)assage,  because  of  its  supposed 
bearing  on  questions  of  criticism.  It  is,  of  course, 
obvious  that  Jesus  speaks  under  the  limitations  of 
the  literary  knowledge  of  His  time,  and  that  He 
and  His  hearers  regarded  the  Psalm  as  representing 
David's  own  personal  sentiments.  But  a  matter 
that  is  often  overlooked  is  that  the  point  of  the 
aignment  lies  in  David's  bein^  regarded  as  under 
the  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  what  he  said. 
He  designates  the  expected  Messiah  as  his  Lord, 
and  yet  the  Messiah  is  regarded  as  being,  according 
to  the  flesh,  David's  son.  This  seems  to  involve  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  All  that  Jesus  does  is 
here  to  state  the  dilemma,  and  enjoy  the  discredit 
of  His  adversaries  when  they  were  unable  to  solve 
itb  He  Himself  ofiers  no  somtion.  In  this  case  it 
appears  that,  as  on  one  or  two  occasions.  He  w^as 
anggesting  to  the  thoughtful  among  His  auditors 
that  the  ordinary  literal  interpretations  of  Scrip- 
ture were  perfectly  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  reliffious  soul,  and  that  His  main  endeavour 
waa  to  lead  them  to  revise  their  methods,  and  to 
understand  that  only  the  spiritually  mind^  could 
nnderatand  the  Divine  revelation.  Cf.,  for  the 
same  purpose.  His  statement  that  John  the  Baptist 
was  the  Elijah  spoken  of  by  Malachi. 

Tfao  difficulties  that  we  nave  encountered  in  Mt. 
•re  eyen  more  pronounced  when  we  pass  to  the  dis- 
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cussion  of  several  passages  in  John's  Gospel.  There 
the  idealizing  process  nas  been  carried  so  far  that 
we  cannot  m  definitely  certain,  especially  when 
we  are  dealing  with  quotations,  that  we  have  the 
words  of  Jesus  at  all.  In  6^,  where  Jesus  is  speak- 
ing of  the  impossibility  of  any  man's  attainmg  a 
knowledge  of  Him  without  the  previous  influence 
of  His  Father,  this  statement  is  supported  by  a 
quotation  from  Is  54^,  wherein  the  prophet  speaks 
of  the  people  being  directly  enlightened  by  God. 
This  is  one  of  the  references  that  would  suggest 
themselves  to  a  writer  familiar  with  the  OT,  but  it 
has  no  special  bearing  on  the  argument  of  the 
passage,  and  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  gloss. 
The  next  passage  is  a  very  difficult  one,  though 
its  very  difficulty  makes  it  more  probable  that 
it  is  to  be  referred  in  its  present  form  to  Jesus 
Himself,  since  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  a  later 
writer  would  have  added  to  his  own  problems  by 
quoting  as  Scripture  something  of  which  the  origin 
is  so  ooscure.  The  words  referred  to  are  Uiose  in 
7''  '  He  that  believeth  in  me,  as  the  scripture  has 
said,  out  of  his  belly  shall  flow  rivers  of  living 
water.'  Now  the  passages  suggested  as  the  origin 
of  this  B&ying—e.g.  Is  12*  43*  44'-^*  58",  Ezk 
47'-",  Zee  13^  14«,  and  Jn  4"— have,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, very  little  resemblance  to  it.  The  passage 
last  cited,  with  its  phrase,  '  a  well  of  water  .  .  . 
unto  eternal  life,'  has  the  closest  resemblance  to  the 
form  of  the  words,  but  we  can  scarcely  suppose  it 
to  be  the  actual  source.  One  seems  driven  to  con- 
clude, with  Hiihn,  that  the  reference  must  be  to 
some  passage  in  a  writing  not  now  known  to  us 
(see,  for  some  interesting  suggestions  as  to  the 
possible  origin  of  the  phrase,  H.  J.  Holtzmann, 
ndcom.  ad  Toe,).* 

r^)  It  is  not  only,  or  perhaps  mainly,  in  such 
definite  quotations  as  we  have  already  considered 
that  our  impression  of  Jesus  as  a  student  of  the 
OT  is  most  clear,  but  when  we  read  through  the 
body  of  His  teaching,  and  see  how  it  is  everywhere 
permeated  by  OT  iaeas  and  coloured  by  OT  lan- 
guage. When,  for  example,  we  read  the  Beatitudes 
m  Mt  5,  we  can  almost  parallel  them  from  passages 
in  the  OT.  For  example,  Ps  37"  *  The  meek  shall 
inherit  the  land ' ;  Pr  ^-'^  *  The  upright  shall  dwell 
in  the  land,  and  the  perfect  shall  remain  in  it.' 
Again,  as  illustration  of  vv.^  we  have  the  words  in 
Ps  24'  *  Who  shall  ascend  into  the  hill  of  the  Lord  ? 
He  that  hath  ...  a  pure  heart ' ;  while  tlie  very 
form  in  which  these  great  utterances  are  couched 
is  reminiscent  of  OT  language,  where  the  Beatitude 
is  a  favourite  form  of  stating  great  and  precious 
truths.  W^hen,  again,  we  regard  the  continual 
teaching  of  Jesus  as  to  God's  Fatherhood,  which 
many  have  considered  to  be  the  central  point  of 
His  revelation,  we  are  reminded  how  widespread  a 
basis  He  found  for  this  in  the  OT,  in  such  passages 
as  Dt  32»,  Mai  2»«- »«,  Is  63^«,  and  elsewhere.  The 
idea  of  the  catholicity  of  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
which  is  so  often  upon  His  lips — e,g.  in  Mt  8"  *  I 
say  unto  you.  That  many  shall  como  from  the  east 
and  the  west,'  etc. — finds  its  prototype  in  such 
passages  as  Is  43''*,  and  more  closely  still  in  Ps 
107*.  For  the  darker  as  well  as  for  the  lighter 
colours  of  His  picture  He  seems  also  to  be  depen- 
dent on  the  words  of  Hb  predecessors,  since  we 
find  that  the  foreshadowing  of  trouble  within  the 

*  Albert  J.  Edmunds  (Buddhist  and  Christian  Gospels)  con- 
tends that  the  words  are  quoted  from  a  Buddhist  writing,  the 
Patisambhida-maggo  (*Way  to  Supreme  Knowledge').  See 
JBxpT  xviiL  [10081  p.  100.  Cf.  also  Clemen,  Dtr  Gebrauch  des 
AT  in  den  IfT  Sckriften^  pp.  88,  87,  who  regards  the  words 
as  referring  not  to  one  passage,  but  to  the  general  teaching  of 
the  OT  on  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  A  third  passage  in 
John's  Gospel  should  also  be  noted  where  OXfl*)  Jesus  quotes 
Ps  88>,  where  the  words  are  applied  a  fortiori  to  Himself.  In 
Jn  8^  we  have  a  reference  to  the  story  recorded  in  On  4fi-  >. 
Cf.  Wellhausen,  Enpeiterungen  und  Amdtrungen  im  Vierten 
BvangeUum  [1007],  pp.  l»-24.    Cf .  also  Jn  15»  and  1819. 
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^family  circle,  owin^  to  obedience  to  His  meosage 
as  set  forth  in  Mt  ItK",  has  the  closest  parallel  in 
Mic  7*.  One  U  sometimes  tempted  to  think  that 
the  actions  of  JecoB,  an  well  as  His  worda,  were 
prompted  by  reminiBcencea  of  the  OT.  For  in- 
stance, the  Htory  of  EliBha,  recorded  in  2  K  4*"-", 
may  hnve  aagfre^ted  the  providing  of  a  meal  for 
the  multitude  in  tlie  desert  place,  the  words  of  PB 
fl9»  the  cleanaing  of  the  Temple  (xee  Jn  3"),  and  the 
memory  of  the  prophecy  in  Zee  9"  nay  have  been 
the  thought  that  prompted  the  triampliol  entry 
into  Jerusalem.  Soioetimes  aldo  tlie  OT  seems  to 
have  aSbrded  a  theme  for  a  parable,  as  in  the  cose 
of  the  Vineyard  (cf.  Is  5'  with  Mt  21"), 


Si".  Jeaus'  great  ntlerance  about  the  future  of 
His  Church,  as  well  as  about  tlie  perils  that  were 
about  to  come  npon  His  fellow- countrymen,  has 
many  poioU  of  contact  with  the  OT  (cf.  e.g.  Mt 
24"  wfth  Dn  12'  24**,  Dt  IS"-*;  24»  with  Is  13", 
Am  8'  i  24"  with  Is  2T»,  Zee  12").  A  careful  eji- 
amination  of  the  passage  will  reveal  many  more. 
Very  pathetic  is  the  interest  of  the  aayings  recorded 
from  the  Cross,  where  Jesus  is  reported  to  have 
quoted,  in  the  language  of  His  childliood,  the  first 
verse  of  the  22nd  Psalm.  The  appropriateness  of 
the  whole  of  this  to  the  circumstances  has  been 
frequently  pointed  out ;  and,  according  to  Lk  23*, 
His  last  words  were  an  adaptation  of  Ps  31°.* 
These  are  to  be  taken  only  as  instances  of  what  a 
careful  examination  of  the  Gospet<(,  by  the  help  of 
such  a  guide  as  Hiihn,  will  reveal  to  any  student 
in  freqnently  unsuspected  places ;  and  the  great 
ugnihcance  of  the  study  does  not,  of  course,  arise 
from  the  interest  or  ingenuity  of  the  parallel  that 
can  be  drawn,  bnt  from  tlie  loiit  tliot  such  a  study 
reveals  how  thoroughly  imbued  Jesus  was  with  the 
thought  and  spirit  of  the  OT. 

{g}  A  subject  of  wider  reach,  thoush  also  of 
greater  dltficulty,  is  the  endeavour  to  discover  to 
what  extent  Jesus  was  familiar  with,  and  employed, 
the  JewiiA  Uteralure  that  lia  oaftide  the  OT.  It 
ia  only  in  comparatively  recent  timea  that  much 
attention  has  been  given  to  this  subject  -,  but  the 
more  carefully  it  is  investiKnted,  the  more  clear 
does  it  become  that  if  He  does  not  actually  quote 
from  any  of  that  literature.  He  was  either  Himself 
familiar  with  it  at  first  hand,  or  it-s  ideas  and 
language  had  so  iofluenceil  Himself  and  His  con- 
temporaries that  many  of  His  ideas,  and  even  forma 
of  speech,  are  practically  identical  with  what  we 
find  in  that  literature. 

In  the  Htn-ananlia]  Wladom  1il«nitiire  we  an  lunlliir  vlth 
muiy  penonlllaBtloiH  ot  Wiadom,  uid  tnuiv  at  Uith  are  round 
In  two  puBBsn  glicn  In  Ut  lll>  ind  Lk  Ti>.  The  Didimry 
lexl  ot  the  (Drmer  pungs  mdi, '  Wiidom  li  Jiintined  by  her 
Hcniu';  but  K>me  HSS  toA  'children'  in  pLiu»  ot  'KDtkB,' 
thua  oonramibir  It  to  the  piHKue  bi  tJL.  i^ere  the  verae  atanda, 
'  WUoni  ia  Juatifled  ot  airhcrSiildnn.'  and  a  oimpariaan  may 
be  mads  with  Wis  r<^'  and  Sir  11 ».     Agun.  the  foittfe  at 

tUFG,  e.g.  f^ir  1i^^  reada,  '  Come  unto  me,  yt  that  arc  deainjue  of 
—  -  and  bo  ya  flUed  with  my  produce ' ;  iV*  '  Diaw  near  ui " 
■        •■    ]«tn&e 


inlearned. 


h  Wiadoi 


■peaJu  In  Uie  boola  rei 
nore  elabont«  addmaea  In  ' 


:I.a)K 
Affifn.  the 


longer  and  .         ...  _. . . ^ 

the  ipeeubua  ot  Wiadani,  and  may  well  be  modelled  upon  uieni. 
In  lome  su'Ji  way  the  marked  dUTertoM  butWMn  the  addreasea 
In  the  Founh  Ooapel  and  Uie  Bynoptica  may  be  accounted  tor. 
WLvdom  ia  alwayi  repreaenled  aa  addtroHliia  her  dladptei.  and 
as  then-  «i>rd8  delivered  In  the  hearing  ot  the  InnermoM  circle 

WMom  on  the  linea  otUia "great  toremnnera^     Tn  tM^n- 


ol  the 


aeveral  places 

1^).  that's  Kb 
Ml  ]»"-«)>    Thej-ei 


■?;v»™i'iSw 


certain  parmblee  ai 
.  [  .>-  X  fu>i.  ti!  the  panUe  tea 
Lk  1419.  Mt  22");  aiideven  mon 
and  Pi  14",  cl.  Lk  14X. 


clearly  Pi  2$<-', 


■o  uld  tt 


Hill  send 


aa  the  terra  'wisdom  of  God'  In  _.  „ 

bcatlve  at  the  Spirit  which  moved  In  all  the  pn>pheU.     In 
?  there  la  a  aayljig  quoted,  'One    aowelh  and  another 

I  ot  Homewhat  ilmUar  character  are  tound  In  Job  ^l\  and 

may  have  occurred  la  the  eKaet  lona  quoted  in  Jn.  In 

. .  wHcIng  now  lout. 

Tba  wvU-laiown  name  wiwreby  oar  Lord  moat  cxmunonjy  apeaka 

ot  HimMll,  tuunaljr,  ■  Boo  ot  tUa,'  tliaugh  derivaUe  trrm  Daniel 

(7"),  la  BO  conuQon  ■  title  In  tin  ^ucalyplda  llleratura  that 

there  can  be  UtUe  doaU  thai  Hla  Dae  ot  It  ialnfluenced  thereby. 

wiltinn  the  ^oriooi  maidfartationi  of  the  Son  ot  Uan  are 
panilelKl  t^  eettiin  njdiu*  hi  Hit  Ooivtl*,  t.g.  IQa  coodiw  in 
the  cloDdi  of  heavea,  and  In  the  glorr  ot  the  anstia.  Such 
Ideaa  alKi  M  thOH  ol  the  bmnlnUKM  of  the  Eademption,  the 
BlCttngonlhetwelnthroiMa,  the  authority  ^ven  to  the  Son  of 
Man,  and  the  daflnlte  doctriDeoI  Oebemia,  al«  an  lamQiai  in  the 
Book  ol  Enodi.  'the  InflDeDoa  ot  which  on  the  NT,'  aocoRllng 
to  PrateBBDr  Chariea,  'baa  been  greater  than  that  ot  all  the 
othei  Apoorirpbal  aiul  Patadeplgnphal  booki  taken  together.' 
To  the  HDwIiwik  are  attiibuUlA  derelopmenta  la  the  doctrine 


ere  probably  put  li 

, birth  ofJcauB,  am 

eierted  a  very  powarTol  tnHnenDe  oa  His  cDatemporaiita,  It 
may  not  be  poodble  to  point  to  any  actual  quotationB  from 
theae  wriUngs  la  the  KT,  but  they  ahow  (he  gioirth  ol  oert^n 
important  loeai  wUcdi  have  aomeUmea  been  rejcardcd  aa  unique 
In  our  Lord'i  lowMtigj;  *.g.  the  use  of  the  word  'Chrlat'  aa  a 
title  of  the  eipeoted  DeBTerer ;  the  deOnlle  atatenwnt  that  He  la 
tobeaaanolDaild(of.FB«o!ir9»'ithMt!2':^).  [ntbethlrd 


More  important,  however,  than  any  reference  to 
special  paseagea  is  the  eft'ect  upon  the  general 
intellectual  atmosphere  of  the  generation  in  which 
Christ  lived  and  worked,  created  and  tiiouliled  to 
a  certain  extent  by  the  literature  intermediate 
between  the  OT  and  the  NT.  We  liave  to  read 
that  literature  to  understand  manyof  the  ideas  that 
were  then  current,  and  to  find  the  conceptions 
that  underlay  much  of  the  phraseology  whicli  to 
us  seems  new  and  speciGcally  Christian,  but  which 
liad  been  graduollv  evolved  in  the  preceding  cen- 
turies. Jesus  and  His  disciples  were,  of  course, 
children  of  their  time  in  this  matter,  and  He  was 
bound  to  speak  in  terms  intelligible  to  His  con- 
temporaVies.  What  is  wonderful  is  the  manner  in 
which  He  cleared  these  idea.'*  of  many  foolish 
interpretations,  and  delivered  them  from  a  merely 
fanciful  exegesis. 

6.  TrodiUooal  B»Intfi  of  Jeaui  that  reveal 
depeodenoe  opoit  the  OT.— When  we  turn  to  a 
consideration  of  the  sayings  that  are  nttributeil  to 
Jesus  in  sources  outside  the  NT,  our  difficulties 
are,  of  course,  increased  ;  for  here  we  are  on  les.s 
certain  cronnd  of  information,  and  there  is  a 
greater  likelihood  ot  the  writers  being  influenced 
by  the  literature  with  which  they  were  familiar. 
Still,  it  will  not  serve  to  allow  any  theory  of 
imitation  to  account  tor  alt  these  recorded  utter- 
ances, and  some  ot  the  beat  authenticated  of  tlieni 
must  now  be  examined  in  the  light  of  our  present 
purpose. 


saying  tp 


Jul?  now  the  1 


apeaker,  ukI  the  i 

Tabor'  This  aeemlngly  extravagant  Rgure 
gntfvque  aa  might  be  fluiipoerd,  for  In  Eik 
Lord  taking  the  prophet  by  a  lock  o^  hig  h 
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SMWC  Ida  LiLllMII  kMND  and  FUTl) ;  uui  in  tbe  ApDOrplul 
book  g|  Bai^  la*  Onmi  >>>*  prophel  Habokliuk  ii  dacnlKd 
M  bi*K  Bftid  to  tt*  Mr  (X  ^1>  hiwl.  Bblle  Ibe  notion  ol 
tniuvn'MliiB  sftbonlnBUkatkin  ol  the  maUiod  la  b>  dd 

4iimi!tcr  o(  lh>  pHng*  quolBd  [nm  tb>  (rojtiwl  acawding 
to  Uhe  AyjiCuiu,  wbovt  En  usmr  to  Uw  qucatiflD  ol  8ftloiiie^ 
M  (0  wGni  tbc  pcnrar  of  deUta  itakO  tod,  tlH  Lonl  •■;■.  *  So 
Jons  ■■  je  wooHD  bar  ohUdran ;  lor  I  came  M  dtacny  the 
ivDrn  of  womuikiDd.'  Ttno  vronli  do  not  k«d  U  aU  id 
unanaBt  with  tha  [CHiml  lenoi  of  our  Idid'i  tgocbloe. 
ttaou^  It  mnib  be  omtciBHl  thit  tbc  pundoi  ii  modiOed  In 
Ihm  later  put  ol  Uie  wctioa ;  bat  lli«  iratdi  u  Vitjr  iland  Iutc 
a  nfucDoo  to  Kah  laylDci  u  tint  tnind  is  Sir  ISU  ud  oUtti 
1™ IT-  wbMV  wodiai  nn  ipokca  of  Willi  inat  Hvnjty.  In 
the  wins  eoBlalnad  Id  tb*  BntOi|prit|>»tui  papfnu. '  EicepC 
ja  lufce  tLc  Babbatli  a  ml  Sibbath,  re  diaa  DOI  •«  Uw  Father,' 
ttwnmaybtaRlenDOgtoIaSS"-".  Than  <•  a  otaM  ol  laringi 
found  in  ono  lonn  or  amllwr  in  Hvsal  ot  the  early  CHuMJui 
-wriUniaad  attributed  to  our  Loni;  (.p.  'He  Uialll  ntar  die 
knear  the  Ore'  fOt.  Hom.  taJir.xx.  3),  'He  that  b  BCV  the 
Lord  to  toll  ot  itripea'  (Clem.  Alex.  AnM.  [L  T.  H).  Both  at 
lliewbaTeacloMpataDBlto  a  vumgt\aJOif^'¥ai  be  bath 
not  brlcd  lu  in  ttie  Are  u  he  did  tbem  to  Harch  oot  thdr  hart^ 
<r  hath  he  taken  vengvuMe  on  lu;  but  the  Loid  dolh 
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■connn  tlmn  UbB  come  « 
the  aim.  iron.  19,  M,  ¥ 


thai  Tbeodotloa'a  verdoo  ot  Ii  M»  reeda,  'U>- 
mc.  taj  myN«ry  for  me  ud  mine.'    The  wordi 


UeE.(/ 
irabJil 


re  &ei]iienl]r  Uliea  u  a  qD 
I  a  moltitude  ot  lina,'  I*  b] 


tmbable  enough  that  He  might  have  oatd  th 


xprosion,  ukI 

„ , ^ OT.    Another 

mrloK  lound  in  Jnitin  ipUU.  I^vpk.  ilvll.),  and  other  aathnri- 
tw,  fi,  '  In  whateoeier  1  mvflndyaa,  in  tbtialio  wlD  1  Judge 
yon,'  wfaldi  II  ol  oourte,  nmlidvent  of  Jn  f ;  and  both  ol 
Hun  may  go  back  upon  Eili  UB  and  U'K  A  very  remarkable 
pavwe  (•  ^a  in  Iren.v.  SSiOntheanlhorityolPai^Uideecrip- 
tiTe  ol  the  d«yi  ot  the  flnal  gtoiy,  and  the  extremt  fnilUulb« 
ol  the  Tinea  ead  gnin.  and  alao  ol  the  unlrcnal  peaa  thn»i|[li- 
fnt  the  animal  creation.  The  pamage,  which  !■  extnanlinin 
Id  chancier,  haa  much  membtance  to  those  lound  in  la  11", 
AmdU,  andai-erycloeeanetoApDC.  BarSU*. 

S.  Chriifi  methcNli  aa  BB^eidTe  of  onp  attitude 

tovardi  OT  ppoblema From  the  fore^^oing  dis- 

cu^ion  of  our  Lord's  ntiiiiy  and  employtnent  of  the 
OT  we  may  be  oble  to  diseover  eeverni  principles 
wliicli  Heem  to  have  guided  Him  ia  Hi.i  use  o(  that 
literature. —(rt)  He  xubjecttd  Hinarlf  to  its  spiritual 
authoring,  but  in  no  respect  did  Ho  forego  His  iu- 
tellectniU  rijjht  to  judge  tor  HiniHelf  about  detail.* 
of  ita  te&ciiint;.  The  mere  fact  that  words  were 
^mtten  in  the  Scripturen  did  not  fnffice  to  render 
them  anthuritative  for  Him ;  in  fact,  He  selected 
teaching  which  seemed  in  consonwice  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Kingdom  He  had  come  to  declare,  and 
in  His  interpretation  of  sayings  that  He  did  accept 
He  was  not  afraid  to  pasa  by  altogether  received 
DpinioD  ot  cnirent  explanation,  if  He  felt  the!!e  to 
■fee  at  variance  witli  the  true  spirit  of  the  original 
declaration  of  the  Divine  will.  Sometimes,  an  in 
the  ease  of  the  words,  '  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham.' 
etc,  JesuB  seems  to  support  fanciful  interpreta- 
tions ot  the  words,  snd  even  to  give  His  authority 
to  the  all^^rists.  But  on  more  careful  examina- 
tjon  we  find  tliat  His  exegesis  is  really  a  spiritual 
one,  and  that  it  tlie  actual  words  can  scarcely  be 
taken,  in  theiroriginal  use,  to  bear  the  meaning  He 
pnts  upon  them,  at  all  events  His  reading  of  tliem 
IB  not  forced,  bat  penetrates  beneath  the  surface  to 
the  spiritual  realities  underlying  them.— (6)  As  hoa 
been  already  pointed  out,  the  rritiral  qwjlions 
connected  with  Jonah  or  the  llOth  I'salm  did  not 
emerge  in  His  time,  neither  does  His  treatment  of 
«ither  paiviage  depend  upon  the  judgment  formed 
sa  to  the  authorship  of  the  original.  Whatever 
the  character  of  the  Book  of  Jonah,  and  whoever 
WTot«  it.  the  hero  of  the  liook  remains  as  significant 
■u  a.  *ign  hi  Christ's  conlempomries ;  and  in  the 
CBM  of  the  Psalmist  it  is  the  dgnificance  of  bin 
words  as  the  utterance  of  the  Divine  Spirit  upon 
which  Jesu-s  lays  strewi ;  and  this  is  equally  the 
case  whenever  the  Psalm  was  written,  and  who- 
ever was  the  author  of  it.  The  same  things  apply 
to  onr  Lord's  treatnient  of  narratives  in  Genesis 
and  other  parts  of  the  OT.    His  treatment  ot  these 


significance  for  us,  there- 
tore,  as  showing  that  it  is  the  truths  embodied  in 
the  writin"  which  we  liave  to  discover  and  apply, 
and  that  the  mere  ontward  form  of  the  revelation 
is  of  Httie  signiticance.— ^c)  Again,  it  is  helpful  to 
find  that  Jeau»  rtcixmiset  the  process  of  emlutian 
that  took  plfiee  in  OT  raxlatuin.  It  is  not  only 
that  He  seta  aside  certain  precepts  of  the  Law,  bat 
tliat   He  sees  clearly  tlist  those  who  in  tlie  past 

deprived  of  the  privileges  tliat  a  later  age 

—    would  also  be  judged  in  accordance  with 
^—■--     "^-^      Tyrej 


the  Day  of  Judgment  than  the  cities  that  had 
the  opportunity  of  receiving  Christ,  but  rejected 
Him.  This  great  spiritual  principle  carries  us 
very  far  in  the  treatment  not  only  of  OT  problems, 
but  in  that  of  the  relation  of  God  to  heathen 
peoples,  and  in  the  manner  in  which  we  regard  the 
revelation  contained  in  other  reli^ous  systems. 
When  He  speaks  of  Abraham  'seeing  his  day,'  it 
is  also  an  indication  of  the  same  mental  attitude, 
and  reco^izes  the  reality  of  the  apprehension  of 
great  spiritual  truths,  even  when  these  are  veiled 
under  fornis  of  expression  that  render  them  difficult 
of  apprehension.— (rf)  Of  great  sipiificance  also 
is  the  jnanntr  in  v;liirh  Jesus  used  the  OT  as  the 


letter  and  spirit  that  He  could  employ  it  at  all 
moments  of  teniptation  and  trial,  liut  also  that  He 
based  ujion  it  Hw  greatest  doctrines,  developing 
and  panfytng  the  idea  of  the  Divine  Fatherhood, 
the  Kingdom  of  righteousness,  the  Messiah,  the 
Final  Judgment,  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  mission 
of  Israel  (see  Charles  in  Expos,  vi.  v.  [1902]  p.  258). 
He  found  also,  it  would  appear,  the  very  forms  of 
His  teaching  in  OT  examples.  The  parable,  which 
has  been  so  often  regarded  as  His  most  significant 
invention,  is  not  infrequent  in  the  pages  ot  the 
prophets.  The  aphoristic  forma  in  which  so  many 
of  His  utterances  are  cast  seem  baaed  upon  the 
language  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs ;  while,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  longer  addresses  have  a  resemblani^ 
to  aectioms  ot  the  Wisdom  literature.  He  was 
Himself  reckoned  by  His  contemporaries  to  be  a 
great  prophet,  so  that  they  saw  the  retiemblance 
between  His  words  and  tfiose  of  His  great  pre- 
decessors. As  a  preacher,  tlierefore.  He  found 
His  models  in  the  religioas  literature  ot  His  own 
people,  and  a  careful  study  of  the  use  He  made  of 
these,  the  modifications  (hat  He  found  requisite, 
and  the  development  that  His  own  religious  genius 
effected,  may  all  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  those 
who  have  in  the  present  day  to  apply  not  only 
ChrLst's  teaching,  but  that  which  He  Uimself 
received  and  accepted,  and  which  is  implied  in  all 
that  He  taught.  (See  for  interesting  and  valuable 
discussions  of  this  latter  point,  Buggc,  Die  Havpt- 
Parabeln  Jemi ;  and  Fiebig,  Altjitd.  Gleicknisse 
unddie  Gleichaisse  Jesii). 

Lrmumi.  —The  two  bat  books  (or  a  carelul  atudy  ol  the 
■abject  treated  in  (he  above  article  an  Hiihn,  Die  AUIttl. 
Caate  iind  Armtnuccnnn  I'm  ST,  and  mttoiar.  IVIiii  TVif.  in 
.Von.  Both  fit  thew  mirka  contain  mom  oarelul  relerencca  to 
the  OT  paraUela,  and  alao  to  the  paoagea  En  the  extia-caoonical 
litemtare;  and,  where  quotiona  ol  Taiioaa  rcadinga  or  other 
riilHimlUiH  wnir.  th«e  afao  are  noted  and  discuned.  I'robably 
in  Engiiah  ol  a  aimilar  nataie  ia  C-  B-  Tor, 
\i  ST.  This  haa  the  advintan  of  |)rintlng  in 
Wtea  the  Hebrew,  LUX.  and  NT  teila  aide  bv 

KSTSS  ■■ 


important  p 


UKtuI  book,  ia  Turple'a  Tlie  OU 
I,'  rAa  Nev  Tat.  vim  tf  I*k'  Old. 


'a  /nimdiufienl^. 


J,  iOmHtalii  -.. 

AT;  Burt*, /b*™*  to  Ok*  or  i«  lintt.  jt.  »,■*.» 

n*  r*rA^/ctw:A.Mc/(T.  ^M-  a^aitnpndit; 

BJP  n.  H. ;  W«lL  n>  Ti^aiAimf  ^  Jmu ;  Buth,  I>k 
anMnUfW  dubteiu  V*™,  pa  ;  to  U,  71  to  l«B : 
M^SL/Muwidrfu^T:  H.  J.  fMtnuB,  £.4rt>tA Ilrr 
XTThaJ..  TsL  L  pn.  llO-UO;  Boa,  71*  TmtUag  tf  Jtnt. 
A.  »i  Cbikc  Tit  Cm  ^  tin  SaifKtHM  in  ntoltfr,  c  U. 
Ite  Ocammurta  on  lb*  miam  Ocipik  liwdd  iIm  be 
esaBlM.uil(beba((dttlm  of  (ka  ApooTplia  ud  Ahkx- 
lnBES.Mal0QrfniilM>alc.  Tk  (Tintritts  Arvu*  tf  rtnUi 
utdFttiKhai.  Ji>i>b«ii«a  U  oBTnBtM  «&aa  of  Ifae 
oririn]  puiignX  Sec  lodtridiBl  wtlekB  ia  Uia  tDlli»li«^ 
BSiT^h^Si^ijt-Wl;  ei^iapr.m.i^-tlMip.ma..v,. 
r.  lIMt]  pp.  fiSII,  ud  IK  K.,  and  xL  [Uni  Pp.  HOS.  sihI 
(W  S.:  c(.  {VMbwU-Hon.  TAe  Jrr  (■  9rft,  niLlL  p|L  lTt-i:& 

G.  Ctbrie  Mabtik. 
OLIYET.— See  MoirsT  op  Ou^tss. 

OVHIPOTEHCE.— The  inGoite  power  that  worka 
in  and  tlirnagh.  ot  above,  kU  tbings  towards  the 
realizing  ol  Divine  ends.  It  may  be  viewed  either 
intensivelv,  an  the  power  which  makes  its  way 
through  ^1  finite  powers,  fioding  id  thoe  no  real 
obftocle  to  iu  purpose  :  or  extensively,  as  the 
power  which  gathers  within  it  all  finite  power?, 
and  BO  achieves  its  ends  thronghont  the  nniverie. 

tl  mtlribDlc 

in  nliiiaiB  coDoiptiDiiB  bwB  the 
■t  to  th*  hMMrt,  and  ban*  Uw  lul  Ibmiiht,  » to  unk. 

_.,...  ...  .... .1 ^  in^jL    In  primltlTe  leli- 

■  nd(  nt  ODiBRved  u 

Ik<iV,  kot  dlMrlbutHl 

atDOds  muty.  It  t*  tKfoA  for  tlic  wonhtpficr  to  be  able  lo 
rcgud  Ibe  itity  he  mnMam  m  hlgtHr  Ulu  UnMlI  ■»!  ibis 
to  (!*■  him  whit  h«  ■WV&  Eren  tbe  pnlytheiit.  hcnrever. 
..  ._fe  ^  (Jeflmoe  brMCritfag  to  tb>  fod  ^-  ' 


ponnsn.  So.  in  tbe  (nmt  d»n  a(  Ibc  propbelic  period  ol 
IhTi  hlilor*.  all  tlmTdw  eoaeeptknii  an  wltlidnwti  tmn 
-*■ '  "-■  —\  J^ionh  itiuxli 


.....  iinu,  potato  nlUi  ttas  EMixr  <lerired 

luMj  to  HI*  wUlJPi  H»).     In  the  NT'lbi  teuOiIng  ol  the 

oalT  the  hifhR  altrihuta  ot  Of^  and  HI*  ipiritiul  endi.    God 
la  tJM  inllnilv  power  fforkljiif  abare  and  witnin  all  tbinn :  with 

..  po,„{MtonX  V ' 

I  ih*  Lord  Ood  A 

J  are  set  br  Hi»  .-,. .  . 

Hit,'  t  Tl  !l>)  or  bj  the  nionl  end>  He  bw  in  rien  (Mb  14!^  »>. 
S.  li  aaeribable  to  Chriit.— It  in  generally  ad- 
mitted that  the  aticription  to  Chriiit  of  the  Divine 
power  has  pasaed  throagh  n  certain  developnienl, 
which  is  partly  tracealde   in   the  Gospels  them- 

(a)  In  the  Siinoptir  Gotpeft  we  have  to  dixtin- 
piiiih  between  the  Divine  power  attributed  to  Him 
in  His  earthly  life,  and  the  fuller  nower  bclonKin;: 
to  Him  an  the  risen  Lord,  and  the  fiitnre  Jndge 
of  the  world.  In  Hi»  eitrthly  life,  while  He  pa.-tses 
thruiij>h  a.  tmlv  human  development,  and  is  snb- 
jecl  to  natnral  human  weakneHs,  He  is  clothed 
with  unique  power  for  the  fulfilment  of  Hin  min- 
sion.  The  powers  of  heaven  are  at  Bin  command 
(Mt  SS") ;  He  has  power  to  heal,  exerted  at  will 
<Mt  8'),  and  apj>arently  rcHident  in  Himself,  thon^h 
ultimfilely  derived  from  God  bv  faith  and  prayer 
(Mt  17*.  Mk  9™).  Sometimes  thw  power  in  hronplit 
into  play  unwittingly  on  Christ's  part  (Mk  5"", 


OMJTIPOTEMCE 

Lk  S").  His  waDdeT-woTldng  power  extends  over 
natoic :  and  even  the  winds  and  the  Bea;>  obey 
Him.  The  only  limits  to  His  power  oeem  to  lie 
in  the  faith  of  thoee  who  receive  blesmng  (Mt  13>°> 
and  in  the  conditioDS  cet  to  His  Messianic  miseion 
(Mt  15**).  It  is  a  farther  eiten.sion  of  thLa  power 
of  doing  mirae)e«  that  He  can  bestow  it  also  opoa 
His  disciples  (Mk  3",  Lk  V.  JIt  lO^).  to  be  nsed 
vrathin  tbe  iwne  limits  and  onder  the  same  inward 
nnditiaiia  of  faltb  and  prayer— the  channels  of  the 
Oirine  omnipotence.  Ai  thif  rittn  nnd  exalted 
CAriit,  He  enters  into  a  still  wider  moge  of  Divine 
power.  He  is  now  clothed  with  a  limitless  antbor- 
itf  in  heaven  and  earth  for  tlte  trinmpluuit  fulfil* 
ment  of  the  Messianic  work  (Ml  28"),  and  st^ar^i 
in  the  omnipresent  government  of  God  the  Father 
(28*).  When  He  comes  again  as  Messianic  Kinj: 
to  indire  the  world.  He  wiU  come  clothed  with  the 
f^  power  and  glory  of  God  (Mk  13>  14",  Mt 
25"*). 

(A)  In  the  FouHk  Gaipel  the  sphere  of  Christ'n 
Divine  power  U  still  fnrther  enlarged.  He  is  the 
incarnation  of  the  Logos,  by  whom  the  world  was 
made ;  the  source,  under  God  the  Father,  of  all 
light  and  life.  While  the  marks  of  human  weak- 
ness are  still  found,  the  Christ  of  this  Gospel  is 
invested  more  thoroughly  with  the  ba.'^l  attribates 
of  Divinity— etemitj^  1 8*),  omniscience  (!■  6**  11*), 
and  omtupotence.  Thus  His  miracles  are  mani- 
festations of  Divine  glory,  and  are  painted  in  the 
most  striking  colour?,  as  the  miracle  at  Cana  and 
the  story  of  Lazaros.  He  speaks  as  if  He  vetv 
already  at  the  right  hand  of  power ;  for  all  judg- 
ment IB  alr^dy  comniitted  lo  Him,  and  life,  even 
life  eternal,  ia  in  His  hands  l5"- "  ItF"^).  His  death 
on  the  cross  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  untoward 
circnnistance.  iind  human  violence  prevailing  over 
right;  Christ  permits  His  seizure  only  after  prov- 
ing His  jiowoT  to  resist  (IS*) ;  and  as  He  has  freely 
laid  down  Hb  life,  so  He  freely  takes  it  again 
(2<*  10").  It  seems  dear,  then,  that  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  the  conception  of  Jesa'<  an  a  man  subject  to 
ordinary  human  limitations  of  weakness,  ignorance, 
and  moral  growth  is  giving  place  to  the  thoaght  of 
a  Christ-Logos,  nho.  even  while  on  earth,  is  in- 
vested with  all  the  metaphysical  attribntes  of 
Divinity.  At  the  same  time  it  mast  be  recog- 
nized tJiat  the  earthly  Christ  exercises  HU  Divine 
powers  under  certain  limitations.  His  power 
{iiouaia  is  the  word  preferred)  U  n  delegated  power, 
given  Him  of  the  Father ;  and  it  is  e;[erci.-«d  within 
Oie  definite  limits  of  His  saving  ra' 
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mont  in  later  ages,  we  may  ni 
in  Christology  where  the  qnestion  of  Christ  a 
nipotence  come*  more  prominently  into  view.  The 
Logos  theory  developed  into  the  Two-naloro  con- 
ception of  Christ's  Person,  which  last  remained  aw 
the  authoritative  doctrine  of  the  Church.  The 
problem  of  Christ's  Person  was  not  thereby  solved  ; 
and  ever- recurring  attempts  were  made  to  harmon- 
ize the  facts  of  weaknens,  ignorance,  and  growth 
with  a  Divine  *toii  posBessed  of  all  Divine  powers. 
Either  the  human  natnre  was  conceived  as  exalteil 
to  the  Divine,  or  the  Divine  wa.<i  conceived  as 
limiting  itself,  and  so  placine  itself  on  a  level  «-itb 
the  finite  human  nature.  The  boldest  attempt  in 
the  first  direction  was  that  made  by  the  Lntheran 
theologians  of  the  16th  and  ITthcent«.,  who  taught 
that  all  Divine  powers  were  personally  communi- 
cated to  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  but  that  in 
His  earthly  state  the  nse  of  these  powers  was 
ordinarily  veiled,  if  not  surrendered.  The  other 
direction  of  thonght  is  seen,  e.g.,  in  Thomas 
Aqoinas,  who  strives  to  bring  the  Divine  omni- 

E)tence  of  Christ  into  harmony  with  His  human 
fe,  by  affirming  that  He  shared   in   the  Divine 
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omnipotence  only  so  far  as  He  needed  it  in  His 
mission,  and,  farther,  that  He  ordinarily  limited 
His  own  power  voluntarily  so  as  to  be  able  to 
partake  of  human  weakness.  A  more  strenuous 
attempt  in  the  same  direction  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Kenotic  doctrine  of  last  century,  which  affirms 
that  Christ  in  becoming  man  emptied  Himself  of 
the  attributes  of  omnipotence,  etc.,  and  so  became 
subject  to  the  ordinary  conditions  of  a  real  human 
life  (see  Kenosis).  All  such  attempts  to  unify 
inconsistent  characters  end  in  depleting  the  Person 
of  Christ  either  of  His  Divinity  or  ot  some  part 
of  His  humanity,  and  so  serve  only  to  show  the 
inadequacy  of  the  Two-nature  theory  from  which 
tiiey  start.  The  problem  is  to  be  solved  only  by 
<1)  a  new  conception  of  what  constitutes  Divinity, 
and  (2)  by  pressing  back  to  the  historical  Clirist  as 
presentea  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  So  long  as  God 
IS  characterized  mainly  by  His  basal  attributes, 
the  doctrine  of  the  God-man  b  a  simple  unintel- 
Ugibility:  it  is  here  that  the  proposition  /?ni^t«7}t 
non  capax  infiniti  verifies  itself  to  our  minds.  But 
as  reliffious  faith  presses  on  to  a  recognition  of  the 
inner  being  of  God,  it  comes  upon  attributes  that 
are  at  once  more  central  and  at  the  same  time 
essentially  communicable  to  humanity.  Holiness, 
lustice,  faithfulness,  love,  are  the  innermost  attri- 
outes  of  God,  and  they  also  represent  the  goal  of 
human  life;  and  in  tne  measure  man  attains  to 
these,  does  he  attain  to  union  with  God.  It  is 
through  the  possession  of  these  qualities  that 
Christ  is  one  with  the  Father,  and  approves  Him- 
self as  the  Son  of  God.  This  must  be  the  startine- 
point  for  a  revision  of  the  thouglit  of  Chrises 
omnipotence.  Christ's  power  is  not  coextensive 
with  Grod's ;  it  is  the  power  of  omnipotent  goodness 
and  faith,  tlie  omnipotence  of  One  who  makes 
Himself  the  channel  of  the  Divine  will.  Even  His 
miraculous  power  must  be  subsumed  under  the 
same  category;  it  is  a  power  granted  to  faith 
(Mk  11",  Mt  17^).  If  it  be  said  that  this  spiritual 
power  and  sovereignty  are  not  yet  omnipotence, 
we  shall  not  quarrel  auout  words.  Christ  does  not 
possess  absolute  omnipotence,  any  more  than  He 
IS  God  simplicUer.  Hut  He  who  lives  in  fullest 
feUowship  with  the  Father,  who  is  one  with  God 
in  heart  and  purpose,  and  w^ho  consciously  makes 
Himself  the  mstrument  of  the  Divine  will  in 
carryine  out  His  work  of  grace  among  men,  may 
surely  claim  to  share  in  the  Divine  omnipotence. 

LiTBUTUftB.— Kdstlin,  art  *  Oott '  in  PRB^ ;  Schulta,  Gottheit 
Ckritti  and  OT  Theol,  (Clark's  tr.] ;  Kaftan,  Doamatik,  41-47 ; 
A.  B.  Bruce,  Miraculous  Element  in  the  GospelSyCn.  vii. ;  Thomas 
Aqoinaa.  Summa,  iii.  Ou.  13 ;  B.  B.  Warfleld,  The  Power  (if  God 
unto  Salvation  (IW3>\  91.  J.   DiCK  FLEMING. 

OMHIPRESBNCB.— The  distinctive  conception  of 
onmijpresence  which  meets  us  in  the  Gospels  may 
briefl^  be  expressed  thus :  God  is  able  to  exert  Hih 
activity  anywhere.  God's  children  cannot  be  where 
He  is  not.  He  is  spiritually  present  with  all  earnest, 
seeking  souls  everywhere. 

1.  Ii  this  be  so,  it  is  evident  that  Christ's  dis- 
tinctive teaching  on  this  subject  was  not  meta- 
physical.  He  does  not  speak  of  God  in  terms  of 
philosophy.  Such  terms  as  *  the  Absolute,*  or  '  the 
Infinite,'  or  '  the  Unconditioned '  are  never  found 
on  Christ's  lips,  and,  what  is  more,  tlie  ideas  im- 
plied by  these  terms  are  absent  from  His  horizon. 
We  do  not  find  in  Christ's  discourses  any  disquisi- 
tion on  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God.  With 
the  exception  of  the  solitary  phrase  *  God  is  Spirit ' 
(Jn  4**),  which  is  certainly  rich  in  implications, 
but^  when  originally  uttered,  was  meant  merely  to 
cheek  materitu  and  local  conceptions  of  the  Deity, 
we  have  no  instance  in  which  Jesus  expounded  the 
natore  or  even  the  attributes  of  God  as  such.  His 
method  was  rather  to  reveal  the  character  of  God 


by  portraying  His  activities  in  relation  to  the  lives 
of  men,  and  especially  of  Christian  men.  Not  only 
so,  but  Christ  8  starting-point  was  difierent  from 
that  of  the  metaphysician.  To  the  latter,  God  is 
a  postulate  of  the  Reason.  God  is  a  necessary 
assumption  to  explain  the  origination  and  continu- 
ance of  the  world.  Reason  claims  satisfaction ; 
and  tlierefore  insists  that  God  must  essentially  be 
that  which  will  subsume  mind  and  nature  under 
the  unity  of  an  intelligible  notion.  The  meta- 
physician seeks  for  proofs  of  the  existence  of  God 
—tor  indications  of  the  real  behind  the  phenomenal, 
the  great  First  Cause  behind  the  congeries  of  events 
which  seem  to  be  etl'ects.  In  the  teaching  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  God  is  the  postulate  of  the  religious 
consciousness.  When  reugious  experiences  are  re- 
duced to  terms  of  thot^ht,  and  the  religious  con- 
sciousness of  the  individual  and  the  community  is 
expressed  in  terms  which  are  intelligible  to  the 
intellect,  it  is  at  once  recognized  that  tne  God  who 
is  so  real  to  His  people,  wherever  they  may  be, — 
who  is  the  source  of  strength  and  joy  and  light  to 
His  people  everywhere, — must  have  tne  attribute  of 
ommpresence  predicated  concerning  Him.  Christ's 
conception  of  the  presence  of  God  is  thoroughly  re- 
ligious. It  is  always  a  presence  to  the  religious 
consciousness,  trust,  prayer,  and  fellowship. 

2«  The  Lord  Jesus  never  a^ssociated  ommpresence 
icith  infinitude.  Hebrew  philosophy,  in  the  person 
of  its  supposed  founder,  might  exclaim :  '  Behold, 
heaven  and  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain 
thee '  (1  K  8^) ;  but  no  such  thought  ever  came  from 
the  lips  of  Jesus.  To  Him  the  distinctive  concep- 
tion of  omnipresence  was  :  The  child  of  God  cannot 
go  where  his  Father  is  not.  He  did  not  associate 
omnipresence  with  the  infinitely  great,  but  rather 
with  the  infinitely  little.  He  was  chiefly  concerned 
to  show  that  in  the  minute  events  of  life  God  is 
present  and  observant ;  and  that  there  is  nothing 
so  trivial  as  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  our  Father  in 
heaven.  The  Lord  Jesus  left  it  for  philosophers  to 
lash  their  weary  imaginations  so  as  to  trace  the 
ubiquity  of  God.  in  the  infinite  recesses  of  space, 
and  to  prove  that  everywhere  there  are  indications 
of  the  same  law  and  order  as  in  the  world  around 
us,  and  that  the  indications  of  the  presence  of  a 
supreme  Mind  are  as  apparent  in  the  sidereal 
heavens  as  here.  If  we  may  so  say,  Christ's  con- 
ception was  microscopic  rather  tnan  telescopic. 
To  trace  the  tokens  of^the  presence  of  God's  work- 
manship in  the  colours  of  the  lily,  or  in  the  pro- 
vision God  has  made  for  feeding  the  ravens,  yielded 
great  joy  to  the  Saviour's  heart  because  it  sug- 
gested so  strikingly  that  God  is  'round  about 
us,'  and  enabled  Him  the  better  to  impress  on  the 
liearts  of  His  disciples,  when  their  faith  was  so 
feeble,  that  God  was  very  near  to  them,  to  sympa- 
thize, to  succour,  and  to  oless,  as  well  as  to  further 
the  interests  of  His  Kingdom. 

8.  It  is  probable  that  Christ's  teaching  on  this 
subject  was  intended  to  be  a  corrective  to  much  of 
the  current  Jewish  theology  of  that  period.  An 
outstanding  peculiarity  of  tlie  religious  thought  of 
Christ's  time  was  the  emphasis  placed  on  the 
doctrine  of  God's  aloofness.  The  Jews  had  im- 
ported, probably  from  Persia,  tlie  belief  that 
matter  is  essentially  evil.  Hence  it  was  considered 
to  be  beneath  the  dignity  of  tlie  Divine  nature 
that  God  should  be  supposed  to  liave  direct  contact 
with  inert  matter,  or  immediate  intercourse  with 
sinful  men ;  and  under  the  influence  of  this  belief 
God  was  jgradually  pushed  further  away  from  His 
world.  This  conception  was  operative  in  two 
ways :  (a)  To  the  Palestinian  Jews  God  was  con- 
ceived of  as  enjoying  the  otiose  majesty  of  an 
Oriental  monarch,  who  is  kept  informed  of  the 
deeds  of  men  and  the  events  of  the  world  by  the 
'angels  of  the  Presence,'  who  *at  His   blading 
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speed  o'er  lajid  and  aea,'  and  report  what  tliey  have 
seen  and  heard,  {b)  Tlie  Alexandrian  JewH,  of 
whose  beliefs  Philo  was  the  chief  exponent,  treated 

" " B  philosophically,  and  they  pushed 

God's  'Beparat«neaa'  from  all  '""' 
is  material,  earthlj-,  and  unman,  t*]  sach 


the  doctrine  of  God's  '  i 


that 


1  deny  that  God  has  any  qnalitieB  at  all. 
Philo  maintained,  as  aoine  modems  liave  done, 
that  to  aaaiga  any  (juality  or  attribute  to  God  ia  to 
litnil  Him  :  whicn  b  inadmuaible,  nince  God  la  the 
abgolutelj  unlimited,  eternal,  unchangeable,  aiuiple 
substancft,  'Of  God,'  said  Philo,  'we  can  only 
know  (Ant  He  is,  not  mhal  Ha  is'  (Drummond, 
Philo  Judreui,  ii.  23-30).  Knowing  an  we  do  that 
tliia  was  the  trend  fji  Jewish  thouj'ht  in  Chriat's 
day,  it  ia  diffiuult  to  believe  that  Clirist'a  teachin;- 
aa  to  the  Divine  omnipresence  and  fatherly  care,  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  elsewhere,  waa  not 
meant  to  be  a  corrective  of  the  current  theology, 
which  in  its  endeavour  U>  de-humanlze  God  was  in 
danger  of  un-deifying  Him. 

And  now  we  are  prepared  to  consider  in  detail 
the  intimationa  of  omnipresence  which  meet  ua  in 
the  GoBpela ;  mid  we  may  conveniently  arronfe'e 
them  in  three  groups,  according  as  they  refer  to 
,  the  Father,  Son,  or  Holy  Spirit 

4.  Pnesages  which  teach  or  imply  the  omnipreteHce 
of  God  the  Fnther.  We  know  what  kind  of  in- 
timationa to  expect.  We  shall  not  meet  with 
much  that  will  satisfy  our  intelle:?tual,  philo- 
sophical nature,  but  with  much  that  wiU  appeal 
deeply  to  our  religious  nature. 

Ood  trtnn  Lhe  realm  o[  cold  una  poworto*  obBlraetion.  mm!  to 

inapin  in  men  no  iDteose  &nd  oonaUnt  wnH  ot  God'g  prscnce 
and  cnri '  {ThtU.  a/  ST.  W).  SbnUnrlr,  Dr.  On  Uuk-Jim  XbaX 
'OhrWidDctiineal  UiQ  Fatborinentiivly  iinmerAph^'inf^L  .  .  . 
He  tulEB  up  Into  Ilia  Kjublng;  M  the  luUumI  Iruth  about  Ood. 

peHectionB,  hnd  relation  to  (ho  world  uid  man.  lureiMjy  gjven 
IntbeOT.'    Itm  '  thn  attributa  o[  Ood  .  .  .  nn  Dsver  nuda  by 

Into  vlfw  wlDly  In  Uieir  relii^Dui  nliktiotia'  {Chtulian  Vine, 

The  diatinetive  feature  an  to  the  omnipresence  of 
God  in  the  Sermon  on  tlie  Mount  ia  to  be  found  in 
tlie  words,  '  Thy  Father  who  ia  in  secret '  (Mt  6"). 
Others  may  expatiate  on  the  fact  that  God  tran- 
scends the  heaven  of  heavens,  our  Loi'd  was  con- 
cerned t^  bring  home  t^i  the  religiouB  consciousness 
of  His  diaciplca,  that  God  is  in  the  secret  place  of 
their  lowly  dwelling,  where  no  other  eye  can  see 
them.  To  use  the  words  of  Beyst'hlag— Christ 
taught  that — 

'Ood  li  u  prt«ent  Ind  opemtlve  In  th«  world  u  Hg  cw  be, 
Mitboul  dunying  Uli  >t«]ule  Eoodnen,  ind  nlUioul  inttrfering 
Willi  the  rncdom  of  Ilig  creatun,  whioli  !i  the  (undamenld 
WDdKlonof  all  dr  -'  -        -    -         ■•  -     - 


■pray '  in  secret  {6*).  and  who  '  fast '  in  secret  (6"). 
The  omnipresent  actiiity  of  God  m  evidenced  also 
in  His  unceasing  care  and  fatherly  solicitude  over 
His  creatures.  His  children  are  enconraged  to 
rely  on  His  care  from  the  fact  that  the  Heavenly 
Father  feeds  the  fowls  of  heaven  (6"),  and  clothes 
the  grass  of  tlie  Beld  and  the  beautiful  lilies  (6*°) ; 
notices  the  fall  of  every  sparrow,  and  numbers  the 
very  hairs  of  our  heads  (10™-).  Wherever  God's 
children  may  be,  He  knows  what  things  they  have 
need  of  (6*  "I.  gives  jifood  things  to  them  that 
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ask  Him  (7"),  and  reveals  the  truth  to  earnest 
souls  (16").  We  leom  from  these  passages  that 
wherever  God's  childran  are,  there  God  it,  without 
any  need  of  moving  from  place  to  plaue.  All  the 
activities  of  God  are  avaiiahle  everywhere  at  the 
same  time.  '  Whatever  God  can  do,  whether  by 
way  of  knowing,  loving,  creating,  or  controlling. 
He  can  do  anywhere,  and  everywhere  at  once ' 
{W.  N.  Clarke,  Outline  ofChr.  Theol.  79). 

S.  We  turn  now  to  the  jirofound  and  really  in- 
exhaustible words  which  Jesus  let  fall  in  Hb  con- 
versation with  the  woman  of  Samaria:  'God  ia 
Spirit '  (Jn  4?*),  not  "  n  spirit,"  which  might  mean 
that  God  belongs  to  the  class  of  spiritual  beings. 
Jesus  wisheit  simply  to  describe  what  the  essential 
nature  of  God  is ;  it  is  spiritual.  This  declaration 
of  Christ,  which,  as  Westcott  says,  is  'unique  in 
its  najeslic  simplicity,'  has  many  implications. 
It  certainly  implies  omnipresence.  Tliia  is  the 
very  fact  which  the  words  were  employed  by  our 
Lord  to  teach — that  God's  presence  la  not  conlined 
to  any  temple,  Jndteon  or  Samaritan  ;  and  that 
therefore  in  the  new  dispensation  His  presence  i.s 
everywhere  oi)erative,  and  equally  real  and  near 
to  men  wheresoever  they  may  be. 

TaldiiB  in  onr  hand  Ihii  clue  that  'Ood  ia  Spirit,'  we  ahall 
Bud  It  naetul  to  guide  us  in  reeiona  which  Ue  bcj^nd  Iha 
immedlals  pntview  of  onr  Uird  in  Uia  amvunUon  with  U» 

-•  "- (a.    For  inatana,  it  iia  diapatcd  point  whether 

Uiat 'Ood jKb  all  space.'  llarttnaen  exprease* 
'"  ii^UJadwiEli  Ood.  Itie  omnipreaent  Ood  ii 
UM  inmoib  mmiaiiiental  bdng  ot  gnrytblng  that  eilita,— tin 
lile  of  aU  UlaC  livea-Ux  t^m  ol  all  ipirtti^  {Chr.  Dogmatia, 
93),  Dr.  Strong  B»J«:  'Bj-ouuilpresaacewo  mean  that  God  in 
tbe  totality  of  Ilia  mcnoe,  u-lthaut  diDiulon  or  e<LpaDaioD, 

{Jfon.  Heol.  132).      Whcr™,  on  tha  other  hand,  Vf.  N.  Oarka 

t«aoba4 : '  By  oninlpreacnoe  we  do  not  mean  a  presence  of  c:od 

that  fllla  an  span  in  the  manner  in  which  we  think  ol  matte t 

an  flUJnK  certain  parM  of  apace,    it  la  not  a  univeraal  diffuilon 

ol  the  CHenia  of  Qod,  like  lOauaion  of  the  almoaphere '  {OvUinr, 

70).    Following  Oie  analOEy  of '  aplrit,'  «re  learn  that  we  miut  be 

vnryoarelnl  1«t  we  lalllntii  any  atatenienCa  that  an  atrictly 

ilicable   lo  mattO'  only.      E^rit  ie  In  every  respect  tlie 

aWor.     Kverj-  quallly  which  belong*  to  matter 

1  be  excluded  Ironi  spirit.     Matter  titi  apius, 

cry  lUMOunt  we  may  not  gay  that  'spirit  /ilt 

God  jilU  all  thlnga.'    To  Introduce  the  Mn  of 

kce  iB  at  once  inevitably  to  augs^at  materiollHt 

•luKiEs,  •>  >ir  aUa  ttie  aunoqihere,  or  the  luminlleroua  ether 

s  all  apace:  and  all  aach  analogiea  are  nlaleading.     The 

«Ibk  dauH  IntroduDsd  by  Dr.  fitrong  and  olhen.  that  Ood  tUla 

e  unlverae  *  without  dllTtulon  or  eipanaion/  doea  not  help  ua ; 

merely  makea  (he  definition  aclf-contiadiclory.      It  la  H-ell 


we  ought  to  aay  tli 
hbueuUiai:  'All 


applicable   1 
anUtbeala  ol 


<iod'i  flllini 


I  aujrgeetet 
TUT  that  ia 


n  operaliDe  pr 


«; 


extended  and  matar 
analoRlEa.  It  i)  not  i 
Ood  in  creation  whir 

It  la  Ood'a  almighty  .       ., , 

could  penetratfl 'into  the  realm  oT  onlolo^,  doubtleaa 
somewhat  which  Inflnilcly  transcends  our  thought,  bu 
that  la  wo  lack  the  capacity  even  to  imagine. 

While  thus  miuntMning  the  Divine  omniprei 
we  must  try  to  Hnd  room  for  those  num 
pasaages  which  speak  of  G!od  as  dKcUiiig  in.  fieniicn. 
In  the  First  Goajwl  we  have  the  frequently  re- 
curring phrase  'Your  Father  which  is  in  heaven' 
(5ia  41  p.'i  711.  n  ion  la"  igu.  u,,  !„  the  prohibition 
of  oatlia  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Christ 
speaks  of  heaven  as  'God'a  throne'  and  the  earth 
as  His  '  footstool  ■  |Mt  5^).  In  the  Fourth  Gospel 
Jesus  says  that  He  'came  down  from  heaven'  (Jn 
3"  6"),  and  also  that  He  'came  forth  from  r,o<! ' 
(ig«i.»3)_  And  in  looking  forward  to  His  death.  He 
says  :  '  I  came  forth  from  the  Father,  and  am  in 
the  world  ;  again  I  Uavf.  the  wiiHd  and  go  unto 
the  Fatlier'  (IB").  So  also  in  IS""  'I  go  to  the 
Father,  and  ye  behold  me  no  more';  and  in  20''' 
'  I  ascend  unto  my  Father  and  your  Father.'  Hiiw 
in  the  liifht  ot  the  present  article  are  we  to  con- 
ceive of  God's  beiufi  thus  connected  with  heaven  so 
much  more  than  with  earth  T  and  of  other  paaaagcs 
which  assure  us  tliat  'in  hcfivcn  the  angels  do 
always  behold  the  face  of  our  Father  who  ia  in 
heaven '  I    How  are  we  to  reconcile  the  statement 
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that  God's  throne,  or  God*s  face,  is  in  heaven,  with 
the  doctrine  of  Divine  omnipresence  ?  The  follow- 
ing seems  to  be  the  line  alons  which  we  must  seek 
ior  light : — While  it  is  true  uiat  God's  presence  is 
everywhere,  it  does  not  follow  that  His  presence 
is  manifested  everywhere  alike.  He  is  most  fully 
manifested  to  those  who  are  most  like  Him ;  And  if 
we  may  believe  in  a  home  where  there  are  assembled 
the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  and  also  the 
varying  oradations  of  angels — the  holiest  intelli- 
gences wnom  God  has  created,  vastly  superior  to 
man  in  purity  and  capaci^  for  knowlecfee — that 
will  be  the  home  where  God  is  most  fully  mani- 
fested, because  those  who  can  best  understand  Him 
are  there.  There  are  *  the  pure  in  heart '  who  *  see 
God.'  But  it  will  be  saia:  'Is  heaven,  then,  a 
place  ? '  Perhaps  not ;  but  so  long  as  we  are  here, 
and  endowed  with  our  present  faculties,  we  are 
compelled  to  think  of  it  as  a  p/oce ;  and  it  must 
ever  seem  to  us  probable  that  created  spirits  are 
possessed  of  some  enswathement  which  enables  us, 
more  or  less  accurately,  to  assign  locality  to  them. 
This  is  our  justification  for  bdieving  that  heaven 
b  a  region  m  which,  in  a  manner  more  glorious 
than  we  can  conceive,  God  manifests  His  natural 
and  moral  attributes,  and  reveals  tokens  of  His 
loving  favour  to  pure  and  holy  intelligences.  *  In 
thy  presence  is  fulness  of  joy ;  at  thy  right  hand 
there  are  pleasures  for  evermore'  (Ps  16^^). 

Conaiderable  oontroveray  has  been  waged  around  the  paasaffe 
we  have  quoted  from  Mt  5^,  which  af&rnia  that  heaven  is  *  Ooa's 
throne'  and  the  earth  is  'his  footstooL'  The  early  Sodnians 
interpreted  it  to  mean  that  Ood's  essential  or  substantial  pres- 
ence b  in  heaven,  and  that  elsewhere  He  is  present  by  Hb 
efRcacy  only.  To  this  it  has  been  objected  that '  it  indudes 
God  in  the  heavenly  space  and  excludes  Him  from  the  earthly 
space,  and  t^us  tends  to  Deism '  (Macpherson,  Chr,  Dogrnaticgt 
131) ;  and  that '  such  limitation  in  the  Divine  essence  manifestly 
abrogates  the  Divine  absoluteness'  (Domer,  Sytten^  L  241). 
The  Socinian  interpretation  is  a  fair  illustration  of  the  way  in 
which  we  become  entangled  when  we  introduce  terms  of  space 
into  our  descriptions  of  Ood's  attributes.  Ood's  spiritual 
nature  refuses  to  be  compared  with  terms  of  space,  ana  hence 
it  is  incongruous  to  say  that  Ood  b  exbtent  in  one  part  of 
space  and  not  in  another.  He  does  not,  being  purely  spiritual, 
oeeupjf  space  at  all ;  but  for  fuller  knowledge  of  Him  we  must 
be  content  to  wait  till  we  have  emerged  from  thb  state  of  ex- 
istence, where  all  our  perceptions  are  conditioned  by  space  and 
time,  and  have  entered  into  that  state  where  we  shall  see  our 
Lord  '(M  As  if,'  and  'shall  know'  in  the  same  manner  as  now 
'  we  are  known '  (1  Co  W*). 

6.  We  have  now  to  speak  of  those  passages  in 
which  the  Lord  Jesus  speaks  of  Himself  as  uBiquit- 
ous,—ln  Jn  3"  our  Lord  savs:  'No  man  hath 
ascended  into  heaven  but  he  tnat  descended  out  of 
heaven,  even  the  Son  of  Man  who  is  in  heaven.^ 
It  must  be  noted  that  the  words  6  Ctp  iv  r^  o^pavif 
are  omitted  in  ABLTb  33,  Cyril,  Origen,  and 
several  Fathers.  WH  consider  them  '  a  Western 
gloss,  suggested  perhaps  by  I^';  but  our  Re- 
visers retain  the  words  in  the  text,  remarking 
in  the  margin  that '  many  ancient  authorities  omit 
them.'  If  genuine,  as  is  very  probable,  they  are 
important,  but  not  unique.  Tney  do  but  cause 
Jesus  to  say  of  Himself  what  the  Evangelist  says 
of  Him  in  V^  *  The  only-begotten  Son,  who  is  m 
the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he  hath  declared  him.' 
They  teach  us  that  Jesus  was  conscious  of  a  8tat« 
of  glory  which  from  eternity  He  had  with  the 
Father — was  conscious  of  it  not  as  a  past  memory, 
but  as  a  continued  reality.  His  earthly  life  had 
not  severed  the  intimacy  of  His  fellowship  with 
His  Father;  and  ontologically  His  presence  as 
Son  of  Man  on  earth  did  not  remove  the  presence 
of  the  Son  of  Man  from  heaven. 

Beysclilag  interprets  the  passage  differently :  *  Jesus  thinks  of 
Himwlf  as  pre-eiustent,  not  because  He  knows  Himself  to  be  a 
■eoood  God,  and  remembered  a  former  life  in  heaven,  but  be- 
oanae  He  reoc^gnized  Himself  in  Daniel's  image  as  the  bearer  of 
tbe  kingdom  of  Jieaven,  and  because  thb  Son  of  Man,  as  well  as 
Um  kioMom  which  He  brings  to  earth,  must  spring  from  heaven. 
UmiI  w»  idetU  tnan  existed  from  eternity  in  G<m  b  the  truth 
wUofa  He  grasped,  and  to  which  He  gave  concrete  intellectual 
fonn'(jrr2%so<.L  258)1 


Another  important  passage  is  Mt  18*^  'Where 
two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name, 
there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them.'  The  genuine- 
ness of  this  passage  has  been  denied,  not  because 
it  is  lacking  in  any  Greek  MSS,  but  for  a  priori 
reasons.  Starting  from  a  humanitarian  conception 
of  Christ,  some  hold  it  to  be  improbable,  if  not  im- 
possible, that  He  should,  as  is  here  affirmed,  foresee 
the  development  of  His  Church,  legislate  for  its 
management,  and  promise  His  spiritual  presence, 
wherever  the  members  of  the  Church  were  as- 
sembled, however  few  in  number  they  might  be. 
Our  purpose  is  not  critical,  but  exe^etical.  If  we 
assume  the  genuineness  of  the  words  above  cited, 
they  seem  to  show  that  Christ's  Messianic  con- 
sciousness included  the  ability  to  fulfil  such  OT 
predictions  as  Jl  2^  '  Ye  shall  know  that  I  am  in 
the  midst  of  Israel ' ;  Zeph  3^^  *  The  Lord  thy  God 
in  the  midst  of  thee  is  mighty.'  As  He  was  con- 
scious of  His  identity  as  ^n  of  Man  before  His 
advent,  so  He  is  confidenf  that  such  powers  as  He 
has  heretofore  possessed  will  be  continued  to  Him 
in  the  days  which  He  foresees  shall  intervene, 
before  the  Son  of  Man  shall  come  in  His  glory. 
Whatever  the  community  of  disciples  shall  bind 
or  loose,  make  binding  or  leave  optional,  shall 
receive  Divine  ratification,  because  the  presence 
of  the  Christ  will  be  with  them  guiding  and  con- 
trolling them. 

If  we  have  followed  this  internretation  —  and 
surely,  unless  St  John  and  St.  Paul  have  mis- 
understood and  misinterpreted  Jesus  Christ,  there 
is  nothing  improbable  in  the  interpretation  —  we 
are  quite  prepared  to  expect  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
after  His  resurrection  should  say  to  His  disciples, 
*  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of 
the  world '  (Mt  28**).  This  passage  is  also  regarded 
by  Wendt  and  others  as  a  product  of  the  develop- 
ing Catholicism  and  Christology  of  the  Church ;  but 
it  IS  surely  a  blunder  to  ascriTO  so  much  to  develop- 
ing Christology,  unless  there  were  some  germinal 
utterances  of  Jesus  which  the  Church  proceeded 
to  develop.  The  eagerness  of  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians to  disseminate  the  gospel  most  probably  rests 
on  a  command  of  the  Master,  and  the  readiness  with 
which  they  assume  the  presence  of  Christ  with 
them  wherever  they  are,  implies  as  its  background 
some  such  promise  and  declaration  as  that  before 
us.  Christ  s  Messianic  consciousness  could  hardly 
fail  to  include  the  conceptions  involved  in  Is  42^  4Sp 
as  well  as  Jl  2".  If  tJesus  could  appropriate  to 
Himself  the  statemente  of  Is  61^  '  (cf.  Lk  4»8'-),  it 
follows  most  naturally — and  this  b  precisely  what 
the  Gospels  presuppose — that  He  applied  to  Himself 
all  the  OT  predictions  pf  the  Messiah,  and  was 
conscious  that  He  possessed  the  properties  and  at- 
tributes which  the  OT  assigns  to  Him  who  was  to 
come — King,  Servant,  Prophet,  and  Messiah  in  one. 
It  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  this  conception 
that  Jesus,  m  contemplating  the  spread  of  His 
Kingdom  in  *  all  nations,'  '  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,' 
shomd  say,  *  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway.' 

In  the  Reformation  period  there  was  bitter  controversy  as  to 
the  ubiquity  of  Christ's  body.  It  arose  chiefly  from  Luther's 
Interpretation  of  the  words  of  Jesus  at  the  Supper,  '  This  is  my 
body^  (Mt  2X1^  Luther  was  persuaded  that  the  word  *i«* 
denotes  real  and  essential  existence.  In  vain  did  Zwingli 
point  out  to  him  that  Jesus  also  said,  *  I  am  the  door ' ;  *lam 
uie  true  vine.'  Luther  was  immovable  in  his  belief  that  the 
consecrated  bread  is  in  some  sense  the  body  of  Christ.  He  had 
repudiated  the  Romanist  dogma  that  the  particles  of  the  bread 
are  transmuted  into  substantial  particles  of  the  veritable  flesh 
and  blood  of  Christ,  and  therefore  it  remained  to  him  to  con- 
tend Uiat  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  *  in,  with,  and  under' 
the  bread  and  the  wine.  In  order  to  show  that  this  is  com- 
patible with  Christ's  ascension,  Luther  fell  back  on  the  Scholastic 
distinction  as  to  the  three  yrzys  in  which  a  body  can  be  in  a 
place,  loealUer,  definitive,  and  repletivi.  Locally,  when  the 
oontente  exactly  fill  the  vessel  Definitively,  when  that  which 
fills  has  the  power  of  occupying  a  larger  or  a  smaller  spMse. 
Repletively  (or,  to  use  Luther's  word,  illocally),  when  a  thing 
is  everj'where,  and  yet  measured  or  contained  by  no  place. 
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7.  We  liavo  now  merely  to  adduce  tbe  few  ex- 
preasionx  in  the  GospeU  which  imply  the  tiinquilr/ 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  do  not  bod  any  explicit 
statement  in  the  Gospels  of  the  absolute  omni- 
presence of  the  Spirit.  His  attributes  are  ilis- 
ciosed  in  connexion  with  Hia  activities  in  the 
opread  of  the  Kingdom.  Wherever  believem  are 
found,  there  'the  Comforter,  who  is  the  Holy 
Gbost,'  is  present  with  His  benign  power  over 
human  hearts.  He  .will  't«ach'  the  disciplea  'all 
things,  and  call  all  thttifjs  to  their  remembrance' 
(Jn  14") ;  and  will  guide  them  into  all  truth,  and 
show  tiiem  things  tu  come  (16").  But  the  activity 
of  the  Spirit  is  not  timit«d  to  tbofie  who  have  be. 
lieved  and  have  become  tlisciplea :  it  is  exerted  also 

1  those  who  are  still  in  'the  world.'     Our  Lord 


declares,  '  He  shall  convict  the  vtarld  in  respect  of 

■     '  jndgment'  (la*).    To 

«  thus  '  cliosen  out  of  the 


I,  of  righteousneaB,  and  of  jm 
those  who  believe  and  are  thus  ' 
world'  the  Spirit  'teatilies  of  Christ  (lo*) ;   He 
h'  *■  '■ 


'dwells  with  them  and  is  'in  Uiem'  (14"};  and 
they  know  Him,  'though  tbe  world  seeth  him  not, 
neither  knoweth  him'  (14"). 

RitHchI  maintains  that  oar  Lord  limited  the  doc- 
trine of  Uod  to  its  relation  to  the  ICingdom  of  God. 
Tlds  is  not  quito  true  with  regard  to  the  Divine 
omnipresence  any  more  than  to  the  other  natural 
attribiites  of  God  ;  for  did  not  Jesus  say  that  God 
'causeth  his  sun  to  rise,'  and  'seudeth  rain'  (Mt 
5"),  and  '  clothes  the  grass  of  tbe  field  and  tbe  lilies ' 
(6")?  Still  it  is  only  a  slight  exaggeration  of  an 
important  truth.  The  distinctive  teaching  of  Jesns 
on  the  tiubject  before  us  is  that  God  is  with  His 
people  everywhere.  They  cannot  go  where  Ho  is 
not  present,  to  succour  an<l  to  bless. 

LrrzKATrmE.— tn  wIdiUon  to  the  referencca  slien  in  the  nmnc 
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OHNIBCIENCB  (of  Christ). -There  are  such 
great  differences  in  the  iiieuUil  grasp  of  different 
persons,  that  no  one  can  prove  that  all  knowledge 
may  not  have  been  open  to  the  human  mind  of 
Christ.  On  the  otiier  hand,  no  one  can  assert  that 
because  of  His  Divine  nature  in  nnion  with  His 
human  nature  He  must  have  possessed  and  exerciseil 
such  powers.  It  seems  to  be  left  quite  open  Ut  uh, 
unhisjtsedin  theonedirectionorin  the  other,  to  deal 
with  each  department  of  His  knowledge, — aa  of 
history  before  His  coming,  of  nature,  and  of  the 
future,— and  to  come  to  the  oonclusion  that  His 
knowledge  included  any  matter  or  did  not  include 
it,  without  introducing  tbe  doginatic  fallacy  that 
He  must,  because  of  His  omniscience,  have  known 
this  or  that.  Apart  from  assurance  of  what  God 
has  done,  we  cannot  say  what  He  must  do.  And 
this  applies  to  the  conditions  of  the  earthly  life 
which  it  seemed  good  to  tbe  Father  that  Christ 
should  live. 

When  we  come  to  the  testimony  of  Scripture, 
we  find  Christ  (trowing  in  knowledge  (Lk  2"),  and 
afterwards  limiting  Hinuelf  to  be  a  teacher  not 
even  in  matters  of  civil  jastira  (Lk  12"|,  hut  only 
n  the  highest  region  of  religion.     In  a  sense,  every 
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providence  in  every  department  (1  Jn  2"  '  Ve 
know  all  tilings').  And  in  this  sense,  and  in 
higher  measure,  Christ  was  omniscient.  In  the 
words  of  Luther, '  He  was  full  of  grace  and  wisdom, 
and  able  to  judge  upon  and  teach  all  that  came 
before  Him'  (Domer,  Peraon  of  Christ,  ii.  92|. 
Thus.His  disciples  said  of  Him,  '  Thou  knoweat  all 
things'  (Jn  16"  21").  'He  knew  what  waa  in 
man^  (Jn  2»). 

It  is  usual  to  refer  to  Mk  13",  where  Christ  dia- 
claime  knowledge  of  the  day  of  His  coming,  aa 
evidence  that  there  were  limitations  to  our  Lord's 
knowledge.  On  the  other  hand,  in  His  discourse 
with  Nathanael  and  with  the  woman  of  Samaria, 
He  showed  supernatural  knowledge.  See,  further, 
artt.  Accommodation,  Kenosis. 

LtTl»*IDB».— LlMon,  Bump.  Ltetfi  (M  B.  ;  Gore,  Bnmp. 
""     -"      '■    "  C  Jsflu,  iL  BllB. ;  Beyichlij, 
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BoWoB,  IM  «.  T.  GltEQORY, 

ONENESS,- The  term  'oneness'  {irln-^t.  tr. 
'  unity ')  occurs  only  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Eplie- 
sians,  where  it  is  twice  used  (4*  ")  in  what  may  be 
called  a  moral  senie,  i.e.  to  express  not  a  physical 
but  a  mental  or  spiritual  iilea.  In  that  Epistle, 
where  the  writer  has  in  view  the  Gentile  world, 
fundamental  ideas  of  unity  are  set  forth  more  dis- 
tinctly and  emphatically  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  Bible.  There  is  one  Gwl,  one  Lord,  one  Soirit 
(i'"').  Christ's  work  is  to  'gather  together  ir 
(1"),  or,  as  it  may  be  rendered,  ••—•■'■  ..^.i^ 
head,  all  createil  beings  in  ea 
bad  made  'of  one'  (Ac  17") 
but  in  the  course  of  history  divisions  had  prevailed 
and  walls  of  jiartition  (Eph  2'*]  hod  been  built. 
These  separations  were  to  cease.  In  tbe  Kingdom 
of  God,  Jew  and  Gentile  were  reconciled,  these  two 
types  being  maile  '  both  one '  (2")  in  a  union  buacd 
on  the  deeper  reconciliation  of  both  to  God  (2"). 
Hence  the  formation  of  one  Body  in  which  the 
individaals  rei^coihle  the  Head,  and  the  whole  i?, 
animated  hy  unity  of  faitli  and  character  and  life 
(^la.  H)  These  conceptions,  so  eloquently  nnfolded, 
jtre  presnppositions  of  Christianity,  and  are  im- 
plied, if  not  explicitly  taught,  in  the  Gospels.  In 
Luke,  in  particular,  emptiosis  ia  laid  on  the  work 
of  tbe  Redeemer  in  the  saving  of  the  outcast,  tlie 
sinful,  and  the  lost.  This  is  the  subject  of  the 
tliree  parables  in  oh.  16  and  of  the  parable  of  the 
Banquet  in  ch.  14.  To  these  may  be  added  the 
jiarable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  (ch.  10),  the  story 
of  Zacchicus  (ch.  19),  and  the  description  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  as  containing  men  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  (I3=,  cf.  Mt  8").  These  torrespnd 
with  tbe  saying  of  St.  Paul  (Gal  3"),  that  ■  all  are 
one  in  Christ  Jesus.'  In  Mt.,  again,  we  have 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church  (16"),  of  the  mystic 
presence  of  Christ  witli  His  people  (18*  28"),  and 
of  the  power  of  union  in  commanding  answer  to 
prayer  (18").  And  in  the  closing  verses  (28")  the 
universal  Headship  of  Christ  is  fully  announced. 

It  is  in  St.  John's  Gospel,  however,  that  con- 
ceptions of  oneness  are  most  pointedly  set  forth. 
We  note  the  following : 

1.  The  onrntii  of  Christ  nnil  God  ( 10"  14'  17"-  "|. 
The  declarations,  '  I  and  the  Father  are  one,'  '  he 
that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  leather,'  may  or 
may  not  be  designed  to  teach  identity  of  essence ; 
they  at  least  express  a  practical  identity  as  far  as 
hnman  relations  are  concerned.  They  imply  the 
moral  perfection  of  Jesus  so  that  His  life  and  ex- 
ample oeconie  the  manifestation  of  the  Divine ; 
and  not  moral  perfection  only,  for  Hia  character 
and  teaching  constitute  the  revelation  of  the 
Father  Other  passages  indicate  the  mutual 
knowledge  and  love  of  the  Fatlier  and  the  Son, 
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and  their  mutual  indwelling  (17^*^) ;  but  the  main 
lesson  is  that  Christ  is  for  us  the  revealer  and 
representative  of  God. 

2.  The  oneness  of  Christ  and  His  people, — This 
thought  is  embodied  in  the  allegonr  of  the  Vine 
(15^"*).  The  branches  are  a  part  of  the  vine,  and 
when  separated  are  dead.  Tne  unity  is  therefore 
that  of  a  common  life,  and  it  is  indicated  in  the 
phrases  that  express  mutual  indweUing.  The  idea 
IS  substantially  the  same  as  in  the  ngure  of  the 
Body  which  is  the  fulness  of  Him  that  iilleth  all  in 
all  (Eph  1^),  and  even  in  the  figure  of  the  Temple 
or  spiritual  house  of  which  Christ  is  the  foundation 
and  His  people  are  as  living  stones  (1  P  2*,  Eph 
2^^).  This  oneness  is  not  of  equality ;  for  the  vine 
is  greater  than  the  branches;  the  head  b  the 
source  of  the  life,  and  occupies  a  position  of 
authority.  Jesus  possessed  the  Spirit  without 
measure,  and  His  life  marks  the  ideal  towards 
which  His  followers  are  to  strive  (Eph  4^).  But  it 
is  a  oneness  of  life,  though  in  the  conditions  of 
normal  human  existence  the  Divine  is  often  ob- 
scured, and  at  best  is  onlv  partially  exhibited. 
This  oneness  of  Christ  and  His  people  is  repre- 
sented as  parallel  to  the  oneness  of  the  Father  and 
the  Son ;  in  respect  of  mutual  knowledge  (10^^ ''), 
community  of  life  (17"),  and  the  love  which  issues 
from  the  rather  and  the  Son  (15*).  Hence  the 
loving  obedience  of  the  disciple  to  his  Lord  should 
correspond  to  the  consecration  of  the  Son  to  the 
Father  (16'»). 

8.  The  oneness  of  Christ's  people  as  constituting 
a  Body  or  Church,  is  expressed  in  the  metaphor  of 
the  one  flock  (10^*  RV),  divided  amongst  Jewish 
and  Gentile  folds.  And  to  the  same  effect  is  the 
assertion  that  Christ  is  to  'gather  together  into 
one'  the  children  scattered  abroad  (11^).  The 
first  of  these  texts  contradicts  the  claim  of  a  par- 
ticular organization  to  be  the  sole  Church  of  Christ. 
Both  of  them  belong  to  a  far  loftier  sphere  of 
thought,  which  conceives  the  Church  as  a  great 
spiritual  organism,  embracing  those  of  every  land 
and  age  who  are  redeemed  and  sanctified,  and  who 
bv  the  power  of  God  live  for  His  Kingdom  and 
glory. 

4.  But  the  conception  of  a  catholic  Church  one 
and  holy  carries  us  away  from  any  visible  condition 
of  things ;  and  the  moral  oneness  of  faith  and  love 
which  every  company  of  Christians  should  exhibit 
presents  itself  as  an  unrealized  ideal.  The  first 
years  of  Christianity  were  indeed  a  period  of 
sinc[nlar  oneness  (Ac  4*^).  But  harmony  gave  place 
to  discord  as  new  questions  of  thought  and  practice 
had  to  be  faced.  Consequently  we  find  2st.  Paul 
pouring  out  his  heart  in  pleas  and  prayers  for  one- 
ness of  mind  and  heart  and  soul  (Ph  2*).  In  an- 
ticipation of  such  troublous  times,  Christ  makes 
oneness  a  main  burden  of  His  last  prayer  with  His 
disciples  ( Jn  17"*  "**),  as  He  makes  mutual  love  the 
sum  of  His  closing  commandments  (15*^'^').  Such 
oneness,  resting  on  the  basis  of  Divine  fellowship 
and  the  possession  of  Christlike  excellence,  be- 
comes a  means  of  the  attainment  of  perfection 
(17^).  For,  without  social  relationship  and  tlie 
mutual  support  of  interdependent  men,  human 
nature  cannot  truly  realize  itself  or  completely 
fulfil  the  end  of  its  creation. 

LimATURB.— A.  Maclaren,  Iloly  of  HoUet^  168  ff.,  199  ff.; 
Bendd  lUiTis,  Union  tnth  God,  41  ff.,  127  ff. 

OHLT  BEGOTTEN.— 1.  Meaning.—There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  term  *only  begotten'  indicates  a 
ntiance  of  the  Greek  /lopoyetrffs  wnich  is  very  seldom 
emphasized.  As  H.  Schmidt  proves,  tne  word 
yfrfweaBat  has  in  general  usage  entirely  lost  the 
early  sexual  sense  of  the  root  yev.  It  means 
mmply  'to  arise,'  'to  become.'  It  signifies  'that 
that  which  previously  was  not  there  and  had  no 


existence  comes  into  being';  fiovoycpi/ft  is  'what 
alone  acquires  or  has  existence,'  it  is  merely  a 
fuller  form  for  fi^ot  (as  Tp(aToy€irfis=irpQTos,  ofioyeriftt 
=5fioios,  d€iy€Piis=cU(jbptos).  When  we  have  to  do 
with  living  beings — men  or  animals — the  meaning 
'bom,'  'begotten'  is,  of  course,  congruous,  but 
there  is  no  emphasis  whatever  attached  to  this 
side.  When  Christ  is  desi^ated  fu»oy€vijs  vids,  the 
emphasis  is  laid  not  on  the  fact  that  He  as  Son 
was  'bom*  or  'begotten'  (in  contrast  to  being 
'created'  or  'made'),  but  that  He  is  the  'onlv 
Son,  that  as  Son  of  God  He  has  no  equal.  The 
Latin  translators  were  quite  riglit  when  originally 
they  rendered  the  expression  vl^  fiopoyeiHit  simply 
hyjUius  unicns,  not  by  flius  unigenitus.  It  was 
the  dogmatic  disputes  as  to  the  inner  essential 
relations  between  Christ  and  God,  especially  those 
raised  by  Arius,  which  first  ^ave  occasion  for  em- 
phasizing the  point  that  Chnst  as  the  Son  of  God 
was  a  'begotten'  Son,  i.e.  that  He  did  not  form 
part  of  the  creation.  After  that  it  became  a 
general  custom  to  render  /lovoyew-fis  by  unigenitus^ 
'only  begotten.'  In  the  original  form  of  the  so- 
called  '  Apostolic  Symbol '  —  the  '  Old  Roman 
Symbol  * — we  read  :  icol  th  Xpurrbp  *Irfaouw  rbv  vlbv 
aOrw  Tb»  fiovoyerrj  rbv  Ki'pLOv  ijfiQv ;  and  in  the  Latin 
text,  which  in  all  probability  belongs  to  the  same 
date  (i.e.  in  any  case  some  time  in  the  2nd  cent.) : 
'et  in  Christum  Jesum  filium  eius  unicuni  dominum 
nostrum.'  In  the  Latin,  there  is  nothing  to  dis- 
tin^ish  whether  '  unicum '  is  to  be  connected  with 
'  filium  eius'  or  ' dominum  nostrum.'  The  present 
writer,  in  an  exhaustive  inauiry  into  the  historical 
meaning  of  the  original  form  of  the  Apostolic 
Symbol  (see  Literature  cited  at  end),  has  defended 
the  hypothesis  that  the  latter  combination  is  the 
correct  one.  Then,  of  course,  the  t6p  before  fiAvo- 
yePTJ  in  the  traditional  Greek  form  must  be  an 
interpolation.  Such  an  interpolation  could  easily 
arise  in  later  times,  because  the  title  vlbs  fiopoyerijf 
was  well  known  from  the  Johannine  writings  as 
an  honorific  designation  of  Jesus,  whereas  in  the 
NT  the  title  ici/pcos  fiopoyeriis  does  not  occur  (only 
eU  K^pios  occurs,  1  Co  8*).  As  far  as  the  language 
is  concerned,  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  why 
Christ  should  not  be  designated  fiovoycv^s  K^pios ; 
and  the  thought,  which  then  finds  a  place  in  the 
S^bol,  is  a  particularly  pregnant  one.  The  com- 
bination of  /lopoyerf/s  with  xOpiot,  not  with  vl6s,  is 
favoured  by  two  considerations :  first,  that  in  the 
Symbol  there  is  nothing  that  recalls  Johannine 
iaeas  (much,  on  the  other  nand,  suggesting  Pauline 
thought) ;  and,  secondly,  that  there  are  a  number  of 
Latin  texts  where,  undoubtedly,  '  unicum '  is  con- 
nected with  'dominum  nostrum.' 

2.  NT  luage.— In  the  NT  the  expression  vlbs 
fiopoyeviji  is  used  only  of  Christ  by  John  (3*'-^', 
1  Jn  4').  The  passage  Jn  1^^  Ls  a  contested  read- 
ing, and  in  any  case  comes  only  indirectly  into 
comparison.  Elsewhere  in  the  New  Test,  the  ex- 
pression occurs  in  Lk  7^'  (the  young  man  of  Nain), 
8**  (the  daughter  of  Jairus),  9*  (the  demoniac  boy), 
He  11"  (Isaac).  In  the  LXX  /Aovoycvijf  is  frequently 
the  tr.  of  Tn;,  especially  wherever  the  idea  of 
uniqueness  or  aloneness  seems  to  be  emphasized : 
Jff  11«*,  Ps  22*  26i«  35"  (cf.  also  To  3"  6»»- "  8"). 
The  expression  fu»oy€irftt  acquires  a  qualitative 
secondary  meaning  from  the  fact  that  what  is 
'unique  is  natursdly  of  special  value.  An  'only 
son '  IS  a  specially  oeloved  son.  This  secondary 
meaning  belongs  in  all  likeliliood  to  the  expression 
vlbs  fiopoycr/it  in  Jn.  also.  Creraer  compares  with  it 
the  term  used  by  St.  Paul  in  Ro  8**—  vlbs  tSios.  In 
the  LXX,  where  this  secondary  meaning  is  empha- 
sized, the  rendering  iyamjrds  is  chosen  for  th;: 
Gn  22«-  »»•  w  Jer  e-*.  Am  8»«,  Zee  12io.  In  the 
Synoptics  (in  the  narratives  of  the  Baptism  and 
the  Transfiguration),  where  Christ  is  called  vlbt 
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dyaTTrrrdi,  fiovoyeviit  could  hardly  be  substituted. 
The  expression  here  corresponds  to  the  th^  of  Is 
42*  [LXX  iK\€KT6s]  (for  iyaTrrp-is  in  Lk  9»  CJod.  KB 
mid  other  MSS  give  iKXeXeyfUt/os),  In  all  the  pass- 
ages in  Jn.,  with  the  exception  of  V\  it  seems 
we  might  substitute  the  expression  dyaTnjrds  for 
fjLowoyeyi^i, 

Jn  V*, — This  passage  is  of  interest  because  the 
question  arises  whether  instead  of  xAbt  fMOPoyepifis 
we  ought  not  to  read  Oebs  /iovoyeviit.  Hort  sti'ongly 
suppo^  this  view  with  a  brilliant  display  of  learn- 
ing, and  has  proved  that  the  latter  reading  was 
very  widespread  in  the  Ancient  Church.  It  is  to 
be  found  in  a  number  of  good  MSS  of  the  Gospel : 
t(BCL  33  and  in  the  Pesh.  and  Coptic  versions. 
He  also  argues,  in  support  of  it,  that  '  the  whole 
Proloj^e  leads  up  to  it,  and,  to  say  the  least,  suffers 
in  unity  if  it  is  taken  away.'  Supposing  that  we 
have  to  accept  this  reading,  it  app^rs  to  the 
present  writer  probable  that  St.  John,  in  applying 
this  predicate  to  Christ,  was  influenced  by  regard 
to  a  non-Christian  religious  employment  of  the 
notions  of  /lopoyevijs  and  Oebs  fiopoyey/is,  and  that  the 
expression  vlbs  /iwoyer/is  has  thus  in  his  writings 
a  special  secondary  meaning  in  addition.  For 
the  term  Movoyeio^f  occurs  in  the  Valentinian 
(Ptolemaic)  system  as  the  name  of  one  of  the  aeons 
(Irenseus,  i.  Iff.,  ed.  Harvey).  Wobbermin,  how- 
ever, has  shown  that  the  term  was  of  special  sig- 
nificance in  the  Orphic  mysteries,  seeing  that  it 
occurs  there  as  the  personal  name  of  a  powerful  in- 
comparable divinity.  Just  as  St.  John  took  over 
from  the  Hellenistic  philosophy  the  title  'Logos' 
for  Christ,  in  order  to  remove  from  the  minds  of 
Christians  the  fear  that  there  was  beyond  Christ 
a  higher  mediator  between  God  and  man,  so  he 
might  have  taken  over  from  the  highly  important 
Orphic  cult  the  title  '  Monogenes,'  in  order  to  show 
Christians  that  they  knew  Him  who  is  in  reality 
the  Oebs  fju>yoy€irfis.  We  should  then  have  to  suppose 
that  St.  John  has  invested  the  expression  with  a 
meaning  which  was  forei^  to  general  and  popular 
usage,  but  which  probably  corresponded  with  the 
use  of  the  word  in  Orphic  circles.  That  is  to  say, 
it  is  possible  to  interpret  the  term  iMvoycpiji  as 
designating  Christ  as  iK  ftbvov  yet/dfieifos  (cf.  ai^ro- 
7ein^f — a  name  of  an  a^on  in  the  Barbelognosis 
[Iren.  I.  xxix.  1],  TirycK^t— a  description  of  man- 
kind in  Clem.  Rom.  [First  Ep,  to  Cor.  xxxix.  2] 
etc.).  Christ  would  then  be  the  *God*  who  pro- 
ceeded from  the  'only,*  i.e.  from  the  *true  Go<l,* 
the  Son  who  sprang  from  the  *  unique  One.'  In 
that  case  the  idea  of  dyawrrrbit  noted  above  as  the 
secondary  meaning  which  per  se  everywhere  best 
suits  the  context,  would  recede  into  the  back- 
ground. But  the  present  writer  does  not  regard  it 
as  likely  that  St.  tJohn  knew  anything  of  Orphism. 
In  the  whole  (jrospel  there  is  nothing  else  to  sug- 
gest this.  It  might,  indeed,  be  said  that  the  con- 
ception of  the  Ix>g08  in  the  Prologue  is  the  only 
trace  of  Hellenism  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  But  in 
the  first  place  this  is  not  quite  correct,  and  again 
in  itself  it  is  much  more  likely  that  John  [the 
author  of  the  Gospel  is  unmistakably  a  Jew]  knew 
the  philosophy  of  Philo  than  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  Orphic  system.  Thus  the  present  writer 
believes  tliat  it  was  persons  like  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria who  were  first  reminded  of  the  Orpliic  titles 
of  the  aeons  by  the  predicate  fiopoyeviffi  applied  to 
Christ  as  Son  of  God.  He  further  holds  that  the 
Church  so  far  thought  she  was  acting  wisely  in 
making  out  of  the  vlbs  fiovoytrfis  of  Jn  1^*  a  Bcbs 
/lopoyev-fisy  in  order  to  be  able  with  more  assurance 
to  meet  both  Orphism  and  GnosticisiU. 

Htbraturb.— F.  J.  A.  Hort,  Tiro  DMsertaHions^  i.  'On  /*«»•• 
yttiie  6uf ' ;  B.  F.  Westcott,  The  u«r  qf  the  t^rm  wtt»yt9fi(  in  the 
RpieUee  of  St  John^  p.  100  ff.;  H.  Crenj(er,  Worterlnieh  der 
neutesL  6raecUdt\  Jf.  a.  Heinrich  Schmidt,  Svnonymik  der 


ffriech.  Soroche^  ii.  p.  680  ff. ;  F.  Kattenbuitch,  Das  apostolische 
Symbol^  ii.  p.  681  ff. ;  O.  Wobbermin,  Religionsgeech.  Studien 
tut  Frage  der  Beeinftuseung  dee  Urchrietentums  durch  das 
antike  Mysteriemeesent  p.  114  ff. ;  Beyachlag^,  ST  Theology 
(Eng.  tr.X  ii  414  ff.  FERDINAND  KaITENBUSCH. 

OPPOSITION.— The  reason  for  the  opposition 
offered  to  Christ  in  proclaiming  His  Kingdom  on 
earth  was  the  hostility  of  the  scribes,  Pharisees, 
and  others,  who  represented  the  religious  element 
in  the  Jewish  nation.  The  profession  of  religion 
was  at  that  time  fashionable  among  the  Jews. 
To  make  a  parade  of  religious  observance  was 
a  sure  passport  to  popularity,  as  the  ostentations 
display  of  wealth  is  in  modem  times.  Christ 
decried  this  parade  of  religion  as  hypocritical. 
He  inveighed  against  the  Pharisees  and  scribes 
in  no  measured  terms  (see  esp.  Mt  23).  He  told 
them  that  their  profession  was  a  sham  and  their 
religion  worthless.  He  assured  them  that  their 
lineal  descent  from  Abraham,  on  which  they 
prided  themselves  so  much,  gave  them  no  special 
plea  for  acceptance  with  Grod.  It  was  the  spiritual 
descendants  of  the  patriarch,  who  imitated  his 
faith  and  listened  to  the  teaching  of  God,  who 
were  the  true  Israelites,  the   inheritors  of   the 

Eromise.  He  insisted  upon  a  religion  of  the 
eart,  and  not  the  outward  and  formal  rites  and 
observances,  on  which  they  laid  such  stress  because 
thev  brought  them  into  favour  with  men. 

1  he  Sadducees,  with  the  leading  priestly  families 
at  their  head,  had  a  special  grudge  against  Jesus, 
on  account  of  His  cleansing  of  the  Temple  and 
condemnation  of  the  traffic  carried  on  in  its  courts, 
— a  traffic  in  which  they  had  a  direct  interest. 

The  opposition  to  Christ  was  so  bitter  as  to  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  His  death.  It 
culminated  in  the  illegal  trial  before  the  high 
priest  and  the  Sanhedrin,  and  the  arraignment 
Defore  Pontius  Pilate.  Its  strength  is  shown  in 
the  preference  for  the  release  of  Barabbas  to  that 
of  Jesus.  Though  the  Roman  governor  fully 
realized  that  this  opposition  was  dictated  by 
envy,  and  that  Christ  was  innocent  of  any  thought 
of  treason  against  the  Roman  government,  yet  he 
was  afraid,  from  motives  of  personal  interest,  to 
give  a  decision  in  accordance  with  his  convictions. 

As  far  as  the  people,  as  distinguished  from  the 
ruling  classes,  were  concerned,  their  final  opposi- 
tion, or  at  least  indifierence,  to  Jesus  arose  chicfiy 
from  the  way  in  which  He  had  disappointed 
their  carnal  Messianic  expectations.  See  artt. 
Popularity,  Popularity  of  Jesus. 

Christ  in  the  Gospels  warned  His  disciples  con- 
stantly of  the  opposition  with  which  they  would 
inevitably  meet  (see  esp.  Mt  24',  Mk  10»,  Lk  2V^-^\ 
Jn  16*).  C.  H.  Prichard. 

OPPRESSION.— The  word  does  not  occur  in  the 
Gospels  or  in  connexion  with  the  activity  of  Jesus 
except  in  the  verbal  form  in  Ac  10*^  (*  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  .  .  .  went  about  doing  good,  and  healing 
all  that  were  oppressed  [KaTaSvyaarevofUyovs']  of  the 
devil  *).  In  *  breaking  the  rod  of  the  oppressor,* 
Jesus  delivered  men  not  only  from  sin,  out  from 
sorrow  and  sickness  (Lk  4^^  Mt  ll**'),  from  tlie 
yoke  of  legalism  (Lk  11^),  the  tyranny  of  worldly 
circumstance  (Lk  12^"'),  the  fear  of  death  (Ac  2^'*), 
etc.  Oppression  of  guilt  weighing  upon  the  sinner's 
soul  was  a  condition  which  never  failed  specially 
to  elicit ,' Christ's  sympathy  and  pity  (Mt  ll-*-*>, 
according  to  the  interpretation  that  commends 
itself  to  the  present  writer).  The  sense  of  tliis 
oppression  could  not  exist  without  an  earnest 
desire  to  be  rid  of  the  burden,  and  it  was  this 
desire  that  was  a  sign  of  a  tendency  towards  a 
higher  life. 

It  was  the  oppression  of  sin  that  Christ  came 
to  take  away,  and  not  the  yoke  of  the  Roman 
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„  which  proved  sto  galling  to  the  Jewish 

nation  aft«r  their  gloriouB  p&st.  It  vas  purtly  tlie 
mistake  about  the  object  o£  His  miHBion  thut 
Btirred  up  ogaiiiBt  Christ  the  opposition  wliicb  ia 
NO  iiiuked  a  feature  in  the  Uospels.  See  UPPOSI' 
Tios.  C.  H.  Pbichabd. 

OBCHJkBD,— See  Garden. 

ORDIHINCES.— In  the  English  versions  of  the 
Cospola  this  word  ocenra  only  once,  Lk  I',  where 
the  parents  of  John  the  Baptint  are  dexcribed  as 
'  walking  in  all  the  coiiimandments  (^irTo\Et»)  and 
ordinances  |iiiioiii>«nn) of theLord  blameless.'  From 
it«  etymology  the  word  Suaiuiia  means  (I)  a  right- 
eous enactment  ot  rightful  autliority,  and  (2)  u 
righteous  act  or  deed.  Here,  of  couree,  the  first 
signitieation  h  the  one  intended,  but  the  stritt 
etymological  force  is  not  to  be  pressed,  as  the  word 
ia  simply  one  of  the  oft-recuirinc  practical  eyno- 
nynis  for  the  injunctions  of  the  Divine  Law,  both 
moral  and  ceremonial.  E.  0.  Dabgan. 

OBOIHIZATIOH.— In  the  NT  organization  is 
viaible,  but  in  a  rudimentary  and  experimental 
■tate.  It  lacks  the  rigidity  of  a  fully  systeraatiied 
religion,  but  it  is  thereby  the  better  evidence  of 
the  glorious  vigour  of  primitive  Christianity  and 
its  impatience  of  all  that  mieht  restrain  and  hinder 
its  mission.  Christ  imbned  Hia  disciples  with  an 
ideal ;  they  accepted  His  declaration  of  a  Kingdom 
-if^.i  — *... — J  -^  pj^jj  jy^j  method  and  tune: 


of  God  unlettered  ii 
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the  Kingdom  will  appear  with  the  surprise  of  a 
treasure  found  in  a  held  (Kit  13**),  while  to  another 
it  wiU  be  the  pearl  gained  at  the  willing  cost  of  all 
else  (V.*).  In  its  earthly  realization  it  was  to  be 
all-inclusive,  a  net  that  should  Qatlicr  of  every 
kind  (v."),  a  field  for  tares  as  well  as  wheat  (v."), 
and  this  wide  vision  gave  the  Apostles  zeal  to 
seek  sinners  as  well  as  saints,  Romans  aa  well  as 
Jews,  calling  none  unworthy  or  unclean  (Peter's 
dream,  Ac  10*).  Yet  Jesus  knew  that  organiza- 
tion was  the  inevitable  accompaniment,  if  not  the 
necessity,  of  tUis  heavenly  Kingdom's  appearance 
on  eartn.  The  sea  might  be  full  of  hsh,  but 
fishers  were  needful  (Lk  5'") :  the  fields  were  Tipe 
unto  harvest,  but  labourers  must  !»  found  for  the 
reaping  (MtO",  Lk  1(P);  the  broadest  community 
will  need  the  power  ot  exercising  discipline,  even 
to  the  extent  of  excommunicatmg  if  that  will 
make  the  wrong-doer  feel  the  distance  between  hia 

Kisent  and  his  best  self  (Mt  IS") ;  the  tree  must 
ve  visible  form  if  it  is  to  shelter  men  in  its 
branches  (Mt  l.S",  Lk  13"),  though  its  vital  force 
may  be  a  hidden  mystery,  permeating,  as  it  does, 
the  whole  Iwdy,  aa  the  leaven  does  the  bread  (Mt 
13"*,  Lk  13").  Jesus  accepted  the  organization  of 
the  past,  and  made  use  of  it.  He  referred  to  the 
rightu  of  the  Sanbedrin  (Mt  6"),  He  honoured  the 
Temple-sanctuary  and  the  altar  (23'**),  He  sent 
the  lepers  to  the  priests  to  fulfil  the  Law  (S'),  He 
attended  the  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath  '  as  his 
cnntom  was '  (Lk  4").  His  race  hail  teamed  in  the 
Captivity  and  the  Dispersion  the  value  of  someout- 
waM  conformity,  especially  of  holy  seasons,  holy 
books,  and  meetings  for  worship  and  edification, 
bU  aiming  at  that  unity  expressed  in  Ac  4"  '  they 
had  one  heart  and  soul. 

HU  first  step  was  to  form  a  circle  of  disciples, 
leAmers  {/utflirmO,  those  who  would  differ  from  the 
crowd  of  listeners  by  their  whole-hearted  obedi- 
ence, becoming  imitators  {/u^-^al),  actually  doing 
the  thin^  taught  after  the  Teacher's  example  ('if 

Je  aliide  m  my  word,  then  are  ye  truly  my  diBciples, 
n  8").  Much  ot  HU  teaching  is  aiven  directly  to 
tbem  :  they  are  distinguished  as  '  tne '  disciples,  or 
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'my' disciples  (Mt  5'  W  12',  Mk  8=  Lk  H",  Jn  3= 
etc.);  and,  though  they  may  ultimately  almost 
form  a  school  of  tradition,  inheriting  tertwn  teach- 
ings (Ac  2"l,  still  they  remain  learners  in  tlie 
school  of  Christ,  rejecting  the  title  of  '  Babbi ' 
('  teacher,'  '  master '),  and  keep  their  name  of  '  dis- 
ciples'  well  into  the  next  generation  (Ac6'ff"ll^ 
Zl*-"),  JesQH  may  call  them  'sen-ants' (Mt  10"), 
'  labourers' (Mt  9",  Lk  9«), 'the  salt  of  the  earth,' 
'the  light  of  the  world'  (Mt  5*"),  but  the  two 
most  distinctive  titles  He  bestows  are  'disciple' 
and  'apostle.'  They  are  first  to  leam  of  Him  (Mt 
II")  the  secret  of  calm  inward  strength  of  peace, 
and  then  they  shall  become  heralds,  nieesengers, 
apostles  of  that  peace  to  tlie  world.  The  Apos- 
tolato  liAs  no  status  except  for  its  missionary  pur- 
pose, and  though  the  Apostles  may  have  tiie  power 
to  forgive  sins  (Jn  2(P),  or  to  exorcize  evil  spiritii 
(ItIk  tt'),  or  to  heal  the  sick  (Mt  10'},  these  are 
xecoDdory  to  the  work  of  preaching  (Mk  6'*- "). 

In  fonndiog  this  flnt  creflt  order  In  Hi»Ctiar^,&whol«nlBhL 
of  prmycr  dgnlBcuitly  preocd«  the  aU-importuit  ohdn.  Nut 
du  tb«  Tnlva  tn  cIid«d.  uid  sfter  Uwm  SovenU'  l(a  ipedil 
UH  local  Buvlui,  uid  VEnt  to  prcuh  nwat*rffifl  utd  tiw 
Klnidom  ol  God,  uid  Ul  hnl  (Uk  3"- >^  lit  IV,  Lk  tt>,  lit  n> 
['tscb  and  pnacb,'  u  ttunuih  to  lodKaCa  tba  true  lervaar 
which  wHI  give  winpi  bo  U»  doctrlDe]>  They  us  Is  lead  owa 
to  repenOnce  (Mk  H"),  over  which  the  Jay  of  the  uwcla  ii  In- 
creued  (Ue  IB?- 1°,  eiuUni  In  the  parable  ot  the  Prodigal  Son]. 
T)ic>  vc  to  eim  the  leed  of  Uw  word  of  lite  browlcaM,  on  «U 
— "'  '"-  k*-^"):  and  the  Uiouiht  whtoli  will  nut&ln  ILeni,  even 
•eed  aeemi  uttcrl)'  fruiUeii,  !•  that  thej'  m  Rla  nam- 

.  __»!  tor 
(Mt  JO"). 


SfrulUeii,  !•  that  (hr 
Hie  autbority  be) 
me,'  Mt  ia«,  Lk  lO" 

tii,'»nd  -of  hta  hQuiel ..    , 

to  one,  poiBlblT  ae  Indl^^Ung  all,  and  mi-t  that  upor 
U»  livliK  rock  ot  hmiian  teith  and  eRttiudum.  ant 
the  diad^  hcMiU  of  Sliai  or  rock  of  Zlon,  wDl  Hi 


that  heareth  yoo  hearetii 


„ Peter; 

to  be  memben  ot  thi 

dlactpl*  man  bear ' ' 


upon  the  daa^hcdght _,  .„ 

d  Hil  Chorcb  (Ut  i»'%    Iliat  Churoh 

guiataed  by  lU  compoiitnt  loambenL.  It  ihould  reveal  (o  Iho 
world  a  ^fpt  ot  dianeter  new  In  the  combinacJoo  of  ita  qualitjea 
and  reprtwntative  ot  tbs  Society's  ideal.  TUi  perfect  membcr- 
ihln  waa  of  the  future,  and  not  immediate.  Even  In  the  inner 
'^brlit  bad  to  admit  the  lapeee  ot  the 
wy  had  to  learn  dowly  vbat  It  meant 
IhuTcb  ai  Chint  conceived  it.     The 

.  . with  an  imgwerYlDs  attitude  lomnii 

HH  world,  beins  flUed  with  one  ovemaaLertng  idea  and  wrice 

St  (F>V  Lk  181%  from  which  ht  muat  neverEiak  back  (Lk  ««). 
conwlete  la  to  be  hia  obedience  and  devotlori,  that  the  neareet 
homan  ties  naat  bi  broken  it  thay  cooftiBb  with  lUa  vocation 
(Lk  1&>,  lit  ion],  and  entire  renunciation  of  'aU  that  he  bath' 
become  hia  rale  (Lie  li>^  tboogh  not  with  the  Impulae  ol  a 
blind  fanaildam,  bat  with  the  caCn  and  menaored  natioDlng'  of 
the  king  going  to  mr,  orthe  builder  ol  a  tower  (Lk  UU!») ;  for 
caloueM,  tnut  hi  Ood,  abaence  of  IreU ol  anxiety,  ii  the  note  of 
the  ■Ingle.mlndMl  dlwdplt  (Ml  e»3<}.  Henoe  he  will  need  to 
make  no  etaboraU  apotosiea  tor  hii  faith,  lor  Ood  will  loaplre 
him  when  the  Cbna  for  uMerance  aiiivea,  prophecy  being  one  of 
the  marka  ol  primlUTO  diadpleahip  (Mt  lOU,  Hk  IS",  Lk  lill^ 
At  a  Midler,  be  moat  knk  lor  hanbhip  aa  Ida  lot,  expect  no 
ruady  wekmrne  ereiywhere,  »-'  "■"  "-  " ' ' *-"    - 


rich  yonng  man  woold  be  a 

Willi  that  wbldi  DOW  aham  hu  oar*  a 

IS^:  the  diadple  muat  go  forth  «         „ 

puTBe,  wallet,  or  clotbea,  loaing  Do  time  in  mare  Roeaip, 

tlonahy  the  way(Lkl(K.  MSfli.  MtlOW).    He  cenoui 

the  lake  ol  hia  hl^  m'-* ...—  -.-- ..-^i-. -_.. - 


Mt »". 

should  be  the  n 
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chief  act  of  organization  was  connected  with  the 
material  that  should  form  the  Church, — the  primary 
Apostles,  and  the  larger  ^oup  of  disciples  who 
should  foreshadow  the  ultimate  attainment.  To 
perfect  them  was  the  chief  necessity :  to  make 
them  the  shining,  guiding  lights  of  the  world, 
who  in  the  after-days  should  do  even  neater 
things  on  earth  than  He  Himself  (Jn  14^^).  Hence, 
perhaps,  the  little  He  says  about  the  elements  of 
external  religion.  He  certainly  accepted  from 
the  past  the  act  of  baptism  as  employed  by 
.fohn  (Mt  21»  II  Mk  11*>,  Ik  20«),  and  commanded 
its  practice  (Mt  28^),  though  not  Himself  actually 
baptizing  (Jn  4^),  and  clearly  impressing  one 
Apostle  with  the  minor  importance  of^  baptism 
(1  Co  V^)  as  compared  with  preaching — the 
baptism  of  the  Spint  (Mt  3»  II  Mk  l^,  Lk  3»«,  Jn 
1^).  He  accepted  the  Sabbath  of  His  people,  but 
only  subject  to  the  good  and  needs  of  man  (Mt 
12^,  Mk  2P,  Lk  6^),  so  that  His  followers  afterwards 
felt  free  to  change  the  day.  While  He  organized 
prayer  to  the  extent  that  it  should  be  always  in 
His  name  (Mt  18»,  Jn  14»  15"  16»),  and  showed  the 

Spirit  of  that  command  in  the  prayer  taught  to  His 
isciples,  He  would  have  it  liberated  from  the 
formalism  and  '  vain  repetitions '  of  the  past  and  of 
the  heathen  (Mt  6^).  He  adopted  no  systematized 
body  of  teaching,  or  of  technical  Rabbimo  discipline, 
and  no  casuistic  expounding  of  Scripture.  The  one 
new  institution  He  delivered  into  the  keeping  of 
His  followers  was  in  the  consecration  of  that  Last 
Supper  destined  to  be  the  first  of  an  ageless  series, 
ana  to  be  the  perpetual  symbol  of  the  vital  union 
of  the  Church  ana  its  Lord  in  things  visible  and 
invisible  (Mt  26»- «',  Mk  14«,  Lk  22i»). 

If,  then,  we  ask  what  organization  appears  to 
exist  on  the  night  of  the  Cnicifixion,  we  seem  to 
find  little  that  could  8atis^^  the  representative 
ecclesiastical  mind.  There  is  throughout  Galilee 
and  in  Jerusalem  a  vaguely  connected  number  of 
believers  in  Jesus.  These  know,  in  more  or  less 
detail,  the  kind  of  witness  that  is  expected  of  them 
before  the  world,  a  manifestation  that,  once  realized, 
would  mark  them  out  from  the  world  more  plainly 
than  Jew  from  Roman.  They  are  bound  together 
by  this  unity  of  character,  which,  once  attained, 
will  be  the  presence  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  to  each 
one.  Their  leaders  are  eleven  of  their  Lord's  in- 
timates, chosen  by  Him  as  teachers  and  preachers 
of  His  word.  For  outward  helps  they  nave  the 
institutions  of  Judaism,  with  the  baptism  of  John  ; 
the  continual  remembrance  of  Christ  through  pray- 
ing in  His  name,  and  in  the  prayer  He  had  given  ; 
and  in  the  communion  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

But  in  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  we  meet  with  a 
development  of  organization  arising  chiefly  out  of 
local  necessities.  Whilst  remaining  Jews  and  at- 
tending worship  at  the  Temple  (Ac  3^),  the  disciples 
gradually  became  more  conscious  of  the  necessity  of 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  separate  community. 
Meetings  of  svrapathizers,  which  were  also  open  to 
any  who  would  come  (1  Co  14^*),  were  planned,  and 
since  they  could  not  be  held  in  the  synagogues  (Ac 
e%  private  houses  were  used  (Ac  2*«  5**  18',  Ro  16', 
1  Co  16*",  Col  4*').  Here  were  held  gatherings  for 
common  prayer,  for  the  breaking  of  bread,  for 
Apostolic  teaching  and  fellowship  (Ac  2^),  and 
for  the  moral  edification  of  those  present.  As  the 
first  community  at  Jerusalem  increased  in  numbers, 
it  was  found  to  be  necessary  to  organize  a  group 
of  helpers  for  the  distribution  of  charity  and  the 
general  ministrations  {Siaxovlai,  Ro  12',  1  Co  12")  of 
almonry  (Ac  6*"*),  though  for  the  full  *  work  of  the 
ministry '  other  gifts  and  opportunities  would  enter 
in  (Eph  4*-).  The  Apostles  continued  to  spend  them- 
selves in  preaching  and  in  prayer ;  and  as  they 
needed  assistance  m  these,  they  would  naturally 
turn  to  their  '  helps'  (1  Co  12*),  those  *  men  of  good 


report,  full  of  the  Spirit  and  of  wisdom  *  (Ac  6'),  who 
would  thus,  by  giving  occasional  instruction  and 
spiritual  guidance,  become  practising  ministers  of 
tne  word,  though  their  almonry  womd  remain  the 
distinctive  duty  of  these  *  deacons,'  and  the  key  to 
their  expected  morality  ( 1  Ti  3^'),  especially  during 
the  brief  period  of  Apostolic  communion  (Ac  2**-  **). 

The  Church  still  consisted  of  those  called  dis- 
ciples, but  slowly  it  assumed  a  more  visible  mem- 
bership. Baptism  became  the  recognized  entrance  ; 
baptism  'into  the  name  of  Christ'  (Ac  2"  8"  10« 
ly,  Ro  6»,  Gal  S*')  — in  St  Paul's  thoueht  a 
spiritual  cleansing  (1  Co  6*^),  a  mystical  burial 
before  the  rising  of  the  new  life  (Col  2^^).  Each 
member  was  to  ofier  sacrifices  of  praise  and  thanks 
(He  13^"),  might  teach  (Ja  3^),  and  pray  with  im- 
mediate access  to  Grod  (Eph  3"),  and  would  receive 
direct  illumination  ( Jn  1*,  1  Jn  2^).  Each  was  a 
temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (1  Co  6^),  and  was  to 
be  ^ven  up  entirely  (mentally,  physically,  and 
spiritually)  to  Grod  (Ro  12^* '),  unto  a  renewed  life 
of  righteousness  and  holiness  (Eph  4^).  Their 
common  name  steadily  underwent  changes  that 
marked  a  more  organized  body.  From  *  disciples,' 
the  followers  and  learners  of  Jesus,  they  became 
more  conscious  of  mutual  bonds  of  faith  and  con- 
secration, so  that  dd€\<pol  (* brothers')  better  de- 
scribed them  (Ac  28'^),  since  in  the  fellowship  of 
Christ  they  had  abolished  the  demarcations  of 
nation,  wealth,  position,  and  sex  (Gal  3*,  Col  3*'), 
and  had  attained  to  that  kinship  which  is  as  close  an 
that  of  mother  and  brethren  (Lk  8").  Afterwards 
the  religious  sense  of  the  brotherhood  led  them  to  a 
new  name  for  the  members,  ol  dyioi  ('the  saints'), 
those  who  are  striving  after  holiness  (1  Co  1',  Ro 
V),  They  are  already  looked  upon  as  a  school, 
a  sect,  a  party  (afpeo-is)  by  outsiders  (Ac  24** "  28**), 
so  that  tnese  first  communities  of  *  the  holy  ones ' 
were  being  welded  together  openly.  Their  govern- 
ment was  not  sacerdotal,  the  name  'priest'  oc- 
curring in  the  NT  only  when  used  of  the  whole 
society  (IP  2*-*,  Rev  1*5^*).  At  their  head  were 
still  tne  Apostles,  strong  by  their  commission  from 
Christ  (Mt  10^,  Lk  6«,  Mk  3"  "»»^-  6'- »),  and  in- 
creased in  numbers  through  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  Paul,  Bamab^,  Matthias,  and  others 
being  added  (1  Co  9«,  Gal  1",  Ro  16^  1  Th  2«). 
Their  faith  and  zeal  had  been  renewed  by  the 
vision  of  the  risen  Lord  (Ac  l^^- »,  1  Co  9»  15'),  and 
in  that  faith  they  had  wrought  wondrous  signs  of 
their  Apostolate  (2  Co  12*2).  But  with  the  growth 
of  the  membership  of  the  Church,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  many  isolated  congregations,  superinten- 
dents or  presidents  {wpcir^&repoi)  were  needed  and 
appointed,  whose  duties  soon  included  that  of 
teaching  as  well  as  governing  the  general  affairs 
(1  Ti  3^  5",  Tit  1»).  Their  equivalent  title  in 
Greek  cities  would  seem  to  have  been  'overseers,' 
' bishops'  {iwlaKOTToi,  Ph  V,  Tit  V),  and  their  duties 
the  same,  namely,  attending  to  the  poor  and  the 
sick,  helping  travelling  brethren,  exercising  dis- 
cipline towards  >\Tong-doers,  and  the  general  ad- 
ministration of  the  community's  business.  So  that, 
although  St.  Paul  mentions  many  offices  in  the 
Church  (1  Co  12*,  Eph  4"),  two  orders  only  stand 
out  clearly  in  the  NT  after  the  Apostles,  that  of 
the  presbyters  or  elders,  and  that  of  the  deacons. 
The  propnetic  office  is  too  nearly  allied  to  the 
Apostolic  to  be  easily  distinguished,  though  Jesus 
speaks  of  it  as  of  something  known  universally  (Mt 
7*»  10**  23") ;  St.  John  speaks  of  the  Church  as  *  the 
saints,  apostles,  and  prophets '  (Rev  18**-  ^) ;  and 
Acts  names  some  (Ac  11^2P<>  15*»). 

In  the  organization  of  the  Church,  doctrine  began 
to  be  more  settled.  While  Jesus  lived,  and  in  His 
own  life  could  show  the  blessedness  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Grod  within,  men  could  not  go  far  astray.  But 
afterwards  it  was  necessary  to  tell  of  Him,  His 
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s&yinga  and  doingH,  His  n-nmingH,  ll'ut  ideals,  BJid 
the  purpose  of  Hiit  life.  The  Apotttlofl  would  quea- 
tiaD  whether  the  future  would-goanl  tbeee  tnilj, 
or  add  U),  alter,  or  take  awBiy.  &i  t,  body  of  Uudkh 
Tieedful  to  be  t&nght  uaa  collected,  and,  for  toe 
tieotile  world,  the  OT  added  aa  an  introdaction  to 
the  coinprelienition  of  Chrixt.  To  some  anch  col- 
lection St.  Paul  alludes  in  Ko  6",  2  Th  2" ;  but  for 
the  knowlettge  of  this  the  whole  NT  in  our  only 
sonrce  to-day.  Thence  we  gather,  besides  many 
cunUicting  modem  rendingH  of  great  doctrines,  a 
General  agreement  as  to  the  practices  of  the  early 
Church.  We  find  them  still  meetini;  for  a  while 
on  the  Sabbath,  the  Lord's  day  commemorating  tlic 
Resurrection  and  only  later  becoming  the  rest-day. 
At  their  meetingH  would  be  celebrated  the  Love- 
Feaat,  sometimes  hardly  diHtiDgoishable  from  the 
Lord's  Snpper.  Here  would  be  the  gathering  for 
common  prayer,  of  the  form  of  which  we  know 
nothing,  the  EpiBtles  quoting  no  regular  prayer, 
referrin"  to  no  liturgical  order,  and  not  even  allorf- 
ing  to  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Afterwards  tiio  fund  for 
the  poorer  brethren  would  be  collected  (Ac  4",  Gal 
2",  Bo  IS"). 

So  that  which  comes  to  l>e  known  by  the  Greek 
pagan  title  ^('Xircia,  '  the  Church,'  U  gradoolly 
organized.  She  begins  in  the  mind  of  Christ,  free. 
nminiited,  the  universal  Kingdom  of  God,  with  no 
sacred  seanons,  Bancttuuien,  or  priesthood.  But 
her  Founder  knows  that  her  work  is  among  men, 
and  that  she  must  be  humanly  as  well  as  Divinely 
developed.  So  the  limitations  of  orgajiized  life  are 
lightly  imposed  upon  her,  not  to  ninder  but  to 
increase  effectiveness.  Still  will  she  cherish  the 
liberty  to  which  the  past  ban  brought  her  (Gal  S**), 
and  receive  both  good  and  evil  into  her  net  (Lk  6", 
2  Ti  2"),  for  she  strives  to  save  all.  The  outward 
organization  develojis,  but,  while  we  keep  to  the 
pages  of  the  NT,  the  spirit  of  the  Chnrcu  is  still 
master  of  her  organisation,  still  looks  to  the  In- 
visible Church,  yet  to  be,  of  those  made  perfect, 
where  the  unrignteoUH  Irnve  no  place  (1  Co  6°  15", 
Gal  S!°;  Eph  ff),  the  assembly  of  those  made  perfect 
through  love  (Ja  2°),  the  everlasting  Kingdom  of 
our  Lord  (2  P  1"),  into  which  the  few  have  already 
entered  here  upon  earth — '  Theirs  is  the  kingiiom 
of  heaven '(Mt  5^'",  Lk  6*).     See  also  Chl'RCH. 

LimiTiTRi,— For  deified  treatment  ot  the  Chnrch  offlces 
'    ~     n.  UiB  toUowine  Duy  be  0ODnilt«t  out  of  UiF  BbunduiC 

--" "  -^:  lii.lcb,Onanii,qftlu Early Chrii- 

;  PkUipp.,  filKrt.  L  (repuii.  u  Tlii 

_1  GolBliaiu,  Excomu  on  '  Apcaile': 

nunu,  CkHrat  tn  U*  Jbmuim  Bmpin ;  Hort.  Becletia ; 
Wd^kikCT,  AsBiL  Aim,  Bag.  tr.  toL  ii.  fik.  6 :  UcOUTcrt,  Chrij- 
Umity  in  Oi  ApMl.  Agt,  e*i  B. ;  VAomlh,  XT  Timtt,  vol.  11. : 
Uadiij,  CMimh  awf  Mi»Ulrf.  urtt.  'ApmrtJe,'  'Bilbop; 
'Bcptlini'  («p.  pp.  WO-MS).  ■Churqh,'  'Church  Oorenunent," 
'  D««oo,'  ■  Lord'-  Supper,'  »nd  ■  Lord'i  D»y '  In  HiuUngi-  DB. 

Kdoar  Daplyn. 
OBIOIHUITT.  —  It  is  not  surprising  that  at- 
tempts should  have  been  made  to  dispute  Chriit's 
-claim  to  originality,  tinder  whichever  aspect  we 
regard  His  Person,  whether  we  consider  Him  in 
HiH  historical  relaHons,  or  contemplate  the  eternal 
truth  revealed  in  Him,  on  either  side  opportunity 

S resents  itself  for  disputing  the  originality  of  His 
Dctrine.  Under  the  former  aspect  this  is  mani- 
festly the  case.  However  fully  we  may  be  con- 
vinced of  the  novelty  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Saviour, 
nobody  fancies  that  that  doctrine  was  without 
historical  connexion  with  what  bad  gone  before. 
As  in  the  Saviour's  Person  the  Divine  revealed  itself 
in  human  form,  so  in  His  doctrine  the  Divine  truth 
which  He  had  to  communicate  clothed  itself  in  the 
language  and  thonght  of  the  time  in  which  He  lived. 
Though  He  was  the  Son  of  God,  He  wan  also  the 
child  of  Hit  own  age  and  people.  Though  the 
tmtJi  that  He  revealed  was  eternal,  it  waa  ad- 
dressed, in  the  first  instance,  to  tlie  neople  of  the 
eoontry  and  time  in  which  He  lived,  and  linked 
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itself  at  countless  points  to  the  religious  ideas  and 
hopes  of  those  who  listened  to  His  preaching-  And 
under  this  aspect  of  the  Saviotir'a  doctrine  the  ques- 
tion presents  itself,  whether  it  may  not  be  sufhciently 
accounted  for  on  the  lines  of  a  natural  development 
of  the  religions  tendencies  of  the  age  in  which  He 
lived,  and  whether  He  has  indeed  contributed  any- 
thing new  and  original  to  the  religious  history  of 
the  world. 

Bnt,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tendency  to  enipha. 
size  the  eternal  truth  revealed  in  the  Person  of 
Christ,  while  it  seems  to  rebut  such  attempts  to 
reduce   ilis  doctrine   to   the  product  of  the  reli- 


gious developments  of  the  age  in  which  He  lived, 
may  lead  indirectly  to  the  c^lenging  of  His  ori- 
cinality  from  another  side.     The  religion  which 


'hrist  has  founded  is  recognized  as  a  universal 
.eligion — a  religion  destined  not  for  any  particular 
people,  but  for  all  mankind.  As  such  it  mutt 
appeal  to  the  deejiest  cravings  of  the  huiiian  heart, 
sjid  satisfy  those  yearnings  which  had  found  ex- 
pression in  the  thoughts  and  aspirations  of  the 
teachers  who  hod  gone  before  Him.  Christ  came 
in  the  fulneHs  of  time.  The  course  of  the  world's 
history  before  Him  bod  been  one  long  preparation 
for  the  revelation  given  in  His  Person.  The  Spirit 
of  God  had  been  at  work  in  the  hearts  of  mankind 


proclaimed  is  eternal,  may  be  regarded  as  a  proof 
that  He  can  lay  no  claim  to  originalitv  in  the 
declaration  of  it.  There  had  been  countless  anti- 
cipations of  it  in  the  teachers  who  had  gone  before. 
He  did  but  fumiutate  the  truth  upon  which  the 
mind  of  man  had  been  brooding  from  the  begin- 
ning. '  Nam  res  ipsa,'  saye  Augustine  {Etlract. 
i.  c.  12),  'qiue  nunc  Christiana  religio  nnncupatur, 
erat  et  apud  antiquos,  nee  defuit  ab  initio  generis 
humani  quonsque  Christus  veniret  in  came,  unde 
vera  religio,  quo?  jam  erat,  coepit  apjiellari  Chris- 
tiana.' It  is  easy  to  understand  how,  from  this 
point  of  view,  arguments  might  be  urged  against 
the  originality  of  Christ,  in  a  spirit  very  different 
from  tmit  which  animates  Augustine  in  his  remark. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  prove  that  the  truth 
revealed  in  Christ  had  been  anticipated  by  the 
sages  and  religious  teachers  who  had  gone  before 
Hun.  The  lit^vture  of  the  ancient  world  has  been 
ransacked  to  discover  parallels  to  the  doctrine  of 
Christ.     And  on   the  strength  of  the  occasional 

Kinte  of  resemblance,  which  have  been  thus  col- 
:ted,  between  the  teaching  of  the  Saviour  and 
that  of  those  who  have  gone  before  Him,  the  ori- 
ginalitv of  Christ  has  been  disputed,  and  His  claim 
to  be  the  founder  of  a  new  religion  denied. 

We  propose  to  consider  some  of  the  attempts 
which  liave  thus  been  made  from  diUerent  sides 
ta  prove  the  indebtedness  of  Christ  to  those  who 
preceded  Him,  and  t^i  dii^uss  the  worth  of  the 
charge  of  want  of  originality  ba.-ied  upon  the  evi- 
dence thus  adduced,  in  some  of  the  cases  we  have 
to  consider,  it  is  the  question  of  the  originality  not 
BO  much  of  Christ  as  of  Christianity  that  is  in- 
volved, as  the  Person  of  Christ  Ih  either  left  out 
of  account  as  a  pure  piece  of  fiction,  or  reduced 
to  such  mean  proportions  as  rob  it  of  al!  histori- 
cal significance.  But  inasmuch  as  in  -■'Uch  case- 
the  attempt  is  made  to  disprove  the  originality  of 
that  religious  movement  w'hicli  we,  at  any  rate, 
associate  with  the  Person  of  Christ,  we  may  fitly 
consider  them  here,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  criticiBm 
in  qnestion  involves  the  doctrine  of  the  Master  as 
distinguished  from  the  Apostles. 

i.  Chriitlonlty  and  Graco- Roman  tbonjht— 
Occasional  attempts  have  been  iiuute  to  trace  the 
indebtedness  of  Christianity  to  Greek  and  Grsco- 
Konian  thought.  We  do  not  refer  here  to  the 
endeavours  of  such  men  an  Hatch  and   Uamack 
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-development  uf  Christian  doctrine,  ~ 
more  revolntianary  tendency  of  such  writers  as 
Bnino  Bauer  and  Emeat  Havet,  who  have  souglit 
to  account  not  only  for  tlie  development  of  Chriation 
doctrine,  bnt  for  the  origin  of  Christianity  itself, 
upon  each  lines. 

In  till  vrork,  Chriitui  vnd  dU  Camrm:  Dir  tTripruBO  da 
CAriKmUuuu  aiu  dcm  rOmiiellea  OrinAmtkam  (ISTT,  2nd  ed. 
ISTS^  Bauer  ■ErlomlyuDderUksa  to  prove  tbktCbriitiuil^li  not 
Jewish  In  Lta  oriolii,  bat  la  leaJly  tu  produot  of  QrvorvRdnum 
thoughi     "■-  "-»'--> — — •  =-<—"—  !—•  •!—  • — 


jlendinj;  of  Eoirt  and  Wnt  took  pi 


n  In  Its  monotiielnn  did  Wt^i 
-  ■.    Phl£ 


ton ;  IC  wu  the  West  tluC  gave  the  lOoL 

were  its  real  founden.    At  Alexandria,  T'V  

"br  a  comUaaUaa  ol  the  Platonic  world  of  Idus  with  the 
Usraolitia  Lo-jos.  Philo  made  ot  thla  Log«  a  prieaUj  mediator 
who  bring!  the  eitremsB  ol  the  Divine  and  the  boiuui  Into 
TslaUon  tu  one  anaUiar.  Beneoa  gave  to  this  mediator  reality, 
tmufht  blm  down  to  earth  hilo  (ouoh  witli  tout,  and  made 
him  approve  himself  bv  lulIeriiiB.  In  the  pioturv  he  has  p^tad 
it  tbe  Ideal  man  who  vmuld  one  d»  aria"  — '  -—  ■'-'  ^—  - 
«( nianklnil,  h*  1(  Uie  real  oreatw  of  the ' 
Intndnoed  to  the  roasstt  Un  wMooi  ol  Gieaoc^  with  lb 

aolt-denla]  and  mandatloD  ot  the  worid,  -^ *"'  ~ 

attain  to  Ood-nkeneM  and  ettmal  pence.    I 


has  lupplied 

ot  hla  sayings  havi 


le  NT  UtFnture  la  si 


with  Its  Ugbec,  more  aplritaaliaClG  demands,  be 

"""  " lor  Uie  Sermon  on  the  EonnL    Uany 

1  raprodtiMd  in  the  NT,  aometlnua  In 

itvely  prores  the  SBDOOdarlnesi  nl  the 

inlon.  It  is  true  that  he  la  neTw  menUonad  by 
NT.  This  Bauer  would  explain  by  Oie  tact  that 
■' —  '-  -J  late  hi  date  that  Its  oorapUen  wen 

-„ „_it  Benaea  wan  the  author  ol  the  maxima 

which  wen  current  among  the  soidety  (n  nham  they  wrote. 
Still,  In  lome  cases  the  Kurespondeuce  betvreen  the  NT  pariLlIeli 
end  the  original  nttennces  of  Scons  ta  »  clMe,  thst  Baun  is 
ot  o^nloD  that  the  NT  authors  must  harv  hud  the  tnitings  ot 
the  Roman  sage  betore  tbiEQ. 

Another  taclor  to  which  Bauer  atCacha  impoiiAnce  in  nc- 
oonntlng  tor  the  origin  ol  Chrlatlonity.  la  the  biflueoix  ot  the 
politlciraandlUoaa  of  the  thne.  Deapalr  orer  the  downfall  ol 
(ha  KapnbUc,  which  aeemed  to  portond  the  end  ol  the  world, 
BWakened  the  yeamlng  lor  a  no*  splrftaal  world.  The  lereUli™ 
ol  duaes,  which  loltowed  on  the  establishment  of  the  Emi^i 
begot  a  tilth  In  human  ri^it*  and  Inspind  a  tseUng  ol  mutu 
di^endenoeauchaatheB^bliotaad  Bovarawakeaed.  Fuithi 
■he  emperor*  theniselvca  oontributed  to  the  Ideal  which  nu 
■rnduaO)-  taking  shape  in  the  mind  ol  the  age.  The  Clhristtan 
fiaviODr  and  the  Roman  emperors  are  both  producta  of  the  eame 
tendency,  which  ecught  to  sum  up  theaspliaUons  and  Immalolal 
fTOods  of  antiquity  In  one  peraonal,  (U-powarlal  lorm.  Augustus 
was  the  prince  of  peace  who  healed  the  woands  ot  the  Civil 
I'ar;  "nberius,  the  seniuit  ol  the  oommuni^;  Caligula, 
-J J .J  ...J        .. ...^  jjij  pijiintjjn,^  1^  d 


sa 


Thf  central  figure 


unple  of  mildnei 


orld  recoifoiidd  tbe  i 


Snoh  are  the  llneB  on  ivhich  Baner  Beeks  to 
ascribe  the  orijjin  of  Cliristianitj;  to  Gntoo- Roman 
influence.  It  is  evident  thftt  his  theory  involves 
not  only  tlie  complete  overturn  of  all  but  the  moat 
extremu  theories  as  to  the  dat«  of  the  NT  lltera- 
liire,  but  alao  a  very  diffcrent  reading  ot  the  course 
of  profane  history  from  that  which  has  hitherto  ob. 
tained.  Bauer  has  no  hesitation  in  setting  aside 
the  testimony  of  Taoitus,  Suetonius,  and  the  other 
Roman  historians.  A  theory  which  represents 
Nero  in  tlie  character  ot  philanthropist,  and  finds 

lvild"in 

thinna  are  a  late  composition  of  the  2nd  cent.  :  the 
UrevangcUum  is  ascribed  to  the  first  half  of 
Hadrian's  rei^p ;  the  Apocalypse  and  Fotirth 
Ilospel  to  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  latter 
lieing  an  attempt  to  carry  out  systematically  the 
Gnostic  opposition  to  Jndaism.  The  Jewish  ele- 
ment in  the  NT  is  persistently  denied.  The  author 
of  the  Vrcvangtlinm  is  'an  llalina  by  birth,  who 
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was  at  home  in  Rome  and  Alexandria ' ;  the  author 
of  Matthew,  no  Jewish  Christian,  but  '  a  Roman 
nourished  by  Seneca's  spirit.'  Such  theories 
juittify  11.  Holtzmunn's  cliaructerization  of  Bauer 
OS  'a  critical  Uero«tratus'  {BiiU.  in  d.  NT,  p. 
IH3).  If  their  very  wildness  calls  for  no  Beriou!< 
refutation,  it  at  any  rate  serveij  Uj  demonstrate  the 
impracticability  of  the  attempt  to  assign  a  Hellenic 
oririn  to  Christianity. 

Havet's  work,  ie  ChrUtiicnisme  el  sea  Originet,  ii* 
on  somewhat  similar  lines,  but  much  more  moderate 

There  are,  Harat  thinks,  three  elements  to  be  taken  into 
aocaunt  In  considering  the  oHgln  ol  Obrlstlonity.  the  Hellenic, 
the  JtwM,  represented  by  the  Prophets  and  the  Puims.  and  a 
third  which  he  calla  the  flalOaaD,  tw  which  be  means  th«  wnU- 
mente  and  Ideas  which  developed  at  flrst  amp""  '^<°  ti<rhiiiani- 
popolatton  of  OaUlet  under  the  misery  ol  the 
and  then  raised  up  Jesos.  and  detBrminetJ 
dMUny,  and  which  gntduall]'  spread  throughout  the 

ol  the  Soman  &nplre.    He  admits  that  Christianity' 

. 1   1^..  _..■_.  |„  HellenlBn,  but  hislsts,  on  the  olhi 


and  determined  His  action  and 
dtlea 
tob« 


r  mote  considerable  Is  tt 


distii«uish,  be  oontends, 


ded  byth 
d  and  th 


^  examination  olHeOenk:  literature  from  Um  cvllest 

tlnn  making  an  anIbohNCT  of  all  the  naasages  which  seem  to 
InsaUie  anything  of  the  tArlsttan  splML    In  ■ummariKlng  his 

, — : —  ■",  paind  a  picture  ol  the  heathen  world  diigned  to 

rly  It  approoohed  to  Cbriltjanil)-  In  its  belbis  and 
Mtben  DsUered  in  the  lumortaJity  ol  the  MUl,  in 

«  of  the  dead,lnatutureDf-  -^-'-  — '' 

aou  nwHu*,  ib  the  existence  of  gods  who  « 
fanlta  of  men,  hi  the  approiichlng  end  of 

coming  ol  a  new  one.     They  haa  their  te_r— . , 

their  pnyns,  (heir  aond  songs ;  while  there  were  not  wonting 
among  them  holier  qdilto  who  held  that  the  divinity  deslrHl  no 
other  tflmple  than  Uie  heart  at  man,  nor  other  warship  than  the 
piaiilloe  o<  vlrto*.  Their  moral  oode  breathed  the  same  spirit 
ol  eelt^teni^  as  Christlaid^  Inculcated ;  taught  men  to  despise 
tichae,  honotus,  plcoaum,  yea,  hapirinesi  Itaell  i  Inspired  an 
abborrenoe  ot  slii,  a  consolouBien  of  our  moml  Inlirmity,  and  a 
putdonUa  hinging  lor  lalvation:  Inculcated  chastity,  alnu. 
charln,  a  horror  of  war,  subnuaelon  to  authority.  How  ia  it 
pHsible,  seks  Havet,  with  such  a  f^cturo  Ivfore  us,  to  speak  of 
OhrisUanlty  as  renewing  the  lace  ot  the  earth,  or  to  hail  lie 
advent  as  something  cntTrely  new  and  uneipeclcdt  Hehelievea 
that  the  heathen  world,  It  left  to  iloell,  would  not  have  remained 
heathen,  that  its  mythologi'  and  tupeistiUcn  would  fmidually 
have  nuiished,  and  that  the  feeling  ot  human  traternil^'  and  the 
need  ol  equality  and  Justloe  vouTd  hare  developed  more  and 
more  and  passed  into  11a  manners  and  Ism's.  This  natural 
dcvelopmsnt  It  was  not  permilted  to  pursue.  The  iludaiieni 
precipitated  the  crisis;  the  refomk  was  Lurripd  through  with 
too  great  halt^  ^ith  tiic  mult  tTint  thv  world.  In  becooiing 
Christian,  remained  more  pagan  than  If  llellnnlim  had  retained 

while  Ilsvct  reco^us  that  Judaism  thus  played  a  conaider- 
niile  oATt  in  Uie  nriLfin  oT  CJliristianity,  he  BMign?  but  little 
Person  of  Christ  Hintsell  in  Oie  movement 
jc.     He  believes  that  John  Ihe  Bartist  w:i9 

>ur.    Dl  the  life  ol  Jcnu  Hinwrll  is-e  know 


BST! 


Christ,  and  that  He  ' 
demned  for  blaiiphen 
hr»k  with  Judsiini,  u 


Bi; 


"Sffli 


ID  Roman  police,  by  w 


las 


oonception  of  the  Trinity,  or  the  Im 

not  till  after  Uia  death  that  eonie  began  to  ask,  '  W 
the  Christ?',  and  the  thought  ones  •tariedgalnHl  i-un 
rder  to  give  the  suggeBtlon  anyplausiliillt^',  itwos  nrct 
smbinewllhitthebeliolthnt  this  JesM  who  had  pci 
srably  had  been  raised  up  from  the  dead  to  ent«r  on 


*SPP«»''  ^He  I 


H  Vht  Christ,  t 


dck^orld  iw 
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II  the  Ihoub'ht,  '  II« 
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thctD  t4>  tbfl  Romui 
theCtaiirt,     ' 


.  miiWotwhloli  &!»)■' lived.  Oat 

ist,  wbo  vtas  to  ooma  to  InaiwunM  tha  Unodom  ol  tha 
_  .  .  .  the  Jewi  in  pUce  of  Ihat  u  the  Aomuu,  ud  ActiuUj 
upcaied,  that  Ha  hid  Iwu  cnudScd,  and  Iwd  rlnn  (ram 
the  dcad»  and  waa  to  nappaaf  to  daaboy  titm  ilniKn,  and 
to  ralae  up  trom  Uw  daad  all  Uu  rIgfatHui.  and  nunlte  them 
to  an  atcTpal  Uto  idUl  Uwaa  who  •»»  «iU  lUvs.  With  laitb  In 
OhrM  and  Bla  rcaamctloD,  the  OentUa  roaverta  (0  the  new 
blUi  acoeiiled  alio  the  ironhip  o(  Uw  one  Dod  aloDa,  and  Uw 
dmUl  c«  Idolatry :  while  in  thdi  toni  thn  aet  aride,  In  the  name 
olOhriat.  thamonnpuHDaatdemaDtaDl  JuiWm.pwticiilacI}' 
CJmnDCUoti.  Tbia  ponOed  Judalam  piuifted  itmu  more  and 
moi-a  aa  It  inead  anunw  the  OenlUfs,  and  became  permeated 
bx  the  iplrit  of  Onek  pMlDWiAy.  llie  two  ipirila  sunt  In  time 
to  be  DOnlouDdHL 

Snch  ia  Uavet'ti  arcount  of  the  origin  of  Cliria- 
tunit;.  Although  liia  theories  are  not  so  extreme 
Bs  those  of  Baner,  his  attempt  to  a«si^  Hellenic 
culture  as  the  main  sonri'e  from  which  Chrietianity 
Ibaa  Bprune  ser^'es,  equally  with  Bauer's,  to  illus- 
trate to  what  desperate  eipedienis  such  a  theory  is 
Teilnced  in  order  to  give  itself  even  some  measure 
of  plausibitity.  Both  Bsaaye  reimit  in  tJic  attempt  t« 
explain  Christianity  without  the  PerHon  of  Christ ; 
for  though  Havet  does  not,  like  Bauer,  deny  the 
existence  of  Christ  Blt4>gether,  there  are  few  Chria- 
fjanswhowilt  recognize,  in  the  Jewish  fanatic  whoin 
be  presents  to  us,  the  Saviour  whom  they  worship. 
"We  ranst  allow  to  both  authors — to  Havet  especi- 
ally— B,  certain  merit,  in  so  far  us  they  demonstrate 
how  well  Greek  thought  had  prepared  the  soil  for 
the  seeds  of  Christian  truth.  As  contributions  to 
the  study  of  the  early  history  of  the  Christian 
Church  and  the  development  of  Christian  doctrine, 
their  workit  may  prove  of  value  ;  but  as  accounts  of 
the  origin  of  Christianity  itself,  we  cannot  assign  to 
them  any  worth  (Hamack,  Biat.  of  Dogma,  Eng. 
tr,  L  52f).  They  virtually  recognize  the  imprac- 
ticability of  any  attempt  to  trace  the  indebtedneas 
of  the  historical  Jesus  to  Hellenic  culture.  What- 
ever parallels  they  may  bring  forward  to  any  of  the 
recorded  utterances  of  Jesus,  they  make  no  attempt 
to  show  in  what  way  He  could  Cave  been  brought 
into  contact  with  the  literature  from  which  He  is 
supposed  to  have  derived  inspiration.  Only  by 
entic»I  theoriee  regarding  the  Gospels  which  would 
deprive  them  of  ail  historical  worth,  can  they  find 
room  to  introduce  that  Hellenic  influence  which 
they  seek  to  trace. 

ii.  Chriatluilty  Mid  Boddhlun.— From  the  side 
of  Buddhism,  also,  attacks  have  been  made  on  the 
origioality  of  Christianity.  It  is  an  undoubted 
iact,  tliat  long  before  the  Christian  era  Buddhist 
doctrine  had  penetrated  to  distant  regions,  and  the 
mssibility  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  Christian 
Gospels  to  the  Buddha  legend  i»  not  so  remote 
as  to  be  dismiaxed  without  careful  consideration. 
Tarions  attempts  have  been  made  to  prove  that 
mnch  of  tlie  iriateriat  in  the  Gospel  narratives  may 
lie  traced  to  Buddhist  wiurces — notably  by  Bunsen, 
Seydel,  Lillie,  and  more  recently  bv  Stix,  PHeiderer, 
and  van  den  Bergh  van  Eyslngn  (lor  litlbs  of  works 
aee  below  in  list  of  Literature).  Among  the  earlier 
eroup  of  writers,  Seydel  is  generally  recognized  to 
be  the  most  acholarl^ ;  and  we  may  devote  onr 
attention  chiedy  to  hun.  In  his  booK,  D'ui  Ecan- 
gelium  Jtsit  iji  aeinen  VerhjillnUKn  i«  Buddha- 
tage  vnd  BuddKa-lehrc,  he  endeavours  to  construct 
a  ' Bnddbiat-Chiistian  Uosjwl  Harmony'  by  draw- 
ing up  a  list  of  the  parallela  that  may  be  traced 

'^"* the  two  religions. 

Sc;de1  conecta  GI  mch  paTsUell,  which  he  proceed!  to 
in  S  groapa-    In  the  --■       '  " 

lay  be  anouental ;  in 


Itorthaolhar.    11»  I 


there  hai  teen  bon-DWir^  OD  one 
;raup  contalna  paraLleli  in  which 

place,    HiIb  Lut  trroup  conUlna 

out  ol  Buddlilim.     They  are  M 


)w»  :-{l)  Ihe  prwenlnlion  of  the  ii 
ipared  with  Chat  ol  Buddha ;  (£) 

11^-tree  ai  the  place 


iiinthtTemiile, 
ol  Jesus  and  of 

ilhanael  (Jn  UW-);  (6)  'l^- ■= 

tba  OWD  wfaD  wai  bran  bl 


oae  abituC 


Jexu'  islarvlaw  with  Ni 
the  dlaoipla  rcaanltng 

whioh  aeema  to  Unply  a  I „_ _„_„, 

DMB  might  aoEoniil  Br  Biwaoi  it  aflHiiUon.  The  verdlot  In  Eftvonr 
ol  Boddhlam  In  Ihii  third  (roDp  of  panlleb  atnoathcDa  the 
pnlatilllty  Hiat  in  the  lecaDd  gnnp  alio  U  t<  OhttellaDl^  that 
k  the  debtor.  Id  tUajcraupthenamberalpaiBllela  ruiutotl; 
12  of  whioh  Seydel  regardi  aa  ol  graater  DOnDCv  than  the  reat. 
Among  the  Ociqiel  KkU  which  helntroducea  In  tidi  flrMdlvSilOQ 
of  hia  eecoDd  vroup  may  be  nKEDtJoiwd  the  annunciation  1o  llary, 
tlM  gUta  to  the  newboni  child,  the  temptaHon,  and  the  Bsfi. 
■■■'>—     Laatly,  even  Id  the  flret  gToap  ot  £3  paralleli,  whlcb 


iS  ba  wholly  acddrDti 


groan,  there  b  a  poaiiUIICy  that  In  at  leaat  16 
mar  have  been  mbltct  to  BuddhM  faiflDCD«. 

To  acooDDt  lor  the  preaHua  cd  «>  muoh  mat« 
borrowed  frooi  BnddhM  aourcaa,  Btydel  fonn 


beUeres  that  in  view 
■  the  two  othCT 
ice  the  (kwpel> 


M  undell^ng  the  Bynoptio  Ooapel*— the  ootlei 
and  the  oriBlnal  Hark— there  mnat  alH>  have 
Kura,  a  poetic -apooalyptla  Ooepel,  In  whli 
matfirla]  moat  ban  been  worited  up  after  the  pftitem 

Buddhist  Ooipela,  wltb  f—  ' '-       "  -       '    ■■ 

'    '      '  'iom%i>ddhlit  H 


3  locorporatii 


h  it  affon" "'" 

lue  uoapeiii,  whose  more  hlBtoricil  lomi  and  genuine  (niriitlan 

doctrine  caused  the  early  poellc^  work  to  be  quite  lorgotLen. 

Seydel  claims  a  certain  apolo^^tic  value  for  bis 
investigations.  If  he  has  shaken  our  faith  in  mnch 
in  the  Gospel  narratives  which  he  has  ehon-n  to  be 
derived  from  Buddhism,  we  may  comfort  ourselves, 
he  thinks,  witli  the  reSexion  that  those  features  in 
the  life  of  Jesus  to  which  he  has  found  no  analogy 
in  Buddhist  tradition, —such,  e.g.,  as  the  I'ascion 
and  certun  fundamental  doctrines  and  iM-rsonal 
characteristics  of  Jeeus,— are  thus  indirectly  con- 


linned.    In  what  n 
what  may  be  traced  (> 


ins  after  we  have  taken  away 
Buddhism,  we  have  a  kemS 
of  hintoncal  fa^^t  which  is  una.'isailable. 

When  we  turn  to  examine  the  various  parallels 
upon  which  Seydel  bases  his  contention,  we  find 
that  the  resemblance  between  the  Christian  and 
the  Buddhist  material  is  frequently  exaggerated  ; 
that  but  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  underlying 
difTerence  between  tlie  two  sides,  which  in  many 
cases  is  much  more  striking  than  the  apjiarent  re- 
semblance ;  luid  that,  even  where  the  rcnemblance 
is  strongest,  Seydel  has  not  made  out  his  coae,  viz., 
that  the  fact  which  he  instances  from  the  Gospels  is 
so  unintelligible  on  Christian  premises,  that  borrow- 
ing  from  an  external  source  is  the  only  feasible 
explanation.  We  shall  endeavour  to  justify  this 
contention  in  the  cose  of  the  five  parallels  upon 
which  Seydel  lays  the  greatest  stress. 

0)  The  PnaenUllon  In  the  Temple,  tiers  Seydel'i  point  la 
and  that  Luke's  appn]  to  the  Law  (i^)  ii  a  mere  devlde  to  In! 


>t  Che  pnaentallon 


imed:  bl 


'  the  wagnn  wbii 

le  entered  the  ten 

!ir  places  to  throw  thn 


tastio  iton-.  to  whi 
m  Seydel  Soda  th 


■KI.S. 


Ti  conduit  and  the  aacetidam  practised  b)'  John  th 


thai  dI  Eli>h  (1  H  1<I«) 


(Ei34»,  DtS^aod 

beyond  the  llmTts  of  Jewish  histoiT. 
pannel  to  Christ's  words  to  the  JMra, 
^  I  am '  (Jn  8H).  in  Buddha's  assertion  of 
jut  the  reseoiolsnce  at  once  cUiappeora 
at  Ib  tbe  kind  oE  prr-evlirtenca  Buddha 
not  like  that  of  the  Johannine  Logos  who 
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has  been  with  Qod  from  the  b^nnin^  (Jn  l^'^X  but  that  of  a 
beiniT  who  b<^  undergone  oounueas  different  forms  of  incarna- 
tion. 

(4)  It  was  while  sitting  under  the  Bodhi-tree,  which  was  a 
kind  of  fig-tree,  that  Gkiutama  attained  Budda-hood,  and  im- 
mediately thereafter  converted  two  brothers,  who  became  his 
first  disciples.  Seydel  finds  a  parallel  to  this  in  the  words  of 
Jesus  to  Nathanael,  *  When  thou  wast  under  the  fig-tree.  I  saw 
thee  *  (Jn  l**^.  But  beyond  the  facts  that  a  fig-tree  ana  a  dis- 
dple  are  mentioned  in  both  cases,  there  is  no  resemblance 
between  ttiem.  It  was  not  Jesus,  but  Nathanael,  who  was  sitting 
under  the  fig-tree;  there  is  no  suggestion  of  the  'enlighten- 
ment '  of  Jesus ;  and  the  disciple  in  connexion  with  whom  the 
fig-tree  is  mentioned  was  not,  as  in  Buddha's  case,  the  first  who 
was  called. 


implving  belief  in  the  Buddhist  doctrine  of  re-birth,  according  to 
wmob  we  are  punished  here  for  sins  committed  in  a  former  siuite 
of  existence.  But  the  doctrine  of  the  pre-existence  of  the  soul 
was  not  unknown  to  the  Jews  (cf.  wis  PO),  and  it  is  ques- 
tionable, further,  whether  even  this  doctrine  is  necessary  to 
explain  the  question  of  the  disciples,  ^ev  may  have  been 
tJunking  of  some  sin  committed  in  the  womb  (cf.  Gen  25S2),  or 
mav  have  regarded  the  blindness  of  the  man  as  punishment  in 
anticipation  of  the  sins  he  would  commit  (cf.  B.  Weiss  in  Meyer's 
Kommentar,  ad  loc.). 

These  are  the  parallels  upon  which,  as  has  heen 
said,  Seydel  lavs  the  chief  stress.  He  admits  him- 
self that  the  force  of  the  other  analogies  depends, 
in  great  measure,  upon  the  verdict  we  pass  u|)on 
the  evidence  affordea  hy  these  five  i)arallels,  which 
constitute  his  third  group.  And  if,  as  we  have 
endeavoured  to  show,  he  has  not  made  good  his 
case  in  these  instances,  much  of  the  force  of  his 
argument  b  gone.  As  to  his  hypothesis  of  the 
existence  of  a  poetic-apocalyptic  Gospel  imbued 
with  Buddhist  doctrine,  there  b  absolutely  no  proof 
for  the  exbtence  of  such  a  document,  ^ydel  can 
bring  forward  no  particle  of  evidence  to  support  his 
hypothesis.  He  merely  invents  thb  fictitious  (xospel 
to  supply  the  lack  of  nbtorical  connexion  between 
Buddhism  and  Chnstianity,  the  want  of  which  b 
one  of  the  strongest  objections  to  hb  theory. 

As  remarked  above,  attempts  have  been  made 
more  recently  by  Pfleiderer  ana  van  den  Bergh  van 
Eysin^a  to  trace  Buddhist  influence  on  the  Gospel 
narratives.  Among  the  parallels  which  the  latter 
finds  specially  important,  may  be  mentioned  Simeon 
in  the  Temple,  the  twelve-year-old  Jesus,  the  bap- 
tbm  of  Jesus,  the  temptation,  the  blessing  of  the 
mother  of  Jesus  (Lk  ll'^),  the  widow's  mite,  the 
walking  on  the  sea,  the  Samaritan  woman  at  the 
well,  and  the  world  conflagration.  Pfleiderer  does 
not  descend  so  much  into  detail,  but  groups  his 
parallels  together  under  general  heads,  such  as 
Uhrist  as  Son  of  Grod,  as  miraculous  Saviour,  as  victor 
over  Satan,  as  King  of  kings,  etc.  With  regard  to 
these  more  recent  works,  the  same  criticism  applies 
as  in  the  case  of  Seydel.  Many  of  the  suggested 
parallels,  when  closely  examinea,  prove  much  less 
striking  than  appeared  at  first  sight ;  and  even  where 
the  resemblance  is  closest,  a  much  more  natural  ex- 
planation can  usually  be  given  of  the  feature  in 
q^uestion  on  the  Christian  side  than  the  adapta- 
tion of  Buddhbt  material.  And  due  consideration 
should  here  be  given  to  the  fact  to  which  Oldenberg 
has  called  attention  {ThLZ,  1905,  No.  3),  that  the 
Buddhbt  literature  which  is  drawn  upon  to  supply 
these  parallels  to  Christianity  is  so  extensive,  so  in- 
finitely rich  in  legendary  lore,  that  the  wonder  would 
rather  be  if  we  did  not  find  occasional  points  of 
resemblance  between  the  Buddhist  narratives  and 
those  parts  of  the  NT  which  deal  with  a  similar 
sphere  of  life.  Finally,  while  we  must  admit  in  the 
aostract  the  possibility  of  Buddhbt  influence  upon 
Western  culture,  the  fact  remains  that  we  have  no 
hbtorical  evidence  of  the  spread  of  Buddhist  ideas 
to  the  regions  in  which  Christianity  had  its  origin 
till  a  much  later  time.  Clement  of  Alexandria  is 
the  first  who  mentions  Buddha  by  name.  In  this 
connexion  we  may  quote  the  woras  of  Max  Miiller 
{India f  what  it  can  teach  usf  p.  279) : 


*  "niat  there  are  startling  coincidences  between  Buddhism  and 
(Christianity  cannot  be  denied,  and  it  must  likewise  be  admitted 
that  Buddhism  existed  at  least  400  years  before  Christianity.  I 
go  even  further,  and  should  feel  extremely  grateful  if  anybody 
would  point  out  to  me  the  historical  channels  through  which 
Buddhism  had  influenced  early  Christianity.  I  have  been  looking 
for  such  channels  all  my  life,  but  hitherto  I  have  found  none. 
What  I  have  found  is  thit  for  some  of  the  most  startling  coin- 
cidences there  are  historical  antecedents  on  both  sides,  and  if 
we  once  know  these  antecedents,  the  coincidences  become  far 
less  startling.    If  I  do  find,  in  certain  Buddhist  works,  doctrines 


identically  ttie  same  as  in  Christianity,  so  far  from  being  fright- 
ened, I  feel  delighted,  for  surelv  truth  is  not  the  less  &u( 
because  it  is  believed  by  the  majority  of  the  human  race.' 


iiL  Christianity  and  Jndaitm. — When  we  come 
to  consider  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  Judaism, 
we  feel  that  the  case  b  very  different  from  what  it 
was  in  the  above  instances.  There  the  i)08sibility 
of  contact  between  Chrbtianity  and  those  influences 
to  which  its  indebtedness  was  alleged  was  remote. 
Here  we  are  in  the  line  of  direct  historical  con- 
nexion. The  roots  of  Chrbtianity  go  deep  down 
into  Jewish  soil.  Christ  was  a  «jew  by  birth  and 
education.  Hb  whole  thought  and  teaching  were 
cast  in  Jewish  moulds.  The  very  title  He  mars — 
the  Christ — is  meaningless  apart  from  the  back- 

f  round  of  Jewbh  hbtory  in  which  it  had  its  origin, 
f  we  claim  originality  for  Him,  we  recognize  tnat 
originality  does  not  mean  an  entirely  new  start, 
the  severance  of  all  the  links  which  bind  the  new 
Teacher  to  the  religious  development  of  the  nation 
to  which  He  belong.  Such  originality  is  an  idle 
figment  of  the  imagination.  It  never  has  exbted ; 
it  never  can  exist.  If  the  original  teacher  b  to  be 
a  teacher  at  all,  if  he  is  to  exercise  any  influence 
upon  the  men  he  addresses,  then  he  must  live  in 
close  contact  with  them  and  link  on  his  doctrine  to 
the  beliefs  and  hopes  which  they  cherish.  So  it 
was  with  Christ.  He  may  be  the  world's  Teacher, 
but  He  spoke  first  of  all  to  Hb  fellow-countrymen 
in  Galilee  and  Judcea,  and  He  used  the  modes  of 
thought  and  speech  familiar  to  them.  He  preached 
in  their  synagogues  and  taught  in  their  streets  like 
the  Rabbb  of  Ub  own  day.  That  there  was  a 
certain  novelty  in    Hb  manner  of   preaching  b 

{)roved  by  the  astonbhment  i^ath  which  the  people 
btened  to  it  (Mk  1*»  6^).  But  was  the  content 
essentially  different  from  that  of  the  preachers  of 
His  own  day,  or  that  of  the  prophets  of  old  ?  Had 
He  any  new  doctrine  to  communicate?  Or  was 
He,  as  nas  been  alleged  by  modem  Jewbh  scholars, 
merely  a  teacher  who  gave  expression  to  the  best 
Jewbh  thought  of  Hb  time  ? 

We  proce^  to  consider  more  closely  some  of  the 
different  elements  in  the  Jewbh  religion  to  which 
Christ's  indebtedness  b  alleged  to  be  so  great  as  to 
detract  from  Hb  originality. 

(1)  The  Old  Testament. — There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  Chrbt's  obligations  to  the  OT.  How 
much  He  was  influenced  by  it  in  Hb  personal  life 
is  shown  by  the  frequency  of  Hb  quotations  from 
it.  He  seems  to  live  in  it.  Parallels  from  it 
suggest  themselves  at  every  turn.  In  critical 
moments  of  His  life  His  thoughts  find  natural 
expression  in  OT  quotation.  So  it  was  at  the 
temptation  (Mt  4*-  '•  **),  at  the  cleansing  of  the 
Temple  (Mk  1 1"),  even  when  He  hung  upon  the  cross 
(15**).  He  recognized  its  authority  in  religious 
matters.  He  appealed  to  it  in  defence  of  His  own 
conduct  (2*'-).  He  quoted  it  in  condemnation  of 
the  Pharisees  (7"-*'),  and  in  refutation  of  the 
Sadducees  (12**'-).  He  claimed  that  He  came  not 
to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil  the  Law  and  the  Prophets 
( Mt  5").  And  when  He  was  asked  by  the  rich  young 
man  what  he  must  do  to  inherit  eternal  life,  instead 
of  imparting  to  him  any  new  doctrine,  He  simply 
referred  him  to  the  commandments  (Mk  10'*). 

In  view  of  the  attitude  Christ  thus  takes  up  to 
the  OT,  and  of  His  avowed  intention  of  fulfilling 
the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  we  should  expect  to 
find  great  affinity  between  His  doctrine  and  that  of 
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the  OT.  Is  this  affinity  so  great  as  to  detract 
from  our  Lord's  originality  ?  It  is  alleged  b^  some 
that  it  is.  Nay,  it  has  been  questioned,  mdeed, 
not  only  whether  Jesus  has  made  any  new  contri- 
bution to  the  religious  and  moral  teaching  of  the 
OT,  but  whether  He  even  desired  to  do  so  (so  B. 
Weiss,  Leben  Jesu,  i.  274).  There  is  hardly  a 
feature  in  the  teaching  of  Christ,  it  is  maintained, 
to  which  there  is  not  a  parallel  in  the  OT.  The 
constant  theme  of  His  preaching,  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  is  so  manifestly  not  novel,  that  He  assumes 
familiarity  with  it  on  the  part  of  His  hearers,  and 
never  even  explains  what  He  means  by  it  His 
work  as  a  Prophet,  sent  to  announce  the  coming  of 
this  Kingdom  and  to  call  men  to  repentance,  was 
evidently  nothing  novel.  The  very  words  by  which 
the  preachine  of  Christ  is  intromiced  by  Mk.  (1^) 
are  practically  the  same  as  Mt.  uses  to  describe 
the  appearance  of  John  the  Baptist  (Mt  3^).  The 
God  wnom  Christ  reveals  is  no  new  God,  but  the 
God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob  (Mk  12^), 
the  God  of  Israel  (Mt  IS^\  Mk  12»).  The  Ifather- 
hood  of  God,  upon  which  so  much  emphasis  is  laid 
as  the  most  fundamental  and  distinctively  character- 
istic doctrine  of  Christianity,  is  taught  in  the  OT. 
The  trust  in  this  Father  which  Christ  seeks  to 
inspire  already  finds  most  beautiful  expression  in 
the  Psalms.  The  new  commandment  of  love  which 
Christ  inculcates  is  so  far  from  being  new,  that  He 
Himself  formulates  it  on  occasion  in  language 
borrowed  from  the  OT  (Mk  12»i).  Not  even  the 
widening  of  the  circle  of  those  whom  we  are  re- 
quired to  love,  so  as  to  make  it  embrace  our  enemy 
as  well  as  our  neighbour,  goes  beyond  the  teaching 
of  the  OT  (Ex  23*'-,  Pr  20«  24»  25"').  How,  it  is 
asked,  can  originality  be  claimed  for  the  teaching 
of  Christ,  when  He  Himself  takes  His  stand  u])on 
the  OT  and  recognizes  its  authority ;  when  He 
claims  to  reveal  no  other  God  than  the  God  of  tlie 
OT,  and  to  continue  the  work  of  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets  ;  when  we  find  that  even  those  which  are 
regarded  as  the  most  characteristic  doctrines  of 
Christianity  have  been  forestalled  in  the  OT  ? 

To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  while  it  is  true 
that  Christ  generally  recognizes  the  authority  of 
the  OT,  and  appeals  to  it  at  times  quite  in  the 
manner  of  the  scribes,  still  His  attitude  towards 
it  is  one  of  freedom  and  independence.  He  dis- 
criminates between  the  various  parts  of  it,  and 
leaves  aside  much  that  does  not  appeal  to  Him. 
In  spite  of  what  He  savs  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  about  fulfilling  the  Law  and  tlie  Prophets, 
He  does  not  hesitate  in  that  same  sermon  to  set  up 
His  own  authority  in  opposition  to  the  teaching  of 
the  Law.  He  freely  criticises  the  Mosaic  law  of 
divorce  (Mk  10^),  and  on  the  question  of  Sabbath 
observance  not  only  exercises  a  freedom  which 
scandalized  His  contemporaries,  but  claims  to  be 
invested  with  authority  on  the  question  (Mk  2^). 
By  His  doctrine  that  that  only  could  defile  a  man 
which  affected  his  heart.  He  brushes  aside  the 
whole  Levitical  legislation  as  to  cleanness,  and 
raises  the  question  irom  the  region  of  the  physical 
to  that  of  the  ethical. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  most  of  the  elements  of 
Christian  doctrine  may  be  found  scattered  through- 
out the  OT.  But  they  are  found  side  by  side  with 
much  else  which  Chnst  has  rejected,  and  wliicli, 
in  juxtaposition  with  them,  prevents  them  from 
having  the  significance  they  acquire  in  Christi- 
anity. That  God  is  represented  at  times  in  the 
OT  as  a  Father,  c.i/.,  is  perfectly  true.  But  the 
distinguishing  feature  in  Christ's  designation  of 
Him  as  such,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  OT,  is 
that  with  Christ  Father  is  the  characteristic  title 
for  €rod,  and  He  is  never  represented  under  any 
aspect  that  is  inconsistent  with  His  Fatherhood ; 
whereas  in  the  OT  Father  is  only  one,  and  not 
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even  the  prevailing  one,  among  various  other  titles 
for  God,  and  Grod  is  represented  at  times  under 
very  different  aspects,  it  is  the  same  with  the 
vanous  other  elements  of  Christian  doctrine  that 
have  been  found  in  the  OT.  They  receive  a  new 
meaning  from  the  place  Christ  gives  them,  the 
importance  He  assigns  to  them,  and  the  consist- 
ency with  which  He  insists  on  them.  That  God 
looks  not  upon  the  outward  conduct  but  upon  the 
heart,  was  a  truth  known  to  the  OT  writers  no  less 
than  to  Christ ;  but  it  is  Christ  who  first  consist- 
ently follows  it  out  to  its  logical  conclusions. 
That  we  sliould  love  our  enemies  is  a  doctrine  tliat 
had  been  taught  even  in  the  OT ;  yet  how  much 
there  is  in  the  OT  that  breathes  an  entirely  differ- 
ent spirit !  When  we  put,  not  isolated  utterances 
of  Christ  and  of  the  OT,  but  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
as  a  whole  and  the  OT  as  a  whole,  side  by  side, 
then,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  can  trace  the 
roots  of  Christianity  down  into  Jewish  soil  and 
can  find  OT  forecasts  of  much  that  appears  in  the 
teaching  of  Christ,  the  conviction  is  forced  upon  us 
that  this  doctrine  of  Christ  as  a  whole,  by  the 
consistently  lofty  spirituality  of  its  tone,  by  the 
inner  coherence  ana  harmony  of  its  various  parte 
in  spite  of  the  unsystematic  form  in  which  it  was 
delivered,  by  ito  indifference  to  much  which  held  a 
high  place  in  the  Jewish  religion,  is  a  new  creation 
as  compared  with  the  OT  upon  which  it  is  based. 
We  feel  too  that  only  a  mind  of  the  highest  origin- 
ality could  have  evolved  out  of  a  religion  in  which 
there  was  much  that  was  imperfect  and  unspiritual, 
a  system  so  pure  and  lofty  as  that  which  we  have  in 
the  Christian  religion. 

(2)  Later  Judaism. — But  it  is  not  to  the  OT 
alone  that  Christ's  indebtedness  is  alleged.  There 
are  later  developments  of  Judaism  which  are  said 
to  have  exercised  marked  influence  upon  Him.  It 
has  been  the  custom  to  regard  Chrisvs  position  as 
one  of  pure  antegonism  to  the  prevailing  religious 
tendencies  of  His  time,  and  to  represent  Him  as 
standing  in  such  irreconcilable  opposition  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Rabbinical  schools  that  there  can 
be  no  question  of  His  being  influenced  by  them, 
save  in  the  way  of  being  repelled.  But  in  spite  of 
the  attitude  of  opposition  that  Christ  took  up  to 
the  religious  authorities  of  His  day,  there  was,  it  is 
alleged,  much  affinity  between  them.  Like  the 
Rabois,  He  preached  in  the  synagogues  and  taught 
in  the  market-places.  Like  them.  He  gathered  a 
group  of  disciples  round  Him  who  called  Him  Master, 
and  whom  He  sought  specially  to  instruct.  His 
manner  of  teaching  is  modelled  on  theirs.  He 
delights  in  aphorism.  He  makes  frequent  use  of 
illustration  and  example.  It  is  from  them  that 
He  has  derived  the  parabolic  method  of  instruction 
which  is  so  characteristic  a  feature  of  His  teaching. 
But  not  merely  the  form  of  His  teaching,  the 
matter  also  is  in  many  cases  similar  to  that  of  the 
Rabbis. 

Many  striking  parallels  to  Christ's  savings  have  been  found  in 
Rabbinical  literature.  Ilillel  summed  up  the  whole  Law  in  the 
words,  '  What  thou  wouldst  not  have  done  to  thee,  do  not  that 
to  others.'  Ho  bade  men  not  Judge  their  neighbour  till  they 
came  into  his  place.  'Raise  not  thyself  above  others.'  *lf 
thou  art  where  no  men  are,  show  th}'sclf  a  man.'  '  Be  among 
the  pupils  of  Aaron,  who  loved  peace  and  pursued  potce,  who 
loved  all  creatures  and  guided  them  to  Uie  Law/  *Be  not 
as  servants  who  minister  to  their  roasters  upon  condition  of 
receiving  a  reward.'  *  Do  God's  will  as  if  it  were  thy  i^ill,  that 
He  may  do  thy  will  as  if  it  were  His  will.'  '  Let  your  neighbour':} 
honour  be  as  dear  to  you  as  j'our  ovm.'  Such  are  some  of  the 
more  striking  sayings  of  the  Jewish  Rabbis,  which  seem  to 
breathe  as  pure  a  religious  spirit  as  the  teaching  of  Christ. 
Even  the  prayer  which  Christ  taught  His  disciples,  we  are  told, 
is  but  a  shortened  form  of  some  of  the  older  prayers  of  the 
Jewish  Litui^'.  It  is  true  that  in  a  great  many  cases  the 
Rabbinical  literature  in  which  we  find  these  parallels  to  the  say- 
ings of  Christ  dates  from  the  2nd  cent.  a.d.  ;  and  Christian 
apologists  have  endeavoured  to  make  the  most  of  the  fact, 
suggesting  that  if  there  is  any  borro\%ing,  the  indebtedness  can- 
not rest  on  the  side  of  Christ.  But  that  argument  would  be 
valid  only  if  it  were  shown  that  there  was  any  possibility  of  the 
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llWntun  In  queatloa  havini  be«n  inauenced  by  Ghrlitlmn  ! 
thought.  But  then  is  no  Huch  pCHiibilitv,  The  Chrlstiui  uid  | 
the  Jeniih  Slentate.  t»  Rent.n  (Life  cf  Jimi,  tb.  v.)  uyi,  hid  , 
ararcely  iny  influence  on  one  uiothsr  before  the  13th  century.  I 
niouph  these  panUelA  tre  from  a  literature  which  waa  compiled 
at  a  date  later  than  the  appearAnce  ot  Chriet.  they  are  them- 
Belm  older  than  Christ,  and  rcpreaeot  a  purely  Jewbh  derelop- 
tnent  of  thought. 

One  may  dismiss  thU  evidence  against  the  origin- 
ality of  Christ  in  the  words  ot  Wellhaasen  (/./G'), 
'  Jewish  schol&ra  think  that  aJl  that  Jesus  said  is 
found  in  the  Talmud.  Yes,  all,  and  a  good  deal 
mor&  lixiSor  Ij/uiTti  mi-rii.  The  originality  of 
JesoB  consists  in  this,  that  He  had  the  feeling  for 
what  was  true  and  eternal  amid  a  chaotic  mass  of 
Tahbiah,  and  that  He  enunciated  it  with  the  greatest 
emphasis.'  No  doubt  there  are  occasional  paralleU 
to  the  words  of  Christ  to  be  found  in  the  Talmud, 
but  there  is  a  vaat  amount  in  the  Talmud  to  which 
no  ^rallei  can  be  found  in  the  preaching  of  Christ, 
for  It  falls  lamentabljr  short  ot  the  lofty  spiritual 
tone  which  characterizes  every  utterance  of  the 
Saviour.  Even  if  it  be  the  case  that  we  can  find 
something  corresponding  to  eveiy  clause  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  in  the  Jewish  Litarjjy,  it  might  still 
be  muntalned  that  there  was  originality  in  select- 
ing precisely  these  petitions  and  bringing  them 
together  in  such  a  brief  and  simple  prayer.  But 
indeed  we  are  not  mnch  concerned  to  defend  the 
originality  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Christ's  object 
was  not  to  teach  His  disciples  some  new  form  of 

Erayer,  but  to  give  expression  to  the  deepest  long- 
igs  of  the  human  heart :  and  it  would  be  strange 
if  these  cravings  had  not  already  found  utternnce 
in  some  measure  in  the  prayers  of  His  fellow- 
conntrymen.  When  we  turn  to  the  parallels  which 
have  been  traced  between  sayings  of  Christ  and 
quotations  from  the  JewLih  Rabbis,  it  will  be  found, 
on  examination,  that  in  many  eases  they  are  not  so 
striking  as  they  appear  at  first  sight.  For  instance, 
the  saying  of  Hiirel  which  has  been  often  quoted 
as  an  anticipation  of  the  Golden  Rule  of  Christ 
really  falls  for  short  of  it.    Hillel  merely  warns  us 

Sainst  doing  to  others  what  we  would  not  that 
ey  should  do  to  us.  One  might  conform  to  that 
maxim  on  grounds  of  selfishness.  At  beat  it  re. 
quires  only  that  we  do  no  evil.  But  Christ's  maxim 
u  positive.  It  insiste  not  merely  that  we  do  no 
evil,  but  that  we  do  good,  and  con  be  carried  out 
only  by  one  who  has  nis  heart  full  of  love  for  his 
brother.  And,  further,  with  regard  (o  the  parallels 
that  are  drawn  between  the  sayings  of  Christ  and 
the  words  of  the  Rabbis,  we  must  ask  what  place 
the  quotations  occapy  in  the  respective  writings 
from  which  they  are  taken.  Quotations  from  the 
Talmud  which  have  a  striking  resemblance  to  some 
words  of  Christ  may  prove,  when  we  consider  the 
context  in  which  they  occur,  to  bear  a  difierent 
meaning  from  what  they  assume  when  put  into 

f'uxtaposition  with  similar  words  of  Christ,  or  may 
ose  a  great  deal  of  tlie  impreaalveness  which 
attaches  to  them  when  regarded  as  isolated  utter- 
ances. Upon  the  whole,  we  conclude  that  little 
weight  is  to  bo  placed  upon  tlie  occasional  parallels 
which  have  been  found  in  the  words  of  the  Jewish 


to  approach  to  the  teaching  of  Christ,  they  are 
rather  to  be  regarded  as  isolated  utterances  which 
rise  for  the  moment  above  the  general  level  of 
Rabbinical  theolo^. 

There  is  another  broncli  of  late  Jewish  literature 
which,  it  is  allct'ed,  has  had  a  marked  influence 
upon  Christ,  and  from  which  He  is  said  to  have 
derived  many  of  His  leading  ideas,  via.  the  series 
of  Meswanic- Apocalyptic  ivritings  in  which  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  later  Jiulaism  found  ex- 
pression. 
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,  la  said  t4>  be  almost  entirely  drawn 
ly  the  expectation  of  Hia  wcond  o 
t  preaupposed  a  want  of  bucchs 
ch  had  not  Iweo  uClclHted  by  any 


later  Apooalyp 
le  ainply  accet 


the  geneial  eechalologicul  proKTsmme  which  they  bad  outlined. 
The  aharp  oontrast  in  which  the  preaent  age  (•  •/■>  (Inc.  Lk  11^ 
20H,  Ut  1239  ;•  ixiK  JtH.  Lli  island  the  ktare  (J  .;^  i /uil... 
Ht  1!"  ^-'A. ;  vxi^.K,  U  IEpi>)  are  Mt  to  one  another,  the  in. 

God,  who  I*  to  bling  In  the  Kingdom  al  Ood  with  power,  the 
belief  that  the  Kingdom  Ihiu  to  beietup  ia  to  come  down 
from  beaTCD,  wbeno*  «lu  !•  to  come  the  agent  to  whom  ii  en. 
tnuted  it*  catkbHabment,  the  taiet  ol  dire  ca]aniiti»  which  are 
to  herald  the  approach  of  the  new  erL  the  ifreat  Judgment 
Keae  and  nnrrectioa  ol  tin  dead  with  which  it  ie  to  be  uaheml 
In,— ~ 


nhlch  the  Apoca^plio  wrilen  have  prepared,  —  Abnham'a 
boaom,  the  gnat  banquet,  eating  bread  and  drinkinjf  wine  la 
the  Klngdoai  ot  Ood,  toe  fumact  ot  Or*  and  the  oaler  darkneia. 
Agabi,  t»  MiiMlaiili  hope  which  Chrin  cheriibed  waa  largely  in. 
duenced  by  th*  «ip«;latlOD  which  had  found  eipreBrion  in  the 
Apooal^itM  Ulcrature.  Ttan  was  muoh.  Indeed,  that  waa  sen- 
■uoui  in  the  expKlation  ot  tboae  writera  which  could  not  appeal 
to  Chrlal,  and  which  He  put  aeida.  But  under  tli^r  hamb  the 
Heidanic  liope  ot  the  OT  writcn  iud  undergone  a  traniforma- 
tion  which  prepared  the  wa;  for  the  ntoie  apiriUuU  conception 
of  ChriitlaiiKy.  Ihey  had  widened  iu  eoope  lo  ai  to  maVe  It 
embnic*  not  onir  the  naUon  but  the  world ;  they  had  detached 
it  tram  earthly  palltlcal  ideal,  and  r^Kd  it  to  the  realm  of 
the  ■upennundaoe ;  Ihey  bad  deepened  and  developed  that 
tendency  lo  Indlvlduallim  which  had  begun  to  afaow  itwir  in  the 
later  wntlngi  ot  the  OT.  In  theee  reepecte  they  had  prepared 
the  way  (or  Chiiat,  and  In  much  of  Hia  teaching  He  waa  in  aym- 
patiiy  witii  the  alma,  and  did  but  develop  the  doctrlnea,  of  the 
Apocalyptio  writen  of  later  JudalHm. 

One  might  admit  the  truth  of  most  of  what  is 
thus  said,  without  in  any  way  detracting  from  the 
originality  of  Christ.  It  is  no  disparagement  to 
that  originality,  as  we  have  seen,  to  recognize  that 
Christ  stands  in  close  and  vital  connexion  with 
those  who  have  preceded  Him,  and  uses  the  modes 
of  thought  and  speech  which  they  have  made 
familiar.  Whether,  indeed,  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  Messianic  views  of  Christ  and  those 
of  later  Judaism  is  as  close  as  has  been  suggested, 
is  a  question  upon  which  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion.  Baldensperger  answerH  in  the  affirmative, 
maintaining  that  we  must  no  lon^r  regard  Juda- 
ism as  the  dark  background  against  which  Chris- 
tianity stands  out  as  something  quite  different, 
bnt  rather  as  a  preparatory  stage  on  the  way  to 
Christianity.  He  lays  special  stress  npon  the 
transcendent  character  of^  its  Messianism  as  an 
advance  towards  the  spiritualism  of  Christianity 
(Die  Tueasian.  -  apocali/p.  l^uffnungtn  da  Jnden- 
thuTin,  1903,  p.  232),  This  view  of  the  relation 
of  Christianity  to  later  Judaism  has  not  been  ac- 
cepted by  other  authorities.  Wellhausen  finds  in 
Christianity  rather  a  protest  against  the  prevail- 
ing tendency  of  Judaism  ^Sldzzen  und  Vorarbeilen, 
p.  98).  So  also  Bousset  {Jesu  Fredigt  in  ihrem 
Gegetumlz  zum  Judenlhum,  1892),  who  has  enumer- 
ated a  number  of  points  in  which  the  teaching  of 
Christ  is  in  direct  confiict  with  the  spirit  of  lat«r 
Judaism.  In  view  of  this  difference  of  opinion, 
it  is  evident  that  no  very  strong  case  has  been 
made  out  to  prove  Christ's  indebtedness  to  the 
later  Jewish  Apocalyptic  writings.  That  He  used 
the  eschatologicol  data  and  many  of  the  modes  of 
thought  which  are  to  be  found  in  this  literature, 
may  be  readily  admitted.  But  beyond  that.  His 
general  line  of  thought  must  have  been  little  in 
sympathy  with  its  spirit.  There  is  a  wide  gulf 
Mtween  the  transcendence  of  later  Jewish  Mes- 
sianisra,  which  is  sometimes  coarse  and  sensuouB, 
and  the  spirituality  of  the  Messianic  hopes  of 
Christ.  Many  of  the  most  marked  characteristics 
of  later  Jadaism,  as  Bousset  points  out,  its  with- 
drawal of  God  from  the  world,  its  asceticism,  its 
world- weariness  and  lack  of  interest  in  the  present 
ajid  yearning  for  the  future,  are  directly  opposed 
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to  the  spirit  of  the  Saviour's  teaching.  In  view 
Df  these  and  other  points  of  difference  between  the 
doctrine  of  Christ  and  the  tendencies  of  later  Juda- 
ism, it  seems  rash  to  attempt  to  trace  the  origin 
of  Christianity  to  a  system  of  doctrine  to  which, 
in  spite  of  certain  superficial  points  of  resemblance, 
it  stands  in  deep  ana  radical  opposition. 

(3)  Essenism. — Attempts  have  frequently  been 
made  to  connect  Christ  with  the  Easenes,  and  to 
account  for  many  of  the  characteristic  features  of 
His  doctrine  by  deriving  them  from  the  practices 
of  this  sect,  but  no  evidence  has  been  brought 
forward  to  prove  that  Christ  had  any  connexion 
with  them.  It  is  true  He  never  refers  to  them, 
while  He  fr^uently  denounces  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees.  But  that  fact  may  be  easily  explained 
by  the  smallness  and  retiring  character  of  the  sect. 
Crinsburg  {Essenes,  p.  24)  argues  that  every  Jew 
had  to  TOlong  to  one  of  the  three  parties,  Pharisees, 
Sadducees,  and  Essenes,  into  which  the  Jews  were 
divided  at  the  time  of  Christ,  and  that  Christ  would 
naturally  associate  Himself  with  the  Elssenes  as 
most  congenial  to  His  nature ;  but  as  his  premises 
are  quite  unsupported,  his  conclusion  has  no  weight 
whatever.  The  only  valid  ground  upon  which  any 
plausible  case  may  be  made  out  in  favour  of  the 
view  that  Christ  had  some  connexion  with  the 
Essenes  is,  that  there  are  several  points  in  which 
His  doctrine  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to 
theirs.  Among  these  points  of  resemblance  the 
following  may  be  noted  :  prohibition  of  oaths,  ex- 
altation of  poverty,  simplicity  of  life,  celibacy  (Mt 
19"),  feeling  of  brotherhood  issuing  in  mutual  ser- 
vice. But  most  of  these  features  merely  represent 
the  high  moral  tone  which  obtains  on  both  of  the 
sides  thus  compared,  and  no  direct  connexion  is 
requir^  to  account  for  the  resemblance.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  very  marked  features  of 
difierence  which  meclude  any  direct  connexion  of 
Christ  with  the  Essenes.  One  of  the  most  dis- 
tinctive features  of  the  sect  was  its  withdrawal 
from  the  world  and  adoption  of  a  monastic  life. 
Contact  with  strangers  was  supposed  to  communi- 
cate defilement.  The  conduct  of  Christ  presented 
a  striking  contrast.  He  mixed  freely  in  the  life 
of  the  people.  He  told  His  disciples  not  to  hide 
their  light  under  a  bushel.  And,  so  far  from  think- 
ing that  mere  contact  with  strangers  caused  defile- 
ment, He  did  not  shrink  even  from  the  touch  of 
the  woman  who  was  a  sinner,  or  hesitate  to  lay  His 
hand  upon  a  leper.  In  their  asceticism  the  Essenes 
went  to  an  extreme.  *  The  Son  of  Man  came  eating 
and  drinking.'  In  their  Sabbath  observance  thev 
outdid  the  Pharisees.  There  was  no  ^int  on  which 
Christ  gave  such  offence  to  the  rigorists.  The  Es- 
senes stood  aloof  from  the  Temple,  and  offered  no 
sacrifice  there.  Christ  repaired  to  Jerusalem  to 
some  of  the  great  festivals,  and  taught  daily  in 
the  Temple.  The  Essenes  were  scrupulous  to  a 
degree  on  the  question  of  purity.  They  had  wash- 
ings innumerable.  Christ  paid  no  attention  to 
such  ceremonial  observances,  but  esteemed  only 
pori^  of  heart.  The  differences  which  thus  separ- 
ate Christ  from  the  Essenes  are  broad  and  deep. 
We  cannot  find  any  connexion  between  Him  and 
A  sect  which,  by  its  monastic  tendency,  its  exalta- 
tion of  ceremonial  observances,  its  formal  and  pre- 
eise  rules,  could  have  made  little  appeal  to  Him. 

iv.  The  original  element  in  Christianity.— When 
we  turn  from  these  attempts  to  disparage  the  ori- 
nnality  of  Christ,  and  proceed  to  consider  wherein 
Uiat  originality  consists,  we  find  a  great  variety 
of  opinions  upon  the  subject.  Some  would  place 
all  tne  emphasis  npon  the  Person  of  Christ ;  others 
lay  weight  upon  His  methods  as  a  teacher ;  others 
think  to  find  the  ori^nal  element  in  His  doctrine, 
selecting  now  its  universalism,  now  its  individual- 
ism, now  its  practical  moral  tendency,  now  its 


lofty  spirituality,  as  the  characteristic  feature  of  it ; 
while  otherd,  again,  contend  that  the  specifically 
novel  feature  in  the  teaching  of  Christ  is  His  an- 
nouncement that  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand, 
tliat  God  is  about  to  intervene  and  bring  in  the 
Kingdom  of  God  with  power.  We  shall  not  confine 
ourselves  to  any  one  of  these  points  of  view,  but 
proceed  to  indicate  what  appear  to  us  some  of  the 
more  important  characteristics  which  go  to  make 
up  the  originality  of  Christ. 

1.  Without  doubt  the  fullest  emphasis  must  be 
laid  upon  Chrisfs  personality.  This  is  the  most 
strikingly  original  feature  in  Christianity.  We 
cannot  separate  the  doctrine  from  the  Person  of 
Christ.  He  taught  by  His  life  no  less  than  by  His 
words,  and  it  is  His  Person  as  much  as  His  doctrine 
that  lias  converted  the  world.  There  could  be  no 
more  unsatisfactory  method  of  attempting  to  esti- 
mate the  originality  of  Christ  than  to  smgle  out 
various  statements  scattered  throughout  the  Gospels 
which  w^e  believe  to  be  unparalleled  in  any  teacliing 
that  had  gone  before.  *It  is  not  difficult  to  set 
over  against  every  article  from  the  preaching  of 
Jesus  an  observation  which  deprives  it  of  its  origin- 
ality. It  is  the  Person,  it  is  the  fact  of  his  life  Uiat 
is  new  and  creates  the  new'  (Hamack,  Hist,  of 
Dogma,  Eng.  tr.  i.  73).  When  we  approach  the 
portrait  of  Christ  presented  in  the  Gospels,  we  at 
once  feel  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  One  who  is 
in  the  truest  sense  original.  The  moral  grandeur 
of  His  character  alone  bears  witness  to  the  fact. 
It  dwarfs  the  attainment  of  the  greatest  of  human 
heroes,  and  leaves  the  ideals  even  of  our  noblest 
thinkers  far  behind.  The  very  fact  of  its  sinless- 
ness  stamps  it  with  an  originality  that  cannot  be 
gainsaid.  The  perfect  harmony  tnat  pervades  the 
whole  life,  the  holy  peace  which  no  trial  or  danger 
can  disturb,  the  sublime  faith,  the  noble  optimism, 
the  unquenchable  love,  the  tender  sympathy,  the 
meek  humility,  the  genial,  kindly  spirit  which 
drew  men  to  Him — these  are  a  few  of  the  features 
which  go  to  make  up  that  portrait  which  has  pro- 
duced such  an  impression  on  the  heart  of  the  world. 
We  feel  we  are  standing  in  the  presence  of  One  who 
has  given  in  His  own  Person  the  perfect  revelation 
of  the  Divine.  One  trait  we  may  specially  note  as 
characteristic  of  that  originality  we  are  consider- 
ing, viz.  the  tone  of  authority  with  which  He  ever 
acts  and  speaks.  Meek  and  humble  as  He  is,  there 
is  a  certam  majesty  about  Him  that  shines  forth 
all  the  more  forcibly  because  of  the  lowliness  of 
the  service  to  which  He  stoops.  He  sets  up  His 
own  authority  over  against  that  of  the  Law  :  *  Ye 
have  heard  that  it  was  said  to  them  of  old  time 
,  .  .  but  I  say  unto  you '  (Mt  5"'*  etc.).  He  speaks 
of  Himself  as  a  greater  than  Jonah,  a  greater  than 
Solomon  (12^'*)*  He  claims  to  be  able  to  reveal  the 
Father  as  no  other  can  (11^),  for  He  stands  in  a  re- 
lation of  such  intimacy  to  the  Father  that  He  can 
speak  of  the  hidden  mysteries  of  the  Divine  will  as 
things  into  which  He  nas  Himself  looked.  Hence 
the  ring  of  absolute  certainty  about  the  revelation 
He  gives  of  God.  Hence  the  tone  of  authority 
in  which  He  announces  the  Divine  will.  Either 
He  was  the  victim  of  the  grossest  self-delusion,  or 
He  stood  in  such  a  close  relationship  to  God,  and 
knew  Himself,  as  the  appointed  Messiah,  to  be 
endowed  with  such  authority  as  justified  Him  in 
speaking  in  a  tone  which  in  any  other  would  bo 
nothing  short  of  blasphemy.  There  is  notliing  in- 
compatible with  this  tone  of  authority,  which  marks 
the  teaching  of  Christ,  in  the  fact  that  much  of  His 
teaching,  as  we  have  seen,  is  closely  related  to  the 
OT.  In  a  sense  His  teaching  may  be  said  to  be 
based  upon  the  OT,  in  so  far,  viz.,  as  in  the  OT 
He  found  the  food  which  nourished  His  spiritual 
life.  But  it  is  out  of  the  fulness  of  the  spiritual  life 
tiius  nourished  that  He  draws  His  doctrine,  and 
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, __      ...  ___  .._..   .__n  (Jn3")  J  and 

what  of  OT  teachillK  in  renra<!aced  id  His  doctrine 
i»  so  transmuted  and  ennobled,  bears  so  unmistak- 
ably the  impress  of  His  oivn  personality,  that  it 
may  be  fitly  called  original,  we  may  spply  to  His 
relation  to  the  OT  the  words  of  the  poet,  and  say 
that  He 

'  madu  nobly  Tub  nluit  he  did  mould  ; 
Wlwt  wu  mioUiEr's  Iwu),  becuiin  hii  ^Id.' 


"which  contributes  to  the  oricinality  of  His  person- 
ality, via,  the  feeling  tliat  with  Him  a  new  era  has 
arnved  in  the  liistory  of  tlie  world.  'The  time  is 
fulfilled,  and  tlie  kingdom  of  God  U  at  hand '  {Mk 
1*°) — that  is  the  new  message  of  which  Christ  is  the 
bearer.  The  hope  which  animated  the  prophets 
has  become  a  reality  to  Him.  He  told  His  disciples 
that  they  were  blensed  in  that  their  eyes  had  seen 
the  thingH  which  many  prophets  and  kings  had 
desired  to  see  (Lk  Iff"'-)-  His  whole  preaching 
lings  with  glad  tidings  that  the  long  expected  time 
liaa  come.  Tl>e  period  of  waiting  is  past,  the  new 
«rn  hns  begun.  Alroatlv  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  in 
the  mid^t  of  men  (Lk  Ir').  Even  the  tragic  catas- 
trophe to  which  Hia  life  is  lending  cannot  sliake 
His  conviction  that  with  Him  the  Messianic  age 
has  coma.  He  longs  for  the  baptism  of  solfering 
which  Ue  has  to  undergo,  as  calculated  to  give  a 
■nighty  impetus  to  the  movement  He  has  begun 
{I2*')-  ,^d  when  the  hour  came  for  Him  to 
lay  down  His  life,  ao  far  from  seeing  in  His  death 
any  frustration  of  the  gr&<!ious  work  to  which  He 
had  de<ticat«d  His  life,  Ho  taught  His  disciples 
ta  look  upon  Hi.^  blood  as  the  seal  of  the  New 
Covenant  which  it  had  been  His  life's  work  to 
establish. 

a.  The  ori^nolity  which  we  have  noted  as  char* 
actoristio  of  Qie  Person  of  Christ,  we  should  expert 
to  find  reflected  in  Hit  doctrine.  It  was  in  His 
doctrine  that  He  made  His  authority  felt  (Mt  7"). 
The  impression  made  upon  those  who  stood  in  the 
closest  relation  to  His  Person  was  that  He  had  a 
wonderful  and  life-giving  doctrine  to  comraonicate 

SJn  ef).  In  place  of  His  anointment  to  Messianic 
:ingshi[).  He  substituted  His  anointment  to  the 
prophetic  office  (Lk  4"-"'),  and  addressed  Him- 
self^ to  the  work  of  preaching  in  fulfilment  of  His 
vocation  as  Messiah.  Was  there  anytliing  original, 
we  ask,  in  His  preaching,  anything  to  justify  His 
feeling  that  with  His  entrance  on  His  work  as  a 
preacher  the  new  era  might  be  said  to  have  begun  ? 
The  impression  made  upon  the  people  who  iirst 
listened  to  His  doctrine  was  that  it  was  something 
new.  *A  new  doctrine  with  authority,' they  ex- 
claimed  (Mk  1")  as  they  listened  to  His  preaching 
for  the  first  time.  Certainly  there  was  much  that 
was  old  in  His  doctrine,  much  that  did  but  echo 
the  teaching  of  the  OT-  The  description  He  gives 
in  one  of  His  parables  of  the  scribe  instructed  in 
the  Kingdom  of  heaven,  applies  in  the  first  instance 
to  Himself-  Ho  was  like  a  householder  who  bring- 
eth  forth  from  his  storeroom  things  new  and  old 
(Mt  13*").  But  if  there  was  macfi  that  was  old, 
there  was  much  also  that  was  new  and  originnJ. 
Aa  compared  with  the  teaching  of  the  OT,  to  which 
it  itanas  in  snch  ulose  connexion,  Christ's  doctrine 
was  original,  us  we  saw  above,  in  the  freedom  with 
which  He  selected  only  what  appealed  to  Him, 
leaving  aside  much  which  from  tne  standpoint  of 
His  contemporaries  was  equally,  if  not  more  ira- 
pjortant :  in  the  new  emphasis  with  which  it  re. 
states  certain  OT  doctrines,  and  the  new  value  it 
assigns  to  them.  It  was  original  in  the  simplicity 
of  its  requirements,  as  against  the  mulritndinous 
demands  which  Judaism  made  upon  the  individual ; 
in  the  consistency  with  which  it  pursued  its  few 
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leading  ideas — such,  e.i/.,  an  the  righteousness  of 
the  heart  as  tliat  which  alone  avails  in  Uod's  sight 
— to  their  logical  issues,  not  hesitating  to  enforce 
the  conclusions  which  follow,  even  when  they  con. 
flict  with  the  recognized  staadards,  as  in  the  above 
case  with  reference  to  the  Levitical  law  of  oleun- 
nesslMk  7"~").  Itwa«  original  in  the  feeling  of 
confidence  which  it  inspirea  in  man  in  relation  to 
God,  banishing  that  spirit  of  bondage  which  the 
Pharisaic  attitude  to  the  Law  hod  produced,  and 
putting  in  its  place  the  spirit  of  adoption  whereby 
we  cry,  'Abba,  Father'  (KoS"),  assuring  maa  of  the 
love  of  the  Father  in  heaven,  of  the  preciousness  of 
each  individual  in  His  sight,  of  His  willingness  to 
bestow  blessings  in  rich  abundance  upon  him,  to 
forgive  his  sins  and  give  him  the  Kingdom.  But, 
indeed,  to  do  justice  to  the  originality  of  ChrUt'a 
doctrine,  we  should  have  to  mention  every  feature 
of  it.  The  purity  of  the  ethical  tone,  the  loftiness 
of  the  ideal  it  sets  before  us,  the  comfort  it  breathes 
to  the  sinful  and  the  sinning,  the  depth  of  the  love 
it  inculcates,  the  ical  for  righteousness  it  seeks  to 
inspire,  its  indiflerence  to  the  ceremonial  in  religion 
and  interest  only  for  the  spiritual,  —  these  ore 
among  the  features  which  contribute  to  its  origin- 
ality. If  it  is  true  that  there  is  scarcely  n  single 
doctrine  of  Christ  of  which  we  cannot  find  some 
anticipation  in  the  OT,  it  is  also  true  that  there  is 
no  O'T  doctrine  which  Christ  reiterates  but  receives 
a  new  significance  from  the  setting  it  obtains  in  His 
teaching.  This  is  the  strikingly  original  feature 
about  His  doctrine, — how  He  makes  the  old  new 
by  the  new  light  in  which  He  places  it,  and  tlie 
new  value  Ho  assims  to  it.  Much  that  He  taught 
had  been  taught  before.      But  never  bad  it  been 

Eroclaimed  tvitli  such  assurance,  never  had  it  l>ecu 
ronght  home  to  the  heart  of  man  with  such  con- 
viction, as  when  it  was  taught  by  Him  who  em- 
bodied in  His  own  Person  the  truth  He  taught, 
who,  when  He  spoke  of  the  love  of  God,  could  point  to 
His  own  presence  among  men  as  the  confirmation  of 
the  message  that  He  bore,  and  who  sealed  with  His 
blood  the  truth  that  He  hod  proclaimed  in  Hb  life. 

LniiAiDttt— Bruno  Bmacr.  Chriitai  wid  die  CoMmiS,  IS70, 
Dai  Unvangeliim  vnd  die  Gtgatr  drr  Schr(fl  ■  Chjittiu  und 
die  CuMnn.'  ISSO :  E,  HuvqI.  U  Chritlianiime  el  m  ariginn ; 
DimMD,  The  Angel  Mciuiali  ^  BuOMitU,  Kucnci,  and  Chrii- 
liOTU,  ISSO:  Scjdel.  Oaa  ifamgtiium  von  Jetti  in  mnm 
Verkdtlniuen  lu  Duddha^aat  und  Budd/iB-lelin.iSgi,  Die 
Buddha-iefftTtde  vnd  das  Leoen  Jem  naeh  den  SBangeiien, 
IBS4;  OldenbsTE  in  Thl,X.ISSB,  No,  IS.  1BS4,  No.  B,  ia'a, 
No.  3 1  LUlis,  AiddAs  and  Early  Buddhiim,  IBSI,  Tht  I-apular 
tAJ*  6S  StKbMii,  1BB3,  AuUAiim  fn  CArMmd om,  or  Jeiat  tlie 
Eeani,  liSG,  ud  1^  /nftMna  «f  Bvildhiim  «■  PrimiHa 
CkTiitutnltt.iaK;  Aiken,  JIu  Dhmmma  of  GalarmtlJie  Buddha 
iTid  the  Gtml  vfJewoM  CkrUt,  IMD ;  EHdi,  ChrilKa  edtr  Buddha. 
BOO ;  Pflcidavr.  Daj  ChriMuthild  da  uniAriiUuAan  Glavbittt 
n  TelijiantgeichliMlichtr  Beleuehtung,  tM3 ;  vin  den  BerEh 
vji  Byilnn,  Indiiche  BinJMae  avf  trangfUiehe  BrzAhlungea, 
WU  ;  V.  flue,  XeuleH.  ParalUltn  lu  buddhitl.  QutUtn,  IMS; 
[uenen.  nObtH  hectares.  I«S2.  LecU.  W.  and  v.,  notei  iJ.  and 
:liL;  ^lat/tK^JetM PrtdigCiaihfernQtQenaoititimJudKnthtim, 
mi,  JttHi,  Ens.  br.  190S ;  Votaw,  Tht  Modem  Jeaith  Viev  of 
'eaa  (reprinted  from  the  Bibliail  World,  vol.  jlivi.  No.  S.  Aug. 
iwe) :  MonUBore,  "The  Synoutlo  Oopela  uid  Che  Jewleh  Con- 
t  JtxtnuU,  July   IBOS;  Hmmiek,  BM.  o/ 
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tetUn,  16BI),  tin  IJG,  a.  U  (l»>*);  Bildeiwp(!ncer,  Die 

. in,-apoealtrp.  SoJ^inngen  dee  JudtnihitmJt^  1003,  bImo 

Dae  ipdlere  Judenthum  ale  VorH%^fe  dee  ChrittmOmna,  inon : 
"  •  mt.tlJP.iiioDiepTtdiglJemChritliinihTrm  rerhili- 
..  nin  AT u.  mm  Judeal}ium.l8Si:  JuUctaer,  ■  Jemu '  in /Me 
ehrinHcht  Kelision,  isoe:  B.  J.  Holtlnunn,  AT  TheoL  jmV 
(flnt  two  chkpleni);  J.  Wel«,  pit  Predigl  Jetu  vom  Jitiche 
Gotlea\  1000 ;  Huipt,  Zurn  Verttdndnie  der  eechatnt.  Austragra 
Jem,  ISM;  Wdnivhe,  JVriu  BeitrtiM  tuf  BrIavtfTvtyj der Erttn- 
gelieit  aiu  TWmuf  und  Midraieh,  1878 ;  UichtlDot.  Caleiriant 
and  Philtmrn,  on,  SII6-417;  Qiniborv,  Eenenet;  Conyhmn, 
tn.  •EatenBelnMvainfs'Db;  Habit,  Chriil,CkriiHani,  and 
Chrtillanilii.  bk,  i.  -Jefiit  an  Eanne,'  1S9B  (End  ed.  ISM);  A. 
acbweitler,  Kon  Reimanu  lu  Wrede,  IIKW, 

G.  Waucmope  Stewart. 
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OVEN  (irXi/Sarof). — In  the  reference  to  fuel  for 
the  village  oven  (Mt  6^,  Lk  12^)  the  term  '  srass  * 
is  nsed  generally  for  any  wild  produce  of  the 
fields,  including  thorns  and  thistles. 

The  Bible  references  to  tiie  baking  of  bread 
correspond  to  the  three  principal  meth(^  now  em- 
ployed in  Palestine.  (1)  The  simplest  is  that  in 
use  among  the  Bedouin  or  migratory  Arabs  of  the 
desert.  It  is  to  make  a  slight  noUow  in  the  ground 
at  the  tent  door,  and  bum  upon  it  dry  grass  or 
twigs  until  sufficient  hot  ash  is  made  for  the  baking 
of  the  bread  cakes  (Gn  18*,  IK  17^^  l^).  An  im- 
provement upon  this  is  seen  in  the  small  villages, 
where  the  conditions  of  life  are  more  stationary. 
The  hollow  is  deei>ened  a  little  more,  and  covered 
with  larse  pebbles  in  order  to  retain  the  heat,  and 
tlie  bread  is  either  laid  upon  these  after  the  ashes 
have  been  brushed  aside,  or,  without  removal  of 
the  ashes,  the  bread  is  laid  upon  a  convex  metal 
4isc  or  griddle  slightly  raised  above  the  fire-place. 
(2)  The  next  stage  of  advance  is  seen  in  the  large, 
pot-like  hole  dug  in  the  ground,  and  lined  with  a 
smooth  coating  of  plaster.  The  same  kind  of  fuel 
is  laid  as  before  on  the  pebbles  at  the  bottom,  and 
the  thin  cakes  are  fired  by  being  placed  for  a 
minute  on  the  hot  concave  surface  of  the  oven. 
The  work  of  baking  is  done  by  a  woman  who  sits 
beside  the  oven,  and  from  time  to  time  adds  a  few 
handfuls  of  fuel.  She  has  on  one  side  the  tray  of 
4ough  from  which  she  tears  out  a  small  piece,  and 
after  rolling  it  out  into  a  thin  cake  she  distends  it 
still  further  by  slapping  it  over  one  arm  and  then 
over  the  other.  She  then  lays  it  upon  a  circular 
cushion-like  pad  kept  for  the  purpose,  and  thus 
applies  it  to  the  plaster  surface  oi  the  pot  oven. 
As  each  loaf,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter 
and  of  wafer-like  thinness,  is  rapidly  fired,  it  is 
placed  upon  the  pile  of  bread  on  her  other  side. 
This  is  the  ordinary  oven  for  home-made  bread  in 
the  villages,  the  tannUr  of  the  OT  and  the  simpler 
form  of  the  klibdnos  of  the  NT.  In  the  warning 
of  Lv  26**,  the  predicted  scarcity  of  fuel  and  flour 
would  be  such  that  ten  women  in  one  cluster  or 
section  of  the  village  houses,  instead  of  usine  in 
turn  the  same  oven  for  their  separate  households, 
would  have  to  unite  their  little  stock  of  flour  to 
make  a  baking  to  be  done  by  one  of  them,  and 
then  receive  by  weight  the  share  of  bread  belong- 
ing to  each. 

(3)  The  final  form  is  that  of  the  baker's  oven. 
The  ordinary  village  usually  has  one  of  these,  in 
which  baking  is  done  on  three  or  more  days  of  the 
week,  and  the  towns  are  furnished  with  a  larger 
number  in  daily  use  on  account  of  the  increased 


demand.  The  oven  recess,  instead  of  being  a  hollow 
in  the  ground,  is  now  a  vault  about  twelve  feet 
long,  four  feet  high,  and  eight  feet  broad,  built  in 
the  bake-house.  The  pebbles  of  the  primitive 
form  are  represented  by  a  pavement  ot  squared 
stone  along  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  semi- 
cylindrical  vault.  Upon  it  is  laid  fuel  of  the  same 
kind  as  before,  with  an  addition  of  thicker  twigs 
and  pieces  of  cleft  wood,  and  the  fire  b  kept  up 
until  sufficient  heat  has  been  produced.  The  hot 
ashes  are  then  brushed  off  and  banked  up  on  each 
side,  and  the  bread  is  laid  on  this  cleared  space  of 
the  hot  stone  pavement  (Is  44^,  Jer  37**).  The 
heat  la  considerably  greater  than  what  is  needed 
for  the  more  graduai  firing  of  our  larger  European 
loaf,  and  the  Oriental  oven  thus  beSune  the  em- 
blem of  vehement  desire  (Ho  7^  ^)  and  the  indig- 
nant anger  of  God  (Ps  21*).  G.  M.  Mackie. 

OWNER  {Kifnot). — The  word  is  found  only  once 
in  the  AY  (Lk  19"  <The  owners  said  (to  the  dis- 
ciples). Why  loose  ye  the  colt? ').  Luke  alone  indi- 
cates that  there  was  any  question  asked  when  the 
disciples  prepared  to  take  tlie  colt  away.  Probably 
the  answer  which  the  disciples  were  instructed  to 
give  (*  The  Lord  hath  need  of  him,'  Lk  19"***)  was 
a  prearranged  sign  between  the  owners  and  Jesus. 
EEsewhere  in  the  Grospels  the  frequency  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  word  *  owner '  is  concealed  from 
readers  of  the  English  versions  by  its  translation 
as  *  lord '  (see  art.  Ix)RD).  '  Lord  (<ci;/Mot)  has  the 
sense  of  '  owner '  in  the  phrases  '  the  lord  of  the 
vineyard  *  (Mt  20^  21«>  ||  Mk  12*  ||  Lk  20").     In  the 

f phrases,  'the  servant  is  not  above  his  lord'  (Mt 
0**),  'the  servant  showed  his  lord  these  things* 
(Lk  14«),  *  the  lord  of  that  servant'  (Lk  12«'),  the 
relationship  is  that  of  master  (owner)  and  slave 
(douXof).  By  translating  douXof  as  'servant,'  the 
fact  is  concealed  from  English  readers  that  slavery 
was  an  institution  in  the  sociid  life  of  the  Jews. 
It  was  not  so  common  among  them  as  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  the  condition  of  the  slave 
in  the  Jewish  social  economy  was  much  happier 
than  in  the  Gentile  world.  The  terrible  punishment 
mentioned  in  Lk  12^  ('the  lord  of  tnat  servant 
.  .  .  will  cut  him  in  sunder  [dtyoro/icii'],  and  appoint 
him  his  portion  with  the  unbelieverH ')  is  probably 
taken  from  the  punishments  which  were  practised 
in  the  Grentile  world.  It  is,  however,  mentioned 
as  a  punishment  in  He  ll''.  On  the  different  inter- 
pretations of  Lk  12^  see  Godet,  ad  lac,,  and  Meyer 
on  Mt  24".    See  also  art.  Service. 

John  Reid. 
OX.— See  Anim^vls,  vol.  i.  p.  63^ 


PALACE. — In  the  Gospels  the  word  is  used  in 
the  text  of  Mt  27^  and  Jn  18»- »  19»,  and  in  the 
margin  of  Mk  15^'.  In  all  cases  it  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  wpairdipiw  (see  PRiETORIUM),  which 
was  a  term  wide  enough  to  include  what  would 
now  be  called  a  guard-room  or  the  barrack-square 
adjoining  (Mt  27^,  Mk  15^'),  as  well  as  the  actual 
place  (referred  to  in  the  Johannine  passages)  in 
which  a  case  was  tried  and  the  sentence  pronounced. 

R.  \V.  Moss. 

PALEBTniE.— The  tendency,  represented  by 
hiatoTiana  like  Buckle  and  his  school,  to  writhe 
historjr  in  terms  of  environment,  is  one  of  those 
remarKable  exaggerations  of  a  valuable  truth  in 
vhidi  the  19th  cent,  was  prolific.    Every  age  which 


produces  elemental  theories  and  sweeping  changes 
m  the  most  widely  accepted  and  venerable  views, 
is  liable  to  this  kmd  of  exa^eration.  New  ideas 
first  stagger  and  then  captivate  men's  minds,  and 
the  new  names  which  these  theories  introduce 
assume  magic  powers  for  a  time.  The  next  genera- 
tion smiles  at  the  omnipotence  of  the  catchwords  of 
the  first  years  of  evolutionary  doctrine,  and  remem- 
bers that  other  words — '  sympathy '  and  '  perpetual 
motion'  among  the  rest— -had  a  similar  vogue  in 
their  day.  Most  of  all  has  the  power  of  environ- 
ment received  undue  emphasis  and  been  credited 
with  an  influence  far  in  excess  of  the  facts,  in  the 
case  of  Jesus  Christ.  There  is  nothing  which  has 
doomed  the  work  of  His  purely  naturalistic  bio- 
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craphers  to  premature  obsoleteness  so  much  as  this. 
Nowhere  was  Carlyle's  protest  in  favour  of  the 
effect  of  great  personalities  so  applicable  as  here. 
If  anything  in  nistory  is  certain,  it  is  that  here  we 
have  a  case  in  which  a  unique  personality  is  seen 
mastering  circumstances,  rather  than  one  in  which 
circumst^ces  are  seen  creating  a  conspicuous  per- 
sonality. 

Yet  the  influence  of  Palestine  on  Jesus  is  equally 
unquestionable. 

*  We  must  not  isolate  the  story,'  says  Dr.  Dale,  '  from  the  pre- 
ceding history  of  the  Jewish  race  .  .  .  Many  people  seem  to 
suppose  tiiat  they  may  approach  the  subject  as  if  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  had  appearea  in  Spain  or  in  China,  instead  of  in 
Judsa  and  Galilee '  (Living  Chritt  and  the  Four  Gospeltt  89). 
*  If,  negatively,'  says  Hausrath,  '  it  be  self-evident  tfaiat  Jesus* 
mission  would  have  assumed  another  character  had  He  grown 
up  under  the  oaks  of  Germany  instead  of  under  the  pauns  of 
Nazareth,  that  the  subject  of  Arminius  or  Maroboduus  would 
have  been  different  from  that  of  Antipas,  tiiat  the  opponent  of 
the  Druids  would  have  differed  from  the  opponent  of  the 
Rabbis,  so,  positively,  it  is  indisputable  that  for  Jesus  Himself 
the  facts  of  His  consciousness  were  given  Him  under  tJioee 
forms  of  viewing  things  in  which  Jewish  thought  in  general  was 
cast.  Onl^  by  a  freak  of  the  imagination  can  it  m  supposed 
that  an  historical  personality  becomes  conscious  of  the  raicts  of 
its  own  inner  life  by  conoepdons  other  than  those  in  which  the 
Uiought  of  the  age  in  general  finds  expression '  (Hitt.  of  NT 
Times,  ii.  225). 

Thus  we  may  take  it  that  there  is  no  sentence  in 
the  Gospels  which  can  be  fairly  understood  if  it  be 
regarded  merely  as  the  remark  or  question  of  a 
member  of  the  human  race  who  might  have  be- 
longed to  any  nationality.  Every  word  derives 
something  of  its  significance  from  the  place  and 
time  at  which  it  was  spoken.  Jesus  is  tne  Son  of 
Man,  but  He  is  also  a  Syrian  teacher.  It  is  Sjrrian 
landscape,  Syrian  history,  and  Syrian  human  nature 
with  which  the  Incarnation  works ;  and  we  of  the 
West  are  confronted  at  every  turn  by  the  need 
to  Orientalize  our  conceptions  as  we  study  these 
records. 

In  this  article  we  shall  consider  the  influence  on 
Jesus  (I)  of  Syria  as  a  whole ;  (2)  of  the  Gentile 
elements  in  tne  land  ;  (3)  of  the  open  field  and  of 
Nature  as  seen  in  Syria ;  (4)  of  the  town  and  village 
life  with  which  He  was  familiar ;  (5)  of  the  city  of 
Jerusalem. 

1.  Syria  as  a  whole. — Syria  is  an  Eastern  land, 
and  the  relations  and  differences  between  East  and 
West  are  the  first  aspects  of  this  subject  which 
demand  attention.  No  phenomenon  of  the  kind  is 
so  remarkable  as  the  combination  of  Eastern  and 
Western  characteristics  in  the  thought  and  work 
of  Jesus.  Such  books  as  Townsend's  Asia  and 
Europe  and  Fielding  Hall's  The  Soul  of  a  People 
(to  mention  two  out  of  many  popular  accounts  of 
East  and  West),  though  their  generalizations  are 
not  always  convincing,  are  full  of  suggestive  illus- 
trations of  this.  '  Though  Asiatic  in  origin,*  says 
the  former  writer,  *  Christianity  is  the  least  Orien- 
tal of  the  creeds.'  To  find  lives  most  typically 
Christian,  we  have  to  look  chiefly  to  Western 
nations,  France  aiid  Grermanj,  Britain  and  America. 
Indeed,  the  astonishing  fact  is  evident  that  in  certain 
respects  we  have  in  Jesus  an  Oriental  too  Western 
for  Asiatics,  so  that  to  a  certain  extent  they  have 
to  Occidentalize  their  conceptions  in  order  to  be- 
come Christian.  This  strange  fact  has  commonly 
been  brought  as  a  charge  against  the  methods  of 
Christian  missionaries  in  the  East.  But  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  in  some  measure  it  is  due  to  the 
mind  of  Jesus  Himself.  His  doctrine  of  personal 
immortality,  c.gr.,  and  still  more  the  triumphant  and 
glad  spirit  in  which  He  proclaimed  it,  have  a  far 
more  congenial  appeal  to  the  West  than  to  the 
East.  *  Eternal  consciousness  ! '  exclaims  Towns- 
end  :  *  that  to  the  majority  of  Asiatics  is  not  a 
promise  but  a  threat.*  Similarly,  the  prominence 
given  in  Christianity  to  the  command  to  love  our 
neighbour  as  ourself,  in  the  West  will  always  find 
at  least  a  theoretical  assent,  for  it  will  be  backed 


by  the  sentiment  or  at  least  the  conscience  of  sym> 
pathy  between  man  and  man  as  such.  The  East, 
whose  religion  is  fundamentally  a  matter  of  saving 
one's  own  soul,  or  at  widest  a  matter  of  tribsu 
loyalties,  will  find  that  a  hard  saying,  and  indeed 
has  alwajs  so  found  it.  Again,  everyone  must 
have  noticed  that  in  the  battles  of  Jesus  against 
the  unintelligent  and  conventional  doctrines  of  the 
Pharisees,  His  constant  appeal  was  to  common- 
sense  and  the  facts  of  the  case  obvious  to  every 
unprejudiced  observer.  But  that  in  itself  was  an 
instance  of  the  Western  type  of  intellect  pitted 
against  the  Oriental. 

Yet,  at  the  depths,  Christianity  rests  upon  dis- 
tinctively Oriental  foundations.  The  very  publicity 
of  Eastern  life  has  had  its  effect  upon  the  Grospels. 
The  whole  ministry  of  Jesus  was  performed  among 
crowds,  in  public  places  of  assembly  and  on 
thronged  hignways.  His  thoughts  were  flung  at 
once  into  the  arena  of  public  discussion,  and  even 
His  protests  and  His  disregard  of  ritual  in  such 
matters  as  hand- washing,  lasts,  etc.,  were  made 
under  the  scrutiny  of  innumerable  eyes.  The 
whole  Gospel  shows  traces  of  this  lack  of  i)rivacy, 
and  Uie  emphasis  of  its  teachings  is  often  fixed  by 
the  angle  at  which  its  detail  was  seen  by  the  on- 
lookers. Again,  the  ^eat  Christian  doctrine  of 
renunciation  is  essentially  an  Oriental  doctrine, 
typical  of  Hebraism  as  contrasted  with  Hellenism  ; 
so  much  so,  that  it  is  to  the  surprise  with  which 
that  doctrine  broke  upon  the  West  that  its  con- 
quest was  in  part  due.  The  Oriental  has  been 
kept  from  j^rceiving  how  Divine  self-sacrifice  is, 
by  his  familiarity  with  it  as  a  commonplace  of 
human  life.  *The  qualities  which  seemea  to  the 
warriors  of  Clovis  so  magnificently  Divine,  the 
self-sacrifice,  the  self-denial,  the  resignation,  the 
sweet  humility,  are  precisely  the  qualities  the 
germs  of  which  exist  in  the  Hindu  {Asia  and 
Europe^  69).  Consequently,  *  the  character  of 
Christ  is  not  ...  as  acceptable  to  Indians  as  to 
Northern  races,*  the  former  seeking  in  the  Divine 
a  contrast  rather  than  a  complement  to  their  human 
thoughts.  Again,  that  free  play  of  imagination 
touching  even  the  most  everyday  subjects,  that 
direct  statement  of  trutli,  unguarded  by  qualifi- 
cations and  unbuttressed  by  proofs,  are  Elastem 
rather  than  Western  characteristics.  These  are 
but  random  instances,  a  few  out  of  very  many,  and 
varying  in  importance  from  tlie  most  casual  to  the 
most  fundamental,  yet  they  are  enough  to  prove 
that  the  thought  of  Jesus  was  cast  in  an  essentially 
Oriental  mould. 

The  geographical  features  of  Palestine  are  strongly  marked  ; 
and  they  mclude,  in  a  very  small  field,  mountains,  nvers,  plains, 
lakes  and  sea-coast.  The  stor>'  of  Jesus  brings  Him  in  contact 
with  each  of  these  ;  but  the  only  ones  which  can  be  said  to  have 
left  very  distinct  traces  are  the  mountains.  The  Bible  is  full 
of  mountain  scenery,  and  it  owes  much  to  that.  The  religious 
thought  of  the  jipreat  plains  of  the  world  is  one  thing,  that  of 
sea-grirt  islands  is  another,  and  that  of  mountain-land  is  a  third. 
Tlie  long  ranges  of  Lebanon  throw  off  their  southern  spurs  in 
Galilee,  and  the  range  ends  suddenly  in  the  line  of  steep 
mountain-side  which  runs  along  the  northern  edge  of  the  Plain 
of  Esdraelon.  Not  far  from  this  ed^,  nestling  in  hollows  or 
crowning  heights,  lay  the  towns  and  villages  among  which  Jesus 
spent  Hu  early  years.  Hermon  is  the  one  great  mountain  which 
Anti-Lebanon  rises  to,  standing  off  to  the  south,  and  detached 
from  the  continuous  range  bv  the  deep-cut  g^orge  of  the  Abana, 
but  sending  on  the  ridge  again  unbroken,  though  ruorged  in  out- 
line, past  the  Sea  of  Merom  on  the  eastern  side,  to  tne  shores  of 
the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Samaria  lies  to  the  south  of  Esdraelon,  a 
region  of  finely  sweeping  valleys  and  hills  of  soft  and  rounded 
outline.  But  these  hills  grow  less  distinct  as  the  road  strikes 
southward  through  Judaea.  The  general  level  rises  to  a  bare  and 
lofty  table-land,  from  which,  near  Bethel,  rounded  heights  rise 
like  huge  breasts  of  g^rey  stone  from  the  upheaved  bosom  of  the 
land.  South  of  that,  sheer  gorges  (geological  faults,  or  the  work 
of  fiooded  winter-torrents)  slash  across  the  land  from  east  to 
west,  and  open  grim  and  sombre  through  precipices  upon  Uie 
sunken  valley  of  the  Jordan,  where  Jericho  lies  steaming  in  the 
heat,  6  miles  west  of  the  Jordan's  channel-groove,  chiselled 
deep  below  the  level  of  the  valley.  Soon  Jerusalem  is  seen,  like 
a  round  nest  among  low  mountains — a  city  thrust  up  from  the 
summit  of  the  land,  and  moated  by  deep  valleys  on  two  sides. 
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South  of  thftt,  through  the  pMture-lands  about  Bethlehem  and 
the  wildeme«  of  Judaea  to  the  east  of  them,  the  land  slopes 
down  Uie  rolUng  *  South  Country '  to  the  Arabian  desert. 

The  traveller  to-day  is  often  msappointed  in  the  emotions  he 
had  expected  at  sacred  sites.  The  belief  in  miracle  is  nowhere 
so  diflicult  as  on  the  spot,  where  every  detail  of  the  scene  seems 
so  uncompromisingly  earthly.  If,  however,  he  will  follow  the 
example  of  the  FSMiuist,  and  *  lift  up  his  eyes  unto  the  hills,'  he 
will  find  the  realization  of  Christ  an  easier  matter.  The  great 
sky 'lines  are  for  the  most  part  unchanged,  and  the  same  edges 
and  vistas  are  to  be  seen  which  filled  the  eyes  of  Jesus.  This  is 
not  merely  the  result  of  the  fact  that  local  tradition  and  foolish 
ways  of  honouring  sacred  places  have  disfigured  and  stultified 
so  many  roots  of  Palestine.  It  recalls  the  fact  that  Jesus  came 
from  the  highlands  of  Galilee,  and  that  He  chose  to  associate 
many  of  the  most  outstanding  events  of  His  life  with  mountains. 
From  the  hill  above  Nazareth  He  looked  abroad  on  an  endless 
field  of  mountain  tops.  Hermon  dominated  the  landscape  on 
tiie  north-east,  ana  Tabor  thrust  its  irrelevant  cone,  con- 
spicuous and  unique,  over  the  imdulating  sky-line  of  the 
mountains  between  Nazareth  and  the  Lake — a  gigantic  in- 
truder which  had  reared  its  huge  head  to  look  down  into 
Nazureth  from  over  the  wall  of  mountains.  It  was  there,  with 
countless  mountain  summits  of  familiar  name  about  Him,  that 
the  Youth  first  encountered  those  tremendous  thoughts  which 
finally  led  Him  to  the  Jordan.  Driven  thence  by  the  Spirit 
into  Uie  wilderness.  He  fought  His  long  fight  with  rival  schemes 
of  greatness,  in  the  tract  which  Judsa  thrusts  high  into  the 
air  from  the  depth  of  the  Jordan  Valley,  and  holds  balanced 
upon  the  ed^  of  cliffs.  Jericho  looks  up  at  that  mountain 
of  Quarantania,  and  sees  its  angular  and  tilted  platform  of  a 
summit  as  a  black  space  cut  out  of  the  brilliance  of  a  living, 
starry  skv.  From  the  edge  He  looked  down  on  Jericho  (Mt  4i 
etcX  i^nd  knew  the  power  of  worldliness  as  He  saw  the  palace- 
life  of  Herod  there,  and  the  glimmer  of  festive  lamps  among 
the  palm-gTOves  that  had  been  Cleopatra's.  Mountains  were 
the  congenial  places  for  His  great  utterances  in  which  the  Old 
Law  changed  to  the  New,  and  the  freshness  as  well  as  the 
exaltation  of  these  words  remind  us  from  bc|rinning  to  end  of 
them  that  they  are  a  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Mt  S^X  Similarly, 
by  a  sure  instinct,  it  was  to  the  heights  that  He  went  to  find  by 
night  the  fullest  sense  of  converse  with  His  Father  (Mt  1423  etc.). 
Probably  it  was  on  some  of  the  slopes  of  Hermon  that  such  a 
season  of  conmiunion  brightened  to  the  wonder  of  Transfigura- 
tion (Mt  171  etc.X  Hermon's  summit  is  always  white,  and  many 
a  '  briffht  cloud  overshadows '  it,  until  it  shines  upon  the  plain 
for  mues  around,  in  a  white  glory  of  frosted  silver.  It  is  not 
without  significance  that  Matthew  gives  as  the  trysting-place 
between  Jesus  and  His  disciples  *  a  mountain  of  Galilee '  (Mt  2818). 
There  is  a  perceptible  air  of  relief  in  the  words,  as  if  after  all 
those  stifling  days  in  Judsa— days  of  judgment-halls  and  shut 
doors  in  upper  rooms,  of  clouded  cross  and  sealed  sepulchre— an 
irresistible  longing  had  seized  Him  for  the  sunlight  and  the 
wind-swept  heights  of  His  happier  early  daj's.  Nothing  fostered 
the  patriotism  of  Israel  so  much  as  her  mountains.  ^t>m  time 
immemorial  they  had  been  her  defences  in  war,  and  the  plat- 
forms of  her  worship.  In  the  story  of  Jesus  they  are  seen  in 
both  these  uses,  and  the  feel  of  the  heights  is  upon  much  that 
He  has  said. 

Palestine  is  a  little  and  compressed  country, 
where  not  only  geographical  features,  but  the  facts 
and  associations  of  national  history  are  gathered,  so 
close  as  to  force  themselves  upon  the  attention  at 
every  step.  While  travelling  there,  it  is  a  constant 
source  of  wonder  that  so  much  could  have  happened 
in  so  small  a  place.  These  continual  reminders 
of  the  past  history  of  the  nation,  which  thrust 
themselves  unon  Israelites  everywhere,  and  kept 
patriotism  venemently  alive,  had  their  effect  also 
upon  Jesus.  The  heroes  of  the  past  were  much  in 
His  thought,  and  His  journeys  from  place  to 
place  remmded  Him  of  them  continually.  Elijah 
and  Elisha,  Solomon,  David,  and  Isaiah,  were 
figures  not  merely  remembered  from  reading  in  the 
sacred  books.  They  were  the  unseen  inhabitants 
of  the  places  where  once  they  dwelt  in  the  flesh, 
peopling  for  Him  tracts  over  which  He  led  His  dis- 
ciples; His  patriotism  is  evident  continually  (Lk 
1^  13'*).  It  was  a  great  thing  in  His  eyes  to  be  a 
son  or  a  daughter  of  Abraham.  Jerusalem,  for 
Him  as  for  the  Psalmist,  is  the  '  city  of  the  great 
King'  (Mt  5*).  The  waysides  are  hallowed  by  the 
footsteps  of  the  dead.  The  tombs  of  the  prophets 
are  conspicuous  monuments  to  His  imagination 
(Mt  23*).  He  lived  amon^  the  dead,  and  they 
lived  onto  Gk)d  and  unto  Him  in  the  land  where 
their  bones  had  long  crumbled  to  decay.  He  re- 
ceives and  is  taunted  with  the  title  'King  of 
Israel'  (Jn  !•,  Mt  27*"  etc.).  The  accusation  on 
the  Cross  is  *  Jesus,  the  King  of  the  Jews '  (Mt  27" 
ete.). 


Two  aspects  of  the  land,  taken  as  a  whole,  must 
be  rememoered,  especially  if  we  would  understand 
what  it  meant  to  Jesus — Palestine  as  an  oasiSf  and 
Palestine  as  a  focus. 

Palestine  as  an  oasis, — It  is  shut  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  by  a  complete  ring  of  natural 
barriers.  Mountains  on  the  north ;  a  vast  desert 
on  the  east,  with  the  deep  and  long  trench  of  the 
Jordan  Valley  set  as  a  second  and  inner  barrier  like 
a  moat ;  desert  again  on  the  south  ;  and  the  west 
wholly  bounded  by  the  alien  sea  which  so  few  under- 
stood— these  are  the  boundaries  of  Israel.  And 
there  was  also  a  double  ring  of  national  barricades. 
At  a  distance  had  stood  the  great  empires  of  the 
East,  the  Parthians  having  taken  in  His  time 
the  place  of  ancient  Nineveh  and  Babylon.  To  the 
south-west  lay  Egypt.  An  inner  ring  of  wild 
Arabian  tribes  wandered  over  the  eastern  desert, 
and  now  and  then  raided  the  land.  Formerly  an 
unbroken  belt  of  neighbouring  heathen  enemies 
encircled  Israel,  and  even  cut  her  off  from  the  sea 
by  the  Philistine  wedge  driven  alon^her  western 
coast,  stretching  from  the  Pillar  of  lEgypt  to  the 
Phoenician  seaports.  AH  this  was  modified,  and 
much  of  it  broken  up,  in  the  time  of  Jesus ;  but 
the  religious  meaning  of  it  all  was  thus  being  only 
the  better  understood. 

The  whole  meaning  of  the  land  in  OT  times  had  heen  the 
isolation  of  Israel  for  religious  ends.  For  her,  '  to  act  like  men ' 
(i.e.  to  imitate  the  nations  round  about  her)  was  denounced  by 
her  prophets  as  a  betrayal  (Uos  6?).  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
every  experiment  which  she  made  in  such  imitation  of  '  men ' 
was  a  failure.  Under  Solomon  she  had  adopted  the  '  Policy  of 
Orientalism'  of  the  great  world •  empires.  Under  Jeroboam 
she  had  sought  to  conform  to  the  secular  ideas  of  ritual  then 
fashionable,  and  had  even  attempted  something  in  the  way  of  a 
democratic  system  of  government.  Under  many  kinss  she  had 
sought  greatness  in  aggressive  wars.  Under  (hnri  sne  had,  by 
her  alliance  with  Phoenicia,  tried  for  the  position  of  a  great 
commercial  power.  In  every  one  of  these  attempts  she  had 
found  herself  defeated,  and  driven  back  on  the  one  thing  she 
could  do  as  no  other  nation  could.  That  one  thing  was  re- 
ligion, and  the  meaning  of  Israel's  isolation  was  that  worship 
of  Jehovah  which  grew  up  with  her  institutions,  and  of  whose 
revelations  she  wits  the  destined  recipient  and  repository. 

For  Jesus  also  Palestine  was  an  oasis.  It  is 
indeed  true  that  tlie  Palestine  of  His  time  was  no 
longer  the  *  garden  enclosed'  which  the  prophets 
had  striven  to  keep  it.  All  its  hedges  were  by  this 
time  broken  down  and  driven  throuch  by  the  re- 
sistless march  of  Kome.  In  the  heart  of  the 
invaded  country  Jerusalem  remained  bitterly  ex- 
clusive and  hostile  to  all  the  world,  so  far  as  the 
Pharisees  could  keep  it  so.  Galilee  was  much  more 
open  to  the  wider  thought  of  the  time  than  Judcea, 
and  Jesus  was  in  sympathy  rather  with  the 
Galilsean  than  with  the  Judsean  spirit.  Yet,  so  far 
as  His  own  work  went.  He  retained  and  utilized 
the  oasis  view  of  His  land.  His  three  temptations 
were  an  epitome  of  the  nation's  temptations — *  to 
act  like  men '  for  bread,  or  for  fame,  or  for  power. 
In  resisting  them  He  was  thrusting  from  His  King- 
dom the  ideals  of  commercial  prosperity,  military 
conquest,  and  political  empire,  just  as  the  prophets 
of  Israel  had  fought  against  these  as  national  iaeals. 
He  remained,  and  set  His  speech  and  His  works, 
among  those  relationships  where  God  had  placed 
Him.  He  confined  His  own  ministrv  and  the 
earlier  ministry  of  His  disciples  to  tne  land  of 
Israel  (Mt  10^) ;  and  that  land  was  still  sufficiently 
isolated  from  the  thought  and  life  of  the  world  to 
provide  a  true  cradle  and  fostering-place  for  those 
thoughts  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Kingdom 
of  heaven.  Thus,  in  the  earliest  years,  they  were 
sufficiently  aloof  to  gain  intensit^r. 

Palestine  as  a/ocus. — If  Palestine  was  no  longer 
an  oasis  in  the  full  sense  in  which  it  had  been  so 
in  OT  times,  it  was  more  a  focus  than  it  had  ever 
been  before.  In  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
a  little  hollow  place  with  a  flattened  ball  in  it  is 
still  exhibited  to  the  incredulous  visitor  as  the 
centre  of  the  world.     The  cosmography  of   the 
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Middle  Ages  took  this  aa  Burioua  stience,  Jerusalem 
being  the  antipodes  of  the  inland  of  Purgatory  at 
the  other  [X)le.  No  doubt  M>mo  such  conception 
was  in  the  minds  of  man;  who  looked  in  early 
Christian  times  for  new  heaveni  and  a  new  earth 
and  a  neic  Jerusalem.  Such  thoughts  were  true 
in  a,  wider  sense  than  the  thinkers  know.  At 
the  time  of  JeHuii,  Palestine  was  the  meeting-point 
of  East  and  West 

For  ipanj-  cantuiie*  Isniel  hut  been  ft  hulTer  HUM  betwwn 
UkB  oonflicung  powers  ol  E^ypc  and  Ueiopotamla-  Nnw  Init^ofl 
ot  ^ypb  there  nw  Rome,  at  the  height  ot  It 


It  had  dstroyHi  uid 
, «Mteni  »D^r«g  ol  *" 


1  wfftpoiu  of  Greece,  whooe 


spirit.    Tba  M 
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and  Puttilaa  nrrion  who  were  H 
Bome.    And  btbiod  Uism,  more  oimri;  rwoie  s 
paipH  of  AVnander  the  Oreat,  though  atUl  dim  1 
vaM  ditUnCM,  Uf  Indte  apd  tM  Fu  Sut. 
ThB  Boman  conqoBit  of  Syria  had  brooBht  Ir 
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ibwrtad  the  Jewiih  hope  ot 


Tslfn  ol  ilaidah.    Down  to  Uie  tn 


InBl  tribnlB  w _.,.  _. 

Janualam  k  btwphenij'.    So  hateful  m 


lodlty  in  the  Roiniia  lUie- 

I  Jew  to  the  fknmui,  that 

to  aupentidoiii  dii- 


, , jvar.   No^dnff  oo 

■aenles  d  Jetat  (Jd  ll^^X 

That  Jeaus  also  saw  this  clearly  there  can  bo  no 
question ;  and  this,  among  other  things,  must  have 
been  in  His  mind  when  lie  Epoke  of  Himself  as 
BendintfBi  sword  (Mt  10"),  and  scattering  fire  on  the 
eartb  (Lk  12").  Towards  the  Roman  power  He, 
in  contrast  with  such  revolutionaries  as  Judas  of 
Galilee,  maintained  a  strictly  neutral  attitude.  It 
is  probable  that  no  words  ever  uttered  showed  xuch 
consummate  diplomatic  skill  as  those  in  whicli  He 
answered  the  que-ition  about  the  tribute  money 
{Mt  22"  Bte.).  His  prophecies  (24'  etc.}  show  how 
patent  to  Him  was  the  coming  explosion  of  the 
forces  then  at  play.  His  policy  wss  to  set  the 
word  of  the  Kingdom  so  fully  at  the  explosive 
centre,  that  when  the  crash  came  it  would  send 
Christianity  across  the  whole  world. 

For  that  diffusion  everything  was  ready.  Great 
roads  had  long  been  open  by  land  and  sea  tor  trade 
and  commerce.  Even  then  the  Romans  were  laying 
down  tliose  indestructible  causeways  by  which  they 
united  land  with  land.  The  Sodducees,  who  in 
some  respects  read  skilfully  the  signs  of  their  tiiiie-f, 
did  all  they  could  to  encourage  trade  in  Syria,  and 
to  break  dotm  the  Fharisaic  restrictions  which 
hampered  it ;  and  in  this  Jesns  was  their  powerful 
ally.  From  the  beichts  of  Nazareth  Ho  had  seen 
the  march  of  the  legions  on  the  Roman  road  across 
Esdraelon  from  Acre  to  the  Jordan,  and  watched 
the  long  lines  of  laden  camels  moving  slowly  from 
the  coast  to  Damascus  and  back,  along  the  road 
that  lies  like  a  flung  ribbon  along  the  nilLddes  to 
the  north.  When  in  afWr  years  St.  Paul  utilized 
the  Roman  road-s  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  he 
was  but  carrying  out  the  work  which  Jesns  initiated 
when  He  placed  that  gospel  within  the  charged 
mine  of  Palestine. 

In  the  light  of  one  further  comuderation  wo  see 
the  extraordinary  Providence  which  watched  over 
the  situation  then.  It  is  a  commonplace  of  hw- 
tory,  that  civiliwition  and  all  higher  developments 
of  human  life  spring  forward  at  a  bound  at  the 
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meeting  -  point  of  national  cnrrenta.  'The  great 
civilizations  have  always  arisen  in  the  meeting- 

SlacBS  of  ideas'  (Martin  Conway.  The  Damn  of  Art, 
Q).  The  Norman  Conquest  oH'ers  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  illustrations,  but  it  is  only  one  of  many. 
The  supremely  influential  meetingof  national  forces 
has  always  been  that  between  the  East  and  the 
West.  'The  contact  between  East  and  West  has 
always  been  the  proliftc  source  of  the  advancement 
of  humanity 'CV-  ei(.  59,  QO).  It  was  from  thiscon- 
tact,  induced  by  the  Hlgrimngea  and  the  Cnisades, 
that  the  Renaissance  arose.  But  Christianity  itself 
had  arisen  at  that  earlier  point  of  contact,  when  the 
Eastern  factor  was  the  Hebrew  religion,  and  the 
Western  wsjt  Greece  and  Rome,  At  the  focus  of 
the  world  Jesus  set  the  light  of  the  world. 

2.  The  Felatioos  ot  Jeiai  with  Oentile*.— Not 
only  waa  Palestine  in  close  proximity  ^tith  Gentile 
neighboDta  in  the  time  of  Jesus  ;  the  land  itself 
was  overrun  with  Gentilea,  and  no  account  of  the 
meaning  of  Palestine  for  Jeeus  can  ignore  that  facL 
His  homo  in  Galilee  must  have  given  from  tiie 
first  a  very  different  outlook  on  the  Gentile  world 
from  any  that  w*oiild  have  been  possible  in  Judicn. 
Far  from  the  centre  of  Jewish  exclusiveness.  crost<ed 
by  great  hieh  roads  from  the  sea  to  the  east,  and 
actually  iniialdt«d  by  multitudes  of  Gentiles  from 
various  lands,  Galilee  was  the  most  open-minded 
and  tolerant  part  of  the  land.  Commercial  and 
other  interests «iade  the  Galilajans  acquainted  with 
foreigners,  and  established  much  friendly  Imman 
intercourse.  Thus  at  the  outset  it  must  be  bomu 
in  uiind  tliat  Jesus  was  from  His  childhood  accus- 
tomed to  a  more  or  less  cosmojiolitiin  world,  and 
to  the  ideas  current  in  such  a  society.  The  tempta- 
tion of  '  the  kingdams  of  the  world,  and  the  glorj- 
of  them'  (Mt  ^],  indicates  no  new  discoveiT  of 
worldly  grandeur,  but  a  knowledge  which  had  been 
gathering  during  the  experience  of  thirty  years. 

One  fact  of  great  significance  in  the  life  of  Pales- 
tine was  that  it  had  to  be  lived  in  constant  view 
of  the  desert  tribes  to  the  east  of  it  Kinglake  has 
described  the  Jordan  as  the  boundary-line  between 
mofs  and  tentit ;  and  besides  the  tcnt.s  of  nomad 
tribes  there  were  also  those  cities  of  Edom  and  the 
Hauran,  where,  in  a  rude  kind  of  civilization,  Arab 
kings  niled  their  kingdoms.  The  terror  of  tlio 
desert  Redawfn  and  the  barbaric  splendours  of 
these  kin^oms  both  <.'Ontributed  a  romantic  ele- 
ment, which  was  enforced  by  the  eternal  mystery 
of  the  desert,  in  which  all  things  are  seen  in  a  strong 
light  which  magnifies  their  significance  and  fascin- 
ates the  imagination.  Most  of  Jesus'  parables  of 
kings  and  their  wars  (Mt  IS^  etc.),  and  certainly 


just  such  a  condition  of  unsettled  government  and 
expectation  of  Burprise  as  existed  on  the  border- 
line between  Arabian  and  leraelite  territory. 

In  this  border  region  Bt«>d  t!ie  cities  of  the  Deca- 
polis,  in  which  a  wealthy  and  strongly  defended 
Greek  life  held  ltd  on'n,  by  force  of  Roman  garrisons, 
against  the  desert  and  the  south.  The  marvellous 
ruins  ot  Jerash,  the  two  theatres  and  ornate  tombs 
of  Gadara,  and  the  debris  of  carved  stones  above 
the  dam  which  retained  water  for  tlie  naiimnc/ilni 
at  Abila,  l«ll  an  almost  incredible  tale  ot  luxurious 
and  ostentatious  grandeur.     The  blend  of  civiliza- 


that  Jesus  visited  the  Decapolis  (Mk  7"  ;  cf.  Mt  *" 
and  Mk  5"),  bearinf;  His  high  and  pure  spirituality 
into  that  region  of  tbe  SjTJan  world,  sugi^sts  some 
of  the  strongest  and  most  dramatic  situations  which 
it  would  be  possible  to  conceive.  In  tliis  light  wo 
see  the  extraordinary  realism  of  the  story  of  the 
Gadatenea  and  their  swine  and  their  devils  (Mt  8™ 
etc.).     It  was  inevitable  that  they  should  htt\'o  lie- 
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fiought  Him  to  depart  out  of  their  coasts.  And  the 
reaction  on  His  own  thought  was  equally  inevit- 
able. He  saw  the  ideals  for  which  He  lived  and 
was  to  die,  not  as  spiritual  visions  remote  from  the 
actual  world,  or  as  an  advance  on  its  honest  en- 
deavours after  holiness,  but  against  the  background 
of  a  life  whose  gilded  swinishness  threw  it  up  in  all 
the  high  relief  of  the  holiness  of  heaven  against 
earth  at  its  most  sordid.  And  yet  it  was  to  this 
region  that  He  often  retired  for  refuge  from  the 
Galilseans  of  the  western  shore,  and  tnroujgh  this 
region  that  He  chose  to  travel  on  His  last  journey 
to  the  Cross.  The  relief  He  sought  in  it  was  not 
wholly  that  of  solitude.  Even  these  degenerate 
races  called  for  His  sympathy;  and  beinjy^  un- 
prejudiced by  religion,  they  at  least  let  Him  be 
alone. 

The  aeaKSOMk  oomes  little  into  the  ftory  of  the  Ooepels. 
Afterwards,  in  the  lives  of  Peter  and  Paul,  Joppa  and  Onsarea 
were  to  assume  an  important  place.  But,  so  nr  as  we  know, 
Jesus  visited  it  only  once,  when  He  retreated  to  the  coasts  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon  from  the  Pharisees  who  had  followed  Him  from 
Jerusalem.  The  few  references  which  He  made  to  the  sea 
appear  to  be  all  subsequent  to  that  visit.  They  are  in  every 
case  characteristio  of  the  inland  Israelite's  thought  of  the  sea 
MM  a  place  of  horror  rattier  than  of  beauty  (Mt  18* ;  cf.  art.  Pobt 
below,  p.  STS^X  It  was  natural  that  the  part  of  the  sea-coast 
to  whloi  He  went  for  concealment  should  have  been  that  of 
T^irre  and  Sidon.  We  are  not,  indeed,  told  that  He  visited 
those  towns,  and  the  word  'coasts'  may  even  refer  to  the 
landward  district  near  them.  Yet,  obviously,  no  place  could 
offer  Him  better  hidimr  than  a  manufactunng  seaport  town, 
where  He  would  be  easuy  lost  in  the  crowds  of  workmen  which 
came  and  went  about  Uie  dve-works  and  the  glass-works  and 
the  shipbuilding  yards,  or  m  the  many  •  coloured  throngs  of 
native  and  f<»e^  sailors  on  the  quays.  It  is  characteristic  of 
Jesus  thi^  the  record  of  that  visit  ignores  the  whole  splendour 
of  the  wealthy  life  of  PhcBnicia;  its  temples  with  their  sun- 
pillars,  its  markets,  and  its  ships  might  have  been  non-existent 
for  all  the  notice  given  to  them.  The  one  fact  that  has  been 
found  worthy  of  commemoration  is  that  story  where,  in 
inimitable  sprightiiness  and  vivacity,  we  see  for  a  moment  Uie 
foreign  motner,  and  hear  her  tale  of  human  sorrow  assuaged. 

Samaria  (wh.  see)  divided  Galilee  from  Judaea  by 
the  alien  race  that  is  supposed  to  have  originated  in 
a  cross  between  Mesopotamians  and  Israelites  after 
the  first  captivity.  During  the  centuries  that  had 
intervened  there  had  been  time  for  this  nation  to 
settle  into  a  fixed  and  distinct  type  of  its  own,  but 
the  race  still  bore  all  the  marks  of  its  bastard 
origin.  Luxurious  and  soft  morally,  with  the  fer- 
tility of  the  land  encouraging  the  effeminacy,  they 
seem  to  have  relaxed  their  standards  of  purity  in 
all  directions,  and  the  life  of  the  woman  oi  Sychar 
(Jn  4^*)  was  probably  typical  of  current  views  of 
sexual  relations.  The  palace  life  of  Herod  at  the 
central  citv  of  Samaria,  and  his  intercourse  with 
Rome  at  Usesarea,  upon  which  he  had  spent  fabu- 
lous sums,  must  have  intensified  the  Bohemian  and 
foreign  elements  in  the  national  character.  The 
trae^ies  of  the  palace,  the  wild  story  of  the  murder 
of  Slariamne  and  what  happened  after  it,  and  the 
subs^uent  strangling  of  her  two  sons  in  that  same 
palace,  were  matters  within  the  memory  of  living 
men.  These,  and  the  whole  effect  of  Herod  upon 
the  place,  must  have  been  all  on  the  side  of  those 
primitive  and  half -savage  elements  which  entered 
largeljr  into  the  Samaritan  character.  In  religion  the 
Samaritans  had  adopted  a  kind  of  blend  of  heathen 
and  Israelitish  worsnip,  in  which  the  centre  of  en- 
thusiasm was  a  rival  eroup  of  holy  places  set  over 
against  those  of  JerusiQem,  and  a  passion  for  relic- 
hontins  which,  in  Christ's  time,  took  the  form  of 
a  searcn  for  hidden  treasure  in  Gerizim.  This,  too, 
reveals  the  primitive,  in  its  frank  blending  of  the 
greed  of  gold  with  worship,  and  it  took  so  deep 
a  hold  as  to  draw  the  vengeance  of  Pilate  upon 
a  Samaritan  reli^ous  assemlil^  (Keim,  ii.  334). 
The  claims  of  Samaritan  religion,  and  its  com- 
promise with  relaxed  morality,  are  reflected  in  the 
conversation  of  the  woman  at  the  well  ( Jn  4^'"-). 

The  Jews  of  the  time  were  always  readv  for 
vigoTouB  hatreds,  and  in  their  relations  witu  the 


Samaritans  they  showed  that  extreme  rancour 
which  religious  oigots  keep,  not  for  opposition,  but 
for  compromise.  The  attitude  of  Jesus  to  Samari- 
tans is  one  of  the  most  illuminative  of  all  the  side- 
lights thrown  upon  His  mind  and  character  by  the 
Gospels.  On  more  than  one  occasion  He  took 
the  unpopular  direct  route  through  Samaria  while 

1'oumeying  between  Jerusalem  and  Galilee  (Jn  4*). 
n  religion,  when  it  comes  to  be  a  question  of  locali- 
ties, He  holds  by  Jerusalem,  and  refuses  to  admit 
that  any  other  shrine  can  rival  its  claims  (4^). 
Yet  the  error  calls  for  no  anger  in  Him,  inasmuch 
as  His  thought  of  worship  transcends  all  place- 
limitations,  and  is  as  wide  as  the  human  spirit 
and  truth  (4**).  He  allows  for  the  unthinking 
brutality  of  inhospitable  villages,  and  sharply 
rebukes  disdples  who  would  meet  it  in  a  like 
spirit  (Lk  9^.  There  is  a  most  pleasant  sense 
of  tolerant  and  kindly  interest  in  the  alien  Samari- 
tans and  their  ways  of  thinking,  which,  while  it 
asserts  the  higher  morality  (Jn  4")  and  the  higher 
worship,  is  yet  ever  friencQy  and  gentle.  He  even 
goes  out  of  His  way  to  show  how  much  nobler  as 
a  man  a  Samaritan  may  be  than  those  Jews  who 
professed  superior  nobifity  of  faith.  The  parable 
of  the  Good  Samaritan  (Lk  10^),  and  Jesus  words 
about  the  grateful  leper  (17"''),  are  direct  protests 
in  the  name  of  fairness  against  the  common  judg- 
ment and  attitude  of  His  countrymen. 

A  few  words  on  the  attitude  which  Jesus  as- 
sumed to  Rome  and  the  Romans  are  necessary 
to  complete  the  view  of  Palestine  as  He  knew 
it.  Rome  thrust  itself  then  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  Palestine  in  two  forms.  In  such  governors 
art  Pilate  it  was  seen  directly,  as  the  hostile  im- 
perial power  governing  the  province  of  Syria. 
From  Antioch  its  roads  and  armies  had  subdued  the 
land,  yet  had  never  broken  the  spirit  of  its  people, 
or  quenched  their  fierce  hopes  of  reprisals  and  of 
deliverance.  At  every  centre  its  tax-gatherers  had 
their  stations.  Its  rrsetorium  in  Jerusalem  was 
occupied  by  the  palace  of  the  hated  Pilate,  whose 
cruelties  were  held  in  check  only  by  his  fear  of  the 
still  more  cruel  emperor,  and  wnose  desire  to  quell 
revolutions  was  hindered  by  the  fear  of  complaints 
on  the  score  of  his  financial  crimes.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  were  the  Herods,  Idumoean  princes 
whose  policy  was  that  of  Romanizing.  With  them, 
to  a  great  extent,  were  the  Sadducees,  and  under 
them  the  outward  face  of  the  country  had  rapidly 
assumed  the  appearance  of  a  Western  land.  Archi- 
tecture, commerce,  amusements,  and  worship  all 
showed  the  work  of  Rome  through  the  Herodian 
house.  There  was  a  Roman  theatre  in  Jerusalem, 
with  lavishly  appointed  games ;  and  a  Roman  eagle 
was  set  up  on  tne  Temple  gates.  Fortresses  had 
risen  along  all  the  frontiers  and  in  every  part  of 
the  land,  and  it  was  Herod  the  Great  who  liad 
cleared  out  the  robbers  from  the  Valley  of  Doves  in 
Galilee,  and  so  had  opened  Gennesaret  and  created 
Capernaum,  thus  unconsciously  building  the  plat- 
form for  a  great  part  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus.  At 
Jericho  the  palace -life  was  unrestrained  in  its 
luxury  and  licentiousness ;  in  Jerusalem,  Herod's 
palace  overlooked  the  city  from  the  Jaffa  gate. 
Tiberias  rose  by  the  shore  of  the  Galilican  sea ; 
but  as  it  was  ouilt  on  an  old  graveyard  it  was 
avoided  by  religious  Israelites,  and  Jesus  never 
visited  it,  so  far  as  our  records  tell.  But  all  round 
the  lake,  villas  had  been  built,  and  the  shores  of 
Galilee  seem  to  have  been  a  fashionable  watering- 
place  for  Romans,  a  development  which  every 
Herod  must  have  found  to  his  own  heart.  The 
disciples,  who  were  Galilaean  fishermen,  must  have 
found  a  market  for  their  fish  in  many  a  Roman 
household. 

The  attitude  of  Jesus  towards  Rome  is  very 
clearly  depicted  in  the  Gospels.     From  first  to 
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last  every  point  at  which  His  life  touches  any  of 
the  Heroas  shows  hostility  of  relations  (Mk  8^, 
Lk  13^^'  **  23*,  etc. ).  He  appears  studioosly  to  have 
avoided  Tiberias,  Csesarea,  and  the  city  of  Samaria. 
Herodism  and  its  effects  He  acceptecf  without  fur- 
ther protest  as  the  actual  state  of  the  world  in 
which  He  had  to  live;  but  for  tiiat  Herod  with 
whom  He  had  most  to  do  He  showed  open  con- 
tempt. To  the  popular  mind,  Herod  was  the  mur- 
derer of  John,  who  would  also  kill  Jesus  unless  He 
sought  escape  (Lk  13*^).  To  Jesus  he  was  but 
'  that  fox,'  bv  no  means  of  sufficient  importance  to 
make  Him  change  His  plans  (13^^).  He  manifested 
no  admiration  for  the  ^eat  stones  and  buildings  of 
Herod  the  Great  in  the  Temple  which  he  had  erected 
(Mk  13^'  ^).  This  scorn  of  Jesus  reached  its  climax 
in  His  silence  under  Herod's  examination  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  contemptible  revenge  of  the  purple 
robe  and  crown  of  thorns  (Lk  23*). 

Towards  the  actual  Roman  Empire  Jesus  assumed 
another  attitude.  Galilee  in  Jesus'  time  was  full 
of  revolution.  Along  with  its  tolerant  cosmopoli- 
tanism there  always  were  elements  of  the  most 
violent  fanaticism  there, — a  combination  by  no 
means  unusual  in  the  history  of  nations.  Judas 
of  Galilee  was  the  popular  patriot  and  hero,  and 
the  sons  of  Judas,  wno  grew  up  as  boys  near  Jesus, 
were  to  perish  on  crosses  after  Him,  for  vain  at- 
tempts against  the  Roman  sway.  Thoughts  of 
such  revolution  may  have  been  involved  in  the 
third  temptation  ;  but  if  so,  the^  were  immediately 
rejected.  Pilate's  eager  question,  *Art  thou  a 
king  ? '  (Jn  18*^),  met  with  no  response  which  could 
be  used  a<^ainst  Jesus  as  a  serious  charge.  His 
payment  oi  tribute,  and  the  words  He  spoke  about 
It  on  various  occasions,  show  no  sense  of  resented 
injury  (Mt  22^^).  His  absence  of  bitterness  towards 
the  tax-gatherers,  and  His  calling  of  one  of  them 
to  be  a  disciple,  were  among  the  bitterest  sources 
of  the  hatrea  borne  to  Him  by  the  Pharisees  (Mt 
9^^^).  He  saw  the  publicans  as  human  beings,  and 
not  as  renegades  and  traitors.     The  absence  of  pre- 

i'udice  which  enabled  Him  to  adopt  this  attitude 
las  been  explained  on  the  ground  that  He  took 
'  no  interest  whatever  in  the  burning  questions  of 
the  times'  (Hausrath,  ii.  210).  It  would  be  more 
accurate  to  say  that,  so  far  as  the  political  condi- 
tions were  concerned.  He  accepted  the  facts  and 
their  inevitable  conseouences.  He  saw  the  coming 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  with  deep  emotion  (Mt 
23*^),  and  He  spoke  of  it  as  about  to  be  trodden 
down  by  the  Gentiles  (Lk  21^),  but  He  put  forth 
no  effort  politically  to  change  the  course  of  events. 
The  words  in  which  He  spoke  of  Pilate's  slaughter 
of  the  Galilseans,  who  were  no  doubt  a  band  of 
revolutionary  patriots,  are  certainly  very  remark- 
able. Not  only  did  He  refrain  from  any  comment 
on  the  tragedy,  or  any  tribute  to  their  daring  or 
their  sacrifice ;  all  He  had  to  say  of  them  was 
that  they  were  not  sinners  above  other  Galilseans 
(Lk  13*). 

By  gathering  these  and  other  considerations 
together,  we  may  gain  a  fairly  accurate  idea  of  the 
feeling  of  Jesas  towards  the  Gentiles,  who  played 
so  important  a  part  in  the  Syrian  world  of  His 
time.  Around  Ilim  there  was  the  Herodian  atti- 
tude of  Romanizing,  and  the  Pharisaic  and  patri- 
otic attitude  which  delighted  in  branding  Gentiles 
with  such  names  as  '  dogs '  and  '  swine ' ;  while  be- 
tween tha«ie  two  a  considerable  mass  of  the  general 
opinion  of  the  time  regarded  them  neither  with 
emulation  nor  with  hatred,  but  simply  accepted 
them  as  facts — *  uncomfortable,  unaccountable 
works  of  God,'  as  the  Hindus  are  said  to  regard 
the  English  {Aaia  and  Europe).  To  none  of  them 
all  liad  it  ever  occurred  to  say,  *  Suppose  I  were 
a  (Jontile?'  and  to  try  to  look  upon  the  world 
neatly  from  the  Gentile  point  of  view— a  quite 


different  matter  from  imitating  Gentile  ways  in  the 
Herodian  manner. 

Was  this  the  attitude  adopted  by  Jesus  ?  What- 
ever answer  we  give  to  that  quc^ion,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  His  attitude  was  a  different  one  from 
any  of  the  three  above  indicated.  Unlike  the 
Herodians,  He  showed  no  interest  in  Gentile  archi- 
tecture or  commerce,  literature  or  art.  He  accepted 
their  institutions  in  so  far  as  these  formed  part  of 
the  ordinary  life  of  the  land,  but  He  passed  no 
judgment  either  of  approval  or  of  disapproval  on 
them.  He  almost  exclusively,  and  evidently  with 
deliberation,  confined  His  ministry,  and  tnat  of 
His  disciples  during  His  lifetime,  to  Israel.  While 
not  going  out  of  His  way  to  avoid  Gentiles,  He  did 
not  cultivate  them.  On  almost  every  occasion 
they  came  to  Him,  not  He  to  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  He  expressly  forbade  His  disciples  to  go  into 
*the  way  of  the  Gentiles,'  i.e.  to  utilize  for  the 
spread  of  the  gospel,  as  St.  Paul  afterwards  did, 
tnose  CTeat  rotuls  in  which  the  ends  of  the  earth 
met.  He  even  forbade  them  to  enter  any  vUlage 
of  the  Samaritans  (Mt  10^).  In  His  initial  words 
to  the  Syrophoenician  woman  He  contrasts  the 
children  of  tne  Promise  with  the  Gentile  dogs  (Mt 
15^),  though  probably  there  was  that  in  His  manner 
which  encouraged  her  to  her  clever  repartee.  To 
the  woman  of  Samaria  He  pointedly  asserted  that 
*  salvation  is  of  the  Jews '  ( Jn  4^).  He  saw  the  fail- 
ings of  the  Gentiles,  and  spoke  of  them  as  a  warning 
to  Christians.  His  disciples  were  to  avoid  their  vain 
repetitions  in  prayer  (Mt  6^),  their  greedy  search 
and  labour  for  food  and  clothes  (Mt  ^),  their  ser- 
vility with  princes,  and  their  desire  of  honour  (Mt 
20*).  There  is  little  doubt  that  His  words  (regard- 
ing John)  about  those  who  are  clothed  in  soft 
raiment  and  who  live  in  kings'  houses,  were  meant 
to  be  understood  in  scorn  of  Herod  (Mt  11"). 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  clear  that  He 
refused  to  countenance  the  virulent  spirit  of  an- 
tagonism, either  religious  or  patriotic.  Nothing 
met  with  more  frequent  or  more  unsparing  condem- 
nation than  the  sanctimonious  exclusiveness  of  the 
Pharisees,  who  made  a  religion  of  avoiding  their 
fellow-men.  Nor  did  He  intermeddle  with  the 
revolutionary  politics  or  methods  of  His  day.  On 
the  contrary.  He  paid  tribute ;  and  when  the  ser- 
vants of  the  high  priest  came  to  seize  Him,  He 
strongly  condemned  the  use  of  weapons  even  in 
defence,  and  with  a  quiet  request  permitted  Him- 
self to  be  bound.  The  general  impression  which 
the  narratives  give  is  certainly  one  of  kindly  feel- 
ing for  Gentiles.  His  interest  and  appreciation 
were  always  frank  and  open.  He  shielded  His 
Roman  judge  from  *the  greater  sin'  in  His  con- 
demnation (Jn  19^^),  and  pleaded  the  ignorance  of 
His  actual  murderers  in  His  dying  prayer  (Lk  23**). 
He  evidently  liked  to  point  out  cases  of  Gentile 
superioritv  to  Jews.  At  the  outset  of  His  ministry 
He  offended  the  Nazarenes  by  His  words  about 
Naaman  and  the  widow  of  Sarepta  (Lk  4^  ") ;  and 
on  a  later  occasion  He  made  the  men  of  Nineveh 
and  the  queen  of  Sheba  a  foil  to  the  unbelief  of 
His  generation  (Mt  12*^-^).  The  phrase  which  He 
used  on  several  occasions  of  Gentile  believers  has 
become  proverbial,  *  I  have  not  found  so  great 
faith,  no,  not  in  Israel '  (8^®  etc. ).  The  impression 
which  such  conduct  must  have  produced  was  cer- 
tainly one  of  strong  Gentile  sympathies,  and 
Matthew  aptly  quotes  regarding  Him  the  words 
of  Isaiah,  '  in  his  name  shall  the  Gentiles  trust ' 

(12»»). 

From  this  it  is  already  evident  that  Jesus  can- 
not be  placed  in  the  third  class,  with  those  who 
merely  accepted  the  Gentiles  as  itacts  in  the  situa- 
tion. Politically,  that  was  His  attitude  towards 
them,  but  as  individuals  He  often  delighted  in 
them.     He  appreciated  their  broader  outlook  and 
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want  of  Pharisaic  narrowness.  He  was  frankly  to  humanity.  At  the  two  extremes  stand  material- 
relieved  by  their  unconventionality  and  natural-  istic  realism  and  the  purely  spiritual  and  idealistic 
ness,  which  gave  Him  air  to  breathe  after  the  views.  The  former  sees  in  nature  mere  masses  of 
stifling  atmosphere  of  Rabbinism.  To  Him,  in  living  or  dead  matter,  arranged  in  various  shapes, 
general,  they  stood  for  human  nature,  plain  and  quantities,  and  combinations,  and  moved  by  forces 
unsophisticated.  variously  conceived.      The  latter  sees  in  it  the 

When  we  inquire  into  the  re^ons  for  that  Jewish  exclurive-  JJ^}^^  *"^  sensuous  /eveUtion  of  the  Divine  life, 

nets  against  which  Jesua  thusprotested,  we  come  upon  a  fact  It  18  *  the  garment  of  Lrod,  whose  hne  drapery  at 

of  far-reachins  significance.    The  PhMriseee  had  much  to  justify  once  hides  and  reveals  the  Spirit  of  the  universe, 
ttieir  narrow  ^ews  and  pi^tiow  in  the  fey  of  heathenip^  Between  these  extremes  there  are  three  main 

dearly  won  victory  of  the  prophets  over  idolatry  seemed  to  be  m  ^  -^^^  _r-^  a_x  i-ri.        *       i. 

danger  of  beingundone  by  the  Gneoo-Roman  mvasion  of  a  new  Pomts  Of  view.      Art,   searching  for   beauty,   has 

heathenism.    The  old  struggle  renewed  itself,  and  in  Jesus'  discovered  landscape,  in  which  the  detailed  objects 

time  the  religioiwrnra  of  IsTMl  were  keeping  back  the  e^  are  grouped  into  larger  unities  invested  with  a 

ing  worship  of  idols  with  both  hands.    In  Samson's  country  the  in-„«L  o«tj  w,->-<v  «^«,wv^;4.a  «v.«««»4>»«  «*  ^^k^.:..  ^...« 

n?w  Philis&ies  (for  so  the  foUowers  of  Epiphanes  seemed  to  the  JSJ^^^  and  more  composite  character  of  their  own. 

faithful)  had  bmlt  an  altar  to  Zeus  (Hausrath.i.29X    Herod  was  The  experience  of  individuals  and  the  history  of 

known  to  have  taken  part  in  the  completion  of  Jupiter's  nations  have  added  to  the  facts  of  landscape  or  of 

templeat  Athens  rjft.  iL  4).    Much  of  themodem  "tvle.^th  its  9^1^  objects  certain  associations  which  give  them 

pictured  art,  must  have  savoured  of  idolatry  to  men  who  still  took  4.1   ^      1    J^^^    .   7"     ^  ^>i«~      i..  *"^"  ©.'  ^  *'*'^*" 

the  Second  Commandment  literally,  and  the  religious  men  of  their    human    mterest.       1  bought,   emotion,   and 

Israel  were  filled  with  the  gravest  apprehensions  as  they  imagination    have    discovered    (some    would    say 

|j«tehed  the  advancing  tide.    In  the  wbole  roeech  of  Jesus  invented)  a  mysterious  spirituality  in  Nature,  vari- 

there  is  no  attack  upon  heathenism  to  be  found,  nor  any  sense  ^„„i„  ^^««;uIj  ^.  ^^,»*™.vj   4.^  "iv*  :«^« «;u-i.i^ 

of  serious  danger  from  it.    At  Cwsarea  Philippi  He  had  seen  P^^y  described  or  confessed  to   be  indescribable, 

the  temple  rabed  by  Herod  to  Augustus,  and  the  rock-cut  but  perceived  or  felt  as  in  some  way  a  haunting 

niches  dedicated  to  nn  and  the  nymphs  where  Jordan  issued  presence,  a  *  something  more  *  than  meets  the  eye 

from  its  cave,  yet  no  word  of  His  is  recorded  in  protest.    True,  1.  ^^t 

He  might  upon  occasion  use  such  a  current  expression  as  '  Let         Av.  n    j  .1  <  .  ■  r 

him  be  unto  thee  as  a  heathen  man  and  a  publican'  (Mt  18i^,         Ulten  we  nnd  more  tnan  one  Ol  these  wa^S  Of 

but  His  own  attitode  to  publicans  would  be  suflldent  commen-  regarding  Nature  combined  in  the  mind  of  a  single 

tary  upon  that  for  His  enemies.     EvidenUy  He  was  not  in  ^e  thinker.    St.  Paul,  e.g. ,  seems  to  have  had  singularly 

slightest  degree  afraid  of  heathenism  as  a  real  danger,  and  He  Ui.*-\^  «.»^i;»»  *^»  "Wo+^^l ;«  4.u«  ^^^«-«  «^«o«     TU^Jk 

set  HfanaelflystematicaUy  against  those  maximsand  practices  ^^^^''^  feeling  for  Nature  m  the  modern  sense.    There 

as  to  clean  and  unclean  things  in  which  the  Pharisaic  spirit  saw  is  no  landscape  and  hardly  any  reference  to  detail 

one  of  its  best  safeguards.  ^      ^  .    „.         .      ,      .       ,  in  his  writings,  though  his  travels  had  showed  him 

The  explanation  must  be  found  ui  His  further  doctnne  of  the  ^nnoh  of  thp  finflst.  ROPnftrv  nf  thn  Mprlit^rrAnMin 

Kingdom  of  Ood.  and  the  methods  of  its  coming.    There  are  ™"p°  r    *   •     ?<?        scenery  Ol  tne  Meaiterranean 

two  ways  of  omxidng  heathenism.    The  Pharisaic  way  was  the  &na  01   Asia  Minor,     rot  nim  the  open  held  ap- 

negative  one  of  denouncing  it  and  withstanding  its  encroach-  parently  represented  nothing  but  a  set  of  distances 

j^nt.  Jesuschose  the  positive  method  of  supplanting  itbvthe  to  be  traversed  before  reaching   cities.     Yet  at 

Kingdom  of  heaven.    That  strong  leaven  He  cast  into  the  lump  ..  .1  .   1^  ju*  *. 

ofhumanity,  well  knowing  that  it  must  work  eventuaUy  far  times  the  mystery  comes  upon  him,  and  he  invests 

beyond  the  Jewish  re^^ions.    This  is  the  ultimate  point  m  His  Nature  with  a  dim  life  of  her  own,  groaning  and 

relations  with  the  Gentile  world.    When  He  spoke  to  Pilate  of  travailing  in  pain  towards  some  grand  event  (Ro 

His  Kingdom,  the  Boman  was  relieved  to  hear  that  it  was  *not  0321      "rio^f^   JimiA  n^n^v.  ^f  fV.*»  ,^^^A^o4^  t^^^^^^r  r^t 

of  this  world,'  and  at  once  set  Him  down  as  a  dreamer.    But  |  )'     Dante,  amid  much  of  the  grandest  scenery  of 

Jesus  was  no  dreamer.    He  was  deUberately  settinjr  an  actual  Europe,    sees    only   obstacles   to   the   foot  of    the 

Kingdom  over  against  the  existing  empire,  and  history  was  traveller.     But  for  him  every  place  has  historical 

soon  to  show  that  this  wm  in  the  region  of  the  practical  and  associations,  in  whose  light  it  lives  in  his  mind, 

effective  forces  of  the  world.    The  consequences  of  this  leaven  «;'*^'^^*^  4.1  *.     \     '%."&"*'  *""   ^^.*"  "»°  "*"***• 

of  the  Kingdom  could  not  possibly  be  confined  to  the  sphere  of  ^ray  IS  tlie  poet  wlio  discovered  tiU^llsh  landscape, 

religion.   They  must  eventually  take  political  shape,  ana  indeed  Wordsworth  reaches  the  highest  point  in  spiritual- 

alfect  every  department  of  human  life  and  interest,  and  spread  izinc  nature  : 
throughout  every  nation  of  the  world.  **  *      ,  _      *  ^^  j  •  ,. j     4.i_     v 

AU  this  was  in  the  mind  of  Jesus.    The  Book  of  Jonah  was  a  ^  ^  .^^A^^ '     j™*^!''  ** 

favourite  with  Him,  and  it  is  the  OT  manifesto  of  the  imperial  ^  Pafifan,  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn, 

and  world-wide  power  of  faith.    His  parable  of  the  judgment  of  80  might  I,  standing  on  Uus  pleasant  lea, 

the  nations  (Mt  25WX  and  His  prophecies  of  the  coming  of  the  ga^®  8?T?^^.*  ^** .  ^     m^  me  less  forlorn  ; 

East  and  West  and  North  and  South  to  the  Kingdom  of  Ood  (8"),  ^Yf  "fi^'^A^'T'^^i!?^  "  w"^  '™"2vS?  T*  *'  . 

showed  plainly  His  ultimate  designs  upon  the  Gentile  world.  ^^  °«»'  <>"*  Tmpn  blow  his  wreathM  horn. 

He  spoke  of  other  sheep  beyond  those  of  the  IsraeUte  fold  (Jn  Wormwortu.  Miscellaneous  SontuU. 

lOW),  and  finally  commanded  His  meMengers  to  go  out  into  all  The  age  of  Jesus  was  divided  between  the  Greek 
the  world  and  teach  all  nations  (Mt  28i^    When  He  spoke  of  j  ^.u    tt  v  r  xt  i.  j  u  xu     r  xt. 

Himself  as  the  Light  of  the  world  (Jn  S^X  and  of  His  life  as  given  and  the  Hebrew  view  of  IS  ature,  and  both  of  these 

for  the  world  (^),  it  vmu  the  world  that  He  was  speaking  of,  must  have  been  familiar  in  Syria.    The  Greek  view 

andHis  hearers  understood  that  it  was  so  (cf.  also  Mt  1621 133a  ^^^  devoid  of  landscape  properly  so  called.      It 

^  saw  brilliant  and  well-dehned  masses  of  detail — 
At  times  there  may  have  crossed  His  mind  a  the  temple  white  on  its  hill,  reeds  in  the  river-bed, 
thought  of  making  the  wider  appeal  in  person  the  numberless  laughter  of  waves.  Greece  not  only 
before  His  death.  The  most  strikmg  instance  is  saw  but  felt  these,  as  charged  with  a  spiritual 
that  of  the  coming  of  the  Greeks  shortly  before  significance  which  could  be  apprehended  only  in 
the  end  ( Jn  12*).  It  mav  be,  as  has  been  held  by  fragmentary  hints  and  glimpses,  with  more  wistful- 
high  authorities,  that  He  saw  in  that  event  the  ness  than  understanding.  She  sought  to  capture 
invitation  to  address  to  the  Greek  world  the  mes-  and  retain  that  spiritual  significance  in  the  ex- 
sage  which  the  Hebrew  world  was  rejecting.  He  quisite  imagery  ot  her  mythological  creations  of 
renised  it,  proclaiming,  in  the  wonderful  saying  nymph  and  faun,  the  dryad  of  the  forest  and  the 
about  the  com  of  wheat  (12^),  His  knowledge  that  goddess  of  the  fountain.  Yet  the.se  delicate  incar- 
it  was  through  death  that  life  must  come.  Yet  He  nations  did  not  suffice  for  her  expression  of  Nature, 
rejoiced  in  it  with  a  sudden  glory  (12®),  and  recog-  Behind  them  lay  those  unaccountable  moods  of 
nized  in  it  the  fulfilment  of  His  life's  far-reaching  delight  and  misgiving  which  Nature  awoke  in  her 
purpose.  He  rejected  it  only  that  He  might  attain  soul.  The  unsolved  mystery  of  *  the  beauty  and 
it.  His  own  light,  like  that  of  His  disciples,  must  the  terror  of  the  world '  emphasized  in  the  main 
be  set  upon  a  candlestick  if  it  was  to  give  light  to  the  misgiving,  and  produced  '  the  melancholy  of 
all  that  were  in  the  house ;  and  He  reached  the  the  Greeks.'  Death  and  change  oppressed  her 
Gentiles  most  effectually  by  concentrating  His  spirit,  and  seemed  to  be  ever  the  last  word  that 
ministry  upon  Israel.  Nature  strove  to  say.  The  voice  heard  bv  the 
8.  The  open  field.  —  In  order  to  estimate  the  steersman  had  been  heard  by  Greece  beiore — 
influence  of  Nature  upon  the  mind  of  Jesus,  it  is  'Great  Pan  is  dead.' 

necessary,  first,  to  distinguish  between  the  various        How  much  of  this  may  have  directly  presented 

ways  in  which  Nature  has  been  conceived  in  relation  itself  to  Jesus,  we  cannot  tell.    His  answer,  how* 
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evet,  to  the  Grceka  who  came  to  Hini  id  Passion 
"Week,  Heenis  to  be  nn  ani^wer  to  the  spirit  of  their 
nation  (Jn  12").  It  is  to  Nntare  that  Ua  leaila 
tliem  in  Hix  reference  to  the  corn  of  wheat,  anil  to 
the  element  of  deatli  in  Nalare.  But  He  reveals 
in  Nature  what  they  had  not  strength  to  fiud,  the 
promise  of  lesuirection,  and  the  assurance  of  life 
«nriche<l  and  frucUfied  by  death, 

Tbo  Habnw  tiew  ol  Nitiue  dilUn  from  tha  Omk  •wnewluc 
■■  BmwniDg^idUlBn  tmm  Wodiwenh'i.  To  tha  Onek.  Niturii 
lui »  ■pMraallt]'  which  fi  no  doubt  rafteeted.  In  put,  tnm  Uic 
acml  ol  her  obaarrs,  fat  Ii  coooeiTed  u  tchIIdi  In  benelF  la 
tma  or  other  odnuvlailitomotpensiiUlaatlon.  To  tha  Halimr. 
SMiii«lBtaBneUli(laul,aiidtu!*nDKiulaf  barown.    Bha  is  the 

--  ^" --n^  mcocnUiw  BsHaJi  working  "" 

01  ihB  I*  vliible  m*  i  buckgiou 


ol  at  Jehonb  or  Uii 


IWMO  Ood  aodm 


,    But  tbs  perKHiiOiaUoa  doea  i 


ihnblUnt,  Mvit 

"  ■     Judgipg  be- 
m  last.    Tha  moun- 


rB  oallad  npoa  to  IMcn 

ot  haoutse  they  us  a 

ul  Impart  thit  even  d 


rp  by  oo*  who  hue  mada  >  tow.  Tha; 
o  tbJdIos,  Co  break  forth  Into  slngbiE, 
odTed  H  livlni  u  Independent  Ills, 
'  IHvIoe  event  &  donHived  u  dI  nich 
xb  Nature  inuit  feel  Its  IbrUl,  end  for 
no*  to  da  hoDia^  to  the  higher  forma 

There  li,  properly  spewing,  no  ImdKape  hi  the  Bible.    Ob- 
jeda  are  aean  In  dtltii,  or  croupa  ol  objectB.  la  moaeilon  ■Hth 

in  ■  mooDtaln  imnge  ■  allmnw  li  mufat  ol  ■  'land  that  it  very 
laron':  but  11  la  t*  a  deatliiitlon  rather  than  aa  aplctura  that 
It  U  aeen.  The  langiuya  gpandi  iU  atrength  on  those  ahatp 
ftod  Elear^nil  oamea  tor  natural  phenomena  whicli  eitprEaa  ao 
nwii— Jordan,  tha  donn-nuher ;  nhor,  the  Bcooped.Dut :  Gil- 

gtU,  Ihe  eiroalar,  and  ao  on.     Tba  Bone  ol  °^'~ ^~ 

'-'-a  detail,  with  the  mimtio,  wenli  ot 


g  ol  Solonwa  ia  Ii 


It  Itt  voluptnou 


KaphaeUta  art,  o 


ln,l   Mind 


But  that  6  pre- 


:hat  £e  P. 


It  la  charactena 


>a!i,Slet 


imrini 


Tha  life  of  JesuH  was  much  Hpent  in  tha  ii|)en 
air,  and  His  thought  was  full  of  the  breeJiy  fresh- 
ness of  the  hills  and  heldH ;  but  they  were  Syrian 
and  not  European  Iiilla  and  Geldn,  and  their  elfect 
is  that  of  Eas(«m  nature,  not  Western.  Samaria 
and  Lebanon  strike  the  traveller  from  England  as 
moat  familiar.  But  there  is  no  word  of  Lebanon 
in  the  Gospels,  and  Samaria  v-'Tta  seen  but  ca.-'ually 
ill  passing  through.  It  was  in  one  of  Samarias 
richest,  and  broadest  valleys  that  He  told  Hi«  di»- 
citilea  to  lift  u]i  their  eyes  and  took  upon  the  fields 
white  already  to  the  harvest  (Jn  4"*).  The  regions 
with  which  He  was  most  familiar  were  the  hills 
and  Sea  of  GalUoo,  and  the  rocky  height«  of  Judica. 
These  are  the  very  regions  where  the  ncenery  is 
most  typioallj  Oriental.  The  main  differentre  be- 
tween a  Synan  and  an  English  landscape  is  that 
in  Syria  there  is  none  of  that  '  atinoflpbere '  which 
softens  outlines  and  tonen  down  a  utde  stretch  of 
country  into  a  unity  of  vision.  The  colouring  is 
funt,  in  delicate  shades  of  Rrey  and  browTi  and 
lilac,  broken  by  the  most  liolently  brilliant  Bploslios 
of  high  colour,  where  a  water-ppring  flings  a  patch 
of  lush  green  vegetation  upon  the  pate  mountain 
side,  or  where  in  springtime  a  long  thin  flame  of 
oleander  blazes  along  the  winding  depth  of  a  washed- 
out  river-bed.  The  general  impreaaion  of  wide 
views  either  in  Judiea  or  Galilee  is  that  of  a  land 
scnlutnroil  out  of  tinted  atones.  In  Judiea  the  hills 
ate  Dare  grey  limestone,  whose  stoniness  is  intentd- 


many-coloured  parallel  bands,  giviug  the 
luect  of  a  ^gantic  but  faded  mural  iJecomtion  ; 
vhile  the  [lUitcan  on  the  heiglits  round  Jerusalem 


to  the  north  lies  wire  in  whitish  grey. 
Galilee  has  more  woodland,  and  houiq  thin  remains 
of  what  may  once  have  been  forests,  but  it  also 
owes  its  general  ell'ect  to  rock  rather  tlian  to  vege- 
tation. Allowing  fur  the  denudation  caused  by  so 
many  centuries  of  war  and  neglect,  it  is  likely  that 
even  at  its  heet  tlie  prevalent  note  uf  the  land 
was  that  of  sharp  outline  in  f^nt  colour,  and  its 
general  impression  that  of  huge-seale  sculptnre- 
worlc  Arriving  from  the  West  upon  the  edge  of 
the  hill^de  above  Tiberias,  the  traveller  catches 
his  Gist  eight  of  the  Bea  of  Galilee.  The  writer 
may  be  permitted  to  quote  a  former  description  of 
his  impression  ; 
■Tbia  la  not  acanery  ;  It  is  tinted  aculptun,  it  ia  Jewisl-wark 

FAUirht  Che  Btst  Elhupae.  At  our  [eet  lar  a  Bmt  fleah-coloiirad 
cup  fuU  of  blue  liquor ;  or  nUier  the  whole  Memcd  aome  Upi- 
duT^  qiutnt  luoy  in  pbA  maibla  and  bloe-atooe.  There  «u 
no  tnodDoene;,  but  an  tgn^va  opaqueoei*.  In  mb  and  ahora 
alike.  The  dry  atmotphme  showed  avurllilng  In  ahaipeat  oot- 
lioe,  diH-out  and  broken-B^ed.  There  «■*  no  ahadliw  or 
i-arlety  of  colour,  but  a  atrong  and  unultened  oontnaL    TO  be 

Site  aoanrat*.  there  wua  one  break — a  aplaah  ol  wbit«,  wltb 
s  ^reen  min^eation  ol  Ireea  and  sraaa,  Vog  on  the  waler^i 
edge  directly  bennth  ua — 'Bbcrlaa.' 

Of  course,  the  colonr  changes  with  the  seasons, 
aQ<l  wa  know  that  Jesns  sat  upon  green  m-ass 
upon  the  slopes  at  the  north  end  of  the  Lake.  Wild 
Howers  of  all  shades  cover  the  land  with  richest 
colours  in  their  season.  By  the  shore,  close  to 
Capernaum,  lies  the  wonderful  garden  of  Gen- 
nesaret,  a  reserve  of  shelter  and  uf  fountain9  filling 
a  level  fold  of  the  hills,  some  three  miles  by  one 
and  a  half  in  area,  with  exuberant  fertility. 

Such  were  the  fields  where  the  feet  of  Jesus 
trod.  His  speech  of  Nature  has  no  landscape  in 
it,  but  much  clear  vision  of  detail.  There  is 
ninj^larly  little  mention  of  colour.  He  speaks  of 
white  sepulchres  and  a  red  sky  (Mt  \f?).  He 
refers  to  the  purple  in  which  the  rich  man  is  clad 
(Lk  16"} ;  and  those  lilies  ot  the  Geld  of  which  He 
said  that  Kolumou  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed 
like  one  of  them  (Mt  fl»  etc.),  were  purple  irises. 
In  the  East  every  sliadow  turns  to  this  colour,  and 
it  may  perlia|is  have  been  a  favourite  of  His.  If 
HO.  the  robe  with  which  Herod's  soldiers  mocked 
Him  gains  a  new  and  pathetic  irony.  His  refer- 
■     flowers  (of.  art.  Poet)  are  pre-Raphaelite 


lily.  He  often  refeia  to  single  trees,  such  i 
fig-tree,  but  espeoinlly  to  the  vine,  from  which  He 
draws  symbolic  lessons  in  great  detail  (Jn  15'). 
Thus  He  is  true  to  that  characterbtic  of  Palestine 
which  has  given  to  it  the  true  and  happy  epithet 
of  '  the  land  of  the  single  tree.' 

But  it  was  as  a  stage  for  human  activities  tliat 
Jesus  chiefly  viewed  the  earth.  His  delights  and 
His  interests  were  witli  the  sons  of  men.  Some- 
times the  exigencies  ot  His  own  life  force  thoughtH 
of  Nature  upon  Him,  as  when  the  stones  of  the 
wilderness  suggest  loaves  of  bread  (Mt  4'),  or  the 
holes  of  foxes  and  the  nests  of  birds  are  contrasted 
with  His  own  homeleiwness  (8").  Ho  speaks  much 
of  those  trees  which  grow  fruit  tor  the  use  of  man, 
and  acquiesces  in  their  doom  when  they  are  barren. 
Yet  there  is  a  note  uf  compassion  in  the  parable 
of  the  Barren  Fig-tree  (Lk  13*)  which  reminds  u.'i  of 
Jonah's  "pity'  for  his  withered  guurd  (Jon  4'°), and 
there  is  a  sudden  and  stritcing  description  of  a  tree 
bnrating  into  the  full  gloiy  of  its  leafage.  These. 
however,  are  exceptions.  Man  is  almotit  always 
doing  something  to  Nature  as  Jesus  sees  it, — 
ploughing,  sowing,  reaping  ;  fishing,  tending  slieep, 
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protecting  them  against  wolves.  Hot  journeying 
and  refreshing  cups  of  cold  water,  wayside  inci- 
dents of  all  lands,  abound  in  His  parables.  He 
sees  the  operations  of  the  husbandman  and  fisher 
in  minute  detail,  touches  of  nature  everywhere 
telling  of  the  keen  eyes  that  let  nothing  escape 
their  observation.  Gennesaret  (Mk  8",  Mt  14^) 
itself  may  have  furnished  Him  with  many  of  those 
vivid  pictures  of  agricultural  life  and  its  occupa- 
tions m  which  His  parables  abound.*  He  notes 
the  robbers  lurkine  by  the  highways  (Lk  IC^),  and 
the  places  where  He  stands  are  sometimes  crowded 
with  sick  folk  laid  there  of  an  evening  for  His 
heiding  (Mk  1").  His  world  is  always  *a  field 
full  of  folk.* 

The  open-air  character  of  His  ministry  lends  a 
sense  of  freedom  and  of  roominess  to  much  of  His 
thought.  There  la  a  feel  of  wandering  in  it,  and  a 
clean  scent  of  cornfields  and  flowery  m^idows. 
There  are  references  to  the  weather  (Mt  W),  and 
He  overhears  His  disciples  remarking  that  in  four 
months  it  will  be  harvest  time  (Jn  4**).  In  such 
phrases  as  *  the  birds  of  the  air  *  (Mt  8*)  and  '  the 
ulies  of  the  field '  (6^),  there  is  the  delight  in  sky- 
space  and  field  -  breadth.  Nothing  could  better 
express  the  leisurely  and  detached  mood  of  the 
wanderer,  in  sympathy  with  wide  open  spaces, 
than  such  words  as  '  siuScient  unto  the  day  is  the 
evil  thereof*  (6**).  While  His  days  were  spent  in 
crowded  thoroughfares  of  men.  He  felt  the  need 
of  retreat  and  the  refreshment  of  solitary  places 
(14^).  When  no  wider  space  was  avulable,  He 
frequented  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane.  But  that 
was  at  a  time  when  the  world  had  closed  in  upon 
His  life,  shutting  Him  in  with  men  and  human 
tragedy.  There,  in  full  view  of  the  lights  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  with  its  murmur  in  His  ear,  He  still 
found  among  olive  trees  a  certain  solitude.  Earlier, 
there  must  mtve  been  many  quiet  days  of  retreat 
among  the  mountains  or  across  the  lake,  when  He 
felt  the  soothing  and  healing  efiect  of  Nature  in  all 
its  power. 

Yet  the  message  of  the  open  field  was  not  for 
Himself  alone.  In  contrast  with  modem  views  of 
Nature,  the  freedom  and  the  beauty  of  the  world 
fiUed  Him  with  the  most  childlike  and  delightful 
thoughts.  There  was  no  shadow  of  separation 
between  the  Creator  and  His  works,  no  sense  of 
cruelty  or  savagery,  no  philosophizing  conscious- 
ness of  the  tormentmg  questions  of  scientific  doubt. 
In  all  simplicity,  with  the  eyes  of  a  child,  He  saw 
in  Nature  the  handiwork  of  the  Father.  The 
heaven  is  God's  throne,  and  the  earth  His  footstool 
(5^  etc ).  Across  the  whole  field  of  the  world  the 
Father^s  care  is  lavished,  on  birds  (10^)  and  beasts 
and  the  children  of  men.  As  to  the  mysteries  of 
Providence,  Jesus  refused  to  admit  the  popular 
view  of  God's  interference  in  such  accidents  as  the 
fall  of  a  tower  in  Siloam  (Lk  13*).  On  the  con- 
trary, though  without  pursuing  the  subject  to 
further  consequences.  He  reminds  us  that  the  Father 
makes  His  sun  to  rise  upon  the  evil  and  the  good,  and 
sends  rain  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust  (Mt  5*"). 

There  is  a  mysterious  fact  of  sympathetic  re- 
sponse between 'Nature  and  Humanity  which  has 
been  variously  explained,  and  yet  never  satisfac- 
torily understood.  It  would  seem  as  if  Nature 
and  Humanity  had  some  mysterious  understanding 
with  one  another,  some  subtle  and  occult  system  of 
signalling  to  one  another  across  the  guff  which 
separates  the  living  world  from  the  dead.  In  all 
the  ancient  religions  of  Asia  this  was  a  familiar  idea. 
Baal-worship,  in  all  its  varieties,  spread  it  across 
the  Semitic  world.  The  OT  is  full  of  references  to 
spiritual  presence  associated  especially  with  certain 
places  or  natural  objects,  or  spiritual  agency  pass- 

*  For  a  very  full  set  of  examples  of  this,  see  Hausrath,  L  9, 
10;  tt.  184, 185, 136,  188, 130, 140,  191,  223,  etc. 


ing  over  from  the  deeds  of  man  to  the  locality 
associated  with  them.  The  ground  is  cursed  for 
man's  sake  in  the  story  of  Eden  (Gn  3^^) ;  the  place 
on  which  Moses  standfs  is  holy  ground  (Ex  3").  A 
'  hill  of  Jehovah '  may  often  have  been  so  called  in 
rhetorical  religious  speech  when  all  that  was  in- 
tended was  emphasis  on  height  or  greatness ;  yet 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  words  originally 
were  meant  of  literal  and  peculiar  possession.  The 
whole  ritual  concerning  clean  and  unclean  animals 
is  an  instance  of  the  same  habit. 

It  would  be  enough,  to  prove  that  Jesus  felt 
and  utilized  this  strange  and  intimate  con- 
nexion between  Nature  and  the  supernatural, 
to  point  to  the  miracles  which  He  openly  per- 
formed and  professed.  The  Jews  have  a  name 
for  Him  whicu  is  very  significant  in  this  connexion. 
By  many  of  them  He  has  been  called  *The 
Giod  Magician.'  This  interesting  fact  throws 
light  on  the  taunt  of  His  enemies  Uiat  He  was  a 
Samaritan,  and  had  a  devil  (Jn  8^).  Samaria  was 
famous  for  its  magicians,  who  were  for  the  most 
part  addicted  to  sorcery  and  necromancy.  Such 
mistaken  interfusion  of  the  material  and  spiritual 
world  was  regarded  by  His  enemies  as  of  the  same 
kind  as  that  which  they  saw  and  heard  in  Him. 
His  prophecies  of  future  judgment  (Mt  25*^  etc.) 
mingle  tlie  material  facts  oi  the  world  with  spiritual 
forces  and  thoughts  in  very  much  the  same  fashion 
as  they  are  blended  in  those  flame-pictures  which 
so  interested  Him  in  the  Book  of  Daniel.  His 
miracles  involved  the  blending  of  the  two  spheres 
in  every  instance.  On  the  other  hand.  He  cut 
through  the  doctrines  of  'clean  and  unclean' 
with  a  ruthlessness  which  stirred  up  the  animos- 
ity of  His  enemies  (Mt  15*^  etc.).  Regarding 
the  food  provisions  of  the  Jewish  law.  He  said 
nothing,  tnongh  it  is  unmistakably  His  spirit  that 
we  recognize  in  the  vision  of  Peter  a  few  years  after 
His  death  (Ac  10''^*).  But  as  for  the  curse  of  un- 
cleanness  which  the  Pharisees  saw  everywhere  fall- 
ing like  a  shadow  over  the  whole  life  of  man.  He 
would  have  none  of  it,  and  (proclaiming  eloquently 
His  belief  in  the  fresh  wholesomeness  of  >iature) 
declared  all  things  clean  (Lk  11^). 

Galilee  was  very  superstitious,  though  in  a  more 
naive  and  less  repulsive  form  than  the  necromancy 
of  Samaria.  On  two  occasions  we  hear  of  the  dis- 
ciples mistaking  Jesus  for  a  spirit  (Mt  14^,  Lk  24*^), 
— in  the  former,  apparently  for  the  angry  spirit  of 
the  Lake.  On  both  these  occasions  Jesus  reassures 
them,  but  says  nothing  to  dispel  or  ridicule  their 
views.  On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  He  accepted  the  universal  belief  in  demons, 
who  haimted  not  men  only,  but  places  as  well  (Mt 
12«  [*  dry  places '],  cf .  Mt  8«,  Mk  6»). 

Thus  for  Jesus  Nature  was  indeed  'haunted.' 
The  worlds  of  spirit  and  matter  were,  in  His 
thought,  full  of  interchange.  Yet  it  is  very  remark- 
able how  entirely  He  differs  from  the  spirit  of  con- 
temporary ma^c,  as  we  know  its  development  in 
the  Kabbinical  doctrines  of  the  time,  and  in  the 
later  Asiatic  and  Egyptian  schools.  There  is  at 
once  a  reserve  and  a  freshness  about  the  narratives 
of  the  miracles  of  Jesus.  They  are  not  the  dark 
ultimate  result  of  fearsome  dealing  with  the  occult. 
They  are  the  inevitable  effect  of  the  Divine  love 
set  nree  on  the  earth  and  in  full  play  upon  the  facts 
of  Nature^ — that  same  love  which  in  less  startling 
fashion  He  has  already  recognized  in  sunrise  and 
rainfall  (Mt  5*").  Consequently  in  Him  the  un- 
wholesomeness  of  magic  and  spiritualism  is  entirely 
absent.  He  calls  the  dead  as  simply,  and  they  obey 
as  naturally,  as  we  call  the  living  and  they  come. 
He  heals  the  sick  just  as  a  mother  might  caress  her 
child. 

One  more  note  must  suffice  for  this  brief  account 
of  His  connexion  with  Nature  as  Palestine  showed 
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it  to  Him.  We  have  already  referred  in  passing  to 
some  of  His  parables.  It  is  very  noteworthy  that 
in  so  many  oi  them  He  saw  and  used  the  symbol- 
ism of  Nature.  It  would  seem  as  if  for  Him  every 
process  of  the  field,  the  life  of  trees,  the  springs  of 
'  living  water/  the  softness  of  sand  and  the  stability 
of  rocks,  the  saltness  of  salt,  the  shining  and  the 
quenching  of  lights,  were  constantly  suggesting 
symbols  of  that  spiritual  life  of  which  He  was  at 
once  the  creator  and  the  exponent.  The  earth  was 
interesting  to  Him  in  its  own  right,  but  it  was 
doubly  interesting  on  account  of  its  analogy  with 
the  Kingdom  of  heaven.  Seeds  of  the  earth,  birds 
of  the  air,  wind  and  flowing  water  and  burning 
fire,  were  all  unceasingly  rehearsing  under  His  eyes 
the  operations  of  the  Kingdom. 

Nor  did  the  analysis  stop  there.  When  the  busy 
and  thoughtful  work  of  man  had  touched  the 
natural  world,  new  symbols  sprang  forth  for  His 
use  on  every  hand.  We  shall  understand  better 
such  a  saying  as  '  I  am  the  way,'  when  we  remem- 
ber how  through  His  childhood  He  had  watched 
the  life  of  the  great  world  passing  along  a  Roman 
road  and  a  caravan  route  in  the  north.  We  are 
reminded  of  more  than  one  of  His  sayings  (Jn  15^ 
etc. )  when  we  find  that  in  vine-growing  parts  of  Syria 
to-day  the  vine-plants  are  dug  round  and  exposed 
to  the  depth  of  more  than  a  foot,  and  all  rootlets 
are  cut  off  from  the  main  root  to  that  depth.  If 
this  were  not  done,  the  sun  would  scorch  tne  roots 
near  the  surface,  or  the  passing  plough  would  bleed 
them.  It  is  the  deep  roots  only  that  are  safe.  At 
Hebron,  a  few  years  ago,  a  traveller  noticing  the 
fact  that  the  sheepfolds  were  circles  of  stone  wall 
broken  by  a  gap  in  wliich  there  was  never  any 
door,  asked  a  snepherd  for  the  reason,  and  was 
answered,  *  I  am  the  door.'  The  shepherd  lies  down 
in  the  open  space,  and  no  wolf  can  enter  nor  can 
any  sheep  stray  except  across  his  body.  That  was 
a  symbol  worthy  of  the  use  of  Jesus  I 

4.  Towng  and  Villages.— For  the  understanding 
of  anything  connected  with  the  life  and  history  oi 
a  Semitic  nation,  nothing  is  of  such  importance  as 
to  study  the  growth  and  character  of  towns,  and 
the  changes  which  they  produce  upon  those  who 
exchange  a  nomad  for  a  settled  existence.  To 
realize  the  times  of  Jesus,  and  still  more  those  of 
the  OT,  we  have  to  disabuse  our  minds  of  all  that 
the  modem  world  means  by  a  citi/  when  we  meet 
the  word  in  the  ancient  writings.  It  is  not  without 
a  feeling  of  amused  surprise  tliat  one  comes  to  iden- 
tify those  grotesque  hamlets  with  the  '  cities '  of  the 
Biole,  and  to  recall  the  fact  that  their '  kings '  must 
have  often  occupied  a  humbler  station  in  the  body 
politic  of  their  times  than  the  chairman  of  a  parish 
council  may  occupy  in  ours.  Of  course,  there  have 
been  incalculably  great  changes  in  a  land  which  has 
been  under  the  ploughshares  of  war  for  so  many 
centuries,  yet  the  sites  remain,  and  it  is  often  pos- 
sible to  rebuild  the  past.  The  very  forces  that 
have  consigned  so  many  of  them  to  ruins  have  kept 
the  rest  alive  through  everything.  The  want  of 
good  roads,  the  uncertainties  of  government,  the 
ancient  feuds  and  avoidances,  have  preserved  vil- 
lage communities  apart  and  with  little  alteration. 

Of  cities  in  the  Western  sense,  there  were  none 
in  Syria.  Yet  Damascus,  Beyrout,  and  Jerusalem 
stand  out  from  the  towns  of  Syria  as  places  worthy 
of  the  name.  Jerusalem  we  shall  consider  at  a 
later  stage.  There  is  no  record  of  any  visit  of 
Jesus  to  Berytus  or  Damascus,  but  Tyi'e  and 
Sidon  must  have  rivalled  if  not  surpassed  them  in 
His  time.  G.  A.  Smith  has  suggested  that  in  the 
story  of  the  Prodigal  Son  we  may  have  a  reference 
to  tne  fast  city  life  where  boys  from  country  homes 
might  be  seen  then,  as  in  Beyrout  they  may  be 
seen  now,  *  wasting  their  substance  with  riotous 
living '  (Lk  15*').    It  was  in  Beyrout,  only  a  year 


or  two  ago,  that  an  American,  trying  to  persuade 
a  lad  to  come  to  America,  received  the  answer, 
*  Suffer  me  fii*8t  to  bury  my  father' — the  father 
standing  by  and  acquiescing  in  the  filial  senti- 
ment. 

With  several  of  the  towns  Jesus  was  familiar. 
They  have  changed  more  than  the  villages,  and  yet 
there  is  much  in  them  still  which  enables  us  to  re- 
construct the  life  He  saw.  There  are  about  a  dozen 
of  them,  and  they  shine  from  far,  white  splashes  on 
the  hill-tops,  like  Jaffa,  perched  with  a  conscious 
pose  above  the  rocks  of  its  seashore;  or  Jenin, 
gleaming  like  a  white  bird  from  its  nest  of  palm- 
trees.  The  streets  are  usually  aggressively  irregu- 
lar, at  once  ancient  and  unfinished  in  their  appear- 
ance. The  wider  spaces,  where  tents  are  pitched 
and  camels  and  horses  tethered,  are  full  of  noise 
and  colour,  a  patehwork  of  brilliant  and  crowded 
human  life.  There  are  narrower  streets,  which 
often  become  tunnels,  in  which  laden  asses  brush 
the  wares  of  shopkeepers  with  their  burdens,  and 
the  shrill  talk  of  men  and  women  intensifies  the 
disagreeableness  of  the  smells.  Closely  huddled 
together  from  the  first,  and  kept  from  lateral  ex- 
pansion by  their  walls  and  gates,  and  the  dangers 
of  the  open  country  outside,  the  houses  are  forced 
upwards  for  expansion,  and  the  sky  of  townsfolk 
is  a  narrow  strip  seen  between  lofty  precipices  of 
stone. 

The  villages  are  charming  at  a  distance,  but  full 
of  disillusion  as  one  approaches.  The  difference 
between  the  distant  view  and  the  interior  reminds 
one  of  the  words  of  Jesus  about  the  outward  and 
inward  appearances  of  whited  sepulchres  (Mt  23^). 
They  are  usually  well  set,  on  picturesque  heights 
or  hillsides,  and  the  angular  outline  of  flat  roofs 
and  walls  lends  them  a  suggestion  of  military  forti- 
fication. Cultivated  oliveyards  or  gardens  give  the 
promise  of  quiet  prospenty,  and  groups  of  trees 
seem  to  have  arranged  themselves  for  a  picture. 
But,  on  nearer  approach,  the  trees  appear  to  detach 
themselves  and  stand  apart,  and  the  houses  to 
decay  before  the  eyes  of  the  spectator  into  ruinous 
heaps  of  debris.  This  is  due  partly  to  poverty,  and 
partly  to  the  pretence  of  poverty  as  a  device  for 
avoiaing  the  rapacity  of  the  tax-gatherer  or  of  the 
robber.  Even  in  the  time  of  Jesus  ostentation  was 
dangerous.  Those  towns  of  which  He  speaks  were 
walled  and  guarded.  Towns  and  villages  were 
eagerly  watehed  by  the  tax-gatherers  and  some- 
times ruined  and  burned  by  Minditti,  especially  in 
outlying  or  frontier  regions.  When  He  spoke  of 
an  angry  lord  coming  to  avenge  the  murder  of  his 
son  and  destroy  the  city  of  the  murderers  (Mt  21^*), 
the  words  would  awaken  no  surprise. 

Jesus  was  a  dweller  in  towns.  His  longest 
homes  on  earth  were  Nazareth  and  Capernaum, 
both  of  them  amon^  the  larger  towns  of  Galilee. 
The  significance  of  this  fact  is  noteworthy.  Most 
of  the  Syrian  towns  are  to-day  the  mingling- places 
of  the  land,  the  crucibles  wherein  a  composite  race 
is  molten  out  of  many  elements.  One  or  two  towns, 
indeed,  like  Nablus  and  Hebron,  are  fanatically 
Mohammedan,  and  the  unwelcome  alien  elements 
of  the  population  are  kept  apart,  while  the  life  of 
the  whole  community  stagnates,  immune  to  the 
infection  of  their  uncleanness,  but  unprogressive  as 
cities  of  the  dead.  But  the  other  towns  are  open 
to  the  world.  It  is  said  that  the  sanitary  con- 
ditions are  such  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  freedom 
of  intercourse  the  population  would  die  off.  The 
inhabitants  oft^n  emigrate,  and  there  is  much  inter- 
marriage with  people  of  other  to>vns,  so  that  the 
life  is  varied  and  has  other  than  purely  local  in- 
terests. 

From  the  earliest  times  the  population  of  these 
towns  was  recruited  by  Canaanites,  Arabs,  and 
Israelites   from  other  districts.      In  the  days  of 
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Jesus,  Gmro-Bomon  lifu  was  pourinj;  into  tliein, 
fuid  there  vos  always  thu  presence  of  tlie  imperial 
nilitaiy  cootingenL  Tlie  great  roads  and  the 
£a.stero  caitipaignB  of  liome  haU  opened  up  and 
£rently  developed  foreign  eoninierce,  which  loond 
marketfl  in  all  the  larger  centres.  Jeana  was  a 
child  aud  a  man  of  the  town.  It  was  not,  as  in  the 
case  of  Jolin  the  Baptist,  id  desert  places  that  He 
«lio(te  to  teach,  but  in  the  (.'rowded  synagogues,  clad 
ill  ordinary  townanian's  tasselled  dress. 

kdJ  mmnlp.  In  Il4  vorioi]!  phues*  Uiiati  lift  beam  marhJ  of 
itaUirHlold  origin  through  ill  tiinc.    Chrin  touclied  Ibu  lils 


-es 


julLdln; ,  lod  Be  kiKW  tti 


fliiyLlat  lo  m  knowled^  ot  houH 
BOM  wby  Koie  liouaa  atood  tha 
.  ot  nlnlMmia  uid  »n»  did  noL  (Ml  TW).    Trmdllion 
'  jvkei  ud  plou^ '  u  ■mons  ths  Gblel  objeeH  wl 
J — -it*r ;  »nif thne  can  ■      


tiM  rmldtofl  BcdBwtn,  and  the  prvcarii 

lUa  !■  pCHlLblB  thm.      Uuiy   such    fUiuEB'Hjwiiq   tfnuQ   muq^ 

Ii*Tg  tikUd  on  Hli  Joaruyii,  Ecer  viidlile  Irom  Kuareth  lUetl, 
tilB  cmt  ot  Tibor,  to  nhich  (onui  have  seen  an  alliukin 
In  thB  'db'  ett  on  an  hill'  (Sl«>,  nia  cnm-ncd  by  a  fort  and 
ocentded  b'  a  Roman  carriBon.  llis  unturtana  whom  JcBua 
nut,  and  irbo  Impntaai  Him  an  lavaunbly,  wen  in  aomniaiid  ol 

In  an  Iba  town  IUb  ot  Syria,  mingllni  at  tinwB  In  friendly  Intir- 
ooona  with  tlwir  nelghlxiunCLk  )*■»),  and  l™ding  to  the  life  or 
th*  pbUB  that  unmlatakabla  air  nf  diHtiiHition  which  ia  Bver  to 
bB  found  aboDt  IhB  umy  ot  a  great  empire. 

Wanliip,  too,  waa  an  andent  and  InEtsdicable  feature  ot  town 
lite.  Hany  Umu  owed  Ihelr  Brat  origin  to  nine  holy  place, 
*hsH  aanclaUon*  were  loat  hi  tha  mcsb  nmote  antiquity,  and 
BanfirereEloiifledbyhiBtartealBaocIalloBBOfthereliglomiiait. 
Sudi  holy  Hacca  wars  acattered  up  and  down  the  land,  bat  tha 
hMcnol  ^Buabringi  ua  hito  conbct  chiefly  with  two  dI  them— 
Janofa^  Telt,  near  Shcchem,  and  Bethlehem,  the  dty  of  L<siid. 
n*  osnaeBliatlon  of  (he  religloua  lite  of  the  nation  In  JeruaaJem 
tanded  to  dlBCOUnce  the  actcntlonpald  to  local  ahrinea,  and  It 

iByintothahcartof Bamaria;  while. aa rei^ardii 
ver  hear  ot  it  alter  the  •tDriootllii  birth.    It 

.._ , ...JB  which  jave  tta  reliifioua  aipect  to  the  town 

Gh  iridGh  Jeaua  kflBw.  The  Hist  beginning  of^Hla  mlnialrj- »ia 
In  the  aynagoguB  of  Nannlll.  It  lain  connexion  wilh:the  niim 
of  a  ooMly  ayngogne  that  the  controreny  BbDuC  the  ilta  of 
Oanroanra  (HU  centres  (ct.  Sandny),  WhUe  the  Temple  aCIIl 
gBtheiBd  nnnd  it  the  naUonal  rellgioui  aentlment,  (he  actual 
idlgloaa  liia  of  the  people  owed  more  lo  (he  ej-napsnca 
thaa  to  the  Temple.    In  them  rellfflDn  waa  aurruundea  bir 

fndlTidiiBl  menioriF*  and   family 

Scflptana  erew  tamlliar.  and  the  l»w  wu  eipoiuided 
applied  to  the  de''  ' "  "'-     ■■■■-"-■■-- • 
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There  can  be  no  question  that  the  cit^  conception 
entered  largely  into  Jesna'  view  of  Hin  Kin(,^loiii. 
<)ot<ephuH  describes  (perhnjid  in  exaggerated  temi^) 
the  Essene  conception  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  a 
spot  beyond  the  ocean  '  wliith  is  oppressed  neither 
with  storms  cf  rain  nor  anuw,  nor  with  intense 
heat,  hut  soft,  cooling,  zephyr  west  winds  always 
blow'  (cf.  Hausrath,  i.  lU).  Tli.it  was  Utopia 
seen  from  the  wilderness — the  Kin-'doni  of  God 
seen  from  the  desert.  But  for  Jchiik  the  desert  was 
hut  an  occasional  resort.  It  was  the  crowded 
streets  of  towns  that  set  HU  point  ot  view  ;  and 
the  life — not  the  retreat  from  life — of  men  and 
women,  was  the  idoal  of  His  Kingdom.     In  every 

(arable  and  prophecy  of  His  wliich  describe  it,  we 
ear  the  1mm  of  man's  activity,  and  see  him  bn.sy 
with  human  business. 

Tlie  tou'n  life,  however.  wlii<-h  Jesus  knew  in 
Syria  was  vety  far  from  tlie  ideal.  Of  conn>e.  in 
estimating  such  matters,  a  large  allowance  muft 
alway.i  be  made  for  the  different  tastes  of  Easterns 
ami  Westerns,  so  that  many  things  which  impress 
us  as  disadvantages  may  have  been  either  unnoticed 
or  actually  enjoyed  by  Orientals.  Nothing,  for 
instance,  strikes  the  traveller  more  than  the  con- 
stant jniUirity  of  life  in  the  East,  to  which  refer- 
ence haa  already  been  made.  There  seems,  at 
Rrst  sight,  to  be  no  private  life  at  all.  Every  one 
knows  everything  about  everybody.  The  intimacy 
of  family  life  appears  to  lie  everywhere,  but  without 
its  affection,  and  the  unceasing  sound  of  speech 
keeps  up  an  unbroken  and  unseemly  exposure  of 
private  affairs.  That  Jesus  felt  this  oppres.>iive  at 
times  is  proved  by  those  periodic  retrcatii  to  desert 
places  and  to  mountains  which  are  so  familiar  to 
readers  of  the  Gospels.  The  note  of  intimacy,  the 
personal  quality  of  intercourse  even  in  crowded 
ihoroughfares,  appear  in  countless  touches  of  the 
narrative.  lie  Himself  refers  to  it  when  He  gives 
it  as  a  thing  to  l>e  counted  on,  that  that  which  is 
told  in  the  chamber  will  be  proclaimed  on  the 
housetop  (.Mt  ICF,  Lk  12*),  (from  which  at  least 
ten  fanitlies  would  hear  it).  There  is,  behind  the 
main  speech  of  the  Gospels,  the  sound  of  an  eternal 
chatter  among  the  'rustling  crowds.'  Remarks  of 
disciples  and  bystanders  are  often  overheard  either 
by  Jesus  or  by  the  reporter  (Mt  13"-  ■",  Jn  4"  etc.). 
bins  of  Bjieech  are  more  frequently  referred  to  and 
rebuked  tjian  other  sins. 

This  publicity,  however,  is  but  one  part  of  the 
i^neral  sense  of  rorn/ort/cs^nMir  which  depresses  the 
Western  visitor  in  the  East.  At  one  time,  when 
Jesus  lyas  homeless.  Ho  evidently  felt  this,  con- 
trasting Uis  own  wandering  life  nith  that  of  foxes 
and  of  birds  (Mt  8^).  But  the  homes  themselves 
are  often  such  as  lo  seem  very  comfortless  to  the 
traveller.  Of  course,  comfort  is  a  matter  which 
very  lar^ly  depends  upon  custom,  and  the  apjiarent 
want  of  it  IS  often  illusory.  The  streets  are  filthy, 
and  often  nntidy  in  detail ;  but  the  inhabitants 
seem  to  have  a  singular  lack  of  sensitiveness  to 
sinells.  and  the  sordid  litter  of  odds  and  ends  ap- 
pears not  to  distract  their  eye  from  apprecintion 
of  the  fine  building  that  ri.nea  out  of  iL  In  many 
houses  the  floor  is  on  two  levels,  the  upgier  portion 
l)eiitg  for  the  human  inliabitants,  and  the  lower 
for  cattle,  whose  mangem  are  hollowed  out  of  the 
raised  fioor  along  its  edge.  Even  in  better  houses 
the  rooms  ore  bare ;  and  jars  for  olives,  oil.  or 
water,  along  with  com -baskets  and  agricultural 
implements,  give  to  the  reception -roonia  the  ap- 
pearance of  outhouses.  The  main  desiderata  seem 
to  be  heat  in  winter  and  coolneiui  in  summer,  so 
that  the  interiors  are  generally  dark — a  stale  of 
matters  which  is  not  conducive  to  cleanliness. 
There  is  no  glass,  and  the  strong  sunlight  pene- 
trates the  rooms  in  shafts  which  end  in  brilliant 
jewel-like  flames  of  colour  where  they  strike  upon 
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a  gannent  or  a  piece  of  coloured  pottery,  and 
throws  the  rafters  and  walls  into  shadows  of  the 
richest  brown  and  indigo,  while  all  recesses  and 
much  of  the  floor  are  in  darkness  unrelieved.  That 
this  was  the  state  of  matters  with  which  Jesus  was 
familiar,  is  strikingly  borne  out  by  His  parable  of 
the  Lost  Coin,  where  the  woman  lights  a  candle  and 
searches  the  house  (Lk  15").  That  He  is  thinking 
of  daylight  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  candle  has 
to  be  lighted.  It  is  narrated  by  Conder  of  a  visitor 
to  the  cave  of  the  Holy  House  at  Nazareth,  the 
reputed  home  of  Jesus  in  His  bovhood,  that  he 
remarked  to  the  monk  who  showed  him  it,  that  it 
was  dark  for  a  dwelling-house.  The  monk  answered 
that '  The  Lord  had  no  need  of  much  licht.'  Yet 
it  is  evident  from  many  sayings  that  Jesus  was 
peculiarly  sensitive  to  the  contrasts  of  light  and 
darkness.  The  < outer  dark'  (Mt  22^>)  of  unlit 
streets  affected  Him  with  a  sort  of  horror ;  and  He 

floried  in  the  claim,  which  He  often  repeated,  that 
[e  was  the  'light  of  the  world,'  or  the  light  of 
men.  In  the  stul  more  striking  phrase,  *  the  light 
of  life,'  we  see  something  of  wnat  light  meant  to 
Him.  It  may  have  been  suggested  by  tne  contrast  of 
the  dark  interior  of  a  tomb  with  the  sunshine  that 
struck  upon  its  whitewashed  outer  walls.  But  these 
words  could  have  been  used  only  by  One  to  whom 
light  meant  quickened  and  exhilarated  vitality. 

However  much  custom  and  race  may  have  miti- 
gated the  trials  which  these  matters  would  impose 
on  Westerns,  we  know  that  there  were  other  cnar- 
acteristics  of  town  life  which  were  wholly  distaste- 
ful to  Him,  and  which  He  denounced.  From  His 
speech  we  can  gather  that  He  was  often  in  conflict 
with  that  sophisticated  provincialism  which  was  the 
besetting  sin  of  country  towns.  Mingling-places 
of  the  national  varieties,  the  towns  were  yet  suffi- 
ciently complete  in  themselves,  and  apart  from  one 
another,  to  foster  jealousy  and  local  conceit.  In 
places  like  Caesarea  Philippi,  for  instance,  where 
to  this  day  any  passer-by  may  pick  up  large  frag- 
ments of  Koman  mosaic  floors  or  panels,  the  wealthy 
and  luxurious  life  had  given  nse  to  a  system  of 
servility.  Jesus  had  noted  this,  and  warned  His 
disciples  against  the  Grentile  practice  of  encour- 
aging sycophants  to  address  them  as  '  sweet  lords ' 
(Lk  22*).  Nor  are  the  objectionable  ways  and 
manners  of  the  town  confined  to  the  Grentiles. 
There  are  the  local  hypocrites  among  the  natives, 
who 'love  to  pray  standing  at  the  comers  of  streets 
(Mt  6*).  There  is  that  feature  of  country-town  life 
which  appears  to  be  ineradicable, — that  excessive 
love  for  litigation  (Mt  5**), — the  combined  result 
of  leisure  and  petty  interests.  Nothing  is  more 
striking  in  the  narratives  of  the  Evangelists  than 
the  frequency  with  which  litigation  is  referred  to, 
both  by  Jesus  and  His  hearers.  Again,  the  littleness 
and  personal  character  of  the  hsiuitual  outlook  on 
the  world  are  illustrated  by  the  fluency  with  which 
the  Nazarenes  enumerate  the  relatives  of  Jesus 
(Mt  13**-*)— the  speech  this  of  tongues  practised 
in  the  eloquence  of  local  gossip.  And  it  throws 
light  on  the  meaning  of  Jesus  when  He  spoke  of 
Capernaum  as  *  exalted  to  heaven '  (Mt  1 1^).  Caper- 
naum physically  was  on  the  level  of  the  Lake  shore, 
and  682  teet  below  sea-level.  It  was  i  the  self-im- 
portance of  the  small  provincial  town  of  which  He 
spoke.  Jerusalem  haa  its  own  sins,  and  the  villages 
had  theirs ;  but  it  probably  was  especially  to  the 
towns  that  He  referred  when  He  warned  the  forth- 
going  Apostles  of  supercilious  rejection,  and  in- 
structed them  to  meet  it  by  a  symbol  of  still  more 
emphatic  rejection,  shaking  the  dust  of  them  oti' 
their  feet  (Mt  10"  etc.). 

Still  worse,  and  still  more  obvious  and  common 
in  these  narratives,  are  the  tokens  of  the  violent 
contrasts  of  avarice  and  misery  in  the  town  life. 
The  seliislmess  of  the  town  is  there,  in  all  its 


heartlessness,  portrayed  in  such  parables  as  those  of 
Lazarus  and  Dives  (Lk  16*^),  the  rich  man  and  hia 
bams  (12*^),  and  many  others.  *  Prosperity  and  ad- 
versity are  in  shameless  and  pitiless  signt  of  one 
another.  Cruelty  and  oppression  have  become 
the  recoj^ized  convention  of  the  powerful  classes. 
Disease  is  rampant,  and  a  class  of  rapacious  quack 
doctors  has  sprung  up  to  prey  upon  its  victims  (Mk 
5^).  The  moral  tone  of  the  town  is  such  as  to 
permit  a  prostitute  to  enter  the  feast  of  a  wealthy 
Pharisee,  and  it  is  only  when  it  appears  that  she  is 
penitent  that  any  one  is  shocked  by  the  incident 
(Lk  7").  The  preference  of  Jesus  for  the  town  is 
part  of  His  principle  that  the  true  physician  goea 
where  the  sick  are  thickest,  and  the  true  saviour 
where  sin  is  most  unblushing. 

The  villages  of  Syria  are  a  class  of  communities 
of  a  (}uite  different  order.  The  sheikh  dwells  in 
his  rumed  tower,  overlooking  the  huddle  of  brown 
walls  and  roofs,  and  keepmg  his  audience-hall 
open  for  the  elders  to  assemble  in  and  discuss 
tne  news  of  the  countryside.  They  are  inhabited 
now,  as  they  have  been  largely  all  along,  by  fella- 
hin,  said  to  be  to  a  considerable  extent  the  de- 
scendants of  the  ancient  Canaanites,  practically 
unmixed  in  blood,  owing  to  the  almost  unbroken 
custom  of  intermarriages.  With  these  Jesus  must 
have  talked  that  Aramaic  tongue  which  some  five  or 
six  villages  in  the  Kalamun  mountain  valleys  still 
use  as  their  vernacular,  and  which  is  heard  to-day 
among  the  bakers  of  Damascus  who  come  down 
to  the  city  from  the  Sjrriac  village  of  Ma'alula. 
So  conservative  is  village  life  in  Syria,  that  it  is 
to  village  communities  alone  that  we  look  to-day, 
in  the  assured  confidence  that  we  are  seeing  the 
very  kind  of  life  which  Jesus  saw.  One  result  of 
this  conservatism  is,  that  extraordinary  combination 
of  ignorance  and  pride,  superstitious  fears  and  con- 
temptuous effrontery,  which  is  often  the  first  im- 
pression produced  on  strangers.  They  preserve 
self-government  of  a  kind,  a  Hereditary  rule  within 
an  imperial ;  but  they  appear  to  be  very  helpless 
ajgainst  both  nature  and  man.  Usury  and  oppres- 
sion cow  the  inhabitants,  the  insecurity  of  pro- 
perty renders  them  suspicious.  The  writer  has 
accidentally  roused  a  man  sleeping  through  the 
night  upon  his  haystack  in  an  open  field,  and  seen 
others  sitting  upon  the  top  of  the  grain  piled  upon 
a  truck  on  the  railway.  They  are  almost  exclu- 
sively agricultural  in  their  way  of  life,  and  their 
methods  are  primitive  and  leisurely.  They  leave 
their  hardest  work  to  be  done  by  their  women,  and 
spend  many  hours  of  each  day  in  absolute  idleness. 
Over  them  hangs  the  acrid-smelling  smoke  of  fires 
whose  fuel  is  camel-dung,  that  has  been  dried  by 
being  plastered  over  the  outside  of  ovens,  which 
break  the  monotony  of  flat  roofs  by  their  rounded 
shape,  and  appear  like  blisters  in  the  fierce  heat 
of  summer.  The  dirtiness  of  tlie  streets  and  of 
some  houses  b  incredible.  The  simple  food  and 
habits  of  life  produce  healthy  bodies,  but  disease 
comes  upon  its  victims  unprotected  by  any  skill 
of  medicine,  and  the  sick  and  the  whole  dwell 
together  and  mingle  everywhere.  The  first  im- 
pression is  one  of  universal  gloom,  and  the  faces 
of  the  people  are  sullen  and  contemptuous.  But 
that  is  in  many  cases  but  the  first  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  in  those  who  are  accustomed  to  ill- 
treatment.  A  very  little  tact  and  kindliness  soon 
changes  the  aspect  of  things,  and  threatening  looks 
give  place  to  a  smiling  childishness. 

Such  were  the  villages  with  which  Jesus  was 
familiar,  although  their  life  was  then  more  pro- 
sperous, and  at  least  some  of  their  homes  more 
habitable.  To  their  inhabitants  He  spoke  His 
parables  of  simple  life,  such  as  that  of  the  Friend 
at  Midnight  (Lk  11').  In  one  of  them  He  blessed 
the  children  whom  village  mothers  brought  to  Him 
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(Mk  10").  In  cuiother  He  brightened  the  wedding 
feast  with  good  wine  (Jn  2^).  In  the  ^thering 
dusk,  the  two  villagers  at  Emmaiis  recognized  Him 
in  the  act  of  breaking  bread  at  their  table  (Lk  24^^- )• 
From  a  village  gate  was  heard  the  sound  of  swift 
footsteps,  when  a  rich  youn^  ruler,  within  sight 
of  the  squalor  which  had  enriched  him,  asked  the 

Question  about  eternal  life,  and  was  answered  that 
e  must  sell  all  that  he  had  and  give  to  the  poor 
(Mk  W^),  Beside  another  village  gate  He  stopped 
the  funeral  procession  of  tui  only  son  of  his  mother, 
and  gave  her  back  her  dead  restored  to  life  (Lk  7"). 
That  was  at  Nain,  one  of  the  villages  of  that  hill 
of  'Little  Hermon,'  on  whose  sides  Endor  and 
Shnnem  also  cling — a  hill  of  villages  of  resurrec- 
tion. Bethany  hardly  counts  among  the  villages, 
being  almost  a  suburo  of  Jerusalem,  and  differing 
from  the  rest  in  consequence.  But  of  all  the  vil- 
lages of  Palestine  none  brings  Jesus  so  near  as  the 
little  hamlet  of  Ephraim,  perched  far  off  on  its  hill 
in  the  lonely  uplands  to  the  east  of  Bethel.  It 
was  perhaps  the  remotest  of  the  inland  villages  of 
Israel,  and  its  rustic  inhabitants  dwelt  alone.  It 
was  to  it  that  He  retired  for  His  last  retreat  before 
the  Passover  of  Death  ( Jn  1 1^).  To  Him  the  sick- 
ness and  helplessness  of  the  villages  of  His  native 
land  appealed,  and  drew  forth  compassion  and  heal- 
ing. The  sullenness  that  sometimes  rejected  Him 
and  would  have  none  of  His  love  awakened  no 
resentment,  but  only  a  great  and  pitying  distress 
(Mt  11«»^  etc.,  Lk  9*»).  The  childlikeness  of  the 
villagers  refreshed  Him  after  the  sophisticated  life 
of  towns,  and  found  response  in  His  constant 
speeches  in  praise  of  children  and  the  childlike 
spirit  (Mt  18*). 

8.  Jenualem. — For  good  or  evil,  no  city  in  the 
world  has  exercised  so  strong  and  constant  an 
influence  on  the  world  as  Jerusalem.  Some  of 
her  visitors  have  been  filled  with  an  unbounded 
enthusiasm,  others  have  been  depressed  ^^-ith  a 
shattering  disappointment ;  but  m  one  way  or 
other  the  city  has  influenced  all  comers.  It  has 
been  the  usual  fate  of  sacred  cities  to  ^ther  to 
themselves  much  of  the  worst  along  with  much 
of  the  best  of  earthly  life.  Jerusalem  is  no  ex- 
ception to  the  rule.  It  is  the  most  sacred  and  the 
most  sinister  spot  on  earth. 

From  the  day  when  David  took  it,  the  last  stron<^- 
hold  of  the  Jebusites,  and  the  battle-beaten  okl 
fortress-walls  of  rough  stone  opened  their  gates 
to  the  God  of  Israel,  it  had  been  the  focus  of  the 
nation's  life  (2  S  6,  Ps  24).  Solomon  glorified  it 
as  the  secular  and  religious  centre,  drafting  into 
it  the  wealth  and  nobility  of  Israel  until  the  land 
became  hydrocephalous — its  metropolis  magnificent 
and  the  rest  shrivelled  and  impoverishea.  In  a 
far  more  real  sense  Josiah  made  Jerusalem  great ; 
and  now  at  length,  after  countless  changes  of  for- 
tune, Jesus  found  it  a  city  of  such  unique  import- 
ance and  significance  that  it  stood  over  against 
all  the  rest  of  the  land,  dividing  the  nation  into 
*  dwellers  in  Jerusalem  '  and  *  others  * — a  more 
effective  division  than  any  other  of  the  time. 

In  the  visits  paid  bv  Jesus  to  Jerusalem,  from 
those  of  His  infancy  ana  the  memorable  first  remem- 
bered visit — that  paid  when  He  was  twelve  years 
old — to  the  triumphal  entry  and  the  night  journey 
as  a  captive  from  Gethsemane,  there  is  an  increas- 
ing intensity  of  interest.  His  arguments  here  are 
more  of  the  nature  of  pitched  battles  than  in 
the  country  (Jn  6,  etc.);  His  acts  of  authority 
more  decisive  and  dangerous  (Mt  2V-) ;  even  His 
hoUing  of  the  sick  more  of  the  nature  of  a  chal- 
lenge (Jn  5*®).  Thus  the  history  of  Jesus  fully 
confirms  our  sense  of  the  importance  of  Jerusalem. 
The  thrill  of  patriotic  enthusiasm  in  such  a  word 
as  His  reference  to  *  the  city  of  the  Great  King ' 
(Mt  5")  has  already  been  alluded  to.    But  more 
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and  more  irrevocably  that  loyal  sentiment  changed 
its  aspect  as  the  facts  thrust  themselves  upon  Him. 
It  was  the  impossible  spirit  of  the  city  more  than 
any  other  thing  that  changed  Jesus'  speech  from 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  to  the  terrible  denuncia- 
tions and  warnings  of  the  closing  days.  The  sacred 
city,  which  at  the  first  had  been  for  Him,  as  for 
every  religious  man  of  Israel,  the  goal  of  pilgrimage 
and  the  embodiment  and  incarnation  of  spiritual 
thought  and  dream,  came  to  be  the  arena  of  His 
life's  supreme  conflict,  where  spirituality  would 
fight  out  its  great  battle  with  '  the  world,  the  flesh, 
and  the  deviL*  Here  love  would  try  the  final  issue 
with  hate,  cuid  life  with  death.  It  is  by  a  happy 
inspiration  that  Langland,  in  his  Piers  the  Plow- 
man,  tells  of  Jesus  *  going  to  a  jousts  in  Jerusalem.' 
Nothing  could  more  exactly  describe  His  own  view 
of  the  case  during  His  later  journeys  (Mt  16-', 
Jn  11").  His  spirit  as  He  journeyed  was  that 
of  one  who,  having  fought  the  battle  of  the  Spirit 
across  the  whole  field,  is  now  going  on  to  the 
storming  of  the  citadel. 

Such  was  the  change  in  His  own  feeling  as  He 
approached  the  capital.  Not  less  striking  is  the 
expression  of  His  thought  of  its  meaning  and  its  fate. 
For  the  pious  Jew,  Jerusalem  was  Utopia ;  and  the 
mediaeval  view,  expressed  in  such  enraptured  poems 
as  *  Pearl'  (cf.  Gollancz's  tr.)  and  the  Crusading 
dreams  of  Gerusalemme  Libcmta,  were  the  natur^ 
continuation  of  the  ideas  of  which  Ezekiel's  visions 
and  the  Apocalypse  are  the  expression.  Jesus  ac- 
cented this  estimate  of  its  importance  when  He 
deliberately  chose  it  as  the  one  place  on  earth 
where  the  "Slessianic  claim  must  be  publicly  made 
( Jn  5^  etc. ),  but  He  did  this  in  the  full  consciousness 
that  when  it  had  served  this  purpose  it  would  pass 
away.  To  Him  it  was  a  doomed  Utopia,  doomed 
bevond  all  hope  of  recovery.  Had  it  known  (Lk 
19^),  had  it  understood  the  day  of  its  visitation, 
it  might  have  endured  ;  as  things  were,  it  was  for 
Him  out  a  city  of  might-have-been.  Yet,  in  the 
very  hour  when  it  was  rushing  to  its  doom.  He 
seized  ui)on  it  and  forced  it  to  fulfil  the  purpose 
towards  which  it  had  blindly  struggled  tlirough 
all  its  eventful  history.  It  linked  on  His  work 
and  Person  with  the  i)ast,  and  in  crucifying  Him 
sent  on  to  the  future  the  completed  drama  of 
redemption. 

Subsequent  history,  with  ruthless  and  terrific 
irony,  has  confirmed  His  view.  The  eflbrts  of  the 
Crusades  to  revive  Jerusalem  have  only  the  more 
ho]>elessly  marked  it  as  the  doomed  Utopia.  Every 
traveller  is  impressed  with  the  same  sense  of  its 
infinite  loneliness  and  stony  desolation.  It  looks 
like  a  gigantic  fortress  that  has  stood  dismantled 
for  ages,  out  retains  for  ever  a  weird  air  of  petrified 
gallantry.  It  is  a  fossil  city,  fossilized  when  far 
gone  in  decay.  The  savage  liveliness  of  the  bugles 
which  now  shriek  across  its  streets  and  houses,  only 
adds  to  the  sense  of  ancient  death.  Built  for 
eternity,  setting  the  pattern  for  men's  dreams  of 
the  New  Jerusalem,  it  stands  for  the  sarcasm  of 
promises  unfulfilled,  a  city  with  a  great  future 
oehind  it,  *  What,'  we  cannot  but  ask,  *  has  this 
relic  to  do  with  a  blessed  future  for  mankind?' 
History  and  religion  seem  to  mourn  here  together, 
reiterating  the  lament  of  Jesus.  One  sees  in  every 
remembrance  of  it  thase  two  weeping  figures,  the 
most  significant  of  all  for  its  secular  and  religious 
life,  —  Titus,  who  gazed  upon  Jerusalem  from 
Scopus  the  day  before  its  destruction,  and  wept  for 
the  sake  of  the  beautiful  city  so  near  its  doom ;  and 
Jesus  Christ,  who,  when  things  were  ripening  for 
Titus,  foresaw  the  coming  of  the  legions  as  He 
looked  upon  Jerusalem  from  Olivet,  — *  And  when 
he  was  come  near  he  beheld  the  city,  and  wept 
over  it' (Lk  19**). 

The  appearance  of  the  city,  as  seen  from  sudi  a 
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lofty  vantage  ^ound  as  that  which  the  approach 
from  Bethany  gives  from  the  shoulder  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  must  always  have  been  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  same  as  it  is  to-day.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  now  two  Jerusalems  side  by  side,  the 
ancient  city  packed  together  firmly,  and  the  more 
loosely  scattered  masonry  of  the  new  Levantine 
city  that  has  risen  to  the  south  and  west  of  the 
Jana  Gate.  Yet  to  the  north  there  is  still  the 
mound  of  ashes  said  to  have  been  carried  thither 
from  the  Temple  sacrifices  of  old;  and  ancient 
tombs  fill  the  valleys  and  stretch  along  the  northern 
plain.  It  is  easy  for  the  imagination  to  detach 
the  modem  buildinfi^,  and  to  regain  the  ancient 
impression.  It  has  oeen  pointed  out  (Hausrath,  i. 
38,  39)  that  Athens  stands  on  an  unfruitful  cliif ; 
Rome  between  a  marsh  and  a  wilderness;  Jeru- 
salem on  a  barren  tongue  of  stone,  where  *the 
mountain  land  gathers  itself  as  to  a  natural  centre.' 
The  'mountains  stand  round  about  Jerusalem,' 
but  they  lift  her  up  to  their  height,  and  she  stands 
as  a  mural  crown  upon  the  mountain  land.  The 
surrounding  peaks  are  but  little  elevated  above  her 
level,  and  she  is  the  climax  as  well  as  the  centre 
of  the  land,  set  up  to  be  '  the  mountain  throne  and 
the  mountain  sanctuary  of  God.'  And  that  tongue 
of  land  is  so  stony  tnat  even  the  denudation  of 
sieges  and  of  centuries  cannot  very  greatly  have 
changed  the  general  aspect  of  the  scene,  lliere  is 
no  river  in  her  landscape  to  redeem  the  hardness 
of  the  outlines.  She  is  '  a  city  of  stone  in  a  land 
of  iron,  with  a  sky  of  brass '  (Disraeli's  Tancred). 
She  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  villa^  of 
Judeea,  the  variety  of  her  buildings  differentiating 
her  from  the  rectangular  sameness  of  theirs.  As 
if  to  accentuate  the  contrast,  the  village  of  Siloam 
still  lies  on  tlie  eastern  slope  of  the  Kidron  valley, 
a  drift  of  square  hovels  seen  across  a  field  of  arti- 
chokes. Jerusalem  'sitteth  solitary,'  as  she  has 
always  sat ;  unique  in  the  land  as  she  is  lonely  in 
history.  The  colours  of  her  walls  and  buildmgs 
change  in  the  changing  lights  from  grey  with  a 
touch  of  orange  to  grey  with  a  touch  oi  blue.  For 
there  is  no  one  colour  of  Jerusalem.  In  the 
changing  lights  of  sunrise,  noon,  afternoon,  and 
evening,  its  colour  changes.  At  one  time  it  hangs, 
airy  and  dream-like,  over  the  steep  bank  of  uie 
Valley  of  Jehoshaphat ;  at  another  time  it  seems 
to  sit  solid  on  its  rock,  every  roof  and  battlement 
picked  out  in  photographic  clearness  ;  again,  in  the 
twilight  of  evening  all  is  sombre,  with  rich  purple 
shadows. 

We  have  noted  in  the  towns  of  Syria  those  moral 
defects  of  petty  ouarrelsomeness  and  provincial 
self-importance  wnich  appear  constantly  in  the 
records  of  Jesus'  ministry.  The  metropolitan 
pettiness  which  confronted  Him  at  Jerusalem — 
the  tenfold  provincialism  of  the  capital  city,  whose 
modem  counterpart  is  so  familiar  in  many  lands 
to-day — was  a  much  more  serious  matter.  All 
the  dreams  of  Utopia,  religious  and  secular,  had 
run  into  personal  pnde  and  vanity ;  all  those  Divine 
promises  and  guarantees  on  which  the  glorification 
of  Jerusalem  rested  were  interpreted  by  the  citizens 
as  a  species  of  flattering  Divine  favouritism  shown 
to  themselves. 

In  spite  of  much  disappointment,  there  were  still 
many  things  which  must  have  seemed  in  some  sort 
the  fulfilment  of  the  ancient  hopes  for  Jerusalem. 
'  The  dromedaries  of  Midian  and  Ephah '  had  come 
to  her,  indeed,  and  they  from  Sheba  bringing  gold 
and  incense.  The  flocks  of  Kedar  and  the  glory 
of  Lebanon  were  swelling  her  trade.  Ships  were 
flying  as  a  cloud  and  as  doves  to  their  windows, 
making  for  her  seaport  'with  wealth  for  her  (Is  60*). 
And  with  that  wealth  came  men  also  from  east 
and  west,  from  north  and  south.  The  Dispersion 
of  the  Jews  had  already  made  her  Passover  feasts 


almost  as  cosmopolitan  as  Mecca  afterwards  be- 
came. The  Roman  road,  while  it  brought  humilia- 
tion, brought  also  much  else  to  Jerusalem.  Feeling 
its  way  inland  from  the  sea  across  the  mountains  of 
Judsea,  it  ended  in  the  Jafla  Gate.  It  was  but  one 
of  many  roads  from  all  points  of  the  compass 
which,  as  they  approached  the  city,  grew  broader 
and  more  thronged  with  passengers.  From  the 
account  of  Pentecost  given  in  the  Acts  (2*""),  we 
can  see  that  at  certain  times  the  polyglot  crowds 
must  have  been  like  those  which  are  now  seen  in 
the  Meidan  of  Damascus  to  welcome  the  return  of 
the  Haj. 

The  wealthy  and  luxurious  inhabitants  were 
obviously  spoiled  by  all  this  grandeur,  and  in  all 
the  shamelessness  of  Eastern  cities  paraded  it  in 
the  face  of  the  poverty  they  should  have  sought  to 
help.  Those  who  favoured  the  Roman  domination, 
ana  sought  to  make  capital  out  of  it,  like  the 
Herodians,  prided  themselves  openly  in  Jerusalem 
as  a  Roman  city,  and  did  all  tney  could  to  make 
it  so.  Those  who  simply  acquiesced,  like  the 
Sadducees,  in  what  their  superior  intelligence  com- 
vinoed  them  was  inevitable,  found  enough  in  their 
wealth  and  in  their  pride  in  their  old  city  and  family 
connexions  to  keep  alive  their  aristocratic  spirit. 
Those  who,  like  the  Pharisees,  stood  for  the  ancient 
religious  and  national  claims,  fostered  a  still  more 
bitter  fashion  of  bigotry  and  exclusiveness.  From 
Jerusalem  they  too,  in  their  surreptitious  way, 
tried  to  manage  the  world.  They  spent  their 
strength  in  maTcing  proselytes  (Mt  23^"),  and  they 
sent  out  deputations  to  interfere  in  local  questions 
as  far  off*  as  Capernaum  (Mk  V,  Jn  P*).  The 
crowd,  who  watcned  and  copied  the  great  ones 
from  below,  readily  caught  their  tone,  and,  in  an 
ignorant  sense  of  superiority,  were  ready  at  any 
moment  to  raise  a  tumult  at  their  instigation,  and 
to  shout  for  the  crucifixion  of  a  selected  victim 
(Mk  16"  etc.).  Altogether,  so  mighty  was  the  self- 
importance  of  this  Tittle  metropolis,  that  for  its 
inhabitants  the  rest  of  the  world  was  practically 
non-existent;  and,  as  happens  in  all  poorly  eq^uipped 
moral  natures,  their  consciousness  of  their  own 
better  privileges  and  good  fortune  ran  neither  to 
interest  nor  to  compassion,  but  only  to  scorn. 

Of  the  more  vulgar  aspects  of  this  metropolitan 
superciliousness  the  narratives  present  abundant 
examples.  The  contempt  of  Jerusalem  for  Galileo 
is  everywhere  apparent.  It  was  not  only  on  the 
ground  of  Messianic  tradition,  asking  whether  it 
were  likely  that  Christ  should  come  out  of  Galilee 
(Jn  7").  The  proverb  was  ready  on  their  lips 
about  no  good  thing  coming  out  of  Nazareth  (1** 
7*').  The  facility  for  inventing  opprobrious  names, 
and  the  unspanng  use  of  them,  had  developed 
with  them  into  a  fine  art  (8**).  A  man  was  an 
ignoramus,  a  blasphemer,  a  lunatic,  if  he  brought 
any  new  thing  among  them  from  the  provinces. 
The  maid  in  the  palace  of  the  high  priest  did 
not  show  any  originality  in  laughing  at  the  accent 
of  country  people  (Mt  26").  If  a  provincial 
gathered  crowds  of  a  morning  to  hear  his  preach- 
ing, and  men  felt  in  him  the  advent  of  the  Spirit 
of  Grod,  Jerusalem  coarsely  explained  it  all  by 
the  supposition  that  he  was  intoxicated  (Ac  2^^). 
Any  traveller  might  have  retorted  that  while  they 
were  managing  the  world  from  a  distance,  they 
were  neglecting  it  at  their  own  doors.  The  fisher- 
men of  dalilee  were  probably  far  less  rude,  either  in 
speech  or  manner,  than  the  semi-barbarous  shep- 
herds of  the  Judiean  mountains.  But  that  was 
no  concern  of  theirs.  Their  world  was  within  their 
walls,  and  the  curious  and  shameful  result  of  their 
extravagant  exclusiveness  was  that  every  Israelite 
was  a  foreigner  in  the  capital  city  of  his  own 
country.  Not  Jesus  of  Nazareth  alone,  but  every 
countryman  was  in  Jerusalem  *  despised  and  re- 
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iected  of  men ' ;  and  every  son  of  man  felt  home- 
less when  he  entered  the  Holy  City's  gates. 

The  first  impression  made  upon  a  stranger  visit- 
ing the  city  in  those  days  must  have  heen  that  of  an 
extraordinarily  Roman  city.  Herod,  the  greatest 
of  Romanizers,  had  utterly  disregarded  the  lessons 
of  past  history,  and  repeated  the  mistaken  policy 
of  Solomon,  which  neglected  the  land  to  glorify  tlie 
city.  His  architecture  must  have  heen  as  extrava- 
gant in  costliness  as  it  was  poor  in  art.  One  of 
the  grandest  of  all  his  palaces  crowned  the  hill  of 
Zion ;  his  temple  blazed  forth  its  splendours  from 
the  ^rand  ulatform  on  which  it  stood  along  the 
hillside  of  Moriah.  The  famous  Tyropoeon  way 
spanned  the  ravine  between  the  two,  entirely 
Koman  in  its  construction  and  design.  Here  stood 
a  theatre  whose  Roman  audiences  listened  to  plays 
on  such  themes  as  Susanna  and  the  Elders ;  there 
an  amphitheatre  at  whose  games  rich  prizes  were 
offered.  There  was  much  barbaric  splendour  of  a 
kind  in  the  aspect  of  the  city,  but  it  was  Roman 
splendour;  and  everything  that  caught  the  eve  as 
impressive,  led  it  iSack  to  the  barracks  ana  the 
•courthouse  near  the  tower  of  Antonia. 

It  was  this  aspect  of  Jerusalem  which  one  might 
have  expected  Jesus  to  be  most  greatly  influenced 
by.  One  of  the  most  famous  of  the  many  would-be 
Messiahs,  some  years  after  this,  went  with  a  multi- 
tude of  followers  to  blow  his  trumpets  as  the  priests 
had  blown  their  horns  at  Jericho.  Jesus  acted  on 
principles  directly  the  opposite  of  these.  He  saw 
the  Roman  buildmgs  without  either  admiration  or 
protest.  His  certainty  of  the  end  of  all  was  no  less 
positive  than  that  of  Theudas  and  such  rash  men, 
Dut  it  only  made  Him  the  more  calm  in  His  acqui- 
escence until  the  providential  moment  should 
arrive.  That  was  so  sure — that  day  when  the 
Rome  which  had  elorified  the  city  would  destroy 
it — that  the  thouglit  of  hastening  the  doom,  or  of 
preventing  it,  never  occurred  to  nim.  Yet  that 
very  fact  embittered  and  terrified  His  enemies. 
They  did  not,  indeed,  approve  of  the  rebellious 
patriots ;  but  that  was  because  they  regarded  them 
as  Gralihcan  bunclers  who  undertook  work  whose 
gravity  they  did  not  understcuid.  Had  any  of 
them  succeeded,  Jerusalem  would  have  welcomed 
him  with  shouts.  But  here  was  a  far  more  serious 
offence.  Macaulay's  New  Zealander  on  London 
Bridge  represents  to  British  readers  a  familiar  and  a 
•quite  legitimate  kind  of  speculation.  To  Pharisees 
of  Jerusalem  such  an  idea  was  sheer  treason  even 
to  think  of,  far  more  to  discuss  in  public. 

Not  less  directly  did  the  attitude  of  Jesus  to  the 
Temple  draw  the  nets  of  deatli  around  Him.  Like 
all  religious  Israelites,  He  directed  His  steps  to 
the  Temple  as  to  the  natural  seat  and  centre  of 
His  religious  life.  From  the  first  it  was  in  His 
Father's  house  that  the  Son  of  God  found  His 
appropriate  home  (Lk  2^).  But  the  pleasantness 
of  that  boyish  visit  yielded  in  later  years  to  slow 
and  deepening  bitterness,  as  the  accepted  meaning 
of  the  Temple  became  more  and  more  unmistak- 
able. The  Jews  have  a  legend  that  in  the  sacred 
rock  now  covered  by  the  Mosque  of  Omar  there 
was  inscribed  the  mystic  name  of  Jehovah,  and 
that  Jesus  alone  of  men  had  been  able  to  discover 
and  to  read  it.  The  heart  of  cver^^  Christian 
understands  the  unsuspected  tnitii  of  that  legend. 
Jesus  ever  went  to  that  Temple  as  one  going  to 
His  Father's  house. 

All  the  more  tra^c  is  tlie  contrast,  as  it  must 
have  oome  upon  Him,  between  the  real  and  the 
ideal  Temple  of  the  Lord.  The  priestly  families 
were  Sadducees,  men  in  whom  the  national  hope 
had  largely  died  out,  and  in  whom  His  acquiescent 
attitude  to  Rome  would  awaken  neither  anger  nor 
itnrprise.  Indeed,  it  b  probable  that  they  mistook 
Hia  views,  and  carelessly  classed  Him  among  the 


other  revolutionaries  of  the  time.  At  least  the 
high  priest  frankly  avowed  that  it  was  necessary 
that  He  should  perish,  to  avert  the  Roman  anger 
and  revenge.  But  if  it  was  only  by  mistake  or  oy 
pretence  that  they  found  this  ground  of  accusation 
against  Jesus,  there  were  other  grounds  on  which 
they  and  He  stood  in  plain  and  deadly  opposition. 
The  Sadducsean  priestly  families  were  tne  chief 
representatives  of  a  spirit  of  scepticism  regarding 
spiritual  things  (in  reaction  from  the  Pharisaic 
spirit)  which  had  lapsed  into  a  kind  of  hard  secu- 
larism, a  lax  morality,  and  an  unconcealed  world- 
liness  which  were  indifl'erent  alike  to  tlie  glory  of 
worship  and  to  tlie  shame  of  its  degradation.  The 
shadow  of  Herod  had  fallen  across  the  Temple  and 
its  services.  Herod,  who  at  one  time  had  thought 
of  himself  posing  as  Messiah,  had  built  the  Temple ; 
and  while  the  Roman  idolater  Agrippa  had  offered 
sacrifice  there,  Herod  had  sacrihoed  to  Roman 
gods  at  Rome.  With  such  a  patron  at  its  head, 
secular  life  flowed  into  the  Temple  unchecked. 
The  courts  were  made  into  a  market  where  fraudu- 
lent bargains  were  driven  with  country-folk  in 
connexion  with  the  very  rites  of  their  religion,  and 
we  see  how  Jesus  resented  this  in  the  strange  out- 
burst of  holy  anger  with  which  He  drove  these 
mercliants  forth  (Mt  21^').  A  large  number  of 
synagogues  had  arisen  A>ithin  the  precincts,  but 
there  is  no  record  of  His  visiting  them.  By  pre- 
ference He  chose  the  streets  for  preaching  in,  or 
He  spoke  in  the  open  Temple  court.  In  the  East, 
religion  tends  ever  to  degenerate  into  ritual  pure 
and  simple,  devoid  alike  of  meaning  for  the  intel- 
lect and  of  emotion  for  the  heart  (W.  R.  Smith, 
Rcl,  Sem.  p.  16).  Never  had  this  taken  place  more 
completely  than  in  the  Sadduciean  priesthood  at 
Jerusalem  then.  From  the  abode  of  holiness  and 
the  centre  of  truth.  He  found  His  Father's  house 
become  a  den  of  tiiieves,  and  a  patent  sham  of 
ritual  whose  performers  never  dreamed  of  treating 
it  even  as  a  symbol  of  realities.  It  is  this  that 
explains  that  most  strange  and  ominous  of  records, 
where  Jesus  is  described  as  sitting  silently  in  the 
Temple  during  long  periods  of  the  latest  days  of 
His  life  (Hausrath,  ii.  250).  What  thoughts  were 
passing  in  His  mind  then  we  cannot  know,  and 
we  hardly  dare  try  to  imagine.  But  one  thing  is 
clear.  Just  as  He  changed  the  conception  of  the 
Messianic  Kingdom  from  the  outward  to  the  inner 
re^on,  so  He  did  that  of  the  Temple.  When  the 
priests  poured  out  the  water  from  great  jars  at  the 
teast,  He  cried  aloud  that  out  of  those  who  believed 
on  Him  would  come  rivers  of  living  water  (Jn  7**). 
And  the  words  of  which  He  was  afterwards  to  be 
accused,  as  to  the  destruction  and  rebuilding  of 
*this  temple,'  were  spoken  *of  the  temple  of  his 
body '  (2«). 

From  all  these  points  of  view,  Jerusalem  had 
become  a  place  of  sinister  prospects  for  Jesus. 
From  the  populace  He  had  to  expect  the  nsual 
reception  given  to  all  provincials,  and  if  more 
powerful  enemies  should  require  their  aid,  they 
might  be  counted  on  for  darker  deeds.  By  the 
ortnodox  religionists  He  would  be  treated  as  a 
heretic,  disloyal  alike  to  the  traditions  of  the  past 
and  the  pressing  needs  of  the  hour.  By  the  lati- 
tudinarian  priests  He  must  be  regarded  ^^dth  the 
double  antagonism  of  worldly  men  to  spiritual 
aspiration,  and  of  ritual  to  spiritual  reality.  So 
Jerusalem  came  to  be  seen  by  Jesus  under  a  death- 
cloud.  Rome  was  free  in  her  use  of  crucitixion  for 
the  better  ordering  of  Eastern  afiairs,  and  Jesus 
must  have  seen  many  of  His  countrymen  hanging 
on  crosses  beside  village  gates.  So  the  certainty 
of  the  end  would  force  itself  upon  Him,  and  the 
shadow  of  the  cross  fall  ever  more  deeply.  Tombs 
of  prophets  were  everywhere  to  be  seen,  and  many 
of  them  were  martyrs  tombs  (Mt  23*).    But  it  was 
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round  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  that  such  tombs  were 
thickest,  and  for  Him  also  Jerusalem  was  seen  as 
the  place  for  perishing  in.  From  the  far  North 
He  saw  it  so,  saying  at  Csesarea  Philippi  that  He 
must  go  to  Jerusalem  to  be  killed  (16").  The 
final  journey,  eager  and  yet  deliberate,  hfiid  death 
for  its  goal  m  the  Holy  City.  The  disciples  felt  a 
horror  in  the  thought  of  Jerusalem,  as  if  the  City 
of  the  Great  King  had  changed  to  a  shambles  (Jn 
11^).  Thomas,  more  ready  than  the  others  to  face 
the  worst,  boldly  urged  them  to  go  on  and  die  with 
Him  (11^*).  Wlien  He  came  near,  and  seeing  the 
city  reali:^  its  hopelessness,  and  felt  the  flood  of 
old  associations  sweep  over  Him,  He  wept  over  it 
(Lk  19*^).  But  He  went  on,  nevertheless,  when  for 
Him  Jerusalem  meant  Calvary. 

It  is  true  that,  in  the  memory  of  the  early 
Church,  Jerusalem  was  the  place  of  rising  again  as 
well  as  the  place  of  death,  and  of  the  New  Evangel 
that  had  the  city  for  its  starting-point.  Yet  as  far 
as  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus  is  concerned,  the  associa- 
tions of  Jerusalem  are  of  almost  unrelieved  antagon- 
ism, sorrow,  and  shame.  The  modem  aspect  ot  the 
city  seems  to  the  imagination  of  lovers  of  Jesus 
profoundly  symbolic.  What  the  first  eye-shot 
gives,  as  one  sees  it  from  Olivet,  is  this :  a  sharp 
angle  formed  by  the  two  valleys  of  Jehoshaphat  and 
Hinnom  ;  steep  banks  rising  from  their  bottoms  to 
the  walls,  which  they  overlap  in  an  irregular  and 
wavy  line  ;  within  the  walls,  glancing  back  from 
the  angle  which  they  form  above  the  junction  of 
the  valleys,  the  eye  runs  up  a  gradually  rising 
expanse  of  close-packed  building,  which  is  con- 
tinued more  sparsely  in  the  long  rolling  slope 
beyond,  to  the  ridge  of  Scopus  in  the  north,  and  to 
the  distant  sweep  of  long  level  mountain-line  to 
the  west.  It  is  as  if  the  whole  city  had  slid 
down  and  been  caught  by  that  great  angle  of 
wall  just  before  it  precipitated  itself  into  the 
gorges. 

Tnese  gorges  themselves  are  part  and  parcel  of 
the  city,  and  they  stand  for  the  overflow  of  her  sad 
and  desolate  spirit  Their  sides  are  banks  of  rubbish 
— the  wreckage  and  debris  of  a  score  of  sieges,  the 
accumulation  of  three  thousand  years.  One  looks 
from  the  lower  pool  of  Siloam  in  the  valley  of 
Hinnom  up  a  long  dreary  slope  of  dark  grey 
rubbish,  down  which  a  horrible  black  stream  of 
liquid  filth  trickles,  tainting  the  air  with  its  stench. 
Far  above  stands  the  wall,  which  in  old  days  en- 
closed the  pool.  Here  the  city  seems  to  have 
shrunk  northwards,  as  if  in  some  horror  of  con- 
science. The  Field  of  Blood  and  the  Hill  of  Evil 
Counsel  are  just  across  the  gorge  to  the  south. 
The  valleys  are  full  of  tombs. 

The  impression  of  this  is  overwhelming,  and 
there  is  one  point  in  the  view  which  appears  more 
than  all  else  to  embotly  and  explain  it.  Right  in 
front,  as  one  looks  from  Olivet,  is  the  line  of  the 
Temple  wall,  and  it  is  broken  by  a  double  gate, 
built  up  with  closely  mortared  masonry.  That  is 
the  ancient  *  Beautiful  Gate'  of  the  Temple,  by 
which  the  scapegoat,  bearing  the  nation's  sins,  was 
led  forth  to  the  wilderness.  It  was  built  up  because 
of  a  Jewish  tradition  tliat  Messiah  would  return 
and  enter  the  city  by  it  So  Jerusalem  has  indeed 
built  up  the  exit  for  her  sins  and  the  entrance  for 
her  Saviour.  The  land  seems,  as  one  travels  over 
its  desolate  mountains  and  valleys,  still  inhabited 
by  .Tesus  ;  but  He  has  forsaken  Jenisalem. 

Of.  also  separate  articles,  such  as  Galilee, 
JuDiEA,  Samaria,  Jerusalem,  Nazareth, 
Capernaum,  Jordan,  etc. 
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PALII.— Palm  trees,  though  frequently  referred 
to  in  the  OT,  are  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
the  life  of  Christ  only  once  :  viz.  in  the  account  of 
the  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem  (Jn  12'^).  The 
English  name  (Lat.  palma)  is  due  to  the  similarity 
of  the  leaves  of  some  kinds  to  the  open  hand.  The 
term  in  Greek  (applied  only  to  a  genus)  is  <polyi^, 
which  gave  its  name  to  a  town  in  Crete  (Ac  27**). 
The  word  also  means  'a  Phoenician,'  *a  purple 
colour,'  and  the  fabulous  phcenix.  In  Rev  7^  it 
is  used  of  the  leaf  (or  so-called  branch),  which  is 
usually  called  /Sotov. 

The  palm  tree  is  amongst  the  foremost  both  in 
beauty  and  in  utility.  It  grows  with  uniform 
trunk,  straight  like  the  mast  of  a  ship.  The  trunk 
is  in  some  kinds  smooth,  in  others  clearly  annu- 
lated,  in  others  rough  with  the  roots  of  former 
fronds.  At  the  top  the  leaves  (or  fronds)  spring 
out  in  a  spreading  circle  or  crown,  while  beneath 
them  the  flowers  and  clusters  of  fruit  are  formed. 
The  tree  is  endogenous,  without  bark  and  without 
branch.  The  leaves  vary  in  length  from  three  to 
thirty  feet.  And  along  the  stalk  on  either  side 
long  leaflets  grow  close,  presenting  in  many  kinds 
(pinnated)  the  shape  of  an  enlarged  feather,  in 
others,  including  most  of  the  fan- shaped  palms, 
a  rounder,  broader  form  of  palmate  or  webbed 
configuration,  while  in  the  bi-pinnate  caryota 
and  the  mauritia  they  have  a  triangular  (or  lish- 
tailed  or  wedge-shaped)  appearance.  The  fruit  is 
often  valuable,  and  dj  incision  the  juice  is  obtained 
that  makes  palm  wine.  Palm  trees  are  tropical 
and  semi-tropical.  Some  grow  near  wells,  as  the 
palms  of  Elim  (Ex  15^),  but  this  may  be  attributed 
to  culture  ;  others  flourish  in  sandy  deserts  ;  some 
are  found  in  mountainous  regions,  and  many  rear 
themselves  erect  on  wind-swept  ridges.  Besides 
yielding  food,  drink,  and  oil,  they  afford  house- 
building material,  and  many  are  highly  service- 
able for  the  various  uses  tOj  which  fibres  are 
applicable. 

Palms  have  been  divided  into  live  tribes,  over  a 
hundred  genera,  over  a  thousand  species  ;  but  there 
b  a  limited  number  of  main  kinds.  The  palm  of 
Palestine  is  the  date-palm.  This  tree  { phoenix 
dcLctylifera,  datci  being  a  contraction  of  dnctylns^ 
*  finger ')  rises  gracefully  to  a  height  of  from  fifty 
to  ninety  feet.  It  grows  in  various  climates  and 
latitudes,  but  its  fruit  fails  both  in  Europe  and  in 
India.  The  female  tree  (for  the  phoinix,  unlike 
most  others,  is  not  hermaphrodite)  bears  a  cluster 
which  may  contain  2(X)  dates,  and  it  may  continue 
to  bear  for  two  hundred  years.  These  fruits,  whicli 
are  half  sugar,  are  a  chief  article  of  food  in  Arabia 
and  North  Africa.  From  an  incision  near  tlie  top 
the  fermenting  sap  flows  so  as  to  yield  in  one 
month  twenty  gallons  of  wine  or  toddy.  The  pin- 
nated leaves,  which  are  of  a  deep  green  colour  and 
from  9  to  12  feet  in  length,  are  used  to  make  mats 
and  baskets,  and  the  fibres  of  their  stalks  make 
cordage.  The  leaves  also  make  thatch,  and  tlie 
trunk  is  useful  timber.  This  tree  abounded  in 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  but  Jericho  was  speci- 
ally the  city  of  palm  trees  (Dt  34*).  A  group  of 
palms,  with  their  magnificent  crowns,  might  alfbrd 
ample  shade.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  early  in 
the  history  of  Israel  Dei)orah  dwelt  under  her 
palm  tree  (Jg  4^),  while  in  the  time  of  our  Lord 
many  of  the  Essenes  were  said  to  live  in  palm 
groves.  Fructification  is  artificial  or  accidental ; 
and  forests  may  be  cultivated  that  in  years  of 
famine  will  support  the  population  of  a  country. 

The  palm,  l)eing  upright,  green,  fruitful,  and 
imposing,  was  an  emblem  of  the  righteous  in  tlioir 
prosperity  (Ps  92*-).  In  appreciation  of  the  l>eauty 
of  its  form  it  was  carved  on  the  walls  and  doors  of 
the  Temple  (1  K  6»'  *»,  cf.  Ezk  40i»  41^8).  Its  leaves 
were  borne  as  symbols  of  rejoicing  at  the  Feast  of 
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Tabernacles  (Lev  23^)  and  also  at  the  Maccabaean 
Feast  of  Dedication,  of  'vvhicli  the  special  feature 
was  the  illumination.  This  tall,  firm,  unbendint^ 
tree,  with  its  magnificent  crown  of  fronds,  with 
fruit  and  leaves  that  served  for  sustenance  and 
ornament,  was  readily  reckoned  emblematic  of 
moral  qualities — rectitude,  constancy,  gracefulness, 
usefulness — such  as  are  the  constituents  of  success. 
The  palm  came  to  be  regarded  specially  as  the 
symbol  of  victory  and  triumph.  It  is  in  that  sense 
tnat  the  name  has  acquired  its  metaphorical  mean- 
ing. The  winner  (we  say)  carries  oft*  the  palm. 
A  period  of  exceptional  prosperity  is  rememoered 
as  'palmy  days.  'Another  race  hath  been,  and 
other  palms  are  won '  (Wordsworth). 

The  carrying  of  palm  leaves  (rA  /3a&t  rwf  4>oipIk<ov) 
by  the  people  in  honour  of  the  Messiah  (Jn  12*') 
was  in  accordance  with  the  custom  observed  at 
feasts  and  on  ^eat  public  occasions.  Jesus  was 
saluted  as  a  kmg  proceeding  to  His  coronation. 
The  palms  symbolized  His  triumph  and  the  people^s 
joy.  He  allowed  the  homage  oi  the  multitude  as 
the  spontaneous  expression  of  pure-minded  loyalty. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Pharisees  and  officials 
regarded  it  as  a  challenge  of  their  authority.  The 
incident  has  been  commemorated  since  the  5th 
cent,  by  the  Greek  and  I^tin  Churches  in  the 
Palm  Sunday  {dominica  palniarum,  or  feast  of 
palm-leaves),  immediately  preceding  Easter,  at 
which  palms  are  consecrated  and  a  procession  takes 
place. 

The  supreme  expression  of  the  palm  as  the 
symbol  of  triumphant  homage  is  in  the  Apocalyptic 
vision,  where  the  innumerable  multitude  who  nave 
come  through  the  great  tribulation,  and  who  serve 
God  day  and  night,  stand  before  the  throne  and 
before  the  Lamb,  clothed  in  white  robes  and  with 
palms  in  their  hands  (Rev  7'* "). 

LiTBRATUEB. — Aitt.  in  Encye.  Brit.^,  Chambers's  Eneyc,  the 
BBiy  and  Hastings'  DB ;  aistoria  PcUmarum  by  Martius ; 
Griffiths'  PcUins  cif  British  East  India  is  a  volume  of  illus- 
trationa.  R.  ScOTT. 

PALM.— The  word  occurs  (Mk  14«,  Jn  18», 
cf.  19*)  in  the  tr.  of  ftdwiafia^  a  blow  with  the  open 
hand.  It  refers  to  the  stroke  on  the  cheek  (Mt  5**, 
Lk  6^),  one  of  the  aftronts  and  indignities  that 
may  have  to  be  borne  cheerfully  in  representing 
and  serving  the  Kingdom  of  heaven.  In  Mt  26% 
Mk  14^,  a  distinction  is  implied  between  the 
rough  jest  of  hitting  with  the  fist  {Ko\a<pll^<a)  b]^  the 
soldiers  standing  in  front  of  Christ  and  the  smiting 
with  the  palm  by  the  servants  of  the  high  priests 
as  they  stood  behind  and  challenged  Him  to  tell 
from  whom  the  blow  had  come.  For  all  Christ 
prayed  that  the  sin  committed  in  i^orance  mi^ht 
be  forgiven  (Lk  23**).  It  is  onlyTjy  a  Christian 
that  anront  can  really  be  put  upon  Christ  (Ph  3^^). 

G.  M.  Mackie. 

PJLL8T.— See  Paralysis. 

PIPIA&L  — L  Papias  a8  witneis  to  Oospels.— 

There  is  no  early  evidence  as  to  our  Gospels  com- 
parable to  that  of  Papias^  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  even 
in  the  fragmentary  and  obscure  form  in  wiiich  it  has 
reached  us  through  the  pa$^  of  Eusebius  {HE  iii. 
39).  Eusebius'  own  slighting  estimate  of  Papias' 
judgment  was  due  largely  to  distaste  for  the  highly 
reafistic  form  in  which  he  set  forth  the  common 
primitive  expectation  of  an  imminent  reign  of  Christ 
on  a  renew^  earth,  which  Papias  held,  with  the 
Apocaly^e  of  John  (20^*  )t  would  last  a  thousand 
jrears.  But,  whatever  his  mental  calibre,  Papias' 
importance  lies  rather  in  his  endeavour  to  keep  in 
touch  with  historical  witness,  as  far  as  possible 
'  first-hand  witness,  to  the  true  or  original  meaning 
of  the  Lord's  own  teaching. 
.   For  realizing  such  an  aim  Papias  had  exceptional 


advanta^.  There  is  little  doubt  that  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  its  Temple  in  A.D.  70, 
if  not  before,  the  Roman  province  of  Asia  was  the 
chief  centre  of  Christian  tradition  outside  Palestine. 
The  foundation  for  this  had  been  laid  by  St.  Paul, 
with  Ephesus  as  base  of  influence ;  and  uither  were 
attracted  not  a  few  of  the  leading  personal  disciples 
of  Jesus,  including,  perhaps,  several  of  the  original 
Apostles.  Chief  of  all,  we  must  reckon  John,  the 
son  of  Zebedee,  whose  presence  at  Ephesus  for  a 
period  of  years  cannot  oe  explained  away  by  any 
confusion  with  another  Jolm.     The  latter's  title, 

*  the  Elder,'  itself  implies  the  need  for  distingubh- 
ing  him  from  a  greater  namesake  residing  in  the 
same  neighbourhood. 

The  statement  in  certain  late  writers  that  John,  as  well  as 
his  brother  James,  had  been  *done  to  death  by  Jews,'  even  if 
correct,  would  not  negative  this.  But  it  is  very  ix)68ibly  a 
mistake,  since  Eusebius,  who  was  on  the  look  out  for  all  factii 
bearing  on  tha  lives  of  Apostles,  says  nothing  of  the  kind. 
It  proBably  arose  from  the  misunderstanding  of  a  passage  in 
which  Papias  explained  the  *  cup '  of  Christ  in  Mk  lO^sr.,  Mt  202^- 
as  *  martyrdom  —which  in  James*  case  was  unto  death,  but  in 
John's  stopped  short  of  that. 

Hierapolis,  Papias'  home  in  South  Phrygia,  was 
well  witnin  the  province  of  Asia  and  near  the  main 
road  to  Ephesus  from  the  East,  while  it  actually- 
lay  on  another  road  running  N.W.  through  Asia 
to  Smyrna  and  Pergamum.  A  man  so  situated, 
and  with  a  passion  for  first-hand  information  as  to 
Christ's  teaching,  had  special  chances  of  intercourse 
with  such  disciples  of  tne  first  generation  (*  elders ' 
he  calls  them)  as  visited  or  worked  in  Asia,  so  far  as 
his  youth  or  early  manhood  overlapped  their  later 
years.  But  how  far  was  this  the  case?  For  an 
answer  to  this  question  we  have  to  rely  on  the 
chapter  of  Eusebius  already  referred  to,  and  par- 
ticularly on  certain  of  Papias'  own  words  there 
cited. 

2.  Papias'  book  and  the  situation  it  presup- 
poses.—-Papias  "WTote  a  work  in  five  books,  entitled 
'Exposition  of  the  Lord's  Oracles  {Logiay  Quot- 
iiig  from   this,   Irena^us  wrote,  about  A.D.    180: 

*  These  things  Papias,  too,  who  was  a  hearer  of 
John  and  a  companion  of  Polycarp,  a  man  of  the 
old  time  (dpxaro*  irr/p),  further  witnesses  in  writinc.' 
This  statement  Eusebius,  anxious  to  dissociate  John 
from  Papias'  millenarian  views,  challenges,  saying 
that  he  does  not  claim  to  have  heard  Apostles,  but 
only  associates  of  theirs.  In  support  of  this,  he 
quotes  a  passage  from  Papias'  preface  which  enables 
us  to  iudge  how  far  his  o'wn  reading  of  it  is  war- 
ranted. In  studying  it,  our  chief  care  must  be  to 
read  it  in  the  light  of  what  we  can  learn  as  to  the 
scope  of  its  author's  preface  as  a  whole. 

{a)  The  Lord's  *  Oracles^  and  their  rccoi'd. — We 
gather  that  Papias  felt  constrained  to  write  by 
the  needs  of  tne  times  in  the  western  part  of 
Asia  Minor,  where  much  diversity  of  view  existckl 
as  to  the  standard  of  Christian  faith  and  practice, 
owiuj^  largely  to  uncertainty  both  as  to  the  exact 
wording  of  Christ's  sayings  and  as  to  their  real 
meaning.  Some,  it  is  true,  took  no  jmins  even 
to  ground  their  practice  in  all  things  on  Christ's 
own  words  as  spoken  to  His  personal  disciples,  but 
deferred  to  *  alien  precepts '  coming  through  doubt- 
ful media  of  Divine  revelation,  rather  than  direct 
from  this  supreme  source  of  truth.  But,  to  Papins, 
the  only  sure  way  of  reaching  the  mind  of  Christ, 
the  Truth  itself,  is  to  start  from  the  Ajwstolic 
written  collection  of  *  the  Oracles,'  as  he  conceived 
the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew  to  be,  the  one 
directly  Apostolic  document  of  this  character  (the 
Johannine  Grospel  is  in  any  case  of  another  type). 
To  this  method  some — probably  typical  (ireek  or 

*  Gnostic '  Christians,  to  whom  its  markedly  Jewish 
and  eschatological  colour  may  have  been  an  offence 
— might  object  that  the  accuracy  of  this  Gospel 
itself  was  not  above  question,  pointing  to  the  difler- 
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ences  between  it  and  the  Petrine  Gospel  by  Mark. 
To  meet  some  such  ditliculty,*  which  was  perhaps 
meant  to  lower  the  authority  of  both  Gospels  (since 
Mark  also  had  Jewish  features  of  the  kind  in  ques- 
tion), Papias  cites  a  tradition  derived  from  a  man 
of  the  first  Christian  generation,  'the  Elder'  (?  John, 
see  below),  as  he  styles  him — 

*  And  this  the  Elder  used  to  sav :  Mark,  indeed  CtMfX  having 
been  Peter's  interpreter,  wrote  down  with  accuracy,  yet  not 
in  order,  everything  he  bore  in  mind— the  things,  namelv,  either 
said  or  done  by  the  Christ  {cr  Lord).  For  nefther  did  he  listen 
to  the  Lord  nor  did  he  follow  Him,  but  later  on,  as  I  said,  Peter, 
who  adapted  his  instructions  to  Uie  requirements,  yet  without 
intending  to  make  a  connected  account  of  the  Lord's  sayings 
{euirmit*  rSv  mptiutSt  vfvuuvtf  xiytn  or  h»yi»n\.  Accordingly 
Mark  was  in  no  way  in  fault  in  so  writing  certain  things  as  he 
recalled  them :  for  of  one  thing  he  took  precaution,  not  to  omit 
anything  that  he  had  heard  or  therein  to  state  anjrthing  falsely.' 

Here  we  have  a  defence  of  the  trustworthiness 
of  Mark's  narrative,  so  far  as  it  goes,  save  on  the 
score  of  the  arrangement  of  its  material,  which, 
having  originally  been  delivered  by  Peter  in  an 
order  determined  by  the  exigencies  of  Christian  in- 
sttiiction  {SiSa/TKoXiaL^  as  distinct  from  public  preach- 
ing, Krfipvyfia),  was  reproduced  by  Mark  with  sim]^le 
fidelity.  A  Gospel  so  composed  made  no  claim 
to  comparison,  as  regards  the  order  of  the  Lord's 
sayings  (so  far  as  it  recorded  them),  with  a  Gospel 
written  by  one  of  Peter's  fellow-disciples  on  a 
different  principle,  that  of  collecting  the  weighty 
utterances  of  the  Lord  (rd  X67ta),  disposed  in  orderly 
grouping.  Such,  however,  was  the  Gospel  com- 
posed by  the  Apostle  Matthew,  as  we  may  infer 
that  Papias  went  on  to  quote  *  the  Elder '  as  saying 
in  effect. 

Probably  the  sentence  banning  *But  Matthew,*  which  the 
'  Mark,  indeed  (jMt\  .  .  .'  of  the  extract  in  Eusebius  seems  to 
imply,  included  a  statement  that  Matthew  wrote  'among  the 
Hebrews,'  i.e.  in  Palestine.  At  least  this  is  an  element  conunon 
to  Irenteus  fiii.  i.  1),  and  the  tradition  preserved  in  Euseb. 
iii.  24,  possibly  from  Clement  of  Alexandria,  whose  account  of 
the  Gospels  as  contained  in  *  a  tradition  of  the  elders  of  earlier 
times '  (rS*  ktiMmBtt  r^rfiuripan)  he  elsewhere  cites  ^vi.  14).  Now 
in  ii.  15  Clement  is  cited  by  Ehiseb.  for  an  expanded  form  of  Uie 
Papian  tradition  as  to  Mark's  Gospel,  with  the  additional  remark 
that  Clement's  account  is  confirmed  by  Papias  of  Hierapolis. 
Papias,  in  fact,  was  the  nucleus  of  that  tradition ;  and  so  his 
Matthaean  tradition,  as  given  already  in  iii.  24,  is  here  omitted. 

Thus  the  whole  passage  was  a  defence  at  once 
of  Mark's  Gospel  and  of  Matthew's,  witli  which 
Papias  from  the  nature  of  the  case  is  mainly  con- 
cerned. Then  in  the  extract  which  Eusebius  im- 
mediately subjoins,  Papias  sums  up  {odp)  the  net 
result  of  his  discussion  touching  the  accuracy  of  *  the 
Oracles '  as  originally  compiled  by  that  Apostle. 

'Matthew,  tlien,  for  his  part,  in  Hebrew  com- 

Siled  the  Oracles ;  but  their  interpretation  was 
etermined  by  each  man's  ability.'  In  this  render- 
ing, which  keeps  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  order 
of  the  original,!  emphasis  no  doubt  falls  on  the 
fact  that  Matthew's  authoritative  collection  of  the 
Lord's  Oracles  was  in  Hebrew,  or  rather  Aramaic, 
and  not  in  Greek.  Yet  Papias  does  not  seem  to 
have  said  anything  about  the  manner  in  which  the 
Greek  Matthew,  as  current  in  the  region  where  he 
was  writing,  came  into  being,  else  Eusebius  would 
have  gone  on  to  cite  information  so  much  to  his 
purpose.  Hence  we  may  infer  that  the  i^nnt  of 
the  citation  lies  in  the  words  actually  given,  and 
that  Papias  is  explaining  why  various  versions  of 
the  Oracles  (in  >\^iole  or  jmrt)  were  then  current 
side  by  side  with  the  recognized  Greek  Matthew. 
They  went  back,  that  is,  to  the  time  when 
Matthew's  collection  of  the  Oracles  existed  only  in 

*  Other  views  as  to  the  exact  reason  for  the  comparison  of 
the  Gospeld  of  Matthew  and  Mark  are  possible  ;  but  the  above 
seems  best  to  fit  in  with  the  passage  in  Papias*  preface  touching 
his  aim  and  method  dealt  with  below. 

t  yimT0»7»e  fMf  tSv'K^pm-tht  3i«Af«r«  r«t  Xiytm.  n;*fra{cr« (prefer* 
able  to  eryttyptf^mrty  cf.   avvruitv  above),  r.oixryitvrt  V  atirat  ut  %* 

iincirif  i*m,rr»f.  The  lAHfia^  then,  is  Pupias'  description  of  the 
main  contents  of  Matthew's  Ootq^el  in  terms  of  his  special  in- 
terest in  it,  not  the  actual  title  of  any  WTiting  ever  current 
under  that  name. 


a  non-Greek  form,  various  imperfect  renderings  of 
which  passed  into  currency  before  the  final  Greek 
version  was  made.  In  this  way  he  is  able  to  set 
aside  rival  forms  of  certain  sayings  to  those  on 
which,  as  standing  in  the  Greek  Matthew,  he  bases 
his  own  exposition  of  the  Lord's  teaching. 

While  it  is  likely  that  Papias  based  on  the  Elder's  testimony 
his  own  assertion  Uiat  Matthew  himself  WTote  his  collection  of 
the  Lord's  Oracles,  it  seems  precarious  to  lean  much  weight 
on  the  statement.  Against  this  Uiere  are  various  objections. 
Thus  the  Fteface  to  Luke's  Gospel  seems  to  exclude  any  such 
Apostolic  record,  and  its  disappearance  would  be  hard  to 
explain. 

(6)  Papias^  relation  to  *  the  EldcrSy'  t/ic prime  unt- 
nesses  to  the  meaning  of  the  Oracles. — So  much  for 
the  true  text  of  such  Oracles  of  the  Lord  as  he 
chooses  for  comment.  But  what  guarantee  can  he 
offer  that  his  own  exegesis  of  their  meaning  is  pre- 
ferable to  that  of  other  Christian  teachers  about 
him,  abler  perhaps  than  himself?  This  is  the 
question  to  which  the  chief  citation  made  by 
Eusebius  is  a  reply.  Its  substance  is  as  follows. 
He  is  far  from  piquing  himself  on  his  own  insight 
or  ingenuity  m  evolving,  at  no  slight  length, 
plausiole  views  as  to  the  meaning  of  such  Oracles 
as  may  seem  obscure  even  to  a  careful  reader. 
His  one  object  being  to  reach  the  true  meaning  of 
Him  who  was  the  Truth  incarnate,  he  has  no  false 
shame  in  supporting  his  own  'interpretation'  by 
such  authoritative  traditions  as  he  nad  collected 
in  years  gone  by — traditions  derived  from  the  men 
of  the  first  Christian  generation,  particularly  per- 
sonal disciples  of  the  Master  Himself.  His  zeal  in 
collecting  such  authentic  oral  comments,  even  at 
second-hand,  was  due,  he  explains,  to  the  feeling 
that  the  vivd  voce  method  of  continuous  trans- 
mission was  more  helpful,  for  reaching  the  true 
sense  of  the  Lord's  Oracles,  than  any  books  bear- 
ing on  their  elucidation.  But  before  proceeding 
to  draw  further  inferences  from  *Papias'  preface, 
so  far  as  cited  by  Eusebius,  we  wOl  quote  the 

J)a88age  (HE  iii.  39)  to  which  we  owe  our  know- 
edge  of  it — 

*  But  I  will  not  scruple  to  set  down  for  thee  everything,  too, 
that  once  on  a  time  i  learned  right  well  from  the  Elders  and 
right  well  bore  in  mind— in  juxtaposition  with  the  (=my  owti) 
interpretations,  so  confirming  their  truth.  For  I  used  not  to 
delight,  like  the  many,  in  those  wont  to  have  so  much  to  say 
(by  way  of  comment),  but  in  those  wont  to  teach  things  that 
are  true ;  nor  yet  in  those  acciistomed  to  bear  in  mind  the  pre- 
cepts of  oUier  msysters  (r«<  «xx*r^i«u  itnXatf^  but  in  those  (wont 
to  Dear  in  mind)  such  as  have  been  given  once  for  all  from  the  Lord 
to  faith  and  reach  (us)  from  the  Truth  itself  as  source  (atr*  «CTrf 
irapmyiffMnu  [cU.  m]  riif  kkriBittu).  But  if  haply  one  also  who  had 
been  a  companion  of  the  Elders  came  (my  way),  I  used  to  make 
careful  inquiry  into  the  discourses  of  the  Eiders — what  had  been 
said  by  Andrew,  or  what  by  Peter,  or  what  by  Philip,  or  what 
by  Thomas  or  by  James,  or  what  bv  John  or  Matthew,  or  b}* 
any  other  of  the  Lord's  disciples,  and  what  things  Aristion  and 
the  Elder  John,  disciples  of  the  Lord,  have  to  say  (xiy«ug-4r). 
For  I  did  not  conceive  that  the  contents  of  (the)  books  [of  com- 
ment] assisted  me  as  much  as  tfivd  voce  communications  pre- 
served continuously  (t«  tapk  ^turnt  ^ot9^f  ««i  fMr^Ctyie).* 

The  exact  exegesis  of  this  famous  passage  is 
still  an  open  question.  Much  depends  on  the  re- 
lation of  the  clause,  *But  if  haply  one  also  who 
had  been  a  companion  of  the  Elders  ( =  the  worthies 
of  the  first  generation,  e.g.  '*  disciples  of  the  Lord," 
as  also  above)  came  my  way,'  to  what  immediately 
precedes.  If  it  expresses  a  less  direct  contact  witn 
the  Elders,  then  Papias  virtually  claims  himself  to 
have  heard  some  Ajwstles  or  personal  disciples  of 
Christ.  But  if.  as  seems  preferable,  it  expresses  a 
more  direct  relation,  Eusebius'  reading  of  the 
pa.Hsage  will  hold,  and  Papias  implicitly  resigns  all 
claim  to  have  heard  any  Apostle,  and  so  Jolin  in 
particular.  In  favour  of  tlie  former  alternative 
may  be  urged  Eusebius'  obvious  desire  to  dissociate 
Papias  from  the  Apostles,  as  also  the  positive 
statement  of  not  a  few  later  readers  of  Papias, 
who  must  have  known  of  Eusebius'  challenj^e, 
and    so    been    the    more    careful    in    their    own 
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reading  of  Papist'  uieaning  (with  the  full  con- 
text before  them)-  In  jiarticuUr.  one  mi;;ht  cite 
the  witness  of  Apoliinaris,  bishop  of  PapisA'  own 
Hierapolis,*  within  half  a  century  of  the  date  of 
his  predecessor's  writing,  when  be  calls  him  'PapioH, 
the  disciple  of  John.'  Besides,  was  Eusebina  en- 
titled to  assume  that  Irenieaii,  in  calling  Papias 
'  a  hearer  of  John  and  a  comraile  of  Pol}'c«rp,' — 
whom  Irena?UB  elsewhere  explicitly  makes  a  disciple 
of  ApoBlles  and  of  John  in  partiuular, — was  draw- 
ing on  this  [iBwuige  at  all,  seeing  that  it  does  not 
itself  suggest  the  itecond  of  the  two  descriptionH 
here  given!  Nevertheless  Eusebina'  exegcHis  of 
the  passage,  viz.  that  Papias  had  heard  '  from  the 
Elders'  oa\y  indirectly,  tliongh  in  certain  canes  at 
only  one  remove,  be^  snitii  the  extract  as  a  whole. 
Nor  does  Papias'  date  depend  very  niach  on  ac- 
ceptance of  the  one  view  rather  ttian  the  other. 
In  either  caae  he  may  well  have  been  rather  older 
than  Polycarp  (whose  birth  was  as  early  as  A.D. 
69).  though,  unlike  hiui,  he  was  won  to  Christ's 
Gospel  only  after  the  death  of  His  last  Apostle. 
Yet  even  at  that  date  two  of  Uis  personal  disciples, 
Aristion  and  the  Elder  John,  were  still  livinj:, 
moat  likely  in  Epheaus  or  its  neigh bonrhood,  some- 
where about  A.D.  100. 

(c)  Date  of  Papia^  tenting. — Against  the  above 
resntt  nothing  can  be  said  on  the  score  of  the  date 
of  Papias'  bc^k.  Not  only  does  IreniPtts  regard  it 
as  the  work  of  '  a  primitive  worthy '  {ipxaun  iHip), 
but  Ensebius  himself  classes  Papias  with  Polycarp, 
Ignatius,  Clement  (in  this  order),  and  others  of  the 
next  generation  after  the  Apostles  (lii.  36  init.,  37 
init.,  and  ad  fin.),  all  of  whom  he  regarded  rut 
HonrishinK  nnder  Trajan  (A.D.  08-117).  Accord- 
ingly he  deals  with  Papia-i  before  going  on  to  de- 
scribe evenbi  at  the  end  of  Trajan's  reign  (iv.  2), 
and  the  accession  of  Hadrian  in  117,  in  connexion 
with  whom  he  refers  to  tlie  Apoloffij  of  Quadratu.x, 
There  is  no  external  evidence,  therefore,  apart 
from  a  confusion  lon^  ago  cleared  nn  by  Light- 
foot,  to  lead  us  to  assign  to  Pa|>ias'  Expoiilion  a 
date  later  than  about  A.D,  115.  Many  Bcholara, 
indeed,  point  to  the  sentence.  '  Touching  those 
raised  from  the  dead  by  the  Christ,  that  they  lived 
until  Hadrian,'  following  immediately  on  some 
Fapian  matter  in  an  epitome  (Cod.  Barocc.  142). 
OB  though  it  also  were  based  on  Papias,  so  that 
his  work  must  be  at  least  as  late  as  Hadrian's 
reign.  Bnt  the  epitome  is  really  based  on  Eusebius 
(with  a  tew  touches  added  directly  from  Papias  in 
this  connexion),  and  here  passes  on  from  I'apiiis 
in  Euseb.  iiL  39  to  Quodratus  as  cited  in  iv.  2,  as 
the  very  form  of  the  sentence,  '  Toucliin;;  .  .  . 
that  tliey  lived  .  .  .,'  sn[.'geste. 

With  this  agrees  also  the  internal  evidence, 
as  it  seems  to  emerge  from  a  comparison  of  the 
erroneous  tendencies  implied  by  his  work,  on  the 
one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius 
and  Polycarp,  which  fall  about  A.D.  115.  iThe  af- 
finities with  Polycarp,  whom  Tremens  makes 
Papias'  conirade  at  one  lime,  are  specially  strik- 
ing— 

■  LrtqitherclanwHni  Him  [Chrin]  with  leu  uid  all  diic 

ApoAlM  who  branfflit  on  the  Qoflpe],  Lnd  Lhe  pr^ibets  who  pro. 
olumed  beforehuH  the  coming  ot  our  Lord.  .  .  .  Fbr  ev«T 
«M  •iln  dull  nut  conlfn  that  Jcsiu  Chrlit  ii  colar  In  Uic  ll»li 
li utlehrM [ol.  1  Jn  iH] :  and  whowMvcr  aluU  nol  conreu  the 
toUmony  of  the  Croa,  b  ol  the  devil ;  and  nhomever  ihill  per- 
veneljr  inteipret  the  OiacJHi  o(  the  Lord  (luMn^  li  JJji«  ™; 
■W'h)  to  hii  own  liutB,  and  hv  that  there  li  neither  Te«inK. 
tlon  nor  Judgment,  Ihnt  man  iB  the  flntbom  ol  Batwi.  n'hiiri'- 
tora  let  m  leave  behind  the  nnlty  at  the  mtny  ["  vain  and 
^  ^n.  ._j  .V.  jf„,  ol  the  niaoy,"  ch.  B|  and  false  tmich- 
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the  Lord.'  The  moliv 
once  Dt  bodily  aelt-o 
cleariy  in  Ignatlui.  Ic 
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Instance  in  Urt  w 


PbUaSalphK  ohlch 
lay  less  (hau  SO  miles  horn  Hierapolis,  on  the  main  road  to  the 
const.    This  letter  sIToTdi  muted  ptualtels  te  the  sltuatJon  Im- 

eled  in  t^ilBa'  prelacc.  tia  cenCnl  Idea  la  that  Christ  Hinuell 
the  Christian's  standaid,  his  taw  of  thou^t  and  nniduct  (aatA 
umiuftai,  ell.  vUl. ;  ol. '  having  Christ  as  taw,'  t^rnii^ui.  od 
Itffm.  inscr.X  and  tlat  ali  eicffCBs,  even  at  the  Bcriptares,  is  to 
be  tested  by  this  trilcrioa.  Only  IgnaUiu  and  Paplu  apply  the 
supreme  teat  differently.  The  lomier  appeals  strmighl  to  the 
notorious  centnl  facta  ol  Christ's  Ills  ssd  ol  CbrMlui  txperi. 
ence;  'Ills  CroBS  and  Death  and  ICcstuTectlan,  and  the  Uth 
tlial  Is  through  Uhii '  (ch.  S).  Papias  cMavi  the  deUiled  task  of 
supplying  >  slandud  exrgndaaf  ibe  Lord's  oirn  Omttiajinp, 
in  \  irtue  of  tils  special  contact  with  authentic  Apoetolic  tradltwn 

men  represent  ditlerent  types  ol  Ctir^ian  attitude,  but  also  on 
their  respective  irv-al  tmaltjaiv  and  apportunities;  and  11  does 
not  point  to  any  real  dllTerence  In  dale  between  their  writings. 

The  milder  tone  used  by  Papias  towards  tlie 
errors  in  question  (which  are  largely  similar,  as  we 
see  from  Polycarp,  who  is  a  link  between  Ignatius 
and  Papias),  as  compared  with  both  Ignatius  and 
Polycarp,  is  against  the  notion  of  a,  considerably 
lal«r  date  for  his  Exposition.  Indeed,  it  is  hard, 
in  the  absence  of  any  reference  by  Ensebius  to 
Pa]>iaH  OS  engaged,  like  lgnatiu!<,  in  refuting  any 
deadly  heresy,  to  believe  that  I'apins  was  writing 
after  Ignatius'  polemic  liad  sharpened,  as  it  must 
havodone,  the  Asian  Churches' seni«  of  the  gravity 
of  Docetism  in  Christianity.  Its  prevalence  may, 
indeed,  have  led  Papias  to  lay  special  emphasis  on 
the  realistic  aspect  of  the  millenninm— a  feature  in 
which  he  was  followed  by  Irenien-H  and  others,  to 
Enxebina'  keen  regret.  But  his  attitu<[e  to  gnoaii 
seems  less  severe  than  wc  should  expect  after  A.D. 


ithat 


_.  that  he  also  used  ]>roof  texts  from  1  John, 

probably,  e.g.,  the  anti-Docetie  1  Jn  4"'  cited  by 
Polycarp  n^'  above ;  an<l  Ibis  certainly  suggesU 
knowledge  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  of  w^ich  there 
seem  also  t«  he  traces  in  the  fragments  of  Papias'  Ex- 
ponlion  as  known  to  us  (cf.  also  Westcott,  Cnnim 
(1889),  p.  71,  n.  2).  Even  the  order  in  which  he 
refers  to  .\postlfs  by  name  in  his  preface  is  that  of 
■In  l""',  while  his  reference  to  Chnst  as  the  Truth, 
and,  as  such,  the  Fountoinhead  of  Divine  precejits 
(^n-oXaf),  points  the  same  woy.  Probably,  however, 
he  used  the  Johannine  Coxpel  only  a.''  a  secondary 
sonrce  of  exegesis  for  the  standard  Matthifan 
ooliectionof 'theOracles'— as,  in  tact,  a'book.'and 
so  less  '  helpful '  than  direct  oral  tradition.  In  the 
AT^umenluia  to  John's  Gospel  in  a  9th  cent.  MS,, 
we  read  :  'The  Uowpel  of  John  was  revealed  and 
"iven  to  the  Churches.  .  .  .,  even  aa  Papias  of 
Hierapolis,  a  dear  disciple  of  John,  has  related  in 
his  five  books.'  His  knowledge  of  Luke's  Gospel 
is  probable  both  in  itself  (cf.  Lightfoot,  Esiaya  on 
Siiperruiluml  Religion,  p.  186)  and  in  relation  to  a 
Keeming  knowledge  of  Aclfl,  shown  by  his  tradi- 
tional amplilication  of  the  end  of  J  udas  as  given 
in  Ac  l'"',  which  he  apparently  tried  to  harmoniie 
with  Matthew's  ocrount.  But  no  doubt  he  tire. 
ferred  to  cit«  Mt.  where  he  could,  as  being  to  him 
a  work  of  direct  Apostolic  authoiship,  while  Luke's 
Gospel  was  not  even,  like  Mark's,  only  tme  remove 
from  an  .Apostle's  Hitne-fs. 


dy  see  In  the  phcueolo)?  ol  Papias'  apology  loi 
Inccs  ol  the  influence  of  Lk  l'\  but  aln  inlet 
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thftt  Papias  is  there  meeting  the  criticism  of  a  PMrtv  in  Asia  who 
held  to  Luke's  Gospel,  if  not  exclusively  (like  Marclon  later),  yet 
in  so  preferential  a  way  as  to  make  it,  and  not  our  Matthew,  the 
standard  by  which  to  criticise  Mark's  work  (so  Dom  Chapman 
in  Ilevue  Binidi^^ine^  July  1906).    This  is  more  than  dubious. 

In  a  word,  if  our  reading  of  the  situation  which 
Papias  had  in  view  in  writing  be  correct,  his 
attitude  to  our  Gospels  is  just  what  we  should 
expect  from  other  sources  that  it  would  be,  if  he 
were  writing  in  Asia  about  A.D.  11&-120.  At  that 
time,  not  the  form  but  the  substance  of  Christ's 
teaching,  whether  oral  or  written,  was  still  the 
prime  matter.  The  Canon,  or  *  rule '  of  faith,  con- 
sisted of  the  Lord's  words^  however  obtained,  if 
only  it  were  in  purity  (cf.  Polyc.  ad  Phil,  2,  *  re- 
membering what  things  the  Lord  said  when  teach- 
ing*). These  constituted  *the  Gospel'  that  lay 
behind  the  Gospels,  and  secured  their  general  use, 
particularly  in  public  worship— out  of  which  can- 
onical autnority  itself  gradiially  grew  (see  B. 
Weiss,  Manual  of  Introd,  to  the  NT  [1887],  i. 
32  ff.).  This  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  estimating 
the  use  of  all  New  Testament  books  in  early 
Christian  writers,  and  makes  the  task  of  identify- 
ing Evangelic  quotations  so  delicate  an  art  (cf. 
Sanday,  The  Gospels  in  the  Second  Century,  and  The 
NT  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  Oxford,  1905).  But 
once  it  is  allowed  for,  Papias  becomes  a  valuable 
pK)sitive  witness  to  our  Canonical  Gospels,  as  dis- 
tinct from  other  Gospel  writings  which,  no  doubt, 
existed  at  that  time  in  considerable  numbers. 
Whether  he  used  any  apocryphal  Gospel  is  quite 
doubtful.  Eusebius'  statement  that  *he  has  set 
forth  another  story  also  about  a  woman  informed 
against  to  the  Lord  on  the  scope  of  many  sins,  which 
the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  includes,'  by 
no  means  proves  that  Papias  got  his  version  of  the 
story  from  the  Gospel  m  question  (cf.  Bacon  in 
Exvositor,  1905,  pp.  161-177). 

i.  Oeneral  renezioiiB.  —  Although  we  are  un- 
able^ to  conceive  in  detail  the  exact  character  of 
Papias'  Exposition  of  Oracles  of  the  Lord,  even  our 
meagre  knowledge  of  it,  especially  when  taken 
in  connexion  with  other  Cnristian  writings  of 
the  period,  helps  us  not  a  little  to  realize  the 
way  m  which  our  Gospels,  and  Gospels  generally, 
were  viewed  and  handled  early  in  the  2nd  cen- 
tury. Both  it  and  the  Oxyrhynchus  Gospel — 
fragments  of  which  have  been  found  by  Grenfell 
and  Hunt — teach  ua  not  onlv  that  Christ's  sayings 
were  the  most  prized  part  of  the  Gospel  tradition, 
but  also  how  strong  were  the  tendencies  at  work 
making  for  change  in  their  meaning  and  even 
wording.  They  were  heard  or  read  m  environ- 
ments of  thought  far  other  than  those  for  which 
they  were  first  spoken ;  and  just  because  they 
were  taken  so  seriously  and  practically  as  Divine 
'oracles,'  as  religious  laws  of  life,  their  historical 
or  original  meaning  was  apt  to  be  lost  as  soon  as 
they  passed  beyond  Palestine,  and  the  fresh  mean- 
ings or  glosses  put  upon  them  tended  insensibly  to 
replace  the  Master's  tpsuisima  verba.  Here  the  in- 
stances afforded  by  the  Oxyrhynchus  Grospel  of  how 
in  all  good  faith  such  a  process  of  transformation 
took  place,  are  most  suggestive.  They  show  how 
needful  something  like  a  standard  exegesis,  based 
on  knowledge  of  the  original  historical  sense,  was 
becoming  to  the  genuine  transmission  of  Christ's 
own  teaching,  if  it  was  not  to  be  sublimated  away 
in  terms  of  Greek  idealism  and  Oriental  mysticism. 
Such  a  consummation  was  averted  only  by  strenu- 
ous insistence  on  the  part  of  the  local  Church 
leaders,  that  every  care  wps  to  be  taken  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  historic  meaning  of  the  Lord  s 
earthly  teaciiing,  as  certified  by  Gospels  histori- 
cally known  to  be  of  Apostolic  or  ^?/««- Apostolic 
authorship,  and  expounded  in  the  first  instance  by 
the  aid  of  continuous  local  tradition  goinjv  back  to 
similar  sources.     Thus  was  the  mass  of  Gospels 


once  current  in  the  2nd  cent. — and  vaiying  as  be- 
tween Syria  and  Rome,  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt — 
gradually  sifted  out ;  until  by  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury, ana  a  ^ood  deal  earlier  in  some  places,  our 
four  authentic  Gospels  emerged  as  the  Church's 
standard,  or  Canon,  of  the  Lord's  own  teaching 
and  its  true  significance. 

LrrBRATURS.— The  Fragments  of  Papias,  and  Patristic  refer- 
ences to  his  book  collected  in  Lightfoot's  Apogtolui  Fathers^  in 
one  voL  (Macmillan,  1891),  and  (with  a  commentary)  in  Fmik, 
Patrea  Apostolici  rTUbingen,  1901),  i.  346  if. ;  Discussions  by 
Weiffenboch,  Das  Papia^rctgment,  u.8.ta. ;  Lightfoot,  Essays 
on  Suvematural  Religion,  pp.  142-216 ;  Sanday,  Gospels  in  the 
Second  Century ;  Westcott,  Canon  of  the  If  T;  Salmon  in  Diet, 
of  Christian  Biography;  Zahn,  Gesch.  d.  NT  Kanons,  i.  849  flf., 
Forschungen,  vi.  109  ff. ;  Hamack,  Chronologie,  L  658  IT. ; 
lieimboch  in  PREi  xiv.  642  AT. ;  Abbott,  EBi  ii.  1809 ff.,  also  The 
Oracles  ascribed  to  Matthew  by  Papias  of  Hierapolis  (1894), 
and  A.  Wright's  review  in  Some  NT  Problems  (1898),  p.  266 ; 
R.  W.  Dale,  Liting  Christ  and  the  Four  GospelsT^\  ii.  277-306. 

Vernon  Bartlet. 
PARABLE.— 1.  Definition  and  Classification.— 

The  word  *  parable  *  is  an  oft-recurring  one  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels,  appearing  altogether  48  times. 
Otherwise  it  is  found  in  the  NT  only  in  He  9»  1P» 
(RV),  where  it  has  the  meaning  of    *  type '  or 

*  symbol '  ( AV  *  figure  *).  The  Evangelists  use  of 
it  suggests  that  for  them  it  was  a  technical  term 
designating  a  certain  form  of  discourse  or  method  of 
teaching,  and  they  report  Jesus  as  employing  it  in 
like  manner.  It  is  always  introduced  as  something 
well  known,  and  nowhere  defined.  The  readers 
are  assumed  to  be  as  familiar  Avith  it  as  are  the 
writ-ers.  This  occasions  no  surprise,  for  we  know 
that  the  term  had  long  been  current  in  the  circle 
to  which  the  Evangelists  belonged,  api>earing,  as  it 
does,  often  in  the  LXX.  The  connexion  between 
the  NT  usage  and  that  of  the  LXX  is  expressly 

Jointed  out  by  St.  Matthew  (13**),  who  sees  in 
esus*  use  of  parables  the  fulfilment  of  Ps  78*. 
In  the  LXa  irapa/3oXi^  serves  frequently,  though 
not  uniformly,  to  tr.  the  Heb.  mdmal  ('?5'9).  The 
practice  is  sufficiently  constant  to  warrant  the 
assumption  that  it  had  much  the  same  range  of 
meaning.  But,  accei)ting  this  as  true,  we  have 
made  little  progress  in  determining  the  exact  sig- 
nificance of  irapa^oM},  for  as  yet  agreement  has  not 
been  attained  with  reference  to  the  delinition  of 
the  Semitic  original  ('?rD,  Aram.  j<'?no).  By  some 
scholars  the  root  is  thought  to  mean  primarily  to 
represent  or  stand  for  sonicthinrf  (so  Fleischer ;  cf. 
Franz  Delitzsch,  Covi.  zu  Frov.,  Leipzig,  1873, 
p.  43  f.;  Gesenius-Buhl,  HWB  ;  Bugge,  Die  Haupt- 
jParabeln,  i.  20  f . ) ;  while  others,  foflowing  a  difter- 
ent  line  of  derivation,  make  the  conception  of 
likeness  or  resemblance  to  be  fundamental  (Konig 
in  Hastings'/)^  iii.  p.  661 ;  cf.  JUlicher,  Die  Glcich- 
nisreden  Jesu,  i.  p.  36  f . ).  An  examination  of  the 
OT  makes  it  evident  that  Hebrew  writers  employed 
the  term  in  the  broadest  and  most  inclusive  way. 
Allegory,  similitude,  parable,  proverb,  i)aradox, 
type,  and  even  riddle  could  be  so  designated. 
Jiilicher  concludes  {op.  cit.  i.  p.  37)  that  the  most 
that  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  definition  is  to  say 
that  in  the  OT  nidshdl  is  a  discourse  expressing  or 
implying  comparison.  The  limitations  thus  sug- 
gested are,  that  it  be  a  complet-e  statement  and  not 
merely  a  word  or  phrase,  and  that  it  employ  or 
rest  on  comparison. 

The  modem  understanding  of  the  word  *  parable ' 
has  not  as  yet  become  well  defined.  One  naturallj- 
expects  this  to  follow  the  Greek  conception,  but  in 
many  definitions  one  finds  a  considerable  infusion 
of  the  Semitic  point  of  view.     xapa^oXi)  (from  irapd 

*  beside,'  and  /SdXXetv  *  to  throw  or  cast')  signifies 
literally  a  placina  beside,  and  in  ancient  rlietoric 
designates  an  illustration  or  comparison.  The 
fundamental  idea  is  thus  in  agreement  with  that 
which  is  found  by  some  in  the  Heb.  mdsJidl. 
Aristotle  classes  parable  and  fable   together   as 
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means  of  indirect  proof,  more  convenient  and  easier 
to  use  than  historical  example  for  one  who  b  able 
to  detect  resemblances,  but  less  effective. 

That  the  Synoptists  should  entertain  this  nar- 
rower and  more  definite  view  of  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  is  not  to  be  anticipated.  One  expects  to 
find  in  them  rather  the  wider  and  more  indefinite 
application  of  Semitic  authors,  and  in  this  one  is 
not  disappointed.  Proverb  (Lk  4^),  paradox  (Mk 
7"),  similitude  (4**),  allegory  (4"),  ancl  example  or 
illustrative  instance  (Lk  12^')  are  so  named.  The 
word  appears  with  sufficient  frequency  to  make 
evident  its  M'ide  application.  This  does  not  prove, 
of  course,  that  in  the  NT  it  has  a  meaning  identi- 
cal >\ith  that  which  it  bears  in  the  OT.  It  is 
JUlicher's  view  that  a  new  element  entered  in 
during  the  period  of  the  Jewish-Hellenistic  litera- 
ture. Besides  being  a  complete  thought  and  ex- 
pressing or  implying  comparison,  the  parable  is 
now  understood  to  veil  a  hidden  meaning.  The 
real  teaching  is  not  in  what  the  words  seem  to  say, 
but  in  their  deeper  import.  We  shall  have  occasion 
to  return  to  this  topic  after  reviewing  the  range  of 
the  parabolic  material. 

It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  the  Synoptists  have 
prefixed  a  title  to  all  the  sections  that  they 
regarded  as  xapafioXai.  On  the  contrary,  they  have 
done  so  only  incidentally  as  occasion  required, 
since  they  had  no  particular  interest  in  rhetorical 
categories.  In  Mk.  the  word  ira/xz/3oXi^  is  found  13 
times,  with  reference  to  6  different  sections;  17 
times  in  Mt.,  with  reference  to  12  sections;  and 
18  times  in  Lk.,  with  reference  to  13  sections.  It 
is  not  used  in  Jn.,  but  irapoifjUa  occurs  with  much 
the  same  meaning.  Deducting  parallels,  there  are 
20  passages  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  that  are  spoken 
of  as  parables.  How  far  short  this  comes  of  full 
enumeration  is  made  evident  by  noting  the  number 
of  parables  recognized  by  mooem  expositors :  e.g. 
van  Koetsveld,  79  (includinj^  *ln.);  Bugjge,  71; 
AVeinel,  59;  Jiilicher,  53;  Heinrici,  39;  Lisco,  37; 
Bruce,  33,  and  8  parable  [^emis. 

This  divergence  of  opinion  makes  it  evident  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  precise  extent  of 
the  parabolic  material.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  discover 
a  satisfactory  principle  for  classifying  it.  This  has 
been  attempted  from  various  points  of  view.  Some 
have  sought  to  make  the  truth  taught  a  standard 
-for  groupmg.  So  Bruce  distinguishes  (1)  Theoretic 
parables,  or  those  embodying  a  general  teaching 
regarding  the  Kingdom  of  God ;  (2)  the  parables  of 
Grace;  (3)  the  parables  of  Judgment.  Others 
have  made  the  realm  from  which  the  illustration 
was  taken  the  criterion  of  division.  More  satis- 
factory results  are  obtained  by  paying  heed  to  the 
form  of  the  parable,  that  is,  to  tlie  character  of  the 
illustration  and  the  manner  of  its  introduction. 
From  this  point  of  view  a  large  portion  of  the 
material  falls  within  one  general  division.  To  this 
belong  all  the  sections  in  which  a  spiritual  or  moral 
truth  is  established  or  enforced  by  the  use  of  an 
express  or  implicit  comparison.  An  appeal  is  made 
to  common  experience,  to  what  is  recognized  and 
accepted  by  all,  in  support  of  less  evident  truths 
pertaining  to  a  higher  realm.  The  tacit  assump- 
tion is  that  the  same  laws  are  valid  for  moral  and 
relinous  as  for  daily  practical  life.  If  assent  is 
jrielded  without  hesitation  in  the  one  case,  it  can- 
not be  withheld  in  the  other. 

At  times  the  comparison  is  expressly  made  by 
some  formula,  or  by  some  word  or  particle  {e.g. 
^lUKW,  Cxnrep,  or  Cn).  Attention  is  m  this  way 
directed  to  tlie  resemblance  between  two  distinct 
relationships.  The  writer  makes  his  readers  aware 
that  a  concrete  experience  is  being  used  to  teach 
some  moral  or  spiritual  lesson.  Parables  of  this 
kind  have  been  happily  called  Bimilitudes.  The 
fMUBsage  regarding  the  Fig-tree,  found  in  all  the 


Gospels  (Mk  13»'-,  Mt  24«'%  Lk  21»«-),  and  desig- 
nated  in  them  all  as  a  parable,  is  a  good  example. 
*  Now  from  the  fig-tree  learn  her  parable :  when 
her  branch  is  now  become  tender  and  putteth  fortli 
its  leaves,  ye  know  that  the  summer  is  nigh  ;  even 
so  ye  also,  when  ^e  see  these  things  coming  to 
pass,  know  that  it  is  nigh,  even  at  the  doors.'  All 
the  dwellers  in  Palestine  knew  that  the  bursting 
buds  and  tender  shoots  of  the  fig-tree  gave  unmis- 
takable indication  that  summer  was  at liand.  The 
application  is  that  the  nearness  of  the  Parousia 
can  with  equal  certainty  be  inferred  from  the  signs 
that  immediately  precede  its  coming.  There  is 
here  no  thought  of  the  resemblance  of  details,  as, 
for  example,  between  summer  and  the  Parousia; 
but  in  both  instcuices  it  is  pointed  out  that  with 
equal  certainty,  from  the  signs  of  the  coming,  tlie 
nearness  of  the  coming  itself  can  be  inferred.  The 
likeness  is  one  of  relationships  and  not  of  details. 
In  the  pair  of  parables  of  the  Hidden  Treasure  and 
the  Pearl  of  Great  Price  we  have  two  illustrations 
of  like  character  to  enforce  the  one  truth,  that  to 
gain  a  possession  of  greatest  value  no  sacrifice  is 
too  great.  The  Synoptic  records  afford  evidence 
that  not  infrequently  Jesus  thus  employed  a  double 
illustration.  The  attempt  to  discover  resemblances 
between  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  and  the  treasure 
or  the  pearl  may  be  homiletically  admissible,  but 
it  is  exegetically^  beside  the  mark.  Equally  irrele- 
vant are  the  ethical  discussions  regaroing  the  con- 
duct of  the  man  who  found  the  treasure.  Jesus 
no  more  approves  the  quality  of  his  act  than  He 
does  that  of  the  younger  brother,  or  that  of  the 
unjust  steward. 

The  following  inferences  regarding  the  character 
of  a  Similitude  are  possible  in  view  of  what  has 
been  said  :  (1)  Fundamentally  it  is  a  comparison. 
Often  this  is  expressly  indicated,  as  above.  (2)  It 
is  a  comparison  of  relationships  and  not  of  details. 
There  may  chance  to  be  some  suggestive  resem- 
blance in  aetails,  but  this  is  immaterial  to  the  real 
purpose  of  the  illustration.  (3)  In  each  Similitude 
there  is  one  main  comparison  and  one  application, 
one  truth  that  is  unfolded.  (4)  Since  there  are 
two  parts,  the  statement  needing  proof  and  the 
illustration  supplying  this,  it  is  wrong,  as  is  often 
done,  to  speak  of  tlie  illustration  alone  as  the 
Similitude.  (5)  The  purpose  of  the  Similitude  is 
manifestly  to  elucidate  or  to  prove,  to  win  assent 
for  what  is  unfamiliar  by  an  appeal  to  what  is  well 
known. 

A  group  of  paasaffes  of  lesser  extent  than  the  one  Just  con- 
sidered makes  a  like  use  of  sayings  which  were  apfKirently 
proverbiaL  Lk  4^  is  an  instance  of  this :  '  And  he  said  unto 
them,  Doubtless  ye  \^-i]l  say  unto  me  this  parable,  Physician, 
heal  thyself :  whatsoever  we  have  heard  done  at  Capernaum, 
do  also  here  in  thine  own  country.'  Jesuflf  '^onduct  us  likened 
to  that  of  the  physician  in  Question.  The  proverb  by  itself  does 
not  constitute  the  parable,  out  the  proverb  used  as  an  illustra- 
tion. Since  such  proverbs  are  the  concise  and  pointed  formu- 
lations of  the  truths  of  conunon  experience,  we  need  not 
differentiate  these  parables  from  those  last  discussed — no 
further,  at  least,  than  to  make  them  a  subdivision  of  the 
Similitudes.  Besides  the  passage  quoted,  others,  such  as  Mt 
6"b.  034  (Lk  1619)  1614  (Lk  6»)  24M  (Lk  17S7),  Mk  2n  (Mt  9l2f , 
Lk  S^if-X  would  be  included. 

Often  the  illustration  from  experience  is  not 
stated  as  a  general  inference,  recognized  always 
and  by  all,  but  is  embodied  in  the  form  of  a 
specific  incident,  in  what  was  done  by  some  i)er- 
son  or  persons,  or  in  what  happened  to  t  hem.  Thus 
Lk  16""**  begins,  *  A  certain  man  had  two  sons,' 
and  Mk  4'**  *  Behold,  the  sower  went  forth  to  sow.' 
In  purpose  and  in  the  way  the  illustration  is  em- 
ployed there  is  close  resemblance  between  this 
group  and  the  Similitudes.  The  difference  is 
mainly  in  the  definiteness  of  the  experience. 
Here  it  is  presented  as  a  single  occurrence.  It 
may  still  be,  and  no  doubt  usually  is,  wholly  im- 
aginary. All  that  is  required  is  a  degree  of  natu- 
ralness  and    probability   sufficient    to    command 
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unhesitating  assent.  Such  a  story,  formed  by  the 
imagination  from  the  material  of  actual  experi- 
ence, mi^ht  be  classed  as  a  Fable,  had  not  this 
name  gained  in  the  course  of  time  a  restricted 
meaning.  By  many  writers  it  is  looked  upon  as 
applicable  only  to  the  small  group  of  animal  fables 
in  which  the  main  actors  are  animals  or  inanimate 
objects.  Since  such  stories  often  serve  merely  to 
entertain  or  to  teach  worldly  prudence  and  dis- 
cretion, the  difference  between  parable  and  fable 
is  made  by  some  to  consist  in  the  kind  of  truth 
enforced.  The  latter  is  restricted  to  the  lower 
realm  of  worldly  knowledge,  while  the  former  is 
assigned  to  the  service  of  the  higher  truths  of 
momlity  and  religion.  We  need  not  further  dis- 
cuss the  distinction,  because  fable  has  become  ex- 
clusively associated  in  most  minds  with  the  type  of 
teaching  attributed  to  iEsop.  To  connect  it  with 
any  of  the  discourses  of  Jesus  would  occasion  mis- 
understanding. Julicher's  proposal  is  to  retain  for 
this  group  the  name  Parable  in  its  narrower  mean- 
ing. Until  a  better  designation  is  found,  it  will  be 
well  to  accept  this. 

The  Gospel  of  Lk.  contains  at  least  four  sections 
differing  in  character  from  any  previously  con- 
sidered. They  have  the.  narrative  form,  but  the 
illustration  is  taken,  not  from  a  different  realm, 
but  from  that  to  which  the  truth  under  discussion 
belongs.  A  specific  instance  wherein  this  is  ex- 
emplified is  recited  to  win  the  approval  or  call 
forth  the  disapprobation  of  the  hearer.  The  ap- 
plication is  made,  not  through  analogy,  not  by 
some  word  expressing  likeness  or  resemolance,  but 
by  simple  affirmation  :  ' So  is  it '  or  'so  should  it 
not  be.*  The  Good  Samaritan  (Lk  10»-''),  the 
Foolish  Rich  Man  (12"-»),  the  Rich  Man  and 
Lazarus  (16*^^^),  and  the  Pharisee  and  the  Pub- 
lican (18*'**)  belong  to  this  group.  Possibly,  as 
Heinrici  suggests  [PRE^,  vi.  692),  we  ought  also 
to  add  the  accounts  of  the  Importunate  Friend 
(iV^)i  and  the  Unjust  Judge  (18^"^),  since  the 
lesson  is  gained  in  these  instances  by  reasoning 
a  minori  ad  mapis.  It  is  often  difficult,  as  here, 
to  determine  to  which  division  a  given  section  may 
be  most  properly  assigned.  Compaxison  enters 
into  this  class  only  through  the  demand  made 
upon  the  listener  to  test  his  life  and  conduct  hy 
that  depicted  in  the  story.  The  abstract  truth  is 
commended  to  him  in  concrete  form.  We  might 
call  such  illustrations,  which  stand  apart  from 
the  groups  previously  enumerated,  Narrative  Ex- 
amples^ or  perhaps  it  will  be  better  to  term  them, 
with  Jiilicher,  Illustrative  Instances. 

On  the  basis  of  the  reference  in  Mk  7"  (Mt  15'*) 
it  has  been  proposed  (cf.  Bugge,  ap.  cit.  i.  pp.  69, 
15,  and  16)  to  regard  the  Paradox  as  a  class  of 
parable.  That  the  name  might  be  so  applied 
may,  in  the  light  of  Semitic  usage,  be  assumed  as 
prooable,  though  there  is  wide  difference  of  view 
regarding  this  particular  passage  in  Mk.  and  Mt. 
Expositors  have  not,  however,  generally  made 
paradoxes  a  distinct  group  in  their  treatment  of 
the  parables. 

It  now  remains  to  ask  whether  there  is  anotlier 
class  of  passages  that  should  be  brought  together 
under  the  head  of  Allegory.  This  (question  has 
recently  been  much  discussed,  and  opinion  is  still 
widely  divided.  It  is  variously  affirmed  that,  even 
according  to  the  SynoptLsts,  Jesus  never  spoke  in 
allegories  (Weinel,  Die  Glcichnisse  Jesii,  p.  30) ;  or 
that  He  is  mistakenly  reported  by  them  as  so 
doing  (Jiilicher,  op.  cit.  i.  61  tt".  etc.) ;  or  that  He 
did  make  use  of  allegories,  and  is  correctly  re- 
ported in  this  respect  (Bugge,  op.  cit.  i.  40  ff.  etc. ). 
Allegory  (dWiryop^a,  iWrjyopciv)  comes  from  AXXo, 
*  other,  *  something  else,'  and  d-yoptiJet*',  *  to  speak.' 
The  word  occurs  as  a  substantive  nowhere  in  the 
NT  or  in  Biblical  Greek,  nor  does  the  verb  appear 


except  in  Gal  4^,  where  St.  Paul  makes  use  of  the 
participle  d-XKityopoi^tievoi,  It  is  a  mode  of  speech 
whereby  one  thing  is  ostensibly  described  or  nar- 
rated, while  the  primary  reference  is  to  something 
very  different.  It  is  thus  closely  akin  to  the  meta- 
phor (wh.  see),  differing  from  it  in  consisting  not 
of  a  single  word  or  concept,  but  of  a  series  of  con- 
cepts belonging  to  the  same  realm,  and  so  related 
as  to  form  together  a  continuous  and  intelligible 
narrative.  Since  the  several  details  are  intro- 
duced, not  because  they  are  the  component  parts 
of  a  vivid  and  artistic  picture,  but  because  of  their 
suitability  to  portray  the  desired  meaning,  the 
best  of  allegories  are  marked  by  some  degree  of 
artificiality  and  incongruity.  The  attentive  lis- 
tener is  made  aware  that  the  storv  is  being  told  to 
convey  some  deeper  meaning  and  not  for  its  own 
sake.  Often  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to  de- 
termine what  this  is  until  the  allegory  has  been 
wholly  or  in  part  interpreted.  In  other  instances 
the  setting  in  which  it  occurs  may  afford  the  needed 
clue.  To  understand  it  fully,  he  must  be  able  to 
translate  the  terms  one  by  one  and  read  their 
hidden  meaning.  Naturally  no  one  but  the  framer 
of  the  allegory  can  be  his  infallible  guide  in  this. 
In  the  similitude  and  parable  we  do  not  feel  the 
need  of  seeking  for  any  meaning  beyond  that  which 
the  words  usu^y  bear,  whereas  in  the  allegory  the 
deeper,  hidden  significance  is  of  first  importance. 
Are  there  sections  in  the  Gospels  of  which  this  is 
true  ?  It  seems  to  be,  to  some  degree,  in  at  least 
five.  Three  are  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  namely, 
the  accounts  of  the  Sower  (Mk  4»-»-  "*»,  Mt  13*-*- 
i8-»,  Lk  8»-«- 1^-"),  of  the  Wicked  Husbandmen  (Mk 
12i-i»,  Mt  21»-*»,  Lk  20»-"),  and  of  tlie  Tares  (Mt 
1334-so.  86-43) .  gjid  two  are  from  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
the  Door  of  the  Sheepfold  (Jn  10*-"),  and  the  Vine 
and  the  Branches  (15'*^).  In  each  of  these,  except 
the  Wicked  Husbandmen,  an  allegorical  interpre- 
tation is  expressly  added,  while  in  this  latter  the 
setting,  the  comments,  as  well  as  the  character  of 
the  narration,  suggest  an  allegory.  According  to 
the  definition  given  above,  none  of  the  five  pas- 
sages can  be  regarded  as  a  perfect  and  fully  de- 
veloped allegory,  because  each  has  unimportant 
details  that  are  not,  and  clearly  were  not  intended 
to  be,  interpreted.  They  are  introduced  as  natural 
parts  of  the  picture,  without  reference  to  a  hidden 
meaning.  For  instance,  in  the  Sower  no  deeper 
meaning  attaches  to  the  way,  the  thirty,  sixty,  and 
hundredfold,  as  would  be  the  case  in  a  carefully 
developed  allegory.  The  Wicked  Husbandmen  and 
the  Tares  are  better  examples  of  allegory  ;  but 
even  in  these  there  are  several  features  without 
allegorical  significance.  The  passages  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  differ  quite  markedly  from  those  in  the 
Synoptics.  The  literal  ana  the  figurative  are 
blended  in  such  an  unusual  way  that  it  has 
not  been  possible  for  commentators  to  agree  in 
their  classification.  In  ch.  10,  following  the  first 
interpretation  (vv.''-*®)  comes  a  second  (vv.****^), 
which  seems  to  presuppose  a  closely  related  but 
really  different  allegory.  Or  we  can  regard  these 
last  verses  as  a  new  allegory  with  continuous  in- 
terpretation. The  discourse  of  ch.  15  is  of  exactly 
the  same  type  ;  parallel  to  *  I  am  the  good  shep- 
herd '  we  there  have  *  I  am  the  true  vine.'  Besides 
lacking  the  unity  that  usually  marks  the  allegory, 
these  Johannine  sections  contain  many  terms  that 
have  no  significance  beyond  that  belonging  to 
them  in  ordinary  speech.  It  seems,  nevertheless, 
more  correct  to  class  them  as  allegories  than  to 
call  them  parables  with  an  allegorical  interpreta- 
tion, or  collections  of  related  metaphors. 

In  addition  to  these  )>a88a(re8  there  are  nunieroufl  othom 
where  little  doubt  can  exist  that  the  Evangelists  understood 
some  details  allegorically,  for  they  suggest,  even  if  they  do  not 
gfive,  such  an  interpretation.  By  way  of  illustration  the  refer- 
ence to  the  whole  and  the  sick  (Mk  2^7)  nmy  be  cited,  so  also 
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(hi  taking  away  ol  the  bridtgnxini  (!"),  ind  the  blintl  who 
laid  th*  blind  (ilt  IB'*,  Lk  6»).  Julicher  naintijn.  UuC  the/ 
looked  on  kU  jwrabiefl  ai  Kliefforice,  They  b&ve  giveu,  it  m 
true,  law  lUcgnrksl  inWnnUUaiu,  Bud  hive  not  otlen  Indi- 
cated Uut  the;  felt  nch  ^eatuieat  neceeibn,  but  liHt  it  only 
becune  Oait  ptactka  la  not  In  nocoul  with  their  tbeorv. 
Vrbenmrer  UMrreOeattM  (hey  do  in  Hk  *MH>.  »*•  [Mt  1IH"»- 
>»-,  U  B^»>,  theT  think  ot  penblei  H  ahnn  i-eOlis  a  hidden 
dmwiIm,  «m  hud  lo  be  undentood  aad  JnUUhdU*  to  the  dli- 
efpiee  toemielvcm  oslj  after  Intvrpretatioo.  Ail  coDception. 
M  WM  atatcd  aboi^  ii  not  hakt  to  bs  thrir  own  cRatlon.  but  \a 
thought  to  he  one  that  oame  to  them  from  'Uie  a^  ot  the 
Jnrlah-Bellenlitia  lllnatare.  It  wai  U»  product  oF  acribal 
BcCiiit;.  8uch  an  eiplanation  <a  open  to  aerlona  qacstkui.  It 
mu  be  doubted  whether  exlatlnc  evidence  provea  that  the 
BoHon  et  mytlay  belimKed  M  eictndvel]'  lo  tfda  later  period. 
It  la  tone  that  with  the  decadenca  of  propbecj  men  looked  lor 
the  DUMaga  of  Ood  in  what  had  been  aald  rather  than  In  what 
«aa  belns  mid,  and  that  the  aUegnlDal  method  ol  txrtM"  "'u 
MatdDOulv  cumvBled.  It  mav  alao  be  [me  that  the  OoapeU 
'-"—■a  that,  at  the  U»e  when  the  EvugaUat* ■-    ■■■- 
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■  ii  not  atterted. 

la  for  the  Church 

._ .  ra  and  the  InteirreCcn  of  later  generatlona.    I^om  poet- 

ApoataUa  d»a  even  d«wD  to  tb«  praaeet  the  prevailing  method 

m  wenBiIa  baa  been  allegorical.    (On  Ita  prevaioDce  In  AleiL- 

aodiian  and  hlatjnian  dtelei  beftra  and  after  Chriit, 


m  ban  allegorical. 

rw™tini»i.  dtdtm  ... 

Haattngi*  DB,  art.  '  AUegorj-,*  L  p.  H).  Repreaentatlrea  (i.g. 
CblTanatOBi,  Calrhi,  Hddonataa)  of  louDder  interpretation 
have  not  been  allo^ilher  wanting,  but  tbey  bxv  been  llttlr 


THHtnd  many  and  eonlUctlng  InUiprelation*,  The  judge  of 
U  lA  lor  eiample,  aooordlnK  to  aome  Oanda  lor  God,  and 
aoooHung  to  oUieta  lor  the  deiiL  Elaewben  renlti  are  no  lees 
inaaagraaua(a.|r.lttM>,Lhljn;  Ilt»"t.  Lkli»C;  Lk  U^ 
So  BTeat  «u  the  oontiadkitkin.  that  in  the  17th  cent,  the  tbc^i 
waa  propoaed  that  parablea  ihould  not  be  uaed  u  a  aoarce  Dl 
doctrine,  but  oalt  to  IDuatrmte  and  oonflrm  what  waa  other- 
wiaa  ratahHibfrt  ('theolnla  parabolica  nan  tat  argumenladva.' 
ef.  jaUdwr,  gp.  nt  L  p.  XTTl  The  form  nl  the  diadplea'  quH- 
tlon  Ofk  «IM,  ct.  *>-  >4  might  at  Irrt  hicline  ua  to  agree  that 
"la  Church  Fathera  were  hut  loUowtng;  Um  Bynoptlata,  were  It 


the  Church  Fathera.wi 

not  that  Bo  nanrpaiablee  are  recorde 
that  they  need  Inteipfetatlon.    Jillle 

probaUe  that  a  popular  leailier,  who  __, 

—y  ccnaldeiBbli  delibcnition  or  prepaiatlon,  abould 


r allegorical  apnikation  ol 

lain  anncative  detail)  of  aome  panble,  but  ilndi  little  or  nt 
evidence  M  HI*  havli»  done  ■>.  Everything  Indicate!,  rather, 
that  all  (he  paaaagn  to  wbieh  we  have  liQuded  derive  theii 
aikgohcal  featurea  and  Interpretatlona  Ironi  the  writm. 
Originally,  u  Ipoken  by  Jesui,  the  Si-nnptic  accounta  m-en 
parable*  in  the  narrower  meaning  ol  the  term, 

Thi>  extreme  pontloo  ol  Profeoor  Jiilicher  haa  been  oppoaeii 
by  many,  and  unqualifledly  approved  by  lew.  Admitting  thi 
pioelivlty  ol  Jenu'  beama,  by  reaaon  of  their  tradition),  t 

_. ,. .^  tntetpretation  to  many  delalli,  i  ■     ■  ■ 

le  increaaiivlT  done  aa  men  recalled  1 
cted  on  thev  Import  and  Bought  lo  appt 
._   ___llIioiia,  atlli  to  denv  to  Jean*  all  afii 
m  of  detail)  and  rretrlct  Him  lo  rimfde  comj 

lanted.     It  along  with  ceniparlBOn  (t-a.  Ut  t 

UM)  ICUl  {U  lOr,  U  vm  He  made  frequent  uae  of  mei 
aa  the  Ootiwla  bdhxte  (:§.  Hk  b"  11^  lUt  »»,  i-k  i» 
Hi  HfH),  and  If  Be '-'  -  - 


.-., ..     , "flS* 

X  and  If  He  eipajided  oompariaan  Into  parable,  1h  it 

itable  to  aamme  that  occaaionany  metaphor  ml^t  be 

lied  aa  to  become  virtually  an  aUegiiry!     Aa  long  aa 

^ — particLUan 


i  natural  way  to  the  enteroenent  el  the  main  Icnon,  it 
■a  soatldend  irrelevant  or  artlfldal.    Welnel  haa  poll ' 

n  laleiul,  IWW]  tint  In  Ita  paj-chologica 


itribulea  i' 


thi  panble  la  doeely  aUn  to  the  allegor]'.  It  apringa  often 
from  aoma  nggeaUre  analogy  ol  detail  which  might  well  be 
uadeBTldentin  theprogreBol  thediaeoune.  Such  an  aaaump- 
Uoa  doe*  not,  to  be  eun,  account  tor  all  the  allegoiical  featurea 
that  a  Bound  eiKeaia  will  diacova  In  the  Ooapek,  but  It  enables 

have  added  an  application  diaiinctly  allegnical,  aa,  for  example, 
Inthaaooount  ot  the  Bower.  And  if  Hewiahed  lo  addreaa  to 
b  tboughla  1  .  .     .  ,     . 


The 


[oahaiahnen,  could  they  have  been  more  auitaUy  preaenU 
ha  RaM  aerTlce  of  Jnlleher  and  of  R  Wein  before  him 
■Acbially  dlaawfltln|;  talae  methoda  of  interpretation  a 
ratahiWiUig  true,  can  birdly  receive  loo  great  rei:ognllion.  E 
paat  ertrmTBoancea  and  prnent  danger  nl  Ibeir  perpetual 
do  not  tmnbih  adequate  reaaon  for  denying  to  Jeaui  the  use 
'  parabla  no  developed  aa  u>  be  hardly  diatin^ii 
actordiiagly  ndniit  allegory  aa  a  diviai 


%  Forpoie.~\Vhy  iliil  .[ckiih  mnke  um  of  par- 
abtea  !  ft  would  otx-ur  to  linnll)'  any  render  of  tbc 
Gospeln  to-dny  to  be  in  <loubt  a»  to  tlieir  purpose, 
vere  it  not  fur  the  statement.*!  of  tlie  Kvnuptii'trt. 
ParaUe»  linve  liecn  nBe<i  hy  t«nrlier3  of  nil  ajj-eH  to 


unfold  and  enforce  tbeir  iimtrnttion.  Was  it  other- 
wise with  Jceu»!  I.s  it  otherwine,  for  example,  in 
Hifi  tise  of  tlie  stor>-  of  the  Prodigal  Son!  The 
pafsnge  whicli  oecaaionB  the  perplexity  is  as  fol- 
Iowa:  'And  when  he  waa  alone,  tlie^  that  were 
about  hini  with  the  twelve  asked  of  him  the  par- 
ables. And  be  naid  onto  them,  Unto  you  iit  given 
the  mystery  of  the  kingdom  of  God  :  but  unto 
theiu  that  are  without,  all  thin^  are  dune  in 
[larablas :  that  [IraJ  seoing  they  iiiav  nee,  and  not 
1-erceive,  and  bearmf;  they  may  bear,  and  not 
understand  ;  lest  haply  they  should  turn  again, 
and  it  should  be  forgiven  them.  And  he  aaith  uutu 
them.  Know  ye  not  this  parable!  and  how  shall 
ye  know  all  the  parables !  .  .  .  And  with  many 
eucli  parables  spake  he  the  word  anto  Iheui,  as 
thev  were  able  to  hear  it.     And  without  a  parable 

rKo  ho  not  unto  thcni ;  bnt  jirivntel  v  to  liis  own 
;iple9  he  expounded  all  things' (Mk  i"^'"-"-", 
cf.  Mt  IS""**"-,  Lk  8"").  These  words  are  beset 
with  difficulty  from  any  jioint  of  view.  Taken  l^ 
themselves  tfiey  alBnii  tliat  parables  lead  to  the 
hardeniut.'  of  men'H  hearts,  and  were  intended  so 
to  do.  Kotwiths landing  differences  in  htatement, 
all  three  accounts  are  in  substantial  agrecnient  as 
to  this.    It  is  instinctively  felt,  however,  that  Jesus 


could  not  pMeibly  have  enterlained  a  purpose  so  at 
with  the  spirit  of  His  whole  ministry. 
forth  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  wan 


lost.  To  win,  not  to  harden  ;  to  enlichten,  i.  .  .. 
mystify,  waa  ever  His  endeavour.  Otfierwise,  why 
should  He  express  surprise  at  the  failure  of  His 
hearers  to  comprehend  His  parables?  Why  should 
He  exhort  them  to  hear!  Can  we  think  that  He 
would  mock  ut  their  helplessness?  Why  should 
He  speak  to  His  own  disciples  as  well  as  to  the 
multitude  in  parables  which  they  could  not  nniler- 
atand  without  interpretation!  Does  not  the  jiar- 
able  of  the  Sower,  to  which  tliese  words  are  joined, 
imply  an  understanding  on  the  part  of  all  classes, 
even  though  all  do  not  alike  heed  and  prolit  by 
whatiah^rd!  It  is  evident  that  the  statenients 
cannot  be  attributed  to  Jesus  in  their  most  obvious 
meaning.  While  this  is  generally  conceded,  there 
is  disagreement  as  to  how  they  are  to  be  quali&ed 
and  the  extent  to  which  Ibis  ^'hould  be  done.  A 
few  have  resorted  to  text  emendation  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  difficulties,  but  most  have  preferred 
to  keep  the  form  and  seek  for  a  new  int«.'r|>Teljition. 
Some  expositoni  suppose  that  the  truths  needful  for 
salvation  were  not  presented  after  this  manner, 
but  in  a  way  intelli^ble  to  all.  What  is  here  sud 
refers  only  to  parablea  dealing  with  the  mysteries 
of  the  nature  of  the  Klnraiom  of  heaven,  or  the 
one  mj'stety  of  its  (p'odoal  development.  Ur  this 
reference  is  limited  to  the  parables  of  this  chapter, 
or  to  the  parables  of  Judgnient.  Snch  teaching, 
l«ing  suited  only  to  those  wlio  are  already  disci|>le»i, 
is  so  conveyed  that  they  alone  receive  it,  while 
•>ut«idera  hear  without  understanding.  The  im- 
probability and  unnaturalnesa  of  such  a  supposition 
are  too  apparent  lo  need  refutation.  The  harshnei's 
of  the  view  is  softened  by  assuming  that  the  un- 
receptive  and  unworthy  multitude  already  stood 
self -condemned  bccauso  of  their  rejection  of  the 
met«age  of  salvation.     Teaching  in  parables  in 

Cart  of  their  just  punbhment,  nnd  serves  also  to 
eep  the  door  open  for  those  who  may  lM.'<-ume 
receptive.  Another  way  of  removing  Ibc  hanihnesi) 
is  to  say  that  Ihe  parable,  while  exei^uting  (imi's 
jnilgnient,  was  at  the  same  time  a  merciful  pro- 
vision, [ireventing  an  increo.'-e  of  ;;uLlt.  Had  tlie 
unreceptive  understood  what  wnn  taught  in  Ihese 
"  irablea  regarding  Jesus  and  themselves,  or  bad  it 
^n  spoken  oiienly,  tliey  would  have  nddciL  Ut 
cxiHting  sins  those  of  bate  and  blasphemy,  and 
fallen  into  a  |iawion,  making  all  hearing  inipoaaible 
for  themselves  and  others. 
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A  different  explanation  is  proposed  by  those  who 
see  here  the  enunciation  of  a  pedagogical  purpose. 
No  class  of  hearers,  not  even  the  disciples,  can 
understand  the  trutli  so  presented,  but  the  recep- 
tive will  reveal  themselves  by  their  questions  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  parable,  while  tlie  unrecep- 
tive  remain  indifferent,  and  thereby  make  clear  the 
hopelessness  of  their  condition.  Plain  speech  would 
have  been  equally  unintelligible  to  such  hearers, 
whereas  the  parable  was  calculated  to  quicken  in 
them  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  if  anything  could.  This, 
again,  is  a  very  improbable  supposition.  Another 
interpretation  sees  in  these  words  a  reference  not 
to  intellectual  comprehension,  but  to  the  inner 
spiritual  appropriation  of  the  truth  set  forth. 
Jesus  seeks  for  this  on  the  part  of  all,  but  finds  it 
wanting  in  those  who  were  dulled  and  hardened  in 
their  short-sighted  self-righteousness  and  super- 
ficial self-satisfaction.  Their  hearing  is  as  though 
they  heard  not.  The  parables  are  thus  a  smnmons 
to  the  conscience  of  tne  hearer,  and  bring  about 
a  separation  between  the  receptive  and  the  unre- 
ceptive. 

Professor  Jiilicher,  together  with  other  recent 
writers,  accepts  the  verses  in  their  most  obvious 
meaning,  but  assigns  them  to  the  Evangelists. 
When  Jesus'  words  were  collected  after  His  death, 
the  large  proportion  of  parabolic  material  attracted 
attention.  An  explanation  was  sought,  and  it  was 
found  in  the  character  of  those  to  whom  the  par- 
ables were  addressed,  and  in  their  attitude  toward 
Jesus.  The  multitude  had  not  accepted  Him  as 
the  Messiah.  What  had  happened  must  have 
been  in  accord  with  the  Divine  plan.  This  plan 
had  been  fulfilled  through  the  use  of  paraoles. 
Paul's  teaching  in  Ro  9-11  is  here  applied  by  the 
Evangelists  to  the  history  of  Jesus.  J.  Weiss, 
indeea,  holds  that  Mk.  was  acquainted  with 
Romans,  and  followed  St.  Paul  {Die  Schriften  des 
NT,  i.  p.  101).  Whatever  may  be  thought  as  to 
the  dependence,  the  likeness  of  conception  is  ob- 
vious. 

This  explanation  has  in  its  favour  a  full  and 
frank  recognition  of  the  difficulty  as  well  as  the 
avoidance  of  forced  and  unnatural  interpretation. 
Many  who  think  that  the  passage  goes  back  to 
Jesus  admit  that  the  Evangelists  in  their  report 
have  been  in  some  measure  influenced  by  the  Hos- 
tility and  opposition  of  unbelieving  Israel,  so  pro- 
nounced at  the  time  when  they  wrote.  The 
explanation  gains  added  support  from  the  fact 
that  the  existing  difficulty  is  not  confined  to  the 
words  of  Jesus,  out  is  occasioned  in  part  by  the 
appended  comments  of  the  Evangelists.  Still,  it 
cannot  yet  lay  just  claim  to  the  validity  of  a 
demonstration.  That  the  Evangelists  should  feel 
the  need  of  accounting  for  the  large  proportion  of 
parabolic  material  in  Jesus'  teaching  is  not  obvious. 
The  proportion  in  Mk.,  with  whom  we  have  pri- 
marily to  do,  is  not  striking.  We  should  neea  to 
postulate,  what  many  deny,  his  acx^uaintance  with 
the  Logia.  Again,  if  the  Evangelists  evolved  this 
whole  conception,  it  is  certainly  strange  that  they 
should  make  so  little  use  of  it.  Writers  are  not 
wont  thus  to  forget  or  neglect  their  own  pet 
hypotheses,  as  Mk.  apparently  did,  even  in  the 
course  of  cli.  4.  Coula  lie  fail  to  notice,  too,  how 
his  theory  was  contradicted  by  the  readiness 
with  which  Jesus'  hearers  understood  tlie  account 
of  the  Wicked  Husbandmen?  Witli  all  their 
freedom  in  transmitting  Jesus'  words,  is  it  prob- 
able that  the  writers  would  venture  upon  an 
entirely  new  creation  of  this  kind  at  so  late  a 
date? 

There  is  greater  likelihood  that  we  have  to  do 
in  this  passage  witli  a  saying  of  Jesus  that,  in  the 
course  of  time,  has  been  modified,  or  received  a 
false  emphasis.    At  what  stage  of  the  development 


of  the  Gospels  the  change  took  place  we  cannot  be 
certain.  The  lack  of  responsiveness  on  the  part  of 
His  hearers  and  the  growing  opposition  of  which 
we  learn  in  the  Gospels,  may  have  caused  Jesus  to 
apply  to  His  ministry  the  words  of  the  prophet 
Isaiah  (6^).  The  outcome  of  His  mission  might 
appear,  on  first  thought,  to  be  a  repetition  of  tliis 
experience ;  but  a  deeper  insight  revealed  as  true 
what  the  pai-ables  of  this  chapter  (Mk  4)  teach. 
The  despair  of  the  prophet's  words  receives  its 
answer.  That  it  was  the  Evangelists  who  first 
brought  this  OT  quotation  into  such  connexion 
can  he  doubted,  though  we  can  no  longer  be  certain 
of  its  exact  application,  and  though  the  text  does 
not  seem  here  to  be  in  order.  If  Jesus  used  the 
words  ironically,  they  might  be  cherished  by  the 
Christians  of  the  later  days  of  conflict  as  a  state- 
ment of  the  Divine  purpose.  There  is,  in  any  case, 
too  much  contradictory  evidence  to  admit  of  our 
receiving  them  as  the  deliberate  statement  of  Jesus' 
intention. 

8.  Inteppretation. — In  what  sense  is  it  permis- 
sible to  speak  of  the  interpretation  of  a  parable? 
If  we  mean  thereby  an  allegory,  the  need  of  trans- 
lating its  terms  into  their  equivalents  is  evident. 
This  will  be  re<juired  by  the  hearer  in  more  or  less 
fulness,  accordmg  to  circumstances.  The  state- 
ments of  the  Synoptists  (Mk  4»»-"-»-«||)  are  then 
comprehensible  so  far  as  they  may  refer  to  alle- 
gories, but  can  the  same  be  claimea  if  the  remain- 
ing parabolic  material  is  likewise  included?  By 
some  it  is  said  that  it  can  be  for  the  narrative 
parables,  or  parables  in  the  restricted  meaning  of 
the  term.  Similitude  and  Illustrative  Instance  are 
excepted,  as  necessarily  clear  from  the  way  in  which 
they  are  introduced,  but  narrative  parables,  being 
complete  and  independent  accounts,  require  inter- 
pretation. The  hearer  is  as  little  aware  of  their 
real  significance  as  was  David  when  listening  to 
Nathan's  story  of  the  poor  man  and  his  lamb  (2  S 
12iff.).  This  view  evidently  represents  Jesus  as  wont 
to  relate  incidents  that  had  no  apparent  connexion 
>vith  what  was  being  said  or  done,  and  then  to  add  an 
application,  as  the  moral  is  appended  to  the  fable. 
One,  for  instance,  who  heard  about  the  Treasure 
in  the  field  (Mt  13**),  or  the  Two  Debtors  (Lk  7^*^), 
would  have  no  reason  to  think  of  the  Kingdom  of 
heaven,  or  the  duties  of  the  sons  of  the  Kingdom, 
until  it  was  demanded  by  the  application.  The 
Gospels  are  not  responsible  for  this  theory,  for 
they  do  not  give  the  impression  that  Jesus  kept 
His  hearers  in  suspense.  Either  an  explicit  state- 
ment, as  in  the  first  example,  or  the  occasion,  as 
in  the  second,  left  commonly  no  doubt  as  to  tiie 
topic  under  discussion.  Furthennore,  there  seems 
to  be  no  good  reason  for  making  such  a  distinction 
between  this  group  of  parables  and  the  Similitudes 
and  Illustrative  Examples.  Two  parts  are  here 
essential  to  constitute  a  parable,  the  illustration 
and  the  truth  illustrated.  That  the  illustration 
appears  in  a  slightly  modified  form  does  not  involve 
a  change  in  the  parable's  essential  character.  And 
can  we  suppose  that  Jesus  ever  told  the  people  one 
story,  or  a  series  of  stories,  and  withheld  all  indi- 
cation of  His  purpose?  What  could  be  expected 
to  result  therefrom  beyond  a  little  entertainment  ? 
And  even  this  would  be  of  short  duration,  unless 
the  stories  were  longer  than  most  of  our  parables. 
How  can  we  harmonize  the  fact  that  the  parables, 
as  they  now  stand,  set  forth  in  unparalleled  clear- 
ness and  beauty  the  deepest  truths  of  the  gospel, 
with  the  assumption  that  they  were  used  by  Jesus 
as  a  means  of  punishing  the  unrepentant  by  hiding 
the  truth  ? 

It  is  not  improbable  thatoftentimes  the  illustrative 
half  of  a  parable  alone  was  preserved  bj^  tradition. 
In  such  cases  we  can  speak  of  interpretation  if  we 
mean  thereby  the  discovery  of  the  original  setting 
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and  application,  whether  this  service  is  performed 
by  the  Evangelists  or  undertaken  by  their  inter- 
preters. Such  an  understanding  of  the  term  is, 
nowever,  misleading,  as  it  obviously  does  not  re- 

S resent  the  thought  of  Mk  4  and  parallels.  The 
emand  of  these  passages  is  satisfied  only  when 
we  assume  that  interpretation  means  an  unfolding 
of  details  such  as  is  provided  for  the  story  of  the 
Sower.  This  would  not  be  required  for  all  para- 
bolic material,  but  only  for  tuose  parables  that 
were  considered  to  be  allegories.  We  have  found 
above  that  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  how  many  were 
included  by  the  Synoptists  in  such  a  point  of 
vieM'.  A  pi'iori  considerations  or  ingenious  con- 
jecture cannot  decide  the  question,  but  only  the 
internal  evidence  discovered  by  detailed  exegetical 
study. 
4.  TFansmiuioii  and  Yalne.— Have  the  Evan- 

felists  rightly  understood  and  faithfully  reported 
esus'  parables?  Had  the  tradition,  upon  which 
they  were  dependent,  preserved  an  exact  recollec- 
tion of  His  wonls  and  their  application?  The 
parables  were  quite  certainly  spoken  originally  in 
Aramaic,  and  many  of  them,  after  being  preserved 
for  a  time  by  oral  tradition,  may  have  urst  been 
wTitten  do'wn  in  this  same  language.  But  even  if 
the  bulk  of  them  were  first  written  in  Greek,  we 
should,  of  course,  still  possess  them  only  in  trans- 
lation. The  possibility  of  modification  accordingly 
exists,  even  if  an  earnest  endeavour  at  historical 
accuracy,  as  we  conceive  of  it,  could  be  postulated. 
A  companson  of  the  records  of  even  the  shortest 
paraUe  appearing  in  all  the  Grospels,  or  in  two  of 
them,  reveals  many  variations,  while  the  major 
part  are  trilling,  others  may  affect  materially  the 
meaninj^  and  structure  of  the  parable.  In  the 
description  of  patchini^  the  old  garment,  for  in- 
stance (Mk  2**,  Mt  9**,  Lk  5»),  the  casual  reader 
of  the  English  notes  the  striking  variation  in  Luke. 
The  defenders  of  the  validity  of  the  several  ac- 
counts in  all  their  details  have  been  wont  to  ex- 
plain the  divergences  by  advancing  the  hypothesis 
of  the  use  of  the  same  parable  on  difrerent  occa- 
sions. In  some  parables  common  to  Mt.  and  Lk. 
such  a  view  may  be  advocate<l  ^^dth  a  show  of 
reason,  but  when  these  two  Gospels  are  following 
Mk.  it  has  little  supi>ort.  There  are  parables, 
fardiermore,  like  the  one  just  noted  and  the  Sower 
and  the  Wicked  Hasbandmen,  that  are  spoken 
under  conditions  and  with  applications  so  much 
alike  and  at  the  same  time  so  peculiar  as  to  ex- 
clude any  thought  of  repetition.  The  differences 
in  the  accounts  of  the  Evangelists  are  unquestion- 
able, and  they  leave  the  interpreter  no  choice.  He 
must  seek  to  ascertain  the  original  form  of  the 
parable.  If  we  say  that  these  differences  existed 
m  the  sources,  we  simply  carry  the  problem  back 
to  an  earlier  stage  and  contribute  nothing  to  its 
solution ;  and  even  then  the  personal  enuation  of 
the  Evangelist  enters  in,  through  the  cnoice  and 
arrangement  of  the  details  of  his  narrative.  Wlicn 
we  ofi*ervo  Mt.'s  tendency  to  group  material,  re- 
vealed in  so  many  connexions,  we  can  but  conclude 
that  this  purpose,  rather  than  special  knowledge 
of  the  occasion,  has  often  determined  the  setting 
of  his  parables.  A  comparative  study  shows  that 
each  of  the  Sjnojitists  has  peculiarities  which  reveal 
themselves  in  his  report.  Lk.*s  interest  in  the 
individual  and  his  love  of  the  beautiful  arc  as 
noticeable  as  Mt.*s  regard  for  the  OT  and  discovery 
of  allegorical  meanings. 

If  the  existing  evidence  proves  that  .Tesus'  words 
were  not  at  first  treated  as  unalteral)ly  holy,  it 
does  not,  on  the  other  hand,  show  that  there  was 
such  freedom  as  to  cast  dou))t  on  all  His  reporte<l 
sayings,  or  justify  giving  them  a  value  secondary 
to  that  of  the  narrative  portions  of  the  Gospels. 
Notwithstanding  differences,  the  Synoptists  snow  i 


such  essential  agreement  that  we  feel  little  doubt 
regarding  most  parables.  The  wonder  is  that  there 
should  be  so  little  divergence,  even  though  so  short 
a  period  separated  our  records  and  their  Aramaic 
sources  from  the  original  utterances.  It  can  be 
urged  in  explanation  that  Jesus'  teaching  was  too 
well  rememoered  to  admit  of  the  incorporation  of 
new  creations.  What  He  had  said  became  early 
a  precious  heritage  for  all  believers,  and,  besides, 
the  {jarables  are  of  a  character  to  make  them 
especially  Mell  remembered.  Their  freshness, 
beauty,  and  earnestness  attest  their  originality 
and  faithful  transmission,  as  does  also,  in  a 
special  degree,  their  suitability  to  explain  and 
enforce  the  teaching  in  whose  service  they  are 
employed.  That  they  can  be  so  varied  and  at 
the  same  time  so  simple,  excites  wonder.  One 
turns  from  Rabbinical  literature  to  the  parables 
of  Jesus  with  an  increased  appreciation  of  their 
literary  excellence,  to  say  notuing  of  the  marked 
contrast  in  dignity  and  grandeur  of  theme.  Nor 
is  there  any  writer  of  early  Christian  literature 
worthy  of  a  place  in  this  field  Ixwiide  the  Master. 
An  observation  of  the  details  and  relationships  of 
common  life  and  an  appreciation  of  their  signi- 
ficance is  revealed  that  is  unparalleled.  We  gain 
an  insight  into  the  inner  life  of  Jesus  Himself,  as 
well  as  into  His  teaching,  that  is  afforded  by  hardly 
any  other  portions  of  the  Gospels.  The  parables 
are  rightly  regarded  as  a  most  valuable  jwirt  of 
the  Evan^elicsLl  tradition,  and  they  will  so  continue 
when  their  right  to  be  heard  in  their  simplicity  is 
generally  recognized. 

LnnRATURK.— The  most  iini>ortant  work  of  recent  date  on  the 
Parableti  and  their  exposition  is  A.  Jiilicher's  Die  Gleichnvsredtn 
Jeiu^  Freiburg,  1889.  See  also  C.  A.  Bug]^,  Die  Haupt-Par€ibeln 
Jesu^  Gieasen,  1903 ;  Heinrich  Wcinel,  Die  Bildentpraehe  Jes%i  in 
\hrer  Bedeittung  fiir  die  Erfonehung  seines  inneren  Lebent-^ 
Giessen,  1906 ;  *  Die  Oleichnisse  Jesu,  zugleioh  eine  Anieitung 
Eu  einem  quellenmassigen  Vcrstiindnis  der  Evangelien,'  Leipzig, 
1904  [a  volume  of  the  series  Aua  Xatur  itnd  GeitU8u>rlt\\ 
Paul  Flebig,  AU-riidi*ehe  (ileichnistte  und  die  Gleichnisse  Jeint, 
Tubingen  u.  Leipzig,  1904 ;  S.  Goebel,  Die  Parabeln  Jew 
inetfuaiseh  atuffelegt,  Ootha,  1879-80  [Eng.  tr.  (Edin.  1883)  The 
ParabUt  c^f  Jesus] ;  A.  B.  Bruce,  The  Parabolic  Teaching  of 
Christ,  London,  1882;  F.  L.  Steinmeyer,  Die  Parabeln  des 
Ilerm,  Berlin,  1884;  R.  Wintcrbothara,  The  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  (1898);  A.  L.  UUey,  Adventvs  Regni  0907);  artt  in 
Hosting'  DB,  the  EBi,  and  the  PRE^,  vol.  vi.  pp.  088-703 
(Ileinnci) ;  Commentaries  on  the  Gospels,  and  Lires  of  Christ, 
For  further  literature,  see  Jiilicher,  op.  eit.  i.  pp.  203-322. 

W.  J.  MOULTON. 

PARACLETE  (irapd/cXiTros).— The  term  is  nsed 
only  in  RVm  ;  and  is  applied  to  Christ  in  1  Jn  2*, 
and  to  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Jn  14^«-  '•»  IS-*  16'.  For 
an  examination  of  tne  Greek  word  and  its  cognates, 
see  *  Paraclete '  in  Hastings'  DB  iii.  665  ti'.,  also  art. 
Advocate  in  present  work.  A  passive  meaning. 
*  called  to  one's  heli»,'  is  recjuired  oy  both  the  form 
and  the  classical  usage,  m  which  generally  the 
word  is  technical,  and  denotes  the  adviser  of  a 
defendant,  or  his  repre.sentative  and  coun.<«el  in  a 
court  of  law.  Gradually  the  two  ideas  of  previous 
engagement  by  a  client  and  of  action  only  in  the 
court  or  presence  of  a  judge  fall  away,  and  the 
word  comes  to  denote  one  who,  in  something  of  a 
representative  character,  carries  on  the  cause  and 
promotes  the  interest  of  another. 

In  Philo  the  process  of  the  \^idenin^  of  the  nieaninir  of  the 
word,  used  hy  him  soiuetiines  in  a  technical  and  80inctinic8  in 
a  more  general  sense,  may  almost  be  traoi<l  (cf.  Ilat<?h,  Ensaj/n 
in  Bibl.  Greek,  1881),  82f.X  ^%ithout  the  assumption  of  any 
Johanninc  dependence  upon  Philo.  In  the  Tulm.  and  Tixr^.  tii'e 
wx)rd  is  transliterated  tJ'^p'JD  or  Kp'^p'jn  In  the  Tarjr.  at  Job 
33"  p^r?  is  rendered  *  paraclete,'  the  idea  heinff  ai>|wircntly  that 
a  special  afrency  from  God  is  needed  *  to  show  unto  man  >\-hat 
is  right,'  and  so  product-  repentance.  Pirl^e  Aboth,  iv.  ift, 
represents  o))e<ticncc  to  a  sinirlc  precept  of  the  I^w  as  a  mairs 
paraclete,  averting  punishment  from  him.  in  Shahb.  32a,  the 
technical  use  of  the  word  m^nirs,  and  the  passage  proceeds  to 
assert  that  repentance  and  )^ood  works  act  in  a  similar  way  as 
paracletes  for  a  man,  ensuring  his  salvation.  Similarly  Baba 
Mthra,  10a,  makes  all  acts  of  charity  and  benevolence  paracletes 
between  Israel  and  the  Father  in  heaven.    The  two  daily  offer- 
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The  term  \s  ajiplicd  lioth  to  Christ  HimBclf  and  U> 
the  Holj  Spirit  in  meanings  that  may  be  olaatiilied. 
Christ  in  referred  to  aa  a  Rinidete  in  two  paasagea. 
I.  Dnrinc  His  hiatoric  manifestation  (cf.  'another' 
in  Jn  14'')  He  ftct^d  in  two  ways  concurrently  upon 
men,  promoting  the  intoresta  of  God.  Immanently 
Ho  waa  in  them  'the  light  which  lighteth  every 
man'  (Jn  1*) ;  and  objectively  He  brought  to  bear 
npon  them  from  witliout  the  influence  of  Hia  e\- 
Hmple  and  teaching.  It  is  in  the  latter  sphere  that 
Hif>  provimonal  work  n*  Paracleta,  M,'ent  for  God 
amongst  men,  is  to  be  found.  Evidently  He 
rogarded  it  aa  leas  permanently  vainable  for  man 
thfvn  the  indwelling  life,  which  the  coming  of  the 
Spirit  would  enrich,  Beturiug  Uiub  the  eontrol  and 
tlio  development  of  the  regenerate  lieart  from 
-within ;  and  hence  He  could  niiy,  '  It  in  expedient 
for  you  that  I  go  away '  (Jn  16').  2.  Since  Pent«- 
oos^  Christ  acts  as  Paraclete  for  man  with  God 
(1  Jn  2').  In  His  immanence  Ho  represents  all,  aa 
His  propitiatjon  avails  for  alt ;  but  speLiGcally  Hia 
immanental  union  with  believere  is  made  more 
effective  by  their  attitude  of  couBent  and  devotion, 
and  He  carries  on  their  cause  with  the  Father, 
coveting  their  sins  and  acting  personally  in  their 
behalf  {cf.  He  7*,  Ro  8»,  Lk  22«  23",  Jn  17"). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Spirit  is  the  Paraclete  of 
(;od  with  and  in  man,  sent  to  carry  on  His  causp 
and  to  make  i)erfeet  the  surrender  to  Him  and  the 
service  of  Hib  ueople.  The  term  'sent'  is  used 
officially  of  tlie  Spirit,  as  of  the  Incarnate  in  regard 
to  His  historical  manifestation.  Tlio  distinction 
niu»t  not  Iw  unduly  preHsed ;  but  the  Paraclete's 
work  in  (lie  heartfl  ot  the  disciples  theinselvea  is 
the  prominent  aasuranco  of  Jn  14'*- ",  His  work 
through  them  on  the  world  tliat  of  Jn  IC™-,  whikt 
Jn  ir^"-  i»  intcmialiate,  and  combines  the  qualify- 
ing ktocb  with  the  incitement  to  witnesa. 

The  Porack'te  is  not  mentioned  by  that  name 
elxewhere  in  the  GoHpcls ;  bat  His  functions  aa 
such  are  referred  to  not  only  in  the  intiinata  con- 
versation on  the  evening  of  the  betrayal,  but  in 
wicli  ptepaniUiry  words  an  Jn  1"  T""-.  And  thongli 
vordisJobannine,  the  teaching  lias  itsparallSs 


-.g  to  the  testimony  of  all  the  Evangelists,  sought 
to  communicate  and  to  expand,  scema  to  have  been 
that  since  He  could  no  longer  rommn  in  the  fleah 
to  promote  the  cause  of  Go<l  in  His  disciples,  He 
would  act  in  heaven  as  their  representative  with 
the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Sptnt  would  come  to 
dwell  in  them  and  to  further  whatever  tended  to 
their  perfection  and  to  Goii's  glory. 

Lrm>TiT&(.— To  the  worka  dti^  in  Hastlnea'  DB  i!I.  «e8,  add 
Welldon,  RnxMien  of  lAe  tfalu  Spirit,  107  H. ;  IS.  O.  Flndlny  in 
Exp.  Timu,  xU.  (1001)  MS ;  and  Jaalrar,  DicLaf  Tary^  etc  .  i,c. 

B-Sp^B.  R.  W,  Moss. 


PAEADISE 

PJUt&DISE.~-The  word  is  a  Persian  one,  nn<l 
was  adopted  by  the  Hebrews  from  the  mildest 
and  most  benevolent  of  tlieir  conquerors.  Like 
moat  words  with  suHicient  impetus  to  lind  their 
way  into  another  language,  it  brings  with  it 
something  of  the  character  of  the  race  from 
which  it  comes.  It  means  something  that  the 
NT  receives  '  Legion '  and  '  Pnetonuni '  from 
Rome,  and  '  Paradise '  from  Persia.  It  seems  in 
its  hret  home  to  liave  denoted  a  park-like  garden, 
— an  enclosure  fenced  in  from  evil  inUuencea  out- 
side, and  yet  not  su  artilicial  as  to  be  solely  the 
work  of  man  and  devoid  of  natural  landscajie 
beauties.  Herds  of  deer  and  other  wild  animals 
found  a  hajipy  home  in  the  old  Persian  parailiaes 
(Xen.  Cyr.  1.3.  \A,Anab.\..2.  7).  But  a  word  enter- 
ing the  speech  of  a  strong  nation  does  not  remain 
unaltered.  The  strength  of  Ifirael  was  religious, 
and  the  word  'Paradise'  became  on  her  lips  re- 
stricted to  the  great  garden  where  God  at  the 
first  had  talked  with  man.  Paradise  became  to 
her  the  lo^t  Eden,  the  garden  of  the  four  rivers 
and  the  two  mystic  trees.  It  was  impossible, 
however,  to  the  Hebrew  that  anything  religious 
should  remain  a  mere  memory.  In  process  of 
time  it  becnmu  a  heavenly  and  an  inspiring  hope. 
A  cool  and  fragrant  Paradise  awaits  the  faithful 
Hebrew  after  death.  The  Golden  Age  creates  the 
future  home  of  the  people  of  God. 

It  was  to  little  purpose  that  the  Alexandrian 
Jewish  school  combated  this  conception  aa  too 
materialistic  and  earthy.  Tlie  popular  mind  saw 
nothing  attractive  in  the  allegorizing  which  taught 
that  Paradise  meant '  tirtue,  and  the  trees  of  llie 
garden  tlietlioughtsof  spiritual  men.  Thestrongcly 
mingled  life  man  lives,  half  in,  half  out  of  the 
apiritual  world,  will  not  suffer  a  system  which 
ignores  so  large  a  portion  of  hia  consciousness. 

This  was  its  meaning  to  the  nioaa  of  men  in 
Gospel  times.  It  appeare  thrice  in  the  NT,~in 
Lk  23",  in  2  Co  12',  and  in  Rev  2',— and  its  history 
on  the  sacred  page  acems  that  of  a  spiral  cun'o 
upwards.  St.  Paul's  reference  is  so  mystic  as  to 
remain  somewhat  indelinite,  yet  it  is  ti^  to  Paradise 
he  is  caught.  Rut  in  Revelation  the  spiritual 
meaning  shines  through  the  thin  veil  of  the  pit- 
lorial  promise  to  the  Ephesian  '  angel.' 
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the^  carnal'  heaven,  and  artenvurds  in  the  Uedhnva^'Church 
u  Inillcalins  a  place  (the  Ci'mbui  J>iilrTriii)  rracrved  lor  depiLrlcd 
HulB  who  are  only  in  partial  and  imperfect  eommunion  with 
the  talthlul. 

Our  Lord's  solitary  use  of  the  word  constitutes 
by  far  its  greatest  interest  to  Christians.  Ho  who 
s]>uke  of  '  tlie  kingdom  of  God '  or  '  the  kingdom  of 
heaven '  to  the  Apostles,  naed  the  word  '  Paradise' 
to  the  dying  brigand  on  the  cross.  The  connota- 
tion of  tt  term  rises  and  falls  with  the  mood  of 
the  speaker.  But  with  the  Speaker  on  this 
occasion.  His  mood  is  always  regulated  bv  the 
receptivity  of  the  hearer.  This  man  never  knew 
much  of  any  world  beyond  hia  own  world  of 
violence  and  rapine.  Hu  was  dying  now.  What 
he  needed  was  a  form  of  comfort— real  and  true, 
no  doubt,  but  such  as  he  could  reach  and  relish. 
He  was  writhing  in  thirst  and  agony,  and  the 
aimple,  common,  current  idea  of  Paradise,  with 
its  rest  and  relief,  waa  to  him,  for  the  time  being, 
the  chiefest  good.  The  hoiK:  of  kuiIi  a  change 
was  a  simple  hope ;  but  a  plain  thought  may  be 
OH  true,  aa  far  as  it  coca,  as  a  complex  one  ;  just 
as  an  outline  may  M  as  correct  as  a  iiniahed 
]>ortrait.  Anything  more  advanced  would  li.ive 
meant  nothing  to  the  repentant  roblier.  He  who 
'  knew  what  ivaa  in  man  gave  the  nromise.  See, 
further,  art,  'Paradise'  in  Hastings  DB,  and  the 
Literature  cited  there. 
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LrrKRATUKE. — As  bearing  upon  Christ's  use  of  the  word,  special 
ref.  may  be  made  to  Salmond,  Christian  Doet,  of  ImmortalUUt 
846  ff. ;  Edersheim,  LT  ii.  600  f. ;  W.  H.  Brookfield,  Sermona, 
13  ff. ;  Cairns,  Christ  the  Mominn  Star,  270  if. ;  Maclaren, 
Sermons  Preached  in  Manchester,  1.  leoff. ;  G  H.  H.  Wright, 
The  Intermediate  State,  162ff. ;  B.  E.  Hutton,  The  Soul  in  the 
Unseen  World,  15611  M.  P.  JOHNSTONE. 


PARADOX. — The  paradoxes  of  the  Gospels  may 
be  divided  into  three  kinds.  (1)  Truth  may  l>e 
expressed  in  a  way  to  shock  opinion  from  its 
dogmatic  slumber.  Brief  and  vivid  statements 
are  made  without  qualification  or  explanation ; 
metaphors  are  used  to  arrest  the  attention  and 
stimulate  the  imagination,  rather  than  to  give  a 
definite  picture  of  the  truth ;  a  contrast  which 
will  force  the  he€U*er  to  think  for  himself  is  pre- 
ferred to  an  argument  which  he  need  only  follow. 
'Paradoxes/  it  has  been  said,  'are  the  burrs  of 
literature — they  stick.'  (2)  Truth  often  appears 
paradoxical  at  the  time  of  its  discovery,  because 
It  runs  contrary  to  current  conventions.  Our  view 
of  men  and  things  contains  little  knowledge,  but 
much  opinion.  Custom  alone  makes  us  forget 
that  we  are  living  upon  a  volcano,  until  tlie 
revelation  of  some  new  truth  revolutionizes  all. 
So  the  fact  that  the  world  moves  appeared  para- 
doxical enough  in  the  16th  century.  Its  strange- 
ness \(ras  due  to  the  environment  into  which  it 
was  thrust.  (3)  But  sometimes  the  most  adequate 
expression  of  a  truth  that  we  can  reach  still 
retains  its  paradoxical  character  in  spite  of  time 
and  familiarity,  owing  to  the  conflict  of  the  con- 
ceptions unitea  in  its  expression.  We  believe  that 
tlie  opposition  is  harmonized  in  reality,  but  we 
have  as  yet  no  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  the 
reconciliation. 

Each  of  tliese  three  kinds  of  paradox  may  be 
abundantly  illustrated  from  the  Gospels;  and 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  sayings  of 
Jesus  exemplify  all  three  (Mt  5»,  Jn  122*- «). 

1.  Much  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  naturally 
took  the  form  of  condensed  and  vivid  ajihorisms. 
Systematic  discourse,  such  as  a  moral  philosopher 
might  attempt,  would  not  have  been  appropriate. 
It  could  hardly  have  been  recorded ;  it  would  not 
have  been  understood.  Moreover,  Jesus  was 
setting  forth  fundamental  principles  which  could 
not  be  demonstrated,  but  appealed  directly  to  the 
moral  intuition  for  acceptance  (Mt  5^^-  *^*).  Fur- 
ther, He  often  suggested  spiritual  truths  through 
analogies  or  metaphors,  which,  however  suggestive, 
cannot  be  pressed  in  detail  (Mt  IP-  17«>,  Lk  IS^*, 
Jn  13'"^).  Again  we  find  contrasts  that  were 
clearly  intended  to  enforce  reflexion  (Mt  V'^ 
10"-»  Lk  14»  Jn  15«- ").  In  short,  Jesus  would 
naturally  avoid  expressions  which  could  be  taken 
quite  literally  (Mt  5»-^»  18«- «  6»*  25i-").  For  He 
came  to  give  a  new  spirit  to  the  world,  not  to  lay 
down  a  detailed  scheme  of  life  and  order  of  society, 
which  in  time  must  have  become  antiquated,  if  not 
lifeless. 

8.  The  moral  and  religious  teaching  of  Jesus, 
though  foreshadowed  by  the  Law  and  the  Prophets, 
came  into  sharp  conflict  with  the  fornuUism  that 
petrified  Jewish  life  in  His  day  (Mt  15^*-» 
Mk  2*'"**  3*"*).  More  paradoxical  still  must  have 
appeared  His  condemnation  of  the  I'harisees 
(Alt  23^'*),  His  friendship  with  publicans  and 
sinners  (Mt  9»-",  Mk  2«.  w  Lk  19^-^0),  His  con- 
ception  of  the  Messiah  (Mk  10«  S^-'-^). 

8.  Finally,  there  is  the  important  class  in  which 
opposite  and  apparently  conflicting  aspects  of 
tnith,  life,  and  duty  are  expressea  in  a  form 
which  does  not  completely  harmonize  them.  In 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  we  have  unworldly  simplicity 
united  with  worldly  shrewdness  (Mt  7"  10^*- "  16" 
IS***,  Lk  16*""),  the  universal  beneficence  and 
oompassion   of  God  bound   up  with  severe  and 


inexorable  justice  (Mt6«  ll»-»'  igi*-^ 20»-w  25"-») ; 
we  have  the  great  and  deep  conceptions  of  life 
through  death,  joy  through  sufiering,  love  through 
severance,  peace  throu|^h  conflict,  victory  through 
surrender,  self-realization  through  self-renuncia- 
tion, the  conquest  of  the  world  through  the  cross 
of  shame  (Lk  14»-»,  Jn  12«-»  16»- »  12»2).  Here 
are  the  profoundest  truths,  and  yet  the  most 
paradoxical,  for  they  are  expressed  through  ideas 
that  are  partially  contradictory  to  one  another. 
We  believe  that  if  we  could  apprehend  the  whole 
truth,  if  we  could  understand  through  and  through 
the  whole  meaning  and  purpose  of  creation,  we 
could  express  these  truths  in  a  manner  that  would 
not  shock  our  reason.  But  in  the  twilight  of  our 
knowledge  we  must  be  content  to  hold  fast  to 
half-trutns,  none  of  which  is  quite  free  from 
error  or,  at  any  rate,  indefinitcness.  Some  who 
prefer  consistency  to  comprehensiveness  would 
sacrifice  one  part  of  the  antithesis  and  elaborate 
the  other.  But  though  these  may  play  a  useful 
part  in  the  dialectical  movement  or  progress,  they 
appear  to  be  further  removed  from  the  whole  trutn 
than  those  who  embrace  the  seeming  contradiction, 
unable  to  fathom  its  depths,  yet  assured  that  in  it 
is  realized  a  perfect  reconciliation.  See  also  art. 
Parable,  p.  314%  A.  J.  Jenkinson. 

PARALT8I8.— In  the  NT  the  terms  irapaXvrLK^ 
(Mt  9*-«,  Mk  2»-»2)  and  irapaXeXvfiiyos  (Lk  5"-») 
are  employed  to  designate  the  nervous  afiection 
variously  known  as  paralysis  or  palsy.  Palsy 
commonly  denotes  loss  of  motor  power  in  a  muscle 
or  set  of  muscles,  and  is  equivalent  to  motor 
paralysis.  When  the  pow^er  of  transmitting  sen- 
sory impressions  to  the  brain  centres  is  lost,  we 
have  sensory  paralysis.  The  affliction  is  due  to 
disease  of  tlie  cerebral  centres  or  of  the  nerves, 
owing  to  injury  or  morbid  changes.  In  some  cases 
the  paralysis  depends  on  removable  causes ;  most 
commonly,  however,  upon  alteration  of  structure 
involving  permanent  loss  of  function.  There  are 
two  forms  of  paralysis  :  hemiplegia,  where  one  side 
of  the  body  is  affected ;  and  paraplegia,  where  the 
lower  liml)s  are  rendered  useless.  In  the  instance 
above  given  in  the  Synoptics  the  term  used  by  Lk. 
(TapaXeXv/jJvos)  indicates  that  it  was  not  a  case  of 
hysterical  paralysis  where  a  shock  would  be  avail- 
able to  remove  the  trouble  (Bennett),  but  that  it 
was  rather  paralysis  arising  from  serious  nervous 
disease.  All  three  Evangelists  make  prominent 
the  impression  of  Divine  power  and  majesty  caused 
by  this  significant  healing  work  of  Jesus.  And 
St.  Luke  prefaces  his  account  with  the  additional 
reference  to  the  power  of  God.  *  The  power  of  the 
Lord  was  with  him  to  heal  *  (els  rd  laaOai).  All  the 
accounts  likewise  record  a  mighty  cxi)ectation  of 
healing  on  the  part  of  the  friends,  leading  them  to 
overcome  all  obstacles  in  the  path  to  the  great 
Healer  —  an  expectation  which  we  .may  believe 
energized  also  in  the  one  to  be  healed.  The  com- 
bination of  a  vitalizing  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  and  the  activity  of  Divine  power  and  heal- 
mg  purpose  in  Jesus,  was  precisely  such  as  was 
most  favourable  to  efficient  curative  action.  St. 
Luke's  account  may  be  placed  side  by  side  with 
his  record  of  our  Lord's  words  ascribing  His  heal- 
ing to  the  direct  action  of  the  Divine  power  (Lk 
11'*"),  and  the  whole  compared  witli  the  state- 
ment repeatedly  ascribed  to  Jesus  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  that  the  source  of  all  healing  power  (as 
of  true  wisdom)  was  in  the  Divine  indwelling  (see 
art.  MlRACi^ES).  For  the  question  arising  here  as 
to  the  connexion  between  the  infirmity  and  human 
sin,  see  art.  Impotence. 

The  case  of  the  Centurion's  servant  (Mt  8'-",  Lk 
7^**)  is  marked  by  one  feature  which  is  sicrnificanu 
The  patient  was  'grievously  tormented'  {SeipQt 
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^acravt^dfieyos),  where,  however,  the  description  is 
not  ^ven  by  Luke,  but  by  Matthew.  The  indica- 
tion may  therefore  not  be  medically  so  suggestive. 
Bennett  {Diseases  of  Bible)  inclines  to  regard  it  as 
a  case  probably  of  *  progressive  paralysis  attended 
by  muscular  spasms  and  involving  respiratory 
movements,'  while  Macalister  (art.  *  Medicine'  in 
Hastings'  DB),  on  the  ground  of  Matthew's  de- 
scription of  the  pain  involved,  prefers  to  regard  it 
as  one  '  possibly  of  spinal  meningitis.'  The  narra- 
tives are,  however,  not  medical,  and  their  central 
interest  lies  in  the  centurion's  *^eat  faith'  so 
warmly  eulogized  by  Jesus,  and  in  his  simple 
straightforward  conception  of  the  nature  of  the 
power  and  authority  possessed  by  our  Lord.  He 
compares  it  to  the  authority  conferred  upon  and 
exercised  by  himself — on  the  one  hand  oeing  a 
power  derived  from  the  supreme  source  of  all 
authority,  and  on  the  other  being  absolute  in 
enforcing  and  obtaining  promptest  obedience.  It 
is  signiheant  that  our  lx>rd  accepts  this  conception, 
and  commends  in  the  fullest  fashion  the  faith  of 
which  it  was  a  part  (see  art.  Cures). 

T.  H.  Wright. 

PARENTS.— 1.  Jetpish  parents. — A  few  intro- 
ductory remarks  on  the  conjugal  relation  are 
necessary.  The  husband  was  supreme  in  the 
household ,  his  authority  recognized  by  the  wife 
— and  here  it  may  be  noted  that,  while  poljrgamy 
was  permitted  by  the  Jewish  law,  the  principle  of 
'  one  man  one  wife '  had  won  general  acceptance. 
As  for  the  legal  status  of  the  wife,  the  provisions 
in  respect  to  some  things  (see  Divorce)  were  one- 
sided ;  but  her  position,  if  subordinate,  was  by  no 
means  one  of  absolute  dependence,  nor  was  she 
relegated  to  the  seclusion  common  in  other  Oriental 
nations.  The  husband  ruled  ;  the  wife's  influence 
in  all  domestic  concerns  was  great.  Fidelity  was 
expected  on  both  sides.  The  match  might  have 
been  arranged  by  other  parties  (see  Marriage), 
but  the  relations  of  the  wedded  pair  would  be 
characterized  by  a  growing  love.  The  honourable 
position  of  the  faitliful  wife  (Pr  31*°"")  would  be 
evidenced  in  countless  Jewish  homes.  To  the 
strong  attachment  of  husband  to  wife,  of  wife  to 
husband,  there  is  frequent  and  touching  allusion 
in  later  Jewish  literature.  It  would  make  itself 
felt  in  tlie  whole  family  life. 

This  brief  notice  of  the  conjugal  relation  should 
hell)  to  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  relations  now 
to  l)e  considered,  viz.  tlie  parental,  and,  by  conse- 
quence, the  filial.  At  once  it  may  be  set  down 
tnat  the  requirements  of  the  Fifth  Commandment 
had  taken  deep  hold  in  Jewish  life.  As  Bousset 
{EeL  d.  Jud.  402)  remarks,  it  was  not  forgotten  that 
in  the  Decalogue  the  duties  of  children  to  parents 
follow  immediately  upon  those  which  turn  on 
matters  religious  and  ritual.  The  requirements, 
it  should  be  noted  particularly,  place  both  parents 
on  the  same  level.  In  practice  the  supremacy  of 
the  father  as  ruler  of  tfie  household  was,  indee<l, 
recognized  ;  his  power  over  his  children  was  almost 
absolute  :  at  the  same  time,  the  utmost  respect  and 
obedience  to  both  father  and  mother  were  de- 
manded and  yielded.  Domestic  discipline  was 
exceedingly  strict ;  the  behaviour  of  child  to 
parent  would  be  marked  by  that  courtliness  of 
etiquette  which  was  once  a  feature  of  English 
family  life  ;  there  was,  perhaps,  little  denionstra- 
tiveness  of  aff'ection  in  the  case  of  the  father.  Re- 
straint is,  in  short,  observable ;  but  it  forme<l  no 
l>arrier  to  a  love  deep  and  strong  which  knit  chihl 
to  parent  and  parent  to  child  :  the  full  pathos  of 
the  love  which  linked  a  Jewish  father  to  his  son 
cannot  be  set  down  in  words.  The  ioyousness  of 
child-life  was  in  no  wise  cramped  ;  allusion  is  met 
with  to  the  readiness  of  parents  to  provide  for,  and 
to  enter  into,  the  amusement  of  the  children.    Not 


until  the  2nd  cent,  was  the  maintenance  of  children 
the  subject  of  le^al  enactment ;  f  ultilment  of  the 
duty  had  probably  been  taken  as  a  matter  of 
course.  It  was  certainly  expected  that  children 
should  minister  to  the  necessities  of  aged  parents. 
See,  further.  Boyhood. 

2.  The  home  at  Nazareth, — Joseph  was  in  any 
case  the  legal  father  of  Jesus  (Dalman,  The  Words 
of  Jesus) ;  hence  the  parental  and  filial  relation  as 
illustrated  in  the  Holy  Family  may  be  discussed 
apart  from  questions  treated  of  elsewhere  (see 
VIRGIN-BIRTH).  The  glimpses  afforded  are  but 
few  :  there  are  the  stones  in  the  opening  chapters 
of  Matthew  and  Luke,  and  some  incidents  in  our 
Lord's  ministry.  Fragmentary  notices  ;  and  yet 
a  great  deal  may  be  read  into  them  when  studied 
in  connexion  with  the  preceding  paragraphs. 

What,  then,  is  discernible  in  the  fiarents  of 
Jesus  ?  Conjugal  attachment ;  so  also  a  genuine 
and  simple-hearted  piety.  They  are  punctilious 
in  the  ooservance  of  religious  duties  (Lk  2^*-  '■^) ; 
if  attendance  at  the  Passover  was  only  demanded 
of  men,  Mary  is  quick  to  avail  herself  of  a  privilet^e 
which  had  l>een  extended  to  women  also  (Lk  2^^). 
That  the  child  Jesus  'increased  in  wisdom'  (Lk 
2***  ^)  is  a  statement  not  to  be  interpreted  without 
thought  of  the  parental  care  which  watched  over 
His  ripening  intelligence.  If  His  *  understanding 
and  answers '  were  cause  of  astonishment  (Lk  2*'), 
the  explanation  points,  in  part  at  any  rate,  to 
early  training  given  bj'  His  mother ;  to  the  care- 
ful discharge,  by  Joseph,  of  the  paternal  duties, 
so  preparing  Him  for  the  eventful  day  when, 
arrivea  at  the  age  of  twelve  years.  He  would  be- 
come a  *  son  of  the  Law.'  There  was  the  further 
discharge  of  paternal  duty  as  the  lad  was  taught 
a  trade  (Mk  6').  The  strict  discipline  above  spoken 
of  is  implied  in  Lk  2**^  (xai  fjtf  inroracrcTSiJLevos  ai^rots)  : 
the  respect  and  obedience  which  Joseph  and  Mary 
claim  as  their  due  are  promptly  rendered  by  the 
boy,  the  growing  youth. 

There  the  narrative  of  the  early  life  of  Jesus 
breaks  off;  of  Gospel  record  of  the  next  eighteen 
years  there  is  none.  With  the  resumption  of  the 
narrative  Jesus  has  arrived  at  manhood ;  Joseph 
disappears  from  the  scene,  and  attention  accord- 
ingly centres  on  the  relations  of  Jesus  with  the 
widowed  mother.  No  longer  is  He  a  member  of 
the  family  circle  ;  Mary  is  cared  for  by  sous  and 
daughters;  but  the  respect,  the  affection,  the  loving 
solicitude  of  *  her  firstborn  son '  is  still  en  joy  eel 
by  her.  He  asserts  His  independence,  but  with  per- 
fect courtesy  (Jn  2* ;  *  the  aadress  is  that  of  court- 
eous respect,  even  of  tenderness,'  Westcott).  He 
is  not  to  be  understood  in  Mk  3*^"^  as  disowning 
parental  ties ;  rather  as  speaking  of  a  family  of 
God  that  is  greater  than  the  human  family.  The 
touching  incident  recorded  in  Jn  19^* -'^  is  signifi- 
cant of  maternal  and  filial  devotion  to  the  very  end. 

8.  Sayings  of  our  Lord. — Attention  must  now  be 
directed  to  notes  struck  by  Jesus  where  recorded 
sayings  of  His  have  reference  to  the  parental  and 
filial  relations.  Few  in  number,  they  are  signifi- 
cant. For  Him  parents  are  the  natural  guardians 
(Lk  8**).  He  has  scathing  condemnation  for  the 
legal  fiction  which  affords  means  of  escape  for 
children  unwilling  to  contribute  to  their  parents' 
support  (Mt  15'-«,  Mk  V'^^)  ;  the  Fifth  Command, 
ment,  for  Him,  is  paramount  above  other  religious 
duties  (see  Corban).  He  takes  olKidience  to  the 
Fifth  Commandment  for  granted  (Mt  19^»,  Mk  10»^ 
Lk  18*')  ;  its  observance  is  a  condition  of  '  eternal 
life.'  If  in  days  near  at  hand  parent  will  betray 
child  and  child  parent,  the  unnatural  circumstance 
will  be  but  evidence  of  tribulation  predicted  by 
Him  (Mt  10-»,  Mk  W\  Lk  2V%  AVlmt  He  says 
in  Mt  10*^  (Lk  14^)  is  tantamount  to  a  recognition 
of  the  strength  of  family  ties.     Very  beautifully 
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has  it  been  said  that  HLb  favoarite  itIuBtration  was 
drawn  from  tbe  home.  Thus  in  tlie  Lord's  Prayer 
it  is  tho  idea  of  Che  home  that  governs  the 
Prayer.  The  relations  between  the  Heavenly 
Father  and  His  children  are  set  forth  in  ternis 
richly  suggestive  of  the  hiunan  relation  ships. 
*  RevereDce  and  submisHion— that  the  parent  lias 
a  right  to  obtain  from  the  children  ;  snfiport,  for- 
bearance, and  protection — that  the  children  on 
their  part  have  a  right  to  ask  from  the  parent ' 
(A.  W.  Robinson,  Churrh  Calechism  Explaiittd). 

Two  sayings  may  present  ditticully.  One  of 
them  occora  in  Lk  18™ ;  it  must  be  compared  with 
Mt  !»»■  *,  Mk  10»' »  where  descriptions  of  the 
blessinea  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom  are  set  forth 
in  t«rms  familiar  to  tlie  Jews  of  our  liord's  day. 
Mention  is  indeed  made  of  ciroumstances  under 
which  the  renunciation  of  earthly  ties  may  be 
demanded ;  they  are,  however,  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances, where  the  ties  in  qnestion  are  in- 
compatible with  a  higher  allegiance.  The  other 
saying  occum  in  Mt  i"  (of.  Lk  9<»).  Request  and 
rejoinder  have  been  explained  of  proverbial  allu- 
sion (Adeney):  it  has  been  held  that  the  jiermis- 
sion  really  sought  was  to  remain  and  support  an 
aged  fattier  until  he  died  (Theophylact) ;  and  this 
is  possible.  It  is  certainly  hard  to  believe  that, 
with  burial  following  so  qnicklj  npon  death  as 
ie  the  case  in  the  East,  a  request  so  thoroughly 
"T  accord  with  Jewish   feeling  {cf.  To  4""*)  


abrnptly  refused  by  Jesua  Hia  reply  is,  perhaps, 
capable  of  metaphorical  interpretation :  '  Think 
not  only  of  the  dead,  remember  the  needs  of  the 
living.'  There  may  be.  however,  a  reminder  in  it 
of  the  exceptional  circnin stances  above  alluded 
t«.    Besides,  the  teaching  of  Jesus  had  its  sterner 
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PAS0H0HA8IA  (Gr.  raporo^ala,  Lat.  nnnomtn- 
alio).' — A  play  on  words  of  similar  sound.  This 
linguistic  use,  which  in  the  present  day  is  nsnolly 
confined  to  huuiorous  ^Titine,  is  found  in  ancient, 
and  especially  Oriental,  works  in  the  most  serious 
passages.  In  Hebrew  it  is  freqnent,  largely  with 
proper  names.  There  are  many  examples  in  the 
DT.  e.g.  Gn  9"  25*  48",  Ex  2">.  Ru  1»,  Is  83'. 
Mic  l'*-i».+  In  the  New  Testament  the  writ- 
ings of  St.  Paul,  whose  early  training  hod  been 
Jewish,  fnmish  some  instances  of  paronomasin  (e,if. 
Philem",  'Onttrijiof— axdiTBTOj- — tCxptirror),  but  in  tde 
(JoBpelait  is  rare,  being  found  chiefly,  if  not  wholly, 
in  the  Hebraistic  tJospel  according  to  St.  Matthew. 
T^e  best  known  and  most  certain  example  is  Mt 
IB"  iri  tl  n^Tpat  (a  rock),  itai  frl  tuiVtj  rn  wirfi^ 
{1  fragment  of  rock}  nitatoif^w  imu  riir  ift\T}ela.r. 
If,  as  seems  probable,  our  Lord  spoke  in  Aramaic,  the 
word  used  would  be  Ktpha  {mj-s,  cf.  Heb.  □■£?  Jer 
4",  Job  aC^'rocka').  't\\e  paronomasia  makes 
tie  reference  to  St.  Peter  certain,  although  there 
may  still  be  room  for  doubt  whether  Christ  meant 
that  St.  Peter,  as  the  leader  of  the  Apostolic  band, 
should  be  the  human  founder  of  the  new  Church,  or 
that  it  should  tie  built  on  the  foundation  of  tliocon- 
fasuon,  ti  fti,  Xpiariti  uldj  ToD^iafToOfutToi.  The 
former  of  these  views  b  the  more  reasonable,  and 
would  probably  have  been  almost  universally  ac- 

*  Winer  in  Ui  ff  7  Oraniniar  (tr.  UoulHui,  ieH2,  pp.  793-7H) 
dattogaillMS bttwwn  parammiatia  ind  aamminat'a.  dtBnlag 

tlU,  Mt  n»X  Bod  ths  utter  u  '  tu<4nTren^C  b}' UiE  mF^ini 
d  Hw  wunli  u  wfOl  w  la  Ibrir  similaritf  tn  eound'  (e.g.  Ut 
W).   SM«lwBlH,jr7'Orammar,  tr.TliHkenv.l8BB,p.!SB. 
t  Of.  *i*a  Eo  T»  D^,  fpT*. 
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There  are  also  possible  examples  of  paTOimnvuia 
in  Mt  2"  3".  In  the  former  of^  these  passages  the 
words   Nafufxubi   (=an   inhabitant   of    Nazareth) 


:\il$^tTai  are  not  found  in  any  prophet,  hut  it 
seems  not  unlikely  that  they  contain  an  allasion  to 
the  language  of  Is  11'  where  Messiah  is  called  if) 
(  =  a  branch),  and  possibly  also  to  the  word  t»)  (to 
preserve) :  cf.  Is  49*.  In  Sit  3"  (cf.  Lk  3')  the  Baptist 
says  tiJraTiu  i  Stdj  ^Jt  tQv  XJSub  toiJtu*  iytTpai  Titra.  ti} 
'A^/adiA.  The  Hebrew  words  for  XWoi  and  Tixra  are 
similar  in  sound.  There  may  therefore  be  B.p"ro- 
runnaaia  here  :  'God  can  from  these  stones  (c;^ 
'abaniin)  raise  np  children  (o-j?  bdntm)  to  Abraham. 
These  passages  liave  been  used  to  support  the  view, 
which  IS  as  old  as  I'apias,  that  parts  at  least  of  Mt. 
had  a  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  original.* 


im):  J.  F.  Boettcher, 
PaiUo  Apanloto /rrqarat 
Vol,  p.l«S(bykanig). 
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PAB0D8IA.-In  connexion  with  the  ii .... 

of  His  approaching  death.  Jesus  frequently  spoke 
of  His  coming  aj^ain  to  earth  in  a  way  ttiat  would 
^ve  proof  of  His  indestructible  life  and  power.  It 
IS  evident,  however,  that  in  tliose  predictions  of 
the  future  it  was  not  always  in  exactly  the  same 
sense  that  He  meant  His  coming  to  be  understood. 
His  saying*  on  the  subject  from  time  to  time 
obvioudy  pointed  to  several  comings,  each  of  which 
was  to  have  its  pecnliar  character  and  aim  (see 
CoHINO  AOAIN).  But  there  was  one  coming  which 
He  foretold  in  language  of  exceptional  emphasis 
und  inipre^veness.— His  appearance  in  celestial 
majesty  at  the  end  of  the  world,  to  perfect  the 
work  intermpted  by  His  death,  but  still  to  be 
renewed  and  corrieu  on  through  tiie  ages  by  His 
spiritual  energy.  This  was  to  be  the  supreme 
manifestation  of  His  glory ;  and  to  it  the  term 
Parousia  {rapoiiala)  is  distinctively  applied  (Mt 
24»-  "■ ").  It  will  signalize  the  dnal  triumph  of  His 
cause,  and  the  complete  establishment  and  con- 
summation of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  It  is  the  great 
crisis  which  has  been  designated  in  common  usage 
the  Second  Coming. 

It  was  at  CtFsarea  Phitippi,  after  Hie  first  an- 
nouncement of  the  tragic  end  awaiting  Him  at  the 
bands  of  men.  that  Jesus  mode  also  the  lirst  an- 
nounconient  of  His  future  glorious  return  (Mt  16". 
Mk  8".  Lk  9").  He  repeated  it  subsequently 
under  varied  circumstances  and  to  varied  groups 
of  listeners,  and  towards  the  close  of  Hia  mmistry 
the  Parousia,  or  Second  Coming,  assumed  a  marked 
prominence  in  His  teaching. 

In  His  utterances  regarding  it,  as  recorded  in  the 
Gospels,  there  are  three  points  which  call  specially 
for  consideration,— its  time,  its  manner,  and  its 
decisive  nignilicance. 

1.  Time. — As  to  the  time  of  the  Parousia,  we 
find  two  classes  of  statements  that  are  somewhat 

Srplexing  to  reconcile.  In  one  set  of  passages 
Sim  looks  fonvard  to  its  early,  and  even  speedy, 
approach.  The  existing  generation  was  to  witness 
it  (Mt  24").  On  one  occasion  He  told  those  stand- 
ing by  that  some  of  them  choulil  not  taste  of  death 
tin  thev  saw  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  His  King- 
dom (Mt  16»  ;  cf.  Mk  Q',  Lk  V"],  and  the  same  idea 
of  nearness  is  expressed  in  Mt  10°  and  Mk  14**. 
Yet  we  ore  confitmted  by  another  set  of  pnasayea 
that  suggest  a  lengthened  period  of  woitmg,  and 
S/inft  ciwoourwa.  •poVen 
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the  probaMlity  of  the  Parounia  being  deferred. 
Such  are  the  parables  uf  the  Ten  VirEins(Mt25'"") 
and  the  Tyrannical  L'|>per  Servant  (Lk  IS"*^  and 
Mk  13").  Jesua  did  not  Himself  profess  to  define 
the  tJDiu ;  indeed,  in  one  lueniorable  saying  He 
•iitickinied  with  the  utmost  distinL'tneas  all  poeitive 
knowledge  of  the  day  and  hour  uf  the  Hapreme 
i-onsnmmotion  (Mt  24^  11  Mk  13").  In  the  great 
Eschatological  DiiKounie  recorded  in  Mt  34  and 
Mk  13  (cr  Lk  21),  the  subject  is  complicated  by 
the  manifest  reference  in  certain  Hections  to  the  dia- 
autroua  collapse  which  threatened  the  Jenish  State. 


(StiBTt  BiUMll,  PannilaL  Itmj  aiUta,  bowt 
■alvai  Diubte  to  nniil  Uw  dlKounc,  In  Uh  foi 
ons  contlnncHU  aod  oonnceted  deIlKru«  ot 
•ad  Cb>riH»  roUowliv  CoUnf,  oonlcDd  (Jul  w 
on  Inlarpolalioii*  Itoid  ma  apooilypdc  d 


LB  ■uthontalp,  beloogliig  i 


aUon  uid  Che  ImpCDdine  Ml  of  JeniHlem  and  Its  TemplE' 
'onblp,  whlM  It  i>  nnillT  altar  tliat  other  pusagH  refer  to  i 
riiU,  cerlalnlj  to  be  looked  [or,  bill  Hill  lying  In  the  di*laD« 


With  the  purport  of  these  latter  nossaces,  indi- 
-cating  a  nossible  delay  in  the  comm^,  tliere  are 
sareial  Dtner  sayings  of  Jesns  that  dlHtinctly  ai^ree, 


Unjust  Judge  {Lk  IS'-').  We  find,  bwides,  that 
ft  imrticular  group  of  parables— tha  Mustard  Se«d, 
the  Leaven  (Mt  13"""),  and  the  Growing  Grain  of 
Com  (Mk4"-")— the  Kingdom  He  came  to  establiBh 
is  represented  as  subject  to  the  law  of  growth. 
Evidently  Jexns  was  not  unmindful  of  the  prepara- 
tory process  it  miEht  be  necessary  for  the  world  to 
|ia8H  through  ere  He  could  usher  in  the  Kingdom 
m  its  full  glory.  His  wordn  CAn  be  interpreted  as 
indicating  a  recognition  of  the  natural  course  of 
Imman  development  as  an  essential  factor  in  deter- 
mining the  time  when  the  world  would  be  ripe  for 
the  final  manifestation  of  His  power.  Moreover, 
He  spoke  also  of  the  evangelization  of  the  Gentile 
races  as  a  work  to  be  undertaken  ere  the  end 
should  come  (Mt  24'*  26",  Mk  IS'").  The  gospel 
was  first  to  be  published  among  all  nations,  that 
they  also  might  have  an  opportunity  of  accepting 
the  ofTor  of  grace ;  "  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  most 
be  fullilled^(Lk21").  Here  again  there  is  fore- 
shadowed a  lengthened  proccsN,  requiring,  not  a 
generation  only,  but  an  era,  for  its  accomplish- 
ment. Manifestly  Jesus  took  into  ru^couDt  the 
[;radnal  evolution  of  human  affairs  in  contemplat- 
ing the  triumph  of  His  Kingdom,  while  at  the 
same  time  His  faitii  in  that  triumph  was  so  real 
and  assured,  and  His  vision  of  it  so  mtenscly  clear, 
tlint  it  seemed  to  Him  imminent,  on  the  eve  of 
fulfilment ;  and  when  Ho  spoke  under  this  feeling 
His  disciples  gathered  tlie  impression  tiiat  it  was 
close  at  hand,  and  they  naturally  understood  the 
supreme  event  to  be  synchronous  with  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem,  thougli  in  this,  as  it  proved,  they  were 
mistaken. 

2.  Hanner.— As  to  the  manner  of  the  Parousia, 
a  considerable  number  of  passages  represent  it  as 
altogether  startling  and  unexpected.  It  is  to  break 
in  upon  the  world  as  a  sudden  surprise,  while  men 
are  busied  with  their  earthly  aflairs,  like  the  Flixsl 
in  the  time  of  Noah,  or  the  destruction  of  Sodom 
in  the  time  of  Lot  (Lk  17»-*- ").  ll»  approach  shall 
be  as  that  of  a  thief,  stealing  into  the  liouHe  with- 
out warning  (IS"*-)!  or  as  the  arrival  of  an  alwent 
master  at  an  hour  when  his  servants  are  not  look- 
ing for  him  (vv.**^},  or  aa  the  retnrii  of  the  bride- 
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groom  in  ,the  night-time,  leading  his  bridi'  and  tlie 
marriage  party  to  the  wedding-feast  (Alt  as'-"). 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  pa-siiages  in  the 
Eschatological  Discourse  in  Mt  ^-1  and  Mk  13 
which  seem  to  represent  the  final  coniin"  as  pre- 
ceded by  certain  manifest  signs  which  shall  o'l'e 
evidence  of  its  Deamess — the  appearance  of  iai>e 
Christ^  (Mt  2i\  Mk  13*-  =),  wars,  earthquakes,  and 
famines  (Mt  24',  Mk  IS'''"),  persecntions  and  tribu- 
lations (Mt  24»,  Mk  IS"-"),  llie  darkened  sun  and 
falling  stars  (5It  24",  Mk  13^").  If,  however,  the 
view  ot  the  composite  character  ot  that  di>«ourse, 
now  have  it,  is  accepted,  the  j 


preted  as  vivid  pictorial  forecasts  of  the  calaniilous 
state  of  things  by  which  the  threatened  Jewish 
crisis  would  be  ushered  in.  But  whether  tliat 
view  is  accepted  or  not,  special  weight  must  be 
attached  to  the  warning  ^ven  b}'  Jeeus  that  even 
the  most  striking  and  |alpable  signs  might  he 
misread.  The  heralds  of  the  great  climax.  He 
declares,  most  not  be  taken  as  the  climax  itself ; 
'  All  these  things  mnst  come  to  pass,  but  the  end 
'-■  -  -'  yet'  (Mt  24").     After  all,  ap|«rently,  what- 


r  may  be  the  catastrophic  social  or  other  n 

.vols  by  which  It  is  preluded,  the  signal  even 

suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  at  such  ai 

■«.  Lkl2»«l.     Vet 


hour  as  men  think  not  (Mt  24«  Lk  12*  ").  Yet, 
when  it  does  come,  there  shall  be  no  duluety ;  tlie 
splendour  shall  be  dazzlingly  patent,  like  tlie 
lightning. flash  illomining  dl  tlie  heavens  (Mt 
24"), 

3.  Bl^flaancfc— The  decisive  sifpiificance  of  the 
Paronsia  was  expressed  by  Jesus  in  words  of  pru- 
fonnd  solemnity.  What  it  will  involve,  according 
to  His  teaching,  may  be  briefly  cammed  up  as 


attended  by  Bis  holy  angels,  and  His  glory  and 
power  shaft  be  fully  revealed   (Mt  24"  25>i  26«, 

Mk  a"). 

(2)  His  authority  as  Judge  shall  be  put  in  force. 
Entrusted  by  the  Fatlier  with  supreme  judicial 
functions  (Jn  5*^ ''),  He  will  gatlier  all  nation.- 
before  Him  to  receive  a  reward  according  to  their 
works  (Mt  16"  25") ;  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall 
be  unveiled  (Lk  1^) ;  there  shall  be  a  sifting  and 
separation  of  the  good  from  the  bad,  the  spurious 
from  the  true  (Mt  T*'  "  13*'- "  25") ;  and  the  sen- 
tence of  approval  or  of  condemnation  passed  shall 
depend  on  tlie  attitude  and  spirit  Cowards  Himself 
by  which  the  life  has  been  swayed  (25**"*). 

(3)  The  future  destinies  of  men  shall  be  deter- 
mined. The  day  shall  at  last  have  arrived — *  that 
day '  (Mt  1^,  Lk  lO")  so  momentous  to  every  soul — 
when  there  can  be  no  more  self-deception,  and  the 
results  of  the  law  of  recompense  shall  have  to  be 
faced,  the  righteous  and  pure.hearted  being  raised 
to  eternal  life  and  blessedness  in  the  presence  of 
the  Father,  and  the  unworthy  and  insincere  cast 
into  the  out«r  darkness  (Mt  13*^  22"  25»-",  Mk  8»). 

Thus  (4)  the  Ki^^dom  shall  be  exalted  to  iti- 
triumph  and  perfection.  It  shall  be  cleansed  of 
all  thmgH  that  offend,  and  them  that  do  iniquity 
(Mt  13") ;  the  8upremacy_  of  righteousness  shall  Iw 
vindicated  by  the  elevation  of  the  godly  to  nalvti- 
tion,  the  ingathering  of  all  elect  souls  (24"),  and 
t!ie  exclusion  of  the  wicked  from  the  eternal 
inheritance. 

Then  (5)  the  existing  world-order  shall  come  to 
an  end.  In  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Himself  there  is 
no  trace  of  the  thought  that  the  Porousia  would 
inaugurate  an  outward  visible  sovereignty  on  earth, 
when  He  should  assume  the  reins  of  government, 
nnd  rule  as  King  in  the  realm  of  temporal  aD'airs. 
That  thought  arose  among  His  followers  only  at  n 
subsequent  period.     The  idea  implied  in  His  utter- 
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ances  is  rather  that  His  final  glorious  advent  shall 
mark  the  definite  close  of  the  long  drama  of  human 
life  on  the  earth,  by  the  removal  of  all  His  true 
disciples  to  the  heavenly  state,  and  the  consign- 
ment of  the  unfaithful  to  the  doom  prepared  for 
them.  That  shall  be  the  Last  Day,  when  the 
human  race  shall  have  had  its  full  trial  under  the 
dispensations  of  the  Divine  truth  and  grace, — the 
winding-up  of  the  world's  history. 

LiTBRATUKB.— <nuurle8,  EtchotologVt  Hebrew^  Jewitht  and  Chris- 
tian (1899) ;  Wendt,  Teaching  qf  Jesus,  it  274-351 ;  Wei»»  Bib. 
Theci.  cfNT,  ii.  145-168.  and  Life  o/ Christ,  iii.  80-97 ;  Beyachlag, 
HT  Theol,  i.  190-204  ;  Bruce,  Kingdom  qf  God  (1889),  272-294  ; 
Stuart  Russell,  Parousia  (1887) ;  Warren,  Parousia  (1885) ; 
Muirhead,  Bsehatology  of  Jesus  (1904);  Adams  Brown,  art. 
'Parousia*  in  Hasttnapi'  DB\  Domer,  Syst.  of  Chr,  DocL  iv. 
873-428;  Salniond,  CAr.  Doet.  qf  ImmortalUy,  300  ff.,  426  ff. ; 
J.  A.  Beet,  Last  Thirigs  (1905),  19:  Q.  Jackson,  7^acAtn{^  qf 
Jesus  (1905),  207 ;  G.  B.  Stevens,  Theology  qf  NT  (1899X  160 ; 
Sanday-Headlain,  Romans,  879 IL  G.  M 'HARDY. 

PASSION  WEEK.— What  origin  can  we  assign 
to  the  sacred  institution  known  variously  as  Holy 
Week,  Passion  Week,  or  the  Silent  Week  ?  What 
documentary  evidence  have  we  for  the  belief  that 
the  Triumphal  Entry  took  place  on  a  Sunday,  so 
th&t  exactly  a  week  elapsed  between  that  event 
and  the  discovery  of  the  empty  tomb  ? 

1.  Investi^nEUx>r8  of  the  Lafe  of  Jesus  find  a 
fulcrum  in  Jn  12^  Even  Keim,  who  puts  no 
faith  in  the  narratives  of  the  Fourth  (jospel,  least 
of  all  in  its  chronology,  accepts  its  testimony  in 
this  particular  passage  (see  Jesus  of  Nazara, 
V.  274).  It  is  there  stateid  that  Jesus  'six  days 
before  the  Passover  {Tpb  i^  ijfiepQf  toG  ird^rxa)  came 
to  Bethany ' ;  and  ( 12'^)  that  Me  went  to  Jerusalem 
next  day.  '  But  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  understand 
what  the  narrator  means  by  the  'six  days'  in 
question.  The  idiom  of  rp6  j|  ijfiepCjv  rod  xdurxa 
(cf.  LXX,  Am  V  Tp6  8Co  irup  rod  aturftov),  which 
bears  a  resemblance  to  the  Latin  formula  ante 
diem  tertium  kcUendas  (cf .  Inacr,  Insularum  Mar, 
jEp.  iii.  325,  xpb  le  KaXa^dCji'  AiryoiirTUfp),  is  genuine 
primitive  Greek  (Moulton,  Gram,  of  NT  Greek, 
1.  100  f.).  The  question  is,  then,  whether  the 
Passover  day,  the  14th  Nisan,  on  which  the 
Passover  was  eaten,  ia  or  is  not  included  in  the 
number  'six.'  If  it  is  included,  Jesus  must  have 
arrived  in  Bethany  on  the  9th  Nisan  ;  if  not, 
then  on  the  8th.  The  latter  alternative  is  the 
more  natural,  since  the  six  days  are  spoken  of  as 
coming  before  the  Passover ;  and  on  tnis  assump- 
tion Jesus  must  have  entered  Jerusalem  on  the 
9th  Nisan.  Now,  since  according  to  Jn  19*^  the 
15th  Nisan  was  a  Sabbath,  the  8th  must  like- 
wise have  been  a  Sabbath,  and  the  day  of  tlie 
Triumphal  Enti*Y  a  Sunday.  It  is  to  these 
Johannine  data  that  we  trace  our  Passion  Week. 

2.  Now  the  Johannine  reckoning  appears  to  be 
corroborated  by  at  least  one  of  the  Synoptics, 
viz.  Mk.  For  one  thing,  Mk.  assigns  the  aeath 
of  Jesus  to  the  rapoffKcvii  (15«  cf.  Mt  27«»,  Lk  23«), 
His  repose  in  the  sepulchre  to  the  Sabbath,  and 
the  finding  of  the  empty  tomb  to  the  Sunday  (16^, 
cf.  Lk  24\  Mt  28*),  and  consequently  the  Last 
Supper  to  the  Thursday  evening.  Further,  it  is 
obviously  the  design  of  our  Mk.  to  number  the 
days  in  proper  order,  as  may  be  seen  in  its  striking 
succession  of  morning  and  evening,  thus : 

lin  Evening  of  1st  day  (the  Triumphal  Entr>') :  tuii  mpf 
fikt^tu»H  witrm,  i^i  q)«i  •Cntf  rvf^aiprnt,  i{^A0i»  tie  Bridati*v. 

iV^  Morning  of  tnd  day :  xmi  rff  ir*Cpt4»  iltXOitrtn  »i>rcSv  iwi 
Biffttvmf  .  . 

11»  Evening  of  2nd  day  :  juti  irmf  i^l  iyifm,  i(m/>fvir»  Um 
TW  wikim€, 

llSO  Morning  of  9rd  day :  fmi  irmpmr^puAut^  irpoit .  .  . 

181  Evening  of  3rd  day(?):  xmi  uKfpivfjufv  «vr«t/  ue  rtZ 
Uftv  .  ,  . 

To  this  point  the  enumeration  is  quite  clear. 
We  may  ask,  indeed,  whether  the  various  col- 
loquies of  ll''-12^  all  took  place  on  a  single  day. 


But  in  view  of  the  care  with  which  Mk.  distin- 
guishes the  previous  days,  we  can  only  infer  that 
the  absence  of  time  references  in  the  disputations 
is  likewise  a  matter  of  design. 

We  must  now  inquire,  however,  how  14*  is  con- 
nected with  what  precedes.  Are  the  words  ^p  6^ 
rb  wdaxa  xal  rd  d^u/ta  yiierd  d6o  ijfjL^pas  meant  to 
imply  that  the  foregoing  discourse  of  Jesus  on  the 
Mt.  of  Olives  was  spoKen  two  days  before  the 
Passover,  i.e.  on  the  very  day  the  religious  autho- 
rities held  their  conference  ?  And  must  we  suppose 
the  Anointing  at  Bethany  (14'  xal  brros  avroO  iv 
BTfSaplq,)  to  have  taken  place  that  day  also,  i.e.  on 
the  evening  of  the  third  day,  and  aifter  the  Par- 
ousia discourse?  Again,  on  what  day  does  Mk. 
place  the  betrayal  by  Judas  (14^^*  xal  ,  ,  ,  drijKdep 
,  ,  ,  Kol  ii^ffTti  .  .  .)?  On  the  day  following,  i.e. 
the  fourth  ?  In  truth,  the  Evangelist's  chronolog|y 
in  these  passages  is  as  vague  as  in  ll"*!*-  w**  j^ 
was  unmistakable. 

Nor  is  Mk.'s  enumeration  of  the  days  between 
the  decision  of  the  Sanhedrin  and  the  liast  Supper 
quite  explicit.  If  we  regard  14^^  Kal  r^  Tpiirrg  iifiipqi 
tQp  d^fiup,  6t€  rb  rdaxa  idvov  as  referring  to  the 
14th  Nisan,  then  in  all  probability  14^  synchronizes 
with  the  12th  Nisan,  and  W^  with,  say,  the  13th. 
But  this  is  not  said  in  so  many  words.  Neverthe- 
less, the  writer  possibly  had  in  his  mind  some  such 
synoi)sis  as  follows : 

l8t  day,  llMi :  Sanday,  10th  Nisan. 

2nd  day,  llia-w :  Monday,  llth     „ 

Srd  day,  11»-14» :  Tuesday,  12th  „ 

4th  day,  14iw. :  Wednesday,  ISth  „ 

6th  day,  Uivn  -,  Thursday,  14th  „ 

6th  day,  15i-^ :  Friday,  15th 

7th  day,  16^  ItttytfiMtmi  r*?  rm^^nv,  Saturday,  Idth  Nisan. 

8th  day,  l&^i  Sunday.  17th  Nisan. 

It  is  also  possible,  however,  that  there  is  an  in- 
terval between  ch.  13  and  14\  so  that  the  Anointing 
would  fall  on  the  day  after  the  Parousia  speech. 
This  would  so  far  dblocate  the  above  scheme  bv 
making  the  first  day  coincide  with  Saturday^  9tn 
Nisan  (as  probably  m  Jn.),  the  second  day  with 
Sunday,  the  third  with  Monday,  and  the  anointing 
with  Tuesday.  If  this  be  so,  we  must  allow  for  a 
period  of  nine  days  between  the  Entry  and  the 
Resurrection.  In  point  of  fact,  we  cannot  solve 
the  difficulty  from  Mk.'s  data ;  its  mode  of  reckon- 
ing still  leaves  a  residuum  of  doubt.  In  particular, 
we  are  at  a  loss  regarding  what  Jesus  does  and 
where  He  is  during  tlie  day  previous  to  the  Anoint- 
ing. But,  notwitlistanding  these  obscurities,  it  is 
an  unmistakable  fact  that  Mk.  makes  an  attempt 
— though  by  no  means  an  entirely  efiective  one — to 
distinguish  and  enumerate  the  days  between  the 
Triumphal  Entry  and  the  Resurrection.  Especially 
does  the  sequence  of  chronological  references  seem 
to  postulate  a  definite  calendar  of  the  interval  in 
question. 

8.  We  turn  now  to  Mt.  and  Lk.  Mt.  indicates 
a  clear  break  only  at  the  close  of  the  Triumphal 
Entry  day  (21*^  xal  KaraXivdv  aOrovs  i^rj\6ep  i^ta  riji 
x6\€(ai  els  BrfOapLap  xal  rj{/\L(T6rj  ixei).  The  second 
day  runs  without  interruption  from  21*®  to  the  end 
of  25.  In  passing  to  the  narrative  of  the  Passion 
proper,  Mt.  exhibits  the  same  ambiguity  as  we 
found  in  Mk.  We  cannot  decide  whether  the 
words  of  Jesus  in  26*'*  were  si)oken  on  the  second 
day,  or  whether  we  must  assume  an  interval  be- 
tween chs.  25  and  26. 

Possibly,  however,  we  err  in  looking  for  chrono- 
logy at  au  in  this  section  of  Mt.  We  can  under- 
stand the  narrative  quite  as  well  on  the  hypothesis 
that  the  writer  was  not  in  the  least  concerned  to 
tabulate  the  days,  but  simply  joined  incident  to 
incident  without  regard  to  time.  We  find  a  similar 
uncertainty  in  Lk. :  the  writer's  own  words  in  20^ 
4p  fuq.  rCiv  rjfiepQp  clearly  imply  that  he  had  no  dis- 
tinct idea  of  the  number  of  days  between  the 
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4*  If  tAi  itiiipaj  ir  Tif  Upif  MieKwv).  Tbia  lock  of 
precision  atlraittedJy  extenda  also  to  the  atory  of 
'Veaetuiil  Pawiion.     Itiateiwl  of  the' two  days '(Mk 


Lk.  Binipiy  hui  it  tiiat  tbe  day  of  unleavened  bread 
'  i^ame '  ('22').  Tbis  loose  way  of  indicating  time  in 
Mt.  and  Lk,  strikes  us  as  strange  in  view  of  tlie 
generally  atxepted  tiieory  of  their  common  depend- 
ence upon  Mk.,  wliiuli  deaignedly  and  explicitly 
gives  an  all  but  complete  diary  of  the  time.  How 
are  we  to  explain  the  fact  that  the  two  EvangeliBts 
who  make  use  of  the  oldest  Gospel  are  here  leaa 
previxe  in  details  than  their  common  Bource? 

4.  The  recognised  explanation,  viz.,  that  the  later 
writers  did  not  trouble  about  Ruch  matters  of  detail, 
U  moat  unsatisfactory,  as  all  investigation  of  the 
growth    and   progress  of  the  Evangelical  record 


le  aud  personality ;  witness,  e.g.,  the  NT  Apoc- 

m)ha.  In  fact,  had  we  not  other  grounds  for 
deeming  Mk.  the  oldest  of  the  Gospeu,  its  osten. 
sible  precision  in  snch  things  would  lead  us  to 
regard  it  as  the  latest. — The  [>resent  writer  is  of 
opinion  that  we  can  best  explain  Mt.'s  and  Lk.'s 
omission  of  the  time  references  of  Passion  Week, 
by  tbe  hypothesia  that  the  recension  of  Mk.  used 
by  them  did  not  itself  contain  these  references(t?r- 
markut  HijpothMU).  Or,  in  other  words,  our 
Mk.'s  enumeration  of  the  days  is  the  work  of  a 
later  hand,  a  redactor,  the  Deuiero-Mark.  This 
view  is  BO  tar  conlirmcd  by  the  presence  of  a 
certain  artihciality  in  the  arrangement.  It  would 
seem  aa  if  a  definite  scheme  had  been  forcibly 
stamped  upon  the  material.  1\m  first  trace  of  this 
appears  in  11".  While  Mt.  and  Lk.  quite  simply 
and  naturally  make  the  Cleansing  of  the  Temple 
succeed  the  Triumphal  Entry,  upon  the  same  day, 
Mk.  has  it  that  Jesus,  luiving  come  to  the  city, 
spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in  seeing  the  sights  (ns 
if  He  hod  not  been  often  enoagii  in  Jerusaiem 
during  Hb  thirty  years),  and  that  then,  as  it  was 
late  in  the  day  (tno  late,  i.e.,  to  begin  His  great 
work).  He  went  out  to  Bethany  with  His  disriplee. 
This  apparently  so  exact  piece  of  information 
really  strikes  us  as  utterly  trivial  and  pedantic. 
What  interest  could  Mark  suppose  Ins  readers  to 
have  in  such  a  petty  detail  ?  or  what  concern  had 
he  himself,  so  indiH'erent,  in  general,  to  all  chrono- 
logy, in  such  exactitude  at  that  particular  point? 
There  is,  as  it  seems  to  us,  but  one  explanation  of 
the  anomaly,  via.,  that  the  writer  of  II"  was 
anxious  to  intercalate  one  day  more  than  the  facts 
naturally  allowed  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  figured  to 
himself  a  definite  number  of  days,  and  must  dis- 
tribute them  somehow  in  the  material  before  him. 
A  gecond  trace  is  found  in  the  circumstance  that 
Mk.  divides  the  incident  of  the  Barren  Pig-tree 
between  two  days  (U'"-*'-).  Here,  too,  Mt.  gives 
the  more  natural  account.  For,  granting  tbe 
miracle  of  judgment  upon  the  itl-starrad  tree,  it  i" 
much  more  in  liarmony  with  popular  views  that 
the  blight  should  instantly  follow  the  curse  (Mt 
21"'-).  In  Mark's  report,  accordinc  to  which  tlie 
word  of  Jesus  takes  a  day  to  work  its  effect,  we 
seem  to  discern  a  rationalizing  tendency.  The 
Evanj^lisl,  with  all  his  belief  in  the  niiracnlons, 
can  more  easily  grasp  the  phenomenon  by  allowing 


*  A  almlUr  tenilency  ctuerRH  In  the  two  minKlea  ol  li«llnfi 
reported  by  MK.  alane.  in  whtr-h  thn  spittle  ol  Jmii*  cooim  to  Iha 
■id  ot  His  nnmi]wMn<»  (7^  SB);  In  tha  he4]inK  ol  Ihc  hli>id.  tht 
nuntor  plniuret  to  blnmlf  ■  irimdiul  idvuce  towvila  prrlKt 
1  Won  («"»;. 
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redactor  of  Mk.  to  give  a  sharper  distinction  to 
the  two  days  (11"-"  and  ll^-lS')  by  means  of  the 
two  morning  walks  from  Bethany  to  Jerusalem 
(II"-*'],  A  third  indication  of  the  artificiality  of 
Mk.'a  arrangement  is  seen  in  14",  where  Jeaus 
speaks  in  such  a  manner  as  to  imply  that  He  had 
taught  in  the  Temple  for  several  days.  But 
according  to  the  said  scheme,  again,  the  whole  of 
the  teaching  at  this  time  occupies  but  a  single 
day  (U'°-12*'),  or,  at  most,  two  days  if  we  include 
also  the  da^  of  the  Cleanainj;.  Hence  we  are 
justified  in  inferring  that  the  diary  is  not  only  not 
organic  to  tbe  events,  but  actuallv  at  variance 
with  them.  In  fact,  the  sayings  and  discourses  at 
Jerusalem,  as  set  down  in  Mk.,  eive  no  hint  what- 
ever of  a  chronological  order.  Tbey  are  as  exempt 
from  time  references  as  are  tlie  five  controversies 
of  Mk  2'-3',  The  true  design  of  eithei  series  is  to 
illustrate  the  antagonism  between  Je»u.i  and  the 
hierarchy,  and  they  may  have  been  uttered  either 
on  one  day  or  on  Beveral  successive  days. 

We  would  therefore  hazard  tbe  suugeslion  that 
our  Mk.'s  tabulation  of  the  interval  nnder  con- 
sideration, and  notably  the  passage  11"-  ".  is  due 
to  the  redactor,  and  that  the  latter  was  imbued 
with  the  Johannine  tradition.  For  our  own  part, 
indeed,  we  have  been  able  to  collate  a  mass  of 
evidence  in  support  of  the  theory  that  the  text  of 
Mk.  has  been  very  thoroughly  re>-ised  from  the 
Johannine  standpoint,  that  a  host  of  Johannine 
characteristics  were  inserted  into  it  at  some  period 
subsequent  to  its  use  by  Matthew  and  Luke.  It 
is,  of  course,  impossible  here  to  submit  the  detailed 
proof  of  such  a  theory,  and  we  can  but  invite  tbe 
reader  to  test  it  for  liiinself.  The  design  of  tbe 
present  article  does  not  carry  ua  beyond  the 
advocacy  and  proof  of  the  thesis ;  As  originally 
the  Synoptic  h^adition  neither  contained  a  com- 
plete  diary  of  our  Lord's  last  visit  to  Jerusaleni ,  nor 
implied  that  His  stay  covered  exactly  one  week,  it 

:,  r_    •!-„   1 > i.   .„    r_    i-i i. Z «   A i.1 — 


Ln-nuTtrKH.— J.  Wel».  Bai  dtteife  Hmnsfliam,  1003 :  O.  A. 
BrigB".  ^f""  IrigM  HI,  ihr  Life  of  Jaiut  (i»M),  lOlff. ;  A.  G. 
tSarSmtr,  HuHlalumi  mthc FraiiaaUWS);  B.  WlnUrlntbuu. 
Smaenl  >n  Bolg  Trinity  Chv-rch  (ISCC),  140-184. 

J.  WEIS!5. 
PAB80VEII   (I.)  (Heb.   n^g  pesnh,   Aram,    tii;^) 
pasRji,  in  Greek   rdirxa,  (taais,  and  ^dtrxa    [Jos.], 

NT  T4<rx«)-— The  most  distinctive  festival  of  the 
Jewish  religion.  Its  origin,  significance,  and 
method  of  celebration  are  given  in  Ex  12'"*  23" 
34",  Lv  aa"-",  Nu  9'-"  28"-»,  Ut  IB'-".* 

Uodem  oritictain  hu  diieovefed  Mrtain  virtitlons  In  the 
rltiul  utd  ilgfTiifloanoe,  hu  diatlnguiibHl  U^'ers  and  fltafcn  En 
the  Ideu  the  lertinl  nu  M  sumCHt.  uid  hu  Mnif;h(  to  nmnei^t 
It  with  tuUer  ud  etlmic  ritea.  Without  icceptinK  nil  mieh 
contention!.  It  mi)-  be  gnuited  that  there  ig.  ■!  ifut,  Ihe  union 
ot  HI  HricultunI  ((«(  with  a,  commemonlkin  of  the  Eicxlui 

(buicee  vluch  Durked  the  lilitdiic  dell'innce  >re  more  or  teas 
til«m]l7  repeats.  Jewiih  expoctton  dlfltingulih  between  '  the 
Knpt&n  PiBirer'  and  Ihow  which  were  Bubwnueotly  ob- 
Htred, — '  thft  perpttuMl  I^flsover '  or  '  Fum^'er  tor  the  ^enen- 
lioni,'~-and  nunu  the  points  in  which  Ihey  differ  Irom  each 
other :   in  the  toniier  the   in:pun   putook,  tlie   blond  wu 

wu  Bung :  with  other  details. 

The  references  in  the  OT  to  the  observance  of 
this  festival  are  comparatively  rare.  There  was 
the  oheen'ance  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  in  tbe 

tbe  c _ 

apparently  observed  during  the  reign  of  Solon 
(2  Ch  8").     Under  Hezekiah  there  was  a  grea' 
of  observance,  but  in  the  second  month,  whei 
feast  was  prolonged  by  one  week,  and  ever 
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Levitically  unclean  were  permitted  to  participate 
(30^*).  At  the  period  ot  the  revival  of  religion 
during  the  reign  of  Josiah,  there  was  another  cele- 
bration that  stood  out  conspicuously  among  the 
memories  of  the  festival  (2  K  23«  2  Ch  SS^-").  One 
Passover  is  also  recorded  as  kept  by  the  returning 
exiles  (Ezr  6").  With  the  period  of  the  NT  writers, 
of  Josephus,  and  the  Mishna,  the  feast  has  become 
one  of  regular  observance,  drawing  multitudes  to 
Jerusalem  from  many  lands,  and  forming  a  strong 
bond  of  unity  to  the  scattered  nation. 

From  the  references  outside  of  the  Pentateuch 
little  can  be  learnt  as  to  the  details  of  the  celebra- 
tion of  this  feast.  Nor  is  much  to  be  gathered  from 
the  NT  apart  from  the  history  of  the  Last  Supper, 
regarding  which  there  is  doubt  as  to  whether  it 
was  a  tnie  Paschal  [celebration,  and  whether  the 
ordinary  ritual  was  observed,  or  whether  it  was 
purposely  modified  and  departed  from  (see  follow- 
ing art.  and  Last  Supper).  We  are  driven  for 
information  as  to  the  order  and  details  of  cele- 
bration to  the  Mishna  (c.  A.D.  200),  the  Gemara, 
an  ancient  supplement  of  the  same,  the  commen- 
taries of  later  JeMrish  Rabbis,  as  Maimonides  and 
Bartenora.  There  is  consequently  a  certain  doubt 
as  to  how  far  the  practices  enjoined  in  the  Mishna 
were  observed  in  tne  time  of  our  Lord ;  but,  since 
the  traditions  are  for  the  most  part  very  ancient, 
the  regulations  laid  down  give  a  fairly  accurate 
representation  of  the  feast  as  observed  at  the  time 
of  the  Evangelists. 

One  month  before  the  feast,  preparations  for  the 
same  were  put  in  hand.  Roads  and  bridges  were 
repaired  for  the  companies  of  pilgrims,  and  burying- 

E laces  which  were  lyin^  in  tne  way,  and  likely  to 
e  unnoticed,  were  whitened,  that  the  travellers 
mieht  avoid  defilement.  Flocks  and  herds  were 
tithed,  and  persons  ceremonially  unclean  went  up 
to  Jerusalem  out  of  the  country  to  purify  them- 
selves (Jn  11^).  As  the  time  drew  neaier,  the 
significance  and  laws  of  the  feast  were  explained 
in  the  academies  and  synagogues,  the  last  two 
Sabbaths  before  the  Fassover  being  specially 
occupied  with  this  exposition. 

The  number  of  those  who  took  part  in  this 
festival  was  enormous.  Every  male  Jew  residing 
within  fifteen  miles  of  Jerusalem,  and  not  cere- 
monially unclean,  was  required  to  do  so,  and  in 
addition,  numerous  visitors  from  other  parts  of 
the  Holy  Land,  and  from  other  countries  near  and 
far,  travelling  with  their  gifts,  and  with  son^, 
swelled  the  number  of  residents.  Women  as  well 
as  men  were  eligible  for  participation,  and  though 
the  observance  was  not  conipulHory,  the  privilege 
was  often  embraced  (1  8  P-\  Lk  2^i-«,  Jos.  BJ 
VI.  ix.  3,  Mlsh«  Pesachim  Ix.  4).  The  nearest 
Approach  to  a  census  is  that  given  by  Josephus, 
and,  though  certainly  exaggerated,  it  shows  the 
vast  concourse  which  the  feast  brought  together. 
He  states  that  at  the  Passover  of  a.d.  65  there 
were  3,000,000  persons  present  (BJ  ii.  xlv.  3), 
while  in  another  place  (vi.  ix.  3)  he  relates  that, 
at  the  request  of  Cestius,  the  priests  counted  the 
number  of  lambs  slain  as  256,500.  Remarking 
that  the  minimum  number  permitted  for  a  lamb 
was  ten  persons,  Josephus  calculates  the  number 
at  2,700,000.  An  ancient  Jewish  tradition  gives 
the  number  of  Passover  lambs  on  one  occasion  as 
1,200,000.  It  was  customary  to  extend  hospitality 
to  the  numerous  visitors.  This  was  done  without 
chai^,  but  as  a  return  the  host  receive  the  skin 
of  the  lamb  and  the  vessels  used  b^^  his  guests. 
Many  must  have  tented  outside  the  city.  In  this 
vast  crowd,  with  the  sense  of  nationality  strong, 
and  its  religious  feelines  at  the  highest  tension,  it 
is  easy  to  understand  the  dread  of  ix)S8ible  disturb- 
ance which  from  time  to  time  appears  in  the 
Gospel  narratives  (Mt  26<^,  Lk  23^,  Jn  18»).  I 


The  feast  proper  began  with  the  evening  of  the 
14th  Nisan ;  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  accord- 
ing to  Jewish  reckoning,  this  was  the  first  half  of 
the  day.  It  was  succeed  by  the  days  of  Un- 
leavened Bread,  which  sometimes  gave  a  name  to 
the  whole  festival  (Lk  22^).  On  the  evening  of  the 
14th  it  was  the  duty  of  the  master  of  each  house  to 
take  a  lighted  wax  candle,  in  silence  thoroughly 
to  search  all  the  house  for  leaven  and  to  remove  it 
to  a  safe  place.  This  investigation  was  preceded 
and  followed  by  praver.  A  portion  of  leavened 
food  sufficient  for  the  family  requirements  had 
been  put  aside,  and  it  was  lawful  to  eat  this  until 
11  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  though  a 
stricter  school  drew  the  limit  at  10  o'clock.  At 
midday  all  leaven  was  to  be  completely  and 
solemnly  destroyed,  by  burning  or  otherwise.  The 
times  of  this  obligation  were  notified  in  the  follow- 
ing way:  *Two  cakes  of  thanksgiving  ofiering 
which  nad  been  desecrated  were  expmed  on  a 
bench  or  gallery  of  the  Temple.  While  they  lay 
there  all  the  people  ^et  ate  leaven ;  when  one  was 
removed,  they  abstamed  from  eating  it  but  did  not 
bum  it ;  when  both  were  removed,  all  the  people  com- 
menced burning  the  leaven '  {Pes,  i.  5).  Secular  work 
was  gradually  ceasing.  In  Galilee  the  whole  day 
was  one  of  rest.  In  Judsea  work  continued  till  noon ; 
but  only  what  had  been  begun  could  be  finished  ; 
no  new  work  could  be  commenced.  Only  tailors, 
barbers,  and  sandal -strap  makers  were  allowed  to 
follow  their  avocations.  At  1.30  o'clock  the  daily 
evening  sacrifice  was  killed,  and  at  2.30  it  was 
offered  up.  In  each  case  this  was  one  hour  before 
the  usual  time  of  killing  and  offering ;  if  the  14th 
Nisan  fell  on  a  Friday  (i.e.  Thursday  evening  and 
Friday  morning  according  to  our  reckoning),  these 
times  were  maSe  each  yet  an  hour  earlier  to  avoid 
possible  desecration  of  the  Sabbath.  By  the  time 
this  daily  sacrifice  was  ofiered,  the  lambs  had  been 
brought  to  the  Temple  by  those  who  had  been 
selected  to  represent  each  Passover  group  at  the 
slaughter  of  the  victim.  Each  lamb  was  required 
to  TO  not  less  than  eight  days  or  more  than  one 
year  old.  The  great  company  was  divided  into 
three  sections,  the  ritual  observed  being  the  same 
in  each  case.  The  first  section  entered  the  Court 
of  the  Priests,  the  |mtes  being  thereupon  closed, 
and  the  trumpets  blown  three  times.  Although 
the  priestly  course  on  duty  for  the  week  attended 
to  the  daily  sacrifice,  to  meet  the  necessity  of  the 
Passover  the  whole  priestly  body  was  in  attend- 
ance. It  stood  in  two  lines  which  ended  at  the 
altar,  one  row  holding  silver,  the  other  golden 
bowls.  Each  man  representing  a  Passover  group 
killed  his  own  sacrifice,  the  nearest  priest  caught 
the  blood  in  his  bowl,  passed  it  to  a  fellow-pnest 
and  he  again  to  another,  while  each  as  he  received 
the  full  Dowl  lianded  back  an  empty  one.  The 
bowls  were  made  without  bases,  and  could  not 
stand  if  placed  on  the  ground,  coagulation  being  In 
this  way  avoided.  When  the  bowl  was  received 
by  the  priest  nearest  to  the  altar,  he  cast  it  with 
one  jet  at  the  base.  Meanwhile  the  '  Hallel ' 
(Psalms  113  to  118)  was  recited,  the  Levltes  leading 
the  song,  the  people  repeating  the  first  line  of  each 
Psalm  and  also  three  others  of  the  closing  Psalm, 
but  otherwise  responding  *  Hallelujah '  to  each 
line.  If  the  sacrifices  were  not  completed,  the 
Hallel  was  sung  a  second  or  even  a  third  time. 

The  preparation  of  the  sacrifice  now  took  place. 
The  lambs  were  hung  on  iron  hooks  fastened  to  the 
walls  and  pillars  of  the  court,  and  when  these  were 
all  in  use,  upon  staves  which  rested  on  the  shoulders 
of  two  men  ;  if  the  day  were  a  Sabbath,  the  use  of 
staves  was  not  permitted,  and  two  ofierers  laid  one 
the  left  hand  the  other  the  right  on  his  neighbour's 
shoulder  and  so  suspended  the  lambs.  The  sacri- 
fices were  then  skinned,  the  portions  appointed  for 
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Sftcrificial  nsu  (Lv  3'-']  were  removed  and  cleansed, 
the  la.t  separated  and  placed  on  a  dbh  and  then 
oQered  with  incense  on  the  altar,  Tlie  company 
was  then  dismiaeed  to  their  dwellings  to  partftke 
of  the  feast,  the  incenae  ■kos  burnt,  the  lamps 
tiimmed,  and  the  Temple  court  washed.  If  the 
BacriGce  fell  on  a.  Sabbath,  the  Urvt  and  f«cond 
diviuons  Rtayed  in  appointed  parta  of  the  Temple 
until  the  whole  of  the  victims  hail  been  sacrificed, 
that  tlicy  might  not  profane  the  Sabbath  by  bear- 
ing a  hnrdcn. 

It  waa  required  that  careful  attention  chonid  be 
giren  to  the  cooking  of  the  lauib.  It  was  to  be 
Toasted,  in  an  earthenware  oven  ;  a  .''pit  of  pome- 
.granata  wood  was  to  be  put  in  at  the  month  and  to 
pass  through  at  the  vent ;  Justin  Marty i  {Tryph.  40) 
states  that  a  transverse  .ipLt  was  passed  through  the 
victim,  thux  forming  a  cro»i.     If  any  part  of  the 


D  be  pared  off, 

on  which  fat  from 
B  of  it  was 


lamb  touched  the 

■was  also  the  case  with  any 

the  oven  had   fallen.      No 

broken,  no  part  wait  to  be  taken  out  of  the  hooHe 

where  the  toast  wbh  held,  and  none  of  it  was  to  be 

loft  over. 

The  meal  wnt-  partaken  of,  not  as  at  the  Srst 
Egyptian  Paaaover,  in  travelling  dresa,  '  with  loins 
K^ed,  with  shoes  on  the  feet,  and  atalV  in  the 
hands,'  but  in  festive  gamientu,  and  reclining  on 
the  left  side  'as  free  men  do,  in  token  of  tbeir 
freedom.'  The  table  was  protKibly  arranged  as  a 
triclinium,  and  this  explains  the  position  of  St. 
John,  the  question  addressed  across  the  table  by 
St.  Peter,  and  the  unheard  conversation  of  our 
Jjord  with  Juda.i  Iscariot  (Jn  13^",  Mt  23").  See 
art.  Uppkb  Room. 

A  cup  of  red  \yino,  mixeil  with  water,  was  poured 
■out  for  each  guest,  not  by  the  host  but  by  a  servant, 
for  all  things  were  on  this  night  to  be  done  nith 
-distinction ;  and  over  it  the  following  blessing  was 

'Blcncd  art  Tbon,  Jabovih  onr  Ood,  who  hut  crtkted  tha 
Iniit  of  Uie  vine.  Blcaaed  art  TliiM,  Jehonh  our  God,  King  ol 
ttn  Unlreiw,  vhD  lust  chosen  m  tram  unoni  lU  people,  uul 
cuLted  ui  (ram  amDne  ^  tuKUun,  BnoUBiid  ua  vllh  Thy 
oonuniuidiusnta.  And  Thou  hut  glvan  lu,  O  Jnhovih  aur  Ood. 
^n  toTA  the  »]emn  day^  for  Joy,  aiid  Uke  fslJTa]  and  appirinted 
. I.J — .,.  „fl  {(,|g  (,j^  (,[  unle»¥«wd  bread,  Ihe 

len  UB,  and  boat 


holy™ 


departun  from  tl^lit.      For  Tho 

■anoUflrd  an  from  among  all  imtionB,  nwl  Thy  holy  fcettvala 

art  Thou,  O  .^hovnh.  nho  stncliflnt  luwl  and  the  appointed 

hut  pTewrved  us  alive,  oiid  aiutalned  and  brought  ua  to  thii 

The  u-se  of  wine  at  this  festival  was  compnl' 
aory,  oven  upon  the  poorest ;  it  miglit  be  tho  rift 
of  charity,  or  procured  by  selling  or  pawning 
raiment  or  hiring  out  one's  labour ;  but  used  it 
must  be,  even  by  persons  commonly  abstaininf; 
and  young  persons.  After  this,  each  participant 
■washed  his  hands,  our  Lord  apparently  varying  the 
«:iistom  and  teaching  a  new  and  deeper  lcs.son  by 
Himself  washing  the  feet  of  His  pieats  ( Jn  13"). 


lamb,  the  bitter  Kerbs  (lettuce,  endive,  gardi 
endive  (or  succory),  nrtica,  and  bitter  coriander 
(or  horehound)),  and  the  hnrmtlh.  a  pnato  of 
■latca,  FMsina,  etc.,  with  vinegar,  which  was  held 
to  represent  tho  mortar  of  Egyjit,  and  salt  water. 
The  president  of  the  company  took  fOnie  of  the 
liitter  herba,  di))ped  tliem  in  salt  water,  ate  a  por- 
tion tho  size  of  an  olive,  and  gave  a  similar  portion 
to  hlB  companionti.  A  second  cnp  of  wine  was  now 
[>oured  out,  anil  this  was  followed  by  the  Haggtldoh 
or 'showing  forth' (cf,  1  Co  11"  *  ye  proclaim  ).  The 
Bon  of  the  family  or  the  yonngcst  member  of  tha 
mmpany  inquired  the  si;^ificance  of  the  feast  in 
which  they  were  participating :  '  Why  in  this  night 
distinjruished  from  all  other  nightd?'     'Then  the 
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father  instructs  his  child  according  to  the  capacity 
of  his  knowledge,  beginning  with  our  disgrace  and 
ending  with  onr  glory,  and  expounding  to  him 
from  "A  Syrian  ready  to  perish  was  my  father" 
(Dt  26°),  until  he  haa  explained  all  through,  to  the 
end  of  the  whole  section  (Fes.  x.}.  This  involved  a 
recital  of  the  national  history  from  the  Patriarchal 
times  to  the  deliverance  out  of  Egypt,  and  tho 
constitution  of  the  emancipated  neopre  by  moons 
uf  tho  covenant  at  Sinai.  After  thin,  the  president 
explained  the  significance  of  the  Passover-Iamb,  of 
the  bitter  herbs,  and  of  the  unleavened  bread.  In 
acknowledgment  of  the  great  redemption,  the  &mt 
nart  of  tho  Hollel  (Pss  113.  114)  was  sung,  and  a 
benediction  added :  '  Blessed  art  Thou,  Jehovali  our 
God,  King  of  the  Universe,  who  host  redeemed  as 
and  redeemed  our  fathers  from  Egj-pt.'  The  second 
cup  of  wine,  which  had  been  previously  hlled,  was 
now  drunk. 

After  a  second  washing  of  lianils,  one  of  the  two 
unleavened  cakes  was  broken,  and  pieces  contain- 
ing between  them  bitter  herbs  were,  after  dipping 

the  haroaeth,  handed  to  each  one  in  the  company. 


waa  eaten,  the  hands  were  again  washed,  a  third 
cup  of  wine  filled,  a  blessing  said,  and  the  cup 
drunk.  This  was  known  as  '  the  cup  of  blessing,' 
and  was  probaUythat  in  which  our  Lord  instituted 
the  cup  of  the  Eucharist,  which  is  called  by  St. 
Paul  'the  .cup  of  blessing' (I  Co  10").  There  re- 
rained  another  cup  to  be  dmnk,  for  the  number 
four  was  insisted  upon,  and  became  the  subject  of 
various  interpretations  ;  the  second  part  of  the 
Hallel  (Pss  115-118)  was  sung  —  probably  the 
'  hymn '  after  which  '  they  went  out  unto  the 
mount  of  Olives'  (Mk  14")— and  the  feast  ended 
with  a  benediction,  '  the  blessing  of  the  song.' 

On  the  next  day,  the  15th  Nisan,  sacrifices  addi- 
tional t«  those  otiered  ordinarily  were  brought  (Nu 
28"),  and  peace-olTeringH,  the  luigiaah — which  on 
this  day  was  compulsory,  but  on  tho  14th  needed 
not  to  be  offered  except  where  the  lamb  would  not 
suffice  for  the  feast — were  presented.  On  the  16th 
day  tho  barley  for  the  omer  (Lv  23")  that  was  to  be 
preeenteil  was  cut ;  this  was  threshed  in  the  Court 
of  the  Priests,  parched,  and  then  ground  fine. 
When  sufficiently  fine,  one  omer  by  measure  was 
taken  an<]  mixed  with  oil ;  frankincense  was  placed 
upon  it,  and  it  was  '  waved ' — moved  to  and  fro — 
l>efore  the  Lord.  The  ITth  to  the  20th  days  were 
the  MGid  f^Sfon,  or  '  lesser  festival,'  when  no  now 
work  might  be  commenced.  With  tho  21st  Nisan 
the  feast  ended,  the  day  being  kept  as  a  Sabbath. 

In  the  case  of  persons  Leviticalljr  nnclenn  or 
living  at  a  distance,  it  was  jiermitted  to  celebrate 
the  Passover  on  the  corresponding  day  of  the  fol- 
lowing month  (lyyar),  according  to  the  Icgiiilation 
of  Nu  9^",  2  Ch  30" ;  but  in  tliU  case  there  wm 
no  search  for  and  removal  of  leaven,  no  Hallel  was 
sung  at  the  supper,  and  no  linfjignh  oficred  and 
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Sumw  (I 

PASSOVER  (11.  :  in  relation  to  Lord's  Supper).— 
1.  The  historical  relation. — The  chronological  diffi- 
culty raised  by  this  topic  having  been  ruiequately 
discussed  in  previous  articles  (see  Datkk,  vol.  i. 
ji.  413 ff..  Last  Supper,  and  I/ird's  Sitpkr  (I.)), 
It  is  unnecessary  to  reopen  it  here.  It  may  Im) 
assumed  as  certain  that  the  I.a-<t  Supper  of  Jesus 
took  place  not  on  the  night  of  the  general  Jewish 
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Passover,  bat  on  the  evening  preceding.  It  does 
not  follow,  however,  that  the  Last  Supper  was  not 
a  Paschal  meal.  To  the  present  writer  it  seems 
impossible  to  set  aside  the  distinct  evidence  of  the 
first  three  Gospels  on  this  point,  reinforced  as  that 
is  by  the  language  of  St.  Paul  (Mt  26"*,  Mk  H^^"-, 
Lk  tsS?^' » ;  cf.  1  Co  5^- «  and  ll»-«). 

(1)  It  has  been  obiected  by  Spitta  (see  the  essay, 
'  Die  urchristl.  Traaitionen  iiber  Ursprung  u.  Sinn 
des  Abendmahls'  in  his  Zur  Gesch.  u.  Litt,  des 
Urchristentums ;  of.  G.  H.  Box,  JThSt,  Apr.  1902), 
the  most  prominent  representative  of  the  view  that 
the  Last  Supper  bore  no  resemblance  to  the  Pass- 
over, that  tne  descriptions  of  it  given  in  Mt.  and 
Mk.  do  not  suggest  a  PajBchal  meal,  and  in  parti- 
cular that  the  lamb  is  never  mentioned.  This  has 
been  called  a  '  significant  omission ' ;  a  remark 
which  assumes  that,  if  Jesus  had  been  observing 
the  Passover,  the  Evangelists  would  naturally  have 
given  some  account  of  the  proceedings  at  the  Jewish 
meal.  But,  since  they  had  already  stated  with  the 
utmost  plainness  that  the  meal  to  which  He  sat 
down  with  His  disciples  was  an  eating  of  the  Pass- 
over, it  was  <|uite  unnecessary  for  them  to  describe 
it  in  detail,  since  all  PajBsover  suppers  were  exactly 
similar.  What  thej  were  concerned  with  were 
those  novel  and  significant  acts  and  words  of  their 
Master  by  which,  while  sitting  at  the  table  of  the 
OT  feast.  He  instituted  the  sacrament  of  the  New 
Covenant. 

(2)  A  similar  objection  is  that  at  the  Passover 
supper  each  participant  had  his  own  cup  to  drink 
from,  while  in  the  celebration  of  the  sacrament 
there  was  only  one  cup.  But  this  is  to  confound 
two  things  tfaiat  are  perfectly  distinct.  The  fact 
that  at  the  Jewish  meal  there  was  a  cup  for  each 
person  present  is  surely  no  reason  why  Jesus,  in 
appointing  the  new  rite  of  the  Christian  brother- 
hood, should  not  have  taken  one  cup  and  passed  it 
round  to  His  disciples,  saying,  '  Drink  je  all  of  it.' 

(3)  A  further  ground  of  objection  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  Jesus  draws  no  parallels  between 
the  Paschal  meal  and  the  Christian  sacrament, 
and  in  particular  that,  when  He  is  choosing  a 
symbol  to  represent  His  body.  He  takes  a  loaf  of 
bread  for  the  purpose,  and  not  a  portion  of  the 
roasted  lamb.  To  speak  in  this  way  suggests  a 
poor  conception  of  our  Lord's  insiglit  into  the 
nature  and  destiny  of  His  own  religion.  For,  un- 
less Jesus  was  altogether  lacking  in  this  respect, 
He  must  have  foreseen,  as  clearly  as  we  can  see  to- 
day, that  the  broken  loaf  of  bread  was  infinitely 
better  suited  than  a  piece  of  the  Jewish  Paschal 
lamb  to  serve  to  the  Church  of  the  future  as  the 
symbol  of  His  sacrifice  of  love. 

Criticisms  like  these  seem  trivial  at  the  best. 
And  it  must  be  remembered,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  those  who  deny  that  there  is  any  outward 
connexion  between  the  Passover  and  the  Lord's 
Supper  have  to  meet  difficulties  of  the  most 
pressing  kind,  and  above  all  the  difficulty  of  ac- 
counting for  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the 
Synoptics  on  this  very  point.  What  are  we  to 
make  of  this  testimony,  and  especially  of  the 
testimony  of  Mk.,  presumably  the  most  original 
of  all  ?  It  is  suggestive  that  Spitta  solves  the 
difficulty  by  pronouncing  the  whole  paragraph  in 
which  Mk.  affirms  the  Paschal  character  of  the 
Supper  (14^^'^'),  to  be  an  interpolation  that  stands 
in  no  organic  connexion  with  the  rest  of  the  narra- 
tive (op.  cit,  p.  228).  But  even  if  there  were  any 
grounds  of  textual  criticism  for  regarding  the 
statements  of  the  first  three  Gospels  as  later  inter- 
polations, we  should  still  have  to  explain  how  it 
came  to  pass  that  at  a  very  early  date  in  the 
history  of  the  Apostolic  Church  a  false  tradition 
not  only  sprang  up  but  became  dominant,  according 
to  which  tne  Last  Supper  of  Jesus  with  His  disciples 


took  the  form  of  a  Passover  meal.  Spitta  admits 
that  in  St.  Paul's  view  of  the  Sacrament  the  con- 
nexion ^-ith  the  Passover  meal  is  evident  {op.  cit, 
p.  265 ;  cf.  Box,  op,  cit.  p.  365).  How,  tlien,  are 
we  to  explain  this  entire  transformation  of  what, 
according  to  this  theory,  was  the  original  tradition 
— a  transformation  so  early  that  it  must  have  been 
completed  before  Paul  blecame  a  Christian  and 
received  from  the  first  Apostles  the  story  of  what 
took  place  in  the  Upper  Room  on  that  night  in 
which  the  Lord  Jesus  was  betrayed  ?  It  is  hard  to 
see  how,  witliin  a  few  years  of  Christ's  death,  and 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  primitive  Church,  there 
could  have  grown  up  a  tradition  as  to  a  simple 
matter  of  fact  that  was  an  entire  falsification  of 
what  the  Eleven  knew  to  be  the  truth. 

We  regard  it,  then,  as  practically  certain  that 
the  Last  Supper  took  the  form  of  a  rassover  meal. 
And  since  it  was  held  on  the  evening  before  the 
general  Jewish  observance,  it  must  have  been  an 
anticipated  PajBSover  (cf.  Sanday,  Hastings'  DB  ii. 
p.  634 ;  Zockler,  PRE*  ix.  pp.  32,  42).  It  is  some- 
times affirmed  that  this  view  will  not  bear  the 
slightest  examination  (Box,  op,  cit,  p.  360 ;  cf. 
Gwilliam,  art.  Last  Supper,  p.  8*).  It  is  assumed, 
e,g,f  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  our 
Lord  and  His  disciples  to  procure  the  sacrifice  of 
a  lamb  before  the  following  day.  But  Chwolson, 
an  expert  in  Jewish  antiquities,  anticipates  these 
and  similar  objections,  and  shows  how  precarious 
the  grounds  are  on  which  they  rest  (Dcta  letzte 
Passamahl  Christi,  p.  37  ff. ).  And  he  further  makes 
the  interesting  suggestion  that  a  very  slight  textual 
error  at  this  point  in  a  supposed  Aramaic  source 
would  account  for  the  apparent  identification  by 
the  three  Synoptics  (Mt  26",  Mk  14",  Lk  22^)  of 
the  occasion  of  the  Last  Supper  with  the  regular 
night  of  the  Jewish  Passover  {ib,  p.  11). 

2.  The  spipitual  connexionB.— In  order  to  estab- 
lish these,  two  things  are  necessary.  First,  we 
must  understand  what  the  Passover  meal  meant 
to  Jesus  and  His  disciples ;  next,  we  must  trace 
the  links  between  the  Paschal  supper  in  the  Upper 
Room  and  the  Christian  sacrament  that  sprang 
out  of  it. 

(1)  What  did  the  Passover  mean  to  Jesus  and 
the  Twelve  ?  For  evidently  it  is  with  the  Passover 
of  our  Lord's  time  that  we  have  primarily  to  do. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  doctrinal  con- 
structions of  the  Lord's  Supper  {e,g,  Crore,  Body  of 
Christ f  p.  12  If.  ;  Illingwortn,  Divine  Immanence, 
p.  126  fl.)  in  which  a  leading  r61e  is  assigned  to 
ideas  drawn  from  the  modem  study  of  Ck)mparative 
Religion  as  to  the  significance  of  the  ancient  rite 
of  the  blood-covenant  (see  Trumbull,  The  Threshold 
Covenant,  p.  2K)3  ff.),  or  as  to  a  sacrificial  '  eating  of 
the  god '  on  the  occasion  of  a  harvest  festival  (see 
W.  R.  Smith,  BS  p.  461 ;  Frazer,  Golden  Bough*, 
ii.  ch.  2).  But  it  seems  safe  to  conclude  that 
archaeological  considerations  such  as  these  were 
not  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  Jesus  when  He  said 
to  His  disciples,  *  With  desire  I  have  desired  to  eat 
this  passover  with  you  before  I  suffer'  (Lk  22^'), 
and  that  what  He  and  they  alike  were  thinking  of 
was  the  Passover  of  Jewish  history  and  tradition. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  minds  of  a  pious 
Jewish  company  at  the  dawn  of  the  Christian  era 
than  the  notion  that  God  would  partake  of  human 
food,  or  that  they  could  enter  into  communion  with 
the  Highest  by  drinking  tlie  blood  of  a  slain  animal, 
or  even  by  drinking  wine  considered  as  a  substitute 
for  blood  (cf.  Ac  15»-  *).  What,  then,  did  the  eat- 
ing of  the  Passover  primarily  mean  for  Jesus  and 
His  dis(;iples  ? 

(a)  In  the  first  place,  it  was  the  memorial  of  a 

?reat  historical   aeliverance — that  redemption   of 
srael  from  her  bondage  in  Egypt  which  was  also 
her  birth-hour  as  a  nation  (Ex  12"'^' "'•)•—(*)  But 
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further,  the  Passover  was  a  covenant-meal  based 
on  the  fact  of  the  covenant  made  by  sacrifice  at 
Sinai  (Ex  24^'^).  It  is  certainly  impossible  to  find 
within  the  circle  of  ideas  suggestea  by  the  narra- 
tive of  the  first  Passover  in  Egypt  a  mil  explana- 
tion of  the  words  of  Jesus  at  tne  institution  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  One  of  the  special  merits  of  recent 
critical  investigations  into  the  nature  of  the  sacra- 
ment is  that  they  have  brought  fully  into  view  the 
connexion  between  our  Lord's  words  about  the  New 
Covenant  (Mt  26^  ||)  and  the  story  of  the  covenant 
at  Sinai,  taken  along  with  the  great  prophetic 
anticipations  ( Jer  32«,  Ezk  34»  31^,  Is  65»)  of  what 
the  author  of  Hebrews  calls  *a  better  covenant 
established  upon  better  promises'  (He  8^).  It  does 
not  follow,  however,  as  some  have  thought,  that 
the  covenant  idea  excludes  that  of  the  Passover, 
much  less  that  the  combination  of  them  was 
altogether  impossible  (so  Schultzen,  Das  Abend- 
TnaM  im  NT^^p,  40).  On  the  contrary,  the  narra- 
tive of  the  first  Passover  in  Egypt  appears  to 
anticipate  that  of  the  covenant  made  at  Sinai, 
while  apart  from  the  former  the  latter  would  have 
no  historical  explanation.  In  any  case,  in  the 
time  of  our  Lonl,  the  Jewish  Passover  was  an 
annual  covenanting  feast  at  which  the  nation's 
covenant  fellowship  with  Jehovah  was  solemnly 
renewed.  The  narrative  of  Ex  24^~^  makes  it  clear 
that  the  original  covenant  rested  on  the  fact  of 
a  covenant-sacrifice,  and  there  seems  little  reason 
to  question  that  in  its  essence  this  sacrifice  was 
of  a  piacular  nature  (cf .  A.  B.  Davidson  in  Hastings' 
DB  1.  p.  612).  The  annual  renewal  of  the  covenant 
at  the  Feast  of  Passover  evidently  rested  in  like 
manner  on  the  sacrifice  of  the  Paschal  lamb,  and 
that  this  sacrifice  also  was  conceived  of  as  having 
a  propitiatory  effect  it  is  hardly  possible  to  doubt. 
— (c)  Once  more,  the  Passover  was  a  joyful  social 
meal,  the  meal  of  Jewish  brotherhood^  in  which  the 
participants,  as  members  of  the  Divine  covenant, 
gave  expression  to  their  covenant  fellowship  with 
one  another  as  well  as  with  Israel's  God. 

(2)  If  the  Lord'8  Supper  in  its  external  relations 
sprang  out  of  an  immediately  preceding  Passover 
meal,  and  if  that  meal  had  for  those  who  partook 
of  it  some  such  meaning  as  has  just  been  described, 
the  spiritual  connexions  between  the  two  are 
evident.  The  tlwught  of  the  Jewish  Passover 
underlies  the  Supper,  helping  us  to  determine  its 
true  nature  and  purpose  and  religious  significance. 

(a)  This  outward  relation  between  the  Passover 
and  the  Lord's  Supper  goes  far  to  decide  the 
Question  whether  or  not  the  Supper  refers  to  our 
Lord's  death.  Spitta's  elaborate  efforts  to  dis- 
sociate the  Last  Supper  altogether  from  the 
Jewish  Passover  find  their  chief  motive  in  his 
theory  that  the  Supper  had  no  bearing  whatsoever 
on  the  death  of  Jesus,  but  was  meant  to  have  a 
purely  eschatological  reference,  as  an  anticipation 
of  the  glorious  Messianic  meal  in  the  heavenly 
Kingdom  {op.  cit.  pp.  266  ff.,  282  ft'.).  But  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  at  the  close  of  a  Passover 
meal  that  Jesus  broke  the  bread  and  gave  it  to 
His  disciples,  saying,  *This  is  my  body  for  you,' 
the  analogy  between  the  slain  lamb  and  the  broken 
bread  can  nardly  be  mistaken. — (6)  It  bears,  again, 
on  the  question  whether  or  not  the  Supper  teas 
meant  by  Jesus  to  be  repeated.  From  the  fact  that 
in  the  Mk.-Mt.  text  of  the  institution  of  tlie  Supper 
we  do  not  find  that  command  for  a  repetition  of 
the  observance  which  is  given  in  Paul-Lk.  (1  Co 
1134.  »^  Lj^  22^**),  a  number  of  critical  scholars  have 
concluded  that  Jesus  never  spoke  the  words,  *  This 
do  in  remembrance  of  me' ;  that  He  had  no  thought 
of  instituting  a  rite  for  perpetual  celebration  by 
the  Church  ;  and  that  His  purpose  in  breaking  the 
bread  and  passing  tlie  wine  was  merely  to  bid  His 
disciples  a  solemn  farewell,  to  set  before  them  a 


striking  parable  in  action,  or  at  most  to  point 
them  forward  to  the  hope  of  a  glad  reunion  in 
the  heavenly  Kingdom  (Julicher,  Theol.  Abhandl. 
pp.  236  ff.,  245  ff.  ;  Spitta,  op.  cit.  p.  301  ff.  ;  cf. 
P.  Gardner,  Origin  of  the  Lord's  Supper).  But  to 
a  Jew  the  Passover  was  essentially  a  memorial 
feast  to  be  kept   by  Israel   throughout   all   her 

generations  (Ex  12").  And  if  the  Supper  was 
eliberately  set  by  Jesus  in  the  closest  relation  to 
the  Passover, — so  deliberately  that  He  even  anti- 
cipated by  a  day  an  observance  which  otherwise 
His  death  woula  have  rendered  impossible, — this 
goes  to  confirm  the  view,  supported  not  only  by 
the  text  of  Paul  and  Luke,  but  oy  the  unhesitating 
praxis  of  the  earliest  community  from  the  first 
(Ac  2«-  «• ;  cf.  20^  1  Co  lO^'),  and  the  Apostolic 
tradition  as  that  was  handed  on  to  St.  Pam  at  the 
time  of  his  conversion  (1  Co  11^),  that  Jesus  both 
intended  and  commanded  that  the  Supper  should 
continue  to  be  observed  in  remembrance  of  Him- 
self.—(c)  If  the  Lord's  Supper  sprang  historically 
out  of  a  Passover  meal,  it  naturally /a/^  heir  to 
the  chief  meanings  and  associations  of  the  more 
ancient  rite.  It  is  not  only  a  memorial  of  Jesus, 
but  a  memorial  of  His  sacrifice.  *  Our  passover 
also  hath  been  sacrificed,'  says  St.  Paul,  *even 
Christ'  (1  Co  6^) ;  and  he  tells  us  that  as  often 
as  we  eat  the  bread  and  drink  the  cup,  we  *  pro- 
claim the  Lord's  death  till  he  come'  (11^).  The 
Passover  was  a  renewal  on  the  part  of  the  OT 
Church  of  the  covenant  with  Goa  that  had  been 
made  at  Sinai ;  and  every  Supper  is  a  renewal  by 
the  Christian  people  of  the  covenant  made  for 
them  upon  the  Cross.  The  Passover  was  not  only 
a  renewal  of  the  covenant  fellowship  with  Goa, 
but  a  festive  social  meal  at  which  the  links  of 
Jewish  brotherhood  were  forged  afresh.  And  the 
Lord's  Supper  is  the  occasion  of  a  glad  spiritual 
communion  of  those  who  belong  to  the  household 
of  faith,  both  with  Christ  Himself  —  the  Elder 
Brother  and  the  Head  —  and  with  their  fellow- 
members  in  the  one  family  of  God. 

Literature.— Hastings'  DB,  artt.  'Covenant '(A.  B.  Davidson), 
'Passover'  (W.  J.  Moulton),  'Jesus  Christ'  (Sanday,  vol.  ii. 
p.  634);  PRE*,  art.  'Passah,  isr.-Jud.'  rvon  OreUi);  BickeU, 
roMover  and  Lord's  Supper ;  Spitta,  (frehristenturn ;  Julicher, 
Tlieol.  Abhandlungen ;  P.  Gardner,  Origin  of  the  Lord's  Supper ; 
Schultzen,  Das  Abendmahl  im  Nt\  Chwolson,  Da^  letzte  Passa- 
mahl  Chrisii ;  Schaefer,  Das  Uerrenmahl ;  Lambert,  Sacraments 
in  NT;  G.  M.  Mackie,  'Jewish  Passover  in  the  Chr.  Church,' 
ExpT  xiiL  (1902),  391 ;  JThSt,  Apr.  1902,  p.  367  flf.,  Jan.  1903, 

p.  184  ff.  J.  c.  Lambert. 

PAST.—*  Let  the  dead  pa.<*t  bunr  its  dead,'  is  the 
unequivocal  counsel  we  derive  from  the  Lord's 
reply  to  a  lukewarm  disciple  (Mt  8*^).  In  Christ 
no  past  is  irretrievable ;  DiWne  forgiveness  may 
blot  out  what  men  consider  it  impossible  to  forgive 
(Lk  18").  Habit  and  custom  may  be  burst  asunder 
in  a  moment,  like  the  rocky  tomb  that  could  not 
imprison  the  risen  Lord.  The  motto  of  the  Cliffords 
(D^sormais)  may  recall  a  Christian  truth  of  priceless 
value  :  *  Henceforward '  sin  no  more  ( Jn  8^').  God 
gives  a  fresh  start  for  Christ's  sake  to  each  one  who 
prays  for  forgiveness  in  the  spirit  of  forgiveness  (Mt 
6").  The  tyranny  of  the  past  led  the  Galilceans  to 
ask,  *  Is  not  this  the  carpenter?'  (Mk  6*) ;  but,  as 
signally  in  the  call  of  Levi,  the  disciple  of  Christ 
must  be  ready  to  throw  aside  the  ua-st  altogether 
for  His  sake  (Mt  9®). — There  is  a  dead  past  to  be 
forgotten  and  forgiven,  for  God  is  God  of  the  living 
(Mk  12").  And  there  is  a  living  past  to  be  re- 
membered and  commemorated.  Thus  all  genera- 
tions call  her  blessed  who  was  the  mother  of  the 
Lord  (Lk  1*^).  The  loving  gift  of  a  forgiven  woman 
who  had  been  a  sinner  is  still  told  for  a  memorial 
of  her  (Mk  14').  Yet  the  Christian  hope  looks 
ever  forward  to  the  brightness  of  the  coming  day, 
when  the  shadows  shall  flee  away. 


I  away. 
W.  B. 
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PATIENCE  {inro/ioi^,  Lk  S^  21»  and  throughout 
NT ;  fMKpo0v/da,  *  long-suffering/  only  in  £pp.  ; 
verbal  form  appears  Mt  18^*,  with  significance 
*Give  me  time'). — The  moral  attribute  which 
enables  men  to  endure  afflictions  and  to  employ 
strength  wisely.  It  is  essentially  a  Christian  grace. 
The  classical  conception  of  virtue  was  mainly 
active.  '  The  old  pagan  world  meant  by  a  virtuous 
man,  a  brave,  strong,  just,  energetic  human  being, 
who  might  be,  but  who  probably  would  not  be,  also 
humble,  submissive,  seli-subdumg '  (Liddon,  Chris- 
tian World  PtdpU,  vol.  xxiv.  138).  The  Oriental 
idea  touches  the  opposite  extreme,  in  which  virtue 
consists  not  in  sucn  qualities  as  patience,  but  in 
the  passivity  from  wnich  feeling  is  expelled  (cf. 
Newman  Smyth,  Christian  Ethics^  pt.  i.  ch.  2,  iii. ). 
As  a  Christian  grace,  patience  is  inculcated  in  the 
NT  (1  Ti  6",  Tit  2«,  He  10»,  Ja  1*,  2  P  1«),  and 
exemplified  in  the  life  of  Christ.  His  patience  is 
referred  to  directly  only  once  in  the  NT,  and  then 
incidentally  (2  Th  3^  AVm  and  RV) ;  but  examples 
of  it  are  mentioned  in  the  Epp.  as  incentives  to 
believers  (He  12»,  1  P  2«). 

1.  The  patience  of  Christ  may  be  regarded  {I)  in 
itself.  It  constitutes  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
features  of  His  manhood.  It  is  not  visible  upon 
the  surface  of  the  Evangelical  narratives,  but  it 
becomes  impressive  the  moment  that  reflexion 
begins  to  deal  with  His  Personality  in  the  light 
of  the  events  of  His  life  on  earth.  Whatever  His 
consciousness  of  Himself,  He  was  evidently  aware 
that  extraordinary  forces  were  at  His  command 
(Mt  4'  26").  'Just  in  proportion  to  the  eminence 
of  a  man's  sphere  and  tne  genius  of  a  man's  endow- 
ments, the  quality  of-patience  is  necessary.'  To 
none,  therefore,  was  it  more  necessary  and  more 
difficult  than  to  our  Lord,  and  by  none  was  it  more 
perfectly  possessed.  He  set  before  Himself  an  aim 
which  marks  Him  as  the  supreme  Dreamer  of  his- 
tory ;  yet,  with  the  vision  always  before  Him,  and 
the  longingfor  its  fulfilment  pressing  on  His  heart 
(Lk  12^),  tie  moved  unhasting,  if  unpausing,  to- 
wards the  goaL  The  second  temptation  (Lk  4^'*) 
was  a  trial  of  patience.  In  it  He  met  the  tempta- 
tion to  accomplish  His  purpose  prematurely  and 
superficially  by  means  of  an  appeal  to  forces  which 
lay  ready  to  hand  in  the  temper  and  expectations 
of^the  Jews.  He  preferred  the  patience  that  works 
perfectly,  and  therefore  slowly,  to  the  passion  tliat 
strikes  swiftly  and  works  partially  and  miperf ectly. 
At  the  same  time,  His  temperament  could  not  be 
described  as  phlegmatic.  His  patience  was  not  the 
placidity  of  a  pool  secluded  by  surrounding  woods 
irom  storm,  it  was  rather  the  calm  of  an  ocean 
which  refuses  to  allow  any  gale  to  rouse  it  to 
anger.  Not  incapability  of  passion,  but  perfect 
self-control,  lay  at  the  heart  of  the  patience  of 
Christ. 

(2)  In  Us  manifestations,  (a)  As  a  man^  He  had 
to  endure  the  irritations  from  which  none  in  exempt, 
e,ff.  interruptions  (Mk  5*"*  6*"-,  Jn  4*-  \  the  sus- 
picions (Lk  14"')  and  the  provocations  (Lk  10"  11**) 
of  His  foes ;  the  spiritual  dulness  (Mk  9^^,  Lk  10«»* 
24»)  and  carnal  expectations  (Mk  9^  lO*"-)  of  His 
friends.  '  He  was  subjected  to  trials  of  temper  .  .  . ; 
He  was  harassed  by  temptations  caused  by  nervous 
irritability,  or  want  of  strength,  or  physical  weak- 
ness, or  bodily  weariness ;  unfair  opposition  was 
constantly  urging  Him  to  give  wai^  to  undue  an^er 
and  unrestrained  passion  ;  or  rejection  and  desertion 
would,  had  it  been  possible,  have  betrayed  Him 
into  moodiness  or  cynical  despair.  The  machina- 
tions of  His  foes,  the  fickleness  of  the  mob,  even 
the  foolishness  of  His  disciples,  were  scarcely  ever 
wanting  to  try  His  spirit,  and  would  often  gosMl 
Him  beyond  endurance'  (Bernard,  Mental  Char- 
acteristics  of  the  Lord  Jestts,  cited  in  Stalker's 
Imago  Christi,  p.  192  f.).    It  is  not  enough  to  say 


that  our  Lord  endured  these  temptations  without 
showing  any  impatience;  there  was  a  positive 
radiance  about  His  patience  that  makes  it  the 
supreme  example  of  the  grace  as  manifest  in  human 
life,  (b)  As  a  teacher,  the  patience  of  Christ  was 
manifested  (i.)  in  dealing  with  individuals,  e.g. 
Philip  (Jn  1«  6«-  14*),  Thomas  (20"'),  Peter  (1«, 
Mt  14»«.,  Lk  223"-"  24»*,  Jn  21^^-) ;  (iL)  in  train- 
ing the  disciples,  e.g.  explaining  His  parables  to 
them  (Mk  4*"- ") ;  teaching  them  only  as  they  were 
able  to  receive  the  truth  (Mt  16^^  Jn  16") ;  repeat- 
ing lessons  onlv  partially  understood  (Mk  9**  10****  *•). 
It  was  through  His  patience  as  a  teacher  that  our 
Lord  was  able  out  of  very  raw  material  to  educate 
the  men  who  were  the  founders  and  Apostles  of  His 
Church,  (c)  As  a  sufferer.  His  patience  is  con- 
spicuous in  the  scenes  connected  with  His  passion 
(seeesp.  Mt  26«'-,  Mk  U^olk^  jn  igm^  lj-  23", 
Mk  IS"*')*  No  one  ever  suffered  so  terribly  and 
so  patiently  as  He.  There  was  the  extreme  of 
physical  pam,  of  mental  torture,  and  of  spiritual 
agony.  The  sufiering  was  unjustly  inflicted,  and 
was  accompanied  by  almost  every  possible  indignity, 
but  the  patience  of  the  Sufferer  rose  above  it  with 
a  quiet  di^t^r  that  makes  those  scenes  the  most 
wonderful  in  history. 

(3)  In  its  limitations.  The  patience  of  Christ 
had  its  limits,  as  every  noble  patience  has.  Those 
limits  were  not  where,  at  first,  we  might  expect  to 
find  them;  He  was  patient  with  His  disciples' 
dulness,  though  it  grieved  Him  (Lk  24^*)*  He 
never  lost  patience  under  the  opposition  of  His 
enemies  (11^  20^^).  But  when  it  was  suggested 
that  He  should  avoid  the  cross  (Mt  16^),  and 
when  He  was  confronted  with  the  spiritual  assump- 
tions of  the  Pharisees,  His  patience  reached  its 
limits.  Self-indulgence  and  self-deception  were 
sins  with  which  Christ  had  no  patience  (see  Stop- 
ford  A.  Brooke,  Sermons,  2na  series,  'Patience 
and  Impatience ') 

(4)  In  its  implications.  The  patience  of  Christ 
is  set  before  believers,  directly  (2  Th  S'')  and  in- 
directly (1  P  2^^'')*  as  an  example  and  an  inspiration. 
There  is  in  Christ  *  a  type  ana  fountain  of  patience ' 
in  which  the  possibilities  of  endurance  are  ex- 
hibited, and  from  which  the  grace  for  endurance  to 
the  uttermost  may  be  gathered.  The  patience  of 
Christ  represents  Uie  passive  side  of  Christian  good- 
ness, 'its  deliberate,  steady,  hopeful  endurance,  in 
the  spirit  of  Him  who  was  msude  perfect  through 
suffering'  (Denney,  Expos.  Bible,  *Epp.  to  Tliess.' 
p.  372). 

2.  Human  patience  is  mentioned :  (a)  in  Lk  8^^, 
with  reference  to  the  perseverance  vrith.  which  the 
fruit  of  God  is  brought  forth  in  the  believer's  life. 
Spiritual  fruitfulness  is  not  easily  attained.  A  con- 
sistent Christian  character  is  wrought  only  by 
long  patience.  Christ  sets  the  staying  power  of 
vital  faith  in  contrast  with  the  passing  fervour  of 
those  who  lightly  receive  and  as  lightly  abandon 
the  word  of  truth  (cf.  Lk  8^).  {b)  In  Lk  21",  in  the 
course  of  Christ's  prediction  of  the  sorrows  that 
should  befall  during  the  struggle  with  Rome.  RV 
is  much  the  preferable  rendering.  Its  meaning 
may  be  summed  up  thus,  *  Heroic  perseverance 
wins  the  crown '  (Lindsay,  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  in 
loc.). 

LrnsRATURS.— H.  Bushnell,  The  New  Life  (I860) ;  A.  Ritschl, 
Th€  Chr.  Doct.  qf  Juttification  and  ReeoncilieUion  (Ewg.  tr. 
1900X  625 :  J.  T.  Jacob.  Christ  the  Indwller  (1902X  1^9 '.  C.  L. 
Slatterv,  The  Master  qf  the  World  (1906),  121 ;  M.  Creighton, 
The  Mtnd  of  St.  Peter  (1904),  22 ;  M.  R.  Vincent,  The  Covenant 
of  Peace  (1987),  2Si.  JamKS  MURSELL. 

PAUL.— See  Appendix. 

PAYBMENT.— The  word  occurs  only  in  Jn  19" 
as  one  of  the  names  by  which  was  known  the 
locality  otherwise  called  Gabbatha  (wh«  see).    In 
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classical  usage  XiObcrpurrov  denotes  a  stone  pave- 
ment, and  later  a  mosaic  or  tessellated  pavement, 
in  which  sense  the  word  passed  into  Latin.  Of 
recent  years  beautiful  pavements  have  been  found 
in  many  places  in  Palestine ;  but  so  far  there  is  no 
evidence  outside  the  NT  that  any  locality  in  Jeru- 
salem was  generally  known  as  either  Gabbatha  or 
the  Pavement,  ana  no  attempted  identification  of 
the  spot  is  quite  satisfactory.  The  easiest  course 
is  to  regard  the  passage  as  unhistorical,  and  the 
allusions  as  derived  only  from  the  iMiter's  imagin- 
ation and  introduced  to  give  verisimilitude  to  the 
narrative ;  but  such  an  explanation  is  itself  as 
subjective  as  the  pleas  it  adopts.  That  the  refer- 
ence is  to  the  paved  forecourt  of  the  Temple,  or  to  the 
usual  meeting-place  of  the  Sanhedrin,  is  rendered 
unlikely  by  tne  absence  of  the  designation  from 
Jewish  literature,  as  well  as  by  the  miprobability 
that  Pilate  would  choose  any  partially  consecrated 
spot  for  the  inquiry.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
Latin  usages  which  seem  to  connect  the  locality 
with  the  governor's  official  or  temporary  residence. 
Julius  Ccesar  is  described  by  Suetonius  ( Vit.  Div, 
Jul.  46)  as  carrying  about  with  him  on  his  military 
expeditions  a  tessellated  pavement,  which  was  laid 
down  in  his  encampments  as  marking  the  spot 
from  which  judicial  decisions  and  addresses  to  the 
soldiers  were  given.  Jos.  {Ant.  XVIII.  iv.  6)  reports 
that  Philip  the  tetrarch  similarly  carried  his 
tribunal  with  him  {rod  Opbvov  eh  tv  iKpivt  xaOej^dfietfoi 
iv  rodi  6doU  ixo/iipov),  but  there  is  no  reference  to  a 
portable  mosaic.  In  the  case  of  Pilate,  it  is  possible 
that  he  would  be  disposed  to  imitate  the  procedure 
of  the  Emperor,  or  even  that  of  a  petty  sovereign, 
but  in  this  matter  no  record  to  such  an  effect  has 
been  found;  and  whilst  the  course  would  not  be 
without  danger,  it  is  not  easy  to  think  that  a 
locality  would  derive  its  name  from  being  one  of 
many  places  on  which  a  movable  pavement  was 
once  or  occasionally  laid.  That,  moreover,  there 
were,  as  a  rule,  in  tne  larger  centres  of  population, 
fixed  places  for  the  administration  of  justice  is  not 
unlikely.  The  provincial  basilicas  were  often  law- 
courts  as  well  as  exchanges,  the  tribunal  being  set 
in  the  semicircular  apse,  of  which  the  raised  floor 
was  certainly  paved,  and  exactly  the  kind  of  spot 
to  attract  a  designer.  There  may  not  have  been 
any  such  basilica  at  Jerusalem,  or  at  least  the 
remains  of  one  have  not  so  far  been  clearly  identi- 
fied. Jos.  {BJ II.  ix.  3 :  xaOlaai  4x1  ^if/fmroi  iv  ry 
AteydX^)  o-raJ/y)  has  been  cit-ed  in  support  of  a  view 
that  Pilate  used  *  the  open  market-place  *  (so 
Whiston,  followed  by  many)  at  Jerusalem  for  the 
administration  of  justice ;  but  the  passage  refers 
to  Ctesarea,  and  the  rendering  of  {rTi^Lov  as  a 
synonym  of  i.yopi.  is  not  well  established.  Each 
stationary  camp,  a^ain,  had  its  tribunal,  some- 
times formed  of  turf  but  more  frequently  of  stone, 
and  from  it  the  general  addressed  the  soldiers  and 
the  tribunes  administered  justice.  In  Jerusalem 
the  garrison  occupied  the  castle  of  Antonia,  within 
which  would  be  the  tribunal  used  in  cases  of 
military  discipline,  but  probably  not  for  the  hear- 
ing of  Jewish  complaints  and  causes.  Pilate  him- 
self would  reside  in  Herod's  palace  (cf.  Philo,  ad 
Gaium,  31,  and  the  practice  of  Gessius  Florus  in 
Jos.  BJ  II.  XV.  5),  as  did  also  the  procurator  at 
Ca?sarea  (Ac  23^).  It  was  a  magnificent  building, 
lined  outside  with  spacious  porticoes.  Here  it  was 
natural  that  the  Jews  should  present  themselves 
when  seeking  the  execution  of  Jesus  (Jn  18^  19*), 
who  was  apparently  confined  in  the  palace  (19*-  ^'*). 
And  one  of  these  paved  porticoes  may  well  have 
been  known  within  the  palace  as  the  Pavement, 
upon  which  stood  the  judgment-seat,  under  an 
open  cupola  or  witliin  a  rounded  porch. 

LiTKRATURB.— Hastings'    DB,   art.  *  Gabbatha';    EBi,   art. 
•Pavement.*  R.  W.  MosS. 


PEACE. — 1.  The  word  frequently  occurs  in  the 
Gospels  in  the  idiomatic  phrase '  to  hold  one's  peace,' 
i.e.  to  keep  silence,  representing  (both  in  R  V  and 
A V)  no  fewer  than  four  diflferent  verbs  in  the  original 
— "^J^tifw,  <rt7da>,  (rtbnrdo;,  and  (pifidu).  ii(njxd^(a  (Lk 
14*)  is  the  most  general  term  (fr.  l^auxoSf  *  at  rest '), 
denoting  a  state  of  restfulness  in  which  silence  is 
included  (cf .  Lk  23°*  rd  fiiv  adfi^arov  '}j(r&)caaav,  *  and 
on  the  sabbath  they  rested ').  (nydta  (Lk  20*)  has 
been  distinguished  from  aicjirdu)  (Mt  20"^  26*',  Mk 
34  934  1048 14^^  Lk  iga9  i940)_the  former  as  referring 
to  a  silence  induced  by  mental  conditions  (fear, 
grief,  awe,  etc.),  the  latter  as  a  more  physical  t«rni 
denoting  simply  an  abstinence  from  vocsl  utterance 
(so  Schmidt  in  his  Synon.  d.  gr.  Sprache,  quoted 
by  Grimm -Thayer,  Lex.  p.  281).  But  in  classical 
Gr.  such  a  distinction  between  aiyd<a  and  o-ionrdo; 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  ordinarily  observed  (cf. 
Liddell  and  Scott,  Lex,  s.w.)f  and  in  the  NT 
^irxji^ta,  ffiydta,  Mid  ffturdta,  when  used  in  the  sense 
of  holding  one's  peace,  appear  to  be  employed 
without  any  real  discrimination. 

On  the  other  hand,  <l>ifi6(a  is  a  stronger  and 
rougher  word,  which  properly  means  *  to  muzzle ' 
(fr.  <f>ifi6i,  'a  muzzle').  It  is  noticeable  that  our 
Lord  addresses  it  only  to  an  unclean  spirit  (Mk  1^ 
=  Lk  4^)  or  to  the  raging  sea  (Mk  4*,  where  EV 
gives  *  Be  still ! ').  Once  Mt.  uses  it  to  describe 
now  Jesus  put  the  Sadducees  to  silence  (22*^) ;  and 
in  the  parable  of  the  Wedding  Garment  it  is  used 
(v.")  to  express  the  speechless  condition  to  which 
the  intruder  was  reduced  when  challenged  by  the 
king  (cf.  Twent  Cent,  NT^j  *  the  man  was  dfumb- 
founded '). 

2.  In  the  ordinary  sense  of  rest  or  tranquillity^ 
in  antithesis  to  strife  and  war,  *  peace '  {ilfrhvti)  is 
found,  e.g.  J  in  Mt  10"= Lk  12*^  (note  the  contrast 
with  iijiyaipa)f  Lk  14".  Generally,  however,  elpr/iVTi 
in  the  NT  means  more  than  this,  and  clearly  in- 
herits the  larger  suggestions  of  the  Heb.  oiV^, 
which  primarily  denoted  a  state  of  wellbeing, 
safety,  and  blessedness,  of  which,  however,  peace 
in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term  would  be 
one  of  the  most  important  conditions.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  we  are  to  understand  expressions  like 
*Now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace' 
(Lk  2®),  *  his  goods  are  in  peace'  (11^^,  *  the  things 
which  belong  unto  thy  peace'  (19*^).  This  also  is 
the  connotation  of  *  Peace  ! '  when  used  as  a  form 
of  salutation  (Mt  10^2.i3=li-  105.6  24",  Jn  20'»- 
*!• ») ;  though,  as  employed  by  our  Lord,  and  by 
His  disciples  according  to  His  instructions,  the 
salutation  is  weighted  with  the  larger  Messianic 
meaning  (see  below). 

8.  But  in  its  predominating  and  characteristic 
use  in  the  NT,  elp-fivri  is  distinctively  a  Christ wn 
word,  being  employed  especially  to  describe  the 
mission,  the  character,  and  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

(1)  Peace  loas  a  distinctive  feature  of  Chris fs 
mission. — In  prophetic  anticipation  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah  was  to  inaugurate  a  reign  of  peace 
(Is  97,  Ps  72»- '),  and  He  Himself  was  to  be  *  the 
Prince  of  Peace'  (Is  9®).  In  the  Gospel  story  of 
His  birth,  the  promise  of  peace  heralds  His  ad- 
vent (Lk  1^),  and  *  on  eartli  peace '  is  sung  by  the 
angels  on  the  night  in  which  He  is  bom  (2*'*).  His 
earthlyj  ministry  was  a  ministry  and  message  of 
peace.  *  Have  peace  one  with  another '  was  one  of 
His  injunctions  (Mk  9^),  while  of  those  who  not 
merely  live  in  peace,  but  are  pea^e-Diakers  {elprjvo- 
iroioL),  He  said  that  they  shall  be  called  sons  of  God 
(Mt  5*).  *  Peace'  was  the  salutation  which  both 
the  Twelve  and  the  Seventy  were  bidden  to  use 
when  sent  forth  on  their  respective  missions  (Mt 
10****,  Lk  10"') ;  it  was  the  word  spoken  by  Jesus 
Himself  in  dismissing  those  whom  He  had  healed 
of  their  physical  or  moral  plagues  (Mk  5**,  Lk  7^ 


PEACE 

8*) ;  anil  agun  the  greeUng  with  irhich  He  met 
HU  disciplee  aft«r  He  was  risen  from  the  dead 
(Lk24»  Jn  20*  "■>•).  And  in  aU  these  cases  it 
HeeniH  evident  that  '  Peace  be  unto  yon  I '  and  '  Go 
in  peace  J '  are  not  merely  conventional  forms  of 
ulututioD  or  farewell,  but  refer  to  the  hleasinga 
guaranteed  by  Jesus  as  the  ChrLit  of  God. 

And  yet  there  is  a  sense  in  which  Jesns  c&me 
'not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword'  (Mt  lO",  of.  Lk 
12").  For  there  is  a  false  i>eace  (Jer  8"  8") ;  and 
with  that  He  could  have  nothing  to  do.  Jesns 
would  never  compromise,  or  permit  His  followeis  to 
compromiae,  with  falsehood  or  error  or  sin  ;  and  bo, 
in  a  world  where  these  things  abound,  His  coming 
inevitably  meant  division  and  struggle  and  suffer- 
ing (cf.  Lk  2?^  *).  Yet,  for  all  that,  peace  was  the 
pnrposeof  His  mission,  even  though  it  had  to  be 
attained  by  sending  forth  a  sword — sharp  and  two- 
edi^,  as  the  seer  saw  it  (Eev  1")— a  sword  which 
will  ultimately  secure  tlie  victory  of  the  good  in 
the  conflict  with  evil,  and  bring  in  the  peace  that 
rests  on  righteousness  (cf.  Pa  12'  SS'"). 

f2)  Peace  toaa  a  gualiti/  of  Christ's  rhrtraeter. 


mental  notes  of  His  personal  beinc  as  that  is  re- 
vealed to  us  in  the  Gospels-  Men  have  been 
known  to  make  bequestawhen  they  had  nothing  to 
leave  ;  hnt  peace  was  a  blessing  which  Jesus  had 
power  to  b^tow,  because  it  was  His  own  peculiar 
posKessioD.  At  the  vei7  centre  of  Hia  earthly  life, 
amidst  all  ita  vicissitudes,  there  always  lies  a  pro- 
found peace,  which  is  quite  different  from  impas- 
wvity,  lor  it  is  sometliing  vital  and  flowing  like  a 
strong  calm  river  (cf.  Is  48").  It  was,  without 
doub^  the  magnetism  of  this  i)eace- possessing  and 
peace-difTusinc  strength  of  Jesus  that  drew  troubled 
hearts  around  Hitn  ;  and  it  was  the  consciousness 
of  having  it  and  being  able  to  bestow  it  that  in- 
spired that  most  characteristic  invitation,  'Come 
nnto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden, 
and  I  will  give  yon  rest' (Mt  11"). 


uid  1  w^li  give  yon  rest '(Mt  11"). 

This  persona]  peace  of  Jesns  must  be  distin- 
guished, of  course,  from  the  peace  of  outward 
circumstances.  When  He  said,  '  My  peace  I  give 
nnt«  yon,'  He  was  just  abont  to  go  forth  to  Geth- 
semane  and  tlie  judgment- hail  and  the  cross.  But 
the  peace  He  was  conscious  of  lay  deeper  than  all 
trials  and  sufleringB,  for  it  came  from  the  assurance 
of  a  perfect  union  in  thought  and  heart  and  will 
with  His  Father  in  heaven  (Jn  14"-"-'').  Christ's 
peace  was  like  that  of  a  white  water-lily — tossed 
to  and  fro  by  the  surface  waves  of  the  lake,  bat 
unshaken  from  its  place  l>ecause  its  roots  are  buried 
deep  in  the  soil  beneath  (cf.  Wordsworth,  Exeur- 
moit,  V.  553).  All  through  His  earthly  life  He 
realized,  as  no  other  human  bdng  over  conld,  the 
full  meaning  of  the  prophet's  word,  'Thou  wilt 
keep  him  in  perfect  peaco  whose  mind  is  stayed  on 
thee'(Is2e>). 

(3)  Pence  u  a  c/uirnrterUfii:  bUating  of  the  ffospd 
t(f  CTriri.— Thus  we  find  it  constantly  described 
when  we  pass  from  the  Gospels  to  the  Apostolic 
teaching.  So  c)iaracteristic  of  Clirist's  gospel  is  it 
that  this  gospel  is  itself  described  by  St.  Paul  as 
'the  gospel  of  peace'  (Eph  6"),  and  St.  Peter  in 
the  Acts  speaks  of  those  who  publish  the  message 
of  salvation  as  'preaching  good  tidings  of  peace 
by  Jeaus  Christ'  (Ac  10*).  '  Peace,' Indeed,  be- 
oomee,  like  grace,  a  virtual  summary  for  gospel 
blessings,  and  so  in  the  benedictory  salutations  of 
newly  every  Apostolic  writer  it  is  combined  with 
'  grace '  aa  the  distinctive  gift  of  '  God  our  FatUev 
and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ '  (Ro  1',  I  Co  P,  2  Co  1', 
Gal  !',  Eph  1',  Ph  P,  Col  1',  1  Th  1',  2  Th  1', 
ITi  1',  Tit  1',  Philem',  1  P  1»,  2  P  1',  2Jn>, 
Jade>). 

It  is  St.  Paul,  however,  who  works  out  most 


him  '  peace '  has  two  distinct  meanings,  correspond- 
ing to  two  dilferent  facts  of  Christian  experience. 
[a)  First,  there  is  an  objective  peace — the  peace  of 
reamciliation  with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ — which  follows  as  the  result  of  being  justilied 
by  faith  (Ro  6'  [vv.'-"  show  that  the  e'j»)f^  of  v.'  is 
the  same  as  the  jtoTaXXoTi}  of  v."],  Eph  2"-";  of. 
2  Co  6*").  lb)  Next,  there  is  a  subjective  peace 
—  the  peace  of  conscious  /ellowahip  vHth  God  — 
which  results  from  a  living  onion  with  Christ  the 
Saviour.  This  subjective  peace  finds  its  ground  in 
the  objective  pence  of  reconciliation,  bat  it  is 
clearly  distinguished  from  it.  The  other  is  '  peace 
teiih  God '  (Eo  5') ;  this  is  '  the  peace  "/God  which 
passeth  all  understanding'  (PIi  4').  This  inward 
peace  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  (Gal  5f), 
it  forma  part  of  our  joy  in  believing  {Ko  15'*),  it 
is  a  power  that  guards  our  hearts  and  thoughts  in 
Christ  Jesus  (Fh  4*).  And  it  is  of  this  peace,  as  a 
glad  sense  of  sonship  and  trust  wrought  in  the 
soul  by  Jesus  Christ,  that  the  Apostle  is  thinking 
when  he  writes  :  '  The  Lord  of  peace  himself  give 
you  peace  at  all  times,  in  ail  ways'  (2  Th  3'*}.' 

LmiuiTuiii.— The  Lexz.  ot  Criuiiii-ThBytr  iiid  Crtmei ;  I!i»t- 
InRi'  DB.  ut.  'F««';  WelH<,  Bih.  TtimC.  qf  KT,  i.  HBff.; 

Suiday.HeuUun,  'BomuiB'ln   ICC   i:.  e,l  -    n.io<     Rmanm   Ut.- 

J.  T.  Ju»b,  ChriMl  Ihe  In^irrller 

Endracoart  afUr  <*a  CAr,  Lijr.  5' 

anl  aa.  ISO,  OTU  fiuman  l!atf. 

Cath.  Ser.  1,  131 ;  J.  H.  Thorn.  Laiiv  i/f  Life.  », 

Phillip*  Brook«,r**  law  qr(.Virir(A.':iU;  J.  B.  Liuhtfool.Sfnii. 

m  St  Pauta  Calh.  !"■  "■    " *     " 
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J.  C.  Lambert. 


PEKBL.— This    jewel,   specially    eet« 
familiar  in  the  East,  is  twice  used  by  our  Lord  as 

an  image  of  the  precioasness  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion :  once  in  the  saying,  'Cast  not  your  pearls 
before  swine'  (Mt  T'),  and  again  in  the  parable  of 
the  Pearl  of  Great  Price  (Mt  13").  A  distinction 
should  be  observed  in  the  choice  of  this  jewel  as  a 
metaphorical  expression.  In  the  case  of  coined 
money  such  as  talents  or  pounds,  the  side  of  re- 
ligion emphasir.ed  is  the  active  life  of  good  works, 
and  the  lesson  conveyed  is  that  of  duty.  The 
value  of  the  pearl  is  not  primarily  a  commercial 
value ;  it  is  something  which  appeals  to  its  possessor 
aa  a  unique  and  priceless  possession,  precions  for 
its  own  inherent  qualities  of  beauty  and  rarity, 
something  for  which  all  that  a  man  has  may  be 
sold,  itself  to  be  jealously  treasured,  not  to  be  cast 
at  the  feet  of  those  to  whom  it  has  no  meaning. 
T}ie  pearl  is  not,  from  the  purchaser's  point  of 
view,  merely  a  counter  of  commerce,  it  has  a 
beauty  which  is  its  own,  and  which  can  be  appreci- 
ated only  by  him  who  knows.  It  stands  not  for 
any  utilitanan  aspect  of  religion,  but  for  the  secret 
shared  between  the  soul  and  God,  which  loses  its 
beauty  and  its  value  if  it  is  paraded  before  those 
who  do  not  understand  its  sanctity.  The  main 
points  of  the  two  passages  would  seem  to  be  the 
transcendent  beauty  and  preciousness  of  personal 
religion,  and  the  need  of  reticent  reverence  to 
guard  it.  M.  R.  Newbolt. 


PENITENCE.— See  Repentance. 

PBNHT.— See  Money. 

PENTECOST  {^  rcrr^tarri)  was  one  of  the  three 
great  national  festivals  of  Israel  at  which  all  the 
males  of  the  people  were  required  to  present  them- 
selves every  year  before  the  Lord  their  God,  with 
an  oflering  according  to  their  means  (Ex  23"  34", 
Dt  16"-  ■';  2  Ch  8"),    There  is  evidence  that  in 
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the  time  of  Christ  multitudes  assembled  for  the 
Feast  of  the  Passover,  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  and 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  not  only  from  all  parts 
of  the  Holy  Land,  but  also  from  the  Jewish  com- 
munities scattered  throughout  the  Roman  Empire. 
The  attendance  at  the  Passover  would  probably  be 
the  largest,  while  the  numbers  at  Pentecost  would 
embrace  more  Jews  from  foreign  countries,  the 
season  being  more  favourable  for  travel.  All  three 
feasts  have  (1)  a  basis  in  the  agricultural  life 
of  Canaan,  (2)  a  reference  to  the  history  of  the 
nation,  and  (3)  a  spiritual  and  typical  significance. 
Of  the  three,  the  Feast  of  the  Passover  came  first 
in  the  natural  year,  signalizing  the  commencement 
of  the  barley  narvest  and  the  dedication  of  the 
first  ripe  sheaf  by  waving  it  before  the  Lord ;  com- 
memorating the  deliverance  of  the  people  from 
Egyptian  lx)ndage ;  and  pointing  forward,  by  the 
lamb  without  blemish  sacrificed  on  the  occasion,  to 
the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of 
the  world.  Of  the  series,  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
was  the  last,  celebrating  with  great  rejoicings  the 
completion  of  harvest  and  vintage ;  commemorat- 
ing, oy  the  erection  of  booths  in  which  the  people 
dwelt  for  the  week,  the  wanderings  of  their  fathers 
in  the  wUdemess  on  the  way  to  settled  life  in 
Canaan ;  and  having  ita  antitype  in  the  rest  that 
remaineth  for  the  people  of  Goa,  or,  better  perhaps, 
in  that  great  Harvest  Home  yet  to  come,  when 
there  shall  be  gathered  before  the  throne  a  multi- 
tude which  no  man  can  number,  out  of  all  nations, 
and  kindreds,  and  peoples,  and  tongues,  clothed  in 
white  robes  and  with  palms  in  their  hands. 

Between  these  two  national  festivals  came 
Pentecost.  As  Passover  signalized  the  commence- 
ment of  the  grain  harvest,  Pentecost  marked 
its  conclusion;  and  as  Tabernacles  was  a  great 
national  thanksgiving  for  the  completed  vintage 
and  fruit  harvest  of  the  year,  Pentecost  was  a 
thanksgiving  for  the  completed  grain  harvest. 

i»  NameB. — The  actual  word  *  Pentecost '  does 
not  occur  in  the  canonical  books  of  the  OT,  but  it 
is  found  in  To  2^  and  2  Mac  12*^.  Neither  does  it 
occur  in  the  Gospels,  where  the  Feast  itself  is  not 
mentioned.  It  occurs  in  NT  three  times  outside 
the  Gospels  (Ac  2^  20^«,  and  1  Co  le^),  and  in  these 
passages  it  is  employed  not  as  a  numeral  adjective, 
but  as  a  substantive.  The  Feast  is  called  Pente- 
cost because  it  fell  on  the  fiftieth  day  counted 
from  Nisan  16,  the  day  after  the  Passover  Sabbath 
(or  festival  day),  and  fulfilled  the  ancient  com- 
mand :  '  Ye  shall  count  unto  you  from  the  morrow 
after  the  sabbath,  from  the  day  that  ye  brought 
the  sheaf  of  the  wave  -  offering :  seven  sabbaths 
(or  weeks)  shall  be  complete :  even  unto  the  mor- 
row after  the  seventh  sabbath  shall  ye  number 
fifty  days,  and  ye  shall  offer  a  new  meal-oflering 
unto  the  Lord '  (Lv  23»*-«,  cf.  Dt  W).  The  names 
by  which  the  Feast  is  known  in  the  OT  proper 
exhibit  its  basis  in  the  agricultural  life  of  the 
people.  It  is  the  *  Feast  of  Weeks,'  called  from 
the  seven  weeks  reckoned  from  the  morrow  after 
the  Passover  when  they  began  *  to  put  the  sickle  to 
the  com  '  (Ex  34^2,  Dt  16»•^^  2  Ch  S^) ;  the  *  Feast 
of  Harvest,'  *  the  firstfruits  of  thy  labours  which 
thou  hast  sowed  in  the  field '  (Ex  23'«) ;  the  *  Day 
of  First  Fruits,'  a  day  of  rest  and  holy  convocation 
(Nu  28«  cf.  Ex  23^«  34^2),  although,  like  the  other 
Feasts,  it  was  actually  of  a  week's  duration.  By 
later  Judaism  it  was  styled  Azcrcth  (*  conclusion '), 
which  appears  in  Josephus  as  *Affap0d  ;  and  '  Day 
of  the  (jiving  of  the  Law '  in  commemoration  of 
the  revelation  of  the  Divine  Will  to  the  people  at 
Sinai  (Hamburger,  EEy  *  Wochenfest' ;  Eaersheim, 
The  Temple,  p.  227). 

2.  Agricultaral  basis. — The  distinctive  features 
of  the  ritual  observed  at  Pentecost  are  those  of  a 
harvest  thanksgiving.    When  barley  harvest  was 


begun  at  Passover  time,  the  omer  or  sheaf  was 
brought  to  the  priest  to  be  waved  by  him  before  the 
Lord ;  and  this  was  followed  by  a  bumt-ofiering  of 
a  *  he-lamb  without  blemish  of  the  first  year,'  with 
appropriate  meat-  and  drink-ofierings  (Lv  23**^-"). 
When  the  grain  harvest  which  had  been  proceed- 
ing through  the  following  seven  weeks  reached  its 
completion  at  Pentecost  and  the  thanksgiving  cele- 
bration for  it  took  place,  a  larger  ofiering  was  pre- 
scribed. Instead  of  the  omer  of  barley — whether 
{iresented  in  the  sheaf  or,  as  would  appear  from 
ater  practice,  threshed  and  parched  and  made 
into  flour — there  were  now  two  wave-loaves  of  the 
finest  wheaten  flour  to  be  brought  by  the  people 
out  of  their  habitations  and  ofiered  as  a  new  meal- 
oSering  unto  the  Lord.  In  contrast  to  the  Pass- 
over bread,  which  was  unleavened,  these  two 
loaves,  forming  the  peculiar  ofiering  of  the  Day 
of  Pentecost,  were  '  baken  with  leaven,'  which,  as 
the  Mishna  informs  us,  was  the  case  in  all  thank- 
ofierings.  These  loaves  are  declared  to  be  *  the 
firstfruits  unto  the  Lord '  (Lv  23**- "),  and  formed 
with  the  peace-ofiering  of  two  lambs  the  public 
thank-ofiering  of  the  nation  to  God  for  His  good- 
ness. Instead  of  the  single  lamb  of  the  Passover, 
there  were  now  to  be  presented  as  a  burnt-ofi'ering 
'  seven  lambs  without  blemish  of  the  first  year, 
and  one  young  bullock,  and  two  rams,'  with  ap- 
propriate meat-  and  drink-offerings ;  whilst  a  kid 
of  the  goats  was  to  be  sacrificed  as  a  sin-ofi'ering 
(Lv  23*^  '•).  It  was  in  keeping  with  an  occasion 
of  national  thanksgiving  tnat  freewill  ofierings 
were  to  be  brought  by  the  people,  each  as  the 
Lord  had  prospered  him  :  *  And  tnou  shalt  rejoice 
before  the  I^rd,  thou,  and  thy  son,  and  thy 
daughter,  and  thy  manservant,  and  thy  maidser- 
vant, and  the  Levite  that  is  within  thy  gates,  and 
the  stranger,  and  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow, 
that  are  among  you.  And  thou  shalt  remember 
that  thou  wast  a  bondman  in  Egypt:  and  thou 
shalt  observe  and  do  these  statutes  (Dt  16"* "). 
Although  the  festival  proper,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
confined  to  one  day,  it  continued  in  a  minor  degree 
for  a  whole  week,  and  was  celebrated  with  glad- 
ness and  rejoicing.  All  this  made  it  peculiarly 
popular ;  and  the  season  of  the  year  being  favour- 
able, as  we  have  seen,  for  travel,  it  seems  from 
notices  in  Josephus,  and  from  references  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  to  have  been  frequented  by  a 
large  concourse  of  pilgrims  from  all  the  lands  of 
the  Jewish  Dispersion.  It  is  now  the  custom  among 
the  Jews  to  decorate  the  synagogue  at  Pentecost 
with  trees  and  plants  and  flowers, — a  modem  sub- 
stitute for  the  harvest  festival  of  former  times 
(see  Jewish  Encyc,  art.  'Pentecost';  Rosenau, 
Jeioish  Ceremonial  Institutions,  p.  86). 

8.  HiBtorical  reference. — Whilst  the  notices  in 
the  OT,  mainly  in  the  Pentateuch,  regard  Pente- 
cost simply  as  a  harvest  festival,  it  came  to  be 
regarded  among  the  later  Jews  as  commemorating 
the  giving  of  the  Law  at  Sinai.  The  Book  of 
Jubilees,  in  the  Ist  cent.  A.D.  (Schurer,  GJV^  iii. 
277),  makes  the  Feast  of  Weeks  as  old  as  Noah, 
and  associatei^  it  further  with  the  later  Patriarchs. 
Josephus  and  Philo  do  not  mention  the  giving  of 
the  Law  among  the  associations  of  the  Feast,  yet 
many  authorities,  like  Edersheim  {loc.  cit.)  and 
Ginsburg  (Kitto's  Cyclopcediat  *  Pentecost'),  hold  it 
to  be  certain  that  the  Jews  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Christ  commemorated  the  giving  of  the  Law  at 
Pentecost.  With  this  was  incorporated  the  legend 
of  the  Law  being  delivered  in  seventy  languages, 
the  number  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  there- 
fore meant  for  all  the  families  of  mankind.  (See 
Spitta,  Apostelgeschichtej  pp.  27,  28.) 

4.  Antitypical  Bignifioanoe— OlYing  of  the  Holy 
Spiriii — As  the  Passover  has  its  antitype  in  the 
Lamb  of  Grod  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
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world,  Pentecost  has  its  antitype  in  the  shedding 
down  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  hy  whom  the  Law  is 
written  upon  fleshy  tables  of  the  heart,  and  the 
bonds  of  intercourse  between  Grod  and  man  are 
re-knit  in  a  spiritual  and  enduring  communion. 
St.  Paul  describes  the  Pentecostal  gift  as  '  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  Spirit '  (Ro  8^),  in  accordance  with  the 
Eurpose  of  the  day.  Of  this  momentous  event  we 
ave  the  record  in  Ac  2.  If  in  Jewish  tradition  the 
first  Pentecost  after  the  ^reat  deliverance  from 
Egypt  was,  through  the  giving  of  the  Law,  the 
birthday  of  Judaism,  in  Christian  history  the  first 
Pentecost  after  the  true  Passover  Lamb  had  been 
slain  was,  through  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  the 
birthday  of  the  Church.  The  presence  and  work- 
ing of  the  Spirit  within  the  Church  form  the  dis- 
tinctive characteristic  of  Christianity.  Gracious 
and  beneficent  as  was  the  presence  of  the  Master 
with  His  disciples,  it  was  better,  so  He  Himself 
declared,  that  He  should  go  away  (Jn  16^),  and 
that  in  His  stead  the  Paraclete,  with  His  threefold 
conviction  for  the  world,  should  come  (vv.**^*). 
'  Behold,  I  send  the  promise  of  my  Father  upon 
you,'  said  Jesus  to  the  Eleven  and  them  that  were 
gathered  with  them  as  He  was  about  to  ascend 
up  into  heaven ;  *  but  tarry  ye  in  the  city  till  ye 
be  endued  with  power  from  on  hich'  (Lk  24^). 
Then,  as  the  Evangelist  records,  He  led  them  out 
until  thev  were  over  against  Bethany ;  and  while 
His  hanas  were  lifted  up  in  blessing.  He  parted 
from  them,  and  was  carried  up  into  heaven.  '  And 
they  worship]^  Him,  and  returned  to  Jerusalem 
witn  great  loy:  and  were  continually  in  the 
temple,  blessing  God '  (Lk  24»»- »). 

Tne  Temple  was  the  chief  resort  of  the  disciples 
during  the  period  of  tarrying  which  their  Master 
had  enjoinea ;  but  they  continued  also  to  frequent 
tiie  Uivper  Room,  now  hallowed  to  them  by  its 
memories  of  the  Lord  (Ac  V^'),  continuing  *  stead- 
fastly in  prayer,  with  the  women,  and  Mary  the 
mother  of  Jesus,  and  with  his  brethren.*  And 
so  they  waited  and  prayed;  and,  lest  anything 
should  be  lacking  to  their  readiness  for  the  pro- 
mised blessing,  they  filled  up,  by  the  questionable 
arbitrament  of  the  lot,  the  place  in  the  number  of 
the  Twelve  rendered  vacant  by  the  fall  of  Judas. 
It  was  now  the  eve  of  the  second  return  of  the 
Resurrection-day  since  the  Lord  had  ascended, 
and  the  city  was  crowded  and  astir  with  the  pil- 
grim bands  which  had  come  up  to  Jerusalem  for 
the  great  annual  harvest  thanksgiving.  No  doubt 
they  had  counted  the  days ;  and  they  may  well 
have  divined  that  on  Pentecost,  the  fiftieth  day 
since  their  Lord  had  suffered  as  the  Passover 
Lamb,  their  expectations  would  be  fulfilled  (Baum- 
garten,  Apostolic  History,  i.  p.  41). 

'  The  day  of  Pentecost  was  now  come,'  and  at 
an  early  hour  the  disciples,  filled  with  anticipa- 
tions awakened  by  the  day,  were  all  together  in 
one  place.  That  ttiis  place  was  the  Temple  seems 
natiutd,  considering  the  occasion.  It  is  a  fair 
inference  from  the  passage  in  St.  Luke  already 
quoted  (24**-  "),  and  it  harmonizes  with  the  state- 
ment that  '  the  multitude  came  together '  (Ac  2^) 
when  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  Mcame  known 
abroad.  It  is  said  that  the  sound  heard  from 
heaven  filled  '  all  the  house '  (S\op  t6v  cXxoy)  where 
they  were  sitting, — an  exaggerated  form  of  expres- 
sion if  only  a  private  dwelling  is  meant,  whereas 
'house'  is  the  regular  designation  of  the  Temple 
in  the  LXX  and  in  Josephus.  Hallowed  as  the 
Upper  Room  had  become  by  the  institution  of  the 
Last  Supper  and  the  fellowship  the  disciples  had 
there  enjoyed  with  the  Risen  Lord,  there  was  a 
significance  beyond  even  that  in  the  Temple,  which 
had  been  so  long  the  earthly  dwelling-place  of 
JehoviUi,  now  being  the  place  of  the  inauguration 
of  the  dispensation  in  which  the  believing  soul 


is   to  be  the  temple  and  dwelling-place  of   the 
Spirit. 

To  those  praying  disciples,  and  to  the  Church  of 
which  they  were  the  representatives,  came  on  that 
eventful  day  the  fulfilment  of  '  the  promise  of  the 
Father.'  Suddenly  a  sound  from  heaven  as  of  a 
mighty  rushing  wind  fell  upon  the  ears  of  the 
expectant  band,  and  filled  all  the  house  wliere  they 
were  sitting.  It  does  not  appear  that  there  was 
an  actual  wind,  but  only  the  sound  of  it  per- 
vading all  parts  of  the  nouse.  Then,  as  tney 
looked  around,  they  beheld  tongues  like  as  of  fire 


speak  with  other  tongues  as  the  Spirit  gave  them 
utterance.'  *They  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy 
Spirit'  is  the  supreme  and  enduring  blessing  of 
Pentecost.  It  is  the  central  fact  of  this  remark- 
able narrative.  Side  by  side  with  the  Incarnation, 
and  the  Atonement,  and  the  Resurrection,  and  the 
Ascension  of  the  Lord,  stands  the  Mission  of  the 
Comforter  in  the  gospel  scheme.  As  the  Mosaic 
dispensation  was  maugurated  with  miracles  and 
supernatural  signs,  it  was  meet  that  the  dispensa- 
tion which  replaced  it  should  likewise  be  ushen^ 
in  with  miraculous  manifestations. 

These  manifestations  must  be  briefly  noticed. 
Wind  and  fire  are  elemental  emblems  of  the  Spirit 
occurring  from  time  to  time  in  the  OT.  *  He  shall 
baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire' 
(Alt  3^^)  was  the  Baptist's  prediction  concerning  the 
Messiah,  now  clearly  fulfilled.  '  The  wind  bloweth 
where  it  listeth  ...  so  is  every  one  that  is  born 
of  the  Spirit '  ( Jn  3^),  was  the  Lord's  own  shadowing 
forth  of  the  Spirit's  power  to  Nicodemus. 

To  the  miraculous  associations  of  Pentecost 
belong  the  *  tongues'  with  which  the  Apostles 
spake.  Not  unknown  tongues,  however,  nor  such 
ecstatic  utterances  as  became  familiar  afterwards 
at  Corinth  and  in  the  early  Church,  but  tongues 
in  which  the  strangers  from  distant  countries, 
who  had  come  to  Jerusalem  for  the  Feast,  at  once 
recognized  their  own  speech,  and  heard  the  mighty 
workis  of  God  proclaimed.  That  the  gift  of  tongues 
was  a  permanent  endowment  of  the  Apostles  for 
their  great  work  of  proclaiming  redemption  to  all 
the  kmdred  of  mankind,  cannot  be  maintained. 
There  is  no  proof  that  any  of  the  Apostles  of  whose 
labours  we  have  a  record  in  tlie  Acts  was  thus 
saved  the  trouble  of  acquiring  foreign  tongues, 
and  supplied  with  the  linguistic  qualifications 
necessary  for  ministering  to  people  oi  other  races 
than  their  own.  In  lact,  within  the  Roman 
world  of  that  day  such  tongues  were  by  no  means 
indispensable.  The  Roman  world,  whithersoever 
the  Apostles  went  on  their  missionary  journeys, 
was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  of  one  speech,  and 
they  could  make  themselves  understood  in  Greek 
in  almost  every  ordinary  case.  It  was  only  when 
they  travelled  to  the  far  East,  or  to  the  bounds 
of  the  West,  or  away  up  the  Nile,  that  their 
message  required  another  tongue.  The  Jews  who 
had  come  to  the  Feast  at  Jerusalem,  or  perhaps,  as 
was  the  case  with  some,  were  sojourners  in  the 
Holy  City,  from  out  of  every  nation  under  heaven, 
recogniz^  at  once  the  vernacular  of  the  several 
peoples  among  whom  they  were  scattered— the 
tongue  of  Parthia,  of  Mesopotajnia,  of  Phrygia, 
of  Egypt,  of  Arabia — on  the  lips  of  one  or  other  of 
the  Apostles ;  but  Greek  was  yet  the  lingtia franca 
by  which  they  could  almost  everywhere  make 
themselves  unaerstood.  '  The  tongues '  served  the 
immediate  purpose  on  this  historic  occasion  of  con- 
veying to  the  assembled  multitudes  the  great  facts 
of  the  completed  redemption,  in  familiar  speech, 
yet  with  unwonted  impressiveness  and  solemnity. 
But  they  were,  over  and  above  this,  a  supernatural 
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sign,  not  only  affording  a  striking  proof  at  the 
moment  of  the  presence  and  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  with  the  Apostles,  but  also  furnishing  a 
symbol  of  the  universality  of  the  new  faith,  and 
pointing  forward  to  the  proclamation  of  the  glad 
tidings  of  great  joy  to  all  the  families  of  mankind. 
Thus  the  legend  oi  the  ^ving  of  the  Law  in  seventy 
languages  on  Mt.  Sinai  was  matched  by  the  fact 
of  *  the  tongues '  at  Pentecost ;  and  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel,  first  in  all  the  lands  of  the  Jewish 
Dispersion  and  then  in  all  the  earth,  was  emphatic- 
ally shown  forth. 

5.  Abiding  significanoe.— The  gift  of  tongues 
which  marked  the  eiiusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at 
Pentecost  was  only  one  of  several  extraordinary 
gifts  bestowed  at  first  upon  the  Church  by  the 
Ascended  Lord.  These  gifts  continued  through 
the  Apostolic  Age,  and  were  not  only  varied  in 
their  character,  but  wholly  distinct  from  the 
ordinary  quickening,  sanctifying,  and  ministerial 
gifts  wuich  abide  in  the  Churcn  through  all  her 
liistory.  The^r  have  passed  away,  and  though  in 
an  Edward  Irving  and  other  saintly  and  gifted  souls 
some  of  them  may  seem  for  a  little  while  to  re- 
appear, it  is  His  gifts  of  quickening,  sanctifying, 
and  enabling  that  are  the  abiding  blessing  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  the  Church,  and  that  perpetuate  the 
grace  of  Pentecost.  The  permanent  blessing  is  not 
for  a  few,  but  for  all  believers.  The  Spirit  had  at 
the  Creation  brooded  over  the  face  of  the  deep ;  He 
had  moved  holy  men  to  utter  the  oracles  ot  God ; 
He  had  rested  upon  anointed  kings,  like  Saul  and 
David  ;  and  He  nad  dwelt  without  measure  in  the 
Incarnate  Son  of  God.  Now  the  blessing  was  to  be 
for  all.  *  They  were  all  tilled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,* 
is  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  Joel  (2*-  *).  It 
is  the  realization  also  of  our  Lord's  promise  (Jn 
7S7-»)  And  St.  Peter  in  his  discourse  to  the  multi- 
tudes on  the  day  of  Pentecost  confirms  the  univer- 
sality of  the  gift  (Ac  2»-»). 

Whilst  the  experience  of  the  disciples  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost  shows  the  universality  of  the 
gift,  it  also  attests  the  working  of  a  new  power 
of  spiritual  quickening  and  transformation.  The 
Apostles  themselves  were  transformed  into  new 
men.  By  the  baptism  of  fire  they  were  made 
courageous  and  brave ;  their  eyes  were  opened  to 
see  the  spirituality  of  Christ's  Kingdom ;  and  they 
were  filled  with  a  great  enthusiasm  for  the  sal- 
vation of  men  through  the  preaching  of  the  cruci- 
fied Christ.  And  such  was  the  power  of  the  Spirit 
accompanying  St.  Peter's  words,  that  the  multitude 
who  had  assembled  to  see  and  to  hear  were  pricked 
to  the  heart,  and  cried,  *  Men  and  brethren,  what 
shall  we  do?'  And  with  three  thousand  souls 
added  to  the  little  band  of  Apostles  and  believers,  a 
Church  was  born  in  a  day.  *With  great  power 
gave  the  apostles  witness,'  and  that  power  was  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Under  the  working  of 
the  Pentecostal  gift  a  new  spirit  of  love  takes  pos- 
session of  them  that  believe,  a  new  fellowship  is 
established,  a  new  service  and  varied  ministry  in- 
stituted. Throughout  the  course  of  the  Church's 
history  it  has  been  the  mission  of  the  Comforter  to 
convince  the  world  of  sin,  and  of  righteousness,  and 
of  judgment ;  to  glorify  Christ  to  His  believing 
people;  to  lead  the  Church  into  all  truth,  and  to 
show  her  things  to  come ;  to  sanctify  them  that 
believe ;  and  to  bestow  grace  upon  all  who  serve 
in  any  ministry  according  to  the  requirement  of 
the  onice  which  they  fill.  It  is  His  mission  still ; 
and  the  great  hope  of  the  Church  and  of  the  world 
lies  in  the  renewal  of  Pentecost,  with  its  breath  of 
refreshing  and  its  tongue  of  fire,  in  each  successive 
age. 

LmRATURB.— Besides  the  works  mentioned  above,  see  the 
Comm.  on  Ac  2,  the  articles  '  Pentecost,'  *  Fea8t4S,'  *  Pfingstfest,' 
*Wochenfe8t'  in  the  Encydopwliaa  and  Bible  Dictionaries; 


Benzinger's  Heb.  Arch. ;  Mackie's  Bible  Manners  and  Cuttonu ; 
Farrar,  St.  Paul,  I.  83-104 ;  Expositor,  i.  i.  [1876J,  893-408 ; 
William  Arthur,  The  Tongue  qf  Fire. 

T.  NiCOL. 

PEOPLE. — This  collective  term,  which  occurs 
about  120  times  in  the  Gospels,  in  used  to  denote 
sometimes  in  a  lesser  or  more  general  way  the 
people  (Kadi)  among  whom  Christ  lived  and  ful^ 
filled  His  mission,  but  oftener  the  smaller  or 
larger  crowds  of  people  {6x^os)  who,  from  time  to 
time,  and  in  the  various  scenes  of  His  labour, 
waited  upon  His  ministry  (see  art.  Crowd).  But 
'people'  {\a6s)  is  several  times  employed  in  the 
religious  sense  that  attaches  to  such  phrases  as 
*  the  people  of  God,'  or  *  Christ's  people  '^(Mt  1^  2«, 
Lk  !"•  *"  228  7*«).  It  is  onljr  in  this  latter  sense 
that  the  word  calls  for  special  notice,  and  as  so 
viewed  it  possesses  considerable  importance. 

The  most  noteworthy  thing  in  regard  to  the  re- 
ligious use  of  the  word  in  the  Gospels  is,  that  it  is 
never  in  any  of  them  employed  by  Christ  Himself. 
All  the  instances  in  which  it  is  found  are  in  narra- 
tives connected  with  His  birth  and  infancy,  excent 
the  one  in  Lk  7^^ ;  and  in  this  case  it  was  the  people 
who  beheld  the  restoration  of  the  widow's  son  to 
life  who  said,  *  that  a  great  prophet  is  risen  among 
us ;  and  that  God  hath  visited  his  people. '  The  fact 
that  Christ  discarded  the  use  of  tne  word  *  people ' 
in  its  reli^ous  sense  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
matter  of  little  or  no  conse<^uence.  In  doing  so 
He  must  have  acted  with  deliberate  purpose,  and 
for  reasons  considered  by  Himself  to  be  valid. 
This  view  is  evident  from  a  variety  of  considera- 
tions :  (1)  The  religious  sense  of  tne  phrase  *the 
people  of  God '  had  occupied  a  place  of  high  im- 
portance in  the  historical  relation  between  God 
and  the  Hebrew  race.  (2)  It  had  been  organically 
associated  by  the  OT  revelation  with  the  pro- 
spective advent  of  the  Messiah  and  His  Kingdom. 
(3)  According  to  Messianic  prophecy,  the  one 
people  of  God  would  eventually  consist  of  all  the 
peoples  of  the  earth  united  in  a  common  relation 
to  Him.  (4)  Christ  was  aware  of  these  facts.  He 
knew  that  He  was  Himself  the  Jewish  Messiah 
and  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  And  He  was  in- 
spired and  controlled  by  the  idea  that  the  object 
ol  His  mission  was  to  bring  the  true  and  full  sense 
of  the  phrase  *the  people  of  God*  to  perfect 
realization  in  the  Kingdom  of  heaven.  (5)  If  He 
had  chosen  to  do  so,  it  would  have  been  easy  for 
Him  to  express  all  the  essential  truths  of  His  mes- 
sage to  mankind  in  terms  of  *  the  people  of  God.' 
Moreover,  this  phrase  could  not  be  without  attrac- 
tions for  Him.  Why,  then,  did  He  never  let  it  fall 
from  His  lips  when  addressing  His  audiences  in 
public  and  in  private  ? 

One  of  His  reasons  must  have  been  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  phrase  as  it  presented  itself  to  His 
own  mind.  The  ideas  with  which  He  would  charge 
it  may  be  inferred  from  the  essential  nature  of  the 
truths  embodied  in  the  message  He  left  behind 
Him.  In  thinking  of  God  and  His  people,  He 
would  think  of  Him  as  a  moral  Being  and  of  them 
as  moral  beings.  He  would  think  of  the  relations 
between  Him  and  them  as  moral,  and  therefore  as 
founded  in  this  direct  inward  relation  to  them  as 
individttals.  He  would  think  also  of  His  relation 
to  them  as  absolutely  impartial,  and  of  their  rela- 
tions to  Him  as  absomtely  eaual.  And  for  all  these 
reasons  He  would  think  of  the  relation  between 
God  and  His  people,  as  His  peaf)le,  as  in  no  sense 
legal,  and  as  not  permitting  Him  to  show  towards 
any  people  in  particular  either  national  favour  or 
political  privileges.  Finally,  all  this  implies  that 
Christ  would  think  of  God  and  His  people  in  terms 
of  purely  moral  universality.  But  if  sucli  is  the 
meaning  that  He  would  attach  to  the  nlirase 
alluded  to,  does  not  that  seem  to  favour  His  use 
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of  it,  and  to  make  His  rejection  of  it  still  more 
diiticalt  to  understand?  Quite  the  reverse,  as 
another  reason  shows. 

As  a  teacher,  Christ  had  to  consider  not  only  the 
meaning  that  He  attached  to  the  phrase  Himself, 
but  also  the  meaning  attached  to  it  by  the  Jews 
among  whom  He  taught,  and  who  beneved  that 
'they  themselves  were  the  people  of  God,  and  they 
alone  of  all  the  peoples  of  mankind.  The  people 
of  Israel  were  the  people  of  God.  This  was  one  of 
the  most  essential  and  distinctive  do^as  of  the 
fully  developed,  orthodox,  and  official  Judaism 
witn  which  Our  Lord  everywhere  and  always  had 
to  reckon  as  a  teacher ;  and  this  dogma,  adhered  to 
and  upheld  by  the  fanatical  zeal  of  the  rigid  and 
conservative  devotees  of  Judaism,  was  the  most 
embarrassing  that  He  had  to  reckon  with  as  a 
teacher  sent  from  God.  For  what  did  the  dogma 
in  <}ue8tion  mean  and  imply?  It  rested  upon  a 
denial  of  the  essential  oneness  of  the  relation  of 
God  to  all  the  peoples  of  the  world,  and  of  the 
essential  oneness  of  the  relation  of  all  the  peoples 
of  the  world  to  Him.  It  was  founded  in  the  notion 
that  the  relation  between  God  and  HLb  people  was 
national,  and  that  the  nature  of  the  national  bond 
was  not  moral  but  legal.  For  Divine  righteous- 
ness and  the  obedience  of  faith,  the  only  real  and 
permanent,  because  moral,  conditions  on  which 
the  relations  between  God  and  His  people  repose, 
it  substituted  ancestral  descent  from  Abraliam, 
and  the  observance  of  the  national  rite  of  circum- 
cision. And  the  only  way,  it  contended,  for 
Gentiles  to  obtain  admission  within  the  circle  of 
the  people  of  God,  was  to  become  Jews  by  observ- 
ing this  national  rite.  It  is  manifest,  tnen,  that 
the  ideas  of  Judaism  and  the  ideas  of  Christ  on 
the  subject  of  *  the  people  of  God '  were  in  direct 
and  complete  antagonism  to  one  another.  This 
fact  Chnst  had  to  consider,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary for  Him  as  a  teacher  to  weigh  the  question 
as  to  what  the  inevitable  consequences  would  be 
for  Himself  and  His  cause,  if  He  attempted  in  the 
course  of  His  teaching  to  present  and  explain  Hb 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  *  the  people  of  God '  in  their 
real  and  inherent  antagonism  to  the  ideas  on  the 
same  subject  which  had  become  fixed  and  hardened 
in  the  perverted  Judaism  of  His  time.  Evidently 
He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  handling  of 
this  subject  would  involve  Himself  and  the  inter- 
ests of  His  mission  in  great  risks  and  dangers.  It 
is  certain  that  such  would  have  been  the  case. 
For  if  He  had  taught  and  insisted  on  the  accept- 
ance of  the  truths  of  moral  unity  and  universality 
that  belong  to  the  relations  between  God  and  His 
people  as  He  understood  them,  the  bigoted  ad- 
nerents  of  Judaism  would  have  forthwith  resented 
His  teaching  and  made  Himself  the  object  of  their 
fanatical  and  malignant  hostility.  He  therefore 
persistently  ignor^  the  phrase  'the  people  of 
trod.*    It  was  highly  expecuent  for  Him  to  do  so. 

But  the  adoption  of  this  course  did  not  entail 
any  compromise  of  those  truths  of  moral  unity  and 
universality  that  are  of  the  essence  of  the  relations 
in  which  God  stands  to  His  people  and  they  to  Him. 
He  showed  His  sense  of  the  greatness  and  validity 
of  these  as  well  as  of  other  moral  truths,  and 
secured  the  interests  attaching  to  them,  by  two 
other  vastly  important  things  that  He  did  as  a 
teacher.  In  the  first  place,  He  embedded  all  the 
truths  of  moral  unity  and  universality  referred  to 
in  His  parables,  which  He  spoke  as  illustrative 
of  the  nch  and  diversified  order  of  ideas  presented 
by  Him  under  the  designation  of  *  the  kingdom  of 
Crod.'  His  reason  for  couching  these  ideas  in  para- 
bolic forms  He  Himself  explained  (Mt  IS'®").  His 
explanation  implies  that  He  would  have  preferred 
to  eiiu>loy  a  more  explicit  way  of  communicating 
the  ideas  in  question  if  circumstances  had  per- 


mitted ;  that  the  hearts  of  the  adherents  of  the 
existing  perverted  Judaism  had  been  blinded  and 
hardened  by  the  influence  of  their  system ;  that 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  see  the  truth  and 
validity  of  these  ideas  ;  and  that  they  were  not  in 
a  mood  to  extend  to  them  or  to  Himself  toleration. 
Such  was  His  reason  for  speaking  of  the  Kingdom 
of  heaven  in  parables.  1  he  true  meaning  of  the 
latter  was  veiled  from  the  enemies  of  the  truth 
by  the  blindness  of  their  eyes.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  parables.  He  knew,  would  preserve  the 
essence  of  the  truth  as  He  had  taught  it,  and  to 
all  who  were  of  the  truth  the  latter  would  in  due 
time  become  revealed. 

But,  secondly,  Christ  guarded  and  effectively 
secured  the  interests  of  the  truths  of  moral  unity 
and  universality,  which  are  of  the  essence  of  His 
gospel,  in  another  way.  In  the  Kingdom  of  God  and 
in  the  relations  between  God  and  His  people,  moral 
unity  and  moral  universality  are  found^  on  their 
human  side  on  mond  individuality.  In  any  case, 
therefore,  it  would  have  been  necessary  for  Christ 
to  give  to  moral  individuality  a  place  of  supreme 
importance  in  His  teaching.  And  this  is  precisely 
what  He  did.  He  knew  and  never  lost  eight  of 
the  truth  that  moral  unity  and  universality  can 
never  come  to  actual  realization  in  the  Kingdom 
of  heaven,  or,  in  other  words,  in  the  relations  be- 
tween God  and  His  people,  unless  in  so  far  as  men 
are  saved,  and  become  morally  perfect  as  indi- 
viduals. And  therefore  He  not  only  gave  His  just 
and  constant  consideration  to  the  mdividual,  but 
held  up  before  His  disciples  the  moral  perfection 
of  God,  their  Father  in  heaven,  as  the  ideal  which 
they  should  strive  individually  to  realize  in  their 
own  character  and  life  (Mt  5^*^).  This  is  the 
basis  on  which  moral  unity  and  universality  are 
realized  in  the  relations  of  men  to  God  as  His 
people.  W.  D.  Thomson. 

PERfiA.—!.  Hame  and  extent.— The  name  {if 
Ilepaia),  while  constantly  used  by  Josephus,  is  not 
found  in  LXX  or  NT,  in  both  of  which  it  is  repre- 
sented by  the  equivalent  wipay  roD  'lopddvov  = 
miqpjBCcf.  Is9i  [Heb.  8»],  Mt42»,  Mk  10*).  Judtea, 
Galilee,  and  Peraea  were  reckoned  by  the  Jews 
themselves  as  the  three  Jewish  provinces.  The 
division  is  repeatedly  assumed  m  the  Mishna 
(Schurer,  HJPy  II.  i.  2 ;  cf.  Jos.  BJ,  III.  iii.  3). 
The  population  of  Peraea  was,  however,  never  so 
thoroughly  Jewish  as  that  of  Judaea,  or  even  of 
Galilee.  In  both  Galilee  and  Peraea  political  vicis- 
situdes had  occasioned  a  large  intermingling  of 
Jewish  and  Gentile  elements.  Notwithstanding 
the  close  neighbourhood  of  the  three  provinces, 
the  differences  of  their  experience  had  produced 
differences  of  customs  and  manners,  which  gave  to 
each  of  them  an  independent  life  of  its  own,  and 
caused  them  to  be  re^rded  as  in  certain  respects 
different  countries  (Schurer,  I.e.). 

The  name  *  Peraea,'  like  the  names  of  many  of 
the  districts  east  of  the  Jordan,  was  somewhat 
loosely  used,  having  a  wider  and  a  narrower  sig- 
nification. Josephus  {I.e.)  states  the  length  of 
Peraea  as  from  Machoerus  to  Pella,  i.e.  from  the 
Amon  to  the  Jabbok,  and  its  breadth  as  from 
Philadelphia  and  Gerasa  to  the  Jordan,  limits 
corresponding  with  those  of  the  modem  Belt^&. 
But  in  BJ,  IV.  vii.  3,  he  calls  Gadara  *  the  metropolis 
of  Peraea.*  In  what  sense  he  uses  this  term  there 
is  no  means  of  ascertaining,  but  he  must  intend  to 
include  under  the  name  'Peraea*  the  region  ex- 
tending north  from  the  Jabbok  to  the  Yarmuk 
(Hieromax),  close  to  which  river  Gadara  stood, 
that  is  to  say,  all  that  the  Hebrews  meant  by 
*  beyond  the  Jordan.*  His  usage  may  depend  on 
whether  he  happened  at  the  moment  to  be  referring 
to  the  district  which  was  more  completely  Jewish, 
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Decapolia  (Ant.  xui.  ii.  3,  iv,  9).  Penca  in  iU 
more  limited  rense  corresponded  with  the  kingdom 
of  SihoD,  or  Heiiben  and  a  port  of  Gad.  In  its 
larger  aigniticatiun  it  vna  from  SO  to  00  miles  from 
north  to  south,  und  about  25  from  east  to  west. 

3,  ChifkoterlBtios.  —  As  regards  its  physical 
featnres,  I'enea  LHimdsts  for  tFie  moat  part  of  on 
elevated  tableland,  rising  rapidly  from  the  Jordan 
valley,  bat  broken  by  frequent  goreeiB  and  moun- 
tain torrents.  It  waa,  according^  Mukadda*i,  pro- 
verbially culd.  JosephuB  (BJ,  III.  tii.  3}  says  that, 
wbile  ULTg-LT  tliun  ualilee,  it  is  mostlv  desert  and 
rough,  and  tnucli  less  adapted  than  that  provinue 
for  the  cultivation  of  fruit.  Still  he  admits  that 
it  ie  in  parts  very  fertile,  and  produte:'  all  kind.s  of 
fruits,  and  its  plains  are  planted  with  vnrious  trees, 
chiefly  the  olive,  the  vine,  and  the  palm.  It  is 
sufficiently  watered  hy  streams  from  the  moun- 
tains and  by  springs  which  do  not  fail   even  in 
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S.  Hittory,  popnlktion,  etc.— Under  the  will  of 
Herod  the  l.ireat,  Galilee  and  Perffift  were  united 
for  parposex  of  government  nnder  Antipaa,  and 
this  arranf^i^tncnt  was  conlirmed  hy  Augustus.  As 
these  two  jiroviiicea  had  but  a  very  short  common 
boundary  M-here  Galilee  touched  the  Jordan  north 
of  Snmarin,  it  mi^ht  have  seemed  more  natural  to 
combine  Perica  with  the  regions  north  of  the  Yar- 
muk,  or  ivilh  Saniaritt-  But  aHinitiee  of  race 
and  religiiHi  (cf.  Jos,  Ant.  XX.  1.  1  ;  G.  A.  Smith, 
HGHL,  p.  539)  plainly  suggested  the  wisdom  of 

Kveming  them  together.  For  the  same  reasons 
ws  joumeyinc  between  Galilee  and  Jadira  often 
preferred  to'go  oy  way  of  Penea,  where  they  were 
among  their  own  countrymen,  rather  than  piLss 
through  Samaria  (the  more  direct  rvute),  where 


They  used  the  fords  opposite  Beisan,  north  of 
Sam&ria,  and  Jericho,  south  of  it.  The  northern 
parts  of  Purica  ininuled  with  the  region  of  the 
Oecapolis,  "here  in  tlie  towns  there  was  a  vigorous 
Hellenistic  civilization,  and  apparently  north  of 
the  Yarmuk  the  Jewish  element  of  the  population 
was  inconsiderable.  The  atrongiy  Jewish  character 
of  Periea  U  indicated  in  the  Gospels.  John  the 
B^tist  worked  there  during  part  of  his  ministry 
(Jn  3*  10").  In  Pera?a  multitudes  gathered  round 
Christ,  amimg  whom  were  Pharisees  who  entered 
into  contr<.iver»y  with  Him  and  displayed  all  the 
animusof  their  seut  (Mt  19").  Mothers, evidently 
Jewish,  brought  their  children  to  be  blessed  (Mk 
10"),  mid  the  ruler  who  had  kept  the  whole  Law 


sought  an  answer  to  his  question  (Mt  19").  The 
mission  of  the  Seventy  was  to  Penrn,  and  although 
the  restriction  laid  upon  the  Twelve  (whose  num- 
ber corresponded  with  that  of  the  tribes  of  Israel), 
'Go  not  into  any  way  of  the  Gentiles'  (Mt  lO"-'), 
is  signihcantly  absent  in  tlie  case  of  the  Seventy 
(whose  numMr  in  ty])ical  of  the  nations  of  the 
earth),  yet  the  scope  of  our  lord's  ministry  makes 
it  evident  that  they  were  to  encounter,  at  least  for 
the  most  part,  Jews. 

The  immigration  of  Greek  settlers  into  the 
country  east  of  Jordan  probably  began  with 
the  presence  there  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
the  toivns  of  Pella  (no  doubt  named  from  the 
Macedonian  city  which  was  Alexander's  birth- 
place) and  Dion  may  have  been  founded  by  him, 
as  Steph.  Byx.  states  in  a  somewhat  corrupt 
passage,  or  by  some  of  his  followers.  Besides 
these  towns,  many  other  powerful  Hellenistic  com- 
munities sprang  mtu  existence,  and  flouruthed  in 
the  midst  of  a  population  from  which  they  were 
separated  by  their  distinctive  culture,  and,  in  so 
far  as  it  was  Jewish,  by  the  practice  of  heathen 
worship.  The  Maccabees  (B.C.  16S-135)  en- 
deavoured to  withdraw  the  Jews  (who  presumably 
were  at  that  time  the  smaller  section  of  the  in- 
liabitants)  to  Judiea  (1  Mac  S""**).  John  Hyrcanua 
(B.C.  135-106)  possibly  lir»t  adopted  the  opposite 
policy,  which  was  vigorously  carried  out  by  Alex- 
ander Jannifus  (B.C.  104-7S),  who  brought  the 
country  from  Lake  Merom  to  the  Dead  Sea  com- 
pletely under  his  control  (Joa.  Ant.  xill.  xv.  4; 
Schiirer,  HJP,  I.  L  192, 297,  306).  He  took  Hippos, 
Gadara,  Pella,  Dion,  and  other  important  towns, 
and  extin^tshed  the  Greek  culture  which  had 
flourished  m  them.  He  forced  them  U)  assimilate 
Jewish  manners  and  ideas,  and  those  places  which 
would  not  submit  he  destroyed.  In  B.C.  64  tiie 
Roman  province  of  Syria  was  formed,  and  under 
Pompey  and  Gabinius  the  procurator  the  ruined 
cities  were  rebuilt,  and  the  Hellenistic  communities 
regained  their  independence.  Indeed,  the  sym- 
pathy of  Pompey  was  long  remembered  by  them, 
as  is  attested  by  the  numerous  coins  which  have 
been  found  impressed  with  his  era.  It  was  prob- 
ably ho  who  organized  the  Decapolis  (the  term 
4  AeidTDXii  is  found  tirst  in  the  Koman  period). 
See  Decapolis. 

In  B.C.  20,  Herod  the  Great  obtained  permission 
to  appoint  his  brother  Phemras  totrarch  of  Periea 
{Ant.  XV,  X.  3  :  BJ,  I,  xiiv.  5).  Plieroras  after- 
wards incurred  the  enmity  of  Herod,  and  retired 
or  was  driven  to  Penea,  where  he  died,  not  im- 
probably by  poison  {BJ.  i.  xxix.  4),  At  liis  death 
(B.C.  4)  Herod  left  Galilee  and  Penca  to  liU  son 
Antipas  (.i4n/,  xvil.  viii.  1],  The  tribute  paid  by 
these  provinces  was  200  talenU  {Ant.  XVU.  xi.  4). 
Antipas  ruled  with  the  title  of  tetrarch  till  his 
banishment  in  A.D.  39  by  Caius  Ciesar,  who  added 
his  tetrarchy  to  the  dominions  of  Agrippa  {Anl. 
XVIII,  vii.  2).  Anti]Hia  was  therefore  in  authority 
in  Galilee  and  Penca  during  the  whole  lifetime  of 
John  the  Baptist  and  of  Christ. 

Among  the  towns  of  Penea,  Pella  has  a  special 
interest  as  having  been  twice  the  refuge  of  the 
Christians  fleeing  from  Jerusalem,  in  a.d.  68,  and 
again  in  A.D.  135,  when  under  Hadrian  Jerusalem 
was  taken  for  the  second  time  and  its  name  changed 
to  .€lia.  The  ta.:t  that  Pella  was  a  heathen  city 
may  have  been  an  inducement  to  the  Christians 
of  Jerusalem  to  seek  refuge  in  it,  as  it  would  not 
attract  the  hostility  of  the  Romans.  Merrill  {Enst 
of  the  Jordan,  p.  402f.)  thinks  that  Chrbit  proh- 


f reaching  may  have  been  successful  there,  and 
lis  connexion  with  the  town  such  as  to  suggest  it 
as  a  refuge  to  the  Christians. 
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LimtATDKB.— Besides  authorities  cited  above,  see  Hastings' 
DB,  artt.  'Penaa,'  *Gadara,'  *DecapoUs,'  'Machisnis':  Thom- 
son. Land  and  Book.  For  later  histfnry,  Guy  le  Strange, 
Ptusttine  vnder  the  Motlemt,  A.  £.  RosS. 

PEBDITIOH.— ^See  Destruction. 
PBBDITIOH,  BOH  OF.— ^See  Judas  Iscariot. 

PEREZ. — Mentioned  as  a  link  in  our  Lord's 
genealogy  (Mt  1»,  Lk  3»,  AV  Phares). 

PERFECTIOH  (of  Jesus).  —  Christian  writers 
generally  take  for  granted  tne  perfection  of  their 
Lord.  They  point  to  the  records,  and  declare  that 
such  is  the  impression  which  they  make  on  the 
honest  reader.  And  that  is  not  the  mere  begging 
of  tlie  question  which  it  seems.  Men  judge  of 
goodness  by  the  eye.  The  vision  of  faith  comes 
first ;  thought  comes  later  with  its  justifications. 

1.  One  note  of  perfection,  though  merely  a  ne^- 
tive  one,  is  sinleunega.  He  4^  says  that  though  He 
was  tried  in  all  things  as  we  are,  Christ  remained 
without  sin.  Can  that  be  proved  or  made  clear? 
Certain  difficulties  suggest  themselves.  (1)  Only 
the  merest  fra^ent  of  that  life  is  known.  Before 
His  story  beeins,  Jesus  had  lived  for  thirty  years 
in  this  world,  which  is  full  to  overflowing  of  all 
manner  of  sin.  How  can  we  be  sure  that  no  stain 
ever  touched  the  purity  of  His  soul  during  all  those 
buried  years,  silent  for  ever  now  in  quiet  Nazareth  ? 
(2)  There  is  also  the  whole  story  of  a  man's  inward 
life;  the  dreams  of  the  secret  heart,  the  fancies 
cherished  in  the  recesses  of  fond  imagination,  the 
converse  which  the  soul  holds  with  itself.  What 
record  can  lay  bare  that  hidden  and  withdrawn, 
but  most  real  and  vital,  region  of  the  spirit's  life, 
with  all  its  startling  depths  and  unexpected  glories  ? 

One  witness  can  testify  of  that — tne  spirit's  own 
consciousness  in  the  presence  of  God,  who  has  been 
the  unseen  compamon  of  all  that  life.    And  we 

gather  from  the  Gospels  that  Jesus  was  weighed 
own  by  no  sense  of  sm.  It  is  the  saints  who  nave 
the  keenest  sense  of  sin.  Their  inward  thought 
has  always  placed  them  in  a  line  with  the  publican 
in  the  Temple  who  would  not  so  much  as  lift  his 
eyes  to  heaven,  but  smote  on  his  breast  and  cried, 
*God,  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner'  (Lk  18^). 
Jesus,  among  the  saints,  is  unique  in  this  matter  : 
no  word  of  self-reproach,  no  hint  of  any  thought  or 
inward  struggle  which  He  deplored,  ever  falls  from 
His  lips.    See,  further,  art.  SiNLESSNESS. 

2.  Another  note  of  perfection  is  th&t  Jesus  stands 
above  the  various  types  and  classes  of  men. 
Humanity  is  parcelled  out  among  men.  They 
have  their  peculiar  excellences  and  ditferences; 
but  these  are  usually  only  a  part  of  our  human 
nature.  The  most  royally  endowed  among  men  are 
but  fragments.  Our  life  is  competed  of  three  ele- 
ments— thought,  and  will,  and  feeling ;  and  accord- 
ing as  one  or  other  of  these  may  preponderate,  we 
have  men  of  action,  men  of  thought,  men  of  passion. 
Jesus  eludes  any  such  classification :  He  has  affini- 
ties with  each  of  them ;  their  excellences  inhere  in 
Him  with  none  of  their  defects. 

(a)  Jesus  has  affinities  with  the  artist  and  the 
pcit.  His  eye  rested  on  the  beauty  of  the  earth 
with  the  poet's  joy  and  understanding.  The 
common  sights  mirror  themselves  in  His  teaxihms : 
the  lilies  m  their  glory,  the  birds  among  the 
branches,  the  ravens  seeKing  their  food  from  God, 
seed-time  and  harvest,  sowing  and  reaping.  The 
face  of  this  goodly  universe  spake  joy  within  His 
heart.  And  He  looked  with  loving,  aisceming  eyes 
on  all  the  pageant  of  human  life.  When  we  read 
His  words,  the  life  of  His  day  flows  past  us.  And 
His  glance  was  deep  as  well  as  wide.  With  what 
irony  He  sketches  the  indecision  of  the  Pharisees, 
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in  the  story  of  the  children  who  will  play  neither 
at  funerals  nor  at  wedding !  What  deeper  criticism 
of  a  prudential  morality  is  there  than  m  the  words 
*  he  that  saveth  his  life  shall  lose  it '  ?  what  clearer 
perception  of  the  hopelessness  of  a  man's  attempt 
at  self-deliverance  than  the  parable  of  the  house 
swept  and  garnished  but  empty?  There  is  His 
indictment  of  the  Pharisees  (Mt  23).  It  is  the 
most  passionate  invective  in  literature.  But  the 
marvel  of  it,  the  inner  justification  of  it,  is  that 
there  with  utter  clearness  and  precision  He  lays 
bare  the  essential  evil  of  Pharisaism.  Passion 
easily  contents  itself  with  strong  denunciation. 
The  words  of  Jesus  are  a  stream  of  lava  seven  times 
heated  from  a  burning  heart ;  but  they  are  full  of 
light;  they  track  the  hidden  ways  oi  pride  and 
self-seeking  in  the  religious  heart.  We  see  in  them 
the  thinker,  the  seer  before  whose  glance  secret 
things  lie  open  and  bare,  as  well  as  the  prophet 
with  his  passion  for  simplicity  and  truth. 

Jesus  was  an  artist  also  in  His  teaching.  He 
was  not  content  to  bring  before  men  truths  about 
God  and  the  way  of  life.  He  clothed  His  teaching 
in  beauty.  He  uttered  the  deep  things  of  the  King- 
dom in  parables.  And  these  are  simple,  pellucid, 
beautiful  as  with  the  loveliness  of  waters  stilled  at 
even.    See  art.  Poet. 

{b)  There  are  the  men  of  action,  men  in  whom 
the  will  is  predominant.  Jesus  shows  them  their 
ideal.  He  was  no  dreamer,  but  a  man  of  deeds. 
Will  was  as  mighty  in  Him  as  thought.  He  im- 
pressed all  with  a  sense  of  power  and  mastery. 
The  people  recognized  that  note  in  His  teaching : 
He  spake  with  authority,  and  not  as  the  scrib^. 
It  was  felt  at  Nazareth  when  they  took  up  stones 
to  stone  Him  and  He  passed  through  their  midst 
(Lk  4^),  and  at  Gethsemane  when  the  soldiers  fell 
back  before  the  maiesty  of  His  bearing  (Jn  18*). 
He  dominated  friend  and  foe  by  the  calm  stren^h 
of  a  soverei^  will.  And  His  days  were  filled  with 
active  service,  teaching  and  healing,  so  that  St. 
Peter  summed  up  His  life  as  that  of  One  'who 
went  about  doing  good '  (Ac  10").  Men  of  action 
have  their  limitations.  Their  energy  outstrips  the 
illumination  of  their  minds ;  they  work  for  the  day 
and  its  needs;  their  outlook  is  narrow  and  dim. 
But  Jesus  ever  fed  the  springs  of  action  with 
thought.  He  was  no  less  than  thirty  years  of  age 
when  He  was  baptized  in  Jordan.  lie  had  been 
content  to  live  with  His  thoughts  and  simple 
duties,  perfecting  there,  in  patient  obedience,  mind 
and  heajrt  and  will  for  the  great  work.  And  even 
after  the  baptism,  when  the  call  had  come.  He 
went  first  to  the  wilderness,  there  in  pr^er  and 
meditation  to  understand  His  work  and  His  own 
heart.  And  often  He  stole  away  from  the  crowd, 
from  the  blinding  pressure  of  constant  activiUr,  to 
gather  light  and  balance  in  prayer  (Mk  I*'  6^,  Lk 
6",  Jn  8*).  Hence  the  crown  which  rests  on  His 
activities.  He  never  turned  aside  from  His  path. 
One  purpose  shapes  every  word  and  act  from  the 
beginning.  Will  sits  untroubled  on  its  throne, 
wmitever  dissonances  of  earth  be  round  Him, 
though  world  and  friend  and  foe  conspire  to  turn 
Him  aside.  And  peace  rests  upon  all  He  does. 
There  was  no  hurry  in  His  hands,  no  hurry  in  His 
feet.  His  life  was  full,  crowded  with  incident; 
but  it  flowed  on  quiet,  unchanging,  harmonious  as  a 
poet's  dream.  The  mountain  with  its  peace  and 
quietness,  its  hours  of  prayer  and  still  thought, 
was  His  place  of  transfiguration.  There  He  looked 
into  the  Father's  purpose,  till  the  glory  that  lay 
beyond  and  the  love  that  shone  through  it  kindled 
their  reflexion  on  His  face,  till  He  saw  His  way  so 
clearly  that  He  could  never  miss  it,  never  be  in  any 
hesitation  about  it, — the  way,  amid  the  conflicting 
passions  of  men,  to  His  throne  on  Calvary. 

(c)  There  remains  another  great  class,  the  men  of 
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passion.  Among  them  have  heen  some  of  the 
greatest  and  sweetest  of  the  children  of  men — 
gentle  sotds  with  the  grace  of  sympathy  and  self- 
forgetfulness ;  generous  and  magnanimous  souls 
like  David,  whose  inspirations  have  been  to  men 
an  abiding  memorial  of  the  beauty  of  chivalry; 
heroes  of  faith  like  Paul  and  Luther,  who  change 
the  current  of  human  life.  Jesus  is  the  Lord  of  sul 
such.  Men  of  thought  or  action  grow  great  often- 
times at  the  expense  of  their  he^ ;  but  in  Jesus 
the  heart  has  equal  sway  with  the  mind  or  the  will. 
He  was  full  of  sympathy.  The  sick  and  the  sorrow- 
ful never  appealed  to  Him  in  vain  ;  His  hand  was 
kid  gently  and  lovingly  on  the  loathsome  body  of 
the  leper ;  the  sinful  and  outcast  knew  there  was 
understanding  and  gentle  judgment  with  Him. 
And  His  miracles  of  healing  were  never  demonstra- 
tions, seals  of  His  Messiahship ;  personal  sym- 
pathy w^as  their  source  and  regulator.  But  Jesus 
does  not  throw  the  reins  to  sympathy.  '  His  sanity 
of  judgment  is  as  extraordmarjr  as  His  depth  of 
sympathy  *  (Peabodv,  Jestis  Christ  and  the  Social 
Question,  p.  85).  He  could  not  look  on  the  adul- 
terous woman  brought  to  Him  for  judgment — He 
felt  for  her  so ;  but  though  He  would  not  condemn, 
neither  did  He  excuse ;  He  said,  *  Go,  and  sin  no 
more  *  ( Jn  8^*").  His  gospel  was  that  there  is  in- 
finite patience  and  forgiveness  with  God  ;  and  yet 
there  are  no  sterner  words  in  the  NT  than  His. 
He  who  told  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  told 
idso  the  parables  of  the  Ten  Virgins,  the  Man 
without  the  Wedding  Garment,  and  the  Talents. 
And  the  woman  who  bathed  His  feet  in  Simon's 
house,  and  Zacchseus  who  lodged  Him  for  the 
night,  and  Peter  who  listened  to  Him  in  the  boat, 
all  bear  witness  how,  in  His  gracious  presence,  the 
sincere  soul  felt  the  evil  of  sin  and  tne  inflexible 
order  of  righteousness  as  it  had  never  felt  them 
before. 

3.  The  law  of  His  life,  its  ultimate  value, — It  is 
objected  that  an  essential  imperfection  cleaves  to 
the  individual,  however  balanced  the  elements  of 
humanity  in  him  may  be.  He  belong  to  one  age 
and  people ;  and  the  ideal  of  his  day,  wnich  is  only  in 
a  state  of  becoming,  and  is  surely  passing  away  into 
some  higher,  fuller  ideal,  as  the  thought  and  experi- 
ence of  the  race  widen,  inevitably  bounds  his 
spirit.  Growth  is  the  mark  of  all  things  human. 
The  ideal  of  the  good  man  ^ows ;  it  draws  to  itself 
elements  from  diflerent  nations  and  different  times ; 
it  passes  through  subtle  changes  and  permutations. 
God  speaks  to  men  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers 
manners ;  and  not  only  ^eat  men,  but  nations,  are 
His  prophets  to  the  apint  of  the  wide  world  which 
is  travailing  with  the  perfect  ideal  of  man.  So  the 
individual  can  never  have  permanent  or  universal 
value.  As  the  Abb6  Galieni  says,  *  One  century 
may  judge  another  century,  but  only  his  own  cen- 
tury may  judge  the  individual.*  That  may  be  true 
of  tne  ordinary  man,  or  even  of  national  heroes  and 
saints,  whose  character  ever  seems  strange  and 
peui^ially  distasteful  or  even  unintelligible  to  men 
of  other  races  and  times ;  it  is  conspicuously  untrue 
of  Jesa«).  He  stands  not  at  the  bar  of  His  century. 
He  judges  it  and  all  times :  He  judges  His  own 
people  and  all  peoples.  He  took  their  Mghest  ideas 
of  God  and  of  moral  duty  and  purified  these,  making 
them  the  light  of  to-day.  Jehovah,  the  Holy  One 
of  Israel,  became  the  Father  in  heaven  whose  name 
is  Love ;  and  the  chosen  people  of  God,  all  the 
immortal  spirits  God  has  made  in  His  own  image. 
And  that  idea  wrought  itself  out  perfectly  in  His 
teaching  and  conduct.  It  is  in  particulars  that 
the  prophet's  insight  is  tested.  Jesus  identified  the 
will  of  God  with  the  good  of  men  ;  and  He  found 
that  good  in  the  universal  elements  of  human  life. 
He  emptied  religion  of  all  national  and  accidental 
elements.    He  passed  by  all  customs  and  observ- 


ances that  were  of  His  day  and  race ;  He  removed 
all  barriers  and  limits  which  men  put  to  human 
brotherhood.  And  so,  though  bora  among  the 
most  exclusive  of  nations,  a  son  of  Abraham  after 
the  flesh,  He  is  no  Jew :  He  is  the  first  Citizen  of 
the  world;  in  Paul's  revealing  phrase,  'the  last 
Adam.  I 

Nor  is  the  ideal  of  Jesus  subject  to  time.  There 
is  progress  in  all  things,  but  not  in  the  same  way. 
Knowledge  moves  from  point  to  point.  In  mathe- 
matics and  in  all  the  mechanical  sciences  we  pass 
with  sure  foot  from  one  thing  gained  to  anotner. 
But  as  we  enter  the  region  of  personality,  all  that 
is  changed.  The  art  of  to-day,  whether  in  litera- 
ture, painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  is  not  neces- 
sarily better  than  the  art  of  even  a  distant  yester- 
day. There  are  creative  times  in  the  world's 
history  when  a  great  idea  is  expressed,  and  it 
becomes  the  task  of  centuries  to  understand  and 
assimilate  it.  Jesus  is  the  Creator  of  a  new  spiritual 
era.  His  work  was  to  found  a  Kingdom,  spiritual 
in  nature,  world-wide  in  extent.  That  Kmgdom 
is  based  on  what  is  ultimate  in  our  nature — the 
Fatherhood  of  God,  whose  name  is  Love,  and  the 
brotherhood  of  men.  Such  a  Kingdom  is  the  finer 
breath  and  inspiration,  the  inner  meaning  and  end, 
of  all  the  imperfect,  transient  societies  of  earth. 
And  such  alone  will  satisfy  the  individual ;  for  the 
end  of  personality  is  love.  The  ideal  of  Jesus  may 
gather  content  in  and  through  all  the  experiences 
and  relations  and  offices  of  those  who  live  in  this 
Kingdom.  His  spirit  will  bear  fruit  within  the 
Kingdom  beyond  what  it  could  bear  during  the 
days  He  Uvea  on  earth,  revealing  its  infinite  nches. 
But  never  will  the  mind  of  the  world  pass  beyond 
the  bounds  of  that  ideal,  or  draw  light  from  any 
further  source. 

Jesus  is  the  Lord  of  the  new  society,  not  only 
because  He  enunciated  with  perfect  clearness  its 
ultimate  law,  but  because  He  Himself  followed  this 
law  unerringly  in  His  own  life  '  without  being  let 
or  hindered,  as  we  are,  by  the  motions  of  private 
passion  and  by  self-will '  (M.  Arnold,  St,  Paul,  p. 
45).  The  absoluteness  of  this  obedience  is  attested 
by  the  trials  to  which  it  was  put.  The  perfectly 
good  man  must  not  merely  show  flawless,  joyful 
obedience;  he  must  be  sifted  as  wheat;  he  must 
meet  trial  and  temptation  in  their  extremest  rigour 
and  subtlest  form.  Only  so  can  the  supremacy  of 
goodness  in  him  be  affirmed.  Jesus  was  thus  tried. 
And  the  trial  served  only  to  make  clear  the  perfect 
identification  of  His  mind  vnth  the  heart  and  will 
of  the  Father.  (For  the  possibility  of  the  tempta- 
tion of  a  sinless  Being,  see  art.  Temptation). 

(1)  Filial  relation  to  God. — In  the  wilderness 
Jesus  met  the  trials  of  the  future.  He  had  there 
to  come  to  an  understending  with  Himself,  to  know 
precisely  what  His  mission  was  and  what  were  the 
means  of  its  accomplishment.  One  suggestion  was 
to  turn  stones  into  bread.  The  loving  soul  will 
be  tempted  from  the  side  of  pity.  To  the  heart  of 
Jesus  His  countrymen's  neea  of  bread  and  of  help 
to  a  better  social  state  would  always  be  present. 
But  He  turaed  aside  to  His  task,  which  was  to  feed 
them  with  the  words  that  proceed  out  of  the  mouth 
of  God. 

Renunciations  are  the  lowly  gateways  on  the 
narrow  road  of  obedience.  They  are  a  measure  of 
a  man's  moral  sagacity,  his  clearness  of  vision 
both  of  his  duty  ana  of  tne  means  of  realizing  it,  his 
simplicity  of  spirit  and  freedom  from  vanity  or 
self-will.  Men  are  readily  drawn  aside,  the  lower 
sort  by  suggestions  of  vanity  and  self-importance, 
the  higher  by  the  vision  of  some  good  more  quickly 
realized.  The  world  of  political  and  industrial 
and  social  problems  is  a  lower  world  than  that  in 
which  Jesus  wrought.  It  is  a  realm  of  expediency  ; 
its  conditions  change  from  age  to  age.    Tne  leaders 
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there  are  men  of  affairs,  men  of  practical  wisdom, 
taught  to  discern  what  is  immediately  possible. 
The  world  will  never  lack  such  guides,  for  riches 
and  honour  and  power  cather  (quickly  to  them. 
Jesus  kept  aloof  from  sucn  questions.  He  walked 
•a  more  self-denying  road,  though  one  more  fruit- 
ful of  good  to  the  world.  He  was  not  sent  save  as 
the  physician  of  sick  souls  and  the  shepherd  of  lost 
ones.  It  was  His  to  found  a  Kin^om  not  of  this 
world,  the  Kingdom  of  God :  ana  to  provide,  by 
His  teaching  and  by  the  manifestation  of  His  own 
loving  heart  in  suffering  and  in  death,  what  would 
quicken  faith,  and  hoi>e,  and  love  in  men  through- 
out al]  lands  and  all  times. 

The  Messianic  idea  was  another  ^eat  tempta- 
tion. Evil  is  here  entwined  in  all  things;  temp- 
tation lurks  within  a  man's  purest  and  highest 
aspirations.  Men  must  always  work  with  the 
instruments  at  their  hand.  Jesus  came  with  the 
consciousness  of  being  'God's  final  messenger, 
•after  whom  none  higher  can  come '  ( Wemle,  Bea in- 
nings of  Christianity,  Eng.  tr.  i.  45).  He  haa  to 
appeal  to  the  popular  expectation,  their  hopes  of 
t£e   Messiah   soued    by   ignoble    thought.     The 

S>pular  thought  is  ever  on  a  lower  nlane  than  the 
ivine,  and  becomes  a  difficulty  ana  a  teniptation 
to  the  servants  of  God.  When  Jesus  saw  Himself 
as  the  long-looked-for  Messiah,  all  the  worldly 
hopes  that  clung  to  the  office  in  the  thoughts  of 
Rabbi  or  people  flowed  in  upon  Him.  There  were 
the  expectation  of  political  glory,  and  the  w^orship 
of  force,  in  the  popular  mmd.  There  was  the 
Rabbinic  expectation  of  a  kingdom  of  right  obedi- 
•ence  set  up  miraculously  by  God  through  the 
sudden  appearance  of  the  Messiah — a  more  refined, 
seemingly  pious  expectation,  full  of  trust  in  God 
only  and  of  xeal  for  His  glory.  These  were  the 
thoughts  and  hopes  which  rose  up  at  the  claim  of 
Messiah.  In  the  wilderness  Jesus  had  to  face 
them :  He  had  to  come  to  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  nature  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom  and  of  the 
means  He  had  to  use  to  establish  it.  There  every- 
thing material  and  external  fell  from  His  idea  of  it. 
The  earthly  kingdom  became  spiritual ;  the  glory 
of  Israel  became  universal ;  the  way  of  its  estab- 
lishment was  to  be  through  an  appeal  to  the  honest 
heart's  faith  in  God  as  the  highest  good  and  the 
convincing  vision  of  goodness ;  and  for  Himself 
not  any  success  and  glory,  but  suffering,  and  shame, 
and  death.  These  elements  of  His  purification 
of  the  Messianic  idea  only  emerged  gradually  in 
His  teaching,  but  they  were  present  to  His  con- 
sciousness at  the  beginning,  when  He  determined 
to  worship  God  only,  and  to  serve  Him  in  simple 
obedience  to  His  highest  thought,  making  no  com- 
promise widi  the  Pnnce  of  this  world  (Mt  4^^). 

Jesus  had  to  meet  again  in  the  world  all  those 
temptations  which  He  had  vanquished  in  His 
thought.  The  people  desired  to  make  Him  king  ( Jn 
^).  He  made  it  tne  occasion  of  showing  clearly  the 
spiritual  nature  of  His  mission,  and  reaped  for  His 
ndthfulness  their  disbelief.  The  temptation  came 
<doeer.  Peter,  in  love,  took  Him  aside  and  rebuked 
Him  when  He  sought  to  prepare  the  disciples' 
hearts  for  the  shame  and  death  before  Him.  reter 
was  the  mouth-piece  of  the  Prince  of  this  world, 
pointing  out  the  lower  way  (Mt  \&^'^).  From  the 
nps  of  mother  and  brethren  the  same  temptation 
eame.  His  mother  whis|)ered,  *  They  have  no  wine ' 
(Jn  2*) ;  His  brethren  said,  *  Gro  into  Judsea  (where 
the  great  and  powerful  are),  that  thy  disciples  also 
may  see  the  works  that  thou  doest'  (Jn  7^^). 
Temptation  thus  entrenched  itself  a^inst  Him 
among  the  sanctities  of  the  heart.  Jesus,  as  in 
the  wilderness,  triumphed  b]^  simple  obedience. 
He  put  the  temptation  aside  with  the  words,  *  Mine 
hour  is  not  yet  come  *  ( Jn  2**).  He  had  no  ear  for 
any  of  the  suggestions  of  policy  or  worldly  prudence. 


whose  hour  is  alway  reaxly  ;  He  was  a  man  under 
authority,  waiting  for  the  call  of  the  Father ;  and 
clear  and  sweet  above  the  discordant  voices  of  the 
world  that  call  ever  came,  and  He  followed  it  to 
Calvary.  There  His  obedience  was  perfected  (Jn 
14«). 

(2)  Brotherly  relation  to  men, — There  were  no 
limite  to  Jesus  sympathy  and  love  for  men.  (a)  The 
religious  prejudices  of  His  day  did  not  impair  His 
brouierhood  with  the  sinful  and  the  outcast.  He 
discerned  clearly  their  worth.  That  is  a  witness 
to  His  brotherhood.  For  interest  and  affection  are 
the  lights  which  illumine  the  personality  of  others ; 
only  Dv  them  can  w^e  read  their  hidden  worth, 
especially  when  obscured  by  the  dominant  thought 
and  prejudices  of  the  day.  Jesus  discerned  tlie 
spiritual  soundness  which  might  underlie  sins  of 
passion,  the  capacity  of  generosity  with  its  heal- 
ing power,  the  quick  and  deep  response  to  a  gospel 
of  forgiveness  m  the  humility  of  self-accusing 
hearts,  the  sacred  soil  where  love  grows  (Lk  7^ 
18",  Mt  21»-»).  And  He  drew  nigh  unto  men  in 
brotherly  love  as  the  physician  of  sick  souls,  the 
faithful  shepherd  seekmg  the  lost  sheep  of  God, 
though  thereby  He  outraged  the  sentiments  of  the 
Pharisees  (Mt  9^*  11"»,  Lk  15»  19^),  though  His 
friendship  with  them  was  helping  to  raise  the 
cross  on  which  He  was  slain.  The  simplicity  of 
Jesus'  feeling  of  brotlierhood  for  them  is  witness^ 
by  the  fact  that  they  drew  near  to  Him  gladly  (Lk 
\b\  Mt  9^). 

(6)  *  No  single  social  type  monopolized  the  sym- 
pathy or  acceptance  of  Jesus  *  (Peabody,  op.  cit.  p. 
'204).  The  zealot  and  the  publican  met  in  the 
inner  circle  of  His  disciples:  Mary  of  Magdala, 
out  of  whom  went  seven  devils,  and  Joanna,  the 
wife  of  Herod's  steward,  united  to  minister  to  Him 
of  their  substance.  He  was  eoually  at  home  in 
Simon  the  Pharisee's  house  ana  at  the  table  of 
Levi  or  Zacchaeus,  with  their  different  clientele  ;  in 
private  talk  with  Nicodemus,  a  master  in  Israel, 
and  at  the  wayside  well  with  the  woman  of 
Samaria.  His  help  in  sickness  was  for  rich  and 
poor,  in  all  circumstances  and  conditions — the 
solitary  leper,  and  the  mourning  widow  in  the 
streets  of  Nain  ;  the  paralytic  of  thirty -eight  years, 
friendless  and  helpless,  and  the  bond-servant  of  the 
household  of  the  Roman  centurion,  whose  name 
was  held  in  honour  throughout  all  Capernaum ; 
the  daughter  of  Jainis,  a  ruler  of  the  synagogue, 
and  the  daughter  of  a  nameless  Gentile  woman  of 
Syro-Phasnicia.  And  His  brotherhood  went  beyond 
the  bounds  of  nations.  He  made  the  Samaritan 
the  hero  of  His  story  of  neighbourliness ;  He  praised 
the  faith  of  the  Roman  centurion ;  He  pointed  to 
God's  care  of  Naaman  the  Syrian  captain,  and  the 
widow  of  Zarephath.  Jesus  might  not  formulate 
in  express  terms  the  doctrine  of  the  brotherhood  of 
man.  That  was  not  His  way.  He  dealt  not  in 
notions  or  abstractions.  He  rather  inspired  a 
spirit  which  sooner  or  later  would  burst  all  the 
swaddling-bands  that  confined  humanity,  and  which 
expressed  itself  in  the  words  of  him  who  under- 
stood best  the  spirit  of  the  Master,  *  Where  there 
is  neither  Greek  nor  Jew,  circumcision  nor  un- 
circumcision,  barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  nor  free' 
(Col  3").     Illumination  rises  from  the  heart. 

(c)  In  Him  love  won  also  its  ultimate  triumph, 
viz.  over  wrong  and  hate.  *  I  say  unto  you,  Love 
your  enemies,'  etc.  (Mt  5*^).  That  is  an  iaeal  wliich 
thought  may  win ;  but  it  has  been  fully  realized 
only  m  Him  who  suffered  the  contradiction  of  sin- 
ners wdth  unfailing  patience  and  serenity  of  heart, 
and  who  prayed  on  the  cross  for  those  who  placed 
Him  there,  and  who  reviled  Him  in  His  agony, 
*  Father,  forgive  them :  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do  *  (Lk  23«). 

Jesus'  filial  relation  of  love  and  obedience  to  the 
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Father  and  His  brotherhood  to  man  reach  their 
absolute  expression  on  Calvary.  That  death  was 
no  accident,  provoked  by  the  invectives  against  the 
Pharisees ;  it  was  seen  afar  off  as  the  end  of  His 
mission.  It  looks  through  the  sad  irony  of  His 
answer  to  the  Pharisees  when  they  complained  of 
the  religious  light-heartedness  of  His  followers  and 
He  said,  *  The  days  will  come  when  the  bridegroom 
shall  be  taken  away  from  them,  and  then  shall 
they  fast  in  those  days '  (Mk  2^).  And  as  soon  as 
the  disciples  had  come  to  clear  ifaith  in  Him  as  the 
Messiah,  He  began  to  prepare  them  for  disappoint- 
ment and  tribulation  and  His  death.  This  was  the 
inevitable  end  of  the  method  He  had  chosen  in  the 
wilderness,  when  He  renounced  all  powers  of  per- 
suasion but  that  of  an  appeal  to  the  heart.  The 
Kingdom  of  loving  and  obedient  souls  could  be 
established  only  on  the  perfect  sacrifice  of  love  and 
obedience,  and  Jesus  gave  Himiself  absolutely  in 
response  to  that  vision  of  faith.  In  this  sacrifice 
the  law  of  His  life,  ultimate  law  for  man,  declares 
its  victory. 

4.  As  a  result  of  His  perfect  lov^  and  obedience 
the  character  of  Jesus  snows  certain  notes  of  per- 
fection, qualities  in  which  He  is  unique  and  un- 
approachable amons  men.  (1)  There  was  in  Him 
the  union  of  the  louiest  self-consciousness  and  the 
utmost  sobriety  of  mind  and  lowliness  of  heart. 
•  I  am  the  light  of  the  world  *  ( Jn  S^) ;  *  No  man 
knoweth  the  Father  but  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom 
the  Son  willeth  to  reveal  him'  (Mt  ll'^).  A  self- 
consciousness  more  than  human  is  in  these  words. 
And  this  self -consciousness  dominates  all  His  work. 
He  brushes  aside  the  teachings  of  the  scribes  and 
the  traditions  of  their  schools ;  He  speaks  to  the 
people  as  one  having  authority,  who  is  greater  than 
Jonah  or  Solomon  (Mt  12***  ^),  who  stands  above 
all  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  (Mt  6"- "  21**-"). 
He  made  also  the  most  tremendous  claims  on  men. 
He  bade  the  rich  man  sell  all  and  follow  Him ; 
His  disciples  were  to  hate  wife  and  family  for  His 
sake.  Tne  experience  of  failure  and  the  approach 
of  the  Cross  availed  nothing  to  abate  these  claims. 
At  the  visit  of  the  Greeks  He  said  that,  were  He 
lifted  up.  He  would  draw  all  men  to  Him  ( Jn  12**) ; 
He  told  the  high  priest  that  He  was  the  Son  of  God, 
and  that  he  would  see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting  on 
the  right  hand  of  power  and  coming  in  the  clouds 
of  heaven  (Mk  14'*).  And  yet  Jesus  ever  showed 
the  utmost  sobriety  and  lowly-mindedness.  He 
always  prayed  humbly  and  submissively  to  God 
the  Father.  The  Son  did  nothing  but  what  He 
learned  from  the  Father  (Jn  5'*).  And  in  the 
wilderness  He  recognized  that  He  was  to  tread 
life's  common  way.  Savonarola  and  St.  Francis 
might  offer  to  pass  through  the  fire,  but  Jesus 
expected  no  guarding  or  attesting  miracle.  He 
must  not  cast  Himself  from  the  Temple.  Ho  must 
accept  all  the  ordinary  conditions  of  life  in  His 
work.  And  He  accepted  them.  Meekly  He  went 
down  the  darkening  ways,  accepting  failure  and 
disappointment  and  hatred  and  shame  as  the  por- 
tion appointed  by  the  Father ;  and  there  is  no  sign 
of  any  inward  reoellion  or  amazement.  He  walked 
humbly  before  God. 

He  was  with  men  also  in  lowliness  and  meekness. 
When  the  Samaritan  villagers  would  not  receive 
Him,  He  restrained  His  disciples'  indignation  and 
went  to  another  village  (Lk  O*'-'-*') ;  He  took  a  place 
in  the  lower  seats  in  the  Pharisee's  house  (Lk  14^'") ; 
He  was  infinitely  approachable  by  all  the  outcast 
and  needy.  Though  He  proclaimed,  when  need 
was,  His  greatness  as  the  Son  of  God,  yet  He 
turned  &side  from  personal  questions  as  to  whether 
He  was  the  Messiah.  His  aim  was  to  create  in 
men's  hearts  faith  in  Grod  as  their  Father,  and  He 
was  content  to  let  that  faith  come  to  its  own 
appreciation  of  Him  and  His  claims.    The  man 


who  would  not  follow  Him,  but  yet  wrought  cures 
in  His  name,  was  not  to  be  rebuked  (Mk  9""^) ;  and 
any  blasphemy  against  Him  personally  would  be 
forgiven  (Mt  12^^*2).  His  greatness  amone  men 
was  the  greatness  of  service.  This  union  of  lowly- 
mindedness  and  loftiest  self-consciousness  is  re- 
flected, as  in  a  mirror,  in  His  parable  of  the  Last 
Judgment.  He  sees  Himself  attended  by  all  the 
holy  angels,  and  seated  on  the  throne  of  glory  to 
judge  men.  But  there  His  royal  robe  is  uie  self- 
lorgetting  humility  of  love.  For  there  no  wrongs 
done  to  Himself  are  thought  of,  no  disbelief  in  His 
claims,  no  offence  against  His  majesty :  it  is  the 
helpless  and  the  sufiering  forgotten  by  their 
brethren  who  fill  His  mind.  His  glory  vanishes 
within  the  light  of  love. 

(2)  Jesus  faced  the  sorrow  and  sin  of  the  world, 
and  jdelded  nothing  of  His  faith  and  joy.  It  has 
been  said  that  He  was  a  man  of  melancholy,  one 
who  never  laughed,  one  marked  and  scored  by  the 
world's  evil,  grown  old  before  His  time.  That  is 
an  a  priori  interpretation  of  His  character.  In  the 
Gospels  it  is  the  note  of  joy  that  strikes  us. 
Jesus  Himself  says  to  the  complaining  Pharisees, 

*  Can  the  children  of  the  biidechamber  fast  while  the 
bridegroom  is  with  them  ? '  The  joy  of  the  bride- 
groom was  in  His  heart.  His  life  then  was  empty 
of  all  the  things  in  whose  abundance  the  world 
thinks  that  mairs  life  consists.  But  the  sources  of 
happiness  are  all  within.  And  Jesus'  joy  reveals 
His  victory  over  the  tyranny  of  things.  He  was 
rich  inwardly.    That  arose  from  His  cheerful  faith 

*  that  all  which  we  behold  is  full  of  blessings.' 
This  world,  to  His  vision,  was  God's  world.  It  is 
He  who  clothes  the  lily  with  beauty,  and  feeds  the 
ravens,  and  knows  when  a  sparrow  falls  to  the 

f  round,  and  numbers  the  hairs  of  His  children's 
eads.  And  He  had  faith  in  man.  He  saw  in  the 
Temple's  outcast  children  marks  of  good.  They 
coula  love  much:  the  authentic  Divine  seal  was 
still  on  their  hearts.  Such  an  outlook  brings  riches 
of  interest  and  joy  to  the  whole  nature. 

But  how  did  that  faith  and  that  joy  fare  in  their 
encounter  with  the  world's  sin  and  sorrow  ?  It  was 
tried  to  the  uttermost.  Jesus  met  with  all  the 
sorrows  of  life  in  others'  experience,  which  His 
sympathy  made  real  to  Him,  if  not  in  His  own. 
He  met  the  world's  sin  ;  He  had  to  endure  the  dis- 
belief of  His  brethren  and  the  forsaking  of  His 
followers ;  He  was  led  to  see  the  very  Uirone  of 
Satan  in  the  hypocrisy  of  religious  men,  and  in  the 
cruelty  and  innuman  pride  or  earth's  saints.  But 
that  did  not  touch  the  inward  joy  and  peace  of  His 
faith.  As  He  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  where  alone 
the  blood  of  the  prophets  was  shed,  there  was  a 
glory  in  His  face  which  held  His  followers  awed 
and  silent  (Mk  lO*****).  It  was  the  inward  rapture 
of  a  heart  that  saw,  beyond  the  darkness,  light ; 
beyond  the  hatreds  and  crimes  of  men,  the  love  of 
the  Father  turning  sin  to  blessed  account.  It  is 
true  that  Jesus'  latest  words  are  words  of  judgment. 
That  could  not  but  be ;  for  the  days  of  Judah's 
visitation  were  hurrying  by,  and  the  truth  which 
the  hour  revealed  must  oe  spoken.  The  shadow  of 
Israel's  rejection  is  over  them.  But  peace,  *  sub- 
sisting at  the  heart  of  endless  agitation,'  was  His. 
It  is  present  eveiywhere  in  His  last  discourse  in 
the  Upper  Room  (Jn  13^^-17*).  A  sober  colouring  as 
of  even  is  there ;  but  it  speaks  quiet  assurance  of 
victory.  *  Be  of  good  cheer  :  I  have  overcome  the 
world.'  That  is  its  note.  Peace  breathes  through 
it,  peace  *  whose  other  names  are  rapture,  power, 
clear  sight,  and  love.'  Only  twice  during  that 
night  was  this  peace  greatly  disturbed  :  in  Gethsem- 
ane  when  He  prayed,  *  Father,  if  it  1)6  jwssible,  let 
this  cup  pass  irom  me '  (Mt  26*) ;  and  on  the  cross 
when  tne  cry  burst  from  Him,  *  My  God,  my  God, 
why  hast  tnou  forsaken  me?'  (27**).     These  are 
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myBteries  where  we  pass  beyond  mere  moral  quea- 
tioiw  into  tiie  theoloj^  of  the  sin-bearine.  CouJd 
Buch  an  unique  Hpirit  pass  throuj^b  fucii  an  ex- 
perience withont  atriking  notes  Umi  pmfonsd  and 
Ktrenge  for  onr  conceiving  7  But  only  for  ft  brief 
r^pace  rested  Hi»  eoul  within  the  Rhsidow.  There 
waH  peace  In  Hia  heart  after  Gethneniane,  nlien 
Judas  came,  and  when  He  utood  before  Caiaphas 
and  Pilate,  which  made  Him  the  Lord  of  at)  that 
evil  night.  And  tliere  was  [)eace  on  the  rross,  that 
tliTone  of  love  and  obedience ;  jieace  before  the 
darkness,  when  Hympatliy  for  others  filled  His 
heart,  and  He  pmyed  for  thow  who  nlew  Him 
knowing;;  not  what  they  did,  and  (-omforted  the 
repentant  thief,  and  gave  His  mother  into  Hia 
loved  disciple's  care ;  peace  after  the  darkneaa, 
wlien  He  surveyed  His  work,  and  Heeinc  it  finished 
thus  in  Bacrificial  death,  commended  His  aonl  to 
the  Father,  whose  will  He  was  obeying-  There 
is  the  perfectbn  of  Jeaua'  victory  over  the  world. 
He  yielded  no  bosUt^  of  joy  or  faith.  He  con- 
fronted the  world's  sm,  the  very  dnrknesi*  of  evil 
where  God  seemed  not  to  be.  and  He  remained 
witli  inward  glory  crowned.  HLa  hoqI  full  of  the 

Cy  and  peace  of  the  vUion  that  He  and  all  Hi»  lay 
the  bosom  of  the  Father. 
hmaAJcaM.—1i»  Una  of  Chiiit :  Toiuw.  TAi  Chrinl  i^ 
Bfabin' :  inimwin,  TAiiSinIr(n>M<i;'>'rRU;OiuiiilnE^  Wartt. 
toL  fi. :  BlutuwU,  On  iim  Ctarotfar  qfJaaM ;  laoordiln.  Jatu 
CArul  1  P.  W.  Newmui. /■toHi/niU.  Irith  Uirtineau'i  revlewB 
(henor,  in  B-afi.  voL  Ui. :  Mutinna,  Sdol  <if  Avllioritt  ia 
Siligim,  bk.  Tj  Wemle.  B^mitm  rg  ClinMiamtv,  vd.  L  ;  J. 
SooU  Lklgetl,  TAt  SpirUiaU  PrinefpU  of  tAc  AlanrmeiU,  cb.  vi.; 
Psbody,  Jim  CAriil  and  llie  CKriiUan  Character;  Fomt. 
Tlu  Avthoritg  vf  CArirt:  Wtlath  Jam  im  imrtahiOtn 
Ja/trhundrrl.  UlCHARD  GlAISTER. 

PEBPBCTIOH  (HuMA\).— I'erfec-tion  is  one  of 
those  '  terms  which,  however  they  may  liave  been 
perverted  to  the  purpoRea  of  fanaticism,  are  not 
only  scriptural,  but  of  too  frequent  occurrence  in 
Scripture  to  be  overlooked  or  jiaased  by  in  silence ' 
(Coleridge,  Aidf  to  Krflertion,  xU.  c).  In  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  the  second  grand  division 
of  the  thought  culminates  in  the  command.  'Ye 
therefore  shall  be  perfect,  as  your  heavenly  Father 
irt  perfect '{MtS**).  The  verb  in  this  sentence  is  a 
future  indicative,  but  practically  all  scholan>  aj^^e 
tliat  it  has  tlie  for[«  of  an  imjierative  (Meyer, 
Holtzmann,  Doda,  Weiss,  Votaw,  etc.).  As  a  com- 
mand ot  our  Lord,  this  saying  clearly  sets  before 
His  disciples  the  poHsibility  and  the  necessity  of 
thrar  perfection  in  conduct  and  character ;  and  it 
becomes  of  mipreme  importance  Xo  know  what  the 
adjective  tAcioi,  '  perfect,'  here  means.  It  cannot 
eland  for  absolute  perfection,  which  is  dciined  as 
'entire  freedom  from  defect,  blemish,  weakness,  or 
liability  to  err  or  fail '  {Century  Dietionnr^).     Such 

girfection  is  clearly  incompatible  with  finite  being. 
very  man  must  confess  tliat  he  falls  far  short  of 
this  glory ;  it  belongs  to  God  alone.  The  NT  has 
little  to  Bay  about  this  absolute  perfection  of  God. 
It  is  everywhere  assumed,  hnt  the  word  '  jierfection ' 
does  not  occur  in  any  direct  statement  of  it  any- 
where.    When  we  are  told  here  that  the  Father  is 


and  mnst  attain  unto  a  like  perfection.     The 
text  must  detomiine  the  meaning  of  the  word  in 
this  command. 

The  first  portion  of  the  Sennnn  on  the  Mount 
sett  forth  the  character  of  the  citizens  in  the  new 
Kin^om  which  Jesus  preached  (vv.*''").  The 
Beatitudes  are  pronounced  upon  those  who  meet 
the  conditions  for  seeing  God  and  becoming  the 
aona  of  God.  Since  thoM  who  see  (rod  l>econie  like 
HimflJnS').  and  the  Kon>i  of  God  are  to  be  hke  the 
Father  who  is  in  heaven  (Mt  5'"),  the  character 
pictured  in  the  Beatitade.'t  in  one  of  God-likeness 
(vv.*-"}.    The  influence  of  such  character  is  next 


PERFECTION 


presented  under  the  ligures  of  the  salt  which  pre- 
serves and  the  lamp  which  illuminates.  The  pre- 
serving and  enlightoning  work  of  the  Heavenly 
Father  is  to  be  manifest  in  the  lives  of  His  sons^ 
Their  works  are  to  parallel  His.  They  are  to 
reproduce  and  represent  Him.  He  is  glorified  in 
the  good  works  of  His  children,  because  their 
works  are  Uke  His  own  (w."-»f.  Like  Him  in 
c'liaracter  and  conduct,  wliat  will  be  tlie  law  of 
their  life?  That  question  is  answered  in  tlie 
hetond  great  division  of  the  Sermon.  It  «ill  not 
be  any  code  of  external  regulations.  The  Father 
Lf  governed  by  nothing  of  that  sort.  He  is  a  law 
unto  Himself.  His  conduct  is  the  spontaneous 
outcome  of  His  own  licing.  Even  so  the  life  of 
HLs  children  will  not  he  measured  by  the  standard 
of  any  written  code,  but  by  the  unwritten  law  of  a 
heart  in  perfect  sympathy  with  the  will  of  God 
(vv."-«).  This  law  of  the  liighent  and  purest 
possible  motive  will  preclude  not  only  the  external 
act  of  murder,  but  the  cherishing  of  anger  against 
a  brother  (w."'").  It  will  render  impossible 
not  only  adulterous  acts  but  impure  meditations 
(i-v.*"-").  It  will  render  oaths  unnecessary  (w.*"-"). 
it  will  counsel  the  surrender  of  rigliti^  in  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  (vv.""").  It  will  demand  the 
constant  exercise  of  love  towards  enemies  as  well 
as  friends,  tuwanis  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews,  to- 
ward.4  the  just  and  the  unjust  alike  (\-v.""").  This 
law  of  the  inner  life  in  harmony  with  the  Fatlier's 
will  is  in  no  danger  of  coming  into  conflict  with 
any  righteous  system  of  legal  regulations,  and  least 
of  all  with  ttie  Law  of  Gml  as  revealed  in  the  UT. 
It  will  not  destroy  this  Law,  but  fulfil  it  in  a  riglit- 
eousness  far  exceeding  tliat  which  any  mere  leual- 
ista  con  maintain  (vv."-").  It  will  lift  the  life 
above  the  plane  of  morality  into  the  realm  of 
genuine  religion,  in  which  the  thoughts  and  the 
att'ections  will  be  as  pure  as  the  outward  conduct  is 
righteous.  As  all  liie  Father's  act»  are  the  proof 
that  His  thoughts  towards  us  are  of  good  and  of 
good  alone,  so  all  His  children's  deeds  will  evi- 
dence their  desire  for  the  iinivet»al  good  :  and  they 
will  be  blessed  as  the  Fntlier  is  blessed,  and  active 
fur  the  good  of  all  as  the  Father  is  active  for  the 
good  of  all,  and  their  motives  will  be  as  single  and 
pure  as  the  motives  of  tlic  Father  Himself.  In  such 
I'o^.  said  the  Master,  '  ve  shall  be  perfect  as  your 
lieavenly  Father  is  pcrfttt.'  The  statement  is  a 
culminating  snmmaiy  of  all  that  the  Master  has 
said  up  to  this  point.  The  citizens  of  the  Kingdom 
are  to  be  the  sons  of  God.  The  sons  of  God  are 
to  he  like  God.  Tlie  children  are  \*>  he  like  tlieir 
Father  in  their  character  and  their  conduct  and  the 
law  of  their  life.  In  love  to  all  and  in  doing  good 
to  all  they  give  Uie  clearest  and  the  most  indubit- 
able proof  of  their  likeness  w  Him.  In  this  their 
[lerfection  consists.  In  this  the  end  of  their  licing 
IS  reached. 

The  root  idea  in  the  adjective rAtiDt,  'perfect,' 
is  that  of  ri\ot,  the  'end.'  The  perfect  man  is  the 
man  who  has  reached  the  end  de«gned  in  his 
creation,  the  man  who  represents  the  ideal  set 
before  his  own  lieing.  The  Father  may  be  said  to 
be  perfect,  as  completely  and  constantly  realizing 
the  end  of  His  own  beinj^.  God  is  love  (1  Jii  4*J. 
Hia  providence  is  the  contmuoualy  perfect  manifes- 
tation of  His  love  (Mt  6").  Jesus  commands  His 
disciples  to  be  perfect  in  the  continuous  mainten- 
ance and  manifestation  of  the  spirit  of  love.  They 
must  love  the  Lord  their  God  with  all  tlieir  heart, 
and  with  alt  their  soul,  and  with  all  tlieir  mind  ; 
and  they  must  tove  their  neighbour  aa  themseh'es. 
On  these  two  commandments  hung  the  whole  Law 
and  the  Prophets  (Mt  Kf""").  He  who  kept  tliese 
two  commandments  was  perfectly  obedient.  Ho 
met  the  whole  requirement  of  loyal  service.  He 
realized  the  end  for  which  he  was  created. 
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To  many  peraonB  '  counnels  of  jiarfectJoii '  are 
Bynonymovia  with  'denianiis  of  the  imiHmsible.'  A 
larfje  part  of  the  difficulty  in  Buch  minds  in  relieved, 
however,  when  the  Master's  limiCatioo  to  perfec- 
tion in  love  and  loving  Herviee  is  made.  Thia  is 
seen  at  once  to  be  fonipatiblo  with  iniiierfectiOns 
of  other  sorts.  The  thild  roay  love  his  father  per- 
fectly, though  he  be  weak  in  body  and  immature 
in  mind.  Absolute  perfection  belongs  to  God.  and 
is  demanded  of  no  one  of  Hin  creatursR.  Perfec- 
tion in  love  God  shares  with  man.  He  aekit  man 
to  love  Him  with  undivided  loyalty  and  affection, 
juid  to  prove  his  love  to  God  m  the  service  of  his 
fellow- man. 


uoning,  TItt  Per/eel  LUt :  BiWchl,  Cttt.  Doct. 

16;  D.  SUvIe,  Loci  Sulkrooed;  J.  Uailm, 
limuKn  in  HMmmn  (nimini  Psjfcttbm;  P.  T.  Forayth,  CTir, 
Ptrfitlim ;  H.  C.  O.  Moole,  ThaiiaAU  on  Ckr.  &tnetau ;  AlnJi 
Uovey,  The  Bigher  Chr.  Lift :  O.  A.  Curtii,  Tlu  Chr.  Faith 
pB06>,  m-.r.V.  BobgrUoD,  Sim.  3rd  tn.ia;  J.R.  llUqg- 
wortf^  Unle.  and  OKA.  Sim.  1  iV.  BmrtJi,  Chr.  Ethia,  loS; 
a.  UUhSMii,  Lmdjuarkt  i/  JIT  MoralUt/,  ISO;  J.  Ivench, 
The  Other  Sidi^anaCaai,lSB;  Exbbi.  4th  nr.  ix,  (ISM)  319, 
£Ch  MSI.  V.  0397}  30,  IM,  ill,  Bth  Kr.  UL  (IWl)  TS. 

D.  A,  Haves. 

PERPLEXITT The  word  '  peri>lexity '  (dropla) 

occurs  but  once  in  the  NT  (Lk  21^),  in  that  remiDis- 
cence  of  Daniel  which  foretells  the  day  of  terrors 
that  shall  usher  in  the  presence  of  the  Son  of  Man. 
But  the  idea  has  remarkable  afisooiatioas  with 
Christ  in  the  Gospels.  Not  only  ix  per|)lexity  dis- 
cernible in  His  own  exi«riente,  but  lie  was  then 
-(as  now)  a  frequent  cauae  of  it  in  others.  Hie 
powers,  and  the  amaiing  inflight  of  His  wisdom, 
were  a  continual  occasion  of  astonishment  to  the 
mere  onlookers  (Mt  13"-",  cf.  Lk  iP).  To  explain 
His  oxorcisma,  the  Pharisees  were  driven  to  the 
confnainK  theory  of  demoniac  possession  (Mt  9"i|  la*", 
3Ik  3",  Lk  11").     His  disciples  would  listen  to  His 


imoonventional  jndgmentH  with  blank  perplexity. 

Had  He  not,  for  example,  taaght  tliem  Uie  itlestsed- 

w  of  charity,  and  the  law  oflove  for  one's  neigh- 


bour !  What,  then,  could  they  make  of  His  defence 
eE  'this  waste'  of  a  box  of  prouious  ointment 
(Mt  28"HJn  12*)?  It  was  hard  tor  a  disciple  to 
understand  why  He  should  redst  an  opportunity 
of  helping  the  poor :  men  are  slow  to  leoni  tlie 
value  of  a  rightful  surrender  of  our  most  beautiful 
and  treaflured  possesfions  for  the  purpose  of  rever- 
enco  only.  Not  a  little  of  the  disciples'  perplexity 
anise  from  their  own  materialistic  preconceptions. 
"When  Jesus  used  the  language  of  parable  or  meta- 
phor, they  made  no  attempt  to  reach  tlie  deeper 
and  more  smritual  meaning — as  when  He  spoke  of 
theSo«-er{Mk4"||Lk8»).  or  of  the  'leaven  of  the 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees'  (Mt  le""" II  Lb  12'),  Once 
the  awful  terror  which  \s  Honietimes  the  accom- 
paniment of  perplexity  seized  theni— when  Jesus 
spoke  will)  such  dread  certainty  of  the  j>resence 
of  one  among  them  who  was  ready  to  give  Him 
np,  and  they  '  looked  one  on  another,  doubting  of 
whom  he  fli>ake'(Jn  13").  Vet,  while  Christ  per- 
Dlexed  others,  e'liecially  those  who  knew  Him 
leaHt,  they  seemed  powerless  to  perplex  Him. 
Perfect  obedience  to  tlie  will  of  God  in  all  things 
left  no  room  for  tliat  flickering  of  faith  which  blurs 
the  answer  or  the  gospel  of  so  many  teachers. 
"When  questionera  delilierately  attempted  to  puzzle 
Him,  He  unmrelle<l  their  tangles  witli  instinctive 
eafle(MtB"||Mk2'.  Lk  5" ;  Mt  IS*!!  .\Ik  2".  Lk  6'). 
Sojuetimes  in  a  phrase  He  re-tied  the  knot  into 
a  problem  which  they  were  unable  to  resolve,  as 
when  tliey  asked  by  what  autliority  He  did  these 
things  (Mt  2in||  Mk  11",  Lk  20"),  or  In  the  question 
of  the  triliiite  money  being  paid  to  Ci '"'  ""*" 


The  piun  of  perplexity  seems  to  have  come  to  JesuH 
only  towards  the  end  of  His  life  on  earth,  and  then 
it  was  more  from  within  than  from  without.  In  those 


ispecially  ' 
[3»'l.    AsH 
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„     troubled  in  the  spirit'obaut  Judaa  (Jn 

'),  As  He  looked  fonvard  into  the  days  to  come, 
there  fell  upon  Him  the  knowledge  of  divisions, 
feuds,  persecutions  that  would  arise  in  His  name 
'to  incarnadine  the  world.'  He  was  face  to  face 
with  the  baptism  of  all  leadership :  it  would  be  His 
to  kindle  the  darning  passions  of  men,  Prince  of 
Peace  as  He  is  (Lk  IS*').  Is  it  any  wonder  tliat 
on  the  threshold  of  such  a  task  He  should  be  dis- 
tres-ted,  perplexed  (iriWjtoMoi,  KVm  '  pained ')  I  He 
is  moved  to  hesitato  i  at  least  the  temptation  arises 
when  He  feels  spiritual  perptexitj  (Jn  12").  And 
in  GetJisemane  the  overstrained  humanity  utters 
the  cry  of  longing  for  escape  — '  Father,  if  it  be 
possible,  let  this  cm)  pass  away  from  ine :  never- 
theless, not  as  I  will,  but  as  tliou  wilt'  jMt26"). 
In  that  last  sentence  He  reveals  to  us  the  key  of 
deliverance  from  all  cankering  jierplexity,  all  that 
'tainty  which  confuses  and  enervates  the  will. 


.  .  masters ;  ,  .  .  Ye  cannot  serve 
God  and  mammon' (Mte^liLk  16"),  Try  toser*-e 
both,  and  you  have  strife  and  confusion  witliin  and 
around  i  life  becomes  a  war  of  irreconcilable  ideals. 
But  bend  all  thoughts,  desires,  will,  towards  Goil ; 
learn  the  worth  of  Christ's  word,  '  Be  not  anxious ' 
as  to  food,  life,  raiment,  and  the  rest,  'for  your 
heavenly  Father  knoweth  tliat  ye  have  need  of 
these  things'  (Mte^-wyLk  12»->«),  There  ore  no 
more  troubled  hearts  and  (lerplexed  wills  for  thoi« 
who  rest  in  God  and  live  in  Christ  (Jn  U'),  for  to 
them  the  prayer,  '  Thy  will  be  done '  (Mt  6"),  finda 
ito  invariable  answer  in  a  sublime  and  heavenly 
peace.    See  also  ortt.  Amazement,  Doubt. 

Edgar  Daplyn. 

PBH8B0DTI0H.~(l)  Christ  foresaw  that  per- 
secution would  be  His  inevitable  lot  and  that  of 
His  true  followers.  Hepeatedly  He  foretold  the 
main  incidents  of  His  Passion  (Mt  IS"  17°-  * 
gjia.  IB  26-,  Mk  tpi  ff"  Itf"-**),  (2)  Christ  also  fore- 
warned Hiadisciples  that  they  too  must  sutler  perse- 
cntion(Mtli4».Mk4"10»',Lkll'»21"^".Jnlff-'-*-"). 
(3)  Persecution  was  the  test  of  true  discipleshiji. 
It  was  mentioned  in  the  [larabte  uf  tho  Sower  uit 
the  cause  of  defection  among  superficial  believers 
(Mk  4",  Mt  13").  (4)  It  was  the  sure  means  of 
gaining  a  blessing,  and  as  such  is  particularly 
referred  to  in  the  Beatitudes  (Mt  5'°"). 

The  methods  of  persecution  adopted  against 
Christ  and  His  immediato  followers  were  sut'h 
as  contempt  and  disparagement  (Jn  8") ;  ascrip- 
tion of  Christ's  miracles  to  the  power  of  the  Kvil 
One  (Mt  12") ,-  expulsion  of  those  believing  on  Hiii- 


His  authority  (Mk  11=",  Mt21');  (after  the  failm-e 
of  the  former)  illegal  arrest  and  the  heaping  of 
ev«y  kind  of  insult  upon  the  Prisoner,  wlio  was 
entitled  to  protection  from  the  anthorities  until 
the  authorized  i)enalty  was  laid  uiion  Him  (.Mt 
26'"'  and  parallels).     See  also  art.  NAME.  p.  217''. 

It  was  the  fear  of  {lersecntion  that  drove  the 
diaeiples  to  forsake  their  Master  at  the  hour  of 
UU  arrest  (Alt  26"  and  parallels). 

C.  H.  P RICHARD. 

PERSON  OF  CHBIBT.— See  Divi.vity,  Humax- 

ITV,  I  suAEN  ATios,  SoNtii- Uoii,  Son  OF  Man,  etc. 
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man's  qualities,  or  rather  it  is  the  man  himself, 
discovered  in  the  last  analysis  and  in  the  highest 
category  of  being  short  of  Grod.  Indeed,  'com- 
plete personality  can  be  in  God  only,  while  to  man 
can  belong  but  a  weak  and  faint  copy  thereof 
(Lotze,  Outlines,  p.  72).  The  truth  is  that  through 
the  limitations  of  bodily  existence  there  are  men^ 
and  moral  working  which  do  not  at  once  cross  the 
threshold  of  consciousness,  but  may  at  any  time 
surprise  the  soul,  as  in  the  flash  of  genius  or  the 
turn  of  conversion.  But  personality  implies  a  grip 
of  these  things  as  our  own.  We  know  that  we 
exist  when  self  is  revealed  to  us  over  against 
the  world.  There  the  self-conscious  life  begins. 
But  it  is  not  until  Grod  is  revealed  over  against 
both  self  and  the  world  that  personality  is  fully 
exercised.  The  recognition  of  a  moral  author- 
ity is  tlie  touchstone  of  the  self-determined  life. 
Thus,  for  popular  purposes,  personality  may  be 
expressed  m  terms  of  character.  *It  is  made 
up,'  says  F.  W.  Robertson,  *of  three  attributes 
— consciousness,  character,  and  will.'  In  other 
words,  it  is  the  power  of  self-assertion  on  lines 
of  character.  But,  philosophically  speaking,  the 
two  cliief  factors  in  personality,  in  so  far  as  it 
can  be  analyzed,  are  self-consciousness  and  self- 
determination,  the  contents  of  which  it  will  be 
necessary  to  examine.  Put  briefly,  self-conscious- 
ness is  the  soul's  utterance  *  I  am ' ;  self-determina- 
tion is  the  soul's  assertion  '  I  will.' 

(1)  Self-conscitnisness  is  the  soul's  utterance  'I 
am.'  (a)  I  am  myself  and  nobody  else  (cf.  Jn  0* 
iytb  €lfu).  Almost  the  first  sense  of  personality  is 
tliat  it  speaks  from  behind  closed  doors.  It  can 
look  out  on  others,  but  they  cannot  enter  un- 
invited to  share  its  life.  This  point  is  brought 
out  in  Holman  Hunt's  famous  picture  '  The  Light 
of  the  World,'  in  which  the  door  has  no  handle 
outside.  *  Each  self  is  a  unique  existence,  which 
is  perfectly  impervious  to  other  selves — impervious 
in  a  fashion  of  which  the  impenetrability  oi  matter 
is  a  faint  analogue'  (Seth,  Hegdianism  and  Per- 
tonality,  p.  216).  (6)  I  am  myself  amid  the  varied 
functions  of  my  bein^.  Spinoza  based  personality 
on  the  intellect,  Scbleiermacher  on  the  feeling, 
Schopenhauer  on  the  will.  But  personality  subtly 
underlies  thinking,  feeling,  and  willing.  They 
are  only  modes  of  the  soul's  self-expression.  They 
are  unified  in  the  intuition  '  I  am.'  In  Jn  6*^  there 
is  an  illustrative  use  of  iy<h  elfu,  when  Jesus  assured 
the  disciples  of  His  personal  identity  behind  an 
unfamiliar  appearance,  (c)  I  am  myself  in  a 
continuity  of  experience.  In  all  movement  of 
time  and  change  of  circumstances  the  soul  still 
knows  itself  as  the  same.  We  cannot  get  rid  of 
our  own  past ;  it  is  with  us  still.  And  no  sceptical 
philosophy  can  dissolve  this  elemental  fact.  There 
is  a  corresponding  sense  of  ^(^  elfu  in  Jn  8^,  where 
Jesus  says,  'Before  Abraham  was,  I  am,'  and 
reveals  the  wonderful  secret  of  His  self-conscious- 
ness.— These  modes  of  the  soul's  utterance  *  I  am ' 
enter  into  the  basis  of  our  understanding,  on  which 
is  erected  that  faculty  of  the  soul  called  reason, 
by  which  we  cognize  and  construe  the  world. 
But  the  soul  must  be  considered  not  only  in  this 
static,  but  also  in  its  dynamic  aspect,  in  its — 
^  (2)  Self-determination,  which  is  the  soul's  asser- 
tion *I  will.'  The  soul  selects  and  pursues  its 
own  ends  at  the  bidding  of  its  own  aesires.  It 
has  music  of  its  own  to  beat  out,  by  appreciating 
and  appropriating  objects  in  its  own  environment. 
The  wnole  range  of  enjoyment  in  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  endurance  in 
the  path  of  duty  on  the  other,  rests  on  the  use  of 
tins  power  of  self-determination.  But  that  which 
moralizes  the  human  will  is  that  it  responds  to 
two  voices — (a)  *I  can.'  The  sense  of  liberty 
therein  expressed  is  an  essential  element  of  per- 


sonality, and  through  the  intuition  of  the  soul  it 
has  held  its  own  as  an  assertion  of  free  will  in 
spite  of  the  affirmations  of  reason  respecting  the 
will  of  God  (in  theology)  or  the  laws  of  nature 
(in  science).  Our  moral  se^se  is  strictly  bound 
up  with  this  assertion  of  the  soul,  without  wliich 
there  can  be  neither  merit,  nor  blame,  nor  any 
accountability.  It  is  this  which  binds  up  our 
being  with  that  of  God. 

*  So  near  is  elory  to  our  dust. 

So  nigh  u  Ood  to  man, 
When  Duty  whispers  low,  **  Thou  must," 
The  youth  replies,  *'  I  can." '    (Emerson). 

(6)  *I  must.'  Not,  however,  until  *I  will'  is  con- 
summated in  *  I  must '  is  the  height  of  personality 
reached,  for  its  liberty  of  will  is  given  for  the  sake 
of  its  voluntary  obedience.  When  the  personality 
has  found  its  master,  its  resources  are  all  enlisted 
on  the  side  of  self-determination,  especially  when 
for  love's  sake  we  lose  ourselves.  In  other  words, 
the  highest  outgoing  and  incoming  of  personality 
in  self-determination  is  in  the  exercise  of  love. 

'  Love  took  up  the  harp  of  Life,  and  smote  on  all  the  chords 

with  miffht, 
Smote  the  cnord  of  Self,  that,  trembling,  passed  in  music 
out  of  sight.' 

2.  Christ's  inflaenee  on  the  oonoeptlon  of  per- 
sonality.— The  full  extension  of  the  possibilities  of 
personality  is  due  to  Jesus  Christ.  He  opened  up 
new  vistas  for  the  soul's  self-consciousness  by  re- 
vealing the  inherent  but  hitherto  hidden  natures  of 
Grod,  tne  world,  and  the  soul,  whereby  the  value  of 
the  personality  has  been  infinitely  enhanced ;  and 
higher  ways  for  the  soul's  self-aetermination  by 
bringing  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  strength 
of  whicn  the  soul  overcomes  tne  world,  submits  to 
God,  and  thus  realizes  itself.  This  is  what  the 
world  was  waiting  for.  Prof.  Bigg  ( The  Church  and 
Roman  Empire)  shows  that  the  Eastern  religions 
of  Isis  and  Mithras  were  being  welcomed  because 
by  their  virtual  monotheism  and  their  proffer  of 
peace  and  happiness  they  seemed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  newly  discovered  personality.  Christ  did 
this  completely.  He  supplied  the  key  of  know- 
ledge to  self -consciousness  and  the  nerve  of  power 
to  self-determination.  Henceforth  the  soul  is  a 
possibility  to  be  realized  through  knowledge  in 
obedience.  These  are  the  two  factors  of  faith,  for 
*  faith  is  at  once  a  vision  and  an  alle^ance '  (Hort). 
Prior  to  Christ,  and  still  apart  from  Mini,  the  con- 
ception of  the  world  has  largely  absorbed  both  the 
notion  of  God  (in  Polytheism,  Pantheism,  and 
Fatalism),  and  that  of  the  soul  (in  Naturalism 
and  Materialism).  But  through  Christ,  God  and 
man  draw  out  apart  from  the  world,  apart  from 
each  other  too  (sin  being  the  '  sunderer ') ;  and  yet 
more  truly  close  to  each  other,  under  the  common 
conception  of  personality  in  which  both  share  as 
distinguished  from  the  world.  lUingworth  has  put 
the  whole  point  finely  at  the  end  of  his  5th  Bamp- 
ton  Lecture:  'As  reason  qualifies  and  conditions 
our  whole  animal  nature  by  its  presence,  so  that 
we  are  never  merely  animals,  spirituality  also  per- 
meates and  modifies  all  that  we  call  our  natural 
faculties ;  and  our  personality  itself  is,  in  this 
sense,  as  truly  supernatural  as  the  Divine  Person 
in  whom  alone  it  finds  its  home.' 

*  God  .  .  .  soul  .  .  .  the  only  tects  for  me. 
Prove  them  facts?    That  they  o'erpass  my  power  of  proving 
Proves  them  such.'    (R.  Browning,  La  Saisiazy. 

Through  Christ  man  has  learned  to  read  God  and 
himself  as  being  gathered  under  the  same  cate- 
gories, perfect  and  infinite  in  the  one,  derivative 
and  fettered  in  the  other.  But  that  is  only  the 
int'Cllectual  aspect  of  what  we  owe  Him.  And,  as 
Martensen  has  said  {Dogmatics,  p.  154),  *  No  intel- 
lectual creation  can  ever  be  perfected  by  dint  of  a 
mere  psychological  possibility;  it  must  first  be 
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fructified  and  awakened  by  a  higher  inspiration.'  is  the  pivot  of  the  gospel  which  Jesus  lived  and 
Christ  has  shown  us  the  way  to  the  consummation  taught  may  be  illustrated  in  detail, 
of  our  personality  in  the  voluntary  and  glad  sur-        (1)  The  personal  temptation  of  Jesus  is  given  as 
render  to  God  ana  in  fellowship  with  Him  through  the  record  of  a  unique  struggle  within  the  chambers 
the  Holy  Spirit  (1  Jnl'),  so  that  we  learn  to  say —  of  personality.     It  was  associated  with  that  en- 
'  Our  wills  are  ours,  we  know  not  how :  hancing  of  His  self -consciousness  which  was  repre- 
Our  wills  are  ours  to  make  them  Thine.*  sented  by  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  as  that  of  a 
There  is  such  an  utter  absence  of  the  language  dove,  and  the  hearing  of  a  voice,  *  Thou  art  my  be- 
of  the  schools  in  the  speech  of  Christ,  that  one  loved  Son '  (Mk  1*°).    The^r«^  temptation  was  over- 
might  be  tempted  to  think  that  He  made  no  con-  come  by  His  affirmation  that  the  soul  is  infinitely 
tribution  to  tne  subject  of  personality.    And  it  is  more  precious  than  the  natural  life,  and  that  there 
true  He  was  no  philosopher  in  the  accepted  sense  is  eternal  provision  for  it  in  communion  with  the 


being   a  new  terminology.      The   fact  that   the  eround  that  man  has  the  responsibility  of  cherishing 

analysis  of  personality  first  went  to  the  depths  in  his  life  and  using  it  wisely,  as  the  vehicle  of  a  God- 

PauTs  Epistles,  ar^es  that  the  first  perfect  ex-  given  personality.     To  depend  on  the  aid  of  angels 

position  of  personality  was  in  Paul's  Master.    For  would  be  an  act  of  presumption  (Mt  4*'*).    €rod  nas 

a  thing  must  be  before  it  is  thought  upon.    Where  chosen  that  they  should  minister  only  when  per- 

even  Plato  and  Aristotle  had  groped  blindly  because  sonsJity  has  achieved  its  proper  work  (Mk  1"),  or 

they  had  no  true  conception  of  personality,  Christ  before  personidity  is  permitted  to  begin  it  (Mt 

moved  with  perfect  assurance.     What  was  hidden  18^^).     A  true  man  scorns  the  aid  of  impersonal 

from  them,  '  the  wise  and  prudent,'  was  all  in  all  forces  when  affairs  of  the  soul  are  at  stake  (26'^). 

to  Him.    It  might  truly  oe  said  that  personality  The  third  temptation  was  met  in  the  confidence 

is  the  pivot  of  the  gospel.     '  The  gospel  was  in  the  that  personality  is  of  itself  worth  more  than  all 

highest  and  most  pertect  sense  a  personal  religion '  the  world.    It  may  subject  itself  only  to  God  (4^®), 

(Gousset,  Jesus,  p.  164).     It  does  not  move  in  the  by  whose  gentleness  it  is  made  great ;  for  it  is 

regions  of  mere  intellect  or  will  or  feeling,  nor  meant  to  be  king  of  all,  but  not  through  the 

even  in  the  field  of  their  joint  exercise.    It  moves  acknowledgment  of  Satan  (cf.  1  Co  3^).    So  Jesus 

throughout  in  the  region  of  the  man  himself,  in  his  taughr*el^where,  '  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if 

self-consciousness  ana  self-determination,  and  finds  he  shaU  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own 

its  highest  expression  in  the  Divine  passion  for  the  soul  ? ' ;  but  *  The  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth ' 

soul  and  the  human  hunger  for  God.    Christ  did  (Mk  8",  Mt  5^). 

not  coin  terms,  and  yet  there  is  what  may  be  (2)  The  public  teaching  of  Christ  never  moved 

called  with  Rothe,  a  'language  of  the  Holy  Gnost.'  far  from  tne  personal  character  of  true  religion. 

His  psychological  expressions  do  not  travel  beyond  (a)  The  Kingdom  of  heaven  is  essentially  the  lialm 

the  accepted  antitheses  of  soul  and  body,  flesh  and  of  personality.     It  thus  calls  for  no  less  an  analogy 

spirit,  using  the  first  to  express  simply  the  two  than  a  new  birth,  and  the  breath  of  the  Spirit  ( Jn 

elements  in  man's  nature  (Mt  10^),  and  the  second  3?.  s^^    i^  boundaries  are  specifically  in  character, 

to  emphasize  their  distinction  in  origin  ( Jn  3*)  and  for  it  is  inherited  by  such  as  are  poor  in  spirit, 

divergence  in  character  (Mk  14»).     Indeed,  Jesus  pure  in  heart,  and  peaceable  in  will  (Mt  5'-  *•  •), 

did  not  make  use  of  the  psychology  available  in  and  those  who  revert  to  the  attitude  of  children 

His  own  day,  e.g.  fMxdpios  o5  oi5  Kariyvw  ij  yffux^  (18').     Deeds   of    themselves,    however   zealously 

aifTov  (Sir  14*),  which  is  a  plain  reference  to  con-  performed,   are  outside   this  realm    (7*"')>   for   a 

science.  house  may  be  swept  and  garnished,  yet  vacant 

Although  the  word*  spirit '(oiDytie)  is  reserved  in  the  Gospels  for  evil  spirits  (12**).      But  even  our  words  will 

chiefly  for  super-  or  sub-human  agencies,  it  b  also  used  indiffer-  witness  against  US,  for  out  of  the  abundance  of  the 

entl:^asa8ynonymfor^^yx^or•soul/toe^  heart  the  mouth  speaketh   (12»).     The  approach 

the  inner  life  where  the  feehngs  especially  nave  full  play.    In  rxi_«    rr*    "*y***'"  "r^**"-^*'"  .y-"   /•                  rr 

fourteen  instances  of  such  a  kmd,  iruuf^m,  occurs  seven  times  (five  ot  this  Kingdom,  therefore,  IS  a  call  to  repentance 

times  in  reference  to  JesusX  and  -^vx^  also  seven  times  (in  (Mk  1'^) :  its  entry  involves   the  *  binding  of  the 

^^^■^^^,y>  ^"^.^^y  ^"^"^y  (With  Paul.  howevCT.  these  two  strong  man'  (Mt  12») ;  and  its  extension   needs 

:S;?o?L^^an^ttLf  ^^  such  I  personal  influence  as  the  word  or  the  gospel 

M/>d;«,  which  is  not  only  the  region  of  the  feelings,  but  the  seat  incorporated   in   the   lives  of  the  disciples  (5^'*). 

of  the  will  (0fA«)A««)  and  of  the  thoughts  ()i«x«><«-/««/>.    In  f^t,  (J)  Tne  inner  righteousness  is  only  another  way 

tn^^^Dt^'''^TZx:^-rf^^X^;:^.  <>*  stating  that  «  tme  religion  the  personality 

gestive  of  the  moral  emphasis  of  Christ's  teaching  that  He  niust  come  to  its  own,  as  the  character  of  fruit  is 

never  uses  Mwf,  d<«v*<«,  ru»i«-i(  or  their  correlatives.    But,  while  fixed  by  the  tree  on  which  it  grows  (7*^).     Nothing 

Jesus  employed  terms  amply  in  thehp  popular  connotation,  He  ^one  by  rote  or  for  show  is  worthy  of  the  soul's 

sometimes  transfused  them  with  His  own  transcendental  con-  •'i.    *      •*.      n   ji    /oi.a\       mu  i„    :.«« 

ceptions,  and  then  they  stand  in  excess  of  light.    Thus,  *If  approach    to    its    God    (6*8).      The    only    genuine 

thine  eye  be  single,  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of  light' (Mt  worship  IS  in  spint  and  m  truth  (Jn  4"),  in  the 

6M) ;  « Whosoever  will  save  his  li/e  {-^vx^)  shaU  lose  it '  (16M) ;  consciousness  that  the  best  things  may  be  asked  for 

'Blessed  are  your  eyes,  for  they  see ' (1318) ;   'The  things  that  t^^  „    Father  /Mt  7"\    who  iS  tnrri  ftvnprts  thp 

proceed  out  of  a  man  defile  him '  (Mk  7») ;  •  He  that  believeth  V^^  *      ?5x    •.  ^     \  *    K  ^.      •         ?^.  expects  rue 

on  me,  out  of  his  6ctty(wix;«)  shall  flow  rivers  of  Uving  water*  mward   attitude   of   a    believing  (6'*),    lowly  (Lk 

(Jn  738).  1814)^  and  forgiving  heart  (Mt  6").     The  only  de- 

But  Christ's  exposition  of  personality  was  not  filing  thing  in  life  is  the  effluence  of  a  man's  per- 

vocal,  but  vitaL     It  was  essentially  the  realm  in  sonidity  (Mk  7*).    The  only  unforgivable  sin  is 

which  He  lived,  moved,  and  had  His  being :  it  was  the  sin  a^inst  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  essentially 

the  true  life  to  which  He  invited  the  careworn  a  sin  agamst  one's  own  personality  (Mt  12*^.    And 

and  heavy  laden,  and  those  who  were  entangled  in  behind   Christ's    teaching  were    His   miracles  of 

their  material  and  worldly  environment.     Secure  mercy,  which  w^ere  sacramental  of  this  rescue  of 

in  the  possession  of  His  own  personality.  His  self-  personality  from  its  fetters  (Mk  2**^-,  Lk  13^').     In 

consciousness  being  at  one  with  God,  His  self-  short,  witn  Christ,  reli^on  is  positive  because  it  is 

determination  being  merged  in  the  will  of  God,  spiritual.    Saintliness  is  not  by  contraction,  but  by 

He  could  affirm,  *  The  prince  of  this  world  cometh,  expansion.     Keeping  the  Law  is  acting  the  Good 

and  hath  nothing  in  me'  (Jn  14*);  'I  am  in  the  Samaritan.     In  a  word,  religion  is  raised  to  per- 

Father  and  the  Sither  in  me  *  (14^**) ;  *  I  do  always  sonality-power. 

the  things  that  please  him '  (S**).    That  personality  (3)  The  private  training  of  Christ  was  always  and 
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wholly  exerted  on  the  personality  of  His  disciples. 
He  left  behind  Him  no  documents,  nor  any  organi- 
zation, only  men  who  knew  whom  they  believed 
<2  Ti  1^).  He  was  satisfied,  therefore,  that  they 
should  be  with  Him  (Mk  3^^),  sure  that  afterwards 
they  would  become  'fishers  of  men'  (Mt  4*''), 
*  lambs  in  the  midst  of  wolves'  (Lk  10*),  all  be- 
cause of  His  influence  on  their  character.  They 
had  nothing  else  to  carry  with  them  but  the  secret 
of  this  wonderful  change  (Mt  lO^''*)*  This  change 
was  due  to  something  deeper  than  even  the  per- 
sonal magnetism  of  Jesus.  It  was  due  to  a  re- 
velation at  the  core  of  a  man's  nature  (16^^'*)> 
b^  an  organ  of  personality  undiscovered  by  the 
wise  (11*1,  and  unappreciated  by  the  rich  (19®). 
The  Church  rests  on  tiie  confession  of  a  convinced 
personality  (16"),  in  whom  it  has  pleased  God  to 
reveal  His  Son  (16",  cf.  Gal  I"'-).  And  this  reve- 
lation provides  the  clue  to  spiritual  truth  and  the 
criterion  of  religious  authority  (Mt  lO****  23*,  Jn  S**'*, 
cf.  1  Co  3"'",  1  Jn  2*^)  [cf.  art.  Authority  in 
Religion  (iii.)].  It  is  worth  while  for  a  disciple 
to  '  lose  his  life '  in  order  to  gain  the  hidden  nfe 
of  his  true  personalit;]^  (Mt  16^) ;  and  if  he  finds 
stumbling-blocks  to  this  in  his  nature,  he  must  act 
with  surgical  severity  (18*-  •). 

On  the  other  hana,  there  is  an  infinite  range  to 
the  possibilities  of  personality  clear  to  the  mind 
of  Jesus,  but  hardly  fathomable  to  ourselves, 
as  where  He  says  that  to  receive  a  disciple  is  to 
receive  One  who  is  ereater  than  he  (10^),  and  the 
service  even  of  the  helpless  and  forlorn  is  done  to 
Himself  (25*>,  cf.  26*^).  (Is  it  on  this  account 
that '  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven '  is  greater 
than  John  the  great  individualist  ?)  Another  great 
saying  which  suggests  that  we  are  more  than  our- 
selves through  Christ,  is,  '  Where  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the 
midst  of  them'  (18^);  and  yet  one  more,  'Lo,  I 
am  with  ^ou  all  the  days'  (28^).  In  such  utter- 
ances, which  give  ample  support  to  Pauline  and 
Johannine  mysticism,  Christ  at  least  suggests  that 
personality,  when  once  released,  is  not  M>unded  by 
the  limits  of  the  individual,  but  is  only  fulfilled 
when  lost  in  union  with  Himself,  as  the  Spirit  of 
all  Love.  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Moberly  {Atonement 
and  Personality,  p.  254),  '  Personality  is  the  pos- 
sibility of  mirroring  (jrod,  the  faculty  of  being  a 
living  reflexion  of  the  very  attributes  and  character 
of  the  Most  High.'  But  for  the  final  expression  of 
this  profound  truth  we  turn  to  the  words  of  our 
Saviour  in  His  intercessory  prayer:  'I  in  them, 
and  thou  in  me,  that  they  may  oe  perfected  into 
one  {els  &)  .  .  .  that  the  love  wherewith  thou 
lovedst  me  may  be  in  them,  and  I  in  them '  ( Jn 
17»- «). 

8.  New  faeton  introdaeed  by  Christ. — The  way 
in  which  He  directly  met  the  needs  of  person- 
ality was  twofold — by  a  revelation  and  a  reinforce- 
ment. (1)  To  man's  self -consciousness  He  revealed 
God  as  our  Father,  with  the  full  illumination  of 
man's  worth,  hope,  and  destiny  which  tliis  truth 
brings.  (2)  To  man's  sclf-determinatUm  He  brought 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Snirit,  as  a  power  in  aid 
{wapdKXrproi)  of  the  fetterea  personality.  The  essen- 
tial conjunction,  in  the  view  of  the  early  Church, 
of  these  two  elements  of  redemption,  which  are 
ours  through  Christ,  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
variant  of  St.  Luke's  recension  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
After  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Fatherhood 
stands  the  petition,  '  Thy  Holy  Spirit  come  upon 
us  and  cleanse  us.' 

(1)  Jesus  made  the  soul  aware  of  its  high  origin 
and  destiny,  for  the  acceptance  of  the  Fatherhood 
of  God  clears  a  path  through  Time  and  through 
Eternity.  The  issues  of  life  become  of  supreme 
account  to  those  who  believe  in  One  who  lives  and 
loves,  watches  and  listens,  provides  and  controls. 


and  will  at  length  either  welcome  or  reject.  There 
is  a  place  for  the  least,  the  last  and  the  lost.  The 
angels  of  the  little  ones,  who  have  achieved  nothing 
and  possess  nothing,  are  before  the  face  of  the 
Father  (Mt  18^^).  Though  uncounted  in  a  nation 
(Lk  19*),  though  unvalued  by  society  (7*'),  though 
classed  with  publicans  and  sinners  (15^),  a  man 
is  counted  among  the  Father's  children,  and  valued 
in  the  Father's  heart  (Mt  12«-,  Lk  IS®*).  'It 
is  not  the  will  of  your  Father  in  heaven  that 
one  of  these  little  ones  should  perish.'  But  the 
greatest  hindrance  to  the  full  emergence  of  person- 
ality is  not  so  much  the  lack  of  outward  respect  as 
the  loss  of  self-respect  through  sin.  Self-(X)nscious- 
ness  becomes  thereby  a  conscience  of  slavery,  of 
impotence  (Ro  7,  esp.  w.^'").  When  St.  Paul 
speaks  of  having  been  once  '  alive  apart  h-om  the 
law '  (v.*),  he  means  a  non-moral  existence,  before 
true  self -consciousness  was  bom.  In  the  words  of 
Schleiermacher,  '  The  sinner  prior  to  conversion  is 
overlooked,  and  is  not  in  this  respect  a  person  at 
all  in  the  eyes  of  God.  He  is  a  particle  of  the 
mass,  out  of  which  the  continued  operation  of  the 
same  creative  act  of  Grod  which  gave  us  the  Re- 
deemer does,  through  Him,  call  him  into  person- 
ality *  (A.  Vaughan,  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  87 ;  ci.  Aug. 
rfc  Pecc.  Or.  36).  The  process  in  the  experience  of 
many  is  a  painful  one.  And  although  for  others 
it  is  gradual  and  apparently  natund,  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  much  footing  in  the  NT  for  those 
whom  F.  W.  Newman  designated  as  the  'once- 
born  '  (cf.  James,  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience, 
p.  80  and  Lect.  3  and  4). 

'  Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all ; 
And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought.' 

The  tying  to  a  dead  past  cramps  the  soul's  activities.  '  Now 
was  I  sorry'  (saj-s  Bunyan  in  Grace  Abounding,  87,  88)  *that 
God  had  made  me  a  man,  for  I  feared  I  was  a  reprobate.  .  .  . 
Yea,  I  thought  it  impossible  that  ever  1  should  attain  to  such 
ffoodness  of  neart,  as  to  thank  God  that  He  had  made  me  a  man.' 
Yet,  as  St.  Paul  implies  in  the*  above  reference,  this  humiliation 
is  tiie  way  to  the  heights  of  self -consciousness,  for  *  eullt  is  the 
awful  guardian  of  our  personal  identity '  (IHinfiT^oi^hX  Simon 
Peter  only  half  knew  himself  when  he  cried  to  Christ,  *  Depart 
from  me :  for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord  *  (Lk  6^  The  lost  son 
did  not  *come  to  himself  fully  until  he  was  at  home  with  his 
father,  reconciled.  Here  we  come  upon  the  great  doctrine  of 
Justification  ([wh.  seeX  which  is  St.  Paul's  interpretation  of  the 
Father's  forgiveness  in  forensic  terms.  In  the  experience  of  the 
Justified  man,  the  '  conscience  of  sins '  is  transmuted  into  a  con- 
sciousness of  *  peace  with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ' 
CRo  6>).  *  Actually  and  in  fact  Justification  is  only  accomplished 
by  an  act  of  human  freedom,  an  act  of  the  deepest  self-con- 
sciousness in  man,  appropriating  the  redeeming  love  of  the 
Son  of  God  by  the  power  of  awakening  and  life-griving  g^race ' 
(Martensen,  DognuUtcs,  p.  391). 

Starting  from  this  point,  the  revelation  of  God 
as  Father  is  the  means  of  the  enlargement  of  our 
personality  in  three  ways,  through  {a)  His  forgive- 
ness of  us,  (6)  our  imitation  of  Him,  (c)  the  com- 
munion between  Him  and  us. 

(a)  God's  forgivenessy  gratefully  received,  is  the 
first  stage  of  man's  moral  ireedom.  It  must  always 
be  a  factor  in  our  filial  consciousness,  but  at  first  it 
may  be  said  to  be  the  only,  or  at  least  the  chief  one. 
Thus  it  was  the  message  in  which  Christ  first  ex- 
pressed the  meaning  of  the  Fatherhood  (Mk  2^),  and 
which  He  ever  delighted  to  bring  to  the  children 
who  felt  themselves  farthest  from  home  (Lk  15**  **). 
Their  repentance  made  joy  in  heaven  (15^),  while 
the  Divine  forgiveness  wolce  love  in  their  hearts 
(7*^).  For  it  is  the  spiritual  release  that  goes  to 
the  root  of  our  being,  and  sets  free  the  wholesome 
springs  of  goodness,  long  sealed  and  ignored  (18^^ 
19").  But  forgiveness  was  more  than  a  *■  word  of 
grace ' :  it  was  a  gain  for  the  world  at  the  cost  of 
Calvary  (Mt  26").  And  that  cost  was  ultimately 
met  out  of  the  treasuries  of  the  Father *s  heart, 
*who  so  loved  the  world  that  he  jjave  his  only- 
begotten  Son '  ( Jn  3*',  cf .  Ro  8**).  Forgiveness  m 
the  name  of  Christ  is  thus  the  measure  of  the 
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estimate  in  which  our  personality  is  held  in  the 
sight  of  God. 

(6)  Our  ifnitation  of  God, — Sonship,  being  ours 
potentially  through  forgiveness,  becomes  ours  actu- 
ally through  imitation.  If  one  may  venture  to  say 
so,  without  seeming  to  undervalue  the  continuity  of 
grace,  in  forgiveness  Grod  pays  our  debts,  in  order 
that  in  imitation  we  may  pay  our  way.     We  are 

*  made  nigh '  (Ej^h  2"),  that  we  may  grow  like  our 
Father  who  is  m  heaven.  Having  'received  the 
adoption  of  sons  *  (Ko  S^'^,  Gal  4^),  we  are  to  become 

*  imitators  of  God  as  dear  children '  (Eph  5').  *  Even 
as  God  (or  the  Lord)  forgave  you,  so  also  do  ye '  (Col 
3^).  For  the  standard  of  our  new  nature  is  nothing 
less  than  icard  0e6y  (Eph  4^).  This  connexion  of 
thought  is  as  clear  in  John  as  in  Paul.  *  Herein 
is  love  .  .  .  that  God  loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son. 
.  .  .  Beloved,  if  God  so  loved  us,  we  ought  to  love 
one  anotlier  .  .  .  because  as  he  is,  even  so  are  we 
in  this  world'  (1  Jn  4*®-  "• ").  These  words  point 
to  their  original  in  the  teaching  of  Christ,  who  Dade 
us  give  *mind,  heart,  will,  and  strength'  to  this 
holy  task  (Mt  22^^).  To  *  be  perfect,  as  our  Father 
in  heaven  is  perfect '  (6^),  to  forgive  as  He  forgives 
(6"  18^),  to  make  peace  and  love  our  enemies  that 
we  may  prove  ourselves  His  sons  (S'***),  is  the 
Christian  standard  of  conduct,  and  the  final  chal- 
lenge to  our  personality. 

(c)  Communion  bctxoeen  God  and  man. — If  per- 
sonality finds  its  release  in  the  forgiveness,  its 
scope  in  the  imitation,  of  God,  it  finds  its  fulfil- 
ment in  communion  with  Him.  *Reli^on  is 
nothing  if  it  is  not  the  vital  act  by  which  the 
whole  spirit  seeks  to  save  itself  by  attaching  itself 
to  its  principle.  This  act  is  prayer'  (Sabatier, 
Philosophy  of  Religion^  p.  28).  jBut  prayer,  to  be 
real  and  eifectual,  must  rest  on  faith  m  tne  Father 
revealed  by  Jesus  Christ.  *  He  who  makes  prayer 
simply  a  way  to  reach  God  "  invents  a  god  for  him- 
self, and  one  that  does  not  hear."  .  .  .  There  can 
be  no  true  worship  unless  we  come  through  Christ 
into  the  relation  of  children  towards  God  (Luther, 
quoted  by  Herrmann,  Communion  with  God^  p.  244). 
This  is  tne  prayer  that  is  surely  answered  by  God 
(Lk  11*"",  Jn  16''),  the  worship  tnat  is  in  spirit  and 
in  truth,  which  He  Himself  both  inspires  and  seeks 
after  (Jn  4»-  =«,  Ro  %^'  ^).  This  is  praying  after 
the  manner  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  when  *  the  storm 
of  desire  dies  away  into  stillness  before  God.'  Yet 
'  whatever  really  so  burdens  the  soul  as  to  threaten 
its  peace  is  to  "be  brought  before  God  in  prayer, 
with  the  confidence  that  the  Father's  love  under- 
stands even  our  anxious  clinging  to  earthly  things ' 
(Herrmann,  p.  247).  There  is  no  higher  employ- 
ment of  the  powers  of  personality  than  real  (Mt 
6*-«),  believing  (Mk  11-^),  consecrated  (Jn  W\ 
persistent  (Lk  18^)  prayer,  from  a  forgiving  heart 
(Mk  ir-^),  when  it  throws  itself  without  reserve 
upon  the  loving  will  of  the  Father  (Mt  26»*»). 
Such  prayer  is  far  more  than  an  act :  it  invests  all 
the  outgoings  and  incomings  of  life  with  the  sacred 
sense  that  the  Father  is  *  over  all,  through  all,  and 
in  all '  (Eph  4'').  Thus  prayer  has  *  a  natural  eftect 
in  spiritualizing  and  elevating  the  soul.  A  man  is 
no  longer  what  he  was  before.  Gradually — imper- 
ceptibly to  himself — he  has  imbibed  a  new  set  of 
ideas,  and  become  imbued  with  fresh  principles. 
He  Ls  as  one  coming  from  kings'  courts,  with  a 
grace,  a  delicacy,  a  dignity,  a  propriety,  a  justness 
of  thought  and  taste,  a  clearnes.s  ancf  firmness  of 
principle,  all  his  own'  (J.  H.  Newman).  Resting 
on  life  eternal  as  a  principle,  a  man  cannot  sink 
into  iKjing  the  mere  plaything  of  events,  a  puppet 
in  his  environment.  Christ  has  invited  him  to 
ascend  a  higher  storey  of  his  being,  whence  he  can 
see  the  hosts  of  God  oeyond  the  encircling  enemy. 
*  Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy.'  And  the 
fulfilment  of  that  truth  is  when  the  saint,  with 


the  heart  of  a  little  child,  endures  as  seeing  Him 
who  is  invisible. 

On  these  three  steps  of  heightened  self-conscious- 
ness—  forgiveness,  imitation,  and  communion  — 
stands  the  temple  of  immortality  for  the  soul. 

(2)  Jesus  made  the  soul  capable  of  attaining  its 
high  destiny  (in  correspondence  with  its  Divine 
origin)  by  the  aift  of  trie  Holy  Spirit,  This  was 
the  one  great  object  of  His  saving  ministry  besides 
revealing  the  Father.  It  is  not  that  there  was  no 
Holy  Spirit  except  for  the  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  Holy  Spirit,  we  must  believe,  was  as  truly  at 
the  cendre  and  circumference  of  the  universe  as 
the  Father  Himself.  But  none  the  less,  for  the 
purposes  of  human  personality,  the  Fatherhood 
and  Spirit  of  God  were  alike  the  creation  of  Jesus 
Christ  On  these  twin  pillars  His  Kingdom  of  the 
redeemed  is  founded  ;  Justification  being  the  result 
of  the  Father's  relation  to  personality,  and  Sancti- 
fication  being  the  effect  of  the  Spirit  s  influence  on 
personality :  both  being  securea  through  faith  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  It  were  of  little  use  to 
heighten  the  soul's  self  -  consciousness  without 
inci*easing  its  powers  of  self-determination.  The 
knowledge  that  God  is  our  Father,  with  all  it 
implies,  must  be  completed  by  our  receiving  the 
'spirit  of  adoption'  whereby  we  cry  *Abba, 
Father'  (Ro  8"),  and  the  *  power  to  become  sons 
of  God'  (Jn  1^*).  The  connexion  between  this 
Spirit  of  Grod  and  our  spirits  is  too  subtle  for  our 
analysis.  'In  the  ephemeral  and  empirical  Me, 
there  is  a  mysterious  Guest,  greater  than  the  Me, 
and  to  which  the  Me  instinctively  addresses  its 
prayer  and  its  trust'  (Sabatier,  Religions  of  Au- 
thority, p.  318).  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  (and 
this  is  the  meaning  of  Ro  8)  that  the  result  is  an 
enhancing  of  the  soul's  power  to  realize  itself  in 
respect  of  character  which  is  the  real  realm  of  per- 
sonality. In  other  words,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  pre- 
eminently the  mainspring  of  the  life  mspirea  by 
Christ  {vis  vicaria,  Tertullian),  not,  however,  as 
substitute  for  the  will,  but  as  its  partner  and 
prompter  (cf.  Gal  2»  with  5=^\  and  Eph  3"  with  v.i^). 

*  The  Spirit  and  faith,'  says  Dr.  Denney  (art.  Holy 
Spirit  in  vol.  i.  p.  738**),  'are  correlative  terms, 
and  each  of  them  covers  from  a  different  point  of 
view  all  that  is  meant  by  Christianity.  Regarded 
from  the  side  of  God  and  His  grace  and  power  in 
initiating  and  maintaining  it,  Christianity  is  the 
Spirit;  regarded  from  the  side  of  man  and  his 
action  and  responsibility  in  relation  to  God,  it  is 
faith.'  The  bearing  of  the  Spirit  on  man's  self- 
determination  (i.e.  as  a  moral  motive)  may  l>e 
viewed  in  two  aspects. 

{a)  There  is  the  entrance  of  the  Spirit,  which  is 
sometimes  called  simply  a  gift  (Lk  IP^),  but  also 

*  a  new  birth  *  (Jn  3^^*)»  "because  its  origin  is  behind 

the  will  of  man  (1*'),  and  a  'baptism'  (Mk   I''), 

because  its  outcome  is  in  the  will  of  man,  in  his 

personal  dedication  (cf.  Ph  2^-). 

*  My  heart  was  full ;  I  made  no  vows,  but  vows 
Were  then  made  for  me  ;  bond  unknown  to  me 
Was  given,  that  I  should  be,  else  sinning  greatly, 
A  dedicated  Spirit'  (Wordsworth,  The  Prelude',  w .  3S4  flF.). 

And  cf.  Paracelsus  : — 

*  As  He  spoke.  I  was  endued 
WMth  comprehension  and  a  steadfast  will ; 
And  when  He  ceased,  my  brow  was  sealed  His  own.' 

In  any  case,  it  brings  the  power  of  the  Highest 
(5i/»'a/iij  i/rJ/LffTovy  Lk  l-**)  to  those  who  have  hi<;h 
work  to  do.  Christ  began  His  public  ministry  (4^^) 
in  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  who  first  broodetf  over 
Him  and  then  drove  Him  forth  (Mk  V^- 1^).  Tlie 
Spirit  also  endowed  the  behaviour  and  bearing  of 
Jesus  with  its  unique  characteristics  (Mt  12'''^). 
But  this  belongs  more  proi)erly  to  the  section 
below.  Tlie  most  critical  act  of  the  soul's  self- 
determination  is  known  a.s  conversion,  which  is 
the  final  acceptance  of  the  will  and  love  of  Ciod  as 
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revealed  in  Jesus  Christ,  so  that  the  motives  stored 
in  the  gospel  become  henceforth  dominant  partners 
in  the  life  of  the  sool.  *  In  conversion '  (says  Star- 
buck,  quoted  in  James,  Bdigious  Experience, 
p.  210)  *  a  person  must  relax,  i,e,  must  fall  back  on 
the  larger  power  that  makes  for  righteousness, 
which  has  been  weUing  up  in  his  own  being,  and 
let  it  finish  in  its  own  way  the  work  it  has  begun.' 
This  is  the  true  leverage  of  all  moral  possibilities ; 
and  it  is  due  to  the  entering  of  the  Spirit,  which  has 
its  own  heavenly  ways  (cf.  JLk  9"*  A  V),  and  releases 
the  soul  from  the  encumbrance  of  habit  and  the 
tyrann^r  of  desire.  The  entrance  of  the  Spirit 
thus  brings  the  release  of  the  personality.  'The 
unseen  region  is  not  merely  the  ideal,  for  it  pro- 
duces effects  in  this  world.  When  we  commune 
with  it,  work  is  actually  done  upon  our  finite  per- 
sonality, for  we  are  turned  into  a  new  man,  and 
consequences  in  the  way  of  conduct  follow  in  the 
natural  world  upon  our  regenerative  change' 
(Professor  James,  op.  cit.  p.  516). 

(6)  The  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  is  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  Christian  faith,  its  distinctive  feature 
and  peculiar  power  (Lk  11"  24«,  Jn  7*  14»«  20«,  cf. 
Ac  1  l»«-i8  19»-*,  Ro  8".  2  Co  3,  Gal  5^^),    The  human 

?roblem  is  stated  in  a  famous  chapter  (Ro  7)  by 
^aul,  in  a  memorable  sentence  by  Christ  (Mk  14^). 
Without  the  higher  inspiration  the  mind  becomes 
carnal  instead  of  the  body  being  consecrated. 
Christ  Himself  suffered  from  no  division  in  His 
nature  (cf.  Hamack,  W?iat  is  Christianity  /  p.  32  f.), 
because  He  was  filled  with  the  Spirit  (Lk  4^) :  the 
Prince  of  this  world  had  nothing  in  Him  (Jn  14*). 
And  this  is  the  summum  bonuin  to  which  He  in- 
vites His  disciples :  '  Peace  I  leave  with  you,  my 
peace  I  give  unto  you*  (v.*").  It  resolves  the 
antinomies  of  tlesh  and  spirit,  body  and  soul, 
whereby  the  self-determination  of  man  is  tested, 
enabling  us  to  believe,  and  live  by  the  truth,  that 
our  bodies  are  *  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost '  which 
is  in  us,  which  we  have  from  God  (1  Co  6**) ;  or, 
using  the  original  analogy  of  Christ,  that  we  are 
branches  of  the  true  Vine,  into  which,  and  through 
which,  the  sap  of  His  ever-living  word  is  to  flow, 
producing  fruit  to  the  glory  of  (Jod  (Jn  15*"®).  The 
fruitfulness  of  life  in  character,  which  is  the  crown 
of  personality,  depends  in  short  on  the  partner- 
ship of  our  personality  with  the  Paraclete,  whose 
dominion  brings  us  liberty  from  the  Law,  as  the 
obverse  of  our  obedience  to  Love  (Ro  8^*  cf.  v.*, 
Gal  6«- »  cf.  v.»»- «,  2  P  18  cf.  v.*).  All  this  is  the 
process  of  sanctification.  '  If  it  has  come  to  pass 
that  the  saints  of  the  New  Covenant  have  a  higher 
idea  of  holiness,  have  walked  by  a  more  perfect 
rule,  have  shown  forth  a  more  excellent  and  lovely 
character,  these  are  the  fruits  of  the  blessed  Spirit ' 
(Dean  Church,  Village  Sermons,  p.  121). 

The  manifestation  of  this  spiritual  fact  was  at 
Pentecost  (Ac  2),  and  it  presupposed  two  prior 
events — the  advent  of  Jesus,  ana  His  ascension. 
And  the  meaning  of  these  three  events  for  man's 
self-determination  lies  here. 

(L)  The  Spirit  as  revealed  in  the  earthly  life  of 
Jesus  was  the  unique  illustration  of  a  Personality 
moving  only  in  the  direction  of  truth,  holiness,  and 
love,  and  jet  on  the  lines  of  human  nature.  And  this 
was  manifestly  due  to  the  unhindered  operation  of 
the  personal  Spirit  of  God.  Hencefortli  the  asso- 
ciation between  Christ  and  the  Spirit  is  so  close  for 
us,  that  we  may  say  that  the  Spirit  is  Christ  inter- 
preted in  terms  of  our  experience ;  even  as  the 
rather  is  Christ  read  into  the  Eternal.  To  use 
the  fine  analogy  of  Martineau  {Essays,  iii.  1,  p.  50), 
'  If  it  has  pleased  God,  the  Creator,  to  fit  up  one 
system  with  one  sun,  to  make  the  dayliglit  of 
several  worlds,  so  may  it  fitly  have  pleased  God, 
the  Revealer,  to  kindle  amid  the  elliptic  of  history 
One  Divine  Soul  to  glorify  whatever  lies  within 


the  great  year  of  His  moral  Providence,  and  repre- 
sent the  Father  of  Lights.'  Only  we  must  go  on 
to  say  that,  in  the  name  of  God  the  Redeemer, 
Jesus  represents  the  sunshine  as  well ;  for  it  is 
through  Him  the  Holy  Spirit  is  mediated  to  us. 
'  The  truth  is '  (as  against  Beyschlag,  vol.  L  p.  279), 
*  not  that  the  Spirit  is  identical  with  Chnst,  but 
that  it  was  from  the  first  so  entirely  the  principle 
of  His  personality,  and  He  was  throughout  so 
completely  one  with  it  in  His  Divine  humanity, 
that  He  became  its  perfect  organ  and  expression, 
not  merely  in  a  temporal  and  impersonal  sense,  but 
in  a  personal  and  abiding  sense.  .  .  .  The  Holy 
Spirit  as  it  comes  to  us  in  Christianity,  therefore, 
includes  the  personal  presence  of  Christ '  (Walker, 
Spirit  and  Incarnation,  p.  85). 

(ii.)  But  it  is  equally  true  that  the  earthly  life 
of  Jesus  had  to  be  superseded  if  it  was  to  have  its 
full  effect  on  man's  personality.  On  the  one  hand. 
He  Himself  said,  *I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the 
earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me '  ( Jn  12") ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  response  came  from  the 
experience  of  an  Apostle :  '  Even  though  we  have 
known  Christ  after  the  flesh,  yet  now  we  know 
him  so  no  more'  (2  Co  5'^).  *  If  any  one  have  not 
the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his'  (Ro  8^). 
Faith  is  more  than  an  outlook ;  it  is  also  an  up- 
look  and  an  inlook.  The  Christ  of  history  must 
become  the  Christ  of  experience.  Just  as  the 
painter  passes  from  the  stage  of  imitation  to 
origination  before  he  becomes  an  artist,  so  a 
Christian  is  one  who,  looking  away  to  Christ, 
loses  himself  in  Him,  and  so  finds  himself  again 
as  a  new  creation  (2  Co  5" ;  cf.  Mk  8»).  Thus  *  the 
Lord  is  the  Spirit.'  Christ  in  whose  face  was  the 
glory  of  Goa  becomes  *  Christ  in  us  the  hope  of 
glory '  (2  Co  4«,  Col  1*-'^).  *  He  that  descended  is 
the  same  also  that  ascended  up  far  above  all 
heavens,  that  he  might  fill  all  things '  (Eph  4^^). 

(iii.)  The  significance  of  Pentecost  is,  in  brief, 
that  Christ  is  now  to  be  made  known  to  the  world 
through  'living  epistles,  known  and  read  of  all 
men,  written  by  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  fleshy 
tables  of  the  heart,'  i.e.  in  the  promptings  of 
conscience  and  compassion,  which  prove  the  work- 
ing of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  (2  Co  S^- »).  In  other 
words,  the  honour  of  Christ's  name  and  the  suc- 
cess of  His  cause  are  thrown  upon  the  personality 
He  has  evoked,— that  personality  which  in  part- 
nership with  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  in  union  with 
fellow-Christians,  is  to  do  even  greater  things  than 
Christ  in  His  earthly  life  could  accomplish.  And 
who  is  sufiScient  for  these  things  ?  But  we  have 
the  mind  of  Christ  and  the  ministry  of  the  Spirit 
(1  Co  2»«,  2  Co  2i»  3«). 

4.  The  redeemed  personality.  —  For  the  re- 
deemed personality,  Justification  is  its  liberty ; 
Sanctification  its  law.  These  great  words  were 
invented  to  express  personality  at  its  highest,  and 
in  its  fulfilment,  from  the  pomt  of  view  of  self- 
consciousness  and  self-determination  respectively. 
It  may  fairly  be  said  that  this  redeemed  person- 
ality has  been  the  keynote  of  Christendom,  the 
secret  of  its  history,  tne  source  of  its  progress — 
often  misleading  and  misled,  but  having  the  power 
of  an  endless  life.  This  sketch  of  the  subject  may 
be  completed  by  a  few  suggestions  as  to  the 
significance  of  the  retleemed  personality  for  the 
history  of  Christendom.  It  has  causea  man  (1) 
to  stand  for  his  rights  and  liberties,  (2)  to  recog- 
nize his  debts  and  duties. 

(1)  The  rights  and  liberties  of  the  soul. — Modem 
history  is  tne  steady  unfolding  of  the  powers  of 
the  personality  in  answer  to  the  challenge  of 
the  civilization  by  which  it  is  surroimded.  The 
world  Ls  so  mucn  with  us  through  facilities  of 
knowledge,  communication,  and  enjoyment,  that 
the  inner  life  of  the  soul  would  have  little  chance 
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indeed  were  it  not  continually  replenished  in  spirit 
and  in  tmth.  But  because  personality  is  conscious 
of  its  eternal  environment,  it  can  *  endure  as  seeing 
him  who  is  invisible/  and  must  assert  itself  in  the 
name  of  its  Creator  and  Redeemer.  Steadily  it 
has  been  rising  to  the  height  of  its  possibilities 
against  I  the  weight  of  an  accumulating  tradition 
and  venerable  institutions,  in  the  belief  that  the 
word  of  God  comes  most  directly  to  this  world 
through  its  dedicated  personalities.  That  *  word ' 
has  always  breathed  Justice  as  the  social,  and 
Liberty  as  the  personal  ideal.  And  reformers 
have  always  found  their  inspiration  for  the  former 
in  the  OT,  for  the  latter  in  the  NT.  Constitutional 
history  could  not  be  explained  but  for  the  con- 
tinual inflow  of  these  principles  upon  the  con- 
sciences of  the  people  from  their  springs  in  the 
Christian  faith.  We  cannot  fail  to  observe  that 
the  action  of  the  Christian  conscience  through  the 
leaders  of  the  Church  had  much  to  do  with  the 
Magna  Charta.  The  uprising  from  the  condition 
of  villenage  in  the  14th  cent,  was  vitally  con- 
nected with  the  Lollard  movement  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  Bible  in  the  English  tongue.  The 
Peasants'  Wars  in  Germany  which  follow^,  and  the 
national  movementa  in  all  the  northern  countries 
of  Europe,  found  the  secret  of  their  power  in  the 
recovered  gospel.  It  is  the  testimony  of  all  who 
Imow,  that  the  rights  of  the  Christian  man  were 
the  first  objective  of  our  own  Puritan  Revolution. 
Said  Pym,  its  typical  exponent :  '  The  greatest 
liberty  of  our  country  is  religion.'  The  American 
Commonwealth  was  founded,  as  to  its  true  nucleus, 
in  the  passion  for  'freedom  to  worsliip  God.* 
And  although  the  French  Revolution  triumphed 
in  an  'age  of  reason,'  in  defiance  of  Church  and 
creed,  its  passionate  hope  was  derived  from  the 
Christian  conception  of  the  rights  of  man  which 
had  certainly  drifted  into  the  mind  of  Voltaire. 

Finally,  in  religion  itself  personality  has  played 
its  true  part  only  under  the  segis  of  Jesus  Chnst. 
In  Mohammedanism  the  political  and  social  bonds 
are  drawn  very  closely,  and  its  military  associa- 
tions have  tended  to  promote  the  type  of  the 
devoted  soldier  (Moslems) — 'Theirs  not  to  reason 
why,  theirs  but  to  do  and  die.'  Under  such  a 
form  of  religion  personality  has  little  chance.  The 
Hindu  philosophy  which  underlies  Buddhism  re- 
gards personality  as  the  chief  seat  of  evil  in  the 
universe,  and  works  towards  its  obliteration. 
Socially,  this  philosophy  results  in  the  caste  system, 
which  18  well  calculated  to  this  end.  The  religion, 
if  so  it  may  be  called,  of  Confucius,  throws  the 
weight  of  every  moral  sanction  on  the  dead  past, 
and,  by  the  worship  of  ancestors,  depreciates  to 
the  utmost  extent  the  homage  due  to  the  living 
soul.  Christianity  has  no  doubt  many  points  of 
contact  with  these  and  other  reli^ons ;  but  in  this 
respect  it  is  utterly  antagonistic,  m  that  its  unit  is 
the  individual,  whatever  his  race,  colour,  or  class, 
on  the  sublime  ground  that  God  seeks  him  and 
needs  him.  Hence  its  life  lias  always  been  fed  by 
personalities,  whose  love  to  God  has  been  with 
the  heart,  mind,  soul,  and  strength.  As  Christ 
founded  His  Church  on  Peter,  so  on  the  man  who 
adopts  the  motto  of  the  Northern  university  — 
'  Men  say :  Quhat  say  they  :  lat  them  say ' — in  the 
spirit  of  Peter  (Ac  4**),  has  the  Church  as  a  matter 
of  history  always  been  refounded.  By  the  touch 
of  Christ  on  the  individual  all  bands  and  bars 
have  snapped,  and  in  the  inspired  personality 
the  word  of  (xod  has  found  free  course  and  been 
glorified.  It  might  almost  be  said  that  no  other 
religion  is  anything  but  a  framework.  Only  in 
the  religion  oi  Jesus  Christ  do  we  see  the  face  of 
a  renewed  personality  changed  into  the  same  image 
from  glory  to  glory. 

(2)  But  the  new-found  personality  has  not  only 


rejoiced  in  rights  and  liberties,  political  and  social, 
mental  and  spiritual ;  it  has  also  made  an  ever 
fuller  discovery  of  its  debts  and  duties.  The 
Fatherhood  of  God  means  the  promise  at  least  of 
personality  in  every  human  being,  and  that  means 
the  essential  brotherhood  of  men.  The  Incarna- 
tion has  drawn  them  into  one  by  declaring  them 
one ;  so  that  each  must  bear  the  others'  burdens, 
and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  Atone- 
ment on  Calvary  has  focussed  the  conception  of 
vicarious  suffering,  and  summoned  Christians  to 
fulfil  that  which  is  lacking  of  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  (Col  1**).  In  the  tram  of  Christian  Ova- 
tion mutual  service  becomes  the  truest  expression 
of  the  bond  of  union  (Jn  13"'").  So  we  are  bidden 
to  respect  one  another's  personality,  to  '  honour  all 
men,'  to  '  receive  one  another  as  Clmst  also  received 
us  to  the  glory  of  God*  (Ro  16').  Being  hope- 
lessly in  debt  to  God,  we  are  to  pay  off  all  we  can 
on  the  altar  of  humanity's  need*  Our  indebtedness 
to  €rod  involves  our  forgiveness  of  others  (Mt 
Ign.  »)^  Qijf  \^Qip  of  any  one  in  every  time  of  need 
(Mt  10",  Lk  10*^),  and  especially  our  hope  and  labour 
for  their  spiritual  welfare  (Mt  28i»,  Lk  W). 

Thb  consciousness  of  duty  to  humanity  for 
Christ's  sake  soon  showed  itself  in  the  breaking  of 
yokes,  although  the  yokes  crumbled  rather  tnan 
snapped  under  His  humane  influence.  It  worked 
upon  pagan  notions  of  slavery  and  conouest,  and 
after  abolishing  the  gladiatorial  shows,  nrst  eased 
and  finally  fre^  the  human  chattel.  The  rights 
of  woman,  too,  as  partner  rather  than  subordinate, 
and  the  honour  paid  even  to  children,  as  against 
the  Roman  practice  of  infanticide,  have  gradually 
come  into  being  through  the  changed  standpoint 
from  which  personality  is  regarded  through  Christ. 
Continuing  the  story  thus  begun,  the  recognition 
of  our  debt  and  duty  towards  others  on  account  of 
their  personality  has  (a)  secretly  undermined  the 
resistiuice  of  racial  barriers.  More  than  this  can 
hardly  be  said  in  view  of  events  East  and  West. 
But  at  any  rate  the  Christian  Church,  now  a 
fellowship  of  many  jxioples,  kindreds,  and  tongues, 
has  to  a  large  extent  anticipated  the  fulfilment  of 
the  ideal  which  leaped  to  tlie  imagination  of  St. 
Paul,  when  there  shall  be  *  neither  Jew  nor  Greek, 
bond  nor  free,  male  nor  female ;  for  all  are  one  in 
Christ  Jesus'  (Gal  3^).  (b)  It  has  slowly  produced 
an  attitude  of  tolerance,  i.e.  a  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  others  in  thought.  That  is  a  position 
far  in  advance  of  the  claim  to  personal  indepen- 
dence. Liberty  of  thought  for  others,  witli  a 
resulting  equality  of  opportunity,  is  an  ideal 
hard  of  attainment.  But  because  humanity  is 
logical,  though  men  are  not,  it  will  at  length  be 
established  as  the  corollary  to  the  rights  of  per- 
sonality, (r)  It  has  steadily  permeated  law  with 
the  larger  justice  of  mercy.  This  is  another  com- 
paratively recent  development  of  the  Christian 
consciousness.  The  criminal  code  and  the  service 
discipline  were  both  administered  on  brutal  lines, 
and  the  industrial  system  was  beset  by  conditions 
hardly  less  degrading.  But  the  claim  of  person- 
ality IS  steadily  laying  hold  of  the  popular  imagina- 
tion and  conscience,  and  asserting  itself  in  the 
acts  of  our  statute-book,  {d)  It  has  turned  older 
methods  of  education  upside  down.  The  claim  of 
the  personality  is  now  respected  even  when  in  the 
bud.  The  teacher  now  learns  to  sit  first  at  the 
feet  of  the  child,  who  is  no  longer  trained  to  be  a 
kind  of  imitation  adult,  but  is  desired  to  develop 
on  the  lines  of  its  o\\ti  personality,  (c)  It  has 
inspired  all  crusades  of  compassion.  Christianity 
has  led  the  way,  to  the  marvel  of  the  world,  in  the 
provision  of  hospitals,  asylums,  orphanages,  etc. 
And  this  consideration  for  the  blind,  the  insane, 
the  leper,  and  such  afflicted  ones,  is  the  monument 
to  Christ's  care  of  the  body  as  the  home  of  the 
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personality.  {/)  It  has  been  the  folcmm  of  foreign 
missions ;  for  there  are  souls  to  be  saved  wherever 
humanity  is  to  be  found.  This  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  characteristic  task  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 
These  are  some  of  the  modem  developments  of 
personality  as  to  its  rights  and  duties.  By  means 
of  their  proper  balance  and  mutual  influence, 
Christendom  makes  its  advance.  And  this  bal- 
ance is  maintained  so  far  as  man  is  in  Christ.  For 
from  Him  alone  comes  the  ultimate  sense  of  human 
dignity  both  for  oneself  and  for  aU.  At  His  feet 
we  learn  that  personality  is  given  its  full  enfranch- 
isement in  order  that  it  may  co-operate  with  the 
Father  in  the  employments  of  perfect  love. 

LiTUtATURB.— Betides  the  worin  alluded  to  above,  see  liling- 
worth,  Personoiity,  Human  and  Divine ;  Moberly,  Atonement 
and  Penonalitiij  em.  ch.  ix. ;  Ifaitensen,  JSthia ;  Dorner. 
BtMet;  Seth,  Heffeuanigm  and  Penonality;  W.  Richmond, 
PenonaUty ;  Newman  Smyth,  Christian  Ethics ;  James,  Prob- 
ltm$  qf  PermmaUtif ;  Lotze,  MieroeosmuSt  L  248  if. ;  Green, 
Proieg.  to  Ethics;  Augustine,  ConfetsumSt  etc  See  also  A. 
Caiandler  in  A  Lent  in  London  (1896X  p.  193 ;  C.  C.  Hall,  The 
Gospel  of  the  Divine  Saerifiee  a887X  p.  267 ;  H.  Sashdall, 
Doctrine  and  Development  (1S96X  p.  288 :  T.  Q.  Selby,  The  God 
of  the  Frail  (1902X  p.  22 ;  J.  Newton,  The  Problem  qf  Person- 
ality (1906) ;  W.  N.  Clarke,  OtUline  of  Theology^  pt.  2 ;  Lotze, 
OvMines  </  Philosophy  qf  Religion  §§  SO-35 ;  Oman,  Vision 
and  Authority,  pp.  19-24 ;  Myers,  Etuman  Per$onality,  i.  10  fl. 

A.  Norman  Rowland. 

PERYERTIRO  (iuurrpii^,  Lk  23'^ ;  dwoffrpiifxa,  v.i«). 
— The  word  occurs  principally  in  the  trial  of  Jesus 
before  Pilate,  where  the  first  charge  brought  against 
Him  was  that  of  'perverting  the  nation.'  Such  a 
charge,  though  somewhat  vague,  implied  that  He 
was  a  conspirator  against  the  State,  spreading  a 
spirit  of  disaffection  and  rel)ellion  among  the  people, 
and  thus  turning  them  against  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment. The  charge  was  utterly  false,  but  it  revealed 
the  bitter  malice  of  the  Jews  and  their  determina- 
tion to  bring  about  the  death  of  Jesus.  The  power 
of  life  and  death  was  not  possessed  by  the  Sanhe- 
drin :  no  merely  religious  offence  could  be  visited 
with  capital  punishment  (Jn  18'^),  and  therefore 
the  object  wnich  they  clamoured  for  could  be 
accomplished  only  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  civil  power.  Accordingly,  the  leaders  of  the 
Sanhedrin  lay  aside  the  charge  of  blasphemy,  which 
really  weighed  with  themselves,  but  of  which  they 
Imew  Pilate  could  take  no  cognizance,  and  they 
bring  Jesus  before  the  Roman  governor  as  a  politi- 
cal offender,  guilty  of  setting  Himself  and  others 
in  opposition  to  the  ruline  power  of  Rome.  A 
charge  of  this  character  Puate  was  in  duty  bound 
to  consider  and  examine.  DuoALD  Clark. 

PESTILENCE  {\oin6s),—The  word  is  found  twice 
in  the  Grospels,  in  both  cases  in  the  prophecy  of 
Christ  regarding  the  last  days  (Mt24^[AV;  RV, 
following  WH  and  others,  omits],  Lk  2P').  In 
the  OT  the  word  is  used  in  a  generic  sense,  and 
usually  indicates  a  direct  Divine  visitation  (Lv 
26»,  Nu  14",  1  Ch  21",  Ps  78»  etc.).  The  disease, 
whatever  its  nature,  is  not  rarely  associated  with 
war  and  its  consequences  (Jer  A^^  2d"  M",  Ezk 
6*^  etc.).  Thus  it  seems  to  be  used  by  Christ  in 
the  texts  quoted. 

The  specific  meaning  of  the  word  \oifi6s  id  not 
easily  determined.  It  seems  to  indicate  a  swiftly- 
developing  and  mortal  illness,  contagious  or  infec- 
tious m  its  nature,  as  we  may  infer  from  Ac  24^. 
It  may  point  to  the  glandular  or  bubonic  plague, 
well  known  and  universally  dreaded  by  the  ancients, 
and  the  great  scourge  of  the  world  in  the  Middle 
Ages.     (See  Hastings'  DB,  iii.  pp.  324,  755). 

Henry  E.  Dosker. 

PETER. — The  use  of  the  names  Simon  and  Simon 
Peter  in  the  Grospels  is  instructive.  Mt.,  when  he 
first  mentions  the  Apostle,  calls  him  *  Simon  who  is 
called  Peter '  (4") ;  ne  uses  the  same  lan^age  in 
his  list  of  the  Apostles  (lO*).    Again,  with  most 


obvious  appropriateness  he  calls  him  '  Simon  Peter  * 
at  the  time  of  nis  celebrated  confession  (16^^),  while 
on  the  two  occasions  on  which  our  Lord  addresses 
the  disciple  directly,  he  is  'Simon  bar-Jona'  (16'^) 
and  'Simon'  (17^).  In  Mk.  the  name  'Simon'  is 
employed  up  to  the  selection  of  the  Twelve,  and 
thereafter  '  Peter '  is  used ;  but  when  our  Lord 
accosts  him  in  Gethsemanc,  He  names  him  *  Simon ' 
(14^).  In  Lk.  also  he  is  designated  '  Simon '  with  a 
single  exception  (5*)  till  the  choice  of  the  Apostles, 
after  which  ne  becomes  '  Peter' ;  but  when  our  Lord 
speaks  to  him  he  is  'Simon,  Simon,'  which  is 
softened  to  '  Peter '  (22*^'  •*).  His  fellow-believers 
dive  him  the  same  name  when  they  relate  that  our 
Lord  appeared  to  him  after  HLb  resurrection  (24**). 
The  practice  of  Jn.  is  equally  notable.  Before 
Peter  appears  on  the  scene  at  idl,  his  brother 
Andrew  is  described  as  'the  brother  of  Simon 
Peter'  (1**).  This  double  name  is  that  w^hich 
the  Evangelist  chiefly  employs ;  in  fact,  he  prefers 
it  except  when  its  repetition  would  seem  pedantic. 
At  the  same  time,  he  indicates  clearly  that  the 
Apostle's  original  name  was  'Simon'  (1^),  and  he 
places  this  name  on  the  lips  of  Jesus  just  as  the 
other  Evangelists  do  (1^). 

The  life  of  Peter  has  a  triple  interest,  (a)  His 
personality  is  attractive  because  of  its  natui^dness, 
Duoyancy,  and  vigour.  Belonging  to  the  class  of 
men  who  are  readily  understood,  nis  impetuosity, 
candour,  freedom  of  speech,  transparency  of  motive, 
his  large  and  genial  humanity,  appeal  strongly 
to  our  hearts.  Peter  is  the  Luther  among  the 
Apostles.  (6)  Again,  he  is  the  most  representative 
of  the  Apostles.  Were  it  not  for  him,  our  know- 
led^  of  their  views,  tastes,  hopes,  prejudices,  and 
difiiculties  would  be  scanty ;  out,  owing  to  his 
words  and  acts,  these  stand  out  in  bold  relief.  It 
is  in  Peter  that  we  see  the  kind  of  men  whom  our 
Lord  deliberately  chose  to  be  His  closest  friends 
and  the  agents  for  the  fulfilment  of  His  purposes. 
The  methods,  too,  by  which  the  disciples  be<»une 
qualified  for  their  great  functions  are  most  fully 
revealed  in  the  treatment  of  Peter  by  Jesus — the 
patient  wisdom,  the  boundless  charity,  the  humour, 
the  severity,  the  perfect  frankness,  the  unreserved 
intimacy,  (c)  Again,  the  career  of  Peter  after  the 
Ascension  is  the  most  striking  evidence  at  once  of 
his  natural  capacitor  and  of  the  transformation 
effected  in  him  by  his  friendship  with  Jesus.  The 
disciple  is  now  worthy  of  the  designation  'Rock.' 
He  snows  himself  to  be  the  natural  leader  of  the 
new  community :  its  most  powerful  and  energetic 
member  both  in  counsel  and  in  act. 

The  career  of  Peter  falls  into  two  great  sections, 
divided  by  die  Ascension  :  his  life  as  a  disciple  and 
Apostle  under  our  Lord,  and  his  life  as  tne  first 
leader  of  the  Christian  Church. 

1.  Priop  to  our  Lord's  AscenBion.— Simon  Peter 
was  the  son  of  a  man  called  Jonas  (Mt  16^^)  or 
John  (Jn  1^),  or  possibly  Jonas  John,  a  fisherman 
on  the  Sea  of  GaUlee.  His  mother's  name  is  not 
recorded.  The  place  of  his  birth  was  prol)ably 
Bethsaida  (Jn  1^).  No  mention  is  made  of  the  date 
of  his  birth ;  but,  as  he  was  a  married  man  when 
our  Lord's  ministry  opened,  it  is  likely  that  he  was 
bom  about  the  same  time  as  Jesus.  How  long  his 
parents  lived  is  not  known :  they  may  have  died 
Defore  he  became  intimate  with  Jesus.  It  may  be 
assumed  from  his  later  life  that  he  was  brought 
up  by  them  in  habits  of  temperance,  frugality, 
diligence,  and  piety.  He  could  read  and  write, 
and  had  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  Greek 
tongue  as  spoken  in  Galilee.  He  followed  his 
father's  occupation,  obtaining  by  it  an  income 
adequate  to  all  the  wants  of  his  household.  By 
the  time  he  is  first  spoken  of  in  the  Gospels  he  is 
married,  and  living  in  Capernaum,  where  he  has  a 
house  of  his  own,  which  at  a  subsequent  date 
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appears  to  have  been  the  centre  of  the  labours  of 
our  Lord  in  Caperaaum  (Mk  !"• »  ^). 

Attracted  by  the  Baptist,  Peter  and  his  brother 
Andrew  became  his  disciples.  Andrew  was  one  of 
the  two  disciples  of  the  Baptist  who  heard  him 
declare  that  Jesus  was  the  Lamb  of  God  (Jn  1"), 
and  who,  after  their  interview  with  Jesus,  were 
convinced  that  He  was  the  Messiah.  He  com- 
municated to  his  brother  the  great  discovery  he 
had  made,  and  brought  him  to  «Jesus,  who,  reading 
his  very  soul,  and  perceiving  what  he  was  and  what 
he  was  capable  of  becoming,  announced  that  he 
should  bear  the  name  Peter  or  *Rock'  (Jn  1**). 
The  acquaintanceship  thus  formed  passed  after  an 
interval  of  a  few  months,  during  part  of  which 
Peter  was  with  Jesus,  into  discipleship  and  per- 
manent fellowship.  When  our  Lord  oegan  His 
ministry  in  Galilee,  the  two  brothers  Peter  and 
Andrew  were  summoned  by  Him  to  "become,  in 
His  own  striking  language,  *  fishers  of  men  * :  and 
this  call  was  immediately  followed  by  that  of  two 
other  brothers,  their  partners  in  business,  James 
and  John  (Mk  l^'- »).  The  final  stage  of  Peter's 
relationship  to  Jesus  was  that  of  Apostle.  Our 
Lord  had  determined  to  select  a  very  few  persons 
from  the  larger  number  of  His  adlierents  to  be 
constantly  in  His  society,  and  to  act  as  His  mes- 
sengers. Peter  was  the  first  to  be  chosen  (Mk  3"). 
This  place  was  not  given  him  by  accident.  He  was 
the  first  of  the  Apostles,  not  in  authority  or  rank 
or  precedence,  for  ideas  of  this  description  were 
utterly  foreign  to  the  mind  of  our  Lord ;  but  his 
courage,  resourcefulness,  energy,  and  devotion  con- 
stituted him  the  natural  leader  of  the  newbod^^. 
He  was  their  spokesman,  the  interpreter  of  their 
wishes,  hopes,  desires,  and  purposes.  Many  words 
specially  uttered  hy  him  or  spoken  by  our  Lord  to 
him  are  preserved  in  the  Goispels,  and  in  several 
of  the  miracles  of  our  Lord  he  has  a  unique 
place.  The  perception  of  our  Lord's  character,  and 
familiarity  with  His  views  of  God,  of  man,  of 
ri|^hteousness  and  of  salvation,  as  well  as  with 
ms  hatred  of  unreality  and  formalism,  and  with 
the  depth  and  ran^e  of  His  sympathies  for  the 
common  people  ana  even  for  social  outcasts — ^set 
up  an  intellectual  ferment  in  the  mind  of  Peter 
wtiich  ultimately  engendered  a  fixed  and  definite 
view  of  our  Lord's  Person.  On  two  occasions 
that  conviction  was  expressed  in  memorable  terms. 
At  Capernaum,  Peter,  undismayed  and  unmoved 
by  the  rapid  fall  in  our  Lord's  popularity  due  to 
His  refusal  to  become  a  political  instead  of  a  re- 
ligious leader,  affirmed  Him  to  be  the  only  possessor 
of  the  words  of  eternal  life,  the  Holy  One  of  God 
(Jn  G^^-).  Then,  not  long  after,  when  the  common 
people  had  ceased  to  regard  our  Lord  as  the 
Messiah,  and  assigned  Him  only  the  subordinate 

Elace  of  a  forerunner,  Peter,  without  a  moment's 
esitation,  clothed  in  fit  words  the  conviction  which 
had  now  attained  maturit}^  and  consistency  in  his 
mind — the  ripe  fruit  of  his  intercourse  with  our 
Lord ;  he  affirmed  that  He  was  the  Messiah  (Mt 
16"*- )•  This  confession  was  rewarded  with  the 
famous  promise,  the  sense  of  which  is  still  in 
dispute — '  Thou  art  Peter,  and  on  this  rock  I  will 
build  my  church.'  The  common  view  among  the 
Fathers  that  the  rock  is  Jesus  Himself  has  scarcely 
any  support  among  the  interpreters  of  to-day.  A 
number  of  Protestant  scholars  agree  witn  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  understanding  the  rock 
of  Peter  himself ;  but  this  explanation  fails  to 
answer  two  questions.  Why,  if  Peter  is  the  rock, 
did  not  Jesus  simply  say  *  on  thee '  ?  Whence,  too, 
the  distinction  in  the  present  text  between  the  two 
words  for  *  rock '  (virpoi  and  irh-pa.)y  a  distinction 
which  must  surely  have  been  found  in  some  form  in 
the  original  Aramaic  ?  But  be  the  rock  Peter  him- 
self or  his  confession,  it  is  clear  that  our  Lord  was 


deeply  gratified  with  the  declaration,  and  that  He 
recognized  in  it  a  spiritual  insight  and  capacity 
which  qualified  the  speaker  for  high  office  and  ser- 
vice in  the  Kingdom  of  God.  But,  though  Peter 
had  grasped  the  truth  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah, 
he  was  still  in  bondage  to  the  traditional  concep- 
tion of  the  Messiah  as  a  conqueror.  For  hardly  had 
our  Lord,  relying  on  his  confession,  proceeded  for 
the  first  time  to  announce  plainly  His  impending 
death,  when  Peter,  shocked  at  His  apparent  de- 
spondency, remonstrated  with  Him,  and  thus  drew 
from  His  lips  the  rebuke,  'Get  thee  behind  me, 
Satan '  (Mt  16»). 

The  prediction  of  His  death  was  made  by  Jesus 
at  least  thrice,  in  language  which  admits  of  but  one 
meaning ;  but  neither  Peter  nor  any  of  the  Apostles 
appears  to  have  believed  that  the  words  were  in- 
tended to  be  taken  literally.  Not  one  among  them 
seems  to  have  accented  the  truth  that  Jesus  would 
be  crucified.  But  tnat  event  drew  near,  and  Peter, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  figures  largely  in  the  closing 
scenes.  He  refuses  to  sulow  his  Master  to  degrade 
Himself  by  washing  his  feet ;  but  when  told  that 
this  refusal  involves  forefeiture  of  all  interest  in 
Him,  under  the  impulse  of  the  reaction  generated 
by  this  reproof,  he  wishes  that  his  hands  and  head 
as  well  as  his  feet  should  be  washed  (Jn  13*^*  )• 
Conscious  of  his  devotion  to  his  Lord,  he  declares 
that  though  all  men  should  stumble  at  Him,  he 
never  will,  but  would  die  for  His  sake ;  and  draws 
from  our  Lord's  lips  the  sorrowful  announcement 
that  he  is  about  to  deny  Him  thrice  (Mk  14^). 
When  our  Lord  is  arrested  in  Gethsemane,  he 
has  the  courage,  perhaps  rather  the  rashness, 
to  draw  a  sword  and  seek  to  cut  down  the  very 
person  who,  it  may  be,  was  making  the  arrest 
(Jn  18") ;  he  follows  our  Lord  into  the  palace  of 
the  high  priest,  and  there,  outworn,  perplexed, 
thrown  on  his  guard,  unmanned,  he  three  times 
declares  that  he  knows  nothing  of  Jesus.  Then, 
having  met  the  eye  of  his  Master  as  He  was  led 
from  one  room  to  another,  the  sense  of  his  guilt 
becomes  intolerable,  and  he  bursts  forth  into  tears 
of  deepest  penitence  and  self-abasement  (Lk  22"*^*). 
What  the  Apostle  did  after  he  quitted  the  palace 
of  the  high  priest,  has  not  been  told  us.  AVhether 
he  was  too  overpowered  by  emotion  to  draw  near 
the  cross  we  cannot  tell,  but  it  is  certain  that  his 
hopes  were  buried  in  the  grave  of  Jesus.  He  and 
the  rest  of  the  disci])les  must  have  poured  out 
their  hearts  to  one  another,  suggesting,  doubting, 
fearing,  unable  to  resolve  as  to  the  future. 

Not  two  days  after  the  Crucifixion,  Marj'  of 
Magdala  informed  Peter  and  John  that  the  grave 
of  Jesus  was  open  and  no  body  there.  The  two 
disciples  started  off  in  hot  haste  to  verify  the 
statement.  John,  the  younger  and  fleeter,  reached 
the  tomb  first,  but  awe  prevented  him  from  enter- 
ing. Peter,  unaffected  oy  this  motive,  went  into 
the  grave  aa  soon  as  he  arrived,  and  then  both 
disciples  saw  the  grave-cloths  lying  in  orderly  array, 
with  the  napkin  which  had  bound  the  head  rolled 
up  in  a  place  by  itself :  facts  which  excluded  the 
view  that  the  corpse  had  been  removed  by  enemies. 
The  meaning  of  the  words  which  they  had  heard 
again  and  again  from  Jesus  as  to  His  rising  again 
from  the  dead  began  to  da"\vn  on  their  understand- 
ing :  He  was  risen  from  the  dead  (Jn  20^''^*)-  Soon 
the  testimony  of  the  women  confirmed  the  infer- 
ence they  had  drawn,  and  if  any  doubts  continued 
to  haunt  the  Apostle's  mind,  they  were  finally  dis- 
pelled by  a  personal  appearance  made  by  Jesus  to 
himself.  The  interview  stands  with  no  record  save 
the  bare  circumstance,  but  is  possibly  on  that 
account  only  the  more  impressive  (Lk  24**).  It 
formed  perhaps  the  most  important  event  of  Peter's 
life,  and  certainly  produced  on  him  the  most  extra- 
ordinary effects.    What  was  soft  and  fluid  in  his 
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ideas  and  convictions  now  hardened  into  rock :  his 
courage  acquired  a  new  temper:  his  passionate 
loyalty  to  our  Lord  became  measureless  trust  and 
devotion,  chastened  by  a  new  reverence  and  awe. 
All  that  he  had  ever  ventured  to  hope  regarding 
Jesus  was  now  confirmed,  and  rested  on  a  oasis  of 
adamant. 

Another  scene  is  related  in  the  appendix  to  the 
Fourth  Grospel  (ch.  21),  which  forms  the  fitting 
close  to  the  earthly  relations  of  the  Master  and 
His  disciple.  Here  again  Peter  and  John  are  the 
two  chief  actors,  and  each  exhibits  his  distinctive 
characteristics.  John  is  the  first  to  identify  the 
solitary  figure  on  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
with  the  Lord;  while  Peter  is  the  first  to  try 
to  reach  Him,  casting  liimself  into  the  lake  in 
his  eagerness  to  welcome  Him.  There  followed  the 
triple  question  to  Peter  touching  his  love  for  Jesus, 
with  answers  from  the  Apostle  which  show  that  he 
had  now  been  purged  ofpresumption,  boasting,  and 
rash  self-confidence.  Then  he  in  hia  turn  is  en- 
trusted with  the  weightiest  and  most  honourable 
of  all  charges :  he  is  commissioned  and  commanded 
to  feed  and  tend  the  flock  of  Christ.  Finally,  and 
as  if  it  were  the  natural  sequel  of  the  high  trust 
just  allotted  him,  he  b  told  that  he  will  end  his 
days  by  martyrdom.  Accepting  this  declaration 
without  a  shadow  of  doubt,  ne  ventures  to  inquire 
as  to  the  fate  of  his  fellow-disciple  John,  but  is 
forbidden  to  meddle  with  such  questions,  his  task 
being  to  concentrate  his  energies  on  the  fulfilment 
of  the  duties  imposed  on  himself. 

2.  Subsequent  to  the  Ascension.— If  Peter  was 
the  foremost  of  the  disciples  before  the  Ascension, 
he  was  still  more  so,  if  possible,  after  that  event. 
He  is  represented  throughout  the  Acts  as  the  leader 
of  the  Church  ;  and  this  view  is  confirmed  by  the 
references  that  St  Paul  (Gal  2^*')  makes  to  his 
position,  which  prove  that  his  was  the  commanding 
personality  in  the  Church.  The  suggestion  that  a 
successor  to  Judas  should  be  appointed  was  made 
by  him,  and  at  once  adopted  by  the  body  of 
believers  (Ac  V^'),  The  explanation  of  the  descent 
of  the  tongues  of  flame  at  Pentecost  is  given  by 
him  (2^*"^).  He  performs  the  first  Christian  miracle 
(S***).  The  defence  of  the  new  community  when 
its  leaders  are  arrested  by  the  Sanhedrin  falls  on 
him  (4^).  The  doom  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  is 
pronounced  by  his  lips  (5*"  •).  When  the  gos^l  is 
preached  in  Samaria,  John  and  he  are  appointed 
commissioners  to  investigate  the  new  situation 
(8^**).  He  is  the  first  to  throw  open  the  Church  to 
the  Gentiles  on  the  condition  of  faith  only  (ch.  10). 
Herod  Agrippa  sentences  him  to  death  as  the  chief 
leader  of  the  sect  of  the  Nazarenes  (ch.  12).  He 
takes  a  foremost  place  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
Congress  at  Jerusalem  which  determined  the  rela- 
tions that  should  thereafter  exist  between  the 
Crentiles  and  the  Jews,  pronouncing  that  the  Gen- 
tiles should  be  exempt  from  all  Jewish  ordinances 
(ch.  15).  At  this  point  the  account  in  the  Acts 
terminates,  and  the  remainder  of  his  career  is 
obscure.     That  he  travelled  about  preaching  the 

fospel,  accompanied  b^  his  wife  (1  Co  9^),  is  certain, 
ut  the  one  place  he  ia  known  to  have  visited  is 
Antioch  ((Jai  2")  in  Syria,  the  second  capital  of 
Christianitv.  He  may  have  gone  to  Greece 
(Euseb.  I££!  TL  xxv.  8) ;  he  may  have  preached  in 
the  provinces  to  which  his  first  letter  is  addressed 
<1  P  P) ;  it  is  possible  that  he  spent  some  time  in 
Babylon  (1  P  5").  From  the  far  East  he  turned  to 
Rome,  where  he  died  as  a  martyr  according  to  our 
Lord*s  prediction,  but  when  and  under  what  con- 
ditions cannot  be  ascertained  (Clem.  Rom.  Ep.  ad 
Car,  V.  7). 
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AV.  Patrick. 

PHARISEES.— I.  Origin  and  Development, 
— 1.  Outline  of  history. — The  Pharisees  present 
the  most  characteristic  manifestation  of  Pales- 
tinian Judaism  in  the  time  of  Christ,  and  His  work 
cannot  be  understood  without  a  knowledge  of 
them  ;  for  '  later  Judaism  is  through  and  through 
Pharisaism  and  nothing  but  Pharisaism '  (Bousset, 
Jcsti  Predigty  1892,  p.  32).  The  Pharisees  were 
an  outgrowth  of  the  long  conflict  between  the  Jews 
and  surrounding  heathenism,  from  the  Babylonian 
Captivity  onward.  That  cai)tivity  impressed  the 
following  things  upon  Judaism  :  intense  mono- 
theism, tlie  Synagogue  service,  the  OT  Scriptures 
and  Scribal  interpretations  of  them,  the  Saobath 
strictly  observed  as  a  sign  of  God's  covenant,  and 
a  Puritan  hatred  of  heathenism,  which  put  the 
stamp  of  separation  for  ever  upon  Pharisaic  piety. 
The  Keformers  under  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  were 
forerunners  of  the  Pharisees,  as  the  priestly  court 
party  under  Zerubbabel  foreshadowed  the  Saddu- 
cees.  In  these  international  relations — Jews  in 
Palestine  and  in  the  Dispersion — Judaism  jgrew 
gradually  into  a  Church,  and  as  such  had  an  mner 
circle  of  the  pious  in  contrast  with  mere  adherents 
— '  children  of  the  world.*  This  transition  cannot 
be  fully  traced,  but  appears  well  marked  under  the 
Maccabees  (B.c.  167-63).  The  Macedonian  policy 
of  Alexander  made  the  East  Greek ;  the  Romans 
made  the  West  Latin ;  Persia  and  Carthajre  were 
overthrown ;  then  Rome  absorbed  the  HeUenistic 
East;  and  a  world-system  for  the  first  time 
appeared  when  Jesus  was  bom  under  the  first 
Emperor.  The  denationalizing  process  prepared 
by  Greece  and  introduced  by  Rome  aflected  even 
tne  Jews,  and  hejhped  to  produce  the  Synagogue 
church  system.  But  Pharisaic  Judaism  reacted 
strongly  against  it  at  first,  and  under  the  Macca- 
bees battled  for  religious  independence.  When, 
however,  the  Maccaltfean  princes  fought  further 
for  civil  liberty,  the  Pharisaic  part^  withdrew  and 
formed  a  theocratic  group,  democratic  in  a  measure, 
which  soon  gained  the  leadership  of  the  majority 
of  the  nation.  These  Hdsidim,  or  Puritans  of  the 
century  before  Christ,  Ibecame  the  Pharisees  of  NT 
times.  They  received  the  name  *  Pharisees  *  or 
separated,  wnen  they  withdrew  from^the  Saddf  cee 
court  party  of  the  Maccabeean  rulers  under  John 
Hyrcanus  (B.C.  135-105).  They  were  the  men  of 
dfu^La  (2  Mac  H^J*)  from  everything  heathen  and 
impure.  Their  aim  was  in  daily  life  to  be  as  cere- 
monially pure  as  the  priests  were  in  the  Temple. 

2.  Differenceg  between  Phaplsees  and  Sadduceet* 
— The  chief  diflferences  were  the  following :  (1)  the 
Pharisees  'delivered  to  the  people  a  great  many 
observances  bv  tradition  which  are  not  written  in 
the  law  of  Moses'  (Jos.  Ant,  xiil.  x.  6).  These 
the  Sadducees  for  the  most  part  rejected.  (2)  The 
Pharisees  had  an  elaborate  ooctrine  of  immortality, 
resurrection,  angels,  demons,  heaven,  hell,  inter- 
mediate state,  and  Messianic  Kingdom,  .about  all 
of  which  the  Sadducees  were  a^ostic.  (3)  The 
Pharisees  taught  both  predestination  and  free-will, 
— much  as  St.  Paul  did, — while  the  Sadducees  held 
the  Greek  doctrine  of  absolute  free->vill.  (4)  The 
Pharisees  had  a  high  theory  of  the  theocracy, 
which  led  them  to  oppose  foreign  interference 
from  the  time  of  the  Syrian  kings  to  the  Roman 
emperors,  and  reject  also  the  Maccalxpan  rule  as 
inconsistent  with  the  high  priesthood.  The  Psalms 
of  Solomon  are  full  of  sharp  utterances  against  the 
Sadducee  rulers  {e.g.  4^  3^  9^).    It  was  this  theo- 
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cratic  spirit  which  developed  national  Judaism 
into  a  Church,  with  a  world-consciousness  e(][ual  to 
that  of  Rome  and  a  spiritual  unity  not  inferior 
to  that  of  Greece.  (5)  The  Pharisees  were  also 
missionary,  and  made  many  converts  {Ant.  XX. 
U.-iv. ;  BJ  n.  xix.  2 ;  Mt  23").  Hillel  said :  '  Love 
men  and  lead  them  to  the  Law  *  {Aboth  i.  2) ;  and 
the  international  Synagogue,  inspired  from  Jeru- 
salem, compassed  sea  and  land  in  making  prose- 
lytes. The  Sadducees  had  no  such  interest.  This 
rharisaic  prop>aganda,  however,  when  it  met  the 
successful  missions  of  the  Christians,  ceased  making 
converts,  condemned  the  translation  of  the  LXX, 
and  buried  itself  in  the  Talmud.  (6)  The  Pharisees 
differed  from  the  Sadducees  by  the  wide  distance 
between  the  Synagogue,  the  centre  of  the  one  party, 
and  the  Temple,  tne  stronghold  of  the  other.  The 
Temple  was  waning  in  influence.  Jesus  refers  little 
to  it,  and  when  it  disappeared  the  religion  of  the 
Jews  went  on  without  a  break.  The  Pharisees 
evenprescribed  rules  for  the  priestly  Sadducees  in 
the  Temple  (Ant,  xin.  x.  5),  and  had  their  prayers 
introduced  alongside  the  sacrifices.  In  fact,  the 
Temple  services  were  regarded  as  meritorious  be- 
cause done  in  obedience  to  the  Ic^gal  teachings  of  the 
Pharisees  (cf.  Kohler,  art. '  Pharisees '  in  J^,  Some 
Pharisees  seem  in  theory  to  have  even  abandoned 
the  Temple  worship  (cf.  Enoch  S^ »  90»,  Ps-Sol 
10»  17").  (7)  The  Pharisees  formed  a  fraternity 
with  peculiar  vows,  which  separated  them  from  the 
heathen,  the  common  people,  and  the  Sadducees. 
The  great  majority  of  Jews  were  Pharisees  in 
belief,  but  only  about  6000  or  7000  were  members 
of  the  brotherhood.  Edersheim  compares  them 
with  the  Jesuits  in  the  Roman  Church  {Sketches  of 
Jew,  Soc,  Life,  ch.  xiv.).  They  married,  however, 
and  their  fellowship  included  tne  families  of  mem- 
bers. On  entering  the  order,  they  took  two  vows 
in  the  presence  of  three  witnesses,  one  to  tithe 
everythmg  eaten,  bought,  or  sold ;  the  other  not  to 
be  guest  of  the  'ajn-hdrdre?,  and  to  observe  all  cere- 
monial purification.     They  were  the  true  Israel, 

*  the  saints  * ;  their  opponents  were  *  the  ungodly,* 

*  the  profane '  (cf.  Lk  18»,  Ps-Sol  14^  17").  (8)  llie 
Pharisees  were  the  religious  power  in  Palestine  in 
the  time  of  Christ.  They  represented  the  authority 
of  the  Scriptures  in  home,  scnool,  synagogue,  courts 
of  law,  ana  daily  life.  John  almost  identifies  them 
with  *the  Jews*  (1"  2").  Though  an  outgrowth 
of  the  school  of  the  Scribes,  they  eclipsed  their 
teachers.  They  were  in  business,  and  tneir  goods 
were  legal  tender  everywhere.  They  were  united, 
zealous,  dogmatic,  patriotic,  stood  for  the  people 
against  rulers  and  hierarchs,  preached  the  keeping 
oi  the  Law  and  the  coming  world  of  blessedness  as 
reward  of  obedience,  and  were  everywhere  active 
in  moulding  Jewish  life  according  to  their  prin- 
ciples. In  opposition  to  Sadducees  and  common 
men,  the  Pharisees  developed  a  new  conception  of 
piety ;  it  was  something  that  could  be  learned,  and 
they  were  its  teachers.    The  wise  men  were  the 

fCKxi,  and  took  the  place  of  both  prophet  and  priest, 
[illel  said  :    *The  uneducated  fears  no  sin   ;  but 

*  he  who  acq^uires  knowledge  has  attained  eternal 
life*  {Aboth  li.  6,  8).  AH  this  made  the  Pharisees 
more  and  more  proud,  formal,  and  uncharitable. 
They  despised  the  common  people  ( Jn  7**) ;  they 
had  reached  the  climax  of  their  power  in  the  time 
of  Jesus ;  and,  half-feared,  half-hated,  they  were 
declining  in  spiritual  influence. 

8.  Pharisaic  environment  of  Jesas.— Pharisaic 
Judaism  in  the  time  of  Christ  included  the  best,  as 
well  as  the  worst,  of  the  people.  The  Jewish  saints 
in  the  NT,  the  parents  of  the  Baptist  and  of  our 
Lord,  Simeon,  Anna,  and  others,  Hillel  too,  and 
Gamaliel  and  Jochanan  ben  Sakkai,  were  noble 
types  of  Pharisaic  Jews.  Galilee  especially  was 
the  home  of  the  more  earnest  Pharisaic  piety,  with 


its  severe  living  and  strong  Messianic  hope.  Here 
the  Zealots  appeared,  ana  the  outbreaks  against 
Rome  had  their  seat ;  and  here  Jesus  grew  up  and 
began  His  ministry  in  an  atmosphere  of  Pharisaic 
devotion.  He  did  not  denounce  all  Pharisees,  or 
the  Pharisaic  Judaism  amid  which  He  grew  up ; 
since  it  stood  for  the  whole  transmitted  religion 
of  Israel, — for  that  salvation  which  was  of  the 
Jews.  He  stood  nearer  the  Synagogue  than  the 
Temple,  and  in  some  respects  presented  His  teach- 
ing m  the  line  of  the  Pharisees.  The  Rabbis 
taught  their  disciples  to  honour  the  Scriptures,  to 
seek  first  after  heaven  and  its  righteousness  {Ant, 
XVI.  iL  4,  V.  4,  vi.  8),  to  look  past  the  present  legal 
life  to  a  future  world  of  grace  and  glory,  to  make 
proselytes,  to  have  baptisms  and  holy  suppers  in 
their  brotherhood,  to  pray,  to  fast  and  give  alms — 
these  three  were  'the  chief  pillars  of  the  Jewish 
religion  *  (Bousset,  Belig,  Judenthums,  p.  159).  All 
these  things  Jesus  favoured  also,  and  they  passed, 
with  many  others,  from  the  Synagogue  into  the 
Church.  But  Jesus  was  not  a  Pharisee.  He 
rebuked  them  for  their  anti-scriptur^  traditions, 
as  He  did  the  Sadducees  for  ignorance  of  the  word 
of  God  (Mk  7').  Neither  was  He  a  heretic ;  the 
Pharisees  did  not  put  Him  out  of  the  synagogue, 
though  He  was  called  a  Samaritan  and  possessed 
of  a  devil.  He  preached  from  the  common  ground 
of  the  Scriptures ;  and,  just  because  the  Pharisees 
held  in  theory  so  much  that  was  true.  He  castigated 
the  more  their  formalism  and  insincerity.  But, 
while  opposing  Pharisaic  superstition,  He  did  not 
favour  the  agnosticism  and  rationalism  of  the  Sad- 
ducees. From  the  heart  of  Divine  revelation, 
illuminated  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  in  the  full 
consciousness  of  Himself  as  Son  of  God,  in  and 
through  and  above  all  the  Scriptures,  He  pro- 
claimed the  everlasting  truth  of  the  gospel,  setting 
aside  everything  in  Pharisaic  teaching  and  life  that 
was  inconsistent  with  it. 

IL  Theology  of  the  Pharisbbs  and  the 
Teaching  of  Jesus.— Tv^o  views  formerly  held 

respecting  the  relation  of  Je.sus  and  His  teachings 
to  the  Pharisaic  Judaism  of  His  time  may  now  be 
regarded  as  obsolete.  One  was  that  botti  He  and 
the  Jews  drew  so  directly  from  the  OT  that  their 
ideas  of  the  Messiah  and  His  work  were  essentially 
the  same,  the  chief  question  at  issue  being  whether 
or  not  Jesus  was  the  looked-for  Messiali  (cf.  Scliott- 
gen,  Hor.  Heb,  1742;  Bertholdt,  Chi^t.  Jud.  1811  ; 
Gfrorer,  Jahr.  d.  Heils,  1838).  The  other  was  the 
theory  that  the  gospel  preached  by  Jesus  was  only 
a  reformed  Judaism  (Gratz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden^  1867, 
iii.  217 ;  Kohler,  I.e.).  But '  such  a  reconstruction 
of  history  belongs  wholly  to  the  past*  (Lucius, 
Der  EssenismuSf  1881,  p.  8);*  and  we  can  set 
forth  the  relation  of  Jesus  to  Pharisaic  Judaism 
better  by  way  of  contrast  than  of  comparison  (cf. 
Bousset,  Jesu  Predigt,  p.  7  ;  Chamberlain,  Grund- 
lagen  d.  19  Jahr.  1900,  i.  221).  *  Jesus'  appearance 
was  really  not  a  fulfilment,  but  a  contradiction  of  the 
Jewish  religion.*  If  there  was  anything  the  Phari- 
sees lacked,  it  was  religious  originality.  Chamber- 
lain says,  *The  fable  that  the  Jews  had  especial 
(][ualifications  for  religion  has  been  finally  destroyed* 
(i.  29).  Jesus  did  stand  upon  the  soil  of  OT  piety, 
and  was  in  vital  relation  to  current  Judaism  ;  but 
His  unique  Divine  consciousness  as  Son  of  God  led 
Him  to  speak  with  absolute  authority  respecting 
both.  Whatever  might  have  been  said  to  men  of 
old  time  must  yield  ti  His  *  I  say  unto  you  * :  and 
no  word  of  prophet  or  scribe  or  Pharisee  had  any 
authority  for  Him  (Jn  7").  When  He  spoke,  God 
spoke,  and  all  must  hearken  and  obey  (7'*). 
The  theology  of  the  Pharisees  was  crude  and  un- 

•  Cf.,  however.  J.  Weiss,  Wernle,  Wrede,  Weinel,  etc.,  of  the 
Reliaion9ge9chieMliehe  school,  who  incline  ag^ain  towoixls  the 
podtion  of  Benan,  Gratz,  Geiger. 
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scientific, — *a  terrible  mass  of  conflicting  state- 
ments and  debasing  superstitions '  (Edersheim,  Lift 
and  Times,  L  106),  eyerywhere  limited  by  national 
conditions.  It  was  less  reasonable  than  certain 
views  of  the  Saddilcees,  and  lacked  the  mystic  free- 
dom from  sacerdotalism  of  the  Essenes.  It  had  no 
appreciation  of  that  natural  theology  so  dear  to  the 
Crreeks,  or  of  the  immanence  of  God  as  Father 
which  Jesus  saw  in  every  flower  of  the  field.  Art, 
philosophy,  science,  history,  culture  were  avoided 
as  secular  and  profane.  The  Pharisees  'killed 
nature  by  legal  pre8crij>tions '  ( Wellhausen,  Phar. 
u.  Sadd.  p.  19).  In  their  confused  teachings  drawn 
from  the  OT  by  traditional  exegesis,  three  great 
groups  of  thought  may  be  distmguished ;  they 
refer  to  God,  His  revelation  in  the  Law,  and  the 
hope  of  a  promised  Messiah.  The  thirteen  articles 
of  the  Jewish  Confession  of  faith  still  show  the 
same  division  (cf.  Landau,  Die  Men  Gebete  d.  H, 
1843,  p.  120)  as  a^p^Ekred  in  Rabbinical  preaching 
in  the  time  of  Chnst  Honour  God,  keep  His  Law 
as  far  as  possible,  and  through  all  failures  hope  for 
the  mercy  of  God  in  the  Messianic  a^ — that  is  the 
prevalent  course  of  thought  in  Pharisaic  Judaism. 
NT  writers  follow  it  also.  St.  Paul  teaches  a  just 
God,  His  holy  Law,  and  peace  through  faith  in  the 
Messiah.  St.  Peter,  when  the  Law  convicted  men 
of  murder,  preached  to  them  repentance  toward 
God  and  faitli  in  the  slain  Messiah,  Jesus  (Ac  2*^*  ^ 
3^*)-  St.  John  sums  up  the  contrast  between  Jew 
and  Christian  in  the  Law  of  God  given  by  Moses, 
and  grace  and  truth  coming  in  the  Messiah  (1^^). 
And  when  the  Jews  attacked  early  Christianity, 
their  opposition  lay  along  these  lines  (6^*).  Stephen 
was  stoned  for  blaspheming  God,  Moses,  and  the 
customs  of  the  Pharisees,  and  doing  so  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ.  In  like  manner  Jesus  was  accused 
of  blasphemy  against  God,  violating  His  Law,  and 
claiming  to  fulnl  the  Messianic  hope. 

1«  Doctrine  of  God« — (1)  Pharisaic  view  of  Divine 
transcendence,  —  The  Pharisees  had  an  abstract, 
transcendental  view  of  God,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
localism  that  marks  their  teaching,  and  added 
colour  to  their  Messianic  hope  (cf.  Baldensperger, 
Sdbstbewiisstsein  Jesu,  p.  45).  Opposition  to 
heathenism,  coupled  with  Rabbinical  study  of  the 
OT,  produced  this  conception.  God  was  Creator  in 
the  beginning,  and  will  be  final  Judge  at  the  end ; 
but  meantime  He  is  a  far-ofl"  ruler  of  the  Universe. 
His  name,  the  mysterious  Terpaypdfi/MTOfy  was  no 
longer  spoken ;  and  all  anthropomorphic  and  human- 
like features  in  God  were  set  aside.  The  God  who 
tabernacled  in  Israel  was  succeeded  by  *the  Gkxl 
of  heaven'  (1  Mac  3»,  Enoch  13*  106^^,  2  Es  S* 
Ps-Sol  2»*,  To  7**).  *  God  *  and  *  heaven  *  became 
interchangeable  torms ;  and  in  place  of  words  about 
the  personal  care  of  Jehovah,  we  meet  cosmological 
and  meteorological  discussions  of  the  stars  and  rain 
and  snow,  with  suggestions  of  sun-worship  (Enoch 
72?»,  Ps-Sol  2»-»*  4»).  It  was  a  deistic  view  of  God 
tliat  became  prominent.  Two  important  views 
grew  out  of  this  theology  :  one  was  the  doctrine  of 
middle  beings  between  God  and  man — good  and 
evil  spirits,  angels,  especially  the  Memra  or  mediat- 
ing Word  of  God,  and  the  Holy  Spirit ;  the  other 
was  a  personal  conception  of  €rod,  which  appeared 
in  belief  in  individual  immortality  and  personal 
resurrection  as  involved  in  responsibility  to  God 
and  hope  of  entrance  into  the  Messianic  Kingdom. 
A  further  outgrowth  of  this  theology  was  the 
teaching  that  keeping  carefully  the  Law  of  Gkxl 
would  hasten  the  coming  of  the  Messianic  King- 
dom. Thus  Divine  transcendence,  mediation,  indi- 
vidual piety,  legalism,  and  the  Messianic  hope  were 
closely  related  elements  in  the  Pharisaic  teachings. 

(2)  Jesus'  doctrine  of  God  as  Father, — The  theo- 
loicy  of  Jesus  set  out  from  the  Fatherhood  of  Grod. 
been  foreshadowed  in  the  OT  (Dt  32*,  Ps 
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08^)  and  later  Jewish  literature  (Wis  2**),  but  was 
first  taught  in  its  uniaue  importance  and  fulness 
by  Jesus.  It  was  peculiar  to  Him  because  He  was 
related  as  none  other  to  the  Father.  None  but 
God  could  know  Him,  as  He  alone  knew  the  Father 
(Mt  11^).  To  Him  alone  could  God  appear  as 
Father  without  wrath  against  sin  in  Him.  This 
doctrine  of  Grod  as  Father  is  what  was  fundament- 
ally new  in  the  message  of  Jesus  (cf.  Bousset, 
Je«*  Predigt,  p.  4;  Hausrath,  NT  Times,  ii.  146). 
Through  it  God  appeared  everywhere  in  His  love, 
caring  for  flowers  and  sparrows,  just  and  unjust ; 
beholding  sin  and  Satan  in  the  world,  but  still 
declaring  it  the  happy  home  of  God's  children. 
He  here  'broke  through,  at  the  most  decisive 
point,  the  transcendentid  ascetic  spirit  of  Judaism ' 
(Bousset,  Belig.  Jud.  p.  65;  Baldensperger,  225; 
Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jesus,  i.  ch.  2).  This  new 
doctrine  of  God  lea  to  a  new  doctrine  of  man's  re- 
lation to  Him.  If  God  is  Father,  then  men  who 
come  to  Him  enter  into  all  the  liberty  of  children, 
but  at  the  same  time  are  lovingly  bound  to  be  holy 
and  perfect  like  God.  The  confused  view  of  the 
Pharisees,  that  the  Jew  was  partly  in  national  rela- 
tions to  God  and  partly  member  of  a  holy  congre- 
gation, disappears.  His  blurred  hope  of  partly 
keeping  the  Law,  partly  being  resigned  to  I)ivine 
chastisement,  and  partly  redeemed  in  a  world  to 
come — all  resting  on  merit — is  supplanted  by  a  joy- 
ful  gospel  of  present  peace.  Instead  of  the  other- 
worldlmess  of  Pharisaic  piety, — an  attempt  to 
imitate  the  transcendent  God,— Jesus  taught  a 
present  joy  in  a  present  Father  for  all  men,  'am- 
Ka'dre^  as  well  as  scribe  and  Pharisee.  Here  love 
to  God  and  love  to  man  first  met  in  reality.  As 
the  Father  in  heaven  forgives,  so  men  are  to 
forgive ;  the  latter  is  the  proof  of  the  former. 
Religion  and  ethics  were  in  perfect  harmonv. 
Jesus  did  teach  a  certain  separation  from  tne 
world,  a  selling  all  to  follow  Him,  a  bearing  the 
cross ;  but  it  was  not  separation  on  ceremonial  or 
external  grounds;  it  was  a  question  of  values, 
a  putting  the  Kingdom  of  Gocl  first  that  all  other 
things  might  be  added  thereto.  So  sunny  and 
natural  was  His  relation  to  the  world  and  common 
life,  that  He  was  at  once  denounced  as  a  gluttonous 
man  and  a  wine-bibber,  a  friend  of  publicans  and 
sinners.  Next  to  the  fundamental  doctrine  that 
God  is  our  Father,  came  this  second  dominating 
teaching  of  man's  social  relation  to  the  world  about 
him.  Here  is  the  great  point  of  departure  from 
Judaism  and  the  Ghetto,  already  erected  by  the 
Pharisees  in  Jerusalem,  towards  Christianity  and 
the  gospel  of  humanity. 

2.  The  Law,— (1)  Written  and  oro/. —This  was 
central  for  Judaism  in  the  days  of  Jesus.  It 
was  regarded  in  both  written  and  oral  form  as 
coming  from  God  through  Mosen  {A  both  i,  1).  It 
took  the  place  of  the  God  of  heaven.  Every  word 
was  inspired,  and  he  who  '  gains  the  Law  gains  the 
life  of  the  world  to  come '  (Hillel).  Obedience  to 
God's  Law  under  the  awful  Categorical  Imperative 
of  Sinai,  as  applied  by  scribes  and  Pharisees,  was 
the  dominant  principle,  the  yoke  upon  the  neck  of 
the  Jews,  when  Chnst  appeared  (Ac  15'®,  Gal  5*). 
The  Oral  Law  of  tradition  arose  because  prophecy 
ceased ;  cases  arose  not  provided  for  in  the  OT, 
and  Rabbinical  exegesis  of  the  Scriptures  sought 
the  cover  of  ancient  names. 

(2)  Law  as  civil  code, — Here  especially  the  OT 
exegesis  and  tradition  were  necessary  in  using  the 
Bible  as  the  source  of  civil  law,  when  Israel 
changed  from  a  small  pastoral  people  to  become 
a  world-wide  commercial  race.  The  chequered 
history  of  centuries  under  heathen  rule  brolce  up 
many  customs,  as  those  of  tithes,  ofierings.  Sabbath, 
Temple  service,  contact  with  Grentiles,  etc.  Hence 
from  Hillel  onwards  the  Pharisees  elaborated  a 
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civil  code  by  means  of  tradition  and  exegesis  from 
the  Scriptures.  The  great  loss  to  religion  in  such 
a  process  was  in  making  it  largely  negative.  The 
Rabbis  counted  248  classes  of  thmgs  to  be  done, 
and  365  of  things  forbidden. 

(3)  Ceremonial  law. — This  the  Pharisees  made  to 
touch  every  detail  of  human  life.  They  regarded 
nature  and  spirit  as  so  related  that  impuritv  could 
pass  from  one  to  the  other.  A  bad  mans  body 
was  impure,  and  to  touch  it  would  bring  unclean- 
ness  to  another  man's  soul.  Adam's  sin  extended 
evil  to  unclean  beasts,  and  foods,  and  the  dishes 
holding  them.  There  was  no  end  to  this  defile- 
ment and  the  consequent  necessar^r  purification  by 
various  kinds  of  water  or  by  breaking  ceremonially 
the  unclean  vessels.  Twelve  treatises  of  the  Mishna 
deal  with  this  subject.  It  is  said  :  *  He  who  lightly 
esteems  hand-washing  will  perish  from  the  earth  ' 
{Sola,  4).  Jesus  felt  the  utter  superficiality  of  all 
this  washing  of  the  body  while  the  inner  life  was 
unclean.  Delitzsch  says  (Jestu  und  Hillel,  1879, 
p.  23)  there  is  no  historical  point  of  departure  in 
the  time  and  land  of  Jesus  for  His  method  of  con- 
trasting the  moral  with  the  ceremonial.  He  here 
*  tnmea  His  back  upon  the  highwai^  of  Rabbinical 
traditions,  and  opened  a  path  which  until  then 
had  never  occurred  to  any  human  heart.' 

(4)  Bide  of  faith  and  practice. — The  Pharisees 
bound  spiritual  and  moral  living  also  under  law. 
But  law  cannot  produce  affection,  or  win  the  heart, 
or  find  place  for  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  be  a  vessel  of 
grace.  The  idea  of  religion  as  a  supreme  impulse 
from  the  depths  of  man  s  nature,  as  Jesus  taught 
it,  independent  of  both  superstition  and  ethics, 
was  peculiarly  foreign  to  tne  Pharisaic  Jew  (cf. 
Chamberlain,  ii.  29).  He  said :  *  To  do  right  and 
wrong  is  in  the  work  of  our  hands,  and  in  Thy 
righteousness  Thou  chastisest  the  children  of  men. 
He  who  works  righteousness  obtains  life  from  the 
Lord*  (Ps-Sol  9'"').  Do  the  best  you  can,  and 
submit  to  God's  punishment  for  your  defects,  was 
the  substance  of  such  legalism.  One  sad  result  of 
this  national  legal  religion  was  that  it  had  one 
standard  for  the  Jew  and  another  for  the  Gentile. 
Adultery  with  a  Gentile  was  triWal  compared  with 
such  offence  against  a  Jew.  Pharisaic  ethics  taught 
to  hate  Gentues  as  enemies ;  their  morality  had 
no  unifying  principle  of  application  to  man  as  man 
— while  Jesus  taught  love  even  to  enemies  and 
CJentiles. 

(5)  Jesiis  and  the  Law, — Even  the  best  legal 
maxims  of  the  Pharisees  fall  far  short  of  tiie 
teachings  of  Jesus.  Hillel's  golden  rule  was 
negative,  while  that  of  Jesua  was  iwsitive,  show- 
ing all  the  difl'erence  between  justice  and  love. 
The  greater  i)rinciple  of  love  to  Grod  and  one's 
neighbour,  which  the  scribe  (Mk  1^*),  and  Jesus, 
and  St.  Paul,  and  AViba  all  regard  as  fundamental 
(Gal  5** ;  Bacher,  Die  Aqada  d.  Tannaiten^  1884, 
i.  7,  285),  became  a  new  thing  in  the  application  of 
Jesus.  He  made  love  to  man  a  test  of  love  to 
God  ;  He  united  organically  the  two  OT  texts,  Dt 
6*  and  Lv  19'* ;  He  put  love  to  man  on  the  same 
level  with  love  to  Go<i ;  He  widened  the  conception 
of  neighbour  from  Juiher  to  'am-hd^dre^f  from  'am- 
hadrez  to  Samaritan  (Lk  10**),  and  to  all  men — 
thus  moving  in  direct  opposition  to  that  separa- 
tion which  underlay  all  rharisaic  holiness.  <Jesus 
dropped  the  whole  Law  as  a  way  of  salvation, — 
a  way  the  Pharisees  themselves  could  not  keep 
(Ro  7^),  as  appeared  in  their  numerous  evasions  of 
it,  such  as  *  blending  of  courts,'  and  their  ostenta- 
tious i)uttin^  of  appearance  in  place  of  reality. 
He  threw  aside  the  endless  civil,  ceremonial,  and 
ethical  rules  of  the  Pharisees,  and  went  back  to 
the  spiritual  religion  of  the  OT  as  fulfilled  in  Him 
and  transformed  in  the  gospel.  The  Law  was,  at 
its  best,  but  a  jraiSaytry^  to  the  gospel.    Salvation 


by  way  of  the  Pharisees  was  impossible,  hence 
Jesus  aeclared  they  were  either  blind  or  hypocrites 
in  claiming  to  please  God  in  that  way.  The  best 
Jews  adnutted  this  (Ps-Sol  9»-«  13»  14»-«).  Jesus 
led  men  to  God  as  Father  through  a  new  birth  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  into  a  family  of  loving  children, 
by  way  of  repentance,  faith,  and  union  with  Him- 
self (Mk  V*- ",  Jn  3"-).  This  gospel  of  the  loving 
father  and  the  prodigal  son,  of  the  penitent  publi- 
can and  the  proud  Pharisee,  was  as  a  honeymoon 
compared  witli  the  funereal  legalism  of  the  Phari- 
sees (Mk  2^*).  Gamaliel  said  :  *  Get  thyself  a 
teacher  that  thou  mayest  be  free  from  doubt ' 
(Aboth  i.  16) ;  but  Jesus  showed  Nicodemus  that 
all  Pharisaic  learning  could  not  give  the  new  life 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  and  the  Son  of  God.  He 
brought  a  new  cup  of  blessing  full  of  the  wine  of 
the  Kingdom,  a  sweet  blending  of  religion  and 
ethics  as  inseparable  in  thought  as  the  inside  and 
outside  of  the  holy  cup  itself.  Here  was  *  the 
appearance  of  a  new  kind  of  humanity,'  springing 
from  contact  with  Jesus,  'for  through  Him  for 
the  first  time  humanity  received  a  moral  culture ' 
(Chamberlain,  i.  204,  207).  It  was  because  the 
gospel  was  utterly  incompatible  with  Pharisaic 
Juaaism  that  Jesus  gathered  disciples,  taught 
them,  gave  them  His  Spirit  (Jn  20^),  and  sent 
them  out  to  evangelize  the  world  (Mt  28^**  **). 

8.  Reli^ouB  hopes  of  the  Pharisees.— (1)  Their 
views  of  the  Messiah  and  His  Kingdom. — The  void 
between  God  and  man  was  partly  tilled  from  Daniel 
onwards  by  Apocalypses  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom. 
This  hope  roused  tne  godly  in  Israel  to  greater 
obedience,  that  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  David 
might  be  hastened.  Law  and  Me.ssiah  were  two 
centres  of  Jewish  thought  when  Christ  appeared. 
The  burden  of  the  one  led  to  greater  expectation 
of  the  appearance  of  the  other.  In  this  expecta- 
tion, the  nature  of  the  Messiah  also  took  a  more 
universal,  and  at  the  same  time  more  personal 
character,  corresponding  somewhat  to  the  growing 
sense  of  personal  responsibility  in  religion  among 
the  Jews.  The  Messiah,  as  Son  of  Man,  appeared 
sharing  the  maiesty,  glory,  and  heavenly  nature  of 
Jehovah  (Enoch  47*  and  often).  *The  identifica- 
tion of  Divine  hypostases  with  the  Messiah  had 
already  taken  place  in  pre-Christian  Judaism.'  It 
was  not  related  at  all  to  Philo  and  his  \6yos  doctrine 
(cf.  Baldensperger,  p.  88).  But  there  was  also  the 
human  Messiali,  the  Son  of  David ;  and  two  con- 
fused accounts  arose  among  the  Pharisaic  theo- 
logians respecting  these  two  views  of  the  Messiah 
and  His  Kingdom  (cf.  Stanton,  The  Jewish  and 
Christian  Messiah^  1886,  p.  135  f.).  The  one  was 
more  earthly,  national,  material ;  the  other  more 
spiritual  ana  universal.  The  material  was  usually 
regarded  as  leading  up  to  the  spiritual,  and  the 
millennium  appeared  as  a  transition  from  one  to 
the  other.  A  full  account  of  the  ordinary  expecta- 
tion is  given  in  Ps-Sol  17'-®"^.  The  Pharisees  had 
no  idea  that  the  Messiah  would  be  a  Saviour  of  all 
men.  Even  the  Baptist  thought  He  would  come 
only  to  separate  by  judgment  the  evil  and  the  good 
in  Israel,  and  estaolish  the  latter  in  the  Kingdom 
of  God.  That  He  would  bring  a  new  revelation, 
and  by  temptation  and  suffering  attain  victory,  as 
Jesus  did,  was  utterly  foreign  to  them.  Especially 
forei^  was  the  conception  of  a  suffering  and  dying 
Messiah,  as  Dalman  lias  shown  {Der  leid.  u.  stcrb. 
Mess.  1888,  pp.  iii,  22  f.).  Even  the  Apostles  did 
not  know  it  (Mk  8«  9'2-«  10»).  The  usual  explana- 
tion of  two  Messiahs  did  not  arise  till  two  centuries 
after  Christ  (Dalman,  I.e.). 

(2)  Messianic  teachings  of  Jesus. — The  t-eachings 
of  Jesus  differed  from  those  of  the  Pharisees  on 
salvation,  first,  by  showing  it  was  not  by  law  ;  and, 
second,  by  presenting  tlie  Messiah  as  a  sin- bearer. 
By  repentance  and  faith  in  Him  men  would  be 
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saved.  From  the  time  of  His  ba|)tism  He  looked 
toward  the  cross ;  for  He  was  to  ^ve  men  rest  by 
becoming  a  ransom  for  their  sin  (Mt  11^  20^).  Hjb 
did  not  mfer  He  must  die  from  the  fate  of  the 
prophets  —  a  prophet  need  not  be  crucified,  —  or 
borrow  the  idea  from  the  scribes — they  never  had 
it,  and  t^ey  thoujght  that  to  kill  Him  would  end 
Hb  Messianic  claims, — nor  did  His  disciples  invent 
it ;  thev  fought  against  it,  and  nearly  forsook  Him 
when  He  taught  it.  Out  of  His  Messianic  con- 
sciousness Jesus  went  forth  to  die  as  the  great 
Shepherd  for  His  sheep  (Mk  8«-»  ^  10«).  Messiah 
and  suiferer  were  inseparable  thoughts;  and  as 
soon  as  He  was  confessed  as  Messiah  and  Son  of 
(xod.  He  declared  He  must  suffer,  be  rejected,  be 
kiUed,  and  rise  a^  (Mk  8»<-,  Mt  16^*).  His 
preaching  of  the  Kingdom,  also,  was  very  different 
from  that  of  the  Pharisees.  He  proclaimed  it  as 
present,  not  in  the  future ;  a  certainty,  a  realitv, 
not  a  ho^ ;  both  within  men,  and  vet  to  be  fully 
realized  m  the  future.  Much  that  the  Jews 
expected  He  grouped  under  a  new  doctrine,  that 
of  the  second  advent  of  the  Messiah.  He  appro- 
priated to  Himself  the  lofty  Messianic  conception 
of  the  Pharisees;  He  was  'Son  of  God'  (Enoch 
105«-,  Jn  19');  *Son  of  Man*  (Dn  7""-,  Mt  17"); 
*8on  of  woman'  (Enoch  62);  and  KOpiot  (Ps- 
Sol  17^).  He  adopted  their  view  that  He  was 
pre-existent  with  God  (cf.  Baldensperger,  p.  87) ; 
and  on  the  ground  of  such  consciousness  forgave 
sins,  wrought  miracles,  and  answered  prayers.  It 
is  little  wonder  that  such  words  on  the  lips  of 
Jesus  amazed  the  Pharisees;  in  fact,  nearly  all 
He  said  contradicted  their  teachings.  He  had  no 
dread  of  God,  His  law,  sin,  or  death ;  and  invited  all 
men  to  share  His  rest  and  peace.  He  set  aside 
the  Law,  and  turned  Jewish  eschatology  into  soteri- 
ology.  He  and  the  Kingdom  were  one ;  to  have 
Him  was  to  share  everlasting  life.  Jewish  teachers, 
leading  away  from  Him,  He  called  thieves  and 
robbers,  and  the  Pharisaic  conception  of  the  Messi- 
anic Kingdom  was  earthly  and  devilish  (Mt  4^, 
Lk  4***).  The  new  heavens  bent  already  above 
Him ;  the  new  earth  was  beneath  His  feet ;  and 
here  He  gathered  citizens  of  the  Kingdom,  men  of 
the  Beatitudes.  In  all  this  lies  the  greatest  possible 
contrast  to  Pharisaic  teaching ;  and  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  can  by  no  possibility  oe  understock  m  the 
framework  of  later  Judaism  (cf.  Bousset,  Jesu 
Predigt,  p.  65). 

III.  Opposition  of  the  Pharisees  to  CnnisTy 
AND  His  criticism  of  them,—!.  Pharisaio  oppo- 
iition  to  Jesus. — The  Pharisees  quickly  saw  the 
dangerous  tendency  of  Jesus*  teacnings,  and  took 
steps  to  crush  His  work.  Messianic  ideas  were 
abroad,  zealots  were  appearing,  and  a  false  Mes- 
siah could  work  ruin.  Jesus  arose  as  a  prophetic 
man  in  Galilee,  independent  of  them.  From  boy- 
hood He  had  learned  nothing  from  the  scribes  (Mk 
l^  6*,  Jn  7**),  and  everybody  felt  the  authority 
of  His  words.  They  questioned  the  Baptist  (Jn 
119.  asj^  ^Ijo  added  to  their  anxiety  by  declaring  the 
Messiah  was  at  hand  with  a  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  of  fire.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  Jesus 
be^n  to  preach,  a  delegation  of  the  Pharisees  and 
scribes  went  to  Galilee  to  oppose  Him  (Mk  2*  7*). 
They  roused  the  Nazarenes  to  cast  Him  out  (Lk 
4^^) ;  they  called  forth  a  reaction  against  Him  in 
Bethsaida  and  Capernaum  (Mt  11") ;  induced  HIb 
own  family  to  think  Him  insane  (Mk  3^^*  '^)  and  in 
danger ;  and  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Pharisees 
of  Galilee  to  oppose  Him.  His  first  public  appear- 
ances, cleansing  the  Temple  and  preaching  in  Naza- 
reth, called  for  decisive  action.  He  attacked  money- 
changers for  disturbing  the  worship  of  Gentiles  m 
the  outer  court,  and  pointed  out  that  the  prophets 
hel]^  a  Gentile  widow  and  healed  Naaman  the 
Syrian,  while  the  people  of  Israel  were  passed  by. 


He  talked  with  a  woman  of  Samaria,  and  healed 
the  child  of  a  Roman.  He  helped  all  in  need, — 
publicans,  sinners,  harlots,  lepers,  demoniacs, — and 
told  the  multitudes  that  a  sincere  heathen  was  better 
than  a  formal  Pharisee.  No  wonder  the  Pharisees 
opposed  Him.  They  attacked  especially  (1)  His 
violation  of  the  Law,  and  (2)  His  relation  to  God. 

(1)  He  was  assailed  because  He  paid  no  attention 
to  the  separatum  principle  of  the  Pharisees,  and  came 
in  contact  with  the  *am-hd*dre^.  Gentiles,  and  the 
diseased  in  a  way  that  horrified  Uiem  (Mt  9^,  Mk 
3^%  It  b  very  likely  these  *  lost  sheep,'  this  ripe 
harvest  field,  these  *poor*  that  Jesus  refers  to  as 
'babes  and  sucklings'  (Mt  11^ 2P'),  perhaps  also 
as  'little  ones'  (Mt  10«»  18«).  The  Pharisees  were 
'the  wise  and  prudent'  Jesus  also  violate  the 
Sabbath  law,  this  second  bulwark  of  the  Pharisees, 
and  did  so  with  such  miraculous  power  as  led  the 
peojple  to  hail  Him  as  Son  of  David,  and  the  Evan- 
gelist to  recall  the  ptrophe^  that  He  would  save 
both  Jews  and  Gentiles.  He  spoke  disparagingly 
also  of  tithing  rules  (Lk  11^).  A  crisis  had  come, 
for  the  people  felt  Jesus  could  not  be  a  sinner  and 
do  such  mighty  works.  This  led  to  the  inquiry  by 
what  power  He  did  these  things. 

(2)  Icelation  of  Jes^ts  to  Jehovah. — Jesus  taught 
that  He  wrought  Sabbath  miracles  and  all  miracles 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  as  Son  of  God  (Jn  19^). 
The  Pharisees  replied  that  He  did  wonders  by 
Beelzebub.  It  was  the  devil  incarnate  that  went 
about  doing  good  in  Jesus.  His  forerunner,  the 
Baptist,  was  also  possessed  by  Satan  (Mt  IV% 
No  wonder  Jesus  'looked  round  upon  them  with 
anger,  being  grieved  for  the  hardness  of  their 
hearts'  (Mk  2^).  It  was  worse;  Jesus  called  it 
blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  (v.*ff.).  They 
expected  the  Holy  Spirit  to  come  with  the  Messiah ; 
but  when  both  came,  neither  was  accepted  (Ac  7»»'M) 
It  was  an  a^e  '  in  the  highest  degree  religiouslv 
excited,  but  it  did  not  possess  the  Spirit '  (Gunkel, 
Die  Wirkungen  d.  ni  G.  1888,  p.  67).  Jesus 
claimed  authority  over  all  human  affairs — to  regu- 
late the  Sabbath,  forgive  sins,  and  adjudge  future 
rewards  and  punishments.  The  claim  to  pardon 
sins  especially  provoked  Pharisee  attacks  (Mk  2^), 
for  it  made  Jesus  equal  with  God  (Jn  5^^).  He  had 
called  them  blasphemers  of  the  Spirit ;  they  now 
called  Him  a  blasphemer  of  God.  The  contrast 
was  complete.  Jesus'  teachings  and  miracles  pre- 
vented tne  Pharisees  from  attacking  Him  openly  ; 
so  they  tried  now  to  catch  Him  by  questions  on 
purification,  worship,  the  commandments,  and 
tribute  to  Caesar.  He  told  them  they  were  so 
wicked  they  could  not  see  a  si^  from  heaven, 
silenced  them,  and  declared  them  hypocrites. 
Then  came  His  last  visit  to  Jerusalem,  and  the 
secret  plotting  of  the  Pharisees  against  Him.  He 
appeared  now  openly  as  the  Messiah  (Mk  11^''). 
When  Caiaphas  asked  Him,  '  Art  thou  the  Christ, 
Son  of  the  Blessed?'  He  answered,  'I  am'  (Mk 
14"**").  The  Pharisees  asked  Him  to  rebuke  the 
crowd  for  calling  Him  Son  of  David  ;  they  sent  spies 
to  profess  to  be  disciples  and  betray  Him  to  the 
Romans  (Lk  20^) ;  they  cast  the  blind  man  healed 
out  of  the  synagogue ;  and  led  Jesus  to  ask,  *  Why 
go  ye  about  to  kill  me  ? '  ( Jn  7^*).  They  said  He 
had  a  devil,  mocked  Him,  and  took  up  stones  to 
kill  Him  as  a  blasphemer  in  the  Temple  ( Jn  8***  *). 
The  Pharisees  supported  the  Sadducee  leaders  in 
the  last  assault  upon  Jesus.  'Chief  priests  and 
Pharisees'  (Mt  27«,  Jn  18»)  plotted  to  kill  Him 
(Mk  14*-  ^),  sent  men  to  seize  Him  and  went  with 
them,  judged  Him  in  the  high  priest's  palace, 
sought  false  witnesses  against  Him,  heard  Him 
say  He  was  the  Son  of  God  and  declared  it  blas- 
phem;^,  spat  in  His  fac^e,  smote  Him,  put  Him  on 
a  mimic  throne  and  said,  *  In  this  way  let  us  honour 
the  Son  of  God'  (so  Justin  M.,  1  Apol,  35,  and 
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Evanff,  Petri),  mocked  His  prophecies^  and  led  the 
multitude  to  cry  *  Crucify  Him.'  They  charged 
Him  with  being  a  false  prophet,  deceiver  of  the 
people,  a  false  Messiah  claiming  to  be  the  Son 
of  God  (Lk  23f",  Jn  19'),  the  enemy  of  Csesar,  for- 
bidding to  pay  tribute  to  him,  and  claiming  to  be 
King  of  the  Jews,  able  to  save  others  but  unable 
to  save  Himself,  and  a  destroyer  of  the  holy  nation. 

*  Chief  priests  and  Pharisees '  made  His  sepulchre 
sure,  sealing  the  stone  and  setting  a  watch  over 

*  that  deceiver'  (Mt  27«-"). 

2.  Jesus'  oriticism  of  the  Pharisees.  —  Jesos' 
criticism  followed  the  line  of  Pharisaic  attack,  and 
showed  (1)  the  legalistic  perversion  of  religion  in 
Judaism.  He  showed  (a)  that  they  were  utterly 
wrong  in  limiting  the  grace  of  God  to  the  Jew 
under  the  yoke  of  the  Law.  The  man  who  was 
oflended  at  Him  for  helping  the  poor  and  outcast 
was  not  among  the  blessed.  The  righteousness  of 
the  Pharisees  centring  in  themselves  would  never 
admit  to  heaven.  The  Roman  centurion  had  more 
faith  than  the  best  Pharisees  (Mt  8^*^),  and  Gentiles 
would  enter  heaven  while  they  went  into  outer 
darkness  (vv."*").  (6)  Jesus  told  them  their 
ceremonial  usages  were  worse  than  useless,  for 
thev  led  to  transgression  of  God's  commandments 
(15*).  They  not  only  killed  obedience  by  legal- 
ism, but  made  it  impossible  by  putting  small  and 
great  commandments  on  the  same  level.  He  told 
them  they  were  doomed  unless  they  abandoned 
their  theoio^  and  mode  of  life,  (c)  He  especially 
upbraided  them  respecting  the  Sabbath.  In  heal- 
ing on  that  dav  He  imitated  David,  the  priests, 
the  prophets,  the  Giver  of  the  Sabbath  and  the 
Lora  of  the  Sabbath,  all  of  whom  they  ignorantly 
opposed  when  they  taught  that  a  man  could  not 
do  good  on  that  day.  Their  Sabbath  theory  sprang 
from  hardness  of  heart,  which  had  no  mercy  for 
the  withered  hand,  the  hungry  disciples,  the  sick 
folk,  the  demoniac  They  were  blind,  and  witii 
their  followers  perishing  for  lack  of  the  knowled^ 
He  offered  them.  He  tnen  exhausted  language  m 
describing  their  wickedness.  He  anticipated  St. 
Paul's  description  of  heathenism  and  applied  it  to 
the  Pharisees  (Mt  23,  etc.,  Ro  V^-^  2^*-), 

(2)  Jesus  upbraided  them  further  for  rejection  of 
God  and  His  Christ.  He  told  Nicodemus  he  must 
be  born  again  of  the  Spirit  and  Son  of  God.  The 
Pharisees  who  opposed  Him  followed  the  old  Serpent 
who  deceived  Adam,  and  did  his  deeds.  They  were 
liars  and  murderers,  and  could  not  believe  Jesus, 
who  was  of  the  truth  ( Jn  8***  ^).  They  could  not 
see  the  holy  proofs  that  He  came  from  God,  because 
they  were  wicked  and  adulterers.  The  darkness 
could  not  comprehend  the  light.  They  were  be- 
witched, under  demoniacal  influence,  and  their  per- 
secution of  Jesus  was  a  matter  of  course.  Having 
no  word  of  God,  or  love  or  life  of  God  in  them,  they 
could  not  follow  Jesus  ( Jn  b^- ).  Their  rejection  of 
Him  was  proof  that  they  had  already  forsaken  God. 
Jesus  had  shown  He  did  not  break  the  Sabbath  law. 
He  then  went  on  to  tell  the  Pharisees  they  had  no 
authority  to  criticise  Him,  for  His  works  were  the 
works  of  God  (5").  But  they  did  not  know  the 
works  of  God  when  they  saw  them ;  they  did  not 
even  understand  Moses  (5**),  or  David,  or  the  pro- 
phets, for  they  were  utterly  out  of  touch  with 
Divine  revelation  ;  and  the  Law  they  thought  they 
were  defending  would  condemn  them  at  the  last 
day  (6**').  They  stumbled  especially  at  Jesus' 
forgiving  sin  as  Son  of  God,  and  His  calling  men 
to  Him  as  the  way  to  God  ;  but  He  told  them  that, 
unless  they  accepted  Him  as  Saviour,  they  would 
die  in  their  sins  (8^).  He  mixed  appeals  and  warn- 
ings in  His  last  dealings  with  them  ;  but  all  in  vain. 
Many  of  the  common  people  accepted  Him,  but 
none  of  the  Pharisees  (7").  His  last  words  to  them 
were  a  series  of  *  Woes,'  which  He  closed  with  the 


terrible  sentence,  *Ye  serpents,  ye  generation  of 
vipers,  how  shall  ye  escape  the  judgment  of  hell?* 
(Mt  23»). 
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Hugh  M.  Scott. 

PHILANTHROPY.— Philanthroi)y  {<pi\ay0punrLa) 
is  the  love  of  man  as  man.  It  is  love  uncondi- 
tioned hy  self,  or  by  partly  selfish  relations  of 
family  and  nation.  It  is  love  unto  the  uttermost. 
The  Greek  word  occurs  twice  in  the  NT.  St.  Paul 
uses  it  of  the  universal  compassion  of  Grod  for 
mankind  (Tit  3^),  and  St.  Luke  uses  it  to  describe 
the  kindness  of  the  '  barbarians '  of  Melita  towards 
the  aliens  shipwrecked  on  their  coasts  (Ac  28^). 
In  both  cases  the  word  is  correctly  used  to  describe 
the  compassion  which  recognizes  no  limitation.  It 
is  the  element  of  universality  that  transforms 
humanitarian  feeline  into  philanthropy.  We  shall 
not  therefore  consider  here  the  kindliness  that 
belongs  in  some  measure  to  all  human  intercourse, 
nor  even  that  special  manifestation  of  it  which  is 
seen  in  the  charity  of  the  early  Christian  Church. 
We  shall  confine  our  attention  to  showing  how 
Christ  infused  into  the  common  human  sentiment 
that  M'hich  completely  transformed  it,  givini^  to  it  a 
finer  motive,  a  larger  range  of  activity,  an  SLhsolute 
sanction,  until  St.  John  could  venture  to  use  his 
striking  paradox,  and  say  that  the  old  law  which 
they  had  nad  from  the  beginning  was  now  *a  new 
commandment'  (I  Jn  2^*  ^). 

Human  pitifulness  for  human  suffering  belongs 
to  the  nature  of  man.  It  has  always  made  the 
tender  mrace  in  human  intercourse,  and  not  in- 
frequently it  has  risen  to  such  heights  as  to  com- 
mand the  instinctive  admiration  of  the  world  for 
all  that  is  heroic.  But  at  best  it  has  been  spas- 
modic in  its  manifestation,  it  has  been  uncertain 
in  its  degree  of  intensity,  and  it  has  been  strictly 
limited  in  its  ranee.  Christ  took  the  rudimentary 
instinct  and  maoe  it  into  a  universal  law.  It  is 
limited  now  neither  in  the  sphere  of  its  operation, 
nor  in  the  time  of  its  application :  it  is  valid 
over  all  the  earth,  and  applies  to  all  generations. 
It  dominates  all  mankind,  and  lifts  man  up  to 
those  levels  of  life  in  which  sacrifice  is  consummate 
and  eternal.  It  is  the  germ  out  of  which  has 
sprung  all  the  highest  good  in  social  intercourse ; 
out  of  it  have  come  not  only  the  occasional 
amenities  of  life,  but  even  the  moral  usages  of 
men.  It  is  the  secret  of  civilization,  and  its  hold 
upon  the  imagination  and  conscience  has  l>ecome 
so  great  that  it  is  now  woven  into  the  moral  con- 
sciousness of  men.  It  is  a  commandment  as  de- 
finite and  as  bindinc];  as  any  in  the  Decalogue ;  it 
comprehends  them  all,  and  where  it  is  not  honoured 
its  neglect  is  visited  with  tlie  contempt  and  censure 
of  the  world,  while  he  who  fails  to  obey  it  realizes 
in  himself  the  degeneration  which  is  the  natural 
outworking  of  all  Divine  law  abused  by  men.  The 
Gospel  story  reveals  the  process  by  which  this 
transformation  has  been  made  good.  The  evolu- 
tion by  which  compassion  has  been  changed  into 
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philanthropy  is  so  subtly  described  that  it  may 
easily  escape  the  notice  of  the  superficial  reader, 
but  to  those  who  possess  the  necessary  spiritual 
insight  and  enlightenment  the  storv  has  all  the 
charm  of  a  natural  development,  it  establishes 
the  origin  of  the  law :  reveals  Christ  as  its  Author. 
Philanthropy  is  the  immediate  product  of  the  In- 
carnation. 

1.  Jesus  could  scarcely  have  been  bom  into  a 
less  promising  sphere  for  the  promulgation  of  such 
a  law.  He  could  scarcely  have  found  a  less  likely 
milieu  than  Judaism  afforded  for  the  cultivation  of 
such  a  principle  of  life ;  nor  could  He  have  made 
His  attempt  at  a  time  when  common  human  pitiful- 
ness  seemed  at  a  lower  ebb,  than  in  the  days  that 
marked  the  decadence  of  the  Empire  of  Rome. 
The  contempt  of  the  Roman  for  the  conquered, 
and  of  the  Greek  for  the  barbarian,  has  always 
been  recognized.  Plato  speaks  with  commenda- 
tion of  '  the  pure  and  innate  hatred  of  the  forei^ 
nature,'  and  Aristotle  condones  the  slavery  of  his 
aee,  and  complacently  regards  the  slave  as  '  a  kind 
oi  animate  machine.'  It  is  not  until  we  come  to 
the  Stoicism  of  the  Christian  era  that  we  meet 
with  any  teaching  that  approaches  philanthropy, 
though  even  here  we  have  Seneca  laying  do'W'n,  as 
motive  for  the  high  type  of  benevolence  he  incul- 
cated, the '  consciousness  of  having  a  noble  nature ' 
{tie  Bene/,  iv.  12).  Blood  relationships  have  always 
and  universally  laid  down  marked  boundaries  m 
the  empire  of  love,  and  these  have  found  a  com- 
plete and  historic  embodiment  in  caste  as  it  may 
DO  studied  in  India  to-dav.  But  it  may  well  be 
considered  whether  even  tnis  system  is  not  left  far 
behind  by  the  Jew,  who  hela  that  the  Gentiles 
without  the  Law  were  accursed,  thus  excluding  all 
foreigners  not  only  from  the  regard  of  man  but 
even  from  that  of  Grod.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that 
Christ,  bom  into  such  a  system,  created  the  phil- 
anthropy that  ignores  all  frontiers,  and  does  not 
hesitate  to  lay  down  life  itself  for  those  whose  one 
claim  is  that  they  share  in  the  common  humanity. 

There  are  not  wanting  in  the  Gospel  narrative 
incidents  which  seem  to  show  that  Christ  inherited 
this  feeling  of  His  countrymen  and  of  His  age,  at 
least  to  some  extent.  He  limits  the  ministry  of  His 
disciples  to  the  villages  of  Judsea,  bidding  them 
avoid  the  villages  of  the  Samaritans  (Mt  lO') ;  and  in 
His  interview  with  the  Syrophoenician  woman  (Mk 
7')  He  not  only  repeats  tne  limitation  given  to  His 
disciples  as  binding  also  upon  Himself,  declaring  that 
He  was  not  sent  save  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  nouse 
of  Israel,  but  speaks  of  the  woman  as  a  dog,  and 
claims  for  the  Jews  that  they  are  the  children  of 
the  household.  Contempt  could  no  further  go, 
and  the  words  fall  strangely  from  the  Saviour's 
lips.  But  without  for  the  moment  setting  against 
tnese  passages  others  in  which  the  sympathy  of 
Jesus  IS  seen  to  be  as  catholic  as  it  was  tender,  it 
may  very  well  be  argued  that  these  two  incidents 
do  not  establish  exclusiveness  in  Christ,  and  in 
any  case  the  exclusiveness  broke  down  and  gave 
way  to  the  very  opposite  feeling  in  Him.  But, 
apart  from  that,  it  may  be  shown  that  the  limita- 
tion in  the  injunction  given  to  the  disciples  was 
due  not  to  any  narrowness  in  the  Saviour's  sym- 
pathy, but  rather  to  His  recognition  of  the  Imii- 
tations  of  His  emissaries.  The  Apostles,  with  their 
prejudices  strong  within  them,  had  scarcely  the 
tact  and  the  culture  necessary  for  those  who  would 
open  the  door  of  faith  to  the  Gentiles,  and  sul>se- 
quent  events  show  how  after  many  a  lesson  tlie 
leader  of  the  band,  St.  Peter  himself,  was  unable 
fully  to  recognize  the  truth  so  clearly  seen  and 
strongly  enforced  by  St.  Paul.  At  any  rate  it  is 
most  significant  that  when  the  lessons  of  Christ's 
life  were  drawing  to  a  close  the  prohibition  was 
taken  away,  and  the  Apostles  were  instructed  to 


'  go  into  all  the  world,  and  make  disciples  of  all 
the  nations'  (Mt  28**).  A  far  greater  difficulty  is 
seen  in  the  story  of  the  Syrophoenician  woman. 
Here  the  Saviour's  words  are  so  entirely  at  vari- 
ance not  only  with  His  own  act  on  that  occasion, 
but  with  the  tenderness  and  courtesy  with  which 
at  all  other  times  He  dealt  with  women,  that 
attempts  have  been  made  from  the  earliest  times 
to  reconcile  the  contrast  between  the  Spirit  of 
Jesus  and  His  harsh  and  contemptuous  words  on 
the  occasion.  The  words  can  scarcely  be  justified 
even  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  a  harsh  dis- 
cipline intendea  to  bring  out  the  triumphant  faith 
of  the  woman.  We  hold  that  Christ  used  the 
words  in  irony,  and  that,  feeling  the  utter  false- 
ness of  the  leaders  and  teachers  of  the  Jews, 
driven  in  utter  weariness  from  them  into  Gentile 
territory.  He  assumes  for  the  time  being  the 
narrow  spirit  which  belonged  to  them,  that  His 
disciples  might  see  how  Pharisaic  doctrine  looked 
when  reduced  to  act  in  dealing  with  the  sorrow 
and  need  of  the  world.  He  throws  into  contrast 
with  that  doctrine  the  quick  intuition  of  the 
woman,  as  well  as  the  humility  of  her  trust  as  she 
declares  that  even  the  Gentiles  have  a  place  in  the 
family  of  God.  There  could  be  no  finer  method  of 
revealing  to  the  disciples  the  contrast  between 
that  exclusiveness  of  spirit  which  He  had  come  to 
destroy,  and  the  larger  trust  in  the  all -comprehend- 
ing love  of  God  which  He  came  to  fulfil. 

Christ  gave,  then,  to  the  human  feeling  of  pitiful 
concern  for  another  the  universality  which  it 
lacked.  And  He  did  this  first  by  His  full  and 
crenerons  recognition  of  good  in  the  alien,  whether 
He  found  him  in  the  actual  commerce  of  life  or  in 
the  imaginary  scenes  which  He  made  to  live  in 
parabolic  teaching.  He  had  not  found  in  Israel 
such  faith  as  He  found  in  the  centurion  (Mt  8'^*  ^*), 
and  He  closed  His  tribute  to  that  faith  by  saying 
that  many  should  come  from  the  east  and  the 
west  and  sit  down  with  Abraham  in  the  Kingdom 
of  G<xi,  while  the  favoured  people  themselves 
should  be  cast  out.  When  He  was  asked  for  a 
definition  of  a  neighbour.  He  pointed  to  a  Samar- 
itan, and  described  him  as  possessing  qualities 
lacking  in  priest  and  Levite  (Lk  Idt"'-).  He  had 
spoken  of  His  own  people  with  a  great  tenderness 
as  *  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel '  (Mt  10* 
15^),  but  He  extends  that  tenderness  to  the  Gentile 
world  when  He  speaks  of  *  other  sheep  not  of  this 
fold.'  He  says  tnat  they  too  are  His,  and  them 
also  He  must  bring  (Jn  10**).  Whether  He  spoke 
the  words  to  Nic^emus  or  not,  it  is  clear  that 
John  learnt  from  Him  that  the  love  of  God  was 
not  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  Jew,  but  that 
God  loved  'the  world,'  and  that  His  salvation  was 
within  the  reach  of  whosoever  should  believe  (Jn 
3*').  In  *  the  Gospel  to  the  Greeks '  He  speaks  of 
*all  men'  as  coming  within  the  attractive  power 
of  Himself  crucified  and  ascended  (Jn  12*^).  And 
when  He  gave  to  His  followers  His  final  com- 
mission, there  was  no  limit  to  the  sphere  of  their 
evangelic  labours:  they  were  to  *go  into  all  the 
world,'  *  to  make  disciples  of  all  the  nations'  (Mk 
16**,  Mt  28").  Christ  not  only  widened  the  domain 
of  this  law  of  love,  pushing  back  tlie  boundaries 
marked  out  by  social  custom  or  selfish  expediency 
or  fear,  but  He  also  enriched  the  law  by  giving  it  a 
deeper  note,  an  intenser  spirit.  The  poor  man  for 
neglect  of  whom  Dives  found  himself  at  last  in 
torment,  was  *  full  of  sores,'  he  was  licked  by  the 
dog,  the  common  scavenger  of  offal.  Such  was  the 
claimant  upon  the  rich  man's  kindliness  (Lk  16**-). 
Lowly  service  touched  it^  lowliest  when  the  Master 
stooped  to  the  feet  of  the  disciple  ( Jn  12*).  Through- 
out the  East  the  touch  of  the  foot  brings  defilement 
and  degradation.  And  when  the  service  had  been 
render^  to  His  followers.  He  spoke  to  them  of  *  a 
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new  cominandment '  Avhich  He  hod  therein  given 
them  (Jn  IS'**  **).  He  called  upon  those  who  would 
follow  Him  to  be  ready  to  sell  all  and  follow  Him 
(Mt  19^^).  The  gift  that  won  the  approval  of 
Heaven  was  not  that  which  came  out  of  the  super- 
fluity of  the  rich,  but  the  widow's  mite,  for  tliat 
was  *  all  that  she  had  *  (Mk  12«).  Last  of  all,  He 
declared  that  He  Himself  would  give  unto  the 
uttermost,  for  as  Good  Shepherd  He  was  ready  to 
lay  down  His  life  for  His  sheep  (Jn  10").  There 
was  thus  added  to  the  lengtn  and  breadth  of 
universal  love  the  height  and  depth  of  sacrifice, 
and  these  two  elements  wrought  powerfully  in  the 
instinctive  love  of  man  until  the  neediness  of  each 
became  the  common  burden  of  all,  and  philan- 
thropy became  a  part  of  the  spiritual  equipment 
of  men. 

2.  The  expression  of  that  spiritual  equipment 
will  develop  from  age  to  age.  The  forms  of  its 
expression  m  the  early  days  of  the  Christian  era 
are  well  known.  Chnst  instructed  His  disciples 
to  heal  the  sick,  and  generally  to  minister  to  the 
physically  distressed.  The  relief  of  the  poor  seems 
to  have  been  another  marked  form  of  Christian 
philanthropy  from  the  first,  and  they  were  in 
addition  to  minister  in  spiritual  things,  and  to 
seek  to  admit  men  into  the  Kingdom  of  God.  It 
may  at  first  sicht  appear  as  if  this  was  a  strictly 
limited  form  of  j^hilanthropy,  but  it  is  obvious  that 
the  form  of  expression  was  accommodated  to  the 
capacities  of  the  agents  chosen  and  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  life  which  they  were  accustomed  to 
live.  Such  forms  of  sympathetic  relief,  we  may  be 
assured,  existed  long  before  Christ  sent  forth  His 
disciples  f  that  which  He  added  was  the  twofold 
vitalizing  principle  which  made  the  charity  of  the 
age  a  living  reality.  It  became  real  (iXitBh,  1  Jn 
2^  in  them,  as  it  was  already  in  Him.  The  uni- 
versality and  the  intensity  which  were  His  contri- 
bution to  the  common  love,  the  old  commandment 
of  mankind,  were  also  notes  of  life.  Love  without 
limit  in  range  or  in  intensity, — such  was  the  new 
commandment  illustrated  in  the  washing  of  the 
disciples*  feet.  It  was  now  dLydmi  cU  tAos,  it  was 
love  unto  the  uttennost  (Jn  130-  And  having 
dropped  into  the  human  instinct  the  vitalizing 
germ  of  a  new  principle,  Christ  was  content  Uy 
leave  the  new  law  to  find  wider  and  fuller  expres- 
sion as  the  years  moved  on.  With  the  developing 
]M>wer8  of  man,  that  vitalized  law  would  be  certain 
to  find  a  far  more  extended  application  than  lay 
within  the  comimss  of  His  earliest  followers.  In 
that  age  the  manumission  of  the  slave,  the  educa- 
tion of  the  poor,  the  enforcement  of  laws  of  sani- 
tation— such  things  as  are  the  commonplaces  of 
philanthropic  measures  in  our  time — were  not 
within  the  power  of  the  disciples  of  Christ.  But 
we  can  see  tiiat  tliat  which  gives  them  tlie  sanc^tion 
of  law,  that  which  comes  into  every  social  reform 
that  has  any  promise  of  permanence  or  of  helpful- 
ness, is  just  that  with  which  Christ  filled  the  hearts 
of  His  followers  as  He  sent  them  forth  on  their 
simpler  mission  : — all  endowment  is  but  a  trust ; 
*  freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give'  (Mt  10^); 
there  is  no  limit  in  love ;  the  neediness  of  eacli 
is  the  common  burden  of  all.  All  social  re- 
form, happily  increasingly  recognized,  advocated, 
accepted,  m  our  age,  is  but  the  working  out  in  the 
larger  life  of  to-day  of  the  Wtal  principle  contrib- 
uted by  Christ  when  He  made  love's  range  con- 
terminous with  the  universe  of  God,  and  at  the 
same  moment  made  it  instinct  with  His  o>vn 
passion  and  sacrifice. 

But  philanthropy  as  Christ  has  taught  it  in  the 
rjospel  story  goes  further  than  this.  It  not  only  is 
the  spring  of  all  tnie  social  reform,  but  it  possesses 
the  power  to  enforce  obser\*ance.  It  gives  the 
sanction  of  duty  to  all  such  observance.     It  be- 


comes not  merely  an  added  quality  in  human 
intercourse,  but  a  positive  compelling  force.  It  is 
a  new  commandment.  Neglect  to  feed  the  hungry, 
clothe  the  naked,  visit  the  prisoner  and  the  sick, 
or  to  translate  these  special  terms  into  the  general 
terms  for  which  they  stand, — to  meet  all  human 
need  as  it  arises, — such  neglect  is  not  in  the  eyes 
of  Christ  a  venial  offence,  a  trifle  of  indiflcrence  ;  it 
is  clear  He  took  a  far  more  serious  view  of  it : 
He  taught  His  disciples  that  it  meant  rejection 
in  the  judgment  of  Grod ;  it  excludes  him  who 
so  neglects  from  the  Kingdom.  Philanthropy  was 
thus  invested  with  the  august  powers  of  a  moral 
law.  If  we  consider  philantnropy  to  be  the 
common  human  instinct  endowed  with  the  range 
given  to  it  by  Christ,  the  th  rfKoi  of  His  own 
showing,  we  can  see  how  this  binding  quality, 
this  sanction,  is  imparted.  For  such  a  quality 
in  love  strikes  at  the  root  of  that  which  is  de- 
structive of  all  morality,  and  that  is  briefly  the 
calculating  spirit.  The  immoral  compromises 
which  we  so  often  make  with  ourselves  become 
impossible  when  love  unto  the  uttermost  is  the 
rule  of  our  regard  for  our  fellow-men.  It  opposes 
every  tendency  to  evade  law  where  possible.  It 
adds  strength  and  loyalty  to  obedience,  and  im- 
parts to  scrupulous  observance  the  gladness  of 
enthusiasm.  This  operation  so  refines  and  enlarges 
duty,  that  by  the  side  of  it  all  other  duty  seems  the 
merest  travesty  of  duty,  and  to  fail  to  reach  this 
height  of  moral  observance  becomes  a  positive 
failure,  a  moral  offence,  a  breach  of  law.  ChrL*^ 
accomplished  this  by  striking  clear  and  strong  that 

Ssrsonal  note  which  is  the  key  to  all  His  influence, 
e  attached  men  to  Himself,  and  then  exhibited 
in  Himself  the  very  law  which  He  promulgated, 
until  in  after  days  the  appeal  might  be  made  to 
the  Christian  Cnurch  that  its  members  should 
bear  one  another's  burdens,  since  only  thus  could 
they  fulfil  that  Law  which  Christ  was  (oirrwj  dvo- 
ir\i;/w6(rare  rbv  vbfiov  rod  XpurroVf  Gal  6*).  This  love 
unto  the  uttermost  was  lived ;  and  lived  by  Him 
who  by  His  own  loveliness  has  drawn  all  men  to 
Himself.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  words  which 
might  easily  have  become  the  rules  of  another 
futile  Utopia,  or  the  striking  maxims  of  an  original 
teacher,  have  become  instinct  with  the  spiritual  ; 
and  with  the  new  law  of  love  the  power  to  realize 
it  was  given.  When  to  His  setting  forth  of  the 
new  philanthropy  Christ  added  the  words,  *Ye 
have  done  it  unto  me'  (Mt  25**),  He  endowed  His 
words  with  spiiit  and  life. 

This  spirit  the  Christian  Church  has  sought  to 
realize  in  what  are  called  Missions.  No  distinction 
need  ever  be  made  between  *  Home '  and  *  Foreign ' 
Missions.  Least  of  all  should  any  be  made  wlien 
we  consider,  as  we  do  here,  the  spirit  which  belon^^s 
to  both.  The  rasource  and  ingenuity  of  love  will 
appear  in  all  such  enterprise.  There  is  no  power 
oi  modem  life  but  will  be  pressed  into  service  by 
the  love  which  recognizes  no  limit  to  its  operation, 
no  limitation  to  its  spirit.  Legislative  powers  will 
be  used  for  what  they  are  worth.  Social  organiza- 
tion, all  that  art  or  science  can  teach, — in  a  word, 
all  the  fulness  of  life, — will  be  permeated  and  freely 
used  by  this  great  law  of  love.  That  law  will  find 
it«  fullest  application  in  the  service  of  the  alien 
and  the  foreigner.  Here,  if  anywhere,  the  univer- 
sality of  love  will  l)e  seen  ;  wlien  the  missionary 
breaKs  every  tie  that  makes  the  sweetness  of  his 
life,  to  carry  the  burdens  of 

•  Sullen  peoples,  half  devil  and  half  child,' 

he  reveals  the  intensest  manifestation  of  that  love 
whose  Divine  not€  is  sacrifice.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  the  story  of  the  triumphs  of  the  gospel,  or 
of  the  devotion  of  the  missionary  in  strange  and 
remote  regions  or    in   circumstances  of    peculiar 


PHiur 

J  peri)  and  distress,  has  so  often  coiae  back 
.o'the  Christian  Church  with  a.  breath  as  of  the 
ocean,  a  breath  that  infuBea  new  life  into  the  stale 
observance  and  gives  new  stimulus  to  the  jaded 
Kervant,  a  breath  that  whispers  of  broad  sjtaces,  of 
elemental  forces,  of  the  fulnesa  of  the  Iniimt«,  the 
'Deep  when  all  our  Ihouj^hla  arc  drowoed.' 


limit,  and  love  is  of  Co<t,  for  God  is  Iajve, 
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I  Uu  iVfiHiliH  CkurtA ;  Scale/,  Eeea 


Oiriitiaiatt:  Bnct,  Gala  Chtitti;  Cbureli,  GifU  nf 
Nan :  and  U»  toUowltiK  Scnwmc :— od  Jn  ISM  by  F,  W.  Boben- 
(DB  (L  SM),  ME  !»>■  by  C.  H.  SpiuBcan,  Mk  1S»I  by  A.  Aki- 
uidcr.  The  quesUon  ai  il«  ti»«id  on  Iha  bui<  of  the  Bermon 
OD  Uw  Uouol  by  Udh,  TRncb,  and  Tholuck. 

W.  W.  HOLDSWORTH. 

PHILIP  (*»•"«,  'lover  of  horsea').-l.  PhlUp 
the  ipoBile.— Fur  the  little  thai  we  know  reg&rd- 
ine  him,  beyond  the  mere  mention  of  his  name  in 
tha  lists  of  the  Twelve  (Mt  IC.  Mk  3'",  Lk  8"),^  we 
are  wholly  dependent  npou  a  few  scattered  notices 
in  the  Foorth  Uospel. 

(1)  The  first  of  these  tells  the  story  of  his  call, 
which  took  place  on  the  day  after  the  call  of 
Andrew  and  John  with  their  respective  brothers 
[Jn  l*"-).  And  the  fact  that  it  is  expressly  men- 
tioned that  Philip,  like  these  men,  twlonged  to 
Bethsaida,  would  seem  to  point  to  a  certain  amount 
of  friendship  as  having  already  existed  between 
them,  while  hb  Greek  name  (a  peculiarity  which 
MUonK  fbe  Apostles  ho  shared  witn  Andrew)  makes 
it  at,  TcaBt  possible  that  he  himself  was  oricinally 
of  Greek  descent.  This  accords  entirely  with  what 
we  know  of  the  mixed  Gentile  [wpulation  of  Beth- 
wdda.  Whether,  however,  this  was  so  or  nut, 
niilip  would  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  urowing 
class  of  devout  souls  throi^hout  the  land  who  were 
'waiting  for  the  consolation  of  Israel,'  even  if  he 
had  not,  along  with  the  previously  named  dis- 
ciples, been  an  open  follower  of  John  the  Baptist. 
For  when  Jesus  'finds'  him— evidently  not  by 
accident  but  as  the  result  of  a  deliberate  search— 
and  addresses  to  him  the  first  direct  call  which,  so 
far  as  we  know.  He  addressed  to  any  man,  '  Follow 
me,'  Philip  immediately  responds,  and  once  and 
for  all  throws  in  hLi  lot  with  his  new  Master.  So 
corapleto  indeed  ia  his  surrender,  that  though  as 
yet  his  knowledge  of  Jesus  is  very  imjwrfect  (cf. 
V."  'the  son  of  Joseph'),  lie  shows  himself  en- 
dned  with  the  genuine  missionary  spirit  in  proceed- 
ing in  his  turn  to  'find'  Nathanoel,  that  together 
they  may  Tetoice  in  the  discovery  of  the  promised 
Mesuah.  llie  very  precision  and  minuteness  of 
the  terms,  moreover,  in  which  I'hiliii  announces  that 
discovery,  bring  before  ns  another  aspect  of  his 
character,  for  they  show  him  to  have  been  a  man  of 
an  anxious  and  carefnl  tnm  of  mind,  asking  for  no 
conviction  on  the  part  of  others  until  he  has  been 
first  convinced  himself,  and  ever  ready  to  submit 
all  donbts  and  prejudices  to  the  test  of  actual 
experience  (v.**  '  Come  and  see '). 

(2)  Of  this  latter  trait  of  the  Apostle's  character 
we  have  further  confirmation,  from  a  somewhat 
different  point  of  view,  in  the  next  incident  in  which 
he  is  specially  mentioned.  For  at  the  feeding  of 
the  Five  Thousand  in  the  wilderness  it  was  t« 
Philip  tliat  JesuM  addressed  the  question.  '  Wlien<!e 
are  wa  to  buy  bread,  that  these  may  eat  ! '  ( Jn  &). 
Some  have  thought  that  the  reason   of  this  was 


John  expressly  adds  that  Jesus  said  tnis 
him.     iHie  Master  knew   His  disciple'i 


and  deliberate  disposition,  and  how  little  he  bad 
yet  shown  himself  able  to  make  any  of  the  bolder 
eliurtB  of  faith.  And  He  evidently  hoped  tliat  on 
this  occasion  Philip  would  rise  from  the  manifest 
inadetiuacy'  of  the  existing  material  resources  to 
the  thought  of  the  unseen  poweru  which  He  (the 
Christ)  hail  at  His  command.  But  the  hope  was  to 
be  disappointed.  Philip  was  so  occupied  with  his 
own  careful  calculations  as  to  what  the  actual  feed- 
ing of  the  multitude  meant,  that  he  conld  tliink  of 
nothine  else.  And  even  the  matter-of-fact  Andrew 
showdlmore  imagination  when,  after  the  mention 
of  the  lad's  little  store,  he  at  least  hazarded  the 
suggestion,  '  But  what  are  they  amongst  so  nianv*' 

(3)  The  case  is  similar  when  we  turn  to  another 
occasion  when  we  find  the  two  Apostles  together. 
It  isin  entire  accord  not  only  with  Philip's  (possible) 
Greek  origin,  but  with  his  sympathetic,  inquiring 
disposition,  that  the  Greek  visitors  to  the  Temple 
should  select  him  as  their  ambassador  to  Jesns 
(Jn  !;?"■)-  But  it  is  equally  characteristic  tliat, 
as  he  realized  the  greatness  and  significance  of  the 
request,  coming  as  it  did  from  pure  Gentiles,  he 
should  hesitate  to  act  upon  it  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility. He  would  do  nothing  until  he  had  con- 
Eultea  Andrew.  And  even  when  Andrew  had 
approved,  it  was  only  in  conjunction  with  him,  and 
leaving  him  to  occupy  the  foremost  place  ('  Andrew 
and  Philip'),  that  Philip  went  to  tell  Jeens. 

(4)  This  'faith  without  confidence'  is  even  more 
marked  in  Uie  last  glimpse  which  St.  John  gives  un 
of  his  brother  Anostle.  When,  m  His  farewell  dis- 
course to  the  Twelve,  Jesus  announced  that  He 
was  going  to  the  '  Fatlier,'  and  that  no  one  conld 
come  to  the  '  Father '  except  by  Him,  it  was  left  to 
Philip  to  say,  '  Lord,  sliow  us  the  Father,  and  it 
sufbceth  us'  (Jn  14").  With  him  'seeing'  was 
'  believing.'  He  could  not  believe  that  any  real 
knowledge  of  the  Father  was  po»iible  except  snch 
as  resnited  from  an  actual  theophanv ;  and  so 
proved  how  blinded  he  had  been  to  that  higher 
manifestation  of  which  he  had  for  so  long  been 
witness  in  the  words  and  the  acts  of  tlie  Son. 

(5)  With  the  pathetic  personal  appeal  to  him 
which  this  dulness  of  spiritual  vision  called  forth 


for  the  mention  of  his  name  amongst  the  Apostles 
who  assembled  in  the  upper  room  at  Jerusalem  after 
their  Lord's  Ascension  (Ac  1").  Various  traditions 
have,  however,  gathered  round  his  memory. 

Tli8  moat  intomtlbc  of  tbeie  is  tb«  aicounC  preaftiBd  bj- 
Clement  ol  Alexandria  (Slnml.  111.  4,  i  £51  which  idenlilln  bla 
mUi  Uie  Dnknown  (UiclpleAbo,  when  die  Lord'icaU  cams  to 

identlBcatloD  at  leu«  iD  keeping  wtth  wbaC  vre  baTe  leen  a( 
Philip'i  cOiaraalcr.  TOe  apocryp&al  Javjiitfinfit  tf  Philip  tit 
ApoMt  [ard  cenL)  raproent  hlio  M  tmvelling  thniueh  Lj^Ua 
and  Alls,  and  SnaUy  ■ettUns  in  Hienpolis.  And  It  «u  Uta*. 
■Goordlne  to  Polycratca  (blsbcip  ol  Epboiu  e.  IHO  A.n.),  that  if 
na  '  buried ' '  aliHw  wKh  bl*  two  aged  viigin  dauehlan '  (Eiu. 
BB  Ul.  SI;  ct.  tJf^tloot.  CobmBua\  p.  *&«.%  Tbe  laina 
authotily  addi  that  anotber  danehtcr  wbo  '  lived  in  tellonblp 
with  the  Holy  Spirit'  waa  buried  at  Ephesua— •  drruDutani-a 
that  may  perhapa  point  Is  Philip'a  eon  residence  Ibere  tor  a 
time,  and  conaeguaitly  lo  »  renewed  inlercooiw  with  bia  old 
friend  Uie  Apcatla  John.  If  bo,  we  have  an  additional  reaaoB 
\>hy  BL  John  ihonM  hava  Introduced  Philip'a  name  so  (miy  In 
-■     ■       soln'  on  which  at  '"-  "'- -  " -■     "'  ■•- 


later  connexion  with  HienpoUa  alr«dy  alluded  Is  we  have  nOK 
tnlanstinaoanflnnatlon  in  the  discovery  ol  an  inacrlpllon  abow 
ing  that  uie  church  Uien  w»  dedicaird  la  the  memon-  '  ol  Iba 
holy  and  glorioua  Apcmtle  and  Uieologian  Philip'  (nu  >»uLal 
iiliiu  inmiii,  ai  iktiiftv  At^mv:  (Be  Baniu}',  Cilia  and 
BiA/iiria  0/  PhrJiiria,  I.  p.  mi.). 

In  the  West,  St.  Philip's  Day  is  observed  along 
with  that  of  St.  James  the  Less  on  May  1st.  In  the 
East.  St.  Philip's  Day  is  Nov.  14th,  St.  James', 
Oct.  23rd. 

Liter  jiTTVB.— In  addilio 
Weatcolt.  Tht  Uaml  nf  SI 
Traimng  o/  IA»  Tmlrt  \.... 
Uddon,  [iKictitily  Sermmii,  Snd  aft.,  i.  ■  Prejudice  and  Biperi- 
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129  ff. 
in  the 


enoe'  (Jn  1^);  J.  B.  Lightfoot.  Cambridge  Sermons,  p. 
*8how  UB  the  Father'  (Jn  148.  i) ;  r.  o.  Trench,  Studies 
Oospels.ja.  68 ;  A.  Mackren,  A  Year's  Ministry,  ii.  156 ;  J.  D. 
Jonee.  The  Glorious  Company  of  the  Apostles,  p.  109;  B.  H. 
Lovell,  First  Types  of  the  Chr.  Life,  p.  514 ;  and  the  present 
writer's  The  Twelve  Apostles  (Dent),  p.  49  ff . 

2.  Herod  Philip.— See  vol.  i.  p.  722^. 

Geoboe  Miluoak. 

PHYLACTERIES  (OT  'frontlets*).— The  observ- 
ance of  phylacteries  is  based  on  Ex  13'*  ^®  and  Dt 
Q8  1118^  YoT  the  Heb.  and  Greek  terms  see  Hast- 
ings' DB,  s»v.  It  is  disputed  whether  the  passages 
in  the  Pentateuch  are  to  be  understood  literally 
(so  most  of  the  Kabbinic  writers,  and  Ginsburg  in 
Kitto's  Cyclop,)  or  metaphorically  (so  Ibn  Ezra, 
Rashbam,  the  Karaites,  Jerome,  Lyra,  Calvin, 
Hen^tenberg,  Knobel,  Keil,  and  Kennedy  in 
Hastmgs'  DS)  ;  some  assign  a  metaphorical  mean- 
ing to  the  passages  in  Ex.  and  a  literal  to  those  in 
Deuteronomy.  Under  the  more  legal  and  formal 
interpretation  and  observance  of  the  OT  which 
flourished  after  the  Return,  the  literal  interpreta- 
tion became  dominant.  The  exact  date  of  tne  in- 
troduction of  the  literal  observance  of  the  precept 
cannot  be  given.  No  indisputable  reference  is 
found  in  the  OT ;  j^assa^es  like  Pr  1'  being  indecis- 
ive. From  the  relatively  large  number  of  regulations 
referring  to  phylacteries — some  of  them  connected 
with  the  Tannaim — it  follows  that  they  were  used 
as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Sopherim,  the  4th  or 
at  least  the  3rd  cent.  B.C.  (see  JjS  x.  26).  The  first 
explicit  reference,  and  tliat  to  the  hand  phylactery, 
is  in  the  letter  of  the  pseudo-Aristeas,  the  date  of 
which  b  variously  aligned  between  200  and  100 
B.C.,  where  they  are  regarded  as  an  established 
custom.  They  are  also  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  Simeon  ben  Shetach,  brother-in-law  of  Alex- 
ander Jannseus  (B.C.  i05-78).  Josephus  {Ant.  TV, 
viiL  13)  speaks  of  them  as  an  established  and  recog- 
nized custom.  We  may,  therefore,  regard  them  as 
having  preceded  by  about  two  centuries  the  birth 
of  Jesus  Christ.  ¥or  our  knowledge  of  the  customs 
associated  with  them  we  are  indebted  chiefly  to  the 
references  in  the  Mishna  (for  which  see  Schiirer, 
HJP  II.  ii.  113).  Though  the  collection  of  these 
traditions  took  place  in  the  2nd  Christian  cent., 
they  may  be  regarded,  for  the  most  part,  as  repre- 
senting an  earlier  state  of  things. 

In  the  later  Jewish  writers,  phylacteries  play  a  n-eat  part ; 
their  manufacture  and  use  are  elaborately  described,  and  their 
sig^flcance  and  importance  dwelt  upon  at  length.  *  There 
are  more  laws— ascribed  to  delivery  by  God  to  Moses— cluster- 
ing about  phylacteries  than  about  any  other  institution  of 
Judaism.  Maimonides  {Yad  Te/.)  mentions  10 ;  Bodkinssohn 
(TV*  ^  Mosheh)  mentions  18'  (JE).  According  to  the  Kab- 
bala,  they  were  significant  of  the  wisdom,  reason,  and  great- 
ness of  God.  PhyUcteries  were  more  holy  than  the  gpld  plate 
worn  by  the  high  priest,  since  that  contained  the  Divme  Name 
once,  the  phylacteries  twenty-three  times.  The  Mishna  taught 
that '  he  who  has  Tephillin  on  his  head  and  his  arm,  Tsitsith  on 
his  garment,  and  Mezuzah  on  his  door,  has  every  possible 
guarantee  that  he  will  not  sin.'  The  wearing  of  them  distin- 
guished the  cultured  and  pious  from  the  common  mass,  the 
am-hd'drez,  the  'people  who  knew  not  the  law'  (Jn  7«). 
Though  worn  probably  at  first  all  day,  they  became  limited  to 
the  time  of  morning  prayer.  Careful  directions  are  given  as  to 
the  person  (women,  the  unclean),  the  times  (Sabbaths  and 
festivals),  and  the  places  (cemeteries,  etc.)  where  their  use  was 
prohibited. 

Phylacteries  are  of  two  kinds,  those  for  the  liand 
and  those  for  the  head.  In  the  case  of  the  former, 
a  box  or  house  (n^j)  was  made  of  the  skin  of  a 
clean  animal,  which  had  been  softened  in  water 
and  shaped  and  stiflened  on  a  mould.  In  this  was 
inserted  a  parchment  on  which  the  Scripture  pass- 
ages, Ex  13»-»<>  and  "■»«,  Dt  6^-»  and  lV^-'^\  had  been 
written  in  four  columns;  the  parchment  was 
rolled  and  tied  with  white,  washed  hairs  from  a 
cow  or  calf,  usually  from  the  tail.  This  box  was 
then  sewn  on  to  a  leather  base,  furnished  with  a 
loop  through  which  a  leather  strap  passed.  In 
the  case  of  the  head  phylactery  a  similar  box  was 
prepared,  but  with  four  divisions,  in  which  were 


placed  in  order,  beginning  from  the  left  side,  the 
four  above  named  passages  of  the  Pentateuch.  On 
the  right  hand  side  of  the  box  of  this  phylactery 
was  impressed  a  three-pronged  Shin  (v),  and  on  the 
left  hand  one  with  four  prongs  (cr).  This,  too,  was 
sewn  on  a  base  and  provided  with  a  leather  strap 
(see  Illustration  in  Hastings'  DB  iii.  870). 

In  'laying*  —  to  use  the  technical  term  —  the 
phylacteries,  that  for  the  hand  was  adjusted  first. 
The  box  part  was  placed  above  the  eloow  on  the 
inside  of  the  left  arm  where  it  would  press  against 
the  heart,  a  fact  to  which  significance  was  given 
(Dt  6').  A  knot  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  Ywlh  (') 
was  made,  the  strap  was  wound  about  the  arm 
four  times  and  three  times,  and  three  times  round 
the  middle  finger  of  the  hand.  The  box  of  the 
other  was  placed  on  the  forehead,  where  the  hair 
ceases  to  grow,  the  band  taken  round  the  head 
and  fasten^  with  a  knot  like  the  letter  Ddleth  (i), 
while  the  two  ends  were  made  to  hang  down  in 
front  over  the  shoulders.  The  Shin  on  the  box, 
the  Ddleth  knot  on  the  head  phylactery,  and  the 
Yodh  knot  on  the  hand  phylactery,  made  the 
letters  of  one  of  the  Divine  Names — nr  Shackldi, 
'Almighty.* 

The  following  benedictions  are  said.  At  the 
laying  of  the  hand  phylactery — *  Blessed  art  Thou, 
O  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  Universe,  who  hast 
sanctified  us  by  Thy  commandments,  and  has  com- 
manded us  to  fay  the  Tephillin.*  An  almost  identi- 
cal one  is  uttered  during  the  placing  of  that  for 
the  head,  and  when  it  is  finished — '  Blessed  be  His 
name,  whose  glorious  kingdom  is  for  ever  and 
ever.*  At  the  adjusting  of  the  strap  round  the 
middle  finger,  which  is  left  till  the  last,  'And  I 
will  betroth  thee  unto  me  for  ever ;  yea,  I  will 
betroth  thee  unto  me  in   righteousness,  and  in 

i'udgment,  and  in  loving- kindness,  and  in  mercy, 
will  even  betroth  thee  unto  me  in  faithfulness  : 
and  thou  shalt  know  the  Lord '  (Hos  2*').  In  re- 
moving, the  fastening  of  the  hand  is  first  undone, 
the  head  phylactery  removed,  then  that  on  the  arm  ; 
they  are  kissed  and  placed  in  a  bag,  as  to  the 
place  and  use  of  which  careful  directions  are  given. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Pharisees  and 
scribes  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  used  phylacteries  ; 
but  how  far  the  custom  was  followed  Ly  the  people 
generally  is  uncertain.  In  order  to  emphasize  their 
profession  of  religion,  these  people  *  made  broad ' 
(irXarjJi'owrt,  Mt  23*)  these  mementoes  of  their 
Judaism,  whether  by  enlarging  the  whole,  the  boxes 
and  the  straps,  or,  as  the  Sinaitic  and  (Juretonian 
Sjniac  suggest,  the  straps  only.  It  was  the  vain 
extension  of  the  outward  sign  of  an  unreal  religion 
that  our  Lord  rebuked ;  it  marked  the  external- 
ity and  hollowness  of  contemporary  Pharisaism. 
While  this  is  the  only  NT  reference  to  phylacteries, 
their  use  by  a  certain  class  should  continually  be 
borne  in  mind  by  the  reader,  as  it  may  ada  to 
the  vividness  of  the  picture  suggested  by  many 
incidents.  Thus  in  Mt  22**  ||  it  may  be  considered 
as  certain  that  the  group  of  Pharisees  with  whom 
our  Lord  held  His  controversy  wore  their  broadened 
phylacteries,  and  that  the  passage  He  quoted,  the 
Shcmdy  the  foimdation  of  Hebrew  religion,  would 
be  found  in  the  phylacteries  they  carried  on  their 
heads  and  arms. 

LmsRATURB. — Comm.  on  Ex.  and  Deut.,  including  long  note 
in  Kalisch's  Exodus  ;  Maimonides,  Yad  Hachazakah,  Hilcoth 
Tephillin  ;  Wagenseil,  Sola ;  artt.  in  Hastings'  DB,  the  EBi 
('Frontlets'),  Smith's  DB  ('Frontlets'),  Kitto's  Cyclop.,  the 
JE,  Hamburger's  RE,  Riehm's  nWB\  Schiirer,  IIJP  ii.  ii. 
113  ;  Buxtori,  Lex.  Chald.  and  Syn.  Jud.  (which  contains  much 
curious  information) ;  Edersheira,  Sketches  of  Jewish  Social 
Life ;  Morgoliouth,  Pundaniental  Principles  of  Judaisin  (much 
information  as  to  modern  use).  J.  T.  L.  MagGS. 

PHT8IGAL    (0u<rt/c6s,    'natural,'   'inborn').— To 
this  word  a  distinctive  and  conspicuous  place  has 
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been  siven  in  the  terminology  of  modem  science, 
and  that  very  appropriately ;  for  the  object  of 
science  in  every  one  of  its  branches  is  to  acquire 
such  a  knowledge  of  the  Universe  as  shall  corre- 
spond exactly  to  the  constituted  and  established 
nature  of  things.  Neither  the  word  'physical' 
nor  the  word  '  nature '  (^utrit)  occurs  in  any  of  the 
four  Gospels.  But  nevertheless  many  things 
which  fall  under  the  description  of  both  terms, 
as  scientifically  used,  occupy  a  large  place  in  all 
the  Gospels  ;  and  there  high  importance  is  neces- 
sarily and  designedly  attached  to  them.  It  is  true 
that  one  has  only  to  run  one's  eye  reflectively  over 
the  pages  of  the  Gospels  to  discover  that  in  them 
tlie  moral  order  of  things  is  the  matter  of  supreme 
and  controlling  interest.  But  while  that  is  so,  it 
becomes  also  apparent  that  this  moral  interest  is 
not  onlj  involv^  in  the  physical  order  of  things, 
but  is  mevitably  and  to  a  vast  extent  de^ndent 
upon  it.  Thus,  e,g,,  it  is  everywhere  manifest  in 
these  narratives  of  our  Lord's  earthly  life  and  work 
that  He  appeared  among  men  as  an  individtud 
Being.  This  implies  that  the  physical  order  of 
existence  was  epitomized  in  Him  in  the  same  way 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  it  is  in  every  individual 
liuman  being.  It  implies  that  His  body  was  the 
or^n  of  the  moral  order  of  the  world  as  the  latter 
existed  in  the  spiritual  constitution  of  His  being, 
and  as  it  came  to  manifestation  in  the  moral  or 
spiritual  activities  of  His  life  within  the  sphere 
of  His  moral  relations  to  God  and  to  men.  It 
implies,  also,  that  His  bodily  constitution  and  life 

5 laced  Him  in  direct  relations  with,  and  in  constant 
ependence  upon,  the  whole  order  of  the  physical 
environment  m  which  He  lived  and  moved  and  had 
His  beini^  as  '  God  manifest  in  the  Jltah '  (1  Ti  3'<). 
And  so  it  becomes  obvious  that  if  He  had  not 
entered  into  these  incarnate  relations  with  the 
physical  order  of  things,  He  never  could  have  be- 
come the  Son  of  Man,  and  if  He  had  never  become 
the  Son  of  Man  He  never  could  have  revealed  Him- 
self to  humanity  as  the  Son  of  God  (Jn  1,  2  Co  4^). 
For  these  reasons,  then,  and  others  that  spranc  out 
of  them  or  were  otherwise  related  to  them,  our  Lord 
was  necessitated  to  make  the  physical  order  of  the 
world  a  subject  of  reflexion,  and  to  embody  in  His 
teaching  such  ideas  of  it  as  He  considered  to  be  tit 
for  communication  as  a  part  of  His  general  mes- 
sage to  mankind.  That  He  did  make  it  a  subject 
of  extensive  and  profound,  careful  and  s^'ni pathetic 
study,  is  as  evident  as  any  other  fact  m  the  Gos- 
pels. It  is  equally  evident,  too,  that  as  the  result 
of  this  study  He  formed  some  very  definite  and 
highly  important  conceptions  regarding  the  order 
of  things  m  Question,  more  than  one  of  which  were 
entirdy  original.  It  may  be  affirmed,  moreover, 
that  none  of  the  ideas  of  this  order,  to  which  as  a 
Teacher  of  humanity  He  attached  momentous  im- 
portance and  value,  can  ever  be  superseded  by  the 
teaching  of  either  Science  or  Philosophy.  What, 
then,  were  the  leading  constructions  that  He  as  a 
religious  Teacher  put  upon  the  physical  order  of 
the  world  ? 

1.  For  one  thing,  this  order  of  things  presented 
itself  to  His  mind  as  a  medium  of  Divine  revelation 
{e.g.  Mt  5**-«  6^»^).  The  question  as  to  the  order 
of  thin^  physical,  and  its  significance,  must  have 
shaped  itself  in  His  mind  at  an  early  stage  in  His 
life  of  observation  and  reflexion.  W  hat  the  result 
of  His  inquiry  was  appears  in  His  teaching.  The 
most  general  and  important  item  in  that  result 
was  the  discovery  of  the  presen/'e  and  activity  of 
God  in  the  established  order  of  organic  ana  in- 
organic existence.  To  His  mind  God  was  im- 
manent and  operative  in  nature ;  and  it  is  in  the 
same  view  of  the  relation  of  God  to  the  physical 
order  of  the  Universe  that  modem  Theism  and 
Philosophy  have  begun  to  rest.    That  such  was 


indeed  His  view  appears  from  His  own  utterances 
on  the  relation  of  God  to  the  order  of  things 
physical ;  which  show  that  nothing  was  further 
from  His  mind  than  the  reckless  idea  in  which 
God  is  conceived  as  existing  only  in  a  relation  of 
externality  to  this  order  and  as  acting  ujjon  it 
from  without.  When,  for  instance.  He  saw  the 
sun  rise  and  rain  fall,  and  pondered  on  the  exten- 
sive and  complicated  orderly  system  of  physical 
means  and  ends  to  which  sunrise  and  rainfall 
belong.  He  perceived  in  these  occurrences  mani- 
festations ot  the  immediate  activity  of  God  (Mt 
5^),  and  He  was  too  unerring  a  thinker  not  to 
know  that  God's  will  and  therefore  God  Himself 
must  be  immanent  in  the  established  system  of 
things  in  which  He  conceived  the  Divine  activity 
as  displayed.  Nor  is  there  any  real  collision  here 
between  Christ  and  modem  science  in  regard  to 
the  system  of  activity  to  which  sunrise  and  rainfaJl 
are  aue.  When  He  said,  'Your  Father  which  is 
in  heaven  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  .  .  .  and  sendeth 
rain,'  He  used  words  which  are  absolutely  con- 
sistent with  the  strictest  scientific  ideas  of  the 
natural  forces  and  laws  by  which  the  same  events 
in  the  physical  order  of  things  are  now  explained. 
For  if  tne  scientist  is  able  to  explain,  and  rigiit,  from 
his  own  point  of  view,  in  explaining  these  events 
by  the  action  of  physical  forces  and  the  laws  of 
tneir  operation,  this  explanation  does  not  account 
for  the  existence  of  these  forces  themselves,  for 
their  persistence,  for  the  perfectly  and  constantly 
regulated  mode  in  which  their  respective  forms  of 
activity  are  manifested,  or  for  the  originating  cause 
of  the  complicated  and  exquisite  adjustment  of 
these  forces  and  their  activities  to  the  ends  they 
serve.  For  these  things  there  is  only  one  satisfac- 
tory explanation,  and  that  is  the  immanent  and 
immediate  activity  of  €rod.  And  Science  and 
Philosophy  have  oeen  rapidly  becoming  aware 
that  no  better  explanation  is  likely  ever  to  be 
found. 

But,  further,  for  Christ  the  revelation  of  God  and 
His  activity  in  the  physical  order  of  the  world 
possessed  a  moral  significance.  God  as  a  Moral 
Being— and  because  as  such  He  is  perfect — can 
never  act  unless  morally,  even  in  the  system  of 
things  physical.  This  truth  restated  the  whole 
of  our  Lord's  conception  of  God's  relation  to  this 
order,  and  of  His  ways  of  administering  its  pro- 
visions. And  therefore  it  is  that  He  saw  in 
such  physical  events  as  sunrise  and  rainfall 
manifestations  of  God's  beneficence  and  magna- 
nimity. He  '  maketh  His  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil 
and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  ju^t  and 
on  the  unjust ' !  These  words  are  a  striking  revela- 
tion of  the  perfectly  fresh,  intelligent,  discerning 
eyes  with  which  Christ  looked  upon  the  physicid 
order  of  things,  and  contemplated  God  and  His 
activity  as  therein  manifested!  This  appears  when 
three  things  are  noted.  — (1)  There  is  only  one 
established  physical  order  of  things.  (2)  This 
order  is  constituted  throughout  on  one  and  the 
same  homogeneous  plan,  and  it  is  necessarily 
regulated  accordingly.  (3)  Therefore  it  is  im- 
poanible  for  this  order  to  be  so  administere<I  as  to 
make  distinctions  of  any  kind  in  the  distribution 
of  its  provisions  among  men.  Here  distinctions 
cannot  be  made  even  between  the  evil  and  the 
good,  between  the  just  and  the  unjust.  Therefore 
as  the  Author  and  the  Administrator  of  this 
system  of  things  God  makes  no  such  distinctions. 
Within  this  spnere  of  the  relations  between  God 
and  men,  the  good  and  the  evil,  the  just  and  the 
unjust,  are  the  same  to  Him.  His  impartiality 
to  both  sort«  of  men  is  as  absolute  and  universal 
as  the  rising  of  the  sun  and  the  falling  of  rain. 
And  Crod  Himself  has  so  ordered  the  physical 
universe  that  it  should  be  so,  and  that  it  cannot 
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be  otherwise.  And,  so  far  as  any  one  can  sa^, 
Christ  w&B  the  first  to  notice  and  fully  to  appreci- 
ate the  true  meaning  of  these  obvious  but  vastly 
important  facts.  In  sunrise  and  rainfall  He  saw 
nothing  but  instances  of  the  manifestation  of 
the  loving-kindness  of  God  to  all  men,  good  and 
evil  alike,  and  of  His  magnanimity  towards  evil 
and  unjust  men.  For  it  was  one  of  Christ's 
governing  ideas  as  a  Teacher  that  God  did  not 
need  to  punish  evil  and  unjust  men  for  their  sin  by 
withholding  from  them  any  of  the  beneficent  pro- 
visions of  the  physical  order  of  things.  He  knew 
and  taught  in  effect  that  it  is  with  the  moral  order 
of  things  and  God's  unerring  and  all-sufficient  ad- 
ministration of  it,  as  the  moral  Governor  of  the 
world,  that  evil  and  unjust  men  have  to  reckon ; 
and  therefore,  in  the  exercise  of  the  magnanimity 
alike  of  His  love  and  of  His  justice,  God  dispenses 
to  them,  in  common  with  good  and  just  men,  a  full 
and  free  share  of  His  sunshine  and  rain.  So  Christ 
understood  this  matter  (cf.  MtS^i*  ll»-»  Jn  Q^s-" 
with  Mt  5«). 

2.  Bat,  further,  these  views  that  Christ  held 
as  to  the  physical  order  of  the  world  suggest  the 
inference  that  He  must  have  looked  upon  this 
system  as  an  order  of  law.  That  He  did  so  regard 
it  is  evident  from  His  teaching,  when  the  latter  is 
carefully  and  fairly  examinea  from  this  point  of 
view.  The  term  '  law,'  as  defined  by  science,  is  of 
modem  origin,  and  therefore  it  b  never  employed 
in  this  sense  in  the  Grospels.  But  the  Gospels  are 
rich  in  recognitions  of  a  large  variety  of  those  facts 
for  which  the  term  *law,'  as  scientifically  under- 
stood, stands ;  and  recognition  of  these  facts  was 
made  by  Christ  HimselfT  The  modern  conception 
of  the  order  of  things  physical,  which  the  term 
*  law '  is  employed  to  denote,  is,  that  it  is  an  order 
in  which  perfect  constancy  and  regularity  reign 
universally  and  persistently,  and  that  even  in  the 
case  of  ito  minutest  phenomena  and  its  subtlest 
processes.  Did  Christ,  then,  perceive  and  acknow- 
ledge the  great  features  of  the  physical  order  on 
which  this  conception  is  founded  ?  He  did.  In  all 
its  essential  forces  and  laws  the  physical  order  wa.s 
the  same  in  His  time  as  it  is  to-day.  Science  has 
not  created  any  of  the  forces  or  laws  in  question  ; 
it  has  only  discovered  and  formulate  them. 
Moreover,  it  is  evident  that  Christ's  observations 
and  His  reflexions  on  nature  were  prompted  and 
controlled  rather  by  religious  than  by  scientific 
motives  or  reasons.  It  is  to  be  admitted,  again, 
that  He  never  made  the  physical  order  of  things  a 
direct  subject  of  teaching,  but  always  made  it  sub- 
servient to  the  religious  or  moral  ends  He  had  in 
view.  Still  He  was  deeply  convinced  of  the  con- 
stancy and  regularity  of  the  physical  system  of 
existence  in  tlie  midst  of  which  He  lived  and 
taught,  and  on  which  He  depended  {e.g.  Mt  718-20, 
Mk  4^*-).  That  it  was  so  is  evinced  by  the  follow- 
ing facts : — ( 1 )  A  large  proportion  of  His  teaching 
was  based  on  the  principle  of  comparison.  (2) 
The  most  of  His  comparisons  were  indications  of 
resemblances  between  the  things  of  the  physical 
order  of  the  world  and  the  things  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Grod,  which  are  in  reality  the  things  of  the 
moral  order  of  the  world,  considered  as  an  order  in 
which  the  will  and  purpose  of  God  are  coming 
to  realization  in  the  moral  relations  of  God  to 
men  and  of  men  to  Him  and  to  one  another  in 
Christ.  (3)  In  His  comparisons  it  was  His  custom 
to  lay  conspicuous  emphasis  on  those  phenomena 
of  the  physical  order  of  things  in  which  the 
constancy  and  regularity  of  this  order  are  pro- 
minent. (4)  His  manifest  reasons  for  doing  so 
were  such  as  these — His  whole  conception  of  tlie 
Kingdom  of  God  implies  that  He  regarded  it  as  an 
order  of  perfect  moral  constancy  and  regularity, 
i.e.  as  an  order  of  moral  law.     But  few,  if  indeed 


any,  of  His  hearers  had  any  idea  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  as  being  such  an  order.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  they  were  familiar  with  many  of 
the  phenomena  of  constancy  and  regularity  in  the 
physical  order  of  things.  Therefore  His  object 
m  calling  the  attention  of  His  hearers  to  these 
phenomena  was  to  lead  their  minds  up  from  the 
things  of  sense  to  the  things  of  faith,  and  thereby 
to  convey  to  them  the  conception,  and  to  awaken 
in  them  the  conviction,  that  the  things  of  the  moral 
order  of  the  world,  like  the  order  of  tnings  revealed 
to  their  sense-perception,  were  things  that  had 
real  existence,  things  that  were  indeed  founded  in 
moral  principles  of  absolute  constancy  and  regu- 
larity, and  tnings  therefore  to  be  relied  upon  with 
the  utmost  confidence.  (5)  These  considerations, 
then,  all  imply  that  the  physical  order  of  things 
from  which  our  Lord  drew  His  comparisons  must 
have  been  regarded  by  Him  as  a  system  of  order, 
a  system  in  which  constancy,  regularity,  law  reigns. 
The  whole  principle  of  comparison  as  thus  ex- 
plained is  applied,  e.g.,  in  Mt  7i*-*>. 

3.  But  the  physical  order  of  the  world  was  re- 
garded by  our  Lord  as  also  a  sphere  of  Providential 
administration  {e.g.  Mt  5«-^  6^",  Lk  12*-7).  It  is 
important  to  note  the  fact  that  all  His  allusions  to 
this  branch  of  the  subject  here  considered,  imply 
that  He  conceived  of  the  Divine  providence  as 
exercised  within  the  boundaries  of  the  physical 
system  of  things.  This  system  is,  so  to  speak,  the 
machinery  employed  by  God  in  all  the  various 
manifestations  of  His  providential  care.  But 
if  this  system  is  an  order  of  physical  constancy 
or  law,  all  the  exercises  of  the  Divine  provi- 
dence must  be  regulated  by  this  fact.  So  Christ's 
teaching  represents  it  as  being.  He  never  spoke 
of  providence  as  in  efl'ect  a  system  of  Divine  ac- 
tivities in  which  Grod,  interposing  in  the  interests 
of  the  objects  of  His  care,  either  ignored  the 
established  order  of  physical  existence  or  made 
breaches  in  its  established  arrangements.  All  the 
ways  in  which  He  saw  the  providential  activities 
of  God  manifested  in  care  for  HLs  creatures  were 
ways  in  which  the  established  orderliness  of  the 
physical  world  came  into  effect,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  rising  of  the  sun  and  the  falling  of  rain. 
That  is  to  say,  in  Christ's  view  the  physical  order 
of  the  world  is  constituted  on  a  providential  plan, 
in  which  a  perfectly  arranged  and  regulated  system 
of  means  is  adjusted  to  serve  the  beneficent  ends 
contemplated  by  God. 

What  Christ's  ideas  were  of  the  leading  features 
of  the  administration  of  this  system  is  suggested 
by  those  passages  of  His  teaching  to  which  atten- 
tion has  been  called.  He  believed  the  providential 
activities  of  God  to  be  at  once  universal  and  par- 
ticular, and  this  belief  is  in  accordance  with  the 
nature  of  things.  He  believed  also  that  God's 
providential  activities  are  not  only  immanent  and 
immediate,  but  persistent.  They  are  as  unslumber- 
ing  and  restless  as  the  physical  energies  or  forces 
in  the  activities  and  effects  of  which  they  an? 
manifested.  He  believed,  moreover,  that  God's 
providential  interest  and  care  extended  even  to 
oirds  and  flowers  as  well  as  to  human  beings  ;  and 
this  belief,  also,  is  justified  by  the  necessities  and 
arrangements  of  the  physical  order  of  things  to 
which  they  as  living  beings  in  common  with  men 
))elong.  For  they,  as  living  beings,  have  each 
physical  needs  according  to  their  own  respective 
natures  and  places  and  destinies  in  nature  ;  and 
therefore  it  was  not  unworthy  of  Christ  to  form 
and  take  delight  in  the  conviction  that  their 
Creator  was  providentially  faithful  to  thein. 

But  withal,  it  remains  to  be  added  here,  that 
Christ  lielieved  that  human  beings  liave  a  higher 
value  for  God  as  tlie  God  of  providence  than  tlie 
birds  of  the  air.     And  this  is  why.     The  birds  of 
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the  air  have  no  place,  or  t€isk,  or  destiny  in  the 
moral  order  of  the  Universe.  But  it  is  otherwise 
with  men.  They  are  endowed  with  a  moral  nature ; 
their  life  is  a  moral  vocation ;  they  have  a  moral 
destiny  to  shape  in  co-operation  with  Crod.  And 
this  explains  and  manifests  the  perfect  wisdom  of 
Christ  as  a  teacher,  in  including  all  men  within, 
and  in  excluding  all  other  living  creatures  on  the 
earth  from,  the  morcU  (government  of  God  and  its 
system  of  administration.  He  constantly  paid 
truthful  and  perfectly  wise  respect  to  these  two 

g*eat  facts  in  His  teaching: — (1)  The  fact  that 
od  is  ever  and  always  providentially  and  actively 
related  to  men  as  physical  beings,  having  physical 
necessities  and  requirements  in  their  life  ;  and  (2) 
the  fact  that  He  is  ever  and  always  govemmentally 
and  actively  related  to  them  as  moral  beings, 
having  moral  necessities  and  requirements  and 
responsibilities  in  their  life  (e.g,  Mt  1 1^).  This  dis- 
tinction between  the  providential  and  the  govern- 
mental activities  of  God,  in  His  relation  to  men 
and  in  His  ways  with  them,  has  a  determinative 
place  in  the  truth  taught  in  the  Gospels. 

4.  Finally,  all  Christ's  allusions  to  the  physical 
order  of  the  world  present  a  deep  religious  com- 
plexion. He  saw  in  this  order,  and  in  the  relations 
netween  God  and  men  as  therein  revealed,  con- 
ditions and  opportunities  provided  for  the  mani- 
festation of  pure  and  high  forms  of  relijpous  life. 
Men  are  dependent  on  the  beneficent  ministrations 
of  the  Divine  providence.  As  moral  beings  it  is 
their  duty  to  recognize  this  f  sUit,  to  pay  due  respect 
to  it,  and  to  cherish  and  manifest  gratitude  to  Grod 
for  all  the  various  forms  of  His  providential  loving- 
kindness  and  faithfulness.  Within  the  domain  of 
Providence,  moreover,  reasons  constantly  exist  and 
occasions  are  ever  arising  for  men  to  exercise  trust 
in  Grod.  Here  also  as  well  as  in  their  own  hearts 
men  may  find  the  presence  of  God  in  their  life. 
And  here  they  are  summoned  to  imitate  the  ways 
of  God's  providential  beneficence.  In  all  these 
various  ways  Christ  related  His  religion  to  the 
physical  order  of  the  world  and  its  providential 
administration.  His  Sermon  on  the  Mount  shows 
that  He  wished  and  intended  them  all  to  have  an 
essential  place  in  the  life  of  every  one  of  His 
disciples.  And  in  His  own  life  they  were  all  fully 
observed  and  manifested.  See,  further.  Nature, 
Providenc?e. 
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SpirittuU  World;  Mozley,  UnivenUy  Sermont,  pp.  122-144; 
Sxpontor  n.  vii.  [1884]  103,  iii.  ii.  [1886]  224. 

W.  D.  Thomson. 

PHTSIGIAN. — 1.  LukCy  the  physician. — It  is  a 
fact  of  special  importance,  in  reference  to  Christ's 
miracles  of  healing,  that  one  of  the  four  Evangelists 
was  himself  a  physician  (Col  4").  Traces  of  this 
fact  appear  in  his  Gospel  (ct.  8*»  ||  Mk  5*),  and  still 
more  in  Acts  (cf.  Hobart,  Medical  Lang,  of  St. 
Luke).  His  training  would  probably  be  Gentile 
(Col  4J»- 1*,  cf.  Ens.  llE  iii.  4),  and  lus  medicines, 
like  Gentile  food,  would  be  unclean  in  Jewish 
eyes.    See,  further,  art.  Luke. 

2.  Jewish  physicians. — Priests  were  inspectors 
of  leprosy  (Mt  8*,  Lk  17"),  but  they  were  not  the 
regular  physicians,  (a)  The  physicians  whom  a 
sunerer  nfui  consulted  before  she  was  healed  by 
Christ  are  alluded  to  in  one  case  (Mk  ^  \\  Lk  8*»). 
Elsewhere  physicians  are  mentioned  in  proverbial 
sayings  only  (Mt  9"  II  Mk  2}\  Lk  6»»  4=») :  there  is 
no  censure  of  them  in  Christ's  words,  on  the  con- 
trarjr  He  implies  that  the  sick  should  resort  to  the 
physician ;  but  Mk  5*  probably  gives  a  fair  im- 
pression of  their  general  value.  (6)  Keferences 
to  remedies  are  few :  e.g.  9,  lotion  (Lk  10^),  an 
anodyne  (Mk  15"),  botd,  we  may  assume,  cus- 
tomary amongst   Jews,  but   in  neither  of  these 


cases  adminbtered  by  them ;  ojierations  (circum- 
cision, Lk  1*  etc.;  castration,  Mt  19").  The 
language  of  Mt  IS^'*  ||  speaks  of  mutilation  rather 
than  of  surgical  amputation.  Superstitious  cures 
were  much  sought ;  cf.  the  addition  to  Jn  5*,  which 
Westcott  (ad  loc.)  describes  as  'a  very  early 
note  added  while  the  Jewish  tradition  was  stiU 
fresh.'  (c)  A  special  defect  of  Jewish  medical 
science  was  the  want  of  anatomy,  necessarily  in- 
volved in  the  ceremonial  uncleanness  of  contact 
with  the  dead  (cf.  Mt  23^),  i.e.  (as  explained  in 
Jewish  Encye.  art.  '  Medicine ')  contact  with  a 
complete  corpse,  or  an  'anatomical  unit'  (a  bone 
covered  with  its  soft  parts),  or  a  collection  of  bones 
equal  in  bulk  or  number  to  more  than  half  a 
skeleton.  An '  illustration  of  this  want  may  be 
seen  in  the  fact  that  a  young  criminal's  corpse  was 
dissipated  by  long  boilmg,  m  order  that  the  bones 
of  the  skeleton  might  be  counted  {ib.).  The  in- 
spection of  the  bodies  of  animals  slaughtered  for 
sacrifice  or  food  could  be  no  real  compensation  for 
this  want. 

8.  Christy  the  great  Physician. — Such  a  title  is 
not  found  in  the  Gospels,  but  is  at  least  suggested 
by  Lk  4»  &^  ||  JS**.  [The  word  l&ofjuai  is  used  (liter- 
aUy)  20  times  in  NT,  and  always,  except  in  Ac  28^, 
directly  of  Christ].  Indeed,  the  word  'Saviour* 
implies  it  (Mt  9"'')-  The  following  points  are  ob- 
servable in  Christ's  healings : — (a)  Variety :  blind- 
ness (Mt  9^"^  W^-  II,  Mk  8^»-,  Jn  9),  deafness  (Mk 
7"*),  palsy  (Mt  9^*  11),  withered  hand  (12»'- 1|),  issue 
(9»||),  dropsy  (Lk  14^*),  fever  (Mt  8"*  II),  leprosy 
(S^ff-  II  Lk  17"*),  wound  (22«>*),  possession  (Mt  82»-||, 
Mk  l**"^  It  etc. ) ;  (6)  purpose  :  not  merely  works  of 
mercy  (Mk  3*,  Jn  10*^),  but  also  *  signs '  ( Jn  4*«  etc.), 
parables  of  a  spiritual  healing  (Lk  6**-  '"•,  Jn  9**- ") ; 
(c)  universality :  without  price  (Mt  10*,  ct.  Mk  5"), 
without  exception  (Mt  11»,  Mk  l^  7*^,  Jn  9*»),  with- 
out fail  (ct.  Mk  5*"^  9'*);  {d)  conditions:  (i.)  on 
Christ's  part, — the  (Divine)  will  (Mt  8') ;  in  some 
cases  is  added  the  (human)  prayer  (Mk  9®,  Jn  11**) ; 
(ii. )  on  the  sick  one's  or  the  petitioner's  part, — faith 
(Mt  8"  92-  «• »  15«  etc.)  and  (though  seldom  requir- 
ing mention)  desire  or  will  (Jn  5' ;  Lk  22*^*  is  alto- 
gether exceptional);  (e)  preliminaries :  (i.)  ordi- 
narily an  application,  either  personal  (Lk  5"  17*' 
18^*)  or  intercessory— with  (Mk  2?  7"  9")  or  without 
(Mt  8",  Mk  7**-,  Jn  4*'*)  the  presence  of  the  suf- 
ferer; (ii.)  often  no  application  preceded  (Mk  5*, 
Lk  13»«  22»*— and  so  always  in  Jn.,  e.g.  5^^-  [11"]) ; 
(/)  performance :  usually  immediate  (Mt  8**-,  Mk 
5^),  sometimes  delayed  {1^''  9***),  rarely  a  gradual 
process  (8''*') ;  (g)  accompaniments :  a  word  (Mt 
gs.  18  12*'),  never  otherwise  in  the  case  of  possession 
(8i«;n),  a  touch  (8»  9»8'»-»  Mk  5»  6*),  a  symbolic 
action  (Mk  7®,  Jn  9*'') ;  {h)  scqttel :  an  assurance 
(Mk  5^*,  Lk  17*»  18«),  a  command  (Mt  8*  9«,  Mk 
5^^  ^),  a  warning  (Jn  5").  See  also  artt.  Cures, 
Disease. 

LirKRATTKB. — In  addition  to  the  ordinary  books  of  reference 
and  thoee  already  mentioned,  the  following  touch  the  subject : 
Ebstein.  Die  Medizin  im  NT  und  im  Talm.,  Stuttgart,  1903 ; 
Bennett,  Dtseaeen  of  the  Bible;  Trench,  Miraelen.  See  also 
C.  H.  Spurgeon,  The  Meaiah,  483. 

F.  S.  Ranken. 
PIECE  OP  SILVER See  Money,  p.  200*. 

PIGEON.— See  Animals,  vol.  i.  p.  65**,  and  Dove. 

PILATE. — Pilate's  first  name,  that  by  which  he 
would  be  known  in  his  own  hoiisehoW,  has  not 
been  recorded ;  we  know  only  his  second  name 
*  Pontius,'  and  his  third  'Pilatus.'  Pontius  may 
be  derived  from  pons  ('  bridge '),  or  be  cognate  Mith 
iriirre  (* five') ;  and  Pilatus  meant,  no  doubt,  origin- 
ally, *  armed  with  the  pike '  (of  the  Roman  legion- 
ary) ;  but  we  are  no  nearer  his  origin.  We  know 
notliing  of  his  parents,  his  birthplace,  or  the  date 
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of  his  birth.  He  was  a  Roman  citizen,  and  was 
bom  probably  in  Italy.  From  the  position  which 
he  afterwar(&  occupied,  it  \a  certain  that  he  be- 
longed in  manhood  to  the  middle  or  equestrian 
class  in  the  community ;  but  whether  by  favour  of 
the  Emperor  or  bv  birth  is  unknown.  Admission 
to  this  class  could  be  obtained  only  by  those  who 
possessed  400,000  sesterces  (equivalent  to  about 
£3000  of  our  money,  but  with  much  greater  pur- 
chasing power).  The  question  whether  he  in- 
herited tnis  property  qualification  or  not  cannot 
be  answered. 

In  order  to  reach  the  position  of  procurator  of 
the  Roman  province  of  Judtea,  he  must  have  passed 
through  a  course  of  earlier  appointments  open  to 
his  oraer.  He  must  have  had  considerable  military 
experience,  and  have  held  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
ing appointments  :  prefecture  (or  tribunate)  of  an 
auxikary  cohort,  or  a  legionary  tribunate  of  the 
second  class  (those  of  the  first  being  open  only 
to  the  senatorial  order),  or  the  preiecture  of  a 
wing  {cUa)  of  cavalry  (Cagnat,  Cours  cT^pig,  Lat.^ 
p.  109  ff.).  The  earliest  age  at  which  one  could 
oecome  a  procurator  was  between  twenty-seven 
and  thirty  years.  These  procuratorships  differed 
in  standing  (see  Procurator),  and  that  of  a 
province  like  Judfiea  was  not  the  highest.  Further 
promotion  was  open  to  one  who  did  well  in  that 
position.  The  date  of  the  birth  of  Pilate  cannot 
nave  been  later  than  about  B.C.  4-1.  In  Mt27*' 
he  appears  as  married,  but  whether  he  left  any 
descendants  or  not  is  uncertain. 

In  A.D.  26,  Pilate  was  appointed  by  the  Emperor 
Tiberius  procurator  of  the  province  of  Judsea. 
This  province  comprised  the  former  kingdom  of 
Archelaus,  —  rougmy  Samaria  and  the  territory 
south  of  it  to  Gaza  and  the  Dead  Sea, — and  the 
procurator's  duties  were  both  administrative  and 
military.  He  was  in  a  position  of  subordination 
to  the  governor  of  the  province  of  Syria,  but  the 
exact  nature  of  the  subordination  is  not  known. 
For  all  practical  purposes  his  rule  over  all  in  the 
province,  except  Roman  citizens,  was  absolute. 
At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in 
this,  as  in  other  provinces,  certain  communities 
were  permitted  a  large  measure  of  self-government 
— one  of  the  secrets  of  Rome's  success  aa  a  world- 
power.  Thus  in  Jerusalem  the  Sanhedrin  retained 
many  judicial  functions ;  death  sentences,  however, 
had  to  be  confirmed  by  the  governor,  and  were 
carried  out  under  his  supervision  (Jn  18'* ;  Jos. 
^n^.  XX.  ix.  1,  BJ  II.  viii.  1).  The  religious  and 
political  zeal  of  the  various  sections  of  the  popula- 
tion made  the  task  of  governing  the  province  one 
of  extreme  difficulty,  requiring  statesmanlike  gifts 
of  no  ordinary  quality. 

We  derive  most  of  our  knowledge  of  Pilate's  rule 
from  Josephus,  from  whom  the  following  incident  is 
repeated,  to  illustrate  the  statement  above  made. 
The  Jewish  prejudice  against  images  of  gods  was 
incomprehensible  to  the  other  ancient  peoples ;  but 
their  attitude  was  officially  respecteil  by  the 
Romans,  whose  practice  it  was  to  refrain  from 
introduciofj  such  into  the  Jews'  country.  They 
carried  their  conciliatory  jx)licy  so  far  as  to  remove 
the  figures  of  the  god-emi>eror  from  those  military 
standards  which  bore  them.  In  contravention  of 
this  custom,  Pilate  caused  the  standards  with  their 
usual  decoration  to  be  carried  by  night  into  Jeru- 
salem. The  people  pleaded  with  him  to  remove 
the  objectionaole  images,  but  he  remained  obdurate, 
and  eventually  ordered  his  soldiers  to  surround  the 
crowd  and  put  them  to  death  if  they  persisted. 
This  threat  bad  no  terror  for  men  M'hose  religious 
frenzy  was  worked  up  to  the  highest  pitch,  and 
Pilate  had  to  yield,  for  it  was  im])ossible  to 
massacre  so  many.  His  action  in  this  matter 
showed  want  of  tact,  hot  temper,  and  weakness ; 


and  as  the  occurrence  took  place  early  in  his  period 
of  government,  it  was  an  evil  augury  for  his  rule 
{Ant,  XVIII.  iii  1).  On  another  occasion  he  used 
money  from  the  Temple-treasury  for  the  building  of 
an  aqueduct,  and  broke  up  the  not  which  threatened 
by  introducing  disguised  soldiers  into  the  crowd 
{Ant.  XVIII.  ill.  2).  Lk  13*  is  the  only  authority 
for  the  mention  of  the  Galilaeans  whose  olood  Pilate 
*  mixed  with  their  sacrifices.'  The  cause  of  his 
action  was  doubtless  some  riot.  Pilate  is  repre- 
sented in  the  worst  possible  light  by  a  passage  in 
Philo,  which  is  put  into  the  mouth  oi  Agrippa 
{Legatio  ad  Gaium,  38). — 

[The  Jews'  threat  to  oommunicate  with  Tiberius] '  exasperated 
Pilate  to  the  greatest  possible  deg^ree,  as  he  feared  lest  they 
might  go  on  an  embassy  to  the  f&peror,  and  might  impeach 
him  with  re8i>ect  to  other  particulars  of  his  government— his 
corruptions,  his  acts  of  insolence,  his  rapine,  and  his  habit  of 
insulung  people,  his  cruelty,  and  his  continual  murders  of  people 
untried  and  uncondemned,  and  his  never-endmg,  gratuitous, 
and  most  grievous  inhumanity.' 

We  do  not  need  to  go  bevond  the  Gospel  narra- 
tives, and  the  fact  uiat  he  was  retained  in  his 
position  for  ten  years  by  Tiberius,  to  realize  that 
this  picture  is  grossly  overdrawn. 

For  our  knowledge  of  the  part  Pilate  played  in 
the  trial  of  Jesus  we  are  dependent  on  all  four 
canonical  Grospels.  As  it  may  be  assumed  that 
Mark's  narrative  is  the  oldest,  we  shall  take  it 
first,  then  proceed  to  Matthew's  and  Luke's,  which 
are  probably  almost  contemporaneous  with  one 
another,  and,  lastly,  we  shall  draw  on  the  Fourth 
Groepel. 

(1)  According  to  Mark  (14®),  the  chief  priests  and 
scribes  and  elders,  after  Jesus  had  been  brought 
from  Gethsemane,  led  Him  away  to  the  hi^  priest, 
in  whose  residence  they  all  assembled.  This  was 
an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrin.  The 
Court  sought  evidence  which  would  lead  to  the 
death  of  Jesus,  but  failed  to  find  any  that  was  reli- 
able. Such  evidence  as  they  had  was  false  and 
conflicting.  Jesus'  statement  about  the  Temple 
was  repeated  and  misconstrued.  Then  the  high 
priest  elicited  from  Him  a  declaration  that  He  wa.s 
the  Messiali.  This  statement  was  decided  to  be 
blasphemy,  and  as  a  result  He  was  judged  worthy 
of  death  (Lv  24*').  After  the  verdict  He  was  sub- 
lected  to  every  insult.  The  death  sentence  had  by 
law  to  be  confirmed  by  Pilate  before  it  could  be 
carried  out.  In  their  eagerness  they  lost  no  time 
in  bringing  Him  before  Pilate's  tribunal  (15').  The 
question  was  put  by  Pilate,  *  Art  thou  the  king  of 
tiie  Jews  ? ' ;  to  which  Jesus  answered,  *  TIiou 
sayest '  ( v.^).  The  chief  priests,  being  permitted  by 
Pilate  to  make  their  charges,  brought  many  ajjainst 
Him  ;  the  accused,  on  being  asked  by  Pilate  if  He 
had  anything  to  say,  was  silent,  and  ca-used  His 
judge  to  wonder.  It  happened  that  the  feast  of 
the  Passover  was  at  hand,  and  on  such  an  occasion 
it  was  the  custom  to  release  a  prisoner.  The  crowd 
which  stood  around  called  for  the  release  of  a 
certain  Barabbas,  a  robber  and  murderer.     Pilate 

E reposed  instead  to  release  Jesus,  knowing  that 
atred  had  been  the  motive  of  the  high  priests  in 
handing  Him  over.  The  chief  priests  instigated  the 
crowd  to  beg  for  Barabbas.  Pilate  then  asked 
what  they  wished  to  be  done  with  *  the  king  of  the 
Jews,'  and  they  said,  *Cnicif>'^  him.'  On  being 
asked  by  Pilate  what  evil  He  had  done,  their  only 
answer  was  to  repeat  the  ci*}- .  Pilate,  being  anxious 
to  please  the  crowd,  Ratified  Iwth  their  requests. 
Such  is  Mark's  narrative  of  the  trial,  baldly  stated. 
It  is  so  very  brief  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
other  Evangelists  have  been  able  to  add  to  it. 
Mark  has  nothing  further  to  say  about  Pilat« 
except  to  tell  that  .Jose])h  of  Arimatha*a  bogged 
and  obtained  from  him  the  body  of  Jesus  (15**^). 

(2)  Matthew  makes  only  two  additions  of  any 
importance  to  this  narrative.     One  is  the  warning 
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message  sent  to  Pilate,  when  seated  on  the  tri- 
bunal, by  his  wife  (27**).  The  character  of  the 
incident  stamps  it  as  a  reliable  tradition.  The 
second  is  Pilate's  washing  of  his  hands  after  he 
had  acquiesced  in  the  dedsion  of  the  Jews  and  the 
wishes  of  the  mob,  and  Ms  proclamation  of  Ms 
innocence,  followed  by  the  Jews'  invocation  of  the 
curse  upon  themselves  and  their  children.  At  a 
later  stage  in  the  narrative,  Matthew  alone  (27*^') 
gives  the  incident  of  the  deputation  to  Pilate  with 
the  request  for  permission  to  seal  the  tomb,  and  the 
grafting  of  that  permission. 

(3)  Luke^  at  the  beginning  of  the  accusation 
before  Pilate,  mentions  the  ch^ge  (23') :  'We  found 
tMs  man  perverting  our  nation,  and  forbidding  to 
give  tribute  to  Caew,  and  saying  that  he  Mmself 
was  an  anointed  king.'  The  first  part  of  this 
charge  is  directly  contrary  to  the  truth  (Mk  12^^= 
Mt  22°=Lk  2(P).  It  is  Lk.  also  who  mentions 
(^^^)  that  when  Pilate  learned  that  Jesus  was  a 
Galilsean  he  sent  Him  to  Herod,  tetrarch  of  Galilee, 
to  whose  jurisdiction  He  belonged.  Herod  could 
elicit  no  answer  from  Jesus,  ana  sent  Him  back  to 
Pilate.  TMs  exchange  of  courtesy  led  to  a  renewal 
of  the  friendsMp  between  Pilate  and  Herod,  which 
had  been  interrupted  for  some  reason  or  other.  On 
the  return  of  Jesus,  Pilate  is  represented  as  pro- 
claiming  His  innocence  and  connrming  it  by  the 
dedsion  of  Herod. 

(4)  The  Fourth  Gospel  makes  the  following  con- 
tributions to  the  story.  The  informal  questioning 
by  Annas  (18^''^)  is  special  to  Jn.,  wMch  gives  also 
(IS**"")  a  much  longer  conversation  between  Jesus 
and  PUate  than  the  others,  in  which  Jesus  explains 
the  nature  of  His  Kingdom.  It  is  ouite  certain  that 
Pilate  realized  that  Jesus'  Kingdom  was  not  an 
ordinary  kingdom,  else  his  conduct  of  the  case 
would  nave  been  entirely  di£ferent.  The  section 
19*""  contains  a  further  examination  of  Jesus,  and 
the  terrorizing  of  Pilate  by  the  Jews.  The  Johan- 
nine  account,  as  it  is  the  fullest,  is  also  the  best. 
It  explains  what  is  obscure  in  the  others,  and  brings 
the  whole  situation  before  us  with  startling  vivid- 
ness. John  makes  Pilate  the  author  of  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  cross,  and  mentions  his  repudiation  of 
the  Jewish  criticism  of  its  wording. 

The  situation  was  for  Pilate  an  extremely  diffi- 
cult one.  The  Jews  in  authority  were  determined 
that  Jesus  should  die.  Assassination  was  impos- 
sible, because  of  the  people.  They  were  therefore 
compelled  to  resort  to  tne  governor's  power.  In 
order  to  get  him  to  sign  the  warrant,  tney  had  to 
show  that  Jesus  had  committed  a  crime  worthy  of 
death.  Thev  had  to  select  a  charge  wMch  in  their 
opinion  would  leave  Pilate  no  option.  They  seized 
upon  that  of  treason,  a  charge  which  brought  death 
upon  some  of  the  most  influential  Roman  citizens 
during  that  period,  as  the  early  books  of  Tacitus' 
Anncus  show.  Pilate  examined  Jesus  on  this 
charge,  and  soon  found  that  this  was  no  case  of 
treason.  A  strong  man  mi^ht  have  defied  the 
provincials,  and  set  Jesus  at  hberty.  In  doing  so, 
be  would  have  risked  all  his  future  prospects, 
perhaps  his  own  life.  The  procurator  was  in 
reaUty  only  an  upper  servant  of  the  Emperor, 
and  as  such  coula  be  dismissed  and  ruined 
without  appeal.  The  Jews,  when  they  saw  that 
Roman  justice  might  win  and  Jesus  be  released, 
held  over  Pilate  the  threat  of  a  report  to  the 
Emperor  on  his  conduct.  Pilate,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  not  a  strong  man.  He  yielded,  though  he 
knew  the  accused  was  innocent.  It  most  be  re- 
membered that  Jesus  was  not  a  Roman  citizen, 
was,  in  fact,  in  the  eyes  of  a  Roman  officer,  merely 
a  subject,  a  slave,  a  chattel.  The  life  of  a  Roman 
citizen  was  precious,  that  of  a  mere  subject  worth- 
kfls.  That  Pilate  had  a  tender  enough  conscience 
or  a  sound  enough  idea  of  justice  to  try  to  save  tMs 


'slave,'  should  be  remembered  to  his  credit.  He 
was  not  of  the  stuff  of  wMch  heroes  are  made, 
though  doubtless  in  many  respects  a  competent 
governor. 

Little  is  known  of  Pilate's  later  history.  He 
used  armed  force  to  suppress  a  fanatical  movement 
in  Samaria,  wMch  does  not  appear  to  have  en- 
dangered the  Roman  supremacy  in  the  slightest 
(Jos.  Ant.  XVIII.  iv.  1).  ^  many  were  put  to  death 
that  the  Samaritans  appealed  to  Vitellius,  the  then 
governor  of  the  province  of  Syria.  The  governor 
ordered  Pilate  to  Rome,  to  appear  beu>re  the 
Emperor's  council.  Before  he  reach^  Rome, 
Tiberius  had  died.  The  result  of  this  no  doubt 
was  that  he  escaped  trial.  Of  his  further  career 
nothing  is  certainly  known,  but  legend  has  natur- 
ally not  neglected  one  of  the  most  interesting 
figures  of  NT  history.  In  the  Gospel  of  Peter, 
wnich  belongs  probaoly  to  the  middle  of  the  2nd 
cent.,  he  is  represented  in  a  very  favourable 
light;  the  author  shows  also  anti-Jewish  ten- 
dencies. As  the  fragment  of  this  Gkwpel  is  put 
together  almost  entirely  from  the  canoniciQ  Gospels, 
it  yields  in  interest  to  another  apocryphal  work — 
the  Acts  of  FUcUe,  In  the  2nd  cent,  the  Church 
began  to  busy  itself  with  its  own  history,  and  to 
build  up  a  defence  of  its  faith  and  practice  on  a 
historical  foundation.  The  person  of^  Pilate  was  a 
subject  of  special  interest,  and  was  pressed  into 
the  service  of  the  Church  as  a  valuable  witness  to 
the  truth  of  Christianity.  In  the  A cts  of  Filate  he  is 
acquitted  of  all  blame,  and  represented  as  in  the  end 
confessing  Jesus  to  be  the  Son  of  God  (ch.  46).  It 
was  widely  believed  in  ancient  times  that  an  official 
account  of  the  trial  of  Jesus  was  sent  by  Pilate  to 
the  Emperor  Tiberius  and  preserved  in  the  archives 
at  Rome.  It  is  not  impossible  that  such  a  report  was 
sent ;  but  this  at  least  we  can  say  with  certainty, 
there  is  no  real  evidence  of  its  existence  or  its  use 
to  be  found  in  any  apocryphal  writing.  Justin  in 
his  (first)  Apology  (chs.  35.  48)  refers  more  than 
once  to  the  Acts  under  Fontius  Filate,  The  Acts 
of  Filate  [Gospel  of  Nicodemus)  which  we  possess, 
however,  with  kindred  pieces,  is  not  of  earlier 
date  than  the  4th  or  5th  century.  Tertullian  in  his 
Apology  (ch.  21)  speaks  of  the  report  of  Pilate  to 
Tibenus  as  contamin^  an  account  of  the  miracles, 
condemnation,  crucifixion,  and  resurrection  of 
Jesus,  with  the  story  of  the  guard  at  the  grave. 
There  still  exists  in  various  ancient  works  (e.g. 
Acts  of  Feter  and  Paul)  a  so-called  Letter  of  Pilate 
to  Claudius  {or  Tiberius),  which,  though  possibly 
interpolated  at  a  later  date,  gives  an  impression 
of  real  antiauity,  and  is  no  doubt  the  document 
referred  to  by  Tertullian.  As  to  the  date  of  it 
nothing  can  oe  said,  except  that  it  is  older  than 
197  A.D.,  the  date  of  the  Apology  of  Tertullian  :  it 
was  probably  written  in  Greek  originally,  though 
it  is  extant  also  in  Latin.  Tertullian  says  (Apol.  5) 
that  Tiberius,  as  the  result  of  a  communication 
from  Palestine,  proposed  to  the  Roman  Senate  that 
Jesus  should  be  recognized  as  a  god,  but  that  the 
Senate  rejected  the  motion.  He  further  states  that 
the  Emperor  held  by  his  intention,  and  punished 
those  wno  accused  the  Christians.  All  tnis  must 
be  regarded  as  pure  legend. 

Tradition  has  it  that  Pilate  fell  on  evil  days  after 
the  death  of  Tiberius,  and  ultimately  committed 
suicide  (Euseb.  HE  ii.  7,  and  also  in  his  Chronicle). 
Another  account  has  it  that  he  was  beheaded  by 
Tiberius'  order,  but  that  he  repent^  before  his 
death.  His  wife  is  commonly  reported  to  have 
become  a  Christian,  on  the  strength,  no  doubt,  of 
the  warning  which  St.  Matthew  records  that  she 
gave  to  her  husband.  It  is  told  that  Pilate  appeared 
before  the  Emperor  to  stand  his  trial,  wearing  the 
tunic  of  Jesus,  and  that  this  tunic  acted  as  a  charm 
to  protect  him  from  the  anger  of  Ms  Imperial 
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master.  His  body  is  said  to  have  been  first  thrown 
into  the  Tiber,  but  the  evil  spirits  so  haunted  the 
spot  as  to  terrorize  the  populous  neighbourhood, 
and  it  was  conveyed  to  Vienne  in  the  South  of 
France  and  sunk  in  the  Rhone.  Here  also  the  evil 
spirits  proved  troublesome,  and  the  body  was  re- 
moved to  the  territory  of  Lausanne  in  Switzerland, 
where  it  was  sunk  and  walled  up  in  a  deep  pit  sur- 
rounded by  mountains.  The  best  known  legend 
connects  iteelf  with  that  country,  and  the  mountain 
still  known  as  Pilatus.  The  corpse  is  said  to  rest 
in  a  lake  on  the  mountain  side,  whence  it  comes 
forth  periodically  and  goes  through  the  act  of 
washing  its  hands.  The  Coptic  Church  reveres 
Pilate  as  a  saint  and  martyr  (June  25th). 

Literature.— The ''art.  'Pilate'  in  Hastings'  DB  contains  a 
very  full  biblic^^n^phy.  A  few  works  only  are  mentioned  here : 
G.  A.  Miiller,  Pontius  Pilatus  derfilnfU  Prokurator  von  Judda 
^tuttgart,  1888) ;  A.  Taylor  Innes,  Trial  of  Jesus  Christ :  a 
Legal  Monograph  (Edinburgh,  1890) ;  G.  Rosadi,  The  Trial  of 
Jesus  (London,  1005);  F.  W.  Robertson,  Serm.  1st  ser.  202  IT. ; 
Expositor,  II.  viU.  [1884]  107.  vi.  ii.  [1000]  60 ;  J.  a  Ughtfoot, 
Serm.  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral^  01 ;  W.  B.  Carpenter,  The  Son  cf 
Man,  33 ;  W.  H.  Simcox,  The  Cessation  qf  Prophecy,  287 ;  J.  H. 
Moulton,  Visions  o/5in,  185 ;  for  the  earlv  apocryptud  literature, 
see  R.  A.  Lipsius,  Die  Pilatus-Akten  krUiseh  untersueht  (1871) ; 
F.  C.  Conybcare,  *AcU  Pilati'  in  Stud.  BibL  et  Eecles.  voL  iv. 
pp.  59-132  (Oxford,  1806) ;  E.  Hennecke,  Neutest.  ApokryT^un, 
pp.  74-76  (Tubingen  and  Leipzig,  1004X  and  Uandmich  z,  neu- 
test. Apokr.  p.  143  ff.  (Tubingen  and  Leipzig,  1004). 

Alex.  Souter. 

PILGRIM. — 1.  Although  the  word  is  not  found 
in  the  Gospels,  the^  constantly  indicate  the  place 
of  the  annual  pil^iniaj^es  in  the  life  and  thought 
of  the  people.  There  is  always  an  air  of  move- 
ment over  the  scenes,  and  a  frequent  change  of 
setting  in  the  lives  of  the  men  and  women ;  they 
are  constantly  moving  to  and  fro  as  the  festivals 
come  round.  The  parents  of  Jesus  kept  this  cus- 
tom, and  at  the  age  of  twelve  Jesus  made  with  them 
HLs  first  (?)  pilgrimage  (Lk  2«-«).  In  the  Fourth 
(jospel  there  are  many  references  to  other  visits 
to  the  feasts  (Jn  2»»  5'  7"  lO*^  ll"- «).  No  mention 
Is  made  of  them  in  the  Synoptic  (jrospels;  but  it 
may  safely  be  assumed  that  Jesus  had  often  made 
the  journey  to  Jerusalem  >vith  the  caravans  of 
pil^ims  (cf.  Mt  23").  The  custom  explains  the 
rapidity  with  which  news  spread ;  the  name  of 
Jesus  had  become  a  familiar  word  in  such  places 
as  Jericho  on  the  main  route  (Lk  18"*  *).  The  last 
iournejr  to  Jerusalem  was  made  amon^  pilCTims. 
There  is  an  implied  contrast  where  it  is  said  that 
Jesus  went  in  silence  before  His  disciples ;  pilgrims 
marched  with  song  and  rejoicing  (Ps  42*),  but 
silence  and  fear  marked  the  disciples  (Mk  10**). 
The  multitudes  who  liailed  Jesus  as  He  entered 
Jerusalem  included  many  Galilrean  pilgrims,  not 
without  a  certain  local  pride  (Mt  21',  Jn  12"). 
The  rejection  of  Jesus  hy  the  Samaritan  village 
(Lk  17"* ")  was  due  to  their  knowledge  that  Jesus 
and  His  band,  though  taking  tlie  less  familiar  route, 
were  pilgrims  to  the  hated  Jerusalem  (Edersheim, 
Jesus  the  Messiah  [abridged  ed.  of  LT]^  p.  297). 
In  estimating  the  rapid  progress  of  the  Cliristian 
faith,  especially  amongst  the  Dispersion,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  many  strangers,  such  as  Simon  of 
Gyrene  (Lk  23'"*),  would  be  at  tlie  feast,  and  would 
carry  away  some  knowledge  to  prepare  their  minds 
for  the  Apostolic  message. 

2«  These  pilgrim  exi)eriences  illustrate  some  of 
the  words  of  Jesus.  The  disciple  must  travel 
through  the  world  with  heart  detached  and  his 
treasure  laid  up  in  heaven  (Lk  12*^,  Mt  6**).  His 
must  be  the  straitened  way,  not  the  broad  path 
(Mt  7") ;  to  follow  in  the  way  he  must  give  up  all 
(Mk  10^,  Mt  19®).  In  their  missionary  journeys  the 
disciples  have  the  equipment  and  the  mobifity  of 
pilgrims  (Mt  1(^  etc.).  The  would-be  disciple  must 
expect  to  be  homeless  (8*).  The  disciples  are  to 
be  sojourners  who  guard  against  the  dangers  of 
an  alien  world  from  which  they  must  be  detached 


(cf.  He  11",  IP  2",  where  the  word  *  pilgrim* 
[vapeiriiiitkoi]  is  used).  In  the  Fourth  Gospel  Jesus 
denies  (Jn  4^^)  that  the  annual  pilgrimage  will  be 
an  abiding  necessity.  £very>vnere  He  speaks  of 
Himself  as  sojourning  in  the  world  for  a  Divine 
purpose  (8"  16"  13*^) ;  the  disciples  must  so  look 
upon  their  life  (12"  17*').  They  are  in  the  world, 
but  not  of  it  (17^^  15") ;  their  true  home  would 
be  in  God.  But  even  in  their  earthly  life  they 
would  be  in  one  of  the  mansions  (iiovai)  of  the 
Father's  house  (14^).  At  intervab  along  the  road 
stood  the  caravanserais  where  travellers  lodged. 
The  disciples  were  like  travellers,  and  His  com- 
panionship had  hitherto  cheered  them.  Now  He 
must  leave  them  that  He  might  go  forward ;  but 
when  they  arrived  He  would  be  waiting  for  them. 
(See  D.  Smith,  TAc  Days  of  His  Flesh,  p.  449).  To 
complete  the  thought  of  life  as  a  pilgrimage,  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  the  ioumey  is  through  the 
outlying  parts  of  the  Father's  Kingdom  to  the 
centre.    See,  further,  art.  Feasts. 

LiTSBATURi.— Jos.  BJ  VL  ix.  8 ;  Schiirer,  HJP  ii.  ii.  51,  220 ; 
Farrar,  Life  of  Christ,  ch.  vL  ;  A.  S.  Laidlaw, '  The  Priest  and 
the  Pilgrim;  in  Ea^T  xi.  OWO)  346.  E.  ShILLITO. 

PILLOW.—Mk  4*^  €vl  rh  ir/xxrice^dXaioy  Kode^Buv, 
RV  *  the  omhion.'  The  Gr.  word  occurs  in  LXX, 
Ezk  W- » (probably  *  fillets  *  used  as  amulets,  A.  B. 
Davidson,  Ezekiel,  89),  1  £s  3<>  (pillow  of  Darius). 
Originally  it  meant  a  pillow  j^or  the  head,  but  it 
came  to  oe  used  for  any  cushion  (cf.  the  English 
use  of  *  kerchief,'  originally  a  covering^or  the  Kead, 
as  found  in  '  neckerchief,'  *  handkerchief).  Pollux 
{Onomast.  x.  40)  says  that  the  poet  Gratinus,  in 
his  Horas,  used  it  of  the  sailor's  cushion  (t6  vavrix^ 
iirnipiavov) ;  and  Hesychius,  s.v.  vorlKpayoy,  further 
defines  it  as  'the  leathern  cushion  (t6  depfidriKov 
inrfjp4ffiov)  on  which  the  rowers  sit.* 

*To  mitigate  the  roughness  of  the  beams  or  other  seats,  every 
rower  was  provided  with  a  cushion,  which  he  carried  about 
with  him  from  ship  to  ship'  (Cecil  Torr,  Ancient  Ships,  47X 
The  following  passtu^  in  the  Stratiotai  (v.)  of  the  poet  Her- 
mii>pu8  illustrates  this :  '  Tis  time  now  to  come  along  with  me, 
taking  the  rowlocks  and  a  cushion,  that  leaping  on  board  thou 
may^  ply  the  dashing  oar.' 

Little  in  known  about  fishing-boats  in  the  time 
of  our  Lord  (Hastings'  DB,  Ext.  Vol.  367** ;  Encyc. 
Bibl.  iv.  4481 ;  Smith's  DB  iii.  1285).  The  fisher- 
men's  belongings  mentioned  in  the  Gospels  are 
the  boat  itself  (Lk  5',  Jn  2P),  with  the  accompany- 
ing small  boat  (Jn  21*),  the  two  kinds  of  nets  (Mt 
4«  13*7),  the  hook  {M^),  the  baskets  (13«),  the 
fisher's  coat  ( Jn  21'),  and  the  cushion.  It  is  clear 
that  the  condition  of  the  fishermen  of  the  Lake  of 
Gennesaret  was  considerably  removed  from  one 
of  absolute  poverty ;  we  have  other  evidences  of 
this  in  Mk  1»  (*the  hired  servants'),  Lk  8*, 
Mk  IS****  (Salome,  one  of  those  who  *  ministered  of 
their  substance '),  Jn  19"  (cf.  Speaker^s  Com.  i.  203, 
ii.  276) ;  Jos.  Vita,  33,  BJ  III.  x.  1. 

The  t6  before  7r/)o<rice0d\atoi'  seems  to  imply  that 
the  cushion  was  one  of  the  ordinary  articles  of  the 
boat's  furniture,  while  its  position  *  in  the  stern ' 
suggests  that  the  disciples  were  in  the  habit  of 
resting  on  it  by  turns  during  the  night  fishing  (Lk 
5",  Jn  21*).  It  is,  therefore,  not  probable  that  it 
had  been  placed  there  specially  for  our  Lord's 
accommodation.  On  starting  to  cross  the  lake.  He 
seated  Himself  on  *  the  cushion  in  the  stern ' ;  and 
there,  being  wearied  with  prolonged  teaching,  He 
soon  fell  into  a  sleep  so  profound  that  not  even  the 
tumult  of  the  elements  was  sufficient  to  disturb  it. 
*  Sleep  is  attributed  to  our  Lord  in  this  context 
only  ;  but  it  is  probably  implied  in  Mk  1^,  and  in 
passages  which  describe  His  vigils  as  if  they  were 
exceptional'  (Swete,  St.  Mark,  85).  Bushnell 
compares  in  a  striking  way  the  sleep  of  Adam  in 
Paradise  with  that  of  Jesus  in  the  storm  (Christ 
and  His  Salvation^  1273.    See  also  art.  Cushion. 
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IJTBUTURK.— StephanuB,  Thetaurtu  Ofwca  Linguoe  (ed.  Hase 
and  Dindorf) ;  Cecil  Torr,  Ancient  Shipt,  18d5 ;  Hastings'  and 
other  Bible  JHetUmariet,  J  AMES  DONALD. 

PINNACLE  occurs  only  in  Mt  4<»  ||  Lk  4>.  The 
word  (m-epOyiw)  so  rendered  means  '  a  little  wins,' 
and  refers  to  some  lofty  point  about  the  Temple, 
from  which  Jesus  is  said  to  have  been  invited  by 
the  tempter  to  cast  Himself  down.  The  word  us^ 
for  'temple'  in  both  passages  {lep6p)  denotes  the 
whole  enclosure,  and  not  merely  tne  Temple  build- 
ing proper  (ya6s).  The  *  pinnacle  *  may  therefore  be 
sou^t  for  anywhere  within  the  Temple  precincts. 
It  is  evident,  from  the  use  of  the  phrase  '  the  pm- 
nacle  of  the  temple,'  that  there  was  a  definite  point 
well  known  by  tlus  name  when  the  Evangelists 
wrote ;  but  now  we  are  in  some  uncertainty  as  to 
where  it  was  situated.  Some  understand  the  apex 
of  the  roof  of  the  Temple  building  to  be  meant. 
Others  suggest  the  roof  of  Solomon's  Porch,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Temple  area.  But  if  *  the  pinnacle ' 
was  not  the  summit  of  the  Temple  proper,  the  most 
likely  position  for  it  is  the  battlement  of  the  Royal 
Portico,  which  ran  from  east  to  west  across  the 
south  end  of  the  enclosure,  on  the  precipitous  edge 
of  a  deep  valley.  Josephus  {Ant.  xv.  xi.  5)  says 
of  this  portico :  *  While  the  valley  was  very  deep, 
and  its  bottom  could  not  be  seen  if  you  looked  from 
above  into  the  depth,  this  further  vastly  high  eleva- 
tion of  the  cloister  stood  upon  that  heignt,  insomuch 
that  if  any  one  looked  down  from  the  top  of  the 
battlements,  or  down  both  these  altitudes,  he  would 
be  giddy,  while  his  sight  could  not  reach  to  such  an 
immense  depth.'  By  *  both  these  altitudes,'  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  Josephus  means  the  height  of  the 
precipice  plus  the  neiglit  of  the  portico  which 
cro\nied  it.  As  the  top  of  the  portico,  according 
to  Josephus,  was  100  feet  above  the  pavement,  the 
drop  from  this  elevation  to  the  lx)ttom  of  the 
^itlron  Valley  would  be  about  300  feet ;  and  if 
'the  pinnacle,'  as  some  suppose,  was  a  turret  or 
spire  at  the  eastern  end,  marking  the  south-east 
comer  of  the  enclosure,  then  its  height  would 
have  to  be  added  to  this  vertical  distance. 

The  Church  historian  Hegesippus  (a.d.  160),  as 
quoted  by  Eusebius  {HE  ii.  23),  gives  an  account  of 
tne  deatn  of  James  the  Lord's  brother,  who,  he 
says,  was  cast  down  by  the  Jews  from  the  pinnacle 
of  the  Temple  {vads — the  Temple  proper).  If  this 
statement  were  reliable,  it  would  be  decisive  in 
favour  of  the  first  supposition  mentioned  above ; 
but  the  accuracy  of  the  whole  story  is  doubtful, 
and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  Hegesippus, 
writing  nearly  a  century  after  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple,  Icnew  any  "better  than  we  do  where 
*the  pinnacle'  really  was.  There  is  still,  there- 
fore, a  choice  of  views.  On  the  one  hand,  the  apex 
of  the  Temple  proper  would  undoubtedly  be  the 
loftiest  point  of  the  whole  group  of  buildings.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  battlement  of  the  Royal  Portico 
would  afford  the  deepest  and  sheerest  fall,  and,  on 
the  whole,  it  is  most  probable  that  *  the  pinnacle ' 
was  situated  here.  James  Patrick. 

PIPE  {aif\4(a). — The  verb  is  found  only  in  the 
Gospels  (Mt  11"  II  Lk  7**),  where  the  children  say  : 
*  We  have  piped  unto  you  and  ye  have  not  danced.' 
The  noun  ai>\6t  is  found  in  1  Co  14'.  The  pipe  was 
a  wind  instrument.  It  was  perforated  with  two, 
three,  or  four  holes,  and  was  either  single  or  double. 
The  single  form  was  played  vertically  or  hori- 
zontally ;  in  the  latter  case  the  word  *  flute '  would 
be  a  better  rendering.  The  single  instrument  was 
plajred  with  two  hands,  the  double  with  one  hand 
for  each  pipe.  Its  range  was  naturally  limited, 
it«  music  monotonous.  The  word  'ngdbt  also 
tr.  by  RV  *  pipe,'  in  the  Tareums  was  an  instru- 
ment of  simiiar  structure,  ana  has  been  translated 


by  the  Vulg.  organum  and  AV  'organ'  (Gn  4", 
Job  21»*  30*1,  Ps  150*).  Henry  E.  Dosker. 

PIT  {fiSOwoi,  4>p4o-pY — In  the  Gospels  ^dOvvos  is 
used  only  of  a  place  into  which  animals  or  men 
might  stumble  by  accident  (Mt  12"),  or  in  conse- 
quence of  blindness  (Mt  15",  Lk  6»,  AV  'ditch,' 
but  RV  *  pit ').  This  might  mean  any  opening  or 
hollow  dug  in  the  ground.  In  Lk  W  |l  Mt  12^, 
however,  (ppiap  is  used,  so  that  here  we  should, 
perhaps,  understand  '  pit '  as  an  empty  cistern,  or 
artificial  well.  These  are  seldom  covered  in  the 
East  or  guarded  in  any  way.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  towns  and  viHages,  especially  those  that 
have  fallen  on  decay,  they  are  often  the  cause  of 
serious  accidents  to  unwary  pedestrians.  In  the 
Apocalypse  4>P^ap  appears  as  tne  bottomless  abode 
of'  the  oeast '  and  his  unholy  hosts  (Rev  9^  17^  etc.). 

W.  EwiNO. 

PITCHER  {Kepdfuov), — An  earthenware  jar  with 
one  or  two  handles,  used  chiefly  by  women  for 
carrying  water  (Gn  24",  Jg  7**,  n? ;  RV  and  AV 
*  pitcher ').  The  only  occurrence  of  the  word  in  the 
Gospels  is  in  Mk  14^'||Lk  22^^  in  the  directions 
given  by  our  Lord  for  securing  a  room  for  the 
raschal  meal.  It  has  been  alleged  {Spe(ik.  Com. 
Lk  22^°  note)  that  the  sign  of  the  pitcher  was  not 
so  accidental  as  it  appears.  '  According  to  Jewish 
usage,  on  the  evening  of  the  13th  [of  the  month 
Nisan],  before  the  stars  appeared  in  heaven,  every 
father  of  a  family  was  to  go  to  the  well  to  draw 
pure  water,  with  which  the  unleavened  bread  was 
Icneaded.  It  was  a  real  rite  which  they  per- 
formed. .  .  .'  But  apart  altogether  from  the 
chronological  inaccuracy, — the  disciples  must  have 
entered  Jerusalem  early  in  the  day  (Mk  14^^,  Mt 
26^), — this  statement  is  not  confirmed  by  Mk  14" 
and  Lk  22^^  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  head  of  the  house,  who  has  been  identified  in 
turn  with  John  Mark,  Joseph  of  Arimathsa,  and 
Nieodemus,  is  not  the  bearer  of  the  pitcher. 

There  is,  however,  presumptive  evidence  that 
the  pitcher  was  being  used  in  the  preparation  of 
the  unleavened  bread,  the  making  of  which,  to- 
gether with  the  putting  away  of  leaven  from  the 
houses,  was  part  of  the  work  in  which  many 
hundreds  in  Jerusalem  (Jos.  BJ  vi.  ix.  3)  must 
have  been  employed  on  that  day  ;  but  the  demand 
for  water  for  ordinary  purposes  alone  will  suggest 
the  inference  that  in  a  city  whose  population  was 
so  enormously  increased,  the  pitcher  lK)me  by  this 
slave  could  not  be  distinctive. 

Whatever  the  probability  of  recognizing  or  of 
not  recognizing  the  si^,  the  most  important 
feature  of  the  whole  incident  remains  unafiected. 
For  all  time  the  pitcher  wUl  be  a  sign  not  of  the 
need  for  secrecy  and  sealed  orders,  nor  even  of  the 
prescience  of  Christ,  though  that  is  abundantly 
proved,  but  rather  of  the  faith  of  the  two  disciples. 
Here  also  is  presented  a  beautiful  illustration  of 
the  co-operation  of  the  human  will  with  the  Divine, 
the  overruling  of  common  events  for  Divine  ends, 
a  demonstration  of  the  power  that  is  laid  under 
service  to  faith.  Blessing  in  the  ordinary  aflairs 
of  life,  as  in  the  greatest  crises  of  the  soul,  is 
attainable  only  by  implicit  and  unquestioning  con- 
fidence in  the  Master  mind. 

LrnmATURi.— Art.  'Pitcher'  in  Hastings'  DB;  S.  Ck)x,  Ex- 
positionSf  iv.  321  ;  the  Commentaries  on  the  Gospels,  ad  loce. ; 
the  various  Lives  of  Christ.  AlEX.  A.  DuNCAN. 

PITY. — This  word  occurs  once  in  the  Gospels 
(Mt  18"  AV)  as  tr.  of  Ac^w ;  apparently  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  practice  of  the  translators  *  that 
we  have  not  tied  ourselves  to  an  uniformity  of 
phrasing  or  to  an  identity  of  words,'  since  the  same 
word  iXeeu)  is  rendered  by  'have  compaBsion'  in 
the  verse  immediately  before,  as  elsewhere. 
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1.  In  the  Synoptic  Gospels  four  different  words 
occur  which  cany  with  tneni  the  notion  of  *  pity ' 
or  *  compassion ' :  avXayxy^i^ofiai  (ffirXdyxi'o),  Aeeo; 
{i\€Oi  ana  iXei^/juav),  ffvWvriofiai,  and  oUrlpfMuy, 

Of  these,  the  first  three  are  used  wiUi  reference  to  Jesus :  (1) 
0wXm,yx*'^**^^*** '  moved  with  compassion/  found  in  Mt  O^^  141^ 
15»  l&",  Mk  l«i  634  82,  Lk  713 ;  (2)  Uu«,  used  in  Mk  6i9  by  our 
Lord  Himself  to  describe  I  His  own  work  in  the  cure  of  the 
demoniac,  *  and  hath  had  compassion  on  Uiee,'  mm*  ixintri,  ri ; 
(S)  wvxxyriafjuu,  Mk  S^,  tr.  '  being  grieved  (for  the  hardness  of 
their  hearts^'  The  word  occurs  nowhere  else  in  NT,  but  is  used 
bv  Herodotus  and  elsewhere  with  the  significance  of  having 
pity  or  compassion  (see  Liddell  and  Scott). 

By  their  usage  in  these  passages  the  Synoptics 
plainly  declare  that  in  His  manifestation  oi  human 
nature  our  Saviour  was  drawn  towards  suffering 
humanity  by  that  Divine  gift  of  ^ity  which  has 
ever  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  higher  feelings : 
sickness,  sorrow,  bein^  like  tired  sheep,  even 
bodily  hunger,  filled  Him  with  compassion  for 
the  suffering  ones, — while  in  the  solitary  use  of 
ffvXKvirioiMi  alluded  to  above  to  describe  His  feel- 
ing at  the  unwillin^ess  of  men  to  receive  truth, 
we  can  hardly  hesitate  to  give  to  the  word  its 
classical  meaning  of  'pity,'  when  we  remember 
the  outburst  of  weeping  which  accompanied  His 
wail  over  Jerusalem  (Lk  19").  And  while  Him- 
self manifesting  forth  pity  towards  men  and  in- 
culcating the  same  feeling  on  His  disciples,  He 
also  most  clearly  taught  them  to  think  of  His 
Father  in  heaven  as  One  moved  with  compassion 
for  His  earthly  family.  The  '  tender  mercy  of  our 
God*  in  the  Benedictus  (Lk  1^)  is  the  thought 
illustrated  in  the  parable  of  the  (^rood  Samaritan, 
who  was  *  moved  with  compassion'  {iaTXayx^i^^v) 
at  the  sight  of  the  wounded  man  (Lk  10^) ;  as  in 
that  of  the  king  who  forgave  the  debtor,  being 
'moved  with  compassion'  (<nr\a7xyi<r^e^f,  Mt  18*^) ; 
and  even  more  strikingly  so  in  the  description  of 
the  father  of  the  Prodigal,  who,  when  he  saw  his 
son  returning,  iavXayxy^^v  koI  dfMfiwr  iirireaep  irl 
rbf  rpdxn^ov  airrov  (Lk  15^).  So  also  the  solitary 
use  of  olKTlpfiwv  in  the  (xosf^els  (used  again  only  in 
Ja  5")  is  found  in  our  Saviour's  exhortation,  *  Be 
e  therefore  merciful,  as  your  Father  also  is  raerci- 
ul ' ;  ylyeffOe  olicripftoyes  xaOCji  6  var^p  iffjwp  oIktIpijmp 
iffTl  (Lk  6«). 

It  is  true  that  in  speaking  of  God  as  the  '  Merciful  One '  our 
Saviour  was  repeating  what  is  a  familiar  thought  in  the  OT. 
OUTQt  *  compassionate,'  is  there  used  exclusively  as  an  epithet  of 
God  (Dt  43IX  while  in  Sir  50^9  we  already  find  the  simple  Dirn 
as  a  name  of  God  (see  Dalman,  Words  o/Je»us,  p.  204);  but  in 
our  Saviour's  teaching  we  recognize  a  new  fulness  and  meaning 
in  the  thought  that  would  have  been  impossible  for  men  to 
grasp  before  He  came  who  could  say,  '  He  that  hath  seen  me 
hath  seen  the  Father '  (Jn  149). 

2.  The  teaching  of  St.  JohrCs  Gospel, — It  is  strik- 
ing that  in  St.  John's  Gospel  we  never  find  any  word 
used  which  conveys  tlie  meaning  of  *  pity '  or  *  com- 
passion ' ;  Christ  is  never  described  as  *  merciful ' 
or  as  *  showing  mercy,*  nor  does  He  so  speak  of  the 
Father ;  while  even  the  exhortation  to  mercy  as  a 
duty  of  man  to  man  is  not  found  tliere. 

CJan  we  give  a  reason  for  this  ?  or  is  the  omission 
purely  accidental  ?  We  believe  the  reason  is  found 
m  the  fact  that  in  St.  John's  mind  the  thought  of 
*  pity '  is  absorbed  in  that  of  *  love.' 

To  St.  John  was  given  the  task  of  presenting 
the  life  of  Christ  upon  earth  in  all  its  eternal  mean- 
ing. The  human  idea  of  pity,  as  a  feeling  called 
forth  by  man's  needs,  is  but  one  manifestation  of 
love.  St.  John  does  not  stop  to  show  that  Jesus 
Christ  both  pitied  and  also  loved  men,  but  in  pass- 
ing at  once  to  the  thought  of  love  as  the  bond  of 
union  between  God  and  man  manifested  forth  in 
the  Saviour's  life  upon  earth,  he  naturally  ascribes 
to  it  those  actions  that  the  Saviour's  contemporaries 
had  felt  as  acts  of  mercy.  As  an  illustration  of 
this,  we  may  take  the  story  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus. 
Here  is  a  miracle  performed  for  those  who  knew 
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more  of  Christ  than  merely  that '  He  pitied  them.' 
The  familiar  cry  for  help,  found  so  often  in  the 
first  three  Grospels  (iXirtaov  ^ams),  is  not  the  message 
sent  by  the  sisters,  but  instead,  it  is  a  direct  appc^ 
to  love — *He  whom  thou  lovest  is  sick'  (Jn  11'). 
The  delay  in  giving  the  prompt  relief  which  pity 
would  ask  for  is  explained  by  *Now  Jesus  loved 
Martha  and  her  sister  and  Lawns'  (IP).  At  the 
sight  of  the  sorrow  of  those  about  Him  we  are  told 

*  Jesus  wept ' ;  but  the  Evangelist  apparently  has- 
tened to  aad  the  remark  of  the  Jews,  *Biehold  how  he 
loved  him,'  that  the  thought  of  His  love  should  even 
here  swallow  up  that  of  mere  pity.    And  this  fuller 

Eresentation  of  Christ's  feelings  for  men,  he  shows, 
ad  aJLso  been  accompani^  by  a  teaching  of  Christ, 
both  as  regards  man's  duty  to  his  fellow  and  also 
Grod's  attitude  towards  the  world,  which  went  far 
beyond  what  had  been  already  recorded  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels.  St.  Luke  nad  preserved  the 
saying,  *Be  ye  therefore  merciful,'  but  St.  John 
was  tne  first  to  record  how  his  Master  had  taught, 

*  A  new  commandment  give  I  unto  you,  That  ye  love 
one  another  as  I  have  loved  you '  (13*^). 

Christians  had  already  in  their  hands  the  teach- 
ing of  Christ  which  spoke  of  God  as  the  *■  Merciful 
One,'  but  now  St.  John  records  words  which  tell 
them  not  of  a  merciful  God,  but  of  a  loving  Father 
(Jn  3**  14®  etc.).  It  is  true  that  even  this  concep- 
tion of  God  is  found  in  the  OT,  but  a  perusal  of 
the  passages  in  which  '  the  love  of  God,'  or  God  as 
*lovmg,'  are  spoken  of,  will  show  that  such  are 
always  equivalent  to  the  *  pity '  of  God,  or  God  as 
'  pitiful,' — that  is,  in  direct  relationship  to  man  as 
a  needy  creature.  In  the  Fourth  Gospel,  however, 
the  thought  is  altogether  difierent:  the  Father 
loves  men  with  the  same  love  with  which  He  loves 
the  Son  (17^) ;  that  same  feeling  of  real  aflection 
with  which  Christ  had  let  them  feel  He  regarded 
them.  He  taught  them  was  also  the  feeling  of  His 
Father  towante  them  (14»- »  le"*-).  The  common 
bond  of  fellowship  between  Christ  and  the  Father 
and  between  man  and  (rod  through  the  Son  was  the 
power  of  the  Divine  love  (17*).  But  whatever  doubt 
may  exist  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  omission  of  the 
thought  of  pity  in  this  Gospel,  its  very  omission 
leads  us  to  see  now  St.  John  supplies  what  might  be 
felt  as  a  want,  in  the  first  three  Gospels,  in  another 
particular. 

How  are  men  to  think  of  that  pitiful,  gracious 
Saviour  who  in  His  own  life  was  so  sorely  tried 
and  afflicted?  Now  noivhere  in  tJic  Gosvels — nor 
indeed  in  any  passage  of  the  NT — is  Christ  pre- 
sented to  men  as  an  object  of  pity.  The  thought 
that  seems  to  underlie  the  worus  of  some  well- 
known  hymns,  and  even  Is  53,  is  not  found  in  the 
NT.  Pity  is  the  demand  for  help,  and  as  an  object 
of  our  help  Christ  never  appealed  to  men.  On  the 
contrary.  He  said  to  the  women,  'Daughters  of 
Jerusalem,  weep  not  for  me'  (Lk  23^) ;  and  to  the 
disciple  Peter,  *Thinkest  thou  that  I  cannot  now 
pray  to  my  Father,  and  he  shall  presently  give  me 
more  than  twelve  legions  of  angels  ? '  (Mt  26*^).  To 
the  Father  alone  He  cries,  *  If  it  be  possible,  let  this 
cup  pass  from  me'  (Mt  26**).  But  if  we  are  not 
allowed  to  pity  the  suflerin^  Saviour,  are  we  to 
view  His  passion  with  indifference?  St.  John 
clearly  ana  abundantly  answers  this  question. 
While  the  mystery  of  pain  is  not  revealed,  the 
message  of  the  Saviour's  agony  is  declared  to  be 
the  proof  to  mankind  of  His  and  His  Father's  love. 

*  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man 
lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends'  (15^^).  That  love 
manifested  in  dying  is  the  same  love  spoken  of 
in  3^«  1627  17». 

It  may  well  be  doubted  if  any  presentation  of 
the  Passion  which  moves  our  pity  is  in  accordance 
mth  the  Gospel  (see,  for  a  strong  indictment  against 
such,  Kuskiirs  Lectures  on  Art,  ii.  §§  56,  57) ;  but 


PLACE  OF  TOLL 
even  if  wo  hesitate  to  accept  this,  h 


look  thrangh  tlia  suflenng  to  tlie  trianiph.  .  .  . 
The  UTuuitix  wicli  the  dead  Chriat  obscurea  oar 
faith.  Oar  thoughts  rest  nut  upon  a  dead,  bat 
upon  a  living  Cliriat.  The  closed  eye  and  the 
iMwed  head  are  not  the  true  marks  of  Him  who 
reigtiH  from  the  Croaa,  who  teaches  us  to  eee 
through  every  sign  of  weakness  the  fulfilment  of 
His  o«n  words,  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth, 
teiil  draw  nil  inea  utUo  myadf*  (Westcott,  The 
Victory  of  the  Croti,  vi.,  whieh  see  throughout). 
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PLIQUE.— The  word  'plagne'  ia  used  in  the 
Gospels  to  render  the  Greek  word  ^uiorij,  which 
means  a  whip  or  scourge  (cf.  Ac  22",  He  1 1").  In 
the  ApoealyiJse  the  word  rXirrt,  from  which  the 
English  word  is  formed,  is  exfluaively  used.  In  the 
Goepela  the  word  occurs  only  four  times  (Mk  3'" 
g».  U  g,Qj  £,i[  7]i|_  [q  each  of  these  passages  it  is 
used  of  distressing  bodily  disease,  and  carries  the 
implication  that  «uch  alnictions  are  Divine  chas- 
tisements. The  word  is  therefore  used  in  a  figura- 
tive sense,  and  there  is  no  reference  to  the  bubonic 
disease  which  is  the  scoorge  of  India  to-day.  fiee 
art.  Disease.  W.  W.  Holdsworth. 


wliat  w 
itly  mo( 
aure  of  events?  These  questions,  .  . 
importance  for  a  right  understanding  of  the 
Gospel  story,  are  doubly  complicated  by  the  in- 
Bufhciency  of  our  recortu  and  by  the  mystery  in 
which  onr  Lord's  self-consdousness  is  shrondcd. 

The  Fourth  Evangelist,  looking;  back  on  the 
Saviour's  life  when  it  had  now  receded  into  the 
distance,  sees  in  it,  from  iiist  to  last,  the  unfolding 
of  a  vast  design.  He  represents  Jesus  as  bending 
outward  circumstances  to  His  wilt,  and  moving 
forward,  without  haste  and  without  rest,  towards 
the  set  '  hour '  in  which  His  purpose  would  fulfil 
itself.  He  asBumeH,  in  like  manner,  that  the 
future  development  of  the  Church  was  foreseen 
and  directed  by  Jesus  Himself.  All  had  happened 
in  accordance  with  a  Divine  plan,  already  de- 
termined on  before  the  Word  became  floah.  This 
Johannine  view  is  largely  the  result  of  theological 
reflexion,  but  it  also  arises  in  part  from  a  feeling 
which  still  impreasea  itself  on  every  reader  of  the 
Gospel  narrative.     There  is  a  harmony  and  com- 

Eletenees  in  this  Life  by  which  it  is  distinguished 
nm  all  others.  The  events  appear  to  follow  each 
other  in  inevitable  sequence,  as  if  they  had  all 
been  ordered  beforehand  In  a  conscioos  plan. 

It  cannot  be  sssunied,  however,  that  this  inward 
neceasity  which  we  now  discern  in  the  life  of  Jesus 
was  clearly  present  to  His  own  mind.  Such  an 
assumption  seems  to  be  precluded  by  the  prayer 
in  Gethsemane,  which  appears  to  imply  that  our 
Lord  was  uncertain,  almost  to  the  very  end,  of  the 
Father's  ivill  concerning  Him,  The  absolute  faith 
in  God  which  iinds  its  highest  expression  in  that 
prayer  was  at  all  times  the  chief  motive  in  the  life 
of  Jesus.  In  the  face  of  a  great  darkness  He 
amrendered  Himself  utterly  to  the  will  of  God, 
assured  that  it  would  lend  Rim  wisely.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  programme  which  He  had 
Mt  before  Him,  He  was  prepared  at  any  moment 
to  change  or  alrajidon  it,  if  God  slioulcf  so  direct 
Him.     'This  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  in  any 


attempt  to  discover  His  inward  purposes.  The 
dogmatic  conception  that  Jeans  knew  the  end  from 
tlie  beginning,  and  gave  mechanical  fulfilment  to  a 

5 rearranged  plan,  is  not  only  untrue  to  facte,  but 
estroys  the  whole  moral  worth  and  significance 
of  the  Divine  life. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  at  least  equally  unwarrant- 
able to  construe  the  life  as  nothing  but  the  un- 
foreseen result  of  fortuitous  circumstances.  It  has 
been  argued  from  the  notices  which  describe  the 
beginning  of  the  ministry  (and  more  particularly 
from  Mt  4"),  that  Jesus  at  the  outset  had  no  dis- 
tinctive plan.  As  a  disciple  of  John,  He  took  up 
the  Baptist's  work  after  he  had  been  cast  into 
prison,  and  awoke  gradually  to  a  new  conception 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  to  a  sense  uf  His  own 
special  calling.  According  to  this  view,  His  Mesei- 
anic  work  was  in  a  manner  thrust  upon  Him,  and 
was  never  followed  out  deliberately  except  perhaps 
for  a  brief  season  at  the  very  close.  Granting, 
however,  that  the  appearance  of  John  may  have 

S'ven  the  immediate  impulse  to  the  ministry  of 
tsus,  we  have  no  gronnd  for  supposing  that  it,  in 
any  sense,  produced  it.  The  connexion  between 
John  and  Jesus  appears  to  have  been  at  moat  a 
casual  one.  There  is  no  indication  that  the  two 
teachers  ever  met  before  the  Baptism,  and  John's 
imprisonment  must  have  followed  almost  immedi- 
ately afterwards.  From  the  beginning,  moreover, 
the  contrast  between  the  work  of  Jesus  and  that 
of  John  was  the  subject  of  common  remark.  It 
was  recognized  that  the  new  Teacher  was  not 
merely  continuing  the  movement  of  His  prede- 
cessor, bnt  liad  begun  another  movement,  different 
in  its  aim  and  character.  The  facts  of  the  narra- 
tive all  bear  out  the  only  conjecture  which  is 
psychologically  probable,  that  Jesus  in  His  years 
of  retirement  had  already  planned  out  an  inde- 
pendent mission.  What  He  oweil  to  the  Baptist 
was  merely  the  occasion  of  declaring  Uimselfand 
carrying  His  purpose  into  action. 

2.  ^^'e  asfunie,  then,  tliat  Jeaus  t«ok  up  His 
miniatrv  delit>erate1y,  with  a  programme,  more  or 
less  dehnite,  already  formed  in  His  mind.  Wai 
the  Mesiianic  c^ini  an  original  part  of  this  pro- 
gramme? We  have  here  the  cruciat  issue  on 
which  the  whole  question  of  the  plan  of  Jesus  may 
be  said  to  hinge. 

That  Jesus  declared  Himself  the  Messiah  is 
established  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  fact  of  Hie 
trial  and  crucifixion.  The  process  against  Him 
can  admit  of  no  other  explanation  than  that  He 
had  laid  open  claim  to  the  Messianic  office.  It 
has  been  maintained,  liowever,  by  several  modern 
writers  [e.g.  A,  lUville)  tliat  this  claim  was  an 
after- thought.  The  first  intention  of  Jesus  was, 
they  say,  simply  to  proclaim  the  Kingdom  of  God ; 
and  the  assumption  of  Messiahship  was  forced 
upon  Him  by  the  failure  of  His  original  message. 
In  order  to  retrieve  His  declining  cause,  He  con- 
sented, tliough  against  Hia  will,  to  bring  it  into 
line  with  the  national  hope,  and  appeared  in 
Jemsalem  as  the  declared  Messiah. 

It  may  indeed  be  accepted  as  one  of  the  most 
certain  results  of  tlie  modern  study  of  the  Gospels, 
that  in  the  earlier  part  of  His  ministry  Jesus  was 
silent  regarding  His  MeKsianic  claim.  But  the 
evidence  is  almost  conclusive  that  He  only  held  it 
in  reserve,  and  intended  from  the  first  to  make  it. 

with  the  idea  of  the  Kingdc 
moment  that  He  knew  Himself  called  by  God  to 
inaugurate  the  Kingdom,  Jesus  must  have  recog- 
nized His  title  to  the  office  of  Measiali.  No  other 
form  was  possible,  under  Jewish  modes  of  thought, 
by  which  He  might  express  Xa  Himself  His  own 
"'-'=-  *-  ■'-  '''-  -dom.    I"'  ' 
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with  which  He  spoke,  reflecting  in  His  manner  of 
utterance  the  consciousness  of  a  unique  personal 
dignity  (Mt  7^,  Mk  l^).  This  sense  of  authority 
is  especially  marked  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
with  its  repeated  *I  say  unto  you.'  It  seems 
evident  that  even  while  confining  Himself  to  the 
role  of  teacher,  Jesus  was  fully  aware  that  He  was 
much  more.  As  yet  He  made  no  open  claim  to 
the  place  of  Messiah,  but  the  knowledge  that  it 
belonged  to  Him  coloured  His  whole  action  and 
thouglit.  (3)  At  Caesarea  Philippi,  when  He  at 
last  broke  the  silence,  He  elicited  a  spontaneous 
confession  from  His  disciples.  If  the  incident  has 
been  rightly  reported  (and  few  passages  in  the 
Gospels  bear  stronger  marks  of  authenticity),  we 
are  comT)elled  to  infer  that,  while  concealing  His 
claim,  He  had  only  been  waiting  till  the  disciples 
should  recognize  it  of  themselves.  In  His  previous 
intercourse  with  them  He  had  been  leading  them, 
step  by  step,  to  this  final  recognition.  His  choice 
of  the  title  *  Son  of  Man  *  may  have  been  deter- 
mined by  a  like  motive.  The  title  was  ambiguous, 
and  did  not  necessarily  involve  the  more  explicit 
title ;  but  it  served  to  awaken  reflexion,  and  to  pro- 
pare  the  way  for  the  definite  claim  to  Mcssiahship. 

We  are  justified,  therefore,  in  concluding  that 
Jesus  intended  from  the  first  to  declare  Himself, 
and  that  His  silence  was  jtast  of  His  deliberate 
plan.  The  two  chief  motives  that  weighed  with 
Him  can  be  gathered,  almost  with  certainty,  from 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  Gospel  narrative.  (1)  He 
had  resolved  on  a  method  of  working  which  would 
have  been  impossible  if  the  people  lia^  immediately 
knovm  Him  as  tlie  Messiah,  xhe  Kingdom,  as  Hjb 
conceived  it,  was  a  spiritual  magnitude,  and  He 
could  fulfil  it  only  by  efiecting  an  inward  change 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men.  As  Messiah,  He 
would  have  been  committed  at  once  to  action  of  a 
conspicuous  nature,  and  could  never  have  pursued 
His  work  of  teaching,  healing,  comforting.  The 
story  of  the  Temptation,  which  probably  rests  on 
some  authentic  communication  of  Jesus  to  His 
disci])les,  represents  Him  as  choosing  between  the 
two  metiiods  of  activity  which  were  open  to  Him 
at  the  outset.  He  decided  to  trust  Himself  to  the 
purely  spiritual  forces,  and  His  silence  was  the 
necessary  consequence  of  this  decision.  (2)  He 
desired  to  rid  the  Messianic  idea  of  the  national 
and  political  character  with  which  the  popular 
imagination  had  invested  it.  By  assuming  the 
title  prematurely  He  would  have  awakened  false 
hopes  and  exposed  His  mission  to  a  fatal  mis- 
apprehension. It  was  necessary,  first  of  all,  to 
create  a  new  ideal  in  the  mind  of  the  people  by  the 
revelation  of  His  own  character  and  life.  When 
they  had  learned  to  replace  their  worldly  concep- 
tion of  the  Messiah  by  a  truer  and  more  spiritual 
one.  He  would  be  able  to  declare  Himself.  It  was 
this  that  happened  at  last  in  the  case  of  His 
immediate  followers.  Through  their  intercourse 
with  Jesus  they  had  att^iinod  to  a  higher  knowledge 
of  the  Divine  pur|)oses,  and  recognized  in  Him 
the  true  Messiah.  But  'he  charged  them  that 
they  should  tell  no  man  t)f  him '  (Mk  8**).  The 
nation  as  a  whole  was  eiigi'ossed  with  its  ho|>e 
of  a  political  deliverer,  and  was  still  incapable  of 
receiving  Ilis  secret. 

Thus  far  we  can  regard  our  Ix)rd  as  acting  con- 
sistently on  a  plan,  formed,  most  probably,  before 
He  commencea  His  public  ministry.  lie  knew 
Himself  to  be  the  Messiah,  but  had  determined  to 
conceal  His  claim  until  His  teaching  and  His 
personal  influence  should  produce  a  change  in  the 
minds  of  His  countrymen.  It  is  diflicult,  however, 
to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  from  Caesarea  Philippi 
onward  His  original  plan  was  set  aside.  Instead 
of  continuing  His  chosen  work  until  the  whole 
people  should  spontaneously  confess  Him  as  His 


own  disciples  had  done.  He  resolved  to  go  up  to 
Jerusalem  and  proclaim  Himself  openly  at  the 
Passover  feast.  That  this  was  the  express  pur- 
pose of  His  journey  to  Jerusalem  is  indicated  in 
the  two  symbolic  acts  by  which  He  marked  His 
arrival — the  solemn  entrance  in  fulfilment  of  an 
unmistakable  prophecy  (Zee  9"),  and  the  cleansing 
of  the  Temple  by  right  of  His  Messianic  preroga- 
tive. The  abrupt  transition  from  a  consistent 
reserve  to  a  studied  publicity  can  be  accounted  for 
only  on  the  ground  that  He  had  entirely  changed 
His  plan,  ft  had  become  eWdent  to  Him  that 
the  ex()ectation  with  which  He  started  had  missed 
its  fulfilment.  The  people,  so  far  from  responding 
to  His  message,  had  settled  into  a  mood  of  apathy 
or  even  of  declared  hostility.  There  was  no  longer 
any  purpose  in  maintaining  silence,  and  He  de- 
termmea  to  assert  Himself  at  the  great  gathering 
of  the  nation,  and  bring  His  Messianic  work  to  a 
final  issue. 

3.  A  question  rises  here  of  the  profoundest 
interest  and  importance.  When  our  Lord  decided 
on  this  second  plan,  did  He  fully  realize  that  it 
would  involve  His  sacrijicial  death  ?  To  this 
question  we  can  ofler  no  definite  answer.  That 
He  contemplated  the  possibility  of  His  death  at 
Jerusalem  appears  certain.  Apart  from  the  actual 
statement  that  He  foretold  the  end  to  His  disciples 
(Mk  8'*  9**  10***), — a  statement  which  may  be  in- 
fluenced by  later  reflexion, — we  cannot  doubt  that 
He  knew  the  temper  of  the  national  authorities, 
and  consciously  hazarded  His  life.  His  teaching 
also  in  that  closing  period  assumes  a  new  char- 
acter. He  no  longer  speaks  of  the  Kingdom  as 
immediately  at  hand,  but  prepares  His  disciples 
for  an  indefinite  delay.  He  dwells  much  on  the 
thought  that  whatever  may  befall  Himself,  the 
triumph  of  His  work  is  certain.  But  while  He 
surmised,  with  an  ever  clearer  conviction,  that  the 
assertion  of  His  Messialiship  would  involve  His 
death,  it  does  not  api)ear  that  He  chose  death 
deliberately  as  necessary  to  His  plan.  We  may 
rather  infer,  from  the  prayer  in  Gethsemane,  that 
up  to  the  very  end  He  entertained  the  possibility  of 
a  diflerent  fulfilment.  This  only  can  be  aflirmed 
with  entire  certainty :  that  He  was  resolved  to 
pursue  His  vocation  to  the  very  uttermost,  leaving 
the  manner  of  its  final  accomplishment  in  the  hands 
of  God. 

4i  We  have  dealt  hitherto  with  our  Lord's  plan 
as  it  concerned  His  personal  life  and  calling  ;  but 
there  is  a  further  problem  which  cannot  well  be 
separated  from  this  one.  How  did  He  intend  that 
His  work  slioiUd  be  completed?  How  far  did  He 
contemplate  the  world-wide  extension  of  the  Chris- 
tian community  after  His  death?  The  answer 
must  largely  depend  on  the  interpretation  of  His 
idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  ^vIlich  is  still  in 
many  points  obscure.  If  He  believed  (as  is  main- 
tained by  Bousset,  J.  Weiss,  and  other  recent 
writers)  that  the  Kingdom  would  come  almost 
immediately  by  a  sudden  act  of  God,  there  could 
be  no  anticipation  in  His  mind  of  the  gradual 
development  of  a  Christian  Church.  If  (as  appears 
more  probable)  He  allowed  room  for  an  interval, 
more  or  less  protracted,  before  the  dawning  of  the 
Kingdom,  we  have  still  to  question  whether  He 
planned  a  development  on  the  lines  which  were 
actually  followed.  The  direct  allusions  to  the 
Church  (Mt  16^®  18")  l)ear  evident  traces  of  later 
modification,  and  it  would  be  hazardous  to  empK)y 
them  as  the  basis  of  any  theory.  More  considera- 
tion is  due  to  the  sayings  (Mt  8"-  ^^  21**)  which 
foretell  the  rejection  of  Israel  and  the  opening  of 
the  Kingdom  to  those  of  every  nation  who  were 
worthy  of  it.     Such  thoughts  may  well  have  been 

{)resent  to  the  mind  of  Jesus,  especially  in   the 
ater  days,  when  the  hostility  of  His  own  country- 
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tjieu  became  more  ajid  more  decided.  It  seem» 
i-lear,  however,  from  nameroiu)  indicatioiu  in  the 
<iosi>eN,  that  Hiii  ori^&l  pl&n  was  cunliDed  to  a. 
luUiiioD  to  Israel.  He  chone  twelve  diiieiiiles,  with 
ubviouH  I'eference  to  the  number  uf  the  tribes  (cf. 
Mt  19»^LIc  22*').  He  heHitaled  to  exert-ine  His 
healing  power  in  the  Geutita  province,  lest  He 
might  exceed  the  limitK  o!  His  missiun  (Mtc  7"). 
He  charged  His  disciples  to  avoid  the  Gentile  and 
JSamsritaD  cities  and  coniine  themxelves  to  'the 
■  lout  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel'  (Mt  10''  ■).  The»e 
indications  are  all  snlficiently  explicit ;  and  they 
are  (^nhrmed  by  the  actual  hiatory  of  the  priniUive 
Church.  Peter  and  his  fellow-Apostlea,  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost  and  Ion;;  afterwards,  were  still  un- 
aware that  their  Master  desired  them  to  proclaiio 
Hia  messaue  to  the  wider  Gentile  world.  The 
mission  of  Paul  was  a  grave  departure  from  the 
accepted  programme,  and  was  sanctioned  only 
after  long  and  anxious  deliberation,  and  under 
strict  conditions.  It  could  hardly  have  been  so 
regarded  if  the  disciples  had  knoun  that  such  a 
mission  had  been  contemplated  from  the  firut,  in 
the  plan  of  Jckuh  Himself. 

We  can  only  conclude  that  our  Loril  made  no 
definite  provision  for  the  establishment  of  an  out- 
inutl  Church  nnd  its  world-wide  extension.  He 
delivered  His  meaiiii^  to  His  own  ])eople,  and 
formed  no  dear  design  of  a  work  that  should 
embrace  all  men.  None  the  Ikhs  He  had  entirely 
broken  with  Jewish  jiarticularism.  Even  the 
Messianic  title,  as  claimed  by  Him,  assumed  a 
new  meaning  in  wliich  the  traditional  patriotic 
idea  was  wholly  lost.  Hia  message  was  in  its 
spirit  universal,  and  made  ajipeal  to  that  which 


Whether  He  conscioui^ly  planned  the  future  expan- 
sion of  Hia  Church  la  not,  therefore,  a  matter  of  the 
tintt  importance.  He  gave  the  impulse  which 
could  not  hnt  result  after  His  departure  in  the 
work  of  St.  Paul,  and  in  a  missionary  enterpri»>e 
which  can  never  know  pause  or  limit.  The  in- 
ward purpose  of  Jesus,  if  not  Uis  express  com- 
mandment, is  rightly  summed  up  in  the  closing 
words  of  St.  Matthew's  Gosjiel :  '  Go  ye  therefore, 
and  make  diaciples  uf  all  the  nations. 


n»l):  J.  Wdifc  Dit  PrtdiBl ,, 

Bo»nt,^'«u(l>M,EnB.  tr.  llKIG];aechmiBlcl,  iMr  naupt- 
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PLITTER  Ixapo^Wi,  Mt  23»,  *b.a{,  Lk  II"}.- 
1.  Th£  dish. — The  u'ordB  thus  translated  in  the 
above  ^rallel  pitssagen  referred  probably  to  tlie 
tHUne  kind  of  tray  or  flat  dish.  The  latter  word 
(oiiurx)  ia  also  tranalated  'charger'  in  Mt  14'- ", 
Mk  6*' ".  Originally  a  circular  mat  about  three 
feet  in  diameter  made  of  closely  woven  wheat 
straw  in  the  natural  colour  or  of  variegated 
pattern,  it  became  a  flat,  low-rimmed  tray  of  liraaa 
■or  copper,  which  wan  laid  on  the  stool  or  low 
table  around  which  the  family  gathered  at  meals. 
Similar  to  thix.  only  with  the  rim  somewhat 
deepened,  ore  the  Nmallcr  flab  dishes,  resembling 
sanoepans,  made  of  glazed  earthenware  and  tin- 
-coated  copper,  now  used  in  Palestine  for  the  serv- 
ing of  cookctl  food.  The  reference  in  the  texts 
■hove  quoted  was  probably  to  a  dinli  of  thb  sort. 
It  is  placed  on  the  large  tray,  and  into  it  eocli  one 
at  the  table  dips  with  a  small  scoop  of  thin  bread 
torn  from  one  of  the  loaves  at  his  nide,  and  thus 
lifts  ont  the  required  montliful  of  food. 

3.  Certtnonirtl  reftrencs.  — Christ  rebuked  the 
Artificial  scrupulosity  tliat  ]]aid  n:  -      •- 


contingencies  of  ceremonial  pollution  than  to  actnal 
and  necessary  cleanliness.  A  dish  niij^ht  be  Hoilcd 
with  dust  and  stains,  and  yet  be  technically  tree 
of  impurity,  unless  it  were  laid  on  a  table  on  which, 
for  exaniple,  a  few  drops  of  milk  liad  previouKly 
fallen.  The  table  itself  also  (31k  7')  had  to  be 
washed,  r 

law- breaking  con  tan  lit. , 

in  a  house  or  institution  conducted  on  strictly 
Rabbinical  lines,  the  utensils  for  the  cooking  of 
meat,  and  those  used  in  the  preparation  of  milk 
dishes,  most  be  kept  in  diUerent  parts  of  the 
kitchen.  Tliis  is  done  not  in  deference  to  delicate 
sensilnlities  with  regard  to  taste  ami  smell,  bnt 
becauBc  the  juxtapiMition  uf  such  vessels  might 
create  a  situation  in  which  it  would  be  possible  to 
combiit  a  conjectural  infringement  of  the  prohibi- 
tion against  seething  a  kid  in  its  mother's  milk 
(Dt  1^). 

Rabbinical  legislation  with  regard  to  food  and 
dishes,  and  the  relationship  of  Christ's  disciples  to 
such  ceremonial  pollution,  formed  one  of  tlie  first 
difHcultiea  encountered  by  the  gosjiel.  The  can- 
cession  on  the  Jewish  side  was  a  great  testimony 
to  the  power  of  the  new  life  in  Christ,  for  such 
regulations  were  tauglit  to  .lewinh  children  from 
infancy,  and  were  commended  b^  the  venerated 
names  of  teachers  who  had  ingeniously  elaborated 
them.  So  great  was  tlie  influence  of  sucli  teach- 
ing, that  St.  Paul  on  one  occasion  reniunstrate.1 
witli  hie  fellow-ApoMtle  Peter  for  complying  with  it 
to  the  detriment  of  the  gospel,  and  added,  in  lan- 
guage of  personal  compliment  while  condemning 
the  dissiitiulation,  that  ewn  Bomabaa  was  curried 
away  with  it  (Gal  2"  RV).  See  also  art.  Dish. 
G.  M.  Mackie. 

PLAT, — See  Bovhood,  vol.  i.  p.  222,  and  Games. 

PLBISURB.— Not  rawing  pleasure  but  true 
happiness  Is  to  lie  sought  by  the  disciple  of  Christ. 
Pleasure  as  such  is  transitory,  but  Christian  joy 
and  peace  are  continual  and  eternal.  This  life  is 
a  preparation  for  the  fruition  of  eternal  happine^, 
and  not  merely  a  series  of  opportunities  for  grati- 
fication to  self  and  others  (Lk  12").  In  itself 
pleasure  ia  not  evil,  for  all  things  were  made  by 
God  through  His  Son  (Jn  I').  He  sanctioned  and 
sanctified  social  festivity  in  due  season  (Jn  2''"), 
and  s^d  of  Himself,  in  contrast  with  the  ascetic 
John  the  Baptist,  'The  Son  of  Man  came  eating 
and  drinking'  (Mt  11'*)-  But  pleasures  are  not 
always  expedient,  and  may  work  eternal  mischief 
(Lk  8").  The  days  of  Noah  and  Lot  were  days 
of  pleasure  and  aelf-indulgence,  when  God's  visita- 
tion fell  suddenly  on  the  devotees  of  eating  and 
drinking  and  marrying  (Lk  17"' ').  Such  sensual 
pleasure  absorba  too  much  of  man's  limited  efTort 
to  be  truly  prolitable  (Jn  6").  The  tont  of 
thi$   morld   lead    eirortless    lives   (Lk    20*<),    but 


Clirist's  Kingdom  is  not  uf  IhU  teorld  (Jn  18"). 
The  citizens  of  Christ  the  King  must  beware 
if  careleas  indulgence  in  ploiisnre,  oeing  ready  for 


(aa  it  were)  instead  of  the  Mteadfast  regard  h 
Light  of  the  world  [Jn  8"  if).  It  is  really  a  tolly 
to  accumulate  the  means  of  pleasure  (Lk  12"'  '*) ; 
but  for  the  Christian  it  ia  treason  to  pursue 
pleasure  iniitead  of  leavinq  all  andfolloviiag  Him 
(Lk5").  In  return,  the  l^ird  has  unfailing  pro- 
mines  of  hlesBOdness  here  nnd  hereafter  (Lk  IS*'", 
Mk  10*- >°) ;  bnt  the  true  disciple  must  renounce 
everything  this  world  olfera,  lo  be  counted  worthy 
of  the  eternal  joy  (Mt  IB**,  Mk  8".  Lk  8^).  The 
sensuous  or  sensual  life  of  the  soul  {^i-xii)  must 
not  be  striven  after  (Mt  16»  10",  Mk  8»,  Lk.  9>* 
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17",  Jn  12*).  All  the  pleasure  the  world  can 
afford  wUl  never  compensate  for  what  is  lost  in 
such  a  pursuit  (Mt  le-*,  Mk  8»  Lk  9=*).  In  this 
comprehensive  statement  even  intellectual  and 
jEsthetic  forms  of  pleasure  are  included.  The 
habit  of  daily  self -denial  is  to  be  adopted  (Lk  9^). 
No  delight  in  business,  however  laudable  in  itself, 
must  rival  the  call  of  Christ  (Lk  14*").  A  dreadful 
reversal  awaits  the  Dives  who  clings  to  the  pleas- 
ures of  this  age  (Lk  16*).  Thus  the  rich  are 
terribly  handicapped  in  their  heavenly  course 
(Mt  19**).  The  pleasures  of  this  world  may  secure 
the  horrors  of  hell  (Lk  6*).  No,  the  disciple  must 
be  as  his  Master  (Mt  10*).  The  Master  s  prayer 
was  always,  *  Not  what  I  will,  but  what  thou  wilt* 
(Mk  14*).  The  pleasures  of  popularity  (Jn  12**) 
and  of  ostentation  (Mt  6>-",  Lk  20*«)  are  to  be 
avoided.  Hand  or  eye  may  well  be  sacrificcfd  for 
the  sake  of  faithfulness  to  Christ  in  the  hope  of 
eternal  salvation  (Mt  5»-»  Mk  9*»- *7).  The 
blessed  are  those  who  *  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness,'  not  after  pleasure  (Mt  5').  The 
faithful  disciple  shall  tind  tribulation  rather  than 
pleasure  (Jn  16"),  inward  peace  but  an  outward 
sword  (Mt  lO'*),  joy  rather  than  enjoyment  (Jn 
15"  16»>-2=»  17").  W.  B.  Frankland. 

PLOUGH  {Aporpw). — The  plough  is  mentioned 
but  once  in  NT  (Lk  9^^),  and  the  act  of  ploughing 
twice  (Lk  17^  1  Co  9").  The  Eastern  plough 
appears  to  have  changed  but  little  since  ancient 
times,  the  oldest  representations  closely  resem- 
bling the  implement  now  in  use.  It  is  almost 
entirely  of  wood,  and  is  of  slight  construction,  the 
furrow  drawn  being  only  4  or  5  inches  deep  in 
light  soil.  It  consists  of  a  pole  about  8  ft.  long, 
in  two  pieces,  with  a  joint  in  the  middle.  Through 
the  butt-end  is  passed  downward  and  made  fast  a 
piece  of  wood  about  5  ft.  long,  the  upper  end  slop- 
ing backward  to  form  the  handle.  The  under  end 
is  sharpened,  and  armed  with  a  piece  of  iron. 
This  serves  as  both  coulter  and  share.  The  handle 
is  grasped  with  the  left  hand,  the  right  holding 
the  goad  to  drive  and  guide  the  oxen.  To  the 
thin  end  of  the  pole  is  attached  a  crossbar  with 
yokes  which  drop  upon  the  necks  of  the  oxen,  and 
are  fastened  by  the  yoke-bands.  See  also  art. 
Agriculture  in  vol.  i.,  and  in  Hastings'  DB,  i. 
49**  (where  the  plough  is  figured).       W.  EwiNG. 

POET. — It  may  seem  unnecessary  to  protest  at 
the  outset  against  the  idea  of  any  essential  incom- 
patibility of  poetry  with  truth,  as  if,  because  a 
saying  is  poetry,  it  lay  under  the  suspicion  of  being 
untrue,  or  even  less  true  than  prose.  Yet  that 
delusion  has  done  so  much  harm  even  in  regard  to 
secular  writings,  that  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to 
it  in  the  association  of  poetry  with  the  most  sacred 
writings  in  the  world.  The  fact  is,  of  course,  tliat 
poetry  is  often  the  only  medium  of  expression  for  a 
more  direct  and  larger  truth.  Many  truths  are  too 
subtle  and  too  far- reaching  to  be  expressed  other- 
wise ;  and  it  was  inevitable  that  Goa  should  have 
chosen  to  make  use  of  poetry  in  His  supreme  revela- 
tion. Greek  poets  were  prophets,  and  Hebrew 
prophets  were  poets.  In  every  age  and  nation  the 
connexion  between  religion  and  poetry  has  been  so 
close  that  it  excites  no  wonder  when  Lecky  {Hist, 
of  Rationalism^  ii.  232,  253,  260)  tells  us  that,  in 
the  past,  religious  domna  has  been  transformed  into 
poetry,  or  Matthew  Arnold  (Essays  in  Criticism), 
that  in  the  future  tliis  transformation  will  be  com- 
plete. It  excites  no  wonder,  for  these  writers  were 
so  impressed  with  the  interest  and  significance  of  the 
connexion,  that  they  did  less  than  justice  to  the 
equally  clear  phenomenon  of  the  element  of  indis- 
putable facts  that  are  permanently  claimed  by 
nistory  and  by  science  in  the  Christian  religion. 


No  definition  of  poetry  is  here  offered.  Matthew 
Arnold's  definition  of  it  as  'a  criticism  of  life '  is 
true,  but  inadequately  true.  It  is  one  kind  of 
criticism  of  life — one  which  utilizes  emotion  and 
imagination  in  a  peculiar  way,  and  often  afi'ects  the 
style  of  utterance  in  the  direction  of  music,  through 
rhymed  or  rhythmical  utterance  more  or  less  ae> 
liberate  and  formal.  The  result  is  that  subtle  and 
yet  unmistakable  quality  which  difi'erentiatea 
poetry  from  prose,  the  use  of  which  is  an  art  akin 
to  the  graphic  arts,  yet  often  unconscious,  and 
generally  instinctive  rather  than  deliberate. 

That  Jesus  was  in  this  sense  an  artist  is  abun< 
dantly  manifest.  We  shall  see  how  in  Him  the 
poetic  and  the  graphic  qualities  blended,  and 
nothing  about  Him  is  more  evident  than  the  delicate 
and  indeed  exquisite  sensitiveness,  both  of  body 
and  of  mind,  which  accompanies  these  qualities. 
Even  in  His  unusually  speedy  death  (Mk  15^)  we 
see  the  result  of  an  extremely  sensitive  frame.  It 
was  this  that  led  to  the  constant  perversion  of  His 
words  by  coarse-grained  and  vulgar  persons  (Jn  2^), 
and  often  led  Him  to  keep  silence  (Mt  27^'')  when 
the  uncomprehending  demanded  speech  ;  He  knew 
that  whatever  He  might  say.  He  could  not  have 
made  them  understand  Him. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Gospels  we  find  the  story 
of  His  life  set  deep  in  poetry.  The  stories  of  John 
the  Baptist's  preaching  are  full  of  the  poetry  of  the 
desert,  with  its  intense  visual  images  of  the  vipers, 
the  axe,  the  stones,  the  fires,  and  the  fan  of  the 
wilderness  (Mt  3^  etc.).  The  infancy  of  Jesus  is 
cradled  among  songs  of  women  ana  of  men,  in 
which  the  narrative  breaks  forth  into  the  music  of 
the  earliest  Christian  hymns. 

His  biographers  are  poets.  The  Gospel  which 
gives  us  by  far  the  most  mtimate  glimpses  into  His 
inner  life  is  written  by  a  man  who  was  a  poet  to 
the  very  heart  of  him.  Matthew,  himself  less 
poetical,  interpolates  his  narrative  with  long  swing- 
ing quotations  from  the  poets  of  his  native  land, 
such  as  those  recorded  in  4""*',  or  that  tender  and 
appropriate  fragment  from  Isaiah  concerning  the 
bruised  reed,  introduced  with  so  great  a  pathos  in 
12*.  Even  Mark,  the  most  prosaic  and  al  most  curtly 
practical  of  them,  is  tumea  into  a  poet  when  he  is 
writing  the  life  of  Jesus.  The  simple  pathos  of 
such  a  word  as  *When  he  thought  thereon  he 
wept'  (M'*),  or  the  sudden  reminder  that  Jesus  in 
the  wilderness  of  His  temptation  had  for  His  com- 
panions the  wild  beasts  and  the  angels  (1^'),  are 
inimitable. 

It  has  been  wisely  said  that  all  children  are 
poets,  and  indeed  there  is  no  poetry  so  pure  as  that 
of  the  naivete  of  the  little  child.  Of  the  childhood 
of  Jesus  we  know  practically  nothing  but  what  He 
retained  of  its  spirit  through  later  years.  In  a 
very  true  sense  the  childhood  of  Jesus  lasted  to  the 
ena,  and  He  retained  a  child's  heart  through  all 
His  years.  Children  knew  this  when  He  was  near 
them,  and  seem  to  have  come  to  Him  without  hesita- 
tion (Mt  18*)  as  to  one  of  themselves.  No  doubt 
one  bond  between  them  and  Him  was  that  direct- 
ness of  vision  and  of  thought  and  speech  which 
characterized  both.  But  the  poetry  of  their  minds 
and  hearts  must  also  be  remembered. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Kingdom  of  God 
which  He  established  was  proclaimed  as  the  King- 
dom of  the  child  (Mt  19")  ;  He  quoted  a  prophetic 
verse  in  confirmation  of  His  saying  that  tlie  praise 
of  God  was  made  perfect  by  passing  through  infant 
lips  (Ps  8'^  Mt  21^^) ;  He  thanked  His  Father  speci- 
ally  for  revealing  to  the  instinctive  minds  of  babes, 
truths  which  were  unattainable  by  the  wise  and 
prudent  (Lk  10^^) ;  and,  in  the  finest  reference  of 
all,  He  told  how  the  angels  of  the  children  dwell  in 
heaven,  always  beholding  the  face  of  the  Father 
(Mt  18*®).     When  to  these  utterances  we  add  the 
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fact  that  He  was  interested  in  the  very  human  clii!- 
<lren  who  played  and  quarrelled  in  tlie  tiiarket- 
place  at  their  games  of  inairiai^  and  funeralH  (Mt 
11"),  we  have  said  enongh  to  show  very  plainly 
Hia  sympathy  with  the  poetry  of  tliildhood. 

Arriretl  at  manhood,  and  having  thoughts  within 
Him  that  had  long  been  ntTUgglinfi  for  utterance, 
and  had  now  come  to  their  hour,  Jeena  deliberately 
chose  poetic  forms  of  language  as  the  medium  of 
Hia  speech.  The  eharacteristic  mould  in  which 
Hehrew  poetry  was  cost,  was  not  rhythm  ox  In  the 
Greek  nnd  Komon  poems,  nor  rhyme  in  the  later 
Western  fashion.  It  was  a  kind  of  measured  anti- 
thesis, in  wliich,  in  each  saying,  there  was  a  fall 
balancing  the  rise.  This  antithetic  balancing  m 
Men  in  most  of  Jesus'  sayings.  Bacli  of  the  Beati- 
tudes in  Mt  6  illostrateB  tnia  mode,  while  v."  of 
the  same  chapter  adopts  the  more  complex  form  of 
the  balanced  triplet  instead  of  coupleL 

It  <■  tret  thit  porliy.  and  «n  in  grneril,  are  tety  far  Indeed 
from  bditf  whoUf  nutten  oF  expretfllon.  Then  ii  Ut-day  h 
nmwii  of  Uu  Ihomighljr  unreiHoiichls  Kihlon  ol  tuggenting 
ImporMnca  of  muintr  In  ut,  until  Uh  mittet  hi 
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»  couldnKl  ■  BcriMbla  quutlty. 
H  neognlnd,  It  wUarmtiuUir  M I 
tanr  the  truth  wbwi  ha  aid  Ibt  it 


(muid  that  Johima  wi 


UU^c  or  other  kliidi  (/cooplcta. 


fnue'iy  dirUiof  it  Into  Mti- 
1.  There  It,  btaliiM  the  fann, 
—   "--'  rcoUv  dfltenuiiwi  the 


tlut  torm  hoi  mi 


pini,  uu  iDDcn  mora,  inut  rcuiv  oeienuinef 
.    y*t,  nrhen  all  thia  (•  idmltMd,  it  rtn^iu 

.  .-.^ ---'-reiiMilnovit 

bouffht  eiprefl 


lot  UiB  utlennca  dI  Hii  (peech,  He  drei. 

plelety  within  tfie  line  ol  poctry- 

II  ii  be  true  that  it  is  not  Uie  lorm  alone  that  di<t<n|[ulahn 
poetic  lltentuie  Iisni  pnaalc,  It  ii  equally  true  thU  it  la  not 
tJie  matter  alone.  Apart  from  what  laiaid,  and  from  the  liter- 
ary tsedluim  throoah  which  It  Ii  eiprawd,  there  is  what  we 
■tare  called  a 'sobtTesnlrit' which  emaoata  Irani  the  tempera- 
ineot  of  a  wilier  and  gives  the  poetic  qoalln  at  the  writing.  It 
h  an  alnriva  ii|ririt  to  thow  who  would  dcflne  it  In  scientlBc 
tems,  and  it  can  only  be  apprecfabed  In  concrete  example  by 
tbOM  who  are  thenuarei  Id  syoipath}-  trltta  it.  All  poets  write 
for  poet!  and  lor  poeli  only :  the)'  count  upon  the  poetic  intel- 
IlKeMW  ol  their  naden,  and  shrlnh  back  into  sltenn  when  Id 
the  soeiety  ol  thoM  in  whom  that  seBse  la  deflcient  Vet  then 
are  two  elements  widch  certainly  are  never  absent  From  the 
spirit  In  qunlion,  and  which  may  be  Uken  u  essential  to  the 
building  up  ol  poetic  work.    These  are  a  cert^n  iilnrt  ol  emotion 


The  mention  ol  emoUon  In  thla  oonMllon  noalls  Inevlubly 
the  hmoos  definUionol  religion  as  'morality  touched  wilti 
emotion'  (M.  Arnold,  Ut,  ami  Dagvia,  rb.  il.X  It  is  Indeed  a 
meagre  and  Inadequate  conception  of  religion.  Yet  there  a  a 
large  element  □)  truth  in  it.  and  the  eraoLional  element  In  all 
tme  religion  allies  IE  with  poetry. 

That  the  temperament  <if  .lesas  woa  in  the  highest 
wav  ciaolionat,  is  ho  familiar  a  fact  that  it  needs 
iittle  dwelling  on.  Christ  as  man  of  feeling  is  almost 
too  well  known.  Perhaps  we  should  rather  say 
misknown,  for  anvthing  of  tliat  sentimentality 
-which  vulgar  minds  are  accustomed  to  B.<<sociate 
with  Him  is  entirely  absent  from  Him.  Uin 
emotion  is  always  reticent  and  controlled,  and 
when  it  Finds  expression,  it  is  always  utterly  real 
atnd  virile,  withoat  a  touch  of  either  the  fantastic 
or  the  eHeminate.  A  splendid  example  of  the 
Mensitire  response  to  emotion  which  produces 
literary  efTeut  of  the  most  delicate  thongn  uncon- 
scious poetic  quality,  is  to  be  found  in  the  story  of 
the  Prodigal  Son  {Lk  15).  From  the  beginning  lo 
verse  24  no  one  can  fail  to  feel  the  rising  exliil- 
sratiim,  an  effect  manifestly  produced  by  the 
corresponding  crescendo  in  the  narrator's  feeling. 
Suddenly,  on  the  entrance  of  the  elder  brother, 
ail  is  damped  don*n,  and  the  story  drags  itself  to 
the  cloae  like  a  stricken  thing. 


In  the  £j' 


posflor*  Timti.  vB.  llsaT)  393, 
oarry  the  matter  lurUier  than 


There  are  many  signs  of  the  ebh  and  Hon'  of  feel- 
ing in  connexion  with  the  events  of  JesiK.'  own 
experience.  At  the  critical  moments  of  His  life 
this  is  naturally  most  noticeable.  There  is  the 
outburst  on  the  occasion  of  His  first  appearance 
in  the  synagogue  of  Nazareth,  with  the  memories 
of  thirty  years  behind  the  exhilaration.  One  can 
feel  yet  the  thrill  of  the  opening  quotation,  '  Tlie 
Spirit  of  the  Lonl  is  upon  me,'  etc.  (Lk  i"  quoted 
from  Is61').  Correspondingly  deep  is  the  depression 
manifest  in  His  lirst  intimation  to  HIh  disciples  of 
the  inevitable  cross  whose  shadow  had  begun  to  lie 


ainiost  intolerable  pathos, 
came  nearer,  changed  its  aspect  for  Him,  and  as  He 
entered  on  its  terrilic  pathway  at  the  end,  one  hears 
a  shont  of  exultation.  a1mo«t  of  laughter,  in  the 
words  recorded  in  Jn  12»-",  when  we  are  told  that 
Ue  '  rejoiced  in  spirit.'  Yet  unmistakable  though 
these  inBt&nces  are,  there  is  even  a  niure  poignant 
emotion  in  anch  little  casual  touches  as  the  contrast 
between  the  homeleMuiess  He  felt  and  the  homes  of 
foxes  and  of  birds  (Mt  8")  :  or  in  such  a  way^ile 
incident  as  that  in  which  He  defended  tlie  woman 


breath  of  burial  spices. 

Countless  instances,  and  those  of  many  kinds, 
might  tie  gathered  from  His  speech  to  others.  The 
gardener's  pUg  for  the  fig-tree  (Lk  13")  is  a  real 
touch  of  nature.  When  He  addreftses  the  derul 
damsel  in  the  homely  Aramiuc  tongue  (Mk  5*'),  we 
have  the  same  tone  in  which  a  northern  peasaut 
of  our  own  land  might  say  '  Lassie ! '  Not  can  we 
omit  those  words  which  must  have  seemed  to  the 
disciple  to  whom  they  were  spoken  to  EittliHr  im 
togetherall  the  tenderness  of  boyish  m_ 
that  of  grown  man's  ^tient  suffering,  ' 
wast  young,  thou  cirdedst  thyaclf,  and  walkedst 
whither  thou  wouldest ;  bnt  when  thou  shalt  be 
old,  thon  shalt  stretch  forth  thy  hands,  and 
another  shall  gird  thee,  and  carry  thee  whither 
thon  wouldest  not '  (Jn  21'>). 

Perhajw  the  point  at  which  the  emotion  of  Jeaus 
reaches  it«  deepest  fulness  and  tenilemess  of  suf"' 
gestion  in  in  regard  to  the  men  and  women  of  His 
nation.  The  metaphor  of  the  hen  and  her  brood 
(Lk  13")  was  spoken  «-ith  sobs.  But  the  ligure 
rotind  which  His  emotion  unquestionably  gathcreil 
most  of  all  was  the  favourite  Israelite  figure  of  the 


scattered  upon  the  hills  as  sheep  that  hat.  _._ 
shepherd ')  had  evidently  touched  His  heart  most 
deeply.  Carlvle  points  out  in  his  Emnif  on  Burnt 
how  the  shepherd  instinct  of  the  poet  puts  him  in 
the  place  of  the  suHering  sheep ;  and  it  was  the 
same  instinct  which  drew  from  Ps  23,  and  from 
the  passage  above  quoted,  so  rich  and  wonderful  a 
shepnerd  poetry  ns  the  sayings  of  Jesus  altbrd. 
He  knows  the  ways  and  the  folding  of  the  Hoclc 
( Jn  lO"- ").  He  IB  touched  with  compaasion  for 
those  lost  ones  of  the  House  of  Israel  who  are  as 
sheep  without  a  shepherd  (Mt  9"  15").  His  Good 
Sheplierd  is  seen  in  such  detail  as  only  the  pitiful 
heart  could  have  susgested,  '  leaving  the  ninety 
and  nine  in  the  wilderness'  (Lk  15',  Mt  IS"),  and 
'going  into  the  mountains'  in  search  of  the 
wanderer.  When  the  Shepherd  is  smitten,  the 
sheep  will  be  scattered  abroad  (Mt  28^'),  neverthC' 
less  He  will  ■  go  before  them  into  llalilee '  (Mk  16'), 
bringing  the  stuttered  flock  home. 

These  proofs  of  Christ's  emotion  are  very  familiar, 
but  His  imagination  lias  received  less  attention. 
and  to  it  we  shall  devote  a  somewhat  more  minute 
study.  That  it  was  strongly  in  evidence  is  t'Uffi- 
cientlj  proved  by  the  fact  tliat  some  of  the  Jews 
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on  one  occasion  took  Him  tx>  be  a  devil-poesessed 
Samaritan  <Jn  8^).  Nothing  could  be  a  surer 
tribute  to  imagination  than  this  judgment  of  the  un- 
imaginative. His  actual  experiences.  His  memories 
of  past  events,  and  His  thoughts  about  even  ab- 
stract truth,  alike  presented  themselves  in  images 
to  His  mind.  Generally  the  images  were  visual, 
and  sometimes  the^  were  extremSy  vivid  in  out- 
line. He  thought  in  pictures,  which  rose  either 
from  what  He  had  actually  seen,  or  spontaneously 
in  His  imagination. 

Scenes  from  the  life— plant  and  animal— of  nature  occur  in 
all  His  paraUes,  and  in  venr  many  ssjings,  whidi  diow  the 
exactness  and  sympathy  of  EQs  observations.  The  whitening 
harvest  fields  of  the  fertile  valley  of  Samaria  (l^X  qiusely 
dotted  with  the  f^w  labourers  whose  brilliant  garments  shone 
like  flowers  among  the  com.  Is  one  of  the  very  few  instances  of 
landscape  in  His  descriptions  of  nature.  The  mountain-lands 
of  both  the  north  and  south  attrscted  Him,  and  it  is  striking  to 
find  Him  making  strMght  for  the  his^ilands  of  Oalilee  when  His 
task  of  life  was  over  (Mt  2810-M)l  But  more  frequently  it  is  a 
clear-out  iriece  of  detail  that  He  sees,  sharp-edged  and  oom- 


I^te  in  itselL  A  spring  of  fivinff  water  (Jn  4io^  the  teackl 
mysterv  of  the  night  wind  (S^X  Mut  shining  white  upon  the  offal 
heap  where  it  had  been  thrown  out  as  savourless  (Lk  14^  ^), 
two  sparrows  sold  for  a  farthing  (Mt  lO*!  are  waynde  irictures 
whUsh  He  has  engraved  on  the  imaginaaon  of  the  wcwuL  His 
favourite  image  was  charaoteristioor that  land  where  there  were 
few  forests,  but  where  the  single  tree  was  so  predoua,  either  for 
shadow  or  for  fruit  (cf.  W.  B.  Smith.  RaUgion  qf  th£  Semitea). 
His  images  of  single  trees,— the  vine,  the  fig,  and  the  oUve,— vritn 
their  roots,  branches,  leaves,  all  seen  as  it  were  in  detail,  will 
occur  to  every  reader  (Mt  189  etou,  Jn  16i  eta,  Mt  21>*,  Mk  1S», 
Lk  130>.  One  of  the  finest  and  tenderest  of  all  His  Iniaginative 
descriptions  is  that  mere  touch  of  artistry  which  gives  us  in  a 
flash  the  life  of  the  reeds  bendhig  before  dasert  whxis  (Mt  1V% 

The  picturesGueness  of  His  metaphors  is  very 
great.  From  tne  peaceful  joy  of  the  children  of 
the  brideohamber  (9")  to  the  stormine  of  the 
Kingdom  by  the  violent  (11"),  we  pass  through  a 
wonderful  gallery  of  vivid  scenes.  Who  can  tell 
what  great  tableaux  were  before  His  mind's  eves 
as  He  said  such  words  as  these — '  the  Son  of  Man 
is  come  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many '  (20^ ; 
'  for  crisis  have  I  come  into  the  world '  ( Jn  8") ;  '  I 
ftave  overcome  the  world'?  (16^).  One  figure  has 
become  so  familiar  through  His  use  of  it  that  we 
have  almost  forgotten  that  it  is  a  metaphor — the 
figure  of  the  cup  (Mt  2(J»,  Lk  22»  <«,  Jn  18").  Three 
times  He  saw  His  appointed  destiny  in  life  under 
the  image  of  a  cup  held  to  His  hands  or  lips  by  the 
Father's  hand ;  and  Christendom,  and  indeed  the 
world,  has  taken  over  the  beautiful  and  great 
symbol. 

No  finer  instances  of  His  visual  intensity  of 
imagination  could  be  <][uoted  than  those  wnich 
refer  to  the  play  of  light  and  darkness.  Such 
references  recur  like  a  sort  of  chorus  from  ban- 
ning to  end  of  His  work ;  and  it  is  not  without 
si^ificance  that  the  stories  of  the  healing  of  the 
blind  are  told  in  such  detail.  This  imagination 
blazes  out  in  full  splendour  in  the  magnificent 
sentence,  *  I  am  the  fight  of  the  world '  (Jn  8"),  and 
the  figure  is  sustain^  and  strenj^thened  bv  Uie 
assurance  that  those  who  believe  m  the  lignt  be- 
come 'children  of  light*  (12^)  — i.«.  themselves 
radiant,  their  upturned  faces  having  caught  and 
reflected  the  lisht  to  which  they  were  turned. 
This  is  rendered  all  the  more  brilliant  by  the  in- 
tense consciousness  of  darkness  to  which  it  is  in 
opposition.  John,  in  his  description  of  the  de- 
pfuture  of  Judas  from  the  upper  room  (1^),  sig- 
nificantly adds,  '  and  it  was  night.'  In  the  same 
way  Jesus  utilizes  the  sudden  contrast  between 
the  flashing  lamps  of  the  banquet-room,  reflected 
from  the  vessels  and  from  the  white  garment-s  of 
the  guests,  with  the  '  outer  darkness '  of  the  unlit 
street  (Mt  25'').  To  realize  the  full  brilliance  of 
this  contrast  we  must  remember  that  the  rooms 
had  windows  only  into  the  courtyard,  and  the 
street  walls  were  of  blank  unpierced  masonry. 
The  thought  of  darkness  always  moved  Christ  to  a 
kind  of  horror.    No  condition  was  described  by 


Him  with  such  frequency  or  with  such  depth  of 
feeling  as  that  of  those  who  *  had  no  light  in  them ' 
(Jn  11^^).  or  who  deliberately  loved  and  chose 
darkness  in  preference  to  light  (Jn  3'^).  'How 
great  is  that  darkness  ! '  (Mt  &^)  He  exclaims  with 
a  shuddering  pause.  He  hastened  men's  work  by 
the  reminder  of  the  night  coming  '  when  no  man 
can  work '  ( Jn  9^),  and  as  we  read  we  feel  the  help- 
lessness of  hands  folded  in  the  dark.  When  m» 
captors  and  their  traitor  guide  had  come  upon 
Him,  looldnp  through  the  torchlight  upon  their 
faces.  He  said  that  this  was  '  the  power  of  dark* 
ness  >  (Lk  22"). 

His  words  abound  in  bright  little  sketch-pictures 
of  the  life  and  labours  of  men — etched,  one  might 
almost  say,  upon  the  margins  of  the  Gospels. 
'  Fishers  of  men '  (Mk  V),  one  with  his  hand  upon 
the  plough-handles  but  his  head  turned  back  (Lk 
9"*),  some  with  loins  girt  and  lamps  burning,  wait* 
ing  for  the  sound  of  their  masters  returning  foot- 
steps (12'**'*),  another  'strong  and  fully  armed* 
(11*^) — these  are  among  the  countless  images  which 
will  recur  to  every  raider.  The  hair  upon  men'a 
heads  is  not  vaguely  referred  to — ^it  is  seen  as  black 
or  white  (Mt  5") ;  the  water  in  the  cups  they  carry 
is  cold  water  (ICK*).  The  pictures  He  draws,  as  in 
a  flash,  of  the  unconscious  busy  life  of  men  and 
women  before  the  most  terrific  catastrophes,  show 
an  extraordinary  vivacity  (Lk  11^'  ^) ;  and  there  ia 
a  wonderful  penectness  about  the  description  of  the 
farmer's  life, '  as  if  a  man  should  cast  seed  into  the 
ground  ;  and  should  sleep  and  rise  night  and  day, 
and  the  seed  should  spring  and  grow  up,  he  knoweth 
not  how'  (Mk  4^).  There  is  little  colour  in  His 
pictures,  and  the  rich  man  *in  purple  and  fine 
linen '  (Lk  16^')  is  exceptional ;  but  nothing  could 
surpass  the  brightness  of  the  scene  where  the  King 
pauses  as  he  comes  to  see  the  feast,  his  looks 
arrested  by  the  dulness  of  the  everyday  garment 
in  the  midst  of  the  shining  raiment  of  his  wedding 
guests  (Mt  22'').  Not  less  remarkable,  though  of 
a  very  different  kind,  are  such  realistic  pictures  as 
that  of  the  blind  leading  the  blind  into  the  ditch 

(Lk  e»). 

These  are  simple  pictures,  but  sometimes  Hb  poetry  is  more 
elaborate.  In  the  old  Welsh  songs  there  was  a  carious  device 
by  which,  for  mnemonic  purposes  perhaps,  the  lines  of  story 
or  sentiment  were  interlinea  with  references  to  nature,  con- 
cerning the  reeds  in  the  water  or  the  wind  in  the  trees.  Was 
it  peihaps  with  the  same  instinct  that  Jesus  intem'ove  the 
three  denials  of  St.  Peter  with  the  two  crowings  of  the  cock 
^k  1430)  f  But  some  of  tiie  images  are  themselves  complex. 
How  subtle,  for  example,  is  the  imaginative  insight  that  flrxt 
described  '  the  branch  abiding  in  the  vine '  (Jn  IM) !  Again, 
who  but  the  rarest  of  poets  would  have  imagined  the  birds 
sowing,  reapinsr,  and  gathering  into  bums  (Mt  G3>),  or  have 
separated  in  thought  the  idea  of  the  lily  and  its  robes,  the 
flower  'clothing  itself  aooordinff  to  its  nature,'  or  rather  'God 
clothing  the  grass  of  the  field  (630)'?  In  reference  to  this 
nature-work.  Dr.  Sanday  contrasts  Tenn3'son'8  *  Flower  in  the 
crannied  wall'  with  the  passsge  about  the  lily  just  quoted. 
*The  one,*  he  says,  'gives  utterance  to  a  far-off,  unattainable 
dream  or  wiA— the  other  is  the  expression  of  perfect  insight 
and  knowledge ;  it  is  not  an  aspiration  after  a  glimpse  of  God's 
working  in  nature,  but  a  clear  unbounded  vision  of  that  work- 
ing.' Thus  is  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  seen  most  plainly  in  His 
exquisite  naivete,  the  simpleness  rather  than  the  erandeur  of 
His  poetic  vision ;  and  we  learn  of  Him  'not  by  a  planet's  rush 
iNit  a  rose's  birth.' 

Occasionally  the  images  are  elaborated  into  a  pageantry,  but 
this  is  genentlU'  held  in  check.  The  triumphal  entrv  into 
Jerusalem  was  the  one  actual  pageant  which  He  sanctioned ; 
and  that  was  only  after  the  dajtf  of  His  life  were  numbered, 
that  the  memory  of  the  spectacle  might  impress  men,  and  when 
it  could  lead  to  no  revolutionarj'  consequences  among  enthuHi- 
astic  crowds  (Mt  2V  etc).  His  disciples  wanted  the  spectacular, 
and  perhaps  even  missed  it  in  His  fellowship.  The  reouest  of 
two  of  them  for  places  on  His  right  hand  and  on  His  left  (Mk  l(Kt7> 
hints  at  gorgeous  dreams  on  their  part.  Its  appeal  to  Himself 
is  portrayed  in  the  temptation  of  the  pinnacle  of  the  Temple 

alt  i^%  whose  meaning  undoubtedly  was  a  magical  dispiav 
fore  the  eyes  of  wondering  crowds.  Occasionally,  as  we  said. 
He  pemdtted  His  images  this  elaboration  into  Mgeantry.  Now 
and  then  the  canvas  is  crowded  with  angels.  'Twelve  l^ons  of 
angels '  wait  upon  His  pra>'er  to  the  Father  (S6<^ ;  and  by  those 
wlu>  look  with  opened  eyes,  angels  may  be  seen  daily  '  ascending 
and  descending  upon  toe  Son  of  Man '  (Jn  lU).    The  twelve 
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Apostles  are  seen  seated  on  twelve  thrones,  Judging  the  twelve 
tnbes  of  Israel  (Mt  19^  and  for  them  and  for  allbeuevers  there 
are  *  luany  mansions '  in  the  Father's  house  (Jn  14^).  As  to  the 
connexion  between  the  earthly  and  the  heavenly  life,  whatsoever 
they  bind  or  loose  on  earth  shall  be  bound  or  loosed  in  heaven 
(Mt  161V).  The  accounto  (Mt  24)  of  His  Second  Coming  are 
among  the  niostditflcult  parts  of  the  New  Testament.  But,  how- 
ever Uieir  details  may  be  interpreted,  they  are  brilliantly  poetic 
flame-pictures  which  gather  up  into  themselves  much  of  the 
wild  beauty  and  wonder  of  the  apocal>'ptic  imagination  then  so 
universal.  A  favourite  scene  is  that  of  the  Son  of  Man  mtting 
on  the  clouds  of  heaven  (26*^) ;  but  a  sublimer  picture  is  that 
which  the  same  Son  of  Man  draws  of  Himself  standing  ashamed 
among  His  angels  because  of  the  pusillanimous  spirit  of  some 
of  His  followers  (Mk  8^)l  Nor  could  anything  surpass  the 
brilliance  of  the  scene  where  *  the  righteous  shine  forth  as  the 
sun  '  (Mt  IS-^X  <^nd  we  seem  to  see  great  shafts  of  light  as  the 
doud  rack  of  Judgment  Day  passes,  and  past  its  flaming  edge 
are  seen  the  seats  of  the  glorified  spirits  in  heaven. 

It  need  not  surprise  us  when  >ve  find  the  imagi- 
nation of  Jesus  reaching  its  climax  of  realistic 
vividness  in  the  field  of  the  weird  and  the  ghastly. 
It  is  a  tragic  world,  and  he  who,  with  his  imagina- 
tion in  free  play,  dares  to  confront  its  facts  im- 
partially, will  certainly  see  and  tell  gruesome 
things.  There  is,  accordingly,  frequent  reference 
to  loathsome  thin^,  whose  loathsomeness  had 
evidently  affected  Him.  A  serpent  or  a  scorpion 
among  food  (Mt  7^^  Lk  11^^),  a  foul  cup  or  platter 
whose  exterior  ^ave  promise  of  cleanliness  (Mt 
23^)f  the  corruption  of  moth  arid  rust  among  treas- 
ures of  garments  or  metal  (6^^),  are  among  His 
c€U3ual  notes  of  observation.  More  deliberate  and 
(as  it  were)  classical  are  such  sayings  as  that 
about  the  carcase  and  the  vultures  (24^),  and  tlie 
vipers  crawling  towards  the  flames  (23^).  The 
bitterness  of  the  spiritual  life  is  driven  in  almost 
upon  our  senses  as  we  read  that  every  sacrifice 
must  be  *  salted  witli  fire '  (Mk  9**),  that  He  is  come 
to  bring  not  peace,  but  a  sword  (Mt  10^),  and  that 
only  those  who  eat  His  flesh  and  drink  His  blood 
can  claim  to  have  life  in  them  (Jn  6^).  The  same 
rises  to  its  height  in  the  Avild  picture  presented  in 
the  words,  *  I  am  come  to  cast  fire  on  the  earth ; 
and  what  will  I,  if  it  be  already  kindled  ? '  (Lk  12**) ; 
while  the  whole  of  His  reference  to  Mammon  (Mt 
16*  etc.)  is  so  realistic  that  it  used  to  be  imagined 
that  this  was  the  name  of  some  Syrian  god,  sucli 
as  G.  F.  Watts  has  painted,  with  bloody  feet  and 
hands  pashing  out  the  life  of  humanity. 

Among  the  most  conspicuous  of  His  images  of 
the  ghastly,  are  two  that  are  drawn  from  human 
life.  The  first  is  that  of  the  cross-bearers  (Mt 
lO"*).  It  is  but  too  easy  to  ascertain  whence  this 
suggestion  must  have  come,  for  men  bearing  crosses 
to  the  public  places  of  execution  were  common 
enough  in  Palestine  under  the  Romans.  So  we 
have  from  Jesus  the  weirdest  of  all  alleg^orical 
pictures  of  the  noble  life.  It  is  a  procession  of 
men  bearing  crosses,  and  Himself  at  its  head.  The 
procession  is  not  staggering  in  weakness  along  the 
Via  Dolorosa  to  Calvary.  It  is  winding  its  way 
through  the  sunshine,  by  the  waters  of  Galilee, 
in  ana  out  of  villages  where  men  are  working,  and 
women  standini^  by  wells,  and  children  playing  in 
the  streets.  The  other  fi^re  is  that  of  a  spectral 
fnneral  procession,  in  which  the  dead  are  burying 
the  dead  (8^).  The  phrase  has  become  proverbial, 
but  the  imaginary  scene  in  which  it  onginated  is 
surely  one  of  the  ghastliest.  The  corpse  of  a  dead 
man  is  being  carried  to  its  tomb,  but  in  place  of 
the  many-coloured  robes  of  an  Eastern  funeral 
there  are  but  shrouds  like  his  own  in  the  cortege  ; 
and  the  march  of  limbs  bloodless  and  stark,  and 
the  sunlight  falline  upon  closed  eyes,  are  images 
which  we  may  well  believe  never  ceased  to  haunt 
the  minds  of  those  who  first  shuddereil  at  them.  We 
are  not  here  concerned  with  the  lessons  which  these 
images  conveyed.  They  are  among  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  His  teachings,  and  the  point  to  note 
18  that  He  drove  them  deep  into  the  imagination 


of  His  hearers  by  the  most  daring  and  unrelieved 
use  of  the  ghastly. 

Nature,  too,  lent  her  sinister  suggestion.  The 
sea  was  always  an  object  of  fear  and  hatred  to  the 
Jews.  It  was  strange  to  them,  as  to  all  inland 
nations,  and  for  many  centuries  they  were  never 
permitted  to  become  ramiliar  with  it  on  account  of 
the  Philistine  and  Phoenician  Gentiles,  who  held 
its  harbours  and  its  coast.  In  later  days  it  was 
significant  to  them  chiefly  as  the  path  of  the  in- 
vaders, whose  maritime  oase  for  Syria  was  con- 
spicuous from  many  mountains  of  Israel  at  Csesarea. 
Only  on  a  very  few  occasions  does  Jesus  refer  to  it, 
and  always  in  ominous  suggestion.  He  speaks  of 
some  who  compass  sea  and  land  to  obtain  prose- 
lytes, only  that  they  may  make  them  children  of 
hell  (Mt  23^^).  Again,  He  speaks  of  a  sycamine- 
tree  or  a  mountain  oeing  removed  by  faith  and  cast 
into  the  sea,  as  a  thing  stupendous  and  silencing 
(Lk  17*).  The  most  appalling  doom  that  can  be 
set  against  the  sin  of  injuring  His  little  ones,  and 
which  were  still  better  for  the  insurer  than  what 
actually  awaits  him,  is  to  be  cast  into  the  sea  with 
a  millstone  about  his  neck  to  hold  him  among  the 
wreckage  and  slime  of  decaying  things  in  its  bot- 
tom ooze  (Mt  18*).  Amid  the  terrors  of  the  latter 
Day  of  Judgment  we  hear  the  booming  of  the 
breakers  as  a  terrifying  undertone — *  the  sea  and 
the  waves  roaring  *  (Lk  21^). 

Nothing  in  nature  strikes  so  cold  a  fear  into  the 
imagination  as  that  strange  and  sinister  combina- 
tion which  has  been  called  Hhe  beauty  and  the 
terror  of  the  world.'  In  the  sweetest  sunshine  and 
under  the  purest  light  of  stars,  lurk  ever  the  savage 
cruelties  and  the  obscene  putrefactions  of  earth. 
This  also  Jesus  noted  when  He  spoke  of  'the 
whited  sepulchres'  (Mt  23") — the  brightest  spots 
on  many  a  sunny  landsca{)e  of  the  East,  yet  sug- 
gesting a  condition  of  physical  horror  within,  whicn 
it  needs  experience  to  realize.  But  the  utmost 
extreme  of  poetic  power  of  this  sort  is  felt  in  the 
sudden  introduction  of  the  picture  of  a  fig-tree, 
blossoming  peacefully  in  the  full  beauty  of  its  leaf- 
age, into  the  midst  of  the  magnificent  horrors  of 
the  picture  of  the  Day  of  Judgment  (24**). 

Tne  person  of  Uie  devil  Is  very  freouently  present 
to  the  mind  of  Jesus,  and  generally  tic  is  sularessed 
or  spoken  of  without  imagery.  At  other  times, 
however,  he  is  portrayed  as  a  princely  figure  — 

*  prince  of  this  world' — who  vainly  comes  to  find 
his  own  in  Him  (Jn  14*),  and  who  is,  by  the  Cross, 
cast  out  from  his  dominion  (12^^).  lliere  is  one 
picture,  from  which  Bunyan  probably  drew  some 
of  the  imagery  of  his  Holy  \Var,  of  an  attack  by 
the  Lords  of  Hell  upon  the  fortress  of  the  Church 
(Mt  16^).  And  once,  in  an  hour  of  triumph,  Jesus 
'  saw  Satan  fall  as  lightning  from  heaven '  (Lk  10**). 

Yet  no  victory  of  Good  over  Evil  is  ever  complete 
on  earth,  and  a  deep  horror  remains,  haunting  the 
mind  as  it  thinks  oi  those  who  i)ersistently  refuse 
the  Good  and  choose  the  Evil.  Nowhere  lias  this 
horror  been  more  manifest  than  in  the  speech  of 
Christ,  who  tells  men  to  *  fear  him  that  hath  power 
to  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in  hell,  yea,  fear  nim  !  * 
( 12*).  He  uses  several  figures  to  express  this  horror, 
all  of  them  borrowed  from  the  OT  and  its  concep- 
tions. Now  it  is  *the  outer  darkness'  (Mt  8")  of 
the  unlit  street  which  serves  for  an  image  of  it ; 
again,  it  is  the  ofial-heaps  of  the  valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat,  and  the  fires  which  were  always  consuming 
them  (Mk  9**  etc.).  But,  for  the  most  part,  His 
imagination  pictures  the  abyss  of  Sheol,  with  the 

*  great  gulf  fixed'  (Lk  16^)  between  it  and  the 
home  of  Abraham.  It  is  an  image  closely  con- 
nected with  that  of  the  '  nether  deep,'  into  whose 
dreary  vastness  the  demons  pray  that  they  may 
not  be  sent  (8'*).  It  is  suggestive  of  the  homeless, 
empty  spaces  beyond  the  ramparts  of  the  world. 
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where  in  the  thick  darkness  there  is  the  sound  of 

*  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth  *  (Mt  8**  etc. ).  The 
words  are  repeated  again  and  again  until  we  seem 
to  hear  the  low  souna  of  that  wailing  which  Dante 
heard  within  the  gates  of  the  Inferno.  It  is  the 
undertone  of  horror  which,  even  among  merely 
human  poets,  is  ever  heard  beneath  the  laughter 
and  the  voices  of  the  world.  But  none  has  heard 
it  and  told  the  sound  with  the  mingled  pity  and 
horror  of  the  words  of  Jesus. 

Hitherto  we  have  noticed  only  the  clear-cut  char- 
acter of  the  imaginative  work  of  Jesus.  But  there 
is  another  side  to  this — a  vagueness  and  a  sense  of 
transcending  all  limits  and  definitions — which  is, 
as  it  were,  the  poetic  obverse  of  the  clear  edge. 
This  also  enters  into  the  true  conception  of  tne 
mind  of  Christ. 

Both  in  regard  to  space  and  time  His  delight  in  room,  and  the 
spaciouBnew  of  His  thought  are  evident.  The  most  familiar 
example  in  regard  to  time  is  the  much  disputed  word  ttlcnit  (Mt 
19SB  25^  etc).  The  whole  point  of  that  phrase  is  taken  from  it 
when  it  becomes  a  pawn  in  thu  game  of  theological  disputation. 
It  neitlier  fixes  the  furthest  limit  at  eternity,  nor  denies  that  the 
stretch  is  eternal.  In  it  the  mind  simply  flings  itself  out  into 
the  future,  and  is  aware  of  the  fiowing  nver  of  the  ages.  It  is 
the  poetic  and  didactic,  but  not  the  dogmatic,  purpose  that  is 
aimed  at  and  that  is  accomplished.  The  sense  of  enormous 
duration  is  given  with  almost  aching  realization.  The  hope  or 
the  denial  ofa  terminiu  ad  qtum  is  not  given. 

His  allusions  to  vague  and  immense  spaces  are  so  numerous 
as  to  reveal  a  strongly  marked  and  favourite  habit  of  imagina- 
tion. He  seems  to  delight  in  the  width  of  the  world  for  the 
mere  feeling  of  its  roominess.  The  sound  of  a  trumpet  (Ht  24'^) 
is  heard,  and  a  flash  of  lightning  seen  (Lk  17^)  from  one  end  of 
heaven  to  the  other.  Even  in  Hu  reference  to  the  birds  and  the 
lilies,'  already  ouoted  (Mi  6^),  He  is  not  satisfied  till  He  has 
added  *  of  the  atr '  and  ^  of  the  field '  (8^).  In  these  mere  touches 
the  whole  expanse  of  sky  and  earth  opens  and  broadens  to  the 
horizon  as  we  read.  They  are  the  subtle  touches  which  only  a 
poet's  mind  would  give.  Again,  one  feature  of  the  Kingdom  to 
which  He  frequent^'  alludes  is  the  loumeving  of  ancient  people 
and  of  those  of  later  days  across  huge  distances  of  the  world 
(811).  <They  shall  come  from  the  east  and  from  the  west,' 
to  sit  down  at  the  table  of  Abraham,  and  the  elect  shall  be 
gathered  from  the  four  winds  of  heaven  (2431).  His  memories 
of  the  or  recall  remote  nooks  and  crannies  of  the  world— the 
far-off  home  of  the  Queen  of  the  South  (IS^^,  Sodom  and 
Ooraorrah,  Tyre  and  Sidon  (Lk  1012-  i^X  and  Nineveh  (Mt  12^1). 
Many  of  the  people  of  His  parables  are  travellers  who  go  long 
distances  and  return  (Mk  13^^  etc.),  and  He  speaks  of  Himself, 
in  one  of  the  most  wistful  of  all  His  utterances,  as  *a  man  goinff 
a  Journey  into  a  far  country '  (Mt  25i-<).  These  allusions  are  not 
of  so  much  significance  in  themselves  as  in  their  revelation  of 
the  stretch  and  travel  instinct  in  the  mind  of  Jesus.  They 
become  splendidly  significant  when  we  remember  them  in  con- 
nexion with  such  other  sayings  as  that  about  the  Father  who 

*  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendcth 
rain  on  the  Just  and  on  the  unjust'  (6-^);  and  timt  also  about 
the  other  sheep  which  the  Good  Shepherd  has  which  *  are  not  of 
this  fold,'  which  also  He  must  bring,  that  there  may  be  one  flock 
and  one  shepherd  (Jn  IQi^).  In  tliat  promise  there  is  the  whole 
breadth  of  His  heart,  who  looks  across  the  world  and  counts  it 
all  His  pasture  ground.  This  whole  habit  of  His  mind  throws 
out  into  strong  relief  the  spirituality  of  Jesus,  to  which  it  offers 
a  sort  of  parallel  in  the  region  of  the  physical  as  uifainst  the 
literalism  and  prcciseness  of  the  Pharisees.  While  lie  was  out 
among  '  the  ages,'  they  were  wrangling  as  to  the  number  of  stars 
visible  which  marked  the  hour  of  evening ;  while  they  were 
settling  the  inches  permissible  for  a  Sabbath-day's  Journey,  His 
heart  was  gathering  disciples  from  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

Spirituality  and  iKjetry  are  connected  in  the  most 
intimate  way,  and  the  remembrance  that  Jesus  was 
a  poet  may  lead  us  i)ast  many  futile  controversies 
and  into  many  illuminative  interpretations.  Two 
results  may  be  selected  as  of  very  special  value  to 
the  understanding  of  the  mind  of  Christ. 

1.  His  use  of  hyperbole.— Both  His  laws  and  His 
gospel  have  suffered  many  things  at  the  hands  of 
prosaic  literalists.  There  are  few  things,  for  in- 
stance, which  have  been  more  confusing  and  harm- 
ful of  late  years  than  the  perversions  of  Christianity 
which  literalists  have  extracted  from  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount.  Even  to  those  who  are  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  doctrine  thus  presented  in  its  naked  literal - 
ness,  it  becomes  but  a  counsel  of  perfection,  and  life 
in  every  act  of  Christian  service  leads  down  a  blind 
sAley,  until  the  discouragement  of  constant  and 
inevitable  failure  becomes  altogether  Intolerable. 
But  on  those  who  are  repelled  by  the  doctrine,  the 


efTect  is  even  more  serious.  To  them  Christ  ap- 
pears a  doctrinaire  teacher,  whose  precepts  have 
created  an  impossible  situation  ;  and  they  turn, 
not  from  the  doctrines  only,  but  from  Him. 

The  fact  is  that  the  poet's  exaggeration  is  the 
only  way  in  which  many  truths  can  be  expressed 
at  all.  Life  is  far  too  complex  for  any  words  that 
men  have  found  in  which  to  describe  it.  Spiritual 
things  have  no  adequate  language  which  corre- 
sponds to  them ;  and  the  only  way  in  which  sueli 
truths  can  be  communicated  is  by  stating  one  side 
of  them  with  such  startling  strength  and  vividness 
that  that  nliase  of  truth  at  least  shall  never  be  for- 
gotten. Of  this  fact  Christ  took  the  most  fearless 
and  unquestioning  advantage,  trusting  wholly  to 
the  sympathetic  intelligence  of  His  hearers.  Even 
in  trifles  He  acted  tjius.  The  seed  of  the  mustard 
plant  is  not  the  smallest  of  all  seeds  (Mt  13^),  and 
there  is  no  necessity  for  the  zeal  of  commentators 
who  w^ould  search  for  some  unheard-of  variety  of 
mustard  whose  seeds  are  smaller  than  the  spore 
of  ferns.  No  one  would  have  been  more  amazed 
at  such  defence  of  His  veracity  than  He  who  spoke 
the  words.  In  the  same  way  is  to  be  understood 
the  saving,  *This  ia  my  body'  (Lk  22'*  etc.) ;  and 
if  Lutiier  liad  allowed  himself  to  perceive  this  most 
obvious  of  truths,  what  a  world  oi  unnecessary  con- 
troversy would  liav^  been  spared  to  the  Church ! 
Such  licence  lb  demanded,  not  for  poetry  only,  but 
for  the  very  continuance  of  human  intercourse, 
which  otherwise  would  at  once  become  a  mere 
interchange  of  pedantries.  In  the  same  way  are 
to  be  interpreted  such  passages  as  that  about  the 
hatred  of  father  and  mother  (14^),  and  many  of 
those  commands  about  property,  non-resistance  (Mt 
5^  etc.),  etc.,  which  have  oeen  so  grievous  and  so 
unwarrantable  a  stumbling-block  to  faith  in  modem 
times. 

2.  These  considerations  reach  their  highest  value 
when  we  remember  that  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
there  is  the  spiritucU  idealism  of  the  poet.  The 
incident  of  His  praise  of  Mary  rather  than  of  Martha 
(Lk  10^)  has  not  unjustly  claimed  His  sympathies 
for  the  dreamers  and  the  mystics  wliose  world  is 
that  of  the  ideal  truth.  At  times  tliis  spiritual 
exaltation  showed  itself  in  physical  eflects  which 
were  recognized  by  onlookers.  As  He  walked,  they 
were  amazed  and  afraid  (Mk  10^^).  It  explains 
many  of  His  wonderful  sayings.  Without  it,  that 
strange  journey  of  the  disci|3les  would  be  wholly 
unintelligible,  when  they  were  to  provide  neitlier 
scrip,  nor  money,  nor  even  shoes,  nor  any  posses- 
sions but  their  peax^e  (Mt  10^-).  Similarly  must  be 
regarded  the  conmiand  to  take  no  thought  for  the 
morrow,  neither  for  food  nor  for  clothes  (6**).  These 
are  ideal  descriptions,  not  meant  for  the  ears  of 
literalists,  but  describing  that  world  of  spiritual 
conceptions  in  which  His  spirit  dwelt.  Witli  these 
may  be  compared  the  exacting  spirituality  of  His 
doctrine  of  marriage  (l^**^*)*  which  He  Himself  sup- 
plemented by  the  further  statement  that  in  the  next 
world  the  life  of  the  angels  supersedes  marriage 
altogether  (Lk  20**),  and  which  leads  on  to  St. 
Paul's  association  of  the  marriage  bond  with  the 
union  of  Christ  and  His  Churcli  (Ei)h  5^  etc.). 
Such  doctrine.  He  Himself  declares,  is  for  them 
that  can  receive  it  (Mt  19"*").  And  indeed  the 
whole  of  Christianity  introduces  men  into  an  ideal 
world  which  does  not  at  all  correspond  to  the  actual 
world  of  public  life,  and  towards  whicli  the  indi- 
vidual Christian  is  but  now  feeling  his  way  in 
isolated  points  of  character.  It  is  a  life  to  letid 
with  one's  soul  commanding  and  guiding  the  body. 
That  is,  if  one  has  a  soul ;  for  Christ  (in  His 
poetic  fashion)  refuses  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
a  man  necessarily  has  a  soul  because  he  is  a  man, 
and  reminds  us  that  each  man's  soul  has  to  be 
won  (Lk  2P').    But  for  those  who  have  souls,  and 
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are  willing  to  live  lives  corresponding  to  them 
rather  than  to  the  flesh,  Christ  constructs  an  ideal 
world  in  which  all  things  have  snflered  a  *  change 
into  something  rich  ana  strange/  The  heaven  is 
God's  throne,  and  the  earth  His  footstool  (Mt  6***  '•). 
The  body  is  a  temple  where  the'spirit  dwells  (Jn 
2'^).  The  life  is  sustained  by  spiritual  food  which 
even  the  closest  friends  know  not  of  (4*'-'*).  To 
live  that  life  is  to  be  citizens  of  the  Kingdom  which 
is  within  (Lk  17«>)  and  of  the  other  world  (Jn  18»), 
and  which  cometh  not  with  observation  (Lk  17^) 
— the  Kingdom  of  the  truth  (Jn  18*^).  The  worship 
of  such  souls  is  in  spirit  and  in  truth  (4^),  and 
their  work  is  to  believe  (6^). 

That  ideal  world — so  far  ahead  of  the  most  spiri- 
tual of  us  all,  yet  so  persistently  claiming  us  as  its 
children  and  beckoning  us  to  the  courag|eous  re- 
newal of  our  broken  attempts  to  reach  it  —  is  a 
world  which  could  have  been  constructed  for  man 
only  by  God  incarnate  in  One  who  was  a  poet. 

LiTBEATDRB.  —  Vaiioos  modern  Lives  qf  Jestts ;  cf.  Schurer, 
UJP ;  Hausrath,  Higt.  qf  NT  Times—Time  of  Jesus ;  Pej-ton, 
MemoraMUa  af  Jtsus.  In  Oscar  Wilde's  De  Pro/undis  there  is 
A  passage  in  reference  to  Jesus  as  Artist,  which,  though  marked 
b}-  the  paradoxical  excess  and  wayward  imagination  of  the  book 
which  contains  it,  is  yet  brilliant  and  suggestive. 

JOHN  KeLMAN. 

POLICE. — The  traditional  and  unsettled  charac- 
ter of  governmental  relations  in  Palestine  in  the 
time  of  Christ,  and  the  scarcity  of  definite  informa- 
tion as  to  the  organization  of  civil  procedure  in 
the  provincial  courts,  make  it  difficult  to  ascertain 
exactly  what  were  the  ordinary  provisions  for  the 
administration  of  justice.  We  cannot  positively 
say,  for  instance,  how  far  the  earlier  methods  whicli 
obtained  under  Jewish  custom  were  overshadowed, 
and  at  times  overridden,  by  the  interference  of 
Roman  and  military  law.  One  fact,  however, 
seems  to  emerge,  viz.,  that  as  a  rule,  and  as  a 
matter  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Romans,  the 
Jewish  courts  were  left  free  to  administer  justice 
in  their  own  way,  and  were  permitted  to  retain  a 
sufficient  force  of  subordinate  officers  to  execute 
the  ordinary  penalties  of  the  law.  It  would  only 
be  in  times  of  considerable  disturbance,  or  in  cases 
of  the  extreme  ))enalty,  that  the  Imperial  power 
would  come  into  evidence,  and  that  soldiers  would 
supplant  the  usual  civil  officers.  *The  ordinary 
administration  of  the  law,  both  in  criminal  and 
civil  matters,  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  native 
and  local  courts'  (Schiirer,  HJP  i.  ii.  67).  Gener- 
al Iv,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  the  Mosaic  law 
still  formed  for  the  Jew  the  basis  on  which  all  such 
administration  was  conducted ;  justice  was  a  de- 
partment of  religion,  and  the  officers  employed  in 
its  execution  were  Temple  officials  or  servants  of 
the  local  Sanhedrin. 

There  were  two  considerable  exceptions  to  this 
rule — one  arising  from  the  arbitrary  way  in  which 
the  Herods  exercised  their  power,  and  the  other 
due  to  the  invasion  of  Hellenistic  ideas.  In  a  city 
like  Tiberias,  e.g,^  where  the  Greek  element  was 
very  large,  administration  was  on  the  Greek  model. 
The  city  had  a  council  (jSovXi))  of  600  members  (Jos. 
BJll,  xxi,  9),  with  such  officers  as  archon^  hyparchoi^ 
a4foranomo8y  etc.  (see  Schiirer,  HJP  II.  i.  145).  The 
Crreek  cities  of  the  Decapolis,  while  their  local 
authorities  were  always  liable  to  be  superseded  by 
the  Imperial  power  (G.  A.  Smith,  HGHL,  p.  605), 
had  *  communal  freedom,  their  own  councils,  .  .  . 
the  right  of  pro])erty  and  administration  in  the 
surrounding  districts '  {ib.  p.  594).  flven  in  purely 
Jewish  towns,  Greek  influence  was  modifying  the 
old  usage.  The  large  number  of  Greek  and  Latin 
words  found  in  the  Mishna  (Schiirer,  HJP  II.  i. 
31-32)  shows  that  after  the  1st  cent.  a.d.  the  ex- 
ample of  Hellenic  institutions  was  producing  a 
change  in  the  methods  of  conducting  civil  govern- 
ment; and  already  in  the  Gospels  we  Una  traces 


of  this,  e.<7.,  in  the  passage  in  which  Jesus  makes 
His  most  explicit  reference  to  the  processes  of  law 
(Mt  5**  *=Lk  12") :  whereas  Mt.  uses  terms  which 
indicate  Jewish  usage  (icptTiJs,  vrrjp^s),  Lk.  employs 
as  equivalents  words  which  suggest  the  Roman 

SroccMlure  {Apx(ai',  rpdicriap) ;  see  below,  and  cf. 
[oltzmann,  Hand-Cmn,  in  loco.  In  Mt  6**  (*  Every 
one  who  is  angry  with  his  brother  shall  be  in  danger 
of  the  judgment;  and  whosoever  shall  say  to  his 
brother,  Raca,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  council ') 
Jesus  is  referring  to  the  ordinary  Jewish  courts,  the 

*  judgment '  (Kplais)  being  the  *  provincial  court  of 
seven  *  (see  EGT,  %n  loc,,  and  below),  the  *  council ' 
the  Sanhedrin. 

In  Jerusalem  there  apnear  to  have  been  two 
stipendiary  magistrates,  who  were  precluded  from 
engaging  in  other  occupations,  and  whose  special 
province  it  was  to  superintend  the  observance  of 
the  police  regulations  of  the  city  (see  Edersheim, 
LT  ii.  p.  287).  The  *  Unjust  Judge  *  of  Lk  18>-*  is 
probably  an  instance  of  a  provincial  police  magis- 
trate ;  but,  while  his  unprincipled  character  is  only 
too  typical  of  Oriental  judges,  past  and  present  (cf. 
Bruce,  Parabolic  Teaching  of  Christy  p.  158),  it  is 
not  to  be  inferred  from  this  parable  that  Jesus 
intended  to  reflect  on  the  administration  of  justice 
as  a  whole.  The  usual  number  of  judges  for  each 
city  was,  in  accordance  with  ancient  custom,  seven 
(Jos.  Ant.  IV.  viii.  14).    Josephus,  when  in  Galilee, 

*  appointed  seven  judges  in  every  city  to  hear  the 
lesser  quarrels ;  for,  as  to  the  greater  causes  and 
those  wherein  life  and  death  were  concerned,  he 
enjoined  they  should  be  brought  to  him  and  the 
seventy  elders  *  {BJ  II.  xx.  5). 

The  Mishna  assumes  the  existence  throughout 
the  country  of  local  Sanhedrins  which  possess  very 
considerable  powers.  It  is  to  these  local  Sanhedrins 
that  Jesus  makes  reference  when  He  tells  His  dis- 
ciples :  *  Beware  of  men,  for  they  will  deliver  you 
up  to  councils '  (Mt  10"  =  Mk  13*).  The  supreme 
court  was  the  Great  Sanhedrin  of  Jerusalem,  before 
which  Jesus  was  tried,  and  in  this  body  the  religious 
and  hierarchical  character  of  the  Jewish  courts  of 
justice  was  naturally  more  clearly  preserved  than 
elsewhere.  They  had  under  their  control  a  body 
of  Temple  police,  who  were  Levites,  and  were  under 
the  command  of  arparriyolf  at  whose  head  was  an 
officer  called  arpaTTjrybs  toO  lepov  (Jos.  Ant.  XX.  vi.  2  ; 
BJ  VI.  V.  3 ;  Ac  4*  5^ ;  the  plural  is  used  in  Lk 
22**  •*).  The  latter  office  was  one  which  would  be 
no  sinecure,  the  numbers  of  people  who  thronged 
the  Temple  courts,  even  at  ordinary  times,  being 
so  great  as  to  necessitate  special  provisions  for 
keeping  order.  These  Temple  police  were  not 
armed  or  regularly  trained ;  '  the  greater  mrt  of 
them  were  unarm^  and  unskilled  in  the  anairs  of 
war*  (Jos.  BJ  iv.  iv.  6;  cf.  Edersheim,  LT  ii.  p. 
540).  During  the  great  feasts  the  Temple  was 
guarded  by  a  Roman  cohort,  which  was  stationed 
m  the  Tower  of  Antonia  {BJ  v.  v.  8).  The  force 
which  arrested  Jesus  in  Gethsemane  clearly  con- 
sisted of  two  parts  :  (1)  a  detachment  of  the  Roman 
garrison ;  (2)  a  body  of  Temple  police  (Jn  18' ; 
Westcott,  inloc.).  As  to  the  guard  which  watched 
the  tomb(Mt  27«-  «•  28"-i'»),  there  is  room  for  doubt 
whether  this  was  a  small  body  of  soldiers  detached 
by  Pilate  at  the  request  of  the  Sanhedrin,  gr  a  band 
oi  the  Temple  gendarmerie,  Pilate's  words,  ^x^« 
KovoTtadiav  (27'*),  are  capable  equally  of  the  interpre- 
tation, *  Take  a  guard '  or  *  Ye  have  a  guard.*  The 
fact  that  they  report  to  the  chief  priests  (Mt  28") 
suggests  that  they  were  the  satellites  of  the  Sanhe- 
drin, and  that  Pilate  scornfully  permitted  them  to 
use  their  own  measures ;  but  v."  *If  this  come  to 
the  governor's  ears,'  is  in  favour  of  the  other  in- 
terpretation. 

The  usual  name  for  the  officers  charged  with  the 
execution  of  the  law  and  the  maintenance  of  order 
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is  innjpiTfis  (Mt  5»,  Jn  7»*-  «• «  18»- ").  It  may 
be  variously  translated  *  apparitor,*  *serjeant/  or 
'warder.*  They  had  the  duty,  among  others,  of 
inflicting  the  punishment  of  scourging  (Mt  10^^= 
Mk  13',  Mt  23^).  Josephus  says  that  each  judge 
had  two  innjphui  assigned  to  him  {Ant,  I  v.  viii.  14) ; 
but  in  this  passage  the  word  probably  means  'clerks  * 
rather  than  police  constables.  That  the  powers  of 
the  latter  were  extensive  is  evident  from  the  drastic 
measures  taken  by  Saul  as  the  commissioner  of 
the  Sanhedrin  in  his  persecution  of  the  followers 
of  Christ  (Ac  8»  26»«- " ;  cf.  6»"»).  Another  term, 
used  apparently  more  particularly  in  reference  to 
cases  oi  fines  and  debts,  but  also  having  a  seneral 
signification,  is  rpdicrtap  (Lk  12»)=<  bailiff^  The 
term  areKovXdrup  (Mk  6^),  used  of  the  executioner 
of  John  the  Baptist,  denotes  an  officer  belonging  to 
the  police  attached  to  the  military  rulers.  The 
weight  of  opinion  inclines  to  the  view  that  the 
tpectflatores  were  soldiers  (Schiirer,  HJP  I.  ii.  62) ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  Herod  had  armed  satellites 
about  his  court  who  did  not  rank  as  regular  soldiers, 
but  would  be  called  upon  to  play  many  parts,  from 
apparitor  to  executioner.  The  plain-clothes  detec- 
tive was  employed  hy  the  Herods  (Jos.  Ant,  XV. 
X.  4),  and  tne  despotic  use  which  they  made  of 
their  power,  backed  up  as  it  was  by  the  command 
of  solaiery,  took  little  cognizance  of  the  established 
civil  authorities.  The  centurion  in  Mt  8*'"=:Lk 
79-10  was  probably  the  captain  of  the  troop  quartered 
at  Capernaum  and  in  the  service  of  Herod  Antipas. 
(Holtzmann,  Hand-Corn,  in  loc.).  These  troops 
served  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  country  of  gangs 
of  robbers  (Jos.  Ant,  xv.  x.  1). 

J.  Ross  Murray. 

POLITICAL  OOHDITIOHB.— 1.  Rdtfn  of  Herod 
the  Great. — Christ  was  bom  nearly  at  the  close  of 
the  roigu  of  Herod  (Mt  2'),  who  died  in  the  spring 
of  B.C.  4.  Herod's  rolation  to  Rome  was  that  of  an 
allied  king  {rex  soeius),  whose  title  and  authority 
alike  were  dependent  upon  the  goodwill  of  the 
Emperor.  He  was  expected  to  preserve  order 
within  his  kingdom,  and  to  bring  it  into  a  fit  state 
for  inclusion  in  the  normal  system  of  provincial 
covemment,  and  at  the  same  time  to  protect  the 
frontier  of  the  Empire.  With  foreign  policy  he 
had  nothing  to  do ;  and  the  right  of  coming  was 
probably  limited,  the  only  known  Herodian  coins 
oeins  01  copper.  A  certain  tribute  was  exacted, 
whioi  Herod  raised  on  the  other  parts  of  his  king- 
dom than  Judiea ;  and  instructions  from  Rome  had 
to  be  strictly  and  quickly  followed,  the  Imperial 
consent  being  necessary  afso  to  any  arrangement  as 
to  the  succession  to  the  royal  property  or  domains. 
Within  these  limits  his  power  was  restrained  only 
by  the  necessity  of  not  provoking  the  people  either 
to  rebel  or  to  appeal  to  Kome. 

2.  Tetrarchy  of  PliiUp.~Special  permission  had 
been  given  by  Augustus  to  Herod  to  bequeath  his 
kingdom  as  he  lik^  (Jos.  Ant,  XVI.  iv.  5),  the  will 
being  subject,  of  course,  to  Imperial  confirmation. 
Under  the  pressure  of  various  palace  intrigues, 
and  with  a  view  to  separate  elements  between 
which  at  the  time  there  was  no  possible  cohesion, 
Herod  left  Judiea  to  Arehelaus,  Galilee  and  Persea 
to  AntipaH,  and  the  north-eastern  districts  beyond 
Jordan  tp  Philip.  This  partition  was  eventually 
accepted  at  Rome,  with  a  few  slight  modifications. 
To  Philip,  with  the  title  of  tetrarch,  which  origin- 
ally implied  the  government  of  a  fourth  part  of  a 
tribe  or  kingdom,  but  gradually  came  to  be  used 
of  any  petty  dependent  prince,  were  assigned  the 
comparatively  poor  districts  lying  to  the  east  of 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  extending  northwards  as 
far  as  Mt.  Hermon  (Lk  3^).  Over  these  he  reigned 
for  thirty-seven  years  (B.C.  4-a.d.  34),  when  upon 
his  death  the  territory  was  incorporated  in  the 
province  of  Syria,  though  without  losing  the  privi- 


lege of  the  separate  administration  of  its  finances 
(Jos.  Ant,  XVlll.  iv.  6).  Three  years  later  it  was 
given  to  Agrippa  I.,  with  the  title  of  king.  The 
population  was  predominantly  Syrian  and  Greek, 
with  Jewbh  settlements  in  the  south-west;  and 
though  Philip's  sympathies  were  entirely  Roman, 
he  respected  the  sentmients  of  the  difierent  classes 
of  the  people,  and  his  long  reign  was  disturbed  by 
no  outbreak  of  popular  feeling,  and  no  peremptory 
interference  ht>m  Rome.  Like  most  of  the  Herods, 
he  had  a  passion  for  building;  and  to  the  quiet 
and  well-governed  city  of  Caisarea  Philippi,  near 
the  allegM  source  of  the  Jordan,  Jesus  withdrew 
(Mt  16*',  Mk  8")  when  the  multitudes  were  crowd- 
ins  upon  Him  and  His  enemies  tempting  Him 
(Mt  16^);  just  as  Bethsaida,  another  of  Philip's 
cities,  was  His  refuge  when  news  reached  Him  of 
the  Baptist's  death  (Lk  9*^  cf .  Mk  8»). 

S.  Tetrarehy  of  Jjitipa8.~The  title  of  tetrarch 
was  granted  also  to  Antipas,  whose  dominions  in- 
cluded the  two  districts  of  GalUee  and  Pera^a, 
separated  by  the  confederation  of  free  Greek 
ciues  known  as  the  Decapolis.  Peroea,  east  of 
the  Jordan  and  south-east  of  Galilee,  bore  a  high 
reputation  for  the  purity  of  its  Judaism,  but  politi- 
cally was  of  small  importance.  Its  population  was 
prevailin^^ly  Jewish;  though  Antipas  found  an 
opportumty  for  the  indulgence  of  his  passion  for 
building  in  the  erection  of  Julias  on  tlie  site  of  the 
ancient  Beth-haram  (Jos  13^),  opposite  Jericho. 
But  the  main  part  of  the  tetrarchy,  as  far  as  num- 
bers and  industry  are  concerned,  lay  to  the  north 
of  Samaria,  where  the  Jews  formecf  the  majority 
of  a  population  estimated  perhaps  too  highly  (see 
art  Population)  at  three  imllions,  and  comprising 
almost  every  possible  admixture  of  Canaanitish 
and  Greek  elements.  The  administration  of  Anti- 
pas must  liave  been  successful  on  the  whole,  for  it 
continued  for  more  than  forty  years,  though  his 
father's  diplomacy  became  in  him  craft  and  mean- 
ness (Lk  13" ;  Jos.  Ant.  xvni.  iv.  5).  His  private 
friendship  with  Tiberius  may  be  part  of  the  ex- 

{)lanation  of  the  length  of  nis  reign ;  in  a.d.  39 
le  was  banished  by  Caligula  to  Lyons,  and  his 
territories  were  added  to  the  kingdom  of  Herod 
Agrippa  I.  (Ac  12^ ;  Jos.  Ant.  xviil.  vii.  2). 

«.  Ethnarchy  of  ArchelaoB.— On  the  death  of 
his  father,  Arehelaus  succeeded  to  the  lordship  of 
Judaea,  with  Samaria  and  Idumsea.  His  accession 
was  opposed  by  some  of  his  own  family,  and  by 
the  popular  party  at  Jerusalem,  who  aimed  at  the 
restoration  of  the  theocracy,  but  pleaded  mean- 
while for  the  investment  of  the  high  priest  with 
supreme  civil  power,  in  subordination  to  the  Em- 
peror alone.  Arehelaus  went  in  person  to  Rome 
(cf.  Christ's  allusion  in  Lk  19^'),  whither  also 
journeyed  an  embassy  from  the  people.  Augustus 
substantially  confirmed  Herod's  appointment ;  and 
Arehelaus  returned  as  ethnarch  of  the  three  dis- 
tricts. He  was  disappointed  with  the  inferior  title 
(which  denotes  literally  the  ruler  of  a  nation  living, 
with  separate  customs,  in  the  midst  of  another  race, 
and  was  possibly  chosen,  in  contempt,  to  identify 
Arehelaus  with  his  unwilling  subjects),  and  pro- 
ceeded to  make  his  administration  (B.C.  3-A.D.  6) 
one  of  revenge.  Twice,  if  not  thrice,  a  change 
was  made  in  the  high  priesthood  by  a  ruler  who 
was  considered  as  of  mixed  blood — unclean  in  his 
birth  and  unclean  in  his  practice.  The  t^Tannical 
disregard  of  powerful  sentiments  was  carried  to 
such  an  extent  that  at  length  the  Jews  forgot  their 
hatred  of  the  Samaritans,  and  the  Samaritans  their 
kinship  with  the  ethnarch,  and  a  joint  deputation 
proceeded  to  lay  their  complaints  before  Augustus. 
Arehelaus  was  fined  and  exiled  to  Vienne,  and  his 
domains  were  made  directly  subject  toRome. 

5.  The  Roman  procorators.— The  situation  of 
Judsea,  on  the  confines  of  Egypt  and  Arabia,  waa 
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of  such  military  importance  that  Rome  could  not 
wisely  concede  the  repeated  request  of  the  people 
for  the  investiture  of  their  liigh  priest  with  all 
the  functions  of  civil  government.  Instead,  the 
country  was  made  a  kind  of  annex  to  the  province 
of  Syria,  with  a  governor  (procurator)  of  its  own, 
of  equestrian  rank,  who  was  charged  particularly 
with  the  control  of  the  army  and  the  finances,  and 
with  the  task  of  turning  the  district  into  a  bulwark 
of  the  Empire.  The  legate  of  Syria  was  invested 
with  only  a  general  supervision  ;  he  was  expected 
to  interfere  at  his  discretion  in  cases  of  necKl,  but 
generally  to  remain  in  the  background,  as  an 
unseen  support  of  the  Roman  rule.  The  first  pro- 
curator was  Coponius  (A.D.  6-9),  a  knight  whose 
name  is  otherwise  unkno>vn.  Accompanied  by  the 
legate  Quirinius,  he  appeared  at  Jerusalem,  took 
possession  of  the  property  of  Archelaus,  and  turned 
nis  palace  into  the  omcisLl  abode  of  tlie  procurator 
during  the  festivals,  Csesarea  becoming  the  seat  of 
government.  Their  next  administrative  act  was 
to  arrange  for  the  taking  of  a  census,  with  a  view 
to  control  the  incidence  of  taxation,  and  to  estab- 
lish Roman  methods  of  government.  The  process 
was  to  compile  schedules,  enumerating  the  local 
communities,  according  either  to  houses  or  to 
families,  for  the  purposes  of  a  poll-tax,  and  pro- 
viding information  for  the  levying  of  taxes  uiion 
capital  (originally,  in  Syria,  one  per  cent.,  but 
afterwards  probably  increased)  and  upon  trade. 
At  the  same  time  the  produce  of  the  field  was 
valued,  and  made  chargeable  to  the  extent  of  one- 
tenth  in  the  case  of  com  and  two-tenths  in  that  of 
fruit  and  vine.  This  was  tlie  enrolment  referred 
to  by  Gamaliel  (Ac  5*^) ;  and  on  religious  as  well 
as  patriotic  grounds,  as  seeming  to  involve  even  a 
competition  with  Jeliovah  for  tlie  tithes,  the  result 
was  dismay  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  tlie 
people,  and  an  actual  revolt,  headed  by  Judas  of 
Gainala,  who  thereby  foundeil  the  fanatical  party 
of  the  Zealots  or  Cananseans  (Mt  10*).  On  the  pre- 
sent occasion  the  revolt  was  suppressed  after  some 
furious  figliting;  but  the  agitation  smouldered, 
and  eventually  broke  out  in  the  insurrection  in  the 
course  of  which  Jerusalem  was  burnt.  The  census 
schedules,  when  completed,  would  be  sent  to  Rome 
for  approval ;  but  in  levying  the  taxes  there  would 
be  no  delay.  Such  as  were  destined  for  the  Im- 
perial treasury  were  collected  under  the  supervision 
of  the  procurator,  who  made  use  of  the  Sanhedrin 
and  various  local  courts.  The  customs  were  lease<l 
to  collectors,  individuals  or  syndicates,  who  paid 
a  fixed  annual  sum,  retaining  any  excess  in  the 
actual  yield  and  making  good  any  deficiency.  The 
contracts  were  then  divided,  and  sublet  to  sub- 
ordinate officials  in  the  different  localities,  and 
thus  an  entire  class  of  publicans  of  various  grades 
(Lk  19^)  was  constituted,  whose  average  morality 
was  probably  low,  but  is  not  to  be  taken  at  the 
valuation  of  the  popular  hatred.  Nothing  more  is 
known  of  the  procuratorship  of  Coponius  beyond  a 
breach  in  the  temporary  alliance  between  the  Jews 
and  the  Samaritans.  The  quarrel  was  brought  to 
an  issue  by  a  successful  attempt  of  the  latter  to 
defile  the  cloisters  of  the  Temple  on  the  eve  of  the 
Passover.  Through  Coponius  no  redress  could  be 
obtained,  and  the  Jews  had  to  content  themselves 
with  more  stringent  regulations  for  the  exclusion 
of  the  Samaritans,  and  with  a  large  extension  of 
the  police  sjrstem  of  the  Temple,  the  night-watch- 
men being  increased  in  numoer  to  twenty-four, 
and  an  official  made  responsible  for  a  periodic 
visitation  of  their  rounds. 

The  successors  of  Coponius  were  Marcus  Ambi- 
vius  (?  A.D.  9-12),  Annius  Rufus  (?  12-15),  Valerius 
Gratus  (15-26),  and  Pontius  Pilate  (26-36).  Of  the 
first  two  the  dates  cannot  at  present  be  fixed  with 
precision,  and  no  known  change  of  administration 


was  introduced  by  them.  Soon  after  his  accession 
in  A.D.  14  to  the  throne  of  the  Empire,  Tiberius 
adopted  the  policy  of  lengthening  the  term  of 
service  in  these  provincial  appointments,  in  the 
hope  of  protecting  the  people  from  rapacity,  by 
affording  the  governors  a  longer  period  over  which 
to  spread  their  exactions.  The  theory  was  not  a 
compliment  to  this  class  of  officials,  and  did  not 
work  well  in  Judaea.  Of  the  administration  of 
Valerius  Gratus  the  least  that  can  be  said  is  that 
it  was  meddling.  In  eleven  years  he  changed  the 
high  priest  four  times,  and  the  changes  would 
have  been  more  frequent  but  for  the  temporizing 
character  of  the  man  (Josepli  Caiaphas)  upon  whom 
his  final  choice  lighted.  The  example  of  oppres- 
sion in  Rome,  whence  the  Jews  were  expelled  by 
Imperial  edict,  was  imitated  so  closely  in  Judsea, 
that  several  deputations  were  sent  to  Tiberius  to 
protest  against  the  masterfulness  and  avarice  of 
his  representative,  with  little  other  result  than 
that  of  additions  to  the  army  of  occupation. 

A  similar  policy  of  oppression  was  adopted  by 
Pilate,  who  exceeded  his  predecessor  in  resent- 
ment, but  whose  violence  was  apt  to  collapse  in 
the  presence  of  a  stubbornness  greater  than  his 
own.  His  first  act  was  characteristic  alike  of  his 
contempt  for  precedents  and  of  his  docility  when 
opposed.  The  new  troops  destined  for  the  garrison 
of  Jerusalem  were  ordered  not,  as  before,  to  leave 
at  Csesarea  the  medallions  of  the  Emperor  that 
were  attached  to  the  military  standards,  but  to 
proceed  in  full  ei^uipment  to  their  quarters  in  the 
Castle  of  Antonia.  To  the  Jews  the  sacrilege  ap- 
peared of  the  worst  kind,  as  involving  them  in  tne 
crime  of  idolatry  (Ex  20*).  From  all  parts  of  the 
country  people  ffocked  to  Cspsarea,  and,  disdaining 
the  threat  of  massacre,  extorted  from  the  procura- 
tor, by  their  superior  resolution,  an  order  for  the 
removal  of  the  •  medallions.  This  bad  beginning 
was  followed  by  an  equally  bitter  quarrel  over  the 
restoration  of  an  aqueduct  that  brought  water  to 
Jerusalem  (cf.  Lk  13"*).  The  scheme  was  of  the 
utmost  value  to  the  city,  as  the  supply  of  water 
conveyed  through  an  ouler  aqueduct  at  a  higher 
level  was  proving  insufficient ;  but  the  offence  was 
that  Pilate  proposed  to  throw  the  cost  u[)on  the 
Temple  treasury,  and  actually  seized  some  of  the 
sacred  funds.  A  riot  was  anticipated  ;  but  the  sol- 
diers, dressed  as  citizens,  were  distributed  among 
the  crowd,  and  at  a  given  signal  turned  their 
weapons  against  the  people.  The  scheme  was  pro- 
ceecfed  with,  and  the  popular  hatred  grew  savage. 
So  much  did  Pilate  disregard  Jewish  sentiment, 
that  certain  Galilseans  were  put  to  death  in  the 
Temple,  and  their  blood  mingled  with  that  of  the 
sacrifices  (Lk  13').  By  taking  a  prominent  part  in 
an  insurrection,  Barabbas  endeared  himself  to  the 
people  (Mk  15^,  Lk  23'*).  On  the  death  of  Sejanus, 
m  A.D.  31,  Tiberius  assumed  a  more  friendly  atti- 
tude towards  the  Jews;  and,  soon  after  Vitellius 
added  the  legateship  of  Syria  to  his  other  high 
commands  (A.D.  35),  he  found  it  necessary  to  inter- 
fere. Pilate  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Rome  to 
answer  for  the  wanton  cruelty  of  his  administra- 
tion, and  Marcellus  was  entrusted  provisionally 
with  the  duties  of  the  procuratorship. 

6.  AdminiBtration,  military  and  civil.— In  Syria, 
as  in  Egypt,  were  regularly  stationed  three  or  four 
legions,  to  which  recourse  could  be  had  in  any 
emergency  ;  but  the  ordinary  garrison  of  Palestine 
consisted  of  auxiliaries,  raised  partially  amongst 
the  non -Jewish  inhabitants  of  the  country.  The 
Jews  were  generally  exempted  at  the  time  from 
military  service,  on  account  of  their  temperament 
and  religious  usages.  The  garrison  Avas  distributed 
over  the  country  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  itself 
everywhere  felt.  At  Caesarea,  the  headquarters, 
was  a  force  of  three  thousand  men,  of  whom  five- 
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sixths  were  infantry.  A  cohort  of  five  or  six  hun- 
dred infantry,  >vith  a  detachment  of  cavalry  and  a 
body  of  spearmen  or  slingers  (Ac  23^),  \vas  {quar- 
tered in  the  fortress  of  Antonia.  Smaller  garrisons 
occupied  Jericho,  Machserus,  Samaria,  and  any 
other  centre  whence  an  important  district  could 
be  commanded.  There  is  no  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  police  corps  apart  from  the  soldiery, 
though  a  secret-service  system  upon  a  large  scale 
was  maintained  by  Herod,  and  probably  also  by 
the  procurators.  The  military  were  employed  in 
keeping  order,  in  the  arrest  of  persons  under  sus- 
picion (Jn  18^*),  in  guarding  prisoners  (Mt  27*'), 
and  in  superintending  the  execution  of  a  sentence 
( Jn  19°).  Use  was  sometimes  made  of  the  officers 
of  the  local  courts  and  of  the  armed  retinue  of  the 
native  dignitaries  (Mt  26*^).  The  Temi^le  police 
were  under  the  command  of  a  captain  of  high  rank, 
who  probably  controlled  also  the  officers  of  the 
Sanhedrin ;  and  these  functionaries  were  recog- 
nized and  supported  within  limits  by  the  military 
authorities.  There  are  traces  also  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  body  of  paid  spies  or  secret  police 
under  Jewish  control  (Lk  20»,  Mt  22"  Mk  12"). 
In  the  provincial  towns  and  rural  districts  order 
was  kept  as  in  Jerusalem;  the  administration 
acted  tnrough  the  local  courts  and  organizations, 
with  soldiers  at  hand  when  needed.  See  also  art. 
Police. 

Taxation  was  of  two  kinds — Imperial  and  pro- 
vincial. A  poll-tax  and  a  tax  on  landed  property 
were  collected  by  the  procurator,  and  the  produce 
remitted  to  Rome  (Mt  22*^).  Custom  duties  and 
market  tolls  were  collected  by  lessees,  who  paid 
for  the  privilege  a  fixed  yearly  sum,  destined  in 
the  case  of  Judaea  for  the  Imperial  treasury,  but 
in  that  of  Galilee  for  the  tetrarch.  Besides  these 
regular  imposts,  an  arbitrary  procurator  might 
enrich  himself  by  a  variety  of  exactions,  as  the 
penalties  of  imagined  offences  or  the  condition  of 
official  support;  but  in  Judaea  the  expenses  of 
administration  were  met  by  authorized  deduction 
from  the  revenue  of  the  taxes  and  tolls.  Economic- 
ally the  province  was  poor,  though  a  few  courtiers 
and  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  were  of  great  wealth. 
So  heavy  was  the  incidence  of  taxation,  that  in 
A.D.  17  a  deputation  was  sent  to  Rome  to  plead  for 
relief.  Sixteen  years  later,  the  entire  Empire  was 
visited  by  a  financial  crisis  so  severe  that  bank- 
ruptcies multiplied  beyond  enumeration,  and  even 
some  of  the  public  treasuries  suspended  payments 
in  cash.  In  tnis  general  distress  Syria  and  Palestine 
shared,  thongli  the  busy  industrial  centres  in  Galilee 
did  not  suffer  so  much  as  the  crowded  and  unem- 
ployed population  around  Jerusalem. 

7.  Politioal  parties  (see  the  various  articles  under 
separate  titles). — The  Samaritans^  though  kindred 
in  race  with  tlie  Jews,  were  regarded  by  them  as 
sectaries,  and  the  bitterness  on  both  sides  was  fatal 
to  joint  political  action  of  any  |)ermanent  kind. 
The  Sadaucees  were  a  priestly  nobility,  tenacious 
of  the  prestige  of  their  own  order,  but  tolerant  of 
any  system  of  government  that  did  not  threaten 
tlieir  i>rosi)erity.  Opposed  to  them  were  the 
Pharisees^  whose  national  ideal  was  that  of  a 
theocracy,  and  whose  endurance  of  art  alien  rule 
was  reluctant  or  sullen.  They  were  supported 
sometimes  by  the  Herodians^  who  favoured  the 
dynasty  of  Herod,  but  were  not  disposed  to  quarrel 
seriously  with  any  established  institution.  An  ex- 
treme party  was  gradually  formed  of  irreconcilables, 
under  the  name  of  Zealots  or  Cananceans  (Mt  10^, 
Mk  3^*,  Lk  6**),  who  were  prepared  to  use  the  sword 
without  delay  for  the  restoration  of  a  theocracy. 
In  political  theory  the  Essciies  exaggerated  the 
views  of  the  Pharisees;  but  their  comparatively 
small  number  in  the  early  part  of  the  Ist  cent,  and 
their  segregation  from  ordinary  life  made  them 


a  force  of  little  consequence  except  in  times  of 
excitement. 

LmcRATURB.— Joeephus ;  references  to  other  sources  in 
Schiirer^  GJV^  (or  HJP%  which  is  indispensable ;  Hausrath, 
Uist.  oj  NT  Timet ;  Derenboure:,  Hist,  de  la  Pal. ;  Monimsen, 
Rom.  Frovinees ;  Madden,  Coins  oJ  Jews ;  the  Arcfur<^.  of 
Keil,  Riehm.  Bendnffer,  Nowack;  Hastings'  DB,  the  EBi, 
PRE,  and  the  JB ;  O.  Holtzmann,  NT  Zntgeschiehte ;  Moss, 
Scene  qfour  Lord's  Life  [a  useful  elemental^  handbook]. 

K.  W.  Moss. 
POOR.— See  Poverty  and  Poverty  of  Spirit. 

POPULARITY.— The  word  does  not  occur  in  the 
NT,  but  the  thing  itself  is  not  infrequently  treated 
of.  There  is  a  true  and  there  is  a  false  popularity. 
The  latter  belongs  to  him  who  makes  the  praise  of 
men  his  object,  and  seeks  it  by  ostentatious  piety 
and  hypocritical  charity  (Mt  6^  '•  ") ;  the  former  is 
the  accompaniment  of  that  behaviour  whose  rul- 
ing aim  is  to  do  the  will  of  God  regardless  of  all 
worldly  ends  (Mt  6»- *•  7- «•  "•  m.  ».  aij,  True  popu- 
larity is  that  love  and  admiration  which  unselhsh 
devotion  to  the  welfare  of  others,  springing  from 
the  whole-hearted  love  of  God,  cannot  fail  to 
arouse  in  the  breasts  of  all  who  have  eyes  to  see 
and  hearts  to  understand  the  good  and  pure. 
'  They  shall  see  your  good  works  and  glorify  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven'  (Mt  5^*;  cf.  Jn  15®). 
The  hypocrites  who  sound  a  trumpet  before  them 
when  they  do  their  alms,  who  pray  at  the  comers 
of  the  streets  for  all  to  see,  who  disfigure  their 
faces  that  they  may  appear  to  men  to  fast,  are 
examples  of  those  who  seek  and  obtain  the  reward 
of  false  popularity.  Fasting  and  prayer  that 
flow  from  a  desire  to  hold  communion  with  God, 
charity  that  is  the  outcome  of  gratitude  to  the 
Heavenly  Father  for  His  wondrous  mercy,  are  ever 
done  in  secret,  so  that  there  can  be  no  suspicion 
of  any  unworthy  motive;  but  the  effect  of  these 
things  is  revealed  in  the  man's  whole  life  and 
character ;  it  must  win  for  him  the  praise  and  love 
of  all  good  men,  and  for  God  the  glory. 

All  this  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  inward- 
ness of  Christ's  life  and  teaching.  His  aim  was  to 
change  the  world  from  within  outward — not  to 
attach  good  fruit  to  a  worthless  tree,  but  to  make 
the  tree  good,  and  to  await  the  fruit  which  in  due 
time  it  was  bound  to  bear.  In  the  same  sense  true 
popularity  is  inward  ;  false,  outward.  The  latter 
springs  immediately  from  outside  acts  which  may 
not  be— probably  are  not — the  revelation  of  the  true 
man :  the  fonner  is  the  eflect  produced  upon  the 
world  by  the  outspeaking  of  the  whole  man  as  he 
is  in  himself  in  his  relation  to  God.  At  the  very 
opening  of  His  career  Jesus  rejected  the  outward, 
tne  false,  popularity  as  a  means  of  propagating  the 
truth  He  came  to  teach.  He  perceived  it  to  be 
the  suggestion  of  the  Evil  One  that  He  should 
obtain  the  dominion  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  world 
by  the  external  method,  by  the  force  of  His 
authority,  by  the  admiration  which  He  could  so 
easily  have  produced.  Even  to  employ  His  mirac- 
ulous power  to  gain  the  ear  of  His  own  country- 
men He  put  from  Him  as  a  temptation  (Mt  4^-*"|| 
Lk  4^'") ;  and  when,  aroused  to  enthusiasm  by 
their  miraculous  feeding,  the  multitude  would  fain 
have  taken  Him  by  force  to  make  Him  their  king, 
He  fled  from  them  ( Jn  6^*).  He  would  have  nought 
to  do  with  any  enthusiasm,  however  sincere,  that 
was  based  upon  a  false  conception  of  the  nature  of 
His  Messiahship,  that  sprang  from  admiration  of 
His  power  and  the  hope  of  sharing  its  blesBings, 
and  not  from  the  clear  perception  of  His  holiness 
and  the  longing  to  share  it  (Jn  2'^'^).  The  kind  of 
impression  which  He  wished  to  make  was  that 
which  expressed  itself  in  such  phrases  as—*  Never 
man  so  spake '  ( Jn  1^) ;  *  He  taught  them  as  one  hav- 
ing authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes '  (Mt  7^) ; '  The 
common  people  heard  him  gladly'  (Mk  12^).     It 
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vas  neither  to  nor  by  flesh  and  blood  that  He 
desired  to  reveal  Himself  and  to  win  a  place  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  but  to  the  Divine  germ  within  each 
soul,  and  by  the  revelation  of  the  Heavenly  Father 
(Mt  W).    See  following  article. 

And  as  with  the  Master  so  must  it  be  with  the 
servants.  As  the  world  had  hated  Him,  so  would 
it  hate  them.  He  had  come  tx>  send  not  peace  on 
the  earth,  but  a  sword  and  fire  (Mt  lO^liLk  12»>), 
the  sword  which  would  part  brother  from  brother 
and  father  from  son — the  fire  which  should  try  and 
reveal  the  essential  nature  of  each  heart.  This 
hatred  and  persecution  are  therefore  to  be  to  the 
disciples  a  cause  of  rejoicing  (Mt  5^^*  ^^),  for  these 
will  oe  the  si^s  that  they  are  in  truth  the  fol- 
lowers of  Christ.  *If  the  world  hate  you,  ye 
know  that  it  hated  me  before  it  hated  you.  If 
ye  were  of  the  world,  the  world  would  love  its 
ovra :  but  because  ye  are  not  of  the  world,  but  I 
have  chosen  you  out  of  the  world,  therefore  the 
world  hateth  you  *  ( Jn  15'^*  '*).  But  the  more  the 
world  persecutes  them,  the  more  must  they  bear 
testimony  to  the  cause  of  Christ  by  their  loving 
fellowship  one  with  another.  '  By  this,'  He  says, 
'  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye 
have  love  one  to  another'  (Jn  13**) ;  and  again — *  (I 
pray)  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us :  that  the 
world  may  beneve  that  thou  hast  sent  me'  (Jn 
17^).  Among  the  disciples  there  must  be  no  selfish 
striving  for  place  or  power.  The  truest  popularity, 
the  truest  greatness,  is  to  belong  to  tlie  humble 
heart  that  ever  preferreth  other  to  itself,  that 
rejoiceth  to  minister  and  to  serve,  to  give  itself 
freely  to  all  even  as  Christ  did  (Mt  20^11  Mk  10»). 

LmuuTtruL— Ck>min.  on  the  Gospels ;  works  on  NT  Theol. 
by  Be^-schlag  and  by  Weiss ;  Stalker,  L(f«  qf  Jenu  Christy  ch. 
iv. ;  Pressens^,  Jetui  ChrUt7,  pp.  263-286. 

W.  J.  S.  Miller. 

POPULARITY  (of  Jesus).— The  general  subject 
of  popularity,  as  treated  in  the  foregoing  article, 
is  striidngly  illustrated  by  the  course  of  our  Lord's 
public  mmistry ;  and  in  the  present  article  we 
shall  consider  (1)  the  popularity  of  Jesus,  (2)  the 
grounds  on  which  it  rested,  (3)  the  value  He  at- 
tached to  it,  and  (4)  the  reasons  of  its  decline. 

1.  The  fact  of  Hit  popularity.— Although  the 
earthly  life  of  Jesus  began  in  a  stable  and  ended 
on  a  cross,  there  was  a  period  in  His  ministry  when 
He  was  at  once  the  most  conspicuous  and  the  most 
popular  personage  in  Palestme.  From  Jn.  we 
team  that  His  first  definite  appeal  to  the  nation 
was  made  in  Jerusalem  (2*"^*).  There,  however, 
the  dominant  influences  were  hostile  to  His  accept- 
ance (w."*  3*" ").  He  soon  felt  that  the  nation 
was  not  yet  ripe  for  a  direct  Messianic  ministry, 
and  so  for  a  time  He  fell  back  in  Judiea  on  a  work 
of  pre]>aration  similar  to  that  which  the  Baptist 
was  still  carrying  on  (3^  4** ').  But  when  John 
was  cast  into  prison.  He  knew  that  the  time  was 
come  to  make  HLb  own  distinctive  appeal  to  Israel, 
and  having  met  with  little  favour  in  Jerusalem, 
He  now  chose  Galilee  as  the  scene  of  His  labours 
(Mk  P*^- II).  The  Synoptic  Gospels  show  that  an 
extraordinary  popularity  was  the  almost  immedi- 
ate result  (Mk  1^).  Crowds  flocked  to  Him  from 
every  auarter  (1**  2"  4*  6**  and  passim) ^  and  fol- 
lowed Him  about  wherever  He  went  (3'  6").  The 
people  were  astonished  at  His  teaching  (1^^),  but 
also  delighted  with  it  (Lk  5»- ",  cf.  Mk  12") ;  they 
saw  His  miracles  with  joy  and  amazement,  and 
glorified  God  in  Him  (Mk  2^^  ||).  The  enthusiasm 
and  excitement  soon  spread  far  beyond  the  borders 
of  Galilee ;  and  from  Jerusalem  and  Idumaea,  from 
beyond  Jordan,  and  even  from  the  region  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  multitudes  came  to  see  and  hear  the 
great  Prophet  of  Nazareth  (3*).  All  along,  it  is 
true,  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  persistently  opposed 
Him  {^'i^LMtt.  32ff.j^  coming  from  Jerusalem  for 


this  express  purpose  (3^  7^).  But  with  the  great 
mass  of  His  countrjrmen,  during  the  earlier  period 
of  His  Galiliean  ministry,  Jesus  had  a  popmarity 
of  the  most  unqualified  kind. 

2.  To  vhat  was  this  popularity  due?— (1)  Much 
must  be  ascribed  to  His  personal  qualities,  and 
among  these  (a)  to  His  perfect  accessibility  and 
entire  naturalness.  In  His  attitude  to  the  people 
there  was  nothing  either  of  the  supercilious  con- 
tempt of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  ( Jn  ?**•  ''^)  or  of 
the  ascetic  austerity  of  John  the  Baptist  (Mt  3* 
11*^).  Any  one  might  approach  Him  at  any  time, 
with  the  certainty  of  being  readily  and  kindly 
received.  It  mattered  not  who  came  to  Jesus, — 
rough  fishers  of  the  Galilaean  lake  (Jn  l*'**,  Mk 
P"  II),  anxious  parents  seeking  a  blessing  for  their 
children  (Mk  6*"^  1^-  1(F*-),  publicans  whom 
everyone  else  despised  (Mt  ^^  10»  11",  Lk  IQ**-), 
sinful  women  from  the  city  streets  (Lk  7"' ,  Mt 
21'^), — to  all  He  presented  Himself  as  a  man  and 
a  brother,  (b)  No  personal  ^ft  conduces  more  to 
popularity  than  the  subtle,  indefinable  quality  of 
charm,  and  Jesus  appears  to  have  possessed  this  in 
an  exceptional  measure.  It  may  be  that  the  x^P^^ 
or  '  grace,'  of  which  St.  Luke  tells  us  in  his  account 
of  the  sermon  in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth  (4*'), 
refers  wholly  to  Christ's  message,  and  not  at  all  to 
the  manner  of  His  speech.  But  the  way  in  which 
men  and  women  and  little  children  were  dra^'n  to 
the  Saviour,  as  if  by  a  kind  of  magnetism,  testifies 
to  a  winsomeness  of  nature  that  must  have  gone 
far  to  secure  the  favour  of  every  unprejudiced 
heart,  (r)  Still  more  tlie  intense  svmpatny  of  Jesus 
must  have  appealed  to  the  people.  A  man  may 
make  himself  accessible  for  reasons  of  policy,  and 
even  the  (quality  of  charm  sometimes  proves  to  be 
a  superficial  gift  of  pleasing  that  is  no  guarantee 
for  any  expenditure  of  heart.  But  the  Saviour's 
profound  sympathy  for  the  sick,  the  sinful,  the 
sorrowful,  could  not  fail  to  make  an  impression  on 
the  popular  mind.  We  can  hardly  realize,  perhaps, 
what  it  meant  for  Him  to  be  besieged  day  after 
day  by  a  pressing  crowd  of  men  and  women  with 
loathsome  diseases  and  festering  sores — all  de- 
manding the  touch  of  His  hand  as  well  as  the  pity 
of  His  heart  (Lk  4^  jj).  The  nervous  tension  must 
have  been  tremendous,  the  physical  and  spiritual 
expenditure  a  constant  drain  upon  His  strength 
(Mk  5»,  Lk  6").  But  the  crowd,  which  not  only 
read  in  His  face  that  compassion  which  was  one  of 
His  most  characteristic  qualities  (Mt  9"  14"  15^, 
Mk  1«,  Lk  7"),  but  saw  Him  in  the  thick  of  His 
daily  deeds  of  grace,  must  have  dimly  perceived 
something  of  that  vicarious  sacrifice  which  lay  at 
the  root  of  the  Kedeemer's  sympathy,  as  it  lies  at 
the  root  of  all  true  sympathy,  and  which  led  an 
Evangelist  to  bethinK  himself  of  the  prophet's 
words,  '  Himself  took  our  infirmities,  and  bare  our 
diseases'  (Mt  8^^  cf.  Is  53«). 

(2)  But  the  popularity  of  Jesus  was  due  not 
only  to  His  personal  ouaiities,  but  to  His  methods 
as  a  Teacher  and  the  gospel  that  He  brought, 
(a)  Much  lay  in  His  methods— in  the  simplicity  and 
directness,  the  homeliness  and  picturesqueness  of 
His  language,  and  its  entire  freedom  from  all  the 
professional  pedantries  of  the  Rabbis  (Mk  1^,  cf. 
12*^).  The  undying  power  of  His  parables,  simply 
as  literature,  enables  us  to  form  some  idea  of  what 
it  must  have  been  to  hear  those  wonderful  stories 
as  they  first  fell  from  His  o^i-n  lips.  (6)  But  these 
things  were  only  the  outer  swatliines  of  His  mes- 
sage— the  husk,  not  the  kernel.  The  form  of  His 
teaching  might  appeal  to  the  imagination,  but  it 
was  the  substance — the  joyful  Galilsean  gospel  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God — that  warmed  and  thrilled 
the  listening  multitudes.  Christ's  words  were 
'words  of  grace'  —  words  about  the  Heavenly 
Father's  love  and  the  blessings  that  lay  within  the 
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reax;h  of  every  one  who  was  willing  to  be  Grod's 
child ;  words  of  forgiveness  for  the  sinful,  and 
liberty  for  the  captive,  of  comfort  for  the  mourner, 
and  rest  for  the  weary  and  heavy-laden  soul.  *  The 
gosi)el  of  the  kingdom ' — in  that  Christ's  message 
was  all  summed  up  (Mk  V*),  And  if  the  fore- 
runner shook  the  nation  to  its  centre  when  he 
cried,  *  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand  !  *  (Mt  3*), 
what  must  have  been  the  effect  of  Christ's  pro- 
clamation that  the  Kingdom  of  Grod  was  already 
come  (Mt  5*""  12®) — that  this  was  the  acceptable 
year  of  the  Lord  (Lk  4»»-  ^i). 

(3)  But  it  is  in  the  miracles  of  Jesus  above  all 
that  we  find  the  explanation  or  His  popularity. 
His  miracles  of  healing  were  evidently  wrought 
upon  a  very  wide  scale  —  much  wider  than  the 
enumeration  of  individual  cases  gives  any  idea  of 
(cf.  Mk  1^  3"  6»- «).    And  though  there  were  un- 

frateful  recipients  of  Hb  mercy  (Lk  17"*"),  we 
now  that  at  other  times  both  tiiose  whom  He  had 
cured  and  their  friends  and  relatives  were  filled 
with  a  passion  of  gratitude  and  devotion  to  His 
Person  (vv.^*- «,  Mk  5»  10",  Jn  IP  12»).  But  these 
pracious  miracles  stretched  in  their  effects  far 
beyond  the  wide  circle  of  the  actual  benefici- 
aries. They  created  great  expectations  in  the 
popular  mind — expectations  that  were  immensely 
heightened  by  yet  more  astonishing  miracles,  in 
which  Christ  s  '  compassion  for  the  multitude  *  led 
Him  to  make  them  in  their  thousands  the  direct 
partakers  of  His  bounty  (Mk  6^-  H,  S^*'-  II,  Jn  6**). 
These  great  miracles  were  taken  to  be  *  signs* — 
signs  of  wonderful  events  that  might  be  al]^ut  to 
happen  in  Israel.  Jesus,  it  began  to  be  surmised, 
was  not  merely  a  great  prophet  as  His  teaching 
showed,  but  much  more  tlian  a  prophet;  not 
merely  a  marvellous  healer  of  the  sick,  but  the 
expected  Deliverer  of  Israel.  Unfortunately, 
however,  in  spite  of  all  His  teaching  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  the  popular  ideas 
on  the  subject  were  still  utterly  astray.  And  so 
His  popularity,  just  when  it  seemed  to  be  soaring 
to  its  highest,  was  made  to  rest  upon  the  least 
worthy  foundations.  This  brings  us  to  the  sharp 
dividinsf  line  (see  preceding  art. )  between  a  popu- 
larity that  is  true  and  a  popularity  that  is  false,  a 
popularity  that  Jesus  could  desire  and  welcome 
and  one  that  He  inevitably  loathed  and  repelled. 
Jn.'s  narrative  shows  that  it  was  Christ's  fame  as 
a  miracle-worker,  and  most  of  all  His  feeding  of 
the  Five  Thousand  in  the  wUdemess,  that  raised 
His  popularity  to  its  point  of  culmination  (Jn 
^14.15^^  But  it  was  just  then  that  Jesus  rejected 
most  emphatically  a  kind  of  popularity  He  did  not 
want.  And  it  was  also  from  that  day  that  the 
tide  of  popular  favour  which  had  swelled  so  higli 
began  to  ebb. 

8.  What  value  did  Jesoi  attach  to  His  popu- 
larity?— *He  did  not  care,*  it  has  been  said,  *for 
the  thin^  called  popularity,  but  He  loved  human 
beings'  (Bruce,  (xalilcan  (jospel^  p.  10).  And  it  is 
quite  true  that  there  was  a  kind  of  popularity  that 
Jesus  not  only  did  not  care  for,  but  always  despised 
and  shunned.  And  yet,  just  because  He  loved 
human  beings  so  much,  He  desired  a  popularity  of 
the  right  sort.  Was  it  not  in  search  of  it  that  He 
came  into  Galilee  preaching  the  gospel  of  the 
Kingdom,  after  He  had  been  coldly  received  by 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  the  capital?  To 
be  popular  is  just  to  be  beloved  of  the  people,  and 
the  highest  kind  of  popularity  is  when  a  man  is 
beloved  of  the  people  on  grounds  which  God  and 
his  own  conscience  can  approve.  It  is  impossible 
for  one  wlio  loves,  not  to  wish  to  have  his  love 
returned  ;  and  Jesus,  loving  men  and  women  as  no 
other  human  being  ever  did,  undoubtedly  desired 
them  to  love  Him,  and  trust  Him,  and  follow  Him. 
This  is  tlie  meaning  of  His  invitations  to  them  to 


come  to  Him,  and  of  His  words  of  sorrow  and 
reproach  when  they  refused.  His  soul,  accordingly, 
must  have  tilled  with  gladness  and  thankfulness 
when  He  saw  the  multitude  pressing  upon  Him  to 
hear  His  word,  and  listening  to  it  with  evident 
joy,  or  when  He  received  the  assurance  of  heart- 
felt gratitude  from  those  whom  He  had  healed  or 
enligiitened  or  lifted  from  the  depths  of  self- 
despair.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  men  came 
after  Him  in  search  of  signs  and  wonders  (Mt  12^ 
16^  II,  Jn  4*8)— something  to  confirm  them  in  their 
false  ideals  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  if  not  merely 
to  gratify  their  gaping  curiosity  ;  worse  still,  when 
the  multitude  began  to  follow  Him  in  the  hope  of 
being  furnished  gi*atis  with  the  bread  that  they 
might  have  honestly  earned  (Jn  6^),  and  to  look  to 
Him  to  set  up  by  the  use  of  His  miraculous  powers 
a  kingdom  oi  meat  and  drink  and  political  privi- 
lege. He  knew  that  now,  under  the  guise  of  a 
dazzling-  popularity,  the  same  temptation  was  re- 
turning which  He  had  faced  and  conquered  in  the 
wilderness  at  the  very  outset  of  His  ministry 
(Mt  4^"^^) — the  temptation  to  love  the  praise  of  men 
more  than  the  praise  of  God,  and  to  attempt  to 
set  up  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  upon  earth  by 
methods  that  were  not  Divine,  but  worldly  and 
Satanic. 

4.  The  decline  of  His  popularity. — The  miracle 
of  the  Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand  was  a  great 
turning-point  in  the  life  of  Jesus.  It  marked,  we 
havei  saia,  the  culmination  of  His  popularity,  but 
also  the  beginning  of  its  decline.  And  the  reason 
for  this  decline  was  just  that  the  popularity  it 
brought  was  of  a  kind  that  Jesus  could  not  accept. 
The  people  wished  to  take  Him  by  force  and  malce 
Him  King  (Jn  G^**),  while  He  \vished  to  win  in  their 
hearts  a  spiritual  Kingdom  for  His  Father.  They 
would  have  set  Him  on  a  worldly  throne,  and  He 
knew  that  His  Kingdom  was  not  of  this  world  (Jn 
18").  The  two  ideab  were  utterly  incompatible. 
Henceforth,  He  who  had  sought  the  people  and 
welcomed  their  coming  began  to  avoid  tliem  (Jn 
6",  Mk  7**  8i»-  IS-  »•  ^  9»),  and,  when  they  still  came 
after  Him,  spoke  not  only  of  the  gladness  of  the 
Kingdom,  but  of  the  mysterious  pathway  of  the 
Cross  (Jn  6»-»,  Mk  S'*'^-  lO^^ff-).  The  result  was 
soon  apparent.  Nothing  more  quickly  cools  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  multitude  than  the  refusal  of  its 
object  to  be  popular  on  the  popular  terms.  After 
this  many  even  of  Christ's  disciples  went  back  and 
walked  no  more  with  Him  (Jn  6*).  And  though 
Peter  answered  noblv  for  tlie  Twelve  to  that 
pathetic  question,  *  Will  ye  also  go  away  ? '  (vv.*''®), 
the  Lord  Knew  that  one  of  the  very  Ai>ostles  whom 
He  had  chosen  had  admitted  into  his  heart  a  devil 
of  dissatisfaction  with  his  Master  (vv.'"'-'M-  Soon, 
^vith  the  vision  of  the  Cross  before  Him,  He  *  sted- 
fastly  set  4iis  face  to  go  to  Jerusalem'  (Lk  9*^). 
The  disciples,  as  they  followed,  were  afraid  (Mk 
1  ()**),  and  so  He  prepared  them  for  what  was  coming, 
by  those  great  *  Lessons  on  the  Cross '  which  mark 
the  stages  of  His  progress  towards  the  great  act  of 
sacrifice  (Mtl62J-«  II,  20"-28  I,  26«-»»-»  II;  cf.  Bruce, 
Training  of  the  Twehe).  Day  by  day  tlie  shadows 
lengthened  across  the  Saviour's  path.  And  thou^li 
at  His  last  Passover  the  raising  of  Lazarus  (Jn 
12*"")  led  to  a  transitory  outburst  of  fresh  en- 
thusiasm among  the  Galilaeans  who  had  come  up  to 
the  Feast  (cf.  Mt  2V^  with  v."),  the  time  of  His 
national  popularity  was  really  over  from  the  day 
of  the  Capernaum  discourse  (Jn  6^*^*)»  and  what 
lay  before  Him  thereafter  was  a  growing  opposi- 
tion that  could  end  only  in  national  rejection  and 
the  death  on  Calvary. 

Literature. — Sanday's  art.  *  Jesus  Christ '  in  Hastings'  DB ; 
Andrews,  Life  of  Our  Lord ;  Stalker,  Li/r.  of  Jckuh  Christ ; 
Bruce,  Training  of  the  Ttoelve,  Galilean  Gospel ;  Expositor,  v. 

u.  [1896]  69.  J.  c.  Lambert. 
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POPULATION.  —  Ancient  statistics  are  pro- 
verbially unreliable,  and  in  ^  no  department  are 
they  leHs  trustworthy  than  in  the  reckoning  of 
population.  Except  for  military  or  fiscal  pur- 
poses, the  inhabitants  of  a  Roman  province  were 
not  liable  to  be  counted,  while,  even  in  such  cases, 
the  estimate,  when  preserved,  is  at  best  approxi- 
mate. The  sole  information,  of  any  precise  and 
fairly  contemporary  character,  as  to  the  population 
of  Galilee  in  the  aays  of  Jesus,  is  to  be  found  in 
Jos.  BJ,  III.  iii.  The  historian  there  observes  that 
the  Galilseans  have  always  been  numerous.  The 
fertility  of  the  soil  induced  the  inhabitants  to 
cultivate  it,  and  trading  was  carried  on  assidu- 
ously. *  Moreover,  the  cities  lie  very  thick,  and 
the  numerous  villages  are  everywhere  so  populous, 
owing  to  the  richness  of  the  soil,  that  the  smallest 
of  them  contains  over  15,000  inhabitants.*  This  is 
probably  an  exaggeration,  due  to  the  historian's 
desire  of  glorifying  the  country ;  but  even  when 
one  discounts  his  statements  fairly,  a  residuum  of 
fact  remains,  corroborated  by  the  occasional  allusions 
of  the  Gosj)els  to  the  thickly  populated  districts  in 
which  Jesus  lived  and  preach^.  If  Josephus  could 
muster  100,000  warriors  from  the  province,  some 
thirty  years  after  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  and  if  the 
larger  toAvns,  like  Scythopolia,  included  over  30,000 
inhabitants,  it  is  probable  that  the  population  of 
Galilee,  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  first  century, 
must  have  exceeded  one  million,  if  not  two  millions, 
since  it  included  over  200  towns  and  villages  within 
an  area  of  about  100  square  miles.  Certainly,  the 
Galilee  into  whicli  Jesus  brought  His  gospel  (Mk 
P*),  with  its  cities  like  Capernaum  (Mk  1**),  its 
country -towns  (v.^),  and  country-districts,  was  no 
thinly -peopled  tract.  Crowds  repeatedly  gather 
rouna  Him  (1^  2^*  3''*  4*  etc.).  His  presence  is  the 
signal  for  multitudes  to  assemble,  and  although 
these  were  naturally  dra>\'n  from  the  cities  (cf. 
Mk  6^'*),  the  same  holds  true  of  the  rural  districts 
<cf.  6*"-).  A  motto  for  the  Galilsean  ministry  might 
well  be  found  in  the  words,  *  In  those  days  again 
there  was  a  great  crowd'  (Mk  8^),  whether  Jesus 
was  in  the  populous  cities  by  the  Lake  or  touring 
through  the  inland  synagogues.  *  Save  in  the  re- 
cordea  hours  of  our  Lord  s  praying,  the  history  of 
Galilee  has  no  intervals  of  silence  and  loneliness ; 
the  noise  of  a  close  and  busy  life  is  always  audible  ; 
and  to  every  crisis  in  the  Grospels  and  in  tJosephus  we 
see  crowds  immediately  swarm'  {HGHL,  p.  421). 

Eastward,  it  was  otherwise.  Gaulanitis,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Lake,  was  more  bare  and  wild, 
and  to  this  quarter  Jesus  resorted  at  least  once 
(Mk  4^'-)  for  some  privacy,  when  pressed  by  the 
crowds  of  Capernaum  and  tne  neighbourhood.  The 
population  here  was  thinner.  Villages  were  more 
widely  scattered,  and,  apart  from  the  southern 
federation  of  cities  known  as  the  Decapolis,  there 
was  a  comparative  lack  of  important  towns.  On 
the  later  spread  of  Christianity  in  Pera?a,  see 
Hamack's  Mission  unci  A  ushreitung  des  Christen- 
turns,  pp.  414  f.  [Eng.  tr.  ii.  252  f.].  How  far  the 
Christian  churches  in  that  district  were  recruited 
from  a  mission  of  Jesus  it  is  difficult  to  say,  since 
it  is  uncertain  how  much  St  Luke  has  grouped  from 
other  sources  under  his  account  of  the  Peraean 
journey  (D'^etc.,  cf.  Mk  10^),  and  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  Jewish  War  drove  many  Christians  from  the 
west  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan.  In  any  case,  Peraea 
was  less  thickly  populated  than  Galilee,  though 
larger  in  extent.  Josephus  {loc.  cit,)  describes  it  as 
*  for  the  mast  part  desert  and  rough,  and  much  less 
adapted  than  Cxalilee  for  the.^owth  of  cultivated 
fruits.'  Samaria,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Jordan, 
numbered  a  larger  population  proportionately.  But 
if  Jesus  worked  here,  it  was  only  en  route  from 
Galilee  to  Judsea. 

The  crowds  which  Jesus  found  at  Jerusalem  were 


naturally  drawn  from  the  country-districts,  so  that 
they  afibrd  no  reliable  clue  to  the  exact  population 
of  the  capital,  although,  if  we  may  tnist  the  calcu- 
lations of  Josephus  {Sjvi.  ix.),  it  must  have  been 
capable  of  including,  at  the  Passover  season,  more 
than  three  millions  of  people.  Over  two  and  a 
half  million  orthodox  worshippers  were  reckoned 
at  one  census  under  Nero. 

LiTERATURB.— Schurer,  HJP,  n.  i.  2f. ;  Selah  Merrill,  GalOee 
in  the  Time  of  Christ;  Besant,  TA«  City  and  the  Land, 
p.  113  f. ;  Keim,  Jems  qf  Nazara,  Eng.  tr.  vol.  ii.p.  6f. 

J.   MOFFATT. 
PORTER  {0vpwp6s,  Mk  133*,  Jn  10*  IS^^*-  [in  last 
passage,  *she  that  kept  the  door']). — The  English 
word   *  porter'    is    ambiguous,   meaning  *  burden- 
bearer'  as  well  as   *  door -keeper.'     *  Janitor'  or 

*  gate-keeper '  would  be  a  better  rendering.  *  Por- 
ters'  were  employed  to  guard  city  gates,  and  to 
keep  watch  at  the  entrance  of  public  buildings  and 
of  private  houses.  It  would  appear  from  Jn  18**'*, 
where  a  *  damsel '  acts  as  door-keeper  of  the  high 
priest's  palace,  that  in  some  instances  women  were 
thus  employed  (cf.  Ac  12^3f.) .  g^^^  further,  Hastings' 
DB,  artt.  *  Gate,'  *  Porter,'  *  Priests  and  Levites ' 
(iv.  93»). 

The  identity  of  the  porter  of  the  sheepfold  (Jn  10*) 
has  been  much  discussed.  Obviously,  he  is  the 
guardian  of  the  fold,  whase  office  is  to  open  the 
door  to  any  shepherd  (Jn  10^  [Greek  and  RVm]) 
whose  sheep  are  in  the  fold.  See  art.  Sheep.  Thus 
the  porter  may  be  (1)  God:  so  Calvin  {Coin,  on 
John,  in  loc),  Bengel  {Gnomon,  in  loc.),  and  Heng- 
stenberg  {Com.  on  John,  in  loc);  (2)  Christ:  so 
Cyril  and  Augustine  (quoted  by  Hengstenberg), 
wno  remark  thct  Christ  is  His  own  porter  ;  (3)  the 
Holy  Spirit :  so  Stier,  Lange,  A I  ford,  and  others. 
Others  apply  the  figure  to  John  the  Baptist  (so 
Godet)  or  to  Moses.  The  most  natural  interpreta- 
tion b  that  given  by  Westcott  {Gospel  of  Jo  tin,  in 
loc ) :  *  The  interpretation  will  vary  according  to 
the  special  sense  attached  to  the  "  sneep  "  and  the 
*'  shepherd."  The  figure  is  not  to  be  explained 
exclusively  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  of  the  Father,  or 
of  Moses,  or  of  John  the  baptist,  but  of  the  Spirit 
acting  through  His  appointed  ministers  in  each  case.' 
For  parallels  to  the  symbolism  of  the  passage,  cf. 
Ac  14-"  16'*,  2  Co  2",  Col  4»,  Rev  3'. 

James  Mursell. 

PORTION  (/i^/>of).— The  different  shades  of  mean- 
ing which  in  the  Gospels  are  assigned  to  the  word 
iLipo%  have  their  counter])art  in  OT  usage ;  it  will, 
therefore,  be  well  to  glance  briefly  at  tnose  words 
which  express  *  portion,'  in  its  varying  meanings, 
in  the  Hebrew. 

S'jia  is  the  ordinary  and  frequently  used  word  for  *  lots,'  i.f. 
little  stones,  or  the  like,  cast  into  a  vessel,  or  the  folds  of  a 
garment,  for  answering  questions,  deciding  issues,  etc ;  it  is 
used  once  in  a  different  sense,  that  of '  retribution,'  in  Is  17H 
^"^  means,  as  a  rule,  'portion'  in  the  sense  of  a  constituent 
part  of  a  whole;  nppn  is  used  in  the  same  way,  but  with 
special  reference  to  land.  n;9  and  n.;D  are  generally  used  of 
portions  of  sacrifice.  These  meanings  are,  however,  not  in- 
variabl}-' adhered  to,  cf.  e.n.  Ps  lO^  ij'cin  nnx  'pDi  ^^t\  n:'D  nin* 
'^'Jia  •  The  Lord  is  the  portion  of  my  lot  and  my  cup :  thou 
maintainest  my  lot' 

In  the  Gospels  Ate^ws  *  is  used:  (1)  just  like  p^n, 
for  a  constituent  part  of  a  whole,  e.a.  *Give  me 
the  portion  of  thy  substance  that  falleth  tome' 
(Lk  15*2);  it  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  Lk 
24^,  Jn  19^.  In  this  use  of  the  word,  yjkpo%  can 
refer  to  things  material,  as  in  the  last  two  refer- 
ences, as  well  as  to  something  abstract,  c.rj.  Lk 
\\^  'If  therefore  thy  whole  body  be  full  of  light, 
having  no  part  (M^pos)  dark  .  .  .'  (2)  It  is  used 
much  in  the  same  sense,  but  with  a  somewhat 
extended  application,  of  districts  of  land ;  when 

*  The  RV  translates,  according  to  the  context,  by  'portion,' 

*  piece,'  *  part,'  *  side." 
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this  is  the  case,  the  plural  form  is  invariably  em- 
ployed, viz.  the '  parts'  or  districts  (rd  fufni)  belong- 
mg  to  Galilee  (Mt  2B),  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  (Mt 
15^),  of  Cssarea  (Mt  16^),  of  Dalmanntha  (Mk 
8'^).  In  this  sense  the  word  would  correspond  to 
the  Hebrew  np^^.  Once  more,  the  word  occurs  in 
a  technical  sense  of  the  right-hand  side  of  a  ship 
{rii,  df^iit,  fiifni  rod  xXolov,  Jn  21^).  (3)  fUpos  is 
used  in  the  sense  of  fate^  destiny ^  or  lot ;  as  such 
it  occurs  only  twice  in  the  Gospels :  Mt  24"  '  He 
shall  appoint  his  portion  with  the  hypocrites,'  and 
Lk  12^ '  He  shall  appoint  his  portion  with  the  un- 
faithful.' *  The  nearest  approach  to  this  in  OT 
usage  would  be  in  Is  17'^  where  V/iJ  has  a  special 
and  restricted  meaning.  There  is  a  slight  variation 
in  the  force  of  the  word  as  used  in  Jn  13^  *  If  I  wash 
thee  not,  thou  hast  no  part  i/Upos)  with  me';  for, 
while  in  the  two  former  passages  the  reference  is 
to  a  final  doom,  in  this  the  meaning  is  rather,  '  If 
I  wash  thee  not,  thou  canst  have  nothing  to  do 
with  me.' 

In  one  single  instance  '  portion '  or  *  part '  occurs 
in  the  unique  sense  of  one  of  the  ways  in  which 
€rod  is  served  ;  but  here  the  word  is  fieolst  not  fufxn 
(Lk  10^  'Mary  hath  chosen  the  good  part';  the 
context  seems  to  demand  the  sense  of  'the  best 
paji;').  W.  O.  E.  Oesterley. 

PORTRAITS  (of  Christ).— See  Christ  in  Art, 
voL  i  p.  314  f. 

POSSESSION.— See  Demon,  Demoniacs. 

POT.— There  are  two  words  rendered  *pot'  in 
the  Gospels,  ^4(rrrjs  and  itdpla.  The  first  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Lat.  sextarius,  and  stands  for  a 
wooden  vessel  holding  about  a  pint  and  a  half, 
used  at  table  for  holding  water  and  wine.  This  it 
is  that  is  mentioned  by  Mk.  (7^  ^)  when  he  is  re- 
lating how  *  the  Pharisees  and  all  the  Jews '  kept 
*  the  tradition  of  the  elders,'  *  When  they  come 
from  the  market,'  he  says,  '  except  they  dip  them- 
selves' (^airrlffunrrcUf  v.l.  jtayrlffunfTai)  *  they  do  not 
eat ' ;  and,  among  the  *  nianv  other  things  which 
they  have  received  to  bold,'  he  specifies  *  the  dip- 
pinjgs  {^aTTTifffiotLfs)  of  cups  and  pots '  {^earQv)^  etc. 
This  he  mentions  to  explain  why  the  Pharisees 
and  scribes  came  to  ask  Jesus,  *  Why  walk  thy 
disciples  not  according  to  the  tradition  of  the 
elders,  but  eat  bread  with  unwashen  hands  ? '  thus 
giving  Jesus  occasion  to  apply  to  them  the  pro- 
phecy of  Inaiah,  *  This  people  honouretli  me  with 
their  lips,  but  their  heart  is  far  from  me,*  and  other- 
wise exposing  and  rebukini^  their  *  hypocrisy.' 

When  Jn.  (4'-*)  tellH  us  of  the  Samaritan  woman, 
in  the  excitement  of  her  new-found  joy,  *  leaving 
her  water-|)ot,'  he  uses  the  words  ttjv  vSoUlp,  point- 
ing doubtless  to  just  such  a  portable  earthen 
water-pot  as  women  in  Palestine  are  everywhere 
to-day  seen  carrying  on  their  heads.  But  in  2*, 
where  he  gives  an  account  of  the  miracle  at  the 
marriage  feast  in  Cana  of  Galilee,  he  tells  of  '  six 
water-pots  of  stone'  [Xldiyai  vSpicu),  whicli  were 
clearly  *  pots '  of  a  very  different  kind — too  large 
to  use  at  table,  or  to  be  portable  in  the  ordinary 
way.  Their  size  may  be  gathered  from  the  next 
clause,  '  containing  two  or  three  firkins  a  piece  ' — 
about  nine  English  gallons.  They  were  probably 
just  such  huge  stone  pit-cliers  as  are  snown  to 
tourists  to-day  at  Ke/r  Kcnnd,  and  as  may  be 
found  elsewhere  in  Palestine.  Scarcity  of  drink- 
ing water  in  Palestine  made  it  necessary  to  keep  a 
supply  on  hand  in  large  vessels  that  would  serve 
as  coolers,  especially  in  hot  weather.  Then  a 
copious  supply  would  be  needed  according  to 
Jewish  custom  (*  after  the  manner  of  the  purifying 

*  It  is  interestinff  in  this  connexion  to  recall  the  fact  that  f^ipcf 
is  connected  radically  with  M«r/»«,  the  goddess  of  Fate. 


of  the  Jews '),  for  use  in  the  washing  of  hands  and 
vessels  before  and  after  meals  (Mt  15*,  Mk  7*). 

Geo.  B.  £ager. 

POTTER.— <  The  Potter's  Field '  was  the  name 
of  the  property  in  the  purchase  of  which  the  chief 
priests  spent  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  returned 
by  Judas,  and  which  they  proposed  to  use  as  a 
burial-place  for  strangers  (M!t  21r).  Mt  27*  states 
that  this  spot  came  in  consequence  to  be  known 
as  'the  field  of  blood' — that  is,  the  field  bought 
with  the  price  of  blood ;  but  a  difi'erent  reason  for 
that  name  is  given  in  Ac  1^^^  where  Judas  him- 
self purchases  the  field,  and  commits  suicide  in  it. 
The  'field  of  blood,'  or  Akeldama  (it^n  '?pn),  is 
generally  identified  with  a  spot  in  which  there  are 
numerous  tombs,  and  where  also  clay  is  found, 
lying  to  the  south  of  Jerusalem,  in  tne  valley  of 
Hinnom,  not  far  from  the  point  where  it  joins  the 
valley  of  the  Kidron  (Baedeker,  p.  103).  St. 
Mattnew  believes  that  this  incident  of  the  pur- 
chase of  the  field  happened  in  fulfilment  of  Zee 
Ijis.  u^  which  he  reads  as  a  prediction,  and  ascribes 
to  Jeremiah.  This  may  be  a  mere  slip  due  to  the 
mention  in  the  Book  of  Jeremiah  of  the  potter's 
house  (18*)  and  the  Potsherd  Gate  (19*),  just  as  in 
Jer  27^  Jehoiakim  is  a  slip  for  Zedekiah,  Or,  as 
Mede  (d.  1638)  supposed,  Jeremiah  may  actually 
have  been  the  author  of  these  chapters.  It  is 
agreed  that  the^  are  not  by  Zechariah.  Although, 
however,  there  is  no  doubt  that  St.  Matthew  has 
this  passage  in  his  mind,  his  citation  of  it  is  quite 
free,  and  diverges  lan^ely  from  the  Hebrew,  and 
even  more  from  the  Greek,  in  which  v.""  becomes 
an  injunction  to  throw  the  silver  into  the  smelting- 
pit  {xiavtvriipiWy  thus  reading  some  derivative  of 
P»;  or  of  »)iy)  in  order  to  prove  whether  it  were 
genuine.  Neither  does  the  Targum  come  any 
nearer  to  the  text  of  Matthew.  The  Syr.  of  Zech. 
instead  of  'potter'  (nsn*)  reads  'treasury'  (nxiK), 
which  is  generally  accepted  as  correct. 

LiTiRATURS.  —  Hastings'  DB,  artt.  *  Potter,'  'Akeldama'; 
Edersheim,  LT  U.  575  f.  The  difficulties  of  Mt  27?  lo  are  dis- 
cussed v^ith  especial  fulness  in  the  Comm.  of  Meyer  and  Moriaon. 

T.  H.  Weir. 

POUND  (/Ava).— The  value  of  the  denarius  (AV 
'  penny  *)  being  about  94d.,  the  mina  (AV  *  pound '), 
which  was  100  of  these,  was  =  £4  in  our  money. 
It  was  the  60th  part  of  a  talent.  The  only  Gospel 
reference  in  tins  sense  is  in  the  parable  of  the 
Pounds  (Lk  19"'*').  *  Pound '  as  a  weight  {Mrpa  = 
12  oz.  avoird.)  is  alluded  to  in  Jn  12*  and  19**  (see 
artt.  Money  and  Weights  and  Measures. 

Modem  commentators  of  repute  (including 
Calvin)  treat  the  story  of  the  Pounds  (Lk  19"-27) 
as  a  variant  of  the  parable  of  the  Talents  (Mt 
25""*) ;  and  prevailing  theories  on  the  origin  of 
the  Gospels  as  we  have  them  tend  to  the  con- 
Hrmation  of  this  view.  In  Mt.  the  parable  appears 
as  part  of  the  prophetic  discourse  delivered  at 
Jerusalem,  when  days  of  disaster  were  impend- 
ing, and  our  Lord's  absence  from  this  mortal 
scene  became  naturally  an  impressive  theme  (see 
art.  Talents).  Here  in  Lk.,  while  activity 
during  that  absence  is  enjoined  as  a  duty,  colour 
is  added  to  the  story  from  local  reminiscence. 
Jericho  (v.*)  owed  its  magnificent  palace  to  the  son 
of  Herod  the  Great,  Archelaus,  facts  from  whose 
history  seem  clearly  drawn  upon  in  the  narrative. 
The  Herodian  princes,  on  coming^  to  office  (v.*^)^ 
went  to  Rome  to  receive  imperial  investiture  (Jos. 
Ant.  XIV.  xiv.  and  xvii.  xi.  4),  and  this  same 
Archelaus  was  in  such  bad  odour  that  an  embassy 
of  protest  followed  him  (XV.  xi.  1,  etc.).  Compare 
with  this  the  action  of  the  citizens,  *  We  will  not 
have  this  man  to  reign  over  us'  (v.").  As  if  to 
accentuate  the  variation  between  Mt.  and  Lk.,  we 
have  a  further  modification  of  the  fijrnres  in  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  [c.  200  A.D.),  where 
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one  servant  wastes  the  goods  of  his  lord  among 
harlots  and  flute-players,  another  multiplies  the 
pound,  while  a  third  conceals  it ;  in  the  end,  one 
18  acknowledged,  another  reproved,  and  the  third 
committed  to  prison.  That  Jesus  uttered  the 
parable  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  there  seems  some 
uncertainty  in  the  details.  The  harshness  of  v.*^, 
however,  a^  coming  from  His  lips,  can  be  escaped, 
on  the  theory  that  these  words  were  used  with 
reference  to  Archelaus,  who  had  proved  himself 
aniply  capable  of  cruelty. 

The  entire  sovereignty  of  the  Clirist  being  not 
yet  manifested,  the  broad  lesson  stands  forth,  and 
IS  unexhausted  in  our  age,  that  the  true  note  of 
faithfulness  is  active  zeal  in  His  cause  (v.''). 
Means  diligently  improved  yield  rich  results  (v.^^ 
and  v.^') ;  and  although  these  may  vary  among 
individual  men,  rewanis  are  in  all  cases  mani- 
fold (v."  and  V.*').  The  highly  informing  contrast 
comes  when  we  turn  to  the  Pharisaic  class, — 
specially  abhorrent  to  Jesus, — who  not  only  do  no 
sacrificing  deeds,  but  even  glory  complacently  in 
negative  propriety  (v.*).  The  ultimate  reason  of 
their  remissness  is  the  wrong  idea  of  God  (v.'^), 
whom  they  figure  as  a  taskmaster  who  exacts, 
inst^ul  of  a  kindly  father  who  bestows.  Hence 
the  note  of  the  '  austere,'  which  passes  by  reflexion 
into  their  own  sorry  travesty  or  the  eternal  life. 
Daily  deeds  of  love  are  the  familiar  exchange 
(v.*), — a  mart  which  such  religionists  thoroughly 
neglect,  since  none  are  harder  with  their  fellows. 
But  innate  law  must  prevail  (v.^),  and  indiflerence 
never  ends  in  itself — the  callous  soon  betray 
diminished  receptivity.  Steel  rusts  when  never 
out  of  the  sheath,  and  the  saddest  cases  in  reli|pon 
are  seen  in  those  who  start  fair,  but  achieve 
nothing.  The  figure  of  reaping  where  one  has  not 
sown  (v.^*),  charged  falsely  against  the  master, 
tells  truly  on  the  critics  themselves.  The  seed  of 
truth  lay  to  their  hand,  but  it  could  not  grow  and 
reproduce  till  it  was  planted  in  the  soil.  Cherished 
mechanically,  in  their  fashion,  it  was  bound  to 
shrivel  into  a  withered  husk,  from  which  the  germ 
of  life  had  expired.  Hence  the  verdict  of  the 
Master,  that  in  spite  of  all  appearances  to  the 
contrary,  only  the  semblance  of  spiritual  power 
remained — *even  that  he  hath  shall  be  taken 
away  from  him'  (v.*).  Conversely,  the  more 
actively  men  employ  the  graces  of  the  Christian 
life,  the  more  *  susceptible  their  souls  become  to 
higher  things.  It  is  in  order  to  emphasize  this 
fact — and  for  no  other  purpose — that  the  gainers 
of  the  ten  pounds  and  the  five  pounds  respectively 
are  specified  and  put  side  by  side  in  tne  story. 
The  forfeited  100  drachms  are  awarded  to  the 
former,  not  to  the  latter,  for  *  unto  every  one 
that  hath  shall  be  given'  (v.*).  Life  for  us  all 
means  stewardship,  and  psychology  more  and  more 
reveals  a  delicate  and  automatic  system  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  under  sanction  of  the  One 
Supreme  Being,  who  is  revealed  in  teaching  such 
as  this,  and  who  offers  all  men  the  saving  presence 
of  His  Spirit. 

LmKATURB. — ^Trench  and  Bruce  in  their  works  on  the 
Pftrables,  in  loe. ;  Lynch,  Senn,  /or  my  Curates,  103  ff. 

Georqe  Murray. 
POYERTY.— That  the  life  of  Christ  was  one  of 
poverty  is  an  impression  very  generally  derived 
from  the  familiar  words  of  Is  53,  and  also  from 
Ph27  ('took  upon  himself  the  form  of  a  slave') 
and  2  Co  8'  ('tie  became  poor,  that  ye  through 
his  poverty  might  become  nch ').  But  the  general 
picture  of  the  surroundings  of  Christ  which  we 
hnd  in  the  Go«pels  is  one  of  healthy  active  life. 
Throughout  NT  times,  until  the  final  agony,  the 
resources  of  Palestine  were  well  used,  and  the 
population  was  able  to  bear  considerable  taxation 
with  comparative  ease ;  and  though  Judsea  was 
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liable  to  scarcity  (cf.  St.  Paul's  care  for  the  Jewish 
Christians,  1  Co  16^,  Ac  24^^),  Galilee  was  a  hive  of 
industnr  (see  Swete,  Gospel  of  St  Mark,  p.  Ixxxii ; 
and  Buhl,  art.  '  New  Testament  Times '  in  Hastings' 
DB,  Exti'a  Vol.  p.  45,  with  authorities  cited  at 
end).  In  accordance  with  this  distinction,  the  con- 
tact of  Jesus  with  the  poor  as  described  in  the 
Gospels  is  almost  confined  to  Juda?a  and  Jerusalem 
(Mt  19i«,  Mk  1021  the  rich  young  ruler;  Mk  12«, 
Lk  2V  the  poor  widow ;  Mt  26«,  Mk  14»  '  this  oint- 
ment might  have  been  sold  for  much  and  given  to 
the  poor ' ;  Mt  20»,  Mk  10*«,  Lk  18»  the  blind 
beggars  outside  Jericho ;  cf.  Mt  25**). 

1.  The  place  of  poverty  in  Christ's  own  life. — 
(o)  The  home  in  Nazareth. — That  Christ's  parents 
were  not  wealthy  we  gather  from  St.  Luke's 
narrative  of  the  Infancy  (2**),  where  the  otter- 
ing of  the  poor  is  brought  at  the  Presentation ; 
that '  there  was  no  room  for  them  in  the  inn '  (2^) 
does  not  in  itself  show  that  they  were  badly  otf. 
Nor  does  the  fact  that  Nazareth  was  an  inconsider- 
able town  [the  question  in  Jn  1^,  if  implying 
a  bad  reputation,  is  not  quite  borne  out  by  the 
facts ;  see  Westcott,  St.  John,  ad  loc.]  condemn 
all  its  inhabitants  to  poverty  (see  Edersheim, 
Life  and  Times  of  the  3iessiah,  L  183).  Since  we 
are  entirely  without  direct  information  on  either 
side,  we  can  only  conjecture  that  the  form  of  the 
townspeople's  question  as  given  in  St.  Mark  ('Is 
not  this  the  carpenter?'  6*;  cf.  Mt  13®*),  and 
the  movements  of  His  family  (Jn  2*^,  where  His 
mother  and  His  brethren  are  staying  at  Caper- 
naum ;  2*,  where  His  mother  and  His  disciples 
are  guests  at  Cana)  imply  a  certain  position  of 
independence  (cf.  Jn  1"  '  where  dwellest  thou? '). 

The  story  in  Eusebius  (HE  iii.  19,  20)  of  the 
grandsons  of  Judas  '  the  Lord's  brotlier '  being 
summoned  before  Domitian,  and  removing  hb 
suspicion  of  them  by  the  anpearance  of  their 
homy  labourers'  hands,  can  nardly  throw  light 
on  the  circumstances  of  Christ's  own  home. 

(6)  The  active  Ministry. — Christ  and  His  disciples 
certainly  did  not  subsist  on  charity  ;  true,  the  Son 
of  Man  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head  (Mt  8^, 
Lk  10"*) ;  but  this  shows  only  that  Christ  was  con- 
tent not  to  have  a  home  of  His  own,  not  that  He 
could  not  have  had  one.  The  little  party  had  a 
common  *  bag '  or  purse  ( Jn  12*),  from  which  they 
purchased  necessaries  ( Jn  4* ;  cf.  Mt  16',  Mk  8") 
and  gave  to  the  poor  (Jn  13»  ;  cf.  Mt  26»).  The 
disciples'  question  before  the  feeding  of  the  five 
thousand,  as  given  in  St.  Mark  (6*^  'Shall  we  buy 
two  hundred  pennyworth  of  bread  ?  *  cf .  Lk  9*'), 
though  doubtless  ironical,  does  not  suggest  actual 
penury.  It  would  seem  that  Jesus  was  in  the 
nabit  of  paying  the  Temple  tax  (Mt  17^).  As 
the  firstborn,  He  would  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances have  the  larger  share  of  whatever  property 
His  father  might  leave.  That  He  was  not  i^nth- 
out  well-to-do  friends,  and  used  their  hospitality, 
is  certain.  Zebedee  would  seem  to  have  been  in 
a  good  Dosition  (Mk  1** '  with  the  hired  servants ' ; 
one  of  his  sons  is  personally  known  to  the  high 
priest,  Jn  18'*).  Perhaps  it  was  througli  his  help 
that  Jesus  was  able  to  have  a  small  boat  con- 
stantly in  attendance  on  Him  when  preaching 
at  the  Lake  of  Galilee  (If a  irXoidpiov  irpoffKaprcpjj 
airrtf,  Mk  3^).  The  same  thing  may  be  gathered 
of  the  household  at  Bethany  (Lk  10»;  and  still 
more  Jn  1 1**  *•  and  12*) ;  certain  women,  including 
the  wife  of  Herod's  steward,  'minister'  to  Him 
(Mk  15**,  Lk  8').  He  is  able  to  secure  an  ass  on 
which  to  enter  into  Jerusalem  (Mt  21^  Mk  11*, 
Lk  19*'),  a  lodging  at  night  through  the  last  week 
(Mt  217,  Mk  ll'»,  Lk  21*7),  and  the  use  of  an  upper 
room  for  the  Passover  (Mt  26",  Mk  14") ;  nor  is 
there  anything  to  suggest  that  Christ's  hunger 
when  He  was  passing  the  barren  fig-tree  was  the 
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result  of  inability  t«  procure  food  (Mt  21'^,  Mk 

2.  Teschlntf  about  poverty.— Tlie  blessedneas  of 

tlie  pour  in  the  subject  of  the  lirst  Beatitude  {ttee 
tiiB  lullowing  artit'iej.  In  tiie  aauie  discourse  occur 
tlie  prohibitions  againat  taking  anxious  tliought 
(Mt  ti")  and  laying  un  treasures  (B**).  Prayer  for 
temporal  \rants  is  U>  be  for  'doily  bread'  ('bread 
of  the  taming  day  '  or  '  bread  of  Huffitiency,' 
iprm  iwiaiaiOt ;  see  LOBD's  PRAYER)  alone  (Mt  6", 
Lk  ll'l-  Christ  bids  the  dieciplea  of  John  ob- 
serve that  the  poor  have  the  gospel  preached 
unto  them  (Mt  II',  ef.  Is  ei'- ',  Lk  4"),  and  speci- 
ally contrasts  tlie  tvidow  with  tlie  riuh  donors 
to  the  Temple  treasury  (Mk  12«>.  Lk  2l»).  The 
danger  of  wealth  is  constantly  pointed  out 
(Mt  19",  Mk  1(F,  Lk  18»  *  How  hardly  shaU  they 
that  have  riches  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of 
Iieaven '  ;  Mt  IS"  *  If  thy  hand  or  thv  foot  cause 
thee  to  Htuinble,  cut  it  off';  Lk  16"  the  parable 
of  Lazarus  ami  Dives  ;  Lk  12"  the  parable  of  the 
Rich  Fool,  following  ou  Christ'8  peremptory  re- 
fnnal  to  divide  the  inheritance  between  the  two 


Temple  was  cleansed  of  buyers  and  sellera  both 
at  the  beginning  and  the  ena  of  the  miuistrr  [Jn 
2".  and  Mt  2I■^  Mk  II").  That  Chriat  had  the 
true  Israelite  contempt  for  money  and  commercial 
moHperity  b  at  least  hinted  in  the  story  of  the 
Temptation  (Mt  4"',  Lk  4*),  and  shown  quite 
plainly  in  the  parable  of  the  Labourers  in  the 
Vineyard:  'It  is  my  will  to  give  iinto  thia  last 
even  as  unto  thee,'  Mt  30",— a  principle  which,  bj* 
Ruskin  saw  ( Unto  thit  Last),  is  a  defiance  of  poli- 
tical economy  as  ordinarily  understood.  Compare 
the  anti-commercial  statutes  in  Dt  15"-,  Ex  23""-, 
Lv  25'"  an  t4  the  remission  of  debts  and  the  re- 
version of  holdinpf  in  the  Sabbatical  year  and 
year  of  Jubilee.  If  faithfal  to  tlie  Law,  it  was 
impossible  for  Israel  to  be  anything  but  a  com- 
paratively iioor  nation  (note,  however,  Dt  15'),  as 
would  necexsarily  be  the  case  with  the  Christian 
community  which  obeyed  the  rules,  'Give  to  him 
that  asketli  thee,'  and  '  Lend,  never  giving  up 
hope,'  liitii'  i.iii\irltairrti  (Lk  8" ;  cf.  Mt  6'^  Lk 
11^).  Feal>o<ly  [Jemu  ChrUt  and  the  SoHal  Qtiet- 
tioti]  points  out  the  further  opposition  to  current 
Socialism  implied  in  the  parable  of  tliu  Talents 
(Mt  25»  Lk  12" ;  cf.  Mt  13'=). 


An  interesting  echo  of  tins  teaching  on  poverty, 
or  ou  the  openhandedness  that  must  prevent  tfiB 
dangerous  accumulation  of  wealth,  is  found  in  the 


Uoapel  of  the  Hebrews  (fragm.  1 1 ),  where  the 
man  who  came  to  Clirist  in  the  attitude  of  tlie 
young  mier  is  told  that  lie  could  not  have  kept 
the  l^w.  since  people  are  dying  of  hunger  at  his 
gates.  What  we  do  not  find,  however,  in  the 
Gospels,  is  any  eulogy  of  poverty  for  its  own 
sake ;  it  is  enjoined  simply  as  an  almost  in- 
dispeniiable  aid  to  serving  God  aright-  And  the 
fact  that  Christ  constantly  mixes  with  what  we 
should  call  the  middle  classes  and  the  woll-to-do, 
without  rebuking  them  or  bidding  them  give  up 
all,  shows  that  poverty  must  be  understood  in  a 
relative  sense,  and  not  as  the  equivalent  of  ))enury. 
His  life  was  one  long  protest  against  the  attitude 
of '  virtus  laudatur  et  al^t.'  To  take  Mt  26",  '  Ye 
have  the  jKior  always  with  you,'  to  mean  that  the 
existence  of  poverty  must  be  acquiesced  in,  is  to 
forget  all  that  was  said  about  mercifulness  and 
liberality  by  Him  who,  when  He  saw  the  multi- 
tudes, 'liau  compassion  on  them'  (Mt  9"  14"), 
Christ  demanded  the  surrender  not  of  money  in 
itaeU,  but  of  evej-j'tlunf  that  oouJJ  iuteriere  with 
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the  interests  of  the  Kingiloin  of  heaven ;  in  this 
pense  the  verb  d^irfu, '  te  give  up,  leave '  (Mt  10", 
Mk  10",  Mt4'°,  Mk  I";  ef.  LkB"),  is  character- 
istic of  theUoHpels, — as  characteristic  as  it  is  in  its 
other  meaning  of  '  to  forgive.'  The  ideal  is  not 
poverty  but  service  (Mt  20",  'Whosoever  would 
become  first  among  you  shall  be  your  servant'). 

,  Liji  and  Tima  rg  thr  llruiah  x 


T.HJP 
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W.  F.  LOFTMOUBE. 

POYERTt    OP    SPIRIT.  — According     to    the 

Matth^au  version  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Monnt, 
our  Lord  pronounced  the  first  Beatitude  on  the 
'poor  in  spirit'  {rrux'l  tv  mifian].  In  the  cor. 
responding  imsHoge  of  Lk.  (6*)  the  words  t^  Ttci- 
lian  are  omitted  ;  and  there  can  he  little  doubt 
tliat  this  simpler  form  of  the  Beatitude  is  the  more 
original.  It  may  be  gathered,  indeed,  from  quota- 
tions in  the  early   Fathers  (cf.   Polycarp,   li. 

CUm.  Horn.  xv.  10;  "  '         " ' 

reading  in  Mt.  also  w 

that  the  qualifying  Vuma  wtrro  jutrifuuL-eu  inLcr, 
in  order  to  define  the  sense  more  exactly.  Thongh 
formally  an  addition  to  the  actual  saying  of  Jesus, 
they  were  felt  to  be  necessary  for  the  right  trans- 
lation of  an  Aramaic  term  which  had  come  to  bear 
a  peculiar  shade  of  meaning, 

1.  Already  in  the  later  OT  writings  we  find 
poverty  associated  with  a  certain  religious  temper. 
The  'poor'  are  also  the  contrite  of  heart  (Is  fie") ; 
they  are  the  '  meek  ones '  who  lend  a  willing  ear  to 
the  Divine  message  (Ps  37",  Is  61').  This  estimate 
of  poverty  in  probably  to  be  explained  by  historical 
circumstances.  The  foreign  intlnences  which  l>egan 
to  operate  in  the  period  succeeding  the  Exile  had 
chieny  affected  the  richer  classes,  while  the  poor 
stilt  clung  to  the  ancient  traditions.  Poverty  thus 
acquired  a  moral  significance,  which  was  reinforced 
by  the  conditions  prevailing  in  our  Lord's  own 
time.  As  a  result  of  the  externalizing  process 
which  had  long  been  at  work  in  religion,  the  rich 
were  in  a  specially  favoured  position  from  the 
point  of  view  of  legal  righteousness.  They  alone 
were  at  leisure  te  study  the  Law  and  to  order  their 
lives  Bcconiing  to  its  requirements.  They  were  not 
exposed,  like  tradesmen  and  artizans,  to  a  constant 
risk  of  Leviticat  defilement.  They  could  afford  to 
give  alms,  and  ofl'er  the  stated  sacrifices,  and  cast 
much  into  the  Temple  treaiiury.  The  distinction 
of  wealth  and  poverty  had,  therefore,  come  to  be  a 
religious  as  well  ha  a  social  distinction  ;  and  tlie 
Pharisaic  spirit  of  pride  and  self-snHiciency  was 
chiefly  prevalent  among  tlie  rich.  In  their  con- 
sciousness of  strict  obedience  to  the  Law,  they 
could  lay  claim  te  peculiar  privileges,  and  look 
down  with  contempt  on  the  ignorant  '  people  uf 
the  land '  (Jn  7").  It  must  always  be  remenibered 
that,  when  Jesus  speaks  of  wealth  or  poverty,  He 
is  thinking  not  so  much  of  a  social  statue  as  of  the 
religions  conditions  involved  in  it.  Much  in  His 
teaching  that  has  been  supposed  to  bear  on  present' 
day  ecoDomic  questions,  belongs  properly  to  quite  a 
different  snhere. 

2.  It  is  tlins  apparent  that  the  words  riji  miiaiTi, 
although  not  literally  uttered  by  Jesns,  are  neces- 
sary te  the  right  understending  of  His  thongliL 
He  pronounces  His  blessing  on  the  poor,  in  so 
far  as  their  spiritual  temper  corresponds  with 
their  outward  condition.  Their  poverty  was 
commonly  assumed  to  entail  certain  drawlmcks 
which  placed  them  at  a  hopeless  disadvantage  in 
their  relatione  to  God,  Jesus  declares  that,  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  their  privilege.  It  served  to  foster 
in  them  the  disposition  whiiih  could  most  readily 
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finderstand  the  message  of  the  Kingdom  and  re- 
spond to  it.  'Blessed  are  the  poor  who  have 
allowed  their  povertj  to  fulfil  its  work  in  them, — 
who  are  poor  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  worldly  cir- 
•cumstances.'  The  truth  of  the  saying  may  be  best 
Ulustrated  by  the  historical  fact  that  our  Lord's 
•earliest  disciples  were  drawn,  almost  wholly,  from 
the  poorer  class.  In  this  class  alone  He  found 
those  who  were  capable  of  entering  into  sympathy 
with  Him  and  co-ojierating  with  Him  in  His  work. 

8.  What,  then,  is  the  religious  temper,  the 
« poverty  of  spirit,'  which  was  associated  in  our 
Lord's  mind  with  actual  poverty?  When  we 
examine  the  saying  in  the  light  of  the  general 
context  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  we  can  discover 
three  main  ideas  which  are  implied  in  it.  (1)  In 
the  first  place,  poverty  of  spirit  is  the  receptivittf 
for  the  Divine  messi^e.  It  corresponds,  m  this 
sense,  with  the  teachable,  childlike  spirit  to  which 
the  Kingdom  is  elsewhere  promised  (Mt  18^). 
The  wealthier  classes,  in  their  scrupulous  obedience 
to  the  Law,  had  become  enslavea  to  custom  and 
tradition.  Before  the  new  teaching  could  make 
any  appeal  to  them,  they  had  everything  to  un- 
learn, freeing  their  minds  entirely  of  the  prejudices 
and  conventional  ideas  which  had  encrusted  them. 
In  the  poor,  the  instinct  for  truth  had  never  been 
perverted  by  mistaken  habit  and  education.  They 
could  listen  to  Jesus  with  an  open  mind,  and  allow 
His  message  to  make  its  own  impression.  From 
those  who  would  enter  into  His  Kingdom  our  Lord 
demands  this  receptivity,  which  in  His  own  time 
He  found,  almost  exclusively,  among  the  poor, — 
the  common  people  who  heard  Him  gladly  (Mk 
\^). — (2)  The  idea  of  humility  is  likewise  implied. 
Arrogance  and  self-complacency  are  at  all  times 
the  peculiar  vices  of  men  of  wealth ;  and  in  our 
Lord  s  day  these  vices  bore  a  religious  as  well  as  a 
social  complexion.  The  rich  man  could  boast,  like 
the  Pharisee  in  the  parable,  that  he  was  not  as 
other  men,  since  he  had  fulfilled  to  the  letter  every 
demand  of  the  Law.  His  pride  as  a  rich  man 
became,  in  the  religious  sphere,  self-righteousness. 
Our  Lord  perceived  that  to  such  a  temper  of  mind 
no  true  desire  for  Grod  or  right  relation  towards 
Him  was  possible.  Grod  could  not  bestow  His  gift 
on  those  who  had  never,  in  a  deep  sense  of  personal 
unworthiness,  realized  their  neea  of  it.  The  King- 
dom of  heaven  was  for  the  'poor  in  spirit,' — the 
poor  who  are  conscious  of  their  poverty,  and  so 
make  their  approach  to  God. — (3)  A  tnird  idea, 
characteristic  of  the  whole  teaching  of  Jesus, 
seems  also  to  be  involved  in  the  worcb.  Disciple- 
ship  is  impossible  without  a  renuncuUion  of  eartnly 
possessions.  The  natural  result  of  wealth  is  to 
namper  a  man  in  his  pursuit  of  the  higher  life, 
since  he  cannot  help  reflecting,  like  the  young 
ruler,  how  much  it  is  likely  to  cost  him!  The  poor 
have  little  to  lose,  and  need  have  no  hesitancy. 
They  can  answer  the  call  of  Christ  at  any  moment, 
with  an  instant,  unquestioning  obedience.  It  is 
not,  however,  an  outward  poverty  that  our  Lord 
demands,  but  a  '  poverty  of  spirit,'  an  inward  re- 
nunciation. There  may  be  no  demand  for  a  literal 
abandonment  of  worldly  possessions,  but  the  true 
disciple  will  hold  them  inaifierent.  He  will  not  be 
retanled  in  any  Christian  service  by  the  fear  of 
losing  them.  Whatever  be  his  outward  condition, 
he  will  have  laid  aside  every  weight,  detached  him- 
self from  all  earthly  considerations,  and  will  act  in 
the  poor  man's  spirit  of  instant  readiness  at  the 
Divine  call. 

The  effect,  therefore,  of  the  added  words  in  Mt. 
is  to  attach  a  deeper,  moral  significance  to  the 
original  idea  of  poverty.  Among  the  poor  of  His 
own  land  and  time  our  Lord  discovered  the  truest 
examples  of  the  receptive,  humble,  unworldly 
temper  which  He  demanded  in  His  followers.    The 


idea  of  social  status  was  subordinate  in  His  mind 
to  that  of  an  inward  spirit,  which  is  not  necessarily 
confined  to  any  particular  class.  By  whatever 
process  the  qualifying  words  were  introduced 
into  the  saying,  they  correctly  interpret  the  real 
thought  oi  Jesus,  and  are  necessary  to  guard  it 
from  misconstruction. 

4.  The  Beatitude  as  a  whole  is  clearly  reminiscent 
of  OT  passages  which  comfort  the  'poor  in  the 
land'  with  the  promise  of  Messianic  blessedness 
(cf.  esp.  Ps  37).  As  in  the  other  Beatitudes,  our 
Lord  arrests  attention  by  stating  His  idea  in  a 
bold  paradoxical  form.  The  poor,  whom  men  de- 
spised and  pitied,  were  the  truly  rich ;  a  wonder- 
ful inheritance  was  reserved  for  them,  and  was 
already  'theirs,'  in  the  midst  of  their  seeming 
poverty.  We  may  trace,  likewise,  an  implied 
answer  to  current  Jewish  theories  of  worldly  mis- 
fortune as  evidence  of  God's  displeasure.  The 
poor,  so  far  from  suffering  a  deserved  punishment, 
were  to  be  regarded  as  *  messed.' — Their  hardships 
were  the  promise  and  guarantee  of  their  entrance 
into  the  Kingdom. 

5.  This  Beatitude  is  placed  first  in  the  versions 
of  both  Mt.  and  Lk.,  and  evidently  with  a  de- 
liberate intention.  Poverty  of  spirit  is  the  funda- 
mental requirement  in  the  Christian  life.  It 
represents  a  condition  of  mind  and  heart  without 
which  a  man  is  wholly  irresponsive  to  the  Divine 
influences.  As  Jesus  oegan  His  ministry  with  a 
call  to  repentance,  so  He  pronounced  His  first 
Beatitude  on  the  'poor  in  spirit.'  He  thus  re- 
peated, under  a  diflerent  image,  the  great  declara- 
tion, '  Except  ye  turn  and  become  as  little  children, 
ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven' 
(Mt  18>). 

LiTBRATDRS.— TitauB,  Die  NT  Lehre  von  der  SeligkeU,  1805, 
Part  i.  (esp.  p.  72  ff.);  H.  J.  Holtzmann,  HT  2'heologie,  voL  i. 
181  f.  (1807);  Loisy,  Le  duteours  sur  la  monlofftie  (1903);  also 
works  of  a  popular  or  homiletical  character,  e.g. :  Dykes,  Be- 
alitudee  of  the  Kingdom  (1876) ;  Gore,  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
(1004) ;  GrifBth-Jones,  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (1003) ;  Iverach, 
The  Other  Side  qf  Greatness  (1906 ;   cf.  £ip7  xviii.  [1007], 

p.i4«'.)-  E.  F.  Scott. 

POWER* — The  term  indicates  the  efficient  force 
by  which  personal  commands  and  the  claims  of 
law  receive  obedient  attention  and  fulfilment. 

In  AV  of  Gospels  *  power '  is  used  with  about  equal  frequency 
to  represent  two  words  in  the  original,  ivtmfuf  and  tlturtm. 
These  words  are  Uius  distinguished  by  Grimm-Thayer  :— '  )v». 
wncer^  natural  abilit}',  general  and  inherent ;  {{mw.  primarily 
liberty  of  action,  then  authorUy— either  as  delegated  power  or 
as  unrestrained,  arbitrary  power.'  Cf.  also  Cremer,  t.w.  In 
RV,  except  in  the  three  cases  named  below,  'autiiority'  is 

S'ven  as  uie  rendering  of  i|«wr<«,  usually  in  the  text,  sometimes 
i  the  margin.  Lk  ^^8  retains  *  power '  without  any  marginal 
alternative  ;  Jn  li>  gives  *  right ' ;  Jn  lOi^  retains  '  power ,^  but 
has  '  right '  in  margin. 

1.  Power  in  the  personal  lij^e  of  Christ. — During 
His  earthly  ministry,  in  the  impression  made  both 
upon  His  aisciples  and  upon  the  hostile  Pharisees, 
as  well  as  upon  the  mass  of  the  people,  there  is 
abundant  testimony  to  the  transcendent  person- 
ality of  Christ.  With  this  accords  also  the  esti- 
mate concerning  Him  in  the  Acts  and  the  E^pistles. 
A  vague  attempt  at  assimilation  likened  Him  to 
one  ol  the  prophets  (Mt  16^**),  and  Herod  saw  in 
Him  the  risen  John  the  Baptist  (Mk  6'^),  but 
otherwise  His  life  and  character  were  ever  recog- 
nized as  unique  and  beyond  comparison  (see  Awe). 
In  His  works  of  healing,  wrought  on  mind  and 
body,  the  evidence  was  open  to  all  (Mk  5",  Lk  9"). 
It  was  the  same  with  His  teaching  (Mt  7^).  In 
dealing  with  the  most  venerated  religious  precepts 
and  traditions,  He  acts  with  the  ease  and  free- 
dom of  original  authoritjr,  noting  limitations  and 
supplying  enlarged  meanings  and  higher  applica- 
tions (Mt  5^'^).  He  rejects  the  offer  of  world 
empire  (Lk  4'*  *),  and  warns  those  whom  He  sent 
forward  to  tell  of  His  approach  not  to  rejoice  even 
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in  the  exercise  of  His  delegated  power  (Lk  1(P*). 
The  same  qualities  of  range  ana  originality  are 
recognized  in  His  sympathy  >vith  the  outcast  and 
suffering  (Lk  7^*  W\  Jn  11»),  in  His  knowledge  of 
the  heart  and  its  temptations  (Lk  5^  7*^  Jn  4***), 
and  in  His  controversies  with  the  Jewish  leaders 
(Mt  22^'"^*).  A  still  deeper  insight  into  the  unique- 
ness of  His  character  is  afforded  by  what  was  in- 
volved in  following  and  serving  Him  (Lk  14^*"", 
Jn  14*2  i58j^  jjia  works  were  stated  by  Himself  to 
have  been  wrought  in  God  ( Jn  14*^),  who  also  had 
sent  Him  (9^  16^) ;  and  His  day  had  been  foreseen 
by  Abraham  (8^)  and  Isaiah  (61'*^),  and  by  the 
prophets  generally  (Lk  24^).  His  Kingdom  was  to 
De  coextensive  with  the  world  and  its  nationalities 
(Mt  8"  26^  28i»,  Jn  10"  17»).  The  gift  of  His  life, 
offered  freely  and  apart  from  external  constraint, 
was  to  be  the  bond  of  union  among  His  disciples 
(Mt  26»-*',  Jn  15"»-  ^),  and  was  to  be  the  power 
that  would  draw  the  world  unto  Him  ( Jn  3'^  12^). 
The  impression  thus  made  upon  His  disciples  be- 
came in  turn  the  testimony  which  they  ^ve  to 
the  world — *  The  Word  was  made  flesh  aim  dwelt 
among  us  (and  we  beheld  his  glory,  the  glory  as 
of  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father)  full  of  grace 
and  truth  ^  (Jn  1").    See  Authority  of  Christ. 

2.  Power  in  the  Kingdom  of  Christ, — Christ 
declared  of  His  Kingdom  that  it  was  not  of  this 
world  (Jn  18*).  Those  worldly  kin^oms  were  of 
the  sword,  established  by  and  for  physical  dominion. 
As  every  created  thing  must,  by  the  inward  neces- 
sity of  that  condition,  come  to  an  end,  so  those 
kingdoms  would  perish  by  the  sword  (Mt  26^). 
His  Kingdom,  on  ttie  other  hand,  did  not  rise  from 
beneath,  but  descended  from  above,  having  its 
origin  in  the  eternal  thought  of  Grod,  the  Kingdom 
of  heaven.  With  the  first  grasp  of  this  meaning, 
its  administration  was  spoken  of  as  different  from 
the  law  of  a  carnal  commandment,  being  *the 
power  of  an  endless  life  *  (He  7"). 

In  the  prophetic  intimation  of  its  advent  through 
the  mediation  of  the  sorrows  of  Zion,  the  essen- 
tial character  and  tendency  of  this  Kingdom,  the 
requirements  of  its  citizenship,  the  extent  of  its 
dominion,  the  motive  of  its  statesmanship,  its 
estimate  of  heroism,  and  its  rewards  of  service, 
were  all  so  new  and  conflicting,  that  there  seemed 
to  be  two  Messiahs,  one  who  should  reign  and 
deliver,  and  one  who  should  serve  and  ^ffer  (Is  53. 
59i6-H»  511-3)  Only  the  accomplished  fact  was  able 
to  reveal,  and  in  new  areas  of  its  expansion  is  still 
revealing,  that  for  such  a  Kingdom  the  anointed 
Head  must  needs  have  sufferea  in  order  to  enter 
into  His  glory  (Lk  24").  The  new  and  wonderful 
element  that  made  its  citizenship  not  of  blood,  nor 
of  the  ^vill  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  tne  will  of  man  ( Jn 
1^'),  consisted  in  this,  that  whereas  in  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world  there  had  been  an  ever-ascending 
scale  of  power,  man  living  unto  himself,  and 
governments  existing  for  the  sake  of  the  governing 
classes,  so  there  was  in  this  Kingdom  a  correspond- 
ingly descending  scale  of  service  in  which  all  those 
features  were  precisely  reversed.  Whereas  pre- 
viously in  religion  men  were  the  supplicants, 
and  sacrificed  unto  their  deities,  and  propitiated 
them  by  ^fts  and  promises  of  devotion,  in  this 
Kingdom  God  Himself  was  the  chief  sacrificer, 
offering  His  only-begotten  Son  ;  and  the  Almighty 
sought  to  reconcile  the  weak  unto  Himseli  (Jn 
316.&  1227  1JJ87),  With  this  leading  fact  of  the 
Kingdom  all  the  others  followed  in  complete  agree- 
ment. He  who  would  be  accounted  greatest  must 
qualify  for  that  distinction  by  becoming  the  ser- 
vant of  all  (Mt  20*-^).  Women  are  declared  to 
excel  in  faith  (Mt  15»),  discernment  (26'»),  and 
courageous  sacrifice  (Mk  12*^"'**).  Little  children  are 
regarded  with  reverence,  and  the  loving  ti;ust  of  a 
child's  heart  gives  direction  to  the  wise,,  and  ap- 


points the  duties  of  the  ^eat  (Mt  18'-  *  19").  The 
constitution  and  aspirations  of  the  Kingdom,  as 
embodied  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  not  only 
surpass  all  similar  requirements  of  government,  but 
seem  to  invert  all  that  the  world  had  hitherto 
counted  great  and  noble.  The  innermost  instinct  of 
empire,  the  white  ensign  of  this  unique  Kingdom,  is 
the  joy  of  harmonious  relationship  to  the  will  of 
God.  Government  is  by  beatitudes.  The  crucifixion 
of  self  for  the  sake  of  others  is  the  recognition  mark 
of  its  people.  This  j)ervades  all  gradations  of  its 
society,  for  He  who  is  on  the  throne  emptied  Him- 
self, and  what  is  done  unto  the  least  is  i-egarded  as 
done  unto  Him  (Mt  25'*^).  Instead  of  pride  and 
ambition,  the  lust  of  power  and  possession  that 
had  created  and  controlled  other  dynasties,  its 
regalia  and  administration  are  entrusted  to  the 
poor  in  spirit  who  claim  no  homage.  The  dispens- 
ing of  the  beatitudes  is  given  to  those  who  liave 
become  acquainted  with  grief  and  discouragement, 
whose  necks  have  felt  the  pressure  ofHhe  harsh 
forces  and  sharp  limitations  of  life.  Here  also  for 
exalted  office  there  is  the  partaking  of  the  Divine 
nature,  but  it  is  reserved  for  the  pure  in  heart. 
So  rich  is  the  provision  for  its  subjects,  that  even 
the  cry  of  hunger  becomes  a  feast,  and  to  bear  a 
burden  and  cross  with  Christ  is  an  immediate 
Paradise.  By  its  connexion  with  the  One  Name  of 
which  the  OT  spoke  it  fulfilled  the  vision  of  the 
prophets  which  Judaism  had  obscured,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  included  in  due  place  and  proportion 
those  gifts  for  physical  need  and  circumstance  that 
had  been  the  crown  and  consummation  of  Gentile 
desire  (Mt  6^).  These  are  both  represented  in  the 
familiar  and  venerated  form  of  prayer  which  in  its 
first  part  lifts  the  language  of  our  pc^session  above 
all  gifts  to  God  Himself,  but  makes  it  treason  for 
His  Church  to  covet  the  Name,  the  Kingdom,  and 
the  Will.  In  its  second  part  it  encourages  the 
claim  of  our  continual  frailty,  ignorance,  and  de- 
pendence. 

Again,  the  same  principle  of  looking  and  stoop- 
ing downwards  and  of  uplifting  what  is  beneath  is 
the  main  subject-matter  of  the  parables  of  Christ. 
The  power  that  is  seen  exemplified  in  them  is  the 
counterpart  of  what  is  set  forth  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.  Under  various  aspects,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  they  unfold  the  meaning  of  discipleship,  the 
power  01  the  Kingdom,  and  the  dangers  that 
attend  its  service.  Here  also,  to  be  in  the  King- 
dom is  beatitude ;  and  when  this  privilege  of 
entrance  has  been  prevented  by  any  cause  what- 
ever, the  regret  over  the  one  wasted  life  and  its 
great  opportunity  is  described  as  weeping  and 
gnashing  of  teeth  (Lk  13*^). 

Thus  in  His  life  and  death,  in  His  teaching  and 
labours,  Christ  conformed  to  the  beatitudes  of  the 
Kingdom,  and  afterwards  entrusted  its  advance- 
ment to  His  disciples.  *  Come  unto  nie— take  my 
yoke  —  learn  of  me,'  —  salvation,  self-devotion, 
sainthood, — these  were  the  steps  into  the  Kingdom, 
and  the  power  of  its  service. 

In  His  last  message  to  the  disciples  our  Lord 
gave  two  special  commands  about  the  Kingdom 
they  were  to  establish  and  extend  in  His  name. 
This  communication  was  accompanied  by  a  toucli- 
ing  and  solemn  act  of  covenant,  and  endeared  by 
the  mention  of  all  that  He  had  been  and  would  be 
to  them.  The  first  concerned  the  loyalty  to  Him- 
self that  was  to  carry  with  it  the  invinciole  power 
of  the  Kingdom.  It  was,  *  Abide  in  me  and  I  in 
you '  ( Jn  15*).  In  His  cherished  presence  they  would 
know  His  purpose,  and  that  would  be  their  way  of 
power.  Tnis  presence,  however,  could  be  granted 
only  where  they  loved  one  another  as  He  had  loved 
them  (v.*^).  It  was  in  vain  to  go  out  to  the 
conquest  of  the  world  unless  this  base  of  operations 
was  safeguarded.    They  were  to  tarry  in  Jerusa- 
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leni  until  it  became  in  each  heart  a  conscious  ex- 
perience beycmd  the  reach  of  doubt  or  discourage- 
ment. This  enabling  supernatural  power  of  the 
Kingdom  came  to  be  called  the  crace  of  God.  In 
1  Co  13  its  essential  meaning  is  breathed  forth  as 
from  a  vase  containing  the  fragrance  of  what  is 
no  longer  visible.  Its  power  within  the  heart  is 
exhibited  in  Ro  8,  and  its  energy  of  diffusion  in 
Kol3. 

The  second  charge  affected  the  world  that  was 
to  be  His  possession,  the  nations  that  were  to 
bring  each  its  special  riches  and  glory  into  His 
Kingdom  (Mt  28i»- »  cf.  Mk  16">).  It  was  His 
greatest  commandment,  and  is  therefore  the  great- 
est test  of  love  to  Him.  He  recognized  the  light 
and  claim  of  the  world  to  wait  until  it  received 
sufficient  evidence  that  He  had  been  sent  to  be 
its  Ruler.  He  warned  His  disciples  that  the  only 
evidence  that  could  carry  such  conviction  would  be 
the  sisht  of  a  Church  so  tilled  with  the  spirit  of 
His  lungdom  and  so  devoted  to  the  fulfilment  of 
His  command,  that  all  things  would  give  way  in 
order  to  the  presentation  of  that  proof.  The  world 
that  will  say  the  Church  is  one  will  say  that  Christ 
is  Lord  (Jn  10"  11^-^), 

See  also  art.  Fobce. 

LiTKRATURS.— W.  AithtiT,  Tofioue  qS  f^^i  ch.  ix. ;  A.  Haclaren, 
Boip  of  Holiet,  chs.  vL  viii. ;  Ifaaon,  Conditions  of  our  Lord's 
I4fr  on  Earth  (18MX  84;  W.  N.  Clarke,  What  sluM  vfs  think  of 
ChristitmUy  f  (1890),  106 ;  Forrest,  Authority  qf  ChrisL 

G.  M.  Mackie. 
PRJBTORIUM.— The  word  occurs  in  the  text  of 
Mk  15i»  only,  but  in  the  marmn  of  Mt  27*^, 
Jn  18»-»  19»  with  Ac  23»  and  Ph  1«  In  the 
Gr.  it  is  a  transliteration  of  the  Lat.  prastoriuin, 
which  originally  meant  the  tent  of  the  commander 
of  an  army,  and  then  the  official  residence  of  a 
provincial  governor ;  other  senses,  such  as  that  of 
the  Imperial  bodyguiurd  or  even  of  a  spacious 
country  house,  were  graduall^r  acquired,  ni  most 
of  the  passages  in  the  Gospels  it  is  used  in  reference 
to  a  part  or  the  whole  of  Pilate's  official  residence 
in  Jerusalem,  which  was  probably  the  palace  of 
Herod  the  Great  (see  Pavement). 

Two  other  identiflcatione  are  supported  by  comparatively 
«arly  tradition,  but  are  not  on  the  whole  to  be  approved. 
That  Pilate's  bouse  Mras  in  the  lower  city,  a  little  to  the  north 
of  the  Temple,  is  altoeether  unlikely.  The  theory  has  failed  to 
be  oonflrmea  by  any  discovery  of  the  site :  and  it  is  not  easv  to 
see  why  Pilate  should  prefer  such  a  locality,  when  the  palace 
built  by  Herod  was  available  as  the  ofHcisi  residence  of  the 
procurator.  More  can  be  said  in  favour  of  Pilate's  occupation 
of  the  casUe  of  Antonia,  which  stood  to  the  north-west  of  the 
Temple  area.  It  was  a  fortress  and  prison,  and  8er>'ed  as  the 
beadquarters  of  the  garrison  at  Jerusalem.  Joeephus  (Ant. 
XV.  yd.  4;  BJ  I.  v.  4)  describes  it  as  a  citadel,  «ith  abundant 
accommodation,  and  connected  with4he  precincts  of  the  Temple 
by  a  private  wav.  But,  again,  Pilate  was  not  likely,  especiaily 
when  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  household  (Mt  27^^),  to  stay 
there,  when  the  sumptuous  palace  of  Herod,  with  its  gardens 
and  banqueting  halls,  was  at  his  disposaL  It  is  true  that  the 
proximity  of  Antonia  to  the  Temple  would  be  a  convenience  to 
the  priests  and  Sanhedrists,  and  save  them  from  the  toil  of 
attendance  at  the  more  remote  palace;  but  Pilate  was  not  the 
man  to  study  the  wishes  or  comfort  of  the  Jewish  leaders  at  the 
cost  of  any  discomfort  to  himself.  The  arguments  in  favour  of 
his  adoption  of  the  castle  as  his  residence  have  been  accepted, 
amongst  recent  commentators,  bv  Westcott  (on  Jn  18)  and 
Swete  (on  Mk  W^) ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Herod's  palace  has 
been  preferred  by  Schiirer,  Edersheim,  Sir  C.  Wilson,  and  com- 
mentators such  as  Alford  and  Meyer,  llie  practice  at  Jerusalem 
would  Uius  correspond  with  that  at  Cssarea  (Ac  233^^). 

Such  a  hypothesis  leaves  the  passages  in  which 
tlie  praetorium  is  referred  to  without  any  seriouH 
difficulty ;  and  it  becomes  possible  to  follow  the 
probable  order  of  events.  According  to  St.  John, 
the  trial  of  Jesus  took  place  in  one  of  the  porticoes 
of  Herod's  palace.  When  sentence  was  pronounced, 
Jesus  was  led  away  by  the  soldiers  to  Antonia, 
where  they  were  themselves  (quartered,  and  where 
prisoners  were  ordinarily  detamed.  He  was  taken 
into  a  court,  to  which  also  the  name  of  nrastorium 
is  given  (Mt  27*^,  Mk  15''),  and  mocked  oy  such  of 
the  soldiers  as  were  off  duty.    In  this  connexion 


prastorium  denotes  probably  the  place  of  meeting 
of  the  council  of  chief  officers  for  the  transaction 
of  the  business  of  the  cohort  and  for  the  trial  of 
offences  in  the  absence  of  the  procurator.  Such  a 
usage  of  tlie  term  is  antici^ted,  if  not  illustrated, 
in  Uvy  {Hist.  xxx.  5,  xxxvii.  5) ;  and  the  existence 
of  such  a  court  would  be  necessary  for  the  main- 
taining of  order  in  Jerusalem  and  the  vicinity. 
When  the  soldiers  were  weary  of  the  mocking, 
they  led  Jesus  away  again  to  be  crucified. 

R.  W.  Mors. 

PRAIU.  — 1.  Introductory.  — Both  in  the  OT 
and  the  NT  the  predominant  idea  of  Upraise'  is 
that  of  a  tribute  of  homage  in  utterance,  publicly 
expressed  and  rendered  to  God  bv  His  creatures. 
It  forms  the  essence  of  worship,  wnether  as  offered 
by  angels  (cf.  Lk  2»»-  "•  *,  Rev  14«-)  or  men  (cf.  Lk 
19371.)  The  subject  of  this  'praise*  is  either  the 
excellencies  of  God's  attributes  and  revealed  nature 
(cf.  esp.  Rev  19)  or  the  beneficent  action  of  His 
providence,  as  ^own  more  particularly  in  creation, 
revelation,  and  redemption  (thanksgiving) ;  cf.  Ac 
2^^,  Rev  15"*  In  the  Gospels  Jesus  Is  sometimes 
the  object  of  praise  and  homage  (Mt  21^' ;  cf.  Lk 
4^'),  and  Himself  often  dispenses  praise  for  certain 
qualities  of  human  nature  or  cnaracter  (cf.  Mt 
8*«  11"  etc.).  The  praise  of  man  by  man  is  usually 
applied  in  the  Gospels  to  unreal  and  hypocritical 
commendation,  and  is  condemned  by  Jesus  (Mt  6^ 
Lk  6* ;  cf.  Jn  6«-^  12«). 

2.  Jewish  usage. — In  Jewisli  worship  the  element 
of  praise  occupies  a  dominant  place,  and  has  re- 
ceived rich  and  manifold  expression.  The  title  of 
the  Bk.  of  Psalms  in  the  MT,  Sepher  Tihillim  *  (and 
its  variants)  =  *Book  of  Praises  or  Praise-Songs,' 
is  an  indication  of  the  emphasis  which  was  laid  on 
the  note  of  praise  in  later  Jewish  worship.  This 
note  is  alreauy  prominent  in  the  Psalter  itself  (cf. 
e.g.  *  O  thou  that  inhabitest  the  praises  of  Israel,* 
Ps  22^).  The  close  connexion  existing  between  the 
ideas  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  (ct.  e.g.  Ps  1(X)* 

*  Enter  Iils  gates  with  thanksgiving,  his  courts  with 
praise ')  has  already  been  pointed  out  in  this  work 
(see  art.  Blessing,  §  1).  Indeed,  thanksgiving 
(Heb.  AodaA)— esp.  for  (iod's  beneficence  in  crea- 
tion, revelation,  and  providence  —  is  an  essential 
part  of  praise.  If  a  distinction  can  be  drawn, 
praise  pure^knd  simple  is  rather  to  be  associated 
with  extolling  God's  perfections  and  holiness,  while 
blessina  (tlianksgiving)  is  connected  rather  with 
thankral  reco^ition  of  His  goodness,  beneficence, 
and  mercy.  But  this  is  true  onlj[  in  a  general 
sense ;  the  two  conceptions  are  so  intimately  re- 
lated that  one  passes  over  into  the  other  almost 
imperceptibly. 

For  the  Hebrew  terms  employed  with  the  meaning  '  praise ' 
and  its  cognates,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  art.  *  Praise 
(in  OT)'  in  Hastings'  DB  iv.  33 f.  The  most  frequent  are— 77.7 
•praise'  (esp.  In  the  liturgical  formula  npS^n  =  Hallelujah), 
rnin  *  give  thanks'  (R\'),  THS  *  bless,'  T2i  *  make  melodj ' ;  rare 
synon^-ms  are— nj?^  •  laud '  (but  ver>'  frequent  in  Jewish  liturgy), 
cp'JT  *  exalt,'  V^l,  ^*^3n  *  magnify.'     Cf.  also  such  phrases  as 

*  Sing  unto  3"  a  new  song.' 

In  the  Synagogue  Liturgy  the  element  of  praise 
has  received  splendid  expression.  The  most 
classical  examples  of  this  are  perhap  the  great 
'Benediction  of  Song*  (iTC^n  naia)  f  and  the  J^adai^h.X 
The  former  of  these,  in  its  shortest  form,  runs  thus : 

*  Be  Thy  name  lauded  for  ever,  O  our  King,  the  great  and  holy 
God  and  King,  in  heaven  and  on  earth  ;  for  unto  Thee,  O  Lord 
our  God  and  God  of  our  fathers,  song  and  laud  are  becoming. 


*  The  title  of  one  of  the  late  (synagogal)  Psalms  is  Vlh  nj»rt^, 
Ps  1461  (•  Praise-Song  of  David '). 

t  Cf.  Singer's  Heb.-Eng.  Daily  Prayer  Book,  pp.  36, 125-127. 
See  also  an  art.  b\-  the  present  writer,  •  S.  Peter  in  the  Jewish 
Liturgy,'  in  the  ExpT  [190SJ,  xv.  98  f. 

i  Singer,  p.  37. 
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praiae  and  psalm,  strengrth  and  dominion,  victory,  greatnw.^. 
and  miffht,  renown  and  glory,  bolinesB  ana  toverognty,  bless- 
ingB  and  thanluwivinn,  from  henceforth,  even  for  ever.  Blessed 
art  "niou,  O  Lord,  Ood  and  King,  great  in  praises,  Ood  of  thanks- 
givings, Lord  of  wonders,  who  mMcest  choice  of  melodioos  song, 
O  King  and  God,  the  Life  of  all  worlds.' 

In  the  fCaddish  the  following  characteristic  para- 
graph occurs : 

*  Blessed,  lauded^  and  glorified,  exalted,  extolled  and  honoured, 
magnified  and  praised  be  the  name  of  the  Holy  One,  Blessed  be 
He ;  though  He  be  high  above  all  the  blessing^  and  songs,  hjinns 
of  praise  and  consolation,  which  are  uttered  in  the  world.' 

These  are  simply  specimens  of  what  pervades  the 
entire  Jewish  Liturgy.  In  the  Gospels  the  Angels' 
Song  of  Praise  (Lk  2'"*)  is  an  example  of  pure  praise 
in  worship,  parallels  to  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Apocalypse  (4"  V^  11"  14^  19*'-).  In  Rabbinical 
theology  it  18  to  be  noticed,  prayer  and  praise  form 
the  spiritual  counterpart  and  fulfilment  of  the  old 
daily  sacrifice  in  the  Temple.  The  words  of  Hosea 
(14*),  'We  shall  render  as  bullocks  the  offering  of 
our  lii)8,'  were  interpreted  in  this  sense.  Spiritual 
worship  thus  becomes  a  'sacrifice  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving.'  Cf.  He  13"  ('Through  him'— i.e. 
Christ — '  let  us  offer  up  a  sacrifice  of  praise')  with 
Westcott's  note ;  cf.  also  our  Lord's  application  of 
the  words  of  Hos  6^  ('  I  desire  mercy,  anu  not  sacri- 
fice ')  in  Mt  9"  127. 

For  the  close  connexion  of  prayer  and  praise— which  are 
sometimes  intermingled  in  the  Jewish  Liturgy,  ejn.  in  the 
'Eighteen  Blessings '—cf.  Cheyne's  note  on  fs  42^  (Book  of 
Pfo/ffW  [1888],  p.  118  f.). 

8.  Usa^e  in  the  Gospels.— The  note  of  praise  so 
characteristic  of  Jewish  worship  also  pervades  the 
Gospels.  It  is  esp.  prominent  in  the  Third  Gos^l, 
where  it  appears  not  only  in  the  Jewish-Christian 
Nativity-narrative  (chs.  1.  2)  [see  Hymn],  but  also 
elsewhere  (cf.  19").  It  is  noticeable  how  often  the 
people  (spectators,  the  assembled  multitude)  are 
represented  as  'praising'  or  'glorifying'  God  for 
some  great  exhibition  of  power  wrought  by  Jesus 
(see  below). 

"Die  Greek  terms  for  'praise'  and  its  cognates  used  in  the 
Gospels  are — cuhTp  *  praise '  *  (cf .  hiivm  mlnv  rS  StS^  Lk  18^), 
used  in  LXX  for  7  rnhn,  ^  SVn  ;  iii»  'glory,* 5«{«i«*»  'glorify* 
[in  LXX  Zilm  most  freq.=i^39 ;  several  times  for  lin,  Tin,  etc; 
d«{«C«  usuaUy  =  139  in  LXX] ;   hii,m  iiU'  rS  9t£,  Lk  17I8 ; 
tiktyiif '  bless'  [LXX  usually  for  "ps] ;  ii$/x«X9yii9  *  to  celebrate,' 
'  give  praise  or  thanks  to,'  Mt  ll^s  and  0.    See,  further,  art. 
Blr8si.no,  §(  2  and  I. 
The  following  formulas  of  praise  are  to  be  noted  : 
(o)  The  Angels'  Hymn  (Lk  21*)— 
'  Glory  to  Ood  in  the  highest. 
And  on  earth  peace  among  men  of  his  goodwill.' 
For  the  arrangement  in  two,  not  three,  lines,  cf.  Plummer, 
Ck)ni.  on  'St.  Luke'  in  /CC,  ad  loe.    Here  i»[r«7<r] iXj/;rr«<( 
=  D*ph*tp9  '  in  the  heavenly  places,'  and  refers  to  the  adora- 
tion of  the  angels  in  heaven  (cf.  Ps  148i  LXX:  ttlturt  aCrit 
(ro  uipft)  it  nt(  ir^irrM) ;  cf.  Lk  193^*.    With  this  should  be 
compared  the  doxological  form  (£  i)  hii»  .  .  .  ilt  rtvt  a'aiptu). 
See  below,  §  I. 
(6)  '  Hosanna  in  the  highest ' ;  see  art.  Hosanxa. 

(c)  '  Blessed  is  .  .  .' ;  especially  in  the  phrase,  'Blessed  is  he 

that  Cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord'  (ivA«y«;fttW  • 
i^rMu»«r  if  ififjtMTi  Ki^;«w),  Mt  2i»  23»,  Mk  11»,  Lk  13» 
19W,  Jn  1213.  The  use  of  '  blessed '  (^mm^*; )  in  the 
Beatitudes  is  also  notable ;  cf.  also  its  use  in  personal 
address,  Mt  16»7  (Lk  1127  »).  To  these  may  here  be 
added — 

(d)  The  use  of  the  phrase  '  give  God  (the)  praise '  (or  *  glory ') : 

hiitm  iiiti*  rS  6tS=i  m.l^S  1133  D*kr  (jni),  and  has  various 
shades  of  meaning,  according  to  the  context— «.{7.  of 
thanksgiving  for  benefits  received,  Lk  171^ ;  by  con- 
fession (of  sin),  Jn  9^;  cf.  Jos  7i».  The  phrase  is 
frequent  in  Rev.  of  celebrating  God's  praises  (Rev  4^ 
1113  197). 

The  frequent  mention  in  the  Gospels  of  the 
multitudes  as  'praising'  or  'glorifying'  God,  esp. 
for  the  wonderful  works  wrought  by  Christ,  is 
worth  noting.  It  shows  how  deeply  this  element 
of  public  worship  had  impressed  itself  upon  the 

*  ixmttui  occurs  once  in  Gospels  (Lk  16^  of  the  unrighteous 
steward  whose  lord  '  commended '  him  for  his  worldly  wisdom) ; 
Ivmtff,  never  in  Gospels. 


popular  mind  and  heart  in  Israel.  A  typical  ex> 
ample  is  Mt  9"  ('But  when  the  multitudes  saw  it 
[the  healing  of  the  sick  of  the  palsy],  they  were 
afraid,  and  glorified  God,  which  had  given  such 
power  unto  men ').  Cf.  Mk  2^^  Lk  5»- » ;  Lk  2» 
(shepherds)  7**  18**  23*^  (the  centurion  at  the  cross) ; 
cf.  also  Lk  13"  (healing  of  woman  with  spirit  of 
infirmity :  '  and  .  .  .  she  was  made  straight,  and 
Cjlorifiea  God ') ;  Lk  17'^'*  (healing  of  the  ten  lepers) 
IS  esp.  notable,  because  the  grateful  one  who  re- 
turned to  give  thanks  to  Christ,  combined  his 
thanksgiving  with  'glorifying  God.'  Our  Lord's 
words  in  this  connexion  are  striking :  '  Were  there 
none  found  that  returned  to  give  glory  to  Grod,  save 
this  stranger?'  (v.") — words  which  imply  that  the 
duty  of  grateful  praise  to  God  was  not  always  fully 
recognij^  in  inoividual  practice. 

Our  Lord's  emphatic  word  about  giving  *  glory  * 
to  God  (Lk  17")  has  already  been  re^rred  to.  Aa 
the  spontaneous  expression  of  a  pure  religious^ 
instinct,  this  would  naturally  be  encouraged  by 
Him  whenever  He  met  with  it.  According  to  Jn 
541-44^  He  reproaches  the  Pharisees  with  seeking 
honour  from  one  another  rather  than  from  (jrod. 
But  He  does  not  hesitate  to  accept  praise  and 
homage  offered  to  His  own  person  when  such  is 
sincere  and  spontaneous  (cf.  Mt  21").  He  dis- 
penses praise  in  a  manner  implying  a  unique  claim 
to  appraise  and  publicly  express  moral  judgments 
on  human  character  :  in  this  way  He  expresses  Hi» 
approbation  of  John  the  Baptist  (Mt  IP^),  all  acts 
of  faith  (8"  9»  15»  16*,  Lk  7»),  good  and  lojral 
service  (Mt  25"-  ®,  Lk  19"),  all  generosity  of  gift 
(Mk  12«  14«),  self-devotion  (Lk  10*>),  prudence 
(Lk  168).* 

Outside  the  Gospels  (viz.  in  the  E^.)  the  subject  of  Christiaa 
praise  is,  as  is  natural,  mainly  the  great  facts  of  redemption  (cf. 
1  P  2W,  Ro  15»-",  Eph  13-M,  etc.X  Creation  and  redemptioa 
are  combined  in  the  Christian  Liturgies. 

4.  JUcriptlonf  of  praise  to  Christ  outside  the 
Gospels.— It  is  noticeable  that,  in  at  least  three 
(and  possibly  more)  of  the  Apostolic  doxologies, 
the  address  is  directly  to  Christ,  viz.  2  Ti  4" 
(*  The  Lord  ...  to  whom  be  the  glory,'  etc.) ;  2  P 
3"  ('the  grace  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.  To  him  be  the  glory,'  etc) ;  Rev  1*  ('  him 
that  loveth  us,  and  loo^  us  from  our  sins,  .  .  . 
to  him  be  the  glory,'  etc.).  He  13"  and  1  P  4"  are 
possible  cases  also.  In  two  cases  the  ascription  of 
glory  to  God  is  made  through  Christ,  viz.  Ko  16*^ 
(*  to  the  only  wise  God,  through  Jesus  Christ')  and 
Jude  -^  ('to  the  only  God  our  Saviour,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  be  glorv,  majesty,  dominion, 

e>wer '),  etc.     See,  further,  Westcott,  Add.  Note  on 
e  13«(e(wi.  p.  464  f.). 

The  doxology  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  probably  a  later  liturgical 
addition,  inserted  in  the  text  of  the  Gcwpels,  perhaps,  under  the 
influence  of  liturgical  usage.  See  Chase, '  The  Lonl's  Prayer  in 
the  Early  Church '  {TexU  and  Studies),  pp.  168-174,  and  art. 
Lord's  Prater,  p.  59^ 

See,  further,  Blessing,  Hallel,  Hosanna, 
Hymn. 

LiTBRATTRB.— In  addition  to  the  references  in  the  text,  see 
the  Gr,  Test.  Lexicons  of  Grimm-Thayer  and  Cremer(«.v.  }«««). 

G.  H.  Box. 
PRAYER.~For  the  Christian  what  is  said  in  the 
Gospels  is  absolute  as  to  the  duty  of  prayer  for 
himself  and  for  others ;  but  he  need  not  fear  that 
in  fulfilling  this  duty  he  is  doing  what  reason  can- 
not approve.  It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of 
this  article  to  attempt  to  find  a  scientific  basis  for 
prayer ;  nor  need  more  be  said  about  the  reason- 
ableness of  prayer  than  to  point  out  two  considera- 
tions: (1)  The  practice  of  countless  races  of  man- 
kind throughout  countless  generations  is  not  likely 

•  CI.  Lock  in  Hastings'  DB  iv.  38  ('Praise  [in  NT]'),  whose 
summary  is  here  adoptra. 
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to  lie  iHtsed  upon  a  complete  detii^ion.  Untold 
millions  of  human  beings,  iiicludin;^  a,  majority  of 
the  most  sift«d  and  ennglitened,  liave  prayed  and 
continue  to  pray,  becanse  they  believe  that  ex- 
perit^nce  has  taught  them  tliat  prayer  is  eflicauious. 
[2)  Wu  have  been  placed  in  a,  world  that  is  full 
of  good  Ihinga  wliich  are  auitalilo  to  our  needs.  Vet 
it  is  ceiiAin  Ibut  the  world  is  m  ordered  that  very 
few  of  these  good  things  can  be  enjoyed  by  ua, 
aniens  we  take  the  tronWe  to  appropriate  tbeni. 
There  in,  therefore,  noUiin};  anreanonable  in  believ- 
ing that  the  world  has  been  ho  ordered  that 


of  the  blessings  which  are  within  < 


laws  whicli  govern  tlie  Universe,  provision  lias  _ . . 
tainty  been  made  for  the  operation  of  men's  wills 
and  activities.  CDnaeqnently  there  is  nothing 
illogirnl  or  unscientific  ui  believing  that  in  those 
laws  provision  has  been  maile  for  the  operation 
of  men's  prayers.  The  cawes  are  not  completely 
parallel,  because  demonstration  ih  poHsible  in  the 
one  eaan  but  not  in  the  other ;  for  the  conne.tioQ 
between  work  and  its  resnits  can  be  proved,  while 
the  connexion  between  prayer  and  its  results  can- 
not, for  the  obvious  reawin  that  faith  is  an  essen- 
tial condition  of  prayer,  and  proof  would  destroy 
faith.  Nevertheless,  the  analogy  between  the  two 
»  is  sufficiently  complete  to  aiiow  that  there 

I   the  efhcacy   of 
prayer. 

In  discnssing  the  subject  of  prayer  in  reference 
to  Christ  and  the  Gosjiels,  we  may  consider  these 
topics:  (1)  the  words  used  to  express  the  idea  of 
prayer ;  (2)  places  and  times  of  prayer ;  (3)  atti. 
tnde  in  prayer  ;  (4)  Chrinfs  example ;  (5)  Christ's 

1.  There  are  a  few  word!  fop '  pntyer '  in  the  NT 

which  are  not  fonnd  in  the  Gospels :  fBxo/uit,  <i>xjti 
tmrYx^'^i  fmiiiii,  inrtpiiTiiyx'i"^,  Itrrjipia.  But  the 
majority  of  such  words  occur  in  the  Gospels,  and 
their  distribntion  is  of  interest. 
(11  TttrrrrHmi.  very  fnqunit  In  the  Sj-noptio,  not  in  John  ; 
in  thfl  syncnitEcs,  not  in  John  ;  (3)  hiauMj, 
Luke,  not  la  Joiin:  liVo,  U  !»  ^  &»; 
ill  Kius  In  iha  BynofOa,  tnaocnl  In  John  ; 
>~,  bi  lUI  loDT :  srnvu,  U  i^.  or  Uine 
the  flnt  ilooe  ta  ■HdiDy  (unroprfaittd  la 
i  -.  it  imBllH  thu  &i>  panon  itddniRd  in 
heHeoadtrnpUniwiBiHi/  nod  taA  ■  ipedkl 

fltlon  to  Ood  iDd  nun  hv  tlw  npplr  ot  ■  *«t.  The  thin] 
lich  InqnenUy  mau*  (0  tall  a  quotlBi),  when  uwd  of  nuk- 
nquott,  nnenHv  uki  ■  penon  to  do  nmcthlnK  (Mk  T^. 
9f.  Jn  ««<T  14><  ITILB^  The  (ourth  Indlufas  >  aininic 
rHOMt  to  pnt  Bmathlns  (Ht  f-",  Lk  11>U,  Jn  itil-  K),  the 
middle  nl«  ■anKtinxa  idainp  inteiul^  to  ttie  nqaMt.  All 
•xecpt  tlw  lint  may  be  attd  at  pMitlDna  to  men,  tnd  hive  no 
nece«u>  connnlon  with  the  worship  nl  □□<]. 

2.  Plaoei  uid  tlm«i  of  prftyep.— The  chief  place 
was  the  Temple  :  '  My  house  shall  be  i-alled  a 
house  of  prayer'  (Mt  21",  Mk  U",  Lk  19«f. 
Ciirist  called  it  '  My  Father's  lionse'  (Lk  2«,  Jn 
2"),  and,  as  such,  it  is  the  type  of  heaven  (Jn  14*). 
St.  Luke  tells  of  otbers  worshipping  in  the  Temple : 
Zacharias  {!»),  Simeon  iZ^),  Anna  12"),  the  din. 
ciplea  134=),  and  (in  ajparable)  the  Pharisee  and 
the  Publican  (18'").  llie  worsliip  in  the  «ynn- 
gogues  was  frequently  attended  by  Christ,  esperi- 
ally  in  the  earlier  part  of  His  ministry  (Mt  12?"  13", 
Mk  1"  3'  8»,  Lk  4''  &,  Jn  6»  18*) ;  and  no  doubt 
His  disciples  frequently  did  the  same,  "rhere  is  also 
the  innKr  r/uimi/rr  (raMfiw,  Mt  6').  and  the  guest- 
r/iamber  (nardXu/ui,  Mk  H",  Lk  22")  or  upper  room 
(drd7<uor,  Mk  14".  Lk  22"),  in  which  the  prayer  of 
the  great  High  Priest  seems  to  have  been  offered 
(Jn  17,  althohgh  some  would  place  the  scene  of 
this  in  the  Temple,  cf.  14"),  and  in  which  Jemis 
and  the  Eleven  'sang  a  hymn '(Mt  28".  Mk  14") 
before  going  to  the  MouDt  of  Olives.  Natbanael's 
fig-tree  (Jn  ]•»)  and  Gethsemane  [Mt  26»,  Mk  14") 
l«ui  OS  to  think  of  ijardent  as  places  of  retirement 


3t^,^  times" 


pr«e 


rliDh'in 


for  prayer.  And  there  is  also  the  moanlain-top 
near  Betlisaida  (Mk  S"),  and  that  other  whicli  was 
the  scene  of  the  Tronstiguration  (Mt  17'.  Mk  9', 
Lk  ff"),  and  which  St.  Luke  tells  us  was  ascended 
for  the  purpirae  of  prayer. 

Not  much  is  said  in  the  Gospels  about  times  of 
prayer;  hut  we  read  of  Chnst  riHiug  up  before 
daylight  and  Hoing  to  a  desert  spot  to  pray  [Mk 
I"),  anil  of  His  continuing  all  night  in  prayer 
before  the  choosing  of  the  twelve  Apostles  (Lk  <1"). 
The  eixning  before  His  arrest  is  another  recorded 
instance. 

3>  The  common  atUtnde  In  pvftyer  among  the 
Jews  yioasinnding  ;  and  this  our  Lord  assumes  in 
His  teaching  (Mt  6",  Mk  1 1*,  Lk  19"- ").  But  He 
Himself  kndt  in  the  garden  (Lk  22") ;  and  it  was 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  His  example  on  that 
occasion  that  in  tbe  NT  the  first  Cliriatians  are 
always  represented  as  knocliug.  Outside  the 
Gospels  no  other  posture  for  prayer  U  mentioned. 

4.  Chriit'i  example.  —  Much  more  imjiortaDt 
than  terminology,  or  tbe  mention  of  places,  times, 
and  postures  for  prayer,  is  the  fact  that  Jesus 
Christ,  by  His  own  example,  has  taught  us  the 
duty  of  prayer.  Not  that  we  need  suppose  that 
He  prayed  merely  in  order  to  set  us  an  example : 
prayer  was  one  of  those  things  which  became  Him, 
in  order  that  He  might  'fulGl  all  righteousness' 
(Mt  3").  But  example,  as  set  by  Him,  is  of  the 
very  strongest.  If  in  such  a  life  as  His  there  was 
not  only  room  but  need  for  prayer,  much  more 
must  tliere  lie  room  and  need  in  such  lives  as  ours. 
Nor  were  His  prayers  alwavs  prayers  for  others. 
'  '  '  '  dd  wliy  or  for  what  He 


prayed  :  this  we  have  to  gather  from  the  context. 
On  one  great  occasion,  in  the  garden,  Jnst  before 


before  this,  just  after  the  Supper,  we  know  that 

,     ,  His  discii^es  (Jn    17"^")  and   for 

the  whole  Chureh  [Jn   n*"") :  and   a  few  hours 


He  prayed 


later  He  priLved  for  tiiose  wlio  ntuled  Him  to  the 
Cross  (Lk  2^,  a  verse  whicli  is  historically  true, 
whether  St.  Luke  wrote  it  or  not).  Moreover,  He 
has  left  us  an  example  of  intercession,  not  merely 
for  groups  of  persons,  large  and  small,  but  also  for 
an  individual!  He  assured  iit.  Peter,  'I  made 
supplication  for  thee,  tbat  thy  faith  ful  not' 
(Lfc22»). 

It    should    be   noticed   tliat    the    instances    of 

Christ's  praying  which  are  recorded  in  the  Gospels 

ore  found  just  before  or  just  after  leading  events 

in  the  Lord's  life  :  also  that  the  majoritv    '  ' ' 

given  us  by  St.  Lnke,  whose  Gospel  ; 


times  called  'the  Gosiiel  of  Prayer.'  There  a 
indeed,  three  recorded  instances  of  His  pray! 
which  are  omitt«d  by  Ht.  Luke.     St.   Mark  (l**) 


&T4 

itions  His  retirement  for  prayer  after  healing 
multitudes  at  Ca|iernaum,  where  St,  Luke  (4") 
mentions  only  the  retirement.  Both  St.  Mark 
(6*")  and  St.  Matthew  (14=)  record  His  retirement 
for  prayer  after  the  feeding  of  tbe  iiOOO,  where  St. 
Lnke  (9")  oniits  both  retirement  and  prayer.  And 
St,  John  ( 12"- ")  tells  of  His  prayer  when  certain 
Greeks  were  brought  to  Him,  where  St.  Luke 
omits  the  whole  incident.  As  we  might  e.\pect, 
the  prayer  for  Himself  in  the  garden  of  Gethsem- 
ane is  recorded  by  all  three  Synoptints  (Mt  28", 
Mk  14",  Lk  22").  Nothing  in  the  Gospels  is 
stronger  evidence  of  the  reality  of  our  Ijord's 
humanity  than  that  prayer,  and  it  evidently 
establislied  itself  lirmly  in  the  earliest  traditions 
respecting  Him.  But  tliere  are  seven  instances  in 
which  St.  Luke  is  alone  in  relating  that  Jesus 
prayed ;  at  His  baptism  (.T") ;  before  His  first 
collision  with  the  Jewish  hierarchy  (5") ;  before 
choosing  tbe  Twelve  (6")  \  before  the  first  predic- 
tion of  His  Pftssion  {9'y,  at  His  Trans H^-uration 
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(9*) ;  before  teaching  the  Lord's  Prayer  (11^) ;  and 
on  the  Cross  (23»*- «). 

There  are  three  other  cases  where  prayer  on  the 
part  of  Christ  seems  to  be  implied,  although  it  is 
not  expressly  stated.  He  looked  up  to  heaven 
before  breaking  the  bread  at  the  feeding  of  the 
6000  (Mt  14»,  Mk  %*\  Lk  ^%  So  also,  before 
healing  the  deaf  man  who  had  an  impediment  in 
his  speech,  Jesos  looked  up  to  heaven  and  sighed 
(Mk  7**).  Still  more  clearly,  before  raising^ Laza- 
rus, Jesus  lifted  up  His  eves,  and  said.  Father, 
J  thank  thee  that  thou  heardest  me  (Jn  11^). 
We  venture  to  count  all  three  of  these  as  occasions 
on  which  Jesus  prayed. 

This  gives  us,  in  all,  fourteen  instances  :  two  in 
all  three  Gospels,  one  in  Matthew  and  Mark,  two 
in  Mark  alone,  two  in  John  alone,  and  seven  in 
Luke  alone.     They  cover  the  whole  of  Christ's 

Sublic  life  from  His  Inptism  to  the  moment  of  His 
eath,  and  show  His  dependence  upon  His  Father 
for  help  and  strength  and  refreshment.  To  say 
with  \ictor  of  Antioch  (Swete  on  Mk  1"),  that 
Christ  prayed  o(nc  airrbi  rti&rrfs  dco^i^of  .  .  .  dXX' 
oUwofUKus  TWTo  jToiCav,  is  not  adequate,  even  if  in 
some  sense  true.  He  5^* '  places  us  nearer  to  the 
truth.  We  ought  to  beware  of  suggesting  that 
our  Lord's  prayers  were  in  any  way  unreaL  It 
was  out  of  the  fulness  of  His  own  experience  in 
a  life  of  absolutely  unique  diflSculty,  toil,  and 
suffering  that  He  said,  '  Ask,  and  it  shiRil  be  given 
you.' 

S.  ChFitt*s  doctrine. — In  addition  to  His  weighty 
example  as  to  the  duty  and  blessedness  of  prayer, 
we  have  Christ's  frequent  sayings  on  the  subject. 
That  men  ' ought  always  to  pray  and  not  to  faint' 
was  evidently  a  marked  feature  in  His  teaching, 
and  it  apj^ears  in  three  different  forms:  (1)  On 
two  occasions,  apparently,  once  spontaneously 
(Mt  6^^),  and  once  at  tne  request  of  a  disciple 
(Lk  11"),  Christ  gave  His  followers  a  definite  form 
of  prayer.  If,  however,  as  some  think,  there  was 
only  one  occasion  on  which  this  was  done,  then  St. 
Luice  rather  than  St.  Matthew  gives  the  historic 
setting.  (2)  He  devoted  certain  parables  to  the 
subject.  (3)  He  uttered  a  variety  of  sayings, 
enforcing  and  completing  the  teaching  of  tiie 
parables. 

(1)  The  Lord's  Prayer  is  the  subject  of  separate 
articles,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

(2)  There  are  five  parables,  three  of  which  bear 
directly  and  two  indirectly  on  the  subject  of 
prayer.  Two,  both  of  them  in  St.  Luke  only, 
teach  that  prayer  must  be  importunate  and  perse- 
vering. These  are  the  Friend  at  Midnight  (11''*), 
which  follows  the  giving  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and 
the  Unjust  Judge  (18^"*).  So  far  as  the  two 
parables  differ,  the  former  teaches  that  prayer  is 
never  out  of  season,  the  latter  that  it  is  sure  to 
bring  a  blessing  and  not  a  curse.  But  we  must 
beware  of  supposing  that  either  parable  teaches 
that  by  constant  prayer  we  at  last  overcome  God's 
unwillingness.  The  argument  in  both  parables  is 
a  fortiori,  and  is  stronjrest  in  the  second.  *  If  an 
unrighteous  judge  would  jield  to  the  importunity 
of  an  unknown  widow,  who  came  and  spoke  to 
him  at  intervals,  much  more  will  a  righteous  God 
be  read}'  to  reward  the  perseverance  of  His  own 
elect,  who  crj'  to  Him  day  and  night.'  (rod's 
desire  to  help  is  always  present ;  by  perseverance 
in  prayer  we  appropriate  it.  In  the  helpful  illus- 
tration of  the  anchored  ship,  pointea  out  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria  {Strom,  iv.  23),  the  sailors 
who  pull  the  rope  seem  to  draw  the  anchor  to  the 
ship ;  in  reality  they  draw  the  ship  to  the  anchor. 

The  parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican, 
which  also  is  preserved  by  St.  Luke  alone,  and  is 
placed  by  him  immediately  after  that  of  the  Unjust 
Judge,  teaches  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  God 


must  be  approached  in  prayer,  viz.  a  deep  sense, 
not  only  of  need  (as  in  the  other  two  parables), 
but  of  uHworthiness.  Before  Him  we  have  no 
claim  to  merit,  no  ground  for  self-congratulation. 
The  parable  indicates  that  downcast  eyes  and 
beating  of  the  breast  are  natural  accompaniments 
of  a  penitent's  prayer.  Less  directly,  and  apart 
from  its  main  i>uipoee,  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal 
Son  teaches  a  similar  lesson.  The  lost  scm's  prayer, 
as  planned  before  his  return  and  as  actually 
uttered,  is  touching  in  its  humility. 

In  both  these  cases,  the  Publican  and  the  Prodi- 
gal, the  chief  thing  prayed  for  is  forgiveness,  as 
must  constantly  be  the  case  with  sinful  man.  And 
there  is  y^  another  parable  which  teaches  what  is 
requisite,  if  this  most  necessary  of  all  prayers  is 
to  06  rightiy  offered :  the  sinner  himself  must  have 
a  forgiving  spirit.  The  Unmerciful  Servant  (Mt 
Ign-j^  by  askmg  for  forgiveness  for  himself  thereby 
bound  himself  to  be  forgiving  to  his  fellows.  His 
refusal  to  recognize  this  obligation  became  fatal  to 
his  own  forgiveness.  Tlie  great  trutJi,  that  one 
who  asks  to  oe  forgiven  must  be  ready  to  forgive, 
had  been  clearly  seen  by  the  more  spiritual  among 
the  Jews.  There  is  a  striking  anticipation  of 
Christ's  teaching  in  Sir  28^. 

(3)  Besides  the  parables,  there  are  frequent  say- 
ings of  Christ  on  the  subject  of  prayer,  and  these 
are  found  in  all  four  Gospels.  The  necessity  of  a 
fomvine  spirit  is  repeated  in  Mt  6^^  '^  and  Mk 
11*,  with  obvious  reference  to  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
Two  other  things  are  stated  as  necessary  accom- 
paniments of  prayer :  watchfulness  (Mk  W^  14^, 
Mt  26«)  tMd  faith  (Mk  1 1^,  Mt  21^).  This  last  is 
specially  emphasized,  as  bcong  the  test  of  reidity 
and  the  condition  of  success.  It  is  the  result  of 
the  human  wiU  being  brought  into  complete  union 
with  the  will  of  God,  producing  absolute  trust  in 
the  fulfilment  of  His  promises.  And  we  may  be 
all  the  more  sure  of  success  in  our  prayers  if  others 
join  ufith  us  in  making  them  (Mt  18**).  Prayers 
which  are  approved  by  many  are  more  likely  to  be 
right.  Desires  in  which  we  cannot  ask  others  to 
jom  are  likely  to  be  selfish. 

And  there  are  two  things  specially  to  be  avoided  : 
parade  (Mt  6«-«  23",  Mk  12*  Lk  20*')  and  prating 
(Mt  &).  In  the  latter  }>assage  the  *vain  repeti- 
tions' of  AV  and  RV  is  apt  to  mislead.  The 
*bable'  of  Tindale  and  the  Genevan  is  perhaps 
better.  Repetition  of  prayers,  even  in  the  same 
form  of  words,  is  encouraged  by  our  Lord,  both  by 
precept  (Lk  IS*-*)  and  by  exaniple  (Mt  26«).  It  is 
the  mechanical  repetition  of  a  formula  (1  K  18^), 
as  if  it  were  a  magical  charm,  to  compel  the  com- 
pliance of  the  Deity,  that  seems  to  be  forbidden. 
Our  ])etitions  must  have  a  worthy  meaning,  and 
we  must  think  of  the  meaning. 

Instruction  is  also  given  as  to  the  right  objects  of 
prayer.  We  are  to  i)ray  for  spiritual  progress  (Lk 
IP*)  in  ourselves,  in  others,  and  in  the  world  at 
large.  We  are  to  prav  that  we  ourselves  may  be 
delivered  from  temptation  (Mt  6"  26**,  Mk  *14», 
Lk  1 1*  22***-  *•),  and  that  evil  may  be  cast  out  from 
others  (Mt  17-\  Mk  9^),  and  that  missionaries  for 
the  conversion  of  the  world  may  be  multiplied  (Mt 
9*,  Lk  10*).  In  our  intercessions  our  enemies  are 
to  be  specially  included  (Mt  5**,  Lk  6*).  About 
temporal  blessings  we  are  not  to  be  over  anxious ; 
yet  prayer  for  them  is  not  merely  allowed  but 
enjoined  (Mt  6",  Lk  IP) :  as  also  is  prayer  against 
temporal    calamities    (Mk    13«     Mt   24»).      The 

Erayer  oi  the  disciples  for  help  in  the  storm  was 
card  (Mt  8*  Mk  4»,  Lk  8^). 
Parallels  to  some  of  the  items  of  this  teaching 
could  be  found  in  the  OT.  But  there  is  one  point 
with  regard  to  the  method  of  prayer  which  is  abso- 
lutely new.  Men  had  been  taught  to  worship 
God  and  even  to  pray  to  Him  as  a  Father :  now 
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they  are  told  to  pray  to  the  Father  in  the  name  of 
the  Son  (Jn  16»- >*•»).  Anything  that  can  be 
riji^htly  asked  in  Christ's  name  will  be  granted  ( Jn 
14i3.  iV) .  mj^  there  is  no  other  limit,  ^y  request 
which  is  consistent  with  His  character  and  office, 
as  represented  by  His  name,  may  be  made  to  His 
Father,  with  confidence  that  the  prayer  will  be 
heard  (Jn  15^*^^).  The  prayer  oi  the  sons  of 
Zebedee  for  the  right  and  left  hand  places  in  the 
Kingdom  (Mt  20",  Mk  ICF)  was  not  of  this  char- 
acter, and  was  not  commended.  Nor,  for  the  same 
reason,  were  they  allowed  to  pray  for  a  special 
judgment  on  the  inhospitable  Samaritans  (Lk 
9^**).  Both  requests  were  made  in  spiritual 
ignorance.  It  confirms  our  trust  in  the  historical 
fidelity  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  that  this  remarkable 
development  in  the  teaching  of  Christ  respecting 
prayer  in  His  name  occurs  in  the  farewell  dis- 
courses. 

There  is  yet  another  particular  which  is  abso- 
lutely new,  viz.  toorship  offered  to  Christ  Himself 
as  to  a  Divine  person :  ana  once  more  the  clearest 
instances  of  this  are  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  St. 
Matthew  often,  and  St.  Mark  once,  mention  the 
fact  that  people  '  worshipped '  {Tpo<reK6jrri<ra¥)  Jesus. 
But  even  where  this  worship  is  accompanied  by  a 
request  that  He  would  cleanse  a  leper  (Mt  8^)  or 
raise  the  dead  (Mt  9^^),  this  act  of  prostration  does 
not  necessarily  imply  more  than  that  He  was 
regarded  as  a  great  prophet  (1  K  18^,  Dn  2*). 
The  worship  of  Him  by  the  disciples  after  the 
Resurrection  (Mt  28'- ",  Lk  24**)  carries  us  further : 
yet  it  might  be  argued  that  this  also  is  the  worship 
of  mere  reverence.  But  about  the  meaning  of  the 
worship  of  the  man  bom  blind  ( Jn  9*")  there  can  be 
little  aoubt ;  all  the  less  so,  because  St.  John 
always  uses  t/hht/cw^w  of  the  worship  of  God  (4*"2« 
12*),  never  of  mere  respect  to  great  men ;  and  the 
use  of  the  word  in  the  Apocalypse  is  similar.  Still 
less  can  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  adoring  exclamation  of  the  sceptical  Apostle 
( Jn  20*) — *  the  loftiest  view  of  the  Lord  given  in 
the  Gospels'  (Westcott),  and  the  climax  to  which 
the  scheme  of  St.  John's  Gospel  steadily  leads  up. 
In  none  of  these  cases  did  Jesus  reject  the  worship, 
or  rebuke  tliose  who  offered  it  to  Him. 


LrrsRATTRB.— Works  on  the  reaaonableness  and  the  eflScac^  of 


lye 

be  consulted ;  also  in  Schaff-Herzog,  iii.  p.^lSTO,  and  in  ilcrzog- 
Plitt,  art.  on  *  Gebet,'  some  information  will  be  found. 

A.  Plummer. 
PREACHING.— In  the  Gospels  three  Gr.  words 
are  used  for  preaching,  viz.  K7jpO<r<r(a,  *  proclaim 
as  a  herald,*  with  the  corresponding  substantive 
KiipxjyiM  ;  KarayyfKKiay  *  announce,*  *  declare ' ;  ej5o7- 
ycXl^ta,  *  tell  good  tidings,'  with  the  corresponding 
substantive  ciJayyAioi',  *good  tidings.'  A  fourth 
word,  XaX^bi,  *tajk,'  'discourse,'  is  also  rendered 
'preach'  in  Mk  2*  AV  (as  also  in  Ac8»ll>»  13« 
14»  16«) ;  but  in  RV  this  is  rendered  *  «i)eak '  (*  he 
spake  the  word  unto  them  ').  In  a  general  way  it 
may  be  said  that  preaching,  as  the  proclamation 
of  a  measage,  was  distinguished  from  teaching 
(MaxfDi  the  explanation  and  vindication  of  truth. 
In  some  cases  this  distinction  is  marked.  Thus 
John  the  Baptist  was  emphatically  a  preacher,  he 
came  to  announce  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God ;  Jesus  began  where  John  left  off  by  also 
preaching  this  message ;  and  the  Twelve  were  sent 
out  to  preach  (ici7piJ<r<reiir,  Mk  3",  cf.  Mt  10^,  Lk  9^). 
The  function  of  the  Seventy  was  similar  (Lk  10*). 
But  in  all  but  His  earlier  ministry  our  Lord  was 
more  occupied  in  what  is  expressly  called  '  teach- 
ing.' While  John,  and  Jesus  Himself  at  first,  as 
well  as  His  disciples  throughout  the  Gospel  period, 
only  preached,  announcingtne  message  from  heaven, 
it  was  reserved  to  our  Lord  to  explain  the  great 


truths  of  the  gosi>el  by  teaching.  The  forerunner 
and  the  Apostles  announced  that  the  Kingdom  was 
to  come,  without  discussing  its  nature;  Jesus 
Christ  went  further,  and  lahoured  to  show  what 
this  Divine  Kingdom  really  was.  So,  while  John 
was  content  to  prepare  for  the  Kingdom,  with  the 
assurance  that  it  was  'at  hand,  Jesus  ask^, 
'Whereunto  shall  I  liken  the  kingdom  of  God?' 
and  proceeded  to  illustrate  its  characteristics.  This 
was  regarded  as  teaching.  Further,  while  the 
preaching  was  for  all  who  would  hear,  a  public 
utterance  designed  to  arrest  attention,  the  teaching 
was  more  especially  desired  for  disciples ;  and 
while  some  of  it  was  pubhc,  much  of  it  was  given 
in  private.  In  the  second  year  of  our  !lu)rd's 
ministry,  after  the  breach  with  the  authorities  and 
the  defection  of  the  multitude,  there  was  less 
preaching  and  more  teaching  in  the  training  of  the 
Twelve.  ^ 

This  distinction  cannot,  however,  be  maintained 
throughout.  Sometimes  our  Lord's  most  public 
utterances  are  described  as  '  teaching,'  and  are  of 
the  character  of  instruction  {e,g,  Mk  2"  4*''). 
Moreover,  teaching  is  blended  with  preachins. 
The  difference  is  more  carefully  maintained  in  Mk. 
than  in  Mt.  Thus  Mk.  states  that  Jesus  came  into 
Galilee  preaching  the  Kingdom  of  God  (Mk  V^) — 
tlie  public  open-air  proclamation  ;  but  that  He 
went  into  a  synagogue  to  teach  (Mk  1'^),  where 
after  the  scripture  had  been  read  He  would  ex- 
pound it  (cf.  Lk  4*''^*)'  But  in  Mt.  we  have  teach- 
ing and  preaching  both  assigned  to  our  Lord's 
work  in  tne  synagogues  (Mt  4").  We  may  infer 
from  the  earlier  Gospel  that  Jesus  did  recognize 
the  distinction  between  the  two  kinds  of  utterance, 
though  probably  one  would  often  pass  over  into  the 
other. 

When  we  turn  from  verbal  distinctions  to  the 
real  differences,  we  may  observe  three  methods 
followed  by  our  Lord,  according  to  circumstance 
and  rec^uireroent :  (1)  The  psimitive  proclamation, 
in  making  which  He  went  on  the  lines  laid  do^vn  hy 
John  the  Baptist ;  (2)  the  public  teaching  of  the 
laws  and  principles  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  offers 
to  all  who  would  attend  to  it,  whether  in  tlie  open 
air  or  in  the  synagogues ;  (3)  the  private  trainmg 
of  His  own  disciples  and  discourse  with  inquirers. 
Both  (1)  and  (2)  come  into  our  modem  conception 
of  Preaching,  and  we  must  understand  the  actual 
preaching  of  Jesus  to  comprehend  them.  See  also 
the  following  article  and  art.  Teaching. 

1^  W^  F  Adexey 

PREACHINO  CHRIST.— 'The  purpose  of  this 
article  is  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  '  preaching 
Christ.'  It  is  assumed  that  to  preach  Christ  is  the 
preacher's  function,  and  the  intention  is  to  show 
what  such  preaching  involved  in  the  beginning, 
and  what  it  must  include  still  if  it  is  to  be  true  to 
its  original.  Changing  conditions  may  demand 
for  it  different  forms,  but  presumably  under  all 
forms  there  will  be  a  vital  continuity  or  rather 
identity  in  the  substance  which  is  preached. 

1.  The  NT  as  a  whole  presents  Jesus  in  the 
character  of  the  Christ,  When  the  first  preachers 
preached  Him,  it  was  in  this  character.  'God,' 
says  Peter,  '  hath  made  this  same  Jesus  both  Lord 
and  Christ '  (Ac  2*).  *  Saul  confounded  the  Jews 
that  dwelt  in  Damascus,  proving  tliat  this  is  the 
Christ '  (9*^).  All  the  Evangelists  agree  with  tills  : 
see  Mt  l^w,  Mk  l\  Lk  2»,  Jn  20^^  Now  'the 
Christ,'  or  'the  Messiah,'  was  not  a  meaningless 
expression  for  Jews:  it  had  a  distinct  meaning, 
and  a  great  range  of  ideas  and  hoj^es  attached  to 
it.  There  was  a  Messianic  dogmatic,  as  it  has  been 
called,  among  the  Jews,  quite  apart  from  the  ques- 
tion who  was  to  be  the  Messiah ;  or,  to  put  it 
otherwise,  Jewish  disciples  had  a  Christology  oefore 
they  became  believers  m  Jesus  as  the  Cmist.    It 
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is  easy  to  see  the  daneers  connected  with  this 
situation.     If  we  take  the  sentence,  '  Jesos  is  the 
Christ/  we  may  put  the  emphasis  either  on  the 
subject  or  the  predicate.     We  can  conceive  how  a 
Jew,  whose  imagination  was  on  flame  with  the 
apocalyptic  hopes  associated  with  the   Messnah, 
might  allow  these  hopes,  when  he  accepted  the 
Christian  faith,  to  overpower  the  person  of  Jesos ; 
Jesus,  so  to  speak,  would  become  nothing  to  him 
but  the  person  through  whom  expectations  were 
to  be  realized  which  in  their  origin  had  nothing  to 
do  with  Jesus.    There  may  be  occasions  in  the 
NT  where  we  have  to  ask  whether  something  of 
this  kind  has  not  taken  place,  bat  they  are  not 
conspicuous.     In  the  XT,  when  it  is  said  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  emphasis  is  always  as 
much  on  the  snbj|ect  as  on  the  predicate.    The 
proof  of  the  proposition  is  always  found  in  some- 
thing which  has  i>een  done  bv  or  to  Jfsms.     In 
Siint  of  fact,  it  is  found  in  the  first  instance  in 
is   resurrection  and  exaltation  to  God's   right 
hand.     It  is  this  participati<»  in  the  sovereignty 
of  God   that  makes  Him  Lord  and  Christ ;  and 
the  content  of  this,  in  all  essentials,  is  not  derived 
from  the  Messianic  dogmatic  of  the  Jewish  schools, 
but   from  the  experience  of  the  Apostles  them- 
selves.    This  experience  has  two  aspects,  the  one 
in  the  stricter  sense  historical,  the  <ither  in  the 
stricter  sense  spirituaL    The  one,  put  briel^,  is, 
*We  have  seen  the  Lord':  the  otW,  *He  hath 
poured  forth  this — the  new  life   at  Pentecost — 
which  ye  see  and  hear  *  (Ac  2^    The  one  is  repre- 
sented bv  the  series  of  witnesses  to  the  resurrec- 
tion cited  by  St.  Paul  in  1  Co  15^,  the  other  by 
the  series  of  new  spiritual  exjperi«ices  and  convic- 
tions to  which  he  can  appeal  in  I  Co  15*^^.    It  is 
the  teetimonv  of  the  Apostke?  to  the  resoirectioii 
of  Jesus,  ana  experience  of  the  new  life  in  EGs 
spirit,  not  any  pre-Christian  Christology,  or  Jewish 
MeAsdanic  dogmatic,  that  define  for  the  first  Chris- 
tians the  ctmtent  of  the  title  *  the  Christ.*    And  it 
may  safely  be  said,  to  begin  with,  that  there  is  no  ^ 
sucn  thing  as  preachin|;  Christ  unlei»  it  is  the 
jutwohing  of  (>iw  9cAo  /low  amH  rritpts.     If  Jesus  • 
IS  at  the  right  hand  of  iiod. — if  He  is  behind  eveij  | 
revi^'al  of  spiritual  life  in  the  Chuirh, — then  He  is 
the  Christy  ami  can  be  pnMiched  as  such :  bat  if 
not,  not. 

i.  .\t  fir^t,  naturally,  great  stxvt^  was  laid  uihw 
this.  Th«^  .\ix^tle#  sincerely  Kelieved  that  tbey  , 
haii  seen  the  LavxI,  and  they  olhiM  not  conoMve  of  ' 
their  calling  as  hav^  anything  in  it  to  take  |>re^ 
ee^ienoe  of  this — that  thev  wtMW  witiw«aw  of  the 
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Tt«urrei^ti\ui,  ami  then^Kvt^  of  the  \let»4ah$hip  of 
Jeckus.     No  di>ubt  this  gave  it^^  wh\4e  character  to 
|urinuti>*e  Christianity ;  but  if  >iop  a<vi^pt  the  t<«sti-  , 
mt^iT  of  the  A|x^l^  to  the  Te^ttnreefioB,  >k>^  shall : 
be  slow  to  say  that  it  transiKMraMd  its  character, 
and  made  it  a  new  ami  <Ks:M«ituJty  an  inferior 
thing  as  \\^u|VMe\i  with  the  i^igivxi  \^*  Jei^os. 
Je«^us  \va*  m4  Uvr^^ten  ^hen  the  .Vp^^les^  appeal-  ■ 
ing  to  the  Tesurixvti\yi  ami  t\^  IVtitevx^,  ar^nted  | 
that   He  was  the  V^risi^  iV^vi  *    King,   thnmgh  ; 
wh^MU  all  the  th^M^  >ikhich  iv^xi  had  insfired  ^^«e 
to  be  tultilKsL     itanMwk,  inde^i,  Ka:!^  ar^r»Ni  that 
in  it*  eageine«»  t\^  |^ro\^  that  J^tj^ifcit  i*  tW  Christ — 
that  i»,  t\^  di^^KsMf):^  a  task  itt  a^x4vye<>^'  the^>k^ 
the  l^hurv^h  Njvnt  tw*  ai\iiv^  s^'  tiie  tv>«ve  which 
o\\gUt    tx*   hA>v  bee<i  j:xxy«i   tv*  teAs*hii\j:  uten  to 
oK«ene  ,^^11  thi^vs^  x^hat^y^^vr  He  h*si  v\^wnvAmi<f\i 
v/Vv**.  v^A  V.^  i  ,\Tt  V     Hm  thew  i<  m*  mN^wsary 
autai^^uMu  beix^t^^  the  lv»v  thii^-*.  ami  e-\w|< 
Kmt  their  tauh  u^  U\5.  e\abiatK>ti  a*  the  Christ  the 
^  \^\vuW  we>e*  Kaxi(»  ta^^ht  ai^  thing  at  alK 
|\*tev*A  U^t  ^  w^'*^«<^^«t3<  the  same  ten 
%  iMHv^h  K^^  ^^a^ied  tv^rw.     ^  At^er  the 
WMk'  he  ♦«^*..  *  tl^  ethieal  Teli^>tt  ^jf 
wM«4  ImM  e«il^NhNl  ih*  w>NrM  with 


Jesus,  underwent  its  most  decisive  transformation 
of  a  formal  land ;  it  ceased  to  be  the  religion  of 
sonship  to  God,  and  became  faith  in  the  Christ- 
nature  of  the  man  Jesus.  .  .  .  The  disciples  de- 
manded faith  in  Him  as  the  Messiah  exalted  to 
God,  and  in  the  conception  of  His  death  as  an 
atonement  appointed  by  God  for  sins.     With  the 
experience  of  the  resurrection  and  with  this  dogma 
of  the  death  of  the  Messiah,  the  Christ-rdigion, 
Christianity  in  the  narrower  sense,  b^ins.'    One 
almost  wonders  if  Weinel  thinks  it  a  {Mty  that 
Jenis  rose  from  the  dead,  or  that  His  disciples 
bdieved  that  He  did,  and  were  overpoweringlv 
inflnenoed  by  a  faith  so  tremendous;   but  this 
apart,  the  assumption  in  aU  criticism  of  this  sort 
is  that  when  the  Apostles  preached  Jesus  as  the 
Christ  they  ooncentiated  aU  their  attention  on  the 
predicate  of  the  oroposition,  which  owed  no  part 
of  its  import  to  Jesus,  and  treated  the  subject  as 
if  it  had  no  meaning.    Even  on  a  priori  grounds 
we  shoold  say  this  was  improbable,  and  Uiere  is 
a  vcfj  significant  piece  of  evidence  that  it  is  not 
true,    lliis  is  found  in  the  Qualifications  of  the 
man  appointed  to  take  the  place  of  Judas.     His 
fonction  was  to  be  a  witness  to  the  resurrection — 
that  is»  to  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus ;  he  was,  in 
<ither  wards,  to  be  a  nreacber  of  the  Christ.    But 
he  was  chosen  from  '  tne  men  that  have  companied 
with  OS  aU  the  time  that  the  Lord  Jesus  went  in 
and  went   oat.  among   ns,   beginning   from   the 
bapfi«B  of  John  onto  the  day  that  he  was  received 
lup  frau  ns'  (Ac  V-y.    To  preach  Christ,  even  in 
the  days  when  beli^  in  the  resurrection  was  so 
overpowering,  one  required  to  have  a  full  know- 
led;^  of  JesttSL    It  is  idle  to  say  that  Jesus  is  the 
Chnst  if  we  do  not  know  who  or  what  Jesus  is. 
It  has  BO  "^^i^-wfcg  to  say  that  an  unknown  person 
is  at  C*od*s  r^ht  hand,  exalted  and  sovereign  ;  the 
more  ardent^  men  believed  that  God  had  given 
them  a  Prinee  and  a  Saviour  in  this  exaltation,  the 
more  eager  wvnld  ther  be  to  know  aU  that  could 
possibh[  be  learned  atiout  Him.     If  there  were 
men  anve  who  had  lived  in  His  company,  they 
woold  wait  assadnoaslv  on   their  teaching  (2^). 
Tliey  would  be  more  tlian  curious  to  know  what 
5|!«nt  He  was  o^,  and  whether  they  could  detect 
in  His  appearance  and  careo-  on  earth  *  the  works 
of  the  Christ'  (Mt  11«).    They  would  expect  to 
find  9Mne  kind  of  moral  congruity  between  His 
life  OB  the  ooe  hand,  and  His  transcendent  dignity 
and  calHag  oo  the  other :  there  would  be  a  de- 
mand, &^MB  the  very  be^iiming,  fen*  facts  about 
Hun.     FhMB  thb  ^oont  of  view,  then,  we  may  say 
thai  i««aclking  Chnst  is  not  taldng  leave  of  Jesus 
in  ai^  sMfese  or  to  any  extent ;  it  is  preaching 
Jetfqft^  enJted  and  :»>vereign. 

Tlie  pa^ssage  lust  quoted  (Ac  l^*- )  is  practically 
<^>tefminoci5  with  the  oldest  form  of  Gospel  which 
we  |K)«8>ee^  *  Beginning  from  the  baptism  of  John 
onto  the  day  that  he  was  tak^i  up ' :  these  are  the 
limits^  withm  which  lies  the  Gospel  according  to 
Mark.  Hence  we  might  say  that  to  preach  this 
giK^  is  to  pieadi  Christ,  on  condition,  of  course, 
that  it  is  Me«ched  in  its  connexion  with  Jesus 
exalted,  lierely  to  narrate  the  history  of  Jesus, 
even  if  we  had  the  materials  for  it,  would  not  be 
to  pMch  fThrisf.  We  need,  of  course,  to  know 
the  hislx-wieal  J«sus,  as  the  qualifications  for 
Ap^vlkci^ip  show :  but  to  preach  Christ  mewis  to 
pry«ich  tluit  Perwn  as  present  in  the  sovereignty 
of  His  iwnneetion.  It  is  not  preaching  Christ  if 
we  tell  the  story  of  the  life  and  death  merely  as 
events  in  a  past  continually  growing  more  remote. 
It  is  m4  preaching  Christ  though  we  tell  this  story 
in  the  most  vivid  and  uiovinjr  fashion,  and  gather 
rxMind  it^  br  the  exercise  of  historical  iraa^nation 
iv  draMMtie  skill,  the  liveliest  emotions ;  it  is  not 
i«e«ichii^  Christ  to  present  the  life  and  death  of 
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Jesus  as  a  hi^h  and  solemn  tragedy,  with  power  in 
it  to  purify  the  soul  by  pity  and  terror.  There  is 
no  preaching  of  Christ,  possessed  of  religious  sigpi- 
ficance,  that  does  not  rest  on  the  basis  on  which 
the  Apostolic  preaching  rested :  His  exaltation  in 

Eower,  and  therefore  His  perpetual  presence.  The 
istorical  Jesus  is  indispensable ;  but  if  we  are  to 
have  a  Christian  religion,  the  historical  must  be- 
come present  and  eternal.  This  it  does  through 
the  resurrection  as  apprehended  by  faith. 

3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  article  it  is  assumed 
that  the  Synoptic  Gospels  give  such  a  knowledge 
of  the  historical  Jesus  as  is  sufficient  for  the 
preacher's  ends.  No  doubt  He  is  depicted  for  us 
there  by  writers  who  believed  in  Him  as  the 
Christ,  and  for  whom  the  light  of  His  exaltation 
was  reflected  on  the  lowliness  of  His  earthly 
career ;  but  this  light  is  not  necessarily  a  distort- 
ing one.  We  have  no  reason  to  say  that  there  is 
anjrthing  in  these  Gospels  which  is  untrue  to  the 
historical  personality  of  Jesus,  anything  which 
represents  Him  in  mind,  in  will,  in  temper,  in 
character,  in  His  consciousness  as  a  whole  of  His 
relations  to  God  and  man,  as  other  than  He  really 
was.  Extravagant  things  have  been  said  by  many 
writers  of  Lives  of  Jesus,  from  Strauss  down- 
wards, on  the  imperfection  of  our  knowledge,  and 
on  the  way  in  wnich  the  real  Jesus  has  been  dis- 
guised from  the  very  beginning  by  the  idealization 
of  His  figure  in  the  faith  and  love  of  those  who 
preached  Him — and  especially  in  the  GrOspeLs.  If 
we  concentrate  our  attention  on  the  character  of 
Jesus,  on  the  spirit  of  His  words  and  deeds  and 
death,  on  His  consciousness  of  His  relations  to  God 
and  men — in  a  word,  on  what  He  was  and  achieved 
in  the  spiritual  world — it  is  the  present  writei^s  con- 
viction that  we  shall  feel  the  very  reverse  of  this  to 
be  the  truth.  We  may  be  dubious  about  this  or 
that  word,  this  or  that  incident  in  the  Gospels,  but 
we  have  no  dubiety  at  all  about  the  Person.  The 
great  life  that  stands  ouU  before  us  in  the  Gospels 
is  more  real  than  anything  in  the  world ;  and  Jesus 
is  so  far  from  being  hidden  from  us  that  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  we  know  Him  better 
than  anybody  who  has  ever  lived  on  earth. 

It  does  not  follow  from  this  that  we  accept  the 
Evangelists'  proofs  that  Jesus  was  the  Chnst,  or 
that  in  preaching  Christ  we  employ  the  same  argu- 
ments as  they  to  show  that  Jesus  has  the  unique 
significance  for  reli^on  which  was  represented  lor 
them  by  the  Messianic  title.  Broacuy  speaking, 
these  arguments  were  two — one  from  prophecy  and 
one  from  miracles.  Both  may  be  accepted  in  prin- 
ciple without  being  accepted  in  form.  The  argu- 
ment from  prophecy  is  an  assertion  of  the  con- 
tinuity of  revelation,  of  the  one  purpose  of  Grod 
running  through  it  all,  and  culminating  in  Jesus. 
Jesus  is  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  hopes  contained  in 
the  ancient  revelation,  and  we  look  for  no  other : 
•  How  many  soever  are  the  promises  of  Grod,  in  him 
is  the  yea  (2  Co  1**) ;  we  recognize  this,  and  the 
absolute  significance  which  it  secures  for  Jesus  in 
religion.  But  we  no  longer  prove  it  to  ourselves 
by  emphasizing,  in  the  manner  of  the  First  Gospel, 

f^articular  correspondences  between  incidents  in  the 
ife  of  Jesus  and  passages  in  the  OT.  There  is  no 
religious  and  no  mtellectual  value  for  us  in  such 
fulfilments  of  prophecy  as  Mt  2***  ^  ^s  w^  should 
apply  the  Pauline  principle  (2  Co  1*)  quite  difier- 
ently,  recognizing  that  correspondence  is  one 
thing,  fulfilment  another.  Jesus  did  not  really 
come  to  fulfil  prophecy  in  the  sense  of  carrying  out 
a  programme  the  details  of  which  were  fixed  before- 
hand ;  He  came  to  fulfil  Himself,  or  to  fulfil  the 
will  of  the  Father,  as  the  Father  made  it  plain  to 
Him  from  step  to  step ;  and  though,  on  one  occa- 
sion (Mk  IP'^^),  He  Himself  arranged  an  incident 
in  which  a  literal  correspondence  with  a  prophecy 


was  secured,  it  is  not  such  a  phenomenon  which 
makes  Him  the  Christ  to  us.  Its  value  now  lies 
in  showing  that  He  regarded  Himself  as  the  Christ, 
the  promised  King.  And  so  with  the  argument 
from  miracles,  which,  though  not  formally  put,  is 
perhaps  as  characteristic  of  the  Second  Gospel  as 
the  argument  from  prophecy  is  of  the  First.  The 
works  of  Jesus,  in  tne  largest  sense, — all  that  He 
did  and  the  power  which  it  implied, — ^go  to  give 
Him  the  importance  He  has  in  our  minds.  But  we 
do  not  limit  His  works  to  the  class  commonly 
called  miraculous;  the  impression  left  on  the 
minds  of  men  by  His  whole  bemg  and  action  gathers 
up  into  itself  much  more  than  this.  The  argu- 
ments from  prophecy  and  from  miracles  are  formal 
ways  of  expressing  truths  which  really  contain 
much  more  than  these  forms  can  carry ;  and  our 
impression  of  the  truths  is  too  direct,  immediate, 
and  complex  to  have  justice  done  it  by  such  argu- 
ments. 

4.  While,  however,  the  inadequacjr  of  such  argu- 
ments to  their  purpose  must  be  admitted,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  arguments  is  not  to  be  overlooked. 
What  those  who  first  called  Jesus  the  Christ,  or 
preached  Him  as  such,  intended  to  do,  was  to  put 
Him  in  a  place  which  no  other  could  share.  What- 
ever else  the  name  meant,  it  meant  the  King  ;  and 
there  was  only  one  King.  In  the  Christian  religion 
Jesus  was  never  one  of  a  series,  a  person  who  could 
be  classified,  and  be  shown  to  His  proper  place  in 
the  line  of  great  personalities  who  have  contributed 
to  the  spiritual  uplifting  of  the  race.  The  study  of 
Comparative  Kengion  has  fostered  a  tendency  to 
regard  Him  in  this  light ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  too 
strongly  that  to  admit  the  legitimacy  of  such  a 
tendency  is  to  abandon  from  the  very  root  all  that 
has  ever  been  known  to  history  as  Christianity. 
The  NT  is  quite  unequivocal  about  this.  From 
the  beginning  Christians  call  Jesus  'Lord'  (I  Co 
12*),  and  recognize  that  God  has  given  Him  the 
name  which  is  above  every  name  (Ph  2*).  All 
other  men  in  the  NT  meet  as  equals  on  the  same 
level,  and  all  bow  before  Him  as  King.  In  His 
exaltation  He  confronts  men  as  one  Divine  causality 
with  the  Father,  working  for  their  salvation. 
Historical  Christianity,  said  Emerson  ( Works,  Bell's 
ed.  ii.  195),  has  dwelt  and  dwells  with  noxious 
exaggeration  about  the  person  of  Jesus.  As  a 
criticism  of  some  kinds  of  interest  in  dogmatic 
Christology,  this  may  be  true ;  but  if  it  is  meant 
to  reflect  on  the  devotion  o^hristians  to  Jesus  as 
a  Person,  it  is  completel^beside  the  mark.  To 
Christians  this  Person  has  been  from  the  beginning, 
and  will  be  for  ever,  what  no  other  can  oe.  To 
talk  of  Him  as  the  same  in  kind  with  other  pro- 
phets or  founders  of  religions, — with  Moses  and 
Isaiah,  with  Confucius  or  Buddha,  or,  what  is  even 
harder  to  understand,  with  Mohammed, — ^is  to  sur- 
render anything  that  a  NT  Christian  could  have 
recognized  as  Christianity.  To  preach  Christ  at 
all  we  must  preach  Him  as  ic&piot  and  fiovoyeviii. 
The  first  name  secures  His  unshared  place  in  rela- 
tion to  men,  as  the  latter  does  in  relation  to  God  ; 
and  unless  He  fills  such  a  place,  Christianity  has 
no  raison  (TStre,  That  it  has  is  the  assumption  of 
this  article,  as  it  is  the  fact  presented  in  tne  NT. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  differentia  of  Christianity  as  a 
religion  that  the  distinction  which  can  sometimes 
be  drawn  between  a  person  and  the  cause  for  which 
he  stands  is  in  it  no  longer  valid.  To  preach  what 
Jesus  preached  is  not  preaching  Christianity  unless 
the  thing  preached  is  preached  in  its  essential 
relation  to  Him.  The  truth  which  He  announces 
is  not  independent  of  Himself ;  it  is  in  the  world 
only  as  it  is  incarnate  in  Him,  Thus,  to  take  as 
an  example  what  many  regard  as  the  supreme 
category  m  the  teaching  of  Jesus — the  Kingoom  of 
Grod :  what  is  meant  by  preaching  Christ  here  ?    It 
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is  very  likely  impossible  for  us  to  understand  pre- 
cisely what  the  expression  *  Kingdom  of  Grod  *  con- 
veyed in  the  mental  atmosphere  of  Judaism  or  of 
the  1st  cent,  generallv.  It  may  be  impossible  for 
us  even  to  understand  mth  certainty  and  precision 
what  Jesus  Himself  on  any  given  occasion  meant  it 
to  convey.  All  shades  of  meaning  run  through  it, — 
political,  eschatological,  spiritual ;  nations^,  uni- 
versal; here,  coming:  how  can  anyone  tell  whether 
in  preaching  the  Kingdom  of  Groa  he  is  preaching 
Christ  ?  The  answer  is  clear  if  we  remember  that  the 
Kingdom  of  God  in  His  sense  could  come  only  in  and 
through  Him,  and  that  its  character  is  ultimately 
determined  by  that  fact.  He  Himself,  in  the  sense 
at  least  of  being  Grod's  representative,  is  King  in  it 
(Mt  13*1  20«»  25»,  Lk  23*2),  and  it  is  from  what  we 
know  of  Him,  including  ultimately  His  resurrec- 
tion and  exaltation,  that  all  our  conceptions  of  the 
Kingdom  must  be  derived.  To  preach  the  cause 
and  i^ore  the  Person,  or  to  preach  the  cause  as 
of  universal  import  and  to  assi^  to  the  Person  an 
importance  in  relation  to  it  which  He  only  shares 
with  an  indefinite  number  of  others,  is  to  be  untrue 
to  the  facts  as  the  Gospels  present  them.  Even 
preaching  the  Kingdom  of  Uod  is  not  preaching 
Christ  unless  the  Kingdom  is  preached  as  one 
which  owes  its  character  to  the  fact  that  Jesus  is 
its  Kinc,  and  the  certainty  of  its  consummation 
to  the  ntct  that  Jesus  shares  the  throne  of  God. 
Christianity  is  not  abstract  optimism ;  it  is  optimism 
based  on  the  exaltation  of  Jesus,  and  on  the  know- 
ledge of  God  as  revealed  in  Him. 

5«  If  we  bring  these  ideas  to  a  point,  we  shall 
say  that  to  preach  Christ  means  to  preach  Jesus  in 
the  absolute  significance  for  Grod  and  man  which 
He  had  to  His  own  consciousness  and  to  the  faith 
of  the  first  witnesses;  and  to  preach  Him  as 
exalted,  and  as  having  this  absolute  significance 
now  and  for  ever.  The  Question  then  arises.  In  what 
forms  did  Jesus  Himself  present  this  absolute  signi- 
ficance to  His  own  mina  ?  How  did  He  conceive 
it,  and  body  it  forth  to  others,  so  as  to  make  an 
adequate  impression  on  them  ?  And  are  the  forms 
of  thought  and  of  ima^nation  which  He  employed 
for  this  purpose  in  a  given  historical  environment 
as  indispensable  to  us,  and  as  binding  in  our  totally 
different  environment,  as  they  were  for  those  with 
whom  Jesus  stood  face  to  face  ?  To  preach  Christ 
it  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  answer  these  questions 
not  at  hapnazard,  but  on  principle ;  and  the 
answer  may  sometimes  seem  ditficult. 

To  proceed  by  illuslHition  :  («)  One  of  the  ways 
in  which  Jesus  re{)r&sented  His  absolute  significance 
for  the  true  reli^on  was  this :  He  regarded  Him- 
self as  the  Messiah.  The  Messianic  rdle  was  one 
which  could  be  filled  only  by  one  Person,  and  He 
Himself  was  the  Person  in  question ;  He  and  no 
other  was  the  Christ.  But  is  *  the  Christ '  a  con- 
ception of  which  we,  in  another  age  and  with  other 
antecedents,  can  make  use  for  the  same  purpose  ? 
Only,  it  must  be  answered,  if  we  employ  the  term 
with  much  latitude.  What  it  suggests  to  us,  as 
already  pointed  out,  is  the  continuity  of  revela- 
tion, ana  the  fulfilment  through  Jesus  of  all  the 
hopes  which,  through  history  and  prophecy,  God 
had  kindled  in  human  hearts ;  it  Is  the  possibility 
of  using  it  to  express  this  that  justifies  us  in  retain- 
ing the  name.  But  it  is  certain  that  for  those  who 
first  came  to  believe  in  Jesus  as  the  Christ  the 
name  was  much  more  definite  than  it  is  for  us ;  it 
had  a  shape  and  colour  that  it  has  no  longer ;  it 
had  expectations  connected  with  it  which  for  us 
have  lost  the  vitality  they  once  possessed.  In  par- 
ticular, the  eschatological  associations  of  the  term 
have  not,  in  their  NT  form,  the  importance  for  us 
w^hich  they  had  for  the  first  believers.  In  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  these  associations  cluster  round 
the  title  *  the  Son  of  Man,'  which,  at  least  after  the 


confession  of  Peter  at  Csesarea  Philippi,  is  used  as 
synonymous  with  *  the  Christ  * ;  the  Son  of  Man  is 
identined  with  Jesus,  and  comes  ai^ain,  after  His 
suffering  and  death,  to  establish  the  Kingdom,  in  the 
glory  of  His  Father  with  the  holy  angels  (Mk  8'^-  *, 
Mt  10*  16*^).  This  coming  again,  or,  as  the  original 
disciples  conceived  it,  this  coming  (raoovala)  in  the 
character  of  the  Christ,  was  expected,  oy  those  who 
first  preached  and  received  the  gospel,  to  take 
place  m  their  own  generation  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
argue  that  this  expectation  could  have  any  other 
bfl^  than  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Himself.  Nothing 
was  more  characteristic  of  primitive  Christianity ; 
it  was  the  very  essence  of  what  the  early  Church 
meant  by  hope ;  it  was  for  it  part  of  the  very 
meaning  of  *  the  Christ.'  Account  has  been  taken, 
in  art.  Authority  of  Christ  (vol.  i.  p.  149),  of  any 
considerations  which  go  to  qualify  the  certainty 
with  which  we  ascribe  to  Jesus  Himself  this  eschato- 
lo^cal  conception  of  the  consummation  of  God's 
Km^dom,  and  especially  this  conviction  as  to  its 
immmence ;  but  if  we  do  connect  it  with  Him,  and 
regard  it  as  part  of  what  is  meant  when  He  repre- 
sents Himself  as  the  Christ,  clearly  history  requires 
us  to  recognize  the  inadequacy  of  that  conception 
to  be  the  vehicle  of  the  trutn.  The  Kingdom  of 
Grod  has  been  coming  ever  since  Jesus  left  the 
world ;  but  Jesus  Himself,  after  nearly  two  thou- 
sand years,  has  not  yet  come  in  like  manner  as  the 
disciples  saw  Him  going  into  heaven  (Ac  I").  We 
still  oelieve  that  the  Kmgdom  of  God  is  coming ; 
we  believe  this  because  we  believe  in  Jesus;  we 
believe  that  it  is  coming  only  through  Him  and 
as  He  comes;  that  is  what  the  Christian  of 
to-day  means  when  he  says  we  believe  in  Him 
as  the  Christ.  But  even  tne  belief  in  His  exalta- 
tion to  God's  right  hand  does  not  make  possible 
for  us  that  particular  kind  of  expectation  of  His 
coming  which  burnt  with  so  intense  a  fiame  in 
the  breast  of  the  Apostolic  Church ;  quite  apart 
from  any  preference  or  etibrt,  our  outlook  on  the 
future  is  difierent  from  theirs ;  and,  while  we  do 
not  abate  in  the  least  our  recognition  of  the  sole 
sovereignty  of  Jesus,  and  our  assurance  that  God's 
Kingdom  can  come  and  GSod's  promises  be  fulfilled 
through  Him  alone,  we  are  compelled,  apparently, 
to  recognize  that  in  infusing  into  the  disciples  His 
own  assurance  of  the  final  triumph  of  God  s  cause 
in  His  own  person,  our  Lord  nad  to  make  use 
of  representations  which  have  turned  out  unequal 
to  the  truth.  He  had  to  put  His  sense  of  the 
absolute  significance  of  His  Person  for  God  and 
man  into  a  form  which  was  relative  to  the  mind 
of  the  time.  The  eschatological  Christ,  coming  on 
the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  coming  in  the  lifetime 
of  some  who  heard  His  voice,  was  one  expression 
for  Jesus  of  this  absolute  significance  ;  and  it  is  as 
such  an  expression — that  is,  as  an  assurance  of  the 
speedy  triumph  of  God's  cause  in  and  through 
Him,  and  not  in  its  spectacular  detail — that  we 
believe  in  it.  It  is  not  rejecting  the  absolute  signi- 
ficance of  Jesus  to  say  that  this  spectacular  detail 
is  relative  to  the  age  and  its  mental  outlook  ;  but 
it  would  be  a  rejection  of  it,  and  a  repudiation  of 
Jesus  as  the  Christ,  if  we  denied  that  the  Kingdom 
of  God — however  experience  enables  us  to  picture 
its  coming  and  consummation — comes  and  is  con- 
summated through  Him  alone.  This  truth  must 
be  preached  if  we  really  preach  Christ. 

(J)  Jesus,  however,  has  other  ways  of  conveying 
His  absolute  significance.  One  of  the  simplest  is 
that  in  which  He  represents  Himself  as  judge  of 
men,  arbiter  of  their  eternal  destinies.  It  may  be 
argued,  no  doubt,  that  the  form  in  which  this  is 
expressed  in  Mt  7*^**"*  2o^^'''  is,  in  part  at  least,  due 
to  the  Evangelist ;  *  prophesying  in  the  name  of 
Jesus'  was  a  phenomenon  whicn  came  into  the 
world  only  after  His  death,  and  such  an  allusion 
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to  it  as  Mt  7^,  where  it  is  treated  as  an  obvious 
thing,  would  hardly  have  been  intelligible  in  His 
lifetime.  But  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt 
that  both  this  passace  and  the  other  convey  the 
mind  of  Jesus  about  His  own  ugniticance  for  men. 
Whatever  be  the  rule  of  the  judgment — doine  the 
will  of  His  Father  (Mt  7"),  or  humanity  exhibited 
in  practice  in  relation  to  those  whom  H!e  calls  His 
brethren  (Mt  25^) — it  is  a  rule  which  has  been  finally 
embodied  in  Him.  It  is  in  Him  that  we  see  what 
doing  the  will  of  the  Father  means ;  it  is  in  Him 
also  that  we  see  the  law  of  humanity  fulfilled.  It 
is  what  we  are  when  measured  by  His  standard, 
judged  by  His  judgment,  that  discloses  the  very 
truth  about  us.  It  lias  been  urged  that  this  pre- 
rogative of  jud^ent  is  merely  an  element  in  the 
Jewish  conception  of  the  Messiah,  and  as  such  has 
been  formally  transferred  to  Jesus  in  the  Gospels ; 
but  nothing  is  less  formal  in  the  NT  than  the  con- 
ception of  Jesus  as  judge.  It  does  not  rest  on  any 
borrowings  from  a  pre-Christian  Messianic  dog- 
matic, but  on  the  most  real  experiences  of  men  in 
the  presence  of  Jesus :  '  Depart  from  me,  for  I  am 
a  sinful  man,  O  Lord '  (Lk  5^) ;  '  Come,  see  a  man 
who  told  me  all  things  that  ever  I  did*  (Jn  4®). 
The  experiences  by  which  words  like  these  were 
inspirea  give  reality  and  solemnity  to  all  the  repre- 
sentations of  Jesus  as  judge.  Here  again  we  may 
say  that  the  spectacular  representations  of  the 
judgment  are  a  form  which  we  may  recognize  to 
have  only  a  relative  value,  while  yet  we  do  not 
dispute  m  the  least  the  absolute  truth  that  the 
standard  of  reality  and  of  worth  in  the  spiritual 
world  is  Jesus,  and  that  no  life  can  be  finally 
estimated  except  by  its  relation  to  Him.  The 
Grospel  according  to  John  is  distin^ished  from  the 
others  by  emphasizing  the  function  of  Christ  as 
judge,  and  the  continuous  exercise  of  it  in  what 
might  almost  be  called  an  automatic  fashion.  The 
Father  has  committed  all  judgment  to  the  Son 
(Jn  5^) ;  and  the  process  of  judging  goes  on  in  the 
Gospel  under  our  eyes.  The  very  presence  of  Jesus 
sifts  men  ;  they  gather  round  mm  or  are  repelled 
from  Him  according  to  what  they  are.  Something 
of  absolute  and  fin^  significance,  it  may  be  said,  is 
transacted  before  our  races,  as  men  show  that  they 
will  or  will  not  have  anything  to  do  with  Jesus. 
It  is  eternal  judgment  revealed  in  the  field  of  time, 
and  Jesus  is  the  judge.  No  one  else  could  fill 
His  j>lace  in  this  cnaracter,  and  we  do  not  preach 
Chnst  as  He  was  and  is  except  by  making  this 
plain.  Probably,  however,  in  this  case  more  than 
m  any  other  it  is  rash  to  discount  too  cheaply 
what  we  think,  rightly  enough  in  principle,  are  but 
forms  of  conveying  tnis  truth,  and  forms  unequal 
to  the  reality.  The  picture  of  the  Last  Judgment 
in  Mt  25^^-^  may  not  be  true  as  a  picture,  the 
moral  reality  of  the  judgment  may  not  be  depen- 
dent at  all  on  the  scenic  details  here  presented, 
but  whether  or  not  it  is  true  as  a  picture,  it  is  true 
in  the  moral  impression  it  leaves  on  the  mind,  and 
this  is  the  truth  that  is  important.  There  is 
such  a  thin^,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  Christ  at  all, 
as  final  judgment ;  there  is  a  right  hand  of  the 
judge  and  a  left,  an  inside  of  the  door  and  an  out- 
side, a  character  that  abide-  for  ever  and  a  char- 
acter that  collapjses  in  irreparable  ruin  ;  and  to 
realize  of  what  kind  character  is,  or  where  it  must 
stand  at  last,  we  have  only  to  confront  it  with 
Him.  The  man  who  cannot  withstand  the  attrac- 
tion of  Jesus  does  not  come  into  judgment,  he  has 
passed  from  death  into  life  ( Jn  5^) ;  the  man  who 
will  not  yield  to  the  attraction  of  Jesus  is  judged 
already  (3"),  and  the  judgment  will  be  revealed 
at  last.  To  recognize  ana  proclaim  the  absolute 
significance  of  Jesus  here  is  an  essential  part  of 
preaching  Christ, 
(c)  The  supreme  illustration  of  this  incomparable 


significance  of  Jesus  remains.  It  is  given  in  what 
we  may  call  His  consciousness  of  Ills  relation  to 
God,  Td  Jesus,  God  was  the  Fatner,  and  He  Him- 
self was  the  Son.  It  does  not  matter  that  God  is  a 
universal  Father,  and  that  all  men  are  or  are 
called  to  be  His  sons;  Jesus  recognizes  this,  and 
insists  upon  it,  but  He  claims  Sonship  in  a  peculiar 
sense  for  Himself.  He  never  speaks  of  Himself  as 
a  child  of  God,  but  as  the  Son,  simpliciter.  In 
speaking  of  God  and  Himself  He  uses  6  iraHip  and 
6  vitn  in  a  way  which  implies  that  there  could  no 
more  be  a  plural  on  the  one  side  than  on  the  other  : 
see  esp.  Mt  11^'*,  Mk  13®.  It  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  in  the  account  of  Jesus'  baptism  (Mt  3^^  ||)  the 
heavenly  voice  which  pronounces  Him  Son  of  God, 
in  words  borrowed  from  Ps  2,  means  the  term 
there  to  be  taken  in  the  Messianic  '  official '  sense ; 
it  is  the  Messianic  consciousness  of  Jesus,  as  the 
accompanying  narrative  of  the  Temptation  proves, 
which  is  expressed  in  6  vl6i  /lov.  What  the  relation 
may  have  been  in  His  mind  between  this  (which 
defines  His  calling  by  relation  to  OT  hopes)  and 
the  Divine  Sonship  exhibited  in  Mt  11",  we  may 
not  be  able  to  te)l.  It  has  been  argued  by  some 
that  the  official  Messianic  Sonship,  the  calling  to 
be  Gk)d's  King  in  Israel,  widened  and  deepened  in 
the  mind  of  Jesus  Himself  into  the  consciousness 
of  a  unique  relation  to  God,  which  found  its  most 
adequate  expression  in  the  language  of  Mt  11"; 
by  others,  that  only  such  a  consciousness  as  is  dis- 
closed in  Mt  11^  enables  us  to  understand  how 
Jesus  could  ever  have  regarded  Himself  as  the 
Messiah.  The  Messianic  categories  have  been  con- 
sidered above ;  what  we  have  here  to  do  is  to  look 
at  the  less  specifically  Jewish  way  in  which  Jesus 
here  reveals  His  absolute  significance  for  religion. 
*All  things  have  been  delivered  to  me  by  my 
Father:  and  no  one  knoweth  the  Son,  save  the 
Father ;  neither  knoweth  any  one  the  Father,  save 
the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  willeth  to 
reveal  him  *  (see  Authority  of  Christ,  vol.  i.  p. 
149).  Here  Jesus  claims  in  the  most  explicit  terms 
to  have  had  the  whole  task  of  revealing  God  to 
men — the  whole  task  of  saving  men,  so  far  as  that 
depends  upon  their  coming  to  know  God — com- 
mitted to  Him.*  It  is  a  task  to  which  He  is 
equal,  and  for  which  no  other  has  any  competence 
at  all.  Everything  connected  with  it  has  been 
entrusted  to  Him,  and  to  Him  alone ;  there  is  not 
a  man  upon  the  earth  who  can  know  the  Father 
except  by  becoming  a  debtor  to  Jesus.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  preaching  Christ  unless  we  preach 
this :  He  is  the  mediator  for  all  men  of  the  Know- 
ledge of  God  as  Father ;  that  is,  of  that  knowledge 
of  God  on  which  eternal  life  depends.  This  is  the 
loftiest,  the  most  universal,  ana  the  most  gracious 
form  in  which  the  absolute  si^ificance  of  Jesus 
can  be  expressed :  the  loftiest,  oecause  it  declares 
Him  unequivocally  to  be  the  fiopoyeirffSt  having  His 
being  in  a  relation  to  God  constituted  by  perfect 
mutual  understanding,  and  belon^^ing  to  Him 
alone ;  the  most  universal,  because  the  relation  of 
Father  and  Son,  while  it  can  only  be  symbolic  of 
the  reality,  uses  a  symbolism  based  on  nature,  not 
on  history,  and  is  therefore  intelligible  to  all  men, 
and  not  only  (like  Messiah)  to  one  race ;  and  the 
most  gracious,  for  it  suggests  directly  not  only 
mutual  understanding  but  mutual  love,  the  love 
which  unites  the  Father  and  the  Son  in  the  work 
of  enlightening  and  redeeming  men  (cf.  Mt  ll^'*)- 
It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  dwell  on  this :  the 
point  is  that  in  this  central  passage  Jesus  empha- 
sizes His  absolute  significance  in  the  two  main 
directions  in  which  it  can  be  understood  :  He  is  to 
God  what  no  other  is,  and  He  can  therefore  do  for 

*  It  is  fanciful,  on  account  of  rapticBfi,  to  suppose  that  Jesus 
is  here  contrasting  His  irme&hfK^  which  has  its  starting-point  in 
the  Father,  with  the  *  traditions'  of  the  ciders. 
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man  what  no  other  can  do.  He  is  the  onlv-be^otten 
Son,  and  the  only  Mediator  between  God.  and  man. 
In  preaching  Christ  in  this  sense,  we  have  much 
more  to  ^o  npon  than  this  single  utterance.  The 
truth  which  it  conveys,  indeed,  is  not  so  much  a 
truth  revealed  by  Cnrist,  as  the  truth  which  is 
embodied  in  Him ;  in  order  to  appreciate  it,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  the  experience  of  coming  tlirough 
Him  to  the  Father,  and  of  recognizing  the  Father 
in  the  Son.  The  interest  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
consists  to  a  large  extent  in  this — that  it  is  an 
expansion  and  illustration  of  these  words.  Jesus 
is  presented  there  as  the  Word  made  flesh — the 
principle  of  revelation  embodied  in  a  human  life ; 
it  is  His  work,  so  to  speak,  to  enlighten  every 
man,  and  apart  from  His  work  men  remain  in 
darkness.  '  I^o  man  hath  seen  Grod  at  any  time : 
the  only-begotten  Son,  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Father,  he  hath  declared — or  interpreted  {i^Tf^- 
aaro) — him '  ( Jn  V^) ;  '  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath 
seen  the  Father'  (14*);  *!  am  the  way  and  the 
truth  and  the  life:  no  one  cometh  to  tne  Father 
but  through  me'  (14^).  This  is  the  key  to  the 
peculiar  passages  in  the  Grospel  in  which  Jesus  says 
iyd)  elfu  without  any  expressed  predicate  (4*  ?  8***  * 
13*^) :  we  are  meant  to  think  of  Him  as  the  great 
decisive  Personality,  who  stands  in  a  place  which 
is  His  alone,  and  by  relation  to  whom  all  men 
finally  stand  or  fall.  It  may  be  that  the  expres- 
sion given  to  this  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  owes 
something  to  the  writer  as  well  as  to  Jesus ;  but 
what  the  writer  expresses  is  at  least  the  impression 
made  on  him  by  Jesus,  and,  as  Mt  11^  and  Mk 
13^  show,  the  mipression  is  one  which  answers 
exactly  to  Jesus'  consciousness  of  Himself.  The 
words  quoted  above  from  Jn.  only  do  justice  to 
Jesus'  sense  of  what  He  was  in  relation  to  God  and 
man,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  preach  Christ  in  any 
adequate  sense  if  we  ignore  or  deny  the  truth  they 
convey.  To  do  so  would  be  to  reject  both  what 
Jesus  said  and  what  He  was  in  the  experience  of 
those  who  first  believed  on  Him. 

6.  With  the  rest  of  the  NT  in  mind,  the  ques- 
tion is  naturally  raised  at  this  point,  whether  Jesus 
gave  any  further  definition  to  the  idea  of  media- 
tion than  that  which  we  find  in  this  passage.  All 
men  owe  to  Him  the  knowledge  of  God  as  Father, 
but  how  does  He  impart  it  ?  AH  men  must  become 
His  debtors  if  they  are  to  have  the  benefit  of  this 
supreme  revelation :  is  there  anything  which  more 
than  another  enables  us  to  estimate  the  dimensions 
of  this  debt  ?  If  there  is,  then  in  preaching  Christ 
that  thing  would  require  to  have  a  corresponding 
prominence.  It  is  obvious  that  Jesus  mediates 
the  knowledge  of  God  to  men,  not  by  His  words 
only,  but,  as  is  shown  elsewhere  (Authority 
OF  Christ,  vol.  L  p.  149),  by  His  being  and  life 
as  well.  It  is  the  Son  in  wh<im  the  Fatner  is  re- 
vealed, and  everything  in  the  Son  contributes  to 
the  revelation :  His  teaching,  His  works,  His 
intercourse  with  others.  His  sufferings  and  death. 
The  revelation  is  made  in  and  through  all  these, 
and  none  of  them  can  be  omitted  in  preaching 
Christ.  To  borrow  words  of  Wellhausen  which 
are  not  without  a  misleading  element  {Einleitung 
in  die  drei  ersten  Evangelieriy  p.  114) :  *  His  religion 
is  found  not  only  in  what  He  taught  publicly,  but 
in  His  nature  and  bearing  under  all  circumstances, 
at  home  and  on  the  street,  in  what  He  said  and 
did  not  say,  in  what  He  did  consciously  or  with- 
out being  conscious  of  it,  in  the  way  in  which 
He  ate  and  drank  and  rejoiced  and  suffered.  His 
Person,  with  which  they  had  the  privilege  of 
intercourse  in  daily  life,  made  an  even  deeper 
impression  on  His  disciples  than  His  teaching.' 
All  this  is  true,  but  not  tne  whole  truth.  The  NT 
in  all  its  parts  lays  a  quite  peculiar  emphasis  on 
the  death  of  Christ,  and  in  doing  so  it  is  not  false 


to  His  own  conception  of  the  way  in  which  He 
mediated  the  knowledge  of  the  Father  to  men. 
His  death,  it  may  be  said,  does  not  require  to  be 
interpreted  otherwise  than  His  life ;  it  is  His  life 
carried  to  a  consistent  consummation  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  time ;  it  is  part  of  His  life, 
not  something  distinct  from  it.  Tnis  also  is  true, 
but,  according  to  the  representation  in  the  Gospels, 
it  is  less  than  the  whole  truth.  His  death  is  a 
part  of  His  life  which  has  an  essential  relation  to 
His  work  as  the  reveaJer  of  the  Father,  and  the 
King  in  the  Kingdom  of  God ;  it  was  recognized  by 
Jesus  Himself  as  Divinely  necessary,  it  was  the 
subject  of  frequent  instruction  to  His  disciples, 
and  it  is  commemorated  by  His  will  in  the  most 
solemn  rite  of  Christian  worship  (see  Mk  8'^  9^^  10® 
1Q45  1424  and  II).  It  is  a  fair  inference  from  this, 
combined  with  the  place  taken  by  the  Passion  in 
the  Evangelic  narratives,  and  the  place  given  to 
the  interpretation  of  Christ's  death  in  the  Epistles, 
that  to  preach  Christ  it  is  necessary  to  represent 
His  death  as  a  main  part,  or  rather  as  the  main 

Sart,  of  the  cost  at  which  His  work  of  mediation  is 
one.  In  what  particular  way  it  is  to  be  construed 
is  an  ulterior  question.  Our  general  conception  of 
the  moral  order  of  the  world,  our  sense  of  indi- 
viduality and  of  the  solidarity  of  the  race,  our 
apprehension  of  sin  as  generic,  or  constitutional, 
or  voluntary,  the  ment«Q  equipment  with  which 
we  approach  the  whole  subject,  may  determine  us 
to  interpret  it  in  ways  which  are  intellectually  dis- 
tinguishable ;  no  given  explanation  of  the  death  of 
Jesus  can  claim  finality  any  more  than  any  given 
interpretation  of  His  Person.  But  iust  as  we  may 
say  that  Christ  is  not  ]|}reached  unless  the  Person 
of  Christ  is  presented  m  its  absolute  significance 
for  religion,  as  the  one  Person  through  whom  the 
knowledge  of  the  Father  is  mediated  to  men,  so 
we  may  say  further  that  Christ  is  not  preached  in 
the  sense  which  answers  to  His  own  consciousness 
of  what  He  was  doin^,  unless  it  is  made  clear  and 
central  that  His  mediation  necessitated  and  there- 
fore cost  His  death.  In  the  simplest  words,  it  is 
necessary  to  say,  in  preaching  Christ,  not  onl^  that 
He  is  fiovoyev^s  and  Mediator,  but  that  He  died  for 
men.  It  was  not  for  Him  to  insist  on  this  as  a 
doctrine  ;  it  was  for  the  Church  to  apprehend  it  as 
a  fact,  and  to  put  it  into  doxologies  (Rev  P  5^) ; 
but  in  doing  so,  it  could  go  back  to  unmistakable 
words  of  Jesus  Himself,  and  to  the  sacrament  which 
speaks  for  Him  more  impressively  than  any  words. 
7.  Jesus'  consciousness  of  Himself,  which,  how- 
ever hard  it  may  be  for  us  to  apprehend  it,  has 
certainly  the  character  just  described — in  other 
words,  is  a  consciousness  of  His  absolute  and  in- 
comparable significance  for  all  the  relations  of  God 
and  man — must  lie  at  the  heart  of  all  preaching  of 
which  He  is  the  object.  He  had  this  significance 
while  He  moved  among  men  on  the  earth,  and  it 
was  declared  and  made  unmistakable  to  His  dis- 
ciples when  He  rose  from  the  dead.  It  is  on  Jesus' 
consciousness  of  Himself,  therefore,  including  His 
consciousness  of  His  vocation,  and  on  His  exalta- 
tion to  God's  right  hand,  that  the  preaching  of 
Christ  rests.  As  has  already  been  remarked  (see 
§  3),  the  writer  of  this  article  assumes  that  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  we  have  a  representation  given 
of  the  consciousness  of  Jesus,  on  the  truth  of  which 
we  can  quite  securely  proceed.  No  doubt  this  has 
been  questioned,  most  recently  and  radically  by 
Wellhausen.  The  Gospels  (to  put  it  concisely) 
were  written  by  Christians,  and  Jesus  was  not  a 
Christian.  They  contain  the  gospel,  that  is,  the 
Christian  religion  ;  but  He  knew  nothing  about 
the  gospel,  although  it  is  put  into  His  lips.  He 
was  a  Jew.  He  preached  no  new  faith.  He  taught 
men  to  do  the  will  of  God,  which  like  all  Jews  He 
found  in  the  Law  and  the  other  sacred  books.     The 
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only  diflference  was  that  He  knew  a  better  way  of 
domg  the  will  of  God  than  that  which  the  scnbes 
of  His  day  enforced  on  the  people,  and  that  He 
called  men  to  leave  their  traditions  and  learn  of 
Him.  Wellhausen  not  only  removes  from  the 
mind  of  Christ  in  this  way  everything  that  in 
Christian  preaching  has  ever  been  known  as 
cospel,  everything  that  could  by  any  possibility 
be  regarded  as  contributing  to  Chnstology  and 
Soteriology,  but  the  great  mass  of  what  up  till 
now  has  been  regarded  by  criticism  as  the  best 
Attested  part  of  the  Evangelic  record,  the  words  of 
Jesus  common  to  Matthew  and  Luke.  Most  of 
the  parables,  too,  are  sacrificed.  Even  the  few 
in  Mark  are  not  all  genuine,  and  Wellhausen 
feels  free  to  pass  severe  strictures  alike  on  those 
of  Matthew  and  of  Luke.  All  that  need  be 
said  of  this  is,  that  if  Jesus  had  been  no  more 
than  Wellhausen  represents  Him  to  be,  then  it 
is  inconceivable  that  either  the  Gospels  or  the 
gospel  could  ever  have  been  generated  from  any 
impulse  He  could  impart  to  numan  minds.  As 
Julicher  pute  it  {Theot,  LUeraturztg.  1905,  No.  23), 
the  primitive  Church  is  thus  made  to  appear 
richer,  greater,  and  freer  than  its  Heaa:  in 
Jerusalem  it  surpasses  Him  by  producing  the 
marvellous  Evangelic  history,  in  St.  Paul  it  sur- 
passes Him  by  producing  a  new  imposing  theory 
of  redemption.  The  historian  looks  in  vain  for 
Anything  analogous  to  this  elsewhere.  We  do  not 
understand  how  it  could  be  done.  We  do  not 
understand  how  the  Church  so  suddenly  lost  the 
power  of  doing  it.  We  do  not  understand  how  a 
man  like  St.  Paul,  we  may  say  how  men  like  those 
who  wrote  all  the  NT  books  except  the  Gospels, 
should  have  been  so  incapable  of  writing  a  page 
which  reminds  us  of  them.  Although  it  is  true  to 
say  that  truth  guarantees  only  itself,  not  its  author, 
the  truths  exhioited  by  the  Efvangelists  have  a  way 
of  coalescing  into  a  sum  of  truth  which  is  iden- 
tical with  Jesus.  As  Deissmann  has  expressed  it,* 
they  are  not  separate  pearls  threaded  on  a  string, 
but  flashes  of  the  same  diamond.  Separately  they 
guarantee  themselves,  but  collectively  they  are  a 
spiritual  evidence  to  the  historical  reality  of  the 
great  Person  to  whom  the  gospel  owes  its  being, 
and  to  whom  all  preaching  is  a  testimony.  There 
is  a  kind  of  criticism  which  tacitly  assumes  that  it 
is  a  mistake  to  believe  in  Christ  as  those  who  first 
preached  Him  believed;  He  was  a  Person  who 
appeared  in  history,  and  therefore  cannot  have  the 
absolute  significance  which  must  attach  to  the 
object  of  religious  faith,  and  which  does  attach  to 
Jesus  throughout  the  NT.  Such  criticism  makes 
it  its  business  to  reduce  this  figure  to  a  true  scale 
— which  means  to  make  His  personality  exactly 
like  our  own,  and  His  consciousness  exactly  what 
our  own  may  be.  Wellhausen  illustrates  the 
direct  application  of  tMs  criticism  to  the  Gospels ; 
we  see  how  it  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  Epistles  in 
such  a  remark  as  Wemle's,  that  a  faith  m  Christ 
like  that  of  St.  Paul  (which  as  good  as  deified  its 
object)  implies  a  certain  want  of  faith  in  the  living 
God.  The  consciousness  of  Grod  must  have  decayed 
or  lost  its  vital  intensity  in  the  Apostle  before  he 
eould  write  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians.  Such  a 
writing,  we  are  almost  invited  to  think,  is  on  the 
way  to  justify  the  Jewish  sneer:  the  creed  of 
Christians  is  that  there  is  no  God,  but  that  Jesus 
is  His  Son.  In  the  face  of  criticism  of  this  type, 
we  hold  with  confidence  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
Evangelic  representation,  and  venture  to  say  that 
no  NT  writer,  not  even  St.  Paul  or  St.  John,  has 
anything  to  say  of  the  absolute  significance  of 
Jesus,  in  all  the  relations  of  God  and  man,  which 
goes  beyond  Jesus'  consciousness  of   Himself  as 
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the  Gospels  preserve  it.  And,  further,  we  venture 
to  say  that  no  NT  writing,  however  casual  or 
informal,  falls  short  of  the  testimony  which  Jesus, 
according  to  the  Evangelists,  bears  to  Himself. 
Everywhere  Jesus  has  the  place  which  He  claims 
for  Himself,  and  Christians  are  conscious  of  an 
absolute  dependence  on  Him  for  their  standing 
towards  God.  To  give  Him  this  place  is  the  only 
way  to  preach  Christ. 

8.  The  earliest  specimens  of  Apostolic  preaching 
are  the  sermons  of  St.  Peter  in  Acts.  Their 
value  is  universally  acknowledged.  According  to 
Schmiedel  {Enctfc.  Bibl,  i.  48),  '  almost  the  only  ele- 
ment that  is  historically  important  (in  the  early 
chapters  of  Acts)  is  the  Christology  of  the  speeches 
of  reter.  This,  however,  is  important  in  the 
highest  degree.  .  .  .  It  is  hardly  possible  not  to 
believe  that  this  Christology  of  tne  speeches  of 
Peter  must  have  come  from  a  primitive  source.* 
It  starts  with  the  historical  person  as  such  :  '  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  a  man  approved  of  God  to  you  by 
miracles  and  portents  and  signs  which  Grod  wrought 
through  him,  as  you  yourselves  know*  (Ac  ^). 
This  approbation  of  Jesus  by  His  wonderful  works 
might  seem  confuted  by  His  death,  but  to  this 
the  Apostle  has  a  twofold  answer.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  death  itself  was  Divinely  necessary ;  He 
was  delivered  up  by  the  determinate  counsel  and 
foreknowledge  of  God,  evidence  of  which  was 
found  in  the  Scriptures  (Ac  2^8,  cf.  1  Co  15*).  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  annulled  by  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus  and  His  exaltation  to  God's  right 
hand.  It  was  tMs  that  made  Him  both  I^rd 
and  Christ,  and  in  this  character  He  detennined 
for  the  Apostles  and  for  all  men  their  whole 
relation  to  God.  To  Him  they  owed  ^ready  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and,  as  St.  Peter  explicitly 
states  elsewhere  (Ac  IP*- "  15*),  to  receive  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  to  be  religiously  complete.  To  His 
coming  they  looked  for  times  of  refreshing,  indeed 
for  the  *  times  of  the  restoration  of  ^1  things, 
whereof  God  spake  by  the  mouth  of  his  holv 
prophets  that  have  been  from  of  old*  (3").  All 
prophecy,  to  put  it  otherwise,  is  conceived  as 
Messianic;  all  the  hopes  which  God  has  inspired 
are  hopes  to  be  fulfilled  through  Christ.  He  is 
Prince  of  life  (3"),  Lord  of  all  (10»),  ordained  of 
God  as  Judge  of  living  and  dead  (10^).  Those 
who  repent,  Delieve,  and  are  baptized  in  His  name 
receive  remission  of  sins  and  the  ^ft  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  (2^  lO**).  All  these  expressions  imply  that 
from  the  very  beginning  Jesus  nad  for  Hisaisciples 
that  absolute  significance  which  we  have  seen  be- 
longed to  His  own  consciousness  of  Himself ;  but 
in  fuldition  to  this,  it  is  put  with  singular  force  in 
a  passage  which  expresses  nothing  else :  *  There  is 
not  salvation  in  any  other :  for  there  is  no  other 
name  under  heaven  given  amone  men,  whereby  we 
must  be  saved  *  (4^^).  It  may  be  possible  to  strip 
from  the  gospel  of  St.  Peter,  without  detriment 
to  its  essence,  some  of  that  vesture  of  eschatologi- 
cal  Messianism  which  it  necessarily  wore  at  the 
time ;  but  it  is  not  possible  that  religion  should  be 
to  us  what  it  was  to  him, — it  is  not  possible,  in  the 
original  sense  of  the  words,  to  preach  Christ — 
unless  we  give  to  Christ  that  same  significance  in 
all  the  relations  of  God  and  man  which  He  has  in 
St.  Peter's  preaching.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  side  by  side  with  his  frank  recognition  of 
Jesus  as  a  man  (2^),  whose  career  in  history  he 
could  himself  look  back  upon,  St.  Peter  regarded 
Jesus  in  His  exaltation  as  forming  with  God  His 
Father  one  Divine  causality  at  work  for  the  salva- 
tion of  men.  It  was  only  in  virtue  of  so  regarding 
Him  that  he  could  preach  Him  as  he  did,  and 
essentially  similar  convictions  are  still  necessary 
if  preachmg  is  to  be  called  preaching  Christ.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  argue  that  the  Christology  of  the 
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First  Epistle  of  Peter  is  on  a  level  with  this.  In 
many  respects  it  is  more  explicit.  There  has  been 
more  reflexion  on  the  absolute  significance  of  Jesus 
in  religion,  on  His  relation  to  the  OT,  on  the 
power  of  His  resurrection,  on  the  virtue  of  His 
Passion  as  connected  with  redemption  from  sin, 
and  on  the  example  set  in  His  life  and  death. 
But  two  passages  may  be  briefly  referred  to  as 
going  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  The  first  is  1", 
where  Christians  are  described  as '  you  who  through 
him  [Jesus]  are  believers  in  Grod.'  It  is  to  Hmi 
that  Ulu*istian  faith  owes  its  peculiar  qualities  and 
virtues  :  men  m^  be  theists  apart  from  Him,  but 
to  have  specifically  Christian  faith  in  Grod  we  must 
be  His  debtors.  The  other  is  the  longer  passage, 
so  much  discussed,  3"-4*.  Whatever  else  this 
passage  reveals,  it  reveals  the  writer's  conviction 
that  Tot  the  d^ul  as  well  as  the  living  there  is  no 
hope  of  salvation  but  Christ.  Not  only  in  this 
world,  but  in  all  worlds,  whatever  is  callea  redemp- 
tion owes  its  being  to  Him.  All  spiritual  beings, 
angels,  principalities,  and  powers,  are  subject  to 
Him.  The  Cnristian  is  a  person  who  is  in  Him 
(5**),  and  accordingly  by  Him  everything  in  the 
Christian  life  is  determined.  To  give  Christ  this 
place  in  our  spiritual  world,  though  a  different 
mode  of  conceiving  the  world  of  the  spirit  may 
modify  the  intellectual  form  in  which  we  do  so,  is 
indispensable  to  preaching  Christ.  Apart  from  His 
holding  such  a  place  it  is  possible  only  to  preach 
about  Him,  not  to  make  Him  the  sum  of  our 
preaching. 

9.  To  pass  from  St.  Peter  to  St.  Paul  is  to  pass 
from  one  who  had  the  most  vivid  personal  recollec- 
tions of  the  Man  Christ  Jesus  to  one  who  had  no 
such  recollections  at  all ;  and  it  is  all  the  more 
striking  to  find  that  both  of  them  preach  Christ 
in  the  same  sense ;  or,  perhaps,  we  should  sav, 
mean  the  same  thing  by  preaching  Christ.  St. 
PauFs  acquaintance  with  Christ  began  when  the 
Lord  appeared  to  him  on  the  way  to  Damascus, 
and  for  nim  Jesus  is  predominantly  the  Lord  of 
Glory  (I  Co  2®).  When  he  preaches  Him  it  is  as 
Lord  (2  Co  4*) ;  that  is,  as  exalted  at  God*s  right 
hand.  To  call  Him  *Lord,*  to  acknowledge  His 
exaltation,  is  to  make  the  fundamental  Christian 
confession  (I  Co  12*,  Ro  10*).  It  is  often  asserted 
that  whatever  differences  may  have  existed  between 
St.  Paul  and  the  Jerusalem  Church,  there  can  have 
been  no  difference  of  a  Christological  character ; 
but  it  is  not  vital  to  Christianity  that  this  should 
be  so.  It  is  just  as  plausible  to  argue  from  2  Co 
V^  that  the  Corinthians  had  heard  preachers  who 
did  not  preach  Christ  precisely  as  Paul  and  Silvanus 
and  Timothy  did  ;  and  the  argument  might  be 
supported  by  reference  to  2  Co  5**  11*.  Further, 
the  fact  that  St.  Paul  has  something  which  he  calls 
*my  gospel,*  a  conception  of  Chnstianity  and  a 
mode  of  presenting  it  which  had  peculiarities  due 
to  the  peculiarity  of  his  religious  experience,  might 
be  adduced  on  the  same  side.  And  the  presumption 
thus  raised  could  not  be  overturned  simply  by  an 
appeal  to  1  Co  15**  ",  which  would  prove  only  that 
his  gospel  rested,  exactly  as  did  that  of  the  Twelve, 
on  the  great  facts  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Jesus  interpreted  in  the  light  of  Scripture.  What 
it  is  important  to  see  is  that,  be  the  variations  in 
mode  of  thought  or  conception  what  they  may, 
the  Apostle  ascribes  to  Jesus  that  absolute  signifi- 
cance for  religion  which  we  have  already  seen 
attach  to  Him  both  in  His  own  mind  ana  in  the 
preaching  of  St.  Peter.  This  is  the  basis  and  the 
content  of  preaching  Christ. 

It  might  seem  enough  to  refer  to  the  salutations 
of  the  Epistles,  in  which  St.  Paul  wishes  the 
Churches  grace  and  peace  from  Grod  our  Father 
and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (Ro  F),  or  addresses 
them  as  having  their  being  in  God  the  Father  and 


the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (1  Th  1').  Here  we  have  the 
Father  and  Christ  confronting  men,  so  to  speak, 
on  the  same  plane,  co-operating  as  one  Divine 
power  for  their  salvation.  When  St.  Paul  preaches 
Christ  it  is  as  a  Person  who  has  this  power  and 
importance,  and  stands  in  this  relation  to  God  and 
men.  Or  we  might  refer  to  what  perhaps  comes 
closest  in  form  to  Jesus'  own  mode  of  expression, 
the  passage  in  1  Co  15^,  in  which  *  the  Son  *  is  used 
absolutely,  as  in  Mk  13^.  There  is  a  subordina- 
tion of  the  Son  to  the  Father  here,  and  yet  no 
more  here  than  in  Mk  13^  or  in  Mt  11^  could  we 
conceive  of  either  word  in  the  plural.  Or  again, 
we  might  refer  to  such  passages  as  those  in  which 
St.  Paul  contrasts  all  other  persons  with  Christ. 
*  What  is  Apollos  ?  what  is  Paul  ?  Was  Paul 
crucified  for  you?  or  were  you  baptized  in  the 
name  of  Paul?*  (1  Co  3»  1^*).  This  is  entirely  in 
the  line  of  the  contrast  between  the  many  servants 
and  the  one  beloved  Son  in  Mk  12*"**,  or  of  the 
sayings  of  Jesus  in  Mt  23^'*^.  Of  course  both  these 
Evangelic  passages  have  been  disputed,  but  the 
present  writer  sees  no  reason  to  doubt  that  in 
substance  both  are  rightly  assigned  to  Jesus. 
What  St.  Paul  means  in  the  words  cited  is  that 
any  other  person  has  only  a  relative  importance 
in  Christianity,  while  Christ's  importance  is  ab- 
solute. The  uhui'ch  would  have  missed  Paul  and 
Apollos,  but  it  would  have  been  there;  whereas 
but  for  Christ  it  could  not  have  been  there  at  all. 
It  existed  only  in  Him.  This  is  assumed  in  all 
preaching  of  which  He  is  the  object.  His  signifi- 
cance for  the  Church  is  not  in  the  same  line  with 
that  of  Paul  and  Apollos ;  it  is  on  the  same  line 
with  that  of  the  rather.  No  matter  what  the 
mode  in  which  St.  Paul  conceives  of  Christ,  he 
always  conceives  of  Him  as  having  *this  incompar- 
able significance,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  note  the 
ways  in  which  it  appears. 

(a)  Sometimes  they  are,  so  to  speak,  unstudied  : 
the  truth  is  put,  and  possibly  with  emphasis,  but 
there  is  no  particular  reflexion  upon  it.  Thus,  in 
1  Co  3"  *  other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than 
that  is  laid,  which  is  Christ  Jesus.'  This  comes 
very  close  to  Ac  4"'*  (see  above).  Again,  when  we 
read  in  2  Co  1*  *  how  many  soever  are  the  promises 
of  God,  in  him  is  the  yea,'  we  are  confronted  with 
the  same  truth.  There  is  not  a  single  promise  God 
has  made,  not  a  single  hope  with  which  He  has 
inspired  human  hearts,  which  is  to  have  any  fulfil- 
ment except  in  Him.  The  mental  attitude  is  the 
same  in  Gal  1®'*.  The  form  of  St.  Paul's  argu- 
ments is  sometimes  more  disconcerting  to  us  in 
Galatians  than  in  any  other  of  his  Epistles,  yet 
nowhere  does  he  keep  closer  to  the  heart  of  nis 
gospel.  What  these  two  seemingly  intolerant 
verses  mean  is  that  Christ  is  the  whole  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  that  to  introduce  other 
things  side  by  side  with  Him,  as  if  they  could 
supplement  Him,  or  share  in  His  absolute  signifi- 
cance for  salvation,  is  treason  to  Christ  Himself. 
Christ  crucified — the  whole  revelation  of  God's 
redeeming  love  to  sinners  is  there  ;  the  sinful  soul 
abandoning  itself  in  unreserved  faith  to  this  reve- 
lation— the  whole  of  the  Christian  religion  is  there. 
Whoever  brings  into  religion  anything  else  than 
Christ  and  faith,  as  though  anything  else  could 
conceivably  stand  on  the  same  plane,  is,  wittingly 
or  unwittingly,  the  deadly  enemy  of  the  gospel. 
Such  expressions  as  these  exhibit  the  absolute 
significance  which  Christ  had  for  the  Apostle  in 
the  most  unquestionable  way,  but  they  imply  no 
speculative  Cnristology.  We  may  hohi  them,  and 
to  preach  Christ  we  must  hold  them,  but  we  may 
do  so  without  raising  any  of  the  theological  ques- 
tions which  have  been  raised  in  connexion  with 
them.  There  is  hardly  a  page  of  St.  Paul's  writ- 
ings which  could  not  be  quoted  in  illustration. 
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Confining  ourselves  to  the  Epp.  to  the  Thess.,  as 
his  earliest  letters,  and  omitting  the  salutations 
referred  to  above,  we  find  everywnere  the  absolute 
dependence  of  the  Christian  on  Christ, — a  kind  of 
relation  which  would  be  not  only  inconceivable 
but  immoral  if  any  other  than  Christ  were  the 
subject  of  it.  Just  as  men  in  general  are  said  to 
live  and  move  and  have  their  being  in  God,  Chris- 
tians live  and  move  and  have  their  bein^  'in 
Christ.'  What  space  is  to  bodies,  Christ  is  to 
believing  souls:  they  live  in  Him,  and  all  the 
functions  of  their  life  are  determined  by  Him. 
St.  Paul  has  confidence  in  the  Lord  toward  the 
Thessalonians  (II  S**);  he  charges  and  entreats 
them  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (II  3^') ;  they  stand 
in  the  Lord  (13^);  he  gives  them  commandments 
through  the  Lord  Jesus  (I  4^) ;  church  rulers  are 
those  who  are  over  them  in  the  Lord  (I  5^) ;  the 
Christian  rule  of  life  is  the  will  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus  concerning  them  (I  5^^) ;  the  Christian  de- 
parted are  the  d^ul  in  Christ  (1 4*') ;  all  benediction 
IS  summed  up  in  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  (I  5»,  11  I"  3") ;  Jesus  and  the  Father  are 
co-ordinated  as  the  object  of  prayer  (I  3"),  and 

grayer  is  directly  addressed  to  the  Lord,  i.e.  to 
ihrist  (I  3").  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  through 
whom  we  are  to  obtain  salvation  at  the  great  day, 
is  He  who  died  for  us,  that  whether  we  wake  or 
sleep  we  should  live  together  with  Him  (I  6^%  It 
is  as  though  all  that  God  does  for  us  were  done 
in  and  through  Him ;  so  that  He  confronts  us  as 
Saviour  in  Divine  glory  and  omnipotence.  We 
may  trust  Him  as  Grod  is  trusted,  live  in  Him  as 
we  live  in  God,  appc»al  to  Him  to  save  us  as  only 
Grod  can  save ;  ana  it  is  only  as  we  do  so  that  we 
have  in  Him  a  Person  whom  we  can  preach.  Such 
a  Person  we  can  have,  as  the  passages  cited  show, 
without  raising  any  of  the  questions  with  which 
St.  Paul  himself  subscMauently  wrestled.  But  the 
right  wa^  to  express  all  this — which  does  not  first 
appear  in  Colossians,  but  is  of  the  essence  of 
Ctiristianity  from  the  beginning — is  not  to  say 
with  Wemle  that  the  consciousness  of  God  has 
been  weakened,  but  that  the  idea  of  God  has  been 
Christianized :  the  Father  is  knoi^ni  in  the  Son, 
and  is  known  as  working  through  Him  to  the 
end  of  our  salvation.  And  this,  it  need  hardly  be 
repeated,  is  identical  in  religious  import  with  what 
we  have  found  in  the  mind  of  Christ  Himself. 

(6)  Sometimes,  however,  the  Apostle  presents  us 
with  more  speculative  conceptions  of  Christ.  He 
is  not  simply  a  Person  who  has  appeared  in  history, 
and  has  been  exalted  in  Divine  power  and  glory. 
He  is  what  may  be  called  a  universal  Person,  a 
typical  or  representative  Person,  who  has  for  the 
new  humanity  the  same  kind  of  significance  as 
Adam  had  for  the  old.  Adam  was  the  head  of  the 
one,  Christ  is  the  head  of  the  other.  As  in  Adam 
all  die,  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive.  The 
acts  of  Christ  have  a  representative  or  universal 
character:  the  death  that  He  died  for  all  has 
somehow  the  significance  which  the  death  of  all 
would  itself  have ;  in  His  resurrection  we  see  the 
first-fruits  of  a  new  race  which  shall  wear  the 
image  of  the  heavenly.  Broadly  speaking,  this 
way  of  conceiving  Christ,  in  which  the  individual 
historical  Person  is  elevated  or  expanded  into  a 
universal  or  representative  Person,  pervades  the 
Epp.  to  the  Romans,  Corinthians,  and  Galatians 
(see  esp.  Ro  S***-,  1  Co  15**-*).  As  these  Epp.  are 
central  in  St.  PauFs  writings,  there  is  a  certain 
justification  for  laying  this  conception  of  Christ — 
the  second  Adam — at  the  basis  of  a  Pauline  Christ- 
ology  (as  was  done  by  Somerville  in  his  St.  PauVs 
Conception  of  Christ).  It  is  the  conception  which 
lends  itself  mo8t  readily  to  *  mystical  interpreta- 
tions of  Christ's  work  and  of  Christian  experience. 
To  bear  the  Christian  name  we  must  *  identify 
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ourselves '  with  all  the  experiences  of  the  Second 
Adam.  But  though  it  is  eminently  characteristic 
of  St.  Paul,  it  is  neither  his  first  nor  his  last  way 
of  representing  the  absolute  si^ificance  of  Christ. 
It  belongs  to  the  controversial  period  in  which 
everything  Christian  was  defined  by  contrast. 
What  St.  Paul  wanted  to  annihilate  was  legalism, 
the  influence  of  the  statutory  in  religion  ;  and  he 
argues  that  the  really  important  categories  in  the 
refigious  history  of  humanity,  those  of  universal 
and  abiding  significance,  are  not  law,  but  sin  and 
grace.  The  great  fibres  in  the  history  are  not 
Moses,  but  Adam  and  Christ.  He  works  out  the 
parallel  or  rather  the  contrast  between  them  with 
enthusiasm ;  but  when  we  realize  what  he  is  doing, 
we  feel  that  this  is  only  one  way  of  giving  Christ 
His  peculiar  place.  It  is,  however,  a  way  which 
will  maintain  itself  as  long  as  the  antithesis  of  sin 
and  grace  determines  the  religious  life ;  and  as  this 
is  a  limit  beyond  which  we  cannot  see,  it  seems 
involved  in  any  adequate  preaching  of  Christ  that 
He  should  be  preached  in  this  universal  character 
as  the  head  of^a  new  humanity. 

(c)  In  his  later  Epp.,  St.  Paul  preaches  Christ  in 
what  seems  a  more  wonderful  lignt.  Christ  is  pre- 
sented to  us  not  merely  as  a  historical,  or  as  a  uni- 
versal, but  also  as  an  eternal  or  Divine  Person. 
That  which  is  manifested  to  the  world  in  Him  does 
not  originate  with   its  manifestation.      The   ex- 

Elanation  of  it  is  not  to  be  sought  merely  in  the 
istory  of  Israel  (as  though  Jesus  were  no  more 
than  a  national  Messiah),  nor  even  in  the  history 
of  humanity  (as  though  He  were  no  more  than  the 
restorer  of  the  ruin  wliich  began  with  Adam) :  it  is 
to  be  sought  in  the  eternal  being  of  Grod.  When 
St.  Paul  came  in  contact  with  Jesus,  he  came  in 
contact  with  what  he  felt  instinctively  was  the  ulti- 
mate reality  in  the  universe.  Here,  he  could  not 
but  be  conscious,  is  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the 
beginning  and  the  end,  all  that  is  meant — cdl  that 
has  ever  been  meant — by  *God.*  Here  is  *all  the 
fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily'  (Col  1"  2») ;  here 
is  the  revelation  of  what  uod  essentially  and 
eternally  is,  and  here  therefore  is  that  by  which 
all  our  thinking  must  be  ruled.  Christ  belongs  to, 
or  is  involved  in,  because  He  is  the  manifestetion 
of,  the  eternal  being  and  nature  of  God.  How  far 
does  this  carry  us  when  we  try  to  think  it  out? 
Possibly  not  further,  in  some  respects,  than  we 
have  come  already.  Christ,  it  may  be  said,  is 
represented  as  an  eternal  Person  when  He  is 
spoken  of  as  firuU  Judge  of  all  (Ac  10**,  2  Co  5") ; 
tnat  is  eternity  as  apprehended  in  conscience. 
Again,  He  is  represented  as  an  eternal  Person 
when  we  speak  of  Him  as  final  Heir  or  Lord  of 
all  things  (He  1',  Mt  28**);  that  is  eternity  as 
apprehended  in  imatfination.  But  in  Col.  it  is  not 
through  the  conscience  or  the  imagination,  but 
through  a  more  speculative  faculty y  that  St.  Paul 
interprets  his  conception  of  the  eternal  being  of 
Christ.  If  Christ  really  has  the  absolute  signi- 
ficance which  all  Christian  experience  implies, — for 
in  all  such  experience  we  meet  with  God  in  Him, — 
then  all  things  must  be  defined  by  relation  to 
Christ ;  the  universe  must  be  reconstituted  with 
Him  as  its  principle,  its  centre  of  unity,  its  goal. 
Nature  must  be  conceived  as  an  order  of  things 
brought  into  being  with  a  view  to  His  Kingdom, 
and  this  implies  that  He  was  present  in  the  consti- 
tution of  nature.  To  say  that  He  was  ideally  but 
not  actually  present, — present  only  in  the  mind  of 
God  as  the  intended  consummation  of  the  process, 
— would  have  been  to  St.  Paul  to  introduce  a  dis- 
tinction which  we  have  no  means  of  applying  where 
God  is  concerned.  The  true  doctrine  of  Christ — 
this  is  what  St.  Paul  teaches  in  Colossians — in- 
volves a  doctrine  of  the  universe.  The  doctrine  of 
the  universe  is  put  only  negatively,  or  so  as  to 
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exclude  error,  when  we  say  that  God  created  all 
things  out  of  nothing; ;  such  a  formula  teaches  only 
the  absolute  dependence  of  nature  on  God.  But 
it  is  put  positively,  or  so  as  to  convey  the  truth  in 
whicn  the  world  is  interested,  when  we  say  that 
all  things  were  created  in  Christ.  St.  FauTs  con- 
viction of  this  truth  is  based  (he  believes)  on  ex- 
perience :  in  his  consciousness  as  a  Christian  man 
he  is  assured  that  in  Christ  he  has  touched  the  last 
reality  in  the  universe,  the  ens  realUsimumf  the 
truth  through  which  all  other  truths  are  to  be 
defined  and  understood.  In  other  words,  a  true 
apprehension  of  the  absolute  significance  of  Christ 
involves  a  specifically  Christian  conception  of  the 
universe.  Tlie  Christian  religion  is  not  true  to 
Christ  (as  St.  Paul  understood  His  significance) 
unless  it  has  the  courage  to  conceive  a  Christian 
metaphysic,  or,  in  simpler  words,  to  Christianize 
all  its  thoughts  of  God  and  the  world.  Put  in  this 
form,  we  can  see  that  in  the  last  resort  it  is  still 
necessary  to  share  the  Apostle's  convictions  at  this 
point  if  we  mean  to  preach  Christ.  For  if  there  is 
any  region  of  reality  which  does  not  depend  for  its 
nieanin^r  and  value  on  its  relation  to  Him, — if  the 
tnith  with  which  we  come  in  contact  in  Him  is  not 
the  ultimate  truth  of  God,  the  master  light  of  all 
our  seeing, — then  His  importance  is  only  relative, 
and  He  has  no  abiding  place  in  religion  which 
requires  that  He  should  be  preached  at  all.  But 
in  reality  He  is  a  Person  so  great  that  all  nature 
and  history  and  religion  have  to  be  interpreted 
through  Him.  All  we  call  being,  and  all  we 
call  redemption,  need  Him  to  expl^n  them.  The 
love  revealed  in  Him  is  the  key  to  all  mysteries. 
The  cate<;ories  we  use  to  make  His  redemption 
intelligible  are  the  only  categories  by  whicn  we 
can  completely  understand  anything.  Once  Christ's 
absolute  significance  has  become  clear  to  us, — and, 
as  already  said,  it  is  involved  in  every  Christian 
experience, — we  discover  that  our  task,  if  we  would 
understand  the  system  of  things  in  which  we  live, 
is  not  to  find  natural  law  in  the  spiritual  world, 
but  rather  to  find  spiritual  law — indeed,  specifically 
Christian  law — in  the  natural  world.  So  far  as  we 
do  so  we  are  providing  scientific  attestation  for  the 
conception  of  Christ  as  a  Divine  and  eternal  Person. 
10.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  it  need  hardly  be  added,  share  in  this  con- 
ception of  Christ.  Ill  neither  is  it  allowed  to  in- 
fringe on  the  truth  of  His  human  nature  while  He 
lived  on  earth :  indeed,  of  j  all  the  NT  writings, 
these  two  in  various  ways  make  most  use  of 
Christ's  humanity  for  religious  and  moral  ends. 
But  as  the  subject  of  this  article  is  not  Christ- 
ology,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  details.  The 
prologue  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  has  precisely  the 
same  Christian  experience  behind  it  as  the  first 
chapter  of  Col.,  and  the  same  experience,  when 
taken  seriously,  will  always  inspire  the  mind  to 
think  along  the  same  lines.  The  conception  of  the 
Logos,  as  has  often  been  remarked,  is  not  carried 
by  the  writer  beyond  the  prologue :  it  may  in 
reality  affect  the  Evangelist's  way  of  representing 
certain  things,  but  it  is  not  formally  embodied  in 
the  Gospel.  It  was  a  conception  wiaely  current  in 
the  >vriter's  time,  whatever  its  sources,  and  he 
used  it  to  introduce  Jesus  in  circles  which  natur- 
ally thought  in  such  terms.  It  does  not  follow 
that  to  introduce  or  to  explain  Christ  among  men 
who  think  in  other  categories,  the  preacher  is  still 
bound  to  make  use  of  this  one.  *  Tliere  is  only  one 
thing,'  says  Dr.  Sanday  {Criticism  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  198)  'that  he  [the  Evangelist]  seeks.  He 
wants  a  formula  to  express  the  cosmical  signifi- 
cance of  the  person  of  Christ.'  That  in  which  we 
must  agree  with  him  if  we  in  turn  would  preach 
Christ,  is 'his  conviction  of  this  significance,  not 
the  formula  in  which  it  suited  him  at  the  close  of 


the  first  century  to  express  it.  That  like  Paul  ho 
had  such  a  conviction,  based  on  experience,  there 
is  no  doubt.  The  Son  of  God  was  not  to  St.  John 
a  lay  figure  to  be  draped  in  the  borrowed  robes 
either  of  Messianic  dogmatic  or  of  Alexandrian 
philosophy.  He  was  a  Being  so  great,  and  had  left 
on  the  soul  of  His  witness  an  impression  so  deep, 
that  the  latter  felt  it  could  be  satisfied  by  nothing 
but  a  reconstitution  of  his  universe  in  which  this 
wonderful  Person  was  put  at  the  heart  of  every- 
thing— creation,  providence,  revelation,  and  re- 
demption being  all  referred  to  Him.  In  St.  John 
as  in  St.  Paul  tne  absolute  significance  of  Christ  in 
the  relations  of  (jod  and  man,  which  is  the  imme- 
diate certainty  of  Christian  experience,  stamps 
Him  as  a  Divine  and  eternal  Person,  by  relation 
to  whom  the  world  and  all  that  is  in  it  must  be 
described  anew.  We  may  say  if  we  will  that  he 
uses  the  Logos  as  a  formula  to  describe  the  cos- 
mical significance  of  Christ,  but  that  is  perhaps 
less  than  the  truth.  He  uses  it  rather  to  suggest 
that  truth,  as  truth  is  in  Jesus,  is  the  deepest  truth 
of  all,  and  the  most  comprehensive,  and  tnat  under 
its  inspiration  and  guidance  we  must  Christianize 
all  our  conceptions  of  God,  nature,  and  history. 
He  who  is  not  in  83rmpathy  with  this  conviction 
\\tX\.  not  find  it  easy  to  preach  Christ  in  any  sense 
in  which  the  NT  will  support  him. 

11.  If,  however,  we  are  in  sympathy  with  this 
conviction,  it  may  fairly  be  argued  tnat  we  can 
preach  Christ  without  raising  any  further  ques- 
tions. We  must  find  the  absolute  significance  of 
Jesus  in  the  area  within  which  Jesus  presented 
Himself  to  men,  'beginning  from  the  baptism  of 
John  until  the  day  when  he  was  taken  up'  (Ac 
1**).  This  was  the  basis  on  which  the  gospel  was 
launched  into  history,  faith  evoked,  and  the  Church 
founded.  This  was  the  gospel  of  the  original 
Apostolic  testimony,  and  it  is  within  its  limits 
that  the  power  of  Christ  must  be  felt.  Once  we 
do  recognize  this  power,  and  its  incomparable  and 
unique  significance,  we  are  prepared  to  let  our 
minds  go  further,  and  to  appreciate  at  its  true 
value  "NV'hat  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists  tell  us  of 
such  things  as  the  pre-existence  of  Christ  and  the 
condescension  of  His  entrance  into  the  world.  But 
these  can  never  be  the  first  things  in  preaching 
Christ.  To  put  them  first  Ls  really  to  put  stumbling- 
blocks  in  the  way  of  faith,  laith  is  evoked  by 
seeing  Jesus  and  hearing  Him,  and  we  see  and  hear 
Him  only  within  the  range  indicated  above.  It  is 
only  faitn,  too,  that  preaclies;  preaching  is  faith's 
testimony  to  Christ.  Hence,  although  faith  must 
amount  to  a  conviction  of  Christ's  absolute  signi- 
ficance, it  must  find  the  basis  of  this  conWction  in 
the  historical  Saviour,  and  it  is  only  by  appeal  to 
the  historical  Saviour  that  it  can  reproduce  itself 
in  others.  Accordingly  it  may  exist  and  may 
render  effective  testimony  to  CJirist  without  rais- 
ing questions  that  carry  us  beyond  this  area.  How 
we  are  to  think  of  the  superhistorical  relation  to 
God  of  the  Person  whose  absolute  significance  we 
recognize  in  history,  how  we  are  to  think  of  what 
is  usually  called  His  pre-existence,  and  of  the 
marvel  of  His  entrance  into  the  world  of  nature  and 
of  history :  these  are  questions  which  faith's  con- 
viction as  to  Christ's  significance  will  dispose  us  to 
face  in  a  certain  spirit  rather  than  another,  but 
they  are  not  questions  on  which  the  existence  of 
the  gospel,  or  the  possibility  of  faith,  or  of  preach- 
ing Christ,  is  dependent.  With  such  faculties  as 
we  have,  and  especially  such  an  inability  to  make 
clear  to  ourselves  what  we  mean  l)y  the  relation  of 
the  temporal  to  the  eternal, — a  relation  which  is 
involved  in  all  such  questions, — it  may  even  be 
that  we  recognize  our  inability  to  gra^sp  truth 
al)out  them  in  forms  for  which  we  can  challenge 
the  assent  of  others.     We  can  be  certain  from 
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Christ's  life  that  His  very  presence  in  the  world  is  the  fulness  of  the  Deity  (P*  2*),  i.e.  *  the  totality 

the  assurance  of  an  extraordinary  condescension  of  the  Divine  attrihutes  and  powers*  (Lightfoot). 

and  grace  in  God,  even  if  we  are  oafiSed  in  trying  His  eternal  Divinity  sliines  out  in  i<mv  (l^)^  while 

to  think  out  all  that  is  involved  either  in  His  y^yrfrat  (v.^^j  reflects  the  humanity  which  He  has 

coming  forth  from  the  Father  or  in  His  entrance  assumed  and  glorihed. 

into  humanity.    But  if  on  the  hasis  of  an  experi-  „.   .,     .     , .      .    .     j  .    .u     *.      r.    ,.,      .  ^^ 

^-^«  ^,.^i,^j  *Tv,.  *-Ur»    A*v^«4-^i:»   4-o.»4.;».^«»  «,««««  Similar  teaching  is  found  in  the  other  Epistles  of  the  same 

ence  evoked  by  the  Apostolic  testimony  we  can  ^^p.    ,„  EphJians  the  U  murS  of  ColoJsians  becomes  the 

call  Him  Lord  and   Saviour,  recognizing  in  Him  dominant  note.    Christ  is  Head,  husband,  and  Saviour  of  the 

the  only-begotten  Son  through  whom  alone  we  are  Church  (4i»  52*).    AU  blessing:  is  in  Him  (is);  all  things  are 

hrmifrhf  tn  thft  Kiifhpr   thpn  wft  pan  nreaoh   Him  summed  up  in  Him  (IW).    In  Hun  aU,  both  Jew  and  Gentile, 

Orougnp  to  tne  ^awier,  tnen  we  can  preacn  nim,  ^  ^^^  ^p  ^  ^^^^  temple,  Himself  the  Chief  Comer-stone 

be  our  ignorance  othetwise  a£  deep  as  it  may  be.  (po.^    He  is  the  Sunreme  Revealer  of  God's  grace  (27)  and 

12.  It  might  have  seemed  natural,  in  the  discus-  wisdom  (3»0),  the  one  Lord  (46  e^iO)  seated  at  God's  right  hand 

sion  of  such  a  question,  to  refer  more  directly  to  and  exalted  above  every  other  prMent  or  future  power  (i»-^ 

.,             .              -^  '        c  A«i :  *•      •*         u*  u  AU  ''vrrr  Here,  agam,  it  18  because  of  what  He  is— the  Son  of  God  (13  4W) 

the  various  cnterta  of  Christianity  which  the  NT  _that  fie  brings  us  to  perfection,  and  that  aU  these  facts  can 

itself  suggests,  e,g.  Ro  10",  1  Jn  4^*.     But  the  last  of  be  true*  of  Him.    In  Philippiaru  He  is  all-subduing  Sanour 

these  two  passages  only  emphasizes  the  historical  (^");  ^°"8r}lx^  ^P^  righteousness  (i"),  peace  (47),  loy 

i*htLrtu*tj^r  of  rhriaHnnrfv    th«  tmfh  nf  nnr  T^rd'»  (4*);  Strength  (413).    In  Him  we  glory  (83) ;  compared  wth  Hhn 

cnaracter  Ot  yimstianity,  tne  trutn  or  our  Ijora  S  aU  else  is  as  refuse  (38);  He  is  our  life's  mainipring  (121)  and 

manhood,  and  the  hrst  the  exaltation   of  Jesus :  highest  goal  (3"X    EssentiaUy  God,  He  laid  aside  the  mani- 

and  to  both  of  these  justice  has  been  done.     The  fested  gfoi^y  of  Deitv,  and  assumed  humanity  with  its  sinless 

combmation  of   the    two    is   indeed  required  in  Sf^^^.^tf .f^K-^tfi*^*  5^^^^    '^^'I^'^'^k^S^k!*'^^ 

«.«o«u;«„   nu^c*.    ««^    it.  ;«  oil    *!,««.  ;J^,««„;,^i  Him,  ro  that  at  the  name  of  Jraiw  evciy  knee  shall  bow  and 

obable  that  the 

carries  with  it 

^^  ,^   ^,,_ ^__ _^_    ^^.^^.^^  ...                                                ")  the  fulness  of 

tonZZ^^^l^A  «rJL«'«* ';«  *-n>«-"^^^i^  4.^^™"f^«r  «r~«ii  meaning  which  it  has  here.   The  letter  to  Philemon  is  saturated 

God,  and  present  m  our  world  to  make  us  all  ,,.ith  thi  conception  expressed  by  the  phrase  'in  Christ.'  which 

His  debtors   for  revelation    and   redemption  ;  and  indeed  forms  the  basis  and  strength  of  St.  Paul's  appeal, 

the  exaltation  of  such  a  One  to  the  right  hand  of  According  to  this  group  of  letters,  Christ  is  pre-eminent 

God :  it  iB  on  this  that  preaching.  ChiTst  depends  Sf^i"^^r^tf« "^"'iu'^^^ ^1^,'"6^^ 

Into  this  we  can  put  all  the  convictions  by  which  saviour,  Lord.    In  St  Paul's  mind  these  ideas  are  bound  up 

the   NT  writers  were   inspired,    and   all   that   we  inseparably  with  Him,  and  the  probability  is  that  he  meant  to 

know  of  the  words  and  deeds  of  Jesus  ;  and  while  express  them  in  the  full  title— the  Lord  Jesus  Christ— which  he 

we  share  at  the  heart  the  faith  of  Apostles  and  *^  "^"«°tly  employs. 

Evangelists,  we  do  not  feel  bound  by  all  the  forms  2.  Genesis  of  this  conception. — (1)  It  must  be  prior 

in  which  they  cast  their  thoughts.      The   faith  to  all  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  for  it  is  clearly  present 

which  stimulated  intelligence  so  wonderfully  in  in  all  of  them.    To  take  the  second  group  first, 

them  will  have  the  same  effect  on  all  Christians,  In  1  Corinthians  Christ  is  God's  power  and  wisdom 

and  they  will  not  disown  any  who  call  Jesus  Lord,  (I**-  *),  the  only  Foundation  (3"),  the  true  Passover 

and  give  Him  the  name  which  is  above  every  name.  (5''),  our  perfect  Example  (IP),  and  the  Second 

Adam,  who  ^ves  life  to  all  in  Him  (15**).    The 

LiTERATUSB. — Hamack,   Wesen  dea  Ckristentums ;  Seeberg,  Church   is   His  body  (12^),  of  which,  though  not 

xS^'^^oxir^E'^^oy^  expressly  stated,  Christ  must  be  the  Head  (of.  IV). 

ims^r  tUL^'orvTc^ian  vdi^'^i/God  a^^the  ^''irFd,  Especiafly  worthy  of  note  are  8«  (where  He  holds 

Lectt  vi.  and  viL                                JAMES  Denney  the  same  place  m  both  creations  as  m  Col. )  and  16^ 

(which  tallies  with  Eph  l«>-22  and  Ph  2").    In  2  Cor. 

PREDICTIOH.— See  Prophet.  (5"-")  we  have  language  substantially  the  same  as 

Col  li»-«;  4*-^  answers  to  Col  1";  8»  implies  pre- 

PRE-EMINENCE  (of  Christ).— The  expression  existence  (cf.  1  Co  10*) ;  4»  and  W  claim  for  Him 

is  St.  Paul's.    We  shall  take  the  passage  in  which  unreserved  obedience.     In  both  these  letters  He  is 

it  occurs  as  our  starting-point,  and  work  from  that.  God's  Son  (I  1*  15^,  II  V%    There  is  no  need  to 

I.  St.  PaaPs  conception. — 1.  The  statement  of  ^uote  specific  passages  in  GcU.  and  Bom.  represent- 

it. — The  locus  classiciis  is  Col  l^-^.     In  that  and  its  ing  Him  as  the  only  Saviour,  for  they  are  full  of 

context  St.  Paul  represents  Christ  as  Head  of  both  that  thought.     His  universal  Lordshin  is  declared 

creations,  the  natural  and  the  spiritual,  the  Cosmos  in  Ro  9*  and  14* ;  His  Sonship  in  Gal  1**  2^  4*"*  and 

and  the  Church.     Of  the  former  He  is  Creator,  Ro  1*  S^**  S^- «» ;  His  Deity  implicitly  in  Gal  l^- »""  (in 

Upholder,  and  End.     Its  ground  of  existence  is  in  the  contrast  between  mm  and  man),  and  expressly 

Him  {4v  avrf) ;  He  is  before  it  and  over  it,  even  its  in  Ro  9*.     Even  in  Thcssalonians  we  have  tne  foi- 

highest  intelligences  {irpb  Trdm-tav),  and  shap^  it  to  lowing  :  Deliverer  (I  P®,  II  3')  and  Saviour  (I  6"*  ^®) ; 

His  purpose  (c/«  airdv).    Of  the  second  He  is  Apx^t  Victor  over  evil  in  its  mightiest  manifestations,  and 

at  once  Source  and  First ;  Redeemer,  Reconciler,  Judge  (I  5^*,  II  1'"**  2^**) ;  God's  Son  (I  P®),  and 

Saviour  (v.****) ;  Fountain  of  Life  (3*) ;  Treasury  associated  with  God  in  salutation  and  prayer  (I  P, 

of  Wisdom  (2») ;  Hope  of  Glory  (1-^) ;  AU  in  All  II  1"-  and  I  3").     This  linking  of  Christ  and  the 

<3").     He  is  sole  Mwiiator  in  iJoth  (P**"^),  through  Father  in  salutation,  and  the  ascribing  to  Him 

whom  all  streams  of  creative,  providential,  redeem-  what  is  ascribed  to  God,  are  regular  features  of  St. 

ing  light  and  power  go  forth,  and  in  whom  all  lines  Paul's  writings.     It  should  further  be  noted  that 

of  creaturely  approach  to  God  converge.     Of  both,  in  practically  all  these  letters  the  comprehensive 

therefore,  He  is  rightful  Lord,  as  is  implied  in  title— Lord  Jesus  Christ — is  applied  to  Him,  and 

TfHOT&roKos  (1^.18.  qqq  Lij^htfoot,  tn  /oc),  ^acriXelap  that  frequently  the  strongest  statements  are  made 

ToO  vioO  (V^),  and  ^i'  de^iq.  rod  Oeov  Kadifffxeifos  (3^), — a  incidentally  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  that  they 

phrase  that  evenrwhere  carries  with  it  (a)  subordi-  belong  to  the  common  Christian  conviction, 

nation  to  the  father,  (b)  rule  over  all  else.     In  (2)  St.  Luke's  account  of  St.  Paul's  preaching 

both  He  is  pre-eminent  ( P*).    And  this,  not  for  any  harmonizes  with  this.    Ac  16-28  is,  roughly  speak- 

ai'bitrary  reason,  but  because  of  what  He  is,  whicn  ing,  contemporaneous  with  the  first  three  groups  of 

explains  both  the  place  He  occupies  and  the  work  St.  Paul's  letters.    In  these  chapters  Jesus  is  repre- 

He  has  done.     For  He  is  God's  Son  in  a  unique  sented  as  Saviour  and  Lord,  and,  as  such,  worthy 

flense  (I'-"— the  phrase  *the  Father  of  our  Lord  of  our  utmost  devotion  (16'^  2021-^^26^8);  as  the 

Jesus  Christ '  in  the  former  being  common  in  St.  Christ,  the  burden  and  goal  of  prophecy  and  the 

Paul  and  other  NT  writers) ;  He  is  the  image— the  Hope  of  Israel  ( 17^  18*^  24^*  26«-  7-  ^  28»- ») ;  as  Judge 

yisible  Revealer — of  the  invisible  God  ( 1'*) ;  and  in  of  the  world  ( 17'*)»  and  even  as  God  (20^  text  of  KB). 

Him  dwells  permanently  in  a  bodily  manifestation  The  book  closes  by  summarizing  the  subject-matter 
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of  St.  Paul's  preaching  as  the  Kin^doiri  of  God  and 
the  tiling  concerning  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  where 
the  full  title  ie  aigniiicantly  given,  as  it  is  by  m, 
Peter  in  Ida  Huinniary  of  the  creed -con  tent  of  the 
faith  of  CumeliuH  and  liiH  friends  (11").  Working 
backward,  ive  have  in  ch.  13  an  extended  report 
of  8L  Paul's  address  at  Pisidian  Antioch,  which 
stands  as  representative  of  hb  teaching,  at  least 
during  the  First  Missionary  Journey.  Certainly 
it  must  represent  tlie  view  of  Barnabas  also  ;  and 
its  striking  resemblance  to  St.  Peter's  Pentecost 
address  is  also  noteworthy.  In  it  Jesus  is  the  Son 
of  David,  predicted  fay  tlie  prophetx,  and  surety, 
therefore,  Messiah  (v.™'):  Uoda  holy  and  incor- 
ruptible One  (v,») ;  Goil'a  Son  (v.") ;  tile  Saviour 
(v."},  through  whom  alone  are  remisnion  of  sins 
and  jastification  {v.'^-},  who  is  the  channel  of  Rrace 
(v."),  the  source  of  eternal  life  (v,«),  tlio  light  of 
the  world  (v.",  cf,  Eph  5^",  Ph  2'"').  In  14»  He 
is  called  Lord  in  a  way  which  implies  that  the 
thought  of  His  lordship  was  inseparable  from  faith. 


The  CO 


iriBhlp  here  innji « 


mam.    I 
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con^paTisoD  ifcith  Ro  1*  ouy  show  tl__,  _.__..,__,„...„ 

holincH  (Ad  ISW).  In  Ham.,  (urthor,  Che  holinew  is  due  to  Ilii 
■onship.  ol  which  Uie  BeiurRcKon  i>  Ood'a  turniil  declimtion. 
or  {u  Keyer)  Into  which  the  BeeumcUon  IiuUte*  Him.  Uay 
ttall  not  be  the  Idea  hen  eliol  UnpilatiD  UMige  penntte -,  tor 
the  prlot  wu  aiid  '  Co  oltHue '  the  leper  when  tie  offldall)' 
ptDDDunctd  him  'clean' ;  lo  nuj'  It  not  be  that  the  thought  In 
v.n  la  Chat  in  the  BeHirection  Ood  rarmally  dacKind  Jbiub  lo 
beEUabcKOttcnBonr  On  the  other  hand,  the  occarTeruw  ot  the 
term  '  JioitlBed '  (v.a>)  ihow*  how  precarioun  a  pnncdure  it  ii 
to  anert  development  of  doctrine  aaoordlng  to  the  OKurrence 
or  aoB-Domuranoa  at  a  particular  cipceBiion  in  brief  letten 
BddROKd  to  dltrerent  local  conditicnu.  The  word  here  ghowg 
that  St.  PrqI'i  doctrine  ol  luitlHcatlDD  WH  not  born  Juit  at  the 
time ol wrltlngto  the  Oala^ona.  even  though  it  la  not  (omiiaij 
etated  In  theTTieanlonlau  or  Corinthian  lellers.  The  three 
accounla  of  St  Piul'i  conienion  in  Acts  (»»•  >°)  ahow  how  the 
detail!  or  an  event  niay  be  var>'ingl}'  presented  arcordlnx  lo  the 
characler  of  thoH  addreued  and  the  purpose  nl  the  speaker. 

{3)  To  find  the  genesis  of  St.  Paul's  view  of 
Christ,  we  must  go  Dock  to  hit  conversion.  There 
his  conviction,  at  least  as  to  the  Person  and  pre. 
eminence  of  Christ,  seems  to  have  lieen  settled. 
For  (n)  the  light  that  shone  about  him,  brighter 
than  the  Syrian  noiin-day  sun  (cf.  Rev  1"),  was  a 
light  out  of  heaven.  To  him,  as  a  well -instructed 
Jew,  that  was  the  Glory  of  God's  revealed  pre- 
sence. Wonid  it  not  Iw  natural  for  Saul,  with  liis 
great  conscientionaness,  zesil  for  God,  and  hope  of 
attaining  to  the  promise  made  to  the  fathers  (Ac 
W),  to  conclude  immediately  that  the  Lord  liad 
again  visited  His  people,  and  tliat  the  auguet 
Person  who  appeared  to  hini  v/nn  none  other  than 
Jehovah  Himself  (cf.  Is  6  and  1  Co  S')!  If  so,  wo 
can  understand  the  pre-eminent  place  that  Person 
tor  ever  after  held  in  his  thought.  The  words  of 
rebuke  and  heavcn-ltulen  pity  naturally  stun  and 
bswitder  him,  and  lead  to  the  Htrfunge  mingling  of 
surprise  and  faith  that  breaks  out  in  his  question, 
'  Who  art  thou,  Lord ! '  The  definite  answer,  '  1  am 
Jesus  whom  thou  persecutest,'  however  it  may 
have  wrenched  liis  soul,  compelled  hia  conversion. 
He  surrendered  unreser^-edly,  and  henceforth  Jetins 
is  hia  unchallenged  and  [reerless  Lord.  Would 
such  an  unqualified  surrender  be  justifiable  hod 
he  not  identified  Jesus  with  the  Jehovah  of  his 
people's  history  •  Docs  any  other  view  as  fully 
explain  all  the  facta!'  (6)  Unquestionably  Saiil 
was  at  once  committed  to  tlie  acceptance  of  Jesus 
aa  He  was  preached  by  those  whom  lie  was  jjer- 


'dedi^niitea  God.  and  in  the  I^ 

Irequenll)' Christ'  (Winer;  cf.  _ 

J^uTi  Conception  o/  ChrtU,  p.  •»  r  an 
^  llu  EpitO/'.'Xia.).    Thevlevhere 

lnvlaihIo^'G«l''(ae  In^Jn  llB),"andI(£ 
tlnuell  ai  Jehovah  In  OT  or  u  Chriat : 
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secuting.  1'~or  he  must  have  been  quite  familiar 
with  the  claims  made  on  belialf  of  Jesus  by  the 
Apostles  and  their  OASuciates.  Tliut  Jesus  was  the 
Messiah,  fur  exuniple,  lie  must  have  tieard  again 
and  again.  And  what  thej'  declared  Him  Ut  be. 
Jesus  here  plainly  endorsei*.  These  two  facts 
touching  Chnat's  Person  as  Divine  and  His  otiice 
as  Messiah,  Saul  probably  apprehended  in  the  order 
here  given.  The  record  of  his  early  preaching 
seenis  to  follow  the  some  order.  Fur  there  he  is 
represented  (ts  first  preaching  tlmt  Jesus  is  the 
Son  of  God,  and  later  proving  that  Jesus  is  the 
MessUh  (Ac  9*-=). 

Doubtless  he  experienced  some  intellectual  be- 
wilderment. It  was  one  tiling  to  feel  that  the 
Mighty  Une  who  had  appeared  to  him  was  Jeliovali, 
anuanothei'  to  undenitond  how  the  Man  Jesus  of 
N'a%aretli  could  be  verily  God.  It  might  seem  lo 
strike  at  Jewish  monotheism,  and  yet  the  two 
facts  are  before  him.  His  mind  mu.st  find  some 
solution.  Possibly  it  flashed  upon  him  that  God 
was  essentially  invisible  (hinted  at  in  Ex  33"-"  ; 
cf.  Col  I",  1  Ti  I"a'«),  and  that  therefore  Jehovah, 
the  august  Person  who  was  wont  to  appear  to  men 
and  hod  now  appeared  to  him,  did  not  exhaust  the 
mystery  of  God.  Possibly  he  remembered  that 
in  the  OT  the  closest  relation   to  God   was  ex- 

Eressed  by  'sonship'  (2  S  7",  Hos  11').  Perhajis 
e  had  heard  from  Christiana  utterances  which 
.  .  distinctions  of  Persons  in  the  Godhead, 
'tainly  the  language  both  of  St.  John  and  of 
the  Synoptists  implies  them,  and  in  the  baptismal 
formula  mention  would  be  made  regularly  of 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  in  the  light  of  his  new  experience  eonie  or  all 
of  these  may  have  led  him  to  the  assertion  that 
Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God  as  the  first  declaration  of 
his  faith.  Bat  Gal  1"  may  mean  tlmt  some  special 
access  of  revealing  lieht  was  given  him.  In 
either  case,  the  probability  is  that  when  he  pro- 
claimed Jesus  to  be  the  Son  of  God  he  did  so  m  a 
sense  transcending  the  ethical,  equalling  in  signi- 
ficance its  use  on  the  lips  of  Jesus,  and  in  full 
harmony  with  the  Trinitarian  conception.  Jesus  is 
God,  Jesus  is  also  Son.  Certainly,  if  the  meaning 
of  the  expression  was  specially  revealed  to  him, 
the  term  chosen  by  St.  Luke  (^"rijpwrffer,  9*)  becomes 
peculiarly  appropriate,  as  representing  not  so  much 
eomethina  which  he  had  laboriously  reasoned  out, 
as  something  which  he  received  liy  so  direct  a 
revelation  that  he  can  come  forwanl  proclaiming  it 
with  all  the  certainty  of  a  commissioned  herald. 

II.  CoDoeptlona  of  the  Twelve  fuid  their  oho- 
oltktu  In  the  Aots.— Our  discussion  has  brought  us 
to  the  early  preaching  of  the  Twelve.  Let  us  see 
more  particularly  the  way  they  had  come.  Their 
approach  was  the  opposite  of  St.  Paul's.  Tliey 
began  with  the  Man  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  ad- 
vanced slowly  to  the  higher  thoufiht  of  Him  ;  he, 
aa  ft  lieliever,  began  with  the  Divine  Lord,  and 
swiftly  adjusted  all  else  to  that.  They  marched 
from  earth  to  heaven  ;  he  came  don'n  from  heiiven 
tJj  earth.  The  two  fornis  of  exprcs-sion— '  .Icsiis 
Christ'  and  'Christ  Jesus' — may  represent  the 
two  lines  of  experience  as  well  as  the  two  regular 
stand)K>intB  of  thought  to  which  Lightfoot  has 
called  attention. 

1.  Statementi  by  Peter,  S' 
Jninen.—St.  Peter  nisy  l>' 
senting  the  Twelve,  imlm. 

teaiihingniaybesnmmeil  ii|'  ■   ■  i  \   jiirctli 

is  Lord  and  Me«siali,  cMtlh  ^i  -li  i  .i"!  ■-  1 1 .  lit  hand 

Him.  Iiellevers  are  bnptiw'd  (-3  lO'*,  cf.  l  Co  l"J ; 
He  is  the  Holy  and  His;! ileum'  One,  the  SiilTBring 
Servant  of  God,  the  only  Saviour  for  nicn  any- 
where under  heaven,  and  so  Prince  IdpX'TT*'^ 
Author  as  well  as  Ruler)  af  Life  (3""'  4"-*  4'^) ;  the 
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Corner-stone  (4") ;  the  last  and  greatest  of  the 
prophets,  who  becomes  the  touchstone  of  destiny 
(3=^-);  the  Judge  of  living  and  dead  (1(F).  In 
8t.  Stephen's  a&ress  several  of  these  notes  recur. 
Jesus  is  Lord  (T**') ;  the  Righteous  One  of  whom 
the  prophets  spoke  (7") ;  the  Son  of  Man  who  in 
Divine  ^lory  stands  at  the  ri^ht  hand  of  God  (7^), 
the  designation  being  especiallj^  appropriate  as 
indicating  that  He  did  not  lay  aside  liis  humanity 
when  He  ascended  (cf.  Ph  2^®  the  name  Jesus); 
while  the  whole  trend  of  the  argument  is  that  as 
Joseph  and  Moses  were  God-appointed  deliverers, 
so  Jesus  is  the  Supreme  Deliverer  and  Saviour 
(w.»-i*-«.».»7).  St.  Philip  preaches  Him  as  the 
Messiah  and  as  the  Suffering  Servant  of  Is  53, 
which  carries  with  it  the  ideas  of  SaWourship  and 
Supremacy  (a**^"-").  Of  the  passages  quoted, 
three  (2*  4"  10*)  indicate  the  universality  of 
Chnst's  pre-eminence,  at  least  so  far  as  men  are 
concerned.  This  involved  His  being  Saviour  and 
Lord  to  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews.  That  great  fact 
of  Christ's  personal  relationship  to  all  men  St.  Peter 
seems  to  have  seen  clearly :  what  it  involved  for 
Judaism  he  had  not  yet  apprehended, — an  illustra- 
tion of  the  fact  that  a  great  central  truth  may  be 
^asp^  long  before  it  is  fully  understood  in  its 
implications. 

Whether  St  Peter's  conception  of  Christ's  pre-eminence  went 
beyond  the  world  of  men  to  that  of  higher  intelligences,  and  the 
universe  generally,  is  not  so  clear.  And  yet  is  it  not  implied  in 
t^e  frequent  phrase  '  at  the  right  hand  of  God '  ?  And  might  it 
not  be  understood  from  the  prefatory  words  to  the  great  Com- 
mission (Mt  28^  which  would  be  still  ringing  in  his  ears? 
Further,  does  not  the  language  employed  compel  us  to  see  in 
his  thought  of  Christ  more  than  mere  manhood?  Is  this  not 
suggested  by  the  use  of  the  word  Kup$t  in  the  Pentecost  dis- 
course? (See,  e.g.t  w.25.  *». ».  3»,  where  it  is  certainly  applied 
both  to  Jehovah  and  to  JesusX  It  is  a  phenomenon  that  persists 
in  the  NT.  We  have  noticed  it  already  in  connexion  with  St. 
Paul's  experience.  Another  phenomenon  equally  persistent  is 
found  in  yv.n  and  ^ ,  where  Uie  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  is 
ascribed  first  to  Ood  and  then  to  the  exaltea  Christ.  This,  of 
course,  if  it  stood  alone,  might  be  explained  on  the  principle 
ttokt  what  one  does  through  another  he  does  himself.  But  it 
does  not  stand  alone.  His  sinlessness,  here  repeatedly  asserted, 
demands  some  adequate  explanation.  To  be  Ju(%e  of  the 
world  demands  knowledge  more  than  human.  Simiur  pheno- 
mena occur  in  St.  Stephen's  address  (790-3>),  where  God,  the 
Lord,  and  the  Angel  appear  to  be  the  same  Chie,  between  whom 
and  the  people  Moses  mediated  (w^ 

We  notice  next  the  view  of  St.  James,  as 
gathered  from  Ac  15  and  his  Epistle,  which  is  here 
a^rcepted  as  of  early  date.  On  the  understanding 
that  the  letter  of  Ac  15®"®  was  drafted  by  him, 
we  have  two  points  worthy  of  note  in  that 
chapter.  The  full  title  *our  Lord  Jesus  Christ* 
is  given  (v."),  and  the  *our'  as  well  as  the 
quotation  (vv.**"")  show  that  St.  James  saw  clearly 
tliat  the  sovereignty  of  Jesus  would  be  accepted 
by  the  Gentiles,  as  well  as  by  the  Jewish  world. 
In  his  Epistle  there  is  added  to  the  full  title  the 

Shrase  *of  glory,'  which  'certainly  attributes  to 
esus  a  superhuman  character '  (Stevens,  Theol,  of 
NTj  p.  287),  and  ^>robably  a  Divine  one  (of.  Ac 
7').  In  5^""  KifpLOi  is  used  first  of  God  and  then  of 
Christ.  In  4"  the  Judge  seems  to  be  God ;  in  5* 
Christ  is  Judge.  Is  there  any  simpler  explanation 
of  this  than  that  they  were  regarded  as  the  same 
Person,  and  identified  with  the  gracious  Jehovah 
of  the  OT?  He  is  probably  also  the  liighteous 
One  of  5',  and  undoubtedly  the  Saviour  in  whom 
saving  faith  rests  Such  expressions  from  a  brother 
in  the  flesh  who  had  lived  with  Jesus  from  child- 
hood are  surely  commandingly  striking.  The  Lord 
of  Glory  stands  forth  in  the  thought  of  St.  James  as 
at  least  the  Supreme  Lord  and  only  Saviour  of  men. 
2.  Genesis  of  their  conception.  —  This  takes  us 
back  to  the  Gospel  history,  and  that  to  the  pro- 
phecies of  the  OT.  (1)  Andrew  and  John  were  led 
to  follow  Him  through  thi  testimony  of  John  th^ 
Baptist.  Others  were  doubtless  directly  or  in- 
dirocUy  affected  by  John's  ministry.    And  John 


links  us  inevitably  to  the  OT  and  the  prophecies 
that  went  before  concerning  the  Messiah.  With 
these  John  and  most  of  his  hearers,  these  first 
disciples  among  them,  were  familiar.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  go  into  the  details  here  (they  may  be 
found  in  Drummond,  Stanton,  Edersheim,  West- 
cott,  Kirkpatrick,  and  a  recent  book  by  Willis 
J.  Beecher,  The  Prophets  and  the  Promise).  But 
the  heart  of  nrophecy  is  God's  close  personal  rela- 
tion to  man.  His  loving  interest  in  man  and  gracious 
purpose  for  him.  Thus  there  was  in  it  a  fact  and 
a  promise — the  fact  of  God's  kindness  and  grace, 
the  promise  of  a  Divinely  -  wrought  deliverance. 
The  former  was  the  vital  religious  force  in  Israel's 
history,  the  latter  its  hope.  Through  unequalled 
suifering  and  by  the  migiit  of  His  power  the  pro- 
mised Deliverer  was  to  crush  the  adversary,  save 
His  people,  and  set  up  an  everlasting  Kingdom 
that  should  fill  the  whole  earth.  Language  is 
almost  exhausted  in  depicting  the  greatness  of  that 
Deliverer  and  the  glory  of  His  reign  {e.g.  2  S  23*"*, 
Ps  72.  89,  Ezk  37"=«,  Is  26.  52.  53,  Dn  V' ").  Some 
passages  identify  the  Deliverer  with  Jehovah  Him- 
self appearing  among  men  as  their  Saviour  and 
King  {e.g.  Is  9"'*  and,  in  its  light  and  that  of  Mt 
1»  Is  7^*  and  S"-" ;  Is  40»-»  comp.  with  Mt  3»  || ;  Is 
45"-»  comp.  Dv-ith  Ac  4"  and  Ph  2i«-  ;  Jer.  23*-», 
where  Jehovah  our  Righteousness  is  the  Branch 
and  King;  Zee  12*"*®,  where  the  pierced  one  is 
identified  with  Jehovah  ;  and  Mai  3'). 

Whatever  may  be  dark  or  disputable  in  these 
Scriptures,  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Coming  One 
is  clear.  John  the  Baptist  was  the  last  of  the 
prophets.  In  his  utterances  the  earlier  are  sum- 
marized. Jesus  is  the  '  Lamb  of  God '  who  bears 
the  world's  sin,  and  *  the  Son  of  God '  as  possessing 
l)ermanently  and  without  measure  the  Spirit  €>f 
God  (Jn  I*"**,  cf.  the  Evangelist's  elaboration  in 
3^'*)'  He  is  executor  of  God's  wrath  as  well  as  of 
His  grace,  baptizing  in  fire  as  well  as  in  the  Holy 
Spirit  (Mt  3*^*2) ;  He  is  the  BrideOToom,  even  as 
Jehovah  was  Husband  to  His  people  (Jn  3*).  In 
His  presence  John  feels  his  o^n  inferiority  and 
confesses  it.  He  is  not  fit  to  loose  His  sandal- 
strap.  At  best  he  is  His  herald  and  friend  (Mt 
3"- ",  Jn  1»  3»).  John  can  tell  them  to  repent,  and 
can  baptize  them  in  water  as  a  symbolic  declaration 
of  repentance ;  but  only  this  greater  One  can  deal 
with  them  in  the  realm  of  reality  and  baptize  in 
the  Spirit  (Mt  3"  II  Jn  1«»).  In  the  light  of 
Christ  s  tribute  to  John's  greatness  (Mt  11^""), 
what  a  testimony  John's  utterances  form  to  the 
pre-eminent  greatness  of  Christ.  It  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  disciples'  faith. 

(2)  John's  testimony  was  confirmed  to  them  and 
strengthened  by  ChnsVs  men  personality ,  words, 
and  deeds.  His  personality  captivated  and  mas- 
tered them.  The  hallowed  innuence  of  the  first 
day's  fellowship  (Jn  l**),  issuing  in  strengthened 
faith  and  open  confession,  is  a  sample  of  what  was 
continuously  at  work  thereafter.  The  calm  and 
confidence,  serenity  and  majesty  of  His  demeanour  ; 
His  absolute  rectitude  and  sinlessness  ;  His  artle.<<s 
yet  reverent  familiarity  with  God  and  al)»olute 
devotion  to  His  will ;  His  exquisite  tenderness, 
quick  sympathy,  abounding  compassion,  and  un- 
wearying oeneficence,  filled  them  with  wonder, 
awe,  admiration,  and  aftection,  and  steadily  riiHjned 
their  faith.  His  words  were  clothed  with  unpar- 
alleled authority,  and  were  full  of  wisdom  and 
grace.  In  this  setting  His  deeds  of  might  and 
mercy  accredited  Him  as  from  God,  and  attested 
His  Lordship  over  nature  as  well  as  His  Saviourship 
to  men  (see  Mk  P'  4«,  Lk  4P  et  al.). 

To  all  this  experience,  and  interpreting  it,  were 
added  His  o-wn  imperial  claims,  most  lully  pre- 
sented in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (see  art.  Claims  OP 
Christ). 
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(3)  To  the  testimony  of  John  and  that  of  His 
own  character  and  claims  was  added  tlie  testimony 
of  His  enemies^  both  men  and  demons  (Jn  7^,  19", 
Mk  12*  3"),  of  angels  (Mt  28«),  and  of  the  Father 
Uiniself  (Mt  3"  and  Lk  9»).  The  last  passage  is 
especially  strong,  because  intended  to  rebuke  the 
thought  of  puttmg  Moses  and  Elijah  on  the  same 
level  with  Him. 

The  effect  of  this  growintj  bodjr  of  testimony  is 
seen  in  the  confessions  made  irom  time  to  time.  The 
early  ones  in  Jn.  needed  deei)ening.  The  disciples 
had  misconceptions,  the  removal  of  which  might 
stagger  their  faith.  They  had  as  yet  but  poor 
knowledge  of  their  own  sinfulness;  while  of  the 
path  of  suffering  Jesus  must  take  to  His  glory  they 
Knew  nothing.  The  new  consciousness  of  sin  whicn 
came  to  St.  Peter  as  he  beheld  the  miraculous 
draught  of  fishes  (Lk  5*),  and  the  deeper  sense  of 
it  that  came  with  his  denial  (Mt  26^),  are  waymarks 
of  progress  on  the  one  side ;  the  testing  times  in  the 
Capernaum  synagogue,  when  not  only  most  of  the 
mmtitude  but  even  professed  disciples  forsook  Him 
(Jn  6**"''^),  and  at  Coesarea  Philippi,  whither  He 
had  gone  from  the  growing  hostility  in  Juds?a 
and  Galilee,  mark  their  progress  on  the  other.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  that  confession  of  His  Messiah- 
ship  is  treated  as  so  important  (Mt  16^'^) ;  their 
faith  in  Him  holds  when  others  desert.  Immedi- 
ately the  way  of  the  cross  and  the  stem  terms  of 
discipleship  are  announced.  We  can  see  how  it 
shook  them.  The  Transfiguration,  with  its  double 
message  of  death  and  glory  (Lk  O""*)*  served  to 
steady  them  during  the  dark  months  that  were 
coming ;  and  the  voice  of  the  Father  declared  Jesus' 
Sonship  and  superiority  to  the  greatest  of  the  olden 
day.  That  scene  was  perhaps  a  means  of  answer- 
ing the  Master's  prayer  that  their  faith  should  not 
fau.  Nor  did  it  fail  utterly.  Peter's  tears  are  the 
proof.  But  though  their  faith  in  Him  personally 
field,  it  was  intellectually  eclipsed.  It  was  the 
Resurrection,  His  subsequent  teachings,  and  the 
coming  of  the  Spirit  that  finally  established  it  in 
clearness  and  |x)wer.  That  great  conviction  is 
expressed  emphatically  by  Thomas  when  he  hails 
Him  as  his  Lord  and  Goa  ( Jn  20'*) — a  declaration 
which  Jesus  endorsed.  In  keeping  therewith  is  the 
closing  scene  in  Mt  28^*"*',  where,  on  the  one  hand, 
Jesus  claims  all  authority  in  heaven  and  on  earth, 
and,  on  tlie  other,  they  worshipped  {vpwrcK<>vji<Tav) 
Him, — a  term  which  should  perhaps  be  understootl 
here  and  in  Lk  24*'  in  the  full  religious  sense.  Thus 
in  the  closing  scenes  of  the  Gospels  these  men  are 
consciously  face  to  face  with  One  whom  they  joy- 
fully hail  as  their  *  Lord  and  Gk>d,*  and  the  closing 
words  fold  back  and  into  the  opening  quotatiou 
from  the  prophet  that  the  Coming  One  should  l)e 
*ImmanueI — God  with  us'  (Mt  l^'*)-  When  men 
so  thoroughly  steeped  in  monotheism  as  these  Jews, 
and  with  the  lofty  thoudit  of  God  all  Jews  had, 
so  believe  and  receive  Him,  how  for  them  could 
there  be  any  doubt  about  His  ab^tolute  pre-emi- 
nence ?  Many  adjustments  of  their  views  on  other 
things  >v'ill  yet  be  necessary ;  but  this  conviction 
will  abide  and  become  the  centre,  the  touchstone 
of  truth  for  them,  the  central  fact  into  which  all 
others  must  be  fitted.  As  St.  Paul  expresses  it, 
they  will  hold  tlie  Head  and  so  increase  >\'ith  the 
increase  of  God  (Col  2»»). 

III.  Conception  of  the  later  NT  bookB.— 1. 
Hebrews. — The  very  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to 
forestall  apostasy  by  showing  Christ's  superiority 
to  all  others,  including  Moses  and  Aaron,  the  pro- 
phets, and  all  the  angels.  The  first  chapter  is  equal 
in  strength  and  fulness  to  the  great  passages  in 
Col.  and  Philippians.  He  is  God's  Son,  the  express 
image  of  His  Person,  the  effulgence  of  His  glory ; 
Maker  of  the  world ;  God's  last  and  perfect  Spokes- 
man.    The   angels   worship    Him.     The   Father 


Himself  addresses  Him  as  God,  who  made  all  things, 
and  outlives  all  things  ;  whose  throne  stands  for 
ever,  whose  sceptre  is  righteousness,  and  to  whom 
all  enemies  shall  become  subject.  In  subsequent 
chapters  He  is  represented  as  Captain  (6.pxnyoij 
Author  and  Leader,  2^®)  of  our  salvation  ;  eternal 
High  Priest  made  higher  than  the  heavens,  a  Son 
penected  for  evermore  (7*''^'^),  who  by  the  sacrifice 
of  Himself  obtains  for  us  eternal  reaemption  (9^'-), 
and  secures  us  in  an  eternal  covenant  (8'*^'  9"  13**) ; 
the  Author  and  Perfecter  of  our  faith  (12^) ;  and 
the  great  Shepherd  of  His  sheep  (13^).  He  is  the 
One  who  spealcs  from  heaven,  rejection  of  whom 
is  doom  (12^).  He  is  our  supreme  goal.  Others 
change  and  pass  away ;  He  abides  the  same  yester- 
day, to-day,  and  for  ever  (13^) ;  and  to  Him  belongs 
the  glory  for  ever  and  ever  (13^*^). 

2.  First  Peter, — Many  of  the  terms  with  which 
we  have  become  so  familiar  are  here.  He  is  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  (P).  We  must  sanctify  Him 
as  Lord  in  our  hearts  (3^').  He  is  seated  at  God's 
right  hand,  angels  and  principalities  being  made 
BUDJect  to  Him  (3®).  As  Saviour  He  bears  our  sin 
(2**),  redeems  us  with  His  blood  (P*),  is  the  Chief 
Shepherd,  the  Bishop  of  Souls  (5^  2^),  and  mediates 
all  God's  gifts  to  man  (2«  4").  He  is  the  Chief 
Comer-stone  (2*) ;  Sonship  unique  is  implied  in  1^ 
His  place  in  a  Trinity  in  1^  pre-existence  in  P^ 
(cf.  *  manifested  *  in  1*) ;  His  identity  with  Jehovah 
in  2*  (where  an  OT  declaration  about  Jehovah  is 
referred  to  Him).  In  keeping  with  this  is  the 
contrast  between  His  *  blood  and  'corruptible 
things '  in  l^*'-  (cf.  Ac  20»). 

3.  Second  Peter  is  equally  emphatic  about  His 
lordship  (1^  "•  ^%  and  more  explicit  about  His 
Sonship  (1")  and  Deity  (P,  cf.  v."  2»  3*- '«  ;  for  the 
order  of  words  is  the  same,  and  the  presumption  is 
that  in  each  case  but  one  person  is  referred  to — 
Jesus  Christ  is  God  and  Saviour  as  well  as  Lord 
and  Saviour).  The  day  of  the  Lord,  ushered  in  by 
His  coming,  marks  the  time  of  His  full  triumpn 
and  glory  (ch.  3),  and  His  Kingdom  is  etenial  (1"). 

4.  Jtia-e  has  in  common  witli  2  Peter  the  use  of 
the  full  title  and  of  the  term  5ecnr6n;j  (v.*,  2  P  2', 
cf.  2  Ti  2**) — a  term  expressive  of  special  absolute- 
ness of  authority,  and  made  the  stronger  here 
by  the  iaAvov,  This  Epistle  has  in  common  with 
1  Peter  what  looks  like  a  knowledge  of  His  place 
in  a  Trinity  (v.*"-). 

5.  St,  John's  Writings. — In  Acts,  St.  John  was 
linked  with  St.  Peter,  and  it  is  instructive  to  note 
how  emphatically  he  harks  back  in  his  Epistles  to 
that  which  they  had  from  the  beginning  {e.g.  I  P"^-, 
II*'').  He  seems  anxious  to  guard  against  any 
change  from  that  early  conception  of  Christ  which 
is  summed  up  in  his  Gospel  in  the  confession  of 
Thomas  and  m  his  own  declaration  (20**-  ^M- 

The  Prologue  of  St.  John's  Gospel  restates  it  in 
the  light  of  all  tlie  currents  of  thought  tliat  he  has 
been  meeting  with  in  the  intervening  years.  It 
stands,  in  its  lofty  conception  of  Christ,  beside  Col  1, 
Ph  2,  and  He  1,  and  forms  the  great  thesis  which 
the  historic  testimony  marshalled  in  the  Gospel 
was  meant  to  establish.  That  testimony  has  Iwjen 
already  referred  to.  All  its  strands  are  bound 
together  here, — Creator,  Light,  Life,  Revealer  of 
Gwl.  Saviour  of  Men, — and  all  are  grounded  in  His 
Godhead.  What  *  the  Son '  on  the  lips  of  Jesus 
involves  and  what  the  Evangelist  expresses  l)y  'the 
only-begotten  Son '  (3^**),  is  here  (v.^'*)  expressed  l»y 
*  orily-lSgotten  God,'  which  after  all  is  the  only 
adequate  explanation  of  the  phenomena,  however 
incomprehensible  to  us  it  may  l>e  in  itself.  For  He 
was  in  the  beginning  ;  He  was  face  to  face  with  God; 
He  was  God.  The  last  statement  guards  ajjainst 
any  form  of  Unitarianism  {Oem  would  admit  that), 
while  in  the  use  of  d^bi  it  provides  for  the  Trini- 
tarian conception  which  6  $€6s  might  be  understood 
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to  exclade,  and  fits  in  with  tlie  prev 
ef6t,  which  iiiiplieH  two  FersoDs  in 
fellowship.     Being  God,  Ue  ureates  t 
and  becomes  incarnate,  and   bi 
this  fact  John  the  Baptist  had 
It  is  here  assigned  as  the  Teaa 
inferiority. 

St.  John's  Epiiillca  aaaume  all  this,  a«  the  open- 
ing verses  show,  and  are  intended  to  point  oat  that 
a.  life  of  righteousness,  truth,  and  love  is  neces- 
sarily involved  in  that  fellowship  with  God  which 
faith  in  Christ  tiflectu.  The  liar  is  tlie  una  who 
denies  that  Jesns  is  the  Christ  {l  Jo  2<°}:  he  who 
believes  that  is  born  of  God  (S*|.  Ue  who  denies 
the  Son  hatli  nut  the  Father,  and  will  deny 
both  Father  and  Son.  Such  is  anticlirist  (2"''). 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  true  God  (5").  This  is  final 
tmth,  beyond  which  none  can  go  and  have  God 
(2Jn»). 

In  the  Apocalypse  the  Apostle  is  given  a  vision 
of  Christ  in  UU  uieflable  glory,  and  a  panoramic 
view  of  His  march  to  acknowledged  pre-eminence. 
All  the  niiun  foatures  already  sketched  reappear 
here  in  most  striking  fashion.  He  is  the  Lamb 
slain,  the  Kedeenier  who  in  His  blood  loosed  from 
their  sins  (P)  and  purchased  nnto  God  tiien  oat  of 
every  nation  [3"-) ;  the  Living  One  who  holds  the 
keys  of  death  and  Hades  (i")  and  gives  life  {22") ; 
the  Kuler  of  the  kings  of  the  eartli  (1*),  the  King 
of  kin|;;s  and  Lord  of  lords  (17") ;  the  Son  of  God 
(2'»  l»)  worshipped  as  God  is  (5^"  cf.  vrith  4«-»)  and 
as  no  other  slioiild  be  (22^).  Between  Him  and 
God  other  parallels  are  drawn  that  find  explanation 
and  warrant  only  in  His  Deity,  e.g.  each  ia  the 
Temple  and  Light  of  the  New  Jerusalem  (2I'''*); 
they  have  a  common  tlirone  (22^),  and  the  title 


Christ  as  pre-eminent  by  virtue  of  His  Person,  Hi 
work,  and  tlie  place  wliich  the  universe  of  createii 
intelligences  shall  yet  accord  Him.  For,  though 
some  of  them  have  written  briefly,  all  that  they 
do  say  tits  in  with  this  general  conception.  And 
it  roust  be  reniembered  that  these  early  leaders 
formed  a  compact  body,  consciously  honnd"^ together 
by  the  holiest  tieF<,  breathing  the  same  atmosphere, 
receiving  the  same  body  of  historic  facts,  professing 
the  same  vital  religions  experience,  and  drawn  the 
closer  together  by  tlie  very  opposition  they  en- 
countered; and  that,  however  they  may  have 
differed  in  minor  matters,  there  is  no  symptom  of 
dilTerence  or  dispute  among  them  as  to  the  un- 
approachable greatness  of  their  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesns  Christ,  or  as  to  the  fact  that  He  is  the  coming 
Universal  King,  See  also  artt.  DlYlHrrv  0¥ 
Christ,  Incarnation. 

LrrMiTtmt— T 
in  the  levlifu  CorqmiiDluiai,  Ui 
Bililioi]  uid  SfileouUc  Thsolocy,  eni,  Uioh  thst  daU  whotlr 
with  tha  PanoD  uid  wotk  ot  Chris).  Vslusblc  \Ua  nuy  be 
louDdiaCsTe'*  Jnlr«l.(an<al.aiiilit(  j;it<ni<un.  Two  lery 
vBloshla  book)  thrre  muDMl  miiht  sully  tw  overlooked,  nunely. 
'  r  Uulsren-i  'Coloidju'  ISxpnt.  Siblt),  uid  R.  W. 
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ndtioo  at  Iba  CDlosilMi  punRe,  entllJtd  ChriH  and  On  In- 
htritana  qT  Vu  Saintt.  Tbt  loDcnriiw  miy  U»  be  oaamlted 
with  ulvuiUcs:  K'Wbort<r,^aAw>k  Cbvt ;  Slslker,  MriXsfopv 
efJmu:  SonurrtUe,  A.  PshTi OnuMtlan ^ QbrM i  Foncn, 
Tit  (ArM  rf  HMart  and  of  Sawriina ;  B.  J.  SnuniDoiid. 
AfoMoUa  TtaMng  and  Ckrik'i  TtaeUnti ;  Dnwlu,  Jtmu  o/ 
tftuanth :  A.  T.  BoberUon.  Eirmrdt  In  On  TeaOiing  qf  Jinu ; 
A.  a.  strong.  Tht  (irtatrtm  and  Otr  Claimt  n/  CAriit  (in  Tint 
BspUit  World  ConnnH);  D.  filrwiiithEr,  Baurui  intheSpiril, 
p.  ses :  a.  A.  J.  Ruh.  The  DnmnaiaD  ofJinu. 

J.  H.  Farmer. 
PRE-EXISTERCB^ 
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bleaMd,    There  sre,  howersr. 


ol  uioUier  ud  hi 


Jrbovsta.  Thsmon  remsrkible  o(  theeesre  the  tiU«'MlBlitjf 
God '  and  '  Father  ol  Eternit)' '  In  It  0° ;  the  ibiuuient  ol  Mid  tf, 
that  LhB  Ruler  who  ia  to  come  forth  Iroin  BeUilehem  win  Iw  one 
'  whose  ipriiigs  forth  sre  from  ot  old,  from  uident  dsyi.'  To 
theto  nuy  perhnpi  be  added  Bar  S/f*.  fiucta  jiihii^ilwii  as  thcaa, 
whether  they  un  uodcntood  as  Inialyinjc  deBnlldy  Uw  penonai 
pie-eiiitentf  of  tlie  UtaUi,  or  only  hia  enkMncgln  the  eternal 
counHti  of  God,  imdad  undoubtedly  to  raise  Uw  Viiilinlii 
conixplion  to  a  hloher  lerd,  tai  to  pttpar*  tor  tha  clslma  of 
Christ  Hlnuelt.  and  the  dereloped  ■-"'■'"g  of  tlis  pRHuataise 
of  ClirisC  which  ia  found  la  KT  and  the  Chrtitlan  n-riien  Mnet- 
ally. 

In  the  more  'popular'  teaching  of  Jesns  Clirist 
which  is  recordwl  m  tbe  Synoptic  Gosjiels,  though 
His  continued  existence,  even  to  the  end  of  time,  is 
clearly  stated,  there  are  bnt  few  hints  of  His  pre- 
eiistence  before  His  human  birth.  His  question 
to  the  Pharisees  concerning  Ps  110  (Mt  22*-",  Mk 
la*-",  Lk  20"-")  would  seem  to  imply,  in  the  back- 

Sonnd  of  the  Speaker's  mind.  Ilia  pre-extstence 
fore  His  birth  of  the  lino  of  David.  A  similar 
conclusion  might  be  drawn  from  the  language  of 
the  parable  of  the  Wicked  Husbandmen  (see  esp. 
Mk  12*).  And  possibly  the  lament  over  Jeni.>«lein 
(Mt  23",  Lk  13",  taken  in  connexion  with  Dt  32") 
implies  that  the  attempt  to  '  gather  together '  the 
children  of  Jerusalem  had  extended  over  a  much 
longer  past  than  the  three  years'  ministry. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  St.  John  was  pro- 
foundly convinced  of  the  eternal  pre-existence  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  the  personal  Logos.  This  is  most 
clearly  stated  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Gospel  (Jn 
1''").  Similarly  John  the  Baptist  is  qnot«d  as 
bearing  witness  of  Jesus  in  this  respect  (v."").  And 
in  the  discourses  of  Jesus  Christ  which  are  con- 
tained in  this  Gospel,  addressed  apparently  to  a 
ditfereut  type  of  audience  from  that  of  the  Syn- 
optics, and  conveying  a  fntler  self  .revelation,  there 
are  most  startling  claims  to  pre-existence.  To 
Nicodemus  (3"),  Christ  claims  to  know  the  heavenlf 
things  as  having  Himself  descended  from  heaven. 
Tbe  same  claim  was  made  in  tbe  synagogue  at 
Capernaum  (ff***),  and  proiluced  strife  and  aston- 
ishment.  A  little  later  the  Jews  of  Jenuatem 
attempt  to  stone  Christ  for  blasphemy.  He  claimed 
not  only  priority  to  Abraham,  bnt  apparently  an 
eternal  pre-existence  (8"),  And  in  the  climax  of 
self-revealing  at  the  Last  Supper,  Jesus  in  Hii 
communing  with  the  Father  tirice  refers  to  Hia 
own  personal  re'  "*  ''   "      " 

world  began  (IT 

The  sermons  in  the  Acta  confine  themselves  to 
the  historical  manifestation  of  Jesus  Christ,  tha 
prophetical  preparation  for  it,  and  the  Second 
Advent.  But  m  the  writing  of  St.  Paul  an  in- 
creasing consciousneaa  of  Christ's  pre-existence  and 
definitMiess  in  speaking  of  it  can  t>e  traced,  fn 
1  Co  \S°  Christ  18  '  from  heaven,'  in  2  Co  8'  His 
earthly  poverty  is  contrasted  with  an  antecedent 
richness.  It  is,  however,  in  the  Epistles  of  the 
First  Imprisonment  that  pre-existence  is  not  only 
bint«d  at,  but  expressed  and  defined.  The  remark- 
able passage  Ph  2°-"  predicates  delibente  will  and 
choice  of  Christ  Jesus,  before  His  Incarnation.  He 
11-illod  to  surrender  {from  a  human  point  of  view) 
His  natural  equality  with  God,  and  those  tbe 
glory  which  came  through  humiliation  and  sacrifice 
of  self.  And,  still  more  definitely,  in  Col  1"'"  not 
only  jiriority,  but  an  eternal  priority  to  all  crea- 
tion IS  Bscrittsd  to  Him  ;  '  he  «  before  all  things.' 
With  this  ^passage  should  he  compared  the  o|)ening 
of  tlie  £pistle  to  the  Hebrews,  where  not  only 
similar  descriptions  are  given  of  the  nature  of 
Christ,  but  the  words  of  Ps  102,  contrasting  the 
eternity  of  the  Creator  with  the  transitoriness  of 
creation,  are  boldly  and  without  any  explanation 
applied  directly  to  Christ  (cf.  also  Ro  lO""").  The 
language  of  the  Apocalypse  is  strictly  parallel 
(B«v  1"  3"  21'  22"). 

See  artt.  DIVINITV  OF  CHRIST,  INCARNATION. 
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LiT»aATOiiE.— S«n€la)-,  »n.  'Jam  Chrirt'  In  H»King«'  DB 
Liddon.  DinlnUt  of  oar  Latd  {BiunptaQ  Leccora  tor  1966) 
Wcetcott,  (VoirpfJorSI.  JuAn,lSSi!;  I>oraer,  CAr.  i>iK(.(Ens- tr.; 
i\\.  IWii)  SH3:  LotMcb],  Soltm  dc  la  pr^txinltnet  du  FOa  di 
Z>i«((lSS3)i  Godct,  'PnwHioI  Christ 'in  MonUilK  laUrpr^er, 
Hi.  (ISM)  1 ;  BtyKhlig.  AT  TAeoL  (Eag.  tr.)  il  (IBM)  HO ; 
'Wudt,  TVoatiiH  iV  /UHI  (Bng.  trA  li.  OSBi}  168:  Dcnn^F, 
^(idiU  in  Thaihmi  (IBM),  SI  i  Orr,  Chr.  Vita  of  Gad  and  llu 
World  nsK),  EOS;  Itarton.  'Jevldi-Chr.  Docl.  ol  Pre-eilet- 
ence  of  KaSiii '  In  JBI,  ui.  <!««}  78 :  Du  Boh,  Tin  Gotprt 
in  the  Gaiptli  (t90«).  m  ;  Barrett,  T\e  Earlial  Ckr.  Umna 
<1897),  23.  A.  R.  WHITHAM. 


PREMEDIT&TI0H.-1.  Thera  ia  frequent  e' 
tience  of  tlii-<  quiiiity  in  the  teachings  of  Cliri)., 
and  Id  the  experienoes  of  His  life.  Kegarding 
Him  Bimplf  on  the  uommon  level  of  hutnani^,  as 
for  this  faculty  we  necessarily  mwt,  there  Li  little 
gronnd  fur  the  asHertion  so  often  mibde  that  He 
was  an  entliuRiast.  dependent  on  the  inspiration 
of  the  momenL  The  occaaiunaJ  intuitions  of  the 
Divine  are  no  explanation  of  tlie  (jreat  body  of 
Hia  teaching.  There  in  an  inborn  forctbonght.  a 
nadve  endowment  of  premeditation,  that,  hnmanly 
speaking,  goes  to  the  bailding  np  of  His  croatast 
thonghts,  uttored  or  wronght.  No  oceident  or 
iinpulBB  gave  birth  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
ItH  varied  teavbiiigH,  the  keywords  of  a  tipiritnal 
and  moral  revolution  vet  to  he  effected  in  the 
world,  strike  one  aa  tlie  resnlt  of  moHt  careful 
observation,  compariaon,  and  imagination —all  the 
product  of  patient  premeditation.  From  His  en- 
trance into  the  active  Gospel  story,  in  that  pretnde 
of  the  Uoy  in  the  Temple,  to  tlie  ealm  Ktrength 
with  which  He  faced  the  last  dayn,  it  b  a  gift  of 
deep  insight  into  human  jirobabilitiea  that  we  look 


glories,  and  its  awful  cost. 

Aa  a  hoy  He  is  surprised  that  His  parents  have 
not  seen  thia,  and  known  tliat  His  thooghte  were 
so  fixed  on  Divine  tldngs  that  in  the  looked-for 
Jerusalem  He  is  sure  to  lie  fonnd  about  the  Temple 
and  the  teacheis.  '  How  is  it  tliat  ye  nought  me  T 
"Wistye  not  that  1  must  be  in  my  Father's  house  ? ' 
<Lk  2").     He  '  conietli  unto  John  tii  he  baptized  of 


(Mt  a*"  D  Mk  1"-"  Lk  3"-^).  The  cTioioe  of  the 
IMHsoge  from  Isaiah  aa  the  text  of  His  first  sermon 
nt  Nazareth  (Lk  4")  is  too  distinctive  to  have  been 
the  cbauce  of  an  opening  of  the  roll.  The  more 
often  we  read  and  weigli  it,  sentence  by  aentence, 
■word  by  word,  the  more  wonderfully  true  do  we 
find  it  an  a  sonimaiy  of  our  Lord's  mission.  What 
care,  what  hesitation,  ino-st  liave  preceded  the 
aelection  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  and  the  deliver- 
ing of  that  high  commisHion  that  rings  down 
tlirougli  the  aj,'ea  ivith  a  .strange  attraction  to  all 
Bet  a|)art  for  nimistiy.  Only  the  deenest  premedita- 
tion could  have  given  them  such  n  mil  cliiirge— to 
f  reach  the  Kingdom,  raiise  the  dead,  and  reveal 
he  secret  of  life  in  the  cross  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  to  recognize  the  disciple's  duty  in  the 
common  needs  of  men,  ai  in  the  uivinK  of  a  cup  of 
cold  water  (Mt  9"  10  l|  Mk  S''""  6'-"  Lit  B'-").  He 
had  found  the  incoiiipletoness  of  the  Law.  and 
with  deliberate  purj-oae  declared  Hia  mission  to  be 
one  that  waa  not  to  destroy  liut  to  fulfil :  '  Except 
jour  righteouuness  sliall  exceed  that  of  the  scribes 
and  Pbarh^es,  ye  shall  in  nowise  enter  into  the 
kingdom '  (Mt  ff*-"').  He  sees  the  dii-isiona  that  will 
come  because  of  the  gospel  [Lk  12*),  but.  aa  One 
who  has  thought  out  every  step  of  the  way,  it  can  be 
written  of  Him,  '  He  set  his  face  stedfiwlly  to  go 
to  Jerusalem '  (Lk  ff").  There  He  speaks  of  the 
inevitAhle  destruction  of  the  Temple  and  the 
officialism  it  had  so  long  stowl  for  IMc  24'  II  Mk  13' 
Lk  21') ;  there  He  weeps  over  the  lost  poswibilities 
of  Jeru-ialem,  that  ancient  home  of  faith  (Lk  19") : 
and  there,  from  the  midst  of  His  own  agon.y  and 
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Borrow,  He  can  bid  the  women  ol  the  city  weep  for 
the  downfall  that  is  to  come,  '  for  yourselves  and 
for  your  children'  (Lk  23™).  Dwelling  upon  p 
plietic  """' —    ""   — ' "  "     "  "     ''    ' 

Lk  2I»). 

But  most  notable  of  all  His  personal  premedita- 
tions is  that  which  gives  expression  to  liis  passion 
and  death.  Aa  One  who  walked  beneath  the 
shadow  of  the  cross,  His  thoughts  bear  frequent 
witness  to  that  dlent  comnanionship.  He  comes 
to  the  last  Passover,  and  Peter  and  John  are  sent 
ahead  with  instructions  that  suggest  a  prepared 
understanding  with  the  householder  (Mt  26"  ||  Mk 
14"  Lk  2tr),  thus  giving  xu,  the  beautiful  and 
precious  thought  that  the  first  of  the  long  line  of 
celeltrations  of  the  Lord's  Supper  should  have  taken 
place  in  a  room  chosen  beforehand  by  Cliriat  Him- 
self. The  snfTeringH  inherent  in  Mesdahship  are 
foreshadowed  in  ms  many  utterances  concerning 
tlie  cross  (Mt  20"-»  ;|  Mk  10"  Lk  18",  Lk  ff",  Mt 
17=- "  11  Mk  ff"  Lk  9**  J  n  12",  16") ;  the  necessity 
for  His  imitaters  (disciplen)  to  bear  their  cross 
(Mt  16=*  [|  Mk  8»  Lk  9°,  14") ;  the  certainly  that 
He  would  be  delivered  np  to  Hia  enemies  (Jit  26"  II 
Mk  14"  Lk  22'"  Jn  U^];  the  desertion  by  His 
followers,  who  would  leave  Him  alone,  '  and  yet  1 
am  not  alone,  for  the  Father  is  with  me '  {Jn  16", 
Mt  20"  II  Mk  14°  Lk  22"  Jn  13").  But  He  looked 
beyond  the  cross  and  saw  the  power  of  the  riiien 
life,  and  gave  the  promise  of  the  Comforter,  '  the 
Spirit  of  Truth  who  would  lead  them  inte  all 
truth '  (Jn  15=»  16").    See  also  art.  Plan. 

There  are  occasions  on  which  His  teaching  or 
Hia  action  seems  entirely  unpremeilitat«d.  The 
immediacy  of  an  intuition  is  seen  in  His  use  of  the 
opportunity  given  Him  bv  the  woman  at  the  well 
(Jn  4'),  or  in  the  call  of  Nathonael  (t"),  or  in  the 
treatment  of  the  woman  taken  in  sin  {9'-t),  or  in 
the  scene  at  Simon  the  Phoriaee'a  (Mt26'-"l|Mk 
14*-"  Lk  T*^"  Jn  12'-«).  or  the  freeing  of  the  Sabbath 
from  Rabbinic  tyranny  (Mt  12"  |l  Mk  2»  Lk  6"), 

2.  But  Christ  constantly  advocates  forethought, 
that  yoke  which  brings  ordered  rest  (Mt  11"). 
The  builder  who  chooses  his  site  carelessly  mav 
build  on  sand  instead  of  solid  foundations,  and  nil 
the  finely  dreamed  tenijile  of  bin  faith  be  brought 
to  the  ground  (Mt  7"  II  Lk  6") ;  or  heinay  com- 
mence a  tower  too  great  for  him  to  finish,  as  a 
king  may  carelessly  engage  in  a  ruinous  war 
(Lk  14™').  The  parables  of  the  Hidden  Treatiure 
and  the  Pearl  of  Great  Price  are  the  records  of 
those  who  thoughtfully  weigh  all  lesser  things 
against  the  great  adventure  (Mt  13**- ").  The  par- 
able of  the  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins  is  obviously 
the  story  of  premeditation  and  ita  worth.  The 
l*rodigaf  Son  leavea  nothing  to  chance  when  he 
thinks  of  returning :  the  very  words  with  which 
he  will  meet  his  father  are  rehearsed  {Lk  15"1- 
The  first  imnuhio  of  the  Unjust  Steward  is  to  njik 
'What  shall  f  do?',  and  to  form  hia  plan  which, 
though  immoral  in  itself,  shows  a  careful  fore.sight 
that  in  ita  higher  thonght  and  morality  is  t«u 
often  lacking  in  the  Christian  diaciple ;  'The  chil- 
dren of  this  world  ore  wiser  in  their  generation 
tliaa  the  children  of  light'  (Lk  16'"").  The  duteiide 
who  offers  himself  too  readily  is  bidden  to  count 
the  coiit,  and  is  reminded  of  the  hardships:  'The 
fiixes  have  holes,  the  birds  of  the  nir  have  nests, 
but  the  Son  of  Man  hath  not  where  Ut  lay  his 
head '  {Mt  8") ;  and  an  unwearying  watchfulnei*  is 
demanded,  that  tlie  servant  may  be  ready  when- 
ever his  Lord  knoiks  (Lk  12*).  Strongly  does 
Christ  repro\'e  those  who  watch  the  heavena  for 
signs  of  weather  and  can  read  the  skici.  but  cannot 
read  the  spirit  of  their  day  {Mt  lli^  II  Mk  8",  Jit 
12*  II  Lk  II"). 
3.  And  yet  how  i>lainty  Je.sus  sees  Hint  premedi- 
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tation  has  its  dangers,  and  may  sap  away  the 
energies  and  effective  values  of  a  man^  life.  It  is 
easy  to  be  over-cautious,  to  grow  too  anxious  about 
the  lesser  things  (Mt  e»- "  ||Lk  12«),  giving  all  our 
thought  to  the  care  of  these  rather  than  of  the  life 
that  IS  life  indeed  (cf.  t^e  parable  of  the  Rich  Fool, 
Lk  12"*^*).  It  was  surely  with  this  thought  in 
mind  that  Jesus  gave  that  command  to  His  Apostles, 
•  Get  you  no  gold,  nor  silver  *  (Mt  10*) ;  and  *  when 
they  deliver  you  up,  be  not  anxious  what  ye  shall 
speak '  (10^^).  Too  calculating  a  spirit,  too  careful 
a  measurement  of  possible  dangers,  too  great  a 
forethought  as  to  an  assured  future  different  from 
that  of  other  men,  would  paralyze  the  missionary 
spirit.  The  disciple  must  not  be  over-prudent :  he 
must  give  himselt  ungrudgingly,  and  sow  the  seed 
broadcast,  not  being  too  careful  about  the  purity 
and  goodness  of  the  ground  in  which  he  sows,  even 
throwing  some  on  the  trodden  pathways  of  the 
world,  and  on  what  seems  the  shallowest  of  soil 
(Mt  13i-»  II  Mk  4i-»  Lk  8*-8). 

Edgar  Daplyn. 

PREPARITIOH  {TOfHUTKeir^,  Mt  27",  Mk  15«,  Lk 
23»*,  Jn  19^*- "•*»).—!.  Since  the  Sabbath  was  a 
day  of  holy  rest,  the  food  for  it  was  cooked  and  all 
else  needful  got  ready  on  the  previous  day,  the 
Tpoadfi^Toy  (Mk  16^) ;  *  and  thus  that  day  was 
designated  by  the  Jews  'the  Preparation. *t  The 
<Jhnstians  took  over  the  term,t  and  it  remains  to 
this  day  the  regular  name  for  Friday  in  the  Greek 
Calendar. 

2.  The  term  was  also  used  of  the  day  of  prepara- 
tion, whatever  day  of  the  week  it  might  be,  for 
any  of  the  sacred  festivals,  especially  the  Passover. 
The  Paschal  Supper  was  eaten  on  the  evening 
which,  since  the  Jewish  day  began  at  6  p.m., 
ushered  in  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month  Nisan ; 
and  the  fourteenth  day,  when  all  was  got  ready 
for  the  celebration,  was  called  the  Preparation. 

The  term  occurs  thrice  in  the  Synoptics  (Mt27*', 
Mk  15^,  Lk  23^),  and  in  each  instance  it  means 
Friday.  In  the  Fourth  Gospel  also  it  occurs  thrice 
(igi**  »•*>),  and  there  would  be  no  doubt  that  here 
also  it  means  Friday  §  were  it  not  for  two  other 
passages.  (1)  At  13^  St.  John  seems  to  put  the  Last 
Supper '  before  the  feast  of  the  passover.*  (2)  At  18^ 
he  says  that,  when  on  the  morning  after  the  Last 
Supper  the  rulers  brought  Jesus  before  Pilate, 
'  they  did  not  themselves  enter  into  the  Prsetorium, 
that  they  might  not  be  defiled,  but  might  eat  the 
passover ' ;  wlience  it  would  seem  that  the  Paschal 
Supper  had  not  been  celebrated  the  previous  even- 
ing, out  was  to  be  celebrated  that  evening.  It  thus 
appears  as  though  there  were  a  glaring  discrep- 
ancy between  the  Synoptics  and  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
They  eM  agree  that  Jesus  was  crucified  on  Friday ; 
but  whereas  according  to  the  Synoptists  that 
Friday  was  the  15th  Nisan,  and  on  the  previous 
evening  which  ushered  it  in  Jesus  had  eaten  the 
regular  Paschal  Supper  with  His  disciples  (cf.  Lk 
22^), -according  to  St.  John  it  was  the  14th  Nisan, 
and  the  Supper  in  the  upper  room  on  the  previous 
evening  was  either  not  the  Passover  at  all,||  or  was 

*Exl6B.  See  Lightfoot  on  Mk  1M2.  Curiously  enough  the 
Sabbath  was  the  day  for  feasting,  and  the  viands  were  specially 
sumptuous ;  but  they  had  to  be  cooked  the  previous  day  and 
eaten  cold.  See  Aug.  de  Com.  Ev.  ii.  |  151 ;  Lightfoot  and 
Wetstein  on  Lk  141. 

t  Cf.  Jos.  Ant.  XVI.  vi.  2 :  If  rMfifiarn  i)  r?  7m  rttCnte  iruparxttm  ; 
Wetstein  on  Mt  2768.        ^  '  ' 

i  Didcuhe,  viii.  1. :  v/u7(  )2  meTtCrurt  nrptiiu  xm)  itm^rmv^t ; 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom-,  vii.  |  75 :  rwy  f^fupSv  rturmt,  rrt  rtrpmhot  Mai 
fttpttrxturis  Xiyi,     tiri^fju^nrmi  <ykf  19  fMt'Epf*»u  n  hi ' AfptHtTnt. 

i  1914  itmpmrMtvii  T9V  irirx**  *  Friday  of  the  Passover-season/ 
not  *the  Ihreparation  for  the  Passover,'  which  would  require 

'  I  So  Clem.  Alex,  (fragm.  in  Chron.  P<uch.  See  Dindorfs 
Clem.  Alex.  Op.  iii.  p.  408) :  In  previous  years  Jesus  had  kept 
the  Passover  and  eaten  the  lamb,  but  on  the  day  before  lie 
suffered  as  the  true  Paschal  Lamb,  He  taught  His  disciples  the 
mystery  of  the  type. 


eaten  a  day  too  soon.*  In  the  Synoptics  irapatrKcvi/f 
means  simply  Friday;  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  it 
means  the  Preparation  Bay,  being  also,  as  it 
chanced,  Friday. 

The  problem  has  been  discussed  from  the  earliest 
times,  and  nowhere  has  harmonistic  ingenuity  bcHsn 
more  lavishly  expended.  In  our  day  the  harmonistic 
method  is  out  of  fashion,  and  the  tendency  of  some 
critics  is  to  pronounce  the  Johannine  representa- 
tion unhistoncal,  and  to  explain  how  it  onginated. 
Appeal  is  made  to  the  idea,  suggested,  it  is  alleged, 
by  St.  Paul  (1  Co  5^),  and  definitely  enunciated  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria,t  that  Jesus,  being  the  true 
Paschal  Lamb,  must  have  been  slain  on  the  Pre- 

Earation  Day,  14th  Nisan.  It  is  pointed  out  that, 
y  way  of  proving  Him  the  true  Paschal  Lamb, 
St.  Jonn  (1)  throws  back  the  anointing  at  Bethany 
to  10th  Nisan  (12^),  the  day  on  which  the  Paschal 
lamb  was  chosen  (Ex  12^) ;  (2)  represents  Jesus 
as  still  before  Pilate  at  the  sixth  hour,  i.e.  noon, 
in  order,  it  is  alleged,  to  make  the  Crucifixion 
synchronize  with  the  sacrifice  of  the  Paschal  lambs, 
which  were  slain  between  3  and  5  p.m. ;  t  (3)  shows 
how  the  Law's  prescription  that  the  lamb's  bones 
should  not  be  broken  (Ex  12^,  Nu  9^),  was  fulfilled 
in  the  case  of  Jesus  (10'').§ 

This  is  ingenious  rather  than  convincing.  (1) 
The  anointing  at  Bethany  actually  took  place,  as 
St.  John  represents,  six  days  before  the  Passover ; 
and  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  with  that  disregard 
of  chronological  sequence  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  Synoptic  editors  of  the  Apostolic  tradition, 
have  brought  it  into  connexion  with  the  Betrayal 
(Mt26^^*=Mk  14*"") ;  their  idea  being,  apparently, 
that  the  traitor  was  angered  by  the  Lord  s  rebuke 
(Mt  26'«=Mk  14«=Jn  12^).  His  foul  deed  was  a 
stroke  of  revenge.  ||  (2)  If,  as  is  possible,  St.  John 
computed  the  hours  of  the  day,  not,  like  the  Syn- 
optists, from  6  to  6,  but,  according  to  the  method 
which  probably  obtained  in  Asia  Minor,  from  12 
to  12,1T  then  by  'the  sixth  hour'  he  means,  not 
noon,  but  6  a.m.,  thus  agreeing  with  the  Synoptists 
(cf.  Mt  27^-*=Mk  151).  (3)  jesus  was  none  the 
less  the  true  Paschal  Lamb,  though  He  was  not 
crucified  between  3  and  5  p.m.  on  the  14th  of 
Nisan,  but  at  9  a.m.  on  the  15th.  St.  Paul  spoke 
of  Him  as  'our  passover/  (1  Co  5');  yet  he  re- 
garded the  Last  Supper  as  the  regular  Passover, 
calling  the  communion  cup  'the  cup  of  blessing' 
(lO^*),**  which  was  the  name  riven  in  the  Paschal 
rubric  to  the  third  cup  at  the  rassover  feast. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer  the  difii- 
culty  is  due  to  a  misunderstanding  of  Jn  13^ 
and  18*^.  When  these  two  passages  are  rightly 
considered,  the  position  seems  to  be  established 
that  ira/)a4r/c6u)^  means  Friday  alike  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  and  in  the  Synoptics.  Jn  13^  should  be  read 
as  a  sep€urate  paragraph.  As  the  end  approached, 
says  the  Evangelist,  there  was  a  marked  access  of 
tenderness  in  the  Lord's  deportment  towards  His 
disciples.  He  demonstrateci  His  affection  as  He 
had  never  done  before.  It  was  the  pathetic  tender- 
ness of  imminent  farewell.  'Before  the  feast  of 
the  passover,  Jesus,  knowing  that  his  hour  had 

*  Jesus  anticipated  the  Passover,  knowinz  that  at  the  proper 
time  He  would  be  lying  in  His  grave.  8t.  Cnrj-soetoni  (in  Joan. 
Ixxxii.)  rives  this  as  an  alternative  explanation  of  Jn  IS®* ; 
Calvin :  Since  the  Passover-day.  falling  that  year  on  Friday,  was 
reckoned  a  Sabbath  (Lv  23^  ?•  ii-  ^^\  the  Jews,  to  avoid  the  in- 
convenience of  two  successive  Sabbaths,  postponed  the  Passover 
by  a  day :  Jesus  adhered  to  the  regular  day. 

t  Also,  acconiing  to  Chron.  Poach.,  by  ApoUinaris,  Hippo- 
lytus,  and  Peter  of  Alexandria. 

X  Jos.  BJ  VI.  ix.  3. 

9  Strauss,  Keim,  Schmiedel  (Encycl.  Bibl.,  art.  'John,  son  of 
Zebcdee  'X 

II  Cf.  Aug.  de  Cons.  Ev.  ii.  §  153. 

i[  Cf.  Plin.  HN  ii.  70.  Polycari>  was  mart>Te<l  in  the  stadium 
at  Smyrna  '  at  the  8th  hour '  (Mart.  Polyc.  xxi.),  i.<'..  since  public 
spectacles  began  early  (cf.  Becker,  CharieUs,  p.  409),  at  8  a.m. 

*•  T»  rTXffP  Tr«  ivX0yitt(  (np'XI^T)  013). 
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come  to  pass  out  of  tliis  world  unto  the  Father, 
having  loved  his  own  that  were  in  the  world, 
he  loved  them  to  the  uttermost/  i.e.  demonstrated 
His  affection  as  He  had  never  done  before.*  Then 
begins  a  new  paragraph,  which  recounts  the  story 
of  the  Supper  (v.^-),  assuming  an  acquaintance  on 
the  reader  s  part  with  the  Synoptic  details  of  time 
and  arrangement.  It  was  St.  John's  wont  to  cor- 
rect his  predecessors  wherever  they  had  erred ;  and 
had  they  put  the  Last  Supper  a  day  too  late,  he 
would  have  stated  expressly  when  it  took  place, 
and  would  not  have  said  vaguely  'before  the 
feast.' 

And  what  of  Jn  18^?  It  does  not  imply  that 
they  were  looking  forward  to  the  Paschal  Supper 
in  tlie  evening,  and  that  therefore  that  day,  when 
Jesus  was  tried  and  crucified,  was  the  Preparation- 
day,  14th  Nisan.  They  would  indeed  have  been 
denied  by  entering  a  heathen  house,  but  the  defile- 
ment would  have  remained  only  until  the  evening 

<Cf.    LV    1124.25.27.28.81.39.40    I448    I58. 6. 7    17I5    22»,    Nu 

197. 8. 10. 21. 23^  Dt  23"),  and  they  could  then,  after 
due  ablution,  have  eaten  the  Paschal  Supper,  f 
The  truth  is  that  it  was  not  the  Paschal  Supper 
that  they  would  liave  been  precluded  from,  but 
the  Cfiagigah  or  thank-offering,  which  was  pre- 
sented in  the  Temple  on  15th  Nisan,  and  had  to  be 
presented  by  each  worshipper  in  proprid persond.t 
The  phrase  *  eat  the  Passover '  comprehended  more 
than  participation  in  the  Paschal  Supper.  Alike 
in  the  Scripture  and  in  the  Talmud  it  denotes  the 
celebration  of  the  entire  feast,  including  the  Cha- 
gigah.%  In  the  Fourth  Gospel  *  the  passover '  in- 
variably signifies  not  the  Supi>er  but  the  whole 
feast,  -Hjv  ioprjjv  xacroy,!!  and  it  is  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  in  this  solitary  instance  St.  John  has 
departed  from  his  usus  loquendi. 

There  remains  a  final  consideration.  After  the 
Crucifixion,  Joseph  of  Arimathsea  visited  Pilate, 
and  petitioned  for  the  body  of  Jesus  (Jn  l^=Mt 
27"-»=Mk  15«.«=Lk  23*-").  He  was  a  San- 
hedrist,  and  had  no  less  reason  than  his  coUea^es 
to  shun  pollution  ;  yet  he  went  without  scruple  to 
the  governor's  house.  The  explanation  is  that, 
when  they  refused  to  enter  the  Frsetorium,  it  was 
the  morning,  and  they  must  offer  the  Chagujiah  in 
the  afternoon  ;  when  lie  waited  upon  Pilate,  it  was 
the  evening  {drj/las  yeyofxdifrjs),  and  he  had  already 
offered  it. 

On  the  above  theory  there  is  no  discrepancy  be- 
tween St.  John  and  the  Synoptists.  Both  he  and 
they  represent  Jesus  as  celebrating  the  Paschal 
Supper  with  His  disciples  on  the  evening  which 
ushered  in  15th  Nisan ;  and  both  he  and  they  use 
xapaaKcv^  in  the  sense  not  of  the  Preparation-day, 
but  of  Friday.  St.  John  says  that  *  that  Sabbath- 
day  was  a  great  one'  (19**),  not  because,  being  at 
once  the  weekly  Sabbath  and  Passover-day,  it  was 
Sabbath  in  a  double  sense,  but  because,  as  Light- 
foot  puts  it,  (1)  it  was  a  Sabbath.  (2)  it  was  the 
day  on  which  the  people  appeared  before  the  Lord 
in  the  Temple  (Ex  23"),  and  (3)  it  was  the  day  on 
which  the  aheaf  of  the  firstfruits  was  reaped  (Lv 
23").  See  also,  for  different  views,  artt.  Dates, 
Last  Supper,  Passover  (ii.). 

^  •  lis  rikK,  not  •  to  the  end,'  but  •  to  the  uttermost.'    Chn'sost. 

in  Joan.  Ixix.  :  •uhtv  iviktxt*  Z*  m  e^iipm  iy»Tai»Tm,  iixie  ?» 
vt^rm.  Cf.  Euth.  Zig. :  ityurSiv  of  tokens  of  affection  ;  Mk  1021 
iiymTr.riv  auriv,  IciMed  his  forehettd.  See  Ligrhtfoot  on  Mk  10*1 , 
Jn  I32«. 

t  Strauss  argues  that  they  'would  still  have  disqualified  them- 
selves from  participating  in  the  preparatory  proceedings,  which 
fell  on  the  afternoon  of  14th  Nisan  ;  as,  e.g.,  the  slaving  of  the 
lamb  in  the  outer  court  of  the  Temple.'  But  they  might  legally 
have  deputed  the  business  of  preparation  to  their  servants,  as 
Jesus  deputed  it  to  Peter  and  John.    Cf.  Lightfoot  on  Mk  lO*. 

t  See  Lightfoot  on  Jn  18«,  Mk  16». 

5  Dt  16*  2  Ch  301-  23  a*  361. 8.19,  fizk  4521M.  Lightfoot  on 
Jnl828. 

II  Cf.  215.  33  64  UM  121  131.  Contrast  Mt26i7=Mk  14i3=Lk 
227.8 


LrrsRATURB. — Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heb.  (see  references  in  foot* 
notes) ;  Strauss,  Leb.  Jes.  iii.  ii.  $  121,  and  New  L\fe  qf  Jesua^ 
U.  $  85 ;  Keim,  Jemu  of  Nazara,  vi.  pp.  196-219 ;  Caspari, 
Chron.  and  Otog.  Introd.  ii  151-164 ;  Farrar,  Lite  of  Chrut^ 
Exc.  X. ;  Andrews,  L\fe  qf  our  Lord^  pp.  457-481 ;  W^tcott, 
Study  of  the  Gospels^  p.  43 ;  Du  Bose,  The  Gospel  in  the  Gospels, 
p.  28.  For  the  contrary  view  that  irti^tu-iuvii  does  not  mean 
Friday  in  both  the  Synoptics  and  the  Fourth  Gospel,  see  Sanday 
in  Hastings'  DB,  ii.  634  ;  Oodet  in  his  Comm.  on  Lk.  and  Jn. ; 
Lobstein,  La  doetrine  de  la  saints  chie,  p.  51  f. ;  Zockler  in 
PHE^,  ix.  pp.  32,  42 ;  Chwolaon,  Das  letzte  Passamahl  Christi. 

David  Smith. 

PRESENCE.— The  ordinary  word  in  the  Gospels 
for  *  before '  ( = in  the  presence  of)  is  ifivpoaOetf.  Lk. 
also  uses  ivdyriov,  which,  with  the  exception  of 
Jn  20^,  is  not  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  otiier 
three  Evangelists.  He  nearly  always  uses  it  of 
the  presence  of  God.  Other  prepositions  em- 
ployed are  iri,  (dir)^yai'Tt,  and  ivavriov). — 1,  The 
value  of  a  religion  is  the  pledge  it  can  give  of 
the  presence  of  God.  In  the  heathen  lands 
roona  Israel  the  Divine  Being  was  localized 
in  sacred  places  with  the  aid  of  idols.  But  the 
religion  of^  Jehovah  was  rid  of  such  a  tendency 
through  the  work  of  the  prophets,  with  the  result 
that,  when  all  other  religions  in  the  Roman  Empire 
were  vulgarized  and  eviscerated  of  power,  Judaism 
remained  like  a  Samson  with  locks  unshorn,  with 
a  God  who  could  keep  His  own  secret,  and  with  a 
faith  still  pregnant  with  possibility.  True,  the 
Divinepresence  had  been  manifested,  according  to 
the  OT,  in  cloudy  pillar  and  burning  bush,  had, 
indeed,  been  localized  in  the  ark  of  the  covenant. 
But  steadily  the  conception  of  God  had  been  clari- 
fied from  material  associations,  and  the  way  in 
which  this  was  done  may  be  gathered  from  Jer  7. 
So  thoroughly  did  the  moral  view  of  God  prevail, 
that  *the  Law  became  God's  real  presence  in 
Israel '  (Schultz,  OT  Theol.  i.  p.  354).  The  *  angel 
of  Jehovah,'  so  frequently  mentioned  in  the  OT, 
was  simply  *the  messenger'  (^kJ*?),  so  did  all 
intermediaries  dwindle  in  the  blaze  of  the  only 
Grod.  But  with  this  transcendence  came  aloofness. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  Law  became  a  very  barrier 
between  Go<l  and  His  people.  Even  those  who 
followed  hard  after  it,  Ukc  Saul  of  Tarsus  and  the 
rich  young  ruler,  thirsted  only  the  more  for  the 
living  God  (Mk  10",  cf.  Ro  7*"",  Gal  3«-»).  On 
the  other  hand,  Greek  modes  of  thought,  already 
affected  by  Oriental  dualism,  represented  fully  in 
Philo,  but  also  anticipated  in  Palestinian  theology 
(cf.  Schiirer,  ii.  iii.  §  33),  bridged  the  seeming  guff 
by  theosophical  and  Gnostic  speculations.  At  the 
very  moment  when  Judaism  had  its  opportunity, 
it  failed  to  give  that  abiding  pledge  of  tiie  presence 
of  God  which  should  satisfy  tieart,  mind,  and  con- 
science. Even  the  religions  of  Mithras  and  Isis, 
impure  though  the  latter  was,  had  a  vogue  in  the 
Empire  because  they  did  something  to  meet  the 
need  which  arose  between  the  barren  speculations 
and  brutal  superstitions  of  the  age. 

2.  At  this  psychological  moment  came  Jesus 
with  His  gospel  as  a  cliallenge  to  the  world  of  the 
presence  of  God.  St.  John  himself  expresses  this 
thought  no  more  decidedly,  though  much  more 
fully,  than  St.  Mark,  even  though  in  Mk  1*  vlbi 
deov  is  a  secondary  reading.  The  common  testi- 
mony of  the  Apostolic  circle  may  be  summed  up  in 
He  l'**  *God  .  .  .  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken 
unto  us  in  his  Son.'  But  nowhere  is  the  thoupjht 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  presence  of  Goil  set  forth 
with  such  sublime  effect  as  in  the  Prologue  to 
John's  Gospel :  *  We  belield  his  glory,  the  glory  as 
of  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace 
and  truth  (v.").  No  need  was  there  now  of  an 
impersonal  Word  or  impersonated  Wisdom,  as 
between  Go<l  and  us  (Ph  2^  Col  'i^'^^) ;  or  of  sacri- 
fices and  ceremonies,  as  between  us  and  God  (He 
9",  Gal  2^*) ;  for  the  entire  gulf  between  God  the 
holy  and  us  the  sinful  has  been  bridged  in  Jesus 
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Christ  our  Lord  (2  Co  5*»,  Eph  2*-7).  Thus  through 
Christ  our  access  to  the  Father  is  immediate  (Ko 
6^)  by  one  Spirit  (Eph  2^').  *  There  were  to  be  no 
more  finite  mediators  between  God  and  man ;  no 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  where  alone  men  must  wor- 
ship ;  no  necessity  for  interposing  angels  to  inter- 
pret between  the  Divine  and  the  human.  Man 
was  himself  to  be  brought  into  immediate  contact 
with  God,  and  wa^i  to  experience  the  deep  con- 
viction that  lieaven  and  earth  liad  met  together ' 
(Matheson,  Groioth  of  Spirit  of  Chnstianity,  i.  78). 
This  faith  tliat  through  Christ  a  man  is  always  in 
the  presence  of  God  as  a  child,  in  his  father's  house 
was  oased  on  (1)  the  testimony,  and  (2)  the  teach- 
ing of  Jesus. 

(1)  By  the  testimony  of  Jesus  ia  meant  the  un- 
conscious impress  of  His  Fersonality.  It  is  evident, 
to  use  with  sill  respect  a  familiar  phrase,  that  Jesus 
had  a  presence.  The  people  marvelled  because  He 
spoke  with  authority,  edthough  an  unlettered  man 
(Mt  7*'  ®,  Mk  6*).  His  eyes  were  as  a  flame  of  lire 
(Mk  3',  Lk  22'').  In  the  awe  of  His  presence  the 
Temple  -  courts  were  cleared,  and  tlie  tem^iest 
calmed  (Mk  11^  6") ;  so  that  His  disciples  cned, 
'  What  manner  of  man  is  this,  that  even  the  wind 
and  the  sea  obey  him  ? '  (Mk  4^^).  He  drew  the  chil- 
dren to  Him,  and  cast  out  demons,  and  said,  *  If  I  by 
the  finger  of  God  cast  out  devils,  then  is  the  kingdom 
of  God  come  upon  you*  (Lk  11*).  These  impres- 
sions upon  His  contemporaries  simply  correspond 
with  His  own  self-consciousness.  He  gave  up  the 
workshop  at  Nazareth  for  the  theatre  oi  the 
world,  because  He  knew  Himself  as  God's  beloved 
Son  (Lk  3^  4*' ").  His  first  address  in  the  synagogue 
is  not  recorded,  because  it  was  all  in  one  word, 
*  I  am  here '  (4^').  It  was  enough  for  the  disciples 
that  they  should  be  with  Him  (Mk  3^^).  It  was  the 
last  folly  of  the  Galilsean  cities  (Mt  11*®*-)  that  they 
did  not  believe  Him  for  the  works'  sake ;  and  of 
Jerusalem,  that  it  knew  not  the  day  of  its  visita- 
tion (Mt  23*^,  Lk  19**"^-).  There  was  only  one 
legacy  He  had  to  leave,  and  that  atone  worth 
leaving.  His  spiritual  presence  (Mt  28^,  Lk  24*), 
which  was  the  true  Snekinah  (Mt  18*,  cf.  *Ubi 
sedent  duo  qui  legem  tractant,  Shekina  cum  illis 
est,'  Pirke  A  both,  3  (Schultz,  ii.  67)).  The  difference 
in  this  respect  between  St.  John  and  the  Synoptists 
is  that  whereas  with  them  the  testimony  of  Jesus 
to  Himself  is  mostly  unconscious,  with  him  it  is 
altogether  self-conscious.  St.  John  never  fails  to 
lay  stress  on  the  autonomy  of  Jesus  (Mofi'att  in 
Expos,  VI.  iii.  [1901]  469),  so  that,  even  psycholo^- 
caliy  speaking.  He  is  not  of  the  world,  though  in  it. 

(2)  Thus  in  Jn.  the  testimony  of  Christ  is  merged 

in  His  teaching.    He  speaks  of  His  own  presence  as 

living  water,  heavenly  bread,  light  and  life  to  a 

needy  world  (Jn  4"  6«  8"  11»).    To  keep  His  word 

is  to  keep  in  the  presence  of  God  as  He  Himself 

does  (14"  15**).    And  that  presence  is  an  inward 

abiding  which  nothing  outward  can  disturb  (16*** "). 

All  His  words  in  the  Syno^itics  similarly  illustrate 

that— 

*To  turn  aside  from  Him  is  hell, 
To  walk  with  Him  is  heaven.' 

Only  with  them  His  Person  is,  as  it  were,  so 
transparent  that  they  present  God  throuah  Jesus 
rather  than  in  Him.  and  we  are  left  to  draw  the 
Christian  inference  fliat  He  Himself  is  t\\%  focus  of 
the  Father's  presence.  It  is  the  essential  nearness 
of  God  that  gives  all  si^ificance  to  the  Beatitudes 
(Mt  5"'  •),  to  the  teaching  on  prayer  (6'-  *),  to  the 
interpretation  of  worship  (Mk  7^  cf.  Jn  4?^),  to  the 
illustrations  from  nature  (Mt  10^),  to  the  exhorta- 
tions against  anxiety  (Lk  12*"**),  towards  watch- 
fulness (w.****),  against  covetousness  (vv.^**-*'), 
towards  compassion  (Mt  10*"^).  The  sphere  in 
which  all  the  teaching  moves,  which  makes  it 
simple  and  intimate  to  the  heart,  and  transcendent 


in  its  appeal  and  its  authority,  is  the  presence  of 

God  the  Father,  the  truth  that— 

*  Spirit  with  spirit  can  meet, 
Closer  is  He  than  breathing,  and  nearer  than  hands  and  feet.' 

But  the  immanence  of  God  reaches  a  further 
stage  in  the  gospel  of  Christ.  Not  only  does  Jesus 
bring  God  close  mto  His  world,  as  if  oi/pay6s  meant 
the  atmosphere  one  breathes  rather  than  the  firma- 
ment above  (cf.  rd  xcrctirA  rov  oOpavov,  Mt  6*  etc.), 
but,  according  to  Jesus,  God  is  immanent  in  the 
human  nature  that  makes  room  for  Him.  This  is 
expressed  in  terms  of  (a)  relationship  (Mk  3**,  Mt 
6"- «,  Jn  V^),  {b)  identification  (Mt  10*>25*'),  (c)  in- 
dwelling ( Jn  14^* ").  This  last  is  called  the  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  order  to  give  His  own  out- 
look to  all  disciples,  Jesus  promised  His  other  self, 
the  Paraclete  or  Comforter,  in  whose  company  and 
through  whose  intercession  we  live  on  the  plane  of 
sons,  not  only  being  in  the  Father's  presence,  but 
He  being  present  in  us.  Although  this  doctrine  is 
fully  allowed  for  bjr  the  Synoptists  (Mt  1(P,  Lk 
24*'),  it  is  the  special  contribution  of  St.  John. 

*  Jesus  answered.  If  a  man  love  me,  he  will  keep 
my  word :  and  my  Father  will  love  him,  and  we 
will  come  unto  him,  and  make  our  abode  with  him ' 
(Jn  14**).  From  different  points  of  view  it  may  be 
said  that  Jesus  enjoyed  the  presence  of  Grod,  that 
He  tons  that  presence,  and  that  He  gave  it.  This 
threefold  presence  is  really  the  basis  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity. 

3.  What  tnen  are  we  to  gather  from  all  this  but 
that,  according  to  Christianity,  Christ  as  God  in- 
carnate is  the  pledge  that  God  is  present,  not  only 
Creator-like  in  the  universe,  but  leather-like  in  the 
believing  heart  and  the  consecrated  life  ?  That  is 
really  the  meaning  of  His  exhibition  of  God  in 
human  life,  and  the  impartation  of  His  own  Spirit. 
And  our  safeguard  agamst  the  errors  of  Pantheism 
and  of  all  such  systems  as  tend  to  merge  the 
Divine  in  the  human  instead  of  moulding  the 
human  by  the  Divine,  is  to  be  found  in  one  small 
but  significant  phrase,  '  iv  Xpi<rrf.*  The  Ciiristian 
consciousness  must  always  testify  with  a  modem 
thinker  (W.  S.  Palmer,  An  Agnostic* s  Progress) : 

*  When  I  lifted  up  my  eyes  to  God,  I  found  God  not 
only  looking  through  my  eyes  but  looking  into 
them.'  It  is  among  a  people  redeemed  from  their 
sins  and  consecrated  to  service  tliat  God  will  taber- 
nacle {ffKJiwii>ff€i)  as  an  abiding  presence  (Shekitiahy 
fr.  \y^  *  abide').  And  when  the  brotherhood  is 
perfected,  there  will  be  no  need  of  a  Temple  (Rev 
§18.82-27)^  The  revelation  of  God  immanent  in  a 
redeemed  humanity  is  the  ideal  towards  which 
Christianity  points  (Eph  1-3,  Col  l*--^,  cf.  2  P  3", 
Jn  17*"**),  and  to  which  it  is  slowly  moving,  but 
only  by  outgrowing  many  misconceptions  and 
leaving  them  behind.  See,  further,  Schultz,  OT 
Theol.  i.  353  f.,  ii.  7-11;  artt.  *Ark  of  the 
Covenant,'  *  Shekinah*  in  Hastings' Z)5;  Beyschlag, 
NT  Theol.  i.  95  tf.  ;  Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jesus,  §  3, 
ch.  2 ;  Westcott  on  Jn  14-17). 

i.  Christian  hi8tor>'  has  been  a  long  series  of  endeavours  to 
realize  the  full  meaning  of  the  Divine  presence.  First  it  was 
caught  into  Jewish  preconceptions,  and  projected  into  the 
doctrine  of  the  Parousia.  This  had  its  effect  on  the  inmost 
circle  of  Christian  writers  with  the  exception  of  St.  John,  and 
on  most  of  the  early  Fathers  except  for  the  school  of  Alexandria. 
With  all  its  inspiration  of  hope,  it  must  have  tended  to  obscure 
the  truth  that  God  is  present  through  the  working  of  His  Spirit 
in  the  individual  and  m  society,  in  the  unfolding  of  truth  and 
the  employments  of  love. 

Under  the  influence  of  Greek  thought  in  the  Gentile  world, 
the  Divine  presence  has  been  treated  as  a  metaphysical  sub- 
stance, and  at  last  identified  with  the  elements  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  (see  Art  ii.),  after  consecration.  This  sacerdotal  view 
was  \'irtually  accepted  by  the  time  of  Cyprian,  who  wrote  {Ep. 
Ixiii.  17):  *The_pas8ion  of  the  I/>rd  is  the  sacrifice  we  offer.' 
The  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  became  the  keystone  of  the 
ecclesiastical  edifice,  and  was  maintained  as  a  theory,  by  means 
of  the  prevalent  philosophy  of  Realism,  whose  greatest  ex- 
ponent was  Thomas  Aquinas.  As  far  as  English  thought  is 
conoemed,  it  crumbled  under  the  dialectic  of  John  Wyclif 
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(Lmliler.  £tfi  oj  Wtcllfc,  p.  351),  and  by  tl 


I  discDvery  mule 
,  of  Ihl  gpiiiliuil 
n  eiperieniM. 
r.  which  IhrouKh- 
iB  ■plendQun 
1  other  DieBiu 
elil^DUt  ImBE^petion-  'The 
njimiy  was  luuuu  iii  \ue  mc[Biit!e  oT  thfl  litia|fe.  In  the  Biih< 
MituUon  of  the  ^mbot  tor  reality,  Ondiully  UiRt  Church, 
vhlch  had  tried  to  centre  lie  aScctlang  on  sa  ubcent  Loitl, 
found  thkt  lu  offK.'lloiiH  oiuBt  be  rektodled  by  the  tuedintlon  of 
■ofue  eikrthly  form,  tt  had  dismissed  Irom  its  thoughts  the  Idea 
of  ■  aplrltuil  praeniH :  It  must  regain  thM  prexnoe  through 
th*  loWn'eotfen  ot  itiBteris!  agciici™.    It  must  find  it  In  t6e 


tlliylDg  the  h 


unpl 

.nd  onluflt  prtivfljliiiE  euttoms 
)rdi  'a  his  Ht-n-  (di.  4) :  "The 


the  Bacrmmokt  of  Uie  Gopper, 

there  wis  e  nantlcl  movmiisit  known  u  Mntldnn.  whicli 
(mind  Uie  real  preeenoe  In  thu  wuL    To  thaj™i«h_ "" 

Thomu  it  Kenipis.  and  othen  took  up  Hie  tlKnw',  uid  icovd  It 
Into  a  kind  of  new  StQidun,  by  w«y  of  purifleAtKin,  UluDilnH- 
Uon,  and  union.  'They  tauj^t  (following  Tbomu  AquUmi) 
tlut  the  Knd  can  even  here  upon  earth  lo  rtoelve  Qod  within 
llKit  u  la  enjoy  in  the  fnlleit  auue  the  liilon  ot  Hb  being,  and 
dawn  In  beaven  ilidl  '(Harnaek,  Ovllintt  qfUit  BM.  afa^pno, 
p.MO^  Thla ■  praetlea ol the preoenco ot Qod' (Brother Lawrence) 
«M  the  nligloiu  rido  ot  the  prepantlon  tor  Luther  ftnd  bla 
gamcltor  tlw  poopls.    He  tauiM  thit  ClulflJanlty  was  not  a 

mathod  of  lodBf  oneMll  In  the  eternal,  u  with  the  myatici ; 
but  reillilng  the  UilDe  neeence  ai  (ound  through  faith  in 

InhlapobiEedwayonoJEW,  Hys:  'Fklth  is.  If  l' may  use  the 
ejyi'ewltiii,  oiealiVe  of  Dlvlnils',  not,  at  couns,  In  tb»  anhatance 
gf  Ood|  hot  in  ounelvca.'  And  maaia :  *  When  ve  &uly  eay 
ttat  Ha  ti  Christ,  wa  mean  that  He  was  given  (or  ul,  without 
an;  trsrki  of  oon,  hu  woo  for  ua  Uia  Spirit  of  Ood.  and  has 
made  ui  children  of  Uod  .  .  ,  so  tkiat  we  might  become  lords  ot 
»U  things  in  beavan  nnd  earth— that  is  falt]i'{ErI'  ed.  IS,  eal  : 
Harrmanu,  Communion  tciUt  God,  p.  1251  The  primary 
aulborlty  of  the  inirard  witness  thus  established  by  Luther  has 
bMn  mMt  fuay  apprehended  for  pracUal  purposa  by  (li^mi 
Fox  and  hii  followera.  A  bright  example  was  John  Wi 
(h,  ITM),  wbg.  in  taking  his  a 
aanc^oned  by  the  Church,  ra 

coaler  than  I  expected.'  And  this  Independent  standpolntr,  U 
the  Bake  of  humanity,  bas  (ound  poetical  expresaioii  in  1  awsI 
Whittler.  and.  In  a  faahlon,  WUtnian.  John  Woeley,  to. 
coning  from  his  earlier  davotJon  to  Uyitlciam  to  hli  docMne  • 

an  evangelical  theology,  helped  men  to  see  tliab  buinamty 
ttaa  proper  organ  ot  the  DiAae  presence.  This  has  bean  tl: 
inairfratlDn  ot  modem  reformera  and  nhllanthropiHta,  hut  U 
lull  bearing!  of  thia  truth  have  not  yet  been  reallied  bv  tl: 
-•- — ---  '  — *  tlndioaHon  o(  tba  soul-a  authority  In  niatlei 
dlsclplua- 


LlTKKATUU.— Bamark,  BiiL  of  Dogma,  or  Outfino ;  Matha- 
■on.CmrrM  cf  iH  Svirit  of  Chri^ianit,/ \  F^rbalm,  CAriil  in 
JTod.  rA«I.,  bk.  i. :  llernuann,  CSMBiuninn  irfM  Gal  \  Iviita- 
tionof  Chrint;  Join  H'wtman't  ,/DHnuit:  J.  Campbell  Wliit' 
tier,  Pomu:  Stoptord  Brooke,  OAn'it  in  Jfoit.  Lifi;  Walaan, 
/nspimtjon  qfoiir  yallA.  E7t ;  Ifoare,  nMm  .ddrml  Is  .litnmt, 
as,  98 ;  D.  Young,  Crimtau  am*,  SS7 ;  I'hilllps  Drooks,  MgKti^ 

cir/iiH?i(i(»,  277.  A.  Norman  Rowland. 

PRB8BNTATI0H  (in  the  Temple)  (Lk  Z"-").— 
\Vhen  St.  Paul  hod  mentioned  (<ial  4')  the  Bending 
fortli  of  the  Hon  of  Cod  into  our  world,  lie  Kixike 
of  it  in  two  BtiiKea,  'born  of  n  woiuan,'  'bom 
under  the  Inw '  (KV) ;  And  in  both  tlto.'ie  iietH  or 
«tageti  the  Pauline  Krancelist  St  I.nke  iw  nble  nn<l 
careful  ia  liia  history  of  Jeans  to  exhibit  Hint.  To 
.1 .! f  jjjg  oativity  aeconiiDsiy  he  sah- 
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joins  (Lk  2")  n.  notice  of  HLi  c 
eighth  day,  in  obedience  to  Gn  17'" ;  and  now  on 
the  fortieth  day  He  i»  brought  to  Jeru»aleiii  to  be 
oHered  or  presented  (UV,  xapoirrTaat)  tu  the  Lord, 
in  aiKoidance  with  the  legal  requirementB  of  Ex  13' 
(freely  quoted  in  v.")  ondNu  3.  12. 18.  Along  with 
the  nte  of  the  Preacnlaiiott  of  the  Child  there  was 
fulfilled  on  the  same  occasion  another  for  the 
Purification,  of  Ike  Mother ;  Lnt  we  ehoJ]  consider 
that  afterwards. 

1.  The  law  aH  to  tU  Child  is  described  in  OT  us 
having  its  oriein  in  Egypt,  From  patriarchal 
times,  indeed,  tlie  firstborn  liod  been  the  prieHt  in 
the  family  ;  but  a  new  obligation  was  laid  on  the 
firstborn  in  Israel  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
Exodus.  When  God  sent  Moses  to  Pharaoh,  the 
Divine  message  to  the  king  ran,  '  Israel  is  my 
son,  even  my  firBtbom  :  if  tliou  refose  to  let  hint 
go  I  will  Blay  thy  son,  even  thy  firstborn '  (Ex  4"- "}. 
Pliaraoh  refused.  Nine  auucesaive  plagues  were 
sent  on  hint  in  vain.  The  time  had  come  for  the 
execution  of  God's  threatening.  The  Lord  was  to 
pass  through  the  land  of  Egypt  to  execute  the 
judgment.  Israel  was  not  so  guilty  as  iter  op- 
pressors; but  neither  could  she  Htond  before  Gud 
if  once  He  were  angry ;  and  Ijiod  provided  for  her 
in  the  Paschal  lanib  a  victim  under  which  each 
Israelite  household  that  would  believe  His  word 
and  keen  His  commandment  might  find  shelter. 
'By  faith  they  kept  the  passoverand  the  sprinkling 
of  blood '(He  ll**);  but  m  token  that  their  firstborn 
had  been  due  to  death  and  rescued  by  God's  merry, 
all  the  firstborn  ('every  male  that  openeth  the 
womb  ■)  were  to  be  sanotified  to  Him  (Su  8").  God 
might  have  slaiu  each,  or  kept  him  for  Hb  own 
especial  service.  He  would  not  slay  him  ;  He  per- 
mitted him  (and  required  liim)  to  1«  redeemed  {Ex 
IS"-").  Instead  or  the  flrsthom,  liowever,  Uod 
Look  for  the  service  of  His  sanctuary  the  tribe  of 
Levi  (Nn  3"  S"*"'"),  requiring,  at  the  time  of  this 
enbatitution,  that  as  many  firstboni  as  there  were 
in  Israel  in  exr-f»a  of  the  nnniber  of  the  Levites 
must  be  redeemed  by  the  payment  of  five  shekels 
for  each  one  (Nu  3""").  Afterwards  (Su  IS'"-  "), 
every  frstboni  son  must  be  presented  and  redeemed 
by  the  payment  of  this  amount.  Uur  Lord  might 
have  etoiiued  exemption,  as  the  Son  of  God  ;  just 
OK  afterwards  when  they  asked  Him  to  pay  the 
Temple  rate  He  declareii,  ■  Therefore  the  sons  are 
free'fMt  17*  RV).  But  He  came  not  to  claim 
exemptions  but  to  share  our  burdens,  carry  oitr 
sorrows,  take  away  OUT  sins,  and,  more  particularly, 
to  redeem  them  that  are  under  the  Law  {Gal  4'). 
He  '  came  notto  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister, 
and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many '  (Mt  20™) ; 
and  '  thus  it  became  him  to  fulfil  all  nghieousness ' 
(3").  Moreover,  by  being  thus  redeemed  from  the 
personal  obligation  of  serving  in  the  Temple,  His 
love  to  it,  which  at  Hii  next  ^-isit  to  it  He  wa«  to 
manifest  (Lk  2"  UV),  and  His  zenl  for  it  which 
devoured  Him  (Jn  2"),  were  brou^'ht  into  clearer 
light.  They  were  not  of  constraint,  but  willini;. 
Still,  the  leading  thought  in  the  history  of  lli» 
l*re!ientation  in  the  Temple  is  that  of  His  havinu 
come  'that  the  scripture  might  be  fuUilled'  (Lk 
2JB-M  24«),  •  and  that  the  whole  life  of  the  Goil- 
man  on  eartli  might  present  a  realization  of  that 
ideal  depicted  in  the  pro|ihetic  writings  of  the  UT ' 
{Oosterzee). 

The  act  of  presenting  Him  would  he  perfoniied 
by  Joseph  (Ex  13")  a.i  the  putative  father,  at  ont-n 
the  shield  of  Mary  nnrl  the  pniti-t^tiir  of  her  child 
(Lk  3'-=) ;  ni)t  1-v  I'li"  \'if_';"   fi^  ("'..melius  i  Ijtpide 

'M .Ii    il-   ■■■    I-    -nine    beauty  in   hif 

11'  .    I -.  MJiieh  constitute!! 
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seem  to  have  prescribed  any  particular  time  for 
the  redemption  of  the  firstborn,  but  many  fathers 
would  doubtless  act  as  Joseph  did,  and  perform  the 
rite  on  the  day  appointed  by  the  Law  for  the  sacrifice 
of  his  wife's  purification.  There  is  hardly  time  for 
the  visit  of  the  Wise  Men,  the  Flight  into  E^pt, 
and  the  Return  thence,  between  the  Birth  of  Christ 
and  His  Presentation  in  the  Temple ;  moreover,  a 
public  service  at  Jerusalem  would  have  been  fraught 
with  danger  after  the  inquiries  of  the  Magi  had 
aroused  the  jealous  fears  of  Herod.  But  neither  is 
there  any  need  for  supposing  that  the  Wise  Men's 
visit  came  so  soon  after  the  Nativity.  '  From  two 
years  old  and  under'  (Mt  2^*)  was  the  age  which 
Herod  supposed  the  newborn  *  King  of  the  Jews ' 
might  be.  Mary's  availing  herself  of  the  permis- 
sion, as  a  poor  woman,  to  offer  the  two  doves 
instead  of  the  costlier  lamb  is  not  consistent  with 
the  idea  that  the  gold  offered  by  the  Wise  Men  was 
at  her  disposal :  while  St.  Luke's  mention  of  the 
Holy  Family  returning  into  Galilee  and  Nazareth 
(Lk  2**)  is  of  the  nature  of  a  foreshortening,  and 
does  not  imply  that  no  event  intervened  between 
the  Presentation  and  the  joumejr  to  the  North. 

2.  The  Purification  of  Mary  y  besides  synchronizing 
with  the  Presentation  of  her  Son,  was  an  event 
belonging  to  the  same  moral  and  religious  category. 
It  also  was  an  act  of  a  humble-minded  and  becoming 
obedience  to  the  Law  of  Moses,  under  which  she 
lived.  St.  Jerome  alone  among  the  Fathers  was 
of  opinion  that  in  her  case  too  it  was  strictly 
obligatory,  not,  of  course,  on  account  of  any  sin 
on  her  part,  her  conception  of  the  Child  being 
spotless  and  holy  (Lk  !»•»)  and  an  act  of  obedience 
to  Almighty  Grod ;  but  ceremonially  because,  the 
Birth  being  a  real  one,  she  had  touched  things 
which  involved  ceremonial  uncleanness.  Whether 
St.  Jerome  is  light,  or  the  other  Fathers  (for  the 
discussion  see  Ck>melius  It  Lapide),  and  whether  or 
not  she  might  have  claimed  exemption,  she  is  to  be 
praised  for  not  doin^  so,  but  quietly  and  humbly 
accepting  the  law  binding  on  ordinary  mothers, 
and  Deing  willing,  as  her  Son  will  also  be,  to  be 
reckoned  with  transgressors  (Mk  15*,  Lk  22?^).  It 
was  enough  for  her,  as  it  would  be  enough  for  Him, 
that  Grod  Knew. 

Tlie  reading  adopted  in  the  R  V  (Lk  2SZ) , '  the  day's  of  iheir  (not 
*her*  AY)  purification,'  has  the  highest  MS  authority,  and  is 
that  expressly  of  Origen  and  QyvX'.  it  is  explained  when  we' 
rememTOr  that  while  the  ceremonial  uncleanness  was  directiy 
tiiat  of  the  mother  only,  Joseph  and  the  Child  could  hardly  help 
—especially  while  living  in  such  circumstances  as  were  theirs  at 
Bethlehem— contracting  a  like  defilement,  in  the  legal  sense,  by 
contact  with  her.  Our  Lord,  all  holy  from  the  first,  was  often 
to  be  so  defiled  (Lk  16i  19?).  He  re^uded  it  as  His  glory,  not 
Hisj  shame. 

The  legal  ordinance  (Lv  12)  appointed  that  a 
woman  wno  had  borne  a  man  child  should  be  (cere- 
monially) unclean  for  seven  days ;  for  three  and 
thirty  days  more  she  might  touch  no  hallowed 
thing,  nor  come  into  the  sanctuary.  Then,  on 
the  fortieth  day,  she  must  bring  'a  lamb  of  the 
first  year  for  a  burnt-offering  (expressive  of  de- 
votion), and  a  young  pigeon  or  a  turtle-dove  for 
a  sin-offering  (a  testimony,  St.  Jerome  says,  to 
the  doctrine  of  original  sin),  unto  the  door  of 
the  tent  of  meeting,  unto  the  priest,  and  he  shall 
offer  it  before  the  Lord,  and  make  atonement  for 
her ;  and  she  shall  be  cleansed  from  the  fountain 
of  her  blood.  .  .  .  And  if  her  means  suffice  not 
for  a  lamb,  then  she  shall  take  two  turtle-doves 
or  two  young  pigeons ;  the  one  for  a  burnt-offer- 
ing, the  other  for  a  sin-offering.*  The  Virgin's 
humility  appears  in  her  availing  herself  of  this 
merciful  provision ;  she  disdained  not  to  admit 
her  poverty ;  we  may  be  sure  she  did  not  (as  some, 
thinidng  to  exalt  her,  have  imagined)  assume  a 
false  appearance  of  it :  even  if  Joseph  and  she  had 
not  been  extremely  poor  before,  the  expenses  of  the 


journey  to  Bethlehem,  and  of  living  there  six  weeks, 
and  the  five  shekels  for  the  Chila,  could  not  have 
failed  to  make  deep  inroads  on  their  purse.  The 
order  of  the  combined  rites  would  be  as  follows : — 
(1)  The  Holy  Family  would  come  into  the  hall  of 
the  unclean,  and  stand  there.  (2)  Then  woidd  be 
ofiered  the  dove  for  her  sin-offering,  and  perhaps 
they  would  be  sprinkled  with  the  lustral  water  and 
the  ashes  of  the  heifer  (Nu  W^),  (3)  Then  the  Child 
would  be  presented.  And  lastly,  (4)  the  other  dove 
would  be  offered  in  sign  of  Mary's  thanksgiving  and 
self-devotion  to  God.  The  Virgin  would  not  go 
further— even  when  she  had  been  cleansed — than 
the  Court  of  the  Women. 

The  Evangelist's  use  of  the  words  'parmt«*  (v.^  and  *  father 
and  mother  (v.s^  have  been  urged  as  e\idence  that '  the  idea 
of  the  supernatural  conception  of  Jesus  has  not  penetrated  to 
this  part  of  the  legendary  materials  here  collected  together' 
(Schmidt  and  HoLBendorff,  Short  PnUestant  Commtntary) ;  to 
which  we  may  answer  that  he  would  have  been  a  poor  redactor 
who,  ha  vine  transcribed  ch.  i.,  did  not  observe  an  inconidstency 
of  this  kino,  and  that  in  point  of  fact  the  Third  Gospel  is  marked 
by  its  homogeneity  (see  Ramsay,  W(u  Christ  bom  at  BethUhem  I). 
llie  explanation  of  the  apparent  inconsistency  lies  deep  in  the 
principle  which  led  our  Lord,  sinless  Himself  f2  Co  521),  to  accept 
the  lot  of  sinners,  and  lav  Uiis  lot  also  on  His  blessed  Mother ; 
and  ^further,  tiiat  His  glory  was  not  to  be  manifested  till  the 
time  appointed  of  the  futher.  "nil  then,  whatever  brief  epiph- 
anies there  might  be  were  only  for  the  favoured  few.  Even 
the  Transfiguration  was  to  be  told  to  no  man  till  the  Son  of 
Man  was  risen  from  the  dead.  The  facts  were  secure  in  the 
hearts  of  sufficient  witnesses  (Lk  2^^-  bi)  ;  Uiey  would  come  forth 
in  due  time.  More  especially,  His  birth  of  a  Virgin  Mother — 
told  as  it  was  to  be  by  two  Evangelists  (Mt  l^^-ss,  Lk  1»^  and 
always  an  article  of  faith  in  the  Church— was  not  a  thing  to  be 
communicated  to  unbelieving  ears  and  scoffing  tongues ;  even 
when  His  claim  to  have  come  down  out  of  heaven  was  contrasted 
with  what  were  supposed  to  be  the  known  facta  of  His  origin  as 
Man  (Jn  (H3,  Mt  19»).  The  feeling  of  the  Early  Church  upon 
the  subject  is  expressed  in  a  famous  passage  of  St.  Ignatius  of 
Antioch  (e.  110) :  '  Hidden  from  the  prince  of  this  world  were 
the  virginity  of  Mary,  and  her  child-bearinff,  and  likewise  also 
the  death  of  the  Lord — three  mysteries  to  be  cried  aJoud — ^the 
which  were  wrought  in  the  silence  of  God'  (ad  Ephes.  19). 

Both  the  Purification  of  Mary  and  the  Presenta- 
tion of  our  Lord  in  the  Temple  are  commemorated 
on  the  2nd  of  February  (Candlemas).  Baronius 
says  that  the  Church  at  Rome  was  led  to  the 
institution  of  this  Feast  in  order  to  supersede  the 
Lupercaliay  the  observances  connected  wherewith 
were  of  an  extremely  immoral  as  well  as  idolatrous 
character.    See,  further,  artt.  Anna  and  Simeon. 

James  Cooper. 

PRESS.— See  Crowd  and  Multitude. 

PRICE  OF  BLOOD  {rifi^  aXfiaros,  Mt  27').— An 
expression  used  by  the  priests  of  the  Temple  in 
reference  to  the  monej  Judas  Iscariot  had  received 
for  the  betrayal  of  his  Master.  The  thirty  pieces 
of  silver  were  the  price  of  a  traitor's  service,  and 
so  ultimately  the  price  of  a  man's  head ;  and 
though  the  priests  were  willing  to  take  advantage 
of  the  dastardly  deed  by  putting  the  betrayed  Man 
to  death,  they  still  regarded  ^iHth  feelings  of 
disgust  and  abhorrence  the  money  paid  for  His 
betrayal.  It  had  been  soiled  by  the  hands  of  a 
traitor,  and  associated  with  blood  •  guiltiness  of 
a  kind  that  they  had  no  desire  to  sliare.  They 
would  neither  accept  it  for  themselves,  when  Judas 
offered  to  restore  it,  nor,  when  flung  down  in  the 
sanctuary,  did  they  regard  it  as  fit  for  the  holy 
uses  of  tne  Temple.  An  appropriate  use  was  found 
for  it  in  the  purchase  of  ground  outside  the  walls 
for  the  burial  of  strangers  to  Jerusalem.  (For  the 
story  of  Judas*  end,  and  the  divergent  account  in 
Ac  !"•  *^  see  Akeldama,  Judas  Iscariot). 

The  reasoning  of  the  Temple  priests  here  has 
been  usually  condemned  as  a  piece  of  pious  liypoc- 
risy,  implying  a  display  of  honourable  diffidence 
that  stanas  in  suspicious  contrast  with  their 
previous  dealings  witli  the  traitor.  If  the  money 
was  soiled,  who  was  responsible,  if  not  those  who 
had  taken  it  (perhaps  airectly  from  the  Temple- 
treasury)  and  sent  it  on  its  dastardly  mission? 
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Why  should  thev,  who  had  paid  the  price  of  blood, 
scruple  about  taking  it  back  ?  '  If  it  was  sinful  to 
put  Dack  the  price  of  blood  in  the  sacred  treasury, 
how  was  it  any  more  permissible  to  take  it  out  ? ' 
(Calvin,  NT  Com,).  This  is  rather  a  one-sided 
judgment.  It  is  true,  their  manifestation  of 
scrupulous  feeling  was  somewhat  belated :  it  would 
have  become  them  better  to  have  no  dealings 
whatever  with  Judas.  But  we  may  still  give  them 
the  credit  for  the  wish  to  be  as  tittle  as  possible 
involved  in  the  crime  of  treachery.  In  point  of 
fact,  people  'will  make  use  of  a  traitor  wno  have 
no  love  for  traitors.  In  this  case  the  compact 
made  with  Judas  was  very  much  more  dishonour- 
able on  his  side  than  on  theirs ;  for  they  were 
sworn  enemies  of  Christ,  he  a  professed  friend. 
The  priests  might  believe  the  money  was  well 
spent  on  their  part,  though  ill  gotten  on  his.  The 
curse  of  treachery  was  now  associated  with  it,  and 
would  help  to  intensify  their  loathing  when  they 
spoke  of  it  as  the  price  of  blood.  It  was  unhallowed 
gain ;  and  they  could  use  it  only  for  some  purpose 
less  sacred  than  those  connected  with  the  Temple, 
and  in  which  they  themselves  had  no  profit.  We 
may  compare  witn  this  scruple  of  the  priests  the 
similar  feeling  manifested  by  David  in  a  contrasted 
case  (2  S  23**'").  When  the  three  mighty  men  at 
the  risk  of  their  lives  brought  the  king  a  draught 
of  water  from  the  well  of  Bethlehem,  ne  scrupled 
to  drink  it,  because  it  was  so  closely  associated 
with  the  blood  of  the  men  who  had  risked  their 
lives  to  procure  it.  It  had  been  procured  at  the 
price  of  blood,  and  he  could  not  use  it  in  the 
common  way.  It  was  hallowed  by  the  sacrifice 
associated  with  it,  just  as  the  blood-money  in 
Judas'  hands  was  tainted  and  defiled  by  a  betrayal 
equivalent  to  murder. 

Literature.— See  under  Judas  Ibcariot,  but  Mp.  Ker,  Serm. 

i.  2»3.  J.  Dick  Fleming. 

PRIDE. — The  condemnation  of  pride  has  always 
been  very  pronounced  in  Christian  thought.  It  is 
one  of  the  faults  most  distinctly  incompatible  with 
the  ethics  of  the  NT.  Certam  other  systems  of 
reli^on  have  not  so  strenuously  combated  this 
feelmg.  In  fact,  some  may  not  unreasonably  be 
regarded  as  having  contributed  to  its  indulgence. 
An  elementary  attribute  in  the  Christian  conception 
of  character  is  humility. 

1.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  word  for  *  pride ' 
{vv€pri<pavla)  occurs  only  once  in  the  recorded  con- 
versations of  our  Lord,  and  the  adj.  '  proud ' 
{uTrcpifl(f>avos)  only  once  in  the  Gospels  (Lk  1^^). 
In  Mk  T^  pride  is  classed  as  one  of  the  things 
which  delile  a  man.  It  is  in  the  positive  pre- 
cepts and  general  example  and  teaching  of  the 
Master  that  we  find  the  principles  which  have 
made  pride  so  repugnant  to  the  Cliristian  con- 
sciousness. Chief  of  all  these  forces  is  the  example 
of  our  Lord's  own  life.  The  Incarnation  was  itself 
the  most  transcendent  exhibition  of  humility.  In 
it  men  saw  their  Lord  counting  it  not  a  prize  to  be 
on  an  eciuality  with  God,  emptying  Himself,  and 
taking  tlie  form  of  a  servant.  In  the  essential 
abasement  of  this  earthly  life  He  humbled  Himself 
to  the  particular  extremes  of  endurance  of  per- 
sonal ill-treatment  and  obedience  even  unto  death. 
Henceforth  lowliness  of  station  and  self -forgetting 
passivity  were  consecrated  by  the  Divine  example. 
In  the  same  degree  the  possessors  of  power  and 
place  were  taught  the  limitations  ana  responsi- 
bilities of  their  position,  and  sIioa^ti  the  insensate 
evil  of  scornfully  regarding  men  of  inferior  circum- 
stances. 

2.  Before  the  Birth  of  Christ  this  characteristic 
of  His  mission  was  heralded  in  Mary's  song.  She 
who  described  herself  as  a  handmaiden  of  low 
estate  could  rejoice  that  in  the  coming  Kingdom  the 


proud  would  be  scattered  in,  or  by  (Lk  P*  RVm), 
the  disposition  of  their  hearts.  Frinces  would  be 
brought  down,  and  rich  men  sent  empty  away. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  of  low  degree  would  oe 
exalted,  and  the  hungry  abundantly  satisfied.  The 
Magnificat  proclaimed  the  truths  that  whilst  poverty 
and  obscurity  are  not  bars  to  acceptance  with  God, 
there  are  evils  peculiarly  belongmg  to  high  rank 
which  utterly  disqualify. 

8.  The  Temptation  (Mt  41-"  ||  Lk  4^-")  was  largely 
an  attempt  to  work  on  feelings  of  pride  in  the  mind 
of  Jesus.  He  was  urged  to  prove  His  superiority 
to  the  conditions  of  ordinary  humanity  by  a  self- 
glorifying  triumph  over  the  laws  of  nature.  The 
Tempter  strove  to  make  Him  do  so  either  (1)  by 
providing  for  His  special  physical  needs,  or  (2)  by 
a  public  display  of  His  mignt.  In  the  offer  (3)  of 
universal  sovereignty,  the  lures  of  authority  and 
glory  were  especially  emphasized. 

4.  In  His  definite  teacliing  our  Lord  laid  especial 
stress  on  the  virtues  of  humility  and  lowliness  of 
mind  as  fundamental  requisites  in  His  loyal  fol- 
lowers. The  Beatitude  of  the  meek  struck  the 
dominant  keynote  in  this  respect.  Men  were 
invited  to  learn  of  Him,  for  He  was  meek  and 
lowly  in  heart  (Mt  11^).  His  disciples  could  apply 
to  Him  the  prophetic  description  that  He  was 
meek  (Mt  2P).  More  than  once  He  seems  to  have 
uttered  the  apothegm,  'Whosoever  shall  exalt  him- 
self shall  be  numbled,  and  whosoever  shall  humble 
hunself  shall  be  exalted'  (Mt  23^2,  Lk  14"  18"). 
Various  specific  forms  of  pride  were  rebuked  and 
cautioned  against. 

(1)  Several  times  our  Lord  severely  censured 
exhibitions  of  spiritual  pride.  This  vice  called 
forth  peculiar  indignation  and  detestation  in  Him. 
The  religious  ostentation  of  the  Pharisees  was 
unsparingly  reprobated.  The  types  are  eternally 
stigmatized  who  can  thank  God  they  are  not  as 
others  are,  who  from  the  heights  of  their  own  com- 
placency can  look  down  on  the  supposed  inferior 
spirituality  of  their  fellows  (Lk  18^) ;  who  parade 
in  public  places  their  devotions  (Mt  6^) ;  who  do 
all  their  works  to  be  seen  of  men,  and  obtrude 
their  religious  symbols  (Mt  23^*) ;  who  for  a  pre- 
tence make  long  prayers  (Lk  20*^).  This  species  of 
religious  self-satisfaction,  of  spurious  spirituality, 
elicited  the  scathing  invective  of  Christ  in  an  alto- 
gether unparalleled  degree.  He  declared  that  the 
publicans  and  harlots  went  into  the  Kingdom  of 
God  before  such  proud  professors  (Mt  2P^). 

(2)  The  strictures  our  Lord  passed  on  the  raci<il 
pride  of  the  Jews  drew  against  Him  their  fiercest 
anger.  He  showed  how  vain  were  their  boasted 
privileges  when  He  proclaimed  that  many  should 
DC  admitted  to  the  Kingdom  from  all  quarters  of 
the  earth,  but  the  children  of  the  Kingdom  rejected 
(Mt8^2).  He  tried  to  make  them  realize  from  their 
own  Scriptures  the  futility  of  their  reliance  on 
descent,  by  referring  to  the  favour  shown  Naaman 
the  Syrian  and  the  widow  of  Zarephath  (Lk  4^'''-)- 
The  parables  of  the  Labourers  in  tiie  Vineyard  (Mt 
20^"^)  and  of  the  Householder's  rebellious  servants 
(2issff.)  ^vere  plainly  intended  to  make  His  hearers 
see  how  little  worth  was  in  their  lofty  pretensions 
as  the  children  of  Abraham — the  chosen  peoi)le. 

(3)  Intellectual  haughtiness  was  also  decidedly 
condemned  by  Christ.  The  inclination  that  springs 
from  the  consciousness  of  ability  or  learning  to 
scornfully  depreciate  those  of  more  meagre  mental 
equipment,  is  one  of  the  most  insidious  forms  of 
pride.  To  it  certain  natures  fall  victims  who 
would  consider  family  ])retensions  or  religious 
assumptions  of  superiority  \'ulgar  and  discredit- 
able. Many  who  would  loathe  the  conmionly 
recognized  vaingloriousness  of  the  Pharisees  are 
dangerously  near  sharing  in  the  mental  arrogance 
which  prompted  the  latter  to  sneer,  '  This  multi- 
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tude  which  knoweth  not  the  law  are  accursed' 

(Jn  7«). 

The  .tendency  to  indulge  in  lofty  contempt  from  the  *  intel- 
lectual throne^  is  strikingly  portrayed  in  Tennyson's  Palace  0/ 
Art— 

*  O  God-like  isolation  which  art  mine, 
I  can  but  count  thee  perfect  fS^^ttu 
What  time  I  watch  the  darkemng  droves  of  swine 
That  rang^e  on  yonder  plain.' 

All  such  disdainfulness  for  the  simple  and  un- 
learned was  impressively  forbidden  by  Christ's 
warning,  *  See  that  ye  aespise  not  one  of  these 
little  ones  *  (Mt  18*^ ;  cf.  a  striking  sermon  by  Bp. 
Boyd  Carpenter  on  '  The  Dangers  of  Contempt  ). 
Again,  our  Lord  bore  witness  to  the  supreme  im- 
portance of  simplicity  and  innocence,  as  opposed  to 
superciliousness  and  pride,  when  He  said  of  the 
little  children,  '  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven ' 
(Lk  18^'),  and  added  that  the  only  attitude  which 

fualified  for  admission  was  that  of  a  little  child, 
t  is  noteworthy  that  the  same  dispositions  of 
receptivity  and  aosence  of  hard  preconceptions  are 
insisted  on  by  scientists  as  prime  requisites  for  the 
student  of  the  kingdom  of  nature. 

(4)  The  pride  that  comes  from  the  enjoyment  of 
high  official  or  social  rank  was  discountenanced  in 
one  of  the  most  surprising  actions  of  our  Lord  s 
earthly  life — the  episode  of  the  Feet -washing 
(Jn  13).  It  was  a  vivid,  unforgetable  lesson  in  tlie 
duty  of  self-abasing  service.  I^o  one  who  then  was 
present  was  likely  to  fall  into  the  sin  of  presuming 
on  privileees  of  position,  or  treating  8utx>rdinates 
with  selhsii,  slighting  inconsiderateness.  The  im- 
agination of  succeeding  generations  has  been  in- 
tensely impressed  by  the  spectacle  of  the  Son  of 
God  washing  the  travel-stamed  feet  of  His  poor 
followers.  The  pride  that  jealously  exacts  sub- 
servience could  not  be  more  effectually  proscribed. 
The  homily  a^inst  those  whose  self-importance 
made  them  claim  the  place  of  honour  at  entertain- 
ments (Lk  14^^')  is  directed  against  the  same 
grandiose  assumptions.  This  social  arrogance  of 
the  Pharisees  was  one  of  the  points  in  our  Lord's 
indictment  of  them.  They  loved  the  chief  place 
at  feasts,  and  the  chief  seats  in  the  synagogues, 
and  to  be  called  Rabbi  (Mt  23**).  Any  tendency 
among  His  disciples  to  assume  lordship  was 
strictly,  tenderly  suppressed.  Once  He  called  them 
toother  when  such  claims  were  mooted,  and 
pointed  out  to  them  how  among  the  outside 
Uentiles  there  were  those  who  lorded  it  and  exer- 
cised authority.  In  contrast  to  that  should  be 
their  practice.  Whoever  of  them  was  ambitious 
of  greatness  and  supremac)r  could  attain  it  only 
along  the  lines  of  submissive  service  (Mt  2(P'-). 
They  had  Him  as  an  example,  who  came  not  to 
receive  service,  but  to  minister  to  the  needs  of 
others,  even  to  the  iwint  of  giving  up  His  life  for 
them  (v.").  They  were  not  to  arrogate  to  them- 
selves titles  implying  mastership  (23**  ^®).  The 
question  of  leadership  among  them  was  met  by 
Christ  taking  a  little  child  and  placing  it  *  beside 
himself '  (xap  iavrtf)^  and  saying  tliat  the  reception 
of  a  little  child  meant  the  reception  of  Himself  and 
of  His  Father  who  sent  Him  (Lk  ^^').  In  the 
light  of  how  so  stupendous  a  glory  was  to  be  won, 
their  own  shortsighted  strivings  after  precedence 
stood  exposed.  All  such  grasping  at  power  and 
place  was  a  contradiction  of  the  true  conception  of 
nonour.  It  was  he  who  humbled  himself  as  a  little 
child  that  was  greatest  (Mt  18*). 

5.  The  essential  vice  of  pride  was  glanced  at  in 
one  of  these  conversations  when  the  Master  said, 
*  All  ye  are  brethren '  (Mt  23^).  Pride  is  an  injury 
to  the  bond  of  brotherhood  ;  it  is  disloyalty  in  the 
Christian  household  ;  it  is  a  breach  of  fellowship. 
The  selfish  despising  of  our  fellow-creatures  is  a 
contradiction  of  the  Taw  of  love.  It  cannot  coexist 
with  a  true-hearted  affection  for  all  men.    Pride  is 


self-centred,  and  plumes  itself  on  the  gap  between 
ourselves  and  those  beneath  us.  It  revels  in  the 
feeling  of  superiority.  Nothing  could  be  more 
opposed  than  this  to  the  self-sacnticing  love  which 
is  bent  on  raising  and  helping.  Pride  also  betrays 
a  lack  of  perception  as  to  our  own  true  position 
before  God.  It  reveals  an  undue  magnifying  of 
relative  differences. 

6.  The  word  *  pride  *  is  often  used  in  another  and 
a  harmless  sense  which  may  imply  no  more  than  a 
fit  appreciation  of  benefits,  a  lofty  sense  of  honour, 
a  dignified  aloofness  that  will  not  stoop  to  what  is 
mean  or  defiling.  In  this  better  sense  Milton  can 
speak  of  'modest  pride,'  and  Moore  deplore  the 
loss  of  the  *  pride  of  former  days.'  The  distinction 
is  clear  between  this  pardonable  and  highly  useful 
feeling — a  feeling  which  may  be  accompanied  with 
real  humility — and  a  haughtiness  of  spirit,  a  con- 
temptuous looking  down  on  others,  a  selfish  glorying 
in  one's  own  superiority.  See  also  Humility, 
Meekness. 

LiTEiUTURB.— Aristotle,  Hie.  Eth.  W,  S ;  Kant,  Met.  of  Eth. 
(Clark's  ed.;,  241 ;  Liddon,  Univ.  Serm.  iL  203.  BLU,  491 ;  Medd, 
The  One  Mediator,  416 ;  Alford,  Quebec  Chapel  Serm.  ii.  15 ; 
Stalker,  Setxn  Deadly  Sine,  1 :  Wickham  in  (htford  Univ.  Serm. 
(ed.  BebbX  332;  Bunyan,  Pila.  Prog.,  Pt.  il.  •The  Valley  of 
Humiliation ' ;  Longfellow's  '  King  Robert  of  Sicily ' ;  Bp.  Magee, 
The  Gotpel  and  the  Age  (* KnowlMJge  without  Love'). 

W.  S.  Kerr. 

PRIEST.— 1.  The  Jewish  priests.— The  few  pass- 
ages in  the  Gospels  where  the  word  *  priest  *  (lep€{n) 
occurs  appl^  solely  to  the  Jewish  priesthood,  hut 
of  its  position  and  functions  very  little  is  re- 
corded either  in  the  Gospels  or  generally  in  the 
NT.  The  Gr.  Upe^n  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Heb. 
jn^.  The  Jewish  priesthood  is  brought  before  us  in 
the  Gospels  in  the  following  connexions : — (1)  The 
work  of  Zacharias  (Lk  I*"*),  where  we  read  of  the 
priestly  courses  with  the  duties  assigned  to  them 
oy  lot.  The  priesthood  was  divided  into  twenty- 
four  courses  {i^fteplai)^  and  each  course  was  on  duty 
twice  during  the  year  (Plummer,  in  loc.),  (2)  The 
priests  and  Levites  who  interviewed  John  the 
Baptist  (Jn  1").  (3)  The  lepers  cleansed  by  our 
Lord  were  to  show  themselves  to  the  priest  (Mt  8*, 
Mk  1**,  Lk  5"  17")  in  proof  of  their  healing  and  of 
the  obedience  of  Jesus  to  the  Law  (Plummer,  in  loc. ). 
(4)  The  reference  to  the  shewbread  as  eaten  by 
the  priests  only  (Mk  2*).  (5)  The  priest  who  passed 
by  tne  wounded  traveller  (Lk  10*^).  The  Gospels 
are  much  more  concerned  with  'chief  (or  high) 
priests'  (dpx^epeTs)  than  with  priests,  the  former 
word  being  frequently  found  in  all  four  Gospels. 
See  artt.  Chief  Priests  and  High  Priest. 

2.  Priesthood  of  Christ.— (1)  The  general  position 
of  Chris fs  priesthood  in  the  NT. — The  JEnglish 
word  *  priest '  represents  two  different  Heb.  and  Gr. 
words.  It  is  used  to  translate  iepevs  and  |n^  (Lat. 
sacerdos).  It  is  also  the  contraction  of  presbyter 
(*prester,'  *prest,'  'priest*),  which  is  the  trans- 
literation of  TpeaB&repos  and  LXX  rendering  of  jp| 
(elder).  But  tne  NT  idea  of  the  priesthood  01  Christ 
is  associated  solely  with  the  fonuer  of  these  words. 
Christ  is  called  a  priest,  or  high  priest,  in  the 
sense  of  a  sacriticing  priest  {Upevt,  dpxiepe^s).  This 
application  of  the  term  to  our  Lord  is  found  only 
in  Hebrews,  though  the  priestly  functions  con- 
nected with  sacrifice  and  intercession  are,  of  course, 
found  frequently  in  the  NT  (Mt  202»,  Jn  1»  14«, 
Ko  8«  Eph  2«  1  P  l^'^  3",  Rev  1»-  ").  It  should, 
however,  be  carefully  observed  that  it  is  only  in 
Hebrews  that  these  functions  are  connected  >\ith 
our  Lord  as  priest.  Elsewhere  they  simply  fonu 
part  of  His  general  work  as  Redeemer. 

(2)  The  specific  purpose  of  Christ's  priesthood  in 
Hehre%Ds.—-it  is  important  to  inquire  why,  and 
under  what  circumstances,  the  priesthood  of  Christ 
is  brought  forward  in  Hebrews.  The  situation 
there  described  is  one  in  which  the  Hebrew  Chris- 
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tians  were  in  danger  of  spiritoal  degeneration  (5^), 
backsliding  and  apostasy  (6*  10").  The  Epistle  was 
written  to  prevent  this,  and  the  means  of  accom- 
plishing it  was  personal  experience  of  the  priesthood 
of  Christ.  In  some  way,  therefore,  Christ's  priest- 
hood is  associated  with  spiritual  steadfastness, 
progress,  assurance.  In  the  full  understanding 
and  acceptance  of  this  truth  will  be  found  the 
secret  of  growth  and  maturity  of  experience.  It 
is  evident  that  these  Hebrews  knew  Jesus  as 
Saviour,  and  had  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the 
truths  of  redemption  (6^),  but  they  did  not  realize 
what  it  meant  to  have  Him  as  priest.  The  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  may  be  seen  by  a  considera- 
tion of  the  time  and  circumstances  under  which 
priesthood  appeared  in  connexion  with  Israel. 
Apart  from  foreign  priesthoods  like  those  of  Egypt 
and  Midian  (Gn  47,  Ex  3),  the  first  mention  of 
priesthood  in  Israel  is  at  Sinai.  There  was  no 
priesthood  in  Egypt,  only  redemption.  There  was 
none  at  the  Red.  Sea,  where  deliverance  was  the 
one  thin^  needful.  At  Sinai  they  were  to  realize 
for  the  hrst  time  their  true  relation  to  God  and 
God's  relation  to  them  as  dwelling  among  them  (Ex 
19*^  25*"').  The  priesthood  was  appointed  to  pro- 
vide the  means  of  access  to  God  ana  prevent  fear  in 
approaching  Him.  The  essence  of  priesthood,  there- 
fore, is  access  to  God  based  on  an  already  existing 
redemption.  The  Hebrew  Christians  knew  Christ 
as  Redeemer;  they  were  now  to  be  taught  the 
possibility,  power,  and  joy  of  constant  free  access  to 
God  in  Him,  and  in  this,  the  removal  of  all  fear  and 
dissatisfaction.  Any  sense  of  unworthiness  would 
be  met  by  His  worthiness,  all  fear  removed  by  His 
nearness  to  them  and  to  God  as  at  once  Sion  of 
Man  and  Divine  High  Priest.  There  is  thus  a 
whole  world  of  difference  between  knowing  Christ 
as  Saviour  and  as  Priest.  The  former  may  involve 
only  spiritual  childhood,  the  latter  must  necessarily 
include  spiritual  maturity  (He  5^'^*").  This  is  one 
of  the  great  distinctions  between  the  teaching  of 
Romans  and  of  Hebrews.  The  former  is  concerned 
with  redemption  which  makes  access  possible  (Ro 
5'),  the  latter  with  access  which  is  made  possible  by 
redemption.  This  practical  purpose  of  Hebrews  in 
close  connexion  with  spiritual  growth  and  maturity 
should  ever  be  kept  in  mind.  Herein  lies  the 
present  and  permanent  value  of  the  Epistle  in 
Christian  life  and  service,  with  its  constant  emphasis 
on  *  Drt  w  near '  (10»),  *  Draw  not  back '  (10»),  *  Let 
us  go  on '  (6^). 

(3)  The  essential  meaning  of  ]^riesthood, — In  order 
to  obtain  a  true  idea  of  the  priesthood  of  Christ,  it 
is  necessary  to  inquire  what  were  the  essential 
characteristics  of  priesthood.  What  were  the 
functions  which  the  priest  performed  as  priest, 
those  of  which  he  haa  the  monopoly,  and  which 
no  one  else  could  perform  under  any  circumstances  ? 
The  best  definition  is  in  He  5^,  \«'here  we  are  told 
that  the  priest  was  '  ap^inted  for  men  in  things 
pertaining  to  God,'  that  is,  he  represented  man  to 
txod.  What  was  included  in  this  representation 
we  shall  see  later,  but  meanwhile  it  should  be 
clearly  observed  that  priesthood  meant  the  repre- 
sentation of  man  to  God,  and  was  the  exact  opposite 
and  counterpart  of  the  work  of  the  prophet,  which 
was  to  represent  €k>d  to  man.  The  priest  went 
from  man  to  God,  the  prophet  went  from  God  to 
man.  The  two  ideas  are  seen  in  He  3S  where  Christ 
is  called  *  Apostle  and  High  Priest' — *  Apostle' 
because  sent  from  God  to  man,  *  High  Priest '  be- 
cause going  from  man  to  God.  In  this  twofold 
capacity  lies  His  perfect  mediation.  If  the  priest 
dia  other  duties,  such  as  t-eaching,  receiving  tithes, 
and  blessing  the  people,  these  were  superadded 
functions  and  not  inherent  in  the  priesthood. 
The  Levites  could  teach  and  the  kings  could  bless, 
but  by  no  possibility  could  either  do  the  essential 


duties  of  the  priesthood  in  representing  man  to 
God.  This  specific  idea  is  clearly  taught  as  the 
essence  of  priesthood  both  in  OT  and  NT,  where 
the  Godward  aspect  of  priesthood  is  always  stated 
and  emphasized  (Ex  28\  Nu  16«  2  Ch  26"»,  Ezk  44>*, 
jle  ^  7»  gM^^  ^his  essential  idea  of  priesthood  as 
representative  of  man  to  God  carries  with  it  the 
right  of  access  to  and  of  abiding  in  the  presence  of 
God.  In  primitive  days,  families  were  represented 
by  the  patriarch  or  hcKad  of  a  clan ;  but  as  the 
sense  of  sin  grew  and  deepened,  and  as  the  Divine 
purpose  of  redemption  was  gradually  unfolded,  it 
became  necessarv  to  have  men  entirely  separated 
for  this  office.  Priesthood  was  thus  the  admission 
at  once  of  the  sinfulness  of  the  race,  of  the  holiness 
of  God,  and  of  the  need  of  conditions  of  approach  to 
€k>d.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  should 
define  and  keep  clear  these  essential  characteristics 
of  the  priesthood.  They  can  be  summed  up  in  the 
general  ideas  of  (a)  drawing  near  to  God  by  means 
of  an  offering,  {h)  dwelling  near  to  God  for  the 
purpose  of  intercession  (Ezk  4A^\  Lv  16'^  Ex  28"^ 
W\  Lk  !••  i»). 

(4)  The  special  order  of  Christ* s  priesthood, — ^The 
unique  feature  of  the  mscussion  in  Hebrews  is  the 
association  of  Christ's  priesthood  with  that  of 
Melohlsedek.  Three  times  in  Scripture  Melchi- 
zedek  is  mentioned,  and  each  time  the  reference  is 
important,  (a)  In  Gn  14  he  appears  in  history  in 
connexion  with  Abraham.  He  is  termed  'priest 
of  God  Most  High.'  (b)  Then  in  Ps  110  he  U 
mentioned  again  in  a  Psalm  usually  regarded  as 
Messianic,  and  as  such  applied  to  Himself  by  our 
Lord  (Mt  22**,  Mk  12^^,  Lk  20«).  The  underlying 
thought  in  the  Psalm  is  of  a  priesthood  other  than 
that  of  Aaron,  and  suggests  a  consciousness,  how- 
ever dim,  on  the  part  of  spiritually-minded  Je%v8, 
of  something  beyond  and  superior  to  the  Aaronic 
priesthood.  The  bare  mention  of  another  priest- 
hood at  all  is  significant  and  striking,  (c)  He 
appears  in  Hebrews  as  a  type  of  Christ.  The 
record  of  Gn  14  is  taken  as  it  stands  and  used  to 
symbolize  and  typify  some  of  the  elements  of  the 

Sriesthood  of  Christ,  (a)  The  position  of  Melchize- 
ek  as  king  indicates  the  royalty  of  Christ's  priest- 
hood. (P)  The  meaning  of  the  name '  Melchizedek ' 
is  used  to  suggest  the  thought  of  righteousness, 
(7)  The  meaning  of  the  title  'king  of  Salem' 
suggests  the  idea  of  peace.  The  order  and  con- 
nexion of  righteousness  and  peace  are  noted  in 
Hebrews.  First  comes  righteousness  as  the  basis 
of  relation  to  God,  and  then  peace  as  the  outcome 
of  righteousness.  Righteousness  without  peace 
vindicates  the  Law  and  punishes  sin,  peace  without 
righteousness  ignores  the  Law  and  condones  sin. 
Righteousness  and  peace  when  combined  honour 
the  Law  while  pardoning  sin.  (5)  The  absence  in 
the  record  of  Gn  14  of  any  earthly  connexions  of 
ancestry  and  posterity  is  used  m  Hebrews  to 
symbolize  the  perpetuity  of  Christ's  priesthood, 
what  was  true  of  the  record  about  Melchizedek  is 
present  in  actual  fact  in  Christ.     One  point  of 

g'eat  importance  not  to  be  overlooked  is  that  in 
n  14  no  priestly  functions  are  attributed  to  Mel- 
chizedek. The  gift  of  bread  and  wine  to  Abraham 
had,  of  course,  nothing  essentially  priestly  in  it. 
In  the  record  he  is  just  called  *■  priest  of  God  Most 
High,'  without  any  characteristic  priestly  acts  being 
stated.  This  exactly  corresponds  to  the  use  made 
of  the  Melchizedek  priesthood  in  Hebrews,  which 
does  not  treat  of  any  priestly  acts  or  functions,  but 
of  the  order  of  the  priesthood.  The  fundamental 
thought  of  the  Melchizedek  priesthood  in  Hebrews 
refers  to  the  person  of  the  priest,  not  to  his  acts. 
The  functions,  or  acts,  are  considered  in  con- 
nexion and  contrast  with  the  functions  of  the 
Aaronic  priesthood.  It  is  the  priestly  person  rather 
than  the  priestly  work  that  is  emphasized  in  the 
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Melcliizedek  priesthood.  He  was  a  royal  person 
(which  Aaron  was  not) ;  an  abiding  person  (which 
Aaron  was  not) ;  a  unique  person  (which  Aaron  was 
not).  It  is  the  personal  saperiority  in  these  respects 
over  the  priesthood  of  Aaron  that  is  dwelt  upon 
in  connexion  with  Melchizedek.  There  is,  of  course, 
no  comparison  drawn  between  Melchizedek  and 
Christ,  out  use  is  made  of  Melchizedek  to  sym- 
bolize the  personal  sui>eriority  of  Christ's  priesthood 
over  all  others — a  priesthood  that  is  older,  wider, 
more  lasting  than  that  of  Aaron. 

(5)  The particularfunctions  of  Christ^s priesthood, 
— It  is  in  connexion  with  the  Aaronic  priesthood 
that  the  work  of  Christ's  priesthood  is  considered. 
A  contrast  is  made,  as  is  shown  by  the  recurring 
key  word  'better'  (7^  8*  et  al.).  (5ur  Lord  never 
was  a  priest  of  the  Aaronic  line  (7*** "  8*),  but  it 
was  necessary  to  use  the  illustration  of  the  Aaronic 
priesthood  to  denote  Christ's  priestly  functions, 
because  no  characteristic  priestly  functions  are  re- 
corded of  Melchizedek.  A  series  of  comparisons 
between  Aaron's  and  Christ's  priesthood  needs 
careful  attention  :  (a)  first  generally  in  2^^-  ^  with 
reference  to  personal  qualihcation ;  {b)  then  after 
bare  mention  in  3*,  more  fully  in  4**"**.  (c)  But  it 
is  in  5^'"^  that  we  have  the  first  definite  comparison. 
In  vv.^~*  the  requirements  of  the  Aaronic  priest- 
hood are  stated  in  regard  to  (a)  office  (v.^),  {6) 
character  (vv.** '),  (7)  Divine  appointment  (vv.**  *). 
In  vv.*"^^  we  have  the  fulfilment  of  these  require- 
ments in  Christ  stated  in  the  reverse  order:  (a) 
Divine  appointment  (w.*-  •),  (/3)  character  (vv.''-  % 
(7)  office  (vv.*  '•).  (rf)  Then  in  ch.  7  we  have  the 
comparison  and  contrast  between  Melchizedek  and 
Aaron,  with  the  superiority  of  the  former,  on  three 
grounds :  (a)  Aaron  was  not  royal,  (/3)  Aaron  did 
not  abide,  by  reason  of  death,  (7)  Aaron  had  many 
successors.  The  superiority  of  the  person  gives 
superiority  to  the  functions,  (e)  Then  in  chs.  S-10 
the  superiority  of  the  work  of  C^hrist  is  compared 
with  that  of  Ajaron  under  three  aspects :  (a)  a  better 
covenant  (ch.  8),  because  spiritual,  not  temporal ; 
(/9)  a  better  sanctuary  (ch.  9),  because  heavenly, 
not  earthly ;  (7)  a  better  sacrifice  (ch.  10),  because 
real,  not  symbolical.  In  the  course  of  this  entire 
discussion  several  elements  of  superiority  emerge. 
A  superior  order  (7*""),  a  superior  tribe  (v."),  a 
superior  calling  (v."),  a  superior  tenure  (vv.®-"), 
a  superior  character  (v.*^),  a  superior  sanctuary  and 
a  superior  covenant  (ch.  9),  a  superior  sacrifice  (ch. 
10).  After  ch.  10  there  is  nothmg  priestly  in  the 
terms  used,  though  ch.  13  refers  to  functions  con- 
nected with  the  priesthood.  The  functions  of 
priesthood  may  thus  be  summed  up  as  (a)  access 
to  Grod  for  man,  (b)  offering  to  God  for  man,  (c) 
intercession  with  (jrod  for  man  ;  and  the  superiority 
of  our  Lord's  priesthood  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing particulars:  (1)  It  is  royal  in  character,  (2) 
heavenly  in  Sphere,  (3)  spiritual  in  nature,  (4)  con- 
tinuous in  efficacy,  (5)  perpetual  in  duration,  (6) 
universal  in  scope,  (7)  effectual  in  results. 

At  this  point  there  are  three  questions  that  call 
for  attention,  (a)  There  is  no  real  distinction  be- 
tween *  Priest'  and  *  High  Priest.'  Christ  is  both 
(5«-  '•  6»  7*-  »•  "•  "• ").  TTie  difference  is  one  of  rank 
only,  the  High  Priesthood  being,  as  it  were,  a 
specialized  form.  The  term  *high  priest'  occurs 
only  nine  times  in  the  OT,  of  which  but  two  are 
in  the  Pentateuch,  and  it  is  curious  that  the  term 
is  never  once  applied  to  Aaron.  This  clearly  shows 
that  there  is  no  real  distinction  between  the  two 
offices,  for  if  there  had  been  an  essential  difference 
from  the  first,  Aaron  would  have  been  called  '  high 
priest.*  Christ  is  never  termed  *High  Priest'  m 
connexion  with  Melchizedek,  but  only  when  Aaron 
is  under  consideration.  As,  however,  the  distinc- 
tion was  current  in  NT  times,  it  was  necessary  to 
show  that  Christ  fulfilled  both  offices. 
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{b)  Hebrews  dwells  very  carefully  on  Christ's 
offering  as  connected  with  His  death  on  the  cross, 
and  also  on  His  entrance  into  heaven  as  connected 
with  His  Ascension.  The  absence  of  reference  to 
the  Resurrection  (except  in  13^)  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  there  was  no  place  for  this  event 
in  the  type.  Attention  is  therefore  called  to  the 
two  parts  of  the  one  priestly  function  of  offering 
which  was  connected  with  the  Dav  of  Atonement, 
the  sacrifice  of  the  animal  without  the  camp 
^1311.13^^  and  the  entrance  into  the  Holiest  witn 
the  blood  of  the  animal  sacrificed.  Stress  is 
laid  on  the  Ascension  because  that  is  regarded  as 
the  moment  of  our  High  Priest's  entrance  into 
heaven  on  our  behalf  (flF*  **).  It  is  the  close  as- 
sociation of  these  two  parts  that  explains  8'  *  It  is 
of  necessity  that  this  man  have  somewhat  also  to 
offer.'  The  view  that  this  verse  teaches  that 
Christ  is  now  continually  offering  Himself  to  God 
in  heaven  is  clearly  inconsistent  with  the  rest  of 
the  Epistle,  which  lays  such  stress  on  the  associa- 
tion 01  the  offering  with  Christ's  death,  and  which 
also  dwells  on  the  uniqueness  and  completeness  of 
the  offering  (^^dxo^,  7''^9^*-  *),  and  on  the  session  at 
God's  right  hand  (the  attitude  of  a  victor,  not  an 
offerer).  Further,  the  great  and  essential  char- 
acteristic of  the  New  Covenant  is  remission  of  sins 
(8®  10"'"),  and  this  was  possible  only  after  the 
offering  was  completed  (4**  9^*-**).  The  aorist  tense 
in  8'  seems  decisive  in  associating  the  offering 
with  the  death.  It  may  be  *  timeless '  (G.  Milligan, 
Theol,  of  the  Ep.  to  the  Hebreu?s),  but  at  least  it  is 
not  continuous  (Westcott,  in  loc,).  If  with  A.  B. 
Davidson  we  interpret  this  '  somewhat  to  offer '  of 
the  heavenly  sanctuary,  as  seems  only  natural, 
the  conditions  are  exactly  fulfilled  by  the  fact  and 
at  the  moment  of  ascension,  when  Christ  first 
appeared  before  God  for  us,  and  then  sat  down  at 
the  right  hand  of  God,  having  fulfilled  all  the 
requirements  of  the  work  of  offering  and  presenta- 
tion of  Himself  on  our  behalf.  Tne  ottering  in 
Hebrews  is  invariably  associated  with  sin,  not  with 
consecration ;  with  Clirist's  death,  not  with  His 
life ;  and  oflering  is  thereby  shown  to  be  the  char- 
acteristic work  of  a  priest.  To  regard  our  Lord  as 
now  offering,  or  representing,  or  re-presenting  Him- 
self in  heaven,  is  to  think  of  Him  in  tlie  attitude  of 
a  worshipper  instead  of  on  the  throne.  His  work 
of  offering  and  presentation  was  finished  before  He 
sat  down,  and  it  is  significant  that  what  tlie  author 
calls  the  'pith,'  or  'crowning-point'  {K€<pd\aiov)  of 
the  Epistle  (8^)  is  a  'high  pnest  who  is  set  down.' 
This  exactly  answers  to  tue  type  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement.  When  the  high  pnest  had  presented 
the  blood,  his  work  was  complete ;  and  if  we  could 
imagine  him  able  to  remain  there  in  the  presence 
of  God,  he  would  stay  on  the  basis  of  that  com- 
plete offering  and  not  as  continuing  to  offer  or 
present  anything.  Besides,  there  was  no  altar  in 
the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  there  could  therefore  be  no 
real  sacrificial  offering.  Christ  is  not  now  at  an 
altar  or  a  mercy -seat,  but  on  the  throne.  If  it  be 
said  that  intercession  is  an  insufficient  idea  of  His 
priestly  life  above,  it  may  be  answered  that  otler- 
mg  and  intercession  do  not  exhaust  His  heavenly 
life.  His  presence  there  on  our  behalf  as  our 
Representetive  includes  everything.  He  Himself 
is  (not  merely  His  death  was)  tlie  propitiation 
( 1  Jn  2*).  Does  it  not  betoken  a  lack  of  spiritual 
perception  to  demand  that  Christ  should  always  be 
doing  something?  Why  may  we  not  be  content 
with  the  thought  that  He  is  there,  and  that  in 
His  presence  above  is  the  secret  of  peace,  the 
assurance  of  access,  and  the  guarantee  of  perma- 
nent relation  with  Ood  ?  It  is  just  at  this  point 
that  one  essential  difference  between  type  and  anti- 
type is  noticed.  The  high  priest  went  into  the 
Holy  of  Holies  'with  blood  ;  but  when  Christ's 
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entrance  into  heaven  is  mentioned,  He  is  said  to  definitely  practical  purpose  of  the  truth  of  priest- 
have  gone  *  through  his  own  blood/  i.e.  His  access  hood  is  wnat  must  ever  be  kept  in  view.  It  is 
is  based  on  the  offering  on  Calvary  (9**).  It  seems  by  means  of  the  experience  of  Christ's  priesthood 
impossible,  therefore,  to  extend  the  idea  of  Christ's  that  Christians  come  out  of  spiritual  infancy  into 
offering  to  mean  *a  present  and  eternal  offering  to  spiritual  maturity  (6^  10^).  Nowhere  is  the  prac- 
€k>d  of  His  life  in  heaven '  ( W.  Milligan,  Ascenaum,  tical  character  more  clearly  seen  than  in  the  various 
p.  116).  Such  a  view  finds  no  warrant  in  the  statements  and  exhortations  which  have  to  do 
Epistle,  and  ever^hing  against  it  in  the  emphasis  with  the  daily  life  of  the  believer.  In  particular, 
laid  on  the  association  of  Christ's  offering  with  there  are  the  associated  phrases,  'we  have,'  and 
His  death  (7*^  9^^  ^*-  **■*  lO^**'**),  and  the  uniqueness  *  therefore  let  us.'  (a)  4"  Having  the  High  Priest, 
and  completeness  of  that  as  culminating  in  the  let  us  hold  fast.  (6)  4^'*  ^*  Having  a  sympathetic 
entrance  into  heaven.  The  death  of  Christ  meant  High  Priest,  let  us  come  boldly,  (c)  10*'  Having 
propitiation,  the  Ascension  emphasizes  access  based  boldness  of  access,  let  us  draw  near  with  faith  ; 
upon  this  propitiation  ( Westcott,  Hebrews ^  p.  230).  having  a  High  Priest,  let  us  hold  fast  our  hope, 

(c)  The  use  of  the  two  priesthoods,  Melchizedek's  let  us  consider  one  another  in  love.  Then  these 
and  Aaron's,  is  not  to  be  interpreted  of  two  aspects  three  exhortations  to  faith,  hope,  and  love  are 
of  priesthood, — one  on  earth  and  the  other  in  amplified  respectively  in  ch.  11  (faith),  ch.  12 
heaven  successively  realized  by  Christ, — for  this  (hope),  ch.  13  (love),  (rf)  12^  Receiving  a  king- 
would  be  quite  opposed  to  7"  8*.  It  means  that  dom,  let  us  have  grace,  (c)  13*** "  Jesus  suffered  ; 
there  is  one  priesthood,  of  which  Melchizedek  is  let  us  go  forth.  (/)  13^^  We  seek  a  city  to  come, 
used  for  the  person,  and  Aaron  for  the  work.  If  therefore  let  us  offer  the  sacrifice  of  praise.  The 
Christ's  deatn  is  associated  with  the  Aaronic  Epistle  thus  emphasizes  one  truth  above  all  others, 
priesthood  (against  8^),  then  the  entrance  into  Christianity  is  *  the  religion  of  free  access '  to  God 
neaven  must  also  be  associated  with  Aaron  (Bruce,  Hebrews ,  p.  171).  It  might  be  summed  up 
(against  6*  et  a/.),  which  would  leave  no  room  in  the  exhortations,  *Draw  nigh,'  'Hold  fast,' 
at  all  for  the  Melchizedek  priesthood.  It  is  im-  'Draw  not  back.'  It  is  characteristic  that  the 
possible  for  the  death  to  be  associated  with  one  word  for  believers  is  ol  Tpo(r€px6fi€voij  'those  who 
priesthood,  and  the  ascension  with  the  other.  The  come  right  up'  to  God,  and  its  corresponding  ex- 
order  or  nature  of  the  priesthood  according  to  hortation  is  TpoccpxiJIffuBa,  '  Let  us  come  right  up ' 
Melchizedek  gives  validity  and  perpetuity  to  the  to  God.  Christianity  is  the  better  hope  by  which 
acts  which  are  symbolized  in  the  Aaronic  priest-  we  '  draw  nigh '  to  God  {iyyl^€i»  t^  Bcip),  and  Christ 
hood.  is  the  surety  (^y7vos)  of  a  better  covenant,  that  is, 

{%)  The  personal  qtudifications  of  Christ  cts  Priest.  One  who  ensures  our  permanent  access  to  God 

— The  practical  and  spiritual  use  made  of  priest-  (Bruce,  Hebrews,  p.  275).     In  proportion  as  we 

hood  in  Hebrews  gives  special  point  to  the  emphasis  realize  this  privilege  of  nearness,  and  respond  to 

laid  on  the  personal  qualifications  of  our  Lord  as  these  exhortations  to  draw  near  and  keep  near,  we 

High  Priest.     These  are  dealt  with  mainly  from  shall  find  that  element  of  Tapprjala  which  is  one  of 

the  human  side  up  to  5',  and  thenceforward  from  the  essential  features  of  a  strong  Christian  life, 

the  Divine  side.    %oth  the  human  and  the  Divine  It  is  this  above  all  that  the  priesthood  of  Christ  is 

are  shown  to  be  necessary.    In  regard  to  the  human  intended  to  produce  and  perpetuate,  to  guarantee 

qualifications,  we  have :  (a)  His  manhood,  involving  and  guard.    This  truth  of  priesthood,  as  taught  in 

oneness  with  us  for  sympathy  and  help  (ch.  2) ;  Hebrews,  is  absolutely  essential  to  a  vigorous  life, 

{b)  His  perfect  sympathy  (4**'**) ;  (c)  His  perfect  a  mature  experience,  a  joyous  testimony,  and  an 

training    by  obedience    through   suffering   (5*"*®).  abounding  work. 

The    Divine    qualifications    are:   (a)   His  Divine  litbraturb.— Hastinjre*  DB    artt  'Priest  (in  NT)'  'Heb 

appointment  (S*^');   (b)  His  indissoluble  life  (7"),  revrs' ;  W.  mmgui,  A^nsion  and  Heavenly  PriesthJod  of  our 

involving  an  uninterrupted  tenure  of  office  as  con-  Lord ;  Davidson,  Hebrews,  Special   Note   on  '  Priesthood  of 

trasted  with  the  constant  deaths  in  the  Aaronic  Christ*;  Dimock,  Our  One  Priest  on  High,  ^nd  The  Christian 

priesthood ;  (0  His  inviolable  or  intnjnsmissible  2^;?^;  ^f?S^Si»S'S:S5«.?^^t  tCTI^]!: 

priesthood  (/*»),  mvolvmg  the  impossibility  of  sue-  hood  of  the  New  Covenant;  Hubert  Brooke,  The  Great  High 

cession   or   delegation    {dirapdBaTOP) ;    (d)    His   per-  Priest ;  H.  W.  Williams.  The  Priesthood  cf  Christ  (Fernley  Lect. 

petual  life  of  Wrcession   (7-) ; .  (e)  His  fitness  '^%jji,^^^^^t..''^^^^ 

through  character  (7»);  (/)  the  Divme  guarantee  trikl Priesthood (im);  A. 8. P&iie,  ^Bebrewa' in  CehlBibU; 

in  the  Divine  oath  of  appointment  (7^) ;  {g)  His  Bej-schlag,  IfT  Theol,  ii.  3i6. 

position  on  the  throne  (8») ;  (A)  His  perfect  offering  W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas. 

(9**-  ^  10").     These  Divine  and  human  qualifica-  PRINCE.— There  are  four  Gr.  words  occurring 

tions  of  priesthood  are  based  upon  His  Divine  in  the  Gospels  or  applied  to  Christ  in  the  NT  which 

Sonship  (ch.   1).     His  priesthood  inheres  in  His  either  in  A V  or  RV  are  rendered  *  prince.' 

Person  as  Son  of  (jod.     It  is  this  uniqueness  as  Son  1.  ^€/tt*»»',  Mt  2«.     Both  AV  and  RV  liere  give 

that  gives  Christ  His  qualifications  for  priesthood.  *  princes  '—the  only  occasion  of  ^e/xtiy  being  so 

(7)  The  spiritual  work  of  Christ  as  Priest.— The  rendered  in  NT.    Otherwise  it  is  almost  invariably 

various  aspects  of  His  priestly  work  are  shown  in  translated  *  covemor,'  and,  in  particular,  is  used  to 

Hebrews  as  follows  :  la)  His  propitiation  (2") ;  (6)  denote  tlie  Roman  governor  or  procurator.    So  of 


again  (9^).     These   are   the    elements   connected  which  the  quotation  is  taken.     The  Heb.  expres- 

with  His  priestlj  work,  though  there  are  others  sion   is  '57K?  'among  tlie  thousands  of  (LXa  ^v 

which  are  associated  with  His  more  general  and  x'^*<^<'^*'')-     Differently  ix)inted,  however,  tlie  word 

inclusive  work  as  Redeemer.     The  work  is  at  once  becomes  'pV^?  *  among  the  heads  of  tliousands  of,' 

perpetual    and    permanent.     He   offered    Himself  i.e.  the  chieftains  ;  and  this  apparently  is  the  sense 

through  an  eternal  spirit  (9") ;  He  has  made  an  assigned  to  it  in  the  quotation.     It  is  w^orth  noting 

eternal    covenant    (9**-  ") ;    He    is    the    cause    of  that  in  the  Gr.  there  is  a  close  correspondence 

eternal    salvation    (5*) ;  He   obtained   eternal   re-  between  the  *  princes '  {rryefidves)  of  v.**  and  the 

demption  (9"),  which  culminates  in  eternal  inherit-  *  governor'  (irYov/M€Pos)  of  v.***.     The  whole  verse, 

ance  (9^*).  however,  is  a  very  free  rendering  of  the  Heb.  (see 

(8)  The  practical  uses  of  Christ's  priesthood. — The  the  Comm. ;  and  cf.  Hastings'  DB  iv.  185*). 
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2.  StivdoTiii,  Lk  1".  Here  AV  has  '  the  mighty,' 
but  RV  *  princes.'  Elsewhere  in  NT  the  word  U 
(ised  only  m  Ac  8"  ot  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  (EV 
■of  great  anthoritj']  uid  in  1  Ti  fi'°  of  God 
<EV' Potentate'). 

S.  ipx''"-  Ii  I^tt  20"  A V  gives  'the  princes  of 
the  Gentiles,'  where  RV  htw  '  rulers.'  Similarly  in 
Rev  1°,  ax  applied  to  Jesns,  we  have  '  prince  [RV 
'  mleT ']  of  the  kings  of  the  eaitli ' — an  exprenaion 
that  was  probably  suggested  by  theLXX  rendering 
ot  Ph  88*  I88-"].  More  important  h  tlie  use  of 
■tfixvr  in  two  of  the  Gospels  aa  applied  to  Satan 
in  the  phrases  in-"  rUf  3a<;«.(«»  (Mt  9"  I2»,  EV 
'prince  of  the  devils'),  and  flpx""  ""  liuriiou  Ta&rau 
(Jn  12"  14"  16",  EV  '  prince  of  this  world ').  The 
MatthieaQ  phrase  calls  for  no  remark,  especiaUy  as 
in  12"  '  the  prince  of  the  devils '  is  said  to  be  Beel- 
lehub  (wh.  see).    '  The  prince  of  this  world,'  on  the 

things  that  is  alienated  from  God  and  hostile  to 
Him,  and  of  Satan  as  a  power  dominating  this 
•infnl  world  and  operating  in  it  and  through  it 
(cf.  Eph  2*  '  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  the 
spirit  that  now  worketh  in  the  children  of  dis- 
obedience').  Bat,  according  to  the  Johannine 
view  (1  Jn4*),  'Greater  is  he  that  is  in  you  than 
he  that  is  in  the  world  {i  ir  ru  tiff/uf),'  The  secret 
of  the  Saviour's  superiority  lay  ultimately  in  His 
ttbsolnte  sinlessnesB.  The  piince  of  this  world 
oame  and  had  nothing  in  Him  (Jn  14"  ;  cf.  the 
Temptation  narratices  (Mt  4"'',  Lk  4'"-).  aJ«i 
especially  the  offer  of  'all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world  ')■  The  world  was  Satan's,  but  Christ  over- 
•came  the  world  (16").  So  far  from  finding  in  Jesus 
anytliing  that  he  could  claim  as  his  own,  the  prince 
-ot  this  world  was  himself  judged  by  Jesus  (16"), 
and  by  Him  cast  out  (12" ;  cf.  Ik  lo''), 

4'  invyi'  is  twice  applied  to  Christ  in  Acts  in 
the  eipressions  'Prince  [EVm  'Author']  of  life' 
<3")  and  'a  Prince  and  a  Saviour'  (5").  Elsewhere 
the  Gr.  word  is  used  in  NT  only  in  He  2"  12*,  both 
times  of  Christ.  In  2">  AV  renders  '  captain,'  RV 
'author,'  RVni  'captain';  in  12' AV  and  RV  have 
'author,'  AVm  'beginner,'  RVm  'captain.'  For 
the  precise  force  of  the  word  in  the  two  passages 
in  Heb.  reference  may  be  made  to  art.  Captain. 
The'  Prince'(Vnlg.pr»iiCTpi)of  Ac 5"  is  thoroughly 

i'ustjfied  in  this  connexion  by  both  classdcal  and 
.XX  usage,  and  is  particularly  appropriate  if,  as 
Chase  suggests  {Crtd^UUy  of  AeU,  p.  130),  we 
may  see  in.the  expression  '  a  Prince  ana  a  Saviour ' 
an  echo  of  '  the  current  phraseology — liturgical  and 
literary— of  the  Messianic  hope.  In  3",  on  the 
-other  hand,  '  Author  of  life '  (Vulg.  auetor  vilir) 
ia  more  suitable  than  '  Prince  of  life.'  The  use  of 
^PXTr^  with  a  causative  force  (often  making  it 
practically  synonymous  with  oh-ioi,  with  which  it 
IS  sometimes  joined)  is  common  in  Gr.  writers 
jrom  Plato  downwards,  more  especially  when  it 
is  followed  by  the  genitive  of  the  thing.  More- 
over, there  is  no  suggestion  here  of  that  idea  of 
'  leadership '  which  is  in  keeping  with  both  of  the 
passages  in  Hebrews,  and  seems  best  to  bring  out 
their  full  meaning. 

LmaitUKB.— TIk  L*ix.  t.n. ;  Altonl's  Or.  Titt. :  Wntcstfi 
at.JBkn;  Bmc*uidDodalneo7<:  Hotlzmun  In  Band.Oom. 
HicUnci'  DB,  tit.  'Prince';  Chut,  CrcdibaUy  of  tht  Aett 
p.  US  fl. ;  Spurgnn,  Tin  Mtttiah,  103,  17&. 

J.  C.  Lambert. 
PBIKT  (rihrai,  the  mark  of  a  stroke  or  blow  ;  cf 
Athen.  to^  t&wouj  rult  rXiri"^>  Hoijaa.). — In  the 
Gospels  'print'  is  found  only  in  Jn  20",  where 
roost  MSS  it  occurs  twice :  '  Except  I  shall  see  in 
his  hands  the  print  of  the  nails,  and  put  my  finger 
into  the  print  of  the  nails,  and  put  my  hand  into 
his  ride,  I  will  not  believe '  ( for  other  uses  of  T&rm 
in  NT  see  Grimm-Thayer  and  Cremer,  t.v.). 
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When  Jesus  appeared  on  the  evening  of  the 
Resurrection  to  His  disciples  during  the  absence 
of  Thomas,  it  is  related  that  He  showed  them  His 
hands  and  His  feet,  evidently  bearing  the  marks 
of  the  wounds,  in  order  to  convince  them  of  the 
reiility  and  identity  of  His  risen  body  (Lk  24',  cf. 
Jn  2Cr''|.  He  also  offered  them  the  testimony  of 
their  sense  of  feeling,  '  Handle  me,  and  see ;  for  a 
spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones,  as  ye  behold  me 
having.'  Thomas  refused  to  accept  their  account 
of  what  had  taken  place,  and  required  tliat  he  him- 
self should  have  proof  similar  to  or  even  stronger 
than  what  they  had  received.  The  wounds  inflicted 
upon  Calvary  were  deeply  engraven  on  his  memory, 
and  to  all  their  repeat«cl  assurances  (nFyov,  Jn  2CP] 
he  had  hut  one  answer  (elrev).  'Si  Pharisieus  Ita 
dixisset  nil  inipetrasset,  sed  disoipulo  pridem  pro- 
bate nil  non  datur'  (Bengel).  A  week  later  Christ 
appeared  again  to  the  disciples,  Thomas  being 
present,  ana  offered  him  just  the  test  he  had  de- 
manded, giving  him  baJk  his  own  words,  but 
making  no  mention  of  the  prints  of  the  nails,  for 
'He  does  not  recall  the  malice  of  His  enemies' 
(Atford).  It  is  a  moot  question  whether  Thomas 
availed  himself  of  this  oAer.  Tertnllian,  Amhrose, 
Cyril,  and  others  suppose  that  he  did,  but  it  is 
psychologically  more  probable  that  Thomas  rose 
aliove  such  a  material  test ;  the  presence  of  his 
Master,  and  the  proof  of  His  omniscient^,  shown 
in  His  knowledge  of  what  Thomas  had  said  on  the 
former  occasion,  were  sufficient ;  with  a  bound  he 
rose  to  the  vision  of  highest  faith  (so  Meyer, 
Alford,  Westcott,  Edersheim,  Dods,  et  al.).  With 
this,  too,  agree  the  words  of  the  Lord,  'Because 
thou  hast  seen  me,  thou  hast  believed,'  not '  because 
thou  hast  touched  me.' 

If  it  be  asked,  how  the  prints  of  the  wounds 
could  be  seen,  and  even  remain  open,  in  His 
risen  and  glorified  body,  it  is  hut  one  of  many 
difficulties  arising  from  onr  ignorance  as  to  the 
nature  of  that  body.  On  the  same  occasion  Christ 
entered  the  room  with  this  same  body  in  which  the 
prints  were  visible,  the  doors  being  shut.  Since, 
therefore,  the  account  deals  with  matters  of  which 
we  have  no  experience,  we  must  accept  the  fact 
on  sufficient  evidence,  even  though  we  may  not  be 
able  to  account  for  it.  Meanwhile  there  is  deep 
significance  in  the  fact  that  the  marks  of  these 
wounds  remain.  They  prove  the  reality  of  the 
Resurrection  body,  and  its  continuity  with  that 
body  which  was  crucified ;  though  Christ  glorified 
was  in  many  respects  changed,  J'et  He  was  essenti- 
ally the  same  who  snfiered,  seeing  that  the  prints 
'  conid  become  visibly  present  to  Thomas  and  the 
I  others.  They  show  also  the  abiding  nature  of  His 
I  atoning  work,  and  teach  us  to  connect  the  issue  of 
I  His  Agony  with  His  Work  in  triumph  (cf.  the  nse 
I  of  the  perfect  tense,  'litaoir  rir  irravpuntmn;  in  Mt 
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28',  cf.  I  Co  1=").  '  Tile  prints  of  the  nftiis  are  not 
only  signs  of  recognition,  but  also  signa  of  victurj". 
.  .  .  He  points  to  His  wonndeJ  Lands  and  feet  as 
proving  that  He  liears  even  within  the  veil  the 
tokenH  of  redeeming  love.  The  conception  ia  one 
on  which  Art  has  always  loved  to  dwell.  We  mnat 
all  have  seen,  again  and  again,  tigures  of  the  Lonl 
in  glory  raising  Hia  wounded  hands  to  bless,  or 
pleadins  even  on  the  throne  of  judgment  with 
those  wnn  have  rejected  Him  by  the  marks  of  His 
death,  so  ehowing  that  by  thetie  He  is  still  known  ; 
that  by  these  He  still  proclaims  the  unohanging 
Gospel,  "Redemption  throngh  sacrifice"'  (West- 
cott,  I'he  Revelation  of  the  Bimn  Lord,  p.  69  f,). 
*He  gave  them  confidence  in  His  unfaihng  sym- 
pathy, by  shewing  that  He  bore  even  to  the  throne 
of  heaven  the  marks  of  His  dying  love'  {ib.  p.  79). 

The  nuu-ka  (rr.i'/iani)  whlcb  SL  PbuI  bo»  In  fall  body  (OaJ  e'^ 
luve  by  Bome  been  coonected  wlLb  IbeK  prlnl4  of  our  LonJ's 
panion,  hb  \t  ttaey  wcr«  r«produd«lEn  tbt  Apootlfl'fl  body,  uoni- 
pAriDK  2  dii'",  Ra  0^^  ttc.  and  referring  to  the  weLL-known 
mgmata  at  Fnneii  or  Asalei,  But  «ri  entirely  difforent  ei- 
pwiBtEon  oE  the  pcu^H^  la  now  generany  aocepted,  Hctordlng 
to  which  tiie  allusion  la  to  muka  of  ownerBhip  bnmijed  on  the 
bodies  D(  limple  eUtvei"  and  otheM  («8  KV,  Ltghtfoofi  nota  (n 
1<|»,  iuidart.'Hu'K'inHutlnEs'0£iti.  34S).  SeeSnoiuiA. 
See  also  artt.  Chucifixion,  Body, 

W.  H.  DUNDAS. 
PBIBOH The  fact  that  no  fewer  than  eight  dif- 
ferent Heb.  roots  ore  used  to  express  '  prison '  (see 
Hastings'  DB  i.  526)  in  the  OT,  tesUties  to  the 
namher  of  prisoners  in  ancient  times,  and  the 
variety  of  treatment  which  they  experienced.  Not 
only  ordinary  prison -hooses,  but  also  fortresses, 
barracks,  palaces,  and  temples  had  commonljr  ac- 
commodation— more  or  less  extensive — for  prison- 
ers, just  as  our  niral  poUc«  statiuoa  have  cells 
attB«;hed  to  them  for  temporary  confinement. 

The  lAtln  and  Greek  taime  tranalaled  *  pnaon '  are  expreeelve 
and  ugnincanC  CuTCrr  (cl.  Gr.  'v-k)  emphudies  reitralnL 
.Xmojliijunk  (lit.  workhouao)  correifponds  to  our  'pemtentiary." 
Ualehctora  and  slav«  laboured  tliereln,  u  in  the  building 
when  BanuDn  had  lurilidltd.  The  Tatlunuun  at  Kame  wu  n 
QOndenined  cdL  Perhapa  tJ»  mUdeat  fonn  cil  impriaonment 
reoordad  In  the  NT  wu  that  ol  Ht  Paul  (Ad  »I>°).  when  be 
dwelt  (or  two  whole  yean  in  hIa  owd  hired  hoitie  («irf»mi,— 
•ee  niuatration  In  Romt  and  Ut  Storj/  by  TlDa  DuS  Ooidim  and 
BL  Clair  Badd*l«y,  p.  114),  i(uarded  by,  and  prohably  chained 
U>,  a  nldler,  i.nua,  In  poUta  AltJc  a»ge  uKd  lor  a  piinn,  ie 
found  once  (Ac  \P).  ri^wif , '  the  place  of  keei^i '  (Ao  V  51'}. 
tr.  ■bold'(BV  'ward')  and  'prieon'  (proliably  that  attached 
to  the  Temple  or  the  hish  prleaCa  palace,  UuttlDirs'  OB  Iv.  luS), 
alao  BiinrrBU  tba  mildEit  form  of  r«traEnL  ^a  fAmn  or  pia« 
Dl  jua^ng.  In  which  John  the  Baptiat  WM  caoDned  (Ut  Itl),  la 
believed  to  have  been  In  tha  royal  iialaceDtllaoha)nu(Joa.  AnI. 
IVIIL  V.  t).    Ciutody  In  a  t^imm  mlRht  mean  anything,  from  the 

bondL'  It  la  lued  interchangeably  iflth  faiu^'in  epeakinEOl 
John  the  BipllBt'i  prlaon  (U t  111),  and  became  palnfuUy  tamdiar 
tfl  the  flnC  preachere  of  the  Oro»  in  the  couna  ol  their  mleeion- 

If  those  nmtilations  and  other  horrid  cruelties, 
familiar  to  the  older  pagan  world,  were  less  (am- 
nion, still  vindictivenesB  rather  than  reformation 
WBii  a  note  of  imprisonment  at  the  dawn  of  tlie 
Christian  era.  The  LXX  translates  the  plaee  of 
Zedekiah's  imprisonment  at  Babylon  oixla  niXarm, 
'  the  millhouse '  ( Jer  62").  Grinding  corn  in  n  mill- 
house  is  a  somewhat  more  humane  punishment 
than  hard  labour  on  the  treadmill,  and  some  of 
the  tasks  allotted  to  inmates  of  an  ergnstulvm  may 
have  been  no  more  disagreeable  than  picking 
oakum.     But  much   more  sev         -       - 


happy  , 

paraiile  of  the  Uniorgivinc  Servant,  that  ungrate- 
ful wretch   fell   into   the  hands  of  iorturert  (toTi 
Bairaytirraii,  Mt  IS")— a  staH'  of  ofBcials  whose  very 
name  is  sinister.     One  means  of  torture  was  r~ 
instrument  (fi'\or,  Lat.  nermts)  in  which  the  bodi 
of  victims  were  conHned.     It  is  described  as 
wooden  block  or  frame  in  which  the  feet  and  son 
times  the  hands  and  neck  of  prisoners  were  ca 
^ned '  {Robinson,  Or.  Lex.  qfNT).    In  euch  durance 


were  Paul  and  Silan  placed  at  Philippi  (Ac  16='). 
The  condemned  cell  of  a  Koman  prison  resembli^ 
that  dungeon  in  the  court  of  the  prison  into  which 
Jeremiah  was  let  down  with  cords,  and  where  he 
sank  in  the  mire  (Jer  38').  '  Tliey  were  pestilential 
cells,  damp  and  cold,  from  which  the  light  wav 
excluded,  and  where  the  chains  runted  on  the  limbs 
of  the  prisoners'  (Conybeare-Howaon,  Lffe  and 
Ejiiatla  of  St.  Paul,  i.  358).  The  Career  Manwr- 
tmu3  on  the  slope  of  the  Capitoline  of  Kome,  and 
the  traditional  scene  of  St.  Paul's  last  imprison- 
ment, is  typical  of  Roman  prisons  all  over  the 
world  during  Rome'n  supremacy.  It  consists  of  two 
chambers,  one  above  the  other — the  npper  one  an 
'irregular  quadrilateral.'  The  lower,  'originally 
accessible  only  through  a  holein  the  ceiling,  is  19  ft. 
long,  10  ft.  wide,  and  BJ  ft.  hif^h.  The  vaulting  la 
formed  by  the  gradual  projection  of  the  side  walls 
until  they  meet.'  Thb  prison  is  supposed  to  have- 
been  built  over  a  well  named  TtUltanum,  and  hence- 
troditionally  attributed  to  Serrius  TnlHua  (see 
Varro,  v.  161).  An  inscription  records  that  it  was 
restored  in  B.C.  92  (Baedeker.  Ililtj,  ii.  p.  226).  See 
also  art.  HELL  (Descent  into). 

LruEiiATiJSE.— Geildee  the  authorities  referred  Co  above,  see 
the  CommeDbiriee,  ad  loc. ;  Uulinga'  DB.  artU  'Crimce'  and 
'  Prison';  Conybrart-HowBon.  L^ftn^SI.  Paul,  i.  1671.;  Forrar, 
Life  o/SL  Paul,  1.  tg?,  iL  WOO..  MT. 

D.  A.  Mackinkox. 

PSIBOHEB The  woi^   'prisoner'   (Siaiuot)   is 

found  in  the  Gospels  only  in  Mt  27"'  '•,  Mk  15* 
(see  also,  however,  Lk  23"  RVm),  where  it  is  used 
of  the  prisoner  whom  the  Roman  governor  was 
wont  to  release  to  the  Jews  at  the  ferutt  of  Pass- 
over, and  in  particular  of  Barabbas,  &  '  notable 
prisoner'  of  the  time.  But,  apart  from  the  word, 
we  read  of  other  prisoners  in  the  Gospels,  and  both 
there  and  elsewhere  in  the  NT  we  leam  something 
of  the  attitude  of  Christ  to  the  prisoner,  and  the 
prisoner's  relations  and  obligations  to  ChrisL 

1.  Of  actual  prisoners  there  are  two  in  the  Gospels 
much  more  '  notable '  than  Barabbas.     The  first  is 


and  whose  imprisonment  so  affected  hi>>  strong, 
free  spirit  that  for  a  time  his  faith  in  Christ 
appears  to  have  faltered  (Mt  11"').  The  other 
is  Jesus  Himself,  who  was  arrested  (Mt  26") 
in  the  Gtudeii,  and  taken  in  bonds  (Jn  16"  Sili- 
fJroi  (which  is  practically  equivalent  to  Siafiia  ; 
cf.  Mk  15«with  V.'])  first  before  the  high  priest 
and  then  before  Pilate  (Mt  27',  Mk  15'.  Jn  18"' "). 
2.  The  fact  that  the  prisoners  of  the  Gas[>els  in- 
clude a  robber  (Jn  18")  and  murderer  [Mk  15',  Lk 
23")  like  Barabbas  un  the  one  hand,  and  John  tho 
Baptist  and  JeHU.'^  on  the  other,  shows  the  necessity 
of  discriminating  betn'een  prisoners,  and  especially 
of  distinguishing  those  who  deserve  their  puniiih- 
ment  (cf.  the  admission  of  the  penitent  robber,  Lk 
23")  from  those  who  '  snfter  wrongfully.'  To  the 
former  class  Barabbas  certainly  lielonged.  His 
imprisonment  was  the  reward  of  his  crimes  (Lk 
23^) ;  and  so  bn^  as  crimes  like  his  are  conimitted 
against  society,  imprisonment  will  still  be  neces- 
sary. With  all  His  pity  for  the  prisoner,  Jesus 
recognizes  that  there  are  ca-ies  in  which  a  just 

i'udge  will  cast  the  olTender  into  prison  {Mt  5^). 
tut  there  are  wrongful  imprisonments  as  well  as 
merited  ones  i  and  our  l>ord  warned  His  disciples 
tliat  a  time  would  come  when  they  themselves 
should  be  c&st  int«  pri^n  for  His  name's  sake  (Lk 
211^)— a  warning  that  was  soon  abundantly  fulfilled 
in  the  experience  of  the  Apostles  and  the  early 
Church  (Ac  4»  61"  S"  12'  16"  etc.). 

S.  In  the  GoBDels  Jesus  comes  before  un  as  the 
prisoner's  Friend.  He  proves  His  friendhhiji  (I)  bi/ 
the  dtlivtranee  Ht  brings.  In  the  synagogue  at 
Nazareth,  at  the  very  outset  of  His  ministry  (Lk 
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4^^*)>  He  applied  to  Himaelf  the  glowing  words 
of  the  great  Messianic  prophet  (Is  6V^),  and  so 
assumea  the  office  of  one  who  came  *  to  proclaim 
liberty  to  the  captives,  and  the  opening  of  the 
prison  to  them  that  are  bound.*  There  is,  of  coarse, 
a  spiritual  sense  in  which  Christ  fulfils  this  promise 
— by  pulling  down  the  dungeon  walls  of  ignorance 
and  error,  by  giving  liberty  to  the  human  spirit, 
by  striking  off  the  fetters  of  sin.  But  in  a  more 
literal  fashion  Christ  brought  deliverance  to  the 
captives  by  destroying  the  very  foundations  of 
earthly  tyrannies,  and  making  it  impossible  that 
in  any  society  which  had  learned  to  breathe  the 
air  of  His  gospel  men  should  be  cast  into  prison  to 
gratify  the  pleasure  of  a  despot  or  the  rage  of  the 
persecutor.  '  Christ  died  on  the  tree,*  Carlyle  said 
to  Emerson:  'that  built  Dunscore  kirk  yonder* 
(Emerson,  Works,  ii.  p.  8).  And  in  a  like  sense  we 
may  say  that  it  was  Christ's  hand  on  Calvary  that 
tore  down  the  walls  of  the  Bastille,  and  abolished 
the  iniquities  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition. 
(2)  Again,  Jesus  proves  His  friendship  for  the 

Srisoner  by  the  sympathy  He  pives.  We  see  an 
lustration  of  this  sympathy  m  the  message  of 
consolation  and  blessing  that  He  sent  to  John  the 
Baptist  (Mt  11^^)  when  the  forerunner's  heart  was 
like  to  faint  in  the  gloomy  vaults  of  MachsBrus. 
But  above  all  we  see  it  in  those  haunting  words 
of  self-identification  >iith  the  prisoner :  '  I  was  in 
prison,  and  ye  came  unto  me  (Mt  25") ;  '  I  was 
in  prison,  and  ye  visited  me  not'  (v.^).  It  is  not 
merely  with  the  righteous  man  who  suffers  wrong- 
fully that  our  Lora  here  identifies  Himself,  but 
witn  the  prisoner  as  such — the  criminal,  it  may  be, 
the  pest  of  society,  the  man  who  deserves  to  die. 
It  was  Christ's  love  and  pitv  for  the  prisoner  that 
inspired  the  philanthropic  labours  of  John  Howard 
ana  Elizabeth  Fr^,  and  led  to  that  great  trans- 
formation in  the  prisoner's  immemorial  lot  which  is 
as  much  one  of  the  '  Gesta  Christi '  as  the  modem 
missionary  movement. 

4.  In  the  letters  of  St.  Paul's  captivity  we  find 
the  Apostle  describing  himself  as  '  the  prisoner  of 
Jesus  Christ,'  or  *  the  prisoner  of  the  Lord '  (Eph 
y  4\  Philem » ;  cf.  2  Ti  P).  It  is  a  striking  ex- 
pression, which  is  by  no  means  exhausted  when 
understood  to  mean  that  Paul  suffered  imprison- 
ment for  the  sake  of  Christ.  It  means  that,  i^ith- 
out  doubt;  but  it  means  much  more  (cf.  Eph  3^ 
*  the  prisoner  of  Christ  Jesus  in  behalf  of  you 
Crentiles,'  where  *  the  d^a/uos  of  Christ '  represents 
himself  as  suffering  for  the  GentUes^  sake).  The 
man  who  so  describes  himself  believes  that  Christ 
has  laid  His  arresting  hand  upon  him,  and  put  him 
where  he  is,  and  shut  to  the  door  of  his  prison ; 
and  that  it  is  no  other  than  the  I^rd  Jesus  who 
carries  the  key  of  that  door  at  His  girdle.  St.  Paul, 
in  short,  thought  of  Christ  as  the  Keeper  of  the 
prison,  and  the  thought  filled  him  with  profound 
content  (cf.  Ph4'^).  Like  St.  Peter,  he  haa  learned 
in  his  own  experience  that  the  Lord  could  unlock 
prison  doors  at  His  pleasure  and  set  his  servants 
iree  (Ac  16*,  cf.  12''*).  And  if  some  day  the  door 
should  be  opened  only  that  the  prisoner  of  Christ 
might  be  led  forth  to  die,  Paul  knew  that  this 
would  really  mean  his  escape  through  Christ's 
grace  to  a  larger  liberty  than  he  could  find  on 
earth  (2  Co  d'**).  And  so,  as  the  midnight  hjrmns 
that  he  and  Silas  sang  to  God  in  the  prison  at 
Philippi  compelled  all  the  prisoners  to  listen  (Ac 
16*),  tne  world  has  had  to  hearken  ever  since  to 
those  notes  of  wonder,  love,  and  praise  that  turn 
8t.  Paul's  prison-Epistles  into  prison-songs. 

J.  C.  Lambert. 

PROCURATOR.— A  *  procurator'  (the  exact  Gr. 

equivalent  is  iTlrporot)  was  properly  a  slave  or 

fieedman  who  looked  after  {proenrabat)  a  man's 

property  (cf.  Mt  20^,  Lk  8').    The  nearest  Eng. 


equivalent  Ls  'steward'  (wh.  see).  This  iipper 
servant  acted  for  his  master,  in  the  absence  of  the 
latter,  in  all  matters  connected  with  money,  and  it 
may  safely  be  said  that  only  a  small  estate  amount 
the  Romans  would  be  without  one.  The  position 
was  one  of  responsibility,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the 
importance  of  the  person  in  the  world  was  directly 
in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  his  master.  An 
agent  of  the  Emperor,  w^ho  always  possessed  vast 
landed  and  house  property,  as  well  as  the  whole 
or  part  of  the  taxes  of  every  province  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  held  a  higher  position  in  society 
than  the  procurator  of  any  other  person.  The 
Emperor's  financial  interests  were  so  varied,  that 
he  required  a  large  number  of  such  servants  to 
look  after  them,  and  his  high  position  enabled 
him  to  draw  them  from  a  higher  class  than  that  of 
freedmen  and  slaves.  The  majority  of  them  were 
of  equestrian  rank,  and  some  of  these  procurator- 
ships  were  deemed  of  higher  importance  than 
others.  The  diverse  character  of  their  duties  will 
be  seen  from  the  fact  that  Cagnat  {Cours  d'£pi- 
graphie  Latine*,  p.  121  ff.)  enumerates  thirty -nme 
difilerent  kinds  of  procurators,  whose  titles  have 
reference  to  every  possible  aspect  of  the  Emperor's 
revenue  and  expenditure. 

Certain  of  the  smaller  Imperial  provinces  (see 
under  Governor)  were  put  under  procurators  as 
governors,  to  whom  the  Emperor  delegated  ad- 
ministrative and  military  functions.  Such  a  pro> 
curatorship  was,  of  course,  one  of  the  highest  of 
the  Imperial  procuratorships,  and  carried  with  it  a 
large  salary ;  but  it  must  be  clearly  understood 
that  a  procurator,  however  high,  remained  a  ser- 
vant of  the  Emperor,  and  owed  his  life  and  fortune 
solely  to  the  favour  of  the  prince,  who  advanced 
those  quickest  who  served  his  interests  best.  The 
word  *  procurator'  is  not  used  in  the  NT,  but  the 
particijue  of  the  verb  {^Tirpore^orros)  occurs  as  a 
variant  in  Lk  3^  to  iiycfioveOotrrost  a  more  general 
term  applicable  to  all  ^vemors  of  provinces,  and 
even  to  the  Emperor  himself.  Pontius  Pilate  was 
procurator  prouincice  ludaeae.  See  also  art. 
Governor. 

LiTBRATURB.— Oreenidge,  Roman  Public  Life^  pp.  414  ff.,  436 : 
Schiirer.  GJVW.  464  ff.  [HJP  i.  ii.  leeff.] ;  art.  *  Procurator' 
in  Hastings'  DB  and  the  Bneyc.  BiU.  ;  Hirschfeld,  UntermeK- 
ungen  atu  dem  GebieU  der  rom.  VerwaitungageBeh.^  (Berlin, 
1906) ;  Marquardt,  RSmische  StaatnerwaUungy  l  664ff. 

Alex.  Souter. 

PRODIGAL  SON.— The  details  of  this  parable 
(Lk  15)  seem  to  have  been  carefully  thougnt  out, 
as  the  structure  of  the  story  is  fairly  complete  and 
its  movement  quite  natural.  The  younger  of  a 
certain  man's  sons,  dissatisfied  with  the  auiet  life 
lie  is  leading,  resolves  to  leave  his  fathers  house ; 
and,  having  received  the  share  of  property  that  fell 
to  him,  goes  to  a  distant  country  ana  gives  himself 
up  with  the  fullest  abandonment  to  every  indulg- 
ence that  appetite  craved.  But  his  career  of  gaiety 
and  dissipation  soon  comes  to  an  end.  He  passes 
from  one  stage  to  another  in  his  downward  course 
till  he  reaches  the  lowest.  Without  a  friend  and 
in  the  direst  straits,  he  is  forced  to  take  service  as 
a  swine-herd — a  grade  of  employment  esteemed  bv 
Jewish  society  as  the  lowest.  The  misery  to  whicn 
he  had  brought  himself,  however,  and  the  neglect 
from  which  he  suffers,  show  him  how  great  has  been 
his  folly  and  how  wrong  his  conduct.  He  there- 
fore resolves  to  return  home,  confess  his  fault, 
and  solicit  the  place  of  a  servant  in  his  father's 
household.  He  carries  out  his  intention,  but  his 
father  receives  him  with  the  greatest  eagerness 
and  affection,  and  orders  a  feast  to  be  prepared 
in  celebration  of  his  safe  return. 

The  elder  brother,  however,  is  very  indignant,  and 
refuses  to  take  any  part  in  the  general  rejoicing. 
His  father  entreats  him  to  enter  into  the  spirit 
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of  the  occasion  ;  but  lie  is  obstinate  and  petulant, 
and  complains  that  this  display  in  honour  of  his 
brother  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the  treatment 
accorded  liim.  He  who  had  lived  at  Iionie  in  duti- 
ful submission  had  not  received  the  slightest  token 
in  recognition  of  his  merits  or  services,  whereas 
his  brother  who  had  squandered  his  means  in  a 
career  of  vice  is  being  nonoured  in  the  most  en- 
thusiastic and  lavish  manner. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  father  and  his  son  differing 
as  to  how  a  younger  son  who  had  grievously  mis- 
behaved himself  ought  to  be  treatea.  The  fact  of 
the  young  man's  wrongdoing  and  the  sincerity  of 
his  repentance  are  accepted  by  both ;  but  wnile 
the  elder  brother  challenges  the  justice  and  pro- 
priety of  rejoicing  over  the  return  of  one  who  nad 
oeen  so  headstrong  and  foolish,  the  father  firmly 
defends  the  course  he  had  followed,  and,  in  ter- 
minating the  discussion,  speaks  with  a  finality 
that  is  not  to  be  questioned:  *It  was  meet  that 
we  should  make  merry  and  be  glad :  for  this  thy 
brother  was  dead,  and  is  alive  again ;  and  was  lost, 
and  is  found.' 

The  prodigal  is  a  minor  character  in  the  parable. 
The  contrast  is  dra>vn  between  the  father  and  the 
elder  brother  in  reference  to  their  treatment  of 
the  wrongdoer,  and  not  between  the  brothers  either 
in  regard  to  character  or  conduct.  The  substance 
of  the  parable  is  this :  a  father  who  welcomes  back 
an  emng  and  repentant  son  has  his  action  em- 
phatically approved,  and  an  elder  brother  who 
maintains  an  attitude  of  surly  aloofness  is  shown 
to  merit  severe  disapprobation. 

The  parable  is  thus  practical  in  its  aim — teaching 
men  not  only  how  they  ought  to  treat  their  repent- 
ant brethren,  but  chiefly  what  is  necessary  to  en- 
able them  to  do  so.  For  what  was  it  that  led  the 
father  to  act  as  he  did  ?  Was  it  not  just  the  love 
he  bore  his  son,  foolish  and  erring  though  he  had 
been  ?  The  elder  son  reasoned  on  the  lines  of  cold 
and  rigid  law,  whereas  the  heart  of  the  father 
spoke,  and  the  voice  of  love  was  obeyed.  And 
was  it  not  just  the  want  of  this  affectionate  heart 
that  allowed  the  elder  brother  to  act  so  ungener- 
ously ?  Had  he  loved  his  brother,  he  would  have 
vietl  with  his  father  in  the  warmth  of  his  welcome ; 
had  he  even  loved  his  father,  he  would  have  ac- 

Juiesced  in  his  father's  wish  for  his  father's  sake, 
t  was  poverty  of  affection  that  led  him  to  display 
a  selfishness  that  was  offensive,  and  a  temper  that 
was  childish  and  rude.  What  could  the  father  do  ? 
— a  son  he  loved  and  had  lost  was  home  again  safe 
and  sound — a  son  who  had  gone  forth  to  a  rude 
world  had  returned  disillusioned  and  chastened  by 
his  bitter  experience. 

In  the  first  instance,  no  doubt,  the  parable  was 
meant  to  point  out  the  defect  in  the  Jewish  w^ay 
of  dealing  with  those  who  had  sinned.  What  was 
clearly  lacking  there  was  a  brotherly  spirit.  Those 
who  had  erred  were  treated  with  unrelenting  sever- 
ity ;  the  sinner  looked  in  vain  for  mercy  ana  hoped 
in  vain  for  restoration,  no  matter  how  painful  and 
prolonged  his  period  of  repentance  had  been.  But 
what  was  true  for  the  Jews  is  true  for^  all.  Love 
alone  is  capable  of  rendering  the  conscience  sensi- 
tive to  the  finest  shades  of  justice.  Law  rigidly 
applied  does  not  scrutinize  the  motive,  does  not 
measure  the  force  of  temptation,  does  not  take 
into  account  the  fact  of  repentance,  and  is  there- 
fore often  unjust  when  in  appearance  it  is  most 
just.  The  father  showed  mercy  because  he  loved 
his  son,  and  in  showing  mercy  aispensed  the  truer 
justice ;  for  mercy  is  but  justice  perfectly  applied. 
The  elder  brother  failed  in  his  duty  to  brother  and 
father  alike,  because  he  lacked  the  affection  that 
would  have  swept  away  his  shallow  notions  of 
justice,  and  pointed  out  a  better  way. 
The  parable  thus  emphasizes  one  aspect  of  the 


great  commandment  of  our  Lord,  that  men  should 
love  one  another ;  and  in  this  respect  shows  a  close 
resemblance  to  several  of  His  other  parables.  In 
that  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  the  Priest  and  the 
Levite  saw  no  duty  they  owed  to  the  wounded 
Jew,  whereas  the  heart  oi  the  Samaritan — a  mem- 
ber of  a  despised  race — responded  at  once  to  the 
demands  of  the  situation.  And  in  that  of  the 
Labourers  in  the  Vineyard,  is  it  not  the  mean 
and  grudging  spirit  of  the  whole -day  labourers 
that  is  condemned,  since  their  rights  were  not 
infringed  nor  their  interests  invaded  by  the  gener- 
ous treatment  accorded  to  the  late-comers  ? 

What  men  require  in  their  dealings  with  one 
another  is  the  loving  heart,  and  in  dealing  with 
our  erring  and  repentant  brethren  nothing  else 
will  give  the  insight  and  tenderness  needed  to 
fulfil  the  ends  of  real  justice.  In  the  sympathy  of 
Christ  lay  the  secret  of  His  power.  ISo  one  who 
had  paid  the  penalty  of  his  transgression  in  bitter 
repentance  was  refused  His  countenance  or  His 
help ;  and  the  moral  sense  of  mankind,  quickened 
by  a  genuine  brotherly  love,  will  ever  admit  that 
His  way  is  the  ri^ht  way — will  ever  say  to  the 
harsh  and  unforgiving,  It  is  *  meet  that  we  should 
make  merry  and  be  glad :  for  this  thy  brother  was 
dead,  and  is  alive  again ;  and  was  lost,  and  is  found. ^ 

LnsRATURB.— Ooebel,  Parables  of  Jews ;  A.  B.  Bruce,  Para- 
bolic Teaching  of  Christ ;  M.  Dods,  Parables  of  Our  Lord ; 
Trench,  Notes  on  the  Parables ;  Amot,  Parables  qf  Our  Lord  ; 
W.  M.  Taylor,  Parables  qf  Our  Saviour ;  also  F.  W.  Robertson's 
Sermons^  iii.  258 ;  Dale,  Ep.  cf  James  and  Other  Discourses, 
160 ;  Ballard,  The  Penitent  Prodigal ;  Hancock,  The  Return  to 
the  Father ;  Willcox.  The  Prodigal  Son ;  Expositor,  i.  ix.  [1879J 
137,  III.  viii.  [1888]  268,  388,  x.  [1889]  122 ;  ExpT  vii.  [1806]  325  ; 
Parker,  People's  BibU,  D.  G.  YOUNO. 

PROFANING,  PROFANITY.— 1.  The  terms.— 

The  word  *  orofane  *  occurs  only  once  in  EV  of  the 
Gospels,  ana  then  in  the  verbal  form  (Gr.  ^efiiiXdca), 
viz.  in  Mt  12*,  where  Jesus  says,  in  defending  His 
disciples  and  Himself  from  the  charge  of  Sabbat  h- 
breaking,  *  Have  ye  not  read  in  the  law,  how  that 
on  the  sabbath  day  the  priests  in  the  temple  pro- 
fane the  sabbath,  and  are  guiltless  ? '  Elsewhere 
in  NT  the  vb.  (Gr.  and  Eng.)  is  found  only  in  Ac 
24',  where  the  Jews  accuse  St  Paul  of  profaning 
the  Temple.  The  meaning  of  ^€Brj\6(a  must  be 
considered  in  connexion  with  the  adj.  pifirfkos  from 
which  it  comes,  and  which  is  found  5  times  in  NT 
(1  Ti  !»  4»  6a>,  2  Ti  2»«,  He  12^«),  *  profane '  being  in 
each  case  the  rendering  of  £v.  ^^/Si^Xos  is  the 
almost  exact  equivalent  of  Lat.  profanus,  whence 
Eng.  *  profane.'  Prof  amis  (fr.  pro  =  *  before,'  and 
fanum  =  *  temple ')  means  *  without  the  temple,* 
and  so  '  unconsecrated,'  as  opposed  to  sacer» 
B^/SijXos  (fr.  /3aij'«=*to  go,'  whence  i3i;\(5$=*  thres- 
hold') denotes  that  which  is  *  trodden,'  'open  to 
access,'  and  so  again  *  unconsecrated,'  in  contrast 
to  Upos,  Originally  /S^/SijXoj  (like  its  oi)posites, 
iepds,  &yios,  etc. )  had  a  purely  ritual  meaning,  but 
out  of  this  there  gradually  arose  ethical  and 
spiritual  connotations.  The  LXX  aflfords  plenti- 
ful illustration  of  these  various  uses  of  the  word. 
In  Lv  10*^  c.g.f  pi^rfXos  means  no  more  than 
dKddapTos,  as  the  context  shows,  i.e.  ritually 
unclean.  In  19»  RV  *  Profane  [A V  '  Prostitute '] 
not  thy  daughter,'  the  ethical  meaning  is  anparent. 
In  EzK  22*,  with  its  clear  distinction  Tbetween 
p^prjXos  and  dyiost  together  with  its  conception  of 
a  profaning  of  God  Himself,  we  pass  from  the 
moral  into  the  still  higher  realm  of  spiritual 
religion.  Similarly,  in  the  Gospels  we  find  a  lower 
and  a  higher  conception  of  what  is  meant  by  pro- 
fanation. There  is  a  profaneness  of  the  law  and 
the  letter,  eagerly  pounced  upon  by  scribes  and 
Pharisees.  There  is  a  profaneness  of  the  soul  and 
the  spirit,  which  stands  revealed  to  the  eyes  of 
Jesus. 
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2*  The  sin. — The  sin  of  profaning  consists  in 
treating  sacred  thines  with  irreverence  or  con- 
tempt, and  in  the  Bible  the  charge  of  profanation 
is  found  especially  in  connexion  with  the  desecra- 
tion or  violation  of  the  SabbcUht  of  the  TemgU,  or 
of  the  name  of  God  Himself.  In  a  study  of  Cnrist's 
life  and  teacning  the  sin  of  profaning  comes  up  for 
consideration  under  each  of  these  heads.  (1)  Pro- 
fanincf  the  Sabbath, — It  is  significant  that  the  only 
occasion  of  the  use  of  the  word  '  profane '  (/Sefii^Xocii) 
in  the  Gospels  is  in  relation  to  a  charge  of  Sabbath - 
breaking  brought  against  Jesus  (Mt  12^).  For, 
though  it  is  Our  Lord  Himself  who  employs  the 
word,  and  employs  it  of  the  action  of  the  priests 
under  the  Mosaic  Law,  He  evidently  does  so  with 
reference  to  an  accusation  of  which  He  was  the 
object.*  And  this,  we  must  remember,  was  no  soli- 
tary case.  There  was  nothing  that  more  frequently 
brought  Jesus  into  hot  collision  with  the  ecclesi- 
astical authorities  than  the  question  of  Sabbath 
observance  (with  Mt  12"'-  cf.  v.i**-,  Mk  V^^-  2«* 
3»-,  Lk  6»'-  •»•  131**-  U*'-,  Jn  6»*-  »••  "  7«-  9»**- ;  note 
esp.  the  Johannine  passages).  In  their  eyes  He  was 
repeatedly  guilty  of  a  profanation  of  the  holy  day. 
And,  though  on  this  occasion  He  defends  Him- 
self by  appealing  to  Jewish  law  and  history, 
thus  meeting  His  accusers  on  their  own  ground. 
He  immediately  passes  from  this  argumerUum  ad 
hominem  to  state  the  great  principles  on  which 
He  really  stood  in  His  free,  though  reverent  (cf. 
Lk  4**),  use  of  the  day — that  God  desires  mercy 
rather  than  sacrifice  (v. 7),  and  that  *  the  Son  of 
Man  is  Lord  of  the  sabbath  *  (v.^).  In  other  words, 
He  shows  that  the  charge  of  Sabbath  profanation, 
a«  brought  against  Him,  rested  on  a  wrong  concep- 
tion of  i&bbath  sanctity;  and  the  charge  of  breaking 
a  Divine  law,  on  an  entirely  false  idea  of  God's 
meaning  and  purpose  in  giving  the  Law  (cf.  Mk  2" 
*  The  sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for 
the  sabbath ').  There  is  a  profanation  according 
to  the  letter  that  is  not  a  profanation  according  to 
the  spirit ;  and  there  is  a  seeming  transgression  of 
the  commandment  that  is  in  reality  a  revelation  of 
the  benignity  of  the  Law  itself  and  the  'philan- 
thropy' of  Him  who  gave  it.  See,  further, 
Sabbath. 

(2)  Profaning  the  Temple, — Jealous  as  the  Jewish 
authorities  were,  after  tneir  slavish  fashion,  in  the 
guardianship  of  the  Sabbath,  they  were  not  less 
jealous  in  aefending  the  sanctity  of  the  Temple 
against  the  least  tamt  of  what  they  regarded  as 
profanation.  The  Temple  police  were  ever  on  the 
alert.  For  any  foot  of  Gentile  or  Samaritan  to 
pass  beyond  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles  meant  death 
to  the  transgressor.  And  Josephus  tells  us  how  at 
one  period  the  Samaritans  were  altogether  excluded 
from  the  Temple  enclosure  because  of  an  act  of 
profanation  committed  by  some  of  their  people 
{Ant,  xvui.  ii.  2).  The  indignation  shown  oy  the 
chief  priests  and  scribes  at  the  hosannas  of  the 
children  in  the  Temple  was  apparently  due  not 
merely  to  the  hailing  of  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  I>&vid, 
bat  to  the  raising  oi  those  joyful  shouts  within  the 
consecrated  building  (Mt  2P^).  But,  as  Jesus  in 
meeting  the  charge  of  Sabbath-breaking  showed 
how  misplaced  the  Rabbinic  and  Pharisaic  ideas  of 
sanctity  were,  po  in  connexion  with  the  Cleansing 
of  the  Temple  (Mt  2P«-  =  Mk  11"«-  =Lk  19«^, 
Jn  2"**),  He  showed  how  low  and  poor  were  their 
views  on  the  subject  of  profanation. 

The  presence  of  the  stall-keepers  and  cattle- 
drovers  and  money-changers  was  strictly  within 
the  letter  of  the  Law,  smce  it  was  in  the  Court 

*  It  ii  an  interwttnff  odncidenoe  that  in  the  LXX  account 
of  the  Incident  at  Nob  (1  S  Sl^l  to  which  Jesua  alludes  in  the 
preoeding  vene,  fiifinKm  kprm  m  Ahimelech'e  expreeeion  for 
'oommon  bread/  as  distingoislied  from  my$M  k^rtt  or  *shew- 
bread.' 


of  the  Gentiles  that  this  market  was  held,  i.c, 
outside  of  the  sacred  area  proper.  For  the  Temple 
authorities  this  was  quite  enough ;  they  had  no 
compunctions  about  a  traffic  that  was  technically 
legal — least  of  all  as  the  rents  paid  by  the  traders 
for  the  privilege  of  using  the  Temple  court  as  a 
bazaar  passed  mto  their  own  pockets.  To  Jesus 
this  was  an  illustration  of  the  readiness  of  the 
Jewish  leaders  *to  blend  religious  rigorism  and 
utter  worldliness,'  or,  in  His  own  words  on  another 
occasion,  to  *  strain  out  the  gnat  and  swallow  the 
camel '  (Mt  23»).  Thus  they  had  made  His  Father's 
house  *  an  house  of  merchandise '  ( Jn  2'^) ;  nay,  a 
very  *  den  of  robbers '  (Mt  21"  ||) — an  allusion  either 
to  the  greed  and  extortion  of  the  high-priestly 
family  as  landlords  of  the  enclosure,  or  to  the 
shameful  and  notorious  cheating  practised  by  the 
privileged  traders  on  the  ignorant  country  people 
who  came  up  to  the  Feasto.     Moreover,  this  was 

*  the  house  of  prayer  *  (Mt  21"  ||) — the  place  to  which 
pious  folk  came  up  for  purposes  of  detachment  and 
recollection  and  communion  with  God.  And  by 
reason  of  these  abuses,  such  worshippers  had  first 
to  make  their  way  through  the  distracting  scenes 
of  this  profane  bazaar  ;  and  even  as  they  knelt  at 
prayer  on  the  other  side  of  the  boundary,  to  have 
their  ears  filled  with  the  noisy  cries  of  the  mer- 
chants, the  bleating  of  innumerable  sheep,  and  the 
lowing  of  excited  cattle. 

In  the  eyes  of  Jesus  all  this,  however  it  might  be 
defended  by  ecclesiastical  lawyers,  was  a  desecra- 
tion of  His  Father's  house,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a 
hindrance  to  true  spiritual  worship.  And  the 
principles  He  lays  down  here  on  the  subject  of 
worship  and  its  profanation  are  far-reaching  and 
penetrating.  The  Temple  at  Jerusalem  has  long 
since  vanished  from  the  world,  but  the  acts  and 
words  of  Jesus  in  driving  out  the  profane  traffickers 
still  find  abundant  application.  Our  Lord  con- 
demns everything  that  brings  the  spirit  of  the 
world  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  sanctuary, 
and  turns  the  house  of  prayer  into  a  house  of 
merchandise.  Much  more  does  He  condemn  any- 
thing that  associates  His  Church  with  methods 
and  practices  that  are  not  even  those  of  honest 
merchandise,  but  have  the  savour  of  dishonest 
gain.    See,  further.  Temple,  §  *  Cleansing  of.' 

(3)  Profaning  God^s  name, — For  this  form  of  the 
sin  of  profanation  the  word  *  profanity '  is  usually 
reserved,  a  word  that  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
blasphemy  (wh.  see)— though  the  distinction  is  not 
always  observed,  nor,  indeed,  possible.  Blasphemy 
(^a<r^A^='evLl-speaking')  is  an  insult  offered  to 
God's  majesty,  and,  in  particular,  a  deliberate  re- 
viling of  God  and  of  Divine  things.  Profanity,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  a  taking  of  God's  name  in  vain 
(Ex  20^) — understanding  *name'  in  the  scriptural 
sense  of  '  anything  whereby  God  maketh  Himself 
known'  {Shorter  Catech,,  Qu.  55).  Profanity  may, 
and  often  does,  run  into  blasphemy,  but  the  word 
finds  its  proper  application  in  an  irreverent  treat- 
ment of  holy  thmgs  without  the  motive  of  the 
scoffer.  When  Peter  began  *  to  curse  and  to  swear 
(iraro^e/iaW^etv  xal  dfufikiv),  I  know  not  the  man* 
(Mt  2ff*,  cf.  Mk  14^),  he  was  not  guilty  of  inten- 
tional blasphemy ;  he  was  in  reality  employing  the 
most  solemn  forms  of  Jewish  asseveration  (cf. 
Nu  5*^  *an  oath  of  cursing,'  and  see  EBi,  art. 

*  Oath ').  But  he  was  ^Ity  of  profanity,  for  he 
was  invoking  the  Divine  name  in  support  of  a 
lie. 

There  was  no  kind  of  profanation  against  which 
the  Jewish  Rabbis  were  more  anxious  to  guard 
than  the  sin  of  profane  language.  The  hedge 
they  made  around  the  Law  was  particularly  high 
at  tnis  point.  Through  a  mistaken  interpretation 
of  Lv  24'^  they  forbade  the  very  utterance  of  the 
name  Jahweh^  and  so,  in  the  reading  of  the  0T» 
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Adonai  or  Elohim  was  invariably  substituted. 
Partly,  no  doubt,  for  similar  reasons,  there  had 
grown  up  in  the  time  of  Christ  a  custom  of 
swearing  not  by  the  Divine  name,  but  bv  heaven 
or  earth  or  Jerusalem  or  the  Temple  (Mt  6**"" 
23i«-22)— though  there  emerges  here,  alongside  of 
the  desire  to  avoid  the  use  of  God's  name,  the 
consideration  that  such  oaths  were  less  binding 
than  those  in  which  God  was  directly  invoked 
(contrast  the  hieh  i>riest'8  adjuration  'by  the 
living  God '  at  the  trial  of  Jesus,  Mt  26^).  And 
here  again,  as  in  His  cleansing  of  the  Temple,  our 
Lord  snowed  how  poor  and  mean  the  thoughts  of 
the  Rabbis  were  on  the  subject  of  profanation. 
That  system  of  diluted  oaths  was  a  miserable  piece 
ef  casuistry  at  the  best.  For  an  oath  has  no  meaning 
if  it  is  not  an  invocation  of  the  Divine  Bein^  Hiraseu 
as  a  witness ;  and,  besides,  heaven  is  God's  throne 
and  the  earth  His  footstool,  Jerusalem  is  the  city 
of  the  Great  King,  and  the  Temple  the  place  of 
His  indwelling  (S****  23^'"^')»  Moreover,  those  legal 
refinements  lent  themselves  to  idl  sorts  of  false- 
hood and  deceit  in  the  intercourse  of  men,  and  thus 
became  a  prostitution  of  the  holiest  realities  to 
wicked  endis.  And  so  Jesus  lays  down  the  generid 
principle,  '  Swear  not  at  all '  (5*^).  Make  no  dis- 
tinctions among  your  statements  by  the  use  of  a 
graduated  scale  of  oaths,  as  if,  while  you  are  bound 
to  be  truthful  in  regard  to  some  of  the  things  you 
^tfl'y*  you  are  otherwise  free  to  shade  oif  your 
language  into  the  veriest  falsehood  by  diminisning 
grades  of  protestation.  '  But  let  your  communica- 
tion be,  Yea,  yea;  Nay,  nay'  (Mt  6*^,  cf.  Ja  5"). 
See,  further.  Oaths. 

LmRATURB.— The  Lexx.  ».w.  fitfinkim^  /Si^Xm,  fiXM0fr,uJm; 
Hastings'  DB,  artt  *  Oath/ '  Temple ' ;  BBi,  art.  *  Oath  * ;  PREK 
art.  *  EM  bei  den  Hebraem ' ;  Eklersheim,  LT ;  Schurer,  HJP 
n.  ii.  90-125 ;  R  W.  Dale,  Ten  Commandments^  p.  61  ff.;  J.  O. 
Dykes.  Manifesto  of  the  King,  p.  206  ff. ;  F.  J.  Ck>ffln,  *  The  Third 
Oommandment '  in  JBL  xix.  (1900)  166. 

T     C     T  AMRFRT 

PROFESSION.— In  Biblical  usage,  to  *  profess '  is 
to  make  a  public  declaration  (Mt  7^,  Dt  26*) ;  then 
to  take  a  certain  stand  or  attitude  (1  Ti  2***  *  which 
beeometh  women  professing  godliness ') ;  and, 
lastly,  to  make  an  unjustifiable  pretension  or  claim 
(Ro  !«,  1  Ti  6«,  Tit  1»«).  In  general,  profession 
and  confession  are  so  closely  related  that  one 
Greek  word  {6fio\oy4u)  is  employed  indifferently 
for  both  ;  and  the  A V  has  not  clearly  distinguished 
between  them.  Yet  they  are  by  no  means  identi- 
<'al ;  for  while  both  words  imply  the  utterance  or 
declaration  of  faith  or  of  fact,  confession  invari- 
ably implies  that  there  is  harmony  between  what 
is  declared  and  the  inward  thought  or  feeling  of 
the  speaker,  while  profession  carries  no  such  im- 
plication. 

Thus  the  word  'confess'  answers  in  the  OT  to  ni%  which 
always  implies  the  utterance  of  genuine  faith  or  feeling  (Hiph. 
—  humblv  and  thankfuUy  to  acknotdedqe  Gods  name  and  good- 
ness, 1  K  8S3-»  [LXX  i{«u«>«yf>u«i] ;  Hithp.=O(m/n'(0/j^  to  con- 
fers sin,  Lv  5B 1621  [LXX  i{«>>»/>iM»]) ;  while  '  profem '  answers  to 
1'?n=*tell  out,'  •declare,'  'make  manifest'  (it may  he  in  the 
way  of  thankful  acknowledgment,  Dt  26^,  or  of  not  concealing 
one's  sin,  Ps  SS^^,  or  even  of  showing  forth  one's  sin  openly  and 
impudently.  Is  iJ®  *They  declare  their  sin  as  Sodom*).  The 
difference  reappears  in  the  NT,  where  '  confess  *  is  used  as  tr. 
of  ll0/MX»yi»iuM,  which  w  exactly  parallel  to  .11*  in  both  its 
senses,  and  also  as  tr.  of  if*»X0yu0  in  the  specific  sense  of  publicly 
owning  one's  relationship  of  faith  and  devotion  to  Christ,  Mt 
1032,  Lk  1^ ;  whereas  'profess '  answers  to  iruyyixxt/um  s  to 
make  a  profession,  whether  sincerely  or  not ;  ^nut-to  assert  or 
pretend ;  and  to  in^k^yut  in  the  sense  of  making  a  formal  declara- 
tion, or  in  the  bad  sense  of  making  an  outwardpretence.  Thus, 
while  the  one  word  has  received  a  deep  religious  impress,  the 
oUier  is  restricted  to  the  sense  of  making  a  public  declaration, 
a  declaration  which  may  or  maj*  not  be  mncere  and  justified  by 
facts.  The  RV.  in  substituting  '  confession '  for  '  profession '  in 
the  tr.  of  ifjttX^iat,  for  the  owning  of  the  Christian  faith  (He  8i) 
or  the  faith  which  the  Christian  owns  (i^*),  has  logically  followed 
the  rendering  of  i/juk»yim  in  its  specific  Christian  significance, 
and  has  helped  to  put  the  distinction  between  the  two  terms  in 
dearer  light. 


The  *  profession  *  of  Christ  or  of  Chiistianity  is 
at  once  more  and  less  than.the  confession  of  Christ. 
It  is  more  than  confession  ;  for  while  the  latter  is  the 
witness  to  actual  faith  or  feeling,  profession  also 
covers  all  Ul-grounded  utterances  to  which  there  is 
little  or  nothing  in  the  heart  to  correspond.  And 
profession  is  also  less  than  confession :  it  is  limited 
to  the  verbal  expression  of  faith,  while  confession 
gives  evidence  of  itself  in  the  tone  and  conduct  of 
life  as  well.  Confession  shows  itself  in  the  exer- 
cise of  faith  as  well  as  in  the  assertion  of  it.  The 
distinction  between  profession  and  confession  is 
valuable  when  we  consider  the  varying  emphasis 
laid  by  the  Grospels  on  verbal  testimony  as  an 
element  in  the  confession  of  Christ.  The  duty  of 
verbal  profession  is  at  times  strongly  insisted  on 
(see  Confession  [of  Christ!,  ii.  and  iii.),  mainly 
because  it  was  the  sign  of  loyalty  and  steadfast- 
ness of  faith.  Yet  the  value  of  such  professions 
depended  on  the  occasions  that  called  them  forth, 
as  well  as  on  their  genuineness  and  their  season- 
ableness.  Christ  regarded  them  as  peculiarly  valu- 
able in  times  of  stress  and  growing  opposition.  So 
He  prized  the  bold  testimony  of  Peter  at  Csesarea 
Philippi  as  being  a  sign  of  tlie  rock-fast  loyalty  of 
His  oisciple  (Mt  16^^"") ;  so  also  He  mourned  over 
the  later  weakness  of  the  disciples  and  the  verbal 
denial  of  Peter,  as  betokening  a  certain  diminution 
of  their  allegiance  (Mk  U^- »,  Lk  22«i).  At  the 
same  time,  Cnrist  repudiated  many  kinds  of  pro- 
fession, and  taught  to  His  disciples  a  certain  outy 
of  reserve  in  the  utterance  of  their  faith.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  He  repudiated  all  insincere 
professions;  and  He  knew  that  these  were  to  be 
found  not  only  among  the  Pharisees,  but  also  among 
His  own  followers  (Mt  7"  21»).  He  also  feared 
the  egoism  of  professions  of  goodness  (Lk  18^'^^), 
and  the  boldness  of  professions  of  constancy  that 
mi^ht  not  be  realized.  Hence  the  coldness  of  His 
attitude  to  professions  like  that  of  the  new  disciple 
who  said,  *Lord,  I  will  follow  thee  whithersoever 
thou  goest '  (Lk  9*^* "),  or  to  Peter's  hasty  word,  *  If 
I  should  die  with  thee,  yet  will  I  not  deny  thee '  (Mk 
14").  But,  further,  Christ  repeatedly  cautioned 
His  followers  against  all  ill-timed  testimony.  As 
He  Himself  practised  a  certain  reserve  in  His  own 
teaching  (Jn  16^'),  He  also  frequently  laid  upon 
His  followers  injunctions  of  silence.  So  in  cascB  of 
healine  He  charges  those  who  have  seen  or  experi- 
enced His  power  to  tell  no  man  what  He  has  done 
(Mk  3"  5^  7*),  and  after  the  scenes  at  Cffisarea 
Philippi  and  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  the 
same  injunction  follows  (8**  9*).  No  doubt  there 
were  temporary  reasons  for  such  reserve  on  Christ's 

f>ai*t,  and  for  such  injunctions  of  reserve  ;  and  He 
ooked  forward  to  tne  time  when  the  things  He 
had  taught  and  done  in  private  should  be  pro- 
claimed upon  the  housetops  (Mt  10"),  and  when  the 
disciples  stiould  be  so  fully  established  in  the  faith 
that  no  further  reserve  should  be  necessary.  But 
in  any  case  Christ  desired  no  hasty  testimonies  in 
His  favour.  It  was  as  if  He  said  :  The  profession 
of  My  name  is  not  always  needful :  its  value  de- 
pends on  its  seasonableness,  and  the  maturity  of 
the  faith  lying  behind  it.  Wait  till  the  times  are 
ripe  and  faith  is  ripe ;  till  the  private  confession 
wells  forth  irresistibly  from  the  lips;  or  till  the 
crisis  comes  when  everyone  is  called  to  proclaim 
his  faith.  There  will  come  occasions  when  to 
refrain  from  declaring  one's  faith  may  be  equivalent 
to  disowning  and  denial,  or  at  least  to  cowardice. 
Then  those  who  have  been  confessing  Christ  in 
heart  and  life  will  also  profess  their  faith  boldly 
with  their  lips,  and  face  all  the  consequences  of 
their  profession.  It  is  then,  when  the  day  and 
hour  are  calling  for  a  clear  and  living  testimony, 
that  profession  becomes  one  with  confession,  and 
the  word  has  fullest  force  :  *  Wliosoever  shall  con- 
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less  me  before  men,  him  will  I  also  confess  before 
my  Father  which  is  in  heaven '  (Mt  10*^). 

J.  Dick  Fleming. 
PROFIT.— 

Tut'o  Or.  words  are  so  rendered :  (1)  *^iXi«,  to  further,  help, 
profit :  RV  *  profit,'  Mt  168  (=Mk  71I)  leW  (=Mk  8»,  Lk  ^ 
AV  'advantage'),  Jn  «»;  'prevail/  Mt  272*.  Jn  12»;  *be 
bettered,'  Mk  6*;  (»  rw/t*^i>»,  to  bear  or  bring  together; 
*be  profitable/  Mt  S^»lifi;  *bc  expedient/  Mt  I9i0  (AV 
•good*),  Jnliw  1814 167. 

The  address  of  Jesus  is,  for  the  most  part,  to 
the  highest  in  human  nature ;  but  sometimes  a 
less  heroic  note  is  struck,  and  there  is  direct  ap- 
peal to  the  instinctive  impulses  of  self-regard  and 
self-preservation,  and  to  the  instincts  of  gain  and 
the  anxieties  of  the  balance-sheet.  The  analogy 
of  profitable  trading  gives  force  to  the  parables  of 
the  Talents  and  the  Pounds  (Mt  25^*^-,  Lk  19"»), 
but  in  one  great  saying  the  appeal  to  what  may  be 
termed  the  business  instincts  is  direct:  'What 
shall  a  man  be  profited,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole 
world,  and  forfeit  his  life?  or  what  shall  a  man 

S'lve  in  exchange  for  liis  life?*  Mt  16"  (  =  Mk  8**, 
k  9^).  Here  the  terms  of  commerce  are  used, 
and  the  *  balance-sheet  of  the  soul '  (Morison)  is 
struck.  With  this  we  may  compare  Plata's 
words :  '  What  will  anyone  be  profited  if  under 
the  influence  of  honour  or  money  or  i)ower,  aye, 
or  under  the  excitement  of  poetry,  he  neglect 
justice  and  virtue? '  (see  Jowett's  Plato,  iii.  5&). 

This  weighing  of  advantages  and  gain  finds  its 
full  force  in  Christ's  doctrine  of  the  supreme  good 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  the  one  secure  treasure  of 
unspeakable  value,  for  the  possession  of  which  all 
other  treasures  may  well  oe  given  in  exchange 
(Mt  13**^).  W.  H.  Dyson. 

PROOREBS.— Christ  and  the  essential  truth  of 
His  teaching  as  preserved  in  the  Gospels  are  en- 
tirely identified  with  the  fact  of  human  progress. 
Man  s  progress  is  a  fact,  a  fact  and  not  an  idea,  a 
fact,  however,  in  which  ideas  are  embedded  and 
come  to  manifestation.  This,  moreover,  is  the 
greatest  and  most  complex  fact  in  the  history  of 
the  individual  and  social  life  of  humanity.  It  is 
of  the  highest  importance,  therefore,  that  Christ 
and  His  teaching  snould  be  set  in  the  light  of  this 
fact ;  that  not  only  His  teaching,  but  Clirist  Him- 
self should  be  examined  and  te^t^d  in  this  light. 
He  and  His  teaching  have  nothing  to  lose,  but 
everything  to  gain  thereby. 

1«  In  order  to  understand  Christ  and  His  teach- 
ing from  the  standpoint  of  progress,  there  are 
several  historical  facts  as  to  the  latter  which 
require  to  be  noted  and  kept  in  mind.  (1)  Man's 
history  has  been  upon  the  whole  a  history  of  pro- 
gress ever  since  he  entered  upon  the  course  of  his 
civilization.  (2)  But  this  fact  does  not  imply  that 
the  idea  of  his  progress  in  the  path  leading  towanls 
his  destiny  has  been  familiar  to  man  ever  since  he 
began  his  career  of  advancement.  The  truth  is 
that  even  at  so  late  a  date  in  history  as  the  time  of 
Christ's  advent  in  it,  the  mind  of  pagan  antiquity 
had  nowhere  been  awakened  to  the  clear  con- 
sciousness that  man  had  been  pursuing,  and  that 
he  had  still  for  unknown  ages  to  continue  pursuing, 
a  progressive  destiny.  The  only  historical  instance 
slightly,  not  entirely,  at  variance  i^ith  this  general 
statement  is  the  Zoroastrian  theory  as  to  the  ex- 
istence of  good  and  evil,  their  hostile  relations  to 
each  other,  and  the  eventual  subjugation  and  ex- 
tinction of  evil  by  the  triumpn  of  good.  (3) 
Further,  it  is  only  within  recent  times  that  the 
general  mind  of  the  more  advanced  civilized  races 
of  mankind  has  become  possessed  by  the  idea  and 
moved  by  the  sentiment  of  the  progressive  destiny 
to  which  man  is  called  in  this  world,  and  those 
men  constitute  a  small  minority  who  have  begun 


in  any  true  sense  to  realize  the  momentous  im- 
portance of  the  meaning  with  which  the  fact  of 
human  progress  is  charged.  (4)  Again,  it  is  of 
consequence  to  state  expressly  what  is  implied  in 
the  general  truth  just  indicated,  that  neither  the 
fact  nor  the  importance  of  the  fact  of  human 
progress,  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word,  was 
admitted  for  many  centuries  to  a  place  6f  recog- 
nition in  the  ecclesiastical  and  theou)sical  develop- 
ments of  traditional  Christianity ;  and  this  remark 
is  true  even  of  Augustine's  Civitas  Dei. 

These  facts,  then,  seem  to  encourage  the  conclu- 
sion, which  is  too  often,  but  most  unfairly,  adopted, 
that  Christ  concerned  Himself  very  little,  if  at  all, 
with  the  fact  of  human  progress  on  the  earth,  and 
that  His  teaching  sheds  little  or  no  light  upon  this 
subject,  which  in  reality  is— as  the  modern  mind 
has  begun  to  see — a  suuject  of  urgent  importance 
for  every  man  and  for  the  whole  human  race. 
But  this  conclusion  is  groundless.  For  in  the 
Gospels  there  is  abundance  of  evidence  not  only  to 
show  that  the  fact  of  man's  progressive  destiny 
had  due  recognition  paid  to  it  by  Christ  Himself 
and  in  His  teaching,  but  also  to  make  it  manifest 
that  in  Himself  and  in  His  teaching  there  is  a 
revelation  of  all  the  essential  principles  of  human 
progress,  and  also  an  adequate  provision  of  the 
moral  conditions  necessary  to  bring  these  principles 
to  realization  in  the  individual  and  social  life  and 
destiny  of  humanity. 

2.  But  at  this  pomt  notice  requires  to  be  taken 
of  two  other  historical  facts  with  which  the  posi- 
tion of  Christ  and  His  teaching  came  inevitably 
into  immediate  and  important  relations.  First, 
the  Jewish  people  occupied  a  unique  and  pre- 
eminent place  among  all  the  peoples  of  antiquity 
as  regards  the  fact  of  human  progress.  Among 
them  there  had  been  developed,  many  centuries 
prior  to  Christ's  time,  ideas  and  sentiments,  aspira- 
tions and  hopes  relative  to  the  progressive  destiny 
of  mankind,  which  were  entirely  phenomenal,  and 
which  possessed  immense  value,  partly  because  in 
many  points  they  were  highly  enlightened,  partly 
because  of  their  profound  moral  significance,  and 
partly  because  of  the  sernce  they  rendered  in  the 
preparation  of  the  way  for  the  new,  progressive 
era  to  be  ushered  into  the  life  of  humanity  by 
Christ's  advent  {e.g.  Gn  22^",  Is  2'-'-»  lO^-*  42»-" 
62.  65"-»,  Jer'Sl^-^,  Ezk  3622-»  Mic  4»-*,  Ps  67.  72. 
l()2is-«  145»-").  The  people  of  Israel,  as  the  pas- 
sages referred  to  show,  conceived  of  their  own 
'golden  age'  and  that  of  the  Gentile  peoples  as 
lying  not  behind  but  ahead  of  them  in  the  less  or 
more  distant  future,  and  they  were  the  first  people 
in  whose  mind  this  idea  sha])ed  and  rooted  iUelf. 
In  this  outlook  of  theirs  on  the  future  all  those 
elements  which  formed  their  general  idea  of  the 
fact  of  progress  came  into  play.  What  those  ele- 
ments were  need  not  be  stated  here.  But  one 
other  word  may  be  added,  viz.,  that  if  conditions 
had  favoured  the  free  and  full  development  of  all 
the  ideas  of  progress  and  of  all  the  progressive 
sentiments  and  strivings  to  which  the  worthiest 
leaders  and  teachers  of  the  nation  had  attained  in 
the  noontide  of  the  prophetic  age,  and  if  this 
development  had  continued  until  the  fulness  of 
the  times  had  arrived  for  Christ's  appearance,  two 
things  would  have  hap])ened  :  the  task  of  His 
Mission,  on  the  one  hand,  would  have  been  im- 
mensely lightened ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  task  of 
Christianity  in  evolving  the  .moral  progress  of 
mankind  would  have  bien  less  difficult,  and  its 
success  greatly  accelerated. 

But,  aeconaly,  the  progressive  developments  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  nation's  history  had  an 
arrest  put  upon  them  in  various  directions,  and 
that  wliile  they  were  still  immature.  When 
Christ  appeared.  He  found  that  the  religion  of 
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Israel,  transformed  into  Judaism,  had  departed 
from  the  path  of  progress  and  committed  itself  to 
the  position  of  finality.     The  religion  of  the  Pro- 

t)hets,  which  in  its  ideas,  sentiments,  and  strivings 
lad  begun  to  cross  the  boundaries  of  exclusive 
nationcuity,  had  been  changed,  as  a  system  of  law, 
as  a  method  of  Divine  worship  and  service,  as  a 
way  of  salvation,  and  as  a  political  ideal,  into  a 
narrow,  rigid,  national  institution ;  and  this  institu- 
tion, it  was  claimed,  had  a  right  to  exist  throughout 
all  ages,  although  it  was,  in  efiect,  a  wall  of  separa- 
tion not  only  between  Jews  and  Gentiles,  but  also 
between  the  latter  and  God. 

It  was  in  these  circumstances,  then,  that  Christ 
appeared  to  reveal  the  principles  of  progress  and 
to  become  a  moral  power  malcing  for  their  perfect 
realization  in  the  life  and  destiny  of  man.  And 
towards  the  two  facts  thus  indicated  He  had 
necessarily  to  relate  Himself,  His  teaching,  and, 
indeed,  ms  entire  work  and  influence.  Towards 
the  first  fact  and  the  progressive  elements  and  ten- 
dencies, He  took  up  an  attitude  of  appreciation 
and  sympathy,  and  made  it  His  aim  and  en- 
deavour to  promote  their  development  to  higher 
and  wider  forms  of  realization.  Towards  Judaism, 
on  the  other  hand,  so  far  as  its  anti-progressive 
vices  were  concerned,  He  took  up  what  ne  knew 
would  prove  to  be  eventually  an  attitude  of  effec- 
tive reaction.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the 
finality  which  Judaism  claimed  for  itself  must 
have  rendered  it  necessary  for  Him  to  put  some 
restrictions  on  Himself  as  to  His  method  of  com- 
municating and  developing  His  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject of  progress.  For  any  outspoken  and  persistent 
attack  on  Judaism  on  the  point  in  question  would 
have  been  sure  to  arouse  against  Him  overwhelm- 
ing opposition,  as  is  manifest  from  what  happened 
tc  Stephen  the  proto-martyr.  This  may  have 
been  one  of  His  reasons  for  His  persistent  non- 
interference as  a  teacher  either  with  the  nature  or 
the  administration  of  any  of  the  civil  or  political 
institutions  that  He  found  existing  in  Palestine,  or 
knew  to  exist  in  the  Roman  Empire  generally. 

But  He  had  another,  a  deeper,  a  much  farther- 
reaching  rea.son  for  sUentlv  letting  civil  and  po- 
litical institutions  alone.  It  was  not  that  He  was 
indifferent  to  them,  or  that  He  considered  them 
as  not  belonging  to  the  nature  and  objects  of  His 
mission  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  The  civil 
and  political  state  of  society  as  He  knew  it  was  a 
matter  of  profound  and  sorrowful  interest  to  Him 
(Mt  9**  2(P).  He  must  have  been  quite  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  renewal  of  the  civil  and  political 
life  of  mankind  was  needed  everywhere  in  the 
existing  civilized  as  well  as  uncivilized  world.  He 
was  fully  conscious  of  the  fact  that  His  own 
perfect  self-devotion  to  the  service  of  God  and 
man  endangered  His  life,  and  would  bring  Him  to 
His  cross  to  a  lar^e  extent  because  of  the  vices  of 
the  civil  and  political  condition  of  things  under 
which  He  conducted  His  ministry  (Mt  20*^"^*,  Jn 
18^-19**).  He  also  anticipated  the  fact  that  the 
continuance  of  this  evil  order  of  things,  after  He 
was  gone,  would  involve  His  servants  and  His 
cause  in  suffering  (Mt  24**"). 

Lastli/,  He  never  uttereil  a  word  to  indicate 
directly  and  explicitly  that  He  entertained  anv 
hope  of  the  regeneration  of  the  civil,  or  political, 
or  economical  conditions  and  organizations  of 
human  society.  Why  was  this?  Why  did  He 
keep  Himself  so  entirely  and  persistently  aloof 
from  these  and  all  other  great  interests  of  a 
kindred  nature  pertaining  to  the  external  relation- 
ships and  well-being  of  human  life,  declining  to 
interfere  with  them  even  when  requested  to  do  so  ? 
(Lk  12"- J*,  Mt  22"-22).  He  assumed  and  main- 
tained this  attitude  because  of  the  perfect  under- 
standing He  had  of  the  necessary  conditions  and 


requirements  of  human  progress  in  every  one  of  its 
departments.  He  had  to  consider  what  it  was 
possible  and  what  it  was  impossible  for  Him  to 
accomplbh  during  the  short  period  of  His  lifetime 
on  earth.  In  doing  this  He  had  to  keep  in  view 
the  existing  state  of  society  in  all  the  various 
developments  of  its  life  at  the  time.  And  He  must 
have  known,  as  any  one  knowing  and  correctly 
interpreting  the  facts  can  see  was  actually  the  case, 
that  if  He  had  attempted  to  initiate  or  to  achieve  a 
reformation  within  any  of  the  domains  of  human 
life  in  question,  the  result  would  inevitably  have 
proved  worse  than  useless  for  Himself  and  His 
cause,  and  for  humanity.  Knowing  this,  more- 
over. He,  in  the  exercise  of  marvellous  faith  and 
patience,  left,  meanwhile,  the  renewal  of  man's, 
social  life  in  all  its  diversified  forms  of  manifesta- 
tion, in  the  hands,  and  to  the  times  and  ways,  of 
God  as  the  moral  Governor  of  the  world.  For 
the  time  being  He  devoted  Himself  wholly  and 
exclusively  to  the  moral  task  which  His  leather 
had  given  Him  to  do ;  and  in  doing  this,  and  doing 
it  successfully.  He  rendered  to  the  cause  of  human 
progress  a  service  which  will  never  cease  increasing 
the  glory  of  His  name. 

8.  All  that  has  been  said  makes  it  easy  to  show 
now  how  Christ  Himself,  His  teaching,  and, 
indeed,  the  whole  of  His  work  on  earth  and  in 
heaven,  can  be  explained  in  terms  of  progress. 
This  explanation  was  adopted  in  effect  and  often 
used  by  Himself.  So  true  is  this  that  a  great  deal 
of  His  teaching — the  most  of  it,  indeed,  when  pro- 
perly understc^ — can  be  construed  into  a  theory 
of  what  is  meant  by  the  progress  of  humanity, 
— a  theory  never  stated  by  Himself  in  abstract 
terms,  but  embodied  in  the  general  order  of  ideas 
that  found  such  diversified  forms  of  expression  in 
His  teaching.  Briefly,  the  theory  in  question  was 
this-Hl)  His  teaching  was  all  related  to  the 
cardinal  facts  of  the  moral  nature  of  God  and  the 
moral  nature  of  man.  (2)  A  great  deal  of  His 
teaching  was  concerned  with  the  moral  relations 
between  God  and  men  and  between  man  and  man. 
(3)  In  His  teaching  He  dwelt  much  upon  the 
inward  and  direct  moral  relations  of  men  to  God, 
which  in  every  instance  are  relations  of  men  to  Him 
as  individunh.  For  it  is  only  in  the  individual  that 
the  moral  conditions  exist  which  make  inward  and 
direct  relations  of  God  to  men  possible.  And  this 
must  have  been  one  of  Christ's  reasons  for  tiie 
immense  importance  and  value  that  He  attached 
to  men  as  individuals.  (4)  He  also  dwelt  much 
on  the  subject  of  the  rectifying  and  the  perfecting 
of  the  moral  relations  of  men  to  God  and  to  one 
another.  (5)  He  announced,  and  often  alluded  to 
and  explained  in  various  ways  and  connexions,  the 
fact  that  it  was  His  predestined  task  as  man's 
Saviour  to  occupy  the  position  and  to  exercise  the 
function  of  Mediator  within  the  sphere  of  the 
moral  relations  of  God  to  men,  and  of  men  to  Him 
and  to  one  another.  Though  He  never  used  the 
word  *  Mediator '  in  this  connexion,  He  often  sj)oke 
of  His  relation  to  God  and  men  in  expressions 
meaning  the  same  thing.  And  He  taught  also 
that  His  work  of  mediation  would  be  continued 
after  His  work  on  earth  had  been  finished  {e,q, 
Mt  IV"  28"-2o,  Jn  14-17).  (6)  It  was  within  the 
domain  of  the  order  of  these  great  facts  and 
ideas,  which  are  all  of  an  essentially  moral 
nature,  that  Christ  conceived  the  fundamental 
need  of  human  progress  as  lying.  Here  also  He 
saw  the  essential  nature  of  the  progress  needed, 
and  found  the  grounds  on  which  to  His  mind  man's 
process  was  guaranteed.  (7)  But  it  was  not 
Christ's  idea  that  the  progressive  realization  of 
these  moral  facts  and  iaeas  would  come  to  mani- 
festation only  within  the  invisible  moral  sphere 
of  the  individual  and  social  life  of  mankind.     He 
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cherished  the  certain  conviction  and  hope  that 
they  would  come  gradually,  in  the  course  of  their 
realization,  to  manifestation  in  the  regeneration 
of  all  the  various  external  relations  of  men  to  one 
another  in  the  conditions,  organizations,  and  ac- 
tivities of  their  social  life.  (8)  He  was  fully  per- 
suaded that  the  course  of  human  process,  sucn  as 
Ue  conceived  its  nature  to  be  and  the  conditions 
on  which  it  would  proceed  in  the  individual  and 
social  life  of  humanity,  would  strictly  and  per- 
sistently follow  the  laws  of  evolution.  It  mav  be 
added,  tinally,  that  it  is  within  the  region  of  these 
facts  that  the  greatness  of  the  extent  of  Christ's 
originality  as  a  teacher  is  to  be  seen,  and  also 
the  momentousness  of  the  position  and  task  He 
claimed  for  Himself  as  Mediator  between  God  and 
men. 

4.  But  did  Christ's  teaching  as  to  human  progress 
actually  follow  the  lines  just  indicated  ?  It  did. 
In  Mt  5"  He  identitied  His  position  in  history 
and  His  work  with  the  essentially  moral  nature, 
and  with  the  cause  and  the  evolution  of  the  progress 
of  the  individual  and  social  life  of  humanity. 
That  in  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  which  had 
supreme  interest  and  value  for  Him,  was  the  nature 
and  the  extent  of  the  revelation  they  contained  of 
the  will  and  purpose  of  God  with  reference  to  the 
moral  relations  between  God  and  men  and  between 
one  man  and  another,  and  with  reference  to  the 
historical  development  of  human  destiny.  He 
saw  that  this  revelation  was  very  incomplete  and 
imperfect.  And  in  strict  accordance  with  the  Law 
of  Continuity,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  laws 
of  evolution  and  of  human  progress,  He  sympa- 
thetically put  Himself  and  His  work  in  direct 
organic  relations  with  it,  in  order  to  complete  and 
perfect  the  revelation  of  the  Divine  will  and  pur- 
pose to  mankind,  and  in  order  so  to  mediate,  by 
means  of  His  moral  power,  the  moral  relations 
of  men  to  God  and  to  one  another,  that  the  Divine 
will  and  purpose  would  eventually  attain  to  full 
and  universal  realization  in  their  life  and  destiny. 
And  so,  when  He  said  He  had  come  not  to  destroy 
the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  but  to  fulfil.  He  must 
have  Iiad  the  thought  in  His  mind  that  the  ful- 
filling in  question,  and  His  task  in  achieving  it, 
would  be  continued  after  the  work  of  His  earthly 
ministry  was  done.  In  Mt  6**  *^  His  mind  is  to  l>e 
seen  moving  ^itliin  the  order  of  the  same  ideas 
and  facts:  'Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven. 
Hallowed  be  thy  name.  Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy 
will  be  done  on  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven.'  These 
words  of  prayer,  as  Christ  understood  them,  are 
rooted  in  the  truth  of  the  moral  nature  of  God 
and  of  man,  and  of  the  moral  relations  of  God  to 
men,  and  of  men  to  Him  and  to  each  other.  They 
imply  that  the  sphere  of  the  direct  and  inward 
moral  relations  of  men  to  God  and  to  one  another 
in  Him  is  the  essential  domain  of  God's  Kingdom 
on  the  earth.  They  imply  that  the  Kingdom  of 
God  on  earth  is  predestin^  to  arrive  at  universal 
realization  in  the  individual  and  social  life  of  man- 
kind, and  that  pervasiveli/,  so  that  the  Divine  will 
and  purpose  wiU  be  manifested  in  all  the  external 
forms  of  man's  existence  and  activities.  They  im- 
ply that  this  consummation  will  be  reached  by  a 
progressive  process  of  historical  development ;  for 
the  Kingdom  of  God  is  an  order  of  things  that  is 
coming.  And  they  imply  that  the  Fatherhood  of 
God  and  the  brothernood  of  man  will  be  the 
supreme  governmental  principles  in  the  perfected 
conditions  of  human  existence,  which  Chnst  hoped 
would  be  ushered  in  in  answer  to  His  prayer. 

But  these  were  not  the  only  forms  in  which 
Christ  expressed  His  great  and  rich  order  of  ideas 
as  to  human  progress.  Man's  progress  is  evolved 
in  the  course  of  nb  history,  and  nothins  is  more 
wonderful  or  beautiful  than  the  parabolic  forms 


in  which  Christ  embodied  His  ideas  as  to  the 
various  phases  tliat  human  progress  assumes  in 
the  history  of  its  evolution.  (1)  The  gradual 
realization  of  God's  will  and  purpose  in  the  lives 
of  men  as  individuals  is  everywhere  and  always 
the  basis  of  moral  progress  in  the  social  life  and 
history  of  humanity ;  and  therefore  our  Lord— no 
doubt  designedly — illustrated  the  evolution  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  in  its  relation  to  the  individual's 
heart  and  life  in  His  first  parable,  that  of  the 
Sower  (Mt  I3>-«- *»»).— (2)  The  progressive  realiza- 
tion of  the  will  and  purpose  of^  Gml  in  the  moral 
relations  of  men  to  Him  and  to  one  another  in  the 
various  social  forms  and  manifestations  of  life  may 
be  conceived  as  a  fact,  which  indeed  it  is,  without 
taking  into  consideration  the  entanglements  and 
dangers  in  which  the  process  is  involved  from  the 
existence  in  the  world  of  moral  evil.  As  so  con- 
ceived, the  evolution  of  man's  moral  progress  is 
destined  gradually  and  surely  to  attain  to  complete 
and  manifest  realization  in  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
It  was  from  this  point  of  view  that  our  Lord  illus- 
trated His  ideas  of  human  progress  in  His  parable 
of  the  Seed  Growing  Secretly  (Mk  4»-»).— (3)  But 
the  progressive  fulfilment  of  God's  will  and  purpose 
in  the  history  of  man's  social  life  and  destiny  may 
aJso  be  conceived  as  a  process  of  historical  evolu- 
tion, and  as  actually  entangled  and  endangered, 
which  is  the  case,  by  the  presence  and  develop- 
ments of  moral  evil  in  the  individual  and  social 
life  of  men.  As  thus  conceived,  then,  the  history 
of  man's  social  progress  towards  the  perfect  and 
universal  realization  of  God's  will  and  purpose  has 
the  character  of  a  conflict  between  moral  good  and 
moral  evil.  But  this  conflict,  at  every  stage  and 
in  every  section  of  its  histoiy,  is  presided  over  by 
the  moral  government  of  God,  and  is  certain  under 
His  judgment  to  issue  in  a  final  crisis  in  which 
evil  will  be  entirely  and  for  ever  separated  from 
good,  and  in  which  righteousness  will  reign  uni- 
versally in  the  relations  of  men  to  God  and  to  one 
another  in  His  Kingdom.  From  these  points  of  view 
also  our  Lord  contemplated  the  evolution  of  human 
progress;  and  He  so  couched  His  ideas  on  the 
subject  in  His  parable  of  the  Wheat  and  the  Tares 
(Mt  13**-»- '"•'»•).— (4)  Again,  the  history  of  man's 
moral  progress  starts  from  a  very  small  and  simple 
beginning,  and  eventually  develops  into  a  result  of 
vast  dimensions  and  great  complexity.  This  fact 
as  to  man's  progress  our  Lord  likewise  fully 
realized,  and  He  expressed  His  sense  of  its  truth 
and  value  in  His  parable  of  the  Mustard-seed  (Mt 
13"*'*).— (5)  Finally,  the  end  of  moral  progress  in 
the  life  and  history  of  humanity  will  be  a  destiny 
in  which  every  department  of  its  individual  and 
social  life,  external  as  well  as  internal,  will  be  inter- 
penetrated and  regulated  by  the  will  and  purpose 
of  €rod  as  perfect^  realizea  and  manifested  m  a 
universal  and  established  order  of  righteousness 
and  love.  Could  it  be  anything  else  than  this  that 
our  Lord  meant  by  His  parable  of  the  Leaven  and 
the  three  measures  of  meal  ?  (Mt  13"). 

Thus  it  becomes  manifest  that  our  Lord's  teach* 
ing  embodied  a  philosophy  of  human  history  and 
progress.  In  this  point  of  view  His  teaching  was 
absolutely  original.  Nor  can  it  ever  be  superseded. 
His  ideas  of  human  progress  and  His  faith  in  it 
are  a  large  part  of  essential  Christianity.  This  part 
of  His  gospel  is  urgently  needed  by  the  present 
age.  And  multitudes  are  waiting  to  welcome  it  as 
a  message  from  Him  as  the  worlcTs  Saviour. 
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PROHISB.~The  NT  is  full  of  the  idea  that  in 
Christ  had  arrived  the  fulfilment  of  a  promise 
made  over  and  over  again  in  preceding  ages.  The 
gospel  is  regarded  bv  all  the  writers  not  as  an 
event  unexpected  ana  unprepared  for,  but  as  the 
due  and  natural  s^uel  and  climax  of  God'f)  deal- 
ings from  of  old.  The  evayy^Xiop  is  the  fulfilment 
of  the  ^a77eX/a.  It  was,  indeed,  the  streftgth 
with  which  this  idea  was  rooted  in  the  mind  of  the 
Jew  ('  whose  is  the  adoption  and  the  glory  and  .  .  . 
the  promises,'  Ro  9^)  that  made  it  so  hard  for  him 
to  understand  how  the  Grentile  could  come  within 
the  full  scope  of  the  gospel.  How  could  the 
•  dogs '  share  equally  with  the  *  children  *  (Mt  16* 
=Mk  7^)  ?  How  could  the  uncovenanted  and  un- 
circumcised  be  '  heirs  according  to  the  promise '  (Gal 
3*)  ?  Whole  passages,  therefore,  in  some  of  the 
Epistles  (esp.  Kom.,  Gal.,  Heb.)  have  to  be  devoted 
to  showing  that  the  implication  of  the  promise 
was  vaster  than  any  of  the  forms  in  which  it  had 
been  conveyed.  There  is  no  literature  which  is  so 
saturatCKd  with  the  spirit  of  anticipation  as  the 
Hebrew,  no  nation  which  has  cherished  so  ardent 
and  irrepressible  a  belief  in  its  destiny, — *  apeople 
who  were  looking  forwards  from  a  great  Past  of 
Wonders  to  a  Future  of  Good  and  Glorv '  (Mason, 
Heb,  Gram.^  p.  98).  It  is  in  the  NT,  however, 
that  this  note  of  anticipation  becomes  dominant. 
Anticipation,  indeed,  here  gives  place  to  realiza- 
tion. Wiiile  the  NT  contains  several  passages 
which  show  kinsldp  with  current  Apocaly^ic 
literature  and  its  eschatolocy,  and  indicate  a  linger- 
ing belief  in  the  mind  of  the  writep  that  the  fmfil- 
ment  of  the  promises  lies  still  in  the  future,  the 
unmistakably  prevalent  thought  of  the  writers 
is  that  m^ftfijmgg^  oT  Chrgt  -theytiSVeiggady 
seen  th'ejpfbinises  tulfllled.  The  Evangelic  reoo!tre 
exhfbit,  eacli  'm~  it§~~6''^^  "way,  the  consciousness 
that  IsraePs  hopes  had  found  theb  fulfilment  in 
ClmBlL^and,  sooer  %!!d  teBtttSneSTEs is  the  narra- 


ETve,  one  can  hardly  miss  in  it  the  note  of  jubilant 
realization.  Mt.  loses  no  opportunity  of  showing 
that  what  happened  to  Jesus  was  in  accordance 
with  ancient  prophecy  ;  Mk.,  while  seldom  citing 
Scripture,  describes  Jesus  as  beginning  His  minis- 
try with  the  declaration  *The  time  is  fulfilled* 
(1") ;  Lk.  commences  and  concludes  his  Gospel 
with  episodes  (l«-».<^-«>  c^x  24^-2s,  i*-47^  intended 
to  show  how  men  saw,  or  failed  to  see,  in  Jesus 
the  Christ  foreshadowed  in  the  Scriptures,  and  Jn. 
(5**)  quotes  Jesus  as  stating  that  the  Scriptures 
bear  witness  to  Him,  and  notes  (12^*-*^  etc.)  how 
the  reception  of  Jesus  answered  to  the  sayings  of 
the  prophets. 

^  It  was  this  aspect  of  Christ's  appearance — as  tlie 
fulfilment  of  an  eagerly  awaited  promise — that 
occupied  most  room  in  the  earliest  preaching  of 
the  gospel.  See  Stephen's  speech  (Ac  7),  Peter's 
(2»«;»  and  10"-«),  Paul's  {\2!^  *  We  bring  you  good 
tidings  of  the  promise  made  unto  the  fathers,'  and 
26*).  The  main  line  of  address  taken  by  the  early 
preachers  was  always  to  prove  that  Jesus  was  the 
Christ  (9«  11^  »  18»-  »). 

It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  Jesus  Himself 
in  His  public  preaching  seldom,  if  ever,  adopted 
this  line  of  appeal.  Not  even  in  His  more  private 
teaching  does  He  appear  to  have  attached  import- 
ance to  it.  When,  e.g. ,  John  the  Baptist  definitely 
inquired  *Art  thou  he  that  cometh?'  (Mt  ll*-*^ 
Lk  7^^),  Jesus  deliberately  appealed  not  to  the 
correspondence  between  Himself  and  the  expecta- 
tions formed  of  the  promised  Messiah,  but  to  the 
effect  being  at  the  moment  produced  by  His 
ministry.  When  the  same  question  was  being 
discussed  between  Himself  and  His  disciples  (Mt 
16i3.i6_Mk  82'»=Lk  9**»),  Jesus  was  not  con- 
cerned  so  much  about  the.lr  identifying  Him  with 
the  One  who  was  to  come,  by  means  of  signs  and 


tokens  which  were  expected  to  accompany  His 
coming,  as  that  the  conviction  should  come  in  an 
inward  and  secret  way  (*  Flesh  and  blood  hath  nut 
revealed  it  to  thee,  but  my  Father  whicli  is  in 
heaven.'  Mt  16").  He  objected  to  being  pro- 
claimed as  the  Christ,  not  simply  because  He 
knew  that  the  people,  when  persuaded  of  this, 
would  seek  to  make  Him  a  kin^  and  expect  Him 
to  use  temporal  resources,  but  because  the  very 
tenacity  with  which;- His  countrymen  clung  to 
their  stereotyped  notions  of  the  promised  Messiah 
would  prevent  them  from  gaining  "a  true  under" 
standing  of  the  scope  and  purpose  of  His  missioji. 
He  had  a  sublime  contempt  for  the  petty  and 
pedantic  way  in  which  the  scribes  took  upon  them- 
selves to  say  how  the  anticipations  of  Scripture 
were,  or  were  not,  to  be  verilied,  and  held  their 
pretensions  up  to  scorn  (Mt  22**-^=Mk  12**"" 
=Lk  20*****).  It  was,  in  short,  because  His  mind 
was  so  filled  with  the  larger  purpose  of  God  that 
He  assigned  little  weight  to  the  recognition  of 
that  local  and  nationaJ  theory  which  had  so  much 
more  of  patriotic  bias  and  ambitious  desire  in  it 
than  of  pure  love  of  humanity.  And  it  was  pre- 
cisely because  the  priests  and  scribes,  in  their 
blind  attachment  to  their  own  interpretation  of 
the  promise,  saw,  in  His  comparative  carelessness 
about  the  traditional  view  and  His  frequent  in- 
sistence upon  a  purely  spiritual  interpretation,  a 
danger  to  their  own  designs,  that  they  resolved 
upon  His  death. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  Jesus  commonly  used 
one  term  at  least  which  in  the  current  phraseology 
of  the  time  was  closely  associated  with  the  tem- 
Xjoral  and  literally-understood  fulfilment  of  the 
*  promise.'  He  constantly  proclaimed  the  advent 
of  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  or  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
But  whatever  critical  view  be  held  of  the  records, 
and  leaving  undecided  the  question  whether  Mt  24 
and  other  similar  passages  which  contain  a  con- 
siderable eschatological  element  are  to  be  taken 
as  representing  a  part  of  the  actual  teaching  of 
Jesus,  or  rather  His  teaching  as  coloured  by  pass- 
ing through  minds  steeped  in  the  ideas  of  Jewish 
eschatology,  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  Jesas 
habitually  used  the  expression  *  Kingdom  of 
heaven '  in  a  different  sense  from  the  ordinary 
and  popular  one,  and  preferred  to  divest  it  of  the 
usual  patriotic  and  escliatological  associations. 
The  locii^  classicHs  is  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
beginning  with  the  Beatitude,  *  Blessed  are  the 
poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.* 
The /promise,'  as  Jesus  gives  it  here  in  se^venfold 
form,  is  a  promise  to  the  spiritually-minded  of  a 
spiritual  grace,  having  no  reference  whatever  to 
Messianic  considerations,  and  this  holds  good  even 
if  the  alternative  form  in  which  the  Beatitudes 
are  given  in  Lk.  is  held  to  be  the  earlier.  Jesus, 
in  the  most  royal  and  absolute  fashion,  gave  assur- 
ances to  His  disciples,  but  these,  in  the  Synoptics 
hardly  less  than  in  the  P^ourth  Gospel,  are  assur- 
ances not  of  any  kind  of  material  oenefit,  but  of 
spiritual  grace/ c.  (7.  *Thy  Father  which  seeth  in 
secrdr^aU  recompense  thee'  (Mt  6^  also  vv.^-  ^^) ; 
/  He  tliat  loseth  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it ' 
HMf  I(P  1^) ;  '  I  will  give  you  rest,'  and  'Ye  shall 
find  rest  to  your  sWils'  (Mt  11**  ^) ;  '1  will  make 
you  fishers  of  men '  (Mk  1",  cf.  Lk  5^^) ;  '  Your 
reward  shall  l>e  great,  and  ye  shall  be  sons  of  the 
Most  High'  (Lk  6») ;  'Ye 'shall  know  the  truth, 
and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free '  ( Jn  8*^). 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  there  are  some  passages 
in  which  the  assurance  of  blessing  includes  ma- 
terial benefit:  e.g.  *A11  these  things  {i.e.  food, 
clothing,  etc.)  shall  be  added  unto  you'  (Mt  6®)  ; 
the  reply  to  Peter  that  those  who  for  Christ's  salve 
have  lorsaken  earthly  advantage  *  shall  receive  a 
hundredfold  now  in  this  time,  houses,'  etc.  (Mk 
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10»=Lk  182»=Mt  19») ;  but  the  very  connexion  in 
which  such  passages  occur  shows  in  each  case  that 
Jesus  attaches  importance  only  to  the  spiritual 
blessing  ;  better  forego  all  earthly  profit  whatever 
than  miss  this  (Mt  10»  l&^  »  Lk  12»- »).  Any- 
thing  like  requests  for  a  promise  of  personal  aa- 
vantoge  He  sternly  discourages  (Mt  2(P"®=Mk 

Generally  the  promises  of  Jesus  to  His  disciples 
may  be  classified  as  follows  :  {a)  particular  assur- 
ances to  individuals  :  to  the  thief  on  the  cross  (Lk 
23^),  to  the  woman  in  the  house  of  Simon  tlie 
Leper  (Mt  26"=Mk  14»),  to  Nathanael  (Jn  1"),  to 
Peter  (Mt  16^=Mk  9»=Lk  9P,  cf.  Mt  18«),  to 
Peter  again  (Jn  13'  and  v.»),  also  Mk  9»=Lk  QS'; 
(b)  assurances  about  the  prevailing  nature  of  prayer 
and  the  power  o/faUh  (Mt  V  18"  Jn  14*»- ",  Mt 
173f21»-22,  Mk  ll«-a*,  Mt  18");  (c)  assurances  of 
His  continued  presence  and  of  their  support  and 
ultimate  triumph  (Mt  10«=Lk  12^^  Mt  28»  [Mk 
16"-  "1  Mt  1^  »  «  13«  16»  19«,  Lk  6»,  Jn 
6*^  **•  «  8«  11»  14«  16»).  It  is  to  promises  of  this 
kind  that  James  refers  in  1^  '  the  crown  of  life 
which  the  Lord  promised  to  them  that  love  him,' 
and  in  2^  '  heirs  of  the  kingdom  which  he  promised 
to  them  that  love  him  *  (cE  1  Jn  2*) ;  (rf^  the  out- 
-fttitndipg  pi-ftmioa^  K/^wovor^  is  that  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  this  i^  the  one  promise  which  is  most 
elCpWcttly  recorded  mi  maiTifj  jj^^the  (Ksciples  (Jn 
W^^^'-f9'^-W'^^^;ST,  icL^  is  direcllv  recMlM  a£"the 
foundation  of  the  Christian  Church :  *  He  charged 
them  ...  to  wait  for  the  promise  of  the  Father, 
which,  said  he,  ye  heard  from  me  *  (Ac  1*,  cf.  2^). 
And  this  promise  may  be  said  practically  to  in- 
clude and  interpret  almost  all  the  foregoing. 

LinRATUKB.— Denney  in  Hastings'  DB  iv.  104;  Sidgwick, 
Method*  qf  Ethiea7  (1007),  295;  SomerviUe,  Precious  Seed 
(1890),  238 ;  Spurgeon,  Tteelve  Sermons  on  Precious  Promises. 

J.  Ross  Murray. 

PROPERTY.— Under  this  title  two  questions 
arise :  (1)  Is  the  possession  of  private  property 
right  according  to  the  principles  of  the  teaching 
and  example  of  Jesus?  (2)  In  what  ways  is  a  fol- 
lower of  Jesus  to  acquire  and  to  use  his  property  ? 
These  questions  touch  one  another  when  it  is  sug- 
gested that  a  Christian  should  give  away  all  his 
property  and  not  seek  to  gain  any  more.  They 
may,  however,  be  kept  distinct,  and  the  second 
discussed  on  the  assumption  that  the  possession  of 
private  property  is  justifiable. 

1.  A  very  large  section  of  a  man's  interest  is  con- 
nected with  his  possessions.  Therefore,  inevitably, 
the  teaching  and  example  of  Jesus  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  upon  the  question  of  property. 
And  further,  inasmuch  as  He  gave  to  men  a  very 
different  ideal  of  character  ana  conduct  from  that 
of  the  world,  it  b  to  be  expected  that  in  regard  to 
property  His  teaching  will  show  marked  divergence 
from  the  prevailing  worldly  view.  But  it  is  not 
therefore  to  be  assumed  that  the  authority  of  Jesus 
can  be  claimed  for  the  socialistic  view  of  property, 
which  may  be  called  the  direct  negative  of  the 
ordinary  view  which  men  hold.  The  question  to 
be  settled  is — May  we  infer  from  the  teaching  and 
example  of  Jesus  that  the  private  ownership  of  pro- 
perty is  unjustifiable?  The  relation  of  the  teach- 
ing and  example  of  Jesus  to  modem  Socialism 
opens  up  a  wide  field  for  discussion,  and  this  is 
seriously  complicated  by  the  difficulty  of  defining 
Socialism  and  disentangling  it,  as  a  clear  economic 
theory,  from  the  general  revolt  against  the  hard- 
ships of  poverty  and  the  tjranny  of  riches,  from 
which  it  springs,  and  which  is  reflected  in  the 
generous  literature  and  thought  of  all  ages  and 
countries. 

The  first  point  to  make  clear  is  that  this  revolt 
was  certainly  present  among  the  Jews,  and  has 
left  distinct  traces  in  the  OT  (Is  5^)  and  also  in  the 


extra-canonical  Jewish  literature.  '  There  came  to 
exist  among  them  what  has  been  called  a  "genius 
for  hatred  of  the  rich '  (Peabody,  Jesus  Christ  and 
the  Social  Question,  p.  206).  The  popular  view 
among  the  Jews  was  that  godliness  ^  invariably 
resulted  in  prosperity ;  and  one  of  their  problems 
was  the  prosperity  of  the  ungodly  and  the  adversity 
of  the  pious.  This  problem  was  exceptionally 
acute  in  our  Lord's  day,  through  the  dommance  of 
the  Romans,  and  the  wealth  of  the  publicans  ac- 
quired by  their  faithlessness  to  the  national  cause. 
Thus  precisely  the  condition  from  which  modem 
Socialism  springs  was  present.  And  not  only  so, 
but  a  well-aetined  socialistic  experiment  was  being 
made  by  the  Essenes,  among  whom  *  the  strongest 
tie  by  which  the  members  were  united  was  absolute 
community  of  goods'  (Schiirer,  HJF,  II.  ii.  195). 
It  has  been  mamtained  that  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
was  greatly  influenced  by  that  of  the  Essenes. 
But  as  Essenism  was  'in  the  first  place  merely 
Pharisaism  in  the  superlative  degree '  (Schiirer,  I.e. 
p.  210),  whatever  otner  elemento  entered  into  it, 
this  view  must  be  given  up  (Lightfoot,  Col.  397  ff.). 
However,  from  the  popular  feeling  about  the  rich, 
and  the  existence  of  the  Essenes  as  a  socialistic 
community,  we  may  gather  that  the  way  was  quite 
open  for  Jesus  to  adopt  the  doctrines  of  Commun- 
ism ;  and  the  argument  that  in  His  teaching  we  find 
the  seed  of  Socialbm,  which  only  required  con- 
ditions of  thought  and  life  such  as  are  found  in 
modem  times  to  become  fully  matured,  is  not 
justified. 

This  is  the  view  of  the  matter  which  representa- 
tive Socialists  take.  As  a  general  rule,  Socialists 
are  opposed  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  recognize 
in  it  a  l^asis  for  the  present  organization  of  society 
and  a  hindrance  to  the  change  they  desire  to  see 
brought  about  (for  citations,  see  Peabody,  op,  cit. 

5.  15).  They  quote  with  approval  the  sayinss  of 
esus  about  the  blessedness  of  the  poor  ana  the 
woes  of  the  rich,  but  they  realize  distinctly  that 
the  basis  of  His  thought  is  fundamentally  different 
from  theirs.  The  special  ground  of  objection  on 
the  part  of  Socialists  to  the  Christian  religion  is  its 
teacning  as  to  the  future,  which  they  regard  as 
having  diverted  the  moral  enthusiasm  of  religious 
people  from  the  present  to  the  *  other*  world. 
Some,  no  doubt,  hold  that  this  emphasis  on  the 
future  is  due  to  the  corruption  of  the  pure  teach- 
ing of  Jesus,  and  so  are  ready  to  claim  His 
authority  for  their  views.  But  even  if  the  contrast 
between  present  and  future  in  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  could  be  adjusted  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Socialists,  it  leaves  the  contrast  between  outward 
circumstance  and  inward  character,  in  regard  to 
which  there  is  a  vital  and  all-embracing  distinction 
between  the  principles  of  Jesus  and  Socialism.  The 
phenomenon,  however,  of  what  is  known  as  Chris- 
tian Socialism  has  to  be  noted.  The  fierce  competi- 
tion of  modem  industrial  and  commercial  life,  with 
the  cruelties  it  produces,  cannot  be  accepted  aa 
desirable  by  any  man  of  sensitive  Christian  convic- 
tions. And,  moreover,  the  great  hold  M'hich 
Socialism  has  token  of  multitudes,  and  the  fact 
that  it  becomes  to  them  the  only  religion  they  feel 
anv  need  of,  have  led  Christians  to  desire  that  its 
influence  should  be  exerted  on  the  side  of  the 
Church.  The  Christian  Socialists  in  England 
(Maurice  and  Kingsley)  were  influenced  mainly 
by  the  first  consideration,  and  were  enthusiastic 
supporters  of  the  Co-operative  movement.  The 
second  consideration,  as  might  be  expected,  ap- 
pealed more  especially  to  I^man  Catholics,  who 
are  represented  by  Abb^  Lamennais ;  Baron  von 
Ketteler,  Archb.  of  Mayence ;  and  Count  de  Num. 
In  Germany,  among  Protestants,  Christian  Social- 
ism has  been  represented  by  Victor  Huber  and 
Pastor  Stocker.    The  views  of  those  who  may  be 
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regarded  as  entitled  to  the  name  Christian  Social- 
ists cannot  be  thought  of  as  an  isolated  fact.  They 
have  been  partly  the  result  and  partly  the  cause 
of  a  general  shifting  of  the  centre  of  interest  from 
the  sf)here  of  doctrinal  theolo^  to  that  of  practical 
teaching.  The  theological  literature  of  the  last 
50  years  has  been  largely  occupied  with  the  ap- 
plication of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  to  the  practical 
problems  of  life,  and  many  have  held  that  there 
IS  nothing  in  the  Christian  faith  which  is  antagon- 
istic to  Socialism  as  an  economic  theory,  ^ut 
with  some  exceptions  it  is  agreed  that  Jesus  did 
not  lay  down  any  economic  theory  of  the  State, 
and  indeed  deliberately  refused  to  take  advantage 
of  openings  in  this  direction  which  He  received 
(Mt  22^»-2^  17**"*',  Lk  12»3-«).  «To  speak  of  the 
economics  of  the  New  Testament  is  in  my  opinion 
as  impossible  as  to  speak  of  its  dietetics  (Ac  15*^^), 
its  hemieneutics  (1  Co  9*"^°),  its  astronomy  (Mt 
29.84.29)^  or  its  meteorology  (Mt  16«,  Lk  12:^»)*— 
(H.  Holtzmann,  Die  ersten  Christen  und  die  sozicUe 
Frage). 

Before  the  actual  teaching  and  example  of  Jesus 
on  the  subject  are  analyzed,  it  is  desirable  to  con- 
sider how  far  the  glimpses  we  receive  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  of  the  social  life  of  the  first 
Christians  at  Jerusalem  form  an  authoritative 
commentary  upon  them.  We  read  that  'all  that 
believed  were  together,  and  had  all  things  com- 
mon' (Ac  2**).  And  again,  'neither  said  any  of 
them  that  aught  of  the  things  which  he  possessed 
was  his  own ;  but  thev  had  all  things  common ' 
(4«»,  cf.  also  2«  A^  ").  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
these  statements  are  from  the  pen  of  the  author 
of  the  Third  Grospel,  in  which  the  sayings  of  Jesus 
about  the  rich  and  the  poor  are  given  in  their  most 
uncompromising  form  (cf.  Lk  6^,  Mt  5^).  We  may 
therefore  suppose  that  the  communistic  aspect  of 
the  life  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem  has  received 
fuU  attention  in  the  Book  of  Acts,  and  that  no 
inference  which  goes  in  the  least  beyond  the  state- 
ments of  that  book  is  justified.* 

A  careful  scrutiny  of  the  relevant  passages  of 
the  Book  of  Acts  shows  that:  (1)  the  condition 
which  prevailed  in  Jerusalem  did  not  continue ; 
<2)  the  churches  organized  by  St.  Paul  (whose 
companion  St.  Luke  was)  show  no  trace  of  the 
community  of  goods,  nor  is  any  condemnation  ex- 
pressed because  of  this ;  (3)  those  who  had  houses 
and  lands  sold  them ;  (4)  Peter  in  what  he  said  to 
Ananias  (Ac  5*)  clearly  indicated  that  the  right  to 
private  property  was  not  questioned  ('Whiles  it 
remained,  was  it  not  thine  own  ?  and  after  it  was 
sold,  was  it  not  in  thine  own  power  ? ').  No  theory, 
therefore,  can  be  establislied  on  the  basis  of  what 
we  find  prevailing  amon^  the  first  Christians  in 
Jerusalem.  We  must  rather  suppose  that  in  the 
special  circumstances  of  that  church  an  exceptional 
•condition  in  relation  to  property  was  produced. 

An  analysis  of  the  teaching  and  example  of  Jesus 
brings  out  quite  clearly  that  the  denial  of  a  right 
to  the  possession  of  private  property  cannot  be 
extracted  from  them.  It  is  true  that  many  strong 
statements  are  found  in  the  Gospels  as  to  the 
disadvantages  of  riches,  and  that  the  poor  are 
represented  as  having  a  special  interest  in  the 
Kingdom  of  God  (Mt  6'»,  Lk  18^2,  Mk  1(F,  Lk  Q^^ 
12",  Mt  62*  19="  1 1*).  Far-reachinff  deductions  have 
been  drawn  from  these  in  conaemnation  of  the 
prevailing  industrial  order.  And  their  spirit  is 
manifestly  very  different  from  that  which  the 
modem  industrial  and  commercial  struggle  tends 
to  produce.  But  their  full  force  can  be  realized 
in  connexion  with  the  common  efiect  of  riches  upon 

*  For  discussions  on  the  relation  of  St  Luke  to  Ebionism, 
Bee  Keim,  iii.  284 ;  H.  Holtzmann,  op.  eit. ;  Colin  Campbell, 
Critical  Studies  in  Luke's  Gospel ;  B.  Weiss,  L\fe  of  Christ,  vol.  i. 
bks.  iv.,  V. ;  cf.  Peabody,  op.  cU.  p.  192. 


character,  and  they  do  not  involve  any  condemna- 
tion of  the  possession  of  private  property.  It  is 
to  be  remembered,  too,  in  connexion  with  this,  that 
no  single  statement  of  our  Lord  can  be  wisely 
taken  dv  itself  and  pressed  to  the  extreme  con- 
clusion logicallv  possible.  This  is  to  forget  His 
method  of  teaching,  which  aimed  '  at  the  greatest 
clearness  in  the  briefest  compass'  (Wendt,  Teach- 
ina  of  Jesus,  i.  p.  130).  *  One  who  proposes  to 
follow  literally  the  specific  commands  of  Jesus 
finds  himself  immediately  plunged  into  contradic- 
tions and  absurdities.  He  accepts  the  teaching 
of  Jesus  concerning  non-resistance,  "to  him  that 
smiteth  thee  on  one  cheek  offer  also  the  other," 
but  soon  he  hears  this  same  counsellor  of  peace 
bid  His  friends  sell  their  garments  "and  buy  a 
sword"*  (Peabody,  ch.  i.). 

We  must  therefore  set  over  against  the  words  of 
Jesus  in  which  He  seems  to  condemn  the  possession 
of  riches,  facts  and  sayings  which  forbid  any  com- 
munistic conclusion  bemg  drawn  from  them.  Thus 
Jesus  and  His  disciples  had  a  fund  for  their  com- 
mon necessities  (Jn  13'^).  Moreover,  the  disciples 
owned  boats  and  nets,  to  which  they  returned  after 
the  crucifixion  (Jn  21'^')-  Peter's  house  appears  to 
have  been  the  headquarters  of  Jesus  at  Capernaum 
(Mk  1^  2^).  There  is  no  condemnation  of  the 
settled  life  which  Martha,  Mary,  and  Lazarus  lived 
at  Bethany  (Lk  10»*,  Jn  12*''- ).  Zacchseus,  who  was 
a  rich  man,  was  not  asked  to  give  away  all  that  he 
had,  but  rather  commended  for  giving  a  portion  (Lk 
19'**).  Mary's  action  in  *  wasting '  the  costly  cruse 
of  ointment  (Mt  26*^)  was  justified  and  praised. 
The  centurion  who  had  built  a  synagos^ie  for  the 
Jews  in  Capernaum  (Lk  7^* ")  received  the  highest 
praise,  but  nothing  was  said  about  his  wealth, 
evidently  considerable.  Nicodemus  must  have  been 
a  man  oi  substance,  but  no  question  of  his  relation 
to  his  property  was  raised  (Jn  3^"").  Again,  some 
force  must  be  allowed  to  the  fact  that  in  several 
of  the  parables  (Lk  19**,  Mt  21»)  Jesus  used  the 
rights  which  men  have  over  their  property  to 
illustrate  the  duty  which'  all  owe  to  God.  This 
argument  cannot  oe  pressed  too  far,  but  still  such 
illustrations  would  be  practically  impossible  to 
one  who  held  that  the  possession  of  private  pro- 
perty, with  the  powor  it  gives  over  others,  is 
wrong. 

2.  On  the  assumption,  then,  that  Jesus  does  not 
condemn  the  possession  of  private  property,  it  re- 
mains to  discuss  the  place  which  property  is  to  hold 
in  the  life  of  a  Christian,  and  tiie  use  wliich  he  is 
to  make  of  what  he  owns.  The  ruling  considera- 
tion in  this  discussion  is  that  Jesus  in  His  teaching 
looks  not  so  much  to  the  circumstances  of  men^ 
lives  as  to  the  kind  of  men  they  are  and  may 
become.  His  teaching,  therefore,  about  property- 
must  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  effects  of  its 
acquisition  and  use  upon  character.  In  regard  to 
the  acquisition  of  property,  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
is  directed  against  that  greedy  temper  of  mind  in 
which  worldly  advantage  is  regardea  as  of  supreme 
importance,  and  a  man's  wealth  as  the  sole  criterion 
of  nis  worth.  He  also  condemns  dishonesty  and 
oppression  in  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  which 
spring  from  this  temper  (Mt  23",  Mk  12*^,  Lk  20*')^ 
He  warns  men  against  covetousness  on  the  ground 
that  *  a  man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance 
of  the  things  which  he  possesseth '  (Lk  12'^).  He  calls 
the  man  a  ifool  who  haa  much  goods  laid  up  for  many 
years,  and  was  not  rich  towards  God  (Lk  12'*-2i). 
He  condemns  over-care  alx)ut  making  provision  for 
the  necessities  of  this  life  (Lk  l2=«-«,  Mt  6'»-»^). 
And  He  declares  that  *  whosoever  will  save  his  life 
shall  lose  it ;  but  whosoever  shall  lose  his  life  for 
mv  sake  and  the  gospel's,  the  same  shall  save  it ' 
(Mk  8=»,  Mt  10»  16^,  Lk  Q^*).  Thus  it  is  clear 
that  Jesus  expects  His  followers  to  cultivate  a 
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spirit  of  atuofnesa  and  independence  in  relatlun 
to  tlie  world  a.nd  its  wealtli. 

The  duty  of  work  and  of  making  provision  for 
■worldly  needs  Ijy  work  may  be  clearly  inferred 
from  tne  teacliiny  and  eiamiile  of  Jesus,  tliooyh  it 
is  not  BpeciHtolly  inculcated.  He  laboured  as  a 
«arpenter  in  Nazareth  (Mk  6',  cf.  Ml  13").  In 
.  the  miracle  of  the  mimculoos  draught  of  fiabes 
{Lk  5'*,  Jn  81')  He  set  His  seal  of  approval  ui>on 
the  industry  of  the  disciples.  In  some  of  the 
parables  the  dnty  of  fnithfulneBS  in  secular  pur- 
Buita  is  plainly  taught  {e.g.  Lk  1«'-").  ThU  may 
also  be  inferred  from  tiie  words  of  Mt  6^". 
If  the  foM'ls  of  the  air  are  provided  for  and 
the  lilies  of  the  field  are  arrayed  in  glory  in  the 
way  of  their  nature  through  the  providence  of 
God,  HO  also  will  men  be  provided  for  in  the  viay  of 
l/ieir  nature,  which  is  declared  in  the  words,  '  [n 
the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread '  (Gn 
3").  Again,  the  necessity  of  providing  for  those 
dependent  upon  us  is  no  remote  inference  front 
Lk  ll",  Mt  15' and  Mk  7".  For  the  willingness 
of  a  father  to  give  bread  to  his  son  is  taken  as  an 
illnstralion  of  the  willingneHs  of  (iod  to  hear  and 
answer  the  prayers  of  His  people.  And  the  method 
adopted  by  the  Pharisees  to  escape  the  practical 
force  of  the  Fifth  Commandment  is  sternly  rebuked 
(Mt  15"  II  Mk  T*-"}. 

About  the  use  of  j>Toperty  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
is  very  full.     In  the  first  place, 
that  "  -      -     - 

-are  to  use  their  property,  therefore,  for  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  good  of  men,  themselves  and  others. 
In  relation  to  tlie  true  good  of  Che  owners,  the 
danger  of  riches  is  verv  clearly  and  constantly 
insisted  upon  (Mk  HF^*.  Mt  &*■ »  13=,  Lk  18^ 
e>-M  iflu-jl  1211  igii-B  12"  16").  From  these  pass- 
a^ea  it  is  clear  that  the  tendency  of  riches  is  to 
hknder  s])iritual  wellbeing.  To  avoid  this,  the 
Tcnunciation  of  wealth  is  required  {Lk  14",  Mt 
19»,  Lk  5",  Mt  I8'"-",  Lk  6**).  ThU  renuncia- 
tioD  of  wealth  is  a,  general  command  holdin);  for 
All  who  would  be  followers  of  Jesus,  but  it  receives 
.special  emphasis  in  regard  to  the  rich  from  the 
way  in  which  the  young  ruler  who  had  great  pos- 
Msaiona  was  dealt  with.  That  the  alienation  of 
wealth  is  involved  of  necessity  in  its  renunciation 
cannot  be  maintained  in  view  of  considerations 
formerly  advanced,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  these 
considerations  by  no  means  preclude  it  in  special 
circumstances  (Lk  9"*).  "nie  way  in  which  re- 
nunciation is  to  be  given  effect  to  depends  upon 
the  circumstances  of  each  cai^e,  and  is  a  matter 
for  the  conscience  of  each  individual. 

Apart  from  the  general  use  which  a  follower  of 
Jesus  is  to  make  of  all  his  property,  which  is  to  be 
determined  in  relation  to  his  ouii  spiritual  welfare 
and  that  of  others,  he  is  called  upon  also  to  give 
(alienate)  a  portion  of  his  possessions  to  the  poor 
And  to  the  support  of  religion.  These  two  direc- 
tions for  giving  were  fully  recognized  among  the 
Jews.  And  so  we  find  that  although  spetilic 
injunctions  OS  to  the  duty  of  giving  are  not  wanting 
in  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  it  is  more  witli  the  spirit 
in  which  this  duty  is  discharged  that  His  sayings 

•JB  concerned.     He  t"-"-"-' .  •    ^x      <   . 

of  giving  to  the  pool 

18'*).  Wo  see  that  Ho  and  Hi^  discipl. 
accostomed  to  give  alms  (Jn  13").  The  parable  of 
the  Good  Samaritan,  agwn,  is  the  charter  of  the 
Church  for  all  the  benevolent  work  of  hospitals, 
infirmaries,  etc.  (Lk  lO**^).  Such  giving,  however, 
is  never  to  be  formal  and  impersonal,  an  easy  way 
of  satisfying  a  fni:itive  emotion  of  pity.  It  is  tlie 
service  done  rather  than  the  gift  niade,  which  is 
emphasized  in  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan. 
Again,  alm-tgiving  is  not  to  be  ostent&tious  (Mt 
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&'•*),  nor  are  gifts  to  be  made  in  the  ex[)ectation  of 
a  return  (Lk  U'^-'*).  The  measure  of  giving  is  to 
be  generous  (Mt  ID"),  and  response  to  a  claim  is  to 
be  ready  and  ungrudcing  (Lk.  11*"'),  and  b  to  lie 
regulated  by  no  consideration  but  that  of  need  (Lk 
li^«,  Mt  5*^). 

In  r^ard  to  giving  to  the  support  of  reli;,'ion,  the 
teaching  uf  Jesus  lunst  be  considered  iu  relation 
to  the  ordinance  of  the  law  which  required  a  tithe. 
He  does  not  commend  any  definite  portion  of  a 
that  which  he  should  devc 
"ngin 

are  made  ratlier  than  the  law  which  regulates  their 
amount.  He  condemns  the  ostentation  of  the 
Pharisees  in  their  ^fts  (Mk  12",  Lk  21'),  and  also 
their  idea  that  a  gift  to  the  Temple  is  acceptable 
to  God  from  thtne  who  are  neglectmg  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  Law  (Mt  23"-"  (if  ■  «,  Lk  IS"""). 
But  He  is  very  far  from  condemning  the  giving  of 
a  tithe  (Mt 23^),  and  suggests  rather  that  this  ia  not 
sufficient  (Lk  21').  He  distinctly  commands  giving 
to  God  (Mt  22").  and  by  the  way  in  which  Marj-'s 
devotion  (Mt  2G"}  was  received  we  are  warned 
against  any  narrow  utilitarian  view  of  the  objects 

covered  by  this  phrr**      " ' "   " 

and  Wealth. 


See  also  artt.  Sociausm 
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Andrf.w  N.  Bocle, 
PROPHET.— I.  The  Meulah  &  propfaeL— 1.  Our 
Lord's  redemptive  work  is  usually  divided  into  the 
threefold— prophetic,  priestly,  and  kingly  functions; 
and  for  tliis  there  is  ancient  precedent.  Eaiebius 
(HE  i.  3)  speaks  of  Him  as  ■  the  only  Nigh  Print 
of  all  men,  the  only  ^i'y  of  all  creation,  and  the 
Father's  only  supreme  Prophet  of  prophets'  (see 
also  Ambrose  on  Pa  118",  and  Cassiodorus  on  I's 
132").  The  Church  has  rightly  felt  tliat  the  unction 
bestowed  on  Jesus  as  the  Mesnah  separated  and 
endowed  Him  to  these  offices.  She  recognized  that 
the  old  dispensation  was  established  and  preserved 
by  those  who  were  anointed  to  be  prophets,  iiriesls, 
and  kings,  and  she  believed  that  each  of  these 
oHices  found  iti!  perfection  in  the  Person  and  work  of 
Jesus  Christ.  When,  therefore,  we  dn-ell  separately 
on  any  one  of  these  three  vocations  of  the  Messiah 
(as  we  do  in  this  article),  we  munt  remember  that 
we  are  necessarily  taking  a  partial  view  of  Hi^ 
Person  ;  for  to  hoM  that  He  is  rmli/  a  prophet,  i»  to 
fall  into  a  heresy  that  lias  ever  faced  the  Church. 

Evljr  In  (he  Cburch'i  hinmr  Uie  Gnostic  Gb4(inil»  re]ect«9 

OiB  Catholic  doolrinf  -  "--'- • "  —  ■•"'-•-  •- 

■  Sieving  Illm  W  be 
icy  ngHded  Him  __  .  ..  _.  _...  .  ,, 
'porior  to  «M*irm  finittMi  flbir  iLi.ti6timt ;  and,  lu  luch,  placed 
im  In  Hm  oiUi  Adani.  Bnoch,  Noah,  etc  etf..  upon  all  o(  nboni 
id  roMd  Ha  pK-flilaiant  Chrbtt ;  aod  In  tbeir  GonKl  we  And 
e  lellowingwaTdi ascribed  to  Him:  'lam  he  conreminK  wham 
OKI  proplwiied,  H.)ing.  A  pcnpbel  ahall  tba  Lord  Ood  riiae 
ilo  you,  like  unto  me '  {Clixn.  Horn.  111.  » :  cf.  Docner.  Nil. «' 

Churcb**  tnctilngaa  to  HI*  be'lty.  Similarly,  the  Hohammedan 
Koian  lajii :  '  The  Hewiah,  Ibe  »n  Dl  Mary,  ll  only  ■  prophet ' 
(V.  n.  alHi  Iv,  len  and  :il(.  SO);  and  the  tLioavian  CaUcbina 
(A.O.  ISW)  at  the  Soclnloni  CI  B)  accept 
prophetic  nsptct  ot  JlJf  work. 
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2.  But  wliile  the  Church  thus  early  classified  the 
redeniptive  activities  of  our  Lord  under  this  three- 
fold division,  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  Jews 
of  His  own  time  had  reached  this  full  conception. 
It  is  clear  from  our  Gospels  that  His  contemporaries 
did  not  regard  the  *  coming  prophet*  as  one  with 
the  coming  Messiah  ;  for  when  the  multitude  were 
astonishea  at  Jesus'  discourse  at  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, and  were  divided  in  opinion  regarding  Him, 
some  saying,  '  This  is  of  a  truth  the  Prophet,'  and 
others,  *This  is  the  Christ*  (Jn  7*),  none  declared 
Him  to  be  the  Christ,  and  therefore  thje  Prophet 

A  similar  distinction  is  found  in  their  view  of  the  Baptist 
(Jn  l2i>.  The  on!  v  exception  in  the  Gospels  is  the  words  of  the 
woman  of  Samana :  *  Sir,  I  perceive  that  thou  art  a  prophet. 
.  .  .  When  Ohrist  is  come,  he  will  declare  unto  us  all  things' 
(Jn  41B-  25).  But  probably  the  Samaritans  generally  had  small 
reason  to  escpect  the  coming  of  a  kingly  Messiah  (see  Westcott, 
Study  ctf  the  Goap^U,  note  2,  ch.  2  ;  Stanton,  Jewish  and 
Christian  Messiah,  pp.  126,  293). 

3.  Nor  does  this  separation  of  the  offices  of  '  the 
Prophet  *  and  *  the  Messiah  *  seem  to  be  due  to  any 
special  obtuseness  on  the  part  of  our  Lord's  con- 
temporaries; the  OT  prophets  themselves  appear 
also  to  have  been  unaole  to  rise  above  it.  Isaiah, 
prophesying  during  the  monarchy,  pictures  the 
Messiah  as  a  Davidic  king,  and  foretells  the  out- 
pourini^  of  a  fuller  revelation  during  His  reign, 
predicting  that  then  the  Grod  of  Jacob  would  teach 
Israel  His  way  (Is  2?),  and  then  Israel's  teacher(s) 
would  not  be  hidden  any  more,  but  the  people 
would  see  their  teacher(s),  and  hear  a  word  behind 
them  saying,  *  This  is  the  way  *  (30") ;  but  he  does 
not  unite  these  kingly  and  prophetic  endowments 
in  the  one  person  of  the  Cnrist.  Fuller  light  of 
truth  is  to  be  a  mark  of  the  Messianic  reign,  but 
Isaiah  does  not  recognize  the  Messiah  as  the  organ 
of  the  revelation. 

The  fullest  references  to  a  coming  prophet  are 
found  in  Deutero-Isaiah ;  and  here  He  is  clearly 
identified  with  *  the  BeFTant  of  the  Lord.'  There 
enters  largely  into  the  prophet's  conception  of  this 
great  Personality  the  iaea  of  His  bein^  an  anointed 
revealer  of  truth.  Jehovah  makes  *  his  mouth  like 
a  sharp  sword '  (49^),  and  *  puts  his  spirit  upon  him, 
so  that  he  shall  bring  forth  judgment  to  the  Gen- 
tiles *  (42*,  also  69^*  6r).  But,  clear  as  is  our  identi- 
fication of  *  the  Servant  *  with  Jesus,  we  yet  know 
that  this  union  of  *  the  Suffering  One  *  with  the 
Messianic  King  has  ever  been  the  great  stumbling- 
block  to  Israel.  The  truth  appears  to  be :  the 
prophets  of  Israel,  influenced  by  the  national  cir- 
cumstances and  needs  of  their  o>>'n  day,  predicted 
under  the  Spirit's  influence,  now  a  coming  king, 
now  a  prophet,  now  a  priestly  sufferer  with  pro- 
phetic functions  ;  and  these  parallel  lines  of  yearn- 
ing thought  found  together  their  satisfaction  in  the 
Person  of  Jesus. 

The  Book  of  MaLochi  closes  with  a  prediction  of 
the  return  of  Elijah  (4'),  and  Israel's  prophetic  ex- 
pectations centred  thenceforth  chiefly  in  him. 

4.  With  the  silence  of  prophecy,  there  came  to  Israel  a  deep 
yearning  for  the  living  voice  of  Jehovah.  This  was  a  character- 
istic of  the  Maccabaean  age,  when  the  anticipation  of  a  coming 
prophet  overshadows  that  of  the  Messiah  (1  Mac  4^  14^1  937, 
also  Sir  48i0). 

The  same  longing  is  found  in  Ps  749  <  We  see  not  our  signs, 
there  is  no  more  any  prophet,  neither  is  there  among  us  any 
that  knoweth  how  long.'  This  Psalm  is  therefore  thought  to 
belong  to  the  Moccabs^n  period ;  on  the  other  hand,  similar 
computints  are  found  in  the  writings  of  the  Elxile  (La  2^, 
Ezk  7»). 

The  Apocalyptic  literature  is  mostly  silent  on  the  point.  But 
in  the  Book  of  Enoch  (Sitnil.  iS^)  the  Son  of  Man  is  portrayed 
as  revealing  '  all  the  treasures  of  that  which  is  hidden,  and  there 
are  seen  an  inexhaustible  fountain  of  righteousness,  and  round 
about  many  fountains  of  wisdom.'  These  promises  of  fuller 
revelation  presumably  imply  a  personal  agent  for  its  dissemina- 
tion. The  prophetic  gfift  is  oavanced  in  the  Test,  of  the  XII. 
Patriarchs  (Levi  viii.  15)  as  an  implicit  claim  of  John  Ilyrcanus 
to  the  Messiahship ;  and  he  alone  was  said  by  the  Jews  to  have 
held  the  threefold  office  (Jos.  BJ  i.  ii.  8). 

5.  If  the  abeyance  of  prophecy  added  to  the  gloom 


of  Israel  during  the  interval  between  the  time  that 
the  last  OT  prophet  delivered  his  message  and  the 
beginning  oi  the  Christian  era,  the  coming  of  Christ 
was  hermded  by  an  outburst  of  the  prophetic  gift. 
It  is  recorded  as  first  appearing  in  the  priestly 
house  of  Zacharias  (Lk  I^-  ^) ;  it  was  granted  to  the 
Virgin,  to  Simeon,  and  to  Anna  (Lk  2""''),  and 
reached  its  most  notable  height  in  the  person  of 
John  the  Baptist.  The  nation,  galled  by  a  forei^ 
yoke,  and  meditating  on  the  predictions  found  m 
their  sacred  books,  and,  above  all,  picturing  the 
return  of  Elijah  as  a  herald  of  emancipation, 
'mused  in  their  heart'  whether  the  Baptbt  were 
himself  the  Messiah,  or  Elijah,  or  the  Frophet,  or 
one  of  the  old  prophets  returned  (Lk  3",  Jn  1*^). 
But  John,  realizmg  himself  to  be  only  a  forerunner, 
and  wishing  to  turn  the  thoughts  of  the  people  from 
himself  to  Jesus,  refused  'to  be  anything  save  an 
impersonal  voice  crying  in  the  wOdemess.  Fit- 
tingly thus  was  the  world's  supreme  Prophet 
ushered  upon  His  prophetic  career  by  a  volume  of 
reawakened  prophecy. 

6.  Whatever  difficulty  His  contemporaries  felt  in 
aclmowledging  His  Messiahship,  they  had  none  in 
recognizing  nim  as  a  prophet.  Both  at  the  com- 
mencement and  at  the  close  of  His  career,  this  was 
the  popular  view  of  His  ministry.  As  soon  as  He  be- 
came known,  the  general  jud^ent  was  pronounced 
that '  a  great  propnet  had  ansen,  and  that  God  had 
visited  ms  people '  (Lk  7^*) ;  and  when  at  the  close 
of  His  ministry  He  allowed  the  populace  openly 
to  express  their  feelings  regarding  Him,  they,  in 
answer  to  the  question  *  Who  is  this  ? '  replied,  *  This 
is  Jesus,  the  prophet  of  Nazareth '  (Mt  21^^ ;  also 
Mk  6»,  Mt  2lK  Lk  24»  Jn  4«  6"  7*»  9»').  Indeed, 
only  those  who  were  biassed  by  ecclesiastical 
bigotry  could  have  concluded  otherwise,  for  His 
miracles  of  mercy  were  external  credentials  re- 
calling the  powers  of  Moses  and  Elijaii ;  and  the 
authoritative  tone  of  His  teaching  showed  that  He 
claimed  for  Himself  at  least  the  position  of  a  God- 
sent  teacher. 

7.  But  not  only  was  the  title  generally  given  to 
Him  ;  He  also  claimed  it  for  Himself.  Thus  He 
opened  His  ministry  in  His  native  village  by 
reading  in  the  synagogue  the  words  of  Isaiah  (61^), 
*The  Spirit  of  the  Ix)rd  is  upon  me,  because  he 
hath  anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings  to  the 
poor,'  and  commenced  His  discourse  upon  them  by 
saying,  *  To-day  hath  this  scripture  been  fulfilled 
in  your  ears'  (Lk  4*'-'*).  Later  in  His  ministry, 
when  His  death  was  imminent,  He  openly  placed 
Himself  in  line  with  the  ancient  prophets  of  Israel, 
foretelling  that,  similarly  to  them,  He  could  not 
perish  out  of  Jerusalem  (Mt  2S^^',  Lk  13») ;  and 
when  He  used,  in  the  parable  of  the  Vineyard,  the 
familiar  OT  figure  oi  the  Kingdom  of  God,  He 
deliberately  made  Himself  the  last  of  the  long  line 
of  (jrod's  martyr  messengers  to  His  people ;  and  told 
the  Jews  that,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they 
had  *  shamefully  handled'  His  predecessors  the 
prophets ;  yet  He  had  been  sent  to  them  by  (Jod 
witn  a  final  call  to  repentance. 

II.  JesuB  had  the  essential  marks  of  a  prophet.— 
When  we  turn  to  the  records  of  the  life  of  Jesus, 
we  find  predicated  of  Him  every  characteristic 
that  marked  the  Hebrew  prophets.  1,  If  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel  were  all  introduced  to  their 

{)rophetic  career  by  a  vision  granted  and  a  voice 
leard  (Is  fii-^,  Jer  1^^,  Ezk  3»o-"),  so  Jesus  com- 
menced His  ministry  by  receiving  at  His  baptism 
a  vision  from  heaven  and  by  hearing  His  Father's 
voice. 

The  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  (fives  the  words  then 
spoken  to  Him  in  a  form  different  from  that  given  by  the 
Evangelists,  and  interestingf  in  the  present  connexion.  We 
read  :  '  It  came  to  pass  when  our  Lord  hod  ascended  out  of  the 
water,  the  whole  fountain  of  the  Holy  Spirit  came  down  and 
rested  upon  him  and  said  unto  tiim,  "My  Son,  in  all  the  pro* 
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pheta  I  wu  looking  for  thee,  that  thou  mightest  come  and  that  I  taught  me,  I  speak.'     '  I  have  given  unto  them  the 

Imight  WBt  in  thee.    For  ^w  art  .my  rwt,  thou  art  my  fl«t.  y,^^^^  ^^ich  Thou  gavest  me  * ;  '  I  spake  not  from 

bom  Son  who  reumest  to  etermty.       This  form  shows  how  i*    u   x  xu     x?  ?u          i.*  i           4.^       o      u  *.v. 

strong  was  the  belief  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  Church  that  myself,  but  the  rather  which  sent  me,  lie  hath 

Jesus  at  His  baptism  was  anomted  specially  to  the  office  of  given  me  a  commandment  what  I  should  say '  ( Jn 

Prophet.  gas.  JB.  88. 40  i2«"  15"  l?*'  "). 


ph 


part  of  the  nation,  that  «^^^J^7 -•-——;-:•  "  His  Father  for  supematu«l  illuminaUon :  while  the  reception 

necessary  condition  of  receivmg  commumcations  ^y  Him  of  that  reVelaUon  must  have  been  perfect  through  the 

from  Jehovah ;  and  it  thus  suggests  not  only  the  complete  sympathy  that  essentially  existed  between  Him  and 

Divine  purport  of  their  message,  but  also  the  per-  His  Father.    Like  the  prophets  of  old,  He  received  communi^. 

«..«.i    *fi;Jrr.ir.»«Aao   ^f    flio   *>v^nliA«-a      Taoiok    f*»lf  taouB  from  God:  but  m  virtue  of  His  Divme  Personality  He 

sonal   religiousness  of    the   prophete.     Isaiah    felt  perfecUy  heard  and  faithfuUy  expressed  every  thought  revkled 

that,  in  order  to  hold  mtercourse  with  God,  personal  to  Him.    (See,  especiallv,  a  valuable  charge  by  O'Brien,  ^. 

holiness  was  requisite  (6^) ;  and  indeed  so  fully  was  of  Ossoiy,  I866  (HacmiUan) ;  and  A.  B.  Davidson,  Budieal 

this  felt  that  the  prophetic  state  was  looked  upon  ^Buays,  p.  179). 

aacloaely  related  to  communion  with  God  in  prayer;  fl.  A  further  characteristic  of  prophecy  was  its 

and  the  expression  which  was  generally  used  in  the  power  of  prediction.    The  apologetic  use  of  pro- 

OT  for  the  answering  of  prayer  was  frequently  phecy  in  uie  past  no  doubt  led  to  a  too  exclusive 

applied  to  prophetic  revelation  {n;jf  Mic  3^,  Iiab2^*,  consideration  of  this  aspect  of  the  prophetic  books ; 

Jer  23^.    See  Oehler,  OT  Theol.  ii.  336).  and  the  Church  has  gamed  much  by  regarding  the 

That  Jesus  bore  this  characteristic  of  the  pro-  prophets  as  men  inspired  by  Jehovah  with  special 

hetic  office  needs  no  showing.     He,  the  one  sinless  moral  messages  to  the  age  in  which  they  lived, 

fan,  whose  whole  life  was  hved  in  conscious  com-  But  it  is  not  less  one-sided  so  to  over-emphasize 

munication,  full  and  continuous,  with  His  Father,  this  aspect  of  their  work  as  to  exclude  their  un- 

must  necessarily,  as  regards  the  fitness  of  holiness,  doubted  predictive  powers.     The  writings  of  the 

be  the  very  Prophet  of  prophets.    His  perfect  sin-  Hebrew  prophets  are  saturated  with  prediction, 

lessness  rendenKl  possiblo  uninterrupted  fellowship  They  foresee  and  announce  as  much  of  the  secret 

with  Grod,  and  guaranteed  the  perfection  of  the  purposes  of  Jehovah  as  was  needful  for  His  people 

message  He  deli\cred.    The  pre-eminence  of  that  to  know.    And  the  power  of  Jehovah  to  reveal  to 

message  rests  on  the  fact  that  whereas  '  God  of  old  them  the  future  raises  Him,  in  the  eyes  of  Israel, 

times  spake  unto  the  fathers  in  the  prophets,  he  at  once  above  the  heathen  gods,  and  proves  to 

hath  in  these  last  times  spoken  unto  us  in  his  Son '  them  that  He  is  the  true  God  (Is  41'*'^  42*  43*-^ 

(He  1*).  44*^'  48*"').     No  doubt  their  predictions  usually 

8.  Further,  as  men  of  God,  the  message  of  the  announced  the  general  results  rather  than  detailed 

prophets  was  one  of  moral  import.    They,  as  Micah  accounts  of  Jehovah's  future  dealings ;  nevertheless 

(3^),  could  say,  '  I  am  full  of  power  to  ^eclsure  unto  their  predictions  were  clear  unveSings  of  coming 

Jacob  his  transgressions  and  to  Israel  his  sins.'  events.    So  that  it  may  be  said  that  a  teacher 

The  greater  prophets  had  developed  far  beyond  the  without  the  power  of   foretelling  would   be   no 

earlier  prophets  and  still  earlier  seers,  who  used  prophet  (Dt  18^'"),  for  the  prophet  has  *  his  face 

their  giits  to  reveal  matters  of  mere  personal  in-  to  the  future,*  and  can  see  more  or  less  clearly, 

terest:  their  message  to  the  individual  or  to  the  by  the  inspiration  granted  to    him,  the   results 

nation  was  filled,  as  occasion  required,  with  moral  that  God's  love  ana  righteousness  are  about  to 

teaching  ;  rebuking  sin,  calling  to  repentance,  and  accomplish, 

threatening  Divine  judgment.  Now,  full  of  prediction  as  are  the  writings  of  the 

It  is  evident  that  Jesus  fulfilled  this  characteristic  prophets,  the  sayings  of  Jesus  are  even  more  so. 

continuously  and  perfectly.     For  not  only  did  He,  With  clear  vision  He  was  able  to  follow  throughout 

like  the  prophets  before  Him,  utter  words  preg-  future  time  the  workings  of  the  principles  He  taught, 

nant  with  moral  enlightenment  but  also  by  His  and  was  able  to  state  as  a  matter  of  certain  know- 

every  word  and  act  He  constantly  manifest^  the  ledge  that  their  adoption  would  be  universal.    With 

perfection   of   moral   being.     Being   Himself   the  an  unparalleled  insight  He  disclosed  to  the  world  the 

revelation  of  Gkid,  His  whole  incarnate  life  was  a  mysteries  of  eternity.     He  drew  back  the  curtain 

continuous  teaching  of  infinite  moral  import.  not  only  from  coming  events  of  time,  but  with  equal 

4.  The  prophets  were  conscious  of  being  recipients  certainty  from  the  hidden  secrets  of  the  invisible 

of  direct  communications  from  Jehovah.     In  Amos  world.     Hades,  heaven,  hell  are  all  open  to  Him. 

(3^)  it  is  said,  '  The  Lord  Grod  doeth  nothing  with-  And  with  a  calm  boldness,  found  only  with  absolute 

out    revealing   his   counsel  to    his   servants    the  certainty,  He  tells  us  of  Dives  and  Lazarus  (Lk 
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into  their  hearts  and  heard  them  with  their  ears  If    the    Hebrew    prophets    received    at    times 

(Ezk  3^^).     It  might  seem  that  here  is  a  charac-  illumination  which  revealed  to  them  glimpses  of 

teristic  of  the  prophetic  office  that  is  not  applicable  coming  events,  Jesus  was  at  all   times   able   to 

to  Christ.     It  might  be  thought  that  as  He  is  very  reveal  hidden  things  of  the  future  with  as  much 

and  eternal  God,  lie  required  no  revelation,  having  certainty  as  He  could  speak  of  the  things  clearly 

in  Himself  all  the  fulness  of  Divine  knowledge,  and  seen  in  the  present. 

that  therefore  when  He  taught.  He  taught  not  what  _     .,..,     .    ..         ....        ,  ^^.^t  ^„«„^.  *»,„,««„  .1^ 

iT->  u«j  ^^^M^^^  u«*  .rkl?  Jf^c  ;n4-*^^<,;o«n<»  u;*.  In  addition  to  the  predictions  of  flrCTwra/ events,  there  is  also 
He  had  received,  but  what  was  intrinsically  His  ,^,„nd,  but  less  frequently,  among  the  Hebrew  prophete,  the 
own.  A  careful  study,  however,  of  the  Gospel  of  power  of  foretelling  particular  evente  to  individuals.  Thus 
St.  John,  where  natundly  we  seek  for  light  on  the  Micaiah  foretells  the  cleath  of  Ahab  (l  K  22X  and  Jeremiah  the 
tnvafAT^V^f  Hia  Varnfin  aa  if  i»  tliA  (ImSuA  nf  Hill  <*«»th  of  Hananiah  (Jer  28i6>  Here  also  Jesus  surpasses  them. 
mystery  Of  His  Person,  as  it  is  tne  ^pel  01  llia  ^^^  ^  certainty  and  clearness  far  beyond  theirs.  He  was  able 
self -manifestation,  leads  us  to  conclude  otherwise,  to  announce  particular  coming  evente  to  His  disciples.  Follow- 
In  a  remarkable  number  of  passages  Jesus  speaks  ing  the  Gospel  narrative,  we  find  that  the  treachery  of  Judas 

of  receiving  from  the  Father  the  truths  He  dis-  r'l*^".^^^*'" '3^l?Si.*!nn^^^fJ^f^]!lSi^^^^ 

1       J        t7  *^             <T            1     J.       i.1.              1  ]    i.u  final  martyrdom,  and  the  prolonged  life  of  John,  were  all  equally 

doeed.     He  says,  *I  speak  to    the  world  those  cSmr(Lki&^  Jn  2118. 22).*^                           .            -*     ^ 

things  which  I  have  heard ' ;  '  as  my  Father  hath  Allied  to  His  knowledge  of  the  future  of  hidividuals  was  His 
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unerring  insight  into  character.  This  gift  was  partially  granted 
to  the  prophets,  and  may  in  a  measure  account  for  their  pre- 
dictions. It  may  have  been  insight  into  character  that  enaSled 
Hicaiah  to  predict  the  coming  cowardice  of  Zedekiah  (1 K  22»X 
and  it  certainly  seems  to  have  been  this  that  gave  Elisha  power 
to  read  the  future  of  Uazael  (2  K  8i^  Similarly,  only  in  an 
infinitely  greater  degree,  Jesus  read  the  inner  depths  of  those 
around  Him.  At  once  He  saw  the  guilelessness  of  Nathanael 
(Jn  l*T)  and  the  strength  of  Peter  (v.-*^,  and  was  able  to  read  the 
thoughts  of  Simon  nie  Pharisee  while  Simon  was  misreading 
His  (Lk  79^  ^).  The  records  of  His  life  show  repeated  instances 
that  exemplify  the  statement  of  John,  *  He  knew  all  men  .  .  . 
he  knew  what  was  in  man  *  (Jn  22*  25). 

6.  As  a  final  mark  of  His  fulfilment  of  the 
prophetic  office,  "Bas  fate  must  be  mentioned.  In 
His  own  Person  He  gathered  together  every  insult 
and  cruelty  that  had  oeen  shown  in  the  past  to  the 
messengers  of  God.  And  if  it  seems  strange  that 
Israel,  which  more  than  all  other  nations  had 
spiritual  instincts,  should  liave  habitually  rejected 
those  sent  to  them  with  the  ver^r  message  they 
above  all  should  have  received,  and  if  it  be  stran^r 
still  that  they  should  have  crucified  the  Messiah 
whom  they  so  passionately  desired,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  mankind  at  all  times  has  been 
unable  to  receive,  with  patience,  rebukes  that 
shattered  its  self-conceit  and  truth  that  attacked 
its  vested  interests.  New  light  ever  discloses 
ignorance,  reveals  the  inadequacy  of  much  that 
is  thought  perfect,  and  sho\vs  the  sinfulness  of 
much  that  is  looked  upon  as  innocent.  And  thus 
it  follows  that  the  fuller  the  new  light,  the  greater 
the  hatred  and  opposition  its  bearer  will  have  to 
endure  at  the  hands  of  those  who  fail  to  recognize 
its  truth.  If,  then,  the  preaching  of  Isaiah  raised 
the  gibe»  of  the  drunkards  of  Epnraim,  and  if  the 
unwelcome  predictions  of  Jeremiah  led  to  bitterest 
persecution,  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  clear  li^ht 
of  the  revelation  of  Jesus  infuriated  '  the  blmd 
Pharisee,'  and  ended  in  His  cruel  mockings  and 
death? 

III.  J^BUS  Ib  above  all  other  prophets. —But 
while  Jesus  fulfils  every  prophetic  characteristic 
perfectly,  and  is  thus  the  world's  Supreme  Prophet, 
it  is  also  evident,  from  this  very  perfection,  that 
He  is  essentially  distinct  from  an  others  who  bore 
the  title.  For  not  only  is  there  found  in  Him  a 
man  called  of  God  to  receive  communications 
from  heaven  and  to  give  them  forth,  when  re- 
ceived, to  his  fellow-men,  but  in  Him  we  have  God 
revealing  Himself  directly  to  His  creatures.  As 
the  personal,  uttered  *  Word  of  God^  (X670S 
Tpo(f>oMK6s),  He  manifests  Himself  (that  is.  He 
manifests  God)  to  mankind.  And  if  the  essence 
of  the  prophetic  office  consists  in  revealing  the 
Almighty  to  His  children,  then,  clearly,  He  alone 
is  the  one  perfect  Propliet,  who  from  His  very 
nature  must  have  (1)  constantly,  (2)  completely, 
(3)  infallibly,  and  (4)  finally  revealed  all  that  man- 
kind may  know  of  their  Creator. 

1.  His  revelation  was  constant,  OT  prophets, 
receiving  their  revelation  only  at  such  times  as 
Jehovah  desired  to  reveal  His  >vill,  could  exercise 
their  functions  only  intermittently ;  wliereas 
J^sus,  living  in  uninterrupted  commimion  with 
His  Father,  was  in  receipt  of  a  constant  revelation 
of  the  purposes  and  will  of  God.  Indeed,  even  in 
His  hours  of  silence.  He  must  be  thought  of  as 
fulfilling  His  prophetic  office.  His  every  a/^t  was  a 
message,  and  His  miracles,  not  less  than  His 
parables,  were  revelations  to  teach  men  of  His 
rather.  His  spontaneous  lovingkindness,  as  ex- 
hibited to  the  sinful  and  the  suffering,  revealed 
even  more  powerfully  than  His  words  the  fact  that 
*  God  is  Love ' ;  the  beauty  of  His  sinless  life,  not 
less  than  the  depth  of  His  matchless  utterances, 
ever  taught  men  this,  the  central  truth  of  His 
message.  Jesus,  simply  by  hcin^  wJiat  He  waSy 
constantly  delivered  His  prophetic  message  to  the 
world. 


2.  His  revelation  was  c(mip/e^e.  The  OT  prophets 
could  be  recipients  of  onlv  a  partial  revelation.  As 
their  writings  are  studiea,  it  is  seen  how  gradually 
God  reveal^  His  truth  through  them.  Their 
knowledge  of  God  is  seen  to  develop,  through  pro- 
gressive stages,  from  little  to  fuller  light ;  prophet 
after  prophet  being  sent  to  add  his  quota  of  truth, 
each  being  granted  that  amount  of  illumination 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  advance  the  hopes  and 
knowledge  of  Israel  beyond  the  stage  already 
reached.  With  Jesus  it  was  far  otherwise.  He 
came  to  raise  the  spiritual  wisdom  and  knowledge 
of  men,  once  and  for  all,  to  the  highest  point  attain- 
able by  them  on  earth.  And  if  we  nnd  Him,  at 
an^  time  during  His  ministry,  withholding  truth 
wmch  He  might  have  revealed,  we  know  that  the 
cause  of  such  reserve  is  to  be  found,  not  in  His 
inability  to  declare,  but  in  His  hearers'  inability  to 
receive  ( Jn  16^*). 

8.  His  revelation  was  infallible.  Great  as  was 
the  usefulness  of  the  prophets  to  God's  chosen 
people,  yet  it  is  clear  that  in  them  they  had  no 
inffldlible  guides.  They  had  to  distinguish  between 
*  the  false  prophets '  and  those  who  truly  repre- 
sented Jehovan.  For  succeeding  generations  it 
may  liave  been  comparatively  easy  to  separate 
them,  for  time  would  demonstrate,  by  events,  the 
correctness  or  incorrectness  of  prophetic  utterances ; 
but  not  80  for  contemporaries.  The  false  prophets 
were  not  as  a  class  mere  impostors  trading  on  the 
religious  feelings  of  the  people,  but  rather  they 
were  men  who,  prophets  b^  profession,  lacked  the 
spiritual  discernment  to  interpret  the  mind  of 
Jehovah.  Their  messages  therefore  rose  no  higher 
than  cniTent  spiritual  ideas.  The  people  of  Israel 
thus  had  constant  need  of  spiritual  discernment  on 
their  part  to  select  the  true  and  to  reject  the 
untrue  in  messages  profiered  to  them,  which 
claimed  to  come  from  Jehovah.  But  when  experi- 
ence had  marked  out  to  them  a  prophet  as  a  true 
revealer  of  Jehovah's  will,  they  were  not  even  then 
certain  of  receiving  infallible  guidance.  The  true 
prophet  might  at  times  confuse  his  own  natural 
judgment  with  the  voice  of  God.  Thus  Samuel 
at  first  mistook  Eliab  for  the  Lord's  anointed 
(1  S  16^);  and  Nathan  too  hastily  sanctioned  the 
project  of  David  to  build  a  temple  (2  S  V^'). 

But  the  revelation  of  Jesus  comes  to  us  with 
infallible  certainty.  He  does  not,  indeed,  reveal 
everything ;  for  on  earth  He  was  not  omniscient. 
He  distinctly  told  His  disciples  that  there  was  at 
all  events  one  thing  He  did  not  know  (Mk  13^). 
Thus  He  willingly  limited  His  knowledge  while  on 
earth ;  and  it  is  well  for  us  to  remember  that  He 
Himself  was  aware  of  the  limitation,  for  He  knew 
that  He  did  not  know.  But  this  self-limitation  in 
no  way  weakened  His  claim  to  infallibility  in  all 
He  taught.  Ignorance  is  one  thing,  error  quite 
another.  And  being  the  Son  of  God,  and  so  the 
perfect  recipient  of  all  that  the  Father  willed  to 
teach  Him  during  His  state  of  humiliation,  He 
knew  perfectly  all  He  knew.  Similarly,  if  He  did 
not  foresee  everything,  yet  what  He  did  foresee, 
that  He  foresaw  perfectly.  Very  remarkable  is  the 
calm  certainty  of  conviction  with  which  He  claims 
infallibility.  The  tone  of  authority  in  His  utter- 
ances, the  repeated  *  I  say  unto  you '  astounded 
the  multitude  (Mt  7^) ;  while  the  claim  itself  could 
not  have  been  more  strongly  put  forth  than  in  His 
words,  *  Heaven  and  earth  snail  pass  away ;  but 
my  words  shall  not  pass  away '  (Mk  13'^). 

It  is  here  especially  that  He  stands  pre-eminent. 
Throughout  tlie  whole  course  of  His  utterances 
there  can  be  found  no  hesitation  due  to  a  possible 
conflict  between  His  own  judgment  and  His  Father's 
will,  but  rather  a  claim  in  unmistakable  language 
to  absolute  infallibility  as  a  Teacher.  In  truth. 
His  consciousness  told  Him  that  He  could  not  be 
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wrong,  for  He  knew  where  He  had  received  that 

which  He  taught.      The  words  which  He  snake 

were  not  His  own,  but  the  Father's  who  sent  Him. 

He  spake  that  which  He  had  seen  with  the  Father, 

— that  Father  who  was  ever  with  Him  (Jn  14**-  ^' 

8*^).     He  knew,  as  none  else  could  know,  the  truth 

regarding  '  the  heavenly  things,'  for  He  was  '  the 

Son  of  Man,  who  had  come  down  from  heaven* 

< Jn  3^  ").    He  is  the  one  infallible  Teacher  of  our 

race. 

Jesus,  in  His  interview  with  Nicodemus.  draws  a  distinction 
between  'earthly  things'  (t«  iiriyu»)  and  'heavenly  things' 
(t«  ir»upmtim\  The  former  are  spiritual  truths  within  the  range 
of  human  spiritual  knowledge ;  the  latter,  spiritual  truths  which 
man  can  learn  only  by  a  revelation  granted  from  God.  Of  these 
latter,  Jesus  is  the  one  infallible  revealer  (see  Adamson,  Mind  in 
Christ,  p,  77  a.). 

i.  His  revelation  is  final.  If  the  message  of 
Jesus  is  thus  complete  and  infallible,  it  is  neces- 
sarily final.  No  doubt,  the  prophetic  office  of 
Christ  is  still  an  activity  in  the  love  of  God  for 
us ;  and  the  Church  has  ever  the  presence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  leading  her  into  fuller  truth;  never- 
theless, the  message  that  Jesus  brought  was  com- 
plete in  itself,  and  therefore  final.  For  the  office 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  to  teach  men  something 
new,  something  outside  that  message,  but  rather 
to  disclose  truths  which,  though  hitherto  unrecog- 
nized, were  implicit  in  His  teaching.  The  Apos- 
tolic Church  was  furnished  with  prophets,  and  in 
a  true  sense  prophets  have  appeared  at  intervals 
throughout  the  Christian  era,  and  doubtless  will 
yet  appear ;  but,  no  matter  how  new  their  message 
may  seem  to  the  men  of  their  own  day,  they  are, 
unless  thev  are  false  prophets,  in  ideality  only 
'taking  of  the  things  of  Christ,  and  declaring 
them'  to  His  people  (Jn  14*  W*-^^). 

IV.  C|MfiBt*8  prophetic  utterances.  ~  When  con- 
sidering the  prophetic  utterances  of  Jesus,  we  must 
not  coi^ne  ourselves  to  His  predictions  alone.  If, 
as  we  have  seen,  foretelling  is  an  essential  element 
of  prophecy,  it  is  evident  that  forthtelling  is  no  less 
so.  The  OT  prophets  not  only  foretold  coming 
events,  but  also  were  the  religious  teachers  of  their 
own  age ;  each  in  turn  adding  to  the  moral  and 
religious  knowledge  of  the  nation.  So  Jesus, 
speaking  as  the  world's  Prophet,  not  only  revealed 
tne  future,  but  once  and  for  ever  delivered  poten- 
tially all  truth  to  the  world.  The  prophetic  utter- 
ances of  Jesus,  therefore,  include  not  only  His 
predictions  but  all  His  teachings,  and,  as  such, 
come  within  the  scope  of  this  article.  As,  however. 
His  teaching  is  dealt  with  in  a  separate  article,  it 
is  sufficient  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  latter,  and 
only  to  add  some  general  remarks  on  the  subject. 

A.  Didactic  utterances,  —  1.  The  moral 
teaching  of  Christ  concerned  itself  with  general 
principles  rather  than  with  precepts.  The  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  which  contains  the  chief  elements 
of  His  ethical  teaching,  is  not  a  code  of  injunctions, 
but  a  declaration  of  the  fundamental  principles  that 
underlie  His  Kingdom  ;  and  the  particular  instances 
of  right  conduct  mentioned  in  that  discourse  are  not 
commandments,  but  illustrations  of  these  principles. 
When  He  teaches  His  disciples  regardmc  right- 
eousness and  sin.  He  avoids  laying  down  Taws  re- 
carding  special  acts,  but  goes  at  once  to  the  very 
heart  of  moral  distinctions,  revealing  the  general 
principles  which  rule  all  special  cases.  Thus  He 
solved  all  questions  of  meat  by  a  single  sentence, 
which  *  made  all  meats  clean '  (Mk  7**  RV) ;  and 
He  answered  all  questions  of  casuistry  regarding 
Sabbath  observance  by  pointing  out  the  beneficent 
principle  which  led  to  its  institution.  In  a  word. 
He  reduced  all  right  action,  whether  toM'ards  God 
or  towards  man,  to  a  fulfilling,  and  all  wrong  action 
to  an  outraging,  of  the  one  aU-embracing  command- 
ment of  Love.  And  thus  His  teaching  finds  its 
application  in  every  act  in  every  age. 


niere  is  but  one  exertion  recorded  in  our  Gospels,— that  in 
reference  to  divorce  rsik  lO^i-  ^,  cL  ilt  ^  100).  In  this  case 
He  gives  a  concise  ana  direct  precept ;  but  a  precept,  obedience 
to  which  purifies  the  human  race  at  its  source. 

2.  But  Jesus  not  only  revealed  the  true  principles 
underlying  all  sin  and  righteousness,  He  also  taught 
that  in  Himself  j  and  particularly  in  Himself  dying, 
was  to  be  found  the  true  atonement  for  sin.  As 
soon  as  He  was  able  to  teach  His  disciples,  even 
if  it  were  in  dark  words,  regarding  His  coming 
death.  He  connected  that  death  with  the  world's 
salvation.  Comparatively  early  in  His  ministry 
He  announced  that  He  would  give  His  body  *  for 
the  life  of  the  world '  (Jn  6*») ;  later.  He  told  them 
that,  as  the  Good  Shepherd,  He  would  *  lay  down 
his  life  for  the  sheep*  (Jn  10*^) ;  and  as  the  fatal 
result  of  His  ministry  drew  nearer.  He  declared, 
with  still  greater  clearness,  that  He  would  give 

*  his  life  a  ransom  for  many '  (Mk  10^).  It  is  clear, 
then,  that  Jesus  explicitly  taught  that  His  death 
was  in  the  highest  sense  sacrifidai ;  that  there  was 
a  necessary  connexion  between  tliat  death  and  man's 
salvation. 

It  is  true  that  Jesus  does  not  explain  Aotr  His  death  wrought 
the  Atonement,  and  that  we  must  turn  to  the  Epistles  for  Uiis 
knowledge ;  but  we  may  with  confidence  assume  that  the  early 
Church  derived  its  light  on  the  matter  from  Jesus  Himself ;  for 
St.  Luke  (24^  tells  us  that  among  the  truths  taught  the  dis- 
ciples bv  Jesus  during  the  forty  days  were  those  regarding  His 

*  death ^ and  'repentance  and  remission  of  sins.'  Therefore  the 
developed  doctrme  of  the  Atonement,  as  found  in  the  writings 
of  the  earlv  Church,  are  not  mere  subjective  theorizings,  but  are 
based  on  the  teaching  of  the  risen  Lord. 

8.  Jesu^in  His  teaching  taught  the  absolute 
value  of  the  individual.  The  prophets  of  Israel 
felt  the  majesty  of  their  nation  as  the  chosen 
people  of  God,  aiid  dwelt  upon  Jehovah's  Fatherly 
care  of  the  Jewish  race ;  but  not  until  the  preach- 
ing of  Jeremiah  was  the  Fatherhood  of  God  over 
the  individual  brought  into  prominence.  It  was 
Jesus  who  first  fully  revealed  the  infinite  value  of 
the  single  soul.  He  insisted  frequently  on  the 
madness  of  risking  its  loss,  even  if  thereby  the 
gain  should  be  '  the  whole  world ' ;  and  He  w^amed 
men  that  it  were  better  that  they  should  miser- 
ably perish  than  that  they  should  cause  to  stumble 
even  one  of  God's  *  little  ones '  (Mk  8»  9«). 

4.  But  His  teaching  was  also  social.  The  in- 
dividual who  was  so  precious  in  his  Father's  si^ht 
was  not  to  be  left  unsupported  in  isolation.  Wide 
and  manifold  as  are  the  meanings  of  '  Kingdom  of 
God'  as  established  by  Jesus,  it  is  certain  that 
underl^ring  all  else  is  the  thought  of  its  members 
united  in  love  by  a  common  life.  This  is  essential 
to  the  very  idea  of  a  kingdom.  And  in  it  is  ideally 
presented  the  thought  of  a  spiritual  nation  com- 
posed of  spiritual  individuals. 

The  Kingdom  of  heaven  from  its  spiritual  nature,  and  as  a 
Kingdom  of  ideas  and  principles,  rather  than  of  codi^ed  laic's,  is 
necessarily  invisible,  save  as  to  its  results.  But  man  ever  wants 
the  outvitml  or  concrete  ;  and  Jesus  therefore  not  only  founded 
the  Kingdom  <^f  God,  but  established  a  Church  (Ht  1618  igiT) ; 
the  latter  beinr  an  embodiment  of  the  idea  of  the  former, 
visibly  presentmg  to  the  world  its  truths.  The  Kingdom  is 
thus,  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  much  wider  and  more  funda- 
mental than  the  Church. 

5.  When  we  pass  from  the  ethical  to  the  spiritual 
side  of  the  didactic  prophecies  of  Jesus,  we  enter 
upon  an  unparalleled  field  of  revelation.  As  we 
have  seen.  He  alone  among  men — and  that  because 
He  was  more  than  man  —  could  disclose  'the 
heavenly  things'  (Jn  3")  to  the  world.  When, 
therefore.  He  speaks  of  the  nature  and  acts  of  God, 
our  attitude  is  that  of  reverent  humble  reception  ; 
and  our  activities  are  to  be  exercised  rather  in  the 
devout  investigation  of  the  meaning  of  His  words 
than  in  the  questioning  of  their  trutli. 

When  we  turn  to  the  teaching  itself,  we  find 
little  regarding  the  essential  nature  of  God.  It 
was  His  method  rather  to  describe  how  God  acts 
than  to  define  what  God  is.     Indeed,   the  only 
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statement  approacliing  to  an  abstract  definition  of 
His  Being  is  found  in  His  words  to  the  woman  of 
Samaria,  *  God  is  Spirit '  ( Jn  4"). 

The  titles  chiefly  used  by  Jesus  to  describe  the 
character  of  God  are  '  King'  (Mt  6»  18'^  222)  ^nd 
'Father.'  God  is  Father:  in  a  unique  sense  in 
relation  to  Himself  (Mt  10»  11",  Jn  5"  10»  etc.) ; 
in  a  special  sense  of  His  disciples  (Mt  5^',  Lk 
12''  etc.) ;  and  in  a  general  sense  of    mankind 

(Mt  5«,  Lk  15""^-). 

Further,  His  teaching  concerning  God  reveals 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  His  own  Deity,  and 
the  Deity  and  Personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are 
plainly  taught  by  Him  ;  and  the  three  Persons  of 
the  GiDdhesui  are  with  equal  emphasis  combined 
in  the  formula  for  baptism  (Mt  28^'). 

There  seems  no  reason  sufficiently  weighty  to  cause  us  to 
regard  this  latter  verse  as  an  amplification  of  the  actual  words 
of  Jesus,  after  the  Church  had  grasped  fully  the  theoI(^cal 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Rather  n  appears  necessary  to  assimie 
that  some  such  statement  must  have  been  made  by  Him  in 
order  that  this  belief,  which  is  found  so  distinctly  stated  in  the 
earliest  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  may  be  accounted  for  (see  Sanday 
in  Hastings'  DB,  voL  ii.  p.  024>. 

6.  Christ  as  Prophet  chiefly  revealed  God  hy 
revealing  Himself.  It  is  customsuy  to  emphasize 
as  His  prime  revelation  of  God,  His  teachmg  re- 
garding the  Fatherhood  of  the  Almighty;  but 
rather  would  we  emphasize  His  revelation  of  Him- 
self as  His  chief  prophetic  work.  He  stood  before 
men,  and  said  not,  '  I  will  teach  you  about  God,' 
but,  '  I  >vill  teach  you  about  Myself,  and  then  you 
will  know  God.'  Throughout  the  (jospel  of  St. 
John  this  self -manifestation  of  Jesus  «s  the  one 
central  subject.  His  ministry,  in  that  Grospel, 
commences  with  His  convincing  self-revelation  to 
Peter  and  John,  Andrew  and  Philip,  and  Nath- 
anael  (ch.  1);  His  first  miracle  'manifested  forth 
his  glory  *  (2") ;  He  closes  His  interview  with 
Nicc^emus  by  declaring  His  mission  as  a  bearer 
from  heaven  of  spiritual  truths  (3"* ") ;  the  highest 
point  in  ch.  4  is  the  declaration  to  the  woman  of 
Samaria,  '  I  that  speak  unto  thee  am  he '  (v.^) ;  in 
ch.  6  He  declares  His  oneness  in  power  with  the 
Father  by  saying,  *  What  things  soever  the  Father 
doeth,  these  also  doeth  the  Son  likewise  *  (v.^) ;  the 
teaching  of  ch.  6  centres  round  the  self-revelation 
of  *  I  am  the  bread  of  life*  (v.*) ;  at  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  He  cried  concerning  Himself,  *  If  any 
man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink ' 
(7^^) ;  in  ch.  8  He  asserts  His  own  pre-existence, 
saying,  'Before  Abraham  was,  I  am  (v.") ;  while 
the  lengthy  account  of  the  cure  of  the  blind  man 
reaches  its  climax  in  the  declaration,  '  Thou  hast 
both  seen  him,  and  it  is  he  that  talketh  with 
thee'  (9*^).  Every  section  of  the  Gospel  up  to  this 
point  culminates  and  finds  its  reason  in  a  self- 
revelation  of  Jesus  made  to  an  individual  or  to  a 
few  chosen  ones  (2*)  who  were  capable,  by  reason  of 
their  sincerity,  of  receiving  it ;  while  the  succeed- 
ing chapters  record  a  similar  revelation  granted 
to  groups  of  listeners  and  disciples.  He  is  *the 
Good  Shepherd  ' ;  *  the  Door ' ;  *  one  with  the 
Father';  Hhe  Resurrection'  .  .  .  (10'-  "-^o  11»  .  .  .). 
Clearer  and  clearer  grows  the  revelation  of  Him- 
self, until  at  last  tne  real  fulness  and  power, 
humility  and  truth  of  His  self-disclosure  are  seen 
in  the  words,  *  He  that  hath  seen  me,  hath  seen  the 
Father '  (14»  12«) ;  that  is  to  say,  *  I  have  revealed 
God  while  I  revealed  Myself.  It  is  this  that 
makes  Him  in  Himself,  as  also  in  His  deeds  and 
words,  the  Supreme  Prophet,  as  forth  teller  of  the 
truth  of  God. 

B.  Christ's  predictions.  —  The  predictive 
element  enters  very  largely  into  the  utterances  of 
Christ.  Not  only  do  the  Gospels  contain  pro- 
phecies spoken  with  the  express  intention  of  re- 
vealing the  future  to  the  disciples,  such  as  those 
relating  to  His  own  death  and  the  destruction  of 


Jerusalem,  but  also  numerous  prophecies  which 
occur  incidentally.  An  example  of  the  latter  is 
found  in  His  rebuke  to  those  that '  troubled '  Mary 
because  of  her  costly  ofiering ;  a  rebuke  that  fore- 
tells the  universality  of  His  Kingdom  and  the  per- 
petual memorial  of  ner  deed  (Mk  14'). 

If  the  Gospels  be  studied  with  a  view  to  noting  those  sa>in^ 
of  Jesus  which  are  predictive,  surprise  will  be  felt  at  their 
number.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  parables  grouped  in  Mt  13 
are  predictions  of  the  history  of  the  Kingdom;  that  Hi» 
promises  not  only  exhibit  His  love  and  power,  but  also  are  fore- 
teUings  of  His  future  action  {e.g.  Mt  18»  28»).  It  will  be  found 
that  His  miracles  are  often  prefaced  by  announcements  before- 
hand of  the  cure  to  be  wrought  {e.g.  Lk  &«>,  Jn  lin) ;  that  His 
discourse  in  Jn  6  is  based  on  a  prediction  of  His  own  sacrificiid 
death,  and  that  in  Jn  14-16  on  His  foreknowledge  of  the  Holy 

§)irit's  descent  And,  further,  even  in  His  High- Priestly  prayer 
e  shows  knowledge  of  the  future  by  pleading  for  those  whom 
He  foresee  as  His  disciples  in  the  coming  age  (Jn  17^ ;  and, 
if  His  first  recorded  word  during  His  minis^  is  a  prophecy 
of  the  immediate  advent  of  the  Kingdom  (Mk  lis),  His  last  is  a 
prophecy  of  ito  spread  to  the  uttermost  part  of  the  world  (Ac 
V^    His  woids  are  saturated  with  prediction. 

The  predictions  of  Jesus  may  be  classified  as 
follows:  Those  referring  (1)  to  individuals,  (2)  to 
His  Kingdom,  (3)  to  the  material  world,  (4)  to  His 
own  career,  (5)  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  (6) 
to  the  Parousia  and  the  consummation  of  the  age. 

1.  As  His  predictions  regarding  individtuils  pre- 
sent no  special  difficulties,  it  will  be  sufficient 
simply  to  mention  them.  In  giving  Simon  the 
name  of  Peter  (Jn  1**),  Jesus  not  only  revealed  his 
character,  but  foretold  his  pre-eminence ;  a  pre- 
diction justified  at  Ceesarea  Philippi  (Mt  16^*).  On 
this  latter  occasion  He  foretold  that  the  Apostle 
would  become  the  porter  of  the  Church,  and  the 
Acts  of  the  Ap(^tles  records  the  fulfilment.  Jesus 
also  predicted  his  fall  and  restoration  (Lk  22"^  Mk 
14^^),  and  finally  announced  in  hidden  language  the 
death  by  which  he  should  ultimately  glorify  God 
(Jn  2V^).  At  this  time  He  also  usea  words  which 
obsctirely  foretold  to  the  Apostle  John  a  prolonged 
life  (v.^).  From  an  early  period  in  His  ministry 
Jesus  read  the  heart  of  Judas  (Jn  6**  13"),  shortly 
after  the  Transfiguration  He  announced  His  coming 
betrayal  (Mk  9^*),  in  the  Upper  Room  He  declared 
that  the  betrayer  was  one  of  the  Twelve  (Mk  14"), 
and  finally  by  the  sign  of  the  given  sop  He  marked 
Judas  as  the  traitor  (Jn  13*).  To  Nathanael  He 
foretold  that  he  would  see  *  heaven  opened '  ( Jn 
1") ;  to  Caiaphas,  that  he  would  see  the  Son  of 
Man  comins  m  the  clouds  of  heaven  (Mk  14**) ;  to 
James  and  John,  that  they  would  be  baptized  with 
His  baptism  (Mk  10*") ;  and  to  all  the  Apostles, 
that  they  would  be  persecuted  like  Himself,  ex- 
communicated, and  in  peril  of  death  (Jn  15**  16^), 
that  they  would  forsake  Him  in  the  hour  of  His 
greatest  need  (Mk  14*^),  but  that  after  His  death 
they  would  do  even  greater  works  than  He  Himself 
had  done  (Jn  14"),  and  ultimately  would  sit  upon 
twelve  thrones  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel 
(Mt  1928,  Lk  22~). 

2.  Predictions  regarding  the  Kin/jdoni. — The  posi- 
tion of  Jesus  in  reference  to  the  idea  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Grod  is  partly  that  of  a  fulfiller  and  partly  that 
of  a  foreteller.  He  established  during  His  ministry 
the  Kingdom  in  its  simplest  stage,  and  so  far  ful- 
filled what  the  OT  prophets  had  foretold ;  but 
having  established  it.  He  made  it  the  subject  of  His 
own  predictions,  projected  it  into  the  future,  with 
the  OT  limitations  removed,  revealed  its  struggles 
throughout  time,  and  announced  its  ultimate 
victory. 

That  Jesus  did  establish  the  Kingdom  of  God  during  His  life- 
time can  hardly  be  doubted.  To  make  it  entirely  future,  as 
some  do,  seems  impossible  in  the  face  of  such  passages  as  '  The 
kingdom  of  God  is  among  you '  (or  *  -within  you,'  itri;  CfMiit, 
Lk  1721 ;  see  art.  Idkas  (Leading),  vol.  i.  p.  770*>) ;  •  The 
kingdom  of  God  is  come  upon  you '  (ic'  vfnie,  Alt  1228) ;  •  From 
the  days  of  John  the  Baptist  the  kingdom  of  heaven  suffereth 
violence'  (Mt  ll^^,  see  Wendt's  Teaching  of  Jems,  vol.  i. 
p.  2Mtt.y. 
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In  the  parable  of  the  Sower  (Mt  13,  see  also  Lk 
14^^*)  He  foretold  the  different  classes  of  people  that 
would  become  its  subjects,  and  the  varied  reception 
they  would  give  to  its  claims ;  and  in  the  parables 
of  tne  Tares  and  the  Draw-net  (Mt  13),  the  presence 
within  it  of  unworthy  members.  He  marked  out 
for  it  a  lone  career  of  struggle  with  evil,  within, — 
false  prophets  deceiving  (Mt  V^^),  without, — 
malignant  foes  opposing  (Mt  lO^*-",  Lk  21",  Jn 
15^  16^) ;  but  He  promised  the  support  of  His 
abiding  presence  (Mt  28^),  and  guaranteed  its 
invincibirity  (Mt  le^*). 

Though  its  beginning  is  unobserved  (Lk  17*^),  yet 
He  pre(ucted,  in  the  parable  of  the  Seed  Growmg 
Secretly  (Mk  4^),  i&   reaching   through   steady 

Sowth  its  consummation ;  in  the  parable  of  the 
ustard  Seed  (Mt  13'^),  its  universsd  extension  as 
a  visible  society ;  and  in  that  of  the  Leaven,  its 
gradually  acquired  power  over  the  hearts  of  men 
(Mt  13").  No  longer  will  its  bounds  be  confined  to 
tlie  Chosen  Race,  ror  adherents  from  every  quarter 
of  the  ^lobe  will  enter  it  (8^^),  humanity  becoming 
one  flocK  under  one  Shepherd  ( Jn  10**) ;  and  towards 
this  great  end  it  will  itself  work,  for  it  will  evangel- 
ize the  world  before  His  return  (Mt  28*'  24*^).  And 
when  He  comes  in  the  clouds,  its  struggles  will 
cease,  and  He  will  gather  its  members  to  that 
heavenly  feast  which  will  celebrate  His  marria^ 
with  His  bride,  and  then,  pureed  from  evil,  it  will 
enter  upon  its  career  of  eternal  glory  (24"  22**^'  25*"^" 
13«  25H). 

8.  Predictions  regarding  the  material  world, — A 
renewal  of  the  face  of  nature  enters  largely  into 
the  proDhecies  of  the  OT  (Is  ll«-»  30»«^  35.  65",  Hos 
2^"-,  EzK  34*- "),  and  reappears  in  wider  form  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  (&^)y  where  St.  Paul  predicts 
the  delivery  of  creation  from  the  bondage  of  cor- 
ruption ;  and  in  the  Apocalypse  (21*),  where  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth  are  foretold  (see  also  2  P 
3*').  Nor  can  the  Church  look  forward  to  any  less 
comprehensive  issue,  believing  as  she  does  in  the 
Incarnation  which  for  ever  glorifies  matter  by  its 
union  with  the  Godhead.  The  comparative  silence 
of  Jesus  upon  this  subject  is  remarkable.  He  can- 
not be  said  to  have  alluded  to  it  except  in  two 
pjassages,  neither  of  which  is  of  certain  interpreta- 
tion. The  one  is  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
where  we  read,  '  The  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth ' 
(Mt  5").  These  words  may  mean  no  more  than  that 
meekness  here  on  earth  wins  more  than  self-asser- 
tion ;  but,  seeing  that  the  meek  do  not,  as  yet  at  all 
events,  receive  Uieir  due,  the  words  more  probably 
may  be  eschatological  in  reference,  ana  predict 
their  ultimate  recognition  on  a  renewed  earth.  In 
the  other  passage  Jesus  promises  His  Apostles 
that '  in  the  regeneration '  they  shall  sit  upon  twelve 
thrones  (19^).  But  here  again  there  is  uncertainty 
of  interpretation ;  for,  while  He  calls  the  culmina- 
tion of  the  Kingdom  of  Grace  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Glory  'the  regeneration,'  He  leaves  it  uncertain 
w^hether  that  regeneration  concerns  merely  the 
whole  body  of  the  redeemed  (cf.  Briggs,  Mess,  of 
Gospel,  pp.  228,  315),  or  whether  it  includes,  as 
seems  more  probable,  the  physical  transformation  of 
nature  (cf.  Schu'artzkopff,  Projih.  of  Christy  pp. 
219,  232).* 

4.  Predictions  regarding  Himself — We  find  in 
the  Gospels  frequent  premctions  by  Jesus  of  His 
death,  and  almost  invariably  in  connexion  with 
them  allusions  to  His  resurrection.  There  may  be 
difficulty  in  deciding  as  to  when  He  Himself  first 
became  conscious  of  the  fatal  end  to  His  ministry, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  as  soon  as  He 
realized  His  death  as  imminent.  He  must  have 
realized  His  resurrection  as  certain.  To  suppose 
Him    to   have    recognized    Himself   as    the   true 

*  Jesus  tells  us  that  not  only  the  brute  cmtion  (Mt  lO^B  695X 
but  eren  the  veiretaUe  kingdom  is  under  the  Father's  care  (0*>). 


Messiah  and  then  to  have  regarded  His  death  as 
the  end  of  all,  is  to  suppose  the  impossible.  Living 
as  He  lived  in  uninteiTupted  communion  with  the 
Father,  He  must  have  been  conscious  of  the  in- 
destructibility of  the  Divine  life  that  was  His,  and 
of  the  eternal  value  of  His  Person  and  work  (cf. 
Schwartzkopff,  Proph.  of  Christy  pp.  64, 147).  And 
if  a  dead  Messiah  was  a  contradiction  in  terms  to 
any  one  holding  Messianic  hopes,  how  much  more 
was  it  so  to  the  Messiah  Himself  ? 

It  was  not  until  after  the  confession  of  Peter  at 
Cassarea  Pliilippi  (see  Mt  16^^  *  From  that  time 
forth  .  .  . ')  that  Jesus  plainly  foretold  His  death  ; 
but  having  done  so,  He  repeated  the  warning  three 
times  at  short  intervals,  each  time  adding  more 
detiniteness  to  the  prediction.  (1)  He  outlined  the 
Passion,  foretelling  the  Sanhedrin's  rejection  of 
Him,  His  death,  and  resurrection  (Mk  8'^);  (2) 
after  the  Transfiguration,  where  the  highest  point 
of  His  ministry  was  reached.  He  repeated  the 
prediction,  adding  the  fact  of  the  betrayal  (9**) ; 
(3)  on  the  journey  to  Jerusalem  He  foretold  in 
very  fuU  detail  the  sufierings  that  awaited  Him 
(1(P),  enumerating  in  their  actual  order  the  stages 
of  contumely  through  which  He  was  to  pass.  1  he 
betrayal,  the  judicial  condemnation,  the  delivery 
to  the  Roman  power,  the  mocking  and  spitting, 
the  killing  (Mt  20**  'crucifying*),  and,  finally,  the 
resurrection,  all  in  turn  are  mentioned  (cf.  Swete's 
St.  Mark,  I.e.).  See,  further,  art.  ANNOUNCE- 
MENTS OF  Death. 

It  is  assumed  by  some  that  Jesus  commenced  His  ministrv 
with  views  as  to  His  work  very  different  from  those  with  which 
He  closed  it,  the  rigour  of  events  leading  Him  to  modifv  the 
ideas  with  which  He  started  (e.g.  Weiss.  L\fe  qf  Christ,  iii.  60). 
If  this  be  true,  then  the  delay  in  our  Lord's  plain  announce- 
ment of  His  death  until  Peter  had  made  his  confession  may 
well  be  due  to  the  fact  that  He  Himself  had  not  before  realized 
it  as  inevitiU>le.  But  we  should  require  the  strongest  proof  to 
cause  us  to  believe  in  such  vacillation  or  change  of  purpose  on 
His  part.  The  argument  from  silence  is  alwa^'S  precaridus,  but 
never  more  so  than  in  the  case  of  One  who  distinctly  tells  us  that 
He  restrained  His  utterances  because  of  His  hearers'  inability 
fully  to  bear  the  truth  (Jn  l&^  We  have,  therefore,  more 
ground  for  assuming  that  His  reticence  was  due  to  His  loving 
consideration  for  His  disciples,  who  had  already  many  doubts 
and  difficulties  to  conquer,  rather  than  to  His  ignorance  of  what 
was  before  Him.  Indeed,  in  His  last  discourse  He  stated  that 
now  at  length  He  felt  able  to  speak  openly,  and  would  from  that 
moment  (inr  apn)  tell  them  plainly  what  was  to  come  to  pass, 
in  order  that  they  might  the  more  readily  believe  that  He  was  the 
Christ  (Jn  131^  His  reticence  and  His  openness  alike  are  due 
to  His  consideration  for  their  weaknesses. 

5.  Predictions  regarding  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem.— The  chief  difficulties  found  in  the  pre- 
dictions of  Jesus  regarding  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  are  in  the  great  eschatological  discourse 
recorded  in  Mk  13,  and  in  *  the  lesser  ApocsJypse ' 
in  Lk  17.  As  both  these  passages  will  come  up 
before  us  under  the  prophecies  of  the  Parousia,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  consider  them  here.  We  now 
refer  only  to  those  other  passages  which  foretell  it. 

(a)  In  the  parable  of  the  King's  Son,  Jeauh  de- 
clared that  those  who  spitefully  entreated  and 
slew  the  messengers  would  be  punished  by  the 
king's  armies  destroying  the  murderers  and  burning 
up  their  city  (Mt  22^).  These  words  contain, 
doubtless,  a  prediction  of  the  punishment  that 
through  the  ages  ever  follows  apostasy,  but  not 
the  less  do  they  foretell  vividly  the  judgment  that 
fell  upon  Jerusalem. 

{h)  In  the  next  chai)ter  (Mt  23)  we  find  the 
denunciation  of  the  scribes  by  Jesus,  which  con- 
cludes with  His  lamentation  over  the  city  He 
loved.  And  He  closes  with  the  words,  *  Your  house 
is  left  unto  you  desolate.  For  I  say  unto  you,  Ye 
shall  not  see  me  henceforth  till  ye  shall  say, 
Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord.'  Here,  in  foretelling  the  desolation  of  the 
Temple,  He  predicted  its  destruction ;  for  while, 
no  doubt,  its  desolation  was  a  spiritual  fact  from 
the  moment  He  finally  quitted  its  precincts,  yet 
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(c)  The  most  minute  prediction  of  the  destraction 
of  Jerasatem  ia  found  in  Lie  19"-**.  On  the  ocua- 
tdon  of  Hb  triiimplial  entry,  when  He  saw  the  city 
liefore  Uim,  He  annoimced  vith  crieB  of  Morrow 
that  He  foresaw  its  iniiahitantij  shut  in,  the  city 
itself  captured,  the  people  atoin,  and  the  wnlla 
demolished.  To  aonie  tliin  minuteness  of  detail 
auggeste  that  the  Eva^^eliat,  writins  after  the 
event,  coloured  his  description  from  facts  which 
had  already  occurred.  But  if  Jenus  was  able  to 
foreteU  the  fact  of  the  city's  destruction.  He  could 
with  equal  ease  have  described  the  cireuiiistances 
hare  mentioned,  whicli  are  really  commoa  to  all 

{d)  Jesua  ^ve  His  lost  proflictivo  warning  of 
the  coming  judgment  on  the  city  to  the  women 
"ffho  wept  aa  He  journeyed  to  Calvary.  He  lold 
them  the  days  would  come  (i.e.  the  days  of  their 
city's  destmction)  when  they  would  call  upon  the 
moautains  to  fall  on  them  (Lk  ^.l").  H1.1  grief 
for  the  sorrow  that  the  catastrophe  would  bring 
on  poor  womanhood  is  alno  shonn  in  His  longer 
eechatological  discourse  (Mk  13"),  where  He  says  : 
*  Woe  to  tliem  that  are  with  child  and  to  them 
that  give  suck  in  those  dayH.' 

_^.  Predietiana  rcgariliiig  the.  P-iroiMM.— The  pre- 
dictions of  JcHUs  regarding  the  Parousia  are  among 
the  most  difficult  of  His  utterances,  and  many 
weighty  questions  of  criticism  and  interpretation 
nrise  w-hicn  are  beyond  the  limits  of  this  article. 
AVe  can  only  state  the  oonclasiona  at  which  we 
liave  arriveu,  referring  readers  elsewhere  for  fuller 
information  (-ee  Parousia,  Skcond  Cominq). 
There  are  five  chief  paflaages  in  whicli  Jesus  speaks 
of  His  return,  and  in  each  of  these  He  uses  language 
difficult  of  interpretation.  This  tact  niait  not  be 
forgotten.  It  is  not  tliat  He  spoke  of  His  return 
sometimes  in  clear  and  sometimes  in  cryptic  lan- 
guage, hut  that  whenever  He  referred  to  it  He 
invariably  spoke  enigmatically.  There  must  have 
been  some  reason  for  this  persLstent  ambiguity ; 
snd  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  dulness  of  spiritual 
insigiit  of  the  Apostles,  and  their  unpre|>aredness 
for  clearer  toocliing.  In  tliis  connexion,  ai<  in 
connexion  with  tlie  predictions  of  His  death.  He 
was  unable  to  speak  openly. 


Hla  aim  seema  to  bave  been  lo  nr* 
Eaeta  :-(ii)  that  He  n-u  about  lo  lea 
would  bo  due  u>  Hi»  rejection  by  th( 
lain  ol  thepouulaiie:  ft)  ■'   ■  ■•--  - 


inof  U 


b}t1iutUI>d«lR 


n  His  death  would  apeedily  1 „_,... 

In  the  utter  destrui^llon  ol  their  city  and  Temple ;  (d)  I 
(liOMU  wodIIL  by  ilia  iplrltual  mlgbt,  be  the  juac  ai-en 
Jeruaaleni  of  His  own  death ;  (r)  that  agea  of  Koaiiel  pn 
would  then  loUoiv,  during  which  the  cnrae  on  the  Ilo 
would  lart  until  the  tiuiea  of  the  Ocntile*  were  FnlfllLed;  If 
that  not  until  Lbe  wholeworldwu  tvangdiied  would  lie  vlilliK 
kppear:  {g)  hut  that  Ho  Ilimeelt,  though  vlalblr  wllhdiswii, 


Holy  Clly 
BILpd ;  (/> 


llona.    Theee  fac_ ^ , 

Craaped  bv  those  who.  havinir  found  1 
vipecled  l^m  mediate  vielwy  at  Hia  hanl 
aJter  the  t«V  da.va'  inatouctlon  (tai^  at! 


Qt  pnulbly  ha 


MDB^onic  Vlogdom  fAo  1^)  ;  a' 
that  durinif  the  daya  apent  v 
Hsurrection,  they  wqulJ  have 


kered  after  a  nutor 


■y  would  have  been  abaolut' 
fae«»keno™nly  of  Hi. 


le  Goipel  DlipenaatlDn, . 


preeence,  of  Bia  mlKtoal  comtiw  during  I 
Jcruialem,  of  the  long  agea  ol  Ihe  Qoepe 
Hia  final  liaible  return  at  the  end  ol  the  v:m..-x.     -  m.^  he 
do.  He  did.    In  words  that  hiddenly  conbiincd  theae  I 
He  revealed  them  enlgrmatically ;  and  the  logic  of^oventa ' 


Thii  ctuincteriatic  ot  tl 
Domii^  accounts  in  a  tni 
»rly  Church  clianifed  her 


lua  rwatdinB  His 
■e  H-ith  whiili  the 


imcdiaU 


Irtird.  but  when  eventa  prov— p. 

tenaallluaot^,  ehe.  without  any^neat  rupture  ol  faith,  at'cepud 

Him  hi  His  glory.    And  this  nnolution  ol  thought  can  best  be 

ei|ncl*d  tl^e,  die  turned  hack  to  the  mj-sterious  words  with 
which  He  had  announoed  His  return,  and  learnt,  what  drcuni- 
stancea  now  nude  plain,  the  deeper  meanlnn  of  Hli  pregnant 

We  will  now  consider  the  five  chief  passages 
which  foretell  His  Coming,  taking  theni  not  in 
tlie  order  in  which  they  were  spoken,  but  in  that 
which  best  helps  our  investigation. 

())  Jesus,  in  reply  to  the  qne«tion  of  Cojaphas 
whether  He  were  the  Christ,  replied  ;  '  I  am ;  and 

Ee  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting  at  the  riglit 
and  ofpower,  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  lieaven ' 
{Mk  U").  Mt.  has,  '  Henceforth  (d»'  ipri)  ye  shall 
see  .  .  .'  (Se") ;  Lk.  '  From  henceforth  (da-A  roD  vit', 
.  .  .'  (22°°).  It  may  be  that  Mk.  gives  the  enact 
wonls  spoken,  and  that  Mt.  and  Lk.  make  the  addi- 
tion tosnowwhattheyconceived  to  be  the  meaning; 
Imt  more  probably  Mk.  omitted  the  '  henceforth,' 
OS  not  comprehending  it.  It  is  evident  that  Jesus 
here  spoke  not  of  His  final  Parousia,  but  rather  of 
an  immediate  spiritual  visitation  which  from  that 
present  moment  Caiaphas  would  experience  —  a 
prediction  that  had  not  long  to  wait  tor  its  fallil- 
ment ;  for  must  not  the  quaking  rocks,  the  rent 
veil,  and  the  opened  tomb,  followed  as  they  were 
by  Pentecost  and  the  victories  of  the  Chorcn,  have 
been  felt  by  Caiaphos  aa  true  comings  in  power 
of  Him  whom  he  once  tiiou^ht  he  hod  maiitered! 
This  passage,  then,  is  foil  of  importance!  for  here, 
without  iloubt,  JesuH  spoke  of  a  'Coming'  other 
than  the  final.  And  it  compels  us,  when  consider' 
ing  His  other  references  to  the  same  sabiect,  to 
inquire  whether  He  refers  to  '  historic  Comings '  or 
to  Hb  ultimate  reappearance  at  the  end  of  the 
world.  It  ia  thought  by  some  that  to  make  Hia 
saying  refer  to  such  '  historic  Comings,'  ia  to  use  a 
modem  key,  made  merely  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
out  of  difficulty  (Schwart^kopfl',  Prunh.  of  Chrint, 
p.  246) ;  but  in  tliia  passage  it  can  have  no  other 
meaning,  unless  indeed  we  hold  that  Jcsua  emine- 
ouflly  thought  that  His  final  return  would  be  during 
the  lifetime  of  Caiaphas — a  view  to  most  impossible, 
for  it  predicates  of  Him  not  ignorance  but  error. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  shall  find  that  liy  the  use  of 
His  enigniatic  words  He  suggested  frequently  that 
His  Coming  was  'not  one  but  manifold,'  and  that 
by  His  frequent  'historic  returns'  in  the  great 
crises  of  the  life  of  Humanity,  He  would  prepare 
the  way  for  and  rehearse  His  grand  final  Parousia. 
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oomii^ :  for  previoosly  h^had  recorded  (Lk  2l3Bff.)  the  prediction 
of  the  siffiui  in  the  heavens  which,  following  the  *  times  of  the 
Gentiles/  precede  the  coming  of  tiie  Son  of  Man  in  the  clouds 


with  power ;  bat  rather  that  where  the  coming  does  not  appear 
to  him  as  the  ftncU  coming,  he  substitutes  the  Coming  of  the 
Kin^om  for  the  Coming  of  Christ.    He  makes  a  similar  change 


in  the  passage  which  will  next  occupy  our  consideration, 
namely,  Mk  Oi,  Ht  ie»,  Lk  937.  Hk.  has  *  some  . . .  shall  in  no 
wise  taste  of  death  till  they  see  the  kingdom  of  God  come  with 
power.'  ML  enlarees  it '  ull  they  see  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in 
his  kinffdom,'  while  Lk.  has  simplj'  *  till  they  see  the  kii^om 
of  God^— «  change  which  makes  mterpretation  easy,  but  which 
removes  from  the  words  all  the  allusion  to  such  mstoric  Com- 
ings as  are  implied  by  Mt.  and  not  excluded  by  Mk. 

(2)  *  The  Son  of  Man  shall  come  in  the  clory  of 
his  Father  with  his  angels,  and  then  shall  he 
render  unto  every  man  according  to  his  deeds. 
Verily  I  say  unto  yon.  There  be  some  of  them  that 
stand  here,  which  shall  in  no  wise  taste  of  death, 
till  they  see  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  hLs  kingdom ' 
(Mt  16*'  *).  Jesus  predicts  here  two  *  Comings ' — 
one  at  the  end  of  the  world,  when  He  returns  in  the 
glorjT  of  His  Father  to  judge  the  world,  the  other 
within  the  lifetime  of  some  of  those  present. 
Opinions  may  differ  as  to  when  this  latter  w^as 
fulfilled,  whether  at  the  Transfiguration,  or  at  the 
Resurrection,  or  at  Pentecost,  or  at  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  or  at  each  of  these  in  turn ;  but  un- 
less we  are  to  convict  Jesus  of  error  of  judfi;ment, 
we  cannot  hold  that  He  identified  any  of  these 
with  His  final  coming  to  judgment.  So  that  here, 
as  in  the  words  to  CSiiapnas,  we  find  necessarily  a 
prediction  in  mysterious  languajge  of  His  '  historic 
Comings' — a  prediction  that  time  would  explain 
to  His  disciples  by  fulfilling. 

(3)  '  Ye  shall  not  have  gone  through  the  cities 
of  Israel,  till  the  Son  of  Man  be  come '  (Mt  10^). 
These  words  are  a  fragment  peculiar  to  Mt.,  and 
occur  in  the  charge  of  Jesus  to  the  Apostles  when 
sending  them  out.  Much  of  this  charge  as  given 
by  Mt.  is  found  in  different  connexions  in  the 
other  Synoptics  ;  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  say 
whether  this  particular  prediction  was  spoken  at 
the  time  given  by  Mt.,  but  tliis  doubt  does  not 
enable  us  to  conclude  that  it  never  was  spoken  at 
all.  On  the  contrary,  the  great  difficulty  on  the 
face  of  the  saying  renders  it  the  more  certain  that 
it  was  spoken  D^  Him  on  some  occasion.  Further, 
it  shoula  be  noticed  that  it  occurs  in  that  Gospel 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  records  most  fully  those 
sayuigs  of  our  Lord  which  refer  to  His  *  Comings  * 
(16F  ^•*).  We  therefore  are  right  in  seeing  in  the 
words  a  prediction  of  His  *  Coming  *  at  the  Resur- 
rection, or  at  Pentecost,  or  at  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem. 

(4)  'The  lesser  Apocalypse  of  Jesus'  is  a  title 
sometimes  given  to  His  aiscourse  found  in  Lk  17** 
18^.  Having  told  the  Pharisees  that  the  Kingdom 
of  God  was  *  among  them,'  He  turned  to  His  dis- 
ciples and  told  them  that  in  the  future  they  would 
desire  to  see  *  one  of  the  days  of  tlie  Son  of  Man ' 
but  would  not  see  it ;  but  that  when  *  his  day '  did 
come,  there  would  be  no  mistaking  it,  as  it  would 
shine  as  lightning  and  come  as  suddenly.  He, 
however,  would  have  first  to  suffer  many  things 
and  be  rejected.  He  then  told  them  that  as  '  m 
the  days  *  of  Noah  and  of  Lot  (vv.**  ^s),  worldliness 
predominated  until  *  the  day  *  that  Noah  entered 
the  ark  and  Lot  left  Sodom  (vv.*'-  '•),  so  would  it 
be  in  '  the  days  of  the  Son  of  Man '  until  '  the  day ' 
when  He  would  be  revealed  (vv.*  ").  *  The  days ' 
of  Noah  and  Lot  were  days  of  opportunity  for 
repentance  before  *  the  day  *  of  retribution.  So 
*  the  days  of  the  Son  of  Man '  must  be  the  period 
of  ^ace  that  ever  precedes  *  the  day '  of  His  reve- 
lation in  judgment,  whether  that  judgment  be  tiie 
final  judgment  or  such  a  penal  visitetion  as  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  That  the  immediate 
reference  in  the  passage  is  to  the  latter,  follows 
from  the  warning  contained  in  the  next  verses, 
bidding  those  on  the  housetop  not  come  do^^ni  and 


those  in  the  field  not  return  home  (v.'^).  These 
words  could  not  possibly  apply  to  the  final  return 
of  Jesus,  but  must  have  been  spoken  in  reference 
to  the  flight  from  the  city  before  its  destruction. 
And  as  that  impending  doom  drew  near,  as  the 
atmosphere  became  weighted  with  forebodings  of 
coming  calamity,  and  as  their  hearts  failed  them 
for  fear  (21"),  then  they  would  desire  'one  of 
the  days  of  the  Son  of  Man  '—one  of  those  days  of 
God's  patient  waiting ;  but  they  would  not  see  it, 
for  all  was  ripened  to  judgment.  *  His  day '  of 
vengeance  was  at  hand.  He  concluded  this  section 
with  *  where  the  body  is,  thither  will  the  vultures 
also  be  gathered  together '  (17")— enigmatic  words 
whereby  He  told  His  disciples  that  when  the  cir- 
cumstances became  ripe,  the  event  would  happen. 
Then  followed  the  parable  of  the  Unrighteous 
Judge  (18>),  bidding  God's  'elect'  pray  importu- 
nately for  relief  during  the  days  of  trial ;  and, 
lastly,  came  the  sorrowful  question  of  Jesus, 
whether,  notwithstanding  the  certainty  of  His  de- 
liverance of  His  people.  He,  when  He  comes,  shall 
'  find  faith  on  the  earth  *  (v.^).  The  worldUness  of 
the  days  of  Noah  and  Lot  supply  the  answer. 

(5)  The  discourse  found  in  its  simplest  form  in 
Mk  13  (cf.  Mt  24,  Lk  21)  is  the  most  elaborate 
recorded  prophecy  of  Jesus,  and  presents  to  inter- 
preters many  and  serious  difficulties;  but  what 
nas  been  said  on  the  four  preceding  passages 
lessens  the  difficulties  and  points  to  the  solution. 
Some  scholars  get  rid  of , all  that  puzzles  by  assum- 
ing that  the  Evangelists  inserted  portions  of  a  cur- 
rent Jewish-Christian  Apocalypse  throughout  the 
discourse  of  Jesus.  (For  a  gooa  statement  of  this 
position,  and  for  the  various  authorities,  see 
Moffatt,  Historical  New  Test,  p.  637;  and  for  a 
good  exposition  on  conservative  lines,  see  Briggs, 
Messiah  of  the  Gospels,  pp.  132-165). 

It  might  be  enough  to  object  to  such  a  radical 
solution  by  pointing  out  the  entire  absence  of  any 
external  evidence;  out,  further,  it  should  be  said 
that  it  seems  incredible  that  the  Evangelists 
should,  by  this  sort  of  literary  patehwork,  have 
concocted  a  discourse  so  difficult  for  themselves 
and  their  readers  to  understand.  The  undeniable 
difficulties  of  the  passage  lead  us  to  think  that 
Jesus  spoke  the  words;  they  also  show  the  con- 
scientious regard  for  truth  that  actuated  those  who 
recorded  them.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that 
the  difficulties  found  in  this  discourse  are  precisely 
the  same  in  nature  as  those  found  in  the  four  pass- 
ages we  have  just  considered,  so  that  to  suppose 
that  extraneous  Apocalyptic  literature  is  inserted 
here  would  lead  us  to  give  a  like  explanation  of  all 
these  other  passa^.  But  that  is  impossible,  for 
no  such  supposition  would  for  a  moment  hold,  in 
the  case,  for  example,  of  the  reply  of  Jesus  to 
Caiaphas.  Neither  on  external  nor  on  internal 
grounds  is  such  a  solution  to  be  accepted. 

The  discourse  itself  must  now  claim  our  atten- 
tion. The  disciples,  having  pointed  out  to  Jesus 
the  splendour  of  the  Temple  buildings,  receive  the 
reply  that  not  one  stone  shall  be  left  upon  another : 
a  prediction  He  had  previouslymade  regarding  the 
cuy  of  Jerusalem  (Lk  19*).  The  words  evidently 
sank  deeply  into  their  hearts,  for  when  they  sat 
with  Him  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  they  asked  Him 
privately,  '  When  shall  these  things  be,  and  what 
shall  be  the  sign  when  these  things  are  all  about 
to  be  accomplished?'  {2V).  They  thus  asked  two 
questions :  farst,  when  it  would  be  ;  secondly,  what 
sign  would  herald  it.  Mt.  enlarges  the  latter  ques- 
tion into  *  What  shall  be  the  sign  of  thy  coming 
and  of  the  end  of  the  age  ? ' ;  showing  that  the 
disciples  connected  the  destruction  of  the  Temple 
with  Christ's  return,  and  that  they  sought  instruc- 
tion as  to  whether  it  was  not  also  tlie  End  or 
consummation  of  the  age  {awriXtia  toO  alQpos,  Mt 
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13».  40. 49  28»  cf.  He  9»).  Our  Lord's  reply  is  full, 
both  as  to  the  time  and  the  sign  of  the  Temple's 
destruction,  and  is  also  directed  to  the  question  of 
His  return  and  the  end  of  the  world.  The  fact 
that  He  includes  these  latter  subjects  in  His  reply 
as  given  in  all  three  Gospels,  goes  to  show  that 
they  were  implicit  in  the  snorter  questions  of  Mk. 
and  Lk.  He  first  tells  them  that  it  will  not  be 
when  false  Christs  arise  and  when  nation  rises 
a^inst  nation,  for  these  things  are  but  'the  be- 
ginnings of  travail ' — the  birth-throes  preliminary 
to  finsu  pains  issuing  in  a  new  age— (Mk  13^~") ; 
but  that  it  tmll  be  after  the  gospel  has  been 
preached  unto  all  nations,  they  themselves  in  the 
meantime  suffering  persecution ;  and  then  the  end 
will  come  (Mk  13»^  Mt  24"). 
He  then  spoke  of  the  sign,  which  would  be  that 

Sredicted  by  Daniel,  namely,  *  the  abomination  of 
esolation,'  which  would  warn  of  the  imminent 
destruction  of  the  Temple.  He  further  told  them 
that  that  would  occur  at  a  period  of  unprecedented 
affliction,  and  He  bade  them,  when  they  saw  .the 
sign,  escape  at  once  to  the  mountains  (Mk  13"'^, 
Mt  24»-«,  Lk  21»->*). 

Having  thus  spoken  of  the  time  and  the  sign  of 
the  destruction.  He  passed  on  to  speak  of  His 
*  Comine,'  wliich  He  announced  as  following  '  im- 
mediately' upon  the  tribulation  which  He  had 
just  described.  In  Mk.  we  read,  'In  those  days, 
after  that  tribulation  (Mt  24^  '  immediately  {€i&04u)i) 
after  .  .  .'),  the  sun  shall  be  darkened  .  .  .  and 
then  shall  they  see  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  the 
clouds,  .  .  .  and  he  shall  send  forth  his  angels  and 
gather  together  his  elect  from  the  four  mnds  .  .  .' 
Thus  both  Evangelists  make  the  coming  of  the 
Son  of  Man  follow  'immediately'  upon  the  fore- 
told tribulation  which  was  to  preface  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Temple. 

Briggs  (Messiah  of  Gospels^  p.  155)  ascribes  to  the  iu9uif  of 
Mt.  a  prophetic  sense  similar  to  3^ip  of  the  OT.  The  events 
were  near  to  the  vision  of  the  prophet,  but  not  necessarily  near 
in  actual  history.  But  this  does  not  get  over  the  'in  those 
days '  of  Mk.,  which  is  almost  as  definite  as  the  '  immediately '  of 
Mt. 

The  question  at  once  arises,  whether  those  words 
can  be  taken  as  describing  the  judgment  of  the 
city  and  Temple.  As  far  as  the  signs  in  heaven 
are  concerned,  we  may  say  Yes ;  for  these  theo- 
plianic  signs  may  justly  be  taken  as  imagery  of 
the  spiritual.  Tims  Peter  interprets  the  heavenly 
portents  foretold  by  Joel  as  fiilfilled  in  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Spirit  (Ac  2**-  ^•).  But  as  regards 
the  gathering  together  of  the  elect  from  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  earth,  we  must  say  No.  In  no 
sense  can  this  be  said  to  have  taken  place  when 
Jerusalem  fell.  What,  then,  we  are  to  conclude 
is  as  follows  :  Jesus  here  foretold  His  *  Comings ' ; 
He  wished  His  disciples  to  look  forward  to  an 
early  judgment  on  tlie  guilty  city  and  church, 
and  He  wished  them  also  to  look  forward  to  a 
time  of  ingathering  to  take  place  at  the  consumma- 
tion of  all  things.  As  He  had  done  before  (Mk  8**  9^), 
so  now  He  spoke  of  these  two  events,  one  nigh 
at  hand,  tlie  other  far  in  the  distant  future,  both 
as  '  Comings '  of  Himself  ;  but  the  two  Evangelists, 
untaught  as  yet  by  events,  were  unable  to  separate 
in  their  records  that  which  to  His  own  mind  was 
distinct.  This  view  is  much  strengthened  by  our 
finding  that  that  Evangelist  who  wrote  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  able  then  to  dis- 
tinguish what  to  them  was  confused.  It  is  very 
remarkable  that  Lk.,  instead  of  placing  the  final 
return  of  Christ  immediately  after  the  tribulation, 
inserts  a  clause  which  makes  the  entire  Christian 
dispensation  intervene.  He  writes,  *  Jerusalem 
shall  be  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles,  until  the 
times  of  the  Gentiles  be  fulfilled '  (Lk  21«*) ;  and  thus 
makes  room  for  the  ages  of  evangelization  that 


intervene  between  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  Parousia. 

The  discourse  closed  with  two  remarkable  state- 
ments :  first,  that  that  generation  would  not  pass 
away  until  ail  those  things  were  accomplished  (Mk 
13»,  Mt  24»*,  Lk  21*') ;  second,  that  none  save  the 
Father,  not  even  the  Son,  knew  'that  day  and 
hour'  (Mk  13«,  Mt  24»).  That  the  Evangelists 
should  have  placed  side  by  side  two  such  appar- 
ently conflicting  utterances,  can  be  explained  only 
by  assuming  their  certain  knowledge  that  Jesus 
had  spoken  them,  and  by  their  extreme  fidelity  to 
truth.  To  apply  both  sayings  to  the  same  event 
makes  Jesus  say,  *  I  do  not  know  the  exact  day 
or  hour,  but  I  know  that  it  will  occur  within  the 
lifetime  of  some  of  those  present.'  But  the  words 
are  far  too  strong  for  such  a  meaning.  He  never 
would  have  asseverated  so  strongly  in  such  a  con- 
nexion the  ignorance  of  the  angels  in  heaven  and 
of  Himself  as  Son.  What  He  evidently  meant  was, 
that  He  Himself  would  visit  the  Temple  and  city 
in  judgment,  and  level  them  even  with  the  ground 
within  that  generation  ;  but  that  the  day  and  hour 
of  His  final  return  in  glory  were  unknown  even  to 
Himself.  *  That  day  is  used  frequently  as  syn- 
onymous with  'last  day,'  indeed  appears  to  be 
always  used  in  that  sense  where  the  antecedent  is 
not  plainly  indicated,  and  so  must  be  taken  in  that 

sense  here  (Mt  7^  26»,  Lk  lO^^  21^*,  2  Th  1",  2  Ti 
lia.  18  48). 

Mt.  appends  a  series  of  parables  which  illustrate  and  spiritu- 
ally apply  the  fcreat  lessons  of  the  discourse.  Jesus  told  His 
hearers  to  watdi;  for  if  the  master  of  the  house  had  kept 
awake,  the  thief  would  not  have  entered.  They  are  to  be 
diligent  and  fadthhil  as  trusted  servants,  so  that  they  may 
receive  the  blessing  from  their  Ifaster  when  He  returns  (Mt 
244S.  81).  By  the  parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins  He  cautioned  ttiem 
against  indolence  creeping  upon  them  oecause  of  His  delay  in 
coming.  Bv  the  parable  of  the  Talents  He  taught  them  that 
definite  duties  are  entrusted  to  them  during  *  the  long  time '  of 
His  absence,  but  that  on  His  return  He  will  proportionately 
reward  faithful  service  and  punish  neglect.  And,  finally,  by 
the  parable  of  the  Sheep  and  the  Goats  He  pictured  in  majestic 
langpiage  the  great  culmination  of  His  ministerial  office,  when, 
seated  on  the  throne  of  glory,  He  will  dispense  to  assembled 
humanity  the  justice  which  their  deeds  of  love  or  selfishness 
have  merited. 

The  historic  Coinings,  which  are,  as  we  have 
seen,  so  largely  i)redicted  by  the  Synoptists,  are 
as  plainly  taught  by  John  ;  in  fact,  it  is  even  more 
impossible  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  than  in  the  first 
three  to  narrow  down  the  sapngs  of  Jesus  that 
refer  to  His  *  Comings '  to  any  one  event.  When 
He  says,  *  I  >\nll  come  again,  and  receive  you  unto 
myseli'  (14'),  His  meaning  cannot  be  exhausted 
by  referring  the  words  to  Pentecost,  or  to  death, 
or  to  the  Parousia  ;  rather  does  it  include  all  these. 
Similarly,  *  I  will  not  leave  you  desolate :  I 
come  to  you'  (14^*^),  is  not  sufficiently  interpreted 
by  refemng  the  words  to  tlie  Resurrection,  or  to 
Pentecost,  or  to  personal  spiritual  revelations  ;  but 
must  include  all  tliese. 

In  both  these  verses  the  Greek  is  not  in  the  future  tense  but 
present  (Ux»f**u),  meaning  not  '  I  will  come,'  but  *  I  come,  at 
all  times  I  am  coming '  (see  Westeott,  I.e. ;  see  also  16i«-  22  2122). 
This  view  of  repeat^  *  Comings '  does  not  prevent  John  from 
teaching  the  great  Final  Advent,  for  he  records  the  words  of 
Jesus  which  foretell  the  hour  when  the  dead  in  their  graves 
shall  hear  His  voice  (.V-*);  and  in  his  Epistles  uses  the  word 
rm.e*v0-i»  in  exactly  the  same  sense  as  it  is  used  by  Matthew, 
James,  and  Paul  (1  Jn  S*-* ;  cf.  Mt  24^,  Ja  6?,  1  Co  Isa^O- 

The  predictions  of  Jesus  carry  us  even  beyond 
His  Parousia.  They  tell  us  that  His  Coming  will 
be  the  signal  for  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  both 
bad  and  jjood  alike  (Jn  5^-  ^),  and  that  that  resur- 
rection will  be  followed  by  the  judgment  of  man- 
kind. It  is  revealed  tliat  He  Himself  will  be  the 
Judge,  and  that  before  the  throne  of  His  gloiy  will 
be  gathered  the  entire  human  race  in  order  that 
they  may  receive  the  just  recompense  for  their  deeds 
(Mt  25*"^' )»  each  individual  receiving  his  merited 
sentence  (Mt  25»  22"  16").     The  judgment  will 
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thus  be  uniiierwil  and  individual.  It  is  further 
revealed  that  the  decisians  of  th&t  judgment  will 
lie  'ai^e-long'  in  their  conKeqaences.  Oa  the  une 
hand,  tlie  guilty  will  sulFer  from  '  tlie  □□qaenuhable 
lire  '  and  '  the  undying  worm  '  (Mlt  9"-  *■  ") ;  tiiey 
tvill  be  eEiut  out  troiu  the  imuriage  feast  of  the 
King's  Son,  and  condemned  to 'outer  ilatknesH'{Mt 
22"  8"  25f ).  On  tlie  other  hand,  the  righteous  will 
pass  in  with  the  Bridegroom  to  the  marriage  (SS'"), 
will  ent«r  into  the  joy  of  their  Lord  (35"),  'will  be 
received  nnto  Himself  (Jn  M'],  and  will  beliold  His 


was  of  etemni  duration,  for  tliat  bliss  is  naught  but 
the  gift  of  life,  and  tliat  life  is  the  life  of  God 
Himself,  and  so  necewtorily  is  everlasting  aA  He 
ia  everiasting  (Jn  1*  S"",  cf.  1  Jn  5"").  His 
teaching  nwarding  the  duration  of  tlie  punishment 
of  the  wicKed,  however,  is  less  plain.  Mndi  of 
His  language  is  highly  figorative,  and  may  liav-e 
been  osed  by  Him  only  to  express  the  terrible 
punishment  tnat  awaits  unrepented  sin  in  the  next 
world,  without  precluding  the  liope  ttiat  God  will 
flnnlly  win  all  to  Himself  bj  love  :  a  hope  tliat  not 
a  few  passages  in  the  later  )>ooks  of  the  NT  snggest. 

V.  The  pFopbetIc  office  of  the  iMwnded  ChrUt— 
"We  most  not  eonceive  of  the  prophetic  otlice  of 
JeauB  as  ceasing  with  His  ascension  ;  for  it,  no 
less  than  the  priestly  and  kingly,  belongs  to  Uis 
essential  activities  as  the  Redeemer  uf  men.  Error 
BB  well  as  sin  blights  human  life,  and  truth  as  well 
BS  riKhteonsneas  is  needed  to  restore  tlie  fallen, 
and  tlierefore  from  the  right  hand  of  God  He  still 
teaches  the  world  He  love». 

1.  His  prophetic  work  is  carried  on  by  Him 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Hin  Church,  which 
IB  inspired  by  His  Spirit.  It  'u  not  that  He  has 
transferred  His  teaching  office  from  Himself  to  the 
Church,  but  that  He  Himself  still  teaches  the  world 
tlirough  her.     When  the  earliest  preachers  of  the 


His  Spirit — 'the  Bpirit  of  Jesna' — that  prevented 
Paul  tlie  missionary  from  entering  Bithyma(Ac  IQ'), 
and  that  thus  directed  his  steps  as  a  teacher  tJi 
£urope.  In  a  word,  the  Church  in  her  teaching 
office  is  taught,  confirmed,  and  guided  by  Jesus 
Christ,  her  ever-living  Prophet. 

2.  Shortly  after  tlie  Church  started  on  her  career, 
the  inherent  prophetic  power,  which  she  possessed 
by  her  union  with  Christ,  exhibited  it.'telf  in  a 
recognized  order  of  prophets, — men  and  women  who 
preached  under  the  inftuence  of  direct  inspiration, 
and  who  at  times  were  able  to  foretell  the  future. 
These  prophets  were  placed  by  St.  I'aul  second  in 
his  list  of  Church  ministrants  (1  Co  12",  Eph  4"). 
Their  natural  tendency  towards  independence  by 
and  by  brought  them  into  collision  with  the 
Church's  authoritative  organizations  ;  and  their 
ministry  of  enthusiasm,  under  the  presanre  of  the 
more  regular  and  constant  ministrations,  gradually 
fell  into  disuse. 

3>  But  the  many  movements  claiming  inspiration 
throughout  her  history  tell  ns  that  tlie  prophetic 
Spirit  is  ever  present,  though  perhaps  slumbering, 
within  the  Christian  body.  It  is  diiScult  tu  see 
how  such  a  gift  as  prophecy,  which  by  its  spon- 
taneity refuses  to  be  bound  by  fixed  rules,  can 
coexist,  without  confusion,  as  a  power  along  with 
the  stated  ministry ;  bat  not  the  least  need  of  the 
present  life  of  the  Church  is  the  discovery  of  means 
whereby  she  may  develop  her  organized  exlHtence 
as  a  community,  and  at  the  same  time  permit 
the  free  utterance  of  those  direct  spirittial  com- 
nitinications  which  she  may  receive  from  Christ  faer 
Prophet, 


LrTEUTUu.  — (1)  On  Uio  Ucninh  u  Prophet:  SUnton. 
Jrmdi  and  Chriilian  .VudioA,  pp.  Ite,  iasi,  <£}  Uri  Cbrlit'a 
Prophetic  OIBee:  HErlcnwn.  Chr.  DomiuUia,  p.  eaas.:  and 
Dtp.  Domtr,  SuL  »}  C*r.  Dodrtiu,  vols.  iiL  wid  iy.  nutim. 

Son  diitinctive  Dwrki  of  prophet :  Ochkr,  U3>  rknL  ;  A.  a 
vidKD.  QT  Thtal.,  alao  hia  irt.  'pTOphei^y'  {n  Hutlags' 
fiS;  OtUEy.  dipaeti  g/or.p.  arsfl.  («}  On  6irtot'i  did^^ 
prophedm  ;  Edcrahrim  hT;  Wetes.  W  of  ChriU  (Newider^ 
Lifi,  though  not  modem,  Im  very  luetnll ;  Biihop  D'Arert 
Bulint  Idraji  B}  uur  LbtA  (Uodder)  la  aucdnec  but  All 
and  valuable,  aee  aliio  his  ut-  IDIIS  (LlAmio).  (G)  On 
Ohriat'a  prrdlctlvE  propheciea:  for  those  regarding  Hia  deatJi 
aee  BchwinikopB.  Praphecia  qf  Jesut  CJtiia  [Eng.  tr.  T.  li  T. 
ClarliJ ;  but  (or  conaervatiie  aandpoint,  Dnoney,  DfalA  of 
Chria  ;  tor  those  reguding  Hia  Relum  see  Slcvena,  KT  THtoL 
pt  r.  ch.  lii. :  BnnB».  Miitlah  uf  Golftlt,  eh.  iv.  and  paaim ; 
S.  Davidaon,  Uoern'ne  qf  hail  Thij\gt ;  Bcihwartikopir,  na  above : 
Uulrhead.  SieSali^oQy  <(f  Jttu4 ;  art.  '  Porouala '  in  Ilaatlnga' 

^B.  Chaeles  T.  p.  Grieksok. 

FB0FHBTE88.— Among  OT  prophetesses  may  be 
named  Miriam  (Ex  I6>°),  and  esp.  Deborah  (Jg  4f.) 
and  Hnldah  (2  K  22",  2  Ch  34=^).  The  prophetess 
Noadiah  opposed  Nehemiah  (Neh  6").  A\liile  it 
was  the  exception  for  women  to  be  called  to  the 
prophetic  office,  they  were  bj'  no  means  excluded 
from  it,  and  it  is  manifest  that  Deborah  and  Huldali 
made  a  deep  impress  upon  their  contemporaries. 
The  only  mention  of  a  prophetess  in  the  Gospels  is 
that  of  Anna,  who  recognized  the  infant  Messiah 
when  His  parents  presented  Him  in  the  Temple  (Lk 
2").  She  was  of  tlie  tribe  of  Aaher,  and  had  lived 
to  a  great  age,  being  probably  a  good  deal  over 
a  hundred  years  old.  She  spoke  to  the  pious 
worshippers  in  the  Temple  concerning  the  work  of 
'■       ■  -\H.  Sai 


Jesus.    See  Anka. 


t.  Sampey. 


PBOPITIATIOK.— The  idea  of  propitiation  is 
directly  expressed  in  the  NT  by  the  words  Wino^t, 
Itjia^dt,  and  WaoHipiat,  which  occur  but  six  times. 
The  verb  is  found  in  Lk  18",  He  2",  the  sufaetan- 
tive  in  1  Jn  2"  4*°;  Waarfipia',  be  it  adjective  or 
substantive,  in  Ro  3",  He  9°.  As  the  ground  of 
reconciliation  and  atonement,  it  is  the  innermost 
truth  in  reference  to  Christ's  redemptive  work. 

The  word  ^Aatu^mb'  nine  down  from  claaaic  uaa«  tJiroiigh 
the  LXX  into  the  writingB  of  the  NT.  As  used  in  the  latter,  it 
refers  lo  the  relation  of  Chriat'e  work  to  aln.  We  an  Inumted 
chiefly  In  this  artide.  tbereforei  in  Iradng  the  nivaning  It  had 
In  the  LXX  In  referenoe  to  tlw  ala-  and  gultt.«aerines.  It  wa« 
uaed  to  render  the  Heb.  kipper,  '  to  cover.'    Thai  which  consti- 


n  Haallnn'  DB.  where  the  conclualon  is  reached  that '  the 
tlon  orgLiUi  laUwlrading  purpaie  of  Levitical  lacritlcea,' 
.,...  .L.  fxp^i^n  i,  accoDipliahed  through  the  aacriflce 


taking  the  place  of  ih«  olTeiideri  and  its  death  beinL 

C~  rfw  of  hia.  While  thla  aeema  the  manifeet  import  ~of  Che 
vltical  Mn-  and  gulIt«fTeiii«B  with  irhioh  we  are  in  thia  dia- 
cusilon  conccmed.lt  la  pretty  oertain  that  thla  was  the  view  of 
the  Jbwb  in  our  Lord  a  lime.  Aa  HolEmunn  aaya  iSeitltkt, 
ThiBL  p.  08). '  EierythlnE  pressed  towanla  the  uaumption  that 
the  odering  ol  a  life  aubaututed  for  alnnen  aceorijlng  to  God's 
appointment,  cancelled  (he  death  penalty  which  Iwi  been  In- 

vicUtn  expiated  aln  na  the  eurrogate  for  the  life  of  the  guilty/ 

i.  In  the  teaohintf  at  our  Lord.— The  single  in- 
stance in  which  our  Lord  is  reported  to  have  used 
the  word  IXdnivuii,  in  Lk  IS'^  has  little  bearing  on 
the  question  whether  He  thought  His  work  a  pro- 

Eitiation.  This  question  must  be  considered  on  the 
reader  ^ound  of  His  thought  of  the  relation  in 
which  His  work  stood  to  the  Levitical  sacrifices 
out  of  which  the  idea  of  propitiation  grew.  Now, 
the  Evangelists  believed  much  relating  tu  Hia 
birth,  lifework.  and  death  to  be  the  fullilment  of 
OT  prophecy  (Mt  1^  2«- 1'  3"  4»- "  la""  13"  21* 
etc.).  'Theyevidently  got  this  impression  from  our 
Lord  Himself,  who  saw  the  OT  fullilled  in  Him- 
self (Mt  Il'°  13'*-  "  21",  but  esp.  Mt  B"  and  Lk 
24''-").  He  did  not  view  His  work  and  t«afhing 
as  a  break  in  the  continuity  of  religions  liist«>rical 
development,  but  as  woven  into  its  evolving  pro- 
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cress.  He  came  to  fill  the  Law  and  the  Prophets 
full  of  a  new  meaning  by  stripping  them  of 
Rabbinic  accretions  and  revealing  their  deepest 
spiritual  import.  He  saw  His  life  and  death  re- 
lated to  Moses  (the  Law)  and  all  the  Prophets. 

In  view  of  this  general  conception,  we  must 
interpret  our  Lord's  references  to  His  death.  The 
place  His  death  had  in  His  thought,  apart  from  the 
more  direct  teaching  as  to  its  purpose  and  import, 
makes  it  plain  that  it  was  deemed  of  paramount 
importance  in  His  mission  work.  Interpreting 
His  words  at  His  baptism  (Mt  3^*  *Thus  it  be- 
cometh  us  to  fulfil  all  righteousness ')  in  the  light 
of  Mt  20**-  -a,  but  especially  of  His  words  in  Lk  12" 
(*I  have  a  baptism  to  be  baptized  with,  and  how 
am  I  straitened  till  it  be  accompliBhed '),  it  would 
seem  that  His  death  was  before  Him  from  the  iirst 
as  an  essential  part  of  His  mission.  Of  the  same 
meaning  is  Mk  2»  (cf.  Mt  9",  Lk  5»)  of  the  taking 
away  of  the  bridegroom.  He  foretold  that  His 
resurrection  would  follow  His  death  (Mt  12***  ||  Lk 
11^).  He  dwelt  upon  the  details  of  His  betrayal 
and  death  (Mt  W\  cf.  Mk  8«  10»-«,  Lk  9»).  In 
connexion  with  these  prophetic  statements  He 
gives  the  warning:  *He  tnat  doth  not  take  his 
cross  and  follow  after  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me,* 
and  *  he  that  loseth  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find 
it  *  (Mt  10»- »  le**- »  cf.  Mk  8»*- »  and  Lk  9«- ",  see 
also  Jn  S^)f  referring,  doubtless,  to  the  manner  of 
His  death. 

On  coming  down  from  the  Transfiguration,  He 
forbade  the  three  to  mention  what  they  had  wit- 
nessed till  He  was  risen  from  the  dead  (Mt  l7^  cf. 
Mk  8*^),  and  Lk  9^'  declares  that  Moses  and  Elijah 
talked  with  Jesus  of  His  death  as  of  supreme 
moment.  As  the  end  drew  near.  He  dwelt  more 
upon  His  death  and  resurrection  (Mt  I7»»20'8.w 
21»-«  cf.  Mk  12«-8,  Jn  10").  The  great  space  given 
to  the  circumstances  connected  >vith  our  lord's 
death  seems  to  show  that  the  Evangelists  saw  in  it 
the  culmination  of  His  redemptive  work. 

But  our  Lord  connects  Himself  more  explicitly 
with  the  sacrificial  system.  In  Lk  22"  He  identifies 
Himself  with  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  of  Is  53,  as 

*  he  was  reckoned  with  the  transgressors.*  In  Mt 
20»  (cf .  Mk  10*»)  He  says  that  He  is  to  *  give  his 
life  a  ransom  for  (dyrt  *m  the  place  of)  many.' 
At  the  solemn  institution  of  the  Supper  (Mt  26*, 
cf.  Mk  14^,  Lk  22^),  the  wine  is  saia  to  represent 

*  my  blood  of  the  new  covenant,  which  is  shed  for 
many  unto  the  remission  of  sins.*    He  was  also  to 

five  His  *  flesh  for  the  life  of  the  world  '  ( Jn  6"-**). 
t.  John  also  identifies  Him  with  the  Suflfering 
Servant  of  Jehovah  of  Is  53,  in  Jn  12-'".  The  words 
of  the  Baptist :  *  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world '  ( Jn  1»),  prolmbly 
also  are  in  terms  of  Is  53*,  as  the  Servant  of  Jeho- 
vah, *  bruised  for  our  iniquities,*  like  the  sacrificial 
lamb,  endured  death  silently. 

From  all  these  lines  of  evidence  it  is  impossible 
to  escape  tlie  conclusion  that  our  Lord  and  the 
Evangelists  considered  His  deatli  to  be  of  para- 
mount importance  in  His  mission,  and  gave  it  this 
value  because  it  stootl  to  tlie  sins  of  the  world  in  a 
similar  relation  to  that  which  the  Levitical  sacri- 
fices held  to  the  sins  of  the  Jews. 

If  tlie  conclusion  be  accepted  that  these  sacrifices 
were  expiatory  and  vicarious,  we  have  a  clear  itlea 
of  the  purjKJse  our  Lord  supposed  His  death  served. 
Neither  need  we  wonder  that  He  tau;^ht  so  little 
about  the  purport  of  His  death.  The  false  notions 
of  His  Kingdom  entertained  by  His  disciples  ma<le 
them  invincibly  opposed  to  His  establishing  it 
through  the  Cross  instead  of  a  crown.     They  were 

*  foolish  and  slow  of  heart '  (Lk  24^).  Consequently 
He  had  '  many  things  to  say '  to  them  whicli  they 
could  not  bear  before  His  death  sliattered  their 
false  ideas  (Jn  16^"^*).     It  was  only  then  that  this 


fuller  instruction  could  be  given  and  was  promised. 
Immediately  after  His  resurrection  He  began  to 
instruct  His  disciples  as  to  the  meaning  of  His 
mission  and  death  as  they  stood  related  to  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets  (Lk  24'^*  ^),  They  were  not  tlie 
men  to  invent  an  interpretation  of  His  death,  or  to 
go  back  to  Levitical  explanations  without  His 
sanction.  Thej  reverenced  Him  too  much  to  break 
consciouslv  with  His  thought.  The  confidence 
with  which  they  taught,  beginning  with  Pentecost, 
can  be  explained  only  by  their  receiving  from  our 
Lord  Himself  and  from  the  promised  Spirit  a  cer- 
tain knowledge  of  the  nature  of  His  work.  Anv 
view  which  makes  our  Lord's  mission  a  break  witii 
the  religious  development  either  before  or  after, 
but  much  more  with  both,  has  against  it  the 
strongest  conceivable  presumption.  St.  Paul,  St. 
Peter,  and  St.  John  all  believed  themselves  to  be 
giving  our  Lord*s  own  view  of  the  purport  of  His 
work.  They  were  in  a  better  position  to  know 
His  own  thought  of  Himself  and  ilLs  mission  than 
any  at  this  late  time  of  day.  From  them  we  can 
get  the  clearest  light  on  our  Lord*s  own  conception 
of  the  purpose  served  by  His  life  and  death. 

2.  In  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles.— While  we 
may  have  the  key  to  the  innermost  meaning  of  our 
Lord*8  mission  work  in  the  forms  of  the  word 
IXda-KOfiM,  they  must  be  interpreted  in  the  perspec- 
tive of  the  general  teaching  of  the  Epistles.  While 
the  word  '  propitiation '  is  used  so  seldom,  the  idea 
that  our  Lord  s  work  was  a  propitiation  is  woven 
into  the  warp  and  woof  of  them  all.  The  whole 
aim  of  Hebrews  is  to  show  that  Christ,  as  a  priest 
representing  the  people,  and  as  a  sacrifice,  expiated 
their  sin,  and  was  tne  antitype  of  the  old  priest- 
hood and  sacrifices.  He  was,  as  the  Passover  lamb, 
sacrificed  for  men  without  the  breaking  of  a  bone 
(Jn  19»,  1  Co  5^-  ^  cf.  Ex  12«) ;  He  was  a  sin- 
ofTering  (Ro  8',  He  13*^).  As  in  the  Levitical  sacri- 
fices for  sin,  the  shed  blood;  representing  the  life 
given  up,  was  the  propitiation,  so  emphasis  is  laid 
upon  the  blood  of  Christ  in  His  redemptive  work 
(Ro  5»,  Eph  1'  2«,  Col  P*-»,  Heb.  passim,  1  P  V^, 
I  Jn  P,  Rev  1»  5»  etc.).  The  blood  of  Christ  is  said 
to  be  the  blood  of  sprinkling,  because  the  blood  of 
the  sacrifices  was  sprinklea  (1  P  P,  He  12^*).  We 
must,  then,  interpret  the  definite  words  IXda-Kcffdat, 
IXoff^Si,  and  IXacrHipiov  in  the  light  of  the  environing 
conception  of  Christ  as  the  antityj)e  of  the  old  sin- 
and  guilt-ofTerings,  which  was  held  by  those  mIio 
used  them. 

{(i)  St.  Paul. — The  earliest,  as  well  as  the  most  im- 
portant, instance  is  in  Ro  3^*  ^  *  whom  God  set  forth 
to  be  a.  propitiation  {IXaaHipiov),  through  faith,  by 
his  blooa,  to  show  his  righteousness  because  of  the 

Eassing  over  of  the  sins  done  aforetime,  in  the  for- 
earance  of  God  ;  for  the  showing  of  his  righteous- 
ness at  this  present  season  :  that  lie  might  himself 
be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  that  hath  faith  in 
Jesus.*  According  to  St.  Paul's  conception,  Christ 
is  a  propitiation  in  {iv)  His  blood  or  death,  and  be- 
cause He  manifests  or  demonstrates  the  righteous- 
ness of  God.  The  righteousness  of  God  demanded 
this  demonstration  to  vindicate  it  against  the 
suspicion  of  its  violation  which  might  arise  bec^iuse 
of  tlie  passing  over  of  sins  done  aforetime,  and  of 
the  justification  of  the  believer  at  the  present 
season.  The  nature  of  this  righteousness  is  also 
evident.  It  is  that  in  God  which  demands  tliat 
sins  be  punished  and  not  passed  over  in  forlu^ar- 
ance,  and  that  sinners  ]>e  condenme<l  and  not  justi- 
fied. It  is  that  in  (iod  which  is  cast  under  suspiciim 
when  the  reverse  of  this  is  done,  and  therefore  nPO<is 
demonstration  and  vindication.  It  is  subjective 
righteousness  in  God.  It  is  true  that  God  pro- 
vided the  propitiation  which  His  righteousness 
demands,  and  He  does  this  in  love  (Ro  5^),  but  all 
the   same,   the    propitiation  to  demonstrate   His 
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righteousness  had  to  be  provided  by  love  in  order 
to  vindicate  righteousness  in  '  passing  over '  sins  in 
forbearance  and  in  'justifying'  on  the  condition 
of  faith.  To  confound  rignteousness  and  love  in 
their  manifestations,  would  be  to  remove  the  very 
^ound  of  the  problem  involved  in  being  just  and 
justifying.  Neither  is  the  faith  which  might  be 
aroused  bv  the  setting  forth  of  Christ  in  His  blood 
that  whicn  has  propitiatory  value.  The  righteous- 
ness of  God  had  to  oe  vindicated  by  this  very  pro- 
Sitiation  in  the  case  of  those  wno  had  faith  in 
esus.  Christ  in  His  blood  constitutes  the  pro- 
pitiation. It  becomes  effective  as  a  propitiation, 
through  faith. 

In  what  sense,  then,  does  St.  Paul  regard  our 
Lord  as  a  propitiation?  How  could  He  in  His 
blood  or  death  demonstrate  God's  righteousness, 
which  demanded  that  sins  be  punished  and  not 
passed  over,  and  that  the  ungodly  be  condemned 
and  not  Justified  when  the  reverse  of  this  took 
place  ?  Could  it  be  in  any  other  way  than  that,  in 
the  death  of  Christ,  the  righteousness  of  God  which 
made  these  demands  received  a  satisfaction  for  the 
sins  of  men  of  the  same  kind  as  would  have  been 
paid  if  God  had  let  His  punitive  wrath  (Ro  1^")  fall 
upon  the  transgressor?  In  His  death  Christ  en- 
dured the  just  desert  of  sin  (Ro  6^),  as  '  him  who 
knew  no  sin  he  (God)  made  to  be  sin  on  our  behalf ' 
(2  Co  5").  He  could  in  consequence  pass  over  sins 
in  forbearance,  and  justify  the  believer  though  un- 
godly (Ro  4"),  and  His  righteousness  would  not  be 
tarnished  but  demonstrated,  because  Christ  stood 
for  sinners,  and  all  died  in  His  death  (2  Co  5'^). 
This  is  the  natural  interpretation  of  the  passage 
itself.  It  also  brings  it  into  accord  with  St.  Paul's 
general  circle  of  ideas.  It  is  in  harmony  with  the 
central  idea  of  the  Levitical  sacrifices  for  sin  from 
which  the  pivotal  word  iXaanfipiov  is  derived.  In  it 
the  thought  of  our  Lord  in  Mt  20»  ||  Mk  10«  (*  give 
his  life  a  ransom  [\&rpoy]  in  the  stead  of  [AptC]  all '), 
and  Mt  26^  etc.,  is  reflected  and  expanded.  The 
historical  continuity  of  thought  between  the  OT 
and  our  Lord,  and  our  Lord  and  St.  Paul,  is  also 
preserved. 

(6)  St.  John. — As  St.  Paul,  in  viewing  Christ  as 
a  propitiation,  lays  emphasis  upon  His  demonstra- 
tion of  the  Divine  righteousness,  St.  John  sees  in 
His  propitiation  a  demonstration  of  the  Divine 
love.  Taking  the  two  instances  where  He  is  said 
to  be  a  propitiation  (IXcut/a^s,  1  Jn  2^  4^^),  we  find 
that  He  IS  a  propitiation  for  sins.  The  sending  of 
Christ  as  a  propitiation  was  prompted  by  God's  love, 
not  as  a  return  for  man's  love.  The  propitiation 
was  for  the  whole  world,  and  not  for  those  alone 
who  should  be  saved.  It  is  Jesus  Christ  the 
RighteoiLs  who  is  the  propitiation,  apparently  show- 
ing that  His  propitiatory  work  nad  a  peculiar 
relation  to  rignteousness.  As  St.  John  had  just 
referred  to  our  Lord's  blood  as  cleansing  from  all 
sin  (1  Jn  V)y  it  is  plain  that  he  thou<^ht  of  Christ 
in  His  blood  or  death  as  the  propitiation.  Neither 
is  He  the  propitiation  for  sins  because  of  any  cleans- 
ing or  other  work  wrought  in  men  as  a  consequence 
of  His  work  and  death  ;  for  He  is  the  propitiation 
for  the  whole  world,  many  of  whom  will  never  be 
purified  or  subjectively  changed  by  or  through  it. 
The  propitiation  is  due  to  a  work  for  us,  and  not 
in  us,  except  as  a  consequence.  It  must  then,  in 
itself,  have  reference  to  God,  and  not  to  a  work  in 
men's  hearts.  This  brings  these  passages  into  har- 
mony with  the  Johannine  conception  in  Revela- 
tion. There  it  is  ever  as  the  Lamb  that  was  slain 
— the  antitype  of  the  sacrificial  victim— that  He  is 
spoken  of,  and  that  His  blood  is  said  to  purify  and 
redeem  (Rev  6«-8-"6*  etc.,  cf.  V  5»  7^*  etc.).  St. 
John's  whole  view  of  Christ  as  the  antitype  of  the 
sacrificial  victims,  in  connexion  with  his  statement 
(1  Jn  2^)  that  He  is  the  propitiation  for  the  whole 


world,  can  be  explained  only  on  the  ground  that 
he  thought  of  Christ's  propitiatory  work  as  having 
primarily  an  efficacy  Grbdward,  and  manward  Qnly 
as  a  conseouence. 

(c)  The  Ejoiftle  to  the  Hebrews. — According  to 
He  2^^,  propitiation  is  made  for  sin.  It  is  made  by 
Clirist  as  the  antitype  of  the  high-priesthood  of 
the  OT.  From  the  whole  scope  of  the  Epistle  up 
to  10*^  it  is  made  as  He  ofiers  His  own  blood  as  the 
perfect  antitype  of  the  imperfect  sacrificial  system 
of  the  old  economy,  which  was  thereby  fulfilled  and 
then  abolished.  Through  His  sacrifice  a  'purifi- 
cation of  sins'  (!'),  a  cleansing  of  the  'conscience 
from  dead  works*  (9^*),  is  wrought,  and  access  to 
God  assured  (lO*-**).  The  eternal  takes  the  place 
of  the  temporal,  the  perfect  of  the  imperfect,  the 
inward  of  tne  outward  and  fleshly,  the  real  of  the 
symbolical  and  typical.  To  the  question  whether 
Christ's  work  eflected  something  objectively  for  us 
as  well  as  provided  for  a  subjective  work  in  us, 
the  answer  is  clear.  By  His  sacrificial  death  He 
'made  purification  of  sins' (1*),  'obtained  eternal 
redemption'  (9"),  'put  away  sin*  (fl^),  'perfected 
for  ever  them  who  are  sanctified'  (10^^).  All  this 
is  regarded  as  already  accomplished  for  us  in 
Christ's  sacrificial  death,  and  not  as  still  to  be 
ifVTOught  in  us  through  its  influence.  This  work 
for  us,  as  prior  to  that  in  us,  is  its  necessary  con- 
dition and  ground,  as  apart  from  the  shedding  of 
blood  there  is  no  remission  (0^).  The  author  of 
Hebrews  uses  *  sanctify,'  'purify,'  and  '  perfect'  in 
these  passages  in  the  Paulme  sense  of  'justify.' 

The  sacrifices  of  which  that  of  Chnst  was  the 
antitype  did  not  give  access  to  God's  favour  by 
removing  a  hindrance  within  the  soul  of  the  ofierer, 
but  by  removing  one  that  was  objective.  The 
interpretation  which  would  make  the  author  of 
Hebrews  restrict  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  work  to 
its  influence  upon  men,  dislocates  it  from  its  whole 
setting,  destroys  its  plainest  antitypical  signifi- 
cance, and  would  make  his  meaning  unintelligible 
to  the  Hebrew  readers  for  whom  it  was  doubtless 

Erepared.  Neither  are  there  wanting  hints  as  to 
ow  Christ's  work  had  this  objective  efficacy.  The 
emphasis  put  upon  the  fitness  of  Christ's  sharing 
man's  nature  and  condition  in  order  to  do  His 
work  for  them  as  high  priest  and  sacrifice  (ch.  2)  is 
significant,  and  the  statement  that  He  tasted  death 
for  every  man  (2*)  and  bore  the  sins  of  many  (9"), 
taken  in  connexion  with  His  antitypical  relation 
to  the  sacrificial  system,  can  scarcely  mean  less 
than  that  He  represented  men  in  some  way,  so 
that  He  could  be^  their  sins  for  them  and  die  on 
their  behalf. 

What,  then,  does  '  to  make  propitiation  for  the 
sins  of  the  people'  {tli  rb  IXdaKeaOai  rds  afiaprlai) 
mean  as  embedded  in  the  author's  general  thought? 
The  verb  is  in  the  middle  voice  with  an  active 
sense.  Doubtless  Winer  is  right  in  regarding  it 
as  elliptical,  and  meaninjg  'to  propitiate  God  for 
the  sins  of  the  people.'  The  condition  of  making 
the  propitiation  is  Christ's  identification  with 
humanity  in  nature  and  condition.  The  propi- 
tiatory value  is  in  His  blood,  as  He  tastes  death 
for  every  man  so  as  to  bear  tlie  sins  of  all,  in 
a  way  analogous  to  that  in  which  the  sacrilicial 
victim  bore  those  of  the  offerer.  The  propitiation 
thus  effected  was  obiective  for  us,  and  not  subjec- 
tive in  us.  Through  it  for*jiveness  and  access  to 
God  are  possible.  The  propitiation  puts  away  sin 
once  for  all — puts  it  out  of  the  way  as  an  obstacle 
to  the  Divine  favour  and  forgiveness.  How  the 
sin  is  removed  by  His  death  is  not  explicitly  stated, 
but  the  whole  sweep  of  thought  is  favourable  to 
the  view  that  it  was  as  a  satisfaction  to  that  in 
God  which  sin  offends — call  it  holiness  or  righteous- 
ness as  one  will — and  is  in  substantial  agreement 
with  St.  Paul's  conception.     The  view  that  the 
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author  of  Hebrews  thought  of  propitiation  as 
effected  by  a  'mysterious  inherent  quality'  he 
attributed  to  Christ's  blood  giving  it  direct  'in- 
herent power  to  cleanse  the  life'  (Stevens,  The 
Christian  Doctrine  of  Salvation,  p.  88  f.)»  is  too 
vapid  to  be  credited  to  him. 

if  the  writer  of  this  article  has  succeeded  in 
correctly  interpreting  Scripture  thought  on  this 
central  doctrine,  then  our  Lord  neither  broke  with 
the  thought  of  the  OT,  nor  did  the  writers  of  the 
Epistles  break  with  His  conception.  They  were 
interpreting  His  death  in  the  fuller  light  of  His 
own  teachings  after  Hb  resurrection  and  with  the 
Spirit's  help.  We  are  justified  in  interpreting  His 
own  allusions  to  what  was  done  by  ms  death  in 
view  of  both.  Beneath  the  superficial  variations 
due  to  the  aspects  of  truth  treated  and  the  special 
aim  of  each  of  the  NT  writers,  there  is  an  under- 
lying unity  of  thought  as  to  what  was  effected  by 
the  death  of  Christ,  and  how  it  had  efficacy  to  tlus 
end.  See  also  artt.  Atonement,  Death  of 
Christ,  Ransom,  Reconciuation,  Redemption, 
Sacrifice,  Vicarious  Sacrifice  [the  last  two 
written  from  a  different  standpoint]. 

LiTBRATURB.— In  addition  to  the  works  referred  to  above  :— 
Bruce,  St.  PatWs  Conception  of  Christianity.  164  ff.;  Driver, 
art.  '  Propitiation '  in  Hastings'  DB ;  A.  Schwoller,  *  Das  Wesen 
der  Suhne  der  altest.  Opfertora'  in  8K,  1891;  H.  Schultz, 
AJ1%  1900,  p.  286 ;  Dennev,  The  Death  cf  Christ ;  Gees,  *  Zur 
Lehre  von  Versdhniing '  in  JahHnLeher/iir  Deuttche  Theol.,  vols, 
iii.  iv. ;  Lomas,  *  Fernley  Lect.'  1872 ;  Da  Rose,  Soteriology  of 
NT(lS&i\  107 ;  Vincent  Tymms,  Chr,  Idea  qf  Atonement  (1904X 
191 ;  W.  M.  RanuHty  in  BscpT  z.  (1889)  167 ;  and  also  Literature 
under  articles  on  Atonimimt,  RBCONauATioH,  SAoamci,  etc 

C.  Goodspeed. 
PROSELYTE.— 1.  DeriTation  of  the  name.-- 

Tpoa-^iXvros  (from  Tpoiripxofuii)  means  lit.  *  one  who 
has  arrived  at  a  place,'  hence  *  a  stranger,' '  a  so- 
journer.' In  the  LXX  it  is  frequently  used  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  Heb.  n|  (see  Expos,  iv.  x.  [1894] 
p.  264).  By  NT  times  it  had  acquired  the  technical 
meaning  of  'one  who  was  a  convert  to  Judaism 
from  heathendom,'  without  anv  indication  of  place 
of  residence  being  involved.  This  special  meaning 
had  also  been  gradually  acquired  by  ii  (see  W.  R. 
Smith,  OTJC^  p.  342  n.  ;  also  Oxford  Heb.  Lex,  s,v. 
ni),  and  also  by  the  Aramaic  m-jVi  (LXX  yenhpai). 

2.  Ciasset  of  proselytet.— In  the  time  of  Christ 
many  forei^ers  had  fully  embraced  Judaism,  and 
were  called  *  proselytes ' ;  there  were  also  others, 
far  more  numerous,  who  had  partially  adopted 
Jewish  doctrines  and  customs.  The  latter  are  in- 
dicated in  the  NT  by  <T€^6fieyoi  (Ac  13«  16"  17*- " 
18')  and  <f>opo^fievoi  [rby  0e6y]  [W  13i«-»).  These 
words  indicate  that  they  reverenced  Israel's  God 
and  in  part  obeyed  the  Law,  but  had  not  fully 
entered  mto  the  fellowship  of  Israel.  These  divi- 
sions correspond  to  those  of  the  Mishna,  where  na 
is  a  fully  admitted  proselyte,  and  the  term  s^Hn  -la 
(lit.  a  resident  alien)  is  applied  to  those  who  were 
more  loosely  attached  to  the  Jewish  worship. 
Later  Rabbis  expressed  the  same  distinction  by 
the  phrases  *  proselyte  of  Righteousness'  (pnyrr  na), 
as  contrasted  with  *  proselyte  of  the  Gate '  (nyyn  la). 

(a)  Proselytes  properly  so  called  (NT  irpoo-i^Xuros ; 
Mishna  t|  ;  Rabbinic  name  pi^  na).  These  were 
heathen  by  birth,  who  had  beien  admitted  to  full 
fellowship  in  Jewish  worship.  Three  observances 
were  required  for  their  admission  :  (1)  Circum- 
cision. (2)  Baptism,  which  was  analogous  to  the 
ceremonial  purifications  so  frequently  required  of 
the  Jews  (Scliiirer,  IIJP  ii.  ii.  321 ;  also  Eders- 
heini,  LT  ii.  745).  Some  have  maintained  that  the 
baptism  of  proselytes  did  not  originate  so  early  as 
the  time  of  Christ,  but  the  Mishna  incidentally 
refers  to  it  as  if  it  had  been  long  in  use.  (3)  The 
offering  of  a  sacrifice,  by  which  atonement  was 
made  lor  the  sins  of  the  proselyte.  Those  thus 
admitted  undertook  to  observe  the  whole  Law  (cf. 
Gal  5*),  and  they  were  granted  privileges  almost 


equal  to  those  of  an  Israelite.    Such  are  referred 
to  in  Mt  23",  Jn  12»,  Ac  2»«  6»  13«. 

(6)  Those  denominaied  in  the  NT  ce^bn^voi  or 
4>opo6fie¥oi  (Mishna  3^a  *m  ;  by  the  Rabbis  "iinro  '^)^ 
The  Talmud  represents  these  as  keeping  what  were 
denominated  *  the  seven  precepts  of  Noah ' — com- 
prising the  duties  which  were  considered  incum- 
oent  upon  all  men,  even  outside  Israel  {Aboda 
Zara,  646).  These  precepts  were :  (1)  obedience  to 
those  in  authority;  (2)  reverence  to  the  name  of 
God ;  (3)  abstinence  from  idolatry,  (4)  from  forni- 
cation, (5)  from  stealing,  (6)  from  murder,  (7)  from 
flesh  with  the  blood  in  it  {Sanh,  566).  [The 
decision  respecting  the  obligations  incumbent  upon 
Gentile  converts  (Ac  16*)  shows  some  agreement 
with  these  precepts]. 

Since  3|^A  *i|  means  one  permanently  dwelling  in  the 
countrv  of  Israel,  the  Talmud  involves  that  all  who  were 
aUowed  to  dwell  in  Palestine  were  required  to  keep  the  pre- 
cepts of  Noah ;  but  this  was  never  actually  enforced— it  was 
theoretical  only. 

Persons  who,  without  becoming  full  *  proselytes 
of  Righteousness,'  inclined  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  towards  Jewish  doctrines  and  practices  are 
referred  to  in  the  NT,  Mt  S^^,  Lk  V'^^,  Ac  l(fi 
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a.  Proselytizing  in  the  time  of  Ghritt.— The 
religious  restlessness  of  heathenism,  which  favoured 
the  introduction  of  Oriental  creeds  into  the  West, 
afiforded  an  opportunity  for  Jewish  proselytizing. 
The  moral  earnestness  and  monotheism  of  Judaism 
commended  it  to  those  who,  having  lost  faith  in 
heathen  deities,  were  seeking  a  more  rational  and 
ethical  creed.  The  Greek-speaking  Jews,  who 
were  to  be  found  in  all  the  great  cities  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  carried  the  Knowledge  of  the 
Mosaic  Law  into  the  midst  of  heathendom,  and 
presented  their  faith  in  a  form  calculated  to  win 
the  aj^proval  of  their  neighbours.  This  accom- 
modation to  their  surroundings  in  the  way  of 
representing  their  creed  was  partly  unconscious, 
through  their  contact  with  Gentile  thought,  and 
partly  an  intentional  emphasizing  of  the  moral 
side  of  Judaism,  while  merely  national  and  cere- 
monial features  which  might  repel  inquirers  were 
minimized  (Schiirer,  li.  ii.  297).  Hence,  in  spite  of 
the  scorn  which  Roman  writers  heaped  upon  the 
Jews  (Tac.  Hist,  v.  2-8  ;  Juv.  Sat.  vi.  and  xiv. ;  Cic. 
pro  Flacco,  28),  numerous  adherents  were  gained, 
who  either  fully  or  partially  accepted  Judaism  (Jos. 
c.'Apion.  ii.  40,  Ant.  XX.  ii.  3).  Many  of  these 
converts  were  women  (Jos.  BJ  II.  xx.  2 ;  also  Ac 
13«>  16"  17*). 

From  these  proselytes  a  very  considerable  revenue 
was  received  by  the  Temple  authorities  (Jos.  A7it. 
XIV.  vii.  2).  This  pecuniary  advantage  from  the 
spread  of  Judaism  stimulated  activity  in  prose- 
lytizing, such  as  that  noticed  by  Christ  in  Mt  23^*. 
Some  Jews  fraudulently  enriched  themselves  from 
the  gifts  of  proselytes  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  iii.  5). 
Such  unworthy  motives  for  proselytizing  were 
condemned  by  Jesus  (Mt  23*^). 

Illustrations  of  the  fanatical  zeal  of  the  Jews  in 
making  proselytes  are  found  in  Jos.  LifCt  23,  Anf. 
XIII.  ix.  1,  xi.  3,  XV.  4,  XX.  ii.  1,  BJ  II.  xvi.  10, 

XVII.  X. 

The  account  of  the  Acts  shows  that  proselytes 
often  became  converts  to  Christianity,  and  this  was 
an  important  factor  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Gentile  Christian  Church.  The  struggle  between 
St.  Paul  and  the  Judaizers  (Ac  15  and  Ep.  to 
Galatians)  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Christian 
Pharisees  to  compel  Gentile  Christians  to  become 
'proselytes  of  Righteousness.' 

4.  Moral  quality  of  Jewish  proselytes.— Prose- 
lytes who  had  accepted  Judaism  from  pure  motives 
must  have  been  men  of  high  character ;  neverthe- 
less proselytes  are  spoken  of  slightingly  by  the 
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Talmud.  Thus  «o  read  iBab.  Middah.  fol.  13.  2) : 
'  ProselyteK  and  iwdoniites  hinder  the  cuniing  of 
the   Mesaiah.'     This  Ix   explained   to  mean   that 

Eronelytea  ofl«n  erred  tbruu(;b  ignorance  of  the 
aw.  We  cao  readilv  imagine  that  uubteoce 
upon  the  minntiai  of  Pharisaic  tradition  (cf.  Mt 
23*)  would  tend  to  produce  a  debased  character 
HUuh  as  is  charged  against  H>iiie  in  Mt  23^*.  Edera- 
heim,  however,  snggests  [LT  ii.  412)  that  the 
word  'proiielyte'  in  this  paMMLge  may  signify  the 
winning  of  a  cnltvert  to  I'hnriwiism,  rather  than  a 
convert  from  heathenduiii  to  JudaUm. 

S.  Chriit'i  Felktioniwltfa  pMMlytea.— Althout'li 
the  ntunber  of  proealytfla  in  Palestine  must  have 
been  very  great,  references  to  them  in  the  Gospels 
are  few.  We  find :  (1)  The  cerUurion  (Mt  S"-",  Lk 
T'''*),  who  was  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Herod 
Antipaa.  There  It  no  reason  to  think  of  him  as 
a  'proselyte  of  Righteouaness,'  for  in  that  cate 
{n)  he  neM  have  baa  no  hesitation  in  asking  Jesns 
to  go  to  his  house,  and  {b]  the  words  of  Jesus 
(Mt  8")  wonld  not  be  so  suitable.  Bnt  from  the 
fact  that  he  had  built  a  synagogue  (Lk  7'),  he  was 
I'leaily  one  of  the  wider  class  of  adherents  to 
Judabm,  called  in  later  days  '  proselytes  of  the 
Llate'  {see  Edershelin,  LT\.  546}.— (2)  The  Graku 
(Jd  12»).  From  the  fact  that  tliese  came  to  attend 
the  Feast,  they  would  appear  to  have  been  'nrose- 
l.>-tea  of  Righteonsness.'  (Geikie,  however,  Life  of 
C'hridl,  ii.  434.  considers  that  they  were  '  proselytes 
of  the  Gate').— (3)  On  Mt  23"  see  procefling  para- 
graplis  on  'Proselyti/ing'  and  'Moral  quality.'— 
[4J  PUnle't  iri/e  (Mt  27").  Tradition  (earliest 
recorded  in  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemas,  ch.  2)  asserts 
that  Pilate's  wife  was  a  '  proselyte  of  the  Gate.' 
Origen  says  that  she  became  a  Christian. 

LmuuTTBi.— Beldcn.  ft>  Jul*  Nal.  if  Gml,,  Llh.  II. :  Banorf, 
tex.  TaiunuL  tt  RabUa.  (.c.  "U  ;  ScbfifEr.  HJP  il  [1.  Ml-S^ : 
Hunuk.  J^xpaiuion  ef  CAriitianttr,  il.  l-U;  HatunUi.  -VT" 

eu :  art.  '  Pnwelj-le  ■  la  'Hiitings'  DB  tod  iuBBi. 


PSOTERB  is  the  rendering  of  xapa^oX^  in  Lk  4" 
(RV  '  parable  ')  and  of  »ttp«^«  in  Jn  16»- "  (BVm 
'parable').  In  Jn  10"  wapoyifa  is  rendered  '  parable' 
(RVm  '  proverb '),  Ordinarily  rapa^oX^  means 
'  parable,  iropw^Jo  '  proverb ' ;  but  the  words  are 
aometimes  interchanged  in  Hellenistic  Greek, 
ftoth  represent  the  Heb.  mdtkat,  the  primary 
meaning  of  which  is  'comparison.'  Such  com- 
parison lies  at  the  base  of  many  proverbs  as  well 
BE)  parables;  in  fact  many  proverbs  are  only  con- 
densed parables ;  and  a  proverb  usually  sets  up  a 
single  case  as  the  type  of  a  whole  class.  In  the 
LXX  maxhal  is  nearly  always  rendered  iropa^oXi), 
even  when  a  proverb  is  clearly  meant  (I  S  10" 
2*"1">,  I  K  4»i»,  Ezk  12=- =  I8»-»!  in  some  of 
these  places  Ao.  or  Synim.  substitutes  xopoiuin). 
roMK/ifo  is  found  in  the  canonical  OT  only  in  I'r  i' 
25'  (AM' ;  BH'  have  -nuitiiu) ;  it  occurs  5  times  in 
Sirach,  rufaptM)  10  times ;  at  39'  and  47"  they 
stand  together.  Thus  Lk.,  like  the  LXX,  unes 
wapa^XiJ  for 'proverb 'oh  well  as 'parable';  while 
Jd.,  on  the  contraiy,  u-wa  wapttiiia  in  the  sense  of 
■  figurative  language,  allegory '  ( 10*),  or  '  dark 
saying'  (16"-")  rather  than  'proverb';  perhaps 
'ffgnre'  l)est  represents  his  use  of  the  word.  On 
our  Lord's  use  of  proverbs  see  following  article. 

LfrvKATi^RK.  —  CtfTDer,  Ltxiton,  j.d.  VBM^'^i  :  Tnnch, 
ParabUi,  ch.  1  ;  Jirl.  ■Proverb'  in  Hoillnpi'  t)B  (bv  KBnirt 
snd  SutlK-  Bibl.  (br  P^temii):  K<mtnuiuui  in  Hue  uid 
ttM,  Tka.  A'oo.  11.  601  ;  Driver,  t07»  p.  U9. 

Harold  Smith. 
PROTERBB  (Jesus'  USK  of).— It  is  a  saying  of 
the  Babbjs  that  '  the  Law  spoke  in  the  tongne  of 
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the  children  of  men.'  And  so  did  our  Blessed  Lord. 
He  did  not  use  the  jargon  of  the  i^hools,  hut  ex- 
pressed  His  heavenly  teaching,  albeit  profoundet 
than  either  Jewish  tlieology  or  Greek  philosophy, 
in  language  which  the  simplest  could  nndeistand. 
The  Uriental  mind  delights  in  proverbs,  and  Jesus, 
in  His  gracious  desire  Ut  reach  the  hearts  of  HiH 
hearers,  did  not  disdain  to  weave  into  His  discounw 
the  homely  and  often  humorous  sayings  which  were 

1.  '/(  it  ml  four  montlm,  and  the  harvest  eoiaelh' 
(Jn  if).  It  is  usual  to  find  here  a  note  of  chronO' 
logy  (ct,  Meyer).  The  harvest  began  in  April, 
early  enough  sanietinies  for  the  unleavened  bread 
of  the  Passover  to  be  baked  with  new  flour  (Orig. 
in  Jwin.  xiii.  5  39) :  and  since,  it  is  argued,  the 
harvest  waa  four  months  distant,  it  was  in  Decem- 
ber that  Jesus  visited  Syehar  in  the  course  of  His 

J'oumey  from  Jenualem   to  Galilee.    There  are, 
lowever,  insuperable  objections  to  this  view. 
fn  December  ia  the  r&Lny  hahod,  and  with  every  wayside 
IU3  would  ml  hare  needed  to  crave  a 
pItBlier  (0  Hake  Hl>  tblm  (d.  Pa  110^ 

-■- ' —  (he  Pawiver  Be  retired 

a  lb<  land  o<  Jndn'  Mn 
thoufhta  and  bnde  Euh' 
ninMiT.  He  ihonld  hart 
el^t  month*.  (3)  Hon- 
•^■*''  explanattoD  ol  Ui* 

\ifA   Hint  on   Hi! 

arrival  (Jn(U),linpUeB  that  Mil  ImlraclH  in  the  a|riul  dorioc 

In  truth  there  is  here  no  clirouological  datnm. 
The  logion  Ls  a  husbandman's  proverb,  like  the 
other  which  follows  immediately  (v.").  The  seed 
was  sown  towards  the  end  of  December,  and  four 
months  elapsed  ere  it  wa.*  ripe  (see  Wetstein)  ;  and 
the  proverb  conveyed  the  practical  lesson  that 
results  mature  alouly  (cf.  Ja  5*).    Jesus  was  pre- 

Kreil  to  BOW  the  good  seed  of  the  Kingdom  anil 
ve  long  patience  until  it  should  ripen,  and  it 
filled  His  heart  with  surprUc  and  gladness  when 
He  beheld  His  seed  rijiening  in  an  hour.  He  spied 
the  woman  returning  in  halite  from  the  town  ac- 
companied by  an  eager  throng  [Jn  4"*),  and  He 
broke  out,  '  Ve  have  a  saying  [\iyfTt,  cf.  X4yei  in 
v.").  It  is  yet  four  months,  and  the  harvest  cometh. 
Lo,  I  say  unto  you.  Lift  up  your  eyes,  and  behold 
the  fields,  that  they  are  white  for  harvest ! ' 

2.  '  A  prophet  hnth  no  honour  in  hit  men  country, 
and  among  kU  otpn  kina/otk,  and  in  hia  men  houm.' 
Jesus  is  reported  to  have  nuoteil  this  proverb  on 
two  occasions  (Jn  4**,  Mt  I3"-Mk  e<-Lk  4**),  and 
it  was  constantly  exemplified  in  His  experience. 
He  waa  rejected  by  His  townsfolk  of  Naiareth ; 
He  was  pronounced  mad  by  His  kinafolk ;  His 
brethren  did  not  believe  in  Him. 

Origen  (in  Joan.  liii.  I M)  thlnlu  that  tfae  proverb  arielaated 
In  the  dishonour  which  the  propheta  of  Israel  bad  always  suf- 
rercd  at  the  hiuids  ot  Uleir  conMinpaivio  (ct.  He  1lM-«) ;  but 
in  tmU)  It  WM  not  peculiarly  Jewtib.  'Few  oF  the  moat 
Hgacious  and  wise,'  saj-s  PloUnb  (d<  Eza.  |  13),  '  would  you 

est,'  H]-s  Seneca  (d*  Bmtf.  lit  3).  'vi'le  e^  ^SordelM  |Pro- 
tts^sa)  suls,'  nya  Pliny  ^BH  anv.  t  3aX  'ot  pleramnoa 
domestha.'  Perldei  would  never  dine  abroad,  le«  he  should  be 
cheapmed  in  Uh  estimation  of  tiie  oompwij  by  the  familiarity 
of  Mioal  inteiooune  (Plut  Piriel.  (  7 ;  cf,  de  imif.  Ckr.  I.  IB, 
t  1 :  '  VeDom  me  plurita  tacnlBO  et  inter  homines  non  fuisae '). 
Ct  the  andsnt  pnntrb  1111]  <n  vane ;  ■  nmlllarity  breeds  eon- 
tempt'  (Chrys.  rn  Joan.  vuIt.  :  «  yk^  r^ihtm  aimmrmtf*»irttjt 
•mw  irafrr ;  Berasrd.  Flmi:  'Vulgue  praTeririuni  nt,  quod 
-'— '-  fainlUarilM  parit  conteiaptam  ■) ;  and  the  sayiim  of  tljo 
(liat '  no  nian  is  s  hero  to  his  ailtt  ic  lAambr*.' 


of  His  dispute  with  the  people  of 
loted  another  proverb.  'Phyaeian, 
heal  thuKlf  (Lk  4").    The  Talmud  has  :  '  Med 


3.  In  the  c< 
Nazareth,  Jesus  quoted  another  proverb.  "PAj 
'     ■  'huKlf  (Lk  4").    The  Talmud  has  :  '  S 

.  Claud icationem  tuam '  (cf.  Earip.  fragm. : 
dXXwv  laTpin  airin  IXtttri  fipiur  (ed.  Witzschel,  iv.  p. 
302) ;  Cio.  Ep.  iv.  5 :  •  Malos  medicoa  qui  in  alienis 
morbia  profitentur  se  tenere  medicine  scientiam, 
ipsi  se  curare  non  posnunt '  (nee  Wetstein)). 

4  There  is  no  saying  of  Je^ua  more  astonishing 
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than  His  answer  to  the  disciple  who  sought  permb- 
sion  to  go  and  bury  his  father  ere  casting  in  his  lot 
with  Him  :  ^  Leave  the  dead  to  bury  their  own  dead ' 
(Mt  821- «  =  Lk  9»-  *>). "  It  seems  as  though  He  were 
speaking  here  after  the  manner  of  the  li^bbis,  who 
forbade  that  even  the  burial  of  the  dead  should  be 
allow^  to  interrupt  the  study  of  the  Law  (Wet- 
stein  on  Mt  8"),  and  required  that  a  disciple  should 
put  his  teacher's  claims  before  those  of  his  father ; 
*  for  his  father  indeed  brought  him  into  this  world  ; 
but  his  teacher,  who  has  taught  him  wisdom,  has 
introduced  him  into  the  world  to  come*  (Tajrlor, 
Say.  of  Fath.  iv.  17,  n.  21  ;  Schiirer,  HJP  u.  i.  p. 
,  317).  Is  it  credible  that  Jesus  should  have  rivalled 
the  Rabbis  in  heartless  arrogance  ?  The  difficulty 
disappears  when  it  is  understood  that  the  disciple  s 
request  was  merely  a  pretext  for  delay.  He  was 
quoting  a  flippant  phrase  which  is  current  in  the 
East  to  this  day. 

-  A  missionary  in  Syria  once  couitfelled  a  youth  to  complete  his 
education  by  travelling  in  Europe.  'I  must  first  bury  my 
father,'  was  the  answer.  The  old  gentleman  was  neither  dead 
nor  dving ;  he  was  in  good  health,  and  the  youth  meant  merely 
that  his  nome  had  the  first  claim  upon  him  (Wendt,  Teach,  ctf 
JestUt  ii.  70,  n.  1). 

5.  Jesus  was  quoting  another  proverb  when,  in 
answer  to  the  man  who  volunteered  to  follow  Him 
but  craved  leave  first  to  bid  Ms  household  farewell, 
He  said :  '  No  one,  havinjj  put  his  hand  to  the 
plough  and  looking  back,  is  Jit  for  the  kingdom  of 
God'^  (Lk  9").  The  OT  story  of  Elisha's  call  from 
the  plough  (1  K  19^*"'^)  seems  to  have  leapt  into 
His  mind  and  suggested  His  reply,  which  is  an 
adaptation  of  a  common  sayinc:  'A  ploughman 
must  bend  to  his  work,  or  he  wUl  draw  a  crooked 
furrow'  (Plin.  HN  xviii.  §  49:  *Arator  nisi  in- 
curvus  preBvaricatur  * ;  cf .  Verg.  Eel.  iii.  42 :  *  cur- 
vus  arator').  'Conveniet,'  says  Erasmus,  *in 
negocium  auod  absque  magnis  sudoribus  peragi 
non  potest. 

6.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  abounds  in  pro- 
verbial phrases.  *  A  single  iota  or  a  single  tip* 
(Mt  5^*)  18  like  our  phrase,  *  The  dot  of  an  t  or  tlie 
stroke  of  a  t.*  It  is  frequent  in  the  Talmud  (cf. 
Lightfoot  and  Wetstein).  *  Sound  not  a  trumpet 
before  thee '  (6*)  is  a  proverbial  metaphor,  though 
Calvin  takes  it  literally,  supposing  that  the 
Pharisees,  those  *  play-actors '  [ifiroKpiTaL)  in  religion, 
actually  blew  a  trumpet  to  summon  the  beggars 
(cf.  the  Greek  proverb  airrbs  iavrdv  auXet,  *  play  one's 
own  pipci'  like  our  *  blow  one's  own  trumpet ' ; 
Achill.  Tat.  viii.  10 :  aCrrj  8i  o^x  ^^  0"<iXirt77t  fidvov 
dWd  Kal  K-ffpvKL  fioi-x^i/cTai). 

'I  have  observed,'  says  old  Thomas  Fuller,  'some  at  the 
church  door  cost  in  sixpence  with  such  ostentation  that  it  re- 
bounded from  the  bottom  and  rang  against  both  sides  of  the 
Imson  (so  that  the  same  piece  of  silver  was  the  alms  and  the 
giver's  trumpet),  whilst  others  have  dropped  down  silent  five 
shillings  without  any  noise.' 

*  With  wJiat  tneasiire  ye  measure,  it  shall  be  mea- 
sured to  you  again*  (7*)  is  very  common  in  the 
Talmud  (see  Wetstein  ;  Balman,  Words  of  Jesus, 
n.  225). — *  Why  seest  thou  the  chip  that  is  in  thy 
brother's  eye,  but  the  log  that  is  in  thine  own  con- 
siderest  not  f  Or  haw  wilt  thou  say  to  thy  brother, 
Let  me  cast  out  the  chip  out  of  thine  eye,  and,  be- 
hold, the  log  is  in  thine  own  eye?*  (7*-*).  This 
proverb  is  characteristically  Oriental  in  its  gro- 
tesque exaggeration,  and  there  is  no  need  to  explain 
it  away  by  supposing  that  *  eye '  represents  py  *  a 
well ' :  a  chip  in  your  neighlJour's  well,  a  log  in 
your  owTi  (see  Bruce  in  RGT).  It  is  a  carpenter's 
proverb,  and  has  a  special  fitness  on  tlie  lips  of  the 
Carpenter  of  Nazareth. 

It  is  found  in  the  Talnmd  (see  Lightfoot).  Cf.  Baha  Bc^hra, 
16.  2 :  '  Cum  diceret  quis  alicui :  "  Ejice  festucam  ex  oculo 
tuo,"  respondit  ille :  "  Ejice  et  tu  trabem  ex  oculo  tuo."'  The 
proverb  is  Jewish,  but  the  fault  which  it  satirises  is  universal. 
'  Many,'  says  St.  Chrysostom,  '  now  do  this.  If  they  see  a  monk 
wearing  a  superfluous  g^amient,  they  cast  up  to  him  the  Lord's 
law,  though   themselves  practising  boundJess  extortion  and 


covetousneas  every  day.  If  they  see  him  enjo>inc  a  somewhat 
plenteous  meal,  they  (all  to  bitter  accusing,  thou|^  themselves 
mdulging  daily  in  drunkenness  and  excess.' 

'  Give  not  what  is  holy  to  the  dogs,  neither  cast 
your  pearls  before  the  swine  *  (7*).  Cf.  2  P  2^2  (Pr 
26"),  Pr  11«,  and  see  Wetstein.  •  What  man  is 
there  of  you  who,  if  his  son  shall  ask  of  him  a  loaf, 
unll  give  him  a  serpent ;  or  if  he  shall  ask  an  egg, 
wUl  give  him  a  scorpion  f '  (7**).  There  was  a  Greek 
proverb,  *  For  a  perch  a  scorpion '  {i^rl  iripKrji  cxop- 
irlop) ;  '  ubi  quis  optima  captans  pessima  capii  * 
(Erasm.  Adag.),  'For  a  fish,' Wetstein  explams, 
'a  fisherman  sometimes  catches  a  water-snake. — 
'Build  on  the  sand*  {els  ij/d^fiov  oUoSofuU;  cf.  els 
yl/dfjLfjLw  ffvelpeis ;  see  Erasm.  Adag.  under  *  Inanis 
Opera')  was  a  proverb  signifying  vain  and  unen- 
during  labour,  and  it  seems  as  though  Jesus  had  it 
in  His  mind  in  His  similitude  of  the  Two  Builders 
(Mt7>*-"=Lk6«-'«»). 

7.  *  If  a  kingdom  be  divided  against  itself,  that 
kingdom  is  unable  to  stand;  and  if  a  /louse  be 
divided  against  itself,  that  house  shall  be  unable  to 
stand*  (Mk  3»*--*=Mt  122»).  A  maxim  of  state- 
craft.    Cf.  Soph.  Ant,  672-674  : 

dvapxloLS  di  fJxX^ov  oi>K  i<mv  KaK6v. 
a0Ti;  x^Xecs  SKKwriv,  iJ5'  dvaardrovs 
oficous  rlBriffiv. 

Xen.  Mem,  iv.  4.  §  16 :  dyeu  bk  6fiwolas  oOt  Slv  v6\is 
€d  jrdKiTevOelfi  o&re  cUkos  iraXu;;  oUriOelrj. 

8.  *  Prudent  as  the  serpents  and  simple  as  the 
doves*  (Mt  10**).  The  serpent  was  a  symbol  of 
sharp-sightedness,  and  the  dove,  like  the  sheep, 
of  simplicity  and  gentleness.  Erasmus  (Adagia) 
quotes  the  proverbs  6<f>€(as  6fifia  and  wpa&repos  ireour- 
repas  (cf.  Rabbinical  comment  on  Ca  2**  *  Deus  dixit 
Israelitis :  '*  Erga  me  sunt  integri  sicut  columbie, 
sed  erga  gentes  astuti  sunt  sicut  serpentes  " ' ;  see 
Wetstein). 

9.  *  He  that  hath  found  his  life  shall  lose  it,  and 
he  that  hath  lost  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it  * 
(Mt  10**).  *Proverbium  est  militare'  (Wetstein). 
Jesus  here  addresses  the  Twelve  like  a  general 
exhorting  his  troops  on  the  eve  of  battle. 

Cf.  Xenophon  to  the  Ten  Thousand  :  '  I  have  observed  that  as 
many  as  yearn  to  live  by  ever>'  means  in  warfare,  these,  for  the 
most  i>art,  die  evilly  and  shamefully;  but  as  many  as  have 
recognized  that  death  is  common  to  all  and  necessar}'  for  men, 
and  strive  to  die  nobl^',  these  I  see  rather  arriving  at  old  age,  and, 
while  they  live,  passmg  their  days  more  blessecuy'  (Aruib.  in.  i. 
43).     E^pict.  iv.   1.  I  166  (of  Socrates):  rturtt  «u»  itm  t-^e-eti 

ttig-XfUs,  «tAA«  Jtrt6fr,«rx»n  ru^irm,  tit  ^t{/yon-     Juv.  vlii.  83.  84  : 

«  *  Summum  crede  nefas  animam  pr»f erre  pudori 

Et  propter  vitam  vivendi  perderc  causae.' 

10*  *  If  a  blind  man  guide  a  blind,  both  sliall  fall 
into  a  ditch*  (Mt  IS^*;  cf.  23^^).  Cf.  Hor.  Epp.  i. 
17.  3-4:  *Ut  si  oecus  iter  monstrare  velit.*  wet- 
stein quotes  Sext.  Empir.  Hyp.  Pyrrh.  iii.  29 :  oi^5^ 
Tu0Xdi»  b^riyeXv  dt^varai  Tv<f>\6s. 

11,  One  misses  the  spirit  of  the  conversation  be- 
tween Jesus  and  the  Syrophoenician  woman  (Mt 
15«-«=Mk  72^-30)  unless  one  observes  that  it  is  a 
bandying  of  proverbs.  The  scene  was  eWdently  the 
lodging  of  Jesus  and  the  Twelve.  The  woman  had 
followed  them  indoors  [in  Mk  7^  Tischendorf,  after 
tCLD,  reads  eltrcKdovira.],  and  she  pressed  her  suit  as 
they  reclined  at  table.  Perhaps  a  dog  was  in  the 
apartment  begging  scraps.  *  It  is  not  right,*  says 
Jesus,  quoting  an  apt  proverb,  *to  take  tfie  chil- 
dren's bread  and  cast  it  to  the  whelps.*  Cf.  the 
Greek  adage :  *  You  feed  dogs,  ana  do  not  feed 
yourself '  (ain-bv  ov  rpi^ujv  Kvva%  rpitpeis),  which 
Erasmus  {Adag.  under  'Absurda')  thus  explains: 

'It  was  said  of  one  who,  while  too  poor  to  procure  the 
necessaries  of  life,  endeavoured  to  maintain  an  establishment  of 
horsra  or  ser\'ants.  It  will  be  oppropriately  employed  against 
those  who,  bv  reason  of  the  narrowness  of  their  means,  have 
scarce  enough  to  maintain  life,  yet  ambitiously  endeavour  \.o 
emulate  tiie  powerful  and  wealthy  in  fineness  of  dress  and 
general  ostentation.    In  short,  it  will  be  suitable  to  all  who 
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r^rd  the  thingv  which  belong  to  pleasure  or  magnificence, 
n^lecting  the  things  which  are  more  necessary.' 

There  was  another  proverb:  'Never  be  kind  to 
a  neighbour's  dog'  (fiTfnroT  e5  ipdciv  yelrwos  iri/ra), 
otherwise  pat :  '  One  who  feeds  a  strange  dog  gets 
nothing  but  the  rope  to  keep '  (ds  ici^ra  rp^^i  ^ipoy, 
rouTtfi  fidfop  \Ipos  fUpei), 

*  The  proverb  warns  you  against  uselessly  wasting  kindness  in 
a  quarter  whence  no  profit  will  accrue  to  vou  in  return.  A 
neighbour's  dog,  after  oeing  well  fed,  goes  back  to  his  former 
master '  (ib.  under  '  Ingratitude '). 

It  wofi  some  such  proverb  that  shaped  our  Lord's 
speech  to  the  woman.  He  was  not  speaking 
alter  the  heartless  and  insolent  manner  of  the 
Rabbis,  who  branded  the  Gentiles  as  'dogs'  (cf. 
MegUL  Ex,  12.  6 :  * "  An  holy  convocation  to  you  " : 
to  you,  not  to  dogs ;  to  you,  not  to  strangers.' 
Piric,  Eliez,  29:  'He  who  eats  with  an  idolater 
is  like  one  that  eats  with  a  do^:  for,  as  a  dog 
is  uncircumcised,  so  also  is  an  idolater').  Ana 
the  woman  replied  in  like  terms:  *Yeat  Lord,  for 
even  the  whelps  eat  of  the  crumbs  that  fall  fronh 
the  table  of  their  masters.*  Here  also,  it  would 
appear,  there  is  a  proverb.  Damis  of  Nineveh, 
the  Boswell  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  was  once 
sneered  at  for  the  oiligence  wherewith  he  recorded 
his  master's  sayings  and  doings,  taking  note  of 
every  trifle.  *If,'  he  replied,  'there  be  feasts  of 
gods  and  gods  eat,  certainly  they  have  also  attend- 
ants who  see  to  it  that  even  the  scraps  of  amlnrosia 
are  not  lost'  (Philostr.  ApolL  i.  19).  It  may  be 
added  that  there  is  an  Arabic  proverb :  '  It  is  better 
to  feed  a  dog  than  a  man,'  the  reason  alleged  being 
that  the  dog  will  not  forget  the  kindness,  but  the 
man  may  {PEFQSt,  July  1904,  p.  271). 

12.  *The  gates  of  Hades*  {Mi  W%    Cf.  Is  38" 
Job  38",  Ps  9»  107^8 ;  Hom.  //.  ix.  312-313 : 

18.  '  It  is  better  if  a  heavy  millstone  were  hanged 
about  his  neck,  ana  he  vjere  flung  into  the  sea  *  (Mt 
18«  =  Mk  9«  =  Lk  17^).  Cf.  kidd,  29.  2 :  '  Dioit 
Samuel,  Traditio  est  ut  ducat  quis  uxorem  et  postea 
applicet  se  ad  discendam  Legem.  At  R.  Joclianan 
dicit :  Non  moI&  collo  ejus  appensd.  addicet  se  ad 
studium  Legis.'  The  proverb  was  derived  from 
the  punishment  of  drowning.  At  Athens  criminals 
were  flung,  with  stones  about  their  necks,  into  the 
Barathrum,  a  dark,  well-like  chasm  (Aristoph. 
Equit,  1359-60;  Schol.  on  Plut,  431).  In  B.C.  38 
the  Gralilaeans  rose  against  Herod,  and  drowned  his 
adherents  in  the  Lake  (Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  xv.  10). 

14.  The  narrow  qate  and  the  two  tcays  (Mt  7"*  " 
=Lk  13^).  There  is  here  an  allusion  to  a  favourite 
image  of  the  ancient  moralists  which  had  passed 
into  a  proverb.  *  Vice,'  says  Hesiod  (B.c.  850-800), 
'  even  m  troops  may  be  ciiosen  easily ;  smooth  is 
the  way,  and  it  lieth  very  nigh.  But  in  front  of 
Virtue  the  immortal  gods  have  put  sweat.  Long 
and  steep  is  the  way  to  her,  and  rough  at  first; 
but  when  one  cometh  to  the  summit,  then  it  is 
easy,  hard  as  it  was '  ( Works  and  Days,  287-292). 
Pythagoras  of  Samos  (B.C.  670-504)  adopted  the 
image  and  elaborated  it.  He  employed  as  a 
symbol  of  the  two  ways  the  letter  \\,  the  archaic 
form  of  T,  hence  called  *  the  Samian  letter '  {Pers. 
iii.  66-67,  v.  34-36).  The  upright  stem  represented 
the  innocent  period  of  child no^,  and  the  divergent 
branches  the  after-course  of  youth  and  man- 
hood, pursuing  the  straight  path  of  virtue  or  the 
crooked  track  of  vice.  The  image  is  found  also 
in  the  Tablet  of  Kebes,  an  allegory  in  the  style 
of  a  Platonic  dialogue,  a  sort  of  Greek  Pilgrim*s 
Progress,  purporting  to  be  a  description  of  a 
tablet  which  nung  m  the  temple  of  Kronos,  and 
emblematically  depicted  the  course  of  human 
Ufa 


* "  What  is  the  way  that  leads  to  the  true  Instruction  ?  "  said  I. 
"You  see  above,"  said  he,  "yonder  place  where  no  one  dwells, 
but  it  seems  to  he  desert  ?  "  "I  do."  *'  And  a  little  door,  and  a 
way  before  the  door,  which  is  not  much  liironged,  but  very  few 
go  there;  so  impasntble  does  the  way  seem,  so  rough  and 
rocky  ?"  "  Yes,  indeed,"  said  I.  "  And  there  seems  to  be  a  lofty 
mound  and  a  very  steep  ascent  with  deep  precipices  on  this  side 
and  on  that?"  " I  see  it."  •* This,  then,  is  the  way,"  said  he, 
"  that  leads  to  the  true  Instruction  " '  (Tab.  %  15). 

18.  *  A  qrain  of  mustard-seed*  {Mt  17*,  Lk  17')— 
a  proverbial  instance  of  extreme  littleness  (cf.  Mt 
13^1- «=Mk  4«-«=Lk  13«).  Uprooting  trees  (cf. 
Mt  21*^=Mk  11®)  or  mountains, — an  expression 
used  of  wonderful  feats  (cf.  1  Co  13').  Some  of  the 
greater  Rabbis  were  called  *  uprooters  of  mountains ' 
(see  Lightfoot  and  Wetstein). 

16.  *  Easier  for  a  camel  to  pass  through  the  needle* s 
eye*  (Mt  19«=Mk  10»=Lk  18«»)-a  proverb  de- 
noting  an  impossibility.  The  Talmud  has  *an 
elephant  passmg  through  the  needle's  eye'  (see 
Li^htfoot).  The  absurd  exaggeration  is  character- 
istically Oriental,  and  should  not  be  toned  down 
either  by  substituting  icdywiXoj,  *  cable,'  for  KifiriKoi, 
'camel,'  or  by  supposing  'needle's  eye'  to  mean 
postern-gate ;  cf.  Shak.  A.  Rich.  II.  v.  v. : 

'  It  is  as  hard  to  come  as  for  a  camel 
To  thread  the  postern  of  a  needle's  eye.' 

The  proverb  is  found  in  Koran,  ch.  vii. :  *  Verily 
they  who  shall  charge  our  signs  with  falsehooil 
ana  shall  proudly  reject  them,  the  ^tes  of  Heaven 
shall  not  oe  opened  unto  them,  neither  shall  they 
enter  into  Paradise,  until  a  camel  pass  through  the 
eye  of  a  needle.'  Did  Mohammea  quote  from  the 
Gospels,  or  was  the  proverb  current  throughout 
the  East  in  his  day  ? 

17.  *  Straining  out  tliegnat  and  gxdping  down  the 
camel  *  (Mt  23«).  Cf.  Jems.  Shdbb.  107.  3 :  *  One 
who  kills  a  flea  on  the  Sabbath  is  as  guilty  as  one 
M'ho  should  kill  a  camel  on  the  Sabbath.'  Erasmus 
(Adag.  under  *  Absurda ')  quotes  a  Latin  adage : 
*Transmisso  camelo,  culex  in  cribro  deprehensus 
haesit,'  and  refei^s  to  the  bantering  remark  of 
Anacharsis  the  Scythian  when  he  found  Solon 
busy  drawing  up  his  laws.  *  They  are  exactly  like 
spia.ers'  webs :  they  will  hold  back  the  weak  and 
insignificant  and  be  broken  through  by  the  power- 
ful and  rich'  (Pint.  Sol.  5.  2).  The  proverb  satirizes 
those  who  atone  for  laxity  in  important  matters  by 
scrupulosity  in  matters  or  no  moment. 

18.  *  To  every  one  that  hath  shall  be  given,  and  he 
shall  have  more  abundantly ;  and  from  him  that 
hath  not,  even  what  he  hath  shall  be  taken  away 
from  him*  (Mt  25»).     Cf.  R.  Hillel :   *He  who 

increases  not,  decreases,'  which  means  that  one  wlio 
does  not  improve  his  knowledge,  loses  it  (Taylor, 
Sayings  of  the  Fathers,  i.  14).  Jesus  employs  the 
saying  in  this  sense  in  Mt  13^,  Mk  4^=Lk  8'^ 

It  raises  an  interesting  question  tliat  several  of 
these  proverbs  not  only  have  heathen  parallels  but 
are  heathen  proverbs.  How  comes  it  that  Greek 
and  Latin  sayings  were  current  among  tlie  Jews  ? 
The  Jewish  attitude  toward  pagan  culture  was  one 
of  bitter  hostility.  It  is  true  that  the  liberal 
school  of  R.  Hillel  had  a  more  tolerant  spirit.  Its 
most  distinguished  adherent  was  R.  Gamaliel,  who 
advocated  tlie  study  of  tlie  hokhmath  Javanith. 
The  prevailing  sentiment,  however,  was  that  of 
the  school  oi^  Shammai,  whicli  pronounced  a 
common  malediction  on  one  who  reared  swine  and 
one  who  taught  his  son  Greek  (Otho,  Hist.  Doct. 
Mishn.  pp.  68-70). 

The  general  sentiment  is  well  illustrated  by  Orifren's  sneer  at 
Celsus'  imaginary  Jew  who  quoted  Euripides,  that  Jews  were 
not  wont  to  be  so  well  versed  in  Greek  literature  (e.  CeU.  ii.  34). 
A  Jew  with  Oreek  quotations  at  his  finder  ends  was  an  absurd 
fiction.  And  it  is  certain  that  Jesus  had  no  acquaintance  with 
Greek  literature.  Celsus  charged  Him  with  borrowing  from 
Plato  His  saying  about  the  difficulty  of  a  rich  man  entering 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  spoiling  it  in  the  process  (ib. 
vi.  16.  The  Platonic  passaffe  is  Legg.  v.  743:  kymSif  h%  irrm 
hm^fifrttg  timi  irKtivf*  tttau  iim^iwrats  aiiutam) ;  and  Origin's 
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reply  is  most  just :  *  Who  that  is  even  moderately  able  to  handle 
the  subject  would  not  laugh  at  Celsus,  whether  a  believer  in 
Jesus  or  one  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  hearing  that  Jesus,  who 
had  been  bom  and  bred  among  Jews,  and  was  supposed  to  be 
the  son  of  Joseph  the  carpenter,  and  had  studied  no  literature, 
neither  Greek  nor  even  Hebrew,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
the  veracious  scriptures  that  tell  his  story,  read  Plato? ' 

Nevertheless,  despite  their  exclusiveness,  it  was 
impossible  for  the  Jews  to  escape  the  leaven  of 
external  inflnences.  (1)  They  carried  on  a  very 
considerable  commerce.  They  had  several  indus- 
tries of  world-wide  fame.  The  Lake  of  Galilee 
abounded  in  fish,  which  were  pickled  and  exported 
far  and  wide.  Galilee  was  celebrated  for  its  linen 
manufacture,  and  the  flocks  which  pastured  on  the 
wilderness  of  Judsea  furnished  material  for  a  thriv- 
ing trade  in  woollen  goods.  Jerusalem  had  a  sheep- 
market  and  a  wool-market.  There  was  also  an 
extensive  import  traffic.  Trade  involves  an  inter- 
change of  ideas.  The  merchants  imported  words 
as  well  as  wares,  and  one  meets  many  an  alien 
vocable,  uncouthlv  transliterated,  on  the  pages  of 
the  Talmud.  Wnat  wonder  if  the  Jews  caught 
up  also  some  of  the  foreign  merchantmen's  pro- 
verbs? 

(2)  The  traders  were  not  the  only  strangers  who 
visited  the  Holy  Land.  There  were  Roman  soldiers 
and  Herod's  mercenaries,  the  latter  including 
Thracians,  Grermans,  and  Galatians  (Jos.  Ant. 
XVII.  viii.  3).  King  Herod  the  Great  had  built 
a  ma^ificent  theatre  at  Jerusalem  and  an  equally 
magnificent  amphitheatre,  and  had  instituted  ath- 
letic contests  every  four  years  after  the  pattern 
of  the  Greek  games.  From  every  land  (dird  xdin^s 
7^)  came  competitors  and  spectators  {ib.  XV.  viii. 
1).  Still  more  numerous,  however,  was  the  con- 
course of  worshippers  who  frequented  the  Holv 
City  at  the  festal  seasons.  They  came  from  all 
quarters  (Ac  2^"^*).  They  were,  indeed,  devout 
and  patriotic  Jews,  but  they  had  settled  in  foreign 
countries,  and  had  acquired  the  languages  and 
manners  of  the  strangers  amons  whom  they  dwelt 
and  traded.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
they  would  introduce  into  the  Holy  Land  many  a 
pithy  saying  which  they  had  learned  in  the  coun- 
tries of  their  adoption  ?  David  Smith. 

PROVIDENCE.  —  The  word  'providence'  (Gr. 
Tpbvom)  is  found  only  once  in  E  V  of  the  NT,  viz. 
in  Ac  24*,  where  it  is  applied  to  Felix  by  TertuUus. 
'Providence*  (Lat.  promdentia,  fr.  pro  and  videre) 
literally  means  'foresight,'  but  in  its  recognized 
use  a  much  nearer  equivalent  is  'forethought' 
{irpdpoia).  But  providence  is  more  even  than  toTH- 
thought.  It  implies  not  only  thought  about  the 
future,  but  practical  arrangements  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  premeditated  ends  (of.  Ro  13^*  '  Make 
not  provision  [Tpdvoiap — the  only  other  occasion  of 
the  use  of  the  word  in  the  Gr.  NT]  for  the  flesh, 
to  fulfil  the  lusts  thereof).  And  in  the  specific 
and  most  familiar  sense  of  the  word,  as  applied 
to  the  providence  of  God,  it  carries  with  it,  as 
follows  of  necessity  in  the  case  of  the  Divine  Being, 
the  actual  realization  of  the  ends  which  God  has 
determined.  Though  the  word  nowhere  occurs  in 
the  Gospels,  the  subject  is  one  that  meets  us  con- 
stantly. And  while  it  is  the  providence  of  God 
that  is  especially  brought  before  us,  there  are  not 
wanting  suggestive  references  to  providence  on  the 
part  of  man. 

1.  The  Divine  providence.  (1)  In  the  OT  the 
fact  of  God's  providence — in  nature,  in  historjr,  and 
in  the  individual  life — is  everywhere  promment ; 
and  the  problems  presented  oy  the  doctrine  of 
providence  appear  and  reappear  in  the  Prophets, 
and  receive  a  special  treatment  in  the  book  of 
Job  and  in  certain  of  the  Psalms  {e.g.  37.  73).  In 
the  Book  of  Wisdom  the  very  word  *  providence ' 
(ir/>6yota)  twice  occurs.     In  14'  it  is  applied  to  God 


as  governing  the  waves  of  the  sea;  and  in  17^ 
the  heathen  oppressors  of  Israel  are  described  as 
'fugitives  from  the  eternal  providence.'  From 
Josephus  we  learn  that  Babbmical  Judaism  was 
much  occupied  with  the  mysteries  of  Divine  pro- 
vidence in  its  relation  to  human  freedom;  and 
that,  as  against  the  Sadducees  who  held  an  ex' 
ag^erated  view  of  liberty,  and  the  Essenes  who 
maintained  a  doctrine  of  absolute  fate,  the  Phari- 
sees kept  to  the  middle  path  represented  by  tlie 
OT  teaching,  affirming  the  freedom  and  responsi- 
bility of  man  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Divine 
providence  and  omnipotence  on  the  other  {Ant, 
xni.  V.  9  xvm.  i.  3,  BJ  n.  viii.  14). 

(2)  In  the  Gospels,  as  in  the  NT  generally,  there 
is  everywhere  assumed  the  faith  in  the  Divine 
providence  which  characterizes  the  OT  writings,  and 
IS  continued  in  orthodox  post-canonical  Judaism. 
The  confidence  of  the  Evangelists  in  the  fulfilment 
of  Messianic  prophecy  in  the  Person  of  Jesus  is  a 
testimony  to  their  belief  in  the  far-sighted  opera- 
tion of  the  Divine  counsels  (Mt  l'-"  2^i*-«  3»,  and 
passim).  Their  statements  as  to  the  incarnation 
of  the  Son  of  God  furnish  a  supreme  proof  of  a 
Providence  that  overrules  the  laws  of  nature  by 
an  indwelling  governance,  and  moves  down  the 
long  paths  of  history  to  the  accomplishment  of  its 
own  ends  (Mt  V^-,  Lk  l»«f-,  Jn  1''^* ;  cf.  Gal  4*). 

(3)  A  doctrine  of  providence  underlies  the  whole 
life  and  teachincf  of  Jesus  Christ.  As  s^inst  a 
Deistic  view  which  makes  God  sit  aloof  from  the 
world  He  has  created,  and  a  Pantheistic  view  which 
identifies  Him  with  Nature  and  its  laws,  Jesus 
always  takej  for  granted  the  fact  of  God's  free  and 
personal  providence.  It  is  in  this  confidence  that 
He  turns  to  His  Father  for  power  to  work  His 
miracles — miracles  which  in  turn  become  signs  that 
His  trust  in  God's  providence  was  not  misplaced. 
It  is  in  the  same  confidence  that  He  goes  to  God 
in  prayer  (Mt  11»  26*«-,  Mk  1»  6«,  Lk  3«  11'  22»2, 
Jn  11"''  14**  17),  and  teaches  His  disciples  to  do 
likewise  (Mt  ^^^'  T^-  9"  etc.).  Such  petitions  as 
*  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread '  (6"),  and  '  Lead 
us  not  into  temptation '  (v.^),  would  be  mere  hypoc- 
risies apart  from  an  assured  trust  in  the  loving 
providence  of  our  Father  in  heaven. 

(4)  Not  only  is  a  doctrine  of  providence  a  con- 
stant implication  of  our  Lord's  life  and  ministry, 
it  forms  an  express  part  of  His  teaching.  Jesus 
told  His  disciples  that  God  rules  in  nature,  making 
the  sun  to  shine  and  the  rain  to  fall  (5**),  feeding 
the  birds  of  the  air  (6*),  and  clothing  the  lilies  of 
the  field  (v.«'-).  He  taught  them  that  God  also 
rules  in  human  lives,  bestowing  His  blessings  on 
the  evil  and  the  good  (5**),  supplying  the  bodily 
wants  of  those  upon  whom  He  has  conferred  the  gift 
of  rational  life  (6^),  devoting  a  peculiar  care  to  such 
as  seek  His  Kingdom  and  His  righteousness  (v.^). 
As  against  the  pagan  notion  of  chance  (wh.  see), 
and  the  analogous  idea  that  at  most  the  Almighty 
cares  only  for  great  things  and  does  not  concern 
Himself  with  Uie  small  (cf.  'Magna  dii  curant, 
parva  negligunt,'  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  66),  He 
affirmed  that  there  is  *  a  special  providence  in  the 
fall  of  a  sparrow'  (10*,  eft  Hanuet,  Ac.  v.  Sc.  ii.), 
and  that  even  the  very  hairs  of  our  head  are  all 
numbered  (v.*).  As  against  a  doctrine  of  pro- 
vidence which  would  turn  it  into  a  blind  fate,  and 
make  the  strivings  of  tlie  human  will  as  meaning- 
less as  the  motions  of  a  puppet,  we  have  to  set 
His  constant  emphasis  on  the  moment-ousness  of 
choice  and  effort  and  decision  (7*^-  ^^  13«'-  16^^-  18^ 
etc.).  As  against  a  narrow  philosophy  of  pro- 
vidence, according  to  which  good  men  are  openly 
rewarded  in  this  life  and  wicked  men  openly  pun- 
ished, He  taught  that  God  governs  the  world  by 
general  laws  (5*),  that  persecution  is  often  the 
earthly  portion  of  the  rigliteous  (vv.**'^-)*  that  dis- 
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asters  falling  on  the  individual  are  not  to  be  taken 
as  Divine  retributions  upon  special  guiltiness  (Lk 
13^"*),  and  that  our  views  of  Divine  providence 
must  be  extended  so  as  to  include  a  coming  d^ 
of  iudgment  for  nations  as  well  as  individuals  (Mt 
25fi^),  Thus  in  His  teaching  He  anticipated  most 
of  those  questions  which  have  been  so  much  dis- 
cussed by  theologians  in  connexion  with  this  whole 
subject  —  questions  as  to  the  relation  of  God's 
government  to  secondary  causes,  of  providence  to 
free  will,  and  as  to  distmctions  between  a  provid- 
ence that  is  special  and  one  that  is  meiely  general. 

(5)  But  besides  the  underlying  implications  of 
His  teaching  and  its  broad  lines  of  treatment,  our 
Lord  brings  forward  in  one  well-known  passage 
some  special  views  and  arguments  bearing  on  faith 
in  the  providence  of  God  as  a  means  of  deliverance 
from  anxious  care  (Mt  6»-"=Lk  12««-»*).  (a)  The 
first  thing  that  strikes  us  here  is  the  emphasis  He 
lays  on  the  Divine  Fatherhood  (Mt  ft»-«).  The 
revelation  of  God  as  our  Father  in  heaven  is  the 
central  fact  of  Christ's  teaching,  and  it  illuminates 
His  doctrine  of  providence  just  as  it  illuminates 
His  whole  message.  This  is  the  point  at  which  His 
doctrine  of  providence  rises  above  the  highest  and 
best  teaching  of  the  OT  upon  the  subject.  God's 
providence  is  a  more  individual  and  a  more  loving 
care  than  the  saints  of  old  had  ever  dreamed  of, 
and  this  it  is  precisely  because  He  is  our  Father. 
Once  we  have  realized  the  fundamental  truth  about 
our  relation  to  Him,  we  find  it  not  merely  possible 
to  believe  in  His  loving  guardianship  of  our  lives, 
but  impossible  to  conceive  of  anythmg  else  (cf.  7^' 
=  Lk  1 1 1'),  (b)  Taking  for  granted  that  His  hearers 
believe  in  God  as  their  Creator,  Jesus  argues  from 
creation  to  providence  as  from  the  greater  to  the 
less.  The  life  is  more  than  meat,  and  the  body 
than  raiment.  He,  therefore,  who  breathed  into 
the  body  the  breath  of  life  will  assuredly  sustain 
the  life  He  has  inspired,  and  clothe  the  body  He 
has  framed  (Mt  6^).  (c)  Next  He  argues,  we  might 
say,  from  the  less  to  the  greater.  If  God  feeds 
the  birds  of  the  air,  shall  He  not  much  more  feed 
His  spiritual  ofifspring  ?  If  He  clothes  the  flowers 
of  the  field  in  their  radiant  beauty,  how  can  He 
fail  to  clothe  His  own  sons  and  daughters?  (vv.*** 
'J8-80J  ^^j  Again,  He  argues  generally  that  the 
fact  of  our  Father's  knowledge  of  our  needs  carries 
with  it  the  certainty  that  all  our  needs  shsdl 
be  supplied — an  argument  based  directly  on  the 
thougnt  of  Fatherhood,  and  the  love  that  Father- 
hood implies  ( w.'3' "). 

2.  Human  proTidenoe.— Christ's  special  teaching 
on  the  providence  of  God  in  the  passage  just  con- 
sidered nas  sometimes  been  misinterpret^  into  a 
pronouncement  against  any  providence  on  the  part 
of  man.  The  language  of  tne  AV  no  doubt  lends 
itself  to  this;  for  in  modem  English  'Take  no 
thought '  is  a  very  misleading  rendering  of  fiii  fj^pifi- 
vdre  (w.^  "•  **,  cf.  ^'  *).  It  was  not  forethought, 
however,  but  anxiety  (see  RV)  that  Jesus  warned 
His  disciples  against,  when  He  turned  their  minds 
to  the  great  truth  of  the  heavenly  Father's  pro- 
vidence (see  art.  Care).  That  He  believed  in  the 
value  and  the  need  oJt  prevision  and  forethought 
we  may  learn  from  His  own  example.  The  long 
years  of  silence  at  Nazareth  were  evidently  spent 
m  a  deliberate  preparation  of  Himself  for  the  high 
tasks  that  lay  before  Him.  And  when  His  public 
ministry  began,  so  far  from  being  careless  of  the 
morrow.  He  shaped  all  His  days  according  to  a 
pre-conceived  plan  (cf.  Mt  3^;  Mk  V*^;  Lk  12», 
Jn  9*  17^).  In  His  teaching  He  lays  frequent 
stress  on  the  value  of  prudent  forethought  (see 
art.  Prxtdence),  both  in  worldly  matters  and  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Kingdom  of  heaven — witness  the 
mtrables  of  the  Unjust  Steward  (Lk  W^-),  of  the 
Founds  (19^),  and  the  Talents  (Mt  25i*ff-),  of  the 
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Wise  and  the  Foolish  Virgins  (v. *''•)•  His  appeal, 
therefore,  to  the  birds  of  the  air  and  the  lines  of 
the  field  was  not  meant  to  encourage  a  belief  that 
God  would  work  for  the  idle  and  provide  for  the 
improvident.  The  argument  rather  is.  If  God  pro- 
vides for  His  unconscious  creatures  who  cannot 
exercise  forethought,  much  more  will  He  provide 
for  His  conscious  children  who  can  and  do.  If  He 
feeds  the  birds  that  neither  sow  nor  reap,  much 
more  will  He  prosper  you  in  your  sowing  and  reap- 
ing ;  if  He  clothes  the  lilies  that  toil  not  neither 
do  they  spin,  be  sure  He  will  see  to  it  that  men 
and  women,  on  whom  He  has  laid  toiling  and 
spinning  as  a  necessity,  do  not  lack  the  raiment 
tney  require.  Work  you  must;  it  is  the  law  of 
your  lives  as  God's  rational  creatures;  but  learn 
from  the  birds  and  the  lilies  not  to  be  anxious  in 
the  midst  of  your  toil.  Sow  your  seed,  trusting 
in  God  to  send  the  harvest.  Fulfil  your  appointed 
tasks,  but  leave  the  results  with  confidence  m  your 
Father's  hands.  Jesus,  then,  does  not  commend 
improvidence.  On  the  other  hand,  He  does  con- 
demn a  providence  that  confines  itself  altogether 
to  the  provision  of  earthly  things,  or  even  gives 
these  the  chief  place  in  the  heart.  He  condemns 
the  providence  of  the  Rich  Fool  (Lk  12*'""),  and 
urges  His  disciples  to  lay  up  their  treasure  in  the 
heavens  (vv.^*®).  *  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  His  righteousness '  (Mt  6^)  is  the  counsel 
with  which  He  concludes  His  special  teaching  on 
the  relation  of  His  disciples  to  the  providence  of 
the  heavenly  Father. 

Christ's  doctrines  of  Divine  and  human  provid- 
ence are  thus  complementary  to  each  other.  The 
thought  of  God's  loreseeing  care  does  not  do  away 
with  human  freedom  and  responsibility.  On  the 
contrary,  it  cuM^ntuates  these  by  assuring  us  that 
we  are  not  the  creatures  of  fate,  but  the  free  chil- 
dren of  God,  and  that  we  live  our  lives  and  fulfil 
our  tasks  under  His  watchful  and  loving  eyes.  The 
realization  of  the  need  of  forethought  and  prepara- 
tion on  our  part  for  the  duties  and  events  of  life 
does  not  render  us  independent  of  the  Almighty 
care.  On  the  contrary,  man's  providence  rests 
altogether  upon  the  providence  of  God,  and  apart 
from  it  is  utterly  vam.  And  so  to  win  Christ's 
approval  human  providence  must  be  the  providence 
of  reUgious  faith,  and  must  be  directed  above  all 
to  the  securing  of  higher  than  earthly  blessings. 
It  is  only  when  we  seek  first  the  Kingdom  of  Grod 
and  His  righteousness  that  we  have  the  promise 
that  'all  these  things'  —  food  and  raiment  and 
whatsoever  else  we  require  for  the  bodily  life — 
shall  be  added  unto  us. 

LiTERATUKB.— Schurer,  HJP 11.  ii.  14  ff. ;  Wendt,  Teaching  of 
JefftM,  L  205,  289 ;  Martensen,  DoanuU.  p.  214  ;  C.  G.  Mcmteflore. 
*  Heb.  and  Greek  Ideas  of  Providence  and  Retribution '  in  JQR 
V.  (1893)  617 ;  Ritschl.  C%r.  Doet.  o/Justif.  and  Recon.  (Entt.  tr. 
1900)  614 ;  P.  H.  Woods,  Far  Faith  and  Science  (1906),  98 :  E.  A. 
Abbott,  Silanus  the  ChriHian  (1906),  109 ;  W.  N.  Clarke,  OuUine 
0/  Chr.  Theol.p.  147;  Dykes,  Manifesto  of  the  King,  p.  483; 
Dale,  Lavfiqf  Christ,  p.  157.  J.  C.  LAMBERT. 

PRUDENCE.  —  This  term  has  a  wider  and  a 
narrower  reference.  It  may  denote  practical  saga- 
city, the  right  choice  of  means  to  ends,  clear-sighted 
forecasting  of  consequences  and  the  shaping  of 
conduct  in  accordance  therewith.  This  would  bring 
under  review  the  whole  of  Jesus'  conduct,  and  His 
methods  of  teaching,  with  their  adaptation  to  the 
ends  of  His  mission.  In  its  more  common  use, 
prudence  refers  to  the  more  self -regarding  acts.  It 
IS  the  narrower  reference  that  we  consider. 

!•  Jesus'  conduct,  —  In  the  earlier  part  of  His 
ministry  Jesus  withdrew  from  the  approach  of 
danger.  When  He  came  from  the  temptation  in 
the  wilderness  to  take  up  His  mission,  hearing  that 
Herod  had  put  John  in  prison,  He  departed  from 
Jordan  to  Galilee  (Mt  4^').    Galilee  was  within  the 
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dominion  of  Herod  Antipas,  but  it  vf&ti  remote, 
away  from  the  palace  where  John  was  imprisoned, 
away  also  from  the  place  where  John  had  oaptized, 
and  whither  the  crowds  had  come.  In  Galilee  He 
would  be  more  withdrawn  from  Herod's  observa- 
tion. Later  on,  when  opposition  was  mowing,  and 
the  Pharisees  and  Henxiians  were  taking  counsel 
together  against  Him,  He  withdrew  for  a  time  to 
the  sea  (Mt  12l^  Mk  3^).  And  when  He  heard 
of  the  execution  of  John,  He  retired  with  His 
disciples  to  the  desert  (Mt  U"<,  Mk  6^^).  The 
Fouith  Gospel  also  gives  instances  of  His  shunning 
Judaea  when  passions  were  stirred  there  against 
Him  (Jn  V-^^  10»-«  ll*-").  What  relation  had 
theee  acts  of  prudence  to  Jesus'  sense  of  duty  and 
of  trust  in  the  care  of  the  Father?  He  shunned 
danger  then  for  His  work's  sake.  His  hour  was 
not  yet  come  (7').  Then  life,  and  not  death,  was 
the  necessity  ojf  His  mission.  Again,  Jesus  taught 
the  most  absolute  trust  in  the  guarding  care  of  the 
Father.  Not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground  without 
Him  (Mt  KP).  Should  He  not  then  have  com- 
mitted Himself  to  the  Father :  could  Herod  defeat 
the  mission  of  the  Messiah,  the  Son  who  alone  could 
reveal  the  Father  ?  In  the  wilderness  Jesus  recog- 
nized that  thought  to  be  a  temptation  of  Satan 
(4^^).  God  has  given  us  minds  to  look  before  and 
after;  and  to  run  into  avoidable  peril  needlessly 
is  to  tempt  God.  Carefulness,  even  amid  duty,  is 
lowliness'  way  of  escape  from  presumption.  Jesus 
recognized  that  He  had  to  accept  the  ordinary  con- 
ditions of  human  life,  and  guard  Himself,  for  His 
work's  sake,  from  the  confinement  that  would 
hinder  it,  or  premature  death  that  might  destroy 
it.  But  there  is  both  in  the  Synoptics  and  in  the 
Fourth  Grospel  a  beautiful  reconciliation  of  Jesus' 

Srudence  with  duty  and  faith.  When  He  with- 
rew  to  the  desert  on  hearing  of  John's  death,  the 
crowds  followed  Him ;  and  Jesus,  seeing  them  as 
sheep  without  a  shepherd,  had  compassion  on  them, 
and  oegan  to  teach  them  (Mk  6*^).  The  death  of 
Lazarus  makes  Him  return  to  Judiea,  whence  He 
had  prudently  withdrawn  Himself  (Jn  11^"®).  The 
emergence  of  a  duty,  an  appeal  from  circumstances 
to  His  compassion,  is  a  call  from  the  Father,  and 
then  Jesus  enters  upon  danger  secure  in  the 
Father's  guarding  providence.  When  a  man  is 
doing  the  duty  clearly  laid  do>vn  for  him  at  the 
moment,  he  is  walking  in  the  day,  and  there  is  no 
stumbling  for  him  (ll*). 

Did  Jesus  sin  against  that  earlier  spirit  of  prudence  in  His  last 
visit  to  Jerusalem  ?  He  knew  that  He  was  going  into  danger. 
And  He  went  thither  not  quietly,  but  making  a  public  demon- 
stration. He  rode  up  to  the  city  on  an  ass's  colt  as  the  Messiah, 
v^ith  an  enthusiastic  crowd  strewing  palm  branches  and  singing 
hosannas  to  the  Son  of  David.  That  would  rouse  the  Pharisees, 
who  re^rded  His  claim  as  blasphemous,  and  the  Sadducees, 
who  might  tremble  for  the  peace  and  order  of  the  city.  He 
went  to  the  Temple,  and  drove  out  with  a  scourge  of  small 
cords  them  that  bought  and  sold  in  the  holy  place.  And  when 
at  last  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  were  united  against  Him,  He 
uttered  in  the  public  hearing  His  invectives  M^ainst  the  hypocrisy 
of  scribes  and  Pharisees.  Jesus  has  been  blamed  for  Uiereby 
running  upon  death.  But  (1)  it  was  necessary  that  He  should 
o))enly  make  His  claim  to  be  the  Messiah.  He  had  not  done  so 
at  first,  for  He  did  not  desire  any  mere  political  following.  It 
was  to  spiritual  believers,  won  bv  His  preaching  of  the  Father, 
who  felt  that  He,  the  meek  and  lowly  One,  had  the  words  of 
eternal  life,  that  He  made  known  the  fact  that  He  was  God's 
Messiah.  But  it  was  necessary  that  the  claim  should  ultimately 
be  proclaimed,  after  all  His  gospel  had  been  declared,  that 
Israel's  rejection  of  Him  should  be  their  rejection  of  Him  as 
Messiah.  (2)  It  was  necessary  also  that  the  Lord  of  man's  life 
should  lay  bare  in  judgment  the  evil  of  Pharisaism,  the  master 
sin  which  dwells  in  the  Temple,  serving  the  verj-  altar  (see  Pbr- 
FBCTiON  OP  JEsrs,  n.  837).  But  the  invectives  came  only  after  His 
enemies  were  banaed  tc^ther  and  had  decreed  His  death.  The 
hour  was  striking  when  He  uttered  the  words  that  maddened 
His  foes.  He  chose  His  time  with  forethought  and  sagacity. 
(3)  The  hour  of  sacrifice  had  come.  This  death  was  no  way  of 
escape  from  intolerable  difficulties  (Renan,  F.  Newman).  It  was 
the  end  foreseen  from  the  beginning.  It  lies  at  the  back  of  the 
victory  over  temptation  in  uie  wilderness  when  He  put  aside 
the  suggestion  to  use  methods  of  popularity.  Its  shadow  is  over 
the  words  which  He  spake  to  the  Pharisees,  when  early  in  His 


minUrtiry  they  questioned  Him  about  His  disciples  and  tasting : 
*  The  days  will  come  when  the  bridegroom  shaU  be  taken  away 
from  them,  and  then  shall  thev  fast  in  those  days '  (Lk  5^).  And 
as  soon  as  Peter  had  made  his  confession  of  belief  in  Him  as 
Messiah,  Jesus  began  to  prepare  His  disciples  for  suflferings  and 
death  (Mk  sson).  That  is  clear  evidence  that  though  His  dis- 
ciples had  never  dreamed  of  the  tragic  ending,  yet  it  had  long 
been  in  their  Master's  thought.  The  joyousness  and  serenity  of 
the  early  Qalilnan  ministry  is  no  proof  that  Jesus  dreamed  then 
of  success ;  it  onl>'  proves  how  absolute  was  His  conquest  over 
all  self-assertion  ana  all  natural  shrinkings  of  the  flesn.  Death 
was  His  goal,  seen  from  the  beginning.  Love's  kingdom  could 
be  set  up  onl  v  bv  love's  absolute  devotion  and  self-sacrifice.  The 
Father  had  hid  upon  Him  the  task  of  laying  down  His  life  for 
the  sheep.  And  when  Jesus  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  He  recog- 
nized that  this  His  hour  was  come.  He  read  the  signs  of  the 
times  (Mt  16S). 

2.  Jesus'  teaching.  —  His  teaching  follo>vs  the 
lines  of  His  conduct.  As  in  His  conduct,  there  is 
a  prudential  side.  He  counsels  men  to  lay  u|) 
treasure  in  heaven,  for  that  treasure  abides  (Mt 
6^»- »,  Lk  12").  He  bids  them  count  the  cost  of 
discipleship  (Lk  14*^").  In  the  parables  of  the 
Unjust  Steward  and  the  Ten  Virgins,  He  expresses 
His  surprise  at  the  lack  of 'forethought  and  con- 
sideration on  the  peu*t  of  the  children  of  light. 
(See  Foolishness).  And  He  bids  them  pluck  out 
their  right  eye,  cut  off  their  hand  or  foot,  whichever 
it  be  that  gives  offence,  and  enter  maimed  into 
the  Kingdom  of  God  rather  than  perish  (Mk  9^'"^, 
Mt  5**  *).  This  has  been  called  *  the  distinctive 
principle  of  Christian  asceticism '  (Gore) ;  and  this 
naay  oe  granted,  with  the  proviso  that  such  asceti- 
cism has  nothing  to  do  with  self-appointed  penances 
or  mortifications,  but  only  with  the  self -denial  which 
wise  self-knowledg[e  brings  amid  the  inflow  of  life 
upon  one.  But  it  is  rather  Christian  prudence,  as 
St.  Augustine  has  defined  it,  '  love  making  wise 
distinction  between  what  hinders  and  what  helps 
itself:  it  is  a  vivid  commentary  on  the  prayer, 
'  Lead  us  not  into  temptation.' 

In  Jesus'  teaching,  as  in  His  life,  these  pruden- 
tial maxims  are  always  subservient  to  the  ultimate 
principle  of  conduct,  love's  paradox,  *  Whosoever 
will  save  his  life  shall  lose  it,  and  whosover  will 
lose  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it'  (Mt  16^, 
Lk  17",  Jn  12^).  Self-forgetfulness  through  loving 
service  of  Grod  enriches  the  spirit  with  life's  trea- 
sures of  wisdom  and  joy.  That  is  the  secret  hid 
from  the  vdse  and  prudent  and  revealed  unto  babes 
(Lk  10»- "). 

LiTBiiATURB.— W.  M.  Sinclair,  The  Servant  of  Christ  (1892), 
102 ;  H.  P.  Liddon,  Sermons  on  Some  Words  of  Christ  (1892), 
191 ;  S.  A.  Brooke,  The  Ship  of  the  Soul  (1898),  4 ;  D.  T.  Young, 
The  Crimson  Book  (1903),  157 ;  W.  C.  E.  Newbolt,  The  Cardinal 
Virtues  (1903).  25.  RiCHARD  GlAISTER. 

PSALMS. — In  discussing  the  relation  of  Christ 
to  the  Psalms,  two  questions  must  be  kept  apart : 
(1)  His  use  of  the  Psalter,  (2)  His  presence  in  the 
Psalter.  Even  if  we  did  not  know,  by  direct 
quotation  and  indirect  allusion,  that  the  Psalter 
was  a  favourite  book  of  Christ's,  we  could  have 
safely  inferred  as  much  from  His  general  attitude 
to  the  OT.  The  Psalter,  as,  on  the  whole,  the 
simplest  and  purest  expression  of  the  devotional 
life  of  Israel,  must  have  commended  itself  i>ecu- 
liarly  to  Christ. 

1.  The  influence  of  the  Psalter  upon  the  mind  of 
Jesus  was  probably  larger  and  more  profound  than 
His  recorded  allusions  to  it,  numerous  and  subtle 
as  they  are,  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  There  were 
indeed  elements  in  it  which  He  could  not  have 
appropriated — cries  for  vengeance  upon  foes  (Ps 
41"  (JO),  cf.  68**  W),  or  of  an  almost  cruel  delight  at 
tlieir  defeat  (18**  <""*)>  or  sorrowful  laments  at  the 
prospect  of  a  death  in  which  fellowship  with  (tod 
was  believed  to  be  interrupted  (6«(«)  39"("^  SS"-^^ 
(10-12))  -Q^i  there  were  other  elements  which  were 
well  fitted  to  express,  as  they  may  have  helped  to 
nourish,   His    piety.    Especially  must    He    have 
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been  attracted  by  those  pH&lmH  which  breatlie  tlie 
spirit  of  quiet  uonfideDce  in  God :  '  Thou  art  my 
God:  my  times  are  in  thy  hand' (31"'- !'"■»);  'In 
thy  presence  is  folneBs  of  joy'  (16");  'Aa  for  me, 
1  am  continually  witli  thee :  thou  host  holdea  mv 
right  haod.  Thon  wilt  gnide  me  with  thy  coiinHel, 
and  afterward  receive  lue  to  glory'  [73*"').  The 
joy  which  cornea  from  fellowBhip  with  God  and 
from  tlie  con  torn  pldtion  of  His  acta  In  history 
<95-100),  the  humble  and  childlike  K|iirit_  which 
lifts  meek  eyes  to  the  Ciod  who  looks  down  in  pity 
from  the  heavens  (123,  130)— these  and  other  such 
tempera  and  aspirations  cannot  have  been  without 
their  inSuence  upon  the  spirit  of  Jesns.  Most 
welcome  of  all  would  Ik  those  fine  interpretations 
of  the  character  of  God  scattered  througliout  the 
Psaltoc — aa  of  one  who  is  not  only  l.ord  of  all 
si>ace  and  time  (90.  139),  but  who  is  aUo  'good 
and  ready  to  forgive  and  rich  in  love  to  all  that 
call  upon  him '  (86°  103'),  who  opens  His  hand  and 
KatisGes  the  desire  of  every  living  thing  (145"), 
who  is  father  of  tlie  fatherless  and  judge  of  the 
widow  (88°'°'),  who  rises  up  at  the  opprcBsion  of 
the  poor  and  the  sifjhing  of  the  needy  ( 13°  ''>). 

3.  Bnt  in  estimating  the  influence  of  the  Psalter 
upon  Jesus,  we  are  not  left  to  conjecture.  On 
many  occaaions—iioLrvbly  at  the  bef^nning  and  the 
end  of  His  public  career — He  uses  it  directly,  and 
expresses,  aometimos  tlie  truths  of  His  gospel, 
Roiactjmes  the  asjiirations  of  His  soul,  sometimes 
His  premonitions  of  the  fate  of  Jerusalem,  almost 
in  its  very  words.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  has 
at  least  half  a  dozen  references,  direct  or  indirect, 
ti>  the  Psalter ;  not  only  words  of  r  more  ceneral 
kind,  such  as  'Depart  from  mo,  ye  workers  of 
iniquity '  (Mt  7»  II  Lk  13=",  ef.  Ps  0»(Si),  or  the  allu- 
sion to  Jerusalem  as  the  '  city  of  the  great  king ' 
(Mt  5»,  cf.  Ps  48>Pi).  bnt  even  such  an  assurance 
as  that  the  heavenly  Father  feeds  the  birds  (Mt 
6",  cf.  Ps  147") ;  and  some  of  the  Beatitudes  them- 
selves are  but  echoes  of  the  Psalter,  e.ff.  'the 
meek  shall  inherit  the  earth'  (Mt  5f,  cf.  Ps  37" 
<the  land)),    'the  merciful    shall    obtain   mercy' 


'en  prefaced  by  the  words,  '  Have  ye  i 
f.  tit  21  "■ ").  which  assume  a  farailiai 


I  knowledge 
of  the  book,  or  at  least  of  these  particular  psalms 
<8.  118),  on  the  part  of  His  audience.  But  even 
where  there  is  no  such  citation,  the  lanffuoee  is 
often  saturated  with  reminiscences  of  the  Psalter. 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  e.i;.,  that  'my  soul  is 
exceeding  sorrowful '  (Mt  26"  II  Mk  14**)  is  an  echo 
of  Ps  42"-  "■<'■  "i),  or  that  'he  that  eateth  wth  me 
shall  betray  me' (Mk  14")  is  an  echo  of  Ps  41'°'« 
(cf,  Jn  13",  where  the  treachery  is  expressly  said  to 
he  in  fulfilment  of  the  utterance  in  the  psalm),  or 
that  'they  shall  dash  to  the  ground  thy  children 
within  thee'  (Lk  19")  is  a  remmisc-ence  of  Ps  137'. 
In  the  words  of  a  Malm  (31*  '''j  Jesus  commended 
His  spirit  into  His  Father's  hands  (Lk  23"). 

8i  'rhese  references  are  not  quite  exhaustive, 
but  they  are  characteristie ;  and  they  are  very 
signidcant  of  Christ's  general  attitude  to  the 
Psalter.  He  makes  ib:  words  of  faith  His  own  in 
the  moment  of  His  sorrow.  He  rei>eat8  its  pro- 
mises to  those  who  are  prepared  to  be  His  dis- 
ciples (Lk   10";,  cf.   Ps  91";   Mt  5",  cf.  Ps  37")  i 


does  not  seem  directly  to  countenance,  by  His 
own  example,  that  Mewiiajiio  in(«rpretation  of  the 
Psalter  upon  which  the  Church  bus,  from  her 
earliest  days,  uniformly  insisted.  True,  it  is  re- 
corded that  He  said  that '  all  Uiings  must  neeils  be 
fulfilled  which  are  written  in  the  law  of  Moses, 
and  the  prophets,  and  Ifte  ptalmt,  concerning  me ' 
<Lk  24").     But  within  the  teaching  of  Christ  Him- 


self there  is  no  ccrCain  illustration  of  gpcrific  psA. 
sages  which  He  applied  Messioniually  to  Himself. 
And  tliis  omission  would  be  very  singular,  if  Uu 
had  generally  countenanced  Mes.situiic  interpreta- 
tion in  the  narrower  sense  in  which  tliat  word  lias 
Ifeen  commonly  understood.  He  believed  in  His 
Mesaiabship,  but  He  did  not  rest  it  niton  the  iuL-iia 
of  individual  passages.  He  claimea  to  fultil  tlie 
Law  and  the  Prophelit ;  but,  judging  by  Hin 
general  practice,  this  appears  tu  imply  the  large 
fullifment  of  their  spirit  and  tendency,  mther  than 
any  minute  and  literal  fullilment  of  particular 
words.  His  method  of  dealing  with  the  Psalms, 
when  controversy  is  involved,  is  well  illustrated 
by  Hb  citation  of  Ps  92'  in  Jti  10".  The  Jews  are 
incensed  at  what  they  regard  as  His  blasphemy  in 
calling  Himself  the  Son  of  God.  He  appeals  to 
the  psalm,  to  show  that  men  exalted  to  high  ofHce 
had  been  in  the  OT  called  "gods';  and  argues 
that,  if  the  title  was  appropriate  for  them,  how 
much  more  for  Him  who  had  a  un 
and  equipment  from  the  Father. 
1.  It  It  iiutrucHve  to  lum  (reni  ChrWsOBc  of  the  Filter  to 

train  tlie  Pnlter  are  made  Irani  Uw  LXX.  OcgB^oiudly  ttUi 
aerioa^r  *t!«ta  the  uvument.  The  suthar  oF  the  Ep,  to  tbe 
aehnvt,e.y,  (l'"-").  Onili.  In  Che  |(reu  wordi  al  Pa  1U!»-XI 
(as-ari—'thon,  LoM,  iDthe  tKBlnnlng.  didst  lay  the  toundatioo 
ol  Uie  eutb,  uid  tbe  heaveiu  ure  Uie  worka  of  tby  hirula '— ud 
iJluiion  to  ChTist.  In  the  LXX  it  is  '  the  Lord  '  who  ti  a^d  to 
be  ovBriMlidir,  «nd  to  tbc  BuUior  of  the  Epiallc  thf  Lord  jg 
Cbil^t,    BuCin  thcHobrewimlin  the  iddren  Is  lo  JchovAh,  i 

MshIiL'  Han  -^"t  cue— uid  there ^ur  ^hEr^wtaen  the 
(U-gument  bnlds  an!}-  on  the  tiuts  of  the  Oreek  tnntlitlon  ;  it 
would  be  Irrelevant  uid  InApplicabls  on  the  biul*  ot  the  originiil 
Hebrew  (ct.  Eph  V.  P>  M"-  mi. 

Agiln,  with  Kgud  w  the  puloie  alUtoiniirily  called  Uessiinic, 
"  ■"""  '"  "" ibered  thu  the  uDga  of  the  PbImt  hsre. 


a  unique 


KenenU;  irpcMog,  *  histoilal  tnckKTonnd.  Ihef  ei 
perh&p*  ilwuri.  Gut  nndoabtedly  oKen,  oat  of  K  dUuuia  iiu. 
toriaJ  dtuatlon :  thst  ritutlon,  or  Bnie  upect  ol  It,  li  their 
theme.  In  muiy  pnltu  thts  la  abvloni  (ct.  M.  83L  ISn ;  and 
the  queetJoii  may  nlrl;  be  rmjeed  whether  Uiii  1i  not  UK)  the 
caie  In  the  Mmluila  twUm*.  DonbUea  tldi*  ndght  pmre  that 
the  meaning  ot  a  pailm  wu  larger  than  the  origina]  intsnthm 
dI  its  maipater :  tu*  Ii  tnie  more  or  leai  ot  afl  gnat  literature. 
But  to  undentand  truly  Ita  deeper  meaoliv,  w»  niiit  atnit 
tram  Ita  original  iDtentlon.  and  Amn  the  dtuatloii  in  view  of 
which  It  wu  oompoaed.  WhUs  M  mmt  of  the  piahDi  wboae 
aubjG(4  la  a  Ung  a  Meeaianic  Interpretation  haa  been  aaaignnd 
(ct.  Z],  In  othera  the  actual  contEuM  aod  ImpltcaUana  of  the 


Ki™i 


r .uterfiretatlon  impeailble.  'The  'anolntfd,' 

-.11.  (Heb.  '  his  Heealah,' UUC 'Qbriat  *).  la  HOT  ni  la  aloioat  necea- 
larlly  aome  hlatorlcal  king,  and  the  pulm  appeara  t/o  have  bettn 

-■  —  'he  eve  ot  a  battle.    II,  then,  la  aome  ol  the 

eal  with  a  '  Ueidah '  or  '  Cniriat,'  the  relcnnce 
:lag  al  Isrmel  or  Judah,  the  prenumptjon  at  leaitt 

Tbe  lendencf  to  Ond  la  the  Psalter  predictive  retereocea  to 
Jeaua  must  have  ael  in  very  early.  In  Mt  1B»,  i.g.,  tbe  para- 
boHc  mBthod  ot  Cesehlng  adapted  by  Jesoa  la  aaid  (o  be  In 
lulHImeDt  ol  the  prophacy  (attributed  la  oae  US  to  Imimh).  •  I 
will  open  my  mouth  In  paroUaa.  I  wlli  utter  tUnga  hiddea 
trom  Uu  toDBdatlon  Dl  the  wotld.'  In  polat  ol  lact  theae  vnda 
nmply  lomi  the  introduoUon  to  one  ot  tlH  lonrar  hlBtorieal 
nadnia  (739),  .^j  |n  them  the  Pnlmlat  rimply  dedaiea  hia 
mtentlon_to  draw  inatructlon  from  the  ancteat  hiatori'  ot 
irv  Ijr  here  no  cfvnceivabie  allt2sion  to  the  perabotic 
■ !  Inlerpretnlion  would  hardly  even  have 
he  LXX.  which  happena  la  render  the 
i/wSdn  I— another  )(Dod  Uluatntlon  of 
uie  i..iX  eiecciaed  over  Uenianic  interpreU- 

alao  Dutdda  ol  the  NT.  There  In  vo  wamnt  in 
>r  relerring  the  latter  part  of  Pa  £4  t^i  Christ ; 
appliid  it  to  His  aai^eniiDn.  btuI  the  TV  Drum 
i  u  (he  King  of  tllory.  Sometimn  naalma 
only  regarded  u  McKiiBnlo  contain  eenUmente 
rtatlan,  and  uhlch  theretore  render  the  Ueeaianic 

"hel^tT''  "      ""'""    "^    ''        ™ 


been  p«it>le  but 
Hebrew  ^PM  by 


eentiraenia  (cf.  v.>]  which  could  not  Iciglti- 
ed  with  the  ipirit  of  Him  who  wu  the  nTnce 


mately  tie 
ol  peace, 

8.  We  shall  now  examine  the  psalms  which  a 
most  commonly  regarded  as  Messianie—foT  co 
venience'  salce  m  the  order  in  which  they  oocur 
the  Psalter. 
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Pt  2.    A  study  of  the  NT  allusions  to  this  psalm 

is  peculiarly  instructive,  as,  though   there  is  a 

general  agreement  that  it  is  Messianic,  there  is 

considerable   variety  in   its   interpretation.     One 

passage,  indeed,  does  not  seem  even  to  regard  tlie 

psalm  as  Messianic,  at  least  in  the  narrower  sense : 

m  Rev  2^  the  promise  of  Ps  2^  that  the  king  would 

*  break  *  (LXX  and  NT  read  xot/iai'ct(s),  *  shepherd,' 

*rule,'  pointing  Dy-|9  instead  of  oyn^)  the  nations 

with  a  rod  of  iron,  as  the  vessels  of  the  potter  are 

broken,  is  applied,  in  the  message  addressed  to 

Thyatira,   to   the   Christian   who   overcomes  and 

keeps  the  works  of  Christ  to  the  end. 

This  application  of  the  passfige  shows  that,  even  in  very  early 
times,  me  Messianic  interpretation  of  such  psalms  was  felt  to 
be  not  the  only  possible  one.  It  is  Just  possible,  however,  that 
the  words  of  the  psalm  were  chosen  simi)ly  because  they  were 
an  apposite  description  of  triumph.  This  becomes  the  more 
probaole  when  we  remember  that  elsewhere  in  this  same  book 
—Rev  1&  19^^— the  passage  is  applied  Mwwianically. 

The  first  two  verses  of  the  psalm — *  Why  do  the 
heathen  rage  ?  *  etc. — are  applied  in  Ac  4*''  to  the 
combination  of  Herod,  Pilate,  the  Romans,  and  the 
Jews,  against  *thy  holy  servant  Jestls,*  who  is 
clearly  Uierefore  regarded  as  the  king  celebrated 
in  the  psalm.  The  verse  which  the  NT  most  fre- 
quently lays  under  contiibution  is  v.''  *  Thou  art 
my  son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee.'  This  verse, 
or  the  first  part  of  it,  underlies  Nathanael's  con- 
fession (Jn  I*),  Petei**s  confession  (Mt  16"),  the 
liigh  priest's  question  (Mt  26*'),  and  the  voice  which 
\s  said  to  have  been  heard  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Baptism  (Mt3"=Mk  l"=Lk  3«)  and  the  Trans- 
figuration (Mt  17*=Mk  9'=Lk  9»).  According  to 
Uie  Codex  Bezae  in  Mt  3^^,  the  words  heard  on  the 
occasion  of  the  baptism  were,  *Thou  art  my  son, 
this  day  have  I  begotten  thee.'  This  attests  the 
belief  in  some  quarters  that  the  Divine  sonship  of 
Jesus,  which  the  psalm  is  supposed  to  foreshadow, 
dated  from  the  day  of  His  baptism.  But  in  Ac  13'' 
St.  Paul  regards  the  Psalmist's  utterance  as  fulfilled 
not  in  the  baptism,  but  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus ; 
and  this  view  appears  to  underlie  the  Apostle's 
statement  in  Ro  1*  that  it  was  by  the  resurrection 
that  Jesus  was  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with 
power.  The  verse  is  further  applied  in  He  1*  (cf. 
5')  as  a  proof  of  the  superiority  of  Jesus  to  the 
angels.  In  the  Hebrew  OT,  however,  the  term 
literally  translated  *  sons  of  God '  is  applied  to 
supernatural  beings  whether  they  be  regarded  as 
gods  or  angels ;  cf.  Job  !•  2\  where  the  LXX 
renders  by  ol  dyycXot  rod  0eov.  As,  however,  there 
are  passages  in  which  even  the  LXX  speaks  of 
these  beings  as  *  sons  of  God '  (Ps  29^  89*),  we  must 
assume,  if  the  writer  has  not  forgotten  them,  that 
he  is  laying  particular  stress  on  the  latter  half  of 
the  verse,  *  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee.'  Accord- 
ing to  the  Epistle,  however,  Jesus  took  part  in  the 
Creation,  and  was  pre-existent  before  all  eternity 
(l^-**);  consequently  we  miLst  suppose  that  the 
'  begetting  to-day '  refers  to  His  eternal  generation. 
See  art.  Begetting. 

Here,  then,  are  three  different  interpretetions  of 
the  verse  within  the  NT  :  the  Divine  sonship  of  the 
Messiah  is  variously  connected  witli  His  baptism, 
His  resurrection,  or  His  eternal  generation.  These 
interesting  fluctuations  of  opinion  are  possible  only 


ly  imply  Divmity 
find  it  applied  even  to  the  people  (Ex  4*^),  and  we 
have  already  seen  how  Jesus  argues  (Jn  10**)  from 
the  acknowledged  application  of  the  term  to  human 
beings.  In  truth,  trie  psalm  seems  to  be  addressed 
to  some  actual  king  of  Judah,  and  to  express  the 
assurance  of  his  Wctory  and  dominion,  possibly  on 
the  occasion  of  his  coronation.  The  day  on  wliich 
he  was  begotten  as  a  son  of  God  is  the  day  on 
which  he  was  installed  in  his  regal  dignity  as  the 


representative  of  Jehovah,  the  King  and  Father  of 
His  people.  It  is,  we  must  admit,  by  no  means 
impossible,  especially  when  we  consider  the  soaring 
language  of  tne  psalm,  that  its  subject  is  not  any 
reigning  king,  but  some  king  yet  to  oe ;  this  would 
be  the  case  if  the  psalm  belongs,  as  it  may,  to  the 
post-exilic  period,  when  the  monarchy  was  no  more. 
But  in  neither  case  can  it  be  strictly  regarded  as 
referring  to  Jesus,  partly  because  the  establish- 
ment of  the  king  upon  the  holy  hill  of  Zion  would 
have  no  relevance  in  His  case  ;  partly  because  the 
conception  of  His  function  as  dashing  His  enemies 
in  pieces  is  un-Christian.  Besides,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  NT  itself  is  not  agreed  as  to  the  precise  inci- 
dent which  the  psalm  is  supposed  to  prefigure. 
But  its  solemn  and  emphatic  predication  of  the 
Divine  sonship  of  the  king,  possibly  also  its  out- 
look upon  a  world-wide  dominion,  made  it  natural, 
and  almost  inevitable,  under  the  conditions  of  early 
Christian  interpretation,  that  it  should  be  regarded 
as,  in  some  sense,  a  prediction  of  Jesus. 

Pt  8.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  use  made 
of  this  psalm  by  Jesus  with  that  made  elsewhere 
in  the  NT.  V.»  c«)  •  Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and 
sucklings,'  ete.,  is  quoted  by  Him  against  the  chief 
priests  (Mt  21^'),  who  murmur  w'hen  they  hear 
the  children  cry  *  Hosanna.'  The  NT  follows  the 
LXX,  which  rcMEuls  *  praise '  instead  of  the  Hebrew 

*  strength,'  '  bulwark ' ;  but  the  essential  meaning 
of  the  psalm  is  finely  brought  out  by  the  citation 
— the  power,  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  insight,  on 
the  otiier,  of  the  children  (cf.  for  a  very  similar 
thought,  Mt  11»).  In  He  2«-*,  however  (cf.  1  Co 
15^'-).  *  Thou  madest  him  a  little  (or  *  for  a  little 
while')  lower  than  the  angels,*— w.'*'  of  the  psalm 
are  interpreted  as  refening  to  Jesus,  because  the 
supremacy  which,  in  the  psalm,  \s  asserted  of  the 

*  son  of  man '  is  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  true  of 
the  human  race,  but  it  is  true  of  Jesus.  This  is  a 
noble  application  of  the  passage,  full  of  poetic  and 
spiritual  insight ;  but  it  does  not  justify  us  in  sup- 
posinj^  that  the  psalm  was,  in  its  original  intention. 
Messianic.  The  Psalmist  is  undoubtedly  thinking 
of  the  human  race,  he  marvels  at  the  love  of  the 
great  God  towards  His  apparently  insignificant 
creature  in  making  him  lord  of  all.  *  Thou  hast 
put  all  things  unc&r  his  feet'  To  the  Psalmist 
this  supremacy  is  a  fact :  he  is  content  with  man 
as  he  finds  him,  and  he  is  not  thinking  of  One 
in  whom  this  lordship  would  be  more  perfectly 
realized. 

Ps  16.    In  Ac  2»"28  (cf.  1335-37)  St.  Peter  quotes 

four  verses  of  the  psalm  (^"^*)  in  confirmation  of  the 
resurrection  of  Christ.  The  crucial  verse  is  ^  *  Thou 
wilt  not  leave  my  soul  unto  Hades,  neither  wilt 
thou  give  thy  holy  one  to  see  corruption.'  It  is  not 
quite  certain  whether  the  psalm  is  individual  or 
collective.  If  it  be  collective,  this  verse  implies  no 
more  than  an  assured  faith  in  the  future  of  Israel ; 
if,  however,  it  be  individual,  the  speaker  is  pro- 
bably expressing  his  own  faith  in  immortality, 
though  a  more  meagre  meaning  ha.s  been  put  upon 
the  words,  as  if  he  were  simply  expressinij  his  con- 
fidence in  his  recovei*y  from  a  severe  illness,  or 
perhaps  in  his  imnmnity  from  the  sudden  death 
which  overtekes  the  wicked.  In  any  case  *  thy  holy 
one' — an  unfortunate  translation — is  undouotedly 
the  speaker  himself.  He  is  Jehovah's  hasid^  that 
is,  a  bond  of  love  subsists  between  him  and  his 
God  ;  and,  in  virtue  of  this  bond,  he  is  sure  that 
Sheol  cannot  be  his  ultimate  fate, — he  will  over- 
leap it,  and  be  received  into  glorj'  (Ps  73-*).  The 
last  word  of  16^°  nnc',  which  means  *  pit,'  was,  how- 
ever,  unfortunately  rendered    by   LXX   dia<p0opd, 

*  corruption ' ;  and  part  of  St.  Peter's  argument,  as 
of  St.  Paul's  in  Ac  13***^,  depends  upon  the  mis- 
translation. The  argument  is  that,  as  the  Psalmist 
himself  *8aw  corruption '  (Ac  13^),  he  was  really 
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speaking,  not  of  himself,  bat,  prophetically,  of 
Jesus,  who  saw  no  corruption.  The  psalm  is  tJiere- 
fore  regarded  as  a  prophecy  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  though  it  is,  in  reality,  only  a  devout 
believer's  confession  of  faith  in  his  own  immortality. 
But  it  is  only  fair  to  notice  tliat,  while  the  form  of 
the  argument  in  Acts  is  Jewish,  and  rests,  in  part, 
upon  a  mistranslation,  in  substance  the  argument 
is  sound.  What  the  psalm  essentially  asserts  Ls, 
that  where  a  bond  oi  love  subsists  between  God 
and  a  man,  death  has  no  power  to  destroy  the  man 
— a  fortiori  in  the  case  of  the  Man.  *  ft  was  not 
possible  that  He  should  be  conouered  by  him '  (Ac 
2^) — such  a  one  as  Jesus  by  sucii  an  antagonist  as 
death. 

Pt  22.  Nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  the 
early  Christians  should  have  interpreted  tliis  psalm 
Messianically,  or  that  that  interpretation  snould 
have  persisted  throughout  the  whole  history  of  the 
Christian  Church,  ft  is  not  only  that  echoes  of  it 
are  heard  in  the  Passion  story  of  the  Gospels, — in 
the  parting  of  His  garments  and  the  casting  of  the 
lot  for  His  raiment  (Mt  27»=Mk  16»*=Lk  23»*,  Ps 
22^  (*^),  the  shaking  of  the  heads  of  the  passers-by 
(Mt  27»=Mk  15»=Lk  23»»,  Ps  228(7)),  the  mocking 
cry,  *He  trusted  in  God,  let  him  deliver  him'  (Mt 
27*,  Ps  22»  (8)),_but  Jesus  Himself  upon  the  cross 
used  at  least  the  opening  words  of  the  psalm  (Mt 
27**=Mk  15^*),  ana  the  parting  of  His  garments  Is 
expressly  said  in  Jn  19^  to  have  taken  place  that 
the  scripture  might  be  fulfilled.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  there  is  of  ten  a  very  startling  similarity 
between  the  details  of  the  psalm  and  the  narrative 
of  the  Gospels.  Still,  many  of  those  details  are 
not  strictly  applicable  to  the  ci*ucifixion.  Alike  in 
the  sufferings,  m  the  triumphant  issue  from  them, 
and  in  the  contemplated  conversion  of  the  world 
which  is  to  be  produced  by  tliat  triumph  (v.*  t*^),  this 
psalm  very  powerfully  recalls  tlie  Suffering  Servant 
of  Deutero- Isaiah  ;  and  the  theme  of  both  is  doubt- 
less the  same,  that  is,  the  people,  or  at  least  tlie 
pious  kernel  of  Israel.  More  important,  however, 
tlian  the  similarity  of  detail  just  alluded  to,  strik- 
ing as  that  Ls,  is  tne  lar^  and  profound  insight  of 
the  psalm.  It  is  all  a^low  witli  the  consciousness 
that  suffering  means,  in  tlie  end,  not  defeat,  but 
victory,  and  that  the  Suffering  Servant,  so  far  from 
being  crushed,  will  one  day  wm  the  whole  world  to 
Himself.  These  truths,  of  course,  find  their  highest 
and  truest  exemplification  in  Jesus. 

Pt  ai*^  (»).  According  to  Jn  19»  the  legs  of  Jesus 
were  not  broken,  in  order  that  the  scripture  might 
be  fulfilled,  *  A  bone  of  him  shall  not  be  broken.' 
In  the  psalm  the  verse  is  intended  to  express  the 
general  care  which  Jehovah  exercises  over  the 
righteous,  and  therefore  it  could  hardly  be  re- 
garded as  an  apt  citation  in  connexion  ^ith  the 
crucifixion  of  Jesas ;  but  more  probably  it  is  in- 
tended to  be,  primarily,  a  reminiscence  of  Ex  12**, 
Nu  9",  which  prescribe  that  the  bones  of  the 
Paschal  lamb  shall  not  be  broken.  In  that  case  the 
quotation  would  convey  to  a  Jewish  ear  the  subtle 
reminder  that  Jesus  was  the  true  Paschal  lamb. 

Ps  10.  In  He  10*-'  part  of  this  psalm  (vv.7-9(«-«0 
is  quoted,  and  interpreted  as  a  prayer  of  Christ  on 
coining  into  the  world ;  and  here,  again,  a  large 
part  of  the  argument  turns  upon  the  multy  text  of 
the  LXX.  Tne  author  is  arguing  that  the  con- 
tinual sacrifices  of  the  OT  dispensation  have  been 
for  ever  abolished  by  the  one  sacrifice  of  Christ. 
In  the  body  which  God  prepared  for  Him,  He  per- 
fectly fulfilled  the  Divine  ^^-ill  by  the  sacrifice  of 
Himself.  But  the  words  *  a  body  didst  thou  prepare 
for  me,'  which  the  author  adopts  from  the  LXX, 
do  not  represent  the  Heb.  of  40' W,  which  reads, 
*earjf  hast  thou  digged  for  me.'  Fortunately  the 
origin  of  the  mistake  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  word 
for  'ears'  is  OTIA,  and  for  *body'  SOMA.     The  S 


at  the  end  of  H9EAH2:AS  was  apparently  dupli- 
cated, and  then  the  following  12TIA  was  easily 
transformed  into  OMA  ;  so  that  out  of  an  originally 
correct  translation,  *  ears,'  a  new  word  arose,  whicli 
unhappily  lent  itself  to  a  dogmatic  interpretation 
almost  the  opposite  of  that  intended  by  the  Psalmist. 
His  point  is  that  God  demands  not  sacrifice  but 
obedience — the  ready  ear  to  hear  ;  the  point  in  the 
Epistle  is,  not  the  ever-recurring  sacrifice,  but  the 
one  sacrifice  of  Christ's  body.  As,  however,  the 
ethical  worth,  in  one  of  its  aspects,  of  Chiist's 
sacrifice  was  the  perfect  obedience  which  it  illus- 
trated, we  may  say  that  here,  as  in  the  case  of  Ps 
16,  the  conclusion  is  essentially  sound,  though  the 
argument  is  fallacious,  at  least  in  so  far  as  it  rests 
upon  a  mistranslation.  Historically  considered, 
the  psalm  appears  to  be  a  prayer  expressing  the 
mingled  feelings  of  the  people  after  their  return 
from  exile.  It  is  one  of  tiie  tliree  great  psalms  (cf . 
50.  51)  which  emphatically  assert  the  superiority 
of  obedience  and  contrition  over  sacrifice. 

Pt  W^^K  In  tlie  Grospel  of  John,  as  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  there  is  a  strong  tendency 
towards  the  Messianic  interpretation  of  passages 
in  which,  to  say  the  least,  that  interpretation  is 
not  necessary.  According  to  Jn  13*^  the  treachery 
of  Judas  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  accordance 
with  the  scripture,  which  must  be  fulfilled,  *He 
that  eateth  my  bread  lifted  up  his  heel  against  me.' 
In  other  words,  Ps  41^®  (^'  is  supposed  to  have  Christ 
for  its  theme.  That  this  is  impossible,  however. 
Is  clearly  shown  by  the  very  verse  of  the  psalm 
which  follows  the  o notation,  *  Thou,  Jehovah,  have 
mercy  upon  me,  and  raise  me  up,  that  I  may  requite 
them.'  It  is  much  more  probable  that  Jesus  simply 
used  the  words  which  St.  Mark  records  of  Him,  — 
words,  no  doubt,  suggested  by  the  psalm,  *  One  of 
you  shall  betray  me,  even  he  that  eateth  with  me.* 
He  may  have  cited  the  words  of  the  psalm  as 
apposite  rather  than  prophetic. 

Ps  45.  For  long  Ps  45  has  enjoyed  amon^  Chris- 
tian expositors  the  reputation  of  celebrating  the 
love  of  Christ  for  His  Church.  But  a  glance  at  the 
psalm  is  enough  to  show  that  it,  like  others,  has 
its  roots  in  history  ;  the  pointed  and  definite  refer- 
ence to  *  the  daughter  of  Tyre '  renders  any  other 
interpretation  extremely  improbable.  It  is  appar- 
ently a  song  in  celebration  of  the  marriage  of  some 
king  of  Israel  or  Judah  with  a  foreign  princess. 
Vv/'*  («•) — *  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever,' 
etc. — are  cited  in  He  !**•  and  interpreted  as  refer- 
ring to  the  Son.  Considering  that  shortly  before, 
V.3,  and  immediately  after,  vT*®,  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  touches  ui>on  the  pre-existence  of  Christ, 
the  direct  naming  of  the  royal  subject^of  the  psalm 
as  *  God '  would  be  jjecuiiarly  welcome.  With 
wliat  admirable  cogency  could  the  psalm  thus  be 
interpreted  of  Chnst,  and  how  little  could  it  be 
fairly  referred  to  any  one  else !  For  the  passages 
which  some  have  adduced  to  prove  that  d'hSk 
could  stand  for  'judges'  (cf.  Ex  22"-) — though  they 
do  not  really  prove  as  much — would  in  any  case  bJe 
insufficient  to  show  that  an  ordinary  human  king 
could  be  addressed  in  the  word  Elohim ;  the  king 
of  the  psalm  must  therefore  be  Divine.  It  has 
been  conjectured,  however,  with  great  acuteness 
and  probability,  that  instead  of  u^rh^  *God,'  the 
original  reading  was  .rn*  *  shall  be*  {^'J}%  This 
may  have  been  carelessly  read  as  .ti.t,  and  then 
altered  by  the  Elohistic  redactors  of  Pss  42-83  to 
dmSm.  In  Uiat  case  tlie  important  dogmatic  text, 
*  Thy  throne,  0  Gody  is  for  ever  and  ever,'  becomes 
the  innocent  assertion  that '  thy  throne  shcdl  he  for 
ever  and  ever,'  and  with  the  change  in  the  text, 
the  Messianic  interpretation  vanishes,  especially  as 
the  next  verse  speaks  of  his  companions.  Of  a 
human  king  this  is  intelligible,  but  who  would  the 
companions  of  the  Messiah  be  ? 
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Pi  60*  It  might  seem  surprising  that  a  psalm 
marked  by  so  vindictive  a  spirit  as  Ps  69  snoold 
ever  have  been  interpretea  Messianically,  but 
several  of  its  verses  are  even  in  the  NT  brought 
into  relation  with  Christ.  In  his  usual  manner  bt 
John  (Id^*^)  sees  in  the  offering  of  vinegar  to  Jesus 
on  the  cross  a  fulfilment  of  scripture,  that  is,  of 
Ps  69»<">  (cf.  Mk  16»  Lk  23»),  while  St  Matthew 
^273*.  tt),  who  parallels  the  language  of  the  psalm 
still  more  closely  by  speaking  of  the  gall,  does  not 
explicitly  connect  the  incident  with  the  psalm, 
though  doubtless  it  was  in  his  mind.  The  zeal 
with  which  Jesus  drove  the  money-changjers  out  of 
the  Temple,  is  said  in  Jn  2^^  to  have  reminded  the 
disciples  of  v.>^(*)  of  the  psalm ;  and  Ro  15*,  where 
the  second  half  of  this  verse  is  quoted,  shows  that 
St.  Paul  interpreted  the  psalm  Messianically  (but 
cf .  Ro  1 1«-  with  Ps  69«-  <^>).  In  Ac  1»,  Ps  fo*»  (»> 
and  109^  are  regarded  as  inspiredpredictions  of  the 
fate  of  Judas  (Ac  1^').  Two  dimculties,  however, 
stand  in  the  way  of  interpreting  this  psalm  Messi- 
anically :  (1)  It  plainly  reflects  a  contemporary 
historical  situation ;  it  is  the  product  of  a  time 
when  Judah  is  in  misery  and  her  cities  are  in  ruins 
(69"(*>);  and  (2)  its  fierce  vindictive  tone  (cf.  v.  2*)  is 
altogether  unlike  the  spirit  of  Him  who  said, 
*  Father,  for^ve  them.'  The  similarity  of  inci- 
dents in  the  life  of  Jesus  to  certain  features  of  the 
psalm  may  have  led  to  its  Messianic  application ; 
out  it  has  nothing  like  the  claims  to  such  a  dis- 
tinction which  Ps  22  has. 

Pi  72.  The  NT  lends  hardly  any  support  to  the 
Messianic  interpretation  of  this  psalm,  ttiough  this 
interpretation  has  found  much  favour  with  Chris- 
tian expositors.  The  description  of  the  gifts  of 
gold  that  were  brought  to  the  infant  Jesus  (Mt  2^^) 
perhaps  recalls,  in  part,  the  language  of  the  psalm, 
cf.  vv.*®''^;  but  in  spite  of  the  extravagant  lan- 
guage of  vv.^^^  (which  are  possibly,  as  some  hold, 
a  later  insertion,  added  after  the  psalm  b^an  to 
be  interpreted  Messianically),  it  was,  in  all  prob- 
ability, originally  only  a  prayer  for  some  historic 
king,  v.",  in  which  prayer  is  to  be  continually 
offered  for  tlie  royal  subject  of  the  psalm,  shows 
that  the  Messianic  interpretation  is  hardly  ad- 
missible. 

Ps  110.  No  psalm  is  so  frequently  laid  under 
contribution  in  the  NT  as  Ps  110.  V.^  e.g.,  is  re- 
ferred to,  directly  or  allusively,  in  Mt  22<*  26",  Mk 
12»  14«  16»»,  Lk  20*^  22»,  Ac  2«'-  5»i  1'^*-,  Ro  8", 
1  Co  1529,  Eph  1*^,  Col  31,  1  P  2:^,  He  13-  w  8'  lO^^f- 
12* ;  aiid  v.^  in  He  5«  6»  7"-  "•  21  etc.  The  first 
verse  is  interpreted  of  Jesus,  who,  as  the  Messiah, 
is  bidden  by  tlie  Lord  (Jehmwih  in  the  Hebrew)  to 
sit  at  His  right  hand  till  He  has  vanouished  all 
His  enemies;  while,  according  to  the  Ep.  to  tlie 
Heb.,  He  is  also  the  priest  for  ever  after  tlie  order 
of  Melchizedek.  Other  priesthoods  were  transi- 
tory. His  is  eternal  and  inalienable  (1^^^).  The 
use  of  the  psalm  made  by  Christ,  together  with 
the  very  deliberate,  if  not  solemn  wor&  in  which 
He  introduces  the  citation,  certainly  raise  a  strong 
presumption  that  He  regarded  the  psalm  as  Mes- 
sianic. But  in  this  connexion  two  tilings  have  to 
be  remembered  :  (1)  that  this  allusion  spring  from 
an  atmosphere  of  controversy,  and  (2)  that  tlie 
essential  meaning  of  Christ  is  independent  of  the 
Messianic  view  of  the  psalm.  (1)  As  against  the 
Pharisees,  the  citation  had  a  peculiar  relevance 
and  propriety.  Christ  desires  them  to  feel  that 
they  have  not  carefully  considered  the  conse- 
quences of  their  views  regarding  the  Messiah. 
(2)  The  real  intention  of  Christ  is  to  suggest  the 
indefeasible  superiority  of  the  spiritual  to  the 
material.  Starting  from  the  conception  of  sonship, 
tho^  Pharisees  end^  in  thoughts  of  a  material  an(l 
political  kingdom  like  David's,  whereas,  had  they 
considered  the  sense  in  which  the  Messiah  was 


David's  Lord,  they  would  have  found  themselves 
in  a  spiritual  sphere. 

It  is  certainlv  very  difficult  to  resist  the  impression  that  the 
psftim  is  MaccaJD»an.  Without  lading  too  mucn  stress  upon  the 
singular  bust  that  the  initial  letters  of  each  verse  from  ^^  to  «, 
|yov,  spell  the  word  Simon,  the  historical  implications  of  the 
psalm  point  "very  powerfully  to  the  Maccabnan  period.  Itl  im- 
plies that  the  king  celebrated  also  bore  the  title  of  priest,  and 
not  till  that_period  could  this  have  been  appropriately  sud  of 


any  ruler.  The  language  of  the  opening  verse,  which,  in  the 
Hebrew,  runs  *  Orade  of  Jehovah  to  my  lord/  most  naturally 
Ifests  that  the  psalm  is  composed  by  a  poet  in  honour  of  his 
^,  whom  he  calls  'my  lord,'  and  for  wh<nn  he  foretells 


patible  with  the  idea  that  its  theme  is  Christ. 

The  use  made  of  the  psalm  by  St.  Peter  in  Ac 
2'^  is  thoroughly  analogous  to  his  use  of  Ps  16. 
Immediately  after  argumg  that  Ps  16,  with  its 
seeming  prophecy  of  the  resurrection,  oould  not 
refer  to  David  because  he  *both  died  and  was 
buried,'  the  Apostle  goes  on  to  argue  that  Ps  110 
must  also  be  referred  to  some  other  than  David, 
because  *  he  did  not  ascend  into  the  heavens.'  But 
in  truth  the  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  Grod  is 
simply  a  pictorial  way  of  suggesting  an  idea  similar 
to  tiiat  of  Ps  27,  where  a  historical  king  is  called 
the  son  of  God.  The  grandeur  of  the  phrase  *  sit> 
ting  at  the  right  hand  of  God,'  the  contemplated 
completeness  of  the  king's  victory,  the  union  in 
his  person  of  the  offices  of  priest  and  king,  and  the 
mysteriousness  that  gathered  round  the  person 
and  the  priesthood  of  Melchizedek,  all  combined 
to  make  the  Messianic  interpretation  easy  and  all 
but  inevitable. 

Pi  118.  With  this  psalm  as  with  Ps  8,  Jesus 
assumed  a  certain  familiarity  on  the  part  of  His 
audience  (Mt  21**  *  Did  ye  never  read  ?  ).  His  use 
of  it  strongly  suggests,  though  perhaps  it  hardly 
compels,  the  belief  that  He  regarded  it  as  Mes- 
sianic With  the  words,  '  Blessed  is  he  that 
Cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord'  (Ps  118*),  He 
was  acclaimed  by  the  multitudes  as  He  entered 
Jerusalem  (Mt  21»-"=Mk  ll»«-^Lk  19»=Jn  12"), 
and  in  the  same  words  He  ends  His  lament  over 
Jerusalem  (Mt  23^).  The  saying  that  *  the  stone 
which  the  builders  rejected  is  become  the  head  of 
the  comer '  (Ps  1 18^),  is  also  understood  to  find  its 
fulfilment  in  Him  (Mt  21*2 =Mk  i2iw.  =  Lk  20"; 
cf.  Ac  4",  1  P  2*- ').  In  the  psalm,  the  reference 
appears  to  be  to  Israel,  despised  yet  victorious ; 
but  as  the  career  of  Jesus  is  tiie  most  perfect  illus- 
tration of  the  principle  pictorially  expressed  in  the 
saying,  the  citation  is  tnoroughly  in  keeping  with 
the  spirit  of  the  psalm,  though  it  cannot  oe  re- 
garded as  a  prediction.  Similarly,  '  Blessed  is  he 
that  Cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,'  is  more 
strikingly  appropriate  to  Jesus  than  even  to  the 
original  subject  of  the  psalm. 

6.  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  the  exe- 
getical  methods  and  the  Messianic  outlook  of  the 
early  Church  rendered  it  very  natural  that  they 
should  find  in  the  Psalter,  as  m  other  parts  of  the 
OT,  predictions  of  incidents  in  the  life  of  Christ,  or 
that  psalms  descriptive,  on  the  one  hand,  of  niali;^- 
nant  persecution  and  agonized  suffering,  or  em- 
bodying, on  the  other  hand,  a  large  outlook  upon  a 
universal  dominion,  should  be  claimed  for  Him. 
Usually  there  is  an  appropriateness,  sometimes 
very  striking,  in  the  application  to  Him  of  pas- 
sages in  the  Psalter  wnich,  for  various  reasons, 
can  seldom,  if  ever,  he  with  any  ])lausibility  re- 
garded as  predictions  of  Hini.  Often,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  psalm  can  be  regarded  as  Messianic  only 
by  ignoring  its  historical  Imckground  (Ps  69),  or 
by  selecting  and  emphasizing  certain  verses  while 
ignoring  otbers  that  suggest  an  inadequate  or  un- 
worthy view  of  the  Messiah  (Ps  2).  There  are 
undouotedly  in  the  Psalter  many  true  foresliado>v- 
ings  of  Christ ;  but,  speaking  broadly,  it  is  in  its 
general  spirit  rather  than  in  its  isolated  expres* 
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Hions  that  wa  m&y  find  Uiiii.  Of  oourHe,  it  liaH 
been  commonly  urged  that  a  psalm  may  be  typi- 
tally  Messianic  tliouah  it  ia  not  prophetic ;  but  it 
may  be  questioned  whetlier  it  ia  wortli  while  to 
interpret  literature  in  ttuH  fasliion.  Clirbt's  own 
aae  of  Che  Psalter  ia  atrikinely  dllferent  froni  the 
oct^asiunai  uee  of  it,  e.g.,  in  the  Book  of  the  Acta. 
He  did  not  commend  Hia  MeHsiabahip  after  the 
fashion  in  which  Wm  Apoatlee  Bumetimes  do. 
Profound  aa  is  tlie  intiii;ht  with  which  tliey  often 
cite  and  apply  tlie  Psalter,  very  much  more  than 
Ihe  Master  do  the  disciples  emphasize  the  letter, 
soinetimea  even  the  letter  of  an  inadequate  trans* 
lation.  From  His  use  of  it  we  learn  to  lind  in  the 
Psalter  a  support  of  the  devotional  life  rather  than 
a  mfunstay  of  Measianio  argument 

LiTHUTUWi.— Blnole,  TAa  i'«im».  (A»ft-  Eittarv,  Hweliiw, 
and  Ut,  pp.  IW-SIT;  AJensder.  Wltnui  </  Ut  Ptabfu  la 
Chriit  and  Vkritlimav  IBL,  IBTSJ;  Jentinn  Bod  Lorn,  TU 
Fialai.  laitlL  IntmliieUiiiu  and  tfrOital  SoUt,  vol.  i.  cb.  It.  ; 
tUrkpHrisk,  TIu  J'Mlnw  (OMibrii%«  BlbW,  iDtnidiuUon,  ch. 
vlU. ;  CbgyH,  Tim  Ctfutun  Urn  ^Tlit  Pia&u ;  A.  B.  DKtdwn, 
'^'UuJoiuILileTaniAMWf.pp.lW-IM:  Brian, 'Thaltelnis,' 
oil.  aca  190t-T,  cap.  latnd.  p.  dO.    Alhirfaiii  to  th» 

Iter  In   irr  Hv   ooUcctad  in  Alcniada'*  ITiIimm  <^  lAa 

/■ntou,  pp.  tt7-!M ;  but  tber  an  be  mort  proBUMy  itudied  in 
Toy.  Qu)UCf«M  in  Oit  ST\  Huhn,  Dit  miuianitatn  Wtitta- 
guoftn,  i  Tbeil,  'IXa  AlCtcMUDCnUlchen  C<Ut«  und  HeminiK- 
(oini  In  NT ;  Djteiuu',  YtluM  TalameiU'um  in  Xotv. 

John  E.  M'Fadyen. 
PQBLICAH  (Gr.  TtXiif^j)-— The  Roman  practice 
of  selling  to  the  higheat  bidder  the  task  of  collect- 
ing the  taxes  and  dues  of  a  province  or  district  for 
a  definite  period  ia  well  known.  The  persons  thus 
engaged  were  call  ed/ju2>/i''nni,  and  usually  belonged 
i  the  wealthy  eqnestrian  order.    They,  in  their 
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JcrichojLk  IS"),  and  may  have  farmed 

...    of  that  important  commercial  centre 

_    n  acwmnt(hnt  see  Ramsay  as  cit«d  below). 

In  Galilee  the  ptiblicana  bad  to  collect,  not  for 
the  Imperial  treasury  (as  in  Jndica),  but  for  Herod 
AntipAs  the  tetmrch.  Such  an  official  was  St. 
Mattliew  (Levi),  who  was  called  to  be  an  Apostle 
from  the  place  of  toll  (nXi^vu*}  on  tlie  shores  of 
tlie  Lake  of  Galilee  at  Capernaum  (Mt  9*,  Mk  2'^ 
Lk  5").  And  in  his  house  afterwards  our  Lord 
met  many  other  publicans  of  the  tetrarcliy  at  a 
great  entertainment. 

Whether  in  the  service  of  tlie  hated  Roman 
Emperor  or  of  Herod  Antipas,  who  was  in  com- 
plete subservience  to  him,  the  tax-gatherer  was 
most  unpopular  with  the  Jews ;  for,  apart  from 
the  obvious  liability  of  the  method  to  abuse,  the 
uicre  fact  of  the  money  being  thus  raised  for  an 
alien  power  was  detestable  in  tlieir  eyes.  And 
no  doubt  the  publicans  were  often  drawn  from  the 
lowest  ranks  in  consequence.  Hence  common  talk 
associated  them  not  only  with  the  Gentiles  (Mt 
IS"),  bnt  with  harlots  (Mt  21"' '^l  and  sinners  in 
general  (Mt  B'"-  "  ll",  Mk  a'"- ",  Lk  5"  7"  15'). 

■folin  the  Baptist's  preaching  attracted  many 
publicans  to  him,  and  when  thev  inauircd  in  what 
they  mast  mend  their  ways  after  1>eing  baptized 
by  him,  his  answer  indicated  that  extortion  was 
their  besetting  danger,  as  we  should  expect  (Lk 
3"^  "). 

The  remarkable  effect  that  our  Jxird's  ministry 
also  had  upon  lliese  men.  as  in  the  CB»e  of  St. 
Matthew  and  Zacchieus  (cf.  Lk  I.V),  is  not  to  lie 
held  as  implying  that  He  laid  Himself  out  more 
for  tbem  than  for  other  sinners  who  reiilized  their 
need  of  Him  ;  nur  are  we  to  infer  that,  in  contrast- 
ing them  with  the  I'hariaees  and  scribes,  as  in  the 
well-known  parable  [Lk  18'°*-),  He  intended  to 
dear  tbeir  eliaracter  altogether  from  current  pre- 
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stood  equally  ir  .._.,. 

without  a  consciousness  of  the  need  on  tlieir  port 
His  salvation  could  not  take  eSect. 

LinuTDKi.  —  Schurer,  GJVt  I.  (71  S.  ;  EdrnhEim.  LT 
i.  511ff.;  Eiuimy,  'The  leloooi  in  the  Ooapeii'ln  Uudii(n' 
I>B,  Ext.  Vol.  p.3iMI>ir.  ;uL'I^bIicui'ln  DBuniinihe  JS. 

C.  L.  Keltoe. 

PUBLIBHINO  (tvfi^eu.  fr.  iiipff,  'a  herald').— 
It  in  a  principle  in  the  Divine  economy  for  God  to 
withdraw  Himself  from  the  perception  of  man, 
except  in  so  far  aa  the  latter  is  able  Ui  receive  a 
Divine  revelation  to  his  profit  (Is  45"  53',  Mt  7°). 
It  is  not  that  God  is  unwiDing  to  manifest  Himself, 
but  that  the  condeuination  for  rejecting  the  light 
is  so  groat,  that  He  ia  constantly  withdraivingond 
veiling  Himself  from  men's  gale  (Jn  15").  Thus 
it  is  tjiat  He  is  so  frequently  represented  as 
shrouded  in  cloud  (Ex  I6'°,  Lv  16^,  Nu  11").  Tiins 
Christ's  Divine  glory  at  the  Transligiimtion  was 
veiled  in  a  bright  cloud  (Mt  17',  Mk  fl',  Lk  9") ; 
thu.'j,  too,  He  will  come  at  the  Last  Day  in  a  ctond 
(Lk  21'').  It  ia  one  of  the  noradoxea  with  which 
we  are  familiar  in  the  Gospels,  that  manifestation 
should  be  accompanied  by  concealment,  and  revela- 
tion connected  with  mystery.  Just  as  our  eyes 
cannot  see  where  all  is  dark,  nor  vet  again  in  a 
blaze  of  brightest  light,  but  oa  a  blending  of  the 
two  is  necessary  for  physical  vision,  so  is  the  law 
in  the  spirittufl  life.  Complete  darkness  would 
leave  us  hopeless;  a  blaze  of  Divine  glory  would 
blind  our  spiritual  faculties. 

Christ's  childhood  was  wrapped  in  concealment. 
Only  one  incident  is  recorded  about  that  period  in 
tlie  Gospels,  and  that  one  shows  that  His  mother 
did  not  then  understand  Him  (Lk  2^).  Christ 
was  always  veiling  Himself  throughout  His  minis- 
try. He  did  not  publish  abroad  the  truths  of  Hia 
Kmgdom  indiscriminately.  His  use  of  parables 
was  to  avoid  the  casting  of  pearls  before  swine. 
His  sayings  were  to  a  great  extent  allegorical. 
Such  expressions  as  'leaven'  for  'doctrine'  (Mt 
16^ '"■II).  'sleep'  for  'death'  (Mt  9»  I!  Jn  11"), 
cutting  olT  the  right  hand  (Mt  5"  18"  II),  the  dead 


it,  of  course,  intended  to  be  uuderstooil  literally. 
All  this  seems  to  be  due  to  Hia  wish  to  spare  the 
greater  condemnation  which  would  follow  upon  the 
greater  revelation.  Persons  and  cities  who  received 
the  latter  without  profiting  by  it  ore  specially  de- 
nounced (Mt  11°,  Lk  10").  In  the  explanation 
oF  the  parable  of  the  Sower  a  special  condition  of 
fertility  woa  the  right  nuderstauding.  '  He  that 
hath  cars  to  hear,  let  him  hear'  {Mt  13>).  It  was 
a  spiritual  and  not  an  intellectual  perception  that 
was  required,  one  that  depended  on  the  state  of 
the  heart  and  not  on  the  slirewdness  of  the  mind 
(Mt  11",  Lk  IW].  Christ  Uught  people  as  they 
were  able  to  hear  (Mk  4",  cf.  Jn  16'*).  He  did  not 
force  new  wine  into  old  bottles.  He  explained  the 
meaning  of  His  parables  to  His  disciples  in  private 
(Mk  4»*).     Towards  the  end  of  His  ministry  He 


The  aame  princi 
Christ's  miracles, 
who  had  faith  (Mk  ff^).  In  Oapemanm  He  did 
not  do  many  mighty  works,  because  of  tlieir  un- 
belief. The  crowd  of  mourners  are  excluded  at 
Jaims'  house  because  they  laughed  Him  to  scorn 
(Mk  5"  II).  The  post- Resurrection  appearances 
were  not  given  indiscriminately,  but  to  witnesses 
chosen  before,  who  had  shared  the  intimacy  of 
temptation  and  sutTering.  Thus  it  was  that  after 
the  performance  of  so  man;  of  our  Lord's  miracles 
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the  recipients  of  healing  grace  were  told  not  to 
publish  the  news  abroad.  It  would  only  provoke 
calumny  or  misrepresentation.  The  Pharisees  were 
not  indnenced  favourably  by  the  miracles  which 
they  saw  (Mt  12",  Mk  3"-,  Jn  6«  10»  11«  Lk  6")  or 
heard  of.  It  was  only  increasing  their  condemna- 
tion to  publish  the  accounts  abrc^ui. 

But  it  was  especially  in  the  healing  of  demoniacs 
that  the  principle  received  illustration  (Mt  9*^  12^). 
The  evil  spirits  are  anxious  to  publish  Christ's 
Divinity.  They  are  not  allowed  to  do  so.  There 
was  evidently  something  repulsive  to  Christ  in  the 
knowledge  possessed  by  the  demons  unaccompanied 
by  love  and  reverence  (Ja  2^*).  Human  beings, 
having  this  knowledge  without  corresponding 
affection,  would  become  like  the  demons,  with 
hardened  hearts.  It  was  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost  which  is  so  severely  denounced  (Mt  12^^). 
This  was  the  reason  for  Christ's  manifestation  of 
Himself  to  His  disciples  and  not  to  the  world  (Jn 
14^).  They  had  shown  the  requisite  spirit  of  sub- 
mission to  the  Cross.    They  had  ears  to  hear. 

We  see,  then,  that  it  was  not  Christ's  object  to 
reveal  Himself  to  every  one  indiscriminately,  but 
to  those  only  who  had  a  desire  for  that  know- 
led^e,  together  with  love  and  reverence.  The 
traming  of  such  recipients  was  gentle  and  gradual. 
Manifestation  to  the  hardened  brought  with  it 
only  condemnation.  Concealment  implied  mercy. 
As  man  had  deliberately  put  forth  his  hand  and 
tasted  of  the  forbidden  tree,  so  must  he  show  by 
his  deliberate  action  that  he  wished  to  taste  of  the 
tree  of  life,  the  true  knowledge  of  God  and  of  His 
Son  revealed  in  the  Incarnation  (Jn  17'). 

But  while  we  observe  in  our  Liord's  ministry 
this  principle  of  reserve  with  regard  both  to  th^ 
mysteries  of  the  Kingdom  and  the  truth  about  His 
own  Person,  He  never  concealed,  or  wished  His 
disciples  to  conceal,  the  saving  message  of  the 
gospel.  The  gospel  was  to  be  *  published  among 
all  nations'  (Mk  IS**,  RV  'preached').  The  vb. 
Kfjpdaffuff  w^hich  is  used  to  denote  a  publication  such 
as  Jesus  forbade  of  His  miraculous  cures  (Mk  1^ 
7^),  is  the  same  word  as  is  constantly  employed 
with  reference  to  His  own  proclamation  of  the 
gospel  (Mt  4^  etc.)  and  HLs  instruction  to  His 
disciples  to  proclaim  it  (Mt  10',  Mk  3",  Lk  9^  etc.). 
When  KTjp^ffffu)  is  used,  however,  in  this  specific 
sense,  it  is  almost  invariably  rendered  *  preach '  in 
EV.  In  Mk  13^®,  as  noted  above,  RV  has  sub- 
stituted *  preach '  for  *  publish '  of  A V.  See,  further. 
Preaching,  Revelation. 

LrmtATURR.— Isaac  Williams,  The  Study  of  the  Gottpeh ;  ct. 
also,  on  the  confession  of  Christ's  claims  by  demoniacs,  J.  Weiss, 
Das  aUeste  Evanqelium ;  and  artt.  by  W.  Wrede  (*  Zur  Messias- 
erkenntnis  der  Damonen'),  and  B.  W.  Bacon  ('The  Markan 
Theory  of  Demonic  Recognition  of  the  Christ')  in  ZNTW,  1904, 
p.  leOfT.,  and  1905,  p.  153 ff. 

C.  H.  Prichard  and  J.  C.  Lambert. 
PUNISHMENT.— 1.  God's  puniBhment  of  sin.— 

For  the  sufferings  of  Christ  for  sin,  see  ATONE- 
MENT :  the  present  article  is  concerned  only  with 
the  punishment  of  men.  The  Gospel  teaching  on 
this  important  subject  can  be  briefly  summarized 
in  a  few  paragraphs  : 

(a)  The  fact  of  punishment. — This  fact  is  involved 
in  certain  explicit  statements  of  our  Lord  Himself 
(Mt  13^^-  ^  25^,  Jn  152- «),  and  clearly  suggested  in 
more  than  one  of  His  parables  (Mk  12%  Mt  13*^ 
22"-  >*,  Lk  13*-  ^-Y  It  IS  further  implied  both  in 
the  recognition  of  God's  wrath  upon  men  (Jn  3*) 
and  of  a  consequent  difference  in  their  destinies 
(Mt  13*^***  25**,  Jn  5"),  and  in  frequent  references 
to  Gehenna  (Mt  5»  10»,  Mk  9^-«,  Lk  12»)  or 
to  the  place  of  outer  darkness  (Mt  8'=  22«  25»). 
So  serious  may  this  punishment  be,  that  death 
would  be  a  preferable  alternative  (Mk  9**) ;  and, 
unrestricted  to  individual  transgressors,  it  may 
fall  also  both  upon  cities  (Mt  1(F  \V^  23")  and 


upon  nations  (Mt  21«-  **  23»- »).  The  principle  of 
punishment  was  illustrated  in  our  Lord's  action 
(Mk  iiiaff.iwr.  yj  g^  ^^w  ^g  inculcated  in  His  words. 

(6)  The  expression  of  punishment, — God's  punish- 
ment of  men  for  sin,  tne  fact  of  which  is  thus  recog- 
nized by  the  Gospels,  finds  expression  in  different 
ways,  (a)  Our  Lord  seems  to  hint  that  even  in 
the  conditions  of  a  man's  present  life  the  penalty 
of  sin  may  sometimes  be  perceived.  At  least 
it  would  appear  that  in  certain  cases  He  allows 
that  a  connexion  exists  between  sin  and  physical 
sickness  (Mk  2}^'  **  ||  Jn  S***).  Nowhere,  however, 
does  He  approve  the  view,  which  emerges  in 
the  OT,  that  a  similar  explanation  accounts  for 
the  presence  in  the  world  of  human  sorrow.  (On 
the  contrary,  sorrow  even  becomes,  in  His  esteem, 
a  ground  for  rejoicing  [Mt  5*-*^*^).  Apart  from 
these  vague  suggestions  of  a  physical  penalty,  the 
Grospels  recognize  both  a  present  and  a  future 
punishment  of  sin.  (/3)  There  is  a  sense  in  which 
a  man's  judgment,  and  hence  his  punishment,  is 
immediate.  And  not  only  is  this  true  in  that  his 
sin  involves  remorse  (Mt  26^*  27***,  Mk  6**),  but 
also  because  his  very  attitude  to  Christ  automati- 
cally enriches  his  personality  or  issues  in  its  im- 
poverishment (Jn  3»- "  91-  "• «,  Mt  25»- »  cf.  Lk  2«). 
(7)  There  is  a  second  sense  in  which  a  man's 
judgment  lies  in  the  future  (Mt  13«-*»  25«<'-  and 
frequently).  A  discussion  of  the  punishment  re- 
sulting from  that  judgment  does  not  fall  within 
the  scope  of  the  present  article,  and  the  reader 
is  therefore  referred  to  the  separate  study  on 
Eternal  Punishment.  Here  it  will  suffice  to 
observe  that,  whatever  be  its  accidents,  the  essence 
of  punishment  will  consist  in  banishment  from  the 
presence  of  Christ  (Mt  7»  25^^  ;  and  that  it  will  be 
marked  by  varying  degrees  of  severity  (Mk  12**, 
Mt  10"  11*««,  Lkl2«),  each  of  us  by  his  own  use 
of  opportunity  providing  his  own  criterion  (Mt  5'' 
7'- «  10»,  Mk  4«). 

(c)  The  aim  of  punishment. — Punishment  may  be 
conceived  as  either  disciplinary  or  retributive  in 
its  purpose.  Our  Lord  Himself,  in  all  probability 
witn  deliberate  intent,  made  no  unmistakable 
pronouncement  on  the  meaning  of  the  doom  of 
the  rejected.  All  that  we  can  do,  therefore,  is  to 
deduce  from  His  words  certain  general  considera- 
tions bearing  more  or  less  closely  on  the  end  that 
punishment  has  in  view,  (a)  On  the  one  hand,  the 
teaching  of  the  Gospels  confirms  the  verdict  of  our 
own  moral  sense,  that  so  long  as  there  is  any  hope 
of  a  sinner's  recovery,  the  reformatory  element 
must  at  least  be  prominent  in  the  transaction. 
Inasmuch  as  judgment  is  self-acting  ( Jn  3^*  12**),  it 
inevitably  accompanies  God's  gift  of  His  Son  (Jn 
3** ;  see  Westcott,  in  loc.) ;  yet  we  are  specifically 
taught  that  not  judgment  but  salvation  is  God  s 
deepest  thought  for  mankind  (Jn  3" ;  so  Mt  18**, 
Jn  6«»  8*1,  Lk  15,  cf.  also  Jn  52*).  It  is  in  keeping 
with  this  that  of  the  two  words  denoting  *  punish- 
ment,' K6\a(ris  and  rifuopla,  distinguished  in  classical 
Greek  as  resi)ectively  remedial  and  penal  in  their 
purpose  (so  Plato;  see  Trench,  Syn.  §  vii.),  it  is 
the  former  that  is  preserved  in  the  report  of 
Christ's  teaching  (Mt  25**).  That  the  classical 
shade  of  meaning  is  retained  in  the  NT  is  signified 
by  the  suggestive  use  of  /coXdfetr^at  in  2  P  2®,  where 
the  punishment  precedes  judgment,  and  therefore 
coula  scarcely  yet  l^e  retributive.  (/3)  On  the 
other  hand,  the  terms  in  which  Christ  refers  to 
punishment  {e.g.  Mt  18^,  Lk  20*'  etc. )  would  seem 
to  forbid  us  to  reduce  it  to  the  mere  equivalent  of 
discipline ;  and  He  Himself,  in  speaking  of  sin 
that  has  no  forgiveness  (Mk  3^  ||,  cf.  Mk  14** 
and  I  Jn  5*'),  distinctly  implies  a  punishment  that 
is  retributive  in  character.  The  proportion  in 
which  these  two  elements  in  the  Divine  punish- 
ment of  men  are  combined,  is  beyond  our  know- 
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ledge.  Human  analogies  can  merely  give  us  va^e 
hints,  every  analogy  being  to  some  degree  im- 
perfect, and  therefore  to  the  same  degree  mislead- 
ing. Instead  of  seeking  to  dogmatize  on  what 
does  not  at  present  fall  within  the  sphere  of  our 
understanding,  it  would  seem  wise  to  confine  our 
conclusions  to  two  broad  principles : 

(i.)  The  punishment  of  the  sinner  is  such  as  Love 
can  inflict.  If  God  is  Love  (1  Jn  4'*'  **),  there  can 
be  no  act  of  His  which  is  not  an  expression  of  His 
nature.  Sometimes  Love  reveals  itself  as  tender- 
ness. Sometimes  it  reveals  itself  as  wrath  (cf.  the 
striking  sequence  of  verses  in  Mt  10^  *  and  2P*-  ") ; 
for  if  sin  is  more  than  a  fiction,  the  measure 
of  God's  love  for  the  sinner  will  determine  the 
severity  of  His  anger  against  his  sin.  Indeed,  the 
surest  proof  of  the  punishment  of  sin  is  to  be  found 
in  thelave  of  God.  It  is  only  something  less  than 
love  that  would  palliate  evil  in  the  life  of  the 
loved  one.     If,  therefore,  punishment  is  an  ex- 

Sression  of  Love,  it  will  contain  the  elements  of 
iscipline  and  retribution  in  such  pro{)ortion  as 
Love  demands.  What  that  proportion  is  we  can- 
not say  :  we  must  be  content  to  leave  ourselves  in 
the  hands  of  Perfect  Love. 

(iL)  Hence,  too,  it  follows  that  the  duration  of 
punisliment  will  be  such  as  Love  requires.  It 
seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  as  soon  as  a 
sinner  becomes  forgivable,  the  retributive  aspect 
of  punishment  is  at  an  end,  and  discipline  alone 
remains ;  and  that  when  discipline  has  utterly 
failed  to  reclaim  a  man,  it  in  its  turn  must  give 
place  to  simple  retribution.  Of  the  precise  point 
at  wliich  either  crisis  is  reached  we  have  no  laiow- 
ledge.  In  one  place  our  Lord  appears  to  hint  that 
it  may  be  beyond  the  grave  (Mt  12"^),  but,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  He  gave  no  clear  guidance  in 
the  matter.  Again,  we  must  be  content  to  leave 
ourselves  in  the  hands  of  Perfect  Love.  (On  the 
nature  and  purpose  of  punishment,  see  Moberly*s 
valuable  chapter  in  At(mement  and  Personality, 
ch.  i.) 

2.  FonoB  of  haman  punishment.— (a)  Among 
punishments  mentioned  as  of  ceneral  imposition 
are  several  which  demand  no  detailed  treatment. 
Such  are  decapitation  (Mk  6^,  Mt  14*®),  drowning 
(Mk  9^,  Mt  18«),  incarceration  (Mk  6",  Mt  5»  i8», 
Lk  23^),  and  hanging  (Mt  27"),  inflicted,  according 
to  Jewish  custom,  only  for  idolatry  or  blasphemy, 
and  then  only  after  the  victim  liad  already  been 
put  to  death  in  some  other  way  (Edersheim,  LT 
li.  584).  With  these,  too,  may  l>e  classed  the  less 
familiar  penalties  of  precipitation  (attempted  in 
the  case  of  our  Lord,  Lk  4*)  and  of  mutilation 
{dix<^ofuTp,  Mt  24",  Lk  12*»).  Stoning  (Lk  20«,  Jn 
8»,  cf .  Mt  21**  II  and  Mt  23»  II)  was  imposed  for 
many  offences,  including  the  uncliastity  of  a 
betrothed^  maiden,  idolatry,  and  blasphemy.  On 
one  occasion  the  Jews  sought  to  inflict  it  on  our 
Lord  Himself  (Jn  10»*).  See  art.  Stoning.  For 
excomTnunication,  see  art.  s.v. 

(b)  The  two  prominent  forms  of  human  punish- 
ment inflicted  upon  Jesus  were  those  of  Bcourging 
and  crucifixion.  Scourging,  used  among  the  Jews 
as  a  penalty  for  debt  (Mt  18**)  or  for  offences 
of  a  religious  character  (Mt  10*^  23^),  was  also  the 
customary  precursor  to  Roman  crucifixion.  The 
Roman  scourge  was  of  leather  thongs,  weighted  with 
bone  or  some  form  of  metal.  The  victim's  sufler- 
ing  was  so  intense  that  it  frequently  led  to  death 
before  the  capital  sentence  proper  could  be  carried 
into  effect.  According  to  His  own  prophecy  (Mk 
10«,  Mt  20i»,  Lk  18»),  our  Lord  was  subjected  to 
this  cruel  instrument  of  torture  (Mk  16^*,  Mt  27*, 
Jn  19^).  It  was  inflicted  by  Pilate  in  the  hope 
that  it  would  satisfy  the  passion  of  the  Jews  and 
render  the  crucifixion  unnecessary^  (Lk  23^;  see 
Westcott  on  Jn  19^).    For  the  details  of  our  Lord's 


crucificion  (Mk  15**  ||,  cf.  Gal  3^^'^)  and  their  si^i- 
ficance  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  special  lirticle 
under  that  heading.  Christ  foretold  this  form  of 
deatii  for  other  witnesses  to  truth  (Mt  23^,  and 
probably  Jn  21^^)  as  well  as  for  Himself  (Mt  20^* 
26^  Lk  24^  Jn  l^  »).  H.  BissEKER. 

PURIFICATION  (1.  KaeapurfUs :  of  washings  be- 
fore and  after  meals,  Jn  2";  of  baptism,  a  symbol 
of  moral  cleansing,  3^ ;  of  the  Levitical  purifica- 
tion of  women  after  childbirth,  Lk  2P ;  of  cleansing 
of  lepers,  Mk  1**,  Lk  5".  2.  /SaTrwr/ioj  :  of  cleansing 
of  vessels,  Mk  7*). — From  the  time  of  the  Exile 
onwards,  the  interest  of  the  Jew  had  largely 
centred  around  ritual  observance,  conditioned,  to 
begin  with,  by  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the 
separateness  of  the  Remnant  that  remained.  These 
observances,  so  far  as  they  concerned  purification, 
had  two  main  sources  of  ori^.  Some  must  have 
dated  from  a  prehistoric  period  when  religion  had 
but  little  to  do  with  ethics,  and  concemeil  itself 
rather  with  maintaining  the  favour  of  a  deity, 
thought  of  as  arbitrary,  by  avoiding  practices  that 
might  trench  upon  his  noliness.  Other  observances, 
of  later  date,  may  have  had  their  origin  in  sanitary 
requirements.  The  result,  however,  as  is  well 
known,  was  that  Jewish  life  became  completely 
fettered  by  these  ordinances,  wTitten  and  oral. 
When  Christ  came  proclaiming  liberty  to  the 
captives.  He  could  not  avoid  running  counter  in 
many  respects  to  the  regulations  dealing  with 
purification.  See  art.  Purity.  The  various  cere- 
monies of  purification  referred  to  in  the  Gospels 
are  these  * 

1.  In  case  of  leprosy  (Mk  1**,  Lk  5^*,  Mt  8^  Lk 
1711-wj — The  uncleanness  of  the  leper  seems  to 
have  been  due  not  to  the  fear  of  contagion,  for 
contagious  diseases  were  not,  generally  speaking, 
regarded  as  unclean,  but  to  the  repulsive  appearance 
of  this  particular  disease.  Leprosy  (wh.  see)  was 
counted  to  be  a  special  scourge;  and  the  leper 
was,  like  the  madman,  supposed  to  be  smitten  of 
God.  This  distinctiveness  of  leprosy  in  the  view 
of  the  priest  is  shown  by  the  word  used  of  its 
removal.  Almost  invariably  its  cleansing  is  de- 
noted by  the  word  KaSapt^eiv,  The  excei)tion  to 
this  is  in  the  account  of  the  healing  of  the  Ten 
Lepers  (Lk  17^),  where  the  word  laffdai  is  used ;  but 
this  exception  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground 
that  the  narrative  is  dealing  with  Samaritans,  who 
were  regarded  as  being  an  alien  people.  The 
regulations  for  the  purification  of  leprosy  had  two 
parts  (Lv  H*"").  In  the  first  ceremony,  on  the 
conclusion  of  which  the  leper  was  admitted  to 
the  camp,  though  not  to  his  tent,  two  living  birds 
were  taken.  One  was  killed  over  an  earthenware 
vessel  filled  with  'living'  (spring)  water,  in  such 
manner  that  the  blood  dropped  into  the  vessel. 
The  other  bird,  along  with  cedar  wood,  scarlet, 
and  hyssop,  was  then  dipped  into  the  blood-stained 
water,  ana  the  leper  was  sprinkled  with  it  seven 
times. '  The  bird  was  then  released  *  into  the  o])en 
field,'  and  was  supposed  to  fly  away  with  the 
leprosy,  the  blood-orotherhood  oetween  the  leper 
and  tfie  bird  being  established  by  the  imnicn^ion 
of  the  bird  in  the  water. 

The  ceremony  is  akin  to  that  of  the  lajnn^  of  the  sins  of  the 
people  upon  Uie  head  of  the  scapegoat,  which  was  then  sent 
away  into  the  wilderness  (Lv  16^1).  By  a  similar  ceremony,  an 
Arab  widow  who  is  about  to  remarry  makes  a  bird  fly  away  with 
the  uncleanness  of  her  widowhood  (W.  R.  Smith,  BS^  422,  447). 

The  second  part  of  the  ceremony  took  plsu;e 
eight  days  after  the  first  part.  Prooably  the  ob- 
ject of  the  interval  was  to  ensure  an  additional 
period  of  quarantine  in  which  it  might  be  seen 
whether  the  cure  ha<l  been  eflective.  If  the  leper 
were  in  good  circumstances,  he  offered  two  ne- 
lambe  and  was  anointed  by  the  priest  with  blood 
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and  oil.  If  the  sufferer  were  poor,  he  could  offer, 
in  place  of  two  lambs,  one  lamb  and  two  turtle- 
doves, or  two  small  jjmeons.  Our  Lord  did  not 
interfere  in  any  way  witn  the  offerings  for  purifica- 
tion of  leprosy  (Mk  1^,  Lk  5^*,  Mt  8^. 

2.  In  connexion  with  food  (Mk  7^'",  Mt  15^-»>,  Jn 
2*  3**). — The  particular  ritual  connected  with  the 
ceremonial  washing  of  hands  affected  Jewish  life 
many  times  a  day.  Of  the  six  books  of  the 
Mishna,  the  longest  {Tohdrdth)  is  devoted  to  the 
question  of  purification,  and  thirty  chapters  of 
this  book  deal  with  the  cleansing  of  vessels.  Even 
if  the  hands  were  already  ceremonially  clean,  they 
had  to  be  washed  before  a  meal.  A  washing  of 
the  hands  between  the  courses,  as  also  a  washing 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  feast,  was  practised  fre- 
j[uently  ;  but  this  custom  may  have  nad  its  origin 
in  obvious  convenience,  and  not  in  any  striving 
after  ritual  cleanliness  (2  K  3^M-  In  the  ceremony 
itself,  the  hands  were  held  over  a  basin  while 
water  was  poured  over  them.  The  water  was 
allowed  to  run  down  to  the  wrist  (?  Mk  7*,  see 
Swete's  note).  Such  was  the  ritual  in  the  case  of 
an  ordinary  meal.  But  if  holy  or  sacrificial  food 
was  to  be  partaken  of,  the  hands  had  to  be  com- 
pletely immeraed  in  the  water.  If  the  hands  were 
ceremonially  unclean,  there  had  to  be  two  wash- 
ings. In  the  first,  the  fingers  were  elevated  and 
the  water  was  allowed  to  run  down  to  the  wrist. 
In  the  second,  the  finger  tips  were  depressed,  so 
that  the  water  might  run  from  ,the  wnst  down- 
ward, and  might  thus  carry  off  the  water  that  had, 
on  the  first  washing,  contracted  the  defilement  of 
the  hands.  The  water  to  be  used  in  ceremonial 
washing  was  kept  from  possible  defilement  by 
being  kept  in  large  jars  {ifSplat,  Jn  2").  The  vessel 
by  which  the  water  was  drawn  from  these  jars 
had  to  contain  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  log,  i.e. 
a  measure  equal  to  one  and  a  half  'eggsliells' 
(Edersheim,  Xr  ii.  9ff.). 

8.  Before  the  PaBBOver  (Jn  ll»  18»).— If  the 
Jews  were  so  particular  to  ensure  ceremonial 
purity  before  an  ordinary  meal,  they  insisted  on 
absolute  ritual  purity  berore  the  celebration  of  the 
Passover  (Lv  1^-  ^^).  The  reason  that  kept  Christ's 
accusers  from  following  Him  into  the  ludgment- 
hall  (Jn  18^)  may  have  been  simply  the  fear  of  the 
defilement  they  would  incur  by  entering  a  heathen 
house.  But  it  is  still  more  likely  that  they  re- 
mained outside  for  fear  that  the  judgmeut-hall 
might  contain  somewhere  within  its  walls  a  por- 
tion of  leaven.  The  exclusion  of  leaven  from  all 
sacrifices  offered  to  Jehovah  was  a  very  early 
custom  (Ex  23^  34®),  and  must  have  been  due  to 
the  desire  to  avoid  the  association  of  any  form  of 
corruption  with  the  Feast.  This  seems  all  the  more 
clear,  when  it  is  noticed  that  the  exclusion  of  leaven 
is  associated  with  the  command  that  no  fat  or  flesh 
shall  remain  over  till  the  morning.  The  eflieacy  of 
the  sacrifice  lay  in  the  living  flesh  and  blood  of  the 
victim ;  thus  everything  or  the  nature  of  putre- 
faction had  to  be  avoided.  For  this  reason,  milk, 
the  commonest  of  foods  in  the  East,  had  no  place 
in  Hebrew  sacrifice  (W.  R.  Smith,  RS^  220). 

4.  After  ohildbipth  (Lk  2^).— That  childbirth 
renders  a  woman  unclean  is  an  almost  universal 
belief  amon^  primitive  peoples.  Among  some 
Arab  tribes  it  was  customary  to  build  a  hut  out- 
side the  camp,  where  the  woman  had  to  stay  for  a 
tune  (Hastings*  DB  iv.  828»» ;  Wellhausen,  Reste\ 
170).  The  Priestly  Code  recognized  two  degrees 
of  uncleanness  (Lv  12).  After  the  birth  of  a  boy, 
the  mother  was  to  be  counted  unclean,  as  in  men- 
struation, for  a  week,  and  was  to  continue  '  in  the 
blood  of  her  purifying  *  for  33  days  longer,  during 
which  she  could  touch  no  hallowed  thing  nor  come 
into  the  sanctuary.  She  was  thus  unclean,  in 
greater  or  less  degree,  for  40  days.    But  if  the 


child  were  a  girl,  both  periods  of  uncleanness  were 
doubled.  At  the  expiry  of  the  40,  or  of  the  80, 
days,  the  mother  offered  a  lamb  of  the  first  year 
for  a  burnt-offering,  and  a  young  pigeon  or  a 
turtle-dove  for  a  sm-offering.  But  if  she  were 
poor  (as  was  Mary,  Lk  2^),  she  could  substitute 
for  the  lamb  a  young  pigeon  or  a  turtle-dove. 

8.  Graves  as  causes  of  defilement  are  referred  to 
in  Mt  23«  Lk  11**  (cf.  Tomb). 

R.  Bruce  Taylor. 

PURIM. — A  feast  of  the  Jews  occurring  on  the 
14th  and  I5th  of  the  month  Adar,  one  month  before 
the  Passover.  It  had  only  the  slightest  reli^ous 
character,  and  was  devoted  to  feasting  and  holiday. 

The  Book  of  Esther  purporta  to  give  the  origin  of  Purim  in 
the  feast  kept  by  the  Jews  when  the  afflictions  uiat  threatened 
them  through  Haman  were  turned  into  loy  and  blessing.  This 
explanation  is  now  generally  renrded  as  fanciful,  in  put 
because  of  the  ante(^ent  improbability  of  the  narrative  in 
Esther  and  the  lack  of  historicau  evidence  for  its  truthfulness, 
and  in  part  because  of  the  impossibility  of  verifying  in  Persian 
the  meaning  of  the  word  purim  (==*  lot'X  upon  which  the  con- 
nexion rests. 

Several  different  theories  have  been  held  of  its  origin.  (1)  The 
outgrowth  of  the  Micanor  festival  kept  on  the  IStE  of  Adar,  to 
celebrate  the  victory  over  that  genenil  in  b.c.  161.  (2)  Derived 
from  a  New  Year's  fesUval  of  Parthian  origin.  (3)  A  Persian 
spring  festival.  (4)  Connected  with  the  Persian  FUrdigdn, 
festival  of  the  dead.  (5)  The  Greek  PiUungia^  corresponding  to 
the  Roman  Vinalia.  (6)  Others  most  recently  (Zimmern, 
Jensen,  Meissner,  Wildeboer)  derive  it  from  a  Babylonian  New 
Year's  festival,  and  make  Mordecai  the  same  as  Slarduk,  and 
Esther = the  goddess  Ishtar. 

The  feast  is  not  mentioned  by  name  in  the  NT,  but 
is  by  some  supposed  to  be  the '  feast  of  the  Jews '  of 
Jn  5^.  If  so,  this  Grospel  mentions  three  Passovers 
during  the  ministry  of  Jesus  (2^'  6*  12^),  and  His 
ministry  thus  extends,  according  to  Jn.,  over  two 
and  a  half  years.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  alter- 
native view  is  held,  that  5^  is  a  Passover  feast, 
there  are  four  mentioned,  and  the  ministry,  accord- 
ing to  Jn.,  extends  over  three  and  a  half  years. 
Before  either  figure  can  be  assumed  as  giving  the 
correct  chronology  of  the  life  of  Christ,  the  accounts 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel  must  be  subjected  to  criticism 
in  connexion  with  those  of  the  Synoptics.  See  artt. 
DATE.S,  Feasts,  Ministry.  O.  H.  Gates. 

PURITY.— To  form  a  clear  conception  of  purity 
in  its  Christian  sense  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty, 
for  two  reasons.  Historically,  the  idea  has  under- 
gone great  changes,  and  the  terms  by  which  it  has 
Been  expreased  have  been  applied  to  very  different 
qualities,  which  to-day  we  should  classify  as 
physical,  ceremonial,  and  moral  i)urity, — qualities 
which  have  nothing  necessarily  in  common.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  idea  in  its  highest  signifi- 
cance be  considered,  it  is  sinmilarly  elusive,  and 
therefore  exact  treatment  is  nardly  practicable. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  meet  these  two  difficulties 
separately,  and  therefore  to  subdivide  the  subject. 

1.  In  the  Jewish  world,  wherein  Christianity 
arose,  purity  occupied  a  commanding  position. 
Since  tne  return  from  the  Exile,  and  especially 
since  the  reconstruction  under  Ezra  and  Nehemiali, 
there  had  been  a  strenuous  and  sustained  endea- 
vour to  secure  the  purity  of  both  the  national  and 
the  individual  life  by  means  of  the  jealous  exclu- 
sion of  all  that  coufd  cause  impurity.  The  Law 
laid  down  in  detail  the  requirements  of  '  clean '  and 
*  unclean,'  alike  in  matters  of  worship,  of  food  and 
conduct,  and  of  relations  with  the  heathen  world. 
Purity  of  descent  in  Israel  also  involveil  great 
insistence  on  genealogical  records.  And  all  these 
questions  had  received  further  elaboration  at  the 
hands  of  the  later  scribes.  In  this  way  the  idea 
of  purity  had  become  increasingly  artificial  and 
external ;  till  at  last  it  became  an  obsession  which 
went  far  to  destroy  the  spontaneity  of  life,  and  to 
obscure  the  positive  aspects  of  virtue  and  relijrion 
(cf.  Ac  16^»,  Col  2*-«).     It  follows  that  in  most  of 
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the  passagGB  in  the  Uoepela  in  which  purity  u  men- 
tioned, it  ia  tMa  cmreDt  cunception  uf  it  which  is 
TeferreU  to ;  a  conception  which  was  alnioet  entirely 
jiegative,  and  was  mainly  ceremonial,  thongh  not 
without  uonfuseil  intermixture  of  elements  wliii^li 
wure  ntrtctly  pliyHical,  and  othen  M'hicb  were  reully 
Hpiritna). 

There  «e  two  group*  of  woni«  by  vWcb  puritj-  is  eipresKd, 
alike  to  tb>  Greek  and  in  the  Qi^idti  NT,  Uiangh  Ibeee  O-t  not 
■nncer,  atrlotb  ocb  to  (Mb.  In  tba  On*k  Um  flr«  ICHiap 
IVnillU  of  ami^,  amtuf.^,  mOxfiritit  (frequenUy) :  mSlmf^. 
iiHulbaEK (twice  aiX);  bhIuhV.  ■•'Uf'^  tuatl^iualoacr: 
•■    -  ■     '      ■       In  l^  bifliih  (BV)  tlieie 

'        ~  V  ■tc-;  tutMlaoby 

I  nrmereo  oy  'pare,'  'purify,'  etc, 

, ,     jr  the  like.    The  l^lure  d  the  EV 

to  dlMlKalih  tbHe  Unne  ix,  tiowever,  of  no  gttai  Importuiaii, 
inumucG  me  the  are«k  word*  IfaenMelve*  ■ppm  to  be  uead  u 
completely  eqnivklent.  nde  appearv  well  in  Ae  ffi^  ^ymZ"  "^f" 
.  .  .  inliMiT^TM ;  in  tlM  Mir«llu  nw  of  •/  i^i^i  n>  iBlur^uu 
(Lk!n>iidu'4wu  nS  irririutiABtV*);  and  In  the  uh  of 
■.&UVUH  twice  (9  S>)  and  oliT":!'  ooce  ai»)  la  8U  John's 
Gotpel  U>  (land  iDdiflerenUy  for  the  (sutomary  purifying  ot  Ihe 
Jews.  It  li,  howerer,  worth  while  to  notice  thai,  with  the  «■ 
i-eptlon  of  Uie  Ust  mentioned  InHaoce,  the  eecond  frroup  ot 
vords  ia  never  met  with  In  the  Oo^cIl    (FW  uee  Dt  wm  In 

The  important  point  is  to  obBerro  bow  Christ 
altered  the  significance  of  laSapJt  and  ita  cognatex, 
correcting  and  deepening  the  idea  of  purity  which 
they  served  to  expresx.  Often  He  n«ed  these  temia 
in  the  senxes  which  tiiGj  currently  bore.  He  em- 
ployed them  in  tonaexior  with  uhyucal  disease  : 
'  The  iepera  are  cleon-seil '  (Mt  il',  ef.  Lk  IT",  Mk 
I");  and  of  the  vine  in  a  tignre  where  more  ia 
symlxilixed  by  the  want  of  phj^ioal  vitroiir(Jn  IS"). 
He  spoke  aJ»o  of  '  nn clean  spirits'  when  treating 
those  '  potwessed '  (Mt  12",  Mk  o').  Bat  His  char- 
acteristic babit  was  to  look  below  the  outward  and 
tisible  evidences  of  purity  and  imparity,  whether 
these  were  physical  or  ceremonial,  to  the  purity  or 
iuipnrity  of  the  heart.  The  leading  instance  is  Mk 
■;i4-5s  '[Nothing  from  without  the  man  going  into 
him  can  dehle  (S6i-aTai  toiwiaiu)  him.  .  .  .  These 
evil  things  proceed  from  witliin  and  delile  the 
man.'  Here  the  Evangelist  expressly  notes  tliat 
the  sayins  'makes  all  foods  clean.'  And  other 
passages  show  the  same  teaching  if  less  fully  ex- 

Eressed  :  e.g.  the  Pharisees  are  denounced  for  their 
ypocrisy  in  cleansing  the  outside  of  the  cap  and 
platter  while  inwardly  full  of  extortion  and  excess, 
whereas  practical  love  shown  in  alms  would  have 
ma<le  all  clean  to  them  (Mt  aS'^",  cf.  Lk  11«) ; 
and  they  are  alec  condotnneil  for  being  '  like  whited 
nepulcbres,  fall  of  dead  men's  bones  and  all  unclean- 
neaa,'  which  is  dehned  as  '  liypocrisy  and  iniquity ' 
(.Mt23''-").  So  He  gave  His  blessing  to  the 'pore 
in  heart'  (5"),  settinc  the  ideal  of  purity  wliich  He 
would  have  His  folTowers  share  with  Him.  And 
that  thifl  is  to  be  understood  in  no  negative 


}ht  OS  the  means  of  purity  in  His  followent : 
le  says,  '  Ye  are  clean  because  of  the  word 
that  1  have  spoken  nnto  you,'  with  which  should  be 
compared  St.  Peter's  words,  '  cleansing  their  hearts 
l.y  faith'  (Ac  liP):  while  in  Lk  ll*»|lit  is  ex- 
pressly taught  that  a  merely  negative  parity  of 
heart,  due  to  the  extrusion  or  exclusion  of  evil,  is 
hopelew,  and  '  the  last  state  of  that  man  becometh 
worse  than  the  first.' 

It  is  in  the  fullest  accordance  with  Chriiit'i 
iialiitual  Htand[>oint  and  with  His  teaching  else 
where  that  He  ailopled  baptism,  which  hod  long 
1>cen  a  symbolic  and  ceremonial  rite  of  pariHcation 
in  Judaism,  as  a  fundamental  ordinance  for  His 
followei^  ■  but  it  is  e<iiially  in  character  with  His 
mind  and  teachinc  tliat  in  the  place  of  its  old  nega- 
tive significance  He  gave  it  a  new  and  positive 
meaning,   by  making  it  baptism  into  the  Divine 
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Name  He  hod  revealed,  and  into  the  practical 
observance  of  His  commands,  and  the  enduring 
possession  of  His  Spirit  (Mt  28"-  *").  The  reference 
of  Christian  baptism  is  thus  far  less  to  (lie  past— 
which  it  was  in  Jewish  usage — than  to  the  future  ; 
to  the  life,  i.e.,  to  be  found  and  shared  in  the  'true 
Israel  of  God.' 
2.  But  when  the  lesson  has  been  learnt  that 
D  never  consist  in  externals  or  negations, 
be  a  jiositive  characteristic  of  the  heart  or 
inner  man,  there  Still  remains  the  harder  qaestion, 
Wherein  does  sach  parity  consist!  This  has  often 
been  discussed  by  moralists,  and  it  is  curions  how 
little  tliey  have  to  give  in  answer.  No  definition 
based  on  acts  can  be  framed,  for  the  same  act  ander 
different  conditions  may  be  pare  or  impure.  Nor  ie 
it  easy  to  find  one  by  the  analysis  oi  motives,  as 
the  treatment  of  the  matter  by  the  caanists  clearly 
shows ;  for  they  have  almost  always  ended  in  defin- 
ing impurity  only — a  thing  best  left  alone.  A  clue 
to  the  answer  may,  however,  be  found  in  Christ's 
teaching,  thongh  not  one  admitting  of  any  formal 
analysis  or  dehnition.  He  laid  it  down  empbati- 
callr  that  evil  things  proceeding  from  within  con 
defile  (Sit»aToi  «oi»fi«-ai).  Tlie  word  employed  ia  most 
instructive ;  and  the  more  so  when  one  recollects 
that  it  occora  again  in  this  sense  in  the  decisive 
lesson  taught  St.  Peter  as  to  the  nature  of  purity 
[a  i  P.4i  iKaSiptaiy  vi  ^Jj  .«ro«.  Ac  10"  11',  cf.  21"). 
To  make  common,  i.e.  to  vulgarize,  is  the  way  to 
make  impure :  profanity  ia  the  ruin  of  purity.  A 
well-fipriog  of  living  water,  fenced  about  by  rever- 
ence—that is  purity.  When  reverence  ia  broken 
throngh,  or  when  careless  frequency  leaves  tlie 
bulwark  open,  every  beast  may  enter  and  foul  the 
spring  afler  slaking  its  thimt ;  then  purity  ia  gone. 
Not  Biat  purity  is  the  flow  of  living  water,  but  it* 
characteristic  so  long  as  it  is  gaarded.  The  water- 
spring  may  be  a  fonnt  of  truth,  or  love,  or  life ;  it 
may  lie  an  aspiration,  a  resolve,  an  idea ;  it  may 
consist  in  an  opportunity  met  witli,  or  an  experi- 
ence felt ;  it  may  be  a  holy  memory,  or  an  act  of 
worship ;  sometime'*  it  will  be  the  new  perception 
of  some  beauty  natural  or  moral,  and  sometimes  on 
inborn  faculty  of  service  for  others.  Round  any  or 
all  of  these  CJod  sets  reverence  in  our  hearts  for  a 
fence,  and  bids  na  bare  our  heads  aa  we  draw  near 
to  what  for  us  is  holy  ground.  If  we  give  no  heed, 
bnt  vulgarize  by  common  use  that  opening  which 
was  afforded  ns  to  be  a  '  window  in  heaven,'  we 
may  do  this,  but  at  the  cost  of  purity.  God  endows 
all  with  faculties  ot  body,  of  intellect,  of  soul, 
which  He  means  to  be  exercised  and  kept  pure ; 
but  used  without  reverence,  and  viewed  without 
wonder,  they  misa  their  purpose.  It  was  the  sense 
of  what  true  purity  conaiats  in  that  led  an  old 
writer  to  say,  'Keep  thy  heart  above  all  that  thou 
guardest,  for  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  lite'  (I'r 
4"}, — a  saying  which  half-antici pates  the  Beatitude 

Eimising  the  vision  of  Clod  to  the  pure  in  heart 
verence  ia  the  root  from  which  purity  grows ; 
and  never  was  the  essential  nature  of  punty  set  ui 
more  vivid  contrast  with  that  blind  and  bratal 
profanity  which  is  ita  oppowte,  than  in  Clirist's 
striking  utterance,  '  Give  not  that  which  is  holy  to 
tlie  dogs,  nor  cost  your  pearls  before  the  swine, 
that  they  may  never  trample  them  between  their 
feat,  and,  turning,  rend  you'  (Mt  7'). 


mm.  ThruliM  9/  itanha^  ami).  ICB :  F.  W. 
Srrm.,  3rd  eer.  (ISTB)  IE;  A.  Mactaren.  Serm.  ■• 
If,  °nd  eer.  in:  B.  W.  Church,  ViUage  Stmt.,  tad 
y.  R.  imnaworth.  Unin.  and  Col*.  Stnn.  99:  H, 
a  O.  UoDle.  .V«d  unrf  Ftibust  (!B»S),  ST:  C.  O.  MonteBcre, 

TVUA  in  A<(i!rwn  (leoe),  Ta.  K.  V.  IJovs-Shith. 

POBPLB.— The  adj.  Top^tfjuot  had  originally  no 
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connexion  with  a  particular  colour  either  by  der- 
ivation or  b^  use  (see  Liddell  and  Scott's  Lex,  s.v. 
irop4>6pii>).  Similarly  in  the  Latin  poets  purpureus 
regularly  stands  for  nothing  more  than  *  bright.' 
In  GrecK,  after  the  discovery  of  the  purple  dye, 
the  notion  of  colour  became  inherent.  The  grada- 
tions of  colour  were  ^or^t^  (darker  shades — purple 
to  crimson),  Top4>vpeos  (brighter  red,  rosy),  KdKxiPOi 
(scarlet).  In  Mt  27^  II  Mk  15"; »  Jn  19«- »,  the 
last  two  words  are  used  indiscriminately  for  the 
same  colour  (see  art.  Scarlet).  Manufactured 
pur]9les  were  of  various  kinds,  all  extracted  from 
the  juice  of  sea  molluscs.  The  following  is  a  sum- 
mary of  their  varieties,  though  the  terms  employed 
to  describe  them  were  not  always  confined  to  their 
proper  use. 

(1)  Parple  proper ;  of  a  bright  red  hue ;  obtained  from  the 
purple-fliudi  (t«^^«,  jfnirjmra).  This  was  UMd  sonietiines  pure 
(called  blaUa)t  sometimes  diluted  (eonchyUum).  Of  the  pure 
there  were  two  sorts— (a)  Tyrian,  the  most  celebrated,  which 
was  '  twioe-d ved ' ;  (b)  amethystine,  of  a  P^Ier  tint.  One  pound 
of  wool  dyed  with  T^'rian  pur{de  cost  1000  denarii,  with  ame- 
thystine 100  (Plin.  HN  ix.  88,  63).  The  use  of  such  purples 
(espedally  the  former)  is  mentioned  frequently  in  satirists  and 
historians  as  a  feature  of  ancient  luxury  (cf.  Juv.  Sat.  viL  134  ff.; 
Mart.  viii.  10,  etc.) ;  hence  Christ's  expression  in  Lk  W^, 

(2)  Common  puiple ;  of  a  violet  hue  (ue.  ^7fii  rather  than 
w^puf) ;  obtamed  from  the  trumpet-iNiail  (s^^l,  fruonntim, 
tnurex).  This  was  much  less  esteemed.  Its  colour  apparently 
could  even  be  compared  to  the  dark  blue  of  an  Eastern  aky  (Joe. 
Ant.  m.  vii.  7) :  but  probably  there  were  different  tints. 

The  fiery-red  purple  (proper)  of  antiquity  had 
pi*actically  no  resemblance,  as  a  colour,  to  the 
modem  purple :  the  latter  could  never  be  described, 
even  approximately,  as  'scarlet'  (Mt27*).  Yet, 
independently  of  tne  hue,  the  name  carries  with  it 
in  both  cases  the  distinction  of  being  the  royal 
colour.  Under  the  Roman  Empire  restrictions 
were  imposed  from  time  to  time  as  to  its  general 
use;  and  the  purple  toga  was  the  garb  of  the 
Emperor  alone.  It  was  as  the  badge  of  kinship' 
that  the  purple  formed  part  of  the  soldiers'  mockery 
(Mk  1517^20  11). 

LrfERATURK.— Becker,  GiUlus,  Excursus  ii.  p.  446  ff . ;  Schmidt, 
Funchungen  axtf  dein  Gebiet  dea  AUerthums^  pp.  96-212.  An 
older  work  upon  the  subject  is  Amati,  de  MstUutione  Pur- 
pitranim.  F.  S.  RaNKEN. 

PURSE.  —  1.  paWdvTiov,  peculiar  to  St.  Luke, 
which  occurs  in  LXX  as  the  tr.  of  n"n^  (Job  14") 


and  0*9  (Pr  1").  *  The  purse  of  the  modem  Syrian 
peasant  is  a  little  bag,  sometimes  of  woven  silk 
thread,  but  usually  or  vellow  cotton.  The  open 
mouth  is  not  drawn  close  by  a  string,  but  is 
gathered  up  by  one  hand,  and  then  by  the  other 
the  neck  of  the  bag  is  carefully  whipped  round' 
(Hastings'  DB,  art.  *Bag');  it,  no  aoubt,  corre- 
sponds to  ^aWdmop,  The  *  Seventy '  were  directed 
not  to  cany  a  purse  (Lk  10*) ;  in  22**'*  Christ  asked 
the  Apostles,  *  When  I  sent  you  forth  without  purse, 
lackea  ye  anything  ? '  and  gave  the  new  direction, 
'He  that  hath  a  purse,  let  him  take  it.'  In  v.^ 
RV  gives  *  and  he  that  hath  none,'  i.e.  no  purse 
(so  Gov.,  Rhem.,  Gen.,  Meyer,  etc.  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  Tind.,  Cran.,  Beza,  Ewald,  Godet  prefer  to 
supply  fidxcupa  as  AV  (*he  that  hath  no  sA^ord'). 
The  passage,  says  Wendt,  is  to  be  explained  from 
foresight  of  an  impending  period  of  persecution 
for  the  disciples :  Jesus  sets  the  necessity  of  buy- 
ing a  sword  in  contrast  to  the  freedom  from  all 
want  hitherto  enjoyed  by  His  disciples  in  their 
work  as  His  messengers,  and  bases  His  exhorta- 
tion on  a  reference  to  the  doom  about  to  fall  on 
Himself  ;  a  period  would  begin  when  the  disciples 
would  no  k>nger  be  unharmed,  but  would  be  in  the 
midst  of  conflicts  and  persecutions  (see  Wendt, 
Teaching  of  Jesns,  ii.  p.  S5S).  In  Lk  12P  paWdyria 
is  used  m  a  fij^rative  sense,  '  make  for  yourselves 
purses  (AV  after  Tind.  *  bags')  which  wax  not  old, 
a  treasure  in  the  heavens  that  faileth  not'  (*con- 
tinens  pro  contonto,'  de  Wette). 

2.  t^^PTj  (Mt  10»=Mk  68  in  the  directions  to  the 
Twelve),  properly  the  girdle,  which  is  still  in  Syria 
made  *  double  tor  a  loot  and  a  half  from  the 
buckle,  thus  making  a  safe  and  well-guarded  purse ' 
(Hastings'  DB,  art.  *  Bag').     RVm  tr.  *  girdle.' 

'There  was  no  extraordinary'  self-denial  in  the  matter  or 
mode  of  their  mission.  We  may  expound  the  instructions  given 
to  ^ese  primitive  evangelists  somewhat  after  the  following 
manner — ''Provide  neither  grold  nor  silver  nor  brass  in  your 
purses.  You  are  going  to  your  brethren  in  the  neighbouring 
villages,  and  the  best  way  to  get  to  their  hearts  and  their  con- 
fidence is  to  Uirow  yourselves  upon  their  hospitality.  .  .  ."  At 
this  day  the  farmer  seta  out  on  excursions  quite  as  extensive 
without  a  para  in  his  purse'  (Thomson,  LB  p.  345 f.)- 

See  also  Bag. 

LrnsRATURB. — The  Lexicons  of  Liddell  and  Scott,  and  Grimm- 
Thaver,  «.r.  ^mkX»*rtcv ;  ExpT  iv.  [1893]  153  ff.  ;  Expositor,  i.  vi. 
[187V)312ff.  \V.  H.  DUNDAS. 
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QUJLRANTANIA.— See  Wilderness. 

QUATERNION  {Terpddiop).— The  word  occurs  only 
once  in  NT,  and  then  not  in  the  Gospels  (Ac  12^) ; 
but  we  know  that  four  soldiers  at  a  time  were 
ordinarily  told  off  for  work  in  the  Roman  army 
(Vegetius,  de  Be  Milit.  iii.  8),  and  that  there  were 
that  number  in  charge  of  our  Lord's  Crucifixion 
(Jn  1928-  24 ;  cf.  Evang.  Petr.  9 ;  see  art.  COAT). 

C.  L.  Feltoe. 

QUEEN  (/3eurfXi(r(ra). — A  title  occurring  only  once 
in  the  Gospels  (Mt  12«,  Lk  11«),  in  our  Lord's 
reference  to  the  queen  of  Sheba  as  *  the  queen  of 
the  south.'  The  visit  of  the  gueen  of  Siieba  to 
king  Solomon  is  related  in  1  IC  10^'^  and  in  2  Ch 
9^**,  and  the  chief  object  of  her  ioumey  was  to 
satisfy  herself  as  to  his  great  wisdom,  tne  report 
of  which  had  reached  her,  although  she  was  also 
attracted  by  the  accounts  which  had  been  brought 
to  her  of  his  riches  and  magnificence.  It  is  to  the 
fonuer  of  these  two  purposes  of  her  visit  that  our 


Lord  refers.  The  Pharisees  had  demanded  of  Him 
a  special  sign,  and  He  replied  that  no  such  sign 
should  be  given  theni,  but  that  they  should  have  a 
sign  in  Himself  and  in  His  burial  and  resurrection, 
as  the  Ninevites  had  had  in  Jonah.  But  the 
Ninevites,  He  added,  would  in  the  judgment 
condemn  the  men  of  that  generation ;  for  they 
had  repented  at  the  preaching  of  Jonah,  who  wjis 
a  si^  to  them,  while  the  men  of  that  generation, 
He  implied,  would  not  repent  at  the  preaching  of 
one  greater  than  Jonah.  Then,  referring  to  the 
celebrated  queen,  He  added :  '  The  queen  of  the 
south  shall  rise  up  in  the  judgment  with  this 
generation,  and  shall  condemn  it ;» for  she  came 
n*om  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  to  hear  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon,  and,  behold,  a  greater  than 
Solomon  is  here.' 

The  connexion  between  the  ease  of  the  Ninevites 
and  that  of  the  queen  of  Sheba  does  not  lie  on  the 
surface.  Some  have  supposed  that  our  Lord  refers 
to  a  woman  as  the  correlative  to    the    men   of 
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Nineveh  previously  spoken  of.  Others  think  that, 
having  spoken  of  the  Ninevites  to  whom  without 
any  seekinc  of  theirs  a  preaching  of  repentance  was 
brought,  He  refers,  to  complete  the  warning,  to 
one  who  was  herself  a  spontaneous  seeker  of 
wisdom.  Without  setting  aside  these  suggestions, 
it  is  more  to  the  point  to  observe  that  our  Lord 
brings  into  juxtaposition  the  two  characteristics — 
so  strongly  emphasized  In  the  case  of  Jew  and 
Gentile — of  the  desire  for  a  sign,  and  the  seeking 
after  wisdom ;  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  St. 
Paul  may  well  have  had  this  whole  incident  in 
mind  when  he  MTote  1  Co  1*^^  (see  esp.  v.^*).  We 
ma^  also  notice  how  our  Lord  in  effect  boldly 
claims  to  be  what  St.  Paul  says  that  He  is,  *  the 
wisdom  of  Crod.'  Solomon  was  '^^dser  than  all 
men'  (IK  4"),  and  later  Jewish  literature  de- 
lighted to  magnify  his  wisdom  (cf.  Wis  7"*"). 
For  our  Lord,  then,  to  claim  before  a  Jewish 
audience  to  be  'something  more'  than  Solomon, 
was  to  claim  to  be  Wisdom  itself.  We  may  also 
remark  how  here  again,  as  in  the  discourse  at 
Nazareth,  our  Lord  chooses  His  examples  from 
among  Gentiles  (cf.  also  Mt  8»-  ^  10**  ll''^**). 

Abyasinian  les^nd  has  many  strange  tales  of  the  queen  of 
Sheba,  declaring  that  she  came  from  Ethiopia,  that  her  name 
was  Maqueda,  and  that  she  had  a  son  by  Solomon.  (For  many 
curious  details,  see  Ludolf ,  Hist.  Aethiop,  iL  8 ;  Vitm  tanetorum 
i'ndigenarunit  ed.  K.  Ck>nti  Rossini ;  Legend  of  the  Queen  of 
SheSa,  ed.  E.  Littmann ;  also  Jos.  Ant.  vm.  vL  5%  All  this,  how- 
ever, probably  rests  on  a  confusion  between  Seba  (M^p)  and 
Sheba  (*t^f^  cf..PB  7210.  Our  Lord's  phrase,  *  the  queen  of  the 
south,'  f^ls  in  with  the  most  widely  accepted  opinion,  i.e.  that 
Sheba  was  in  South  Arabia;  her  land  was  aooordingly  more 
than  a  thousand  miles  from  Jerusalem,  a  fact  which  justifies 
our  Lord's  words,  i«  rSt  xtpatm  rnr  yrit  (cf.  Jer  630)l 

A 1  jjwp»p  Bonus 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS.— A  full  examina- 
tion of  the  questions  asked  and  the  answers  given 
by  Jesus  would  involve  a  general  consideration  of 
the  methods  He  employed  in  His  teaching,  and  in 
meeting  the  difficulties  of  His  hearers.  Every 
good  teacher  must  adopt  the  plan,  associated  for 
classical  students  >\'ith  the  name  of  Socrates,  of 
using  questions  to  make  his  hearers  define  their 
own  position  and  ideas,  and  to  hel^  them  to  see 
clearly  the  admitted  fundamental  principles  which 
underlie  the  discussion ;  and  he  will  further  find  in 
the  aue»tions  they  ask,  since  they  give  him  an 
insignt  into  the  way  in  which  their  minds  are  work- 
ing,  opportunities  for  emphasizing,  explaining, 
or  developing  hb  teaching  according  to  their  re- 
quirements. If  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to 
read  through  the  Gospels,  and  note  and  mark  in 
the  margin  all  the  questions  and  answers  of  Jesus, 
he  can  hardly  fail  to  learn  from  the  method  em- 
ployed by  the  world's  greatest  Teacher  much  that 
will  be  of  use  to  one  who  has  himself  to  teach 
others.  It  is  personal  work  at  the  records  them- 
selv^  that  has  a  real  value,  and  the  main  object 
of  this  article  is  to  suggest  lines  of  study,  since  an 
exhaustive  investigation  is  obviously  impossible 
withm  the  space  available. 

i.  Qaestiong  pot  by  JesuB.  — 1.  The  promin- 
ence of  interrogative  sentences  in  the  Gospels  is 
due  in  part  to  the  characteristic  avoidance  of 
indirect  constructions ;  but  no  doubt  both  in  this 
particular  and  in  the  number  of  questions  intro- 
duced they  reflect  the  vividness  of  the  Saviour's 
methods  of  teaching.  The  interrogative  form  was 
also  particularly  adapted  to  make  people  think 
for  themselves,  and  we  can  trace  all  through  our 
Lord's  utterances  the  desire  to  promote  thought. 
In  a  few  cases  the  questions  are  simply  requests 
for  information.  One  instance  is  of  special  interest. 
According  to  Mk  6^,  Jesus  asked  the  disciples, 
before  the  feeding  of  the  6000,  *  How  many  loaves 
have  ye?'  This  question  is  omitted  in  Mt.  {W^-) 
and  Lk.  (9^»).  Jn.  (6"-)  relates  that  Christ  asked  a 
similar  question  of  Philip  on  the  same  occasion. 


'Whence  are  we  to  bu^  loaves,  that  these  may 
eat  ? '  But  the  Evangelist  is  careful  to  show  that 
he  does  not  understand  this  to  be  simply  a  request 
for  information,  by  adding,  '  And  this  he  said  to 

Srove  him :  for  he  himseli  knew  what  he  would 
o.'  The  following  is  a  list  of  simple  requests  for 
information ;  it  will  be  noted  that  they  occur 
mostly  in  Mk.,  and  fall  in  with  the  simpler  con- 
ception of  the  Person  of  Christ  presented  in  that 
Gospel: 

Mk  69,  Lk  830  'What  is  thy  name?'  [wanting  in  Mt]. 
a3i)     See  above 
\\  8».  Mt  15M « How  many  loaves  have  ye  ? '  [wanting  in  Lk.]. 
„  gas  gK^ai  [peculiar  to  Mk.]. 

„  93S  *  What  were  ye  reasoning  in  the  way?'  [Mt  avoids  the 
question ;  it  is  wanting  in  Lk.]. 
Jn  1134  *  Where  have  ye  laid  him  ? ' 

„  1*  18*- '•  5*  probably  do  not  come  under  this  category ;  in 
each  of  these  instances  the  question  seems  to  be  intended  to 
suggest  some  thought  to  the  hearers.  Jn  201B,  like  Lk  24^7.  is, 
seems  to  be  due  to  the  character  of  a  stranger  assumed  for  the 
moment  by  Christ 

2.  Instances  of  purely  rhetorical  questions  occur 
with  normal  frequency  (e.g.  Mt  16',   where  the 

Sarallel  Mk  7*  has  an  assertion ;  Mk  4",  Lk  18^, 
n  6^).  Christ  habitually  used  such  questions  as 
a  form  of  mild  rebuke,  o/ten  implying  a  notion  of 
surprise  or  of  sorrow  [e.g.  Mk  4**=Mt  8"=Lk  8*, 
Jn  3i«). 

8.  The  use  of  a  rhetorical  question  to  introduce 
parables  or  parabolic  utterances  is  characteristic 
of  Luke,  but  is  found  also  in  Matthew  and  Mark. 
In  the  latter  Gospel  the  parable  of  the  Mustard- 
seed  (4*^)  is  introduced  oy  the  striking  double 
question,  'How  shall  we  liken  the  kingdom  of 
God?  or  in  what  parable  shall  we  set  it  forth?' 
which  Swete  {ad  loc.)  thus  paraphrases :  *  How  are 
we  to  depict  the  kingdom  of  God?  in  what  new 
li^ht  can  we  place  it?'  He  adds,  ' The  Lord,  as  a 
wise  teacher,  seems  to  take  His  audience  into  His 
counsels,  and  to  seek  their  help.'  Lk  13^^  retains 
the  double  question  in  an  obviously  less  original 
and  really  tautological  form,  in  which  the  hearers 
are  not  taken  into  the  Master's  counsels  ('  Unto 
what  is  the  kingdom  of  God  like  ?  and  whereunto 
shall  I  liken  it  ? '),  but  Mt  13«  drops  it.  Cf.  also 
Mk  2"=Mt  9>»=Lk  5«  Mk  8»'=Mt  16«=Lk  »», 
Mk  9*»=Mt  5"=Lk  14« ;  examples  peculiar  to 
Mk.  are  found  in  3^  and  4^^  This  use  occurs  also 
in  Mt.  in  passages  where  the  matter  is  common  to 
himself  and  Lk.  (Mt6"  =  Lk  12»,  Mt  llw=Lk  1^, 
Mt  18"= Lk  16*,  Mt  24«=Lk  12«),  but  there  do 
not  appear  to  be  any  instances  of  it  in  matter 
peculiar  to  Matthew.  Further  examples  in  Lk. 
are  6*  11*  (where  the  interrogative  form  in  which 
the  parable  of  the  Friend  at  Midnight  begins  is 
not  carried  to  a  grammatical  conclusion),  13^  ( =Mt 
13®  where  the  question  is  dropped)  14"*"  15*  W^, 
A  somewhat  similar  use  is  found  in  Jn  4**  and  11*, 
where  a  parabolic  meaning  is  apparently  given  to 
popular  proverbs. 

This  investigation  throws  an  interesting  side-light  on  the 
Synoptic  problem :  one  of  the  four  parables  reoordra  by  Mk.  is 
introduced  by  a  very  striking  interrogative  formula,  and  many 
parables  in  Uie  non-Markan  document  used  by  Mt.  and  Lk. 
seem  to  have  been  similarly  introduced ;  Mt,  however,  did  not 
care  for  this  use,  and  was  inclined  to  avoid  it. 

4.  Christ  often  asked  a  question  also  in  order  to 
make  men  draw  their  own  conclusions  from  His 
parables:  cf.  Mk  12»=Mt  21*>=Lk  20"  (where  He 
apparently  answered  the  question  Himself,  though 
Mt.  ascribes  the  answer  to  the  audience),  Mt  21", 
Lk  7«  10»  16". 

8.  Very  frequently  Christ,  by  means  of  a  ques- 
tion, led  His  hearers  to  admit  tne  truth  of  matters 
of  common  knowledge,  or  of  generally  accepted 
principles,  on  which  He  was  going  to  base  His 
teaching:  some  characteristic  examples  are  here 
classified: 

(a)  Matters  of  common  knowledge :  Mt  Kfi^-Uk,  I2fi (price  of 
spaiTOwsX  Mt  17*  (tribute  collected  of  strangers). 
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(b)  Appeals  to  oommon  sense :  Mt  &Mr.  =  Lk  6>V-,  Mt  T'^sLk 
04if-  (tne  mote  and  the  beam— almost  paraboIicX  Mt  T^TsLk 
llilff.,  Ht  718  (question-form  dropped  in  Lk  0^),  Hk  7^^ -lit 
1517,  Hk  12i6=lit  22»s=Lk  20a«  ("Whose  is  this  image  and 
superscription  ?•),  Lk  11«  2SV. 

(e)  Appeals  to  the  conscienoe  of  the  hearers :  Mt  2Si7fr.  Mk 
8<= Mt  1211  =  Lk  6»,  Lk  18i»  14a-  fi  (cf.  Mt  Wor.\ 

(d)  Appeals  to  OT  Scriptures :  Mk  2»i^»Mt  12V=Lk  e^f-.  Mk 
HIT  (question-form  dropped  in  Mt  SlU  and  Lk  19«X  Mk  12i<v.  ,= 
Mt  21«r=Lk  2017  Mk  l^^Mt  22*"^  (question-form  drop^jed  in 
Lk  20»7fcX  Mt  2116,  Jn  10»*. 

(e)  To  establish  principles  closely  connected  with  the  teaching 
of  Christ  in  the  immediate  context :  Jn  Sis  64«-  «7  s^s.  *», 

6.  Again,  Jesus  often  asked  questions  to  lead 
men  to  an  exact  understanding  of  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  a  question  addressed  to 
Himself,  or  with  a  request  asked  of  Him  :  Mk  10* 
(contrast  Mt  19^)  leads  to  a  clear  statement  of  the 
position  of  the  Mosaic  Law  in  regard  to  divorce, 
and  enables  Christ  to  contrast  wiui  it  the  higher 
law  of  God;  Mk  10»=Mt  20»  corrects  the  false 
notions  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee  in  rc^^d  to  the 
Messianic  Kingdom ;  cf.  also  Mk  lO^^Mt  19^7- ^^ 
18"  (*  Wliy  caflest  thou  me  good?*),  Mt  IP'^-sLk 
1*^',  Lk  IS***.  The  instances  of  this  sort  of  (ques- 
tion in  the  Fourth  Grospel  are  of  interest ;  sometimes 
the  question  seems  intended  to  make  people  think 
what  they  are  doing  (1»  10"  18»-''«^»*  20»);  at 
other  times,  to  maKe  them  consider  how  they 
really  stand  in  regard  to  Christ  (1»  3^  6«'-«'*> 
7"-*^.  Similarly  a  direct  question  often  made 
men  state  exactly  what  they  wanted  {e,g.  Mk 
105*=Mt  20«=Lk  18«,  Jn  5«). 

7.  Questions  were  also  employed  by  Christ  to 
draw  from  men  a  confession  of  faith ;  the  chief 
examole  is  Mk  8*=16"=Lk  9*,  where,  after  the 
disciples  had  stated  the  opinions  of  the  crowds 
concerning  Himself,  a  further  question  led  to  St. 
Peter's  great  confession  (cf.  also  Mt  9*,  Jn  6*^  9** 
11«). 

8.  Quite  alone  stands  the  awful  question  of 
human  despair  addressed  from  the  Cross  to  the 
Almighty  (Mk  15»*=Mt27*').  To  attempt  to  ex- 
amine the  import  of  that  auestion  would  be  to 
enter  on  a  dincussion  of  tne  relation  in  which 
f Jesus  stood  to  His  heavenly  Father.  See  art. 
Dereuction. 

9.  In  two  instances  Christ  asked  (]|^uestions  of  the 
learned  men  among  the  Jews  which  they  were 
unable  to  answer :  in  each  case  He  evidently  in- 
tended to  show  that  the  fundamental  principles 
on  which  their  boasted  knowledge  rested  were 
wrong.  When  they  demanded  by  what  authority 
He  acted.  He  askea  them  whether  the  baptism  of 
John  was  from  heaven  or  of  men  (Mk  ll*=Mt 
21*  =  Lk  20*).  Their  inability  to  answer  showed 
that  they  did  not  possess  tlie  spiritual  powers 
necessary  for  forming  a  judgment  on  claims  which 
rested  on  eternal  principles  of  right  and  wrong. 
The  question  (Mk  12»=Mt  22*»-  =  Lk  20^>)  con- 
eerning  the  Davidic  descent  of  the  Messiah  showed 
that  their  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  was  not 
consistent,  even  when  judged  according  to  their 
own  principles. 

ii.  AnBwePB  of  Jcbob  to  qucBtionB  put  to  Him. 
—1.  We  turn  now  to  the  answers  which  Jesus 
gave.  Very  striking  are  those  instances  where  the 
silence  of  Christ  was  more  eloquent  than  words 
could  have  been.  It  was  useless  to  attempt  any 
answer  to  the  charges  of  witnesses,  brought  against 
Him  before  judges  who  had  procured  their  false 
evidence  (Mk  14''^  =  Mt  26*''),  or  to  similar  charges 
before  Pilate  (Mk  15»  =  Mt  27^*)  and  Herod  (Lk 
23^) ;  it  was  useless  to  discuss  with  such  a  man  as 
Pilate  the  nature  of  truth  (Jn  18"®),  or  His  heavenly 
mission  (Jn  19®).  Only  when  such  questions  are 
asked  in  a  right  spirit  is  it  worth  answering  them. 
When  Pilate  a.sked  Him  (Mk  152=Mt27"  =  Lk23», 
cf.  Jn  18")  whether  He  was  *  the  King  of  the  Jews,* 
He  gave  an  ambiguous  answer — *  Thou  sayest  * :  it 


was  a  title  He  had  not  Himself  claimed,  and  which 
belonged  to  Him  only  in  a  sense  that  Pilate  could 
not  understand.  But  Christ  did  not  hesitate,  in 
spite  of  the  obvious  danger,  to  give  direct  answers 
to  questions  concerning  His  own  claims  (Mk  14'-= 
Mt  28",  cf.  Lk  227"),    g^  ^rt.  SILENCE. 

A  very  intereetine  problem  arisee,  however,  in  regard  to  this 
last  answer.  The  high  priest  asked  (Mk  148^  *Art  thou  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Blessed  ? '  (According  to  Mt  2063  he  said, 
*  I  adjure  thee  by  the  living  (9od,  that  thou  tell  us  whether 
thou  be  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  Qod ' :  Lk  22^0  has,  *  And  they  all 


Ti  ly^  ufju).  It  is  usual  to  interpret  the  answer  in  each  Gospel 
as  a  strong  afllrmation,  and,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  order 
of  Lk.  (who  continues  at  once,  *  And  they  said,  What  further 
need  have  we  of  witness?')  supports  this  interpretation,  it  may 
probably  be  accepted  as  the  right  one.  But  it  is  possible  that 
the  answer  to  the  high  priest  was  really  ambiguous,  as  the 
answer  to  Pilate  seems  to  have  been  (so  Westcott  on  Jn  18^, 
and  that  Mk.  and  Mt.  each  dropped  a  half  of  the  answer  which 
is  more  accurately  preser^'ed  in  Uc. 

2.  Often  He  answered  a  question  somewhat  in- 
directly, correcting  the  mental  attitude,  or  some 
misconception,  of  the  questioner.  Thus  in  answer 
to,  *  Who  is  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ?  * 
(Mt  18^),  He  shows  the  character  of  true  greatness 
in  the  judgment  of  God.  When  a  man  aske^  (Lk 
13*),  'Lord,  are  there  few  that  be  saved?*  Jesus 
puts  the  word  *  strive  *  {dyfavi^icee)  at  the  head  of 
His  answer,  and  thus  corrects  tlie  spirit  of  the 
questioner :  this  was  no  matter,  He  evidently 
tnought,  for  academic  discussion  such  as  the  Jewisii 
Rabms  delighted  in,  nor  was  it  a  question  of  privi- 
l^;e — it  was  a  practical  matter,  in  which  personal 
eimrt  was  of  vital  importance. 

The  following  passages  >\'ill  repay  careful  study, 
and  show  how  ready  the  Master  was  to  avail  Him- 
self of  any  opportunities  of  giving  teaching,  even 
if  they  were  due  to  the  hostile  questions  of  His 
foes,  and  also  how  He  always  drew  the  questioner 
away  from  details  and  misconceptions  to  principles 
of  vital  importance: — Mk  2'*"  and  parallels  (the 
parallel  between  physical  and  mental  healing — 
DOth  are  proper  functions  of  the  representative  Son 
of  Man),  Mk  2^^"^  and  parallels  (formal  fasting  has 
no  value),  Mk  7*'^-  =  Mt  15^*  (observ-ance  of  the 
traditions  of  the  elders),  Mk  10*'^*  and  parallels 
(*What  does  the  word  good  really  imply  ? ' — then 
the  young  questioner  is  made  to  feel*  that  his 
knowledge,  that  of  the  letter  of  the  Law,  is  not 
enough  to  lead  to  goodness,  and  a  counsel  of  i>er- 
fection  is  given),  Mk  12^^^-  and  parallels  (distinction 
between  carnal  and  spiritual  tilings),  Mk  IS'*^-  and 
parallels  (men  are  not  concerned  with  foreknowing 
the  dates  of  future  events,  but  with  recognizing 
their  import  as  they  come),  Mt  1 1^^-  =  Lk  V^-  (What 
are  the  true  signs  of  the  Messiah?),  Mt  16*^  (it 
matters  not  if  the  carnally-minded  are  offended, 
whatever  their  worldly  position),  Lk  Q-"^'*  (where 
the  TR  evidently  contains  a  correct  exegesis),  Lk 
][()4oir.  (there  is  something  better  than  anxious  out- 
ward service),  Lk  12**^'  (those  who  have  to  teach 
others  must  learn  all  they  ca,n).  It  is  evident  that 
in  most  cases  the  answer  was  given  in  sucli  a  way 
as  to  cause  thought,  without  wliich  its  reference 
to  the  question  is  by  no  means  obvious  ;  this  is 
notably  the  case  in  Lk  17*^ ;  the  epigrammatic 
answer  to  the  question  of  the  perplexed  diseij)los 
— *  Where,  Lord?' — finds  a  solution  only  when  we 
remember  that  the  Master's  thoughts  were  fixed 
on  eternal  principles,  not  on  the  examples  of  tlieni 
that  take  place  in  time. 

3.  Very  characteristic  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is 
the  way  m  which  Christ  is  represented  as  niakin«: 
questions  of  quite  ordinary  imix)rt,  or  those  caused 
by  utter  bewildennent,  the  occasion  of  spiritual 
teaching.  When  Nicodemus  asks  (3*)  how  a  man 
can  be  bom  a  second  time,  Christ  does  not  attempt 
to  explain  the  difficulty,  but  goe«  on  to  speak  of 
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beinfi^  bom  from  water  and  spirit.  Each  question 
of  the  puzzled  crowd  in  the  Capernaum  synagogue 
(ch.  6)  leads  on  to  deeper  teacning,  so  tnat  those 
disciples  who  could  neither  follow  it  nor  accept  it 
on  trust  left  Him.  When  the  Jews  ask  where 
Christ  got  His  education  (7"),  His  answer  points 
them  to  the  Divine  Author  of  His  teachinc.  The 
disciples  ask  (9^)  whether  blindness  from  oirth  is 
the  punishment  of  pre-natal  or  of  parental  sin; 
the  answer  sets  asiae  such  a  (question  as  trivial, 
and  embodies  the  only  explanation  of  human  suf- 
fering that  can  be  given — ^it  is  necessary  to  the 
working  out  of  God^  plan.  Judas  (not  Iscariot) 
asks  in  surprise  (14^),  '  Lord,  what  has  happened 
that  thou  art  about  to  manifest  thyself  to  us  and 
not  to  the  world?' — ^the  answer  shows  the  condi- 
tion of  communion  with  the  Father.  The  careful 
student  will  multiply  instances  for  himself. 

4.  Christ  made  people  answer  their  own  ques- 
tions by  Himself  putting  leading  questions.  The 
image  and  superscription  of  Cs^ar  on  the  tribute 
money  (Mk  12^*  and  parallels)  gave  a  practical 
answer  to  the  question  of  the  Pharisees  and 
Herodians,  and  to  the  lesson  thus  taught  He  Him- 
self added  a  spiritual  one.  Many  instances  in 
which  the  questioners  were  forced  to  think  out  the 
answers  for  themselves  will  be  found  referred  to 
under  i.  §§  8  and  6  above,  for  it  was  characteristic  of 
Christ's  methods  to  answer  a  question  by  a  question. 

8.  The  answers  given  by  Christ  to  questions 
which  were  asked  for  the  express  purpose  of 
placing  Him  in  a  difficult  position,  or  of  showing 
the  falsity  of  His  principles,  may  at  first  sight  seem 
to  require  separate  treatment ;  but  further  con- 
sideration will  show  that  He  avoided  the  pitfalls 
prepared  for  Him  bj^  using  the  same  dialectical 
methods  as  in  replying  to  the  inquiries  of  dis- 
ciples: either  He  made  the  hostile  questioners 
practically  answer  their  own  question,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  paying  of  tribute  to  Rome  (Mk  12^^  ||) ; 
or  else  He  took  occasion  to  state  a  great  general 
principle,  which  included  and  forced  into  its  right 
place  the  particular  detail  referred  to  in  the  ques- 
tion (Mk  2^^'^  II,  and  other  passages  referred  to 
under  §  2  above). 

LiTBRATURi.— Qore.  BL  108  ff.;  Denney,  Go8pel  Qtieatiom  and 
Antwers ;  Knight,  The  Master's  QussUom  to  His  Diseiples. 

P.  M.  Barnard. 

QUIRINIUS.— Lk  22  AV,  *  And  this  taxing  was 
first  made  when  Cyrenius  was  governor  of  Syria* 
is  better  rendered  in  RV,  *  This  was  the  first  en- 
rolment made  when  Quirinius  was  governor  of 
Syria.*  From  art.  Census  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
statement  probably  means  that  this  was  the  first 
occasion  of  an  enrolment  of  this  nature,  an  en- 
rolment of  population  by  households  as  distinct 
from  a  rating^nrolment  in  reference  to  property, 
and  that  it  took  place  during  the  governorship  of 
Quirinius  in  Syria.  Here,  however,  there  seems 
to  emerge  a  great  discrepancy  between  St.  Luke*s 
account  and  what  is  known  from  secular  history. 
It  is  certain  that  Publius  Sulpicius  Quirinius  was 
the  administrator  of  Syria  from  A.D.  6  to  9,  and 
that  in  that  period  he  took  the  rating-census  men- 
tioned in  Ac  5*^  (Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  xiii.  6,  xvill.  i.  1). 
But  the  birth  of  Jesus  took  place  before  the  death 
of  Herod  the  Great  (Mt  2),  and  that  was  in  B.c.  4. 
The  narratives  of  the  two  Evangelists  seem  to  be 
at  hopeless  variance  on  a  most  im})ortant  point. 
How  are  they  to  be  reconciled  ? 

One  way  of  cutting  the  knot  readily  occurs.  We 
might  suppose  that  the  clause  Lk  2^  was  not  in  the 
original  narrative,  but  was  a  marginal  date  inserted 
by  an  early  copyist,  who  made  a  mistake  as  to  the 
census  intendea;  but  the  MSS  afford  no  warrant 
for  this  suggestion.  Now,  assuming  the  text  to  be 
as  St.  Luke  wrote  it,  we  can  have  no  doubt  that 
he  did  so  quite  deliberately,  for  he  was  most  care- 


ful to  give  an  accurate  account  (see  Lk  1^*^),  and 
he  himself  had  chronicled  the  census  of  A.D.  6  to  9 
in  Ac  5".  This  would  lead  us  a  priori  to  reckon 
that  as  in  his  view  at  least  there  was  no  dis- 
crepancy, there  must  be  some  explanation  that 
does  not  lie  on  the  surface.  Dr.  Lardner*s  method 
of  solving  the  difficulty  is  to  interpret  the  verse 
thus :  '  This  was  the  first  census  of  Cyrenius,  who 
(afterwards)  was  governor  of  Syria,*  St.  Luke  taking 
pains  to  distinguish,  according  to  this  view,  be- 
tween the  two  enrolments,  and  giv'ing  the  informa- 
tion that  (Quirinius  was  the  man  who  at  a  later 
time  became  governor  of  Syria.  Thus  Herodian 
says  that  'to  Marcus  the  emperpr  were  bom 
several  daughters  and  two  sons ' ;  yet  we  know  that 
some  of  them  at  least  were  bom  before  he  became 
emperor.  Dr.  Lardner's  interpretation,  however, 
does  violence  to  the  construction  of  the  text,  and 
is  at  best  a  forced  expedient  to  avoid  a  difficulty. 
Fortunately,  later  scholarship  is  able  to  dispense 
with  it.  Zumpt  ( CommentcUio  de  Syria  Bomanarum 
provincia  ab  Cesare  Augusto  ad  Titum  VespoH- 
anum)  has  shown  that  (Quirinius  seems  to  have  oeen 
governor  of  Syria  on  two  occasions ;  and  this  clue 
has  been  followed  up  by  independent  studies  of 
Ramsay  ( Was  Christ  oom  at  Bethlehem  f).  A  frag- 
ment of  an  inscribed  stone  found  at  Tivoli  in  1764 
tells  of  the  doings  of  a  Roman  official  in  the  time 
of  Augustus.  The  name  has  perished,  but  from 
the  facts  recorded  antiquarians  of  note  agree  in 
believing  that  he  was  Quirinius.  Now  this  stone 
distinctly  mentions  that  he  was  twice  legatus  of 
Syria.  [The  actual  word  legatus  is  wanting  in  the 
fragment  preserved,  but  some  such  word  is  re- 
quired by  the  context].  Still  the  problem  is  not 
solved  b^  this  discovery,  though  secular  as  well  as 
sacred  history  must  share  the  difficulty:  for  it 
happens  that  we  know  who  were  governors  of  that 

Srovince  for  the  whole  period  prior  to  Herod*s 
eath  in  B.C.  4.  In  B.c.  9  Sen  tins  Satuminus  suc- 
ceeded Marcus  Titius,  and  Josephus  {Ant.  xvn. 
V.  2)  says :  *  Now  Quintilius  Varus  was  at  this  time 
at  Jerusalem,  being  sent  to  succeed  Satuminus  as 
president  of  Syria ' ;  and  this  statement  is  verified 
d;j^  coins  of  Antioch-in-Syria  bearing  his  name 
with  date.  As  we  know  that  Augustus  had  a 
rule  that  no  governor  of  a  province  should  hold 
that  office  for  less  than  three  or  more  than  five 
years,  the  whole  period  from  B.C.  12  to  4  is  covered, 
and  there  is  no  room  to  place  the  governorship  of 
Quirinius  at  the  time  required.  He  cannot  have  be^i 

fovemor  before  B.C.  12,  for  he  was  then  consul  at 
kome ;  and  even  if  it  were  of  any  service,  we  cannot 
place  him  later,  for  he  became  tutor  of  Caius  Caesar 
and  governor  of  Asia ;  so  that  there  is  a  difficulty 
in  fixing  his  earlier  period  of  holding  office  in  Syria, 
if,  indeed,  he  was  twice  governor.  Farrar  has  sug- 
gested that,  the  above-mentioned  rule  of  Augustus 
notwithstanding,  Varus  was  displaced  *  because  his 
close  friendship  with  Archelaus,  who  resembled 
him  in  character,  might  have  done  mischief  * ;  but 
of  this  there  is  no  evidence,  and  the  conjecture  is 
but  a  make-shift.  A  better  solution  of  the  problem 
is  to  reckon  that  the  governorship  of  which  St. 
Luke  speaks  may  have  been  of  a  different  char- 
acter from  that  neld  by  Satuminus  and  Varus. 
Quirinius  was  a  man  who  had  shown  himself  very 
capable  in  military  afiisiirs.  Now  at  this  period 
there  were  troubles  "with  various  tribes  in  Syria 
and  its  frontiers.  Tacitus  (Ann.  in.  48)  tells  us 
that  Quirinius  waged  successful  war  against  the 
Homonadenses  in  Cilicia  (which  belonged  to  Sjrria) 
at  a  time  prior  at  least  to  A.D.  2,  when  he  became 
rector  to  Caius  Ctesar.  There  is  therefore,  to  say 
the  least,  no  unlikelihood  that  while  Varus,  who 
had  no  military  renown,  was  left  as  the  ordinary 
governor  to  administer  the  internal  atTairsof  the 
province,  Quirinius  was  appointed  an  extraordinary 
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governor  in  charge  of  the  military  operations  in 
the  same  region,  with  the  title  '  of  legatus,  or 
more  specificculy  of  dux.  Inasmuch  as  the  Greek 
equivalent  in  the  case  of  either  civil  or  military 
governor  is  rrf^fiutv,  St.  Luke  would  be  justified  in 
saying,  as  he  does,  that  the  first  enrolment  was 
made  'when  Quirinius  was  acting  as  governor' 
{ifycfiove^oin-os  Kvpriytov),*  Those  nearer  wie  Evan- 
^elist\s  own  day,  for  whom  he  was  specially  writ- 
ing, and  who  were  better  acquainted  with  the 
secular  history  of  the  time  than  readers  nowadays, 
would  find  the  date  he  thus  gives  even  more  exact 
than  if  he  had  mentioned  either  Saturninus  or 
Varus;  for,  as  has  been  shown  in  art.  Census, 
the  enrolment  was  determined  during  the  rule  of 
the  former,  but,  so  far  as  Palestine  was  concerned, 
probably  carried  out  during  the  rule  of  the  latter. 
The  likelihood  of  there  Ming  two  simultaneous 
governors,  one  for  military  the  other  for  civil 
affairs,  in  the  same  provmce,  is  supported  by 
parallel  instances  adduced  by  Ramsay  {op.  cit. 

Another  theory  in  explanation  of  the  passage 
about  Quirinius  is  that  ne  was  neither  civil  nor 
military  governor,  but  merely  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  to  take  the  enrolment  through- 
out the  whole  Roman  world,  the  district  for  which 
he  was  responsible  being  Syria.  Palestine,  though 
not  at  this  period  actually  a  Roman  province,  was 
under  the  Roman  suzeramty ,  and  from  its  prox- 
imity it  would  be  included  under  Syria.  St.  Luke, 
having  no  lietter  word  for  the  enrolment  commis- 
sioner, might  use  iryefiutveOutv  [77.  riji  ffK4\f/€(as  *  taking 
lead  in  the  inquiry,*  Plat.  Prot,  351  E].  Tertullian 
{adv.  Marc,  iv.  19)  states  that  the  census  at  the 
time  of  Christ's  birth  was  taken  by  Saturninus, 
not  Quirinius,  and  thus  seems  to  correct  the  nar- 
rative ;  but  that  must  be  merely  because  he  know 
that  the  enrolment  had  been  decided  upon  during 
the  civil  governorship  of  Saturninus:  ne  cannot 
have  meant  that  it  was  actually  accomplished  then ; 
for  that  would  be  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
date  he  elsewhere  {adv,  Jud,  8)  gives  for  the 
nativity,  B.C.  3. 

Liter ATURB. — Lives  of  Christ ;  Commentaries  00  St.  Luke ; 
Bib.  Dictt.  of  Smith,  Kitto,  and  Hastings,  and  works  by  Zumpt 
and  Ramsay  mentioned  in  article.  Schiirer's  latest  expression 
of  opinion  (GJV'^  i.  608  flf.)  is  strongly  adverse  to  the  accuracy 
of  St.  Luke  as  well  as  to  Professor  Bamsay's  theory. 

Arthur  Pollok  Sym. 

QUOTATIONS.— 1.  Use  of  the  OT  in  the  Gob- 
pelB. — In  general  it  is  agreed  that  a  quotation  is 
the  intentionjil  reproduction  of  some  thought  or 
fact  already  expressed  in  language  by  the  use  of 
the  very  words  previously  employed.  This  is  an 
exact  quotation.  A  free  quotation  is  one  which 
fails  to  reproduce  the  self-same  words,  because, 
either  through  defect  of  memory  or  lack  of  care, 
the  person  making  it  employed  language  varying 
more  or  less  widely  from  tliat  of  his  source,  or  he 
may  have  intended  merely  to  give  the  substance  of 
the  original.  Ordinarily  an  unintentional  use  of 
the  same  thought  or  of  identical  words  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  quotation.  The  intention  is  essen- 
tial, to  constitute  a  quotation  either  exact  or  free. 
The  quotations  in  the  Gospels  may  l)e  classed  as 
follows : 

{a)  Quotations  which  conform  to  both  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Greek  of  the  OT :  (a)  by  Jesus,  Mt  15*» 
(Mk  V^)  \b*^  (Mk  V"^^)  19»  (Mk  10'- «)  l9"-i»»-i»»> 
21^3*  (Mk  11"»,  Lk  19«*)  22»  (Mk  123i),  Mk  12» 
(Lk  20*^«),  Jn  10«;  (/S)  by  others,  Mt  521- 27. ».  43 
2l»(Mk  11»,  Lk  19»  Jn  12'3),  Lk  10";  (7)  by  the 
Evangelist,  Jn  19^. 

(6)  Qiiotations  conforming  to  the  Hebrew  alone: 
by  Jesus,  Mt  9"  12^  27^«  (Mic  15"),  Lk  22^  23*«. 

*  Plut.  Camill.  23  uses  tiyifuum.  for  the  division  of  an  army 
under  an  officer. 


(c)  Quotations  conforming  to  the  Greek  alone : 
(a)  by  Jesus,  Mt  4f  (Lk  ^^)  W*- »»  19*  (Mk  W) 
21»«-  ^  (Mk  12»«' ",  Lk  20") ;  {B)  by  the  Evangelist, 
Jnl2». 

(d)  Free  quotations  varying  fro^n  both  Hebrew 
and  Greek:  (a)  by  Jesus,  Mt  4^  (Lk  4^)  4i»  (Lk  4«) 
418.16  1110  (Lk  7*^)  18>«  22«  (Mk  12-»,  Lk  20'')  22W 
(Mk  12»- »»)  22**  26»i  (Mk  14*7),  Mk  4"  lO**  (Lk  IS^*?), 
Jn  6»  13"  15» ;  (/3)  by  others,  Mt  2«  4«  (Lk  4>»- 1»), 
Mk  12»- ",  Lk  10»^,  Jn  2" ;  (7)  by  the  Evangelist, 
Mt  2"  21»  (Jn  12")  27»-  *^  Mk  1*,  Lk  2«-  ",  Jn  12*> 

(e)  Free  quotations  varying  less  from  the  Hebrew 
than  from  the  Greek:  by  the  Evangelist,  Mt  8" 

1218-21. 

(/)  Free  quotations  varying  less  from  the  Greek 
than  from  the  Hebrew:  by  Jesus,  Mt  15^"  (Mk 
76. 7)  §410  (Mk  131*),  Lk  4"-  ^»  8»». 

The  variations  in  exactness  of  quotation  and  in 
the  standard  to  which  they  conform  are  interest- 
ing. The  importance  of  the  variations  is  open  to 
Suestion.  Few  of  them  are  noticeable.  Yet  more, 
'  the  teaching  of  Jesus  had  been  confined  to  a  few 
days  or  weeks,  if  He  had  spoken  about  the  topics 
recorded  in  the  Gospels  but  once  or  twice,  and  if 
there  were  evidence  that  He  was  particular  about 
the  exact  phrasing  of  His  teachings,  the  question 
might  be  of  more  importance.  vVe  remember, 
however,  that  Jesus  lived  three  years  with  dis- 
ciples, teaching  them  and  speakmg  on  a  great 
variety  of  occasions ;  and  these  facts  were  incon- 
sistent with  a  stereotyped  mode  of  utterance. 
Moreover,  the  record  of  His  deeds  and  teachings 
is  brief  at  best.  The  Grospels  give  from  one-fifth 
to  one-third  of  their  scanty  space  to  a  period  of 
one  week,  and  but  slight,  though  vivid,  glimpses 
of  occasional  scenes  during  the  remaining  three 
years.  He  must  have  spoken  many  times  on  the 
same  subjects,  and  have  uttered  the  same  thoughts 
in  many  modes  of  expression.  One  who  insisted, 
as  He  did,  upon  the  supremacy  of  the  spirit  over 
the  form  would  scarcely  have  pemiittea  Himself 
to  be  bound  by  a  strict  conformity  to  the  letter, 
while  appealing  to  the  OT  for  the  authority  of  the 
truths  which  He  taught.  This  fact  makes  it  seem 
strange  that  the  collection  of  His  teachings  is  not 
much  larger  and  the  variety  of  His  expressions 
much  greater.  Under  the  influence  of  such  a 
Teacher  it  is  not  likely  that  the  disciples  were  over 
anxious  to  conform  with  exactness  to  the  text  of 
the  OT. 

The  passages  cited  give  evidence  of  intentional 
use  of  the  OT.  Usually  they  are  introduced  by 
some  formula  of  citation  such  as  *it  is  written,* 
*the  Scripture  saith,*  and  the  like.  There  are 
about  fifty  different  variants  in  the  mode  of  intro- 
ducing explicit  quotations  found  in  the  Gospels. 

Some  of  the  passages  given  above  have  no 
formula  of  introduction,  but  the  context  of  the 
passage  shows  conscious  and  intentional  use  of  OT 
material.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  the  Gospels 
vary  in  their  representation  of  the  same  passage 
or  fact.  E.g.  the  Evangelist  in  Jn  19^*-  ^  connects 
the  events  with  a  passage  in  the  OT  ;  the  parallel 
narratives  in  the  Synoptics  mention  these  facts 
without  connecting  them  in  any  way  with  the  OT, 
so  that  at  the  utmost,  so  far  as  these  Gospels  are 
concerned,  the  passage  is,  so  to  say,  an  accidental 
parallel  having  no  proper  classification  with  quota- 
tions. It  cannot  be  regarded  as  in  the  slightest 
degree  an  instance  of  use  of  the  OT  by  these 
Evangelists.  This  is  equally  true  of  all  events 
narrated  in  the  Gospels  which  are  not  explicitly 
connected  with  OT  passages,  no  matter  how  strik- 
ing the  coincidence  ;  e.g.  Is  50*  might  well  have 
been  referred  to  in  the  narratives  in  Mt  26"*^  27-"*^, 
Mk  14«  Lk  22«- «  Jn  IS^'-,  and  so  also  might  Ps 
22**  *•,  but  neither  of  these  notable  OT  passages 
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was  so  used.  A^ain,  while  Mt  13^^*  ^^  is  unques- 
tionably a  quotation,  the  same  thought  expressed 
in  the  parallel  passage,  Mk  4^',  has  no  formula  of 
q^uotation,  and  has  such  transpositions  and  omis- 
sions that  if  we  did  not  know  of  the  passages  in 
Isaiah  and  Mt.,  we  might  well  doubt  if  it  were  a 
real  quotation.  As  it  is,  we  think  it  was  inten- 
tionally derived  from  Isaiah.  Further,  Lk  8^®  is 
Saraillel  with  the  passages  just  cited  from  Mt.  and 
Ik.;  it  has  a  sentence  from  Is  &,  nothing  from 
v.",  and  is  much  more  brief  than  Mark.  If  the 
parallel  passages  in  Mt.  and  Mk.  were  unknown, 
even  though  we  were  fully  acquainted  with  Is 
6»-w  ^,e  should  think  that  the  use  of  the  OT 
thought  and  phraseology  was  due  to  familiarity 
with  the  language  rather  than  to  an  intention  to 
quote  from  it.  As  it  is,  we  have  little  doubt  that 
tne  writers  had  in  mind  to  report  the  same  utter- 
ances of  Jesus,  and  that  the  report  is  more  incom- 
plete in  one  case  than  in  the  other.  Yet  it  is 
quite  possible  that  different  discourses  of  Jesus 
are  reported.  These  instances,  the  words  recorded 
in  Jn  {P  as  uttered  by  Jesus,  and  those  of  the 
Evangelist  in  Jn  12^,  lead  us  to  think  the  passage 
in  Is  &•  *®  pointed  many  an  utterance  of  Jesus. 

How  many  more  passages  like  this  in  Lk  8^^  do 
the  Gospels  contain?  That  is  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture. It  is  desirable  to  add  to  the  lists  already 
given  several  other  lists  of  passages  which  go  to 
show  the  nature  of  the  connexion  between  the  OT 
and  the  NT. 

{g)  Intentional  and  free  use  of  OT  laws,  facts, 
or  statements  independently  of  the  original  form 
of  expression :  (o)  by  Jesus,  Alt  6"»»  (Lk  13«»)  8* 
(Mk  1^,  Lk  6")  IV^  n^""  (Mk  9i^^^)  12*-*  (Mk 
2»'  «  Lk  «»•  *)  126-  *»• «  (Mt  16*^  Lk  11»-  «»• »)  12« 
(Lk  11")  23»  (Lk  11«-")  24»'-»  (Lk  11^^),  Lk 
425-37  iTtw. »   Jn  5S9C.  46  gi7 .  («)  by  others,  Mt  22« 

(Mk  1219,  Lk  20»)  2^  »  (Lk  11*^- «),  Lk  l'^^  Jn 
510  ew.4».68  g5  1981  .  (.y)  by  the  Evangelist,  Lk  2«, 

Jn  4»  (?). 

(h)  Another  interesting  group  of  passages  con- 
sists of  those  which  have  a  formula  of  reference  to 
the  OT  as  their  source  or  authority,  but  whose 
content  cannot  he  referred  to  any  specific  OT  pass- 
age. These  are  all  from  tlie  words  of  Jesus :  Mt 
26«»  (Mk  14«)  26W-  '^  (Mk  14«),  Mk  g"**- ",  Lk 
11«  18«  21«'>  24**-  *»,  Jn  1«  17". 

{i)  Still  another  class  of  passages  consists  of 
intentional  allusions  to  something  %n  the  OT,  but 
they  make  no  formal  use  of  OT  material,  and  are 
not  quotations  in  any  strict  sense  of  the  term; 
The  aUusion  to  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and 
Cromorrah  is  an  illustration,  (a)  By  Jesus,  Mt  8^^ 
(Lk  13»)  10"- »  (Mk  13'2)  10»-»  (Lk  12«-«)  11» 
(Lk  10«)  2l"»>  (Mk  11^^,  Lk  19*»*»)  24«'b  (Lk  23") 
2480a.  c  (Mk  13»  Lk  21")  26«  (Mk  14«,  Mt  16*^  25»»), 
Lk  17",  Jn  1"  31^-  w  87-  »•  M  9»  ;  (/3)  by  others,  Mt 
8«,  Lk  9",  Jn  1«- »  6"  7*>  16". 

The  instances  thus  far  classified  come  almost 
entirely  under  the  head  of  the  use  of  the  OT  as 
an  authoritative  Scripture.  Another  influence  is 
quite  as  evident.  It  is  the  literary  influence. 
This  is  the  influence  of  any  work  of  literature  over 
the  modes  of  thought  and  habits  of  expression  of 
those  who  make  much  use  of  that  work  of  litera- 
ture. Men  may  be  unconscious  of  this  influence, 
or  they  may  consciously  use  the  forms  of  utterance 
which  they  have  learned  to  love.  It  is  doubtless 
more  a  matter  of  habit  working  within  the  region 
of  the  unconscious,  while  it  is  the  appeal  to 
authority  which  is  mierative  within  the  region  of 
the  conscious  use  of  the  OT.  Thase  two  causes 
produce  phenomena  which  are  not  altogether  easy 
to  classify  together. 

{j)  Such  a  passage  as  Lk  8**^  cited  above  compels 
the  recognition  of  passages  which  may  have  inten- 
tionally used  the  OT  tfumght  or  language,  yet  do 
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not  give  conclusive  evidence  that  they  were  so  used. 
Its  use  may  have  been  due  to  literary  and  uncon- 
scious influence.  In  any  case  there  is  such  co- 
incidence in  thought  and  phraseology  that  an 
intimate  connexion  is  shown  oetween  the  thought 
of  the  Gospels  and  that  of  the  OT.  For  example, 
when  we  read  in  He  12**  ical  yko  6  6c6s  •jjfiwv  wvp 
KaTavoXCo-Kov,  and  learn  that  tue  last  two  words 
are  found  together  in  the  LXX  only  in  Dt  4^  and 
9*,  we  think  it  likelv  that  the  writer  either  inten- 
tionally used  the  pnrase,  with  a  thought  of  the 
passages  in  Dt.,  or  that  he  was  so  familiar  with 
Dt.  tnat  unintentionally  and  unconsciously  he 
used  its  words  and  phrases.  Thus  also  may  we 
connect  ol  TcpOoGyres  of  Mt  6*  with  D^Vaic  or  rodt 
T€v$ovprat  of  Is  61*.  When  we  remember  the  fact 
that  the  mind  of  Jesus  was  saturated  with  the 
Book  of  Isaiah,  we  can  easily  be  convinced  that 
there  \b  a  literary  connexion  between  the  utter- 
ance of  Jesus  and  the  OT  passage. 

The  following  pusages  show  a  rimUar  connexion  :  M t  5S-  6- 
»«•  M  77-  8  (Lk  11»- 10)  yaS  (Lk  ISW)  loasb  118  (Lk  7«)  ll«(lJi  10«) 
12"  1816  1614  1627b  1917  (Lk  10»)  19»  (Mk  lOW,  Lk  ]8«,  Mk  14W) 
20»  (Mk  10«)  2111- 12  (Mk  11»,  Lk  1^,  Jn  2W)  28l«  (Lk  14" 
1814)  2337  (Lk  18")  23»  (Lk  13SS»)  242  (Mk  132,  Lk  21«)  24«l  (Mk 
1319)  2429  (Mk  182*.  25,  Lk  2128.  «•)  24»b  26»  26"  (Mk  147,  Jn  128) 
2748  (Mk  1684)  288,  Lk  IJB-  83. »  (jil  148.10  1613b  2380,  Jn  ll4.  M  821 
7M  930  128a  14I8.  81.  24. 

{k)  Prolonged  examination  brings  to  reco^ition 
a  class  of  passages  in  which,  unthout  marked  literary 
relation,  or  intentional  use  of  the  OT,  there  is  vet 
a  genetic  relation  between  the  OT  and  the  IsT. 
Jesus  had  the  Spirit  without  measure,  and  was  an 
authoritative  interpreter  of  the  OT.  He  had  so 
absorbed  the  OT  that  its  ideals  were  His  common- 
places of  thought,  and  the  scattered  suggestions  of 
truth  in  the  Of  were  apprehended  by  Uini  in  their 
full  or  explicit  meaning.  Imperfect  or  fragment- 
ary suggestions  became  positive  principles.  In 
dealing  with  divorce  He  went  to  the  fundamental 
conception  of  marriage  (Mt  13' = Mk  10^*  *).  In  deal- 
ing with  the  Sabbath,  He  said  that  the  Sabbath 
was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath 
(Mk  2*^).  This  is  a  universal  statement  which  is 
sugg:ested  in  Ex  23"  and  Dt  6".  Again  Jn  4"  *  For 
herein  is  the  saying  true.  One  soweth  and  another 
reapeth  *  may  be  a  current  proverb,  or  it  may  be 
derived  in  thought  from  Job  31*,  Mic  6'*.  Wliat- 
ever  be  true  about  that  passage,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  tlie  words  of  Jesus  given  in  Mt  5^ 
*  Love  your  enemies,  and  pray  for  them  that  per- 
secute you,'  is  the  explicit  statement  of  an  ideal 
of  conduct  that  finds  suggestion  in  Job  31^  and 
several  other  OT  passages. 
The  followinff  is  a  list  of  similar  passages :  Mt  53-  6  (Lk  e^») 

67. 9. 11  (Lk  628)  614. 18a  (Lk  1617)  S**-  36  IgS  (Mk  943)  542a  (Lk  630a) 
543. 44a  (Lk  627)  644b.  48  as.  8. 11. 14. 16. 19. 24.  2».  96  (Lk  12*4)  78*21  b  (Jn 
1317)  108  1624  (Lk  158  1910,   Mt  1812)  10l0b.19.S7.2S  (Jn  6*7  737b) 

19»b  (Mk  10*>,  Lk  1880)  1041  1229  (Mk  8*7,  Lk  llM.aa)  12** 
133».  40. 41.  43. 44. 46. 46  1513  16«  (Mk  8»7,  Lk  »»)  18"  (Lk  173)  2133 
(Mk  121,  Lk  20»)  2144  (Lk  2018)  24I6-I8  (Mk  1814-16,  Lk  21«i. «)  2485 
(Mk  1331,  Lk  2133  1617)  26».  36. 4a  45. 42. 46  26W  (Mk  14M,  Lk  2220) 
26»2c  27«  2818.  20,  Mk  22.  27  948,  Lk  628. 84.  35.  36  1247.  48  136.  7  I4IS 
I5I8. 19.  21  lelSe  106.  42  2124.25.  26  221*31  2S^4ak^  Jn  I6. 11. 18  537b  ^46 
216  36  (Ezk  3626-27  1119  ?)  422b.  87  617. 21. 22. 27.  29.  SBb.  44  737b.  38.  39a.  42 
811  92. 81.  41  103. 10-16  1834  15li  17  1423  15I.  14.  15  197  2031. 

These  lists  of  passages  under  (/ )  and  {k)  are  bv  nd 
means  exhaustive.  Dittmar  ( Vetus  Test,  in  Novo) 
gives  many  more  passages  than  have  been  enumer- 
ated, and  Hiihn  {Die  alttest.  Citate  und  Beminis- 
cemen  im  NT)  gives  a  far  greater  number.  It  is 
not  always  easy  to  discriminate  to  one's  own  satis- 
faction between  classes  (7)  and  (k).  We  must 
follow  the  more  pronounced  character  of  the  pass- 
age as  it  appears  to  us  at  the  moment  of  investi- 
gation. The  border-line  between  a  real  literary 
reminiscence  and  an  accidental  coincidence  is  also 
difficult  to  determine.  Not  only  would  it  be 
possible  to  increase  the  lists  (j)  and  (^*))  but  at  least 
two  other  classes  could  be  made  out.  One  such 
claAS  (/)  would  consist  of  expressions  which  belong 
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to  the  life  of  the  land,  or  the  common  utterances 
of  the  people  of  the  land,  such  as  Mt  9^  *  as  sheep 
not  having  a  shepherd.'  These  have  no  real  signin- 
cance,  literary  or  otherwise.  Again,  there  is 
another  class  of  expressions  {m)  in  which  imagery 
similar  to  that  of  the  OT  is  found.     *  Wise  as  ser- 

Eents'  (Mt  10^^)  is  possibly  a  comparison  suggested 
y  Gn  3^  or  it  may  have  been  current  rhetoric. 
Or,  again,  the  image  of  sifting  (Lk  22^^)  may  have 
been  a  current  phrase,  or  it  may  possibly  have  had 
a  suggestion  from  Am  9*. 

2.  use  of  other  writingB  in  the  Oospels.— Are 
other  writings  than  the  OT  used  in  the  Gospels  ? 
This  question  recognizes  the  possibility  (a)  of  ex- 
plicit citations  from  writings  outside  of  the  OT  as 
authoritative  documents,  or  (6)  of  a  general  use  of 
material  as  a  source  of  historical  example  or  ex- 
plicit allusion,  or  (c)  of  literary  relationship,  or  (d) 
of  other  writings  with  a  genetic  relation  to  the 
teachings  of  the  Grospels. 

(a)  The  passages  which  have  been  brought  into 
debate  are  Mt  27»,  Lk  7**  11«  Jn  4^  and  7^ 

Xt  27*.  Is  this  a  citation  from  some  lost  writing 
outside  the  OT  and  attributed  to  Jeremiah  ?  Ap- 
parently the  dictate  of  common  sense  is  that  the 
passage  is  really  from  Zee  1 1'^  ^,  and  that  there 
was  some  slip  in  the  memory  of  the  writer  of  the 
Grospel,  or  that  there  was  an  error  on  the  part  of 
the  earliest  transcribers. 

Lk  T'^*^.  Doubtless  here  Jesus  was  using  as  an 
illustration  facts  with  which  all  persons  who 
observed  children  at  play  were  familiar.  It  seems 
an  attempt  to  manufacture  a  difficulty.  This  pass- 
age should  be  dismissed  from  consideration. 

Lk  11*.  This  is  a  passa^  which  is  not  so  easily 
explained.  (1)  Is  *  The  Wisdom  of  God  *  the  name 
of  a  book  ?  No  such  book  is  known.  (2)  Is  '  The 
Wisdom  of  God'  a  speaker  in  a  book,  after  the 
mcuiner  of  *  Wisdom  *  m  Pr  8  ?  Every  trace  of  such 
a  book  now  seems  lost.  (3)  Is  Jesus  quotine  Him- 
self? See  Mt  23^^,  where  Jesus  says,  'Behold  I 
send  unto  you  prophets,  and  wise  men,  and  scribe,' 
just  as  in  this  passage  Wisdom  says,  *  I  will  send 
unto  them  prophets  and  apostles.'  The  words  in 
Mt.  are  dated  in  the  secona  day  of  Passion  Week, 
while  the  passage  in  Lk.  belongs  to  a  time  several 
weeks  or  months  earlier.  If  Jesus  in  Lk.  is  quoting 
Himself,  it  is  from  an  utterance  of  an  earlier  date, 
not  elsewhere  transmitted  to  us.  Resch  (Agrapha^, 
p.  184)  would  show  that  *The  Wisdom  of  God' 
was  one  of  the  self-designations  of  Jesus  like  *  The 
Son  of  Man.'  To  these  statements  it  must  be  said 
that  while  they  are  possible,  Jesus  is  nowliere  else 
designated  in  this  manner,  nor  is  He  elsewhere 
represented  as  quoting  Himself  in  this  manner. 
(4)  It  is  claimed  that  the  passage  is  founded  upon 
Pr  1»-'^,  and  this  is  supported  by  the  fact  that 
in  the  earlv  Christian  Church  the  Book  of  Proverbs 
was  callecf  a  Sophia.  The  passage  hardly  seems 
adequate  for  the  words  of  .lesus.  (5)  This  passage 
is  claimed  as  an  amplilication  of  2  Ch  24*"**.  This 
is  in  reality  the  same  as  (7)  below.  (6)  Used  of 
Divine  Providence,  as  manifested  in  history  (cf. 
Pr  8^'^'),  sending  prophets  and  apostles,  equivalent 
to  saying  *  God  m  His  wisdom  said.'  This  is  sup- 
ported by  the  passage  Lk  7^  '  and  wisdom  is  justi- 
fied of  all  her  children.'  This  is  quite  tenable. 
(7)  The  personal  wisdom  of  God  in  Christ.  In  sup- 
port of  this  are  the  facts  that  Jesus  says  the  same 
thing  in  Mt  23"  in  His  own  Person,  that  He  is  else- 
where said  to  send  prophets  and  apostles  (Lk  10^, 
Eph  4"),  and  that  this  is  a  Logos  conception  of 
Jesus.  Even  so,  a  reason  for  the  expression  is  not 
obvious,  nor  is  it  at  all  evident  why  Jesus  should 
have  used  this  unusual  phra*»e.  There  are  diffi- 
culties in  rejijard  to  any  explanation  of  this  passage. 
The  greatest  of  all  is  m  the  Mieory  of  an  extra-OT 
source.     The  passage  is  perfectly  intelligible  with- 


out such  a  theory,  whatever  be  said  as  to  the  reason 
of  the  expression. 

Jn  1^.  '  For  herein  is  the  saying  true,  One 
soweth,  and  another  reapeth.'    Is  this  an  explicit 

Quotation  from  some  writing  ?  The  word  *  saying  * 
oes  not  point  back  to  a  writing.  It  might  readily 
be  something  of  a  proverbial  character,  which  had 
its  origin  in  the  mode  of  thought  and  utterance 
which  is  found  in  Lv  26»«,  Dt  28»-*>  6",  Job  318, 
Mic  6^^  thus  having  a  literary  connexion  of  some 
sort  with  the  OT. 

Jn  7".  If  this  is  a  quotation  from  a  writing  out- 
side the  OT,  a  wholly  unknown  writing  has  to  be 
assumed.  Nowhere  else  in  the  NT  is  a  writing 
outside  the  OT  called  ypa<f>^,  *  Scripture.'  It  is  a 
tenable  and  adequate  explanation  to  treat  it  as  *  a 
free  quotation  harmonizing  in  thought  with  parts 
of  various  passages,  especially  Is  44'  55^  58*^' 
(Meyer).  S^,  on  cui  attempt  to  trace  the  saying 
to  a  Buddhist  source,  EaspT  xviii.  [1906]  p.  100. 

The  examination  of  these  passages  falls  to  show 
the  slightest  probability  that  Jesus,  a  speaker  in 
the  Grospels,  or  any  writer  of  the  Gospeb,  explicitly 
cited  any  writing  outside  the  OT  as  authoritative 
Scripture. 

(6)  Examination  of  the  facts  gives  no  greater 
probability  that  historical  illustrations  from  writ- 
ings other  than  the  OT  occur  in  the  Gospels,  or 
intentional  allusions  to  such  writings,  in  any 
such  manner  as  the  illustrations  taken  from  the 
OT,  or  as  the  allusions  to  the  OT  found  in  the 
Grospels. 

(c)  It  is  difficult  not  to  believe  that  literary  con- 
nexion is  quite  marked.  Note,  especially,  the 
following  passages :  Mt  5«- »  (Sir  23»)  6«»  (Sir  4*- ») 
5«t»  (Sir  2&^)  5«  (Wis  W^)  6^3.  u  (gir  28«)  7"  (To 
416)  iisBf.  (Sir  512»-)  1921  (Sir  29")  23»  (To  14*), 
Lk  6»  (Sir  W^)  10»  18"  (Enoch  40»,  Sibyl,  proasm. 
85=frag.  ii.  47)  16^  (Enoch  108")  18'  (Enoch  47^-*) 
18»-»  (Sir  32"- «)  20»«'  "  (Enoch  89»i),  Jn  6«»  (Sir  15» 
24»)  8**  (Wis  2»<,  Enoch  69»). 

(d)  Is  the  relation  between  these  writings  more 
important  than  a  merely  literary  relation  ?  If  it 
is,  how  important  is  it?  What  does  it  signify? 
In  the  references  above,  the  extra-OT  books  are  all 
prior  to  the  birth  of  Jesus.  They  reveal  something 
of  the  thought  of  the  Jews  before  His  time,  and 
doubtless  of  His  own  generation.  The  very  tone 
of  the  words  of  Jesus  to  Martha  (Jn  n»-25-«) 
shows  that  He  assumed  the  truth  of  beliefs  which 
had  no  prominence  in  the  thought  and  life  revealed 
in  the  OT.  The  non -canonical  literature  gives 
abundant  evidence  that  the  belief  in  the  resurrec- 
tion had  become  an  important  factor  in  the  beliefs 
of  the  Jews.  Such  a  passage  as  Mt  25*^"**  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  suggested  by  the  OT  writings. 
Compare  it  with  Enoch  90""",  and  striking  simi- 
larities are  found.  Mt  25****  *  Depart  from  me,  ve 
cursed,  into  the  eternal  fire  whicfi  is  prepared  for 
the  devil  and  his  angels,'  and  similar  passages,  as 
also  13**-  *,  may  be  compared  with  Enocn  103'*  '  and 
108'*  *.  In  Lk  16*  the  picture  of  separation  be- 
tween the  righteous  and  sinners  in  Sheol  may 
suggest  Enoch  22*"'',  where  the  righteous  and 
sinners,  in  separate  divisions,  await  the  Great 
Judgment. 

Although  there  is  often  a  striking  likeness  in 
outstanding  features,  there  is  also  a  lack  of  har- 
mony in  details  with  the  spirit  of  Jesus,  which 
shows  why  He  could  not  use  these  writings  as  an 
authority.  For  the  possible  connexion  laetween 
the  Book  of  Enoch  and  Christian  thought,  see  The 
Book  of  Enoch,  tr.  and  ed.  by  R.  H.  Charles,  pp. 
48-53,  where  he  enumerates  *  doctrines  in  Enoch 
which  had  an  undoubted  share  in  moulding  the 
corresponding  NT  doctrines,  or  at  all  events  are 
necessary  to  the  comprehension  of  the  latter.* 
Without  doubt  the  points  of  contact  between  the 
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Book  of  Enoch  and  Christian  beliefs  of  the  earlier 
Christian  generations  were  more  numerous  and  in- 
timate than  between  the  Book  of  Enoch  and  the 
-(Tospels.  Also  such  literature  as  the  extra-canonical 
Jewish  writings  had  great  influence  in  the  early 
development  of  Christian  doctrine.  Their  im- 
portance, so  far  as  the  Gospels  are  conceiiied,  is 
•chiefly  that  of  exi)laining  the  surroundings  of 
Jesus  and  the  spiritual  and  mental  conditions 
amidst  which  He  worked.  Instances  such  as  have 
been  given  could  be  multiplied,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  they  could  change  the  conclusions  already  given. 
The  centuries  between  the  prophets  of  ancient 
Israel  and  Jesus  had  witnessed  a  development  of 
thought,  especially  on  eschatolopcal  subjects. 
'Jesus  was  a  true  OT  saint'  (Davidson,  Theologu 
of  the  OTy  p.  620),  and  joined  the  work  which 
He  did  as  closely  as  possible  to  that  of  the  OT 
prophets,  using  their  authority  for  His  teachings. 
Jesus  was  also  a  Prophet  greater  than  any  that  had 
gone  before  Him,  and  He  appropriated  such  cur- 
rent beliefs  as  were  in  harmony  with  His  mission, 
without  thereby  authenticating  other  associated 
beliefs,  but  rather  discrediting  them  by  the  general 
>spirit  of  His  teachings. 

See  also  artt.  on  Old  Testament. 


LiTRBATURB.— Allen,  *  OT  Quotations  in  Matthew  and  Hark,' 
BxpTxu.  [1900-1901]  pp.  187  ff.,  281  ff.  [a  careful  examination  of 
the  relation  of  the  quotations  in  these  books  to  the  OT  passaffes] ; 
E.  Boehl,  Die  Altiett.  CitaU  im  I/T  [the  treatise  and  discussion 
superseded  bv  that  of  Toy] ;  August  Clemen,  Der  Gebraueh  dea 
AT  in  den  NT  Sehr^Un,  Gutersloh,  1895  [a  discussion  of  the 
meaning  of  the  citations  in  the  NT  context  and  in  their  original 
context];  Wilhelm  Dittmar,  Vetua  Test,  in  Novo^  Qottingen, 
1903  [gives  not  only  the  quotations,  but  about  five  times  as  many 
parallels  in  thought  or  words  in  addition  to  the  quotations. 
Almost  invariably  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  of  the  OT  are  given, 
and  the  Greek  of  the  NT  and  of  the  Apocryphal  books  where  they 
are  cited.  It  is  a  valuable  work] :  Eugen  Uuhn,  Die  AT  CiUUe 
und  Reminiseenzen  im  NT,  Tubingen,  1900  [a  list  of  passages 
much  more  full  than  that  of  Dittmar,  almost  twice  as  numerous. 
Few  citations  are  given.  The  passages  are  classified  as  Messi* 
anic  and  non-Messianic  Both  classes  are  divided  into  citations 
with  formube  of  citation,  citations  without  formuliB,  and  reminis- 
cences. The  material  is  valuable,  but  needs  siftinr  and  furUier 
classification] ;  Johnson,  Quotatunu  qf  the  NT  jrom  the  Old. 
Philadelphia,  1896  [discusses  the  literary  principles  exemplified 
in  the  NT  quotations  and  defends  them] ;  Tholuck,  A  T  im  NT^. 
Gotha,  1868  [tr.  in  BUdiotheea  Sacra,  vol.  xi.  p.  668  ff.] ;  Crawford 
H.  Toy,  Quotations  in  the  New  Testament,  New  York,  1884 
[holds  that  the  quotations  were  made  from  the  Greek  or  from 
an  oral  Aramaic  version,  the  existence  of  which  is  assumed.  It 
contains  an  admirable  bibliography];  D.  M.  Turpie,  The  Old 
Test,  in  the  New,  London,  1868  [quotations  classified  according 
to  their  agreement  with  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  of  the  OT,  and 
discussed  accordinglv],  and  The  NT  View  qf  the  OT,  London,  1872 
[quotations  classified  and  discussed  according  to  their  introduc- 
tory formula];  Woods,  art  *  Quotation*'  in  Hastings'  DB  iv. 

^^^'  F.  B.  Denio. 


R 


RJLBBI  (from  Heb.  31,  which  means  as  adj. 
''great*  or  *much,*  as  subst.  'chief  or  'master.' 
The  final  syllable  is  the  pronominal  suffix,  signify- 
ing *  my,'  the  force  of  which,  however,  is  not  ex- 
pressed in  the  use  of  the  word). — A  title  of  honour 
and  respect  addressed  to  religious  teachers ;  and 
in  this  sense  frequently  applied  in  the  Gospels  to 
Jesus,  and  also  once  (Jn  3'^)  to  John  the  Baptist. 
It  appears  to  have  come  into  use  in  the  time  of 
Hillel,  who  was  bom  c.  B.C.  112.  That  St.  John 
regarded  it  as  a  comparatively  modem  word,  and 
not  universally  kno\%ni  in  his  time,  seems  evident 
from  the  fact  that  he  deemed  it  n^essary  to  ex- 
plain its  meaning  (see  Jn  1*^,  where  it  is  expressly 
stated  to  be  equivalent  to  SiSdaKoKos,  rendered 
'master'  in  AV,  and  'teacher'  in  RVm).  ^/S/St 
{/tappet,  WH)  is  frequently  tr.  'master'  in  AV, 
but  RV  transliterates  'rabbi'  throughout.  See 
Master.  Dugald  Clark. 

RABBONI  (from  Heb.  pi  or  j'lai)  is  another  form 
of  '  Rabbi,'  but  was  considered  a  higher  and  more 
honourable  title.  Hence  possibly  its  preference  by 
the  blind  man  (Mk  10^^)  in  his  natural  anxiety  to 
address  Jesus  with  the  title  of  greatest  courtesy 
and  resjiect  that  he  knew.  The  word  occurs  only 
twice  in  the  Gospels,  viz.  Mk  10**  (RV  following 
the  reading  of  most  authorities),  and  Jn  20^ 
(^a/SjSowl,  TR ;  /taBpowel,  WH).  In  the  latter  pass- 
age it  is  explainea  as  a  synonym  for  SiddaKoKos. 

DuoALD  Clark. 

RACA. — The  word  occurs  only  in  Mt  5",  and 
offers  one  of  the  little  riddles  of  the  Gospels  which 
have  not  found  as  yet  a  sufficient  explanation.  It 
had  been  spelt  'Racha'  in  the  AV  of  1611 ;  so  in 
Tindale  ana  other  earlier  versions.  It  was  replaced 
by  '  Raca '  in  1638,  and  explained  '  that  is.  Vain 
fellow,  2  S  6**,'  by  one  of  the  marginal  notes  added 
to  the  AV  at  various  times,  chiefly  in  1762  (see 
the  Introduction  to  Scrivener's  Paragraph  Bible, 
p.  xxx).  The  RV  confines  itself  to  the  mar^nal 
note,  *an  expression  of  contempt.*  The  spelling 
<»f  the  GreeK  MSS  is  ^axa  in  K*D,  adopted  by 


Tischendorf ;  (taxa  in  K^BE,  etc.,  with  -a  in  B,  -d  in 
other  MSS,  as  13.  124.  556  (see  Scrivener,  Adver- 
saria) ;  paxKa,  jtaxKoif,  jtaKav  in  Apost,  Const,  ii.  32 ; 
rocAa  in  most  MSS  of  the  Latin  Versions ;  raccha 
in  d ;  only  fk  Z^  and  the  official  Vulgate  have  ra^^a ; 
Mpi  in  all  Syriac  Versions,  vocalized  Mp-i,  Mpi,  Mp^, 
KjTi  (see  the  edition  of  the  Tetraeuangelium  hy 
Pusey-Gwilliam,  and  the  Thesaurus  Syriacus;  it 
is  explained  as  =  k&'b^,  i.e.  'despised,'  by  Bar- 
hebrseus). 

The  puzzle  in  the  word  is  the  a  of  the  first 
syllable,  which  is  not  found  in  the  corresponding 
Hebrew  word.  It  is  true,  J.  Lightfoot  (Hor,  Heb,, 
new  ed.  by  Rob.  Gandell,  Oxford,  1859,  ii.  108) 
writes: 

'  Raea :  A  word  used  by  one  that  despiseth  another  in  the 
highest  scorn :  very  usual  m  the  Hebrew  writers,  and  very  com- 
mon in  the  mouUi  of  the  nation.'  Then  he  gives  examples  from 
Tanchum,  fol.  5,  col.  2 ;  toL  18,  col.  4  :  fol.  38,  coL  4  ;  Midrash 
TUlin  upon  Ps  188 ;  Bab.  Berak.  fol  S2.  2,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing are  worth  quoting :  *  A  heathen  said  to  an  Israelite,  "  Yerv 
suitable  food  is  made  ready  for  you  at  mv  house."  **  What  is 
it?"  saith  the  other.  To  whom  he  replied.  "Swine's  flesh." 
'*  Raea,"  saith  the  Jew,  **  I  must  not  eat  of  clean  beasts  with 
you."'  *A  king's  daughter  was  married  to  a  certain  dirty 
fellow.  He  commanded  her  to  stand  by  him  as  a  mean  servant, 
and  to  be  his  butler.  To  whom  she  said,  "  Raea,  I  am  a  king's 
daughter."  *  *  One  of  the  scholars  of  R.  Jochanan-  made  sport 
with  the  teaching  of  his  master ;  but  returning  at  last  to  a  sober 
mind  :  "Teach  thou,  O  master,"  saith  he,  *' for  thou  art  worthy 
to  teach,  for  I  have  found  and  seen  that  which  thou  hast 
taught."  To  whom  he  replied,  "  npn  Raea,  thou  hadst  not 
believed  unless  thou  hadst  seen." '  *  A  certain  captain  saluted 
a  religious  man  praj'ing  in  the  way,  but  he  saluted  him  not 
again  :  he  waited  till  he  had  done  his  prayer,  and  saith  to  him, 
*•  npn  Raca,  it  is  written  in  your  law," '  etc. 

But  in  all  these  cases  the  Semitic  word  is  spelt 
npn  (with  yod),  which  must  be  vocalized  npn,  i.e. 
Reca  ;  see  Dalman,  Arnm.'Ncuheb.  Worterbuch, 
p.  aB4 ;  Jastrow,  Dictionary y  ii.  1476.  In  the  first 
edition  of  his  Gram.  d.  Jvd.-Pal.  Aram.  (1896) 
Dalman  assumed  that  in  the  form  of  the  NT  ai 
had  been  contracted  to  a,  and  that  the  spellinc 
with  X  in  the  MSS  KD  was  due  to  an  aspirat«a 
pronunciation  of  the  Hebrew  qoph,  by  which  it 
approached  to  the  a.s])irated  krtpn.     In  the  second 
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O90S,  p.  174)  liQ  Biij;gest«d  nt  last  a.  more  probablo 
solution,  that  tlie  word  in  Creek  assumed  ita  form 
through  assimilation  to  Greek  pdi;a>,  'lump'^rog 
{a  tattered  piece  of  cloth,  and  then  used  of  a 
nlialiby,  beg};w'1y  fellow).  This  is  possible.  But 
there  is  another  stnLii{-e  and  iiot  yet  corroboruted 
statement  about  the  use  of  the  word,  found  in 
ChiTitostom,  who  was  acquunted  with  Svriac  as 
apoken  in  the  neighbourliood  of  Antioch.  He  says 
<p.  214)  that  it  was  not  a  word  'of  the  lii>;heHt 
soom,'  as  Lij^htfoot  styled  it : 

Ti  ii  fsaa  nwn  «t  fatytiXiH  irrit  Sffft^  ^*"^t  ^^^  ^A'^ 
4  •Wnw,  4  fm  ni  uMlirm'^H  l«niT«nH  At}^iiA'  irtUt  n, 

^  iMiMfirmrm  trnmrfi,  jmIi«  imt  ifmi  tfxnHsi  AJkXirA«ff  ulLIMn^ 

IlB^^.  **    """""^    "•*'  •«    ™        ■    "•*"  ""  "  »" 

In  contradistinction  to  pajca,  CliryBostoin  considers 
Ji-upi  as  jta^nfiiTJpw,  BA  Afi*™  '''V^  Ofifiti-n  irXijmjniTfpoip, 
ioT  which  diw\^  ytrcTai  17  imfHi.  The  same  Etate- 
inent  by  a  later  liand  is  also  found  ou  the  margin 
of  codex  II,  t4  jiaiii  irrl  tou  iri  being  one  of  the 
few  marginal  notes  of  this  MS ;  and  a  similar  state- 
ment is  made  in  the  so-called  Opiig  imperfect u  111, 
p.  62 :  but,  at   tlie  same  time,   the   common  ex- 

S'anation  ia  there  given :  '  Racha  quidom  dicitur 
ebraice  vacuiu.'  Euthymios  Zigabenna  is  de- 
pendent on  Ch^ysoatoin :  Ti  ^xi  Si  i^paXxfi  ittu 
^uy-^i  ST}\oDtraTb  ^6.  ^ErrLyhpApyi^inefitt  nv  jcard  Tiwei 
aiic  d^tot  KiL^^aat  ToSrof  ^(  iph/in-TOI,  ^  dfi^iai/  6p6/iaTat^ 
iyrl  6f&iiaToi  Si  -ri  26  rWiiinr.  Augustine  speaks  of 
haring  heard  from  a  Jew,  that  Bacn  is  vocem  «on 
jigni^eanUm  aliguid,  ted  indigTutniia  animi  malum 
txpriinttUem.  No  example,  however,  has  been 
found  fw^  yetof  this  nse  in  Syriac.  It  is  intere»tin|{ 
to  note  tliat  Maclean's  Dictionary  of  the  Dialect* 

of  Vernacular  Si/riae  gives  the  vocalization   \oi 

real  (or  rica)  for  the  preaeiit  dialect  of  the  Azer- 
Iwijani  Jews.  TIub  want  of  examples  may,  how- 
ever, be  due  Co  the  fact  that  a  word  was  avoided , 
the  use  of  which  was  ([enounced  in  tlie  Gospel. 
The  expression  irBpure  Ktri  in  Ja  3™  may  be  con- 
sidered ite  Greek  equivalent,  as  St.  rauTs  ispan 
(1  Co  15")  is  the  parallel  ta  ivapi.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  tin^  in  the  lirst  part  of  the  verse  has  been 
believed  by  some  to  be  the  Greek  explanation  of 
This  Baea,  and  to  have  crept  into  the  text  at  the 
wron^  place.  But  this  is  not  likely.  The  Ono- 
mastKa  sacra  (ed.  Logarde)  are  unanimous  in 
the  explanation  '  lart,  Ktiiin,  vacnvn,'  and  spoU 
^id,  paKKi,  Haeha,  Baca  (cod.  F).  See  also  art. 
Pooi^  En,  Nestle. 

BtCHEL,  the  wife  of  Jocol)  and  the  mother  of 
Joseph  and  Benjamin,  is  mentioned  in  Mt  2'",  in  a 
qaotatioo  from  Jer  31'°.  The  words  of  Jeremiah 
are  understood  in  this  pasaajje  as  a  prediction  of 
the  slaughter  of  the  Innocent--*,  hut  in  their  original 
connexion  they  refer  U)  a  historical  incident  in  the 
prophet's  own  life.  He  accompanied  the  exiles  on 
tbeir  way  to  Babylon  nn  far  as  Itumah,  5  miles 


of  a  poetic  picture  of  lioiihel,  the  ancestral  mother 
of  the  Israelite.')  (who  according  to  one  tradition — 
1  8  10° — was  buried  in  the  neighbourhood),  bewail- 
ing the  fate  of  her  descendants  (Jer  31").  The 
■pplicatioQ  of  this  pa'vUH^  to  the  massacre  at  Beth- 
lehem seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  fact 
that  another  tradition  placed  Rachers  tomb  in  the 
vicinity  of  that  town  (Gn  SS'"-  "  48').  The  sup- 
posed site  of  this  sepulchre  has  been  shown,  at  least 
since  the  4th  cenL  a.d.,  about  4  miles  south  of 
Jerusalem,  and  one  mile  north  of  Bethlehem.  See 
Samah.  James  I'atbick. 


RAHiB.— Tlie   mother  of    Booz,   and   thus   a 
ancestress  of  our  Lord  (Mt  P|. 
■TheM  names  (choM  of  T.nu.r,  KJiib,  Rulh,  BitiiibilKl  « 

iidjfht  bkve  Hcemed,  ^oula  hAV'«  excluded  them  from  ■  place  I 


RJULIHO.~See  Beviung  and  Uocrerv. 
RAmEHT.— Se«  DREs.<i. 


RAIN.— See  Acmculture  ii 


(AV  Aram). 


1'  Lord's  genealogy,  Mt  1' 


BAHAH  (Mt  2X)  wasa  city  of  Benjamin  (Jos  18""), 
the  site  of  which  has  been  identified  with  er-RAm, 
a  small  village  situated  about,  5  miles  north  of 
Jerusalem,  at  an  elevation  of  about  2600  feet  above 
the  sea.  Rainah  was  the  point  at  which  Jeremiah 
parted  from  the  exiles  who  were  being  carried  away 
to  Babylon  (Jer  40'),  and  he  associated  it  nilii 
Rachel  in  the  psss^e  (SI")  which  is  quoted  by  the 
Firbt  Evangelist.  This  seems  to  imply  that  he  con- 
sidered I^chel's  tonib  Co  be  in  the  neighbourliood  ; 
and  the  exi.itence  of  such  a  tradition  is  supported 
by  the  account  in  1  S  10',  which  states  that  Rachel 
wai  buried  '  in  the  border  of  Benjamin.'  The  men- 
''      of  Itainah  in  the  NT  quotation  isadetail  which 
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the  Innocents,  since  Bethlehem  was  10  miles  away, 
on  the  other  side  of  Jerusalem.    See  Kachel. 

James  Tatrick. 
SAHSOH^The  word  'ransom'  occurs  twice  in 
the  NT,  in  both  ca«as  with  reference  to  Christ's 
giving  of  Himself  for  tlie  redemption  of  man :  (1) 
m  Mt  20"=  Mk  10".  where  it  reprosento  the  Gr. 
XirT-fMc :  '  the  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be  ministered 


..._,...     there  Is  one  God,  one  mediator 

also  between  God  and  men,  himself  loan,  Christ 
Jusns  (V.*),  who  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all.' 
'The  idea,  however,  Ls  implicit  in  the  verb  [\inpoS- 
l>ai)  and  nouns  (\vTpafHi's,  \vTpuita,  droXiirfHiiini)  used 
U>  express  the  thought  and  fact  of  redemption 
(see  Bedemption).  It  is  probable  from  Ita  struc- 
ture Chut  the  second  of  the  above  passages  (1  Ti 
2*1  looks  back  upon  Christ's  saying  in  the  iirst  (Mt 
20^) ;  it  liHS  been  thought  also  Chat  the  i\wTpii9itTt 
in  1  P  1"  ht  an  echo  o?  the  same  saying  (Deuoey, 
Death  of  C/irixt,  p,  92).  The  word  A*rpo»  itself  is 
most  probably  the  equivalent  of  the  HeK  word  itS 
(Wendt  and  others  question  this,  but  most  admit 
the  connexion),  and  the  attempt  to  give  a  closer 
definition  of  its  meaning  in  relation  to  Christ's 
redemption  goes  back  on  the  usage  of  this  OT 
word  (cf.  the  elaborate  discussion  in  Hitschl'a  J?ei7ir. 
K.  Vers.  ii.  pp.  70-80). 

npki,  then,  the  word  gcmnllj'  t  rsnaUted  '  nn»m  Mn  the  OT 
(Ei  21»  301",  Ku  SSM'i'  AV 'mliilttclion';  1  8  12' AV 'bribe,' 
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«r,  what  is  at  bottom  the  same  idea,  aii  satisfaction  for  a  life. 
Thus  in  Is  433. 4  Jehovah  is  metaphorically  said  to  have  given 
Egrypt,  Ethiopia,  and  Seba  as  a  ransom  for  ('  instead  of ')  Israel. 
Hofmann,  in  his  Sehriftbeteeis  (ii.  p.  234,  2iid  ed.X  has  a  differ- 
ent interpretation.  He  takes  the  notion  of  *  covering*  in  this 
word  to  apply  to  *  covering  in  value '  (one  thing  covering  the 
worth  of  another),  and  so  imports  into  l^^  the  idea  of  strict 
equivalence.  It  is  true  that  *  ransom '  in  the  OT  usually  includes 
the  idea  of  rendering  what  may  be  termed  an  equivalent ;  but 
it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  this  can  be  read  into  the 
etymological  signification.  The  term  has,  on  the  other  hand, 
in^  nearly  every  case  the  direct  meaning  of  a  redem]^tion*price 
for  another,  or  for  one's  own  life.  (1)  In  illustration  of  the 
latter  sense,  we  have  it  declared  in  Nu  3631-  as  that  in  no  cir- 
cumstances is  a  '  ransom '  to  be  taken  for  the  life  of  a  murderer. 
Again,  in  Ex  21^  it  is  provided  that  if,  through  its  owner's 
carelessness,  an  ox  gore  a  man  or  a  woman,  we  ox  shall  be 
stoned,  and  the  owner  shall  pay  *  for  the*  ransom  of  his  life ' 
what  is  laid  on  hhn  (in  the  case  of  a  slave,  90  shekels,  v.9S).  So 
At  the  taking  of  a  census  (Ex  SOi>X  each  Israelite  above  twenty 
years  had  to  pay  half  a  shekel — *  atonement-money '  (v.iMi)— as 
'  a  ransom  for  his  soul  ^or  life).'  (2)  In  illustration  of  the  former 
sense — rederaption-pnce  for  another  (cf.  Is  433  above)— two 
instances  ftand  out  conspicuously.  One  is  Ps  497  *  None  of 
them  [the  rich  in  this  life]  can  by  any  means  redeem  his  brother, 
nor  give  to  Ood  a  ransom  for  him '  (cf.  w.^) ;  the  other  is  Job 
33^  *  Then  he  is  gracious  unto  him,  and  saith.  Deliver  him  from 
going  down  to  the  pit,  I  have  found  a  ransom.'  *l^^,  in  both  of 
these  passi^^,  has  clearly  the  sense  of  someU^ng  given  in 
-exchange  for  a  life,  which  redeems  it  from  death. 

In  the  above  cases  in  the  Law,  the  ransom  is  a  sum  of  money;  in 
the  case  of  the  firstborn,  though  the  word  "^ji  is  not  used,  it  is  a 
sacrifice— « life  for  a  life  (cf.  Nu  ISi'^- 1<^  Here  the  fact  is  to  be 
noticed — of  interest  in  the  NT  connexion— that  in  all  this  range 
4>t  meanings  the  word  *  ransom '  is  never  in  .the  OT  dlrecUy 
connected  with  the  propitiatory  sacrifices.  It  is  connected 
with  propitiatory  payments  (cf.  Ex  30"  aboveX  and  in  2  S  213-7 
the  iaea,  if  not  the  word,  is  connected  with  the  propitiatory 
delivering  up  of  Saul's  seven  sons  to  the  Gibeonites  (after  refustd 
of  a  money-satisfaction,  v.4).  But  the  victim,  even  in  sin-  and 
trespass-offerings,  is  never  spoken  of  as  *  ransoming*  the  offerer. 
Its  blood  propiUates,  atones  for  his  sin,  but  the  term  *  ransom ' 
U  not  employed.  Yet  it  must  be  held  that  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  two  ideas  of  sacrifice  offered  for  the  removal  of  sin 
<to  make  propitiation,  n^?)  and  of  *  ransom '  (l^H)  is  very  close ; 
and  that,  whether  the  woid  is  used  or  not,  the  expiatory  sacrifice 
was  also,  in  Its  own  way,  a  1^^  for  the  life  of  the  offerer  (the 
LXX  in  Ps  498  as  in  1  S  12»  renders  the  word  by  i{iA«r/u«). 
Kitschl's  generaliEation  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  (applira 
also  to  the  sacrifice)  into  *a  means  of  protection'  (JSokuU- 
tnitUl)t  ignores  the  essential  point  of  redemption  (not  simply 
protection)  by  the  payment  of  a  price,  or  offering  of  an  expia- 
tion. 

The  way  is  now  clearer  for  the  nnderstanding  of 
the  NT  passages.  There  can  be  little  difficiuty, 
when  his  words  are  taken  in  the  general  connexion 
of  his  thought,  in  apprehending  what  St.  Paul 
meant  when  ne  spoke  m  1  Ti  2*  oi  Christ*s  having 
eiven  Himself  as  an  ivrCKvrpop  for  all.  *  Ransom  * 
has  here  its  true  and  proper  sense  of  '  a  price  paid 
in  exchange,*  and  the  ideas  of  'ransom  and  ex- 
I>iatory  samfice  flow  together  in  the  unity  of  the 
thought  of  redemption  through  Christ's  reconcil- 
ing death  (see  REDEMPTION).  In  St.  Paul's  view, 
Christ  has  given  Himself  up  as  a  sin-offering  for 
the  world  upon  the  Cross  (Ko  8»,  2  Co  6"- »,  Gal 
3*^  etc.).  He  has  redeemed  the  world  by  Himself 
<lying  for  it  (Ro  5*'  ••  **).  His  death,  reconciling  us 
to  God  (Ro  3«-»  Eph  2"  Col  1»  etc.),  .brings  life 
and  salvation  to  mankind.  St.  Paul's  mind  is  not 
troubled  by  the  monetary  analogy :  it  is  not  of  a 
money  price  he  is  thinking,  but  of  a  great  ethical 
reparation  rendered  to  God's  broken  law  of  right- 
eousness. It  is  to  God  the  *  ransom '  is  paid,  not 
to  another.  The  Son  of  (Jod,  in  humanity,  renders 
it  for  the  world. 

If,  therefore,  St.  Paul  knew  of  the  sajring  of 
Jesus  recorded  in  Matthew  and  Mark,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  how  he  would  have  interpreted 
it.  Alike  in  his  thought  and  that  of  St.  Peter  (cf. 
IP  1^**  ^•),  the  idea  of  a  \&rpo»  is  involved  in  the 
conception  of  diroXiVpoxris.  Redemption  has  the 
two  aspects,  which  can  never  be  separated — re- 
demption by  'ransom,*  i.e.  from  sins  guilt  and 
condemnation ;  and  redemption  by  power,  from 
sin's  bondage  and  other  evil  effects.  The  Aj>ofitolic 
gospel  comprehended  both.  But  what  of  Christ's 
own  thought?    The  genuineness  of  the  saying  in 


Mt  20^= Mk  10«  has  been  assailed  (by  Bailr,  etc.), 
but  surely  without  the  slightest  grounds  (cf. 
Ritschl,  ii.  p.  42  ff. ;  Denney,  p.  36  f . ).  Its  mean- 
ing also  must  be  interpreted  by  the  fact  that 
Christ's  own  mind  at  the  time  oi  uttering  it  was 
full  of  the  thought  of  His  death.  It  is  His  '  life ' 
He  gives,  and  He  startles  by  saying  that  He  yields 
it  up  as  a  \&rpoy  drri  troWwy.  He  declares,  further, 
that  it  was  for  this  very  end  He  came.  His  death 
was  neither  unforeseen,  nor  simply  submitted  to. 
He  came  to  redeem*  the  world  by  offering  Himself 
as  a  '  ransom  *  for  it.  No  doubt  it  is  possible  to 
empty  the  saying  of  most  of  its  significance  by 
generalizing  it  to  mean  that  in  some  undefined 
way  Christ's  death  would  be  of  great  saving 
benefit  to  mankind,  and  therefore  might  be  spoken 
of  metaphorically  as  a  ransom  for  the  good  of 
many  (cf.  Wendt,  Lehre  Jesu,  ii.  p.  509 ff.).  This 
interpretation  fails,  if  account  be  taken  of  the 
redeeming  efficacv  which  Jesus  in  other  places  (as 
in  the  words  at  the  Last  Supper)  undeniably  attri' 
butes  to  His  death  (see  Redemption).  Kitschl, 
though  he  unduly  weakens  the  force  of  the  word 
\&rpoPy  does  not  fall  into  any  such  su])erficializing. 
He  sees  a  solemn  and  weighty  import  in  the  words 
of  Jesus,  and  interprets  tnem  to  mean  that  Jesus, 
by  His  voluntary  and  guiltless  death,  directed  to 
this  end,  redeems  the  members  of  His  community 
from  the  doom  of  final  annihilation  impending 
over  them  in  the  judgment  of  God,  gives  death  a 
new  character  to  them,  and  delivers  tliem  from  its 
fear  (ii.  p.  87).  The  interpretation  cannot  be 
accepted  ;  neither  b  it  explained  how  the  death  of 
Jesus  should  effect  such  a  result.  Yet  Jesus 
assuredly  did  view  the  world  as  lying  imder  con- 
demnation of  €rod,  sunk  in  estrangement  and  evil, 
and  needing  both  forgiveness  and  renewal  to  right- 
eousness, and  redemption  from  this  state  He  con- 
nected with  Hia  own  Person,  and  in  a  peculiar  way 
with  His  death,  which  He  here  speaks  of  as  a 
X&rpop,  or  redemption-price,  to  that  end.  Further 
investigation  must  be  left  to  other  articles  (see 
Atonement,  Reconciliation,  Redemption). 

The  idea  of  Christ's  death  as  '  a  ransom  for  all  * 
has  ever  been  a  favourite  one  in  the  preaching, 
theology,  and  hymnology  of  the  Church.  In 
certain  circles  it  early  became  connected  with  the 
fanciful  notion  that  the  ransom  was  paid,  not  to 
God,  but  to  the  Evil  One,  who  was  supposed  to 
have  acquired  rights  over  man  through  sm,  which 
God,  in  righteousness,  could  not  ignore.  Christ's 
soul,  therefore,  it  was  taught,  was  given  up  to 
Satan  as  the  price  of  the  surrender  of  these  assumed 
rights  over  mankind.  But  Satan  was  deceived  in 
the  bargain,  for,  having  obtained  possession  of  the 
sinless  soul  of  Jesus,  he  could  not  hold  it.  That 
sinless  soul  was  a  torture  to  him.  This  theory, 
connected  in  the  early  Church  with  Origen  and 
Gregory  of  Nyssa  (though  Origen,  at  least,  fre- 
quently expresses  himself  in  a  quite  contrary 
sense),  prevailed  extensively  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
but  never  really  stood  alone,  or  gained  ascendency 
over  the  abler  minds.  Distinguished  Fathers  re- 
pudiated it,  and  Anselm  reasons  against  it  in  his 
Cur  Deus  Homo. 

LiTiRATURB.— Ritechl,  Reehf.  nnd  Vers.  iL  pp.  51  ff.,  192  ff. ; 
Wendt,  Lehre  Jeeu^  ii.  p.  511  ff. ;  artt.  '  Propitiation,' '  Ransom,' 
in  HaotingB'  DB ;  Denney,  Death  of  Christ,  p.  42  ff. ;  Stevens, 
Theol.  qf  Ou  ST,  p.  126ff.  J  AM  ES  ORR. 

RJLYBN.— See  Animals  in  vol.  i.  p.  66*. 

READER.  — The  Gospels  frequently  refer  to 
private  reading  of  Scripture,  and  Jesus  Christ 
assumes  that  His  hearers  have  the  sskcred  books 
and  read  them  for  themselves,  e.g.  Mk  2*  12^®-  **, 
Mt  12*,  Lk  6^  At  Nazareth,  Jesus  took  the  place 
of  the  public  reader  in  the  synagogue  (Lk  4^)« 
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The  expression,  *Let  him  that  readeth  understand,' 
in  Mt  24^*,  cannot  refer  to  the  reading  of  Dn  9^, 
because,  although  Daniel  is  mentioned  earlier  in 
this  passage  of  Mt.  (ue,  at  v.^),  in  Mk.'s  parallel 
passage  there  is  no  reference  to  Daniel  (see 
Mk  13**).  Therefore  the  words  cannot  be  part  of 
our  Lord's  utterance,  and  must  be  taken  as  a  note 
interjected  by  the  Evangelist,  the  writer  of  his 
source,  or  a  reviser.  Taken  thus,  they  appear  to 
point  to  the  function  of  the  reader  in  the  primitive 
Church.  That  this  function  was  known  in  very 
early  times  is  indicated  also  by  Rev  P,  where 
public  reading  is  unmistakably  indicated,  because 
it  is  associated  with  hearing  by  others :  '  Blessed 
is  he  that  readeth,  and  they  tliat  heai*,'  etc.  In 
this  respect,  as  in  many  other  matters,  the  order 
of  the  Cnristian  assembly  was  moulded  on  that  of 
the  synagogue.  Among  the  Jews  any  member  of 
the  congregation — even  a  minor — might  be  the 
reader  both  of  the  Law  and  of  the  Prophets, 
although  if  a  priest  or  a  Levite  were  present  he 
should  have  precedence  {Git(in,  v.  8).  Therefore  it 
wa^  quite  in  order  that  Jesus,  although  neither  a 
scribe  nor  a  synagogue  official,  should  have  the 
Prophet  roll  handed  to  Him  to  read.  For  this 
reason  we  may  conclude  that  the  reader  in  the 
primitive  Church  was  not  a  man  in  any  sense  *  in 
orders.'  For  convenience,  the  same  person  might 
read  on  every  occasion ;  but  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  this  was  the  case.  We  do  not  meet 
with  the  reader  among  the  Church  functionaries 
referred  to  by  St.  Paul.  Tertullian  is  the  earliest 
Patristic  writer  to  mention  this  official  {de  PrcRscr, 
c.  41).  In  the  3rd  cent,  he  was  included  among 
the  minor  orders  (Cyprian,  Epp.  29,  38,  etc.).  See 
SchUrer,  GJV^  II.  ii.  27;  sWth's  DC  A,  voL  i. 
pp.  79,  80;  Hamack,  Sources  of  the  Apostolic 
Vanons,  pp.  54-92.  W.  F.  Adeney. 

READINESS.  —  The  expression  ylveaSe  h-oifiw., 
*  Be  ye  ready,*  is  employed  by  Christ  to  denote  the 
necessity  for  constant  readmess  to  receive  Him 
at  His  Second  Coming  (Mt  24**,  Lk  12*>).  Closely 
akin  to  it  in  meaning  is  the  more  frequently  used 
yp7iyop€iTe,  *  Watch  ye,*  the  word  with  which  Christ 
demands  conntant  watchfulness  for  the  day  of  His 
Parousia  (Mt  24*^  25*^,  Mk  133«",  Lk  21*).  The 
two  terms  are  used  almost  interchangeably  in  Mt 
24*^-  **,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  illus- 
tration of  the  necessity  for  watchfulness  by  the 
case  of  the  negligent  householder  who  suffers  his 
house  to  be  broken  through  (Mt  24*^),  is  followed 
by  the  exhortation  to  readiness  in  the  next  verse ; 
further  evidence  being  found  in  the  parable  of  the 
Ten  Vir^ns,  where  the  proper  performance  of  the 
duty  enjoined  in  Mt  25^^  (*  Watch,  therefore')  is 
exhibited  in  the  careful  preparation  made  by  the 
wise  virgins,  who  are  described  as  al  frot/xot,  for  the 
coming  of  the  bridegroom. 

The  duty  of  being  constantly  prepared  for  the 
return  of  Christ  is  rendered  urgent  by  the  fact 
that  the  time  of  its  occurrence  is  known  only  to  the 
Father,  and,  being  concealed  even  from  tne  Son, 
cannot  be  communicated  to  the  disciples  (Mk  13"). 
It  is  the  ignorance  of  the  disciples  as  to  the  day 
and  the  hour  of  the  final  Advent  which  lends  point 
and  emphasis  to  Christ's  exhortations  in  prospect 
of  it  (Mt  24*2-"  25»3,  Mk  13»-  *»,  Lk  12*0). 

If,  as  some  (Weiss,  Charles)  maintain,  He  foretold  that  the 
faH  of  Jerusalem  would  be  the  immediate  prelude  to  the  end  of 
the  world,  thus  fumishingr  the  disciples  with  a  certain  clue  to  the 
date  of  the  latter  event  (Mt  24M»^),  the  need  for  such  exhorta- 
tions i.s  far  from  obvious,  and  inde^  inexplicable,  based  as  they 
are  on  the  utter  uncertamty  that  prevailed  as  to  the  time  of  the 
end.  In  the  case  of  the  earlier  event,  exhortations  to  watch- 
fulness are  wanting,  the  signs  of  its  approach  being  quite  un- 
mistakable ;  in  the  case  of  the  later  event,  they  are  frequent, 
the  date  of  its  arrival  being  quite  unknoTuni.  Weiss  admits  that 
*aQy  determination  of  the  day  of  His  return,  even  if  it  had  been 
powible,  would  only  ha%'e  rocked  the  disciples  hi  false  seoarit}' ' 


(Life  qf  Christ,  iiL  03).  The  truth  is,  the  aue8tion  is  one  oik 
which  our  Lord  declined  to  dogmatize  ;  and  while  His  confesttion 
of  nescience  regarding  the  end  (Mk  1332)  did  not  preclude  th& 
possibility  of  its  speedy'  occurrence,  neither  did  it  preclude  the 
pomibility  that  it  might  be  long  deferred.  He  undoubtedly 
favotured  the  idea  that  the  latter  altemative  was  much  the  more 
likely  one.  *  There  are  distinct  hints  in  some  passages  (Mt  2i^ 
25^9,  Mk  13^)  that  the  end  may  be  delayed  beyona  all  human 
anticipation,  and  that  "an  indefinitely  long  night  of  history" 
may  mtervene  before  the  return  of  the  Lord  "(Forrest,  The 
Authority  of  Christ,  p.  322). 

The  parables  and  parabolic  sayings  in  the  Syn- 
optics (Mt  24**-25»,  Mk  1382",  Lk  12»^  19^=^), 
intended  to  enforce  the  lesson  of  constant  readiness- 
for  the  Second  Coming,  may  be  described  as  parting 
counsels  and  admonitions  to  the  disciples  tor  the 
guidance  of  their  conduct  during  the  period,  in- 
definitely prolonged,  which  must  elapse  between 
Christ's  departure  from  the  world,  then  impending, 
and  His  return  at  the  close  of  the  present  aispensa- 
tion.  They  all  proceed  upon  the  assumption  that 
membership  of  the  Kingdom  during  its  earthly 
development  does  not,  ipso  facto,  guarantee  fitness 
for  a  place  in  the  peiiected  Kingdom  to  be  in- 
augurated at  Chrbt^s  return.  The  period  of  His 
ab^nce  is  a  period  of  probation  for  His  disciples, 
who  are  to  be  tested  individually,  and  are  expected 
to  prove  their  individual  fitness  for  the  glorious 
Kingdom  of  the  future.  *  Every  man  *  has  nis  own 
proper  sphere  and  work  assigned  him  (Mt  25^*'*, 
Mk  13**,  Lk  19^'),  and  the  lack  of  personal  prepared- 
ness cannot  be  made  up  for  by  connexion  with  the 
believing  community,  animated  by  the  common 
hope  of  the  Lord's  appearing  (Mt  25*'  ^  % 

Frei)aredness  for  tne  last  Advent  naturally  de- 
l)ends  on  maintenance  of  the  moral  and  spiritual 
qualities,  and  continued  performance  of  the  duties, 
pertaining  to  members  of  the  Kingdom  of  God — 
qualities  and  duties  fuUy  described  in  the  teaching 
of  Christ  throughout  His  ministry.  The  fact  of 
His  departure  involves  no  alteration  in  His  great 
requirements,  which  are  ever  the  same ;  it  involves 
merely  a  deepened  responsibility,  an  increased  sense 
of  gravity  on  the  part  of  the  aisciples,  whose  con- 
duct is  to  be  constantly  regulatea  and  controlled 
henceforward  by  the  thought  of  its  bearing  upon 
future  destiny.  *  Wendt  remarks  that  *  since  Christ's 
ideas  of  the  future  are  compaiatively  general  and 
indefinite,  His  admonitions  regarding  the  future 
always  retain  a  comparatively  general  character.* 
Directions  in  greater  detail  were  not  needed.  The 
character  and  conduct  required  on  the  part  of  the 
disciples,  as  outlined  in  Christ's  previous  teaching, 
are  calculated  to  satisfy  the  most  stringent  tests. 
The  only  difterence  is  that  they  must  now  be  formed 
under  the  altered  conditions  presented  by  the  with- 
drawal of  Christ's  visible  presence.  The  proi)er 
attitude  of  the  disciple  has  to  be  preserved  in  face 
of  the  difficulties,  perils,  and  temptations  incident 
to  (1)  Christ's  unexpectedly  prolonged  absence,  and 
(2)  His  sudden  and  unexpected  return. 

(1)  It  is  everywhere  implied  that  Christ's  with- 
drawal from  the  world  affords  His  disciples  the 
needful  opportunity  for  the  free  and  independent 
exercise  of  the  gifts  and  powers  entrusted  to  thenu 
Their  spiritual  resources  are  to  l)e  developed  to 
the  utmost  without  the  consciousness  of  lieing  con- 
stantly overshadowed  by  His  visible  authority  and 
supervision,  but  always  in  view  of  the  day  of 
reckoning  (Mt  24*»-"  25"-*>,  Mk  13»*-»  Lk  12*-'-^ 
19"'").  The  proof  of  readiness  for  His  return  is 
thoroughgoing  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
absent  Lord,  which  are  identical  with  the  interests 
of  His  Kingdom,  displayed  in  steadfast  fidelity  and 
unflagging  diligence  in  the  use  of  the  gifts  held  in 
trust,  under  the  severe  test  of  indefinitely  prolonged 
absence  (Mt  24*^  ^JS^,  Lk  19'«').  But  the  same 
situation  which  creates  the  opportunity  for  freely 
utilizing  the  entrusted  gifts,  may  lead  to  the  nii-*- 
use  or   to   the  absolute  neglect   of   them.     The 
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perils  attending  a  delayed  Paronsia,  which  most  be 
guarded  against  with  ceaseless  rigilance,  arise  from 
a  weaken^  sense  of  obligation  issuing  in  slackness 
and  lethargy,  the  sin  of  '  the  untrininied  lamp  and 
the  ungirt  loin*  (Mk  13»  Lk  12»'-),  yielding  to 
unbridled  self-indulgence  and  the  tyrannical  abuse 
of  authority  (Mt  24**^'*),  faithless  and  inexcusable 
failure  to  improve  one's  trust  (Mt  26*'"). 

(2)  The  main  strength  of  the  appeal  for  constant 
readiness  is  drawn  from  the  consideration  that 
Christ's  return  will  be  sudden  and  unexpected.  The 
frequent  admonition  to  watch  sounds  a  note  of 
fdarm,  pointing  to  the  danger  of  being  taken  un- 
awares and  found  in  a  state  of  unpreparedness, 
due  to  the  abrupt  and  startling  manner  in  which  the 
Parousia  breaks  in  upon  and  oreaks  up  the  estab- 
lished order  of  things  (Mt  24»  26«,  Mk  13»  Lk  12» 
21^).  Being  of  a  catastrophic  character,  it  leaves 
no  time  for  the  making  or  completing  of  prepara- 
tions previously  neglected  (Mt  24*«-*  25^\  The 
]>eriod  of  probation,  and  with  it  the  possibility  of 
repairing  past  n^ligences  and  failures,  are  ended, 
and  future  destiny  determined  by  character  and 
achievements,  now  to  come  under  searching  scrutiny. 

As  the  Parousia  immediately  heralds  the  Last 
Jud^ent  (Mt  25'*' "),  the  manner  in  which  the 
disciples  have  acquitted  themselves  during  the 
period  of  Christ's  absence  is  then  passed  under 
review,  and  appropriate  destiny  assi^ed  them. 
Those  who  have  proved  their  capacity  in  humbler 
spheres  of  service  by  fidelity  to  Cfiirist  s  Person  and 
interests  are  promoted  to  loftier  spheres  of  service 
(Mt  24*7  26»-»),  raised  to  equality  with  Himself 
(Lk  l2P)t  and  participate  in  the  eternal  blessed- 
ness of  the  consummated  Kingdom  (Mt  25^^*  '^*  ^). 
Those  who  have  failed  to  reach  the  required 
standard  are  excluded,  so  far  as  appears,  irre- 
vocably, from  such  high  fellowship  (Mt  25^*'-*), 
and  incur  penalties  varying  in  degree  in  proportion 
to  their  unfaithfulness  (Mt  24",  Lk  la*''-).  See 
also  artt.  Parousia  and  Second  Coming. 

W.  S.  Montgomery. 

READINO.— See  artt.  Boyhood  in  vol.  i.  p.  222^ 
Education,  Reader. 

REALITY. — That  a  spirit  of  clear  sincerity  and 
genuine  reverence  for  truth  pervades  the  narra- 
tives of  the  Gospel  writers  ana  inspires  the  central 
Figure  they  depict,  is  an  impression  irresistibly 
forced  on  unprejudiced  minds.  Everywhere  there 
is  evident,  in  the  writers  themselves  and  in  the 
Master  about  whom  they  write,  a  straightforward 
honesty  and  singleness  of  aim,  and  we  find  our- 
selves unmistakably  in  an  atmosphere  of  reality. 

I.  In  the  Gospel  writers.— Reality,  as  manifested 
by  the  Gospel  writers,  may  be  recognized  by  several 
notable  features,  such  as : 

1.  The  absence  in  them  of  any  straining  after 
effect. — They  relate  facts  as  the^  know  them,  and 
always  with  a  certain  artless  simplicity ;  and  if 
occasionally  they  put  an  interpretation  of  their 
own  upon  the  facts,  it  is  still  patent  that  it  is 
an  honestly  framed  interpretation.  Invariably,  in 
describing  startling  events,  instead  of  dwelling  on 
their  startling  character,  they  content  themselves 
with  such  bare  statements  as  that  *  fear  came  upon 
all  *  (Lk  1«),  that  *  all  men  did  marvel '  (Mt  8", 
Mk  5*),  that  men  were  *  amazed '  (Lk  4'*  6*),  that 
*  they  glorified  God  '  (Mt  Q*-  »,  Mk  2",  Lk  6«),  or 
that  '  thev  were  astonished  with  a  great  astonish- 
ment '  (Mk  5**).  There  is  often  a  graphic  force  in 
the  description,  yet  the  events  themselves  are  re- 
lated without  any  rhetorical  elaboration,  and  no 
attempt  is  made  to  heighten  the  colours.  The 
narrative  is  plain,  direct,  and  unadorned. 

2*  Their  frankness  in  recording  incidents  which 
reflect  on  the  leaders  of  their  cause.  —  Notwith- 
standing every  inducement  to  save  the  credit  of 


the  disciples  first  chosen  by  the  Master,  far  from 
concealing  the  faults  and  perversities  of  those 
men,  they  tell  the  story  of  them  with  simple  can- 
dour, this  beinc  in  their  view  essential  to  an  accu- 
rate understanding  of  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  early  beginnings  of  the  faith.  The  jeal- 
ous rivalries  of  the  Twelve,  and  their  disputes  as 
to  who  should  be  accounted  greatest  (Mt  18^  Mk 
9^^,  Lk  22^),  the  failure  of  some  of  them  to  meet 
the  duty  of  the  hour  (Mt  W*  26*>-«,  Mk  14*®- »), 
the  intolerant  zeal  (Lk  9^)  and  ambitious  schem- 
ing (Mt  20*-'')  of  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee,  the  rash 
presumption  (U*"*  16**-^)  and  weak  denial  (Mt 
26»-",  Mk  14««-7*)  of  Peter,  the  treachery  of  Judas 
(Mt  26»»-"-  «,  Mk  14«  Lk  22«)— are  all  told  with  an 
unvarnished  plainness  which  betokens  an  inward 
pressure  to  be  strictly  faithful  to  the  truth. 

3.  Their  genuine  absorption  in  their  subject. — 
There  is  evident  in  these  Evangelists  a  feeling 
that  they  are  dealing  with  a  theme  too  sacred  to 
be  trifled  with.  Their  attitude  towards  the  Lord 
whose  life  and  actions  they  seek  to  portray  is  one 
of  profound  reverential  affection,  constraining 
them  to  a  complete  sinking  of  their  own  person- 
ality, with  no  other  aim  than  that  of  presenting  a 
picture  worthy  of  Him  who  has  won  tneir  heari». 
They  write  as  men  who  are  impelled  by  a  pure 
devotion  to  declare  what  they  have  learned  and 
know  about  things  which  they  believe  to  be  preci- 
ous and  true. 

II.  In  Jesus.— Reality,  as  seen  in  Jesus  Himself^ 
is  superlatively  arresting.  In  an  age  of  affecta- 
tions, formalisms,  and  general  bondage  to  tradition, 
He  stood  out  as  uncompromisingly  sincere,  intent 
on  getting  close  to  fact  and  truth,  and  keeping 
resolutely  in  view  the  essential  and  permanent 
interests  of  life.  He  dared  to  think  for  Himself, 
and  rose  hi^h  above  all  artificiality  and  make- 
believe.  This  spirit  of  reality  in  Jesus  is  con- 
vincingly attested  by  the  following  points : 

1.  Sis  thorough  naturalness  as  a  religious  teacher, 
— With  no  demure,  sanctimonious  airs,  and  no 
pretentious  tones  such  as  the  Rabbis  were  wont 
to  assume,  He  spoke  straight  to  the  heart  and 
conscience ;  and  common  people  felt  that  His 
utterances  came  home  with  an  authority  they 
were  compelled  to  own  (Mt  7*).  There  was 
nothing  of  the  professional  about  Him.  His  de- 
meanour was  that  of  unstudied  simplicity ;  and 
when  occasion  suited,  He  could  unbend  and  let 
joy  and  cheerfulness  have  their  genial  flow, — 
looking  with  amused  interest  on  the  children  at 
their  games  (Mt  IP'-^^),  sharing  the  gladness  of 
the  smLoI  ^thering  (Jn  2^'^"),  or  lighting  up  His 
discourse  with  flashes  of  playfulness  (Lk  11^"). 
While  keenly  alive  to  tne  seriousness  of  His 
vocation.  He  affected  none  of  the  Pharisaic  rigour 
which  would  repress  the  healthy  instincts  of 
humanity — a  witness  for  the  highest  truth,  yet 
winning^  human,  and  with  a  manner  so  gracious 
and  open  as  to  make  Him  easily  accessible  to  all 
classes  of  men. 

2.  His  fearless  directness  in  facing  the  actual 
facts  of  existence. — No  one  ever  looked  with  more 
straignt  and  steady  gaze  than  Jesus  did  on  the 
solemn  realities  of  human  life  and  destiny.  The 
distress  and  sufierin^  that  are  in  the  world  (Mt 
4»  i2*«),  the  mystenes  of  Providence  (Lk  13^"*, 
Jn  9*),  the  value  and  needs  of  the  soul  (Mt  16** ", 
Lk  12»-  "),  the  curse  of  sin  (Mt  18«-  »,  Lk  13»,  Jn 
8**),  the  certainty  of  retribution  (Mt  18*  23»  Mk 
9^*),  the  necessity  of  spiritual  renewal  (Mt  9", 
Jn  3*"'),  the  burden  of  responsibility  (Mt  !!*'•'* 
23",  Lk  lO^'-^'),  the  imperative  obligations  of  duty 
(Jn  9*),  the  supreme  authority  of  God  (Mt  19",  Jn 
4M  io»)j— on  all  these  Jesus  kept  His  eye  fixed 
with  an  intensity  of  vision  and  purpose  that  was 
never  relaxed  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
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His  career.  Clearing  His  mind  of  all  vague  senti- 
ment and  easy  superficiality,  He  confronted  the 
grave  problems  and  experiences,  the  mighty  facts 
and  forces,  which  affect  man's  well-being  now  and 
for  ever,  and  dealt  with  them  in  a  spirit  of  un- 
wavering fortitude  and  sincerity. 

3.  His  steadfast  determination  to  reach,  and 
hold  bf/,  the  fundamental  dements  of  religion. — 
Radical  in  the  truest  sense,  Jesus  aisplayed  an 
incessant  anxiety  to  set  at  the  roots  of  thin^,  to 
pierce  beneath  superficial  respectabilities,  ana  find 
the  great  eternal  principles  on  which  life  should 
be  based.  This  is  seen  (1)  in  His  teaching.  The 
outward  observances  of  religion,  He  maintained, 
are  nothing  unless  prompted  by  genuine  gratitude 
and  reverence  (Mt  23",  Lk  11^).  No  matter  how 
decorous  the  worship  offered  to  Jehovah,  if  the 
spirit  of  devoutness  does  not  fill  the  mind  (Mt  15", 
Jn  4**).  The  show  of  goodness  may  look  fair,  but 
it  has  no  value  if  it  be  the  outcome  only  of  calcu- 
lating prudence  or  self -flattering  pride  (Mt  6***, 
Lk  16").  Purity,  mercy,  clear  integrity  of  motive 
in  the  central  springs  of  the  life,  He  insisted  on  as 
the  essentials  of  goodness.  Everything  had  to  be 
sterling,  from  the  heart,  real  [see  art.  Heart].— 
(2)  In  His  private  life.  The  demand  thus  made 
was  severely  searchmg,  yet  it  was  fully  met  by 
Jesus  in  His  own  person.  If  the  faithful  appli- 
cation of  high  spiritual  principles  to  the  com- 
mon, trivial  concerns  of  existence  be  a  sure 
proof  of  reality,  that  proof  was  given  by  Him  in 
a  superb  d^ree.  It  is  significant  that  the  men 
who  Knew  nun  best  and  saw  most  of  Him  in  daily 
intimacy  were  also  the  men  who  ador^  and  be- 
lieved in  Him  most  fervently ;  and  even  the  one 
who  played  the  traitor  was  yet  constrained  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  goodness  he  had  wronged  (Mt 
27*). — (3)  In  His  bearing  towards  the  bigoted  ex- 
clusiveness  of  His  day.  Though  threatened  with 
the  wreck  of  His  own  reputation  by  any  associa- 
tion with  the  *  publicans  and  sinners,*  Jesus  had 
such  profound  sympathy  with  them  in  their  de- 
spair of  all  good,  begotten  by  the  harsh  ostracism 
to  which  they  were  doomed,  that  He  seized  every 
opportunity  of  coming  into  touch  with  them  (Mt 
9f«-i»,  Mk  2}^  w,  Lk  5*  »>  15^-  ^).  Bent  on  stirring 
the  hearts  of  those  outcasts  of  society  by  some  ray 
of  hope.  He  moved  straight  on  to  His  gracious 
object,  grappling  with  the  moral  necessities  of  the 
situation,  mditterent  to  the  censures  of  offended 
propriety.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  choose  a 
publican  as  one  of  His  immediate  disciples.  The 
same  superiority  to  the  exclusive  temper  of  His 
time  is  evinced  also  in  His  relations  with  the  de- 
spised Samaritans  (Jn  4^-*»,  Lk  17"-",  cf.  10»-»7)— 
His  dominant  concern  always  being  to  j)enetrate 
beneath  surface  api)earances,  and  to  reach  and 
make  manifest  the  capacity  for  righteousness  in 
the  innermost  core  of  every  human  soul. 

4.  His  unworldly  standard  of  personal  worth. — 
While  drawing  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  two 
kinds  of  worth,— the  material  and  the  spiritual 
(Mt  6'**  *•  2»),  —Jesus  did  not  denounce  material 
success,  though  for  Himself  He  never  sought  it. 
What  He  did  denounce  was  the  disposition  to  take 
material  success  as  the  measure  of  a  man's  value 
(Lk  12''-^*).  It  is  a  false  measure,  and  He  refused 
to  be  judged  by  it  Himself,  or  to  a]»ply  it  in 
judging  any  man.  Content  to  be  estimated  by 
His  soul -qualities,  He  estimated  others  by  the 
same  test,  not  by  their  temporal  status  or  means 
(Lk  16»»-»,  Mk  12^^-^). 

5.  His  perfect  candour  in  the  bestowal  of  ap- 
preciation or  reproof.  —  Though  disdaining  to 
flatter,  Jesus  was  ever  ready  5)  recognize  good, 
even  when  found  in  unexpected  nuarters,  as  we 
see  in  His  praise  of  the  faith  of  tne  centurion  at 
Capernaum  (Mt  8"),  and  of  the  ottering  of  the 


poor  widow  at  the  Temple  (Mk  12*^"**).  Prompt 
and  warm,  too,  was  His  approval  of  the  genuine 
feeling  which  He  found  struggling  to  assert  itself 
in  any  soul,  even  when  others  condemned,  as  when 
He  threw  the  shield  of  His  graciousness  over 
Zacchseus  of  Jericho  (Lk  19*),  tlie  erring  woman 
amid  her  penitence  (7*""^),  and  Mary  of  Bethany  in 
the  scene  of  the  anointing  (Jn  12**').  On  the  other 
hand,  while  benignly  charitable  towards  natural 
human  frailty,  lie  could  not  suffer  the  flagrant 
follies  and  misdoings  that  met  His  eye  to  pass 
without  remonstrance.  The  fault  -  finders  who 
challenged  the  piety  of  His  disciples  because  they 
did  not  fast  (Mt  9"-",  Lk  5^-»),  the  Uliberal 
formalists  who  sought  to  convert  the  Sabbath  into 
a  dreary  bondage  (Mk  2»-«,  Lk  13^*-  "),  the  hard- 
ened censors  who  had  no  mercy  on  a  woman  caught 
in  transgression  (Jn  8'),  the  scribes  and  Pharisees 
who  turned  religion  into  a  pretentious  show  (Mt 
23^"*), — were  made  to  feel  the  baseness  of  the 
spirit  by  which  they  were  animated.  There  was 
a  clear-purposed  directness  in  the  intercourse  of 
Jesus  with  men ;  and  even  the  chosen  Twelve 
were  not  spared  when  they  gave  way  to  presump- 
tion, intolerance,  or  jealousy  (Mt  16*^  ^,  Mk  9**"*, 
Lk  9^''*).  At  the  risk  of  alienating  those  men. 
He  shrank  not  from  speaking  the  straight  word 
when  their  errors  or  failings  called  for  rebuke. 

6.  His  doumrightness  in  dealing  with  popular 
expectations. — Not  even  to  gain  a  following  woiild 
Jesus  trifle  in  the  slightest  with  truth  and  sin- 
cerity. When  the  multitudes,  excited  by  the 
fame  of  His  deeds,  pressed  round,  expecting  Him 
to  take  some  step  which  would  lift  Israel  to  new 
heights  of  glory,  instead  of  playing  on  their 
credulity,  as  for  a  while  He  might  nave  done.  He 
struck  airectly  at  their  sensuous  and  extravagant 
hopes,  insisting  on  their  deeper  needs  and  the 
more  vital  work  which  had  first  to  be  effected  in 
their  hearts  (Jn  6*"^*).  With  His  eye  on  the  moral 
and  spiritual  regeneration  of  men,  He  made  it 
abundantly  plain  that  He  had  no  reliance  on  any 
such  political  and  social  revolution  as  they  were 
looking  for,  unless  it  were  bro\ijj:ht  about  through 
a  change  of  character.  And  when  the  inevitable 
reaction  came,  He  let  the  once  eager  throng  go 
their  way,  rather  than  accept  their  allegiance  on 
a  false  understanding  of  what  He  was  and  sought 
to  accomplish  (6**"*). 

7.  His  reverent  sobrietu  amid  popular  enthusi- 
asm.— Dazzling  as  the  outbursts  of  such  enthusiasm 
were,  JesuH  would  never  i)ermit  Himself  to  indulge 
in  the  luxury  of  self-gratulation,  but,  anxious  to 
preserve  the  purity  of  His  high  spiritual  aims.  He 
deliberately  seizecl  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
escaping  to  the  mountains  or  the  wilderness  for 
solitary  communion  with  the  Father  (Mt  14**, 
Mk  3^*  6*').  Even  <luring  the  triumphal  entry 
into  Jerusalem  He  detached  His  mina  from  the 
ringing  hosannas,  and  thougiit  of  the  sins  of  the 
nation  and  the  threatening  doom  (Lk  19**);  and 
when  the  ovation  was  over  He  withdrew  to  the 
quiet  of  Bethany  (Mt  21"),  maintaining  His  spirit 
clear  and  true. 

8.  His  scrupulous  honeaty  vith  regard  to  the 
risks  of  discipleship. — That  none  might  l>e  misled 
by  too  sanguine  ex^iectations,  Jesus  took  pains  to 
give  warning  of  the  hardship  and  sacrifice  which 
the  adoption  of  His  cause  would  involve.  He  told 
those  willing  to  rally  nmnd  Him  to  count  the  cost 
(Lk  14"'"),  to  l)e  prepjire<l  for  the  endurance  of 
privation  and  the  rupture  of  old  ties  (Mt  10*^, 
Lk  9''*®'),  the  severities  of  the  world's  disfavour 
(Mt  6"),  the  cross  of  self-denial  (Mt  16-^  Mk  8«). 
Standing  on  the  clear  ground  of  tnith.  He  spoke 
without  evasion  or  concealment,  and  shrank  from 
any  homage  that  was  not  founded  on  a  heartfelt 
sense  of  His  spiritual  worth. 
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9.  Hia  continlent  devotion  to  an  unndjuh purpote, 
^TUa  freedom  of  Juhiw  from  Btriutly  perBonal 
aims  is  'writ  lurge' on  every  page  of  tiie  tJospet 
nanatives.  Even  when  (.'onatrained  to  assert  His 
liigli  claim  as  the  bearer  of  a  apeciaJ  Divine  cuiii- 
niission,  there  is  not  the  fllightest  trace  of  Hin 
liaving  any  end  to  nerve  but  the  will  of  God  Hud 
the  good  of  men  :  and  from  that  end  tlie  world 
hud  no  hribes  by  which  He  t'onlil  be  tempted  aside 
(Jn  14"). 

10.  JIi3  calm  reiolutcucaa  in  facttnf  the  conM- 
giiemxt  of  His  lea/:kijuj  and  work. — l^hough  fullj 
alive  ia  the  deadly  hostility  which  His  teaching 
and  general  line  of  uonduct  wonld  inevitably 
nruuse,  Jesiia  refnised  to  make  His  path  Bmoother 
bv  any  prudential  concexsionH  t«  tonventional  taste. 
•flie  policy  of  conceBaion  was  iiryed  upon  Him  at 
vuiious  stages,  from  the  Temptation  in  the  wilder- 
nKsa  to  the  Agony  in  Getliseniane,  but  was  always 
eiier^tioally  repelled.  When  Peter  at  Ceesarea 
I'liilippi  ventured  to  dissuade  Hini  from  carrying 
His  pnociplea  to  tlie  point  of  personal  danger,  He 
tri^ted  tlie  suegeation  as  a  voice  from  the  realm 
of  darltnesH  (Mt  IS'*'').  Conscious  of  a.  testimony 
U>  bear  for  Cod  to  which  He  could  not  l>o  untrue, 
ftod  ittt«Dt  on  disseminating  ideas  which  He  felt 
to  l>e  essential  to  the  spiritual  well-being  of 
humanity,  He  confronted  the  malice  of  priests, 
J'liarisees,  and  scribes,  and  amid  gathering  troubles 
'  steadfastly  set  his  face  to  |io  to  Jenisalem ' 
(Lk  9="),  where  that  malice  at  its  liercest  had  to 
be  encountered.  Knowing  that  a  baptism  of 
snlfering  awaited  Him  as  tlie  result  of  Uie  work 
He  had  undertaken,  He  wn»  '  straitened  till  it 
should  be  accomplished '  (Lk  12X'),  and  with  serene 
inflexibility  of  purpose  He  moved  on  towards  the 
tragic  climax,  and  braved  the  death  which  had 
cast  its  HJiadow  over  Him  for  many  a  day.  See 
also  art.  SiNCERi'n-. 
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Oeo.  M'Hardy. 
BEAFIHO.— See  Agbicui.turk  in  vol.  i.  p.  «!■, 
and  Sickle. 

BEBCEE.— 1.  In  restoring  the  man  with  the 
unclean  spirit  in  tlie  Hvnagocue  at  Capernaum  (Mk 
1",  Lk  4*),  and  the  demoniac  boy  at  the  toot  of 
the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  (Mt  IT",  Mk  9»,  Lk 
0"),  Jesus  is  naA  to  hare  rebuked  {trtTiuTia")  'As 
untltnn  gpiril.  The  rebuke  would  help  to  calm 
the  nerves  and  strengthen  tlie  will  of  the  soHerer. 
But  that  was  only  incidental.  It  is  clear  to  the 
present  writer  tliat  Jesus  recognizeil.  in  Huch  cases, 
the  presence  of  a  personal  evil  spirit  (cf.  Mt  IS*"", 


(2)  becaose  of  his  malevolence  in  torturing  the 
human  patient  (Mt  IT"},  or  because  of  his  testi- 
mony to  Him  as  Messiah,  which  testimony,  seuini; 
it  tended  towanis  a  faith  founded  upon  marvels 
and  not  n|>on  a  simple  love  of  goodness  and  joy  in 
His  revelation  of  tlie  Father,  really  opposed  His 
work  (Mk  l^  =»■  ",  Lk  4").  St,  Luke  also  says 
that  Jesus,  when  healing  Peter's  wife's  mother, 
rebuked  thi  ftver  (4").  'This  may  be  more  figura- 
tive. Sickness  was.  undoubtedly,  regarded  as  due 
in  most  cases  to  evil  agencies  (Lk  13") :  bnt  even 
popular  opinion  then  did  not  class  fevers  with  cnnea 
of  demoniacal  possession.  Neither  St.  Matthew 
noT  St.  Mark  speaks  of  any  rebuke  here  \  it  is 
therefore  most  probable  that  this  is  only  the  Evan- 


gelist's vivid  description  of  Jesus'  authoritative 
tone  and  manner  of  healing.  On  the  sea  of  Galilee, 
Jesus  is  said  to  have  rebukeil  thr  mnd  (Mt  8",  Mk 
4",  Lk  8"!.  It  is  a  needless  literalism  to  iufer 
tiiat  He  believed  tliat  the  wind  was  demonic.  It 
is  A  poetic  aiTCount  of  His  attitude  (cf.  Ps  106>, 
Nah  1').  His  faith  that  God  would  guard  Him 
till  His  work  was  done,  was  absolute  ;  and  on  His 
risini^up  in  the  dignity  and  calm  of  snch  a  faith  and 
bidding  sea  and  wind  lie  still,  the  disciples  beheld 
the  threatening  wind  die  down  as  if  rebuked. 

2.  Jesus  had  frequent  need  to  reprove  His  da- 
riplfs ;  but  onl^  on  two  occasions  were  His  reproofs 
BO  severe  that  it  is  written  that  He  rebuked  them. 
These  were  in  the  case  of  Peter  (Mk  S»),  and  James 
and  John  (Lk  9").  The  severity  of  His  rebuke  of 
Peter,  '  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan,'  was  not  be- 
cause Peter  was,  tliougli  unconsciously,  acting  the 
[lart  of  a  tempter  to  Him.  That  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  Jesus,  who  always  foigot  His 
own  thines  in  tlie  iiresence  of  others'  needs.  It 
wsK  His  disciple's  danger  that  moved  Him.  The 
test  of  a  leader's  sympathy  and  insight  is  his  re- 
Inikes,  whether  they  are  addressed  to  mere  casual 
faults  or  to  those  tendencies  which  spring  from 
the  roots  of  character.  In  these  two  cases,  Jeaua 
relinked  the  most  fatal  tendencies  of  the  two  tyjtes 
of  saintliness.  'St.  John  is  the  saint  of  punty, 
and  St.  Peter  is  the  saint  of  love'  (Newman's 
iSennon  on  '  Purity  and  Love '  in  Dueonrsct  to 
Mixed  ConnrepntiuTia).  The  most  dangerous  temp- 
tation to  toving  souls  is  to  smooth  tlie  path  for 
those  they  love  and  reverence  even  at  tlie  cost  of 
duly  or  of  loyalty  to  their  highest  vision.  Jesus 
here  rebuked  in  Peter,  this,  love's  subtlest  dis- 
luyalty  to  righteousness.  In  the  case  of  James 
and  John,  types  of  intensest  purity,  Jesus  con- 
demned that  severity  of  judgment  which  ia  the 
temptation  of  men  of^int'"  """  -''-•-■•-■ 
may  make  shipwreck  c 
narrow-minded  and  nnbrotherly. 

3.  Various  instances  of  rebukes  by  other  persons 
are  reported,  whose  value  lies  in  their  revealing  by 
contrast  the  mind  oF  Jesns.  (1)  The  disciples^  re- 
bnke  of  those  who  bronght  little  <!hildren  to  Jesus, 
sen'e"  to  contrast  tlieir  thought  of  the  iiarents  as 
inroHKiderate  and  selfish,  and  of  the  children  aa 
beneath  Hb  notice  because  of  tlieir  incapacity  b 


iderBtand  His  words,  with  His  sympathy   with 
iiarents'  desire  to  give  their  cliili 


phcts  blessing,  His  warm  love  for  the  ibildren 
siitrply  ns  children  (Mk  f),  and  His  delight  in  the 
child -spirit  as  manifesting  the  true  heavenly  temper 
(10").  (21  The  crowd's  rebuke  of  Bartimirus  brings 
into  stronger  relief  the  simplicity  and  brutberliness 
of  Jesus'  helpfulness  (Mt  20").  (3)  The  repentant 
thief  rightly  rebuking  his  comrade  for  roflinp  on 
Jesus  (Lk  isS*),  brings  out  strongly  Jesus'  silent 
endurance  of  contumely.  It  sets  in  a  clearer  light 
His  prayer,  'Father,  iuTpvo  them  :  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do.'  (4)  "nie  Pharisees'  retjnest  that 
JesuH  would  rebuke  His  followens  for  hailing  Him 
as  Messiah,  only  served  to  make  more  clear  and 
definite  His  acceptance  of  that  homage  with  all  it 
meant  (19»). 

4,  Jesus  bids  His  disciple»  rebuke  o  hrothr.r  who 
tint  (17*).  The  following  verse  shows  that  the  sin 
to  be  rebuked  is  a  personal  wron^  This  resent- 
ment of  wrong  seems  opposed  to  His  blessing  on 
the  meek  (Mt  5*)  and  His  exhortation  to  turn  the 
other  cheek  to  the  sniiter  (vv."^).  The  context, 
however,  shows  that  this  rebuke  is  regarded  only 
as  the  first  step  to  for^veness  and  reconciliation 
(Lk  17*).  Repentance  is  necessary  before  forcive- 
nesn  and  reconidliation  can  be  ]ierfected  ;  and  the 
rebuke  is  to  be  the  act  of  brotherly  love,  showing 
the  wrongdoer  his  fault  to  win  him  to  that  repent- 
ance. Richard  Glaister. 
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RECEIPT  OF  CUSTOM  (AV;  <  place  of  toll,' 

RV;  *tolbothe,'  Wyclif)  occurs  in  the  parallel 
accounts  of  the  call  of  the  publican  Matthew  or 
Levi  to  discipleship  (Mt  9»,  Mk  2^\  Lk  5^^),  which 
took  place  as  Jchuh  passed  forth  from  His  own  city, 
i.e.  Capernaum.  The  custom  or  toll  referred  to 
consisted  of  ex])ort  dues  on  merchandise,  and  at 
Capernaum  would  pass  into  the  treasury  of  Herod 
Antipas,  the  ruler  of  Galilee  in  the  time  of  our 
Lord.  Capernaum  was  close  to  the  junction  of  the 
CTeat  nortn  road  to  Damascus  with  the  road  that 
fed  eastwards  round  the  northern  end  of  the  Lake 
of  Galilee,  and  the  important  revenue  station  situ- 
ated at  this  point  is  wliat  we  are  to  understand  by 
the  *  place  of  toll '  in  the  Gospel  story.  See  also 
Publican.  James  Patrick. 

RECONCILIATION.— The  gospel,  in  the  Pauline 
a<$ceptation,  is  peculiarly  a  message  of  reconcilia- 
tion (KaraWayi/i).  The  ministry  of  the  gospel  is  a 
'ministry  of  reconciliation.'  Its  preaching  is  a 
'word  of  reconciliation.'  Its  desi^  is  that  those 
who  receive  the  message  should  *  be  reconciled  to 
God'  (2  Co  5'8-2»).  The  word  *  reconcile'  is  not 
found  in  this  connexion  in  either  the  Gospels  or 
the  other  writing  of  the  NT.  It  is  a  distinctively 
Pauline  term.  The  fact  is  one  worth  remember- 
ing b^  those  who  insist  so  much  on  the  absence  of 
certam  other  aspects  of  St.  Paul's  doctrine  from 
the  Gospels,  yet  see  in  *  reconciliation,'  at  least  as 
relates  U>  man,  the  truest  expression  for  the  end  of 
Christ's  mission.  If,  however,  the  tvord  is  absent 
from  the  Gospels,  assuredly  the  reality  is  there. 
It  is  implied,  on  its  Grodward  side,  in  Christ's 
doctrine  of  forgiveness  of  sins  as  a  primary  bless- 
ing of  His  Kingdom  (Mt  6^^  "•!«).  It  is  the  pre- 
supposition of  Christ's  whole  ministry  as  directed 
to  the  salvation  of  the  lost  (Mt  IS^^^K  Lk  W^) ;  is 
exhibited  in  His  own  gracious  and  merciful  atti- 
tude to  the  sinful  and  burdened  (Mt  ll^^-so,  Lk 
4""");  in  His  mercy,  especially  to  those  whom 
society  regarded  as  outcasts  (Lk  V^^  'friend  of 
publicans  and  sinners' ;  Mt  11^*,  Lk  15^-^) ;  is  in- 
volved in  His  whole  revelation  of  the  Father.  On 
the  manward  side,  as  necessity,  duty,  and  privilege, 
it  is  not  less  clearly  implied  in  the  invitation  to 
come  to  Him  (Mt  ir**) ;  in  the  demand  for  *  repent- 
ance'—a  changed  mind  and  life  (Mt  4",  Mk  P* 
etc.) ;  in  the  call  to  sonship  in  His  Kingdom  (Mt 
5''  **,  Lk  6**'  ^  etc. ),  and  to  complete  surrender  of 
self,  and  trust  in  the  Father  (Mt  6^"**^-) ;  in  the 
requirement  of  a  habitual  doing  of  the  will  of  the 
Father  (Mt  5«  r^^-  etc.).  The  parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son  is  a  typical  parable  of  reconciliation 
(Lk  15""*).  If,  in  St.  Paul's  gospel,  reconciliation 
is  made  dependent  on  Christ's  Person  and  redeem- 
ing death,  it  is  certain  that  in  the  Gospels  also 
Jesus  views  the  whole  Messianic  salvation  as  de- 
pending on  Himself,  and  on  repeated  occasions 
connects  it  with  His  death  (Jn  3^*- 1«,  Mt  2(F  26*, 
Lk  24*«-  *^ ;  see  Redemption).  This  circle  of  con- 
ceptions involved  in  •  reconciliation '  is  now  to  be 
more  closely  investigated. 

In  the  OT  the  word  *  reconcile'  occurs  several 
times  in  the  AV  in  Leviticus  and  Ezekiel  as  the  tr.  of 
the  verb  np,  usually  rendered  *  to  make  atonement' 
(Lv  6»  8"  16»  Ezk  45»»-  "•  »  [RV  tr.,  as  elsewhere, 
*  to  make  atonement,'  *  atoning ']).  The  idea  here 
conveyed  is  that  of  forgiveness  and  restoration  to 
Divine  fellowship  on  the  ground  of  a  propitiation. 
Similarly,  in  the  NT,  AV  reads  in  He  2"  *to 
make  reconciliation  for  the  sins  of  the  people,' 
where  the  word  is  IXdaKecSai,  and  RV  renders,  *  to 
make  propitiation.'  In  Dn  9^,  while  the  same 
Heb.  word  (t^?)  occurs  (with  direct  object),  RV 
retains  the  rendering  '  to  make  reconciliation,'  and 
puts  in  the  margin,  *  purge  away.*  In  2  Ch  29**, 
again,  where  AV  has  'made  reconciliation,'  RV 


renders  more  accurately  *made  a  sin-oflering.' 
These  OT  examples  have  only  an  indirect  bearing 
on  the  NT  word,  the  idea  of  which  is  not  propitia> 
tion  but  change  from  variance  into  a  state  of 
friendsliip.  Propitiation,  in  the  OT,  no  doubt, 
effected  a  reconciliation,  and,  in  the  NT,  recon- 
ciliation is  made  by  atonement ;  but  the  ideas  ex- 
pressed by  the  words  are  nevertheless  distinct. 
The  NT  term  for  *  reconciliation,'  as  already  indi- 
cated, is  KaToKkayfi  (Ro  5"  [not  *  atonement,'  a.s. 
AV]  11^5,  2Co5^«-»»).  With  this  are  connected 
the  verbs  KaraWdaffta  (Ro  5'®,  1  Co  S^ ;  cf.  of  a 
wife,  1  Co  7"),  and  avoKaraWdaac^  (Eph  2^«,  Col 
!».  ai),  A  related  form,  SiaWdaau),  is  used  in  Mt  5-** 
(pass. )  of  reconciliation  with  a  brother.  But  besides 
these  terms,  there  is  in  St.  Paul,  as  in  other  NT 
writers,  a  considerable  range  of  words  and  phrases 
which  express  the  same  idea,  e.g,  *made  peace* 
(Col  1» ;  cf.  *  preached  ijeace,'  Ac  10»,  Eph  2" ; 

*  have  peace,'  Ko  5*) ;    '  made   nigh  *  (Eph   2^) ; 

*  turned  unto  God'  (1  Th  1»-  ^%  etc.  The  general 
meaning  of  the  Pauline  expressions  is  well  brought 
out  in  such  a  passage  as  Ro  5'®  '  If,  when  we  were 
enemies  (^^po^),  we  were  reconciled  to  God  through 
the  death  of  his  Son,'  etc. ;  or  in  such  a  declara- 
tion (addressed  to  Gentiles)  as  that  in  Col   1^ 

*  You,  being  in  time  past  alienated,  and  enemies 
in  your  mind  in  your  evil  works,  yet  now  hath  he 
reconciled  in  the  body  of  his  flesh  through  death.' 

There  is  no  dispute,  then,  that,  in  St.  Paul's 
use,  and  generally,  the  word  KaraWayifi  denotes  a 
change  from  enmity  to  friendship.  The  differences 
in  regard  to  reconciliation  in  the  gospel  relate  to 
two  other  points.  (1)  On  whose  side  does  the 
change  from  variance  to  friendship  take  place — on 
God's  side  as  well  as  man's,  or  on  man's  only  ?  Is 
God  as  well  as  man  the  subject  of  the  reconcilia- 
tion, or  is  man  only  reconciled?  (2)  By  what 
means  is  the  reconciliation  effected  ?  On  the  first 
point,  the  view  is  very  widely  held  that  the  recon- 
ciliation is  on  the  part  of  man  only  (Ritschl, 
Kaftan,  Cambridge  Theol.  Essays,  pp.  206,  217, 
etc. ) ;  (jrotl  nee<ls  no  reconciliation.  God  is  eter- 
nally propitious  to  the  sinner :  it  needs  onljr  that 
the  sinner  change  his  tlioughts  and  his  dispositions 
towards  God.  Yet  it  is  very  doubtful  if,  on  exe- 
getical  grounds,  even  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the 
word,  this  can  be  sustained.  God,  indeed,  is  repre- 
sented by  St.  Paul  as  already  reconciled  in  Christ, 
i.e.  everything  is  done  on  His  side  which  is  neces- 
sary for  the  restoration  of  the  ungodly  to  favour. 
All  that  is  needed  now  is  the  reciprocal  reconcilia- 
tion of  men  to  God  (Ro  5«- »,  2  Co  5^»-2i).  But  it  is 
still  implied  that  a  reconciliation  was  needed  on 
Grod's  side  as  well  as  on  man's,  and  it  is  declared 
that  this  has  been  accomplished  once  for  all  in 
Christ's  Cross  (Col  pi-  ^),  It  is  on  the  basis  of 
God's  reconciliation  to  the  world  in  Christ,  that  the 
world  is  now  entreated  to  be  reconciled  to  God 
(2  Co  ^^).  This,  which  is  the  view  taken  of  the 
meaning  of  St.  Paul's  expressions  by  the  majority 
of  exegetes,  is  the  only  one  which  fully  satisfies 
the  connexion  of  the  Apostle's  thought.  Sinners, 
it  is  implied  throughout,  are,  on  account  of  their 
sins,  the  objects  of  God's  judicial  wrath.  They 
are  ix^poi,  a  word  which,  both  in  Ro  5^®  and  11-", 
is  used  in  the  passive  sense  of  objects  of  wrath  (cf . , 
in  latter  passage,  the  contrast  with  dyavrirol,  *  be- 
loved ').  As  Prof.  Stevens,  who  disagrees  with  St . 
Paul,  explains  it :  '  Between  God  and  sinful  man 
there  is  a  mutual  hostility.  Sinners  are  the 
objects  of  Gml's  enmity  (Ro  5^®  IT-*),  and  the)%  in 
turn,  are  hostile  to  God  (Ro  8',  Col  l-^).  Hence 
any  reconciliation  (KaraXXayri)  which  is  accom- 
plished between  them  must  be  two-sided'  {Christ, 
Doct.  of  ScUv,  p.  59,  cf.  his  Theol.  of  the  NT,  p. 
414).  Quite  similar  is  the  view  taken  by  Weiss, 
in  his  Bib,  Theol.  of  the  NT,  i.  p.  428  ff.  (Eng.  tr.) ; 
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by  Ueiinuy,  in  liis  Roinuni,  on  a"',  and  Death  of 
Christ,  V.  14311',  ;  in  art.  '  Keconciliation'  in  Uast- 
ings'  Do,  etc.  "At.  Paal'x  owu  explanation  of  lii»< 
words,  'God  was  in  Christ  roconcilinK  tbe  i\orld 
unto  him.^elf,'  by  tlie  clause,  'not  retkonint;  unto 
them  their  treapniiBCfl '  (2  Co  a"),  makes  it  clear  that 
the  reconeiliation  intended  iu  on  God's  side.  If 
thJH  in  KTanted,  the  aei.'ond  quextion  is  already 
antiwered— By  what  meaoH  is  Che  reconciliation 
elfeeted  1  For  the  Apostle's  ooniistcnt  doctrine  is 
that  it  was  by  Christ's  deatli  for  our  nins  that  <iod 
was  reconcile<l  to  the  world  (see  Redemption). 

The  objection,  however,  will  not  unfairly  be 
urged — Does  it  not  conflict  with  a  worthy  view  of 
God's  character,  and  detract  from  the  grace  of 
Kalvation,  to  think  of  God  as  at  '  enmity '  with  any 
of  His  c;reatnreii,  and  needing  Xo  be  jiropitiiited  or 
reconciled  !  Can  snch  a  thooght  hare  any  real 
place  in  a  goapvl  of  Christ!  It  may  be  observed, 
tirst,  that  St.  Paul  did  not  regard  his  doctrine  as 
L'antinR  any  shadow  on  the  love  of  God  ;  rather,  it 
is  to  this  love  be  traces  the  inception  and  carrying 
throngh  of  the  whole  work  of  man'x  salvation. 
The  crowning  proof  of  God's  love  t»  joat  this  fact, 
that  Christ  died  for  iis  (Ro  5<).  If  this  seems  a 
paradox,  it  ix  to  be  remembered,  next,  that  dis- 

Iileasnre  ^ainvt  sin,  and  even  the  assertion  uf 
lolincss  ujiainst  it  in  the  form  of  wrath,  ore  not 
incompatible  with  love  to  the  sinner,  and  with  the 
moet  earnest  desire  to  save  him.  In  human  rela- 
tions also  there  are  cases  in  wliicli  a  very  genuine 
displeasure  requireK  to  be  removed  before  relations 
of  friendship  can  be  restored  (cf.  Mt  S"--").  If 
God  cilerishes  displeotiure  at  sin  at  all — and  would 
He  be  Ciod  if  He  did  not  > — then  there  must  be  a 
conciliation  on  Hb  side,  ek  well  as 
1  if  it  be  conceived  that  repenlAnce 
iin  inan'ii  part  is  Hullicient  to  bring  it  about.  But 
this  is  the  whole  point — Does  repentance  Huttice  to 
I'eptur  the  broken  rolations  of  the  sinner  with  a 
Hol)[  God !  And  doe»  repentance  of  the  kind 
required  sprine  up  spontaneously  in  man,  or  is  it 
not  calleil  forth  by  God  lirat  meeting  man  with  a 
display  of  His  own  reconciling  love?  That  tliif  is 
the  truer  and  more  scriptural  view  cannot  be 
doubted,  and  it  throws  us  back  on  what  it  may  be 
necessary  for  God  to  do  in  approaching  a  world  yet 
ungodly  with  the  message  of  His  grace.  That 
God  biU  come  to  the  world  in  the  way  of  a  recon- 
ciling work  by  His  Son,  is  certainly  no  abatement 
from  the  love  on  which  depends  the  possibility  of  a 
salvation  for  the  world  at  all. 

The  other,  or  manword,  side  of  reconciliation  is 
one  on  which  a  few  wonis  will  oufiice.  Its  neces- 
sity and  importance  are  admitted  by  all.  Estranged 
from  God  by  his  nense  of  pult,  and  alienated  in 
Ihe  spirit  of  his  mind,  the  sinner  needs,  an  the  tir^t 
condition  of  his  salvation,  to  have  this  enmity  of 
his  heart  broken  down,  and  new  dispositions  of 
]>enitence  and  trust  awakencil.  He  needs  to  be 
ijioved  to  say,  'I  will  arise,  and  go  to  my  Father 
-  ■    -  -ui      "f  jjg  ^. .  .1 ;.. :»  ■..~i il...  ...„i.  _ 


(Lk  16"). 


great  dynamic  in  producing  such  a 


n  the  t 


ectacle  of  God' 


I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth, 
said  Jesus,  '  will  draw  all  men  nnto  me '  (.In  IS*). 
Along  both  lioeB,  therefore,  the  Godward  and  the 
manward,  we  come  to  the  Cross  of  Christ  as  the 
centre  of  the  reeonciling  power  of  the  gospel.  By 
it  we  are  redeemed  from  the  curse  (Gal  2^  3") ;  by 
it  the  world  if  cruciKeil  to  ns,  and  we  unto  the 
world  (6").  The  man  who  truly  realizes  his  re- 
demption lives  no  more  nnto  himself,  but  unto  Him 
who  died  for  him,  and  rose  again  (2  Co  5"). 

On  tlie  different  views  which  have  been  lield  in 
the  Church  on  Christ's  reconciling  work,  see  art. 
Redkuption. 
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carnation :  Cambridgt  Throt.  Eaant  (v.) ;  un 

in  HMtinirf  DB;  aurliB  bj-auveiw  »ncl  Do 

ate  al»  fTvl.  Bobertnn,  Serm.  ir.  308 ;  J.  Ciard,  l^nCn.  Sena,  OS ; 

T.  Binni;,  Serm.  ii.  61 ;  Phillipi  Brooki.  Stnn.  far  Uu  Prineipat 

Ftatieali.ai  \  W.  P.  Du  Bawj,  TAe  SoleHolai/t  itfcla  JfT(18IH), 

•"-  James  Obr. 

RBDEMPTIOM.-An  Apostle  writes  of  Christ- 
'  in  wjioni  we  have  our  redemiition  throncb  his 
blood,  the  forgiveness  of  oar  trespasses '  (£^h  V), 
It  is  pro|)OH^  in  this  article  to  inquire  what 
redemption  in  Christ  means,  liow  Christ's  redemp- 
tion is  effected,  and  what  blessings  are  included 

i.  The  Biblical  DocrnraE.^ 

1.  Th«  Yoqahnlary,— la  ihe  OT  U»  lilei  ot  redfmptloa  b 
dislintliveljeiLprMBeilbylhe  two  lerlaSs!  "Hi  ■■Tip,  with  their 
derivuiva.  The  former  Icmi  is  used  techDloUy,  in  tba 
ipUon  by  pric«  of  u  iaheritancc  (by  a 
Hit,  Lv  £^',  Ru  44-7,  Jer  a£T.  IX  at  al 
-  -•  -^"M  (v.liKJ :  the  latter  ot  re- 
ol  chiklrtn  (Ei  U^»  H>, 

,..._  .-  >-hovih,  both 
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when  nttcnded  by  haprnlve  duplaj*!  i>r  powt 
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odill,  in 


rrnj. 


n  the  other  huid.  ia  Ihe  tavourile  term  In  Deut.  (?>  0* 

ruelyin  Ial>h(l*'iB'>Bl").  The  penuii  who  bu  tin  right 
to  redeem,  or  who  undeitikeB  the  duty.  Ii  a  SkI,  or  -re- 
denier  '  (Nu  6»,  Rq  S>  clG.  EV  '  kinmwn  -} :  the  term  b  uud 
aha  [Q  <<enoU  the  -nvenuer  ot  blood'  (Nu  xn,  Dt  10°  etc.): 
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In  Idea  to  '  redemption '  ii -Ifl  ■ramom.'    (See  Rusuh) 

■     ■  ■     NT  the  term-  by  whlrh  the  i<1e>  !■  dim^Uv  e 

'     '•-  •- "  ■  purchnje ' (1  Co  (F» 
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by  St.  Pkul  In  a%}  3"  ifi;  bat  (peclilly  yinmZ,,m.  (Inoi 

"  mDditoderivBtIveiaii£«u,i^il^ipiUi). 
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S.  The  OT  pFeparatian.— The  foundations  of  thi 

NT  doctrine  of  redemption  are  laid  in  the  OT 
conceptions  of  the  holiness,  righteousneiiH,  and 
grace  of  Jehovah,  and  of  sin  as  something  abhor- 
rent to  Jehovah's  holiness,  which  He  most  needs 
condemn  and  punish,  but  from  which  He  desires  to 
i<ave.  He  is  the  Holy  One,  who  abhors  iniquity. 
Sinners  shall  not  etiutd  in  His  uight.  He  visits 
with  severest  penalties  those  who  disregard  His 
counsels  and  persist  in  their  wickedness.  Yet  He 
is  the  lonl  Ijoil,  merciful  and  gracious,  foil  of 
companion  and  ready  to  forgive  (Ex  34''',  Ps 
103^-);  He  desires  not  the  death  of  any  sinner, 
but  that  he  should  torn  from  his  wickeimeHS  and 
live  (Elk  18«  33").  More  specially,  He  is  the 
covenant-keeping  God,  who  does  not  allow  His 
promises  lo  fail,  but,  even  when  the  nation  in  the 
mass  is  rejected,  fuIBIs  His  word  in  due  seaaon  to 
the  faithful  remnant,  or  to  the  whole  people  when 
brought  to  i^pentance  (Ps  103»- ",  Is  S'"- ",  Jer 
32""-.  Hob  |i°-"2'"f-  etc.).  In  thut  it  is  already 
implied  that  Jehovah  will  manifest  His  |)ower, 
righteonsness,  and  love  in  helping  and  saving  His 
people,  in  vindicating  their  cause  when  oppressed, 
m  visiting  their  adversaries  with  judgments,  and 
in  working  ont  great  and  astonishing  deliverancee 
for  them  when  the  hour  comes  for  the  fullilment 
of  His  proniiseo.  It  follows  that  His  relation  t« 
them,  and  His  concern  for  tlieir  good,  will  be 
seen  in  the  course  of  their  history  in  a  succession 
of  acts  of  redemption. 

It  haa  been  seen,  accordingly,  that  while,  in  their 
legal  usage,  the  OT  terms  for  '  redeem '  and  '  re- 
demption' imply  payment  ot  a  price,  or,  in  the 
case  of  the  firstborn,  substitution  of  a  life,  or  a 
monetary  ransom,  these  terms  are  often  nsed  in 
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the  more  general  sense  of  simple  deliverance  or 
salvation.  The  great  historic  instance  of  Jehovah's 
redemption  of  His  people  was  their  deliverance 
from  the  bondage  of  Egypt  (Ex  6«  15",  Dt  7«etc.). 
That  held  in  it  already  tlie  pledge  of  every  other 
deliverance  which  the  nation  or  godly  individuals 
in  it  might  need.  Prayers,  thererore,  are  frequent 
that  Jehovah  would  redeem  from  oppression,  from 
violence,  from  sickness,  from  death,  from  captivity, 
etc.  {e,(j.  Ps  25"  49'*  72^^  103*),  and  thanksgivings 
for  deliverance  refer  usually  to  the  same  things 
{eg,  Pss  116.  124.  126,  Zee  10»<^-).  Redemption  in 
such  passages  is  commonly  from  temporal  calami- 
ties or  ills,  endured  or  feared.  Only  in  one  place 
is  direct  mention  made  of  redemption  from  iniqui- 
ties (Ps  130*).  This  last  fact,  however,  must  not 
mislead  us.  As,  in  the  OT,  outward  calamities  are 
usually  connected  with  Jehovah's  anger,  or  with 
the  hiding  of  His  face,  so,  it  is  every^vhere  implied, 
the  first  condition  of  the  removal  of  these  evils  is 
return  to  God  and  the  forsaking  of  iniquity ;  if 
the  individual  is  righteous,  this  is  the  ground  on 
which  he  looks  to  God  for  vindication  against  the 
ungodly  oppressor  (Pss  3.  4.  6  etc.).  We  must  be- 
ware here,  and  throughout  this  Avhole  discussion,  of 
buildinc  too  much  on  the  mere  occurrence  of  a 
term.  The  fact  of  redemption  is  often  present, 
where  the  %oord  is  not  directly  used.  Behind  all 
interpositions  for  deliverance  and  help,  whatever 
the  words  employed,  stand  Jehovah's  unchan^g 
character,  HLs  pledged  word,  His  inflexible  will  to 
uphold  the  right,  His  compassion  for  the  afflicted 
and  oppressed.  Righteousness,  in  His  deliverances, 
always  counts  for  more  than  the  deliverance  itself, 
which  is  conditioned  by  His  unerring  knowledge 
of  the  moral  state.  Where  sin  has  been  the  cause 
of  judgments  on  the  individual  or  nation,  redemp- 
tion includes,  in  the  removal  of  these  evils, 
forgiveness  and  restoration  to  the  Divine  favour 
and  to  righteousness  (cf.  Ps  85,  Is  l*''"'*,  Hos  14, 
etc.). 

The  Deliverer  of  His  people  in  the  OT  is 
Jehovah  Himself.  Hence  the  affection  with  which 
Deutero- Isaiah  dwells  on  the  idea  of  Jehovah  jis 
the  S|<^,  or  *  Redeemer'  of  Israel.  It  is  note- 
worthy, however,  that  in  two  ])assages  redemption 
is  attributed  to  the  *  angel '  of  Jeliovah — that  mys- 
terious personality,  one  with  Jehovah,  yet  again 
distinct  from  Him,  who  figures  so  prominently, 
particularly  in  the  earlier  stages  of  revelation. 
*The  angel  >vhich  hath  redeemed  me  from  all 
evil,'  says  Jacob,  in  the  earliest  instance  of  the 
use  of  the  word  V>(|,  in  Gn  48^*;  and  again  in 
Is  63*  we  have,  with  the  use  of  tlie  s<ame  word,  the 
like  idea :  *  In  all  their  affliction  he  was  afflicted, 
and  the  angel  of  his  presence  saved  them ;  in  his 
love  and  in  his  pity  he  redeemed  them,'  etc.  That 
is,  Jehovah's  interposition  in  redemption  is  by 
means  of  His  angel  (cf.  Ps  34^).  There  is  a  fore- 
gleam  here  of  what  comes  more  clearly  to  light  in 
the  NT. 

It  may  appear  a  point  of  contrast  between  the 
OT  and  the  NT  conceptions  of  redemption,  that  in 
the  OT  the  word  is  never  brought  directly  into 
association  with  sacrifice,  or  the  ritual  of  atone- 
ment. The  use  of  *  redeem '  in  connexion  with  the 
firstborn  (the  substitution,  e.g.,  of  a  lamb  for  the 
firstling  of  an  ass)  does  not  afiect  this  statement, 
for  these  substitutions  have  not  the  character  of 
atonement  for  sin.  Here  again,  however,  it  is 
important  to  keep  in  memory'  the  distinction  be- 
tween words  and  things.  Apart  from  the  use  of 
terms,  it  is  the  case  that  the  sacrificial  ritual — so 
far  as  exi>iatory — was,  in  its  own  waj',  a  means 
of  deliverance  from  guilt,  and,  in  that  sense,  of 
redemption.  A  direct  connexion  between  the 
sacrifices  of  the  Law  and  the  forgiveness  of  sin 
48  expressly  affirmed  {e.g.  Lv  4**-  *•  * ;  cf.  Is  6") ;  a 


fact  irrespective  of  any  theory  of  efficacy.  Even  in 
regard  to  words,  there  is  the  important  ]X)int  of 
connexion  in  the  word  n^b '  ransom.    (See  Ransom). 

But  there  is  a  yet  closer  link.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  a  peculiar  line  of  preparation  for  the 
rfT  doctrine  lav  in  the  development  by  Psalmists 
and  Prophets  of  the  idea  of  the  Righteous  Sufferer. 
The  culmination  of  that  development  is  reached  in 
the  matchless  representation  of  Is  53,  where  the 
Servant  of  Jehovah  is  pictured  as  making  expia- 
tion by  His  sufierings  and  death  for  the  sins  of  the 
people.  Here  at  length  Prophetic  and  sacrificial 
teaching  touch,  for  the  language  and  whole  idea  of 
the  sacrificial  ritual  are  taken  over  upon  the  Suffer- 
ing Servant.  The  iniquity  of  His  fellows  is  laid 
upon  One  who  is  without  sin  ;  His  soul  is  made  a 
guilt-offering ;  He  bears  the  iniquities  of  the  people ; 
He  pours  out  His  soul  unto  death ;  He  bears  the 
sin  of  many,  and  makes  intercession  for  the 
transgressors  (Is  SS**  *"•  ^^'  ^%  The  later  Prophetic 
teaching  is  not  without  refrains  of  the  same  ideas 
(Zee  13,  Dn  9^"*^).  Malachi  brings  to  a  close  the 
long  preparation  of  the  OT  with  his  prediction  of 
the  Angel  of  the  Covenant  soon  to  come  to  His 
temple,  whose  work  would  be  at  once  judging  and 
savine  (3*). 

8.  Redemption  in  tlie  OospeU.— With  respect 
to  the  sources,  it  is  acknowledged  that  a  distinc- 
tion is  to  be  made  between  the  Synoptics  and  the 
Fourth  Gosi>el.  The  last,  however,  is  accepted  in 
the  present  article  as  a  genuine  work  of  the  Apostle 
John,  embodying,  if  >vith  a  certain  colouring  from 
his  own  j)ersonality  and  interpretative  comment, 
that  Apostle's  reminiscences  of  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  Jesus,  especially  those  of  the  tJudijean 
ministry.  Comparison  will  show  that,  funda- 
mentally, the  teachings  of  the  four  Gosi^els  on  our 
immediate  subject  coincide. 

St.  Luke's  Gospel  l>egins  by  introducing  us  to 
the  circle  o<  those  who  *were  looking  for  the 
redemption  {\(irp(a<n%)  of  Jerusalem '  (2^),  or,  as  an 
earlier  verse  has  it,  were  *  looking  for  the  consola- 
tion of  Israel'  (v.-^).  Of  these  there  were  not  a 
few.  Zacharias  and  £lisabeth,  Simeon  and  the 
prophetess  Anna,  were  among  the  numljer.  From 
the  hymn  of  Za(^harias  in  l^"^-  we  see  how  far  the 
idea  of  *  redemi>tion '  was  from  being  confined  to 
temjx)ral  deliverance  from  enemies.  Such  deliver- 
ance was  only  a  means  towards  serving  tlie  Go<l 
who  had  redeemed  His  i)eoplein  holiness  and  right- 
eousness (F*).  Redemption  inchided  the  know- 
ledge of  (spiritual)  salvation  by  the  remission  of 
sins  (v.'^).  This  salvation  was  to  l)e  brought  in  by 
one  from  the  house  of  David,  in  fulfilment  of  the 
promises  niiide  to  the  fathers  (vv.®""'^).  John  the 
Baptist  was  to  preimre  the  way  for  the  Redeemer's 
coming  (v.''®,  cL  3^*'-)-  ^V'e  are  here,  in  sliort,  on 
the  threshold  of  the  intro<hiction  of  the  Messianic 
salvation.  In  three  of  the  Gos|>els,  accordingly, 
we  have  jireparatorj'  notes  struck,  which  show  iii 
what  sense  we  are  to  understand  this  wonderful 
redemi)tion  of  the  Christ.  The  shepherds  in  Lk. 
are  apprised  of  the  birth  in  the  city  of  David  of 
'  a  Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord  ^  (2").  In  Mt. 
the  child  is  called  Jesus,  *for  it  is  he  that  shall 
save  his  i)eople  from  their  sins  '  (1-^).  In  St.  Johns 
Gospel  the  Baptist  points  out  Jesus  to  his  disciples 
as  *  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of 
the  world '  (1®-  "*).  All  the  ( fosjiels  give  prominence 
to  the  Baptism  of  Jes\is,  with  its  consecration  of 
Himself  *to  fulfil  all  righteousness'  (in  Mt.),  its 
acknowledgment  of  Him  as  '  the  Son  of  God,'  and 
the  descent  upon  Him  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Mt  3^-*''", 
Mk  !»-",  Lk  321-22,  jn  i3i-:u, .  i^^j  the  Synoptics 
relate  His  Temptation,  in  Avhich  false  ideals  of 
Messiahship  were  rejected,  and  His  true  vocation 
was  definitely  graspeid  and  chosen  (Mt  4'*''  |!)- 

The  imjwrtant  question  now  arises,  How  did 
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Jesus  Himself  conceive  of  the  work  of  redemption 
which  belonged  to  Him  as  Messiah?  The  word 
itself  is  only  once  attributed  to  Him,  and  that  in 
an  esehatological  connexion  (Lk  21^) ;  it  affords 
us,  therefore,  little  help.  His  conception  must  be 
sought  in  a  less  direct  way,  by  consideration  of  the 
aspects  in  which  His  saving  activity  is  presented 
in  the  (3k>si>els,  and  of  the  sayings  and  doings  in 
which  He  connects  the  salvation  of  men  with  Him- 
self. An  error  to  be  sedulously  guarded  against 
here  is  that  of  fastening  on  one  or  two  isokited 
sayings  of  Jesus,  for  instance,  on  the  passages 
al)Out  His  death,  and  giving  these  an  interpreta- 
tion as  if  they  were  without  any  context  in  Jesus' 
own  thought,  or  in  His  general  Messianic  claim,  or 
in  earlier  Prophetic  revelation,  or  in  the  events 
which  succeeded  them,  and  threw  light  on  them. 
A  broader  method  must  be  followed  if  Christ's 
idea  of  redemption  is  to  be  satisfactorily  grasped. 

It  must  impress  us,  then,  that,  in  the  idea  of 
redemption,  or  what  corresponds  to  it,  in  the 
Gospels,  the  spiritual  elements  are  prominent  as 
they  were  not  in  the  OT.  This  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  teaching  of 
Jesus,  and  from  tne  larger  place  given  to  the  hope 
of  the  future  life.  The  political  aspect  of  redemp- 
tion disappears  altogether.  The  Kingdom  Jesus 
came  to  found  was  not  of  this  world  (cf.  Mt  18^"' 
1987-JD  20M  a  26"-»,  Lk  IV\  Jn  6«  18»  etc. ).  Salva- 
tion  from  bodily  ills,  indeed,  appears  as  an  im- 
portant part  of  Christ's  ministry,  as  in  the  healing 
of  disease,  the  casting  out  of  demons,  the  raising  of 
the  dead,  the  feeding  of  the  multitudes  (Mt  4**'  ** 
11**  *  etc. ).  In  these  works  of  mercy  Jesus  revealed 
Himself  as  the  Saviour  of  the  body  as  well  as  of 
the  soul.  But  the  physical  benefit  was  never  an 
end  in  itself ;  it  pointed  up  to,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  the  reception  of,  the  spiritual  blessing  (Mt 
9=»-<  Jn  6*wr.).  It  was  conditioned  by  faith  (Mt  8i« 
gs.  23. 98  etc.).  The  real  evils  from  which  Jesus 
came  to  redeeni  were  spiritual  evils  ;  the  priceless 
good  He  came  to  bestow  was  a  spiritual  good. 
Spiritual  evil  had  its  root  and  origin  in  sin  ;  salva- 
tion takes  its  spring  in  the  grace  and  mercy  of 
God,  and  begins  with  forgiveness. 

(I)  We  have  first,  then,  to  look  at  sin  and  its 
consequences  as  the  evil  to  be  redeemed  from.  The 
teaching  of  Jesus  on  the  love  and  mercy  of  the 
Father  should  not  blind  us  to  the  depth  of  His 
realization  of  the  awful  evil  of  sin,  of  the  wrath  of 
God  against  it,  and  of  the  peril  of  eternal  death 
which  overhung  the  sinner.  Rather,  in  His  view, 
is  the  Father's  mercy  to  be  measured  by  the  depth 
of  the  sinner's  lostness,  the  heinousness  of  nis 
state  in  the  lic:ht  of  the  Divine  holiness,  and  his 
inability  to  deliver  himself  from  that  state  or  its 
consequences.  The  sternness  of  Christ's  teaching 
in  this  relation  is  sometimes  very  terrible.  As  the 
Baptist  warned  his  hearers  to  flee  from  *•  the  wrath 
to  come,'  so  Jesus  has  ever  in  the  background  of 
His  most  gracioas  teaching  the  thought  of  an 
awful  Divine  judgment,  which  surely  one  day  will 
descend  on  the  impenitent.  He  does  not  hesitate 
to  speak  of  the  fire  of  CJehenna  (Mt  5^****),  and 
of  God,  who  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body 
in  Gehenna  (10*) ;  of  the  worm  that  dieth  not. 
and  the  fire  that  is  not  quenched  (Mk  9**-  ^  *) ;  of 
the  judgment,  less  tolerable  than  that  upon  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  or  even  Sodom,  which  awaits  cities  like 
Capernaum  (Mt  11^'**);  of  a  blasphemy  against 
the  Holy  Spirit  which  shall  not  be  forgiven,  either 
in  this  world,  or  in  that  to  come  (l#*-*^!lj.  His 
denunciations  of  the  Pharisees  are  merciless  in 
their  severity  (23^**  !*•«•»);  the  language  of  judg- 
ment in  many  of  the  parables  is  hardly  less 
strong  (13*^  ^  18»*21**227-  »etc.).  Those  who  speak 
of  supposed  judgments  on  others  are  warned:  *  Nay, 
but,  except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish ' 


(Lk  13*  *) ;  of  a  Judas  it  is  declared,  *  Good  were 
it  for  that  man  if  he  had  not  been  bom '  (Mt  26-'^, 
Mk  14^^) ;  the  parable  of  the  Final  Judgment  has 
such  a  sentence  as,  *  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,* 
etc.  (Mt  25**- «).     The  Synoptic  teaching  on  this 

Soint  is  identical  with  that  of  St.  John,  who 
eclares  that  the  wrath  of  God  '  abideth '  on  him 
who  believes  (or  obeys)  not  the  Son  of  God  ( Jn  3*), 
and  habitually  speaks  of  the  world  as  perishing  in 
its  sin  (3»«- "  5»  CP  8»*  etc. ). 

Exposure  to  the  wrath  of  God,  therefore,  is  one 
result  of  sin,  from  which,  undeniably,  redemption 
is  needed  ;  but  this,  in  Christ's  view,  is  not  the 
worst  evil,  but  rather  flows  from  the  infinitely 
heinous  and  hateful  nature  of  sin  itself.  Sin,  con- 
sidered in  itself,  is  the  real  evil  from  which  men 
need  to  be  delivered.  It  is  a  fountain  of  pollution 
in  the  heart,  defiling  the  whole  nature  (Mt  15^*-**  || ; 
cf.  23-*^) ;  evolves  itself  in  corrupt  words  and  deeds 
^7i«-»  i2"-j7) .  brings  under  subjection  to  Satan 
(6"  12»-  «^) ;  is  the  loss  of  the  soul's  true  life 
jlga4-M).  entails  misery  and  ruin  (Lk  16"'^',  Mt 
23*7.  SB) .  ripens  into  hateful  vices  (impurity,  covet- 
ousness,  pride,  hypocrisy,  mercilessness,  etc.),  and 
culminates  in  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit 
(Mt  12^**  **  etc. ).  Souls  in  this  condition  are  *  lost ' ; 
need  to  be,  in  their  helplessness  and  misery,  sought 
after  and  saved  (Lk  15*^-  W%  The  teaching  of 
Jesus  in  Jn.  is  here  again  in  accord  with  that  in 
the  S^'noptics;  only  that  in  some  respects  St. 
John's  Gospel  goes  deeper,  in  explicitly  affirming 
the  need  of  regeneration  (3^'),  in  laying  more 
stress  on  the  element  of  bondage  in  sin  (8**- •*),  and 
in  giving  greater  prominence  to  the  idea  of  Satan 
as  *  the  prince  oi  this  world,'  whose  power  over 
men  has  to  be  broken  (8**  12"  14»  16" ;  cf.  Lk 

1017.  18). 

One  thing  still  requires  to  be  said  to  exhibit  in 
its  full  extent  man's  need  of  redemption.  The 
deepest  and  most  condemnable  aspect  of  sin  is 
that  it  is  alienation  from  God  Himself.  The  first 
requirement  of  the  Law  is  love  to  God  (Mt  2^* ") ; 
the  proper  attitude  of  the  soul  to  God  is  that 
of  humble  dependence  and  trust  (4**  ^*  *®  7**,  Mk 
1122. 24.  as  etc.).  But  sin  is  the  negation  of  this 
right  religious  relation.  *  I  know  you,'  said  Jesus 
to  the  Jews,  '  that  ye  have  not  the  love  of  God  in 
you'  (Jn  5**).  Other  and  contrary  principles — 
pride,  self-sufficiency,  self-will,  the  love  of  the 
honour  that  comes  from  men  ( Jn  5** ;  cf.  Mt  6*"") — 
had  taken  the  place  of  love  to  God ;  hence  estrange- 
ment from  God,  antagonism  to  His  will  and  spirit, 
enmity  to  Him  and  to  His  messengers  (Mt  23^*"*)' 
Redemption  means  here  the  efl'ecting  of  a  change 
of  disposition  towards  God,  and  the  restoration  of 
a  spint  of  love  and  trust — of  the  filial  spirit  {e.g, 
Lk  15"''*).  It  is  synonymous  with  reconciliation 
(see  Rkconciliation). 

(2)  This  description  of  the  evil  to  be  redeemed 
from  already  determines  t?ie  positive  rhnracter  of 
the  redemption.  The  preachmg  of  Jesus  is  de- 
scribed as  the  preaching  of  a  'gospel '  (Lk  4^®-  ^^) — 
*the  gospel  of  God'  (Mk  V*) — and  the  'salvation' 
(Lk  19*'  ^®)  proclaime<l  in  this  gospel  included  de- 
liverance from  the  whole  range  of  evil  covered  by 
the  word  *sin,'  with  introduction  into  the  whole 
sphere  of  privilege  and  blessedness  embraced  in 
the  term  'Kingdom  of  God.'  Jesus  in  His  teach- 
ing has  much  to  say  on  the  condition  of  mind 
necessary  for  the  reception  of  this  blessing.  There 
is  naturally  the  initial  demand  for  repentance  (Mt 
918  1120. 21^  ]j^ik  1»*  61-,  Lk  133- «  etc.),  which  has  the 
full  weight  of  meaning  involved  in  the  etymology 
of  the  word  firrdj'ota,  '  change  of  mind.'  There  is 
implied  in  this  change  of  disposition  a  parting 
with  all  pride,  sufficiency,  and  sense  of  merit 
(Lk  W^)'y  a  coming  to  be  humble,  simple,  trustful 
as  a  little  child  (Mt  18^'^) ;  in  a  pregnant  phrase, 
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l>ecoraing  *poor  in  spirit*  (Mt  5^  Lk  4^*).  To 
those  in  this  humble,  trustful,  self -renouncing 
state  of  mind  every  satisfaction  and  spiritual 
blessing  are  promised  {e.g,  Mt  5?"' ;  see  Iverach, 
The  Other  Side  of  Greatness,  p.  1  ft". ).  This  blessing 
is  always  rei>resented  as  mediated  through  Jesus 
Himself.  It  is  only  through  the  Son  that  men  can 
receive  the  knowledge  of  the  Father  (11");  it  is 
through  coming  to  Him,  learning  of  Him,  taking 
His  yoke  upon  them,  that  they  obtain  rest  to  their 
souls  (vv.  28-30) ;  mou  are  called  to  follow  Him,  to 
become  His  disciples,  to  acknowledge  Him  as  their 
Lord  and  Master  {V^'^  8»»-«  23^  etc.).  He  requires 
from  His  disciples  the  most  absolute  surrender  to 
Himself  (10»^-»  IB**-*^);  it  is  by  relation  to  Him 
that  men  are  judged  at  last  (25**'  **).  As  King, 
He  dispenses  the  awards  of  service  (16"  19*  2S^'). 
Of  the  dependence  of  salvation  on  His  sufferings 
and  death,  more  is  said  below.  Those  who  stand 
in  the  above  relation  to  Christ  are  '  the  children  of 
the  kingdom'  (13^),  sons  of  God,  and  heirs  of 
eternal  life.  Received  into  the  Kingdom,  they 
have  the  blessedness  of  knowing  that  their  sins 
are  forgiven  them  (6^^  9*  etc. ),  though,  reciprocally, 
there  is  laid  on  those  who  are  thus  forgiven  the 
duty  of  forgiving  others  (6>*-"  18»  Mk  11*  etc.). 
They  have  the  privilege  of  calling  Grod  their 
Father,  of  trusting  Him  for  all  their  need  (Mt 
6*"^'),  of  free  access  to  Him  in  prayer  (T^'^etc.). 
They  are  acknowledged  by  Christ  as  His  brethren 
<12*' »  25*).  From  the  Father  they  receive  mercy, 
and  the  satisfaction  of  their  hunger  and  thirst  for 
righteousness  (5^*  ^) ;  they  are  sustained  in  perse- 
cution and  sacrifice  by  the  promise  of  a  thousand- 
fold reward  (5»a  jgs^  Mk  10»- ») ;  it  is  theirs  to 
share  in  the  resurrection  of  the  just  (Lk  14*^) ;  and 
as  sons  and  heirs  of  Grod,  they  nave  the  sure  hope 
of  *  eternal  life,'  in  which  is  included  blessedness 
and  glory  (Mt  IS*')  and  the  perfect  vision  of  Grod 
<5").  These  unspeakably  lofty  privileges  and  hopes 
imply  corresponding  responsibilities.  It  is  con- 
stantly assumed  that  there  cannot  be  true  repent- 
ance, or  genuine  membership  in  the  Kingdom, 
which  does  not  manifest  itself  in  *good  works' 
<5"),  or  in  the  doinff  of  the  will  of  the  Father  (6"). 
Only  the  doers  of  the  Father's  will  can  be  received 
into  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  (7^^  18*  25"^-).  The 
disciple  is  to  liave  for  his  aim  to  be  perfect  as  his 
Father  in  heaven  is  perfect  (5*®). 

Not  a  great  deal,  comparatively,  is  said  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  im- 
parting these  spiritual  blessings.  But  tlie  Spirit's 
presence  and  agency  are  nevertheless  constantly 
assumed.  Jesus  was  *full  of  the  Holy  Spirit'  after 
His  baptism  (Lk  4^),  and  it  was  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  upon  Him  who  fitted  Him  for  His  saving 
work  (v. '8).  <The  spirit  of  the  Father'  speaks  in 
the  disciples  (Mt  1(P).     He  is,  in  Lk.,  the  supreme 

fift  of  the  Father  (11").  Blasphemy  against  the 
loly  Spirit  is  the  last  and  highest  crime  (Mt  12**  ||). 
The  Baptist  announced  Jesus  as  the  One  who 
should   baptize  with   the    Spirit   (3^M!),   and    the 

Sromise  of  the  Spirit  is  Christ's  final  word  to  His 
isciples  (Lk  24**).  In  the  Synoptics,  as  in  Jn.,  it 
is  assumed  that  the  Spirit  was  not  yet  given  in 
His  fulness,  because  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified 
(Jn?**). 

The  Johannine  teaching  on  salvation  is  once 
more,  in  all  essential  features,  identical  with  that 
of  the  Synoptics.  The  change  of  mind  insisted  on 
by  the  latter  is,  in  St.  John's  Gospel,  directly 
traced  to  a  regenerating  work  of  the  Spirit  (3^ '), 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  altogether  is  more 
developed  (14*  15*  W^-) ;  the  condition  of  salva- 
tion is  expressed  generally  by  the  term  *  believing ' 
(which  includes  in  it  the  idea  of  *  obeying,'  cf. 
318. 38j .  sonship,  as  the  fruit  of  regeneration,  is 
viewed  as  a  special  supernatural  gift,  the  preroga- 


tive of  believers  (1") ;  salvation  is  connected  with 
Christ's  being  lifted  up  (3"""  12«- ») ;  '  eternal  life ' 
is  regarded  as  already  begun  in  the  experience  of 
the  believer  (3»  4^*  6«  17*  etc.).  But  the  necessity 
of  union  with  Christ  (cf.  15*'®),  the  salvation  from 
wrath  through  Him  (3*'"^*  *  5*-"),  the  dispositions 
to  be  laid  aside  in  entering  the  Kingdom  of  heaven 
(5**),  and  the  essentials  of  character  to  be  acquired 
by  its  members  (humility,  love,  self-sacrifice,  etc. , 
13*'^^  15^^  12*  etc.),  the  hojie  of  the  resurrection 
(538.  »  g4o  1194-26)^  ^ud  the  prospect  of  ultimately 
sharing  Christ's  glory  in  the  Father's  house  (14*-*^ 
17^),  are  outstanding  features  in  St.  John's  teach- 
ing as  they  are  in  that  of  the  earlier  Gospels. 

(3)  The  question  now  recurs  as  to  the  connexion 
of  Chrisfs  own  Person ,  andespeciallt/  His  sufferings 
and  death,  with  thi^  redemption,  the  message  of 
which  constitutes  His  gospel.  Certain  obvious 
aspects  of  that  connexion  have  already  been  indi- 
cated. Christ's  ministry  of  teaching  and  healing 
was  itself  a  means  of  redemption — of  bringing  men 
to  the  knowledge  of  it,  of  awakening  in  them  the 
desire  for  it,  of  drawing  them  to  the  acceptance  of 
it,  of  putting  them  in  possession  of  part  of  its 
blessing.  But  in  its  substance  also,  as  we  have 
seen,  Christ  and  His  gospel  could  not  be  separated. 
He  alone  could  reveal  the  Father,  and  give  the 
world  a.ssurance  of  His  ^ace ;  He  already,  as  the 
Son  of  Man,  exhibited  m  its  perfect  form  what 
Divine  sonship  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  meant ;  it 
was  by  coming  to  Him,  and  learning  of  Him,  that 
men  were  initiated  into  His  mind  and  spirit,  which 
itself  was  salvation.  His  purity,  conjoined  with 
His  sympathy  and  grace,  acted  as  mighty  moral 
motives  in  breaking  down  the  enmity  ot  the  heart 
to  God  and  in  winning  sinners  to  repentance. 
These  also  are  the  aspects  of  Christ's  connexion 
with  redemption, — these,  and  not  declarations 
about  atonement, — which  meet  us  on  the  surface 
of  the  Grospels.  Christ  is  the  Good  Shepherd, 
seeking  ana  finding  the  lost  sheep  (Mt  lO*  15-* 
18^*",  Lk  15*"').  All-compassionating,  forgiving 
love  is  the  power  He  relics  on  to  draw  out  love 
(Lk  8*^'**).  The  very  majesty  of  His  claims  and 
the  manifest  authority  with  wliich  He  sj^ke  gave 
an  added  power  to  His  gentleness  and  grace  (Mt 

We  have  still  to  a.sk,  however,  Is  this  the  whole? 
Is  this  the  only  way  in  which  redemption  depends 
on  Christ?  If  it  is,  what  remains  as  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Apostolic  gospel,  which  undeniably 
connects  redemption  in  a  peculiar  way,  not  with 
Christ's  life  and  teaching,  but  with  His  sacriticial 
sufferings  and  death?  The  question  is  further 
pressed  uix)n  us  by  particular  utterances  of  Jesus, 
which  likewise  appear  to  point  to  such  connexion. 
Is  this  aspect  of  redemption,  as  some  think,  to  be 
excluded  from  Christ's  gospel  ?  To  find  an  answer 
we  are  driven  back  ujx)n  the  wider  question  of 
how  Jesus  Himself  viewed  His  sufferings  and 
death.  On  this  topic,  it  was  remarked  above  that 
it  is  a  very  misleaaing  method  to  confine  ourselves 
to  the  exposition  of  isolated  texts,  without  taking 
into  account  the  whole  context  of  Christ's  thought, 
and  the  ideas  of  OT  revelation  in  which  His 
thought  was  groundetl.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
begin  at  this  point  in  order  to  reach  a  satisfactory 
conclusion. 

A  sure  datum  to  start  with  here  is  the  indubit- 
able consciousness  of  Jesus — attested  by  tlie  two 
names  *Son  of  God'  and  'Son  of  Man' — of  His 
Messianic  vocation,  and  consequently  of  the  con- 
nexion of  the  Messianic  salvation  with  His  Person. 
It  was  He,  as  the  whole  Jewish  hope  implied,  who 
was  to  bring  in  that  '  redemption '  for  which  Israel 
waited  (Lk  2*").  That  Jesus  knew  Himself  to  be 
the  Christ,  at  least  from  the  time  of  the  Baptism, 
is  implied  in  all  the  Gospels,  though  it  wjis  only  to 
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favoured  individuals  that  the  disclosure  was  directly 

made  (in  Jn.  to  Nathanael,  1^~" ;  to  Nicodemus, 

3i8ff- ;  to  the  Samaritan  woman,  4*  etc.). 

It  is  to  misinterpret  Peter's  pn^eat  confession  in  Mi  16^^  to 
take  it  to  mean  that  up  to  that  time  the  disciples  had  no  know> 
ledge  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ.  Apart  from  what  is  narrated 
by  Bt.  John  (l^^X  the  whole  ministry  of  Jesus,  as  recorded  by 
the  Synoptics — the  claims  He  made,  Uie  authority  He  exercised 
— was  by  implication  an  assertion  of  that  dignity  :  while  to  the 
direct  testimony  borne  by  Uie  forerunner  (Mt  S^i-  ^  ||)  was  added 
afterwards  the  answer  given  to  the  Baptist's  doubts  (ll3<r-). 
What  v^TLB  new  in  Petens  confession  was  the  inburst  of  new 
illumination,  and  unshakable  strength  of  conviction,  with  which 
t^e  confession  was  made  (16^7.  IS). 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Jesus  knew  Himself  to  be 
the  Messiah  of  OT  prophecy  and  hope,  it  is  not  less 
certain  that  He  apprenended  this  great  vocation, 
and  the  salvation  with  which  it  was  connected, 
in  a  ^uite  different  way  from  most  of  His  contem- 
poraries. Messiahship  for  Him,  as  the  account  of 
the  Temptation  shows,  meant  the  definite  renun- 
ciation of  all  self-seeking  motives,  the  rejection  of 
all  political  and  worldly  ideals,  the  repudiation  of 
all  swerving  from  the  sole  end  of  seeking  His 
Father's  glory.  Holding  such  a  conception  of  His 
mission,  and  rooted  in  His  consciousness,  as  His 
habitual  use  of  Scripture  and  manner  of  deducing 
deep  principles  from  its  simplest  words  show  Him 
to  be,  in  OT  and  speciaUy  Prophetic  teaching,  it 
is  impossible  that,  from  the  first.  He  should  not 
have  clearly  perceived  the  collision  that  must 
ensue  between  Himself  and  the  ruling  classes,  and 
the  persecution,  and  ultimately  death,  which  their 
enmity  must  bring  upon  Him.  With  so  clear  a 
vision  of  the  persecutions,  scomings,  and  death 
that  awaited  His  disciples  (Mt  1(H^*  ||),  He  could 
not  be  ignorant  of  His  own  future.  If,  however, 
He  saw  thus  far,  it  must  be  that  He  saw  further. 
The  path  of  self-renunciation  and  suffering  that 
lay  before  Him  must  have  presented  itself,  as  we 
know  it  did,  as  part  of  His  Father's  ordainment  in 
the  accomplishment  of  His  vocation  ;  not  as  a  fate 
merely,  or  even  as  a  martyrdom,  but  as  a  neces- 
sary step  to  the  founding  of  His  Kingdom,  and  pro- 
curement of  the  great  end  of  His  Coming — the  end 
of  salvation.  If  this,  in  turn,  presented  itself  as  a 
problem  to  His  thought, — we  speak,  perhaps,  too 
numanly  of  the  way  in  which  Jesus  arrived  at  His 
convictions, — the  light  was  near  at  hand  for  its 
solution  in  the  Prophetic  Scriptures,  especially  in 
the  picture  of  the  Suffering  Servant  of  Is  53.  His 
sufferings  were  expiatory.  No  one  who  reads  the 
Gospels  with  care  can  doubt  the  familiarity  of  the 
mind  of  Jesus  with  this  portion  of  Prophetic  testi- 
mony. It  is  probably  this  prophecy  that  was  in 
view  in  the  Baptist's  announcement  to  his  disciples 
(Jn  1®-  ^) ;  it  is  contained  in  the  section  of  Isaiah 
on  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  which  Jesus  cited  in 
the  opening  of  His  public  ministry  as  fulfilled  in 
Himself  (Lie  4^^^*);  one  interesting  passage  shows 
that  it  was  directly  before  His  mind  in  His  last 
sufferings — *  For  I  say  unto  you,  that  this  which  is 
written  must  be  fulfilled  in  me,  And  he  was  num- 
bered with  transgressors :  for  that  which  ooncemeth 
me  hath  fulfilment'  (22^).  It  cannot  have  been 
al»ent  from  the  numerous  prophecies  which  Jesus 
declared  were  fulfilled  in  His  death  (Mk  ^  14«-  ^. 
Lk  18"  24»-  "'  *«).  But,  indeed,  the  same  strain  of 
thought,  sacrificial  and  Prophetic,  which  inspired 
the  representation  of  Jehovah's  Servant  as  One 
who  must  and  would  take  upon  Himself  tlie 
burden  of  the  people's  sins,  and,  m  substitutionary 
love,  offer  Himself  in  atonement  for  them,  must 
have  wrought  as  powerfully  in  the  mind  of  Jesus, 
conscious  as  He  was  of  His  peculiar  relation  to 
both  Grod  and  man,  and  fully  aware  of  what  sin 
was,  and  of  what  the  forgiveness  of  sin  meant  to  a 
holy  God.  If  atonement  for  the  world's  sin  was 
possible,  and  Jesus  in  His  representative  capacity, 
and  Himself  sinless,  could  offer  such  atonement, 


it  cannot  be  doubted  that  He  would  desire  to  do 
so. 

This  point  of  the  connexion  of  the  sufferings  and 
death  of  Jesus  with  redemption  will  receive  eluci- 
dation afterwards ;  but  already,  perhaps,  it  is 
possible  to  see  how,  during  His  ministry,  a  rela- 
tion of  His  sufferings  to  His  saving  mission  might 
be  present  to  His  own  mind,  though  He  said  little 
of  it  publicly,  and  only  toward  the  end  of  His 
life  spoke  freely  to  His  disciples  of  His  approach- 
ing death.  His  reticence  on  His  death  would  then 
be  paralleled  by  His  reticence  on  His  Messiahship, 
which  yet  was  present  to  His  consciousness 
throughout.  On  such  a  view  it  may  be  found 
that  the  phenomena  of  the  Gospels,  as  we  have 
them,  fall  naturally  into  place, — His  general  silence 
on  His  death  in  His  public  teaching,  the  occasional 
disclosures  in  Jn.  and  the  Synoptics,  the  con- 
nexion of  the  later  announcements  of  His  death 
with  His  resurrection,  and,  after  His  resurrection, 
of  both  with  the  preaching  of  remission  of  sins, 
and  the  promise  oi  the  Spirit ;  the  coherence  of 
this  teaching  with  the  Apostolic  gospel. 

For  now  it  is  to  be  observed  that  this  silence  of 
Jesus  on  the  connexion  of  His  sufferings  and  death 
with  His  saving  work  is  far  from  absolute ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  intimations  of  such  connexion,  when 
brought  together,  and  read  with  the  help  of  such  a 
ke^r  as  Is  53  affords,  are  neither  few  nor  ambiguous. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  till  late  in  the  ministry,  after 
Peter's  confession,  that  Jesus  begins  to  speak 
plainly  of  His  approaching  death,  and  then  of 
that  death  as  Divinely  ordained  and  foretold,  and 
to  be  followed  by  resurrection  (Mt  le^^  i7».2a.« 
20**- "  I!,  see  above).  Thenceforth  His  death  had 
an  absorbing  place  in  His  thoughts.  It  was  a 
'  cup '  He  had  to  drink,  a  '  baptism '  He  had  to  be 
baptized  with.  He  was  *  straitened'  till  it  was 
accomplished  (Mt  20«,  Mk  10«- »,  Lk  12» ;  cf.  Lk 
9^^).  At  the  Transfiguration  it  was,  according  to 
St.  Luke,  the  '  decease  {(^odos)  which  he  was  about 
to  accomplish  at  Jerusalem '  which  was  the  subject 
of  His  converse  with  Moses  and  Elijah  (9**).  But 
the  very  decision  and  circumstantiality  of  these 
first  announcements  to  His  disciples  imply  that 
the  subject  had  long  been  before  His  own  thoughts  ; 
and  that,  in  conformity  vnth  what  has  already 
been  said,  this  was  really  the  case,  we  gather  from 
such  a  passage  as  Mt9"(*When  the  bridegroom 
shall  be  taken  away  from  them '),  but  much  more 
clearly  from  the  sayings  preserved  to  us  by  St. 
John  from  the  Judiean  ana  Capernaum  ministries. 
Here,  in  the  line  of  the  Baptist's  opening  an- 
nouncement (1^),  the  connexion  between  Christ's 
death  and  the  salvation  of  the  world  is  unmistak- 
ably declared.  Thus,  in  the  conversation  with 
Nicodemus,  *  As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the 
wilderness,  so  must  the  Son  oi  Man  be  lifted  up,' 
etc.  (3*''"^' ;  cf.  on  the  lifting  up,  12"),  and  in  the 
remarkable  discourse  at  Capernaum,  in  which  Jesus 
dilates  on  His  flesh  as  given  for  the  life  of  the 
world,  and  on  His  blood  as  shed  (we  must  pre- 
sume) for  the  same  end  (G"*"*).  In  the  light  of 
these  sayings  we  must,  in  consistency,  interpret 
others  more  general  in  character  {e.g.  lo"- "•"•** 

When  we  return  to  the  Synoptics,  we  have 
again,  in  the  closing  period,  more  tnan  one  signifi- 
cant utterance.  There  is  first  the  well-known 
passage  preserved  in  both  Mt.  and  Mk. :  *  The  Son 
of  Man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to 
minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  (\&rpov)  for 
many  (drri  ToXXwy)'  (Mt  20»,  Mk  10«). 

It  does  not  rob  this  passage  of  its  force  that  it  occurs  in  im- 
pressing on  the  disciples  the  lesson  that  the  true  greatness  lies 
m  service.  No  one  will  suppose  that  Jesus  could  have  used 
languai^e  such  as  He  here  employs  about  the  disciples,  or  about 
any  other  than  Himself.    The  incidental  occurrence  of  the  say« 
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ing  may  rather  suggest  that  there  must  have  been  other  teach- 
ing on  the  sublect.  and  that  Jesus  here  assumes  the  saving 
purpose  of  His  death  as  known  to  the  disciples. 

The  significance  of  the  word  Xvrpw  is  investi- 
gated in  art.  Ransom  ;  it  is  enough  now  to  say 
that  the  word  is  most  naturally  taken  as  the  equiv- 
alent of  the  Hehrew  np^  (allied  to  199  *  to  atone '), 
used  of  that  which  is  given  in  exchange  for  a  life, 
whether  money  or  another  life.  The  thought  in 
Jesus'  mind  mav  well  have  been  that  of  Is  53.  The 
meaning  would  then  be  that  His  death  is  the 
redemption-price  by  which  the  many  are  delivered 
from  tlie  ruin  entailed  by  sin  (including  both  the 
guilt  and  the  power  of  sin).  There  is,  again,  the 
passage  already  cited,  Lk  22*^,  directly  glancing  at 
Is  53,  and  declaring  it  to  be  fulfilled  m  Christ's 
death.  There  are,  finally,  the  words  at  the  Supper, 
which,  amidst  the  variations  in  the  four  accounts 
we  have  of  them  (Mt  28»-«  Mk  14«-«,  Lk  22"- » 
1  Co  II®-*),  present  certain  very  distinguishable 
ideas.  The  bread  is  Christ's  body,  the  cup  is 
Christ's  blood.  The  body  is  given  or  broken  and 
the  blood  is  shed  for  the  disciples  (in  Mt.  and  Mk. 
*for  many').  The  very  variations  support  the 
general  meaning  put  upon  the  act.  If  Mt.  and 
Mk.  have  not  the  words  •  eiven '  or  *  broken  * 
spoken  of  the  body  (Luke,  Paul?),  both  have  '  shed 
for  many '  of  the  blood.  Lk.  has  both  *  ^ven  for 
you'  and  *  poured  out  for  you';  St.  Paul,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  *  My  body,  which  is  [broken  ?] 
for  you,'  but  not  the  corresponding  *shed  for  you.' 
All  agree  in  the  leading  feature,  that  Jesus  said : 
*This  is  my  blood  of  the  covenant'  (Mt.,  Mk.),  or 
'This  cup  is  the  new  covenant  in  my  blood' 
(Luke,  Paul).  Mt.  adds  :  *  which  is  shed  for  many 
unto  the  remission  of  sins.'  Even  if  it  were  con- 
ceded, what  there  is  no  necessity  for  conceding, 
that  this  logion  is  less  original  than  the  others 
[there  is  probably  a  reminiscence  of  Jer  31**],  it 
has  at  least  the  value  that  it  shows  the  sense  in 
which  Christ's  words  were  understood  in  the  Apos- 
tolic age.  That  Jesus,  therefore,  in  the  words  at 
the  Supper,  represents  His  death  as  a  sacrifice  for 
the  salvation  of  many,  and  definitely  connects  the 
shedding  of  His  blood  with  the  remission  of  sins 
and  the  making:  of  a  New  Covenant,  is  nearly*  as 
certain  as  anything  in  exegesis  can  be.  The  ques- 
tion that  remains  is — With  what  special  sacrifice 
does  Jesus  regard  His  death  as  connected  (Pass- 
over, ratificatory  sacrifices  at  Sinai)  ?  Probably  it 
is  not  necessary  to  decide  between  different  views. 
Jesus  may  well  have  regarded  His  death  as  fulfil- 
ling the  truth  of  all  propitiatory  sacrifice. 

Ihere  is  yet  one  other  fact  to  which  attention 
needs  to  be  directed  in  this  connexion.  The  death 
of  Jesus  is  evidently  dwelt  upon  by  the  Evangel- 
ists with  a  special  sense  of  solemnity  and  mystery, 
and  there  are  features  in  the  story  of  His  Passion 
which  deepen  this  feeling  of  mystery,  and  (compel 
us  to  seek  some  special  explanation.  Such  features 
are  the  mental  perturbation  which  the  thought 
of  His  death  awoke  in  Jesus  (*Now  is  my  soul 
troubled,'  etc.,  Jn  12^);  the  sore  amazement  and 
sorrow  even  unto  death  in  the  Garden  (Mk  14**-  ^) ; 
the  sweat  us  of  drops  of  blood,  and  words  about 
the  Cup  (Lk  22*2",  ^it  263») ;  the  awful  words  upon 
the  Cross,  speaking  to  a  loss  of  the  sense  and  com- 
fort of  (iod's  presence  (Mt  27**,  Mk  15").  We 
recall  M'Leod  Campbell's  words:  *  When  I  think 
of  our  Lord  as  tasting  death,  it  seems  to  me  as  if 
He  alone  ever  truly  tasted  death'  (Atoneinr.nt,  ch. 
vii, ).  Is  there  nothing  which  connects  itself  with 
Christ's  position  as  sin-bearer  here  ?  It  is  not  thus 
martyrs  are  wont  to  die  ;  not  thus  did  Stephen,  or 
Paul,  or  Ignatius  die.  Why,  then,  so  strange  a 
contrast  in  the  Lord  and  Master  of  them  all  ?  On 
any  hypothesis,  must  we  not  say  that  we  have 
here  something  which  takes  this  death  out  of  the  I 


rank  of  simple  martyrdom?  Let  us  now  take 
with  this  Christ's  last  cry  upon  the  cross,  *  It  is 
finished'  (TerAcorat,  Jn  19**),  and  mark  how  this 
most  unusual  death  is  followed  by  a  resurrection, 
and,  after  the  resurrection,  by  an  apparently 
changed  relation  of  Christ  to  both  €rod  and  man  ; 
by  commissions  and  promises  which  imply  that 
this  death  has  been  a  turning-point  in  the  history 
of  salvation,  the  opening  of  a  new  dispensation  of 
the  Spirit,  and  of  the  preaching  to  mankind  of  the 
remission  of  sins  in  Christ's  name  (Mt  28**"*^,  Lk 
24«-«,  Jn  20*i-2»,  Ac  !*-«),  and  it  may  be  found 
difficult  to  deny  that,  even  within  the  limits  of  the 
Gospels,  a  saving  significance  is  attributed  to 
Christ's  death,  in  perfect  consonance  with  that 
ascribed  to  it  in  the  Apostolic  gospel. 

4.  The  Apostolic  doctrine  {Acts^  the  Epistles,  the 
Book  of  Revelation). — (a)  It  is  told  by  St.  Luke 
that  Jesus  opened  the  minds  of  His  disciples  to 
understand  from  the  Scriptures  that  the  Christ 
should  suffer,  and  rise  again  from  the  dead  the 
third  day,  and  that  repentance  and  remission  of 
sins  should  be  preached  in  His  name  unto  all  the 
nations  (24***  *').  From  the  first,  therefore,  we  find 
the  Apostles  giving  prominence  to  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Christ  as  Divinely  ordained  events, 
with  which  salvation  was  connected  (Ac  2®"***  ^'  ** 
313-18  410-is)^  jt  would  be  unreasonable  to  look  for 
theology  in  addresses  which  had  for  their  primary 
object  to  bring  home  to  the  consciences  of  the 
hearers  their  crime  in  crucifying  *the  Holy  and 
Righteous  One'  (Ac  3").  We  need  not  wonder, 
therefore,  that  we  do  not  find  it  in  these  early  dis- 
courses in  the  Acts.  Yet  the  conviction  was 
plainly  there  that,  in  some  sense,  Christ,  as  St. 
Paul  says,  had  *died  for  our  sins'  (1  Co  15*),  and 
had  been  exalted  to  bestow  salvation,  and  that 
through  faith  in  Him,  and  only  through  faith  in 
His  name  (Ac  3'*),  was  the  wrath  of  God  averted 
(2«»),  remission  of  sins  obtained  (2"  3"  10«  13«- », 
etc.),  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  received  (2»  W^-  ^^ 
etc.),  and  the  way  prepared  for  *  seasons  of  refresh- 
ing '  and  *  the  times  of  restoration  of  all  things ' 
(3**"^*).  Very  early,  however,  through  deeper 
reflexion  and  the  growing  illumination  of  the 
Spirit,  there  necessarily  came  to  be  given  a  more 
definite  interpretation  of  this  connexion  of  Christ's 
death  with  human  salvation.  Sacrificial  and  expi- 
atory ideas  were  freely  taken  over  upon  it  (cf.  Ac 
20*) ;  a  new  vocabulary  sprang  up ;  there  wa.H 
speech,  as  in  the  common  doctrine  of  the  Epistles 
(cf.  1  Co  15^  *  that  which  also  I  received '),  of  Christ 

*  bearing  our  sins'  (I  P22*,  He  O^*,  cf.  2  Co  5"^, 

*  suffering  for  sins,  the  righteous  for  the  unrif^ht- 
eous'  (IP  3**,  cf.  Ro5*-®),  'redeeminfj  us  by  his 
blood '  (Eph  \\  1  P  l»»- «,  Rev  6») :  '  ottering '  Himself 
as  *a  sacrifice  for  sins'  (He  10^^),  'giving  himself 
a  ransom  for  us '  ( I  Ti  2^),  becoming  a  *  propitiation  ' 
(1  Jn  2*  4^^),  etc.  This  more  definite  mode  of  con- 
ceiving of  everything  in  salvation  as  depending  on 
the  redeeming  death  of  Christ  led,  in  turn,  to  a 
change  in  the  form  of  presenting  the  gospel.  In- 
stead of  attention  being  directed  primarily,  as  in 
the  Gospels,  to  the  nature  of  salvation,  as  Howing 
from  the  mercy  of  God,  the  mind  is  now  turned, 
above  all,  to  the  Person  by  whom  redemption  is 
effected,  to  His  sacrifice  as  the  means  of  redemp- 
tion, and  to  the  necessity  of  faith  in  Him  as  the 
condition  of  salvation.  In  this  new  perspective, 
the  whole  state  of  salvation  and  every  blessinj^ 
included  in  it  are  viewed  as  the  fruit  of  Christ's 
redeeming  death.  An  immediate  ett'ect  is  forgive- 
ness (Ac  2»  13»  Ro  4»-8,  Eph  F,  Col  l^*,  1  Jn  P 
2*2,  Rev  1*  etc. ).  But  Christ  redeems  also  '  out  of 
this  present  evil  world'  ('delivers,'  Gal  1*),  'from 
all  iniquity '  (Tit  2**),  *  from  your  vain  manner  of 
life  handed  down  from  your  fathers,'  etc.  (1  P  1^**). 
St.    Paul's   special    conceptions    are    referred    to 
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below.  The  efficacy  of  this  redem|>tion  is  placed 
by  all  NT  writers,  after  the  sacrificial  analogy,  in 
the  *  blood '  (Ac  20«,  Ro  3»,  Eph  l^  He  9«  and 
jMsHm,  1  P 1^  i»,  IJn  V,  Rev  1»  ly  etc.),  which  here 
18  the  symbol  of  a  sacrifice  that  culminates  in 
death.  This  strain  of  teaching  is  so  inwrought 
into  the  texture  of  Apostolic  teaching,  that  it  is 
impossible  by  any  ingenuity  of  exegesis  to  get  rid 
of  it,  or  make  it  mean  essentially  anything  else 
than  what  the  words  naturally  convey,  viz.  that 
the  death  of  Jesus  had  a  direct  and  indispensable 
redeeming  efficacy,  arising  from  its  character  as 
an  expiation  for  sin. 

{b)  The  NT  writer  who  has  given  this  redeem- 
ing character  of  Christ's  death  its  most  complete 
theolo£[ical  elucidation,  it  will  be  universally  con- 
ceded, IS  St.  Paul.  A  full  exposition  of  the  con- 
catenation of  his  ideas  hardly  falls  within  the 
scope  of  this  article,  but  the  general  import  of  the 
Apostle's  teaching  on  redemption  is  not  difficult 
to  grasp.  Starting  with  the  fact  of  sin  as  bring- 
ing the  world,  both  Gentile  and  Jewish,  under 
the  condemnation  {Kardxptfui)  of  God  (Ro  1--3.  5^^  ^ 
8^  etc.),  he  proceeds  to  the  exhibition  of  God's 
method  of  salvation,  in  bringing  to  mankind  a 
new  righteousness  ('  the  rightMusness  of  God '),  to 
be  received  by  faith  (Ro  1"  3^  «• »  6""«,  2  Co  5», 
PhS^etc.).  This  righteousness  comes  through  the 
propitiatory*  death  of  Christ  (Ro  3^) ;  is  imtially 
realized  in  Christ's  sacrificial  death,  which  is  at  the 
same  time  the  culmination  of  His  obedience  (Ro 
5^^  Ph  2^) ;  proceeds  from  His  Cross,  and  is  ap- 
plied in  God  s  justifying  act  to  the  salvation  of 
the  individual  believer  (Ro  S**-*  5*  8^"),  who 
thereby  is  constituted  'the  righteousness  of  Grod 
in  him'  (2  Co  6»,  Ph  3»),  or  is  ^justified'  (Ro 
2^  5^),  i.e.  pronounced  righteous.  The  salvation 
thus  provided  in  Christ  is  a  *  redemption '  (Ro  3**, 
Eph  r,  Col  1").  The  connexion  of  it  with  Christ's 
death  is,  that  Christ  honours  the  righteousness  of 
God  in  Himself  consenting  to  be  *  made  sin '  for 
us  (2  Co  5^),  or  endure  sin^s  condemnation  in  His 
own  Person,  that  sinners  may  be  saved.  He  re- 
deems from  the  curse  of  the  Law  by  being  made 
a  curse  for  us  (Gal  3*'  4*-  *).  How  such  vicarious 
endurance  of  another's  KardKpifia  was  possible,  St. 
Paul  does  not  explain ;  but  we  may  gather  from 
the  context  of  his  thought  that  he  would  find  the 
explanation  in  the  peculiarity  of  the  representative 
relation  which  Christ  sustained  to  our  race  (Ro 
6»>-»,  2  Co  6»*-  >«) ;  in  the  perfection  of  His  identifi- 
cation with  the  world  in  sympathy  and  love  (Gal 
^4  2»  52  etc.) ;  and  in  the  fact  that  a  vital  union 
is  constituted  between  the  believer  and  Christ  by 
faith,  so  that  the  acts  of  the  Head  are  participated 
in  by  the  members  (Ro  €^).  St.  Paul  attaches 
great  importailoe  to  the  corporate  idea  (Ro  14^'', 
1  Co  12^),  and  to  the  representative  principle 
involved  in  it  (Ro  5^*"^).  Christ,  in  His  complete 
identification  with  the  race  He  came  to  save,  took 
part  in  its  responsibilities  as  under  a  broken  law, 
and  magnified  the  righteousness  of  God  (Ro  3*^  '^) 
in  His  endurance  of  death,  which  is  the  wages  of  sin 
(8").  Sinless  Himself,  the  sin  of  the  worM  met  in 
Him,  and  was  atoned  for  in  His  perfect  response 
to  the  mind  of  Grod  in  His  judgment  on  that  sin. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  to  explain  St  Paul's  doctrine  of 
the  atonine  character  of  Ohrist's  death  as  a  survival  of  his  older 
Rabbinical  notions,  as  well  as  to  make  out  an  inconsistency 
between  this  side  of  his  teaching  and  his  other  doctrine  of 
mystical  union  with  Christ  Bat  to  the  Apostle's  own  mind 
there  was  no  inconsistency.  St  Paul's  conceptions  of  law,  of 
riffhteousnesB,  of  sin  and  its  desenrt,  had  their  roots  in  some- 
thinff  far  deeper  than  Babbinism— even  in  the  OT;  and  there 
was  to  His  thought  no  oontradiction  in  setting  forth  Christ's 
death  as  the  objective  ground  of  man's  acceptance  with  Ood, 
and  at  the  same  time  in  teaching  that  the  end  of  salvation  was 
holiness—*  holiness  which  coulobe  realized  only  through  dying 
to  sin  with  Christ,  and  rising  again  with  Him  to  li^  in  the 
Spurit ;  in  other  words,  through  personal,  vital  union  with  the 
BisenLord. 
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(c)  In  the  remaining  writings  of  the  NT,  while 
the  ideas  are  less  developed  theologically,  and  the 
distinctive  nomenclature  of  St.  Paul  is  not  used, 
emphasis  is  not  less  strongly  laid  on  Christ's  death 
as  a  propitiatory  and  redeeming  sacrifice  (1  P 
iw- "»,  2  P  2\  He  9^  "»,  cf.  Ro  3»),  cleansing  from 
the  guilt  and  power  of  sin  (1  Jn  !'•  •,  He  2"  9" 
etc.),  saving  from  wrath  (He  fP- »  9»^-,  1  P  4"- 1«, 
Rev  6",  cf.  7"  14**  etc.),  rescuing  from  the  power 
of  the  world  and  the  devil  (He  2^*- «  1  P  1"  5» 
etc),  ^vine  access  to  God  (1  P  3",  He  4"-"  l(fi^^ 
etc.),  mtroaucing  into  a  new  state  of  unspeakable 
privilege  and  felicity  (1  P  !»•  J«  2»-  »S  2  P  1",  1  Jn 
3^'*  etc).  Occasionally  there  seem  links  of  con- 
nexion between  tHb  m>istles  and  the  teaching  of 
the  Gospels.  It  is  difficult,  e,g.,  not  to  see  in  St. 
John's  *  He  was  manifested  to  take  away  sins  (fra 
rdf  a/Mprias  Apu) ;  and  in  him  is  no  sin '  (1  Jn  3'), 
a  reminiscence  of  the  Baptist's  similar  saying  in 
Jn  1^  {6  dfUfbt  rod  Seov,  6  atpuv  Hjv  iifiaprlay  toD  K6afS4>v) ; 
or  in  St.  Paul's,  *  Who  gave  himself  a  ransom 
for  all '  (6  dodt  iavr^  itn-lKvrpop  inrkp  Tdvnav  1  Ti  2"), 
an  echo  of  the  words  of  Jesus  in  Mk  10*^  {koL  ^ovvoa 
Hjp  yf^uxhw  airov  Xtrrpw  Am-l  ToXXunr).  In  1  Peter 
there  is  a  blendine  of  both  sacrificial  and  Pro- 
phetic language.  Jesus  redeems  with  His  '  preci- 
ous blood  (TifjUtp  at/tan) — the  blood  of  the  Smless 
One  (1^*  9P) ;  but  in  other  places  we  have  a  clear 
fidling  back  upon  the  ideas  and  language  of  Is  53 
{e.g.  2"-").  Christ's  death  did  for  believers  all 
that  the  suffering  of  the  Servant  of  the  Lord  in 
Is  53  was  to  do  for  the  people,  and  all  that  re- 
deeming sacrifices  did  under  the  OT,  only  now  in 
a  granoer  and  more  effectual  way.  And  St.  Peter 
says  that  his  readers  knew  this  (P") — it  was  the 
familiar  doctrine  of  the  Church.  In  1  John  we 
have  prominence  given  to  the  idea  of  'propitia- 
tion *  (IXtuFfiAt,  2*  4^®).  The  term  points  to  the  effect 
of  Christ's  sacrifice,  not  on  men,  but  on  God,  in 
averting  His  wrath  or  displeasure  against  sin  (cf. 
Is  12^).  The  Book  of  Revelation,  again,  moves  in 
the  distinctively  sacrificial  circle  of  ideas.  The 
centre  of  worship  is  the  Lamb  that  was  'slain' 
(6*-  •• "),  who,  lovmg  us,  '  loosed  {XOfrapTi)  us  from 
our  sins  by  his  blood'  (1'),  and  'purchased  (1^6- 
paxrat)  unto  God'  with  His  blood  men  of  every 
nation  (5*-  *°)— those  described  after  (7**),  in  strong 
paradox,  as  '  having  washed  their  robes,  and  made 
them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.'  If  the 
design  was  to  ascribe  an  expiatory  and  redeeming 
efficacy  to  the  death  of  Christ,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
in  what  stronger  way  it  could  have  been  done. 

It  is  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  however, 
that  the  relation  oetween  Christ's  redemption  and 
the  sacrificial  ritual  of  the  OT  is  most  fully 
wrought  out.  The  writer  of  the  Epistle  evidently 
proceeds  upon  the  view  which  reganls  the  Levitical 
sacrifices  as  having  a  propitiatory  value  through 
the  vicarious  shedmng  of  tne  blooa  (9^  and  passim) 
— the  victim  '  bearing  the  sins '  of  the  transgr^sor, 
and  atoning  for  them  by  its  death.  Yet  he  is  as 
clearly  conscious  of  the  typical  and  shadowy 
character  of  the  sacrificial  system  (10^),  and  of  its 
inability  to  effect  a  real  reaemption.  He  lays  it 
down  as  a  self-evident  principle  that  'it  is  im- 
possible that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  should 
take  awa^  sins*  (10*).  The  inadequacy  of  the  OT 
sacrifices  is  seen  in  their  number  ana  their  con- 
tinual repetition  (10*"*) ;  while  the  imperfection  in 
the  reconciliation  wrought  by  them  was  signified 
by  the  barriers  still  interposed  to  complete  ap- 
proach to  God  (9*"*®).  But  now,  once  for  all  {Atto^), 
Christ  has  offered  the  perfect  sacrifice  which  the 
Law  could  not  provide,  and  has  obtained  *  eternal 
redemption '  for  us  (9"-  *).  He  is  at  once  high 
priest  and  victim,  for  the  sacrifice  He  offers  is  the 
sacrifice  of  Himself  (9*').  It  is  a  true  sacrifice  for 
sins  He  offers.    He  is  a  high  priest  to  make  propitia- 
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tion  for  the  sins  of  the  people  (els  t6  l\dffK€<r0ai 
rdy  dfuifyrLas  rod  XaoC,  Heb.  iaiom,  2").  He  was 
*  once  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many  *  (9*) ;  He 
has  *  offered  one  sacrifice  for  sins  for  ever  *  (1(H*). 
It  was  appointed  unto  men  once  to  die  (9^) ;  and 
Christ  has  died  once  for  men.  His  sacrifice  avails 
for  'the  redemption  of  the  transgressions  that 
were  under  the  first  covenant/  sins  which  the 
sacrifices  of  the  Law  oould  not  remove  (9^).  To 
the  question,  Wherein  lay  the  superior  virtue  of 
this  sacrifice  of  Christ  as  contrasted  with  the 
typical  sacrifices  ?  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  would 
answer,  in  the  Divine  dignity  of  the  Offerer  (the 
'Son/  1^'^  etc.),  in  the  true  humanity  He  has 
assumed  (2***^'),  in  the  perfect  *ympathy  and  love 
with  which  He  identifies  Himself  with  His 
brethren  (Himself  being  tempted  and  having 
suffered,  2»«- "• "  4»*-i«  7>^«),  above  aU  in  the 
obedient  will  in  the  offering  itself.  His  sacrifice 
had  in  it  this  ethical  element  of  surrender  to  Grod. 
The  principal  passage  here  is  10"'^  It  is  not 
meant  in  tnis  passage  that  the  simple  doing  of 
the  will  of  (jroa  is  it^lf  the  sacrifice,  or  takes  the 
place  of  it;  but  it  is  the  ethical  quality  of  the 
sacrifice;  it  is  the  fact  that  it  is  an  act  of  holy, 
intelligent  obedience  which  gives  the  sacrifice  its 
value:  'by  the  which  will  we  are  sanctified 
throush  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ 
once  for  air  (10^^).  The  sacrifice  of  Jesus,  the 
Epistle  teaches,  at  once  redeems  and  consecrates. 

5.  ReasonableneBa  of  the  Biblical  doetrine.— The 
reasonableness  of  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  redemp- 
tion, peculiarly  of  the  NT  connexion  of  redemption 
with  the  suffering  and  death  of  Jesus  as  a  sacrifice 
for  sins,  can  be  rightly  appreciated  only  in  the 
light  of  the  Bible's  own  presuppositions  on  the 
character  of  God,  on  the  innnite  demerit  of  sin,  on 
the  necessity  of  a  vindication  of  the  righteousness 
of  Grod  in  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  on  the  peculiar 
relation  of  Christ  to  Grod  and  man,  qualifymg  Him 
to  make  atonement  for  sin,  and  effect  a  perfect 
reconciliation  between  Grod  and  humanity.  More 
definitely,  among  the  presuppositions  of  the  doc- 
trine are  to  be  noted  the  following : — (1)  The 
Biblical  doctrine  of  the  righteousness  qf  God.  By 
righteousness  is  meant  that  in  (jrod  which  rounds 
the  moral  order  of  the  world,  and  pledges  liim  to 
uphold  that  order.  While,  in  its  connexion  with 
mercy,  righteousness  is  frequently  represented  as  a 
saving,  r^eeming  attribute,  it  cannot  be  merged 
wholly,  as  some  {e.g.  Ritschl)  would  have  it,  in 
either  love  or  Fatherhood.  There  is  an  essential 
'  right '  for  God  as  well  as  for  men,  and  righteous- 
ness \s  that  attribute  of  His  character  which  leads 
Him  to  establish,  uphold,  and  vindicate  that  right 
in  all  His  dealinp  and  relations  with  moral 
being^.— -(2)  The  Biblical  recognition  of  the  organic 
constitution  of  mankind.  Humanity  has  a  unity 
as  a  *  race '  (cf.  Ac  17*),  a  corporate  life  and  re- 
sponsibilities, a  'solidarity,*  in  virtue  of  which 
'none  of  us  liveth  to  himself,  and  none  dieth  to 
himself  (Ro  14^).  There  is  personal  responsibility, 
but  there  is  also  a  measure  of  responsibility  which 
every  one  is  called  to  assume  for  others.  Grood 
acts  do  not  end  with  the  doer,  but  their  benefits 
overflow  to  others.  Similarly,  the  penalties  of 
transgression  are  never  confined  to  the  trans- 
gressor, but  overflow  on  all  connected  with  him, 
and  on  society.  One  illustration  of  this  principle 
is  seen  in  heredity.  As,  however,  through  tnis 
principle  it  is  possible  for  one  to  injure  others,  and 
for  the  penalties  of  evil-doing  to  be  entailed  on 
the  innocent,  so  it  is  possible  for  one  to  act  and 
suffer  for  the  benefit  and  redemption  of  others. 
Scripture  doctrine  knows  nothing  of  pure  individu- 
alism. One  is  blessed  in  another;  one  is  helped 
hj  the  intercession  of  another ;  one  would  willingly, 
if  he  could,  atone — sometimes,  in  a  relative  way, 


does  seek  to  atone — for  the  sin  of  another.  (On 
the  application  to  redemption,  cf.  Ro  5^^*)-— (3) 
The  Biblical  view  of  tJie  infinite  evil  and  hate- 
fulness  of  sin.  Sin  is  direct  contrariety  to  the 
holiness  of  Grod.  Etemallv,  therefore,  holiness 
must  react  against  it  in  conaemnation  and  punish- 
ment (cf.  Ro  V%  It  follows  that,  even  in  forgiving 
sin,  Grod  cannot  tamper  with  the  condemning  testi- 
mony of  His  law  against  it,  but  must  provide 
for  the  vindication  of  His  righteousness  in  the 
Mssing  of  it  by  (cf .  Ro  3»  He  9«).  —  (4)  The 
Biblical  truth  of  Chrisfs  essential  and  peculiar 
relation  to  our  race.  This  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  everything  that  is  declare  of  Christ's  redeem- 
ing activity.  He  is  the  '  Son  of  God,'  standing  in 
a  quite  peculiar  relation  to  both  Grod  and  humanity. 
That  relation  to  our  race  is  mrounded  la)  in  His 
general  relation  to  creation  (Jn  1^,  1  Co  8^  Col 
l^^^etc.)»  and  (b)  in  His  condescending  CTaoe  in 
becoming  man — in  His  incarnation  (Ph  2^,  He  2^^ 
etc.). — (5)  In  this  relation  also  account  is  to  be 
taken  of  Christ^s  perfect  sinlessness  (2  Co  5^,  I  P 
2",  1  Jn  3^  etc.),  and  of  His  complete  identification 
of  Himself  with  our  race  in  sympathy  and  love. 
Here  already  the  substitutionary  forces  of  love 
come  into  fullest  play.---(fi)  The  Biblical  assertion 
that,  in  this  identification,  Christ  made  Himself 
one  with  us  in  our  whole  position  of  responsibility 
and  ruin  under  the  broken  and  dishonoured  law  of 
God  (Ro  8',  Gral  4^  etc.).  In  this  position  it  is  im- 
possible but  that  Christ  should  take  cognizance  of 
the  relation  in  which  sin  has  placed  the  world,  not 
only  to  the  commanding,  but  also  to  the  con- 
demning and  punishing,  will  of  Grod,  and  should 
desire,  as  man's  Redeemer,  to  do  the  highest 
honour  to  that,  as  to  all  else  in  Grod's  relation  to 
sin. — (7)  Historically,  it  is  certain  that  Jesus  did 
enter,  in  the  fullest  way  possible  to  a  sinless  being, 
into  what  may  be  called  the  penal  evil  of  our 
state ;  into  the  experience  of  the  deepest  meaning 
of  that  evil ;  above  all,  into  death,  the  culminating 
form  of  that  evil.  When  even  a  Bushnell  can 
speak  of  Jesus  as  '  incarnated  into  the  curse '  of 
our  condition  (cf.  Forgiveness  and  Law,  pp.  150, 
155,  158) ;  can  describe  Him  as  '  doing  all  that  He 
does  and  suffers,  in  a  way  to  honour  the  precept, 
enforce  the  penalty,  and  sanctify  the  justice  of 
law  ;  the  precept  as  right,  the  penalty  as  righteous, 
the  justice  as  the  fit  vindication  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  Grod ' ;  and  declares  that  *  no  moral  account 
of  His  gospel,  separated  from  this,  can  be  any- 
thing but  a  feeble  abortion'  (Vic.  Sac.  pt.  iii.  en. 
vi.),  it  may  be  felt  that  there  is  no  supreme 
difficulty  in  believing  that  Christ,  in  our  name  and 
nature,  may,  in  His  acceptance  of  suffering  and 
death,  have  rendered  that  acknowledgment  of  the 
righteousness  of  Grod  in  His  condemnation  of  sin, 
which  holiness  demands,  in  order  that  sin  may  be 
righteously  forgiven. 

li.  Ecclesiastical  development.— In  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  ideas  and  theories  which  have  pre- 
vailed in  the  Church  on  the  subject  of  redemption, 
only  leading  points  can  be  indicated.  It  was 
only  to  be  expected  that,  in  the  multitude  of 
aspects  under  which  redemption  is  represented  in 
Scripture,  much  diversity  would  appear  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  doctrine  was  apprehended  by 
different  minds  in  the  Church.  And  this  is  what 
we  find. 

1.  In  the  immediately  post- Apostolic  age,  little 
was  done  to  elucidate  the  connexion  of  Christ's 
suffering  and  death  with  redemption.  The  P'athers 
of  that  age,  while  profuse  in  their  allusions  to 
redemption  through  the  blood  of  Christ,  content 
themselves,  mostly,  with  the  repetition  of  the 
Apostolic  phrases,  and  offer  no  theological  inter- 
pretation. The  age  of  the  Apologists  which  suc- 
ceeded was,  if  possible,  even  more  barren  in  this 
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direction.  Still,  even  in  this  earliest  period,  it 
"would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  essential 
fact  of  redemption  by  Christ  was  never  lost  sight 
of.  Clement  of  Rome  (Ep,  49),  as  later  Irenseus 
•{v.  xvii.  3),  lays  stress  on  Christ's  giving  His  flesh 
for  our  flesh,  and  His  soul  for  our  souls ;  and 
sometimes,  as  in  Polvcarp  and  the  Epistle  to 
IHognetus,  a  remarkably  clear  and  evangelical 
note  is  struck.  Reflexion  on  the  mode  of  rraemp- 
tion  may  be  said  properly  to  b^in  with  the  old 
Catholic  Fathers — Irensens,  Tertuflian,  Origen,  etc. 
A  leading  idea  in  Irensens  is  that  of  the  recapitu- 
latio  of  the  whole  of  humanity  in  Jesus  Christ. 
That  is,  Jesus  sums  up  all  history,  all  stages  and 
'experiences  of  human  life,  in  Himself,  and  so  can 
represent  humanity  as  its  Redeemer.  He  enters 
as  a  new  Head  into  our  race;  retracts  the  dis- 
obedience of  the  Fall  by  His  own  obedience ;  gains 
«  complete  victory  over  Satan ;  and  honours  the 
justice  of  Grod  by  His  submission  to  death  for  our 
sins  (II.  xxii.  4,  III.  xviii.  6,  xxi.  10,  V.  iL  1,  etc.). 
This  Father  is  sometimes  credited  with  the  idea  of 
a  ransom  paid  to  Satan,  but  any  allusion  of  this 
kind  in  him  hardlv  gets  beyond  a  rhetorical  figure 
(V.  i.  1).  He  teaches  explicitly  that  Christ  by  His 
death  has  reconciled  us  to  God,  and  procured  for 
us  forgiveness  (m.  xvi.  9,  v.  xvi.  3,  etc.).  Origen, 
as  Hamack  {Higt,  Dogm.  ii.  367)  observes,  resanied 
•Christ's  redemption  from  many  points  of  view 
(victory  over  Satan,  expiation  offered  to  God,  ransom 
paid  to  Satan).  The  grotesque  theory  of  a  ransom 
paid  to  Satan — the  devil,  however,  being  deceived  in 
the  transaction,  as  he  found  he  could  not  hold  the 
-soul  of  Jesus — b,  in  Origen  also,  hardlv  more  than 
rhetoric  (on  Mt  16^) ;  but  the  idea  tooK  hold,  and, 
sometimes  alone,  sometimes  along  with  other 
conceptions,  was  propounded  by  subsequent  theo- 
•logians,  and  in  tne  Middle  Ages,  as  far  down  as 
Bernard  and  the  Schoolmen,  as  a  serious  theory  of 
r^emption.  Other  prominent  teachers,  however, 
as  Gre^ry  of  Nazianzus,  Athanasius,  Anselm, 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  (see  Ransom). 
Athanasius  takes  a  further  step,  and  in  his 
treatise  on  The  Incarnation  of  the  Word  makes  a 
brief,  reasoned  attempt  at  the  rationale  of  salva- 
tion. God  had  ordained  death  as  the  penalty  of 
sin,  and,  as  it  was  impossible  for  God  to  lie,  it  was 
necessaiy  that  this  penalty  should  be  inflicted 
•{Incar,  6,  8,  9,  etc.).  ^ut  it  was  not  fitting  that 
God  should  allow  His  creation  to  perish ;  the 
Logos,  therefore.  Creator  of  the  world,  having 
assumed  our  nature,  endured  this  penalty  in  our 
stead,  and  brought  into  our  race  anew  a  prin- 
ciple of  incorruption  {ib.  8,  9).  The  Latin  Church 
naturally  (Hilary,  Ambrose,  Augustine)  eave  more 
prominence  than  the  Greek  Church  to  the  idea  of 
satisfaction  to  law  or  justice,  but  in  Greek  writers 
also  (Cyril,  Chrysostom,  etc.)  this  idea  is  not 
wanting.  It  is  important  to  observe  that  Augus- 
tine, and  the  Fathers  generally,  never  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  Grod's  love  which  is  the  cause 
of  Christ's  reconciliation;  not  Christ's  death,  as 
an  appeasement  of  justice,  which  is  the  cause  of 
the  love  (Aug.  on  Jn  I'J^-^ ;  Calvin  endorses  this 
view.  Instil.  II.  xvi.  3,  4). 

2*  A  new  period  in  the  history  of  this  doctrine 
begins  with  Anselm  in  his  Cur  Deus  Homo. 
Anselm's  theorv  turns  on  the  necessity  of  a  '  satis- 
faction '  to  Grod's  violated  honour ;  but  it  is  note- 
worthy that  he  does  not  find  this  satisfaction  in 
the  penal  endurance  of  our  curse.  His  theory 
moves  rather  in  the  circle  of  the  Catholic  ideas  of 
supererogatory  merit.  Christ,  as  man,  was  bound 
to  obey  God's  law,  but,  as  sinless  man,  He  was 
not  bound  to  die.  His  voluntary  submission  to  a 
shameful  death,  therefore,  for  the  elory  of  His 
Father,  was  an  act  of  such  transcendent  merit  as 
infinitely  to  outweigh  all  the  dishonour  done  to 


God  by  humanity.  Anselm  is  strong  in  basing 
the  necessity  for  satisfaction  in  God's  nature ;  but 
his  theory  is  faulty  in  the  idea  of  merit  on  which 
it  turns,  in  its  ignoring  of  the  penal  aspect,  and 
in  its  too  external  character.  A belard  represented 
the  opposite  pole  of  doctrine — the  purely  moral 
view  of  the  effect  of  Christ's  death.  Bernard 
opposed  Abelard,  and  gave  prominence  to  the 
important  thought  of  the  vicarious  suffering  of 
the  Head  for  the  members  {vers.  Abel.  vi.  15). 
Aquinas  sought,  but  without  real  logical  cohesion, 
to  combine  all  these  points  of  view  in  a  compre- 
hensive scheme.  Meanwhile,  in  accordance  with 
the  scholastic  tendency  to  exalt  the  will  of  Grod  at 
the  expense  of  His  other  attributes,  atonement 
was  removed  from  the  ground  of  necessity  in  the 
Divine  nature  on  which  Anselm  had  placed  it, 
and  was  rested  on  the  mere  fiat  of  the  Divine 
sovereignty  (Duns  Scotus).  To  this  tendency  the 
whole  Dooy  of  the  Reformers,  in  the  great  reli- 
gious upheaval  of  the  16th  cent.,  strenuously 
opposed  themselves,  and,  with  their  clearer  views 
of  what  was  needed  as  the  basis  of  the  sinner's 
justification,  definitely  placed  the  atonement  on 
the  ground  of  a  satisfaction  to  eternal  law.  Sin 
they  regarded  as  'a  violation  of  the  order  of 
public  law  that  is  upheld  by  Grod's  authority,  a 
violation  of  the  law  that  is  correlate  with  the 
eternal  being  of  Grod  Himself;  they  'estimated 
the  atoning  work  of  Christ  by  reference  to  that 
justice  of  Grod  which  finds  its  expression  in  the 
eternal  law'  (Ritschl).  It  is  this  view  that  it 
embodied  in  the  Protestant  creeds.  Socinianism 
denied  the  necessity  of  all  satisfaction  for  sin,  and 
explained  Christ's  work,  as  man,  in  terms  of  His 
prophetic  office.  The  later  Grovemmental  theory 
of  Grotius  likewise  denied  the  need  of  satisfaction 
to  essential  justice,  and  sought  a  basis  for  the 
atonement  in  *rectoral'  consiaerations.  Christ's 
death  was  a  *  penal  example '  for  the  upholdingof 
public  law,  and  the  detemng  from  future  sin.  The 
*  Covenant '  theology  viewea  redemption  as  flowing 
from  a  compact  Mtween  the  Divine  Persons,  in 
which  Christ  became  surety  for  the  elect,  and  pur- 
chased their  salvation  by  His  death  in  their  room. 

3.  The  increasingly  mechanical  and  narrowly 
legal  character  which  thus  tended  to  be  stamped 
on  redemption  led,  as  it  was  bound  to  do,  to  a 
reaction.  Modem  theology  has  been  marked, 
accordingly,  by  a  oonsiderable  revolt  against  every 
form  of  satisfaction  theory,  and  by  a  return,  in 
one  form  or  another,  to  views  more  purely  ethical. 

(1)  In  certain  of  these  theories  Cnrist's  redeem- 
ing work  is  brought  mainly  under  the  head  of 
'  revelation.'  Its  essence  lies  in  His  revelation  of 
the  character  and  will  of  grace  of  the  Father.  His 
death  is  the  culminating  point  in  this  revelation, 
and  the  supreme  test  of  His  fidelity  to  Grod  in  Hb 
vocation  (thus,  e.g.,  Ritschl). — (2)  Bushnell's  theory 
attaches  itself  specially  to  the  idea  of  '  sympathy ' 
in  Christ,  and  finds  in  this  the  key  to  His  vicarious 
sufferings.  The  redeeming  quality  of  Christ's 
sufferings  lies  wholly  in  their  moral  efficacy. 
Christ  'simply  engages,  at  the  expense  of  great 
suffering  and  even  of  death  itself,  to  bring  us  out 
of  our  sins  themselves,  and  so  out  of  their  penalties ' 
{Vic.  Sac,  pt.  i.  ch.  1).  Later,  Bushnell  felt  the 
need  of  doing  more  justice  to  the  idea  of  *  propitia- 
tion ' ;  but,  while  allowing  that  Christ  came  under 
the  'penal  sanctions'  of  sin,  he  still  held  that 
these  sanctions  were  'never  punitive,  but  only 
coercive  and  corrective'  {Forg,  and  Law,  p.  132). 
But  what  does  *  penal '  mean,  if  not '  punitive '  ? — 
(3)  A  third  class  of  theories  lays  main  emphasis  on 
the  surrender  to  the  Father  of  the  *  holy  will  *  of 
Christ.  In  this  lies  the  essence  of  His  redeeming 
sacrifice  for  humanity  (Maurice,  F.  W.  Robertson, 
Jtokine  of  Linlathen,  etc.). — (4)  A  profounder  view, 
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in  some  respects.  Is  that  of  Mlieod  Campbell, 
whou  ideas  h&ve  considertiblj  influenced  later 
theology  both  at  home  (Moberly)  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent (e.^.  Hitring).  Catupbell  finds  the  essence 
of  Ciuist'e  btonement  in  wbftt  he  <»1Ih  a  '  vicarious 
Tepentonce'  for  Bin.  The  langnage  U  unfortunate, 
for,  in  strictness,  no  one  con  '  repent '  for  another, 
though  he  maj  '  oonfess '  the  sin  of  another,  and 
'  intercede '  for  that  other.  The  real  value  of 
Cunpbell'a  theory  Ilea  in  its  attempt  to  give  an 
■thical  and  inwud  chanoter  to  Christ'a  dealing 
with  the  wrath  of  God  against  aiii.  He  recognizes 
that  sin's  guilt,  and  the  reality  of  the  Divine  con- 
flimrff""  of  sin,  cannot  be  ignored.  There  is  but 
BBS  Wl^i  he  holds,  in  which  that  condemnation 
flU  fan  met,  namely .  bv  entering  fully  into  God's 
mind  TBgarding  sin,  and  rendering  to  His  judgment 
Vpon  it  s  perfect  renranw.  In  his  own  wordB, 
Uere  goes  up  an  '  "  Amen  "  from  the  depths  of 
tiie  humanity  of  Christ  to  the  Divine  condemnation 
of  sin '  iAtonement,  pp.  117-118).  This '  Amen,'  in 
Christ's  cam,  is  viewed  by  him  as  rendered,  not 
'in  naked  existence'  {i.e.  in  purely  mental  realiza- 
tion), but  nnder  actual  experience  of  the  power  of 
evil,  and  of  death,  viewed  as  including  *  the  sen- 
tence of  the  law  agMnst  sin '  (ib.  pp.  259-2S2).  A 
note  is  touched  here  which  perhaps  takes  us  very 
near  the  heart  of  the  matter.— (6)  Moberly's  view 
In  his  Atonement  arul  PenmnatUi/  has  affinity  with 
Campbell's,  but  difiers  from  it  in  viewing  pnnish- 


it  by  a  spirit 


inflicted  for  the  good 

never  retributive.      [Punishment,   however,  must 

be  felt  to  be  one's  i/u;,  or  it  has  no  good  effect]. 

Pnniahment  in   itself  does  nr'  '" —     -* ' 

arises  only  when  the  punishmi 
of  perfect  contrition.  The  ess 
'  penitential  holiness.'  This,  it  is  held  with  Camp- 
bell, is  perfectly  realized  in  Christ  alone.  In 
Christ  is  olTered  a  perfect  contrition  for  the  sins  of 
the  world.  But  it  is  oflered  in  Christ  only  that  it 
may  be  reprodoced  in  the  believer.  Great  diffi- 
culty, on  this  theory,  must  be  felt  to  attach  to  the 
idea  of  '  penitence '  as  on  element  In  Christ's  con- 
sciousness ;  besides,  it  is  after  all,  not  Christ's 
perfaot  penitence  that  is  held  to  be  the  ground  of 
lorgiveneHB,  but  the  spirit  of  contrition  awakened 
in  the  believer  himself.  Christ's  work  has  its 
value  as  producing  thai.  Forgiveness,  it  is  further 
taught,  IS  not  complete  at  onee,  but  is  propor- 
tioned to  the  degree  of  penitence ;  surely  not  a 
Scriptural  notion. 

The  result  of  the  total  survev  wilt  probably  be 
to  impress  upon  us :  (a)  how  defective  the  best  of 
hnnian  theories  are  to  express  the  wliolo  truth  on 
thb  great  subioiit ;  (A)  the  fact  tlmt  elements  of 
truth  are  embraced  in  nearly  all  tlte  theories, 
which  a  more  oomplete  view  must  endeavour  Ui 
conserve ;  and  (c)  the  need  of  continually  reverting 
from  human  theories  to  the  original  statements  in 
Scripture  itself,  which,  in  their  breadth,  variety, 
and  fulness,  refresh  and  satisfy  as  nothing  else  can. 

LinuTiiu.~Bltnhl,  AhU.  mil  rarMAnutw,  Bd.  IL  ;  A.  R 
DftTkboB,  Tie  Tlmlogtqf  On  OTtriH-t.};  Dajmilnn.  AUttlt. 
THoL  ;  othsr  BibtSealHtiilatim  <J  OT  (BdiDltl,  Oebler,  etc) ; 
Oattim,  PrimOim  Simitie  S^igtm  TiMlu  (IMS),  p.  IMff.; 
■fU. -Klfihtmiunfa^' '  Bademptbn,-  In  aWlngr  Oi;  Btcvcat, 

Mlikal upecM : RJBCtapBiial i4«r).--0n  NT  tM^inr :  DniiMy, 
f/UDralSqfOtrlk;  Walkn,  Tfa  Cna  md  ffh»aon  ('Sur- 
■nno(  Jenu.-plK  II.  IH.);  HoDtt-UdKatt,  Ttu^rUnal PriniiipU 
if  On  Alaiummt  (ch.  Ul};  Cmvlord,Tkt  AUnmiml  (vt.  C.) : 
XW*.  TAf  .tloMmrst  CIL  tI.);  BO-Tlutlogia  nf  NTtWtSm, 
•to.).— On  Chrinfi  work  In  RnlempUaii ;  F.  D.  Msnrlix.  TAu- 
itaHiti  EnagiMl  'Ths  Doctrinsol  BHiUn'):  Bi^umII,  nk< 
Viearmt  SWT4jln  ind  P^tnuu  and  law ;  H'Lwtd  Cunp- 
ball,  n*  A'stiiH  r/lA<  rftoMnwiK:  D.  W.  Hnun,  TVki  Rrimta- 
tlm  Bt  Mm,  Hid  UttntSUatiaii  ty  /nomMMm  i  Rltndil, 
jMUjltiittim  and  Rtamaaiahm,  tdI.  IIL  ;  Moberiy,  Alammtiit 
Md  Ptmnalitri  Kthlir,  Mt  Likn  nm  drr  PrnMsuu; 
Bnbnt,  O"  TOd  CAriici ;  Dsle,  Sai(t.LUg«U,  WstlNr,  BMvns, 
Mc,  u  >liove.~On  urmidirai  of  Ibaaia:  SIt«cU  ju  obore. 
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ToL  ]. ;  Cnwlont,  IMIa,  Scott-Ud^ett,  Slcvciu,  etc.— On  blilfi>7 
ot  dff^iim  :  Bunsck.  Doama^jeuhichtt  [Ens.  tr.  In  7  vols.]  £ 
On,Prtign4t<ifDoe»aHy1S.).  JAMES  OrR. 

REDHK8S  OF  THE  BKT.— When  the  Phariseea 

and  Sodduoees  (Mt  I6"')demanded  of  Christ  a  sign 
from  heaven  (^<  toC  aiaayaV},  He  replied  by  remind- 
ing them  bow,  when  tlie  sky  ioiparij,  BV  ■  heaven '} 
was  red  at  morning  or  evening,  they  were  able  to 
foretell  fonl  or  fair  weather,  and  so  showed  that 
they  tbemaelves  oonM  dlMem  the  faoa  of  the  sky 
(or  the  heaven).  There  ie  here  an  inaistenoe  on  the 
various  meanings  of  oiparSt  that  is  lost  in  the  AV 
by  the  introduction  of  a  second  word  to  constroe  it 
(see  Sky).  The  'redness'  of  the  sky  b  denoted  by 
tlte  verb  vi'ppd^,  to  gloin,  literally,  to  became  Joe. 
The  colour  of  fire  (imppdt)  is  nsed  for  '  red '  in  Bev 
6*  12".  In  the  LXX  it  stands  tor  the  Hebrew  dtij. 
The  consequences  of  a  tiety  hue  in  the  sky  at 
morning  or  evening,  due  to  the  condition  of  the 
atmospherio  medium,  is  one  of  the  commonest 
of  weather  maxims.  It  is  familiarized  in  various 
old  couplets.  W.  S.  Kkrb. 

SEED  (rdXdL/ui). —This  represents  the  Heb. 
Jfoneh,  probably  Arando  donax,  a  plant  which 
grows  in  great  abundance  in  the  marshes  of  the 
Jordan  Valley  and  along  the  river  sides.  The 
stem  is  tall  and  straight,  and  tlie  head  bends  grace- 
fully with  a  great  feathery  brush,  sensitive  to  the 
slightest  breath  of  air  (Mt  11\  Lk  T").  The  wood 
is  put  to  many  uses.  It  forms  the  frames  of  the 
rush  meXa  with  which  the  Arabs  of  el'iJuUk 
make  their  slender  houses,  ft  serves  as  a  walking- 
stick.  When  braised,  it  is  not  only  useless  but 
dangerous ;  because,  giving  way  when  one  leans 
upon  it,  the  splinters  are  apt  to  pierce  the  hand 
(Sit  12"),  As  a  mock -sceptre,  a  reed  was  put  int<> 
Christ's  hand  (Mt  27"),  and  u-itli  this  He  was 
smitten  [27").  On  a  re^  the  sponge  with  vinegar 
was  raifed  te  His  lips  on  the  cross  (27").  Pens 
are  made  from  the  smaller  stems,  the  Gr.  icdAajun 
(3  Jn  ")  again  correspondin!;  tu  the  Arab,  htlam 
and  the  Lat.  etUamui.  The  ancients  made  tlie 
shafts  of  their  arrows  from  the  icdXatiDt,  and  the 
divining- arrow  of  the  Arab  is  aXsa  kalum.  Thelltit« 
and  pipes  played  on  all  occosions  of  festivity  are 
made  from  the  reed  (Mt  11",  l,k  7^).  Measuring- 
rods  were  so  uniformly  of  reed  that  they  came 
to  be  known  generally 'by  this  term  (Ezk  40',  Rev 
21"  etc,).  \V.  EwiNO. 

BBFLEOnTEHESB.— This  is  the  habit  of  hold- 
ing back  the  attention  of  the  mind  from  action 
and  experience  to  scrutinize  and  contuniplate  tlie 
nature  and  meaning  of  self  and  the  world.  Decp^ 
steady  reflectiveness  is  rare  amid  the  extraordi- 
nary preoccupation  in  business  of  the  modern 
world  which,  like  briers,  chokes  the  word.  The 
parable  of  the  Sower  should  help  to  restore  the 
reflective  habit  to  its  high  plai'e  among  the  duties 
and  privileges  of  lite  (Mt  IS'"-*').  'The  refrain, 
'  Who  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear.'  is  a  direct 
appeal  to  the  reflective  man.  The  good  scribe  hns 
thoughts  new  and  old  to  reflect  upon  and  dilate 
upon  (Mt  13").  It  is  the  reflective  mind  that 
appreciates  the  absolul*  truth  and  varied  appli- 
cability of  the  reciprocal  [irinciple  involved  in 
Mt  7"  or  even  Mt  7*.  Nature  and  experience  are 
full  of  suggestive  facta  to  rellect  upon  (Mt  6""" 
12''1,  God^  care  for  men  being  greater  than  for 
flowers,  and  His  loving -kindness  to  men  exceeding 
any  shepherd's  anxiety  for  his  sheep.  John  the 
Baptist  IS  told  to  reflect  upon  the  beneficence  of 
his  successor's  ministry  (Mt  IP'').  Martha  was 
'anxious  and  troubled  about  many  things'  from 
wliiehhermorereflectivesiater  Mary  was  privileged 
to  be  free  (Lk  10").    The  Virgin  Mary  herself 
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is  a  beautiful  and  pathetic  example  of  fruitful 
reflectiveness  (Lk  2"*").  Without  reflectiveness 
the  Holy  Spirit's  work  of  illumination  and  guid- 
ance could  scarcely  have  its  full  and  due  fruit  (Jn 
14^  16*').  Reflectiveness  is  necessary  to  grasp  the 
lessons  of  truth  as  well  as  to  sift  error  therefrom. 

W.  B.  Frankland. 
RBFORM. — There  is  no  mention  of  this  word  in 
the  Gospels ;  the  only  use  of  it  in  the  NT  is  He  9*^ 
'  untU  tne  time  of  reformation '  (Gr.  SiSftOuffis).  It 
may  be  well  to  note  in  what  sense  Jesus  may  be 
saia  to  have  approved  of  'reform.'  There  was 
much  about  the  State  that  needed  reform.  Did  He 
step  forward  to  help  it  on  ?  The  answer  must  be 
in  the  negative.  He  made  no  attempt  to  reform 
the  politiosJ  abuses  of  His  time,  yet  by  the  general 
stram  and  spirit  of  His  teaching  He  assuredly  did 
much  to  help  on  society  towards  such  reformation. 
In  His  own  conduct,  we  find  Jesus  submitting  to 
the  civU  authorities  under  whom  He  lived.  He 
refused  to  be  made  a  king,  or  a  governor,  or  a 
judge,  or  to  be  involved  in  any  way,  however 
remotely,  in  political  revolution.  He  was  ready 
rather  to  die  tnan  to  be  engaged  in  any  such  work. 
When  asked  about  the  lawfulness  of  tribute. 
He  said,  '  Render  unto  CsBsar  the  things  that  are 
Caesar's,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  Grod's ' 
(Mt  22").  Although  the  words  may  not  be  pressed 
to  support  a  doctrme  of  passive  obNsdience,  nor,  on 
the  otner  hand,  taken  as  an  incentive  to  revolu- 
tion. He  probably  meant  to  remind  His  country- 
men that,  in  return  for  the  benefits  of  Roman 
government  under  which  they  lived,  they  mi^ht 
well  be  expected  to  share  the  expense  by  paying 
taxes.  A^dn,  in  Mt  17^,  we  fina  Him  providinjz 
for  the  payment  of  the  Temple-tax  for  HimseS 
and  His  disciples.  He  thus  submitted  to  the  ordi- 
nary ecclesiastical  authority,  with  only  a  mild 
grotest.  Before  Pilate,  He  said,  'Thou  wouldest 
ave  no  authority  against  me,  except  it  were  given 
thee  from  above'  (Jn  19^^).  This  surely  means 
tliat  all  human  authority  b  subject  to  the  higher 
power  of  God,  who  regulates  all  by  His  Providence ; 
though  it  has  sometimes  been  supposed  that  Jesus 
thus  acknowledged  the  legitimacy  of  Pilate's 
power. 

Jesus  cannot  be  claimed  with  any  justice  as  a 
victim  on  the  altar  of  political  reform.  Yet  it 
may  well  be  affirmed  that  His  teachings,  if  carried 
out  by  men,  would  certainly  produce  a  reformed 
society..  His  disciples,  being  good  men,  would  also 
be  ^ood  citizens.  He  gave  to  the  world  principles, 
which  have  been  the  fruitful  seed  of  true  reform. 
•  As  to, Christ's  relation  to  the  law  of  Moses,  it 
may  be  asked.  Did  He  become  a  reformer  ?  While 
declaring  that  *he  came  not  to  destroy  but  to 
fulfil '  (Mt  5^^),  we  must  believe  that,  at  least.  He 
desired  some  reform  of  abuses,  which  had  grown 
up  through  the  interpretations  and  applications  of 
the  Law,  made  by  scribes  and  lawyers  of  the  past. 
Even  in  regard  to  the  law  of  divorce,  He  calls 
attention  to  the  right  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  legisla- 
tion, rather  than  to  the  exact  letter  of  the  Law 
(Mt  5»-»«  19«^,  Mk  10»).  And  He  treats  with  in- 
dignant scorn  those  evasions  of  filial  duty,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Corban,  which  had  so  long  been 
sanctioned  W  the  practice  of  Jewish  society  (Mt 
15*^,  Mk  7**).  In  regard  to  such  traditional 
abuses,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  the  State  and 

5eneral  social  arrangements,  we  may  say  that 
esus  rather  ^ve  an  impulse  to  reform  than 
engaged  actively  in  any  attempt  to  bring  the  Law, 
as  understood  and  practised  in  His  day,  into 
accordance  with  the  eternal  law  of  God. 

When  asked  to  consider  a  question  about  a  dis- 
puted inheritance.  He  refused  to  be  drawn  into 
such  quarrels,  and  bade  men  beware  of  a  covetous 
spirit,  remembering  that  man's  life  does  not  con- 


sist in  the  abundance  of  the  things  he  possesses 
(Lk  12**'')-  He  believed  that  by  interfenng  with 
the  Law,  even  to  have  justice  done.  His  disciples 
might  do  their  spiritual  life  more  harm  than  such 
action  would  oo  good  in  a  temporal  aspect. 
'Jesus'  disciple  ought  to  be  able  to  renounce  the 
pursuit  of  his  rights,  and  ought  to  co-operate  in 
forming  a  nation  of  brothers,  in  which  justice  is 
done,  no  longer  by  the  aid  of  force,  but  by  ^ee 
obedience  to  the  good,  and  which  is  united,  not 
by  legal  regulations,  but  by  the  ministry  of  love ' 
(Hamack,  WhcU  is  Christianity?  p.  112).  See  art. 
Law. 

LiTBBATURs.  —  Denney,  art.  *  Law '  in  Hastings'  DB ;  R. 
Mackintosh,  Chritt  and  the  Jetrish  Law ;  Lux  Mundi,  ch.  xL 
* Christianitv  and  Polities';  Bruce,  Galilean  Gotpel,  ch.  »., 
ParaboUe  Teaching  ^  p.  800  If. ;  Dale,  Latoi  of  Christ /or  Common 
Life,  ch.  3dL  ;  Expoeiior,  i.  v.  [1877]  pp.  214  fl.,  486 ff. 

D.  M.  W.  Laird. 

REGENERATION.  —  Of  all  theological  ideas, 
regeneration  is  probably  that  which  has  had  the 
most  unfortunate  history.  The  figure  is  an  apt 
and  obvious  one  to  express  the  completeness  of  the 
change  which  takes  place  when  the  non-Christian 
becomes  a  Christian  ;  but  it  is  tempting  to  press  it, 
and  it  has  been  pressed  in  the  most  inconsiderate 
fashion.  As  the  beginning  of  Christian  life  (it  is 
argued),  it  must  be  antecedent  to  every  Christian 
experience;  faith,  justification,  conversion  are, 
strictly  speaking,  its  fruits.  As  a  new  birth,  man 
can  no  more  contribute  to  it  than  to  his  first  birth, 
and  hence  must  be  regarded  in  it  as  purely  passive, 
not  acting  or  co-operating  with  Grod.  As  there  is 
no  middle  state  between  being  dead  and  being  alive, 
it  must  be  conceived  as  instanteneous ;  and  so  on. 
We  can  see  the  motives  in  such  a  mode  of  thought, 
but  it  is  full  of  delusions.  Perhaps  they  have  influ- 
enced Reformed  theology  more  than  Lutheran ;  yet, 
while  the  Lutherans  were  more  conscious  of  the 
figure  in  regeneration,  the  Reformed  were  guided 
by  the  justifiable  desire  to  give  faith  a  real  basis 
in  the  believer, — to  lay  an  act  of  God,  as  the  onl^ 
sure  foundation,  at  the  basis  of  the  whole  expen- 
ence  of  salvation. 

The  word  *  regeneration '  occurs  in  AV  only  in 
Mt  19",  Tit  3*  (iraXti^ei'e<rfa),  and  the  figure  of  a 
new  or  second  birth  is  most  distinctly  expressed 
in  our  Lord's  conversation  with  Nicodemus,  Jn  3 
{yeyyTjeijyat  dyutOev).  But  as  the  first  of  these  pass- 
ages is  eschatological,  and  refers  to  the  new  world 
\vliich  is  introduced  with  the  rapowrla  of  the  Son  of 
Man,  while  the  two  others  belong  to  the  latest  in 
the  NT,  it  is  not  convenient  to  start  with  them. 
To  see  the  real  basis  for  the  figure  of  the  new  birth, 
it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  tne  teaching  of  Jesus 
in  the  Synoptics,  and  to  look  at  it  in  its  substance 
and  not  merely  in  its  formal  expression.  What  the 
figure  conveys,  vividly  and  truly,  is  the  idea  that 
somehow  a  man  has  become  another  man :  he  has 
entered  into  a  new  order  of  being ;  things  once  real 
to  him  have  lost  reality ;  things  once  unknown  are 
now  alone  real.  If  we  find  this  idea  in  the  teaching 
of  Jesus,  we  find  what  is  meant  by  regeneration, 
even  diough  that  figure  should  not  expressly  appear. 

1.  Our  Lord'i  teaching. — It  cannot  be  (]|uestioned 
that  the  idea  of  the  newness  or  ori^nality  of  His 
work,  and  of  all  tliat  depended  upon  it,  \vaa  familiar 
to  Jesus.  Without  accepting  the  doctrine  that  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  as  He  conceived  it,  was  purely 
transcendent,— a  new  world  not  spiritually  evoly^ 
from  the  present,  but  supematurally  descending 
upon  it, — we  must  believe  that  however  it  came, 
and  however  it  was  related  to  the  present,  the 
Kingdom  introduced  an  order  of  things  which  was 
entirely  new.  It  was  itself,  in  a  comprehensive 
sense,  a  raKiryevcffla  (Mt  19*).  (On  this  word  see 
the  excellent  article  on  *  Regeneration '  in  Hastings' 
DB,  by  Dr.  Vernon  Bartlet).    But  everything  con- 
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nected  with  it,  involved  in  it,  or  leading  up  to  it, 
awoke  in  the  mind  the  same  sense  of  newness.  In 
spite,  for  example,  of  our  Lord's  feeling  of  the  con- 
tmuity  of  His  work  with  the  OT  (*I  came  not  to 
destroy,  but  to  fulfil,'  Mt  6"),  He  has  the  equally 
strong  feeling  that  with  the  time  of  fulfilment  a 
new  era  has  dawned  (*The  law  and  the  prophets 
were  until  John :  from  that  time  the  kin^om  of 
God  is  preached,  and  every  one  presses  mto  it,' 
Lk  16*^).  The  newness  is  so  complete,  the  dis- 
tinction is  so  great,  that  the  least  in  the  Kingdom 
of  God  is  greater  than  the  greatest  in  the  oldf  dis- 
pensation (Mt  IV^),  The  same  truth  underlies  all 
the  passages  in  which  Jesus  claims  for  Himself 
absolute  si^ificance  in  determining  the  relations 
of  God  ana  man.  Of  these  the  most  explicit  is 
Mt  11^.  Jesus  alone  reveals  the  Father,  and  the 
man  who  knows  the  Father  is  no  longer  the  same 
man.  No  words  could  be  too  strong  to  tell  how 
completely  he  is  another.  This  absolute  signifi- 
cance of  Jesus  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  His 
self  -  revelation  (cf.  Mt  16^"^),  and  tlie  truth  of 
'  regeneration '  is  an  immediate  inference  from  it. 
Further,  though  it  is  not  put  expressly  in  this  form 
in  the  Synoptics,  the  *  newness,  which  is  the  point 
to  be  emphasizeid,  does  break  through  in  various 
ways.  We  see  it  in  the  parables  of  the  New  Patch 
on  the  Old  Garment  and  the  New  Wine  in  the 
Old  Bottles  (Mk  2^'*  ||).  We  see  it  in  the  new 
spiritual  liberty  which  Jesus  in  Mt  n^^  claims 
for  Himself  and  those  who  through  Him  become  chil- 
dren of  the  Kingdom.  We  see  it  especially  in  the 
words  at  the  Supper ;  for  there  is  no  aoubt  tnat  Mt. 
and  Lk.  give  at  least  the  thought  that  was  in  His 
mind  when  th^  speak  of  the  new  covenant  based 
on  His  blood  (^lt  26»  D,  Lk  22»).  It  deserves  special 
mention,  too,  that  in  all  the  Synoptics  (Mk  14^, 
Mt  26»,  Lk  22i»-")  the  thought  of  the  new  covenant 
carries  the  mind  forward  to  the  new  world  in  which 
it  is  to  be  consummated ;  the  new  religious  relation 
to  God,  determined  by  Christ  and  His  death,  cannot 
be  fully  realized  apart  from  immortality.  The 
inward  regeneration  of  the  soul  (so  to  speak)  is  part 
of  the  diroKaTA<rra<ni  irdvTiav,  or  of  the  iraXiirfcveffla 
in  the  sense  of  Mt  19^.  But  to  use  the  term 
*  regeneration '  here  is  to  anticipate.  We  have  not 
found  any  suggestion  of  it  in  the  words  of  Jesus, 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  only  such  suggestion  to 
be  found  in  the  Synoptics  is  Mt  18^  *  Verily  I  say 
unto  you,  Except  ye  turn  {Olv  fiij  <rrpa0^e),  and 
became  as  little  chudren,  ye  shall  in  no  wise  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven'  (cf.  Mk  10^').  To 
become  as  a  little  child  is  really  to  be  bom  again  ; 
it  is  what  this  figure  of  a  new  birth  properly  means, 
and  it  is  the  only  key  to  it  which  the  words  of  Jesus 
yield.  In  the  words  of  Jesus,  evidently,  it  describes 
a  moral  requirement ;  it  is  something  He  demands 
from  those  who  would  be  His  disciples  and  enter 
the  Kingdom,  and  it  is  achieved  through  *  turning.' 
The  context  defines  what  *  turning'  means.  It 
means  giving  up  ambition,  pride,  self-seeking,  by- 
ends  in  religion,  and  other  unchildlike  tempers ;  it 
is,  in  short,  identical  with  what  is  elsewhere  in 
the  Synoptics  called  ficrdvoia,  or  repentance.  It  is 
through  this  moral  chan<(e,  tlie  responsibility  for 
which  is  laid  upon  man,  that  he  becomes  as  a  little 
child,  that  is,  is  bom  again. 

It  should  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  John  never  uses 
fjur^Dtiat  or  rrpi^trSxi  in  the  moral  sense  (except  in  the  quota- 
tion from  LXX  at  12^),  and  that  the  Synoptists  never  use 
'  regeneration '  of  the  individual,  or  speak  of  a  new  birth  (except 
by  the  allusion  in  Mt  183) ;  but  it  is  one  and  the  same  experience 
which  they  respectively  describe  by  these  terms.  When  that 
experience  is  regarded  from  the  side  of  God,  as  something  due 
to  His  grace  or  iSpirit,  it  is  called  regeneration^  a  being  born 
again,  from  above,  of  (Jod  ;  w^hen  it  is  regarded  from  the  side  of 
man,  as  an  experience  the  responsibility  for  which  lies  with  him, 
it  is  called  repentance.  But  we  have  no  meaning  or  substance 
to  put  into  either  of  these  terms  which  does  not  equally  belong 
to  the  oUier. 


Perhaps  another  approach  to  the  figure  of  re- 
generation (though  that  of  resurrection  is  equally 
obvious)  may  be  recognized  in  the  passages  in 
which  Jesus  speaks  of  the  sinful  life  as  death,  and 
of  recovery  from  it  as  a  return  to  or  entrance  inta 
life.  There  are  two  of  these  in  the  Synoptics  (Mt 
8®  II  Lk  16^  **) :  obviously  the  emphasis  in  both  is 
moral,  not  metaphysical.  A  change  of  character 
is  in  view,  which,  however  deep  and  far-reaching, 
raises  none  but  moral  problems.  More  important, 
however,  than  these  are  the  passages  in  which  our 
Lord  teaches  that  the  new  or  higher  life — the  re- 
generate life,  to  call  it  so — can  be  won  only  through 
the  sacrifice  of  a  lower  life.  In  other  words,  to 
have  the  life  which  is  life  indeed,  we  must  sur- 
render the  other ;  we  must  die  to  nature  in  order  to 
live  to  God.  We  must  renounce  self  {dTapv-^aadai 
iavrdy;  a  new  and  radical  idea,  without  formal 
analogy  in  the  OT)  if  we  are  to  share  in  the  life  of 
the  mn^dom.  The  man  who  refuses  to  do  so,  who 
cannot  hnd  it  in  him  to  do  violence  to  nature,  is 
incai)able  of  discipleship  and  of  the  life  which  is 
life  indeed.  This  is  the  burden  of  our  Lord's 
teaching  in  such  passages  as  Mt  16***'- 1|  10**  18^-  jl, 
Lk  14^*.  It  contains  all  that  is  meant  by  re- 
generation, but  it  does  not  use  that  fi^re  to  ex- 
press it.    And  again  it  is  all  within  ethical  limits. 

2.  Pauline  Epiitles.  —  The  Book  of  Acts  is  a 
picture  of  the  regenerate  life  in  its  workings  in 
the  Church,  but  it  is  not  specially  so  conceived. 
At  Pentecost  what  we  see  is  rather  a  new  birth 
than  the  new  birth  of  the  Apostles.  The  Spirit  is 
not  so  much  the  author  oi  regeneration  as  the 
source  of  the  peculiar  gifts  and  powers  of  believers. 
But  the  newness  of  Christianity  is  nowhere  more 
strongly  felt  and  expressed  than  in  this  book.  It 
brings  us  directly  to  St.  Paul.  The  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  became  a  Christian  in  a  way  which  must 
have  impressed  him  profoundly  with  the  difference 
between  the  Christian  life  and  that  of  the  pre- 
Christian  state.  No  one  could  say  with  greater 
truth  than  he,  *  I  am  now  another  man.'  But  in 
him  the  change  took  place  in  a  way  which  was  in 
the  highest  degree  startling  and  abnormal ;  it 
could  not  possibly  suggest  to  him  anything  so' 
natural  as  being  bom ;  and  it  agrees  with  this 
that,  though  no  one  has  a  more  adequate  sense 
than  St.  Paul  of  the  absolute  newness  of  the  Chris- 
tian life,  he  never  uses  the  figure  of  regeneration 
to  convey  this.  He  speaks  of  the  new  covenant 
of  which  he  is  a  minister  (2  Co  3*),  of  the  new 
creature  {Kaivrj  Kriati,  2  Co  5",  Gal  6^*)  which  he  ha» 
become,  of  the  new  world  in  which  he  lives  (2  Co 
5"),  of  the  new  man  who  has  been  created  accord- 
ing to  God  in  righteousness  and  holiness  of  truth 
(Eph  4**),  and  vmo  is  being  renewed  unto  know- 
ledge after  the  image  of  Him  that  created  him 
(Col  3*®) ;  he  speaks  also  of  being  transformed  by 
renewal  of  the  mind  (Ro  12^),  and  (if  Tit  3*  be  his) 
of  a  renewal  wrought  by  the  Holy  Spirit  at  bap- 
tism ;  of  walking  in  newness  of  life  (Ro  6*),  and 
serving  Grod  in  newness  of  spirit  (Ro  V) ;  but  he 
never  speaks  formally  of  being  bom  again.  Even 
when  he  contrasts  the  past  and  the  present  as  death 
and  life,  the  life  is  not  conceiven  as  coming  by 
birth,  but  either  by  a  creative  act  of  (^od  analogous 
to  that  by  which  at  first  He  commanded  light  into 
being  out  of  darkness  (2  Co  4*^),  or  by  an  exercise 
of  the  same  almighty  i>ower  with  which  God 
wrought  in  Christ  when  He  raised  Him  from  the 
dead,  and  set  Him  at  His  own  riglit  hand  in  the 
heavenly  places  (Eph  l*-'^'^-  2^*'^):  when  we  were 
dead  in  trespasses  He  quickened  us  together  with 
Him.  It  is  essentially  the  same  change  which 
Paul  represents  elsewhere  as  translation  from  the 
tyranny  of  darkness  to  the  Kingdom  of  (iod's  dear 
Son  (C!ol  1"),  or  from  the  state  of  condenmation 
to  that  of  justification,  or  from  life  after  the  flesh- 
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to  life  after  the  Spirit  (Ro.  Gal.  passim),  or,  in 
more  mystical  or  metaphysical  fashion,  from  being 
in  Adam  to  being  in  Christ :  see  esp.  Ro  5^***,  1  Co 
IS**'*.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  discuss  what  is 
called  Paul's  psychology,  as  though  he  had  such  a 
thing  in  the  sense  of  modem  mental  philosophy ; 
he  has  really  no  psychology ;  he  knows  what  he  was, 
and  he  knows  what  he  is,  in  the  way  of  moral  ex- 
periences, and  he  generalizes  his  past  and  his  present 
into  the  conceptions  of  the  natural  and  the  spiritual 
man,  the  ylfvx'^K6t  and  the  rvevfiaTucSs.  Every  man 
in  himself  is  }f/vxtic&t,  a  descendant  and  representa- 
tive of  Adam ;  every  man  has  through  the  gospel 
the  opportunity  of  becoming  rveufMariKSs,  a  chila  of 
God  and  representative  of  Christ.  But,  as  has 
been  already  pointed  out,  Paul  never  uses  the 
figure  of  a  birth  to  elucidate  or  make  intelligible 
the  process  of  this  change.  He  approaches  the 
figure  indeed  in  two  different  ways.  On  the  one 
hand,  he  speaks  of  himself  as  the  father  of  those 
who  receive  the  new  life  of  the  gospel  through  his 
ministry:  *in  Christ  Jesus  have  1  begotten  you 
through  the  gospel'  (1  Co  4";  cf.  Gal  4",  1  ll  1« 
*my  true  child  m  the  faith').  On  the  other,  he 
speaks  of  the  spirit  in  virtue  of  which  men  are 
TiyevyuokTiKoly  and  walk  in  newness  of  life,  as  specific- 
ally the  spirit  of  sonship  {vlod^cla),  by  which  men 
are  made  to  be,  and  are  identified  as,  children  of 
God.  It  is  usually  the  dignity  and  privileges  of 
this  relation  to  Groa  on  which  Paul  lays  stress,  and 
these  are  su^^ested  by  v26s;  but  he  has  also  the 
sense  of  the  kmship  to  Crod  which  it  involves,  and 
this  is  expressed  by  riKvov.  The  latter,  though 
relatively  mfrequent,  occurs  in  passages  so  char- 
acteristic that  we  can  say  that  Paul  was  no  stranger 
to  that  intimate  sense  of  kinship  to  Crod  which  is 
so  notable  in  the  Johannine  type  of  Christianity 
(Ro  8W-»,  Eph  61). 

There  are  two  points  of  contact  between  the 
Pauline  presentation  of  truth  on  this  subject,  and 
that  which  we  have  found  in  our  Lord's  teaching, 
which  require  to  be  emphasized.  (1)  There  is  m 
both  the  same  outlook  to  immortality ;  the  Spirit 
in  Paul  which  makes  men  children  of  God  is  also 
the  earnest  of  a  life  which  vanquishes  death  (Ro 
8",  2  Co  S**-,  Eph  !"*•).  Indeed,  the  new  life  is 
often  identified  with  the  resurrection  life  of  Jesus 
in  such  a  way  that  the  present  spiritual  experience 
of  it  seems  rather  a  deduction  from  that  tran- 
scendent possession  than  something  having  an 
independent  existence  of  its  own.  This  applies, 
e.gr.,  to  Ro  6^"",  Eph  2*''.  In  the  gospel,  and  in 
the  experience  of  the  Christian,  there  is  the  revela- 
tion at  once  of  M  and  d4>0apala  (2  Ti  V%  (2)  There 
is  in  both  our  Lord  and  St.  Paul  the  same  idea  that 
the  new  life  is  entered  on  through  a  death.  '  Our 
old  man  was  crucified  with  Christ'  (Ro  6"),  and  it 
is  through  that  crucifixion  that  the  new  man  comes 
into  being  (compare  what  is  said  above,  §  1  ad  fin. ). 
It  is  one  process,  one  experience,  in  man,  in  which 
the  Adam  dies  and  the  Christ  comes  to  be.  In 
Paul  the  process  is  normally  connected  with  bap- 
tism, and  in  view  of  Ro  6**'',  Col  2"*^  it  is  not  easy 
to  maintain  that  Paul  could  not  have  written  *  the 
laver  of  regeneration,  and  of  renewing  wrought  by 
the  Holy  Spirit '  (Tit  3").  No  doubt  it  is  a^inst 
the  Pauline  origin  of  the  last  phrase  that  it  intro- 
duces the  figure  of  regeneration  which  is  so  con- 
spicuously wanting  in  the  undoubted  Epistles. 
When  St.  Paul  spoke  of  baptism,  however,  as  in- 
volving men  in  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus, 
— ^making  them  mysteriously  participant  in  all 
that  was  meant  by  both,  a  death  to  sin  and  a  life 
to  God,  with  the  assurance  of  immortality  at  the 
heart  of  it, — he  was  not  thinking  of  baptism  as  a 
sacrament  which  produced  these  effects  as  an  opus 
operatwn.  He  could  think  of  it  only  as  he  knew 
it,  that  is,  as  an  ordinance  administered  to  people 


confessing  their  sins  and  accepting  the  love  of  God 
in  Christ, — an  ordinance  that  gathered  into  it  the 
whole  meaning  of  Christianity,  and  in  a  hi^h  and 
solemn  hour  raised  to  its  height  the  Christian's 
sense  of  what  it  \a  to  be  a.  Christian.  He  says  ex- 
pressly in  Col  2^  that  in  this  ordinance  we  are 
raised  with  Christ  *  through  faith  in  the  toorking  of 
God  who  raised  him  frotn  the  dead.*  The  same 
holds  of  Ro  6^'.  Baptism  there  is  a  picture  of 
what  is  meant  by  the  faith  which  looks  to  a  dead, 
buried,  and  risen  Saviour  as  its  one  object ;  in  faith 
we  identify  ourselves  with  Christ  in  all  these 
aspects,  and  so  are  taken  out  of  the  region  to 
which  sin  belongs:  this  is  what  baptism  shows 
even  to  the  malignant  or  unintelligent  persons  who 
carped  at  Paul's  gospel  of  salvation  by  faith  alone. 
The  sacrament,  as  St.  Paul  was  accustomed  to  it, 
shut  the  mouth  of  anybody  who  denied  that  the 
Christian  life  rested  on  a  death  to  sin;  and  in 
guarding  this  fundamental  truth  it  guarded  (as  we 
have  seen)  one  of  the  primary  teachings  of  Jesus. 
It  is  an  immediate  inference  from  all  this  that 
when  we  ask  whether  any  particular  passage  in 
Paul — say  Ro  7"'^ — applies  to  the  regenerate  or 
the  unregenerate  man,  we  are  asking  a  question 
which  the  Apostle  himself  does  not  formally  enable 
us  to  answer.  He  does  not  think  of  his  experience 
in  terms  of  regenerate  and  unregenerate.  He  can 
speak  of  the  old  man  and  the  new,  of  the  natural 
and  tlie  spiritual,  of  being  under  law  and  under 
grace,  in  Adam  and  in  Chnst,  dead  to  sin  and  alive 
to  God,  and  so  on ;  but  the  distinction  between  the 
states  is  moral  rather  than  metaphysical,  and  it  is 
in  doctrine  rather  than  experience  that  it  is  abso- 
lute. One  personality  subsists  through  all  ex- 
periences, all  changes  of  state ;  nature,  or  the  old 
man,  is  not  extinct  even  in  those  who  are  in  Christ 
and  have  the  earnest  of  the  Spirit;  and  though 
St.  Paul,  like  all  religious  teachers,  often  speaKs 
absolutely,  not  telling  his  converts  to  be  what  they 
should  be,  but  to  be  what  as  Christians  they  are,  he 
does  not  allow  the  religious  interest  to  engulf  the 
moral.  It  is  to  men  dead  in  Christ,  whose  old  man 
has  been  crucified  with  Him,  that  he  says,  *Put  to 
death  your  members  that  are  on  the  earth'  (Col 
3'),  *  Reckon  yourselves  to  he  dead  unto  sin '  (Ro  6"). 
Experience  is  not  a  quantum  but  a  process,  and  in 
the  life  of  a  spiritual  oeing  it  cannot  be  dated ;  the 
things  that  in  a  sense  happened  twenty  years  ago 
are  also  present  experiences,  and  it  may  be  only 
now  that  we  are  discovering  their  real  meaning. 
This  holds  especially  of  suck  generalized  experi- 
ences as  are  embodied  in  the  passage  referrea  to. 
Only  the  new  man,  who  byljecoming  such  has 
learned  what  the  life  of  the  old  man  meant,  could 
have  written  it,  but  it  is  unreal  to  say  that  it  is 
the  experience  of  either,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
other.  The  new  man  imderstands  it  better  than 
anybody,  but  the  fact  that  everybody  understands 
it  in  some  degree  is  the  evidence  that  all  men  are 
capable  of  the  experience  it  describes. 

3.  Cathdlio  E|iiitle8.— We  find  the  idea  of  re* 
generation  both  in  James  and  1  Peter.  In  Ja.  (V^) 
God  is  the  author  of  it.  Christians  its  subjects, 
and  *  the  word  of  truth '  the  instrument.  We  are 
reminded  here  of  the  parables  in  which  the  word 
of  God — that  is,  the  gospel — is  spoken  of  as  a  seed, 
and  of  1  Co  4^^  though  in  James  it  is  the  will  of  God 
and  not  the  ministry  of  an  Apostle  to  which  the 
new  birth  is  referred.  When  James  contemplates 
Christians  thus  begotten  as  a  kind  of  first-fruits  of 
God's  creatures,  he  has  apparently  in  view  the 
universal  iroKivycveffla  of  Mt  19*.  The  regenera- 
tion of  individual  men  has  the  promise  in  it  of  new 
heavens  and  a  new  earth.  There  is  a  similar  con- 
nexion of  ideas  in  Ro  S^*'*.  Peter,  who  uses  twice 
(l**")  the  word  which  is  exactly  rendered  by  re- 
generate {ivarftvvav),  connects  the  experience  which 
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he  so  describes  first  with  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
and  then  with  the  incorruptible  seed  which  he 
identifies  with  the  word  of  God — the  gospel  mess- 
age which  has  been  delivered  to  his  Iiearers.  The 
lirst  brings  him  closely  into  line  with  Paul :  the 
new  life  is  distinctively  life  in  the  power  of  Christ's 
resurrection,  a  living  hope  which  has  an  incor- 
ruptible inheritance  in  view  (cf.  1  P  P  and  Ro  6""'). 
This  resurrection  life  is,  of  course,  ethical,  because 
it  is  Divine,  but  its  ethical  character  is  more  ex- 
plicitly secured  b^  reference  to  tlie  incorruptible 
seed  from  which  it  springs.  'Love  one  another 
from  the  heart  fervently,  having  been  bom  again,' 
etc.  (1  P  1^-).  The  figure  is  continued  in  2"-, 
where  the  readers  are  exhorted  (precisel^r  as  in 
Eph  4^)  to  '  put  off'  all  that  was  characteristic  of 
tlieir  former  life,  and  as  '  newborn  babes '  to  desire 
the  spiritual  milk  which  is  without  g[uile.  Another 
parallel  to  Paul  (and  to  our  Lord)  in  making  the 
new  life  rest  on  death  to  the  old  is  found  in  4^'<; 
but  though  the  reality  is  the  same,  the  figure 
differs. 

4.  Johannine  writings.— It  is  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  and  1  Jn.  that  the  figure  of  a  new  birth  is 
most  frequent  and  explicit.  John  does  not  indeed 
use  dvayevvdtjf  but  he  says  yewTfiUvai  HnKoBev  (Jn 
3^  ^) ;  he  speaks  nine  times  in  the  1st  £p.  of  bein^ 
bom  of  God  (iK  rod  ^eov),  and  twice  in  the  Gospel 
and  four  times  in  the  1st  £p.  of  children  of  Grod 
(HKva  dtoy).  The  fundamental  passage  here  is  that 
in  Jn  3,  in  which  Jesus  explains  the  new  birth  to 
Nicodemus.  No  experience  is  described  or  de- 
manded in  it  which  has  not  already  come  before  us 
independently ;  the  new  birth  is  only  a  new  figure 
whicn  Rives  vivid  and  su^^estive  expression  to  a 
truth  which  Jesus  Himself  in  the  Synoptic  record, 
and  the  Apostles  in  their  writings,  have  already  ex- 
pressed in  other  forms.  It  may  fairly  be  argued, 
when  we  look  to  the  general  relation  of  the  dis- 
oourses  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  to  the  indisputable 
words  of  Jesus,  that  the  real  text  of  this  discourse 
is  Mt  18*.  The  Evangelist  is  ^ded  by  the  Spirit 
of  truth  into  all  the  truth  of  this  apparently  simple 
saying  ( Jn  16^') ;  he  universalizes  it,  and  sets  it  in 
the  various  relations  which  bring  out  its  meaning ; 
he  shows  the  necessity  of  the  new  birth,  the  method 
of  it  (so  far  as  experience  enabled  him  to  do  so), 
and  the  seat  of  the  power  which  produced  it.  But 
he  ^ives  no  description  of  its  contents— no  analysis 
of  it  as  an  experience — wliich  enables  us  to  put 
niore  into  it  than  we  put  into  *  turning  and  becom- 
ing as  little  children,'  or  into  *  dying  to  sin  and 
living  to  Grod,'  or  into  *  putting  off  the  old  man  and 
putting  on  the  new.'  He  does  indeed  put  in  the 
most  general  fonn  the  necessity  for  the  new  birth 
when  he  says,  *  that  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is 
flesh.'  This  does  not  mean  that  human  nature  is 
essentially  or  totally  depraved  ;  it  means  that  that 
which  is  natural  is  not  ipso  facto  spiritual ;  it  is 
not  what  we  get  from  our  fathers  and  mothers 
which  enables  us  to  appreciate  Christ,  or  to  enter 
God's  Kingdom ;  it  is  something  •  which  we  can 
get  only  from  God.  This  is  the  same  tratli  as  St. 
Paul  teaches  in  1  Co  Ib^^-  *  That  is  not  first  which 
is  spiritual,  but  that  which  is  natural,  and  after- 
ward that  which  is  spiritual.'  The  birth  by  which 
man  enters  into  relations  with  the  natural  world 
has  an  analomie  in  the  experience  by  which  he 
enters  into  relations  with  the  spiritual  world.  It, 
too,  is  a  birth — which  is  variously  described  as  a 
second  birth,  or  a  birth  from  above,  a  being  bom 
of  God,  or  of  the  Spirit,  or  of  water  and  spirit.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  in  generalizing  the  necessity 
for  the  second  birth,  the  Evangelist  passes  from  the 
safe  and  intelli^ble  moral  ground  of  Mt  18'  into  a 
more  metaphysical  region  (as  St.  Paul  also  does  in 
1  Co  15^^*) ;  but  in  the  circumstances  this  is  not  of 
much  consequence.    What  St.  Paul  means  by  rh 


^vXtxdv  and  St.  John  by  rb  yeyeyvrjfUyov  ix  rijs 
(rapxds  is  not  any  metaphysical  abstraction,  but 
human  beings  as  they  are  encountered  in  the 
world ;  and  it  needs  no  argument  that  they  must 
bcKiome  other  than  they  are,  through  and  tlirough, 
if  they  are  to  dwell  with  God.  It  needs  no  argu- 
ment, either,  that  they  cannot  make  themselves 
other  than  they  are.  1  o  be  bom  again  they  must 
be  bom  of  a  power  which  comes  from  above,  and 
that  power — as  the  whole  experience  of  his  life 
taught  St.  John,  and  had  taught  St.  Paul  before 
him — was  the  power  of  the  Spirit.  To  be  bom 
again  is  to  be  bom  of  Grod.  When  the  truth  is  put 
in  this  way — in  what  we  may  call  without  offence 
the  onesidedly  religious  way — its  mysteriousness  is 
apparent.  Tne  action  of  God  through  which  the 
new  life  emerg^es  in  men  cannot  be  prescribed  or 
calculated  ;  it  is  as  unquestionable  in  its  effects  as 
His  action  in  nature,  but  there  is  something  in  it 
which  eludes  control.  The  sense  of  this  underlies 
all  the  predestinarian  passages  in  both  St.  John 
and  St.  Paul,  but,  of  course,  these  are  not  to  be  read 
alone.  We  should  completely  misrepresent  both 
Apostles  if  we  supposed  that  their  sense  of  depend- 
ence upon  God  for  being  the  new  men  they  were 
impaired  their  sense  of  responsibility  in  this  rela- 
tion. The  mind  is  apt,  and  perhaps  the  feeble  or 
insincere  mind  is  glad,  to  escape  from  the  moral  to 
the  metaphysical,  from  Mt  18'  to  Jn  3^ ;  there  is 
more  to  talk  about  and  less  to  do ;  but  there  is 
no  ground  for  bringing  this  charge  against  the 
Apostles.  St.  John's  interest  in  this  passage  is  not 
in  the  earthly  truth  (v.**)  of  the  necessity  of  re- 
generation— it  needs  no  revelation  from  aoove  to 
make  that  plain ;  bitter  experience  teaches  it  to 
all  men ;  his  interest  is  in  tne  possibility  and  the 
method  of  regeneration,  the  heavenly  truths  which 
only  Jesus  can  reveal.  The  new  birth  is  a  birth  of 
water  and  spirit  (v.^) :  in  other  words,  it  is  a  birth 
which  is  realized  through  Christian  baptism.  That 
the  Spirit  is  the  important  matter  appears  from 
the  fact  that  the  water  is  mentioned  only  once, 
and  then  the  Spirit  alone  (vv.*- «).  Here,  as  in  the 
case  of  St.  Paul  (see  above),  baptism  must  be  taken 
in  the  whole  circumstances  and  conditions  in  which 
it  was  familiar  to  the  Evangelist.  It  was  not  the 
baptism  of  unconscious  infants,  but  that  of  penitent 
and  confessing  believers.  The  importance  of  it  in 
this  passage  is  seen  when  we  look  on  to  v.^^*.  The 
heavenly  truth  (v.")  of  the  passage  is  that  the 
power  through  which  men  are  l)om  again  is  lodged 
in  the  Son  of  Man  lifted  up  as  Moses  lifted  up  the 
serpent  in  the  wildemess.  The  baptism  through 
which  the  new  birth  comes  is  baptism  in  His  name 
— baptism,  as  in  Ro  6,  into  His  death  and  resur- 
rection— baptism  which  means  the  believing  aban- 
donment of  the  soul  to  the  love  of  God  revealed  in 
that  strange  *  uplifting '  wliich  includes  both  the 
cross  and  tlie  throne,  a  believing  abandonment  for 
which  man's  responsibility  is  complete,  and  the 
refusal  of  which  is  the  only  fatal  sin  (3*).  When 
we  realize  that  this  is  the  connexion  of  ideas  in  the 
conversation  with  Nicodemus,  we  see  that  it  falls 
into  line  with  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul,  entirely  so 
far  as  its  substance  is  concerned,  and  even  in  form 
more  nearly  than  is  at  first  apparent ;  while  the 
teaching  of  both  Apostles  is  securely  based  at  once 
on  their  experience  as  Christians  ana  on  thoroughly 
attested  words  of  Jesus. 

It  is  as  easy  with  regard  to  St.  John  as  with 
regard  to  St.  Paul  to  ask  questions  connected  with 
his  doctrine  of  regeneration  to  which  he  himself 
does  not  afford  any  answer.  Thus  the  new  birth 
is  made  dependent  somehow  on  baptism  ;  but  it  has 
been  argued  that  in  1^^*  'children  of  God'  are 
spoken  of,  who  were  *  bom  of  God,'  before  the 
Incamation,  and  that  in  11*^  *  children  of  God '  are 
spoken  of  as  *  scattered  throughout  the  world '  who 
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9xe  to  be  gathered  into  one  by  the  death  of  Jesus. 
As  to  the  first  of  these  passages,  the  interpretation 
which  refers  it  to  the  ages  before  the  Incarnation 
seems  to  the  writer  more  than  doubtful,  but  in 
any  case  the  Logos  doctrine  is  a  way  of  expressing 
the  truth  that  the  meaning  and  power  of  the 
Incarnation  and  Passion  are  independent  of  time. 
In  the  second  passage  'children  of  Crod'  is  pro- 
bably prophetic;  there  are  men  everywhere  who 
will  yet  gather  round  the  cross  of  Jesus,  and  by 
the  power  which  descends  from  it  into  their  souls 
be  bom  a^ain  as  riicya  deov.  Another  kind  of 
<luestion  with  regard  to  those  who  are  bom  of  God 
is  raised  by  some  passages  in  the  1st  Epistle.  In 
P  it  is  said  of  Curistians,  *  If  we  say  that  we 
have  not  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves,'  and  in  v.^^  '  If 
we  say  that  we  have  not  sinned,  we  make  him 
a  liar.'  But  in  3*  we  read,  'Eveiy  one  that  is 
bom  of  Grod  doth  not  sin,  for  his  seed  remaineth  in 
him  ;  and  he  cannot  sin,  because  he  has  been  bom  of 
God/  This  is  in  another  form  the  same  difficulty 
as  we  encounter  in  St.  Paul  when  he  says  in  one 
breath,  *Ye  are  dead,'  and  in  the  next,  'Put  to 
death,  therefore ' ;  or  when  we  try  to  tell  whether 
any  given  spiritual  experience  is  that  of  the  re- 
generate or  tne  unregenerate  man.  The  regenerate 
and  the  unregenerate  man,  for  better  or  worse, 
eannot  be  separated  in  this  summary  way.  The 
practical  interest  of  the  Apostles  compels  us  to 
interpret  them  everywhere  tlirou^h  experiences 
that  we  can  understand ;  hence  it  is  vain  to  seek 
in  them  any  suggestion  of  what  regeneration  can 
mean  in  the  case  of  baptized  infants.  There  is  no 
indication  in  the  NT  tnat  they  ever  contemplated 
any  such  case.  Regeneration  is  a  moral  experience 
regarded  as  the  work  of  God,  and  repentance  is 
the  same  moral  experience  regarded  from  the  side 
of  man ;  but  in  neither  the  one  aspect  nor  the  other 
can  we  speak  of  it  in  the  case  of  beings  who  have 
as  yet  no  moral  experience  at  all. 

Regeneration  is  not  an  exclusively  NT  idea,  and 
those  who  regard  NT  Christianity  as  a  kind  of 
religious  syncretism  have  sought  the  key  to  some 
of  its  ideas,  its  terminology,  and  its  rites,  especi- 
ally where  this  doctrine  and  its  sacramental  con- 
nexions are  com^med,  in  the  Greek  and  Oriental 
mysteries  which  were  so  popular  in  the  Roman 
Empire  during  the  first  two  or  three  centuries  of 
our  era.  That  powerful  influences  from  these 
sources — especially,  perhaps,  from  the  religion  of 
Mithras— did  at  a  certain  period  tell  upon  popular 
Ciiristianity,  cannot  be  questioned  ;  but  the  period 
was  not  the  creative  one  for  Christianity,  and  the 
channel  of  these  influences  was  not  Jewish  Apostles 
who  held  every  kind  of  pagan  religion  in  horror. 
The  writer  is  convinced  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  NT,  either  about  the  new  birth  or  about 
baptism,  which  cannot  be  explained  from  experi- 
ences specifically  and  exclusively  Christian ;  and 
that  to  drag  in  the  Tauroholium^  and  the  renatus 
in  astemum  of  Mithraic  monumental  inscriptions, 
to  explain  NT  ideas,  while  ignoring  the  historical 
connexions  which  these  ideas  assert  for  themselves, 
is  mere  wantonness. 

LrrBRATViiB.— The  works  on  NT  TheoI<^'  (Holtzmann,  Weias, 
Stevens);  books  mentioned  under  the  article  Holt  Shrtt; 
Oennrich,  Die  Lehre  von  der  Wiedergeburt ;  Kaftan,  Dogmatik, 
|§  54,  55 ;  Kahler,  Die  WitttMehx^fl  der  ehrisUiehen  Lehre, 
403  IT. ;  Orr,  God^a  Imam  in  Man,  278  f. ;  Ritschl,  Reehtfertigung 
u.  Versi^mung,  iii.  f  61 ;  W.  N.  Clarke,  Outline  of  Chr.  Theoi. 
895 ;  Laidlaw,  Bibie  Doet.  qf  Man,  chs.  xiii.  xiv. ;  Denney  in 
Expositor t  Oct.  and  Dec  1901.  For  kindred  ideas  in  other 
religions,  see  Anrich,  D<u  antike  Mygterienteesen  in  seinem 
EinJluM  attfdae  Chrigtentum ;  Dieterich,  Eine  Mithrariiturgie ; 
Reitaenstein,  Poimandret  («.v.  wmXtyyutei^  in  IndexX 

James  Denney. 
RBHOBOAM. — Son  of  Solomon,  mentioned  as  a 
link  in  our  Lord's  genealogy  (Mt  1^). 

RBJECTION.— The  word  '  rejection  *  does  not 


occur  in  the  Gospels,  but  the  idea  of  *  casting-off, 
despising,  rejecting'  is  familiar  to  the  writers  of 
the  NT.  Mt  21**,  under  the  figure  of  the  comer- 
stone,  refers  to  the  rejection  of  Jesus  by  the  Jews ; 
and  in  Mk  12^^  and  Lk  20^^  the  same  reference 
occurs.  Jesus  knew  that  He  would  be  rejected, 
and  anticipated  the  result  to  Himself  (Mk  8'^ 
Lk  »22  Y12&1  to  the  Jewish  nation  (Lk  19«),  and  to 
the  world  (Jn  12^).  Regarding  Himself  as  a 
prophet,  He  expected  a  prophets  treatment  (Lk 
13»-«  Mt  2aF),  .  Jesus  reeled  Himself  as  the 
test  applied  to  nations  and  individuals,  and  ac- 
cording to  their  acceptance  or  rejection  of  Him 
would  oe  their  progress  or  decay.  When  the  Jews 
rejected  Jesus,  they  wrote  their  own  sentence  of 
doom,  while  the  Gentiles  who  have  accepted  Jesus 
have  secured  the  leadership  of  the  world.  As  the 
national  rejection  of  Jesus  was  attended  by  national 
disaster,  so  the  individual  rejection  is  marked  by 
loss  of  character.    See  also  Bxt,  Despise. 

Coll.  A.  Macdonald. 

RELIGION. — The  Lat.  word  religio  did  not  come 
into  Christian  usage  until  in  the  4th  cent.  Lactan- 
tiiis  (Instit.  iv.  28)  wrote,  *  Religion  is  the  link  which 
unites  man  to  God.'  The  reason  was  that  the 
implications  of  the  word  were  altogether  external, 
ana,  in  accordance  with  the  Roman  genius,  almost 
administrative.  But  the  Greeks  were  equally 
unable  to  supply  a  word  which  would  correspond 
with  the  Christian  faith  and  its  fruits.  OpriffKeiay 
tr.  *  religion '  in  Ac  26*  and  Ja  1^'-,  was  also 
spiritual^  threadbare,  and  suggested  nothing  more 
than  the  ceremonial  side  of  public  worship.  With 
this  history  beliiiid  the  word,  religion  has  come  to 
be  a  complex  conception  ;  but  for  the  present  pur- 
pose it  ma^  perhaps  DC  defined  as  the  soul's  resiwnse 
to  the  spiritual  revelation  bv  which  it  is  illumined, 
kindled,  and  moved.  With  some  the  revelation 
does  not  pass  beyond  the  mind,  with  others  it  calls 
for  little  more  tnan  an  indulgence  of  feeling,  with 
others,  again,  it  brings  out  only  a  discipline  of 
obedience.  But  in  true  religion  all  three  elements 
are  present.  *  It  includes  the  whole  energy  of  man 
as  reasonable  spirit '  (Fairbaim,  Phil,  of  Religion^ 
p.  201).  The  key- words  of  religion  then  are:  (1) 
revelation,  (2)  response. 

1.  Reii^on  as  reTeiatioii.— The  quality  of  the 
response  depends  on  the^character  of  the  revelation. 
Religion  must  always  mean  something  difierent 
from  what  it  was  before  the  revelation  of  grace  and 
truth  which  came  by  Jesus  Christ.  Of  what  that 
consisted  will  appear  later.  Meantime  it  might  be 
noted  that  the  factor  of  revelation  has  been  minim- 
ized in  the  workings  of  thought  during  the  last  two 
centuries,  in  reaction,  no  doubt,  from  the  emphasis 
on  external  authority,  not  only  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  but  in  older  theology  generally.  On  the 
one  hand,  in  the  18th  cent,  there  was,  if  one  may 
say  so,  an  artificial  construction  of  'natural' 
religion,  in  which  Christ  was  put  out  of  court. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  19th  cent,  the  rise  of 
psychological  and  humanitarian  interests  has 
created  a  tendency  to  lose  the  revelation  in  the 
response.  Thus  Schleiermacher  in  his  Rcden  iiber 
die  Bdiguyii  has  nothing  to  say  on  religious 
authority,  and  in  a  chapter  on  the  nature  of  re- 
ligion practically  identifies  revelation  with  intuition 
and  original  feeling  (p.  89).  Ritschl,  again,  in  his 
theory  of  value- judgments,  throws  the  weight  of 
authority  on  the  soul's  response ;  while  Sabatier, 
in  his  beautiful  study  of  the  genesis  of  religion, 
speaks  of  the  spirit  attacliing  itself  to  its  principle, 
and  seems  also  liable  to  the  dangers  of  subjectivity 
{Outlines  ofPhU.  of  Bel.  p.  28).  The  alteration  of 
standpoint  is  thus  expressed  by  F.  D.  Maurice 
{Life,  i.  p.  340) : 

*  The  difBculty  in  our  day  is  to  believe  in  a  revelation  as  our 
tethers  did.  .  .  .  Our  minds  bear  a  stronger  witness  than  tte 
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minds  of  our  forefathers  did  to  the  idea  of  a  revelation :  bo  strong 
a  witness,  that  we  think  it  must  have  originated  in  them.  We 
cannot  tbdnk  it  possible  that  Ood  has  actually  manifested  Him- 
self to  us,  because  the  sense  of  a  manifestation  is  so  near  to  us 
that  we  think  it  is  only  our  sense,  and  has  no  reaUty  corre> 
sponding  to  it.' 

But  no  good  end  is  served  by  minimizing  that  side 
of  religion  that  is  *  not  ourselves/  For  although, 
as  Oman  so  well  shows  {VUion  and  Authority ^ 
p.  81),  Hhe  supreme  religious  fact  is  the  indi- 
viduai  whose  capacity  of  vision  is  the  channel  of 
authority,'  yet  if  truth  is  ultimately  one,  it  must 
proceed  W  way  of  revelation  from  some  objective 
source.  *  Faith,*  says  Domer  {Syst.  ofChr,  Doctrine^ 
L  p.  133),  *  does  not  wish  to  become  a  mere  relation 
to  itself,  or  to  its  .representation  and  thought. 
That  would  be  simply  a  monologue  :  faith  desires 
a  dialogue.'   See,  further,  art.  Fact  and  Theory. 

Now,  revelation  iinds  its  way  to  the  soul  both 
mediately  and  immediately.  And  it  is  essential  to 
give  due  consideration  to  both  these  channels  of 
religious  authority.  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  norm 
of  religion  as  well  as  the  focus  of  revelation,  made 
use  of  both.  It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  He 
took  over  without  hesitation  the  general  concep- 
tion of  God's  nature,  kinedom,  and  law  which  He 
inherited  from  the  teaching  of  home  (Lk  2^^), 
synagogue  (Lk  4"),  and  Scriptures.  The  OT  pro- 
vided Him  not  only  with  illustrations  of  His  own 
original  thouL^ht  (Mt  12»»-«  Lk  4^^),  but  with 
canons  of  judgment  and  standards  of  authority 
(Mt  5^"),  and  even  with  personal  assurance  in  the 
time  of  moral  temptation  (Mt  4**  ''•  ^^)  and  of  mortal 
weakness  (27^,  Lk  23«).  But  this  attitude  of  our 
Lord  must  not  be  misunderstood.  In  leaning  on 
the  Word  of  God  in  the  Scriptures  of  His  people,  He 
was  not  compromising  the  Church  on  critical  ques- 
tions. Moreover,  it  cannot  be  affirmed  that  He 
gave  any  guarantee  of  an  infallible  book.  On  the 
contrary,  He  handled  it  with  perfect  freedom, 
treating  it  as  a  ^de  but  not  as  a  goal  (Mt  5'"''*). 
Its  validity  for  Him,  as  for  us,  lay  in  its  being  the 
chosen  testimony  of  those  who  gave  the  best 
response  that  was  in  them  to  the  revelation  they 
received,  and  so  became  witnesses  of  the  truth.* 

So  far  our  Lord  behaved  Himself  as  the  *  root 
and  offspring  of  David.'  But  He  was  also  *the 
bright  and  morning  star.'  And  religion  was  His 
by  a  revelation  that  was  immediate,  as  well  as  by 
that  which  was  mediated.  Into  the  secrets  of  His 
sublime  self -consciousness  as  the  beloved  Son  of  C^od 
and  one  with  the  Father  we  cannot  penetrate.  But 
His  words  are  before  us,  with  all  their  august  claim  : 
'  It  was  said  by  them  of  old,  .  .  .  but  /  say  unto 
you '  (Mt  5-^'-  etc.) ;  *  Ye  search  the  Scriptures,  .  .  . 
but  ye  will  not  come  to  /««,'  etc.  (Jn  5®'-).  The 
immediacy  of  revelation  to  Him  is  fully  declared  in 
Mt  11^  *  All  things  are  delivered  unto  me  of  my 
Fatlier,  and  no  one  knoweth  the  Son  save  the 
Father  ;  neither  doth  any  know  the  Father,  save 
the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  tlie  Son  willeth  to 
reveal  him.'  None  has  ever  challenged  tliat  soli- 
tary claim.  Yet  it  is  notable  that  our  Lord  did  not 
shut  up  His  followers  to  a  revelation  that  is 
mediated  even  through  His  own  blessed  words. 

*  Christ  found  men  everywhere  ready  to  receive  Him  as  a 
Rabbi.  On  the  authorit  yof  other  people  they  would  accept 
anjiihin^.  But  He  insisted  on  basing  what  He  taught  on  the 
authority  of  their  own  hearts  and  consciences.  To  this  end  He 
spoke  in  parables  that  they  might  not  understand  on  any  other 
conditions '  (Oman,  Viafon  and  Authority,  p.  104). 

And  it  is  for  us  to  remember  that  Christ  has  not 
left  us  His  revelation,  as  it  were,  on  deposit.  The 
partial  records  of  His  life,  lirst  in  the  flesh  and  then 
m  the  spirit,  which  are  ours  through  the  NT,  are 
certainly  means  whereby  the  Divine  grace  and 

*  The  communication  of  religion,  says  Schleiermacher  (op.  cit. 
p.  150),  is  not  to  be  sought  in  books.  In  this  medium,  too,  much 
of  the  pure  impression  of  the  original  production  is  lost 


truth  are  mediated  to  us,  providing,  indeed,  our 
canon  of  spiritual  judgment.  But  we  are  to  trust 
also  to  the  immediacy  of  Divine  access  to  our 
minds,  knowing  that  there  is  a  Spirit  to  lead  ua 
into  all  the  truth,  enabling  us  to  judge  all  things 
and  approve  those  that  are  excellent  (Jn  16^,  1  Co 
2»*,  Ph  !»•).♦  Thus  Christianity  is  like  an  ever 
new  commandment,  being  true  in  Him  and  in  us 
(1  Jn  2^).    See,  further,  art.  Revelation. 

2«  Religion  as  response. — The  primary  response 
to  the  revelation  of  God  may  be  said  to  run  on 
three  lines,  the  sense  of  (a)  dependence,  (6)  estrange- 
ment, (c)  obligation. 

(a)  The  souTs  response  in  a  sense  of  dependence. 
The  soul,  when  it  comes  to  itself,  tinds  itself 
solitary  and  orphaned.  The  issues  of  life  run  up 
into  eternity,  and  the  soul  first  proves  it  is 
awakened  by  crying  out  for  the  living  God.  The 
fact  that  man  is  a  spiritual  being  soon  asserts  itself 
in  the  life  that  is  not  whollypreoccupied  with  things 
temporal.  In  the  words  of  St.  Augustine  ( Confess, ), 
*Thou  hast  made  us  for  Thyself,  and  our  heart 
is  restless  until  it  find  its  rest  in  Thee.'  Thus 
begins  a  *  commerce,  a  conscious  and  willed  rela- 
tion, into  which  the  soul  in  distress  enters  with  the 
mysterious  power  on  which  it  feels  that  it  and  its 
destiny  depend '  (Sabatier,  Outlines^  p.  27).  This 
need  of  security  and  rest  is  perfectly  met  by 
Christ.  He  satisfies  the  souFs  sense  of  dependence 
by  drawing  it  to  Himself.  In  His  Divine  Person- 
ality men  find  their  long-sought  God.  To  the  soul 
once  awakened  there  is  no  resting-place  except  in 
the  eternal  Christ,  *  the  same  yesterday  and  to-day 
and  for  ever.' 

*  Holding  His  hand,  my  steadied  feet 
May  waJk  the  air,  the  seas ; 
On  life  and  death  His  smUe  falls  sweet, 
Lights  up  all  mysteries. 
Stranger  nor  exile  can  I  be 
In  new  worlds  where  He  leadeth  me.' 

(6)  A  second  primary  response  of  the  soul  in 
religion  is  a  sense  of  sin,  or  separation.  Religion 
has  found  expression  in  sacrifices  on  account  of  the 
well-nigh  universal  instinct  that  something  must 
be  offered  in  order  to  avert  the  wratii  or  un  kind- 
ness of  the  Deity,  or  at  least  to  restore  happy 
relations  between  the  worshipper  and  the  world 
that  is  beyond  his  control.  vVhether  they  were 
originally  offered  in  fear  of  malevolent  deities,  or 
in  commemoration  of  the  ghosts  of  the  departed,  or 
to  renew  the  covenant  of  a  tribe  with  its  proper 
deity,  does  not  greatly  matter.  Suffice  it  that  tlie 
sacrifice  is  intended  to  restore  communion  with 
God  in  such  a  way  that  in  the  place  of  guilt  and 
fear  there  may  come  a  sense  of  favour  through 
prosperity  and  peace. 

This  strong  sense  of  a  separateness  that  may  be 
bridged  is  more  or  less  efficient  in  all  human 
response  to  the  Unseen,  and  is  the  basis  on  which 
the  higher  religions  rest.  The  danger  is  that  the 
interest  may  run  out  towards  the  material  sacritice 
and  its  attendant  rites  in  such  a  way  that  the  end 
is  forgotten  in  the  means.  But  here  Christ  meets 
the  supreme  need  of  reconciliation  in  the  only 
worthy  way  conceivable.  On  the  cross  the  soul's 
reliance  can  be  securely  planted.  It  so  suffices 
that  all  other  sacrilices  can  only  l)e  put  aside  as 
mistaken,  sui>erfluous,  and  vain  (He  13''),  unless 
they  are  the  sacrifices  of  empty  hands  and  a  full 
heart. 

(r)  There  is  a  third  primary  strand  of  religion  in 
the  sense  of  obligation,  by  which  the  soul  is  brouj^ht 
under  a  supreme  law  and  purpose.     There  is  a  con- 

*  *  Not  every  person  has  religion  who  believes  in  a  sacrod 
writing,  but  only  the  man  who  has  a  lively  and  immediate 
understanding  of  it,  and  who  therefore,  so  far  as  he  himself  is 
concerned,  could  most  easily  do  without  it '  (Schleiermacher,  op, 
cit,  p.  91). 
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straining  influence  in  all  relision,  in  addition  to 
the  feeling  of  dependence  and  the  sense  of  estrange- 
ment. Religion  really  begins  for  us,  says  Lotze, 
*  with  a  feeling  of  duty*  (FhU,  ofBeligion,  p.  150). 
It  involves  a  committal  of  the  ufe,  the  framing  of 
its  career  on  lines  that  often  lie  athwart  the  obvious 
advantages  of  life.  The  Indian  fakir  or  Buddhist 
monk  is  moved  strongly  by  this  sense  of  obligation, 
and  observes  conditions  of  consecration  even  to  the 
crippling  of  his  life.  But  here,  again,  the  faith  of 
Jesus  Christ  fulfils  this  need  of  the  soul  in  a  way 
that  liberates  and  enlarges  it.  He  made  that 
absolute  claim  on  the  soul  s  affection  and  the  life's 
service  to  which  so  many  have  thankfully  re- 
sponded. He  knew  human  nature  too  well  to  ask 
for  a  partial  surrender,  and  an  obedience  in  outward 
things  which  is  hard  and  toilsome.  But  His  yoke 
is  easy,  because  it  bringjs  the  whole  life,  love, 
and  strength  under  contribution  to  a  reasonable 
service ;  so  that  *  I  ought '  is  transumted  into  *  I 
must,'  and  the  struggling  life  of  division  becomes 
the  soaring  life  of  dedication.  And  as  prayer  is 
the  expression  of  the  sense  of  dependence,  and 
eacrijice  of  the  consciousness  of  estrangement,  so 
the  sacrament  is  the  symbol  of  the  sense  of  obliga- 
tion. 

8.  True  religion  embodied  in  Jeing  Christ —It 
is  evident  from  this  brief  analysis  of  religion  on  its 
responsive  side,  that  Christ  lias  the  key  to  all  its 
intimacies,  because  the  meanings  of  religion  are 
consummated  in  Himself.  The  religion  wnich  we 
believe  to  be  universal  and  everlasting  in  its  char- 
acter is  just  the  fuller  knowledge  and  obedience  of 
Christ.  He  is  His  own  religion,  and  therefore  He 
not  only  harmonizes  the  various /ee/in^^  of  re- 
ligion, as  we  have  just  seen,  by  satis^ring  the 
desire  for  security,  for  reconciliation,  and  for 
authority,  but  He  also  brings  into  unit^  its  various 
Jorms.  There  are  three  chief  forms  which  relitdon 
has  taken,  corresponding  to  the  emotional,  inteUec- 
tual,  and  volitional  elements  in  human  nature: 
(a)  the  ritiud  side  of  religion,  presided  over  by  the 
priests,  (6)  the  speculative  side,  represented  by  the 
theologians  and  philosophers,  and  (c)  the  legal  or 
customary  side,  typified  oy  the  office  of  the  scribes. 
All  these  departments  are  resolved  in  the  NT  into 
the  headship  and  hegemony  of  Christ.  He  did  not 
incorporate  His  religion  in  a  hierarchic  order  (as 
with  the  Buddhists),  or  in  philosophical  books  (as 
with  the  Brahmans),  or  in  codes  and  customs  (as 
with  the  Confucians  and  Muhammadans).  He  is 
Himself  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life  (Jn  14*) 
for  all  humanity. 

(a)  Christ  is  the  perfect  expression  of  the  Temple 
symbolism  (He  9^"*)*  His  name  is  the  shrine  (Mt 
18»,  cf.  2  Co  5") ;  His  will  is  the  altar  (Mt  25«,  cf. 
2  Co  8*).  In  His  self -surrender  He  is  the  sacrifice 
(Mt  26»'-,  cf.  He  W) ;  in  His  self-manifestation 
He  is  the  priest  (Mt  11",  Jn  14«).  •  Having  then 
a  great  high  priest,  who  hath  passed  through  the 
heavens,  Jesus  the  Son  of  Crod,  let  us  hold  fast  our 
confession  ...  let  us  draw  near  with  boldness  unto 
the  throne  of  grace'  (He  4'**  *•).  (6)  Christ  is  also 
the  final  secret  of  revelation.  The  Spirit's  work 
was  to  be  focussed  on  Himself  (Jn  16**'* )»  for  to 
know  Him  is  to  know  the  Father  (Jn  14'),  and 
that  is  life  eternal  ( Jn  17').  This  is  a  wisdom  that 
the  rulers  of  this  world 'never  knew  (1  Co  2*''')» 
though  prophets  and  kings  have  desired  to  look 
into  it  (Lk  10^).  For  the  mystery  of  God  is 
Christ,  in  whom  are  hidden  all  the  treasures  of 
wisdom  and  knowledge  (Col  2*).  (c)  Christ  is, 
moreover,  *  the  end  of  the  law  unto  righteousness 
to  everyone  that  believeth '  (Ro  10*).  His  spirit  of 
love  is  a  law  of  liberty  to  His  disciples  (Jn  13" 
15^^  cf.  Ja  1^).  Keeping  the  commandments  is 
consummated  in  following  Him  (Mk  10^^),  %,e, 
walking  in  love  (Eph  5"*) ;  for  love  is  the  fulfilling 


of  law  (Ro  13^^)  and  solves  the  complicated  prob- 
lems of  social  life  (Ro  14"). 

The  three  provinces  of  reli^oas  manifestation  correspond 
with  the  three  primary  sensibilities  of  the  religious  life.  The 
religious  philosopher  seelcs  to  rationalize  the  consciousness  of 
dependence  on  some  theistic  bosis.  The  priest  comes  into 
being  through  the  urgent  need  of  reconciliation.  The  scribe 
meets  the  desire  for  some  authority  amid  the  tangled  questions 
of  practical  life.  Thus  Christianity,  which  is  essentially  a  life 
hid  with  Christ  in  Ckxl,  is  always  in  danger  of  being  drawn  down 
to  the  level  of  those  who  would  reduce  religpion  to  a  ritual  of 
worship,  a  system  of  thought,  or  a  f&shion  of  life.  But  the  fact 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  His  own  religion  is  the  one  guarantee  of 
religion  arriving  at  perfection.  For  it  may  truly  be  said  that 
religion  is  in  its  essence  the  consciousness  of  personal  being 
under  the  eye  of  the  eternal  Personality.  It  is  surely  too  vague 
to  define  it,  with  Max  Miiller,  as  a  '  perception  of  the  infiime,' 
or,  with  Schleiermacher,  as  the  'immedute  consciousness  of 
the  eternal  in  the  temporaL'  Lotze  gives  the  following  pro- 
positions as  the  characteristic  convictions  of  the  religious  mind  ; 
(1)  Moral  laws  embody  the  will  of  Ood ;  (2)  individual  finite 
spirits  are  not  products  of  nature,  but  are  children  of  God ;  (8) 
reality  is  more  and  other  than  the  mere  course  of  nature,  it  is  a 
Kingdom  of  God.  In  each  of  these  propositions  the  note  of  jper- 
aonality  is  sounded,  both  subjectively  and  objectively.  And 
Ritschl  states  one  side  of  this  truth  strongly  when  he  explains 
religion  out  of  *  the  neoemHty  which  roan  feels  of  maintaining 
his  personality  and  spiritual  independence  against  the  limita- 
tions of  Nature.'  But  surely  the  religious  man  is  at  equal  pains 
to  assure  himself  of  an  all-embracing  Personality  at  the  heart  of 
things,  to  which  his  own  soul  can  return  and  be  at  rest  (Ps  116^ 
That  being  so,  we  can  see  that  only  through  Christ,  the  God- 
man,  can  this  twofold  oonsciousness  be  securely  maintained, 
and  the  balance  kept  true  between  the  objective  and  subjective 
elements  in  religion. 

In  Christ  is  perfected  both  the  revelation  and 
the  response.  He  is  the  focus  of  revelation  and 
the  norm  of  religion.  In  fact,  'He  reveals  most 
because  He  awakens  most '  (Matheson,  Growth  of 
Spirit  of  Christianity t  p.  8).  He  enables  us  to  see 
in  Grod  our  Father,  because  He  quickens  in  us  a 
filial  consciousness  and  behaviour.  As  for  His 
revelation  of  Godhead,  men  have  seen  in  Him  that 
interwoven  authority  of  love  and  law,  of  truth  and 
grace,  which  gives  rulness  of  meaning  to  the  con- 
ceptions of  a  Father  in  heaven,  free-will  and  human 
immortality.  As  for  the  response  which  He  has 
awakened  in  men,  they  have  been  won  to  His 
ideal  through  His  fulfilment  of  filial  and  fraternal 
obligations  in  His  sacrificial  life.  The  authority 
and  the  obedience  were  alike  pre-eminent  in  the 
Cross.  Thence  came  the  kindling  spark  which 
made  the  Person  of  Christ  a  vital  religious  fact  for 
humanity.  Man  had  thought  of  himself  as  being 
in  some  sense  on  a  cross  because  of  the  presence  of 
suffering,  sin,  and  death ;  and,  so  far  as  he  was 
religious,  tried  by  ritual  to  propitiate  the  AK 
mighty,  by  philosophy  to  vindicate  His  ways,  bv 
methods  of  conduct  to  reduce  the  mischief  of  evil. 
But  in  Christ  crucified  man  has  found  God  Himself 
on  the  cross ;  and  with  Him  there,  there  can  be  no 
injustice  in  suffering,  no  victory  for  sin,  no  sting 
in  death. 

i.  CharacterifticB  of  ChriBt'i  religion.— Having 
set  this  comer-stone,  it  only  remains  to  mention 
seven  characteristics  of  the  religion  which  is  de- 
rived from  Jesus  Christ  and  lives  upon  Him  still. 

(1)  Christ  has  made  religion  personal  in  its 
authority.  He  is  the  only  and  absolute  Lord. 
His  spirit  has  broken  and  broken  again  the  bands 
of  ecclesiastical  ^stems  which  multiply  the  scruples 
of  conscience.  The  authority  whicii  is  not  as  tnat 
of  the  scribes  has  been  in  more  or  less  effectual 
operation  through  all  the  history  of  Christendom. 
Unlearned  men,  the  weak  and  foolish  of  this  world, 
have  more  than  held  their  own  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  (Ac  4,  cf.  1  Co  1^"^-).  His  people 
have  gone  forth,  indifferent  to  praise  or  blame, 
favour  or  persecution,  and  even  suspending  their 
judgment  of  one  another  on  the  ground  that  to 
their  own  Master  they  stand  or  fall,  before  whose 
judgment-seat  all  must  appear  (Ro  14"*-  ^®'- ).  Heroic 
exploits  have  been  undertaken  and  meanest  duties 
performed  by  those  whose  one  desire  is  to  be  well- 
pleasing  unto  Him  (He  13^^)  whom  not  having  seen 
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they  love  (1  Pi'').  Christianity  loses  its  secret 
when  it  forgets  the  glorious  egotism  of  the  Master, 
who  not  only  made  Himself  a  law  to  the  disciples 
who  accompanied  His  ministry  (Mt  23^^),  but  gave 
Himself  back  to  them  as  more  than  ever  theirs  after 
death  (Mt  28^,  Jn  20.  21).  Christian  mysticism  is 
not  only  in  place,  it  is  imperative  for  the  believer. 
Though  he  may  not  rise  to  the  full  height  of  St. 
Paul's  *  Not  I,  but  Christ '  (Gal  2»),  he  must  be  in 
conscious  touch  with  his  Ix)rd. 

(2)  Christ  made  religion  human  in  its  sympathy. 
It  was  stamped  upon  the  remembrance  of  ms 
disciples  that  He  went  about  doing  good.  Jesus 
presented  to  a  world  much  eiven  to  religiosity  the 
problem  of  One  who  reserved  His  devotions  for  the 
solitude  of  night,  and  filled  His  days,  including  the 
Sabbaths,  witn  helping  the  needy  and  the  outcast. 
True,  He  went  up  to  the  national  Feasts  (Jn  2^ 
etc. ),  but  He  was  most  Himself  when  He  provided  a 
miraculous  meal  of  His  own  (Mk  6**'||).  True,  He 
revered  the  Temple ;  but  the  occasions  of  His 
triumphs,  and  the  moment  of  His  transfiguration, 
were  in  secular  places  (Mt  I7^'*II)>  True,  He  was 
subject  unto  the  Law ;  but  He  made  its  require- 
ments a  secondary  consideration  when  the  cause  of 
humanity  was  at  stake  (Mk  2*"'*  S**).  These  inci- 
dents are  typical  of  the  attitude  of  Jesus  towards 
religious  dutv.  He  denounced  the  advocates  of 
'  Corban,'  and  those  who  *  devoured  widows'  houses 
and  for  a  pretence  made  long  prayers ' ;  demanded 
'  mercy  instead  of  sacrifice,  ana  reconciliation  rather 
than  ntual '  (Mt  9^*  5^-) ;  and  declared  that  the  ser- 
vice of  the  '  little  ones,'  the  least  of  His  brethren, 
was  the  true  way  of  honouring  the  Father  in 
heaven  (Mt  10«>  &*>,  Jn  13").  Slowly  the  dis- 
ciples were  weaned  from  their  contempt  for  the 
multitude,  their  disparagement  of  women  and 
children  (Mk  lO^'^'),  ttieir  vexation  with  men  like 
Bartimoeus  and  Zaccheeus  who  interfered  with 
their  religious  plans  (v.^,  Lk  19^).  At  last  they 
deserved  the  name  of  *  League  of  Pity.'  Their  first 
social  experiment  was  to  have  all  things  in  common 
(Ac  4**).  Their  first  economic  problem  was  how  to 
distribute  alms  most  wisely  to  the  widows  (Ac  6^). 
They  invented  a  new  virtue  called  *  brotherly 
love,'  in  which  all  shared  who  were  of  the  faith, 
whatever  their  status  or  nationality.  The  revolu- 
tion which  Christ  efiected  in  humanizing  the  con- 
ception of  religion  may  be  clearly  seen  m  a  study 
of  words.  There  were  three  Greek  words  for  ser- 
vice :  StaKovlay  which  was  used  for  service  from  man 
to  man,  chiefly  reserved  for  slaves ;  Xeirovpyla, 
which  was  used  for  the  service  of  a  man  to  the 
commonwealth;  and  XaTpeia,  for  the  service  rendered 
to  the  gods. 

The  Christian  consciousness  rejected  the  last 
word ;  but  adopted  and  hallowed  the  other  two, 
which  stood  for  human,  not  Divine  service.  They 
appear  in  *  deacon '  and  *  liturgy '  respectively  :  the 
third  word  is  left  embedded  in  idolatry. — See, 
further,  below,  §  d. 

(3)  Christ  has  made  religion  moral  in  its  char- 
acter, because  He  is  pre-eminently  the  Saviour 
from  sin.  Religion  under  other  auspices  may  mean 
almost  anything  but  a  moral  conflict  and  victory. 
It  may  even,  as  in  various  Asiatic  beliefs,  spread 
its  sanction  over  immorality.  And  even  where 
there  is  a  high  ethical  standard,  as  in  Confucianism, 
goodness  is  rather  a  codified  substitute  for  religion 
than  the  vital  substance  of  it.  Nowhere  but  in 
Christianity  is  love  for  God  identified  with  a 
passion  for  real  righteousness  and  inmost  cleansing. 
Not  that  there  is  no  teaching  to  this  end  in  the 
OT.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  main  burden  of  the 
prophets.  And  John  the  Baptist  stood  in  the  true 
succession  when  he  turned  religion  into  the  terms 
of  a  repentant  and  reconstructed  life.  But  it  too 
easily  became  a  means  to  an  end,  so  that  personal 


righteousness  became  subsidiary  to  national  rights. 
And  goodness  became  so  degenerate  in  the  chair 
of  the  scribes  that  their  id^  was  not  so  much 
rectitude  as  correctitude. 

But  the  religion  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
breathes  out  a  holiness  which  consumes  every 
lesser  thing,  and  carries  the  moral  imperative  into 
the  inmost  recesses  of  the  soul.  It  is  a  remarkable 
thing  that  Jesus  brought  so  few  charges  of  sin 
against  the  irreligious  people.  If  one  might  ven- 
ture on  a  reason,  it  is  that  sin  itself,  i.e.  the  en- 
thronement of  self  against  God,  meant  so  much  to 
Him  that  He  let  other  things  pass  in  order  to  strike 
at  the  Prince  of  this  worid  (Jn  12*>  16").  His  life 
and  spiritual  presence  have  made  men  conscious  of 
sin  without  the  aid  of  any  catalogue  of  transgies- 
sions.  On  the  other  hand,  Christ's  conception  of 
morality  was  always  warm  and  positive,  on  the 
ground  that  *  no  virtue  is  safe  that  is  not  enthusi- 
astic *  (Seeley,  Ecce  Umno,  ch.  i. ).  Every  token  of 
self-abandonment  in  humility,  faith,  and  love  drew 
forth  His  admiration,  whether  it  was  the  quiet 
confidence  of  the  centurion  (Mt  8*"^-,  Lk  17^')»  the 
moral  enthusiasm  of  the  young  ruler  (Mk  lO^^'^'H), 
the  sacrificial  giving  of  the  poor  widow  (12*^||), 
or  the  overflowing  repentance  of  the  woman  who 
wept  at  His  feet  (Lk  7"'*).  Ever>'  human  trait 
that  escaped  the  imprisonment  of  self  was  in  the 
eyes  of  Jesus  the  material  of  true  religion.  And 
it  was  a  radiant  goodness,  unconscious  and  un- 
laboured, in  the  early  Christians  that  chiefly 
arrested  the  attention  of  the  world. 

(4)  Christ  has  made  religion  individual  in  its 
responsibility,  because  He  is  tlie  Lord  of  all.  Re- 
ligion always  tends  to  congeal  into  a  system. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  solidarity  of  mankind,  of 
which  religion  must  take  note,  of  which  indeed  it 
is  an  expression.  Sin  is  a  common  inheritance, 
and  redemption,  too,  is  a  universal  fact.  It  is  on 
this  truth  that  the  gospel  of  Jesus  rests.  But 
starting  from  this  truth  ttie  gospel  lays  a  test  and 
an  obligation  on  individuals  as  such.  There  is  no 
safeguard  in  being  a  son  of  Abraham  or  a  disciple 
of  Moses  without  giving  personal  credence,  allegi- 
ance, and  service,  fibvov  Trlareve  is  the  keyword  by 
which  the  individual  escapes  from  *  an  evil  and 
adulterous  generation,'  ana  all  that  threatens  the 
full  exercise  of  personality.  From  the  beginning 
Jesus  kept  the  multitude  at  the  distance  of  a  strait 
gate  and  a  narrow  way,  which  can  be  traversed 
only  by  one  at  a  time,  hy  the  giving  of  the  will, 
and  the  crucifying  of  the  self.  And  what  is  true 
of  entrance  to  the  Kingdom  holds  good  of  its  final 
appointments.  Punishment  will  l)e  proportioned 
to  knowledge  and  reward  to  lidelity.  \Vith  all 
that  He  Himself  brought,  Jesus  did  not  allow 
men  to  take  anything  for  granteil,  but  bade  them 
*  watch,  as  if  on  that  alone  hung  the  issue  of  the  day.' 

(5)  Christ  has  made  religion  s))iritu(il  in  its 
essence^  because  *  the  I^ord  is  the  Spirit '  (2  Co  3'") 
as  God  is  Spirit  (Jn  4^).  Religion  is  apt  to  bec^ome 
a  mere  sediment  of  obser\'aJice,  a  shell  from  which 
the  life  has  departed.  It  certainly  was  so  in  the 
days  of  our  Lora  ;  it  threatens  to  be  so  still.  The 
words  in  vogue  among  the  Greeks  were  Xarpeia  and 
OprjffKelay  the  latter  word  being  translated  *  re- 
ligion '  in  Ac  26*  and  Ja  1^'-,  the  former  *  service ' 
in  Jn  162,  r^  9^  12^  He  9^«.  But  they  only  con- 
noted rites  of  worship  and  sacrifice  :  they  were  old 
bottles  which  could  not  be  entiiisted  with  the  new 
spirit  of  Christianity.  St.  James  uses  dprjaKeia 
almost  ironically  when  he  says  that  *  pure  religion 
and  undefiled  is  visiting  widows  in  their  aflliction 
and  keeping  one's  self  u8i)otted  from  the  world. '  St. 
Paul  (Ro  12^)  takes  up  Xarpeia  and  dvala  with  equal 
scorn,  qualifying  the  former  word  with  \oyiKTi  and 
the  latter  \vith  i'uw'a,  before  allowing  them  to  be 
applicable  to  Christianity. 
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It  wa-i  in  this  n'ay  th»t  Christ  Himiwlf  hail  dealt 
with  the  prayers  anil  almsgiving  of  pious  Jews 
(Mt  fi*'') ;  and  tlie  whole  tendency  of  profession nl 
■eparatiiini  among  the  Pharisees  {a.  Pro  Ckristo  tt 
Bcelttia).  His  Father  'sees  in  secret,'  and  'seeks 
those  t«  be  his  wonhippers  wiio  worship  in  spirit 
and  in  tmth'  (Ml  G',  Jn  4").  By  resting  religion 
on  spritJiality,  and  givinj;  free  access  by  the  Spirit 
to  the  Father  (R«  5^,  Eph  e"*),  the  whole  baau  of 
the  !>acrilicial  vystem  waa  nndermined  and  sacer- 
dotalism became  an  anachronism. 

'  Thi?  Bociety  u  founded  by  Chriit  hui  In  Ht  collectiv?  being 
%  pnestty  chimcter,  but  L*  without  ui  nfflcift]  prtHthood.  It 
hu  no  lemple  lavB  the  IWiag  tnui;  no  iiicrifl«a  nve  Uioee  of 
the  n>1rit  uid  tbe  liTe'(Fkirulni»  Christ  in  Modem  Theoioyv, 

IB)  Clirint  made  religion  imUptndenf  in  its  aelioH, 
becanse,  an  He  once  said,  '  My  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world  '  (Jn  IS**).  Being  tba  expreasioa  of  His 
eternal  Spirit,  Christianity  has  never  been  stamned 
or  cratniied  by  the  langaa;^  of  a  given  period  or 
the  faaliion  of  a  pnrtlcnlar  people.  His  gmpet. 
being  a  secret  of  personal  experience,  has  received 
a  most  varied  witness  even  within  the  NT.  It  has 
continually  broken  throagh  language  and  escaped. 
And  while  the  Christian  religion  in  its  pnrity  has 
always  been  able  to  shake  itself  free  from  the 
efurambrance  of  n  theological  (^tem,  it  has  been 
no  lens  an  independent  spirit  m  regard  to  other 
departments  of  tioman  activity.  It  lias  been  free 
to  enter  and  often  able  to  renew  them  withont 
being  itself  captured  in  the  process.  Political 
movements,  new  departDres  in  art,  and  even  ad- 
vances  in  science,  have  as  often  as  not  received 

giidance  and  snpport  from  the  Christian  npirit. 
at  t<i  none  of  them  ban  it  remained  captive,  lie- 
caose  it  niove»  by  right  in  a.  higher  realm.  Tims 
'  age  cannot  stale  itt  inlinile  vanety.'  It  exerci.ws 
the  royal  prerogative  of  lending  to  all,  but  borrow- 
ing nothing  in  return,  and  so  is  free  for  every 
emergency  which  hbtory  nnfoldit  in  the  whole  cont- 
pOHB  of  humanity. 

(7)  Christ  has  mode  religion  mittionarj/  in  Us 
OHtlook,  beconae  He  is  the  Savionr  of  the  world. 
Christianity  is  not  ei|uipped  like,  e.g.,  Maham- 
madonism,  for  capturing  whole  tribes  at  once,  for 
it  in  not,  properly  speaking,  nationalist  in  itH 
range.  Bat  it  stands  alimu  among  all  other  re- 
ligions in  its  power  to  emaiicipftte  individuals,  and 
ultimately  to  regenerate  society  in  every  race 
under  the  sun.  It  takes  secure  root  in  the  uni- 
versal noil  of  hnman  needs  and  poBsibililies,  and 
with  HDch  a  grip  it  is  in  command  of  the  future. 
All  it  waits  for  is  that  its  professors  should  realize 
that  it  increases  in  proportion  as  it  is  given  aw^, 
and  is  truly  known  only  by  those  who  try  to  make 
it  known. 

Christ  always  believed  in  small  beginnings,  but 
Uis  hope  was  ever  net  on  great  onif  trinniphant 
conclumona.  That  He  was  alone,  with  nowhere  to 
lay  His  head,  did  not  trouble  Him,  for  He  knew 
that  when  He  was  lifted  up  from  the  earth  He 
would  draw  all  men  unto  Him  (Jn  12").  Tliat  His 
disciples  were  nutwhte  and  learned  satbfied  Him 
perfectly,  faecaose  He  saw  them  (metaphorically 
speaking)  seated  on  thrones  judging  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel.  That  none  of  the  rolers  believed 
on  Him  did  not  perturb  Him  greatly  ;  for  He  fore- 
saw the  time  when  they  would  come  from  the  east 
and  the  west,  the  north  and  the  south,  to  sit  ilown 
in  the  Kingilom  of  God  [Lk  13*).  Hi»  parables 
sng^t^d  His  confidence  in  the  irresistible  con- 
tagion of  l^e  lives  of  men  who  had  once  been  won 
for  the  Kingdom.  He  likened  His  word  to  a  fire 
(Lk  12"),  to  leaven  (Mt  13"),  to  a  seed  (v."),  so 
potent  is  its  inlluence  on  life  )knd  on  society.  And 
necanse  the  needs  of  the  world  are  so  great  and 
deep,  and  the  fields  white  unto  harvest.  He  gave 


Himself  np  wholly  to  the  ingathering  work  of  the 
Father,  and,  more  than  that.  He  laid  it  as  a  last 
chai^  and  responsibility  apon  Hia  disciples  that 
they  should  go  out  into  all  the  world  and  preach 
the  gospel  to  every  creature  (.Mt  28"). 

UTBUTtTBK.— Bruce,  Chirf  End  1/  Rtt. :  Ilemiiiuin,  Cm. 
tcilh  God.  and  liiB  in.  '  Religian '  in  PUB* ;  nitneworth,  DIt. 
ljiutmntHa,M,-od  Pmonalilf  Hmn.  and  Dii:. ;  Gore.  BL;  Stw- 
DUD  amytta,  ni  lUL  FeiUng;  Coleridge,  Aidi  to  RcflteliBn 
(c^L  Intnd.  Apbor.  ndH);  Hmdcfc  HM.  iif  Htl. ;  StJilrier- 
nuwlwr.  Bairn  Mtr  dw  JieL  tBng.  tr.  tajr  Omuil:  On,  Chr. 
Vitta  cf  Oed  and  Hi*  WuHd  -.  Calcd.  Fundmimtal  Idrai  cj 
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SELIOIODS  EXPEBIENCB,  ~  1,  EvidenUal 
value    of   rdiglotu    experience,  —  Experience   is 

the  ultimate  test  of  truth.  All  knowledge  cornea 
freni  within.  World -know  ledge,  self-knowledge, 
God-kuowledge.  all  equally  depend  upon  the  trust- 
worthiness of  this  inner  or^on  of  information.  A 
universal  exi>erience,  or  an  intuitive  consciousness, 
gives  OS  knowledge  lifted  to  the  highest  power. 
That  which  is  most  universal  and  inuet  enduring 
is  vouched  for  by  the  nature  of  things.  The 
religious  eonscioasneas  is  as  clear  and  nniverjial  as 
the  w*orld-consciousness.  It  is  as  natural  to  man 
as  volition  or  mathematics.  Every  baby  is  bom 
blind  and  dumb  and  without  the  power  to  will, 
and  there  may  be  some  tribes  with  poor  eyes  and 
hIow  tongues  and  no  theology  ;  but  in  normal 
humanity  there  is  a  latent  capacity  for  sight  and 
speech  and  volition,  and  at  least  a  ho|>e  tliat  the 
soul  has  relations  with  the  supernatural.  Bcligion 
is  not  something  miraculous.  It  ia  as  natural  to 
man  as  evesipht  and  star-gazine.  It  is  as  normal 
as  any  physiologic  function.  Modem  psychology 
has  indiHpulably  proved  tliat  religious  experience 
closely  related  to  the  nerves  and  blood  as 
ty ;  the  vital  organs  and  psychic  mechanism 
built  with  reference  to  it.  Its  importance  and 
value  to  the  race  are  doubly  starred,  for  'its  best 
fruits  are  the  best  tiling  history  has  to  show ' 
(James,  VarietUa  of  Beligiout  Exprrinta,  p.  S59). 
To  doubt  its  veracity  would  be  an  insolence  to 
llie  Providence  of  the  universe.  Modem  psy- 
rbology  has  only  emphasized  Augustine's  decision : 
'Lord, if  wearedeceived.wearedeceivedby  Thee.'* 
It  is  because  the  NT  grew  out  of,  andis  the  re- 
cord of,  genuine  lirst-hand  religions  experience  that 
it  has  the  gift  of  tongues,  and  can  speak  to  every 
man  in  the  language  wherein  he  was  bom. 

2.  Ppe-reqnlsitei  of  religion*  eiperience-^The 
great  fundamental  ore-requisites  of  religious  experi- 
ence the  Gospels  take  for  granted.  There  is  no  mora 
of  an  attempt  to  prove  God's  existence  than  man's 
existence,  or  (JoiI'b  power  of  speech  than  man's. 
God  loves  to  speak  to  man,  and  man  can  under- 
stand. God  is  the  imperative  preliminnry  to  all 
religious  life  ;  He  is  the  chief  factor  in  lis  conlinn- 
ance  and  perfecting.  Each  soul  possesses  as  its 
birthriglit  a  knowledge  of  moral  distinctions,  a 
sense  of  moral  obligation,  a  conscious  power  of 
obedience  or  disobedience  to  such  law  as  the  soul 
knows.  All  this,  where  not  aflirmcd,  is  assumed 
by  all  the  Gospel  writers. 

3.  Pre-Qii4atian  reli^oui  experience.— Much  of 
the  religious  experience  descrilsd  in  the  Gospels 
is  pre  -  Christian.  Primitive  Christianity  never 
imagined  that  a  rich  religious  experience  was  not 
possible  outfiide  the  Christian  communily.  The 
Divine  Shepherd  has  'other  sheep'  besides  the 
Israelites  (Jn  ID").    Jesus  Himself  expressly  aHirms 

*  Prafemit  ilBmeii,  from  ft  nody  prrhtpa  loo  largely  devoUd 
(o  ■hnomul  developinenU  ol  Ihc  trMpaiu  emotiona,  reaches 

■ImpL)-  CDnlKin  vleinentA  of  deluafon,  but  !■  roDTcd  In  delurion 
iltogether '  (op.  eil.  p.  lU,  d.  p.  647). 
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this,  and  refers  to  Naaman  the  Syrian,  the  widow 
of  Zidon,  the  Roman  centmion,  and  the  Syro- 
phflflnician  woman  as  poaaessing  better  religions 
experience  than  their  Jewish  neighbours,  and 
definitely  announces  that  *  manv '  shall  come  from 
the  heathen  nations  and  enter  the  future  Kingdom 
in  peace  (Jn  12»- »  Lk  4»«,  Mk  7^  Mt  8»M6"). 
So,  the  Siamaritans  were  at  various  times  praised 
by  Jesus,  and  one  of  them  was  selected  as  the  ideal 
type  of  brotherhood  (Lk  V^  »  10»^.  Yet,  while 
Jesus  proclaimed  faith  and  gratitude  and  compas- 
don  to  be  religious  virtues  wherever  found,  and 
evidently  preferred  honest  heresv  to  thoughtless 
orthodoxy.  He  nevertheless  regaraed  Gentiles  and 
Sunaritans  as  heretics,  and  the  Jews  as  the  natural 
<  children  of  the.  kingdom '  (Mt  8» ;  cf.  18^^  Jn  4"). 
Hie  Apostles  were  lul  Jews,  and  the  holv  men  and 
women  whose  prayers  and  hymns  fiUed  the  earth 
with  prophetio  nojie  at  the  birth  of  John  and  Jesus 
were  representative  OT  saints.  They  had  been 
'  prepared  for  the  Lord '  (Bik  1^,  and  were  '  prayer- 
ful,* '  devout,'  and '  righteous '  people  who  '  rejoiced 
in  God,'  bdnff  *  filled  with  the  Holv  Ghost,'  and 
could  depart  this  world  *  in  peace '  (Lt  !••  **•  •*  2^"^, 
cf.  Jn  1^).  Such  religious  fruit  does  not  grow  on 
a  tree  with  a  rotten  root. 

i.  Ghriittan  ezperlanoe  ountfMted  vlth  ml! 
other  relitf  Din  ezperioiioe.— Nevertheless,  as  com- 
pared even  with  the  best  religious  experiences  of 
the  Old  Covenant,  those  of  the  New  seemed  like 
*new  wine'  (Mk  2^,  like  newly  discovered 
treasure  (Mt  IS**),  like  a  wedding  day  (Mt  ^), 
like  the  'one  pearl  of  ^[eat  price^  (Mt  18^),  lika 
a  king's  banquet  (Mt  &U  like  the  rising  of  the 
sun  (Lk  1^,  (tt.  Jn  1^).  llie  religious  knowledge 
and  outlook  even  of  that  holy  prophet  and  hmld 
of  whom  Jesus  Himself  said  that  there  had  been 
*  none  greater  bom  of  women,'  were  to  be  so  eclipsed 
that  he  who  was  'little'  in  the  New  Kingdom 
should  begreaterthan  he  (Mt  11").  Newstancbrds, 
new  ideals,  new  spiritual  magnitudes,  above  all,  a 
new  spiritual  dynamic  had  appeared,  and  with 
these  a  totally  new  spiritual  experience.  The  new 
thinss  introduced  by  the  gospel  have  often  been 
catauigued,  but  Jesus  was  the  supremely  new  thing 
in  the  new  religion.  Much  of  the  teaching,  even 
its  central  Crolcten  Rule,  was  old,  but  He  was  new. 
He,  not  His  teaching,  was  the  centre  of  the  new 
fSpvpeiL  He  was  tne  eospel ;  Himself  the  glad 
tidm^  of  great  joy.  His  coming  brought  a  new 
momm^  to  the  world  (Lk  1^),  and  originated  a 
new  vision  of  righteousness  and  a  new  sunrise  type 
of  religious  experience  in  the  souls  of  men. 

A.  Religious  experience  of  Jesus.— But  although 
Jesus  created  a  new  religion  characterized  bv 
strangely  new  religious  dispositions,  it  is  a  difficult 
task  to  discover  from  the  records  the  facts  con- 
cerning His  own  soul  life.  That  He  prayed  and 
had  the  inner  certainty  of  reply ;  that  He  was 
tempted;  accepted  the  Fathers  will  even  when 
unexplained  to  Him ;  that  He  had  great  confidence 
in  God,  and  felt  a  peculiar  harmony  between  Him- 
self and  the  Infinite  Groodness, — all  this,  and  much 
more,  is  known.  But  did  the  self-identity  with 
the  moral  law  which  He  claimed  (Jn  14*,  cf.  Mk 
8**  1(F  13**,  Mt  6")  involve  the  consciousness  of 
self -identity  with  Jehovah  ?  So  St.  John's  Gospel 
certainly  teaches.  According  to  all  the  Goimels, 
He  claimed  a  jurisdiction  here  and  hereafter  which 
no  other  sane  man  has  ever  ventured  to  claim.  He 
showed  no  hesitancy  in  calling  Himsdf  '  meek  and 
lowly,'  while  in  almost  the  same  breath  He  de- 
manded absolute  submission  of  intellect  and  will 
from  all  who  expected  to  remain  His  '  friends,'  or 
hoped  to  be  at  peace  with  God  hereafter  {e.g, 
Mt  7««^  11"»-,  Lk  6«  Jn  16").  Even  in  Mk.  He  is 
represented  as  claiming,  without  misgiving,  to  be 
the  expected  Messiah  and  Judge  of  the  worid  (8*), 


who  has  power  to  for^ve  sins  (2*^),  and  to  whom  all 
men  owe  absolute  spiritual  allegiance  (8*^  **).  The 
other  Synoptics,  as  well  as  Jn.,  specifically  repre- 
sent Him  as  claiming  to  be  superior  to  the  ¥nsest 
lawgivers  and  prophets  of  the  past  (Mt  12^  19", 
Lk  11*^,  Jn  1^^) — One  whose  mission  in  the  world 
was  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for  the  race  ( Jn  3^*, 
cf.  Mk  10''),  Himself  the  centre  and  object  of  the 
devotion  of  all  men  loyal  to  the  inner  light  (Lk  10" 
2()>^  Jn  6^  7^),  the  only  Being  who  knew  God 
(Mt  ll''),  a  Saviour  ana  Judge  whose  'Depurt 
zrom  me'  was  the  severest  penalty  which  coula  be 
pronounced  on  suilty  man  (Mt  1*^  7*).  Yet,  not- 
withstanding all  this.  He  is  represented  in  ever^ 
Gospel  as  \xme  peculiarly  calm,  sincere,  humble, 
and  self-forgetful^  possessing  a  heart  of  singular 
purity,  having  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  His  own 
right  relationiuiip  to  God,  trusting  the  inner  witness 
pmectly,  and  constantly  possessing  a  peace  'deep 
as  the  unfathomed  sea/  which  peace  He  believed 
He  could  impart  to  others.  The  self -consciousness 
of  Jesus  was  the  spring  underneath  the  Temple- 
altar,  out  of  which  flowed  the  healing  waters  of 
Christianity. 

Ob  Qhriat's  volatioii  to  COirittiaB  ozperienoe.— 
Whatever  we  think,  who  never  ate  at  the  same 
table  with  Him,  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  as 
to  what  the  earliest  Christians  thought  of  Jesus. 
They  never  attempted  to  analyze  His  states  of 
consoiousnesSy — He  was  to  them  the  object  rather 
than  the  subject  of  religion, — but  of  one  thing  they 
were  absolutely  sure,  it  was  He  who  had  worked 
the  mifi^ty  change  in  them.  Whereas  they  had 
been  bBna,  th^  could  now  see;  whereas  they 
had  been  helpless,  they  now  had  conscious  victory 
over  sin ;  ana  new  powers  in  many  directions  were 
theirs.  These  new  experiences  came  through  Him. 
In  ooming  to  Him  they  had  found  God,  and  a  new 
type  of  thought  and  life  had  appeared  within  them- 
selves. Jesus  Christ  was  the  source  of  this  chan^^ 
of  personality.    All  the  NT  writers  agree  as  to  this. 

A  writer  in  the  JSdut.  *  JeensTi  though  bdieyinir  th«t  Jeeus 
nerer  dahned  to  be  (he  Meeriah,  at  the  same  t4ine  aoknowledgee 
that '  hie  most  strildDg  charaoterietic  was  his  claim  that  spiritoal 
peace  and  salvation  were  to  be  found  in  the  mere  aooeptance  of 
his  leadership.'  Nathaniel  Schmidt  (Prophet  qf  Natareth,  1905) 
also  makes  a  suggestive  admivion  when  he  says  that,  while 
Jesus  never  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah,  yet  all  the  hopes  of  OT 
prophets  embodied  in  King,  Redeemer,  and  Divine  Manifesta> 
ticm  were  more  than  fulflUed  in  Him ;  and  although  He  never, 
probaUy,  dafaned  to  focgive  sins,  yet  He  could  f<Hrgive  them, 
and  histcnrioally  He  has  actuaUy  been  the  Saviour  of  (he  world, 
and  is  saving  men  yet  (pp.  8, 208,  817). 

That  Jesus  Christ  was  the  Saviour  every  man 
needed.  One  who  could  save  up  to  and  beyond  the 
limit  of  the  man's  best  hope,  was  the  common 
thought  of  those  who  most  thoughtfully  observed 
His  influence  and  reported  His  words.  It  is  con- 
stantly assumed  as  a  fact  of  consciousness,  and  often 
declared  in  unequivocal  language,  that  every  man 
has  so  flagrantly  sinned  against  light  and  become 
such  a  slave  to  sm  that  he  needs  the  very  power  of 
the  Almighty  to  enable  him  to  fulfil  his  moral 
duty  and  reach  his  spiritual  ideal.  He  needs  more 
than  one  act  of  omnipotence.  He  needs  a  God  who 
will  come  and  stay  close  to  him,  mlins  the  life, 
not  from  without  but  from  within  (Mk  7",  Mt  15*, 
Lk  17**,  Jn  4«  16»-«).  The  earliest  Christians  are 
unanimous  in  the  declaration  that  in  coming  to 
Jesus  Christ  they  had  found  the  Father,  and  that 
He  was  not  afar  oflf  but  within  ;  and  after  Pente- 
cost they  speak  of  the  inward  Presence  either  as 
•  God,'  'Spfrit  of  God,'  *  Holy  Spirit,'  or  *  Spirit  of 
Christ.' 

7.  Otifin  of  Christian  experience.— Herein  lies 
the  explanation  of  the  earliest  typical  Christian 
experience.  The  new  religion  was  rooted  in  a 
new  conception  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  A  perfected 
Christian  experience  was  not  possible  until  after 
Pentecost.    There  is  no  emphasis  in  the  Gospels 
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upon  personal  experience.  They  have  to  do  with 
'Jesus  only.'  His  statements  as  to  truth  and 
His  promise  of  future  blessedness  were  sufficient 
grounds  of  certainty  without  any  '  experienoes '  to 
corroborate  them.  Salvation/  according  to  the 
earliest  Christian  Gospel,  is  proved  not  by  personal 
experience  but  by  practical  morality,  a  compassion- 
ate spirit,  and  obedience  to  the  inner  law — this 
inner  law  being  objectified  in  Jesus  Christ  when 
He  is  known  (Mt  26'*^).  The  proper  use  of 
talents,  helpfulness,  mercifulness,  prayerfulness, 
and  love  for  brother  man — these  are  the  marks  of 
a  Christian.  To  be  humble  and  self-forgetful,  to 
care  for  the  poor,  and  the  sick,  and  the  sinful — this 
is  to  '  inherit  the  kin^om '  (Mt  6^').  A  man  may 
be  a  member  of  Christ's  Kingdom  even  though  he 
has  not  consciously  been  serving  Him  (Mt  2S"''^). 
He  who  forgives  shall  be  forgiven  (Mt  6*^).  To  be 
a  Christian  is  not  to  '  accept  the  word  with  joy,' 
but  to  Uve,  bearing  fruit  (Mt  13»-»,  Lk  8»»).  In 
Mk.  it  is  not  even  remembered  that  Jesus  ever 

S remised  *  joy,'  or  •  peace,'  or  *  rest.'  These  words 
o  not  meet  us  in  tnis  earliest  Gospel.  Jesus  was 
the  sole  object  of  thought.  How  a  disciple  felt 
was  of  too  httle  importance  to  be  noticed.  In  Mt. 
the  transforming  principle  is  the  word  spoken  by 
Jesus,  and  the  result  iff  *rest'  (e.^.  7*  11*  13"). 
In  Jn.  the  transforming  principle  is  Jesus,  who  is 
'the  Word'  and  'the  Life,'  and  the  result  is 
'  peace'  (3* «»  14"  17').  With  St.  Paul  the  trans- 
forming principle  is  the  Holy  Ghost  applying  the 
redemption  purchased  by  the  blood  of  tne  cross, 
and  toe  result  is  'joy'  and  'glory.'  In  the 
Synoptics  the  command  is  'Come,'  and  if  you 
endure  to  the  end  you  '  shall  be  saved.'  In  Jn.  the 
command  is  '  Believe,'  and  he  that  believeth  '  hath 
everlasting  life.'  With  St.  Paul  the  central  inter- 
ro^tion  is,  *  Have  you  received  the  Holv  Ghost  ? ' 
— if  so,  you  '  have  been  saved '  (cf .  Eph  2^).  In  the 
Synoptics  it  is  following  Jesus  that  is  eniphasized ; 
in  Jn.  it  is  being  one  with  Jesus;  in  ot,  Paul's 
letters^  it  is  being  united  with  Him  in  His  death. 
In  the'  Synoptics  salvation  is  educational ;  in  Jn. 
it  is  biological ;  in  St.  Paul's  letters  it  is  sacrificial. 
The  first  type  of  thought  emphasized  the  fact  of 
salvation,  the  second  ito  psychology,  the  third  its 
philosophy.  In  their  deepest  meaning  these  three 
are  one ;  out  they  represent  three  types  of  Chris- 
tian thought,  from  wnich  resulted  uuree  types  of 
Christian  doctrine  and  Christian  experience.  Each 
type  finds  its  root  in  the  Crospel  teaching ;  but  the 
AI)peal  to  the  'inner  witness,'  the  making  pro- 
minent of  Christian  experience,  and  the  rise  oi  what 
may  be  called  the  emotional  type  of  Christianity, 
are  all  post-Pentecostal  developments.  So  long  as 
Jesus  remained  with  them,  the  disciples  did  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  talk  of  themselves,  or 
notice  their  own  inward  emotions  or  mental  experi- 
ences. But  Jesus  left  them,  and  in  utter  lonelmess 
and  sorrow  they  stood  gazing  into  the  heavens 
which  had  received  Him.  But  at  Pentecost  they 
bc^an  to  awaken  to  the  fact  that  He  was  still 
alive,  still  near  them,  still  able  to  talk  with  them, 
and  make  their  hearts  bum  as  He  talked.  Then 
their  eyes  were  turned  within,  and  Christian  experi- 
ence l>egan  to  be  of  vital  theolocical  importance. 
It  was  the  new  Christdan  thought  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  which  gave  birth  both  to  the  Johannine  and 
to  the  Pauline  theolc^es  and  experiences.  The  Holy 
Spirit  represented  Uhrist  in  tne  believer's  heart. 
It  spake  with  the  authority  of  Crod  Himself,  and 
in  tne  very  accents  of  the  One  now  gone.  Christ 
was  with  them  acain.  He  had  promised  to  come, 
and  to  abide  with  them  always  ( Jn  6^  14^^).  He 
had  kept  His  promise.  The  Word  was  again 
incarnate,  and  was  in  each  one  of  them.  The 
believer's  flesh  was  His  flesh  (cf.  Eph  5*^,  and 
especially  the  startling  words  of  2  Co  3'^  6  di  xApios 


rb  TP€VfjLd  iffTUf),  This  discovery,  that  it  was  the 
Lord  Jesus  Himself  who  was  speaking  within  them 
in  the  Person  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  brought  the 
experiences  of  the  soul  into  new  importance.  It 
was  this  consciousness  of  the  indwelling  Christ 
which  filled  the  hearts  of  the  early  Christians  with 
joy,  and  made  them  a  wonder  to  tne  heathen  world. 
Typical  Christian  experience  did  not  begin  until 
Pentecost  (Jn  7»,  Ac  2"  W) ;  yet  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  contain  all  the  roots  of  the  beautiful  rod 
which  budded  in  those  later  ecstatic  experiences. 
Although,  when  a  ^nner  repented  and  was  for- 
given, it  was  onljr  the  joy  of  God  and  the  angels 
which  the  Synoptics  thought  important  enough  to 
mention  (Lk  15^*  ^%  incidentally  we  learn  that  the 
return  to  God  brings  a  kiss  to  the  soul  and  a  song 
to  the  lips  (Lk  16**-^).  It  was  a  home-coming. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  '  praising  God,'  and 
'  gladness  of  heart,'  and  an  exhilaration  which  was 
like  the  exhilaration  of  wine,  were  characteristic 
of  the  earliest  Christian  experiences  (Ac  2^-  *••  *'). 
Every  later  Apostolic  experience,  however  jubilant, 
appears  prophetically  in  Jn.  {e.g.  4*  15^*  16^  ^  ** 

8.  Bange  and  content  of  ChriBtian  experienoe. 

— No  part  of  human  nature  is  excluded  from 
the  influence  of  saving  grace.  Schleiermacher 
centred  religion  in  the  flings,  Hegel  in  the 
intellect,  Kant  in  the  will ;  but  Jesus  Christ 
centred  it  in  the  man.  The  Torah  of  Jesus  brought 
into  loftiest  prominence  the  fact  that  all  man's 
faculties  of  sensibility,  intellect,  and  volition  must 
be  brought  to  focus  m  the  act  and  state  of  loving 
self-surrender  to  Grod  (Mk  12*^).  Christian  expen- 
ence,  as  depicted  in  the  NT,  includes  a  new  intel- 
lectual vision,  a  radical  shifting  of  the  emotional 
centre,  and  a  rectification  and  strengthening  of  the 
will. 

The  first  step  in  a  typical  Christian  experience 
is  the  recognition  of  a  new  horror  in  sin.  Sin  is  a 
more  hateful  and  deadly  thing  to  the  Christian 
than  to  the  Hebrew  or  the  Babylonian.  It  is  not 
only  an  epidemic  universal  ana  fatal  (Jn  1^),  a 
blood-poisoning  (9*^  15^^),  worse  than  a  lifelong 
paralysis  (5^^),  which  may  be  eternal  (Mk  3^),  a 
slavery  (Jn  8**),  and  an  msanity  (Lk  15") ;  it  is 
unsratefnl  (16*),  traitorous  (Mk  22*),  unfilial  (Lk 
15^) ;  the  assassination  of  one's  higher  self  (9^*), 
and  a  fratricidal  blow  at  Jesus  Christ  (Mt  21**, 
Lk  9**).  The  cross  shows  God's  thought  of  sin, 
and  those  who  have  seen  the  cross  get  a  totally 
new  view  of  the  guilt  of  sin.  Jesus  can  never  he 
seen  as  a  Saviour,  in  the  Grospel  sense,  until  a  man 
sees  himself  to  be  a  lost  sinner  having  no  hope  of 
help  except  from  God  (Lk  7^  15*-"  19^).  It  is  no 
sign  of  'heaithy-mindedness'  to  feel  no  terror  of 
sin.  The  '  neurotic  state '  is  not  one  of  keen  sorrow 
for  sin,  but  a  state  of  hardness  and  callousness  {e.g. 
Lk  15",  cf.  Eph  2^).  Repentance  is  not  a  '  patho- 
logical condition  of  melancholia,'  which  is  to  be 
avoided;  it  is  the  sinner's  only  hope.  It  is  the 
goodness  of  God  which  leadeth  him  to  repentance. 
To  be  '  pricked  to  the  heart '  when  one  faces  the 
cross  is  characteristic  of  a  genuine  Cliristian 
experience.  When  one  reaches  a  state  where  he 
cannot  feel  these  sharp  goads  of  pain,  then  even 
God  Himself  cannot  help  him  (Mt  12«»- «,  cf.  He  6«). 
Sackcloth  and  ashes  are  the  appropriate  clothing 
for  the  penitent  (Mt  11").  Yet  it  is  not  the 
emotional  drapery,  but  the  decisive  action  of  the 
soul  away  from  the  wrong  and  towards  the  right 
{i.e.  Christ)  which  is  made  emphatic  (Jn  14*).  The 
first  <m11  is  to  repentance  (Mk  1^*).  This  is  the 
first  thing  commanded,  for  it  is  the  first  possible 
active  effort  of  the  man  co-operating  with  the  con- 
stant effort  of  Grod — without  whom  he  could  neither 
will  nor  act  aright — in  his  own  salvation.  It  is 
the  first  active  human  preliminary  to  a  conscious 
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Christian  experience.  It  is  a  radical  change  of 
mind  {fieravoiu),  involving  a  radical  change  of  front 
{iTurrpi4na).  The  response  of  the  will  to  revealed 
duty  IS  the  *  Yea  *  or  *  Nay '  to  God's  call.  With 
the  *  Yea '  his  eyes  open,  and  he  gets  new  vision. 
Sin  can  shut  out  even  tlie  sight  of  Grod  and  blind 
the  soul  to  the  difference  between  good  and  evil 
(Mt  12**).  Purity  of  intent  and  purpose  cleanses 
the  lens  of  the  intellectual  telescope  so  that  one 
can  see  Grod  ;  and  when  one  sees  God,  many  other 
things  previously  obscured  become  visible  (Jn  4* 

5*^). 

Saving  faith,  according  to  the  Gospels,  centres 
in  Christ.  It  is  not  faith  in  one's  self  or  in  one's 
own  salvation,  present,  past,  or  future ;  it  is  a  loyal 
surrender  to  Him  who  represents  the  soul's  highest 
ideal  of  right,  as  Lord.  Having  accepted  Him  as 
Lord,  the  soul  then  finds  Him  to  be  Saviour  (Jn 
6^  **).  In  the  Synoptics  the  words  rUrris,  irurre^w 
do  not  mean  as  much  as  with  St.  John  and  St.  Paul, 
because  the  words  *  Christ '  and  *  Saviour '  did  not 
mean  as  much ;  but  in  every  case  the  surrender  is 
to  Jesus  up  to  the  level  of  all  the  light  received. 
Whosoever  '  wills  to  do  his  will '  shall  know  at  least 
this,  that  Jesus  can  be  trusted  (7",  cf.  9").  The 
testimonies  to  conscious  personal  trust  in  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  supreme  standard  of  right  and  the 
never-failing  and  ever-present  Helper  of  all  sin-sick 
souls,  fill  every  pa^e  of  the  NT.  The  result  of  the 
exercise  of  faith  is  not  infrequently  a  change  of 
opinion  and  judgment;  it  is  always  a  change  of 
affection  and  volitional  relation  to  God.  The  man's 
whole  nature  changes.  Jn.  states  this  by  the 
strongest  possible  figure — that  of  a  second  birth 
(3^^) ;  but  the  Synoptics  hint  prophetically  at  the 
same  thing.  The  man  must  make  a  new  beginning, 
as  radical  as  if  he  had  become  a  child  again  (Mt  5**^ 
18*,  cf.  Mk  10**).  A  new  seed  of  personality  must 
be  planted  within  him  (Lk  8*-"^  17**).  There  must 
be  a  change  of  the  life  passion  (Mt  6^  10*^).  New- 
bom  thoughts  and  feelings  and  powers  must  de- 
velop untn  the  vitaJ  fmictions  are  practically 
reversed  (Mk  8»  12«>- »,  Mt  5»-*«  16»,  Lk  17»). 

St.  Paul  constantly  dwells  upon  this.  The  new  life  which 
one  consciously  obtains  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  is  likened 
to  that  which  would  be  neraed  in  quickening  a  corpse  or 
bringing  about  a  resurrection  from  the  dead  (1  Co  1522,  Col  2^3, 
Eph  29).  The  man  obtains  a  new  self,  as  if  he  had  been  re- 
created (2  Co  517).  Christ  has  started  a  new  race,  as  truly  as 
did  Adam  (1  Co  1532-  45),  and  the  result  is  a  new  manhood,  a  new 
humanity  (ri*  »uu*i*  [rit  vm*]  itt6ptttr»9y  Eph  4^4,  Col  8^0),  governed 
by  a  new  law  of  life. 

All  the  Gospel  writers  mention,  though  incident- 
ally or  prophetically,  the  liberty  and  the  new 
strength  and  courage  to  will  and  to  do  the  right 
which  come  with  trust  in  Jesus,  as  well  as  the  new 
and  glad  sense  of  love  for  both  man  and  God  {e.g, 
Mk  12*'-  '^  Mt  11»'25«>,  Lk  6»  11«-  ^,  Jn  8=»).  One 
is  not  merely  conscious  of  his  own  sincerity  ;  he 
can  testify  that  a  Father's  welcome  has  been  given 
him,  and  that  Christ  has  'manifested'  Himself  to 
him  (Lk  15^°,  Jn  W^).  Perhaps  the  Gospel  doctrine 
most  fully  developed  in  the  later  writings  of  the 
NT  is  that  of  spiritual  unity  with  Christ,  through 
self -surrender  to  become  one  with  Him.  This  doc- 
trine is  found  in  germ  in  every  Gospel,  but  comes 
to  complete  flower  in  the  profound  teachings  of  St. 
John.  Unity  with  Christ  does  not,  however,  mean 
identity.  The  disciple  may  be  perfectly  like  his 
Lord,  but  magnitudes  differ.  The  best  experience 
has  in  it  a  good  hope  of  a  better  experience.  Unity 
with  the  Divine  does  not  make  man  a  god,  but 
splendidly  and  fully  human.  The  Ego  not  only 
finds  peace  when  it  turns  to  God,  but  finds  itself 
(Mt  10**  15'«-  =«,  Lk  15»»-  ").  Progress  is  now  poss- 
ible. The  man  can  now  *win'  his  own  soul  (Lk 
2P').  Jesus  lifts  life  out  of  the  *  tragedy  of  the 
commonplace '  by  offering  to  it  a  perfect  ideal  and 
the  highest  possible  impulse  to  reach  it.     This 


guarantees  never-ending  development.  He  who 
takes  the  Perfect  for  his  ideal,  and  strives  for  an 
experience  to  match  his  vision,  must  have  grace 
and  more  grace,  life  and  more  life  (Jn  1^'  10^^). 

LrrsRATURS.  —  See  Biblical  Theologit$  for  main  discussion. 
Amonjg  best  recent  books  on  validity  of  knowledge  given  by 
experience :  Bowne,  Theory  of  Knowledge^  Metawipnes.  On 
content  of  Christian  consdousness :  Starbuck,  Ptychoiogy  qf 
Religion  \  Coe,  Spiritual  L\fe;  Hall,  AdoUeeence  (vol.  li.); 
James,  Varieties  if  Religious  Experienee.  On  content  of  con- 
sdousness  of  a  pious  non-Christian :  art.  by  present  writer  in 
Meth.  Rev.f  Sixth  Series,  vol.  xxiv.  Best  popular  works  on 
religious  experience :  Black,  Chr.  Conseiousnese ;  Newbolt, 
Gospel  qf  Experience ;  Granger,  Soul  of  a  Christian :  Forrest, 
Christ  qf  History  and  Experience ;  Everett,  Psychaiogie  Ele^ 
ments  cf  Religious  Faith ;  Dale.  Living  Christ ;  aifford,  Chr, 
Certainties ;  Hall,  Universal  Elements  of  Christian  Religion, 
and  Chr.  Belief  interpreted  by  Chr.  Experienee ;  Steams,  Evi- 
dsnee  qf  Chr.  Experienee.  CAMDEN  M.  CoBERN. 

RENDING  OF  GARMENTS.— The  practice  of 
signihring  grief  by  tearing  the  clothes.  There 
were  four  occasions  on  which  rending  of  garments 
was  enjoined  by  the  Jewish  Law:  (1)  death;  (2> 
the  apostasy  of  a  member  of  the  family;  (3)  the 
destruction,  during  persecution,  of  a  copy  of  the 
Law ;  (4)  blasphemj.  In  the  case  of  a  member  of 
the  family  becommg  apostate  the  clothes  were 
rent  as  for  his  death,  and  the  mourners  sat  for  one 
hour  on  the  ground  and  tfte  bread  and  ashes.  The 
nynp  maSn  (Laws  of  Rending)  are  very  minute,  and 
embrace  no  fewer  than  thirty-nine  rules.  For  the 
dead  the  rending  was  to  be  performed  just  before 
the  body  was  finally  hid  from  view,  and  it  was  to 
be  done  standing.  Both  sexes  were  ordered  to 
rend  the  clothes  *  to  the  heart,'  i.e.  to  the  skin,  but 
in  supposed  obedience  to  Jl  2^  it  was  to  be  *  no 
farther  than  the  navel.  *  For  father  or  mother  all  the 
garments  were  rent  till  the  breast  was  exposed,  but 
a  woman  was  enjoined  to  rend  her  under  garment  in 
private,  and  to  wear  it  reversed.  Tliis  was  for  the 
sake  of  decorum,  and  the  outer  garment  was  then 
rent  in  public  without  her  skin  being  exposed.  For 
other  relations  (brothers  and  sisters)  the  outer  gar- 
ment only  was  rent.  For  father  and  mother  the 
rent  was  over  the  heart,  but  in  the  case  of  others 
on  the  right  side.  The  rent  garment  was  worn  for 
thirty  days.  The  rent  was  ordered  to  be  of  the 
size  of  a  fist  (neo).  It  was  not  to  be  repaired  in 
the  case  of  mourning  for  parents  till  the  time  of 
mourning  was  past,  but  for  others  it  might  be 
loosely  drawn  together,  leaving  a  ragged  tear,  after 
seven  days,  and  properly  repaired  after  thirty  days. 
A  woman,  however,  might  in  all  cases  repair  after 
seven  days.    The  rending  of  clothes  was  not  to  tAke 

Slace  on  the  Sabbath,  but  if  it  were  done  on  that 
ay  in  excess  of  grief,  it  was  excusable  on  account 
of  the  piety  it  betokened.  No  rending  of  garments 
was  obligatory  unless  news  of  the  death  were  re- 
ceived within  thirty  days,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
death  of  parents. 

The  action  of  Caiaphas  (Mt  26«,  Mk  14«)  is  an 
instance  of  the  rending  of  garments  for  blasphemy. 
In  this  case  the  high  priest  was  enjoined  to  rend 
*  both  his  outer  and  his  inner  garments  with  a  rent 
that  could  never  be  repaired.' 

LrrxRATURB.— Edersheim,  LT;  Mackie,  Manners  and  Customs 
of  Bible  Lands ;  Thomson,  LB ;  art.  '  Mourning '  in  Hastings' 

DB.  w.  H.  Rankine. 

RENUNCIATION.— Ideas  of  renunciation  in  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  may  be  classed  under  three 
heads :  (1)  renunciation  of  what  is  sinful,  (2)  sur- 
render of  worldly  possessions,  (3)  special  self- 
abnegation.  It  may  not  be  possible  to  draw  clear 
lines  of  demarcation,  but  these  divisions  are  never- 
theless distinct.  The  cares  of  this  world  and  the 
deceitfulness  of  riches  and  the  lusts  of  other  things 
(Mk  4^'),  that  check  the  life  of  the  soul  as  weeds 
choke  the  growth  of  the  grain,  may  be  said  to 
indicate  them  in  the  reverse  order. 
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1.  Sin,  of  course,  is  to  be  renounced  without 
qualification  or  compromise ;  and  whatsoever  leads 
to  sin.  The  '  thou  shalt  not '  of  the  Decalogue  is 
carried  into  the  inner  sphere  with  an  extent  and 
thoroughness  of  application  not  known  to  the  law- 
givers of  the  worlu.  'We  have  renounced,'  says 
St.  Paul,  '  the  hidden  things  of  dishonesty '  (2  Co 
4^).  But  Christ's  commanc^  go  farther.  '  If  thy 
right  eye  offend  thee,  pluck  it  out '  (Mt  6»-  *>  IS*- »). 
These  laws  require  not  only  the  renunciation  of 
whatever  desire,  impulse,  aim,  or  intention  is  con- 
trary to  the  will  of  God,  but  also  of  things  inno- 
cent that  might  tend  to  '  lead  into  temptation ' ; 
the  renunciation  of  that  trebly  manifested  evil 
( i  Jn  2^)  by  which  the  world  is  placed  in  antago- 
nism to  the  Father. 

2.  Renunciation  in  its  bearine  on  temporal  poss- 
essions is  expounded  in  the  address  that  followed 
the  rebuke  of  covetousness  (Lk  12"-**,  Mt  &»■**). 
Here  Jesus  emphasizes  the  distinction  of  the  in- 
ward and  the  outward,  the  primary  and  the  sub- 
ordinate, the  essential  and  the  accidentaL  Thd 
liie  is  a  far  greater  thing  than  the  material  means 
of  sustenance,  the  body  by  which  we  live  is  much 
more  importajit  than  its  protecting  garment.  *  A 
man's  life  consisteth  not  m  the  abundance  of  the 
things  which  he  possesseth.'  If  what  is  primary 
and  essential  is  made  secure,  what  is  secondary 
will  follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  error  of 
the  Gentiles  is  that  they  devote  themselves  to  the 
secondary  and  neglect  the  fundamental.  Men 
feed  the  outward  life  and  starve  the  soul,  or  they 
adorn  the  body  and  disregard  its  real  dignity.  They 
store  up  wealth,  but  are  not  'rich  toward  God.' 
But  '  treasure  in  heaven '  is  the  true  riches.  The 
spiritual  is  supreme.  Our  prayer  should  be  for 
'daily  bread'  or  the  satisfaction  of  necessary  re- 
quirements. We  should  seek  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
in  the  assurance  that  temporal  matters  will  find 
adjustment  according  to  providential  law. 

8.  Special  self-abneqatton  has  its  clearest  state- 
ment m  Mt  19^^  Whether  that  passage  is  literal 
or  figurative  is  immaterial.  The  value  is  in  the 
principle.  The  duty  of  abandoning  good  may  be  laid 
on  men  of  hesitating  disposition  who  need  to  be  un- 
trammelled, or  on  special  ministers  such  as  the  dis- 
ciples, who  forsook  all  and  followed  their  Master 
that  they  mi^ht  give  undivided  effort  to  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel.  The  things  surrendered 
may  be  possessions,  kindred,  or  even  life  (Lk  18^). 
An  important  lesson  on  the  subject  is  found  in  the 
interview  of  the  rich  ruler  with  Jesus  (Lk  18^^ 
etc.).  This  man  was  outwardly  perfect,  yet  con- 
scious of  imperfection.  He  had  rank,  position, 
wealth,  manners,  and  he  had  kept  the  Law. 
Jesus  called  on  him  to  surrender  his  property  and 
become  a  disciple.  The  first  reflexion  here  is  that 
formal  is  not  real  excellence;  that  not  the  out- 
ward life  only,  but  the  heart,  and  soul,  and  spirit 
are  to  be  judged.  Hence  it  is  that  not  the  right- 
eousness of  the  Law,  but  the  righteousness  by  faith 
is  the  hope  of  the  Christian.  With  this  youth 
may  be  contrasted  his  contemporary  St.  Paul,  who 
attained  to  the  mind  of  Christ,  and  for  the  sake  of 
the  higher  life  counted  all  things  but  loss.  The 
second  reflexion  (which  is  virtimlly  the  same)  is 
the  ethical  principle  that  benevolence  precedes 
prudence,  that  the  cause  of  the  community  is 
prior  to  that  of  the  individual.  The  command  to 
'sell  .  .  .  and  ^ve  to  the  poor'  was  the  form 
adapted  to  the  individual  case  in  which  the  prin- 
ciple of  renunciation  was  expressed  in  the  shape  of 
social  duty.  In  a  religion  which  begins  with  the 
requirement  of  repentance  and  renovation  of  life, 
and  which  in  all  aspects  exalts  the  spiritual,  subordi- 
nating the  temporal  and  earthly,  nothing  is  more 
fitting  than  the  childlike  spirit ;  the  graces  of 
humility,  meekness,  and  gentleness  belong  to  the 
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new  conception  of  the  beautiful ;  while  the  strain 
of  public  duty  requires  the  propelling  motive  of 
philanthropy  and  the  ready  acceptance  of  self- 
sacrifice.  But  renunciation  is  not  without  reward. 
The  individual  is  one  in  a  large  family  of  brethren, 
and  his  own  good  is  promoted  by  the  health  of 
the  community.  He  who  subordinates  the  self- 
regarding  virtues  to  the  altruistic,  who  abandons 
rights  and  possessions  while  he  cherishes  the  love 
01  €rod  and  of  man,  will  find  even  in  this  life 
'manifold  more.'  Sharing  the  life  of  others,  he 
will  receive  from  them  more  than  he  gives.  By 
the  frustration  of  false  developments  the  basis  of 
his  personal  life  is  strengthened ;  and  by  fellow- 
ship and  service  his  life  becomes  richer,  nobler, 
more  blessed.  Thus  is  realized  the  paradox  (Mk 
8"^)  that  the  Christian  loses  his  life  to  save  it. 
The  dethronement  of  self  is  the  beginning  of 
moral  victory  and  power.  The  path  of  renounce- 
ment leads  to  spiritual  wealth. 

These  principles  derive  strength  from  a  study 
of  Christ  s  own  life.  The  Son  of  Man  had  no 
possessions,  no  fixed  abode.  He  toiled  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  suffering.  The  project  of  kincrship  He 
recognized  as  the  temptation  of  Satan.  He  saved 
others — He  could  not  save  Himself.  The  model 
life  was  at  all  points  a  life  of  renunciation  ;  a  life, 
too,  of  uncomplaining  endurance  of  wTong.  But 
from  the  date  when  Uie  cross  came  distinctly  into 
view,  renunciation  was  inculcated  as  a  necessary 
condition  of  membership  in  His  community.  '  If 
any  man  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself, 
and  take  up  his  cross'  (Mt  16**  etc.).  Victory 
through  cross-bearinc,  life  through  death,  became 
the  final  maxims  of  duty.  And  the  disciples  w^ere 
required  at  once  to  behold  the  career  of  their 
Master,  and  to  be  prepared  to  undergo  a  similar 
experience.  The  principle  of  renunciation  took 
the  form  of  a  courageous  facing  of  difficulties,  a 
steadfast  endurance  of  ills,  a  heroic  encountering 
of  persecution,  and  a  submission  even  unto  death. 
Perhaps  the  typical  Christian  is  St.  Paul.  To  him 
crucifixion  is  tne  image  of  his  relation  to  estab- 
lished society.  '  The  world  is  crucified  to  me  and 
I  to  the  world '  (Gal  6").  For  Christians  in  genei*al 
his  language  is  more  restricted  but  not  substanti- 
ally diflerent :  '  they  that  are  Christ's  have  cruci- 
fied the  flesh '  (Gal  5**).  But,  nevertheless,  his 
tones  are  triumphant :  '  all  things  are  yours '  (1  Co 
3**).  The  cross  is  the  centre  of  nistory,  and  cross- 
bearing  is  the  soul  of  virtue  ;  and  the  aflSicted  are 
'  more  than  conquerors '  (Ro  8*^). 

The  law  of  Kenunciation  has  been  repeatedly 
restated  in  modem  literature.  '  Die  and  re-exist ' 
was  a  maxim  of  Goethe.  Self-renouncement  was 
expounded  by  Matthew  Arnold  {Lit.  and  Dogma) 
as  the  secret  of  Jesus.  '  Die  to  live '  is  a  principle 
of  Hegelianism.  This  latter  axiom  has  been  ex- 
pounded by  Dr.  E.  Caird  {Hegel  ^  ad  fin, ;  Evolution 
of  Religion y  ii.  6-8)  as  the  fundamental  principle 
of  a  universal  ethic.  According  to  this  authority, 
it  is  a  law  of  the  spiritual  world,  as  contra-dis- 
tinguished from  the  natural,  that  self-realization 
is  to  be  attained  by  self-sacrifice.  The  theorem 
'die  to  live'  involves  on  the  one  hand  absolute 
surrender  of  self  and  of  every  good  to  the  Father 
of  spirits,  and  on  the  other  hand  restoration  in 
another  form  through  the  possession  of  an  enlarged 
life  filled  with  deeper  and  wider  interests.  The 
sacrifice  of  selfishness  proves  the  birth  of  the  true 
self,  the  individual  deriving  from  the  universal  the 
good  for  which  it  exists.  The  death  of  Christ  was 
no  accidental  phenomenon,  but  the  highest  revela- 
tion of  the  Divine  in  conflict  with  the  world's  evil. 
The  surrender  of  a  life  as  a  sacrifice  to  a  cause 
tends  to  give  a  universal  value  to  the  life  so  sacri- 
ficed. This,  of  course,  does  not  differentiate  the 
^  death  of  Christ  from  ordinary  martyrdom  ;  but  we 
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may  agree  with  Caird  that  paramount  moral  doc- 
trine must  accord  both  with  the  lessons  of  history 
and  with  the  highest  reason  of  a  universal  spiritual 
philosophy.  By  such  tests  we  distinguish  tne  true 
from  the  false  renunciation,  and  arrive  at  a  clearer 
comprehension  of  the  Divine  intuition  of  Jesus. 

On  the  other  side,  the  reverse  doctrine,  that  self- 
assertion  is  the  essence  of  sin,  has  been  rightly 
accepted  as  a  fundamental  truth  of  the  moral 
sphere.  The  term  so  used  includes  the  exaltation 
of  the  lower  nature  over  the  higher,  and  the  placing 
of  the  individual  or  particular  oefore  the  social  or 
universal.  This  principle  denies  equality  of  right, 
repudiates  the  primary  law  of  love,  and  treats  with 
scorn  the  consciences  of  men.  Its  essential  mani- 
festation is  in  the  lust  of  power  and  pride  of  life, 
though  every  other  selfish  gratification  may  be 
included.  In  mediseval  ideas  pride  held  the  dark 
pre-eminence,  and  conceptions  of  Satan  were  formed 
therefrom.  But  in  modem  times,  and  especially 
since  Milton,  the  historic  view  is  modified.  In  the 
career  of  the  master-fiend  whose  history  is  the  his- 
tory of  evil  (as  that  career  is  in  Paradise  Lost 
portrajed  for  all  time),  it  is  *  pride  and,  worse, 
ambition'  that  rule.  True  it  is  that  down  the 
Christian  ages,  and  even  within  the  Church,  self- 
assertion  has  been  as  prominent  (though  not  so 
abundant)  as  self-denial.  But  it  is  equally  true 
that  where  such  egotism  has  flourished  spiritual 
life  has  died.    See,  further,  art.  Selfishness. 

LiTBRATURB.— Hastings'  DB,  art.  '  Self-Surrender ' ;  Newman 
Smyth,  Christian  Ethics,  p.  372  ff.;  Miiller,  Christian  Doet.  cj 
Sin,  iL  362ff.;  Channing,  CompUU  Works  [ed.  1884],  p.  259 ff.; 
W.  Archer  Butler,  Serm.  i.  27;  k  Kempis,  ImU,  of  Christ; 
Oeorg^e  Eliot,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  bk.  iv.  ch.  3 ;  G.  Haodonald,  The 
Religious  Sense  in  its  Sdentijfic  Aspect  (1903),  79 ;  J.  Strachan, 
Hsb.  Ideals  (1902X  48.  R.  SOOTT. 

REPENTANCE.— In  Christ's  own  life  repentance 
has  no  place.  The  four  Crospels  contain  no  ex- 
pression, direct  or  incidental,  of  any  feeling  of 
penitence  or  of  regret  for  anything  He  ever  did 
or  left  undone,  for  anything  He  ever  said  or  left 
unsaid.  He  never  prays  for  forgiveness.  He 
never  knows  of  a  time  when  He  was  not  in  peace 
and  harmony  with  Grod ;  He  never  speaks  of 
comine  into  peace  and  harmony  with  Grod. 
Though  He  teaches  insistently  that  all  others 
must  repent  and  become  sons,  and  even  then  must 
pray  for  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins,  yet  He 
Himself  knows  nothing  but  that  He  is  the  Son  of 
His  Heavenly  Father,  and  He  never  loses  by  any 
act  the  consciousness  of  the  Father's  approval. 
See,  further,  art.  Sinlessness. 

1.  Christ's  teaching  on  repentance.  —  In  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  the  fundamental  category  was 
the  Kingdom  of  God  {paaiKela  rod  Bcov),  i.e.  the 
spiritual  rule  of  God  in  the  heart  of  a  man  or  in 
the  hearts  of  men.  This  BaaiXela  simply  means 
God's  authority  established,  God  exercising  His 
will  and  having  His  way,  whether  it  be  in  a  single 
human  soul,  or  in  a  Church,  or  in  a  Christian 
community  (as  in  the  primitive  Church  of  Pente- 
cost), or  in  the  Church  universal,  or  in  the  world. 
Grod's  Kingdom  has  come,  that  is,  His  rule  is 
established,  when  and  where'  His  will  is  done  as 
it  is  supposed  to  be  done  *in  heaven,'  that  is, 
ideally,  whether  that  be  in  a  single  heart  or  *  on 
(the  whole)  earth.' 

This  enables  us  to  understand  why  Jesus  has  so 
much  to  say  about  righteousness.  Righteousness 
was  another  name  for  the  fulfilling  of  the  will  of 
God ;  it  was  doing  what  God  want^  done ;  it  was 
the  realizing  of  tM  rule  of  God.  Hence  men  wf  re 
called  on  to  repent  and  become  righteous.  \ie- 
pentance,  as  conceived  and  taught  by  Jesus,  mi  ant 
a  change  of  the  whole  life,  so  as  to  subject  it'  and 
to  conform  it  to  God,  a  radical  and  coriplete 
revolution   of   one's  view  of   God   and  a^^titude 


toward  God.  This  involved  a  change  of  the  whole 
of  life  in  its  inlook  as  well  as  in  its  outlook ;  a 
change,  in  short,  of  one's  self,  one's  motives, 
aims,  pursuits. 

Jesus'  primary  thought  was  of  a  change  to. 
For  His  starting-point  was  God.  Hence  the 
burden  of  His  message  was  God  and  righteousness. 
But  this  implies  that  there  was  something  to 
change  from.  Men  were  to  free  their  mind  from 
one  ming  and  to  fix  it  on  another.  They  were  to 
exchange  one  habitual,  fixed  state  of  mind  for 
another — for  its  opposite,  namely,  for  one  that 
recognized,  preferred,  hungered  after  and  sought 
for  righteousness  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  will  of 
God,  as  the  realization  of  the  rule  (Kingdom) 
of  God. 

What  was  it  then  that  they  were  to  change 
from  ?  Naturally  it  was  from  that  which  was  the 
opposite  of  righteousness,  that  which  refuses  the 
rule  of  Grod  and  excludes  Him  from  life.  In  other 
words,  it  was  from  sin.  In  turning  to  God  it  was 
necessary,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  to  turn  from 
that  which  is  opposed  to  God,  from  that  state  of 
mind  which  loves,  chooses,  enjoys  sin,  which  is 
permeated  and  dominated  by  sin,  and  which  brings 
about  the  inevitable  consequence  of  living  in  the 
practice  of  sin.  So  that,  while  Jesus  had  much  to 
say  about  righteousness,  He  had  much  to  say,  and 
inevitably,  about  sin.  We  are  now  better  prepared 
to  understand  what  He  meant  when  He  called  on 
people  to  repent.  Popularly,  repentance  is  under- 
stood to  be  a  sense  of  regret  and  self-abasement, 
looking  to  the  forgiveness  of  the  wrong-doings  of 
the  past.  This  is  one  part  of  repentance,  but  it  i.s 
the  least  part.  Sin  lies  deeper  than  the  act.  It  is 
in  the  unrenewed,  perverse  nature  behind  the  act. 
So  repentance  goes  deeper  than  the  act.  Sin  has 
its  root  in  the  inherent  condition  of  man's  nature  ; 
repentance  contemplates  a  change  in  this  con- 
dition. And  until  this  change  is  effected,  sin 
will  inevitably  continue  to  rule.  Repentance 
then,  while  it  is  a  sense  of  regret  and  sorrow  for 
the  wrong-doings  of  the  past,  is  far  more.  It  is  an 
agonizing  desire,  leading  to  an  agonizing  and  per- 
sistent effort,  to  realize  such  a  radical  change  in 
the  state  of  the  mind  as  will  secure  and  ensure 
against  wrong-doing  in  the  future.  Bom  of  a 
realization,  more  or  less  clear  and  pungent,  of  our 
natural  sinward  tendency  and  of  our  hopeless  in- 
ability to  correct  it  or  control  it,  it  imi)els  us  to 
desire  above  all  things  and  to  seek  before  all  thin^^s 
that  change  of  mind  and  moral  condition  which 
will  not  only  lead  us  to  choose  righteousness,  but 
also  enable  us  triumphantly  to  realize  rigliteous- 
ness.  Repentance  goes  to  tlie  root  of  the  matter. 
The  very  word  goes  to  the  root  of  it.  For  what  is 
/urdyoia  but  a  *  change  of  mind '  ?  That  this  was 
the  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  thought  and  intent 
of  Jesus,  the  whole  drift  of  His  teaching  implies. 
But  it  is  specifically  shown  in  those  sayings  of  His 
which  reveal  His  view  of  the  inherent  sinfulness  of 
human  nature :  *  If  ye  being  evil '  {iroprjpol  dure^, 
Mt  7");  *a  corrupt  tree  cannot  {od  SOvarai,  v.^^) 
bring  forth  good  fruit ' ;  and  that  terse  statement  of 
the  whole  situation  which  in  one  epigrammatic  sen- 
tence sums  up  all  that  St.  Paul  says  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  cnapters  of  Romans :  *  That  wliich  is 
bom  oi  the  flesh  is  flesh,  and  that  which  is  born  of 
the  Spirit  is  spirit'  (Jn  3®).  It  is  what  St.  Paul 
calls  *the  mina  of  the  flesh,'  and  as  good  as  calls 
the  mind  of  sin  (see  Ro  7"*  *). 

Repentance,  as  used  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels, 
covers,  as  a  rule,  the  whole  process  of  turning 
from  sin  to  God  (as  in  Lk  24*^).  So  that  in  th(» 
broad,  comprehensive  sense  of  the  Synoptics,  it 
includes  faith,  which  is  a  part  of  the  process,  the 
last  step  of  it.  It  is  so  used  also  in  the  discourses 
of  the  early  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Acts.     There 
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the  compTeliensive  uondition  of  admisBion  to  tlie 
brotberhotxl  of  believers  and  of  participation  in 
llie  life  of  the  Spirit  in  repentance  (Ac  2»  3"  5*'). 
Faith  is  not  meationed,  tliougli,  in  the  nature  of 
the  case,  it  is  included. 

In  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  reverse  is  the  case. 
Tliere  faith  is  the  condition  of  salvation  {Jn 
310.  n-a»).  But  while  repenUuice  is  not  H|>ecitically 
mentioned,  it  is  inclnded  in  the  notion  of  faith. 
Faith  is  the  trustful  commitment  of  one's  self  to 
God  for  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  deliverance  from 
sin  ;  but  it  is  ps; chDlogii:tilIy  impossible  to  commit 
one'a  self  thus  to  Gad  without  renouncing  and 
turning  away  from  all  that  is  contrarj'  to  God. 
And  this  impossibility  is  expressed  or  implied  in 
the  discouTHes  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  For  they 
clearly  set  forth  the  moral  conditional ity  of  faith. 
A  man  i:anniit  exercise  faith  whose  heart  is  not 
right,  whose  moral  condition  and  attitude  of  will 
are  opposed  to  the  ri^ht  (6**}.  And  thin  moral  con- 
ditionality  of  faith  is  exactly  what  is  meant  by 
repentance.  In  its  narrower  sense.  Faith  is  the 
condition  of  entrance  into  the  experience  of  salva- 
tion, the  enjoyment  of  eternal  life ;  but  repentance 
is  the  psychological  and  moral  condition  of  faith. 
As  eternal  life  is  unattainable  without  faith,  faith 
is  unattainable  without  repentance. 

Bat  Jesus  was  a  preaclier,  not  a  theologian. 
Consequently  His  call  to  repentance  is,  as  a  rule, 
in  the  form  of  those  exquisite  parables  that  speak 
to  the  heart.  Snch  is  the  parable  of  the  Pharisee 
and  the  Publican  (Lk  18>-»),  and  that  of  the  Pro- 
digal Son  (15"-*).  The  latter  of  these  is  the 
trnest,  the  humonest,  and  the  tenderest  picture 
of  repentance  to  be  found  in  the  Bible.  The  essen- 
tial elements  in  the  repentance  of  the  Prodigal  are 
(1)  a  realization  of  his  desperate  condition  :  '  He 
came  to  him.wlf  ;  (2)  a  dehnite  mental  determina- 


ony  risk:   'I  will      .._....  „..._. 

(3)  tlie  decisive  act  of  breaking  oway  from  his 
surronndings  and  going  straight  into  the  presence 
of  his  much  ivrongcd  father  :  '  He  arose  and  came 
to  bis  father ' ;  (4)  his  absolute,  abject,  self-effacing 
humility :  '  1  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  a  son 
of  thine;  make  me  as  a  servant';  (5)  his  open, 
outspoken,  unreserved,  unqualified  confession :  '  I 
have  sinned  tfl  the  very  heaven,  and  my  sin  ia 
against  thee,  O  thou  best  of  fathers. ' 

2.  How  Christ  leads  men  to  repentance.— If 
repentance  means  what  we  have  seen,  namely,  the 
change  from  the  self-centred  life  to  the  God -centred 
life,  then  Jesus  is  the  author  and  inspiration  of 
repentance.  No  other  was  ever  able  to  reach 
down  deep  enough  into  haman  nature  to  effect 
this  change.  And  He  does  it  (1}  by  means  of  the 
revelation  which  He  gives  of  the  beauty  and 
blessedness  of  righteousness  in  contrast  with  the 
ugliness  and  wretchedness  of  sin.  This  revelation 
makes  one  '  hunger  and  thirst  after  richteousness.' 
<2)  By  means  of  the  revelation  which  He  has  given 
of  God  and  the  Fatherly  compasnion  of  God  toward 
alienated  and  sinningmen.  (3)  By  means  of  the  sur- 
passing and  compelling  exhibition  of  His  own  love 
in  renouncing  self  and  enduring  such  sufTering  n^ 
He  did  for  the  reconciliation  and  redemption  of 
men.  (4)  By  working  in  man  through  His  Spirit 
that  sorrow  for  sin  and  hatred  of  sin  which  lead 
men  to  renonnce  it  and  to  turn  away  from  it,  seek- 
ing forgiveness  and  deliverance.  (5)  By  holding  out 
to  men  and  giving  t«  men  the  power  to  forsake  sin 
and  to  overcome  the  tendency  to  sin.  (6)  Through 
the  convincing  efTect  of  examples  of  that  moral 
transformation  which  He  w  continually  working 
in  men  and  women  of  all  sorts  and  conditions.  In 
short,  the  history  of  Christianity  in  the  past  and 
the  Christendom  of  the  present  both  form  a  solid 
intuty  of  fact  on  the  pregnant  and  [lotent 
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words  of  St,  Peter ;  '  Him  hath  God  exalted  as 
Prince  and  Saviour,  to  give  repentance  and  for- 
giveness of  sins '  (Ac  S"). 

LiruuTUBB.~Bnice,  KtBgdmn  at  God :  Wendt,  Ttathiag  of 
• atcvnn,  TluQlen  if  SiT:  Bcvmhtie,  NT  TheotMV; 


T.  Son  pf  Jfon ;  WbIh,  I 


.y  (ISilS),  M :  Oltbart.  Aewlahm  qT  Jtiwi  [1889).  62 :  C.  A. 
injt.  Etlaeal  Ttaehing  ofJrmunaait,ti;  J.  W^Uihi,  DiKlritut 
r_ •  "-- J.JD«nney,_;lipmMol-iv«r    - 

H.OMQEOS:  RjTuidagwi, 


REPETITION B.— The  word  '  repetitions '  is  found 
in  the  Gospels  only  in  the  phrase  'vain  repeti- 
tions' in  Mt  6'  'When  ye  pray  (EV  'in  praying'), 
use  not  vain  repetitions,  as  the  heathen  (RV  'the 
Gentiles')  do:  for  they  think  that  they  shall  be 
heard  for  their  much  sjieaking.'  The  original 
word  {ParraKiriiui,  written  by  modem  scholars  with 
a  in  the  second  syllBble,  after  MB)  seems  to  be  un- 
known to  classical  Greek,  occurring  only  in  the 
comment  of  Simplicius  on  Epictetns  (c.  530  A.D,). 
and  inChristianhteratareiiiflaenced  by  the  Gospels. 

IIS  Driein  hu  been  eiplnlnn]  [n  three  wiji  e  (1>  *■  m  ward 
relBtfd  io  BmTtMfiif,,  uid  derived  tmta  Battua  (Buns),  the 
ruuDB  of  k  Ubyu  ■tammerer  mid  to  be  ■ODoiated  will)  the 
arly  talstoiyorOn«iw,iu'awardypoet:n]uuaiKim»topMUo 
u'ord  imlla6iv  Uie  uttaniuie  of  ■  ituiimenr  (Qrimta,  H.  Uolb- 
n;«in,  Meyer) ;  (S)  *■  a  hybrid  compoeed  Dl  a  Semitic  element- 
New  Rebmw  ta|at,  Anm,  Crt^,  ■tabeldIe,"vala."wortMeM,' 
Ttpreeented  In  modem  Anblc  by  hm{al,  a  term  of  conUmpt 
tExpT  lU.  80).  and  i.^».  The  liA  derivation,  which  may  have 
been  In  the  luliidii  ol  aome  of  the  Syriac  tmnalalon  <S]-r«> 
and  Pal.  LtcL),  hai  the  powerful  aupport  of  Bias  {Expt  ii\. 
aol,  and  apnrenUy  ot  Zahn.  It  1>  not  wholly  new,  for  eome 
earllvr  Kholaia  rKatded  the  vnndaea  hybrid,  but  found  a 

Oreeli-aimklng  Semltea.  who,  <n  wriQni  the  word  with  tc, 
thongbt  of  ^TTHf'^i*,  and  wished  taconaecttbelr  new  formation 
with  iL  Ttii  ingenioDB  exptaoatim  li  not  absolutely  certain, 
but  tuay  he  lafely  pronouDoed  nianr  prohable  than  (he  Ant,  and 
id,  on  the  whole,  preferable  to  the  leoond. 


The  meaning  of  the  word,  or  at  least  part  of  the 
meaning,  is  suggested  by  To\v\oyla.  in  the  latter 
I«irt  of  the  verse.  What  onr  I»ord  condemns  is 
clearly  verbosity,  the  unthinkin"  nse  of  iiiauy 
words,  and  perhajis  also  the  formal,  careless  use  of 
expressions  whicli  are  in  themselves  appiopTiat«. 
The  reference  to  GentUe  errors  in  this  respect  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  C17  of  the  priests  of  Baal  on 
Carmel  (1  K  18"),  and  the  shout  of  the  Ephesian 
mob,  kept  up  for  more  than  an  hour  (Ac  IQ**). 
Additional  illnstrations  ore  supplied  by  Hindu 
practice  (Ward,  cited  by  Rosenmiiller,  Dax  alle  and 
neue  Morgenland,  v.  3Si.)  and  Tibetan  Buddhism 
(Rhj-s  Davids.  BuddkUm,  209  f.}.  For  an  Egj-ption 
condemnation  of  the  practice,  see  ExpT  vi.  537. 
That  tbe  later  Jews  were  liable  to  wordiness  in 
prayer  might  be  inferred  from  the  Lord's  warn- 
ings, and  is  put  beyond  doubt  by  a  number  of  pas- 
sages in  the  Tolmnd.  Tt  is  noted  with  approval 
{Berakh.  Z2b)  that  the  righteous  of  an  earlier  a^'e 
used  to  devote  three  hours  a  day  to  prayer  and  six 
hours  to  waiting,  an  hour  before  and  an  hour  after 
each  hour  of  prayer.  K.  Meir  (of  2nd  cent.  A,D.)  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  a  man  ought  to  utter  a 
hundred  benedictions  in  a  day  {MeTiahoth,  436). 
R.  Shimeon  ben  Nalhanael,  one  of  the  disciples  of 
R.  Jochanan  lien  Zakai,  warned  his  hearers  against 
formalism :  '  When  thou  pniyest,  make  not  thy 
prayer  on  ordinance,  but  an  entreaty  iiefore  God ' 
['AhCth.  ii.  17,  ed.  Taylor).  The  threefold  repeti- 
tion of  the '  Eighteen  Blessings,'  a  custom  the  gem 
of  which  may  have  begun  to  develop  in  our  I.ord's 
day,  was  of  ibielf  calculated  to  encourage  formal 
repetition.  Some  of  the  Rabbis  recognized  the 
peril  and  tried  to  check  the  tendency.  An  instance 
of  verbosity  which  elicit«d  a  rebuke  from  a  Rabbi 
is  ^ven  in  Berakh.  336,  '  0  God,  ^Teat,  mighty. 
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awful,  glorious,  strong,  terrible,'  etc.  Vain  repeti- 
tions are  still  in  favour  in  the  East,  in  Islam  and 
its  sects  (Robinson  Lees,  Village  Life  in  Palestine  *, 
pp.  48,  51  f.;  John  P.  Brown,  DervisheSf  p.  57). 

LrriRATURB.— Besides  the  authorities  cited  above,  see  Wet' 
stein  and  Zahn  on  Mt  67 ;  Bischoff,  Je9U9  und  die  Rabbinerh 

1905,  p.  71.  w.  Taylor  Smith. 

REPOSE.  —  1.  It  seems  superfluous  to  labour 
{e.g,  as  Liddon,  Bamj^ton  Lecture,  p.  20 ;  Edersheim, 
LT  L  599  f.)  the  point  that  Jesus  needed  repose, 
bodily  rest,  relaxation,  as  witnessing  to  His  real 
human  nature.  This  feature  of  His  experience, 
along  with  others,  appears  as  a  quite  simple  and 
natiSal  thing  in  the  picture  of  the  Prophet  of 
Nazareth  as  presentea  by  the  primitive  Evan- 
gelical tradition.  The  Synoptics  repeatedly  speak 
of  the  crowds  that  gathered  about  Jesus  in  the 
course  of  His  work.  The  brief  story  is  full  of 
movement,  press,  and  popular  excitement.  With- 
drawal from  time  to  time  for  rest  and  prayer  was 
simply  imperative.  Mark  conspicuously  csA\s  at- 
tention (as  in  6*^  Sevre  .  ,  .  k.  dparai^curSt  6\lyop) 
to  the  various  occasions  when  Jesus  sought  escape 
and  relief  from  the  crush.  The  Fourth  Gospel, 
too,  for  all  its  peculiar  portrayal  of  Jesus,  accords 
with  the  Synoptics  in  this  description  of  His 
ministry :  see  especially  the  mention  of  popular 
excitement  in  Jerusalem  and  elsewhere  in  ens.  6. 
7  and  10.  Nor  must  we  overlook  in  another  con- 
nexion the  homely  picture  of  Jesus  resting^,  tired 
out  with  His  journey,  given  in  Jn  4".  This  in  a 
way  matches  the  memorable  picture  found  in  the 
threefold  Synoptic  narrative,  in  which  the  Master 
beats  a  speedy  retreat  after  one  busy  and  exhaust- 
ing day,  and  sleeps  like  a  child  through  the  storm 
(Mk  4^~"  II).  At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  undoubtedly  Jesus  sought  by  such  with- 
drawals from  public  life  not  omy  repose,  and  relief, 
but  also  opportunities  for  the  special  instruction 
of  the  Twelve.  As  particular  instances  of  this, 
Mk  3"  and  1^"^  may  be  cited  (see  Bruce,  art. 
*  Jesus,*  §  11,  in  EBi,  vol.  ii.). 

2.  Repose  of  spirit  as  a  trait  in  the  character  of 
Jesus  abundantly  appears  in  the  Gospels.  If  in 
doing  the  works  of  Uim  that  sent  Him  (Jn  9*)  He 
often  seems  *  ohne  Rast,'  He  is  always  in  manner 
and  spirit  *  ohne  Hast.'  Suppliants  for  His  help  in 
healing  the  sick  are  often  frantic  in  tlieir  appeals  ; 
He  in  responding  ever  displays  composure  and 
deliberation.  Contrast,  c.g.t  the  entreaties  of 
Jairus  (Mk  5-*-)  and  the  calmness  of  the  whole 
attitude  of  Jesus  (v.*) ;  the  quiet  response,  *  I  will 
come  and  heal  him'  (Mt8^),  and  the  hurried,  eager 
request  of  the  Roman  captain  on  behalf  of  his 
servant.  These  are  typical  instances.  John  pre- 
sents the  same  feature  in  the  description  of  our 
Lord's  behaviour  on  hearing  of  the  sickness  of 
Lazarus  (ch.  11).  The  paroxysm  of  grief  which 
shakes  Him  when  He  comes  to  His  friend's  grave 
(yv. 33-88)  Q^iy  throws  into  relief  the  normal  com- 
posure whicli  recovers  itself  in  v.-*"-.  Such,  too, 
IS  the  relation  of  Gethsemane's  agony  to  the  calm 
dignity  which  shows  itself  through  all  the  rest  of 
the  Via  Dolorosa,  It  is  also  a  characteristic  of 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  that  there  is  an  entire 
absence  of  the  impatience,  fuss,  and  strain  which 
so  often  characterize  the  schemes  of  social  and 
religious  work  launched  by  His  well-meaning 
followers.  With  all  the  zeal  and  diligence  that 
His  sayings  lay  stress  on,  He  always  speaks  with 
the  accent  of  one  who  can  afford  to  wait.  It  is 
not  a  mere  matter  of  chance  that  serenity  sits  on 
the  face  of  the  Lord,  as  He  is  represented  in  the 
unbroken  tradition  of  Christian  art. 

3.  In  the  well-known  passage  Mt  1128-»  Jesus 
offers  the  gift  of  repose  {dpdiravais,  EV  pest)  to 
those  who  will  learn  of  Him.     It  is  true,  ipdwavan 


strictly  speaking  denotes  relief  from  labour,  a 
break  to  afford  rest  to  tired  toilers  (see  Trench, 
NT  Synonyms,  §  41) ;  and  it  seems  also  to  imply 
the  resumption  of  labour.  The  words  of  Jesus, 
however,  teach  that  to  take  His  yoke  and  bear 
His  burden,  to  live  and  serve  as  He  teaches  and 
as  He  lived  and  served  Himself,  will  itself  be 
dwdravatt  as  compared  with  other  modes  of  living 
and  serving,  the  joke  of  which  is  never  to  be 
resumed.  *  A  Chnsti  corde  manat  quies  in  aninias 
nostras'  (Bengel,  in  loc.).  Tranquillity  of  soul, 
then,  is  a  promised  accompaniment  of  true  Chris- 
tian discipieship.  A  temper  eagerly  cultivated  by 
Stoics  {jolquanimitas  was  the  last  watchword  mven 
by  Antoninus  Pius  to  his  bodyguard)  is  also  a 
precious  Christian  grace. 

'  Drop  Thy  still  dews  of  quietness, 
Till  all  our  strivinsn  cease : 
Take  from  our  soius  the  strain  and  stress, 
And  let  our  ordered  lives  confess 
The  beauty  of  Hay  peace.'    (Whittier). 

J.  S.  Clemens. 

REPROACH.— The  word  is  found  in  EV  as  a 
rendering  of  four  6r.  terms  that  either  occur  in 
the  Gospels  or  are  used  in  the  NT  with  reference 
to  Christ  Himself — the  nouns  6vcti(ys,  6v€iSiafi6s, 
and  the  vbs.  dyeiSltia,  vfipl^,  6v€i8os=*8ha.nie,'  a» 
the  ground  of  reproach  (whereas  dyeidiafids  is  the 
actual  reproaching),  is  found  only  in  Lk  1^  (of 
Elisabeth  s  barrenness),  vfiplj^u  is  once  rendered 
'reproach*  (11**),  but  properly  means  to  *  insult.' 
6v€idur/A6i  and  dyctilj^ta  are  tne  terms  with  which  we 
are  specially  concerned.  The  subject  comes  before 
us  in  three  forms :  (1)  reproach  as  uttered  by  Christ ; 
(2)  reproach  as  borne  by  Him;  (3)  reproach  as  fall- 
ing upon  His  people. 

1.  As  utterad  by  Christ.— The  language  of  re- 
buke {iwtTtfjLdta)  is  several  times  ascribed  to  Jesus 
(see  art.  Rebuke),  but  seldom  the  language  of 
reproach.  When  we  distinguish  between  the  two, 
the  difference  seems  to  be  that  rebuke  denotes  the 
simple  censure  of  a  fault,  while  reproach  carries  with 
it  some  emphasis  upon  the  personal  shame  (dveidos) 
attaching  to  it.  And  so  it  seems  to  be  part  of  the 
method  of  Jesus,  as  understood  by  the  Evangelists, 
to  point  out  faults  rather  than  to  fasten  the  stigma 
of  uisgraceupon  the  culprit ;  He  was  more  anxious 
to  effect  improvement  than  to  inflict  punishment — 
His  eyes  being  ever  towards  the  future  rather  than 
towards  the  past  (cf.  *  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee  : 

?o  thy  way  ;  from  henceforth  sin  no  more,'  in  the 
*ericope  Adulterce,  Jn  8").  Once  in  EV  (Lk  11**) 
the  word  *  reproacli '  is  used  with  reference  to  our 
Lord's  utterances,  but  there  by  a  misrendering ; 
for  the  Gr.  vb.  is  vg/>ffw,  which  means  to  *  insult,' 
not  to  reproach.  But  the  Evangelist,  it  is  to  be 
noted,  does  not  say  that  Jesus  insulted  any  one  ; 
it  is  *one  of  the  lawyers'  who  accuses  Him  of  in- 
sulting the  legal  class.  It  was  not  our  Lord's  way, 
however,  to  insult  people,  even  though  they  were 
His  enemies ;  and,  on  examination,  the  charge  of 
this  lawyer  serves  only  to  illustrate  the  tendency- 
of  offenaed  pride  to  regard  a  declaration  of  the 
honest  truth  as  a  ground  of  personal  olVence. 

Only  on  two  occasions  is  the  vb.  ^veifi/fw  em- 
ployed to  describe  the  language  of  Jesus,  and  l)oth 
times  AV  rendei-s  *  upbraid,'  which  RV  rather 
inconsistently  retains.  In  Mt  ll^*  Jesus  reproaches 
the  cities  in  which  most  of  His  mighty  works  were 
done,  because  they  rej>ented  not ;  and  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  Mk.  (le'**)  He  reproaches  the  Eleven  for 
their  slowness  to  receive  the  testimony  of  His 
resurrection.  These  cases  suggest  that  .Jesus  did 
not  hesitate  to  add  reproach  to  rebuke  wlien  He 
thought  it  deser\'ed.  Capernaum  was  '  his  own 
city*  (Mt  9',  cf.  4^5) ;  Chorazin  and  Betlisaida  had 
shared  with  it  in  the  fullest  manifestations  of  His 
power  and  grace.     The  men  whom  Ho  is  said  to 
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have  reproached  for  their  unbelief  and  hardness 
of  heart  were  those  whom  He  had  specially  chosen 
to  be  the  depositaries  and  messengers  of  His 
gospel,  and  wnom  He  had  trained  through  long 
months  for  this  very  purpose,  lavishing  upon  them 
all  the  wealth  of  His  Divine  treasures  of  know- 
ledge and  love.  No  wonder  that  in  these  cases 
the  censure  of  Jesus  became  reproachful.  And 
indeed  His  reproach  was  more  frequent  than  we 
miglit  gather  from  the  occurrence  of  the  word  in 
tiie  Gospel  narratives,  and  was  most  frequent 
when  He  was  dealing  with  those  of  whom,  loving 
tiiem  the  best,  He  expected  the  most.  Was  He 
not  speaking  reproachfully  when  He  said,  '  How 
is  it  tnat  ye  do  not  understand  ? '  (Mt  16^^) ;  '  How 
lon^  shall  I  be  with  you  ?  how  long  shall  I  bear 
with  you? (17") ;  *  Have  I  been  so  long  time  with 
you,  and  dost  thou  not  know  me,  rhilip?'  (Jn 
14').  Was  there  not  a  more  piercing  reproach  in 
His  voice  when  He  said  to  tne  traitor,  *  Judas, 
with  a  kiss  dost  thou  betray  the  Son  of  Man  ?'  (Lk 
122^) ;  and  in  His  eyes  when,  as  the  cock  crew.  He 
turned  and  looked  upon  Peter  (vv.**  ^)  ? 

2.  RepFoach  as  borne  by  Christ. — So  far  as  the 
term  is  concerned,  it  is  only  by  the  two  robbers 
who  were  crucified  along  with  Him  that  our  Lord 
is  said  to  have  been  reproached  {dyeidil^ta,  Mt  27^, 
Mk  15*2 ;  see  RV).  This  reproach  by  the  robbers 
belongs  to  the  general  subject  of  the  reviling  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  connexion  with  His  trial  and  cruci- 
fixion, for  which  see  art.  MOCKERY. 

In  the  Epistles  the  word  '  reproach  *  receives  a 
much  wider  meaning,  as  denoting  generally  the 
shame  and  contempt,  the  hardships  and  suffering 
which  Christ  endured  in  the  days  of  His  flesh.  In 
Ro  15^  St.  Paul  exhorts  Christians  to  a  life  of  un- 
selfish consideration  for  others  by  pointing  to  the 
example  of  the  Master,  and  quotes  in  this  con- 
nexion the  exact  wonls  of  the  LXX  tr.  of  Ps  60* 
^ggioj  i  The  reproaches  of  them  that  reproached  (oi 
dyctdtff fiol  Tut¥  6v€i8ii^6vTU)p)  thee  fell  upon  me.'  The 
Psalm  describes  the  sufferings  of  the  righteous 
man  at  the  hands  of  the  ungodly,  and  the  verse 
quoted  represents  him  as  telling  how  he  lias  to 
bear  the  reproaches  directed  asainst  God  Himself. 
The  Apostie,  however,  transfers  the  words  to 
Christ,  and  makes  them  describe  how  He  bore  the 
burden  of  reproach  for  others,  and  so  serve  to  give 
lK>int  to  an  exhortation  against  self-pleasing. 

In  two  passages  the  author  of  Hebrews  uses  the 
expression  *  the  reproach  (dveidiafids)  of  Christ,*  or 
'  his  reproach,'  to  denote  the  earthly  shame  and 
sorrow  of  Jesus.  In  the  first  case  (11*),  Moses  is 
descril>ed  as  *  esteeming  the  reproach  of  Christ 
greater  riches  than  the  treasures  in  Egypt.'  The 
writer's  idea  appears  to  be,  not  only  that  by 
identifying  himself  with  his  despised  people  Moses 
took  upon liimself  a  burden  of  contempt  and  suffer- 
ing resembling  that  which  was  afterwards  borne 
by  Christ  on  our  behalf,  but  that  he  had  Christ 
prophetically  in  view — saw  Him  afar  off,  even  as 
Fatner  Abraham  did  ( Jn  8*),  and  was  strengthened 
by  the  vision  to  run  his  own  race  with  patience 
((if.  He  12^').  In  the  second  passage  (13"),  the 
J e>vish -Christian  readers  are  exhorted  to  a  fellow- 
ship with  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  in  the  words, 
*  Let  us  go  forth  therefore  unto  him  without  the 
camp,  bearing  his  reproach.'  The  allusion  ap- 
parently is  to  the  sin-offering  on  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment without  the  camp  of  Israel,  and  to  the  suffer- 
ing of  Jesus  without  the  city  gate  ;  and  the  mean- 
ing is  that  those  Jewish -Christians  must  forsake 
the  sphere  of  the  OT  religion,  break  off  the  old 
tie»  of  national  fellowship,  and  face  all  the  pain 
and  contumely  that  this  would  involve,  so  that 
they  might  share  in  the  better  blessings  of  the 
great  Sin-offering. 

3.  Reproach  as  falling  upon  Christ's  people.^ 


Both  in  Mt.  (5^^)  and  Lk.  (6^)  repro€M;h  forms 
a  part  of  the  last  Beatitude — the  Beatitude  of 
Persecution.  There  are,  we  have  seen,  two  kinds 
of  reproach — a  reproach  that  is  just,  and  one  that 
is  unjust;  such  reproach  as  Christ  uttered,  and 
such  reproach  as  He  endured.     In  deserved  re- 

E roach  there  lies  great  sorrow  and  shame.  The 
lOrd's  backward  look  through  the  open  door  of 
the  hall  sent  Peter  out  into  the  night  to  weep 
bitterly  (Lk  22®^**) ;  the  remembrance  of  the  last 
words  addressed  to  him  by  his  Master  must  have 
been  as  a  barb  to  the  arrow  of  remorse  that  sank 
so  deep  into  the  soul  of  Judas  (Mt  26^,  Lk  22«).  On 
the  other  hand,  both  honour  and  blessing  belong 
to  undeserved  reproach  falling  upon  Christ's  people 
for  their  Master's  sake.  Jesus  frequently  fore- 
warned Hb  disciples  that  persecution  would  come 
upon  them  through  following  Him  (Mt  6'*"^  ** 
1028.88  1321  ies4^  Mk  10»-»    Lk  6«2  2i»   Jn  16»). 

And  in  this  Beatitude  He  specially  forewarns 
them  of  the  persecution  of  false  and  bitter  tongues 
— more  trying  to  some  natures  than  the  stones  of 
the  mob  or  the  tyrant's  scourge  and  sword. 

The  Apostles  and  the  ear^  Church  had  their 
full  sliare  of  the  reproach  of  evil  tongues  (cf.  Ac 
218  fill  1788  21a  22«  24'»- «,  Ro  3«,  Ja  2^,  1  P  4*).  But 
the  glory  that  lies  in  being  reproached  for  Christ's 
sake,  and  the  Lord's  great  promise  regarding  this 
experience,  were  never  forgotten.  It  was  this  that 
taught  St.  Paul  to  bless  when  he  was  reviled  (1  Co 
4^^).  It  was  evidently  with  the  very  words  of 
Jesus  echoing  in  his  ears  that  St.  Peter  wrote,  '  If 
ye  be  reproached  (dveLdll^eaOe)  for  the  name  of 
Christ,  blessed  are  ye'  (IP  4**).  And  when  the 
author  of  Hebrews  speaks  of  the  *  reproach  of 
Christ' — telling  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
esteemed  by  Moses,  and  urging  his  fellow-believers 
of  the  Jewish  race  to  go  K>rtTi  without  the  camp 
with  that  reproach  upon  them — it  may  be  that  he 
also  is  recalling  how  Jesus  taught  His  disciples  to 
rejoice  in  reproach  because  their  reward  in  heaven 
was  great  (Mt  5^^  Lk  6^).  For  in  the  one  case  he 
represente  Mases  as  forming  his  estimate  of  the 
reproach  of  Christ  from  his  respect  unto  the  re- 
compense of  the  reward  (He  11^),  and  in  the  other 
he  exhorts  Christians  to  the  bearing  of  the  same 
reproach,  on  the  ground  that  they  look  for  the 
abiding  city  wliich  is  to  come  (13"). 

J.  C.  Lambert. 

REBERYE. — In  Mt  7^  Jesus  counsels  reserve  in 
the  communication  of  religious  truth.  That  maxim, 
which  has  had  great  and  sinister  developments  in 
the  Church,  stands  alone,  both  in  its  place  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  in  His  teaching.  Its 
meaning,  then,  can  be  gathered  only  from  His 
practice. 

1.  It  was  never  Jesus'  custom  to  meet  religious 
curiosity  or  speculation.  As  He  was  teaching,  one 
said  unto  Him,  *Lord,  are  there  few  that  be 
saved  ? '  (Lk  I3^-*).  He  did  not  answer  ;  He  said, 
'Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate  .  .  .'  He 
turned  His  hearers'  attention  from  that  specula- 
tion, which  has  no  saving  i^ower  in  it,  to  the  clear 
duty  and  wisdom  of  the  moment.  When  Peter 
asked  if  the  parable  of  the  Servants  waiting  for 
their  Lord  was  addressed  to  the  disciples  specially, 
or  to  all,  Jesus  did  not  answer  (12**).  He  painted, 
instead,  another  picture  for  the  inward  eye  of  the 
heart.  In  both  cases  it  was  the  practical  and 
most  imperative  needs  of  the  soul  s  relation  to 
God  that  He  considered.  That  directing  pur- 
pose diown  in  these  cases,  explains  the  silences  of 
His  teaching,  the  reserves  of  His  revelation.  WTien 
He  spoke  of  those  on  whom  the  tower  fell,  and  of 
the  Gkililseans  whose  blood  Pilate  had  mingled  with 
their  sacrifices  (13*'*),  the  old  problem  of  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  innocent  was  suggested  ;  but  He  shed 
no  light  upon  it.     He  made  practical  use  of  it. 
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instead,  as  a  call  to  repentance.  The  immortality 
of  the  soul  is  the  presupposition  of  all  His  teach- 
ing ahout  the  love  of  the  Heavenly  Father  for  men, 
His  children.  '  The  life  after  death,  Lightfoot  and 
I  agreed,  is  the  cardinal  point  of  Christianity  ' 
{In  Memoriain,  Author's  iJotes,  p.  227  n.).  But 
Jesus,  of  His  own  impulse,  only  enunciates  this 
truth  at  the  end  of  His  mission.  And  a  practical 
need  then  impelled  Him.  His  disciples  needed  con- 
solation for  tne  days  after  His  death,  and  He  left 
them  the  hope  which  would  strengthen  their  faith 
and  loyalty  (Jn  14).  With  Jesus,  the  declaration 
of  any  truth  depended  wholly  upon  the  needs  of 
faith  in  the  heart. 

2.  Jesus  practised  reserve  as  to  His  personal 
claims.  The  Jews  came  and  asked  Him,  *How 
lon^  dost  thou  make  us  douht:  if  thou  he  the 
Chnst,  tell  us  plainly  *  ( Jn  10**).  They  were  sur- 
prised at  His  silence  ahout  what  seemed  to  them  so 
important.  And  His  blessing  of  Peter  (Mt  16""") 
shows  that  He  had  been  silent  also  in  private,  even 
amonff  the  inner  circle  of  His  disciples.  His  reserve 
is  explained,  not  by  the  slow  growth  of  His  own 
conception  of  His  Messiahship,  but  by  the  method 
of  establishing  the  Kingdom  of  God  which  He  had 
set  before  Him  from  the  beginning.  The  weapons 
of  His  warfare  were  to  be  purely  spiritual.  Hia 
aim  was  to  set  up' the  Kingdom  witnin  men's  hearts, 
to  win  their  heart's  love  and  trust  in  the  Father. 
And  for  that  end  the  appeal  of  all  His  activities, 
miracles  of  help  and  healing  and  words  of  teaching, 
was  single.  He  aimed  at  the  lileart,  the  seat  and 
source  of  faith,  where  the  vision  and  the  love  of 

foodness,  with  their  djrnamic  impulse,  are.  And 
'eter's  confession  was  a  joy  to  Him,  because  it 
came  from  his  heart's  assurance  that  Jesus  had  the 
words  of  eternal  life  ( Jn  6«  Mt  16").  It  was  faith 
in  goodness  asserting  itself  against  the  appearance 
of  tilings.  To  this  niith  Jesus  confessed  His  great- 
ness and  Divine  mission.  He  did  so,  because  then 
He  was  merely  certifying  the  Divine  supremacjr  of 
that  goodness  which  Jiaa,  in  its  lowliness  and  sim- 
plicity, won  the  love  and  tniat  of  their  hearts. 
Through  their  faith  they  reached  His  authority. 
Jesus  recognized  no  other  path  to  faith  in  Him  as 
Messiah,  the  revealcr  of  the  Father,  and  the  founder 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God  upon  the  earth.  He  sent 
the  inauiring  Jews  back  to  this  road  (Jn  lO^^-^") ; 
He  witndrew  from  tlie  people  who,  from  material 
ideas  and  expectations,  would  have  made  Him 
king  (6^') ;  and  He  declined  to  answer  the  chief 
priests  and  elders,  who  came  inquiring  for  His 
authority,  because  they  were  not  simple-hearted 
or  honest  inquirers  (Mt  2128-27).  This  single  regard 
for  the  interests  of  faith  in  the  heart  explains  also 
His  reserve  with  the  messengers  of  Jolm  (IP-*). 
John  belonged  to  the  old  economy  (11");  his  pro- 
phecy of  the  Messiah's  coming  liad  been  a  pro- 
phecy of  judgment  (3").  The  simple  acknowledg- 
ment by  Jesus  that  He  was  the  Messiah  could 
never  have  brought  to  him  enlightenment  and  faith 
as  to  that  Kingdom  of  heaven  whose  least  disciple 
was  greater  than  he.  Its  inevitable  consequence 
would  have  been  to  confirm  him  in  his  old  expec- 
tations of  judgment ;  it  would  have  a))pearea  to 
him  a  call  to  wait  in  patience  the  good  time  of  the 
Messiah,  when  He  would  play  the  stem  part  John 
had  foretold.  Therefore  Jesus  gave  no  direct  answer 
to  John's  question.  He  pointed  rather  to  all  the 
gracious  activities  which  were  partly  the  causes  of 
John's  doubting  impatience.  These  were  the  si^s 
of  that  Kingdom  of  love  which  Jesus  was  establish- 
ing;  and  if  John  were  ever  to  gain  the  higher  and 
richer  conceptions  of  God  and  of  man  manifested 
there,  he  must  see  the  Messiah  through  these  quiet 
and  lowly  activities  of  loving  helpftuness,  ana  be- 
lieve in  Him  as  Him  that  should  come,  because  of 
them  and  not  despite  them. 


8.  The  sufferings  of  the  Messiah, — It  was  imme- 
diately upon  Peter's  confession  that  Jesus  began  to 
teach  the  necessity  of  suffering  and  death  for  Him- 
self (Mt  16*S  Mk  8'*).  There  are  a  precision  and  a 
fulness  of  detail  in  the  account  of  this  teaching, 
which  are  probably  reflected  back  upon  it  from 
later  experience.  But  the  tragic  note  enters  then 
and  dominates  the  later  teaching  both  in  public  and 
private.  Its  emergence  at  that  time  does  not  prove 
that  Jesus  entered  then  upon  a  new  conception  of 
His  mission,  taught  by  the  progress  of  events.  It 
is  more  probable  that  this  tragic  note  was  in  His 
conception  of  the  task  of  establishing  the  Kingdom 
from  Uie  be^bining.  His  wilderness  temptation 
armies  that  (Mt  4**  *) ;  it  is  implicit  in  His  Beati- 
tudes upon  the  meek  and  the  persecuted,  and  in 
His  teaching  of  the  earthly  rewards  of  hypocrisy 
(62-»-  ^«) ;  and  the  deeper  spirit  of  the  OT,  with  its 
history  of  religious  growth  through  the  sufterings 
of  the  saints  and  the  long  -  suffering  patience  of 
Jehovah's  love,  could  not  be  veiled  from  the  insight 
of  His  meditation  thereon  in  the  years  of  His  pre- 
paration. The  joy  of  the  early  days  does  not  con- 
tradict this.  It  was  the  natural  answer  of  the  heart 
to  those  new  thoughts  of  the  love  of  the  Father 
which  Jesus  preached.  And  in  Jesus'  own  thought 
this  tragic  element  was  not  in  contradiction  with 
that  instinctive,  buoyant  joy  in  His  gospel,  though 
then  He  had  many  things  to  say  to  them  which 
they  could  not  bear  (Jn  16^'^).  Peter's  confession 
brought  the  opportunity  of  revealing  furtlier  the 
depths  of  the  nches  or  the  wis<lom  and  love  of 
God. 

Reserve,  as  j)ractised  by  Jesus,  was  never  a  politic 
means  of  leadmg  men's  minds  gradually  to  doctrines 
which  might  startle  or  oflend  them  at  first  sight ; 
it  consisted  only  in  seeking,  with  a  single  aim,  the 
practical  needs  of  faith  in  the  heart — belief  in  that 
Divine  Love  whose  outgoings  are  redemptive,  and 
in  whose  fellowship  and  service  stands  eternal  life. 

LiTBRATcax.— Ker,  Sermons.  Ist  scr.  xx. ;  ExpT  iv.  [18931 
446 ;  Paget,  Studies  in  the  Chr.  Character,  xxii.  ;  J.  Smith, 
The  Magnetism  of  Christ  (1904),  2C9 ;  B.  >Vhitcfoord  in  ExjtT 

vi.  (1896)22.  Richard  Glaister. 

RESISTANCE.— See  Retaliation. 

REST.  —  1.  There  is  in  the  Gospels  fi'equenfc 
allusion  to  the  value  of  rest  as  the  purchase  ot  pre- 
ceding effort,  the  compensation  that  is  provided 
for  sore  afflictions.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  as 
the  proclamation  of  the  new  Kingdom,  guarantees 
such  rest  and  peace  to  those  who  serve  and  suffer 
for  the  sake  of  that  Kingdom  (Mt  5'"'-).  Pros- 
perity in  the  world  can  make  no  sucli  promises  (Lk 
12»  162»). 

2.  As  rest,  physical,  social,  and  rclif^ious,  is  an 
organic  necessity  of  life,  ant!  is  protected  by  con- 
ditions of  time  and  place,  it  should  not  be  set  SLside 
for  effort  that  is  uncalled  for,  or  that  confuses  tlie 
lower  and  higher  forms  of  rest.  Such  was  the 
lesson  civen  m  the  home  at  Bethany  (Lk  10**'-). 
Similarly,  the  lilies  of  the  field,  while  developing 
to  the  full  their  own  character  in  their  own  place, 
are  content  to  remain  lilies  (Mt  6*^  ^). 

3.  There  is  an  ignoble  state  of  rest  that  may 
slothfully  or  blindly  oppose  the  call  to  a  higher 
and  truer  contentment  (Mt  1  !"•  22,  Lk  19^^).  Christ's 
gift  is  life  abundant  (Jn  10'^),  but  the  bestowal 
mvolves  asking,  and  faith's  exertion  of  knocking 
is  expected  at  the  entrance  into  life  (Mt  7"^). 

4.  In  the  parable  of  the  Sower,  the  recompense 
is  in  the  abundant  harvest.  This  increase  is  tlie 
way  of  nature  where  liindering  things  cease  to 
operate.  The  list  of  obstacles  typifies  the  tliin^^s 
that  impoverish  or  prevent  altogether  the  fruit- 
fulness  of  discipleship.  In  the  Kingdom  of  heaven 
l^e  instinct  of  citizenship  is  to  be  rich  toward  God. 
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Its  ratification  is  not  toil  but  rest  (Mt  11^;  see 
art.  KEPOSB). 

LrnoLATURB.— The  subject  is  ta^ated  homiletically  in  many 
vote,  of  Sermons,  as  EL  Allon,  Indwelling  ChriH  (IBK),  41 ; 
Stopford  Brooke,  Gospel  qf  Joy  (1808),  128 ;  B.  Flint,  CKritfe 
Kingdom  (1866),  22 ;  £.  W.  Moore,  The  Promiaed  Rett  (1904); 
B.  Bainy,  Sojourning  with  God  (1902),  87 ;  J.  H.  Jowett, 
Apoetolie  Optimism  (1901),  87.  See  also  Ea^T  iL  (1891)  110, 
TiL  (1897)  289,  x.  (1899)  48,  104,  xii  (1901)  466. 

G.  M.  Mackie. 

RESTORATION.— Round  this  word  gather  some 
of  the  most  fascinating  problems  of  our  thought  in 
regsurd  to  the  possibilities  of  human  destiny. 
Every  lover  of  his  kind,  and  everyone  who  has 
caugnt  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  Christ, 
is  compelled,  for  his  own  mental  and  spiritual 
satisfaction,  to  ask,  What  is  to  be  the  issue  of  all 
this  complex  life  of  man,  the  beginnings  of  which 
we  see  on  the  earth,  the  final  issue  when  the 
Divine  purpose  concerning  the  race  is  accom- 
plished ?  And  naturally  the  Scriptures  of  the  NT 
are  eagerly  scanned  to  discover  what  declarations 
are  there  made,  or  hints  given,  respecting  the 
issue.  Above  all,  has  the  Alaster  of  Truth  left  us 
any  definite  teaching  on  which  a  fair  and  inspiring 
hope  may  be  built?  At  first  sight  it  must  be 
confessed  that  to  those  who  look  for  express  state- 
ments of  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles  in  regard  to 
future  destiny,  the  results  of  a  restrained  exegesis 
are  disappointing.  Isolated  expressions  and  pas- 
sages may  be,  and  often  have  been,  pressed  mto 
the  service  of  preconceived  hopes;  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  statements  of  Scnpture  afford  too 
slender  a  basis  on  which  to  raise  a  structure  of 
dogmatic  assertion,  and  do  not  throw  light  very 
far  into  the  great  mystcoy  of  the  future.  The 
disappointment,  however,  is  modified  by  two  con- 
siderations :  (1)  Many  of  the  references  to  the 
future  life  are  quite  incidental,  and  occur  in  writ- 
ings which  are  themselves  obviously  of  the  most 
occasional  character,  in  which,  therefore,  the 
immediate  doctrinal  or  ethical  concern  is  para- 
mount, and  no  intention  of  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  Eschatolo^  was  before  the  writer's 
mind.  (2)  The  mystenonsness  which  everywhere 
surrounds  our  human  existence  is  an  essential 
part  of  life's  discipline.  If  all  the  mystery  con- 
cerning the  future  were  dispelled,  the  race  would 
be  without  one  of  its  most  refining  and  sanctifying 
influences,  much  of  life's  interest  would  vanish 
and  its  finest  essence  evaporate.  The  Evangelists, 
the  Apostles,  and  even  our  Lord  Himself  in  His 
earthly  life,  were  required  to  vindicate  to  them- 
selves the  Divine  purpose  in  this  mortal  career 
without  having  all  the  future  destiny  of  mankind 
revealed  to  them.  Limitation  of  knowledge  here 
seems  to  be  essential  to  the  very  being  of  human 
nature. 

In  considering  the  Scripture  intimations  regard- 
ing the  hope  of  a  universal  Restoration  of  humanity, 
it  must  be  clearly  seen  that  whatever  hopes  may, 
more  or  less  distinctly,  emerse  in  the  expressed 
thought  of  the  Apostles,  are  all  clearly  basea  upon, 
and  inspired  by,  an  enlarg|ing  thought  concerning 
the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  revelation 
given  in  Him  and  recorded  in  the  Gospels. 

The  word  *  restoration '  (diroKardfrrourts,  AV  *  res- 
titution ')  is  found  only  once  in  the  Gospels,  and  in 
its  verbal  form,  in  Mt  17",  in  connexion  with  a 
hope  current  in  our  Lord's  time  of  a  moral  renova- 
tion of  the  nation  under  the  leadership  of  Elijah 
(cf.  Mai  3'  4*"*),  and  declared  by  our  Lord  to  be 
fulfilled  in  the  great  spiritual  movement  initiated 
by  John  the  Baptist  (Mt  17**^-").  The  noun  is 
employed  in  Ac  3",  where  it  would  be  extremely 
interesting  if  we  could  believe  that  St.  Peter, 
in  his  anticipation  of  the  "Xf^^^*  diroirarairrdireaif 
Tdrrunf,  had  m  his  mind  any  thought  of  the  uni- 
versal restoration  of  mankind,  and  its  final  up- 


raising to  the  life  of  fellowship  with  (jod.  His 
need  of  mental  enlargement,  given  later  by  means 
of  the  vision  (Ac  10""®),  to  enable  him  to  believe  in 
the  possibility  of  Gentile  salvation,  is  decisive 
against  such  an  interpretation.  We  may  w^ell 
inquire,  however,  how  far  the  expression,  calculated 
to  express  so  much,  was  due  to  the  writer  of  the 
Acts,  St.  Luke,  to  whom  such  a  pregnant  phrase 
and  such  a  large  hope  for  humanity  would  natur- 
ally commend  itself. 

But  the  question  remains,  Does  the  larger  idea 
of  the  restoration  of  humanity  as  a  whole  to 
obedience,  and  to  the  condition  of  blessedness  for 
which  it  was  created,  receive  a  warrant  from  the 
words  and  thoughts  of  Scripture  ? 

1.  In  examining,  first,  our  Lord's  oum  teaching, 
which  we  take  as  fundamental  in  the  consideration 
of  the  question,  it  must  be  clearly  understood  what 
we  are  to  ask  concerning  it.  We  desire  to  know  if 
we  have  any  evidence  from  the  words  of  Jesus  re- 
ported in  tne  Gospels,  that  He  Himself  held  the 
laith  of  the  final  restoration  of  all  men.  Was  it 
for  Him  included  in  the  possibilities  of  the  future? 
or  have  we  any  express  oeclaration  that  in  this  life 
only  is  there  a  possibility  of  right  moral  decision 
being  made,  witn  the  consequent  attainment  to  a 
right  and  saving  relation  to  God  ?  The  last  ques- 
tion stands  on  the  threshold  of  the  inquiry ;  for  if  it 
be  unmistakably  answered  in  the  affirmative,  it 
must  determine  the  whole  problem  for  those  who 
accept  His  authority  as  final ;  while,  if  no  such 
declaration  is  found,  the  way  is  left  open  for  a 
redeeming  process  beyond  the  bounds  of  this  brief 
mortal  li& 

Our  Lord  is  reported  to  have  spoken  of  ever- 
lasting or  eternal  punishment  (K6\a<np  ai(6ytov),  ap- 
parently as  the  opposite  of  life  everlasting  or  eternal 
{^(o^v  aliiviop,  Mt  25^).  The  use  of  the  same  term 
alibwioi  of  both  life  and  punishment  has  inclined 
many  to  regard  the  passage  as  decisive  on  this 
momentous  question  ;  but  the  majority  of  modem 
scholars  consider  that  the  seonian  (literally  '  age- 
long') life  or  suffering  is  to  be  understood  as  at 
least  possibly  terminable,  and  that  the  expression 
applied  is  qualitative  rather  than  quantitative, 
referring  to  the  relation  of  both  life  and  death  to 
God  rather  than  to  duration  of  time.  'Eternal' 
and  not  'everlasting'  is  its  true  equivalent.  It  may 
also  be  said  that  even  if  the  expressions  are  meant 
to  refer  to  the  endlessness  of  the  punishment  or  of 
the  blessedness,  they  may  properly  be  understood 
as  a  very  strong  assertion  of  the  undoubted  fact 
that  the  suffering  that  comes  of  sin  is  eternally, 
endlessly  bound  up  with  the  sin,  even  as  the 
blessedness  of  the  nghteous  is  necessarily  involved 
in  their  obedience.  The  hopelessness  of  the  blas- 
phemy against  the  Holy  Ghost  is  summed  up  in 
the  wordS  'he  is  guilty  of  eternal  sin'  (Mk  3"). 
The  latter  possibility,  however,  is  now^here  assert^ 
of  all  who  *  die  in  their  sins '  ( Jn  8^),  and  leave  this 
world  unrepentant.    See  Eternal  Sin. 

Similarly,  the  same  fact  of  the  eternal  and  neces- 
sary association  of  suffering  with  sin  is  expressed 
in  Mk  9**"^  '  the  worm  that  dieth  not,'  and  *  the 
fire  that  never  shall  be  quenched.'  But  in  neither 
case  is  it  declared  that  those  who  are  sent  away 
into  that  searching  experience  are  doomed  to  abide 
there  endlessly.  The  fire  of  the  Divine  wrath 
against  sin  is  essential  to  the  Divine  Being,  and 
while  God  is  God  it  cannot  but  bum.  Both 
passages  convey  a  most  solemn  warning  to  men 
against  being  caught  into  that  holy  wrath,  the 
fiery  trial  of  suffering  and  remorse  that  inevitably 
waits  upon  all  disobedience,  against  that  dissolu- 
tion of  the  life  which  elsewhere  our  Lord  describe 
as  the  cutting  of  man  asunder,  and  as  that  terrible 
portion  of  the  unbeliever  or  hypocrite  which  is 
weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth  (Mt  24",  cf.  Lk  12^). 
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Unspeakable  horror  of  the  world  to  come  for  the 
impenitent  and  disobedient  reveals  itself  in  all  that 
He  teaches  us  regarding  it ;  in  His  sense  of  sin,  and 
the  mischief,  corruption,  and  agony  which  it  works ; 
in  His  urging  that  it  were  '  profitable/  good  for  a 
man,  to  make  the  utmost  sacrifice  of  all  tliat  makes 
life  good  to  live,  even  to  the  plucking  out  of  the 
eye  or  the  cuttins;  ofi'  of  the  hand,  rather  than  to 
l>e  cast  into  that  loathly  Gehenna  which  our  Lord 
glances  at,  rather  than  depicts  (Mt  5^  ^) ;  but  of 
the  duration  of  that  state  of  woe  He  gives  no  hint. 
Althougli  it  may  with  much  force  1^  maintained 
that  the  images  He  employs — the  worm,  the  fire, 
the  salting  with  fire — ^are  all  most  naturally  in- 
terpreted as  purifying  and  cleansing  agencies,  yet 
it  is  wiser  to  see  tnat  He  leaves  the  Divme  purpose 
in  all  that  mysterious  process  of  retribution  to  be 
inferred  from  the  whole  revelation  of  God  which 
He  had  given  in  His  earthly  life.  See,  further. 
Eternal  Fire,  Eternal  Punishment. 

Due  weight  must  be  assigned  to  the  remarkable 
reticence  maintained  by  Jesus  regarding  the  world 
to  come,  both  concerning  the  nature  of  the  blessed- 
ness of  heaven,  and  the  future  destiny  of  the  unre- 
pentant. In  His  incarnate  condition,  under  the 
limitations  necessarily  involved  in  the  taking  of  a 
veritable  human  nature,  much  of  that  future  was 
hidden  from  His  view  as  from  ours.  The  discipline 
of  mystery  concerning  the  future  world,  which  is 
so  salutary  for  our  nature,  was  not  without  its 
value  in  the  perfecting  of  the  Redeemer.  And 
therefore,  while  He  possessed  absolute  knowledge 
of  the  moral  conditions  of  that  life,  kindred  as  they 
were  with  the  moral  conditions  of  life  here.  He  was 
not  privileged  to  see  all  that  future  unfolded. 
And  it  is  surely  most  significant  that  of  the  course 
of  events  in  that  *  sequestered  state/  in  that  world 
to  which  the  sinful  pass  at  death,  He  speaks  no  word. 
And  He  nowhere  precludes  the  possioility  of  moral 
growth  and  betterment  in  that  vast  Unseen ;  the 
parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus  (Lk  16^^^^)  speaks  of 
*  a  great  culf  fixed '  prohibiting  a  passage  from 
either  of  the  two  contrasted  states  of  being  to  the 
other,  but  it  was  not  a  gulf  across  whicli  there 
could  come  no  communication  or  redeeming  influ- 
ence, for  Dives  and  Abraham  can  hold  converse ; 
and  tlie  parable  hints  not  obscurely  at  some  better- 
ment of  the  selfish  rich  man  who  oegins  to  have  a 
genuine  concern  for  his  brethren  (unless  it  must  be 
interpreted  as  a  subtle  form  of  self-excuse). 

Tlie  Gospels  contain  no  word  of  this  life  as  being 
absolutely  and  finally  decisive  of  all  human  destiny, 
and  remembering  the  complexity  of  life  not  for  the 
heathen  only,  and  for  nations  chosen  to  play  an- 
other part  than  a  religious  one,  in  the  great  purpose 
of  God,  but  for  men  living  in  full  gosi)el  light,  yet 
doomed  from  their  birth  and  before  it  to  an  almost 
hopeless  incapacity  for  truth  and  virtue,  our  moral 
nature  shrinks  irresistibl3'  from  such  a  thought. 
On  the  contrary,  we  have  certain  indications,  not 
beyond  question  and  yet  full  of  hoi)eful  suggestion, 
that  the  mind  of  Jesus  reached  out  beyond  all  the 
complexity  and  travail  to  a  glorious  issue  and  con- 
summation worthy  of  being  called  *  the  glory  of  the 
Father. I  He  speaks  in  Mt  19^8  of  a  connng  Re- 
generation {vakivyepeffla)  in  which  those  who  have 
faithfully  followed  Him  shall  share  His  rule ;  but 
we  have  no  clue  as  to  whether  His  words  are  in- 
tended to  reach  beyond  the  definite  establishment 
of  His  Kingdom  as  an  actual  fact  among  men. 
But  in  that  Kingdom  once  established  He  placed 
His  hope,  and  He  taught  us  to  pray  for  its  coming 
as  the  equivalent  of  the  Divine  will  being  done 
on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. 

In  Jn  1232  (cf.  Jn  3")  He  declares  that  His  'lift- 
ing up  *  shall  be  the  means  of  *  drawing  all  men '  to 
Himself,  and  His  words  are  naturally  interpreted 
as  expressing  His  hope  and  expectation  of  a  com- 


plete redemption  of  mankind,  and  can  scarcely  be 
satisfied  by  saying  that  though  this  is  the  natural 
efiect,  it  may  never  be  the  actual  effect  of  His 
supreme  sacrifice. 

On  the  whole,  while  it  must  be  confessed  that  we 
have  no  certain  statement  from  our  Lord  as  to  the 
final  issue  of  things,  we  have  vet  much  to  en- 
courage a  hopeful  attitude,  in  harmony  as  that 
attitude  is  with  the  intuitions  of  the  human  heart, 
and  with  the  whole  disclosure  of  God's  love  *  in  the 
face  of  Jesus  Christ.'  The  Son  of  Man  and  Son  of 
God  has  *  thrown  light '  not  only  upton  the  intima- 
tions of  immortality  which  existed  in  the  heart  of 
man,  but  also  upon  the  problem  as  to  future 
restoration,  not  so  much  by  what  He  says  as  by 
His  whole  Personality,  His  revelation  of  and 
abiding  relation  to  the  unseen  Father. 

2.  Upon  that  revelation  in  the  actual  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  and  upon  their  increasing  sense  of  the 
infinite  importance  of  the  Christ  who  ever  liveth, 
the  Apostles  found  their  thought  and  speculation, 
so  far  as  these  find  place  in  their  writings,  regard- 
ing the  larger  and  ultimate  issues  of  r^emption. 
Whatever  hopes  they  permit  themselves  to  express, 
all  centre  in  His  personality  and  power.  The 
vagueness  which  characterizes  most  of  the  refer- 
ences to  the  Question  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
writings  are  ail  casual.  In  no  case  are  the  authors 
specifically  or  systematically  dealing  with  the 
problem,  being  not  theologians  so  much  as  practi- 
cal Apostles,  dealing  with  the  ethical  questions  of 
the  Churches  and  with  individual  salvation. 

{a)  In  the  Johannlne  writings  are  found  many 
X)rinciple8  of  truth  on  which  far-reaching  inferences 
may  legitimately  enough  be  founded,  such  as  the 
assertion  that  *God  is  light,  and  in  him  is  no 
darkness  at  all'  (1  Jn  P) ;  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  writer  had  apprehended  these  logical 
inferences. 

(6)  In  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter  two  important 
passages  are  1  P  3^®"*  and  4*,  which,  in  spite  of  a 
considerable  weight  of  adverse  exegesis  which  for- 
bids any  dogmatic  assertion  based  upon  the  words, 
may  fairly  be  taken  as  suggesting  that  the  scoix; 
of  redemption  is  not  limited  to  the  present  scene. 
The  Apostle  has  the  conception  of  an  underworld 
from  which  a  moral  process  is  not  excluded. 

(r)  In  the  Pauline  writings  the  most  conservative 
exegesis  reads  a  clear  declaration  of  the  Divine 
purpose  that  all  men  shall  be  saved,  but  denies 
that  any  certain  hope  as  to  the  final  issue  can  be 
built  upon  the  fact.  Here  many  will  naturally 
diverge  in  judgment,  and  feel  that  they  can  raise 
their  hope  so  securely  nowhere  else  as  upon  the 
expressed  purpose  and  will  of  God  (Ro  11^^  1  Ti 
2^-*,  cf.  2  P  3»).  When  once  the  holy  ivill  of  the 
Father,  in  its  might  and  energy  and  Divine  ])er- 
sistence,  is  realized,  the  Christian  man  may  at  least 
*rest  in  hope'  of  an  issue  beyond  our  farthest 
vision.  Martensen  {Christian  Dogmatics^  Eng.  tr. 
474-484)  is  a  type  of  those  who  regard  Scripture  as 
presenting  two  sides  of  the  truth  respecting  future 
destiny  'v>'liich  are  at  present  unreconcilable ;  but 
the  antinomy  which  no  doubt  exists  will  largely 
disappear  if  the  process  of  development  in  Apostolic 
and  especially  in  Pauline  thought  he  allowe<l  for. 
In  his  earlier  Epistles  (1  and  2  Thess.),  St.  Paul  is 
largely  influenced  by  the  apocalyptic  ideas  of 
traditional  Judaism  (1  Th  4»*-",  2  Th  23-»o).  But  in 
the  later  stages  of  his  writing  a  larger  conception 
of  the  Divine  purpose  begins  to  find  expression. 
In  Ro  8^*  he  anticipates  a  glorious  *  revelation  of 
the  sons  of  God' — and  in  ll*^  he  expresses  the 
widest  design  in  the  Divine  mind,  determining  all 
the  mysterious  process  of  redemj)tion,  as  *  that  he 
might  have  mercy  upon  all.'  And,  as  his  thought 
matures,  his  hope  expands  under  an  enlarged 
sense  of  the  central  position  of  the  ever-living 
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Christ  in  this  world  and  in  all  worlds,  aud  under 
Ilia  feeling  of  the  larger  spaces  in  tiie  Divine  pur- 
pose &nd  workinc— the  'ages  upon  ages'  (Epli  2" 
S").  In  Col  1"-"  the  Son  is  declared  to  be  tlie 
<T«ator  of  all  thioga  visible  and  invisible.  All 
tiling!  Iri  Tirra.)  lind.  their  cohesive  principle  in 
Him  {awimiKtr),  and  their  final  oonHanunation  {tit 
nurdt}.  In  Eph  1"<  He  is  the  Head  of  all,  in  which 
the  whole  creative  and  redeeming  proc«»s  is  to  be 
gummed  up(draJC(^Xawira«'0aiTdiTd>'Ta  inrii  Xfurrifi), 
and  in  Ph  2"  Hiu  is  the  Name  at  which  the  whole 
created  universe  is  to  bow  with  undivided  acclama- 
tion. In  Col  1*  tlie  blesMnga  of  redemption  are 
extended  to  the  whole  Hyittem  of  thinzs  <cf.  Eph 
1^1- "),  on  which  Tor  (JKclauni  and  Cnru/tianity, 
pp.  407-4OS)  says :  '  If  we  are  to  xee  here  the  con- 
ception of  a  final  reconoiliation  between  God  and 
His  creatureH,  a  blotting  out  of  evil  in  the  sense 
that  it  ihall  be  transformed  into  good,  a  complete 
liamionizing  of  the  universe  so  that  neither  angel 
nor  man  shall  be  foam)  to  set  himself  againat  llie 
Divine  ethical  order,  then  we  must  hold  this  view 
to  spring  out  of  a  philosophical  thou^lit  which  does 
not  find  support  elsewhere  in  the  NT,  and  which 
did  not  afterward  meet  with  wide  approval  in  the 
Church.'  And  though  this  may  be  conceded,  and 
thougli  we  must  not  De  blind  to  the  tact  that  the 
issues  thus  sloriouslf  expressed  were  not  fully 
thought  out  by  tlie  ApostJe  or  applied  tu  the  ques- 
tion of  Restoration,  yet,  based  ns  they  are  upon 
the   Person  of  Christ  and  supplemented   by  the 

KiDcinles  of  His  teaching  and  revelation,  they  may 
taken  to  express  a  sober  and  realrained  hojie- 
fulnesB  for  the  ultimate  issue,  which  sliali  never 
for  a  moment  be  suflcTed  U>  lessen  the  evangelic 
urgency  that  '  Now  is  the  accepted  time ;  now  is 
the  day  of  salvation '  (2  Co  C). 

The  hoj>e  of  a  final  completion  of  the  Divine 
purpose  in  the  restoration  Irani  Bin's  dominion  of 
all  mankind  mnst  derive  much  of  its  force  from  a 
contemplation  of  the  alternatives ;  from  the  dtHi- 
culty  of  BUppOKing  a  Divine  [lurpose  and  will 
eternally  active  yet  never  attaining  to  its  desire, 
or  of  conceiving  of  any  human  soul  ns  eternally 
incapable  of  responding  to  the  all-pervasive  Love 
of  God,  or  of  thinking  of  any  eternal  felicity  of 
tlie  blessed  which  can  be  undisturbed  by  the  know- 
ledge of  living  souls  abiding  in  a  hopeless  doom. 
Alieviatious  of  the  idea  of  eternal  punishment  such 
as  that  of  '  Conditional  Immortality '  oflend  almost 
e(|ually  against  the  fundamental  instincts  of  the 
huniau  heart,  whicli  cannot  think  that  the  All- 
wise  and  All-lovtug  has  created  any  soul  in  His 
own  imago  to  prove  but  a  waste  and  an  abortion. 


Such  thoughts  ore  in  the   human   ii ,     . 

tliey  are  based  upon  the  nature  of  GotI  as  mode 
known  to  us  in  Cnriet  Jesus,  and  upon  the  eternal 
Personality  of  Him  '  who  was  dead,  and  is  alive  for 
evermore ;  and  hath  the  keys  of  death  and  the 
unseen  world'  (Rev  1").  They  are  reinforced  by 
the  human  love  for  its  own  kind,  which  at  i^ 
liil^hest  finds  voice  in  Browning  (5fiiii) : 
'  Wooirt  I  fain  in  my  impotent  j-eBming  do  «U  for  thl*  m»n. 
And  dure  doubt  at  oIom  sla]]  not  Stlp  Idrii.  who  ]-M  alone 


And  on  these  rests  the  conviction  that  '  faith  in 
the  exceedinR  grandeur  of  reality  shall  never  be 
confounded '  [Sir  O.  Lodge,  Life  ami  Mnllcr). 

Lrrwtnuii.— The  subject  Is  tnsUid,  in  tot.,  bv  the  loUDslrii ; 
TBrioOBWOrka  onNTTheotOKV;  Sdinond.nin'il.  DoU.  of  Im- 
■miirtalUii ;  Patavel,  Tie  Ptviinn  if  ImauiTfalUy  flBB2) ;  Toy, 
J<ula,it^  and  CknMiaaUv,  oh.  vlt.  (IBB9) :  Ho*',  PuIhr  ildW- 
hiitSon :  MuiTlDe.  Tluo/Bgiral  Emf :  R.  H.  Chirtc*.  EuAhIkI- 
nau,  eia.\x.  x.;  J.  Fr(e,T**HCTTa/(«r(1890);  Wendt,  TtaAiHt 
or  JmiM,  Bna.  tr.  i.  pp.  MH-lOB,  U.  pp.  340-^4.  W.  R.  Alnr. 
Critiail  Hiatetv  of  (fc  Dodrine  of  a  F«t«n-  Lift  lo  (JS80J,  ia 
criCJi^  From  the  point  of  view  of  ft  past  jccnentlon,  but  con- 
Itint,  uaid  luu^  ntmiagd  tnd  penerae  ixt^taa,  aod  oooiider-  ' 
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hble  rbotoric.  inooy  lllununtlng  BUaceationH  in  favour  of  s  fln&I 

cuege^  u«  Fiirntr,  Siimai  Hof  (1^79).  Vircy  and  Jvdmml 
(IS^K  Cox.SnJDOIor  JVundi:  liChrittHuSaniiiMfiifaUMml 
-1377)1  Juko,  Tht  Stemd  DwOk  and  (Ac  Batilntiaa  ef  ail 
'hingt  (IBSS)  i  Plutnptre.  SpirUi  In  PKjwm  (kc  pp.  lOS-MU  for 
lUtion  of  divinei.  uicienl  and  modem,  In  favour  of  Reiton- 
'     '    '       >IEnkiiKOlUi>IiitlHn-onc  on -Final  Salvation 

T.  U.  Wright. 


n:-^ 


BE8URRECTI0N  OF  CHBIST.-l.  St.  Panl'a 
■Dnunary  of  the  Reioivectlon  appeoranoet  (I  Co 

la)  is.  says  Godet  iCoiii.  ii.  430),  llie  most  ancient 
and  most  official  of  the  records  we  posseiu.  If 
HamackV  chronology  lie  made  our  basis  {Genk. 
tier  AltckrUti.  Lit.  vol.  ii.  (i.)  236  ft'.},  our  Lord's 
death  wom  in  A.D.  29  or  30 ;  St  Paul's  conversion  in 
30 ;  his  correspondence  with  Corinth,  53.  His  visit 
to  St.  Peter  at  Jerusalem  would  be  in  33.  Thus 
he  had  knov,!]  this  tradition  for  nearly  20  years, 
and  recorded  it  within  23  years  of  the  Besurreo- 
tiou.  On  St.  Paul's  list  of  the  witueKseii  we  note : 
— (I)  That  it  isalist  and  not  a  narrative.  It  is  the 
barest  sumrnary,  expressed  with  the  utmost  con- 
ciseness (cf.  Cambi:  Theol.  E»my>,  p.  331).  ^2)  It 
is  derived  and  not  original  (1  Co  IS*  'I  received' 
[wapihipor],  '  I  delivered  unto  you  '  IrapiSuKa}).  If 
we  here  possess  a  primitive  tradition  orally  com- 
municated to  St.  Paul  by  the  older  Apostles,  then 
it  would  be  uncritical  to  infer  that  St.  Paul  '  knowi 
nothing'  of  any  appearance  which  he  does  not 
record.  (3)  The  order  of  the  list  is  chronological. 
This  is  shown  by  the  use  of  tlrn,  Htira :  '  then  to 
the  Twelve;  l/ien  .  .  .  to  above  500;  then  ...  to 
James;  then  to  all  the  apostles.'  (4)  The  purpose 
is  not  primarily  apologetic  (cf.  Cambridge  Theol. 
Essuija,  395,  329,  330).  The  Resurrection  of 
Christ  was  not  disputed  at  Corinth.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  list  liere  is  due  to  that  instinct  for 
systematic  completeness,  that  determination  to  go 
down  to  first  principles,  which  ia  eminently  char- 
acteristic of  St.  Paul,  rather  than  to  any  apolo- 
gist's desire  to  convince  men  who  do  not  believe 
that  Christ  is  risen.  (5)  The  selection  is  evidently 
official  [ef.  Knuwling,  Ttatimony  of  St.  Patil,  jt. 
301)— St.  Peter  as  the  first  of  the  Apostles,  St. 
James  head  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem.  '  Peter 
and  James  were  at  the  time  of  writing  the  two 
nioHt  prominent  persons  in  the  Christian  Society, 
St.  Panl  himself  not  being  excepted'  {C/i.  Qua}<. 
Jtei:,  Jon.  1906,  P.  330),  The  same  applies  to  the 
A|ioBtles  in  a  budy.  The  other  appearance  is 
recorded  for  its  numerical  importance.  Thus  the 
omission  of  the  Women  from  tlib  official  list  h  not 
surpriung.     It  is  noticeable  that  the  Fourth  Cos- 

iiel,  although  recording  the  appearance  to  Mary 
ilagdalene,  yet  omits  it  from  the  official  ennmera- 
tion  (Jn  21").  Thus  the  Fourth  Gospel  supports 
SL  Paul'H  procedure,  and  demonstrates  that  omis- 
sion ia  not  necessarily  due  to  ignorance. 

On  St.  Paol'i  list  of  the  witnewee.  kf.  further.  Ch,  Qiiarf. 
JUr..  Jan.  lOOe,  327-S31  :  Knowliog,  TrMinumf  ./  SI.  J'ntil : 
arm.  Dai  Dogma  pon  C*rtif'  Itrion  iind  H'frt,  xvii. 

2.  The  penonaJ  tettlmony  of  St.  Pkul  to  Chrltt'i 
BetnrPMttton. — A  com]>ari»on  of  the  three  accounts 
of  St.  Paul's  conversion  in  Ac  9.  22.  28,  which  may 
be  respectively  denoted  A,  B,  and  C,  shows  certain 
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worthy  that  the  incident  of  Ananias  is,  as  Blass  saj's,  separable 
from  the  main  event.  Its  omission  by  St.  I^ul  in  1  Ck>r.  shows 
this.  It  does,  however,  entail  the  important  loss  of  reference 
to  St.  Paul's  baptism  given  in  A  and  B.  It  may  be  pi^choloffi- 
cally  difficult  to  separate  Ananias'  instructions  from  St.  Paul's 
own  reflexions^  But  this  again  is  distinct  from  the  momentous 
issue. 

(2)  The  effect  upon  the  attendants  is  recorded  with  varia- 
tions. In  A  they  are  described  as  «x«M»ri«  /tu*  rii<  ^tini<  /emiSum 
2i  6iafp»V9ru,  In  B,  niv  )i  ^^ni^t  vu*  iixtvrmv  t»u  XitXavfrit  fjtM.  In 
G  the  attendants  are  not  mentioned.  It  is  usually  said  that  the 
distinction  of  case  after  itfuu*  implies  that  the  attendants 
heard  the  sound  (genitive)  but  oould  not  distinguish  the  sub- 
stance (accusative)  of  the  message  (cf.  Grimm-Thayer,  Leo^), 

But,  taking  the  extreme  case  that  these  details 
cannot  be  reconciled,  do  they  vitally  alter  the 
central  affirmation?  Is  not  some  confusion  be- 
tween the  effect  on  St.  Paul  and  that  upon  the 
attendants  very  readily  accounted  for  on  the  re- 
li^ous  principle  that  receptiveness  varies  with 
spirituality?  Zeller  (followed  by  Pfleiderer,  Ur- 
christentum,  i.  61)  has,  indeed,  made  the  most  of 
these  differences  {ActSy  vol.  i.  p.  287),  on  the 
gpround  that  for  the  objective  character  of  the  ap- 
pearance great  importance  must  attach  to  the 
testimony  of  St.  Paurs  companions.  But  the 
essential  points  are  perfectly  clear ;  that  the  attend- 
ants were  bewildered  and  confused  by  an  external 
incident  whose  nature  they  evidently  took  for 
supernatural  but  could  not  further  explain. 

On  the  three  narratives  in  Acts,  see,  further,  Knowling,  TVsti- 
monv  of  St.  Paul ;  Sabatier,  L'ajpdCrs  Paul ;  Ooguel,  VapAtre 
Paulet  Jitus  Christ ;  Chase,  CredOrilUy  ofAeU ;  Rackham,  AcU. 

So  far  as  to  St.  Paul's  personal  testimony  re- 
corded in  Acts.  To  this  mjist  be  added  the  refer- 
ences in  his  Epistles.  It  is  certainly  remarkable 
that  amid  his  courageous  self-revelation  no  account 
of  his  own  conversion  is  given  in  the  Epistles. 
And  yet  any  such  account  would  obviously  be 
necessary  for  his  opponents  rather  than  for  his 
converts,  who  must  have  heard  the  story  orallj ; 
and  this  is  precisely  what  the  allusions  and  in- 
ferences in  the  Epistles  suggest.  There  are 
here  three  points  to  berememrored:  (1)  The  ex- 
ternal or  oDJective  character  of  the  appearance 
outside  Damascus  ;  (2)  the  fact  that  this  external 
appearance  is  not  incompatible  with  intellectual 
preparation  for  the  change ;  nor  (3)  with  an  inner 
revelation  in  the  department  of  the  intellect  as  to 
the  significance  and  far-reaching  character  of  the 
external  revelation  bestowed  (cf.  Maurice  Groguel, 
Vapdtre  Paul  et  Jisus  Christ), 

(a)  Theologians  were  formerly  disposed  to  con- 
fine the  intellectual  change  in  St.  Paul  to  the 
period  of  reflexion  subsequent  to  conversion. 
Modem  writers  place  it  chiefly  in  the  period  be- 
fore. It  may  well  have  been  in  both.  Conscious- 
ness of  the  impossibility  of  unaided  compliance 
with  the  requirement  oi  tlie  moral  ideal  (Ro  7) 
may  well  have  prepared  the  way  for  the  accept- 
ance of  Christianity,  although  by  no  means  neces- 
sarily even  suggesting,  still  less  involving,  its  truth. 
On  this  point  the  greatest  caution  is  essential. 
We  have  no  information.  The  elaborated  hy- 
potheses whereby  St.  Paul  is  supposed  to  have 
made  the  transition  to  Christianity  in  purely  sub- 
jective ways  are  wonderful  feats  of  critical  in- 
genuity, but  they  have  no  necessary  relation  to 
history.  What  is  certain  is  that  he  believed  the 
transition  to  have  been  suddenly  efliected  by  the 
manifestation  of  the  Risen  Christ. 

{b)  Similarly  with  the  question  of  the  inner 
revelation  of  Christ  within  the  mind  of  St.  Paul 
(Gal  li*«  16  *to  reveal  his  Son  in  me').  Because 
St.  Paul  received  a  mental  enlightenment,  it  cannot 
possibly  follow  that  he  did  not  see  an  outward 
vision  or  hear  a  voice.  Rather  that  which  he  heard 
and  saw  formed  the  external  data  of  his  inward 
thoughts  and  convictions.  The  careful  distinction 
drawn  by  St.  Paul  between  inner  visions  of  the 
Lord  (2  Co  12),  as  to  which  he  cannot  tell  whether  ■ 


they  were  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body,  and  the 
event  appealed  to  in  1  Co  9^  as  the  certificate  of 
his  Apostleship,  show  how  vividly  conscious  he 
was  of  the  external  objective  nature  of  that  vision 
of  the  Risen  Christ  (see  Goguel,  p.  82).  But  that 
there  was  an  inner  revelation  also  as  the  result 
of  the  external  vision  is,  of  course,  essential  to  the 
value  of  the  vision.  Indeed,  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  exaggerate  the  vastness  of  this  inner  revelation 
to  St.  Paul,  provided  always  that  spax^e  is  left  for 
the  external  circumstance  which  created  it. 

As  to  the  external,  objective  character  of  St. 
Paul's  vision  of  the  Risen  Christ,  this  and  nothing 
less  is  required  by  the  Apostle's  language.  *  The 
metaphor  of  an  untimely  birth,  which  he  employs 
in  regard  to  himself  (1  Co  15"),  implies  a  suaden, 
violent,  abnormal  change  which  brought  him  weak 
and  immature  into  a  new  spiritual  world '  (Chase, 
Credibility,  p.  72).  Moreover,  St.  Paul  places  the 
appearance  to  himself  in  the  same  category  with 
those  to  the  Apostles  in  general  (1  Co  15 ;  cf.  Gal 
lis.  14  unjj  Lightfoot's  paraphrase). 

8.  EYidence  of  the  ETangeliiti.— The  Synoptic 
problem  must,  of  course,  be  studied  elsewhere. 
Nor  do  our  limits  allow  an  analysis  of  the  various 
documents.  (1)  The  original  of  Mk,j  so  far  as  we 
possess  it,  ends  with  the  vacant  grave,  but  no  ap- 
pearance of  the  Risen  Master.  [On  the  Question 
of  the  last  twelve  verses  of  the  present  Mk.  see 
above,  p.  131  ff.].  (2.  3)  But  what  the  original 
Mk.  no  longer  gives  us  is  supplied  by  Mt,  and 
Lk,,  who  almost  certainly  wrote  with  Mk.  before 
them  ;  and  whose  agreements  may  partially  supply 
the  missing  conclusion  of  the  earliest  narrative. 
To  do  full  justice  to  the  documents  would  require 
a  careful  analysis  and  comparison  of  the  appear- 
ances given  by  Mt.,  Lk.,  and  Jn.,  together  witli 
the  existing  conclusion  to  Mark. 

From  what  source  the  distinctive  features  of  the  Resurrection 
narratives  in  Mt.  and  Lk.  were  derived  is  not  known.  Atten- 
tion has  often  been  drawn  to  their  diversities.  They  are  cer- 
tainly difficult  to  harmonize.  But  the  substantial  identity  as 
to  the  central  fact  is  not  less  impressive  because  of  the  diver- 
sities. The  peculiar  difficulties  as  to  locality  will  be  considered 
presently. 

(4)  The  existing  conclusion  of  Mark. — *We  may 
say  with  confidence,'  writes  Dr.  Sandajr  (Criticism 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel^  p.  241),  *  that  its  date  is 
earlier  than  the  year  140 — whether  we  argue  from 
the  chronology  of  Aristion,  its  presumable  author, 
or  from  its  presence  in  the  archetype  of  almost  all 
extant  MSS,  or  from  the  traces  of  it  in  writers  so 
early  as  Justin  and  Irenaeus.'  *  It  belongs  at  the 
latest,'  says  Dr.  Swete,  *  to  the  earlier  sub-Apostolic 
age '  {Apostles*  Creed,  p.  66).  (See,  further.  Chase, 
Syrian  Element  in  Coaex  Bezos,  1893,  pp.  153-157). 

(5)  The  Fourth  Gospel. — The  vahie  set  on  this 
evidence  will  vary  with  critical  estimates  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  into  which  it  is  impossible  to  enter 
here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  a  very  marked  tendency 
exists  in  more  recent  writers  to  return  to  older 
views.  So  advanced  a  critic  a.s  Jiilicher,  for  in- 
stance, dates  the  Gospel  between  A.  D  100  and  110 
{Introd,  N.T.  p.  401).  In  no  case  is  reception  or 
rejection  more  influenced  by  philosophic  and  theo- 
lomcal  presuppositions  than  here. 

We  note  then  that  the  documentary  evidence, 
while  certainly  less  than  we  might  desire,  is  ade- 
quate for  its  purpose.  Partial  discrepancies  are 
not  only  compatible  with,  they  may  be  confirma- 
tory of,  substantial  veracity  (cf.  Gwatkin,  Gifford 
Lect.  ii.  48). 

4.  Canonical  as  contrasted  with  Apocryphal 
Oospels.  —  The  Canonical  narratives  form  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  early  accounts  of  Jesus  Christ. 
And  it  is  important  to  consider  why  we  lav  exclu- 
sive stress  upon  the  Four.  The  Canonical  uospels, 
as  their  name  implies,  cannot  be  regarded  merely 
as  documents ;  they  are  the  property,  and  indeed 
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the  product,  of  a  commnnity,  the  Christian  Church. 

The  documentary  evidence  for  the  Resurrection 

rec^uires  to  he  supplemented  hy  the  evidence  of  the 

existence  of  the  mstitution  and  its  principles.    The 

Church  ^ve  its  recognition  to  certain  Gospels,  and 

Infused  it  to  others. 

*  It  was  not  the  prestige  of  an  Apostolic  name  that  made  it 
canonical,  (or  the  "Gospel  of  Peter"  was  rejected.  Great 
antiquity  and  respectful  quotation  by  learned  Church  writers 
did  not  avail  to  include  the  "Gospel  ace  to  the  Hebrews,"  nor 
<lid  philosophical  thought  avail  tne  document  commonly  called 
the  ^*0xyrhynchu8  Loiia"'  (Burkitt,  Gospel  History  and  Us 
Transmission,  p.  230X 

What  was  the  principle  which  led  to  their  exclu- 
sion? What  was  it  that  the  Four  Gospels  had 
which  these  had  not  ?  The  answer  manifestly  is, 
that  the  contents  of  the  Crospels  called  Canonical 
were  in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  the  Chris- 
tian community  which  received  them.  The  Church 
recognized  the  Four  as  possessing  characteristics  in 
whicn  the  others  were  more  or  less  defective.  *  And , ' 
says  Prof.  Burkitt,  *  it  should  not  be  for^tten  that 
those  of  the  non-canonical  Gospels  whicn  we  know 
enough  of  to  pass  jud^ent  upon,  show  a  sensible 
inferiority  *  (p.  259).  *  Marcion  s  Gospel  is  in  every 
way  inferior  to  Luke,  and  the  Gospel  of  Peter  to 
either  of  the  Synoptic  accounts  of  the  Passion '  {ib.). 
Their  extravagant  wonder- workings  and  obviously 
iictitious  character  impress  readers  of  an^  school 
of  thought  (cf.  Pfleiderer,  Urchristenttim,  ii.  121). 

8.  Tht  empty  ^aTe. — This  is  witnessed  to  by 
(1)  the  Evangelists;  cf.  the  original  narrative  of 
Mk.  (16^"').  *  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt,'  says 
O.  Holtzmann,  'that  the  women  could  not  carry 
out  their  purpose  [of  embalming  the  body],  simply 
because  they  found  the  grave  empty '  {Life  ofjesusy 

S.  497).  According  to  the  tradition  accepted  by 
t.  Paul,  the  first  manifestation  was  on  the  third 
day,  and  therefore  in  Jerusalem.  This  agrees  with 
the  Apostles'  visit  to  the  grave,  which  should  be 
contrasted  with  their  visit  Avith  our  Lord  to  the 
grave  of  Lazarus.  That  the  crave  was  empty, 
would  also  seem  to  be  requir^  by  Jewish  con- 
temporary ideas  on  resurrection  (cf.  Dn  12*). 

Ck>nsiderable  thou|fht  has  of  recent  years  been  bestowed  on 
St.  John's  description  of  the  manner  in  which  the  jfrave-dothes 
were  lying.  As  far  back  as  Chrysostom's  time,  attention  was 
called  to  the  fact  that  myrrh  was  a  drug  which  adheres  so  closely 
to  the  body  that  the  grave-clothes  would  not  easily  be  removed 
(in  Joan.  Horn.  Ixxxv).  Cyril  of  Alexandria  suggested  that, 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  grave-cibthes  lay  folded,  the 
Apostles  were  led  to  the  idea  of  resurrection :  *  Ex  involutis 
linteaminibus  resurrectionem  colligunt,'  as  the  Latin  version 
renders  it  (Migne,  vii.  683).  Latham's  theory  is  that  the  word 
ifTtivkiyfUfp  implies  that  the  napkin  which  had  been  wrapped 
around  the  sacred  head  still  partially  retained  the  annular  form 
thus  given  it  (The  Risen  Master,  p.  43).  The  grave-clothes  still 
marked  the  spot  where  the  body  had  rested,  and  still  retained 
the  general  outline  of  the  human  form  (cf.  p.  50).  If  this  inter- 
pretation be  correct  that  St.  John  saw  the  napkin  which  had 
been  about  the  head  of  Jesus,  not  lying  with  the  linen  clothes, 
but  apart,  twisted  round,  away  by  itself,  then  the  suggestion 
woulcf  be  not  only  the  emptiness  of  the  grave,  but  that  *  that 
which  died  had  passed  away  mto  that  which  lived'  (Richmond, 
Gospel  of  the  Jl^etion,  p.  109). 

On  the  evidence,  so  far,  to  the  empty  grave,  we 
are  constrained  to  say  that  the  weight  of  the  Evan- 
gelists' united  testimony  is  so  strong  that  it  cannot 
with  any  justice  be  rejected.  (For  critical  acknow- 
ledgment of  this  see  Chir  Lord's  Hesurrection  in 
Oxf.  Libr.  Pract.  Theol.  p.  87  f.). 

(2)  But  it  has  been  asserted  that,  whatever  the 
Evangelists  might  think,  at  any  rate  St.  PauVs 
theory  of  the  Resurrection  was  independent  of  all 
interest  in  the  empty  grave  (O.  Holtzmann,  Life  of 
Jesiis),  His  theory  of  the  spiritual  body,  so  it  is 
said,  does  not  require  the  resurrection  of  the  material 
elements  of  the  buried  corpse.  And  it  is  further 
remarked  that  St.  Paul,  in  his  evidences  of  the 
Resurrection,  not  only  makes  no  appeal  to  the 
emptiness  of  the  grave,  but  actually  makes  no 
reference  to  the  subject  at  all  in  his  teaching. 
This  supposed  indifference  of  St.  Paul  to  the  ques- 


tion of  the  empty  sepulchre  is  based  partly  on  the 
character  of  his  theology,  and  partly  on  his  omission 
of  any  reference  to  the  fact.  But  here  we  must 
remember  St.  Paul's  antecedents.  He  was  educated 
in  the  principles  of  the  Pharisees,  and  doubtless 
held  the  prevalent  theory  of  physical  resurrection. 
As  Schmiedel  truly  says,  *  His  theology  came  into 
being  only  after  nis  conversion  to  Christianity. 
When  he  first  came  to  know  of  Jesus  as  risen,  he 
was  still  a  Jew,  and  therefore  conceived  of  resurrec- 
tion at  all  in  no  other  way  than  as  reanimation  of 
the  body '  {EBi  iv.  4059) ;  cf .  1  Co  15»-  *.  The  sug- 
gestion m  the  term  '  rose '  (iyelpeiv)  as  applied  to  the 
dead  is  that  death  is  compared  with  sleep,  and  the 
resurrection  out  of  the  former  to  the  awakening 
out  of  the  latter.  Moreover,  the  fact  of  the  buriiu 
implies  that  the  Resurrection  was  not  merely  of 
one  who  died,  but  also  of  one  who  was  buried. 
Thus  resurrection  refers  to  an  experience  aflfecting 
the  body,  and  not  to  an  isolated  ex{)erience  of  the 
soul ;  cf.  Ro  8^S  where  resurrection  is  described  as 
Quickening  our  mortal  bodies.  Thus  the  grave  of 
Jesus  cannot  be  considered  by  St.  Paul  ouierwise 
than  as  empty  (see  Schm6ller  in  SK,  1894,  p.  669). 
St.  Paul  believed  in  'a  highly  objective  resurrec- 
tion, including  a  bodily  somewhat,  though  of  a 
non-fleshly  oraer'  (V.  Bart  let,  Apost.  Age,  p.  4; 
Riggenbach,  p.  7). 

(3)  There  is  the  further  evidence  of  the  applica- 
tion to  Jesus  Christ  of  the  passage  in  t?ie  sixteenth 
Psalm  { 16>«) :  *  Neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thy  Holy  One 
to  see  corruption  *  (Ac  2*^).  St.  Peter  sees  an  exact 
parallel  between  this  language  of  the  Psalm  and 
the  physical  experience  of  the  dead  Christ.  It  is  a 
reference  to  the  Resurrection.  *  He  [David]  seeing 
this  before,  spake  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  that 
his  soul  was  not  left  in  hell,  neither  did  his  flesh 
see  corruption '  (v.*^).  No  contrast  could  be  greater 
than  between  this  and  the  ordinary  experience  as 
exemplified  in  David.  David  manifestly  saw  cor- 
ruption. 'He  is  both  dead  and  buried,  and  his 
sepulchre  is  with  us  unto  this  day '  (v.*).  Corrup- 
tion its  sad  work  had  done.  The  foul  engendered 
worm  had  fed  on  the  flesh  of  '  the  anointed  one.' 
But  St.  Peter's  contention  is  that,  in  the  case  of 
Christ,  the  physical  frame  saw  no  corruption.  The 
fact  of  the  empty  grave  is  here  involved,  and  is, 
moreover,  thrown  out  as  a  challenge  in  the  very 
city  where  our  Lord  was  buried  ;  and  that  within 
six  weeks  of  the  burial !  It  has  well  been  asked  : 
Was  not  St.  Peter  disturbed  by  the  misgiving  that 
the  hearers  might  interrupt  him  with  the  crushing 
remark — We  know  where  he  was  buried,  and  that 
corruption  has  begun  its  task  (Ihmels,  Die  Au/er- 
stehung  Jesu  Christi,  1906,  p.  26).  The  whole  argu- 
ment of  St.  Peter  would  be  absolutely  worthless,  if 
any  could  refute  the  major  premiss  of  the  empty 
grave. 

(4)  The  emptiness  of  the  grave  is  acknowledged 
by  opponents  as  well  as  aflSrmed  by  disciples.  The 
narrative  of  the  guards  attempts  to  account  for  the 
fact  as  a  fraudulent  transaction  (Mt  28"-").  *  But 
this  Jewish  accusation  against  the  Apostles  takes 
for  granted  that  the  grave  was  empty.  What  was 
certain  was  that  the  grave  was  empty.  What  was 
needed  was  an  explanation.'  So  far  as  the  present 
writer  is  aware,  tnis  acknowledgment  by  the  Jews 
that  the  jp'ave  was  vacated  extends  to  all  subse- 
quent Jewish  comments  on  the  point. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  a  12th  cent,  version  of  the  empty  fin*ve 
circulated  by  the  Jewish  anti-Christian  propaganda.  The  8tor>' 
is  that  when  the  queen  heard  that  the  elders  had  slain  Jesus  and 
had  buried  Him,  and  that  He  was  risen  again,  she  ordered  them 
within  three  daj-s  to  produce  the  body  or  forfeit  their  lives. 
*  Then  spike  Judas,  "  Come  and  I  will  show  you  the  man  whom 
ye  seek  :  for  it  was  I  who  took  the  fatherless  from  his  grave. 
For  I  feared  lest  his  disciples  should  steal  him  away,  and  I  have 
hidden  him  in  my  garden  and  led  a  waterbrook  over  the  place."  * 
And  the  story  explains  how  the  body  was  produced  (foUdoth 
Jetu ;  see  Baring  Oould,  Lost  and  Hostile  Gospels,  p.  88X    It  is 
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needless  to  remark  that  this  daring  assertion  of  the  actual 
production  of  the  body  is  a  mediseval  fabrication,  but  it  is  an 
assertion  very  necessary  to  account  tor  facts,  when  the  empti- 
ness of  the  grave  was  admitted  and  yet  the  Resurrection 
denied. 

Substantially,  then,  St.  Matthew's  narrative  is 
corroborated  by  the  admissions  made  by  opponents 
of  Christ.  That  the  disciples  removed  tlie  body 
was  a  saying  commonlv  reported  among  the  Jews 

*  until  this  day '  (Mt  28^"^).  And  this  admission  by 
opponents  is  enough  to  show  that  the  evidence  for 
the  empty  grave  was  *  too  notorious  to  be  denied ' 
{Cambr,  TheoL  Essays,  p.  336). 

(5)  The  grave,  then,  was  assuredly  empty.  But 
the  emptiness  of  tlie  grave  does  not  demonstrate 
resurrection.  The  alternatives  are  that  this  was 
a  human  w^ork  or  a  Divine.  Either  somebody 
removed  the  corpse,  or  the  Almighty  raised  the 
dead.  The  momentousness  of  the  alternative  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  exaggerate.  The  ultimate  de- 
cision must  be  largely  influenced  bv  the  entire 
range  of  a  man's  presuppositions.  Two  antagon- 
istic conceptions  of  God  and  the  world  and  man- 
kind meet  at  the  grave  of  Christ.  It  will  always 
be  possible  to  construct  naturalistic  hypotheses  to 
account  for  the  vacant  ^rave,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  conceal  the  rationalistic  assumptions  upon  which 
such  constructions  are  based.  We  may  here  quote 
a  recent  and  extremely  independent  cntic. 

*  It  is  admitted  that  with  the  Resurrection  the  body  of  Jesus 
also  had  vanished  from  the  grave,  and  it  will  be  impossible  to 
account  for  this  on  natoral  grounds'  (Wellhausen,  Dm  Eo. 
MaU.  p.  160). 

(6)  If  we  keep  to  the  evidence,  it  is  certain  that 
tfie  empty  grave  was  not  the  cause  of  the  disciples* 

faith.  According  to  the  Evangelists,  the  fact  of 
the  em^ty  grave  created  no  belief  in  the  Resur- 
rection m  the  case  either  of  Mary  Magdalene,  or  of 
the  women,  or  of  St.  Peter.  The  oiuy  exception, 
and  that  under  conditions  of  peculiar  reticence 
and  reserve,  was  St.  John. 

'  Thus  the  oft  repeated  expression  that  the  faith  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  is  founded  on  an  empty  grave  is  one  which  re- 
?[uires  explanation.  The  Easter  faitli  did  not  really  spring 
rom  the  empty  grave,  but  from  the  self-manifestation  of  the 
risen  Lord '  (S.  Simpson,  Our  Lord's  llesurrection^  p.  1C0). 

6.  The  locality  of  the  appearances. — The  nar- 
ratives present  us  with  a  double  series  of  mani- 
festations of  the  Risen  Ix)rd,  distinguished  by 
locality :  the  Judican  series  and  the  Galiliean 
series. 

(1)  Any  true  criticism  should  start  from  the 
data  of  the  original  Mark.  According  to  this 
(16^),  not  only  did  the  women  visit  the  grave  on 
Easter  Day  and  therefore  were  still  present  in 
Jerusalem,  but  the  messii^jje  sent  to  the  disciples, 

*  He  goeth  before  you  into  Galilee,'  implies  the 

Sresence  of  the  disciples  also  in  Jerusalem  on  that 
ay.  Accordingly  the  theorj'  that  *  they  all  for- 
sook him  and  fled'  (H*^)  means  fled  direct  home  to 
Galilee,  is  refuted  by  the  implications  of  the  same 
Evangelist  (of.  Rordam,  Hihhert  Joum.,  July  1905, 
p.  781).  On  the  other  hand,  the  direction  *  he 
goeth  before  you  into  GalUee  *  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  lost  conclusion  of  this  Gospel  must 
have  contained  a  description  of  an  appearance  in 
Galilee.  This  may  be  true.  But  what  we  cannot 
determine  is  whether  any  Juda?an  appearance  was 
also  recorded. 

(2)  Mt.  (28*)  relates  that  the  first  appearance  took 
place  to  the  women  near  Jerusalem,  and  then  adds 
a  manifestation  to  the  Eleven  in  Galilee. 

(3)  Lk.  contains  an  exclusively  Judaean  series  of 
manifestations.  He  *  knows  nothing '  of  appear- 
ances in  Galilee.  The  significance  of  this  must 
depend  on  St.  Luke's  wortli  as  a  historian.  Har- 
nack  has  recently  exhibited  a  profound  mistrust 
of  the  Lukan  account  (Luke  the  Physician).    St. 


Mark,  who  is  assumed  to  liave  recorded  nothing 
but  a  Galihean  series,  is  endorsed  as  correct.  On 
tlie  other  hand,  the  high  value  of  St.  Luke  as  a 
liistorian  is  vigorously  asserted  by  so  critical  a 
scholar  as  Ramsay,  who  came  to  the  study  greatly 
prejudiced  against  him.  He  places  the  author  of 
the  Acts  *  among  historians  of  the  first  rank' 
{Paul  the  Traveller,  ^p.  4  ff".,  8,  14).  Then,  further, 
St.  Luke  cannot  possibly,  as  St.  Paul's  companion, 
have  been  ignorant  of  the  Jerusalem  tradition. 
How  could  he  conceivably  have  written  a  version 
of  the  Resurrection  manifestation  which  the  Jeru- 
salem Church  could  not  receive  ?  It  is  quite  poss- 
ible that  he  derived  his  information  as  to  tlie  40 
days  at  Jerusalem  itself.  St.  Paul  gives  no  locality, 
but  the  natural  view  is  that  he  considered  tlie 
first  manifestation  to  have  occurred  in  Jerusalem. 
Is  it  possible  that  St.  Luke's  exclusive  interest  in 
the  Jud^ean  series  is  due  to  the  puriK)se  for  which 
his  Gospel  was  written  ?  Writing  for  Greek  be- 
lievers, it  would  be  natural  that  he  should  con- 
centrate attention  upon  the  Holy  City.  Is  it  not 
possible  conversely  that  St.  Matthew,  as  Pales- 
tinian and  Jerasalemite,  gives  for  that  very  reason 
the  more  distant  and  less  known  manifestations 
in  Galilee  ? 

Hamack  seems  reduced  to  the  singular  position  that  tlic 
onlv  evidence  for  the  Oalllnan  series  is  St.  Mark's  conclusion, 
and  that  does  not  exist.  Fbr  he  lays  all  stress,  for  St.  Mark's 
value,  on  St.  Matthew  as  his  copyist.  He  aeprcciates  the 
independence  of  St.  Luke  and  rejects  the  authority  of  St. 
John.  Thus,  after  all,  the  testimony  to  a  Galiliean  series  is 
reduced  to  a  solitaiy  witness  whose  t^timony  is  lost. 

The  first  impression  derived  from  Lk. — that  the 
Ascension  took  place  on  the  same  day  as  the 
Resurrection — ^is  partly  corrected  on  further  con- 
sideration of  the  Gosi)el  itself.  For  there  does  not 
seem  sufficient  time  to  crowd  all  these  events  into 
a  single  day.  Emmaus  Is  reached  towards  even- 
ing vmen  the  day  was  far  spent  (24^).  The  meal 
in  the  to'^Ti  must  have  taken  some  little  time. 
And  Emmaus  is  threescore  furlongs  (v.") =7  miles 
from  Jerusalem.  The  whole  journey  Avould  take 
the  greater  part  of  two  hours.  Then  follows  the 
conversation  with  the  two  and  the  Eleven.  Aft<jr- 
wards,  Christ  Himself  appeals  and  gives  them  an 
instruction  in  the  Scriptures — the  Law  and  Pro- 
phets and  the  Psalms  (v.**).  This  must  have  taken 
a  considerable  time.  Finally  is  placed  the  jour- 
ney to  Bethany  and  the  Ascension.  This  could 
scarcely  be  before  midnight.  Yet  certainly  (as 
Rordam  says)  the  account  gives  the  impression 
that  the  event  was  conceived  as  happcnin«j  in  the 
daytime  {Hihhert  Journ.,  July  1905,  p.  774).  If 
the  incident  has  suflered  condensation,  the  diffi- 
culty is  at  once  explained. 

In  this  connexion  it  is  worth  notiny:  tliat  Ramsay  describes 
St.  Luke  as  deficient  in  tlie  sense  of  time.  '  It  would  be  t]uite 
impossible  from  Acts  alone  to  acquire  an}*  idea  of  the  lapse  of 
time '  {Paxil  the  Trar.  p.  IS).  And  the  fault  is  not  jmlivuhial. 
It  is  the  fault  of  liis  age.  St.  Luke  '  had  studied  the  sequejioc 
of  events  carefully,  and  observes  it  in  his  arrangement  mi- 
nutely,' but  *  he  rives  no  measure  of  the  lapse  of  time  implicrl 
in  a  sentence,  a  clause,  or  even  a  word.  lie  dismisses  ten  yeai"H 
in  a  breath,  and  devotes  a  chapter  to  a  single  incident.'  Thus 
'  Luke's  style  is  compressed  to  the  hi;?hest  degree  ;  and  he 
expects  a  grreat  deal  from  the  reader.  He  does  not  attempt  to 
sketch  the  surroundings  and  set  the  whole  scene  like  a  picture 
before  the  reader ;  he  states  the  bare  facts  tliat  seem  to  him 
important,  and  leaves  the  reader  to  imagine  the  situation '  (p. 
17).  These  are  said  to  be  chararteristicR  of  the  writer  of  the 
Acts.  And  they  will  explain  Bomc  of  the  difficulties  in  his 
narrative  of  the  Resurrection. 

But  it  is  a-'^ked,  Since  our  Ix)rd's  prediction  was 
that  He  would  meet  the  disciples  in  Galilee  and 
the  anp^el's  direction  was  in  accordance  with  tho 
same,  is  it  not  contrary  to  the  lo^ic  of  the  sitiui- 
tion,  as  well  as  to  the  orijjinal  command,  that  .aii- 
pearances  should  occur  in  Jerusalem  ? — To  this 
difficulty  Rordam's  reply  is  : 

'This  apparently  insoluble  difficulty  is  very  easily  ex])lained. 
We  learn  (24J1'**)   that    nobody  believed  the  women's  tale. 
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1  n-Duld  not  ga  U>  ObIUc 


o  nUte  how  Chriit  hod 
iciplM  lojothet  with  Ihit 
mta.-d'.-nS). 


7.  The  BktnM  of  Chriat'i  retiuTectlaD  body.— 

(1)  The  Hatemcnts  of  the  EaangelUU  are  commonly 
ckurified  at  of  ttoo  kaitU :  {a)  Tliose  which  exhibit 
&  purely  materialistic  view,  the  most  impressive 
instance  being  Lk  24"  '  Handle  me  and  see  :  for  a 
spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones,  as  ye  see  me  have.' 
|o)  An  immaterial  series,  illo-^traled  in  His  vanish- 
ihk  and  reappearing,  in  the  diHiculty  of  rec<^nition 
and  the  alterations  of  form. 

On*  arluBl  ot  criticilm  bnc  (ndMvmin  lo  lmp«e  u  dilonm*, 
UddlBf  ua  ■tiaot  bMwrax  tb*  twarinn,  on  tbs  gmudd  itikt  ii 
lalmpdMbletaiineptbDlli.  Eiita,  for tmtance.  nyi.  'Tbcre  1> 
■  anridoni  ■ItarnaBDE' ti'ti'MB  >  nbtle  ud  a  btdu  corporeity 
.  .  .  which  to  HU-fODtnilkibic?'  (Jctw  b/  Alirara.  d.  310). 
Wa  unr,  bonnr,  ikcltne  (b*  dDantm,  wd  dedim  oumlvn 
pnpand  to  KOtpl  both  Kda  of  RatcniBits,  u  hnmlng  jiarU 
ol  ■  nerfBtlT  cxmcdnbla  wid  Intalligibla  oooMiiUtHi.  Thii 
a  ■  (dMI«  tad  gnm  coipanitj','  to  ulnpL 

^_  ,.-, ,  ji,  to  be^  WICb.  profoundly  onginiJ.    Tbe 

noponry  Phuiioio  bua  ol  rMomctloa  l»d  no  nibUcty 

it  lb.    'b  wu  gnmij  and  evn  ropuUrdj  uilmai.    Tim 

ib«o  tsptet  to   riiUMUuui   Uw  suds  lAyiloil 

m  in  the  mnm  condlcion  u  on  earth,    liiii  id 


The  Book  o(  EmxAi,  it  Is  tint,  ipMk)  ol  tba  rmrrectit 

H  n«anbUiw  Uxt  of  Oia  uitali,  bat  It  descijbes  lh>  latter 
Id  aoeta  pbyslcal  and  animal  tarns  u  to  datarivBtli*r«a«mbluii» 
ol  nuuh  *aliu  (c(.  Enod)  HI*  with  IIII>  Tha  docripUon  or 
'  lereallBC  iTar]'  tUnc  tint  Es  hidden  In  UM  dntbi  ol  tbe  earth, 
and  llK»*  *bo  hare  Man  deatmjed  bj  Uia  deoert,  and  tbnss 
wbo  bare  ben  denured  by  the  flab  ol  the  iea  and  by  tlie 
beula,  Ibat  they  may  return  and  stay  Uiemsclvea  on  the  day  ol 
...    .  ...  „._,._  _   ,~„  '--qually suggestive  o( 


'  alteriiating 


tbe  Sect  One'  (SI',  ed.  Charlea,  p.  IflO),  is 
a  rroHly  malcrnl  view. 

Tb»  oxact  ■ntlltaetia  to  the  Pharlnic  e 
preralent  In  the  Apoetolie  i^e,  n'aa  the 


eeptiod 


pufjaesaes  a  strongly  materialistic  aide. 
equal  certainty  it  is  no  mere  resuscitation  of  the 
animal  frame.  It  is  anythinfj  rather  than  a  return 
to  life  under  the  same  conditions.  The  broadetit 
distinction  i-i  drawn  by  the  EvangeliAta  between 
the  revivification  of  Lazarus  and  the  Itesnrrection 
of  Christ.  LaKiru.1  is  obviously  represented  as 
granted  a  re^entranre  into  earthly  lite  under  the 
same  eunditions  as  before,  to  become  again  the 
posseesor  of  a  corruptihte  organism,  sniiject  to 
the  same  fleshly  necessitiex,  oi^  dentined  again  to 
expire  in  a  second  experience  of  physical  death  (cf. 
Kruger,  Ati/fralekunif,  p.  21  f. ). 

(2)  The  PfiHllne  conception  oftKe  rinn  bodtj.—St 
Paul's  doctrine  is  condensed  into  tbe  two  cmcial 

Dues,  a  'psychical'  body  and  a  'pnenmatical' 
y.  The  psychical  body  is  the  organ  and  instru- 
ment of  tbe  animal  force  ;  the  pnenmatical  body  is 
the  organ  and  intttrumenl  whose  vitalizing  prin- 
ciple is  the  spiritual  perHonality.  The  psychical 
body  is  that  which  nischargen  the  functions  of 


Mlf-expresaion  of  spirit  fOur  Lord's  Rerurrei-tion, 
p.  leif.).  Now,  St.  Paul's  doctrine  Srmly  main. 
tains  two  points,  ot  which  the  first  is  identity 
between  the  body  which  died  and  the  body  which 
rose.  This  is  implied  in  all  that  we  have  seen  of 
St.  Panl'fl  interest  in  the  empty  grave  :  in  his 
illustration  of  the  relation  between  the  two  states 
of  the  body  as  akin  to  that  between  the  seed  and 
the  perfected  plant.     It  is  further  taught  by  bis 
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But  if,  on  the  one  hand,  St.  Pan]  affirms  identity, 
tin  no  less  emphatically  affirms  a  dietinction  be. 
tweeu  the  characteristics  and  qualities  of  the  body 
on  earth  and  beyond  it.  '  Fle^h  and  blood  cannot 
inherit  the  kingdom  ol  God'  tl  Co  15").  'Thon 
soweat  nut  that  body  that  shall  be'  (v.").  Tlie 
voatness  of  the  distinction  is  so  strongly  asserted 
in  the  term  the  "spiritual  body,'  that  the  identity 
might  almost  seem  to  be,  what  it  never  is,  really 
obliterated.  Bat  the  risen  bodv  of  Christ  was 
spiritual,  '  not  because  it  was  less  than  before 
material,  but  becanse  in  it  matter  was  wholly  and 
finally  suhju^ted  to  spirit,  and  not  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  physical  life.  Matter  no  longer  restricted 
Him  or  hindered.  It  had  Itecome  the  pure  and 
transparent  vehicle  of  spiritual  purpose'  {Gore, 
Body  of  Christ,  p.  127). 

(3)  A  comparison  of  the  Pauline  doctrine  with 
tbe  Evangelists'  stalemctits  does  not  lend,  then, 
to  the  conclusion  that  their  . principles  diverse. 
There  is  on  extreme  improbBbility  that  St.  Luke, 
for  iniitBnce,  considering  his  relation  to  St.  Paul, 
should  be  in  hopeless  contradiction  with  the 
Apostle's  principles.  But  there  is  no  manner  of 
contradiction,  "rhe  Evangelists  are  concerned  with 
the  hislnrio  manifestations  of  the  Risen  Christ,  St. 
Paul  with  the  intrinsic  nature  of  the  resurrection 
body.  The  former  describe  the  body  of  Christ 
during  the  temporary  periods  in  which  its  presence 
van  ascertainable  by  the  senses ;  the  latter  con. 
siders  the  body  as  it  is  in  itself.  The  former  say, 
This  is  what  we  touched  and  saw,  and  onr  hands 
have  handled  ;  tlie  latter  is  concerned  with  the 
profound  inquirv  as  to  whnt  constitutes  the  nature 
of  the  risen  body.     Thus  the  aspects  are  comple. 


of  the  nature  of  Christ's  .  ... 
body,  we  shall  affirm  that,  according  to  Christian 
doctrine,  man  consists  of  the  personality  ot  self 
together  with  a  vehicle  of  self. manifestation.  This 
vehicle  is  material.  Under  terrestrial  conditions 
this  vehicle  must  possess  characteristics,  properties, 
organs,  adapted  to  snch  conditions.  Otuctwise  it 
would  be  no  sclf-expreaeioa  at  oil.  Such  was  the 
psychical  body  of  Clirist.  But  at  death  the  self 
pA.'iBed  out  of  terrestrial   conditions,   Icavine  the 

.  _  re.endowed 

with  a  vehicle  of  self-expression  which  is  still 
material,  only  under  the  complete  dominion  of 
spirit.  The  self  now  exists  nnder  heavenly  condi- 
tions.  The  fleshly  orranism  would  be  impossible 
there,  because  hopelessly  unadaptable  to  such  con- 
ditions. Its  whole  syHtem,  constmction,  solidity, 
its  parts' and  organs,  its  methods  of  self.mainteo- 
ance,  wontd  be  worse  than  meaningless  under  non- 
terrestrial  conditions.  We  should  Kuppose  tiiat 
the  pncumaticol  or  risen  body  of  Christ  was,  in  iti^ 
normal  state,  as  an  ideally  [lerfect  utterance  ot 
spirit,  imperceptible  to  the  Iiunian  senses  he  we  now 
possess  tnem.  But  the  capacities  of  tliis  ideally 
perfect  self-expression  are  so  great  that  it  can 
manifest  itself  to  persons  living  under  terrestrial 
conditions.  And  we  believe  tliat  this  pnenmatical 
body  ot  Christ  did  temporarily  assume  such  condi. 
tions  of  tangibility  and  visibility  as  to  bring  His 
■subtle  corporeity,' tor  evidential  and  instructive 
porpoees,  within  range  of  our  '  grosser  corporeity.' 
This  leads  to  the  difficult  subject  of  the  relation 
between  the  psychical  and  the  imeumatical  tiody 
of  Christ.  That  they  are  relate*!,  in  the  Apostolic 
conception,  is  clear.  But  the  question  is,  "To  what 
extent?  Does  the  existence  of  the  pnenmatical 
body  require  the  disappearance  of  the  psychical! 
or  can  tliej  coexistT  """  """ '"    '"'     ' 


C^  1 
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-within  the  grave  while  the  other  is  declared  to 
have  risen  ?  Is  the  emptiness  of  the  grave  in 
Joseph's  garden  essential  to  belief  in  Christ's  tran- 
sition into  the  pneumatical  estate?  Since  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  determine  the  precise  relation 
between  these  two  conditions  of  the  bodily  life, 
we  must  be  prepared  for  the  possibility  of  tne  co- 
existence of  the  psychical  and  the  pneumatical  body. 
Would  it  therefore  follow  that  the  emptiness  of  the 
grave  in  Joseph's  garden  is  indifferent  to  Christian 
thought?  No,  not  in  the  very  least.  We  must 
surely  here  distinguish  between  the  Resurrection 
of  Christ  and  the  resurrection  of  mankind.  It  was 
clearly  necessary  for  evidential  purposes  that  the 
risen  Lord  should  reapi)ear  within  a  terrestrial 
environment,  and  that  for  the  same  reason  His 
!zrave  should  be  vacated.  Belief  in  the  reality  of 
His  Resurrection  in  presence  of  the  corpse  was  to 
that  age  absolutely  impossible. 

Max  Miiller  expressed  years  ago  a  r^^ret  that  the  Jews  boried 
and  did  not  bum  their  dead.  For  in  Uiat  case,  he  thought,  the 
Christian  idea  of  the  Resurrection  would  have  remamea  far 
more  spiritual.  And  the  question  has  been  quite  recently 
asked,  What  kind  of  Resurrection  would  your  gospel  have  ex- 
hibited if  the  body  of  Jesus  had  been  cremated?  Max  Miiller's 
regret  is  more  than  justified  by  the  deeply  materialistic  con- 
ceptions which  have  heavily  burdened  the  Christian  mind.  But 
it  has  no  weight  whatever  in  view  of  the  teaching  of  St.  PtiuL 
The  suggested  cremation  of  the  body  of  Jesus  would  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  have  affected  the  Pauline  conception  of  the 
pneumatical  bod  v.  Nor  would  it  have  removed  the  necessity  for 
visible  and  tangible  manifestations  under  terrestrial  conditions. 
Christ  must  in  any  case  have  reappeared  with  features  and 
form  as  of  old,  whether  His  body  had  been  buried  or  burned. 
Hie  scars  must  have  reappeared  upon  it.  The  facts  of  dissolution 
of  ordinary  human  bodies  have  not  altered  the  ordinao'  belief 
in  their  pnysical  reappearance  in  the  Resurrection.  Ime  dis- 
int^T^Ation  of  the  boa>'  and  its  return  to  dust,  the  cremation  of 
Uie  martyrs,  did  not  prevent  medisval  discussions  whether  one 
who  died  in  childhood  would  appear  full-grown  in  the  future 
life.  The  Maccabees,  at  any  rate,  knew  nothing  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion of  Christ,  but  that  did  not  prevent  their  holding  the  grossest 
ideas  of  a  resurrection  state.  *  As  for  cremation,  Christian  rever- 
ence shrinks  from  discussing  the  cremation  of  our  Lord's  sacred 
body,'  says  Dr.  Liddon ;  '  but  cremation,  had  it  taken  place, 
could  have  made  no  difference  except  in  the  sphere  of  imagina- 
tion •  ^iddon,  Easter  Sermons^  i.  111). 

If  the  account  given  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  in  the  Hibbert 
Journal  (Jan.  100^,  of  Christianity  and  science  may  be  viewed 
as  representative  of  modem  thought,  it  would  seem  clear  that 
contemporary  thought  ought  not  to  have  much  difficulty  in 
accepting  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  body.  The 
question  is.  What  is  the  relation  between  the  spiritual  person- 
ality and  the  material  side  of  human  existence  ?  '  It  is  plain,' 
he  says,  'that  for  our  present  mode  of  apprehending  the 
universe  a  material  vehicle  is  essential'  (p.  318).  The  only 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  spiritual  activity  is  the  manifesta- 
tion of  that  activity  through  matter.  We  are  manifested  to 
each  other  through  the  medium  of  the  senses.  '  Now,'  argues 
the  writer,  *  tiiis  dependence  of  the  spiritual  on  a  vehicle  for 
manifestation  is  not  likely  to  be  a  purely  temporary'  condition  : 
it  is  probably  a  sign  or  sample  of  something  which  has  an  eternal 
significance,  a  representation  of  some  permanent  truth '  (p.  319). 
*  To  suppose  that  our  experience  of  the  necessary  and  funda- 
mental connexion  between  the  two  things^the  something  which 
we  know  as  mind  and  the  something  which  is  now  represented 
by  matter — has  no  counterpart  or  enlar^ment  in  the  actual 
scheme  of  the  universe,  as  it  really  exists,  is  needlessly  to  postu- 
late confusion  and  instrumental  deception'  (p.  319).  Conse- 
quently the  conclusion  is  that,  *  though  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  mind  is  dependent  on  matter  as  we  know  it,  it  will  prob- 
ably l)c  still  by  means  of  something  akin  to  matter — something 
which  can  act  as  a  vehicle  and  represent  it  in  the  same  sort  of 
way  that  matter  represents  it  now — that  it  will  hereafter  be 
manifested'  (p.  320).  Now,  certainly  this  statement  of  the 
relation  of  mind  to  matter,  of  personality  to  the  vehicle  of  self- 
manifestation,  is  one  which  St.  Paul  would  find  no  reason  to 
dispute.  As  the  writer  himself  recognizes,  •  This  probobility  or 
possibility  may  be  regarded  as  one  form  of  statement  of  an 
orthodoxChristian  doctrine  ' (p.  320).  Such  advances  of  modem 
thoufjht  towards  the  Pauline  conception  are  as  hopeful  as  they 
are  significant.  'What  is  wanted,' he  adds,  'to  make  definite 
our  thoughts  of  the  persistent  existence  of  what  we  call  our 
immortal  jwrt,  is  simply  the  persistent  power  of  manifesting  it- 
self to  friends,  i'.^.  to  persons  with  whom  we  are  in  s^Tnpathy,  by 
means  as  plain  and  substantial  in  that  order  of  existence  as  the 
body  was  here '  (p.  322).  •  We  may  surmise  that  any  immortal 
part  must  have  the  power  of  constructing  for  itself  a  suitable 
vehicle  of  manifestation,  which  is  the  essential  meaning  of  the 
term  "body '"(p.  323). 

For  the  nature  of  the  resurrection  body  see  Ooulbum, 
Bampton  Lectures  ;  Skrine,  CorUemp.  Rev.,  Dec.  1904,  870. 

8.  The  sayings  of  the  Risen  Master  are  most 
signilicant.    Their  7nanner  is  perfectly  distinct  from 


that  of  the  ministry.  What  Keim  {Jesus  ofNazara^ 
vi.  354)  describes  as  the  *  simple,  solemn,  almost  life- 
less, cold,  unfamiliar  character  of  the  manifesta- 
tions,' calls  attention  to  the  striking  aloofness  and 
uneartliliness  of  the  Easter  tone.  Familiarity  is 
altered  into  distance  and  awful  dignity.  Vet 
with  this  difference,  which  is  inevitable,  if  the 
circumstances  are  historic,  the  Personality  is  just 
tlie  same.  And  as  with  their  manner,  so  with  tneir 
substance.  They  occupy,  very  marvellously,  an 
intermediate  position  between  the  teaching  of 
the  ministry  which  they  presuppose,  and  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Apostles  wnich  they  account  for  and 
explain. 

9.  Christ's  Resurrection  and  modem  thought.— 
Non-Christian  explanations  of  ChrisVs  Resurrec- 
tion,^— There  are  only  two  ultimate  explanations 
possible :  either  the  event  was  the  action  of  God^ 
which  is  the  Christian  explanation  ;  or  else  it  must 
be  accounted  for  within  purely  earthly  and  human 
limits.  Rejection  of  the  Christian  or  supernatural 
account  leaves  the  necessity  of  providing  a  natural- 
istic explanation  ;  otherw^ise  there  would  always  be 
a  danger  that  the  supernatural,  although  cast  out 
on  principle,  would  nevertheless  return  again.  Non- 
Christian  theories  of  Christ's  Resurrection  form  a 
series.  No  one  has  summarized  them  better  than 
Keim(vi.  327  ff.). 

(1)  There  was  the  theory',  now  quite  obsolete, 
which  denied  Christ's  death.  He  famted  away  on 
the  cross,  and  recovered  in  the  grave.  The  valu- 
able point  in  this  theory  is  its  recognition  that  the 
Apostles  did  really  see  their  Lord  alive  again  as 
a  solid  objective  fact  confronting  them.  Ite  mon- 
strously irrational  character  lies  in  its  impossible 
assumption  that  a  half -dead  form,  with  difficulty 
brought  back  to  life,  leading  an  exhausted  exist- 
ence, and  finally  dying  over  again,  could  ever  have 
inspired  in  His  adherents  triumphant  faith  in  Him 
as  a  risen  conqueror  and  Son  of  God.  The  well- 
known  sentences  of  Strauss  have  effectually  dis- 
posed of  this  miserable  fabrication,  with  all  tlie 
>^Tetched  immoralities  which  it  included.  It  i^, 
says  R6ville,  *  un  tissu  d'invraisemblances  niat^ri- 
elles  et  morales '  (ii.  455). 

(2)  Another  theory  was  that  the  body  was  secretly- 
removed  from  the  grave — either  by  opponents  or 
by  friends.  Imagination  hovers  between  Pilate,  or 
the  Sanliedrists,  or  Josej)!!  of  Arimatlia'a,  or  the 
gardener,  or  Mary  Magdalene.  Of  the  attenipt  to 
account  for  the  empty  grave  as  an  imposture,  Keim 
justly  remarks :  *All  these  assumptions  are  repel- 
lent and  disgraceful ;  they  show  that  the  holy  con- 
viction of  the  apostles  and  the  first  Christians  .  .  . 
has  not  in  the  slightest  degree  influenced  the 
hardened  minds  of  such  critics'  (p.  325).  This 
theory  also  has  passed  away.  Critics,  says  Keim, 
have  left  off  seeking  an  exi)lanation  from  external 
facts. 

(3)  But  there  is  still  a  world  of  mental  facts. 
The  naturalistic  ex^danations  of  to-day  are  sought 
through  psychology.  There  is  the  Vision  hypo- 
thesis— a  self-generated  appearance,  the  product  of 
reflexion  on  the  uniqueness  of  the  Personality. 
Jesus'  followers,  studying  the  Scriptures,  came  t<» 
the  conclusion  that  it  belonged  to  the  vocation  of  the 
Messiah  to  pa.ss  through  suffering  to  glory.  Fi'oni 
the  principle,  *He  must  live,' they  passea  in volun- 
t-arily  to  tne  assertion,  *  He  does  live,'  and  to  the 
further  assertion,  *  We  have  seen  Him ' !  Thus 
they  took  a  leap  from  a  conclusion  of  the  intellect 
to  a  fact  of  history.  Keim's  criticism  is  that 
reflexion  requires  time.  Its  advocates  j)ostulate  a 
year — ten  years.  But  the  Apostolic  evidence  con- 
curs in  a.<*serting  that  the  interval  between  the 
death  and  the  belief  in  the  Resurrection  was  exceed- 
ingly brief.  Strauss  himself  gave  up  the  theory, 
and  adopted  another.     *Not  so  muc-li  by  way  of 
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;,  caused  tlie  limits  of  the  oi 


reflexion,  it  U  now  said,  aa  by  tlie  quicker  road  of 
the  lieart,  of  the  force  of  inia^natioD,  and  of  Htronc 
nervous  excitement,  the  dUciplea  attained  to  bGliel 
in  the  living  Meauah '  (p.  334).  The  invincible 
■leaus  liovered  before  their  minds  (p.  313).  When 
Moliammed  died,  hia  aditerenta  swore  to  decapitate 
any  oue  who  dared  to  say  that  the  Prophet  had 
expired  (p.  344).  In  reality  Jesaa  was  not  dead  to 
the  disciples,  since  tiiey  had  witnesned  neither  His 
Passion  nor  death  nor  burial.  Back  in  Galilee  the 
old  tk^aociations  revived,  far  from  tho  disasters  and 
the  graves  ufJemsalem — nn  bounded  excitement, ' 

lied  by  i 
moods  of  uit 

and  inner  world  ,  ^ 

saw  and  heard  externally,  while  they  only; 
heard  within.  Martincau  iuiopt«d  something  of 
this  subjective  theory  of  emotion  and  reflexion 
-combined.  It  is  the  iiiu^t  iMipiilnr  non-Christian 
explanation  of  the  day.  But  Keim  deliberately 
rejects  it. 

Kelm  BdmltB  lt»t  Uis  Apogtollo  use  n-u  (uU  or  more  or  lea 
HK-gviKnted  biunui  vtilana.  But  it  Uiae  vlilona  had  been  the 
sme  in  kind  u  the  ■ppeBimncca  ol  the  Biien  Chrin,  Bt.  Pftul 
would  o(silaiiil7  not  have  cbaed  hl>  liat  iritb  Uie  HKb  or  nith 
mnllaUUon.  Why  doei  On  Apostle  oondder  Ihe  nunUati- 
tlon  to  hiiDHltu  lut  ol  KBris  (irv«»,  1  Oa  U"),  obriiMuly  luC 
ol  its  kind,  ourefnUy  diflenmCMlnK  It  mm  U>a_viidoiia  whteh 

mieh  ■  ihurp  Kill  cdMui  dlvlilon,  It  Is  to  be  Ukeo  u  proved  thst 
there  lay  between  tlie  flrvt  fi  or  6  sppcsTvicea  ana  tiie  later 
olten-repeUed  •Won  such  a  neat  and  bcoad  eull  ot  time,  and 
Indeed  ot  chancier,  M  ramuced  It  Impoailble  to  reckon  Ihe 
Istlcr  apneaiuoa  with  the  burner '  (p.  UBS). 
A  vUoD  ol  depar"-'  — - — ■ 


departed  penaoadoi 

irMaa  and  EUlah 

ChriK,  dkt  the  disdploi  tnlct  tMr _.        .__ 

— beHeHnOn^iostalloBEehadBHinedUiat^tarlarch 


T  Imply  (hsll 
Traompira- 


ucM  fxpUcsbl*  by  jBTciioloBrT  n 
ted  flnt  br  the  ev»enUy  smiple,  a 
unkunUlBrchancler  ol  Uie  raaidiestal 


_  ja  taceof  Oiestning* 

^■ro  Is  DO  baoe  ol  a  happy,  iweet,  prolanged  ■*»«■ 
at  him  who  b  BR^  ndowed  with  lile  and  lo 


tiwhoaom 

iTplanatlan  bMomea  '  lUli  more  Eluli^y 
~  "insider  tl»  abrupt  ceoation  ot   Uie 


.. snbJecHi 

■nadeqiwM'  Winn   ,. p. , 

BppeaiaiKca,    Advocates  ol  Uh  Vbdon  theofy  have  consisteDl 


ApostoH 


je  with  regard 


e  appearances  were  rritstated.    '  TU*  is  . 

theVpotheslsssltiBUssandhivolous  .„  .  -  .     -  . 

xMolic  aocount'  (p.  SSt).  'Thenwssnohost  at  appeaianoes, 
■,u  eHQbennce,  no  indescnbahle  brsgnlarlty,  do  vlotent  bans!- 
Uon.'  'Jastwhenterrid  miDdnsrelieEinnlDatogniohinatical, 
thetanaUdsmabsolnlelyandentlndj-oeaM'  And  Ihlrdlt,  the 
ImmedlsU  ranilt  of  Uie  virions  Is  vigorous  pnctical  activit3'. 
iilere  psycboiogkal  nbaoMnena  do  not  move  this  way.  '  I^e 
■pirlta  that  men  call  ap  are  not  so  qnleklv  laW  (p.  357).  '  It, 
therefore,  there  was  acIDallir  an  early  or  {inmedlaU  Inuiritlon 
from  the  vlstons  to  a  cahn  eelf-pomeMon,  and  to  a  sell-pORKasnl 
enervj'.  then  the  visions  did  not  prooeed  tcnin  Klt.gcncmted 
Tiaionary  over^idtcment  and  taoallcsl  airltaUaD  amonir  Uic 
multlUlilfl'fp.  3&SX 

Keim's  Judgment,  then,  upon  Uw  Vision  tbmry,  as  ■  whalr,  is 
u  lollowi :  '  All  these  oonstiteratlons  compel  us  to  admit  that 
(he  theory  whioh  has  mently  bcooma  the  bvourite  one  ii  only 
*D  bypothesli  which,  while  it  eiptslns  somEthlns.  Invei  the 
main  bet  unciptainsl.  and.  Indeed.  lubordlnates  what  ii  hlsEori- 
tslly  attested  to  weak  and  untenable  views'  (p.  S&S). 

(4)  Keim  then  comes  to  his  own  explnnation.  '  If 
the  vifdons  are  not  something  hnmnnly  generated 
or  self -genera  ted,  if  they  are  not  blossom  and  fmit 
of  an  illusion-producing  over-excitement,  U  they  •"*< 

it  something  strange  and  mysterioa.-<,  if  they 


flaodtlieglorifiedChrist'ip.  361).    Keim  accord- 


ingly iiropoundu  a  tlieon-  of  ubiecttvc  Vision 
created  by  Clirixt  HimsclfT  '  If  the  power  that 
produ(«.4  the  vi^fion  canity,  as  accordmg  to  our 
view  it  doej,  entirely  from  without,  and  the  sub- 
jective seeing  is  merely  the  reflex  form  of  what  is 
abjective,  the  immediate  cessation  of  the  seeitig 
and  of  the  will  to  see,  as  voon  as  the  Derating 
power  ceases  to  o[ierate,  becomes  perfectly  intellig- 
ilile.'  '  Even  the  corporeal  appeurauce  may  he 
CTanted  to  thoao  who  are  afrujcl  of  losing  every- 
thing unless  they  have  this  plaatic  repre^ientation 
for  their  thought  and  their  fiiitb '  (p.  Wt).  Thus, 
according  to  this  view,  the  Resurrection  manifesta- 
tions are  a  God-created  message  of  victory.  To 
quot«  Keim'a  oft-quoted  expression,  they  are  'a 
telegram  from  heaven,'  tui  evidence  given  by  Christ 
Himself  and  by  the  power  of  God. 

This  objective  Vision  theory,  although  far  be- 
neath the  Christiun  conviction,  is  neverthelets  a. 
very  remarkable  approxiinatioa  towards  it.  It  is 
n  most  significant  recognition  of  the  inadequate 
thiimctcr  of  all  purely  subjective  explanations  of 
tlie  Apostles' belief.  It  acknowledgesaGod-created 
reality  in  the  Easter  faith.  The  theories  of  fraud 
and  fiction  and  self-delusion  are  hereby  deliberately 
set  aside.  The  Almighty  produced  tlie  Apostles' 
faith. 


The  ultimate  reasons  for  rejecting  the  Resur- 
rection evidence  are  not  histoncal.  As  Sabatier 
truly  says,  '  Even  if  the  diOerences  were  perfectly 
reconciled,  or  even  did  not  exist  at  all,  men  who 
will  not  admit  the  miraculous  wunld  none  (he  lexs 
decisively  reject  the  witness.  As  Zellcr  frankly 
acknowledges,  their  rejection  is  based  on  a  philo- 
sophic theorr,  and  not  on  historic  considerations' 
[VApCfn  Paul,  p.  42).  Strauss  Ion"  i^o  fully 
admitted  that  '  the  origin  of  that  faith  in  tlie  dis- 
ciples is  fully  accounted  for  if  we  look  upon  the 
Resurrection  of  Jesus,  as  the  Evangelists  describe 
it,  n«  an  external  miraculous  occurrence' {JVfficti/e, 
i.  309).  Nothing  can  be  more  genuine  than  Strauss' 
acknowledgment  that  he  wait  controlled  by  a  priori 
ccnsiderations,  to  which  the  fact  ot  a  resurrection 
was  inadmissible ;  cf.  p.  397  :— 

'Here,  thsD.  we  stand  on  that  decisive  ixdnt  where.  In  thr 
presence  ol  the  accoonts  ol  the  mlraculouB  "^ 
SawB,«eeith(       


er  acknowledire 


iDBdmls^blllty  ot  th 

tnderti^lnE,  or 

-  . ,  ..  the  results  ot 

tftesc  account*,  (.e.  iiie  ong^n  ot  the  beltet  in  the  Renmection 
of  Jeam  without  anj*  correspondinffly  miracolous  lai^' 

This  is  his  conscious,  deliberate  undertaking — to 
give  an  explanation  of  the  evidence  on  the  presup- 
position ot  a  certain  view  of  the  universe.  It  in- 
variaWy  amoimta  to  this.  At  the  grave  in  Joseph's 
garden  two  antagonLitic  world-tlieoiies  confront 
each  other  (cf.  Ihmels,  Auferatehung,  p.  S7  ;  Luth- 
ardt,  Gtrtubejiatehre).  Spinoza,  it  lias  been  said. 
could  not  believe  in  the  actual  Resurrection  of 
Jesus,  becauso  such  Itelief  would  have  compelled 
him  to  abandon  his  theory  of  the  universe. 
Obviously  the  pantheist  must  account  for  tbe 
manifestation  on  naturalistic  principles. 

Those  who  are  anxious  to  dissociate  rcli^on  from 
factti  will  naturally  resent  the  position  which  Chris- 
tianity ascribes  to  Christ's  Resurrection.  The  re- 
lation tietween  et«mal  truth  and  historic  incidents 
cannot,  of  conme,  be  treated  in  the  limits  at  our 
disposal.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  re- 
ligion of  Incarnation  cannot  possibly  be  di.°sociSt«d 
from  the  facts  of  history.  The  objection,  therefore, 
to  the  connexion  between  doctrine  and  histoir  is 
fundamentally  an  objection  to  the  whole  principle  of 
an  external  and  speoialiied  revelation,  or  to  a  pro- 
gressive revelation  which  culminates  in  Divine 
personal  entrance  into  history  and  self -manifests- 
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tion    within    its    limits    (see    Gwatkin's    Gifford 
Lectures), 

Similarly,  the  attitude  of  individuals  towards  the 
evidence  is  affected  by  their  conception  of  the  rela- 
tion of  body  and  soul.  There  are,  sayB  Grtttz- 
macher  {l,c,  %nf.  p.  120),ultimately  three  conceptions. 
Either  body  and  soul  are  both  integral  portions  of 
a  complete  humanity;  or  man  is  only  body,  of 
which  the  soul  is  nothing  but  a  transient  function ; 
or  man  is  only  soul,  and  the  body  is  its  entangle- 
ment and  its  prison.  Of  these  three  theories,  says 
the  saYne  writer,  the  last  is  the  least  congenial  to 
modem  thought.  Psychology  is  strenuous  in  its 
insistence  on  the  intimate  and  necessary  relationship 
of  soul  and  body  (p.  121).  The  second  theor^r  is 
materialism  pure  and  simple ;  but  its  unsatisfying 
character  is  to  modem  thought  sufficiently  obvious. 
There  remains,  in  the  long  run,  only  the  first  con- 
centlon,  which  places  upon  the  boay  a  very  high 
value  indeed.  Immortality  without  embodiment 
is  not  a  theory  which  harmonizes  with  the  deepest 
reflexions  of  tne  day. 

10.  The  Apostolic  teaching  on  the  meaning  of 
Christ's  Resurpeotion.  —  (1)  Evidential  as  to  His 
Messiahship, — According  to  the  prevalent  interpre- 
tation of  Dt  212»,  adopted  by  the  LXX,  *  cursed  of 
Crod  is  every  one  that  is  handed  upon  a  tree '  (cf . 
Jos.  Ant,  IV.  viii.  6),  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  had, 
in  Jewish  contemporary  thought,  finally  condemned 
Him  in  the  sight  of  Grod  and  man.  *  To  a  Jew  the 
cross  was  infinitely  more  than  an  earthly  punish- 
ment of  unutterable  suffering  and  shame;  it  was 
a  revelation  that  on  the  crucified  there  rested  the 
extreme  malediction  of  the  wrath  of  Grod.  The 
idea  was  no  theological  refinement.  It  could  not 
but  be  present  to  the  mind  of  every  Jew  who  knew 
the  Iaw.  Within  a  few  years  (1  Co  12^)  it  was 
formulated  in  a  creed  of  unbelief — MlBcim  'Ii70vDf. 
It  found  expression  in  the  name  by  which  in  later 
days  the  Lord  was  known  among  the  Jews — ^tS^n, 
"tne  hanged  one"*  (Chase,  Credibility  of  Acts, 
p.  149).  * "  Whom  ye  slew,  hanging  him  on  a  tree" 
(Ac  5^).  Here  was  a  public,  an  impressive,  a  final 
attestation  of  what  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  in  the 
sight  of  God.  Here  was  an  end  *  (p.  150).  There 
could  be  but  one  conclusion.  Now  here  are  appreci- 
ated the  force  and  the  meaning  of  the  Resurrection. 
If  *  the  God  of  our  fathers  raised  up  Jesus '  (Ac  6**), 
then  it  was  clear  that  the  estimate  inevitable  from 
the  hanging  upon  a  tree  had  been  mistaken,  and 
must  be  reversed  ;  that  earth's  rejected  was  God*s 
accepted ;  then  it  was  possible  to  believe  of  this 
Crucified  One,  *Him  hath  God  exalted  to  be  a 
Prince  and  a  Saviour '  (Ac  5*^). 

Thus,  on  the  basis  of  the  Resurrection,  St.  Peter 
describes  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  Lord  and  Christ 
(Ac  2*),  Prince  of  Life  (3^*),  only  source  of  salva- 
tion (4"),  ordained  of  God  to  be  the  Judge  of  quick 
and  dead  (10*2;  cf.  17*^). 

*  It  \b  the  expression/  says  B.  Weiss  (BibL  Theol.  NT,  i.  239), 
*  of  the  most  immediate  living  experience,  when  Peter  sa^'s  that 
they  were  begotten  again  unto  a  living  hope  by  the  Resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ  (IP  1^).  Not  till  it  took  place  was  the  dead 
Jesus  manifested  with  absolute  certainty  as  the  Messiah.' 

(2)  Evidential  as  certifying  the  redemptive  char- 
acter of  Hi-9  death. — It  reauired  a  new  mterpreta- 
tion  to  be  placed  upon  His  aeath.  The  Resurrection 
showed  the  death  to  possess  a  Godward  validity, 
affecting  the  Divine  relations  with  mankind.  It 
was  the  Divine  response  to  the  death,  and  the 
explanation  to  mankind  of  its  meaning  (see  Gloatz 
in  SK,  1895,  p.  798 ;  cf.  Ro  6*-  *»).  The  Resurrec- 
tion, says  Horn  in  a  striking  phrase,  is  the  *  Amen  * 
of  the  Father  to  the  *It  is  finL<<hed'  of  the  Son 
{NKZtschr.  1902,  p.  548). 

(3)  Christ's  Resurrection  is  evid^,ntial  of  His 
Divinitjf. — St.  Paul  begins  the  letter  to  the  Romans 
with  this  thought :  !■•**...  the  gospel  of  CJod  .  .  . 


concerning  his  Son,  who  was  bom  of  the  seed  of 
David  according  to  the  flesh,  who  was  declared  to 
be  the  Son  of  God  with  power,  according  to  the 
spirit  of  holiness,  by  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.' 
Here  the  essence  of  the  gos^l,  that  is,  of  Chris- 
tianity, is  said  to  be  concemmg  God's  Son.  And 
the  expression  '  God's  Son '  is,  says  Meyer,  not  by 
any  means  to  be  taken  merely  as  a  designation 
of  Messiah ;  it  is  in  St.  Paul  a  Son  who  has  pre- 
existed, and  proceeded  out  of  the  essence  of  the 
Father,  like  Him  in  substance  (cf.  Liddon,  Analysis^ 
p.  4).  The  gospel  of  God  concerning  His  Son  is  con- 
cerned with  Sonship  in  the  highest  of  all  senses.  It 
designates  neither  adoption  nor  official  place,  but 
personal  equality. 

God's  Son,  then,  is  viewed  by  the  Apostle  in 
two  aspects,  which  both  represent  constituent  ele- 
ments of  His  nature, — according  to  the  flesh,  and 
according  to  the  spirit  of  holiness.  The  former 
describes  His  humanity,  the  latter  His  higher  Self. 
Regarded  in  the  former  aspect.  He  was  born  of  the 
dynasty  of  David  ;  regarded  in  the  latter.  He  was 
declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God.  The  term  trans- 
lated '  declared  to  be '  (bpi.a04vToi)  might  refer  either 
to  an  actual  appointment  or  to  the  declaration  of 
a  fact.  If  our  exposition  of  the  title  '  Son  of  God ' 
be  correct,  it  is  the  second  that  is  intended  here. 
Jesus  is,  then,  here  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God 
with  power  by  the  Resurrection.  A  powerful 
demonstration  of  His  higher  Self  has  been  made 
in  the  sphere  of  resurrection  (cf.  Liddon,  Easter 
Sermons^  vi.  94,  iv.  58 ;  Giflbrd  on  Romans ;  con- 
trast Du  Bose,  Gospel  ace,  to  St,  Paul,  p.  31). 

(4)  Instrumental  in  effecting  Christ's  Exaltation, 
The  Resurrection  is  in  Apostolic  theology  by  no 
means  merely  evidential,  it  is  no  mere  certificate 
of  acceptance.  It  is  not  merely  an  indirect  means 
through  which  men  have  become  believers,  a 
matter  which  can  be  dispensed  with  so  soon  as 
faith  is  ffained,  or  is  unnecessary  if  faith  is  obtained 
some  other  way.  It  is  also  instrumental,  and  pro- 
duces its  own  necessary  and  indispensable  effects. 
It  has  primarily  its  own  effect  on  Christ  Himself. 
Obviously  it  does  not  only  certify  Him  to  be  the 
Christ.  It  is  instrumental  in  effecting  His  Exalta- 
tion. It  is  through  the  Resurrection  that  Christ 
*  enters  into  his  glory'  (Lk  24«» ;  cf.  Ac  2»,  Ro  6^). 
St.  Paul  (Ac  13**)  applies  to  the  Resurrection  the 
Psalm,  *Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  {i.e.  Easter 
Day)  have  I  begotten  thee.'  The  primary  refer- 
ence (?  to  the  coronation  of  Solomon)  is  here,  ac- 
cordingly, mystically  transferred  to  the  Exaltation 
of  Jesus.  Not  that  the  Resurrection  constituteci 
Him  God's  Son  (which  He  was  throughout),  but 
that  it  effected  the  transition  into  a  glorified  state. 
Jesus,  as  having  expired  on  the  cross,  would  be 
conceived  by  the  Jews  as  transferred  to  the  gloom 
of  Hades.  Jesus,  as  risen,  was  thereby  exalted  to 
a^  condition  hitherto  unprecedented  among  the 
occupants  of  the  other  world  (cf.  Rev  1^^).  As 
the  result  of  the  Resurrection,  Jesus  *  is  at  the 
right  hand  of  God,'  '  making  intercession  for  us ' 
(Ro  8»*). 

(5)  The  Resurrection  is  also  instrumental  in 
effecting  justification.  The  great  passage  is  Ro 
435  t  who  was  delivered  for  our  offences,  and  was 
raised  again  for  our  justification.'  The  two  clauses 
are  by  no  means  identical — an  antithesis  of  phrases 
without  antithesis  of  meaning — as  an  attempt  to 
transpose  them  ought  to  show.  St.  Paul  coula  not 
conceivably  have  said,  *  Who  died  for  our  justifica- 
tion, and  rose  again  for  our  sins.'  There  is  an 
intimate  connexion  between  the  categories  of  death 
and  sin,  and  those  of  resurrection  and  justification. 
Moreover,  both  Death  and  Resurrection  have  their 
functions  to  discharge  in  completing  the  work  of 
redemption.  In  the  first  place,  Christ  was  de- 
liverea  over  to  death  as  a  Sacrifice  on  account  of 
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onr  otfencea.  Thereby  objectivelj  reptirotion  wan 
made  in  behalf  of  hamanity  by  its  repreaentatire. 
and  reconciliation  secured.  But  tbis,  wbile  com- 
plete on  the  Divine  aide,  leaves  the  earthward  yet 
to  be  eOected.  The  reconciliation  most  be  suli- 
jectively  appropriated  by  eath  individual.  At- 
cordinely  Cfiriat  was  raJBod  aaain  on  account  of 
our  justiflcBtion.  Our  individual  acceptance  ia 
said  to  be  due  to  the  Reeurrection.  ThiH  is  for 
two  reasons :  {n)  becauae  we  can  a])propriate  jnsti- 
fication  only  by  belief  in  the  aavin)^  significance  of 
Christ's  death.  And  we  can  attain  to  this  belief 
only  through  the  fact  of  the  Kesorrection  {cf.  B. 
Weiss,  BiU.  Theot.  i.  437).  But  itshould  be  moHt 
clearly  understood  that  this  ia  only  a  partial  state- 
ment of  the  truth.  Out  individual  acceptance  is 
alsodueto  theResnrrection;  [b]  liecanite  it  was  only 
by  His  Risen  Life  that  Christ  became  the  new  life- 
principle  for  mankind.  Justice  will  never  be  done 
to  this  great  passage  so  long  as  theeffect  of  Christ's 
Keaurrection  on  our  justification  is  re9trict«d  to  its 
being  a  mere  certiiicate  of  His  acceptance  with 
God  (contrast  Pfleiderer,  Pmtliniim,  i.  119,  and 
Stevens.  Paulin6  Tkcot.  ^4f.l. 

The  Resurrectiou  becomes  the  medium  throngh 
which  the  glorified  life  of  Jesns  is  infused  into  the 
personality  of  the  believer.  Apostolic  Christianity, 
we  are  protonndly  persuaded,  cloes  not  limit  itself 
to  the  tutmer  of  these  two  conceptions,  but  embraces 
the  latter.  It  is  nut  Christ  outside  us,  but  Chrixt 
within  us  that  completes  the  Apostolic  view.  It 
is  not  the  recorded  Chri.'ft  nppealin^'  to  us  across 
the  centuries,  but  the  Livine  Christ  imparting  Hir 
glorified  strength,  that  in  Uie  ultimate  Chnstinn 
principle.  This  is  the  meaningof  St.  John's  teach- 
ing on  eating  Christ  (Jn  6).  This  aiwinulation  of 
ChrUt  becomes  poaaible  only  through  His  Resur- 
rection. And  St.  Paul  can  mean  no  less  when  ho 
writes,  'raised  again  for  our  j usti fication. '  Thus 
as  B.  Weiss  says,  the  relation  between  the  Death 
of  CImxt  and  His  Insurrection  is,  that  'the  former 
wag  the  means  of  procuring  salvation,  the  latter 
the  means  of  appropriating  it'  {B'bl.  Theol.  i. 
437). 

On  thii  moflt  ImporlAnt  pAsnge  Ke,  hiTther.  Ue}'er  on  Ro 
iB ;  LfiMon'i  A  nafyiiK  ;  Neiniun's  Armon. '  Chtint'i  Bhuitcc- 
tioa  tbD  Source  dI  JuiUBcUlon.' 

(6}  The  Renurrection  of  Christ  ia  also,  Bcconlinf; 
to  Apostolic  teaching,  intlrumentrtl  in  cffcrtini  the 
physical  renirreftion  of  all  believers.  As  early  as 
1  Th  4"  St.  Paul  appeals  to  Christ's  Resurrection 
Ts  the  gronod  of  consolation  to  the  mourner.    Simi- 


through  Jcens  the  resurrection  from  the  dead 
Ro  6>  8",  and  above  all  1  Co  IS). 

Specially  noteworthy  is  St.  Paul's  argument  in 
Ro  8"*-.  On  the  supposition  that  Christ  «  in  us— 
if  Christ  has  really  entered  into  the  individual 
believer — if  His  power  has  taken  possession^ — then 
the  result  is  {a)  that  although  the  body — the 
human  body— is  dead  because  of  sin— i.e.  lielongs 
to  the  category  of  dead  things  owing  to  the  Inllu- 
ence  of  moral  evil — not  merely  mortal  but  deod — 
yet  the  spirit— the  human  spirit— is  life  because  of 
(Christ's)  righteousness.  That  i.t  to  say,  a  resur- 
rection has  taken  pla<«  already  tm  the  spiriluil 
tide.  We  are  olready  risen  with  Chriat-~-in  the 
region  of  personal  renewal — because  the  righteous- 
ness of  Ctirist  in  in  us— imparted  to  us.  (A)  But 
if  so  (v.")— if  the  resurrection  has  already  taken 
place  in  the  spiritual,— the  new  vitality  Khali  in 
proceSH  of  time  extend  itself  into  the  physical : 
'  He  that  raised  up  Christ  from  the  dead  shall  also 
quicken  your  mortal  bodies.' 

The  ChrMlan  doctrina  ptwlilitK  both  i  nonl  ind  &  phj-doil 

rmphuli  on  tfae  tomier  und  nject  the  [utter.    Men  dHlared 


nanSy  deul.    Attempta  (.re  alio 


a  the  Butharlty  at  St. 


orltr  dI  St. 
a  hMfflfci] 


Is,  u  hu  been  Kcur«l«tj  i^d, '  ^'*<'"<"b;  the  auU 

Psul'i  (^itlnil  Ictching  Id  order  to  dbcndlt  tl 

tilth  vlUHiut  which  be  deduad  fail  prtkcUng  v*JB '  (Wsnntt. 
Tin  Bolt  Sucliantt,  p.  MO).  All  atUmpta  to  limit  Bt.  fial'a 
"       •  lewnecUon  to  the  monJ  tphere  M  »    " 


The  tiu.-t  li  that  St.  Pwil  dJ 


rectdon  hu  no  iKKrer,  im  not  ■  tame  qi|rituili^,  bat  a  filie  uid 
timid  (plrlltikUtT.  '  It  b  fklH  pneMt  throoib  timidity,  ud 
by  f^nc  to  iBTids  In  the  num  of  Spirit  the  nKtmu  ol 
Koeible  expeiienoe'  (Winelt,  p,  ZO0i  The  Intdnikte  ooa^ 
imloa  ot  the  two  ■pbsrea,  OM  monl  and  (he  phyilCB],  Is  hin^- 
mental  througbouC  the  Chriitian  revelation.  Death  in  Cbrli- 
tianity  !■  phyglcat,  and  death  b  alK  mocaL    And  the  tiro 


a1  \a  awfully  nil,  ai  real  la 


ph>'ri«]  eipnlsaee.    Dealh  phj'rfeal  \a 

[U  pnvlim  aa  ii  death  Id  the  man]  a, 

inipD«!lile,  amilMenUy  wlU)  Ohriatlui  prindpltt  el  redemption, 
ta  Bcpaiate  ahi  and  dwilatlon  into  two  wortiifl  having  no  con- 
nnion.  The  Chriatian  eonoeptiDn  ia  ot  a  llle^rin;  toia  *hich 
pcrvndea  the  moiat  ipfaera  already,  and  ia  to  pemde  the 
maUrial  hereatlcr.  Itliaa  done  both  theie  alrndy  In  the  caic 
of  OhriM.  And  th<  Spirit  el  Chrirt  ainmdy  pcrtadt*  the 
Christian  here  In  the  present  world.  He  ia  already  morally 
riien  with  Chrial.  The  force  of  the  Bewrrectlon  of  Chrin  (■ 
already  at  work  In  lbs  ipheni  ol     '    '  *  '     ~ 


impllon 

a  phyBuml  rf 


le  body  ye 


come.    (On  the 
X  alio  Du  Boh, 


(7)  Consequently  it  is  seen  that  the  Resurrection 
of  Christ  is  the  foundation  of  Aposlolir  Chrie- 
linnily,  and  this  for  dogmatic  just  as  truly  as  for 
evidential  reasons,  (a)  Their  consciousness  of  its 
basal  character  Is  shown  in  the  position  it  occupies 
in  their  witness.  An  Apostle  is  ordained  to  be  a 
witness  of  the  Resurrection  (Ae  1").  The  content 
of  St.  Paul's  Christianity  is  thought  at  Athens  t« 
be  'Jesus  and  the  resurrection' (17").  The  early 
sections  in  the  Acts  reiterate  the  statement,  '  This 
Jesus  hath  God  raised  up,  whereof  we  all  are 
witnesses '  (2*^).  (A)  Moreover,  negatively,  the  con- 
sequences to  Christianity  of  a  denial  of  the  Resur- 
rection of  Christ  were  drawn  out  with  all  the 
dialectic  force  of  St.  Paul.  And  it  is  sorely  sig- 
nihcant  every  way  that  this  acute  and  searching 
analysis  of  the  doctrine  was  made  by  one  of  the 
lirst  teachers  of  Christianity.  The  fearleKsness 
with  w-hich  he  propounds  his  great  dilemmas  is  in 
itself  extremely  valuable  and  reassuring.  He  saw, 
with  a  clearness  never  surpassed,  what  the  Resur- 
rection of  Christ  involved ;  and  seeing  that,  was 
calmly  prepared  to  risk  everything  upon  it.  It 
would  seem  indisputable  tliat  St.  Paul's  entire 
exposition  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  (he 
Remrrection  of  Christ  was  not  in  controversy  in 
the  Chnrch  of  Corinth.  The  section  of  Corinthian 
churchmen  whom  St.  Paul  has  in  mind  accepted 
the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  but  rejected  the  future 
resurrection  of  the  dead.  Their  pnilosophii'  antece- 
dents rendered  such  rejection  entirely  natural  (>«e 
Heinrici,  in  loe.;  Kennedy,  St.  Paul's  Cvm-ejitinn 
of  the  Last  Things,  225),  while  their  Christianity 
constrained  them  to  make  a  concession  to  faith  in 
the  altogether  exceptional  ease  of  Jesus  Christ, 
They  were  practically  combining  incompatible  ele- 
ments from  the  Old  and  the  New,  and  had  not  the 
cieameHB  of  thought  to  realine  the  incompatibility. 
There  is  certainly  nothing  abnormal  to  linman 
religious  experience  in  this.  But  to  St.  Paul's 
logical  intellect  it  was  intolerable.     If  there  be  no 
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such  thing  as  a  resurrection  of  dead  persons,  then 
is  not  Christ  risen  (1  Co  15").  The  denial  of  the 
general  principle  will  not  permit  the  affirmation  of 
particular  instances. 

St.  Paul  then  proceeds  to  show  the  effect  of 
this  denial  of  Christ's  Resurrection :  first,  on  the 
proclamation  of  Christianity,  whose  sum  and  sub- 
stance become  words  lacking  in  contents  and  in 
truth,  if  Christ  be  not  risen;  secondly,  on  the 
believer's  faith,  which  in  that  ca.se  becomes  equally 
empty,  being  created  by  a  baseless  message ;  and 
thirdly,  on  the  Apostolic  proclaimers,  who  have 
delivered  as  fact  what  in  reality  is  fiction,  and 
have  misrepresented  Grod  by  affirming  as  His  deed 
what  He  has  not  done.  Thna  in  all  three  depart- 
ments the  denial  of  Christ's  Resurrection  evapo- 
rates everything.  The  substance  of  Christianity 
has  gone,  the  believer's  faith  has  gone,  the  Apos- 
tolic veracity  has  gone.  To  dwell  on  the  second  of 
these :  The  laith  of  a  Christian  depends  on  Christ's 
Resurrection,  because  forgiveness  depends  on  the 
redemptive  power  of  Christ's  Death,  and  this  is 
certified  bj  tlie  Resurrection.  If  the  Resurrection 
is  not  historic  fact,  then  the  power  of  death 
remains  unbroken,  and  with  it  tne  effect  of  sin; 
and  the  significance  of  Christ's  Death  remains 
uncertified,  and  accordingly  believers  are  yet  in 
their  sins,  precisely  where  they  were  before  they 
heard  of  Jesus'  name. 

That  St.  Paul's  estimate  of  the  place  of  Christ's 
Resurrection  in  Christianity  is  profoundly  true 
seems  proved,  conversely,  bj  the  invariable  results 
which  follow  upon  its  denial.  Without  belief  in 
the  Resurrection  there  may  easily  exist  a  reverence 
for  the  moral  sublimity  of  Christ's  character,  and 
a  glad  recognition  of  the  religious  value  of  His  pro- 
phetic instruction.  But  these  are  widely  different 
from  faith  in  Him  as  understood  by  St.  Paul. 
All  distinctively  Christian  belief  in  Jesus  has  been 
founded  on  a  knowledge  of  His  Resurrection.  It 
b  this  which  has  characterized  and  determined  the 
nature  of  the  faith  which  men  have  placed  in  Him. 
To  their  minds  there  has  been  a  revelation  which 
the  Risen  Christ  has  made,  and  which  He  could 
not  have  made  otherwise  than  as  having  risen. 

As  a  historic  fact,  it  has  been  His  Resurrection 
which  has  enabled  men  to  believe  in  His  official 
exaltation  over  humanity.  It  is  not  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  the  moral  influence  of  His  character, 
example,  and  teaching.  It  is  that  their  present 
surrender  to  Him  as  their  Redeemer  has  been 
promoted  by  this  belief,  and  could  not  be  justified 
without  it.  Indeed,  those  who  deny  His  Resurrec- 
tion consistently  deny  as  a  rule  ms  Divinity  and 
His  redemptive  work  in  any  sense  that  St.  Paul 
would  have  acknowledged.  Pauline  conceptions  of 
Atonement  are  intimately  bound  up  with  Pauline 
conceptions  of  Easter  Day.  The  former  do  not 
logically  survive  the  rejection  of  tiie  latter.  Thus 
it  comes  naturally  to  pass  that  denial  of  the 
Resurrection  Issues  ultimately  in  another  religion, 
which,  whatever  may  be  said  about  it,  is  not 
Apostolic  Christianity.  The  whole  doctrine  of 
reconciliation  through  the  Word's  assumption  of 
the  flesh,  redemption  by  incarnation,  moral  death 
and  rising  again  of  the  individual  believer  in  and 
with  Christ,  are  inseparable  from  Christ's  own 
Resurrection. 

LiTRRATUKB.— On  the  doctrinal  significance  cf  Christ's  Resur- 
rection see  Ph  310,  ck>i  iiS;  and  cf.,  further,  Griitzmacher, 
Modeme  positive  Vortrdge,  1906,  p.  118 ;  Qoguel,  L'apdtre  Paul 
ft  JisiU  Christ,  p.  256 ;  Lux  Mundi,  p.  235  ;  Borg-Schuttmann 
in  NK  Ztschr.  1901,  667-698. 

W,  J.  Sparrow  Simpson. 

RESURRECTION  OF  THE  DEAD.—l.  Jewish 
belief!  oarrent  in  the  time  of  our  Lord.— The 

doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  symboli- 
cally applied  to  the  nation  (Hos  6'  13",  Ezk  37^'"), 


implicit  as  regards  the  individual  in  prophecy  and 
psalm  (Job  14""  19»-27,  ig  65.  66,  Pss  49.  73),  has 
its  first  explicit  expression  in  Is  26"'^'  as  the  hope 
of  the  righteous,  oased  on  conviction  of  God's 
power  ana  faithfulness  and  on  their  persistent  rela- 
tion to  Him.  It  api>ears  in  the  Canon  as  formal 
prediction  and  definitely  in  Dn  12^,  and  became 
part  of  that '  consolation '  which  the  devouter  part 
of  Judaism,  in  the  absence  of  official  prophecy,  but 
upon  the  basis  of  past  prophetic  utterance  and.  on 
the  lines  of  prophetic  indication,  developed.  *  The 
Pharisaic  movement  offered  salvation  to  the  Jewish 
race  .  .  ,  partly  by  opening  wider  hopes  to  those 
who  obeyed  *  (Swete,  Apoc.  of  St,  Johrij  p.  xxiii) — 
proximately  the  Messianic  nope,  and  eschatologi- 
cally  the  hope  of  the  resurrection.  The  literature 
of  tne  period  preceding  and  followins  our  Lord's 
appearance  shows  three  views  as  to  the  future  of 
tne  dead,  viz.  (1)  the  traditional  doctrine  of  Sheol ; 
(2)  a  doctrine,  variously  held,  of  resurrection ;  (3) 
a  Platonic  doctrine  of  immortidity. 

(1)  Of  these  Sirach  (17"-»)  knows  only  the  first 
unmodified,  repeating  the  thought  of  Ps  6^  and  of 
Hezekiah's  psalm  (Is  38^  *) — the  days  of  man  are 
to  the  eternity  of  God  as  a  drop  to  the  sea, — 
wherefore  the  Divine  pity  (Sir  18^^*) ;  the  dead 
have  lost  the  light  and  are  at  rest  (22^^) ;  even  of 
the  righteous  only  the  name  and  deed  survive 
(44'"");  Samuel's  death  is  'his  long  sleep.'  In 
Tobit  death  is  dissolution  (dirws  diroXv^b))  and  per- 
manent (rbv  alunnoM  r&rov,  3^).  As  to  the  doctrine 
of  1  Mac.  the  evidence  is  negative ;  no  future  life 
is  referred  to.  *We  fight  for  our  lives  and  our 
laws '  (3**).  In  Judith  the  enemies  of  (jod  in  the 
Day  of  Judgment  shall  meet  His  vengeance  in 
putting  fire  and  worms  els  adpKas  airruv  (Jg  16^^), 
and  shall  feel  the  pain  of  it  for  ever ;  but  in  the 
absence  of  more,  this  scarcely  implies  a  doctrine 
of  physical  immortality.  This  traditional  eschat- 
ology  had  still  its  adherents  in  the  Judaea  of  our 
LoM's  lifetime  (Mt  22a,  Mk  12",  Lk  20",  Ac  23«). 

(2)  In  2  Mac.  there  is  a  clear  statement  of  a 
developed  doctrine  of  bodily  resurrection  for  tlic 
righteous,  God  shall  raise  up  those  who  have  died 
for  His  laws ;  the  very  members  which  have  been 
stricken  from  the  martyr  being  restored  to  him, 
and  *  breath  and  life  as  at  the  first '  *  unto  an  ever- 
lastmg  life '  (7«-  "• »  14«).  The  faith  of  such  a 
restoration  is  felt  as  an  ethical  necessity.  It  is 
not  so  much  a  theory  of  human  destinies  as  a  con- 
viction of  the  Divine  justice  and  truth.  The  pro- 
blem of  martyrdom  has  compelled  it — the  problem 
whether  supreme  fidelity  can  issue  in  loss.  That 
it  should  seem  even  for  the  present  so  to  issue  is 
realized  as  a  difficulty,  and  is  explained  as  a 
chastising,  a  temporal  penalty  {^paxOv  ,  .  ,  vdvov) 
for  personal  and  national  sins ;  the  martyr's  r6le 
being  one  of  self-offering  and  expiation  for  these 
(7"*  ^'  ^),  Resurrection  is  Goa's  reconciliation 
with  His  servants,  and  is  implied  in  their  persist- 
ent relation  to  Him — the^  are  *  dead  under  God's 
covenant  of  everlasting  life '  (7***  *).  But  for  the 
enemies  of  God  there  is  no  resurrection  (vv."-  ^). 

As  to  the  extent  of  the  resurrection,  the  case  in 
2  Mac.  is  that  of  the  martyrs  only  ;  but  the  confi- 
dence expressed  with  regard  to  them  is  probably 
based  on  a  wider  hope,  including  Israel,  or  at  least 
the  faithful  in  Israel  {adv  ^toU  d8c\(f>oU  crou,  7'*, 
hardly  implies  this,  the  dd€\(f>oL  are  literal ;  but 
the  tone  or  the  whole  passage  [see  v.^**]  implies  a 
faith  for  others  than  the  actual  speakers).  In  the 
apocalyptic  literature,  which  did  much  to  extend 
tne  doctrine  of  resurrection  in  Judaism,  it  is  gener- 
ally presented  as  limited  to  Israel.  For  the  ques- 
tion with  which  the  Apocalypses  deal  is  one  of 
fulfilment  of  promises  to  Israel,  and  the  deeper 
question  whetner  *the  righteous  shall  be  as  the 
wicked* — at  what  point  and  in  what  form  the 
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faithful  in  Israel  are  to  be  vindicated  and  the 
apostates  meet  Divine  jnstice.  The  earlier  section 
of  Eth.  Enoch  seems  to  expect  a  resnrrection 
univeraal  to  Israel,  with  the  exception  only  of  the 
absolutely  evil :  •  complete  in  their  crimes '  (22^). 
The  second  section  excludes  none — all  Israel  is 
raised,  but  the  righteous  and  holy  are  chosen  from 
the  rest  for  reward  (51.  61^').  In  the  third 
section  'the  judgment  appears  to  be  followed 
by  the  resurrection  of  righteous  Israelites  only' 
{Charles,  Bk,  of  Enochs  p.  ^).  The  conception  of  a 
resurrection  general  to  mankind  does  not  occur  in 
this  literature  until  the  close  of  the  period  under 
•discussion,  when  the  Apoc.  of  Baruch  (1st  cent. 
A.D.)  expressly  proposes  the  question  of  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  shall  rise  (28^  41S  cf.  Lk  IS'*), 
And  teaches  a  first  resurrection  at  the  Advent  of 
the  Messiah,  of  *  all  who  have  fallen  asleep  in  hope 
of  Him ' ;  but  also  apparently  a  resurrection  of 
.good  and  evil,  Grentiles  and  Israelites,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  judgment  (50^*  ^  5P'').  2  Esdras  teaches  one 
^neral  resurrection  of  the  same  character  (7'^'^). 

With  regud  to  this  development,  there  seems  no  adequate 
reason  for  regarding  it  as  introducing  a  mechanical  and  un- 

3Mritual  conception  of  resurrection  (Charles,  Eaehatology)  as 
istinguished  from  a '  high  and  spiritual '  conception  of  resurrec- 
tion lunited  to  the  just.  This  also  rises  from  an  ethical  root. 
It  is  based  in  apprehension  of  the  necessity  of  Divine  lustice, 
<x>nceived  as  requiring  not  only  the  vindication  of  righteous- 
ness, but  the  condemnation  on  equal  terms  of  unrighteous- 
ness ;  a  Justice  from  which  death  itself  affords  no  hidii^.  The 
•doctrine  of  a  general  resurrectipn  of  good  and  evil  alike  follows 
from  the  apprehension  of  God  as  Judge  of  the  whole  earth, 
•dealing  with  man  and  not  with  Israel  onlj',  and  marics  a  widen- 
ing of  eschatological  outlook  from  being  an  interest  in  the 
fulfilment  of  promise  to  Israel  to  become  an  interest  in  the 
Assertion  of  Qod  as  fulfilling  righteousness  for  the  world. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  resurrection  body,  in 
2  Mac.  only  the  facts  of  restoration  and  identity 
are  insisted  on.  In  Enoch,  whUe  the  resurrection 
body  is  one  in  which  the  righteous  shall  '  eat  and 
lie  aown  and  rise  up,'  it  is  changed  to  be  imperish- 
able and  glorious — 'garments  of  glory  .  .  .  gar- 
ments of  life*  (61**"**);  they  are  *  clad  in  shining 
light,'  and  share  the  nature  and  rank  of  the  an^ls 
<51^  104").  In  Apoc.  of  Baruch  the  dead  are  raised 
as  they  have  died,  in  order  that  the  living  may 
know  the  verity  of  their  resurrection  (49**^);  but 
thereafter  a  jucucial  change  passes  upon  both  them 
and  those  who  have  been  alive  at  the  time  (51^), 
the  wicked  *  becoming  worse '  than  those  who  pres- 
ently occupy  Gehenna  (52*-  ^*  *•),  wliile  the  right- 
eous are  transfigured  and  are  fitted  for  immortality 
and  the  eternal  world  (57**  **  *'").  We  have  here 
much  more  than  a  doctrine  of  physical  resuscita- 
tion ;  resurrection  is  apprehended  as  advance  to  a 
new  and  higher  plane  of  life. 

(3)  The  doctrine  of  immortality  vnthout  resur- 
rection appears  in  two  forms  —  Palestinian  and 
Alexandrian,  {a)  In  the  Palestiniau  form  the 
•consummation  of  the  soul's  destiny  is  postponed 
to  the  end.  There  is  an  intermediate  state,  in 
which  the  rishteous  and  wicked  are  already  separ- 
ated ;  and  there  is  Final  Judgment,  after  which 
the  righteous  pass  to  the  heavenly  world  of  glory 
and  felicity,  and  the  wicked  to  eternal  woe.  Thus 
the  Book  of  Jubilees  speaks  of  the  *Day  of  the 
Oreat  Judgment,'  and  g:oe8  on  to  say  of  the  right- 
eous: *  Their  bones  "mUX  rest  in  the  earth  and 
their  spirits  will  have  much  joy '  (23*^-  ^) ;  and  this 
is  probably  the  view  of  the  Assumption  of  Moses 
as  well  (l(r"*®),  and  perhaps  of  the  Slavonic  Enoch. 
In  the  latter  the  translated  Enoch  does  indeed 
receive  a  raiment  of  Divine  glory  instead  of  his 
'earthly  robe'  (equivalent  to  the  changed  body, 
'garments  of  gloi^,'  of  the  Simil,  of  Enoch);  but 
his  case  is  exceptional,  and  he  is  destined  for  '  the 
highest  heaven  (67*).  Nothing  is  said  of  any 
reclothing  for  those  who  have  died.  There  is  a 
place  prepared  for  every  soul  of  them  (49*),  '  Many 


mansions  .  .  .  good  for  the  good,  evil  for  the  evil ' 
(61-),  'their  eternal  habitation'  (65»o).  With  re- 
gard, however,  to  these  two  last-named  writers, 
there  is  silence  as  to  the  resurrection  rather  than 
denial  of  it ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say,  especially  of 
the  Assump.  of  Moses,  that  they  were  conscious  of 
divergence  from  current  beliefs. 

(6)  Alexandrian  Judaism,  adopting  a  Hellenic 
philosophy,  taught  a  doctrine  of  personal  immor- 
tality of  the  in£vidual  soul,  whicn  it  endeavoured 
more  or  less  successfully  to  disentangle  from  the 
questions  of  the  corporate  destiny  of  the  nation 
and  of  cosmic  judgment.  Accepting  from  Platon- 
ism  the  ideas  of  the  eternity  and  evil  of  matter, 
it  necessarily  ignored  that  of  resurrection ;  and 
accepting  from  the  same  source  the  ideas  of  the 
soul  s  pre-existence  and  of  salvation  by  wisdom,  it 
was  compelled  to  regard  each  soul  as  working  out 
its  own  fate  in  this  ufe,  and  as  reaching  that  fate 
at  the  point  of  severance  from  the  flesh ;  immor- 
tality in  its  final  form  beginning  from  the  moment 
of  death.  Thus  in  Wisdom  the  body  is  essentially 
'subject  to  sin'  (1^);  the  soul  is  pre-existent  and 
essentially  good  (^^),  but  is  entangled  in  matter 
which  weighs  it  down  (9^') ;  man  is  destined  for 
immortality  (2"),  which  the  wise  attain  (8"* "),  and 
find  it  in  all  blessedness  as  they  depart  from  our 
sphere  of  knowledge  (3'"'  4^'"  6").  The  despisers 
01  wisdom,  on  the  other  hand,  have  neither  hope 
nor  comfort  in  death  ;  it  is  for  them  an  immediate 
passage  to  judgment  and  retribution  (3""  4**"* 
5^^).  The  Hebrew  idea  of  death  as  unnatural  and 
punitive  is  nevertheless,  however  inconsistently, 
also  present  to  the  mind  of  the  wTiter.  God  maae 
not  death,  but  the  impious  called  it  in  (P*"**); 
death  entered  by  envy  of  the  devil,  and  is  the 
portion  of  his  servants  (2**).  The  idea  of  a  future 
Judgment,  a  *  day  of  decision,'  also  keeps  its  place 
in  the  writer's  thought  (3^  4*).  Nor  is  his  con- 
ception that  of  an  immortality  wholly  immaterial ; 
the  righteous  shall  receive  a  palace  and  royal 
crown ;  they  shall  judge  the  nation  and  have 
dominion  over  the  people,  sharing  their  Lord's  king- 
dom (3^).  He  has  not  successfully  assimilated  his 
Hellenism,  but  requires  the  Hebraic  eschatology 
to  supplement  it  The  teaching  of  Wisdom  on  this 
subject  is  substantially  that  of  Philo  as  well : 
'  Apparently  he  did  not  look  forward  to  a  general 
and  final  judgment.  All  enter  after  death  into 
their  final  abode '  (Charles,  Eschatol.p.  260).  The 
philosophy  of  4  Mac.  is  Stoical,  not  Platonic ;  but 
it  agrees  with  Wisdom  and  Philo  in  ignoring  the 
ideas  of  an  intermediate  state  and  of  resurrection, 
and  in  teaching  an  immortality  of  the  spirit  only, 
commencing  w^en  this  life  ends. 

2«  The  teaching  of  Jetos.— Our  Lord  found  Him- 
self in  an  atmosphere  of  thought  in  which  ideas 
representative  of  these  various  forms  of  doctrine 
were  more  or  less  current.  The  Rabbinic  teaching 
on  the  whole  held  the  field  as  a  popular  orthodoxy, 
identified  in  the  common  mind  with  devoutness 
and  earnest  religion  :  and  it  asserted  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  d^ul.  This  was  generally  conceived 
of  as  twofold — a  resurrection  of  the  just,  and  a 
general  resurrection  preparatory  to  universal  judg- 
ment (Muirhead,  EschatoL  of  JcstiSt  p.  91);  the 
anticipation  of  resurrection  was  a  commonplace  of 
piety  (Jn  11**).  At  the  same  time,  the  Sadducaic 
party  adhered  to  an  unmodified  Sheol  doctrine  and 
contended  aggressively  for  it.  No  allusion  to  the 
Alexandrian  doctrine  of  an  immortality  without 
resurrection  appears  in  the  NT  ;  but  the  Palestinian 
schools  cannot  nave  been  unaware  of  its  existence. 
Throughout  His  teaching  Christ  puts  aside  the 
second  and  third  of  these  doctrines,  and  sets  His  seal 
to  the  first.     He  teaches  a  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

The  teaching  of  Christ  as  to  resurrection  is  widely  scattered 
Uirough   the  Gospels.      The  capital  passage  are  |Mt  222S4i 
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(Mk  1218-27,  Lk  2027-38)  and  Jn  6i»-3i  e^i-X,  The  term  used  is 
commonly  ifirrmrts  ;  once  (Mt  27«0  it  is  iyt^ie.  Verbal  forms 
of  a*$rravm  and  iytipu*  seem  used  interchangeably,  occurring 
consecutively  in  the  same  passages  (as  in  Mk  12''»-  *»,  Lk  ll^i-  **), 
or  in  parallel  passages  (cf .  Mt  l&^lTo  with  17«),  without  apparent 
distinction  of  sense.  m,9ttfTm,fute  vHf  ftttpai*  occurs  in  Mt  22^1, 
but  in  the  parallel  Mk  1229  «».  in  *t*p£t,  and  in  Lk  20»  rUt  ir. 
riit  in  ftMfiSt  (cf.  Ac  2311  U  fixpSt  is  the  phrase  used  of  Christ's 
resurrection  predicted  (Mt  17»,  Mk  97.  lo);  of  the  supposed 
resurrection  of  the  Baptist  (Mt  ,142),  and  of  the  case  of  one 
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or  a  non-universal  resurrection.  l^u9^MUf  occurs  in  Jn  6*1  6® 
cf.  Ro  417  8",  1  Co  1622-  M.  48),  but  is  more  than  a  synonym 
br  itfirrmtm  or  iytifiUK 

*To  Jesus  the  OT  Scriptures  as  a  whole  con- 
veyed the  pledge  of  the  will  and  power  of  CJod  to 
raise  the  dead  who  had  lived  unto  Him  *  (Muirhead). 
In  His  reply  to  the  Sadducees  He  does  not  instance 
the  more  precise  predictions  of  the  prophets,  but 
argues  from  the  oroad  relation  of  God  to  His 
servants,  not  as  a  covenant  but  as  a  vital  relation. 
Their  resurrection  is  so  involved  in  the  nature  of 
the  case  that  it  requires  no  other  demonstration 
than  that  God  lives  and  that  God  is  their  God. 
He  appeals  to  the  common  usage  which  called  God 
•  the  God  of  their  fathers,'  *  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob'  (men  who  were  dead),  and  to  its 
authority  in  the  oracle  of  the  Bush  ;  and  needs  no 
more  than  the  admission  that  such  language  con- 
veyed a  truth.  As  touching  the  dead  that  they 
rise,  has  not  God  confessed  that  He  is  theirs? 
recognized  that  in  this  life  they  had  already 
entered  into  possession  of  Him  ?  Such  possession, 
once  establisned,  cannot  be  lost.  God  is  theirs — 
how  can  their  life  (for  surely  they  live  to  Him) 
remain  permanently  mutilated?  Surel;^  it  shall 
again  be  for  them  fife  in  fulness  of  their  nature. 
They  have  fallen  ;  death  is  death :  Christ  does  not 
minimize  the  penal  and  privative  character  of  what 
was  to  Himself  a  great  horror ;  but  they  shall  rise 
a^in— for  God  is  theirs :  they  have  a  hold  and 
right  in  Crod,  who  has  life  in  Himself  and  is  essen- 
tially the  Giver  of  Life. 

The  argument  appears  excemive  in  simplicity,  but  involves 
more  than  it  expresses.  If  man  is  capable  of  possessing  God, 
then  man  is  potentially  akin  to  God ;  if  man  has  known  and 
loved  God  (as  man  must,  if  God  has  in  any  sense  become  his), 
then  God  must  have  laid  hold  on  him  and  must  have  given 
Himself  to  man.  God  is  their  God  :  they  have  then  even  in 
this  life  attained  an  interior  contact  with  the  Divine,  and  have 
so  far  entered  the  sphere  of  the  imperishable  ;  they  have  gained 
an  inheritance  which  is  essentially  eternal.  In  possessing  God 
they  have  secured  a  place  in  God's  future,  and  in  whatever  God 
will  reveal  or  accomplish.  Our  Lord  thus  moves  the  question 
to  a  higher  ground  than  that  of  promise  or  covenant  or  even 
of  ethical  necessity,  and  grounds  upon  a  concrete  relation 
which  is  recognize<l  as  vital  and  dynamic.  The  argument 
involves  whatever  is  involved  in  the  nature  of  human  person- 
ality ;  its  reflexion  of  the  Divine  unity,  its  indestructibility  and 
capacity  to  resist  ami  survive  the  shock  of  physical  dissolution, 
and  its  necessity  of  full  self-realization  in  God.  It  is  impossible 
to  limit  the  destiny  of  that  which  possesses  God.  It  is  im- 
possible to  deny  to  it  completeness  of  development  along  the 
lines  of  initial  character.  Death  interrupts  but  cannot  ulti- 
mately bar  that  development.  As  touching  the  dead,  that  they 
rise  again — that  life  shall  be  for  them  reconstituted  and  per- 
fected—have we  not  read  that  God  calls  Himself  their  God  ? 

The  discussion  in  this  case  was  with  those  who 
*  deny  that  there  is  any  resurrection  of  the  dead ' 
(Lk  "20^),  and  it  was  enough  for  its  purpose  to  con- 
sider the  case  of  those  who  in  life  nave  possessed 
God.  On  the  face  of  it  the  argument  might  seem 
to  apply  to  these  only.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
seems  to  identify  (at  feast  for  man)  immortality 
with  resurrection.  What  it  proves  is  that  the 
dead  are  living  {ovk  ian  Oebi  veKpQv  ctXXA  ft^frwi') ; 
what  it  a.ssunies  is  that,  if  they  live,  they 
will  rise  again.  Christ  does  not  contemplate 
that  they  may  be  immortal  apart  from  that  des- 
tiny, or  discuss  the  alternative  conception  (which 
cannot  have  been  unfamiliar  to  his  interlocutors) 
that  the  patriarchs  might  live  in  God  for  a  merely 
ghostly  eternity.  The  alternatives  which  He 
seems  to  oppose  are  that  either  they  no  longer  live 


(in  any  effective  sense)  or  that  they  shall  live  com- 
pletely— there  shall  be  an  dydo-rao-ts,  a  reconstitu- 
tion  of  that  duplex  life  of  spirit  and  organism 
which  is  characteristically  human.  The  question 
whether  the  finitely  spiritual  can  be  conceived  of 
as  self-conscious,  apprehensive  or  active  apart 
from  organism,  or  whether  the  fact  of  its  limita- 
tions lo^  and  temporal  and  of  relations  to  other 
finite  existence  does  not  imply  organism,  is  in- 
volved, but  is  not  the  whole  question.  The 
question  is  of  man,  who  is  distinctively  the 
meeting-point ,  of  two  worlds,  the  spiritual  and 
the  material,  at  which  the  Creator  has  *  breathed 
into  the  dust,'  and  at  which  the  creation  becomes 
conscious  of  God.  The  differentia  of  humanity  is 
this  incarnation,  making  possible  the  ultimate 
Incarnation  in  which  the  Word  became  flesh.  In 
virtue  of  this  duplex  nature  man  is  essentially  the 
priest  of  the  material  creation,  interpreting  its 
testimony  to  God,  and  capable  of  furnishing  the 
medium  in  which  Creator  and  creature  reach  an 
absolute  unity  in  Him  who  is  Head  over  all  things 
and  in  whom  all  things  consist.  By  death  this 
dual  constitution  is  broken — resurrection  is  its 
recovery ;  reconstitution  in  the  totality  of  the 
elements  of  our  nature  which  condition  fulfilment 
of  man's  distinctive  vocation  in  the  cosmos. 
The  redemption  which  ia  to  redeem  man  must 
reach  his  hieing  in  its  completeness — the  organism 
of  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  spirit  itself.  It  must 
reach  even  the  body  which  has  been  *  the  entrench- 
ment of  sin '  (Gore).    Not  as  resuscitation,  but  as 

*  change ' ;  so  that  on  a  new  plane  of  life,  un- 
explored by  us  and  therefore  meantime  indescrib- 
able to  us,  it  may  be  the  adequate  organism  of  a 
spirit  perfectly  correspondent  with  the  Divine 
Spirit,  and  death  be  swallowed  up  '  not  in  life,  but 
in  victory.'  The  norm  of  Christ's  personal  re- 
surrection may  seem  to  imply  this :  His  work  in 
redemption  is  not  completed  by  a  sacrificial  death, 
but  must  go  on  in  a  triumphant  rescue  of  the  body 
from  death.  It  ia  not  left  as  an  *  outworn  tool,' 
but  is  brought  again,  Quickened  and  transformed, 
to  be  the  instrument  or  a  universal  mediation  ;  its 
reassumption  is  for  Him  entrance  upon  an  eternal 

Eriesthood.  Incarnation  is  not  a  passing  phase  of 
>eity  ;  it  is  the  realization  of  the  Divine  purpose 
in  humanity.  Death  is  privative  ;  disembodiment 
is  incompleteness.  Our  salvation  implies  our  re- 
constitution,  not  only  in  the  spiritual  which 
places  us  in  correspondence  with  God,  but  in  the 
organic  which  places  us  in  correspondence  with 
Gml's  creation.  God  will  not  leave  us  *  hopelessly 
stunted  and  imperfect '  (Milligan,  lies,  of  tJic  Dea<^, 
p.  161),  but  wul  *give  a  body.'  With  regard  to 
the  scope  of  the  resurrection,  the  nuestion  is  not 
touched  in  the  discussion  with  the  Sadducees, 
unless  in  so  far  as  the  argument  used  may  seem  to 
identify  immortality  with  resurrection.  (St.  l*aul 
in  1  Co  15  has  the  same  alternatives  :  *  if  the  dead 
are  not  raised  .  .  .  then  they  also  which  sleep  in 
Christ  have  perished.'  He  recoCTiizes  no  third 
possibility,  ot  a  merely  spiritual  immortality). 
Elsewhere,  however,  Christ  teaches  a  general  re- 
surrection ( Jn  5*'"''®)  of  *  all  that  are  in  the  graves ' ; 
not  only  an   elect  of  them,   but  they  who  have 

*  done  evil '  as  well  as  they  who  have  *  wrought 
good  ' — and  distinguishes  *  the  resurrection  of  life  ' 
from  *the  resurrection  of  condemnation.'  The 
rejection  of  these  verses  as  an  interpolation,  on  the 
ground  that  their  teaching  is  not  found  elsewhere 
in  the  Synoptics  or  in  Jn.  itself,  is  not  justified. 
A  general  resurrection  of  just  and  unjust  forms  at 
least  the  background  of  the  thought  in  MtS'-*-  '-^  {fiij 
SXov  t6  (rCffid  <rov  ^\'nB^  fts  Y^ei'i'av)  10^  (nal  ypvxv^ 
Kol  aw/xa  diro\^aaL  (v  yiipvQ)  r^*^**-,  Lk  IP"  {&v5p€^ 
Ntvcutrat  dva<mfi(rovTai  k.t.X.),  and  in  Mt  2o^^"*'*'. 
It  is  implied  in  the  sequence  to  the  statement  that 
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Crod  is  not  the  Grod  of  the  dead  but  of  the  living, 
reported  by  Lk.  (20**),  *  for  all  live  unto  him ' — the 
thought  of  which  would  seem  to  be  that  not  such 
only  as  the  patriarchs  were  have  a  link  to  God, 
but  that  men  as  men  '  live  to  Uim/  and  that  this 
must  have  its  inference  for  all.  The  absence  of 
bias  on  St.   Luke's   part  towards  a  doctrine  of 

feneral  resurrection,  peculiar  to  himself  among  the 
Evangelists,  is  evident  from  the  extended  form  in 
his  account  (v.**)  of  the  saying  more  briefly  re- 

Earted  in  Mt  22»,  Mk  12»  As  reported  by  St. 
uke  (*they  which  shall  be  accounted  worthy,' 
etc.),  the  saying  would  seem  to  contemplate  a 
particular  resurrection  only.  Nor  can  bias  on  St. 
Luke's  part  be  argued  from  the  fact  that  (Ac  24^^) 
he  reports  St.  Paul  as  preaching  to  Felix  a  re- 
surrection of  the  just  and  of  the  unjust,  while  St. 
Paul  himself  in  his  £pp<  deals  only  with  the 
believer's  hope  in  Christ ;  the  one  concerned  Felix, 
the  other  did  not.  A  doctrine  of  ^neral  resurrec- 
tion does  appear  in  the  reports  of  the  Synoptists. 
And  in  Jn  6^«  «•**•«"  the  emphasis  laid  upon  a 
resurrection  which  is  bjf  Christ  Himself  (iyu 
dfcurHjau  ai>r6i')  seems  to  imply  that  there  ia  also 
resurrection  of  another  character,  and  to  be  con- 
secutive with  the  teaching  of  S***. 

The  salvation  constitut'Cd  and  ofiered  in  Christ 
is  a  positive  salvation,  to  be  realized  and  possessed 
in  Himself.  With  that  salvation  the  gospel  is 
occupied.  Our  concern  is  with  that — with  the 
hope  which  is  declared  to  us  and  with  the  Kingdom 
which  He  has  opened  to  believers.  We  know  the 
end,  for  we  know  the  way.  There  is  an  alternative 
— a  way  that  is  not  to  life  and  an  end  that  is  not 
with  Christ.  It  is  named  only,  for  our  fear.  It  is 
the  background  of  outer  darkness  against  which 
the  glory  in  Christ  is  thrown  up  into  splendour. 
But  it  is  in  no  sense  the  subject-matter  of  revela- 
tion. That  which  is  revealeid  is  life  and  incor- 
ruption  (2  Ti  V%  This  is  the  general  principle  of 
Christian  teaching.  Two  aspects  of  resurrection 
are  accordingly  discoverable  in  that  teaching,  and 
first  in  the  teaching  of  our  Lord.  Of  thej»e  the 
one  belongs  to  the  essence  of  positive  gospel ;  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  Himself  is  already  its  be- 
ginning and  pattern,  and  the  root  for  us  of  its 
power ;  it  is  matter  of  assurance  and  exposition ; 
our  present  life  in  Christ  is  full  of  exjieriences 
referable  to  it,  and  is  explicable  only  in  its  terms ; 
it  is  dynamically  identified  with  whatever  we  are 
in  Christ  now  or  hoi)e  to  be  in  Him  hereafter. 
The  otlier,  resurrection  of  condemnation,  is  only 
indicated  as  in  some  sense  an  element  of  final 
adjustment  of  the  issues  of  life.  It  remains  in  the 
sphere  of  apocalyptic,  out  of  which  the  resurrection 
of  life  has  been  brought  into  the  historic  present 
by  tlie  resurrection  of  Christ  which  already  demon- 
strates and  illustrates  it.  This  resurrection,  in 
which  He  is  our  forerunner,  of  which  His  victory 
over  death  is  the  operative  force,  which  shall  result 
in  ns  as  the  effect  of  our  vital  union  with  Him, 
and  is  the  extension  to  us  of  the  life  from  death  to 
which  He  has  attained,  is  the  subject  of  our  faith 
and  the  to])ic  of  Christian  doctrine.  See  preced- 
ing art.  §  10  (6)  (7). 

LrpsRATURE.  —  C?harle«,  Esehaiolwry,  Hebrerc,  Jewish,  and 
ChrUtian ;  Apoc.  of  Baruch,  ed.  Charles ;  Book  of  Secrets  of 
Enoch,  do. ;  Book  of  Enoch,  do. ;  Muirhead,  EsehcUology  Cjf 
JemiM ;  Milligan,  Remrreetion  of  the  Dead ;  Bwete,  Apocalypse 
of  St.  John ;  Wertoott,  Go$p.  of  St.  John;  Gore,  Ep.  to  Romans ; 
Schwartzkopff,  Prophecies  of  Jestts  Christ;  J.  M.  Whiton, 
Beyond  the  Shadmo ;  Church,  Cath.  and  Univ.  Semums,  p.  181 ; 
R.  C.  Moberly,  Christ  our  Life^  p.  98. 

H.  J.  WOTHERSPOON. 

RETALIATION  (Mt  5»-«,  Lk  6*'«).  —  1.  The 
lex  tnlumis  must  have  been  part  of  the  most 
primitive  Semitic  law,  as  it  was  current  in  almost 
identical  words  in  Babylon  and   Canaan.     The 


Code  of  gammurabi  prescribes  (§§  196,  200) :  *  If 
a  man  has  caused  the  loss  of  a  gentleman's  eye, 
his  eye  shall  one  cause  to  be  lost  ;  *  if  a  man  has 
made  the  tooth  of  a  man  that  is  his  equal  to  fall 
out,  one  shall  make  his  tooth  fall  out.'  The  verse 
Ex  212*,  which  Christ  quotes  (Mt  5»),  belongs  to 
the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  the  oldest  stratum  of 
Hebrew  law. 

2.  In  various  ways  the  later  Hebrew  legislation 
mitigated  the  severity  of  the  lex  talionis.  That 
law  could  be,  at  best,  but  a  very  rough-and-ready 
method  of  dispensing  justice.  The  man  who  had 
only  one  eye,  and  who  destroyed  the  eye  of  anotlier, 
would  suner,  by  the  loss  of  his  remaining  eye,  a 
penalty  infinitely  greater  than  the  damage  he  had 
inflicted.  And,  apart  from  actual  difficulties  in 
the  working  of  this  law  as  a  hard-and-fast  rule, — 
difficulties  which  were,  in  point  of  fact,  settled  by 
the  judge  as  they  arose  (Ex  2l2Sff-,  Lv  24i»-22),— there 
was  a  growinc  feeling  that  the  exaction  of  the  full 
letter  of  the  Law  was  out  of  harmony  with  what 
was  known  of  the  will  of  God  (Lv  19'*) :  *  Thou 
shalt  not  avenge  nor  bear  any  grudge  against  the 
children  of  thy  i)eople'  (cf.  P'r  20^  24»,  Sir  28^-''). 
It  was  in  hannony  with  this  sentiment  that  the 
Hebrews,  in  the  later  days  of  the  kingship,  miti- 
gated the  severity  of  the  old  desert  law,lry  refusing 
to  allow  the  children  to  suffer  for  the  sins  of  the 
pMarents,  and  vice  versa  (Dt  24'*) ;  but  this  allevia- 
tion of  the  penalty  was  an  innovation  (I  K  2P', 
2  K  9=«). 

3.  W^hen  Christ  came  to  deal  with  the  Pharisees, 
He  found  that  this  broader  interpretation  of  the 
Law  was  lacking.  The  interest  of  the  scribes  lay 
not  in  the  efl'ort  to  do  the  will  of  God  as  between 
man  and  man,  but  in  the  academic  discussion  of  the 
compensation  to  be  awarded,  in  soulless  casuistry 
instead  of  in  the  effort  to  make  straight  the  wa^r  in 
the  practical  business  of  life  (Mk  7'^).  In  nothing 
was  His  teaching  more  utterly  at  variance  with 
the  received  traditions  of  His  day  than  here.  The 
law  of  the  Kingdom  was  love.  Men  were  to  be 
moved  not  by  the  spirit  which  was  always  seeking 
its  own,  but  Dy  the  spirit  which  desired  the  welfare 
of  the  other.  Christ  put  forward  a  principle  instead 
of  insisting  upon  the  observance  of  a  multitude  of 
details.  The  whole  question  of  the  treatment  of 
the  adversary  was  lifted  into  another  sphere.  And 
what  Christ  counselled  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  He  practised  in  His  own  life  and  death. 
The  disciples  who  wished  to  call  down  fire  from 
heaven  upon  the  inhospitable  vUlage  were  rebuked 
(Lk9^);  the  disciple  who  began  to  meet  armed 
force  by  arms  was  told  to  put  up  his  sword  into  its 
sheath  (Jn  18'^) ;  the  false  accusers  were  met  by 
silence  (Mk  14*'). 

The  lesson  that  Christ  taug^ht  was  well  learned  by  the  Apostles. 
St.  Paul,  in  his  earliest  letter,  warns  his  readers  to  *  see  that 
none  render  evil  for  evil  unto  anj'  man  •  (1  Th  6i«,  cf.  1  P  S''^. 
Again,  he  points  out  that  men  should  not  seek  their  own  vindi- 
cation, but  should  leave  that  to  God  (Ro  1217I9).  Lawsuits  of 
Christians  between  themselves  are  frowned  upon  by  this  same 
broad  reading  of  Christ's  teaching.  When  Christians  are  more 
concerned  with  mining  a  personal  victory  than  with  seekhig  the 
honom-  of  God,  Christ's  cause  suflfers  (1  Co  61-'). 

4.  /*  Christ's  tearhing  a  iicw  law? — Literal 
obedience  to  Christ's  teaching  on  this  subject  would 
destroy  the  structure  of  society.  If  no  man  were, 
in  the  strictest  sense,  to  count  as  his  own  that 
which  he  had,  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as 
private  property  ;  the  home  would  disappear  ;  the 
State  would  lapse  into  a  condition  of  anarchy. 
And  while  a  believer  might,  in  his  desire  to  obey 
his  Lord,  give  to  any  one  who  took  away  his  coat 
his  cloak  also,  he  niight  l)e  doing  the  robber  and 
society  a  very  ill  turn.  The  beggar  is  best  helped 
not  by  indiscriminate  charity,  which  does  not 
attempt  to  get  at  the  root  of  the  trouble,  but  by 
being  put  in  the  way  of  earning  a  living  for  him- 
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self.  The  rubber  liax  iiifomiation  laid  against  liiui 
and  ia  jiimiahed,  not  to  satisfy  a  personal  grudge, 
Imt  to  force  liira  to  ainenil  hia  ways  and  to  iirotect 
the  fabric  of  civil  life.  It  in  clear  that  what  Christ 
lays  doATi  ia  these  particular  versea,  and  in  tlie 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  t'enoi-oUy,  ia  not  a  new  code 
of  law,  but  a  broad  principle  oi  action,  Aa  mucli 
of  the  discourse  is  aimed  at  the  Piiarlsees,  who  hod 
made  an  idol  of  the  minutiie  of  the  Law,  it  is  wholly 
improbable  tlint  ChriBt  meant  to  lay  down  a  new 
set  of  rules,  which  could  be  nortliily  observed  only 
by  adhering  to  their  letter.  It  was  necessary,  in 
order  that  men  should  remember  Hia  teacliing, 
that  He  should  pat  the  truth  He  bad  to  propound 
in  vivid  and  concrete  form.  St.  Mattliew,  the 
moat  JudaisLic  of  all  the  Evangelists,  iloes  appar- 
ently read  the  new  principles  ns  being  legal  airec. 
tions ;  but  the  vernion  of  the  Sermon  given  by  St. 
Luke  allows  that  tbia  WBa  not  how  the  Apostles, 
whoae  ontlook  was  towarda  the  Gentiles,  under- 
atooil  them.  The  inj^nnction  to  turn  the  other 
cheek  is  thus  not  an  injunction  to  bo  fullilled  to 
the  letter,  bat  an  illustration  of  the  principle  that 
ia  to  guide  a  man  in  disputes.  He  is  not  in  passion 
to  smite  the  wrong-doer,  and  to  requite  one  wrong 
by  another;  ho  is  to  try  to  win  the  olTender  by 
love.  He  is  to  consider  the  other. 
'  So  far  u  o[ir  pervonftl  feeling  ^oca,  we  ouaht  to  be  nady  ta 

trhatcveriirlcnuiiidcd  or  taken  tnniiu.  Lovrknowil^l^^U 
but  those  wliich  lave  Iteel!  Iinp«»i.     When  love  reilita  or 

not  becnun  it  would  Involve  loss  or  sufferina;' (Gore,  ^grmonsn 
tin  Haunt,  p.  103). 

S.  Modern  theorUa  of  noti-mitt'mce. — George 
Fox  took  the  Sermon  on  the  Alount  as  another 
law ;  and  as  he  fulfilled  the  injunction  to  take  no 
thought  for  clothing,  by  wearing  a  leather  suit,  tui 
he  practised  to  the  letter  the  injunction  with  regard 
to  non-reaiatanco.  '  Did  we  ever  resist  tliem  t  Did 
we  nut  give  tliem  our  bocks  to  beat,  aud  our  cheeks 
to  pull  off  the  hair,  and  oar  faces  to  spit  on!'  is  a 
familiar  phrase  in  hia  Journal.  Bnt  his  followers 
have  got  Wow  the  letter  into  the  apirit.  With  all 
their  charity,  they  have  not  given  indiscriminately. 
Tuey  have  made  their  place  in  philanthropic  work 
by  their  insistence  on  searching  into  the  causes  of 
social  evils,  and,  while  helping  others,  have  them- 
selves accumulated  wealth. 

Tlie  great  modem  representative  of  the  non- 
roMstance  view  ia  Tolstoi,  who  carries  lib  adherence 
to  the  letter  of  Scripture  to  a  point  wliieh  involves 
a  return  tu  anarchy.  He  takes  the  case  {Letter  on 
Non-Bcsigtnjwe)  of  a  robber  fonnd  killing  or  out- 
raging a  cliild.  The  child  can  be  saved  only  by 
killing  the  robber.  Should  the  robber  be  killed  T 
Tobttui  answers  in  the  negative.  Even  the  non- 
Christian  should  not  kill  the  man,  Tolstoi  ai^es, 
becanse  he  cannot  say  whether  the  child's  life  is 
more  needed  or  is  better  tlian  the  robber's  life. 
He,  therefore,  has  no  salBcicnt  rational  ground  for 
action.  But  the  Christian,  who  sees  the  meaning 
of  life  in  fulfilling  God's  will,  has  no  ground  at  all 
for  killing  the  robber.  ■  He  may  plead  with  the 
robber,  may  interpose  hia  own  body  between  the 
robber  and  the  victim  ;  bat  there  is  one  thing  he 
cannot  do — he  cannot  deliberately  abanilon  tlio  law- 
he  hoa  received  from  God,  the  fulfilment  of  which 
alone  gives  meaning  to  his  life.'  The  answer,  of 
course,  ia  that  the  fulfilment  of  God's  law  may  not 
mean  the  observance  to  the  letter  of  one  nhroHe. 
We  ore  to  manifest  love  towards  others.  In  this 
case,  should  it  not  be  shown  to  the  child  who  is 
innocent  and  helnless  rather  than  to  the  man  who 
is  proving  himself  by  hia  deed  to  be  dangerous  to 
his  human  kind! 

r.!TUULTr«.-Butler,  Srrm.  rlU.  tt J  8««lc)-,  £™  Homo,  rhi 
Mil.  xxfil. ;  DykHL,  Jf oiHYcrfo  o/ lie  rffnn,  287  ;  BiyT  iv.  |1BB3| 
2S&  V1.I1SMJ339,  >iLll»«Jlt5;  J.  &  lloile/,  Ltating  Idast 
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IB  Enrly  Anti  (1877),  ISO,  201 :  C.  F.  Rent,  Itrofti  Lairgicm 
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R.  Bbuce  Taylor. 
BETICERCS.— See  RESERVE. 

RETRIBUTION.— We  shall  underatand  by  this 
word  the  operation  of  the  Divine  justice,  reward- 
ing and  punishing,  in  this  world  and  the  next. 
{I«r  human  justice  see  art.  Vengeance). 

1.  The  doctrine  In  ddf  Lopd'a  time.— As  is  well 
known,  the  primitive  religious  consciousness  of  the 
Jews  espectod  earthly  liappinesa  to  correspond 
strictly  to  merit  and  demerit.  Facta  made  it  im- 
possible to  hold  such  a  theory,  and  we  have  the 
froblem  of  the  Divine  justice  as  it  is  raised  in  the 
salma.  Job,  etc.  The  remarkable  thin^  is  that 
the  next  life  is  no<,  at  least  with  any  consistency  of 
beUef,  called  in  to  redreas  the  balance  of  this  (see, 
e.g.,  Kirkpatrick,  Ptalnui,  p.  xciv.).  Later  Jewish 
thought,  developing  the  doctrine  of  immortality, 
found  in  it  tlio  natural  answer  to  tlie  problem,  as 
in  the  opening  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom. 
But  the  conception  of  recompense  moved  mainly 
on  external  lines;  the  rewards  and  punishmeuta 
wliich  did  not  come  in  tliw  life  were  expected  in 
the  next,  or  in  a  Golden  Age  on  earth.  And  so  in 
our  Lord's  doy — 

■  The  rellgioua  relitlon  brlween  God  and  Hli  people  wm  h 
if\pil  one,  upheld  by  God  u  rigrhtcous  Judge,  In  tbe  ^oy  of 

Jews  bflre  and  there  niigbt  reaiember  tlmt  forgiveneu  and  frcfl 

irstee  were  pan  ol  tbe  chtraoter  at  Jidiweb,  'but  witb  inoaC 
ewiUila  mode  Dl  do*  wu  OTenhadowed  by  the  leenllntlc  o°n. 
oepUon,  wberebjf  eveiy  ■ct  of  obedience  «M  resnrded  qb  having 
ui  euot  Tecampaue,  ud  (vei^-  bknlng  to  be  obtuncd  u  re- 
quiriuB  previous  •ernoe.'  '  DeiiiinB  to  earn  ■  Divine  rewKrd, 
uid  u  great  nnard  ai  poadhlei  tbvy  K>URht  to  praotiw  a  strict 
legal  linbteoomeg*.  and,  wberavBr  poulble,  tu  exceed  what  tlie 
Uk  demanded.  But  ret  ondn,  anxiou*  to  atuin  that  reward 
on  the  raden  possible  lernu,  thej;  wOhrri  to  do  co  more  Uian 
■KKI  BbBOlulcly  neceasary  for  attaining  tbeir  purpose '  (Wondt, 
Tiacking  tf  Jetua,  i.  p.  tSBtt.). 

The  charge  that  religion  is  only  an  enlightened 
selSshness,  is  valid  against  this  position  and  the 
popular  conception  of  Christianity.  The  object  of 
this  article  will  he  to  show  that  it  ia  not  valid  as 
against  the  teaching  of  Christ. 

a.  The  toMhlng  of  ChriBt.— (1)  Nc  shouvd  once 
for  all  tfuil  there  ii  no  invariable  roniirxion  fe- 
twetn  individiial  sufferi-ng  and  sin  in  this  icorld. 
The  Heavenly  Father  bestows  His  gift.'*  on  evil  and 
good  alike  (^t  5",  Lfc  6").  Lk  13'*-  ia  decisive  on 
this  point.  ('Ye  shall  all  in  hke  manner  perish' 
refers  to  the  special  doom  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
and  falls  under  the  exception  mentioned  below). 
It  is  true  there  may  be  a  connexion  between  suffer, 
ing  and  sin,  but  it  is  undefined  (Mt  IP,  Jn  5"),  and 
it  must  not  be  assumed  in  any  given  case  (Jn  0^). 
There  are  in  the  Gospels  no  'poetic  justice'  par- 
ables,  no  limelight  scenes  of  sensational  punish- 
ments of  evil-doers  or  dramatic  vindication  of 
virtue.  There  ia  no  hint  of  any  special  doom  on 
the  Berods,  Pilate,  or  the  priests  as  individuals 
(ct.  per  ronlra  Ac  la*).  Juiiaa  is  an  exception, 
though  Christ  Himself  never  speaks  of  his  imniah- 
ment  in  this  world.  The  treatment  of  Tinlhnx  nnd 
cities  is  also  an  exception  (Jerusalem  [Mt  21"  2,1", 
Lk  19"-"],  Chorarin,  etc  [Mt  10"  n=»]).  The  life 
of  the  nation  or  tity  is  long  enough  to  show  the 
inevitable  results  of  moral  decay,  Further,  all 
is  forbidden 
re  is  nothing 
of  the  apirit  of  the  imprecatory  Psalms  or  the 
Apocalyptic  literature,* 

The  clearest  and  most  decisive  proof  of  the  truth 
we  are  con^dering  is  Christ's  own  death  and  the 
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mfferingB  and  penecutioiui  promised  to  His  fol- 
lowers. Soffering  may  be  a  work  of  God'a  love  no 
leas  tb&n  of  Uia  oDger  (cf.  He  12) ;  tbe  grain  u{ 
wheat  mtiat  die  to  bring  forth  fmit  (Jn  12"),  there- 
fore death  and  all  that  leads  to  it  cannot  be  re- 
nrded  as  retribatjve.  The  cup  of  suirering  which 
Uie  disciple  drinks  is  the  cnp  of  Christ,  not  the 
wine  of  the  wrath  of  God. 

(2)  Christ  teofhet  equally  deeisirelij  the  fact  of 
rttnbviitin  in  the  nftcf  icm-ld,  aod  nxeB  fr^ly  the 
language  of  reward  and  putibhnietit.  Tbe  doctrine 
of  personal  responaibility  is  indeed  fandamental  \o 
Christianity,  and  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  only  a 
few  typical  passives  :  PnrtMts  (Mt  13"  IB^"  22"  25, 
Lk  12'"  16),  Retcnrdi  (Mt  19»,  Lk  14"),  PunwA- 
jnen/ji  (Mt  5"  10"  12*.  Mk  9*"  U",  Jn  5"). 

(3)  ketj^m.t\oa  is  to  the  character  rather  than 
to  the  act,  and  it  automatii:.  'Every  aj:t  rewards 
itself,  or,  in  other  words,  integrates  itself,  in  a  two- 
fold Duuiner ;  first,  in  the  thing,  or  in  real  natnre  ; 
and  secondly.  In  tbe  circnntstmice,  or  in  apparent 
nature.  Men  call  the  circoniEtanue  the  retribu- 
tion. The  causal  letribation  is  in  the  thing,  and  is 
seen  by  the  soul '  (Emerson,  Essay  on  '  Compensa- 
tion'), The  truth  is  seen  most  clearly  m  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  Life  is  the  result  of  faith  in 
Christ  and  of  the  knowledge  of  God  (3''  5"  17'). 
Judgment  Li  immediaU.  the  self-inilicled  resnlt  of 
wilful  blindness,  and  of  the  rejection  of  the  mes- 
sage of  life  (3"  8"  12").  At  the  same  time  this  is 
no  purely  abstract  law  ;  behind  it  is  tlie  personal 
God,  and  the  Son  to  whom  judgment  is  committed 
(3") ;  see  Westcott.  SI.  John,  p.  xlviiL  So  in  the 
parable  of  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus,  '  the  gulf '  is 
the  character  *  which  has  been  formed  on  earth 
and  is  unalterable.  The  spiritual  condition  of  the 
two  cannot  be  altered  by  a  mere  chance  of  place. 
Id  the  parables  of  the  Talents  and  the  Pounds, 
neglect  of  opportunity  brings  unhtness  for  tmst ; 
use  of  opportunity  automatically  opens  the  door  to 
the  reward  of  greater  opportunity.  The  cutting 
down  of  the  fig-tree  is  the  inevitable  doom  of  its 
barrenness  (Lk  13" ;  cf.  Mk  ll''  and  the  teaching 
of  the  Baptist,  Mt  3"),  The  same  principle  is 
seen  in  the  blindness  men  bring  on  themselves  ()It 
6**  13"),  and  if  the  blind  lead  the  blind,  tiiey  must 
fall  into  the  ditch  (Ifi").  The  measure  we  receive 
is  in  the  nature  of  things  the  counterpart  of  that 
which  wo  give  to  others  (7'|,  the  judgment  the 
counterpart  of  our  judKinent,  Gods  forgiveness 
of  onr  forgiveness  (6'*).  The  honse  must  stand  or 
fall  according  t^  the  fonndation  on  which  it  is 
built  (7"-"). 

Accordingly,  acts  have  their  results  rather  than 
their  rewards,  and  the  idea  of  '  the  punisher ' 
tends  to  disappear. 
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It  is  from  this  point  of  view  alone  that  we  can 
harmonize  the  fact  of  fargiviness  with  that  of 
judL-ment  or  retribution.  So  long  aa  we  took  on 
the  latter  as  the  inevitable  resnlt  of  oc^j  considered 
'COch  on  its  merits,  there  can  be  no  room  for  for- 
r  at  least  it  appears  as  an  arbitrary 
'Latanjs'  ('Ood  hu  helped ')—Uie  only  mine 
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interference  with  law.  As  soon  as  we  realize  that 
both  have  to  do  with  chaixutcr,  the  ditHcnIty 
largely  disappears.  Oni  retribution  depends  on 
character.  Forgiveness  affects  the  character,  being 
bound  up  with  fitTij-oui,  the  change  of  character. 
The  dying  thief  may  have  lived  a  life  of  sin  ;  under 
the  attraction  of  the  grace  of  Christ,  bis  whole 
self  experiences  a  change,  and  so  his  future  con  be 
changed  too.  The  woman  who  loves  much  finds 
the  sins  of  her  past  forgiven  because  she  has  Itc- 
come  a  new  creature.  The  unmerciful  servant 
finds  his  old  debt  back  upon  him,  because  the  con- 
ditional forgiveness  of  his  master  has  not  touched 
his  character.* 

(4)  Christ  spirUualizcd  the  conteplion  of  revfard 
and  punithmenl.^Rewtad  consists  not  in  having 
certain  things,  but  in  seeing  God.  It  is  the  result 
of  character  and  the  fruition  of  character.  Punish- 
ment is  the  leaving  of  the  self  to  be  identihed  with 
sin,  and  so  to  depart  from  Christ  into  the  outer 
darkness  which  is  separation  from  God.  Again 
ive  refer  to  the  Jobonniue  conception  of  life  (17*). 
In  (he  SynoplicB,  bappineea  is  connected  »ith  the 
Kingdom,  as  particularly  in  the  Beatitudes  ;  it 
consTsts  of  trea-sure  in  heaven  (Mt  6»  Mk  10"). 
Specially  sign ih cant  in  Lk  t(f;  the  main  cause  of 
rejoicing  to  the  disciples  is  not  the  possession  of 
exceptional  powers,  but  the  knowledge  that  their 
names  are  written  in  heaven.  All  centres  round 
the  personal  relation  of  the  believer  to  Christ 
(Mt  25,  Lk  12").  And  this  happiness  is  enjoyed 
even  now ;  the  believer  has  life  (Jn  3*  etc).  He 
enjoys  the  good  things  of  this  life,  not  as  specific 
rewonls  for  good  Bctlon.^  but  as  gifts  of  the  love 
of  God  which  he  has  fitted  himself  to  use  (Mt  6"). 
There  can  indeed  be  no  thought  of  a  claim  against 
God  (Lk  IT"  SP).  We  cannot  appear  as  litiganta 
before  His  judgment-seat. 

Accordingly  we  may  say  that  Christ  destroyed 
the  distinction  which  existed  in  the  Jewish  thought 
of  His  time,  and  which  still  exists  in  popular  ethics, 
between  rewards  in  this  world  and  the  next  If 
men  know  where  to  find  their  happiness,  how  to 
seek  for  their  reward,  they  have  it  now,  just  aa 
the  retribution  of  the  evil  conscience  is  immediate. 
Only  this  happiness  will  be  a  personal  possession 
of  the  soul ;  it  may  be  accompanied  by  trouble  and 

ersecution  in  the  world  (Mk  lO",  Jn  16*-").  The 
lievor  mast  not  look  for  tiie  twelve  leeions  of 
angels  to  vindicBt«  him ;  none  the  less  lie  will 
know  the  peace  of  Clirist,  and  his  jojr  will  be  fulfilled 
even  here  and  now.  The  Beatitudes  and  the 
section  on  the  rewards  of  discipleship  (Klk  1(P) 
are  particularly  instructive  on  this  point-t 

To  sum  up.  Christ  did  not  so  much  change  the 
place  and  time  of  happiness  as  alter  its  conception. 
He  transformed  the  idea  of  retribution,  connecting 
it  not  with  tbe  isolated  act,  bnt  with  the  permanent 
character  which  lies  behind  the  act.  To  find  His 
deepest  teaching  we  must  go  to  the  Fourth  GoE{>el 
and  to  kindred  sayings  in  tlie  Synoptics.  Few  will 
dispute  this  method,  whatever  be  our  ultimate 
view  of  the  nature  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  It  is,  of 
course,  perfectly  true  that  Christ  usbei  more  popular 
language  withoot  scruple,  aa  all  teachers  mu-st. 
He  appeals  to  the  fear  of  punishment,  and  speaks 
of  many  and  few  stripes  (Lk  12").  He  figures  the 
blessednessof  the  Kingdom  under  the  current  image 
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of  a  feast  (Mt  22=,  Lk  H^*),  and  He  uses  freely  the 
motive  of  reward  (Mt  6.  10*i  19»,  Lk  6^  14«) ;  He 
even  speaks  as  though  it  were  the  conscious  motive 
of  humility  (Lk  14^").  We  must  interpret  such 
language  in  the  light  of  His  profounder  teacliing. 
Even  so,  some  have  found  it  a  fault  that  the  thought 
of  reward  does  not  entirely  disappear.  Religion 
should  he  so  completely  unselfish  that  all  thought 
of  self  should  be  eliminated.  The  connexion  of 
virtue  with  the  desire  for  happiness  is  one  of  the 
ultimate  problems  of  Ethics,  and  cannot  be  fully 
treated  here.  But  this  we  may  say.  The  claim  of 
extreme  altruism  must  fail  because  it  ignores 
Personality  (Gore,  Sermon  on  tJie  Mounts  ch.  vi.). 
vVe  cannot  think  ourselves  away.  We  can  cease 
to  look  for  our  own  happiness  m  our  own  short- 
sighted manner,  at  the  expense  of  others,  ajmrt 
from  God.  We  can  come  to  identify  our  own  ends 
with  God's  purpose  for  the  world,  but  we  cannot 
dismiss  the  none  that  in  the  realization  of  that 
purpose  we  shall  find  our  own  happiness,  that  when 
the  Kingdom  comes  we  shall  see  it  and  have  our 

f)la(^  in  it     In  one  sense  we  learn  to  do  good, 
loping  for  nothing  a^ain  ;  or  else  in  seeking  to 
save  our  life  we  shall  lose  it.    And  jet  in  the  iMtck- 

S'ound  there  is  always  the  consciousness  that  in 
sing  our  life  for  Christ's  sake,  we  do  in  the 
fuller  sense  iind  it.  In  this  paradox  is  summed 
up  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  the  NT.  See  also 
Reward. 

LiTBRATURB.  — Hastings'  DB,  art.  *  Eschatology ' ;  Wendt, 
TewMng  of  Jesus  (esp.  i.  pp.  30  ff.  and  210  ff.);  B.  Weiss,  BiltL 
Theol.  of  NT;  Mobcrly.  Atonement  and  Personality  (chs.  i.  to 
iii.) ;  Du  Dose,  Gospel  %n  the  Gospels ;  Froude,  Essay  on  *  Job* ; 
Emerson,  Essav  on  *  Ck>mpensation ' ;  J.  Drummond,  Via, 
Veritas,  Vita  (1894),  20) ;  A.  T.  Ormond,  Concepts  of  Philo- 
sophy (1906),  633  :Cf.  A.  Row,  Future  Retribution  (1887) :  J.  A. 
Beet,  The  Last  Things  (1906),  1 ;  J.  M.  Schulhof ,  The  Law  of 
Forgiveness  (1901X  94.  C.  W.  EmMET. 

REU.— A  link  in  our  Lord's  genealogy  (Lk  3^, 
AV  Bagau), 

REVELATION.— 1.  The  qaestion  stated.- Few 
theological  or  philosophical  problems  have  received 
keener  and  more  industrious  examination  than 
the  problem  which  is  suggested  to  us  by  the  word 
*  revelation.*  Does  the  word  stand  for  tiny  real 
disclosure  of  His  secrets  by  the  Eternal?  Does 
God  stoop  to  unveil  His  face  to  men  ?  And  if  He 
does,  what  is  the  mode  of  such  manifestations? 
What  are  the  conditions  under  which  we  may 
believe  that  a  revelation  has  been  given  ?  Is  there 
any  room  in  a  rational  scheme  of  Uie  Universe  for 
a  revelation  ?  It  is  iwinted  out,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  every  great  religion  has  been  promulgated  in 
the  faith  of  its  adherents  that  its  message  was  a 
veritable  message  from  heaven,  and  not  merely  a 
well-reasoned  theory  about  life;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  a  part  of  the  claim  of  Christianity 
that  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ  is  unique  and 
final.  *  Comparative  Relipon'  has  reached  the 
dignity  of  a  scdence,  and  it  will  not  allow  us  to 
pass  by  the  non-Christian  religions  of  the  world 
with  a  mere  phrase  of  patronizing  criticism  or 
approval ;  whfle  the  teaching  of  the  Christian 
creeds  will  not  allow  us  to  regard  our  own  religion 
as  only  one  among  the  many  in  which  men  have 
sought  and  have  found  their  God.  And,  within 
the  last  half-century,  a  yet  more  searching  ques- 
tion has  been  suggested  by  the  scientific  view  of 
man's  gradual  development  in  mental  and  moral, 
as  in  physical,  stature,  which  dominates  at  this 
moment  all  scientific  investigation.  Is  not  reve- 
lation rather  a  CTadual  disclosure  than  a  sudden 
unveiling  ?  And  may  it  not  be  that  what  men 
have  taken  for  an  act  of  God  should  rather  be 
described  as  an  acquisition  on  man's  part  which 
came  to  him,  as  all  natural  knowledge  has  come, 


by  the  gradual  quickening  of  his  spiritual  faculty, 
in  response  to  the  discipline  of  life  ?  * 

These  are  among  the  largest  and  most  moment- 
ous questions  on  which  the  human  mind  can  be 
engag^.  It  would  require  encyclopaedic  know- 
ledge to  answer  them  fully,  and  only  the  briefest 
treatment  is  possible  here.  But  it  may  help  to 
prepare  the  way  for  an  answer  if  we  examine  the 
aspects  under  which  the  idea  of  revelation  is  set 
forth  in  the  NT,  and  the  i)re8uppositions  which 
it  is  necessary  to  make  before  the  questions  that 
have  been  reliearsed  can  be  clearly  api^rehended. 
We  cannot  entertain  the  idea  of  a  Divine  revela- 
tion without  making  certain  large  assumptions  as 
to  God  and  man  of  which  it  is  well  to  remind  our- 
selves at  the  outset.  They  are  all  assumed  in  the 
NT. 

2.  PresuppoBitionB. — (a)  First,  then,  we  take  for 
•panted  the  central  fact  of  life — the  fact  that  God 
IK  a  living  Being,  Merciful  and  Just :  that  *  God  is, 
and  that  he  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently 
seek  him'  (He  11*).  One  must  begin  somewhere, 
and  we  begin  here.  That  is,  we  assume  that, 
supposing  (Sod's  creatures  to  be  capable  of  under- 
standing His  purpose  in  Creation,  He  is  capable, 
on  His  part,  of  making  it  known  to  them.  He  is 
the  Giver  of  all  good  things,  the  Author  of  all 
knowledge ;  and  we  recognize  that  the  highest  of 
His  gifts  may  be  the  knowledge  of  His  will  and 
the  stimulus  of  His  grace,  {h)  To  say  this  implies, 
secondly,  that  there  is  a  certain  capacity  in  the 
recipients  of  such  Divine  communications.  No 
one  will  maintain  that  the  Eternal  Spirit  could 
thus  reveal  Himself  to  the  brutes  ;  for,  to  be  sure, 
a  revelation  is  limited  by  the  capacity  of  those  to 
whom  it  is  addressed.  lievelation,  as  Maurice 
said,  is  always  the  unveiling  of  a  person  ;  and  a 
revelation  can  be  made  to  personal  beings  only  in 
terms  of  personality. 

Thus  far,  no  assumption  has  been  made  which  is  peculiar  to 
Christianity.  The  thesis  is  simply  this :  that  whatever  diffi- 
culties are  found  in  believinp;  that  men  could  appreciate  a 
revelation,  there  'va  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  God  could 
give  them  one,  if  lie  be  indeed  alive.  Whether  man  could 
seciurely  recognize  it  as  revelation,  and  not  as  a  mere  discovery 
of  new  truth,  is  another  question,  to  which  we  shall  return 
later.  All  that  is  here  asserted  is  that  Go<l  may  communicate 
with  man.  If  He  be  a  Personal  Being,  conununication  with 
Him  is  possible.  This  is  the  first  principle  of  all  religion  worthy 
of  the  name. 

(c)  We  assume,  in  the  third  place,  that  tus  reve- 
lation is  thus  possible,  it  may  also  be  described  as 
probable.  Creation  involves  responsibility  for  *he 
creature,  and  thus  there  is  a  probability  that  lie 
who  made  the  world  will  continue  to  guide  it. 
Mankind  is  not  perfect,  and  it  is  not  doubtful  that, 
the  progress  of  the  race  towards  holinass  and  truth 
would  oe  made  easier  W  the  grace  of  heaven 
bringing  li^ht  and  life.f  To  assert  that  revelation 
i»  probable  ls  then  only  to  assert  that  God  has  j)ity 
for  human  weakness,  and  that  it  is  not  His  will 
that  it  should  be  left  unaided  to  perish. 

8.  Aspects  of  idea  of  Fevelation.— We  have  now 
to  consider  the  aspects  under  which  the  idea  of 
revelation  t  is  presented  in  the  NT.  There  are, 
as  it  seems,  two  lines  of  thought  in  St.  Paul  al)ont 
tliis  great  matter  which  we  must  try  to  distinguish. 
Sometimes  he  speaks  of  Divine  revelation  in  terms 
which  would  be  acceptable  to  every  believer  in  a 
spiritual  religion  ;  at  other  times  lie  uses  language 
which  can  be  interpreted  only  if  we  remember  that 

•  This  is,  seemingly,  the  view  taken  in  Canon  Wilson's  essay 
on  *  Revelation  and  Modern  Knowledge '  (Cambridge  TheoUnjical 
Essays,  p.  229  ff.). 

t  This  is  the  thesis  expounded  by  Butler  (in  opposition  to 
Tindal  and  the  Deists  of  his  day)  at  the  boKinnin-f  of  Part  ii. 
of  the  Analogy '.  *To  say  Revelation  is  a  thinjf  suiwrfluoiis, 
what  there  was  no  need  of,  and  what  can  be  of  no  service, 
is,  I  think,  to  talk  quite  wildly  and  at  random.' 

X  The  word  kvukkv^K  occurs  in  the  Gr.  OT  {e.g.  1  S  20»), 
Sir  11*7  22^  421),  but  never  in  the  sense  of  a  Divine  communi- 
cation. 
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to  him  Jesus  Chrittt  was  a  supreme,  a  unique,  a 
final  revelation  of  the  character  of  the  Eternal 
God.  We  may  take  these  separately,  although 
they  are  quite  consistent. 

4.  ReTelation  in  general. — There  is  a  sense  in 
which  all  religion  must  presuppose  a  revelation — 
that  is,  the  unveiling  of  Uis  purposes  by  the 
Supreme,  and  the  response  with  whicli  He  meets 
the  aspirations  and  the  yearnings  of  human  souls. 
No  religion,  e.g.,  can  live  which  does  not  encourage 
and  justify  the  habit  of  prayer,  which  does  not 
claim  that  prater  is  heard  ana  answered.  In  other 
words,  all  religion  presupposes  not  only  movements 
of  the  human  spirit  towards  God,  but  also  a  move- 
ment of  the  Divine  Spirit  towards  man.  And  in 
every  age,  and  by  men  of  every  religious  creed,  it 
has  been  believed — ^and  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
belief  was  well  founded — ^that  God  enters  into 
holy  souls  and  makes  known  to  them  His  will.  In 
every  age  and  place  men  have  realized  His  {)rovi- 
dence,  have  believed  that  the  Eternal  manifests 
Himself  in  the  world.  Now  this  manifestation 
jnaj  be  either  ordinary  or  extr<wrdinary ;  by^  which 
it  IS  not  intended  here  to  sugcest  any  distinction 
between  what  is  natural  and  what  is  supernatural. 
That  distinction  may  not  be  tenable,  for  we  do  not 
know  all  the  possibilities  of  nature,  and  so  do  not 
know  what  may  be  above  it.  But  what  is  meant 
is  that  there  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  experience, 
in  which  men  become  assured  that  God  is  speaking 
to  them — one  tlie  commonplace,  everyday  routine 
of  life,  and  the  other  tlie  experience  of  rare 
moments  of  high  spiritual  exaltation. 

(1)  Multituoes  of  religious  men  have  felt,  as 
they  looked  back  upon  the  past,  that  their  course 
w^as  ordered  from  the  beginning  by  an  unseen 
Iiand,  that  a  Providence  has  guided  them  into  the 
])aths  which  were  prepared  beforehand  for  them  to 
walk  in,  and  they  have  been  enabled  to  perceive 
in  the  opportunities  of  life  the  calling  of  a  Divine 
'Toice.  They  have  felt,  moreover,  that  this  is  the 
only  intelli^ble  interpretation  of  life ;  and  that 
without  this  revelation — for  such  it  is — of  its 
meaning,  life  would  be  chaos,  and  the  secret  of  the 
future  a  dreadful  and  portentous  enigma.  The 
light  by  which  they  walk  is  *  the  light  whicli 
lil^hteth  every  man,'  and  they  rejoice  in  the  illu- 
mination which  it  sheds  upon  their  path.  Some 
of  the  most  saintly  lives  that  the  world  has  seen 
have  been  lived  in  the  strength  of  the  conviction 
that  the  changes  and  chances,  as  others  call  them, 
of  the  years  are  but  the  unveiling  of  a  Divine  face ; 
and  tliat  the  vision  of  God  becomes  brighter  when 
seen  through  the  mists  of  pain.  This  is  the  belief 
of  those  men  and  women  among  us  who  have  the 
best  right  to  be  heard ;  their  spiritual  emotions 
are  not  altogether  bom  of  their  own  patient  hop^ ; 
they  are  due  to  the  stirring  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
ana  the  stimulation  of  the  Divine  Life  ;  they  are  a 
revelation  of  the  unseen. 

(2)  And  to  such  souls  there  come  rare  moments 
of  spiritual  ecstasy  and  exaltation,  when  they  are 
filled  with  an  overpowering  conviction  of  the  pre- 
sence of  God,  of  His  Will  for  them,  of  His  Will  for 
others.  Such  a  moment  it  was  in  the  life  of  St. 
Peter  when  he  reached  the  supreme  conviction  of 
his  life,  *Tliou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the 
living  God  '  (Mt  16**) ;  and  we  have  the  highest  of 
all  authority  for  the  source  of  his  inspiration  : 

*  Flesh  and  olood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee, 
but  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.*  Such  a 
moment  came  to  St.  John  at  Patmos  when,  being 

•  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord's  day'  (Rev  1",  cf.  4«), 
he  heard  the  Heavenly  voice  pronouncing  judg- 
ment on  the  Churches,  and  saw  in  a  vision  the 
Heavenly  figure  which  is  always  standing  unseen  in 
their  miost.  Such  a  moment  came  to  St.  Paul  when 
the  vision  of  the  Christ  at  the  gates  of  Damascus 


changed  the  whole  course  of  his  career ;  *  it  pleased 
God  to  reveal  his  Son  in  me '  (Gal  1")  is  his  de- 
scription of  the  experience.  And  again  and  again 
St.  Paul  refers  the  certainty  of  his  convictions  to 
the  fact,  which  is  for  him  indisputable,  that  they 
reached  him  by  revelation.  The  *  mystery  of 
Christ,'  as  he  calls  it,  that  the  Gentiles  are  fellow- 
heirs  of  the  gospel — this  was  *  made  known '  to 
him  *  by  revelation '  (Eph  3*).  The  gospel  which  he 
preached  came  to  him,  he  writes  to  the  Galatians, 
'not  from  man,  but  through  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ'  (Gal  1").  Such  were  the  revelations  of 
which  he  wrote,  while  there  were  yet  others  which 
he  counted  too  intimate,  too  sacred,  to  commit  to 
words,  as  when  he  says  that  he  *  was  caught  up 
into  Paradise,  and  heard  unspeakable  words  which 
it  is  not  lawful  for  a  man  to  utter '  (2  Co  12*).  It 
was  one  of  St.  Paul's  deepest  convictions  that  to 
him  were  revealed  at  times  from  heaven  thoughts 
^eater  than  his  own ;  so  sure  is  he  of  this,  that  he 
is  careful  on  occasion  to  explain  that  all  his  utter- 
ances have  not  the  same  supreme  authority.  '  The 
things  which  I  write,  they  are  the  commandment 
of  the  Lord'  (1  Co  14^).  So  he  says  of  one  sub- 
ject. Concerning  another,  *  I  have  no  command- 
ment' (7^)  is  his  prelude,  although  he  concludes, 

*  I  think  that  I  have  the  Spirit  of  God '  (v.*>).  But 
he  is  sure  that  the  Divine  message  has  been  dis- 
closed to  him  in  a  fashion  which  may  be  sharply 
distinguished  from  the  ordinary  ways  in  whicu 
knowledge  is  acquired.  Human  wisdom  is  not 
identical  with  Divine  wisdom  ;  so  he  warns  the 
Corinthians,    as    he   quotes    the    ancient   words, 

*  Things  which  eye  saw  not,  and  ear  heard  not,  and 
which  entered  not  into  the  heart  of  man,  whatso- 
ever things  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love 
him ' ;  and  declares,  '  IJnto  us  God  revealed  these 
things' — not  the  secrets  of  the  future,  but  the 
secrets  of  the  present — *  these  things  God  revealed 
through  the  Spirit '  (2«- '«). 

These  and  similar  passages  show  beyond  doubt 
that  the  NT  saints,  and  St.  Paul  in  particular, 
were  quite  convinced  that  God  at  times  reveals  His 
secrets — His  mysteries — to  a  devout  and  earnest 
spirit;  and  that  this  revelation  is  consciously  re- 
cognized by  the  soul  as  distinct  from  the  discovery 
of  a  Divine  purpose  in  life,  or  the  assurance  of 
Divine  guidance,  which  are  reached  by  patient 
striving  after  the  highest  things.  The  one  is  the 
experience  of  all  good  men ;  the  other  is  the 
portion  of  the  saints,  the  elect  to  whom  a  fuller 
disclosure  of  the  Divine  will  is  made.  It  is  the 
portion  of  the  prophets,  the  *  seers,'  to  whom  the 

*  word  of  the  Lord '  speaks  with  an  irresistible 
authority.  Yet  in  both  cases—in  the  ordinary  and 
the  extraordinary  experiences  alike— there  is  not 
only  a  movement  of  tlie  human  soul  towards  God, 
but  a  movement  of  the  Divine  love  towards  man. 
We  generally  keep  the  word  *  revelation '  for  the 
extraordinary  or  abnormal  experiences ;  and  there 
is  no  objection  to  this  restriction,  provided  we 
understand  that  in  neither  case  does  man's  spirit 
act  without  response  or  without  stimulation  from 
heaven.     But  this  it  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind. 

*  Ye  have  not  chosen  me,  but  I  have  chosen  you ' 
(Jn  15^*)  are  words  of  universal  application. 

We  have  now  to  interpose  with  an  inevitable 
question.  What  is  the  tc^t  by  which  M-e  may 
assure  ourselves  that  the  imaginings  of  pious  souls 
are  not  merely  of  subjective  value,  that  is,  that 
they  are  anything  more  than  the  exj)ression  of 
discontent  with  the  limitations  of  hiiinan  know- 
ledge and  of  human  life?  What  is  the  test,  or  is 
there  any  test,  by  which  we  may  *  try  the  spirits ' 
(1  Jn  4*),  by  which  we  may  convince  ourselves  or 
others  that  a  Jrue  revelation  of  the  Divine  will 
and  purpose  has  been  vouchsafed  ?  The  theology 
of  the  18th  cent,  did  not  hesitate  in  its  answer  to 
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this  question.  The  answer  was  found  in  the  word 
miracle.  Miracles  were  the  appropriate  credentials 
of  revelation,  which  could  not  be  guaranteed  as 
objectively  valid  without  them.  Paley  and  Butler 
and  their  successors  do  not  delay  to  prove  this ;  it 
seems  to  them  beyond  dispute.  And  forty  years 
ago  Dr.  Mozley  put  forward  the  same  view  in  a 
well-known  passage  in  his  Bampton  Lectures  (On 
Miracles,  p.  lo) :  *  The  visible  supernatural  is  the 
appropriate  witness  to,  the  outward  sign  of,  the 
invisible  supernatural  —  that  proof  which  goes 
straight  to  the  point ;  and,  a  token  being  wanted 
of  a  Divine  communication,  is  that  token.*  Taking 
this  view  of  miracles  and  of  revelation,  it  has  been 
sought  to  distinguish  natural  from  revealed  religion 
by  the  circumstance  that  miraculous  signs  are  not 
needed  to  guarantee  the  truth  of  the  former,  which 
commends  itself  at  once  to  man's  reason,  while 
they  are  necessary  to  confirm  our  belief  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  latter,  which  are  not  discoverable 
by  our  unassisted  faculties,  and  which  may  be 
surprising  and  even  unwelcome  to  faith. 

This  is  a  view  which  presents  many  difficulties, 
clear-cut  and  definite  as  it  seems,  (i.)  It  is  impos- 
sible to  distinguish  sharply  natural  from  revealed 
religion,  because,  in  fact,  all  religions  have  pre- 
supposed a  revelation,  an  unveiling  of  the  Unseen 
Realities.  *  Natural  religion,'  said  Guizot  {Medi- 
tations, iL  237),  *  exists  only  in  books.'  In  all 
religion  there  must  be  a  reciprocal  communication 
between  man  and  Grod  ;  there  must  be  not  only 
man's  aspiration  heavenward,  but  heaven's  benedic- 
tion earthward.  And  this  latter  is  in  its  measure 
a  revelation,  (ii.)  It  is  true  that  a  revelation  of 
new  truths  re(]^uires  to  be  certified  to  the  intellect 
as  valid,  but  it  is  not  the  anoTnalousness  or  the 
ineacplicability  of  the  circumstances  in  which  it 
is  given  that  supplies  such  certificate ;  it  is  their 
significance,  A  'sign'  need  not  necessarily  be 
'miraculous'  (see  art.  *Sign'  in  Hastings'  DB), 
although  it  may  have  this  character  (see  '  Miracle,' 
ib,  vol.  iii.  §  5).  The  context,  so  to  speak,  of 
revelation  helps  to  disclose  its  meaning  and  pur- 
pose, and  thus  enables  us  to  refer  it  to  its  true 
author;  but  the  significance  of  the  context  may 
depend  upon  concurrences  and  combinations,  none 
of  which,  taken  separately,  need  be  abnormal  or 
even  unusual,  (iii.)  The  revelation  itself  may  be 
conveyed  by  these  *  signs '  which  in  fact  constitute 
it.  The  (TTjfieTa  of  the  Gospels  are  vehicles,  or 
media,  or  instruments  of  revelation  quite  as  much 
as  evidential  adjuncts.  Their  interpretation  leads 
to  new  thoughts  of  Grod  and  man,  undiscoverable, 
or  at  any  rate  undiscovered,  without  them ;  and 
thus  it  is  that '  signs '  such  as  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  (which  would  be  classed  as  miraculous)  or 
the  moral  beauty  of  His  life  (which  some  would 
not  regard  as  necessarily  a  miracle)  form  the  pre- 
mises of  Christian  theology  (cf.  Westcott,  The  Gospel 
of  Life,  p.  80).  They  unveil  the  Divine  love,  and 
power,  and  holiness ;  and  they  are  accepted  as  true 
revelations,  in  part  because  of  tlie  existing  testi- 
mony to  them  as  historical  facts,  but  in  part  also 
because  they  find  a  response  and  a  welcome  in 
men's  hearts.  Such  revelations  serve  to  unify  the 
bewUdering  experiences  of  life,  and  provide  a 
means  of  co-ordinating  our  thoughts  about  the 
highest  things.  That  is  to  say,  in  brief,  they  are 
accepted  as  true  because  they  are  coherent  with 
our  spiritual  experience,  while  at  the  same  time 
tliey  enlarge  its  ooundaries  and  Uluminate  its  dark 
places. 

Thus  the  question.  What  is  the  ultimate  test  of 
revelation  ?  is  not  to  be  answered  merely  by  point- 
ing to  miracle  as  its  miarantee.  It  is  part  of  a 
much  larger  question,  What  is  the  ultimate  test  of 
truth  ?  And  to  this  there  is  only  one  answer : 
experience  (cf.  Wilson,  l,c,  p.  242),  either  individual 


or  general ;  that  is  the  one  unfailing  test  of  opinion 
in  every  department  of  human  life. 

(a)  First,  as  to  the  experience  of  the  individual. 
That,  in  the  region  of  the  spirit,  is  not  capable  of 
transference  from  one  to  anotiier,  and — in  so  far — 
it  can  be  valid  only  for  him  who  has  had  the 
experience.  But  for  him  the  sense  of  '  realized 
fellowship  with  the  unseen '  (cf.  Westcott,  Lc.  p.  83) 
is  so  vivia  and  so  vital  that  he  cannot  call  it  in  ques- 
tion. He  is  conscious  not  only  of  the  strivings  of 
his  own  soul,  but  of  a  response  from  the  spiritual 
world.  And  if  it  be  urged  that,  after  all,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  be  sure  of  this,  so  subtle 
and  deep-seated  are  the  movements  of  the  soul,  his 
only  reply  can  be  that  he  is  sure  of  it.  He  is  able  to 
distinguish,  he  will  tell  you, — for  St.  Paul's  experi- 
ence here  is  not  singular  or  even  unusual, — between 
the  convictions  which  he  has  reasoned  out  for 
himself  and  those  which  have  presented  themselves 
to  him  with  an  irresistible  autiiority  from  without. 
And  he  will  point,  in  justification,  to  what  is  an 
admitted  fact  of  mental  life,  viz.,  that  our  powers 
of  discovery  are  no  true  measure  of  our  powers  of 
recognition.  We  can  all  recognize  as  true,  and  as 
obviously  true,  many  a  principle,  or  law,  or  fact, 
when  it  is  once  brought  before  our  notice,  which 
we  should  have  been  quite  incapable  of  discovering 
for  ourselves.*  And  it  has  been  the  deep-seated 
belief  of  the  saints  that  their  most  cherished  and 
intimate  convictions  were  such  as  they  could  never 
have  reached  had  they  not  been  guaranteed  to 
them  by  a  message  from  the  spiritual  world. 

(j3)  But,  it  will  be  said,  there  can  be  nothing 
trustworthy  in  such  merel;^  individual  convictions. 
To  claim  to  be  in  possession  of  a  revelation  from 
heaven  is  one  of  the  commonest  symptoms  of 
mental  disorder ;  and  those  who  make  such  claims 
most  persistently  are  the  most  intractable  patients 
in  asylums  for  the  insane.  There  is,  unnappily, 
no  doubt  of  it.  The  mystical  spirit  is  divorced,  in 
too  many  cases,  from  any  just  sense  of  the  logic 
of  facts  ;  and  incapacity  to  judge  aright  of  things 
temporal  is  often  combined  with  an  eager  and 
extravagant  judgment  upon  things  eternal.  It 
may  be — we  uo  not  know — that  sometimes  a  true 
vision  of  the  spiritual  order  has  proved  too  much 
for  a  brain  intellectually  feeble,  and  that  the 
mental  powers  have  been  pennanently  injured  J>y 
too  great  an  effort  being  demanded  of  them.  And 
— conversely — it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  wlien 
the  brain  fails  to  do  its  work,  whether  from 
disease,  or  overstrain,  or  other  causes,  the  man 
ceases  to  be  able  to  distinguish  fancies  from  facts, 
both  in  the  physical  and  the  spiritual  world.  But 
to  conclude,  tnerefore,  that  all  alike  who  have 
claimed  to  have  had  visions  of  the  spiritual  order, 
or  who  believe  that  God  has  answered  their 
prayers  directly,  are  necessarily  insane,  would  be  a 
strangely  perverse  and  illogical  inference.  Indeed, 
expenence  suggests  a  quite  different  generaliza- 
tion. Despite  these  abnormal  cases,  the  men  uf 
spiritual  insight  who  see  *  visions,'  who  live  near 
to  the  boundary  of  the  spiritual  order,  are  the 
truly  *  practical^  men,  and  achieve  most  of  endur- 
ing benefit  for  the  race.  The  truth  is  that,  taken 
separately,  spiritual  experiences  cannot  be  verified 
by  any  one  except  the  recipient  of  them  ;  but  they 
cannot  be  dismissed  as  untrustworthy  merely  be- 
cause some  who  claim  to  have  enjoyed  them  are 
not  very  wise. 

The  spiritual  experience  of  the  individual  is  not 
transferable — apparently,  for  it  would  not  be  well 
to  dogmatize  on  such  a  point — from  one  to  another. 

*  This  is  fully  admitted  by  so  thorough^inp:  a  Rationalist  as 
Kant :  '  If  the  Gospel  had  not  tauf^ht  the  universal  moral  laws 
in  their  purity,  reason  would  not  yet  have  attained  to  so  com- 
plete a  knowledge  of  them ;  although,  once  they  are  there,  we 
can  be  convinced  through  pure  reason  of  their  truth  and 
validity '  (Letter  to  Jaoobi  in  Jaoobi's  Werke,  iii.  532X 
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So  far,  then,  it  does  not  submit  itself  to  any  objec- 
tive t€»9t  of  its  trustworthiness.  But  when  we  find, 
as  we  do  find,  that  in  a  large  number  of  cases  the 
individual  experiences  which  are  reported  or  re- 
corded are  of  an  identical  character  as  regards  the 
information  which  they  supply  of  the  spiritual 
order,  they  present  a  phenomenon  which  is  within 
the  reach  of  scientihc  investigation.  That  the 
Eternal  guides  human  lives  and  does  not  permit 
them  to  drift  aimlessly  into  the  paths  which  lead 
nowhere,  that  He  answers  prayer,  that  He  sup- 
plies counsel  and  strength — these  are  not  specially 
Christian  convictions,  they  are  shared  bv  count- 
less multitudes  who  would  all  offer  tne  same 
proof  of  their  truth,  namely,  personal  experience. 
This  is  a  solid  fact  of  human  nature  which  de- 
mands recognition.  And  if  such  convictions  are 
not  entirely  mistaken,  then  the  Eternal  has  in  so 
far  given  a  revelation  of  His  power  and  of  His 
love.  He  has  intervened  in  human  life ;  He  has 
given  men  some  insight  into  His  purposes. 

The  test  of  truth  is  experience;  experience 
must  count  for  something  when  we  are  examining 
the  widespread  belief  of  mankind  that  the  Eternal 
reveals  Himself  in  the  life  of  the  individual  and  in 
the  life  of  the  race  alike. 

We  have  seen  that  the  general  experience  of 
religious  men  gives  identical  testimony  as  to  God's 
power  and  willingness  to  communicate  witii  them 
m  their  need.  But  we  saw,  too  (§  2),  that  a  cer- 
tain mental  and  spiritual  capacity  must  be  pre- 
supposed in  the  recipients  of  any  revelation.  And, 
as  this  grows  from  age  to  age  in  the  history  of  the 
race,  and  is  by  no  means  equal  in  all  races  at  the 
same  period,  or  in  all  men  even  of  the  same  race 
and  epoch,  it  will  follow  that  revelation,  if  made 
at  all,  must  be  made  gradually  and  progressively, 
in  correspondence  not  only  with  the  needs  but 
with  the  capacity  of  men.  We  have  all  learnt 
the  truth  of  this  in  regard  to  the  history  of  the 
race,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  it.  If 
the  minute  and  careful  study  of  the  OT  history 
and  literature,  which  has  occupied  the  best 
thoughts  of  so  many  of  our  best  Christian  scholars 
for  S)  years,  had  taught  us  nothing  but  this,  we 
sliould  still  have  loamt  a  lesson  of  the  most  far- 
reaching  significance — a  lesson  which  is  full  of 
hope  and  inspiration.  It  is  a  lesson  which  is  illus- 
trated by  the  history  of  every  religion  in  which 
men  have  sought  to  nnd  €rod ;  the  measure  of  His 

S'ace  is  their  capacity  of  receiving  it,  and  not  any 
ivine  economy  by  which  there  is  a  jealous  hiding 
of  His  face.  And  the  same  is  true  of  the  indi- 
vidual soul.  It  is  in  correspondence  with  the 
gradual  quickening  of  our  spiritual  faculty  that 
the  Divine  secret  is  gradually  disclosed.  *  Unto 
him  that  hath,  to  him  shall  l>e  given '  (Mt  13^')  is 
not  a  paradox  of  the  Divine  bounty ;  it  is  a  law  of 
nature,  and  therefore  of  revelation  as  well.  Not 
all  at  once  can  we  expect  to  experience  the  Beatific 
Vision,  but  only  in  proportion  as  we  grow  more 
and  more  into  the  Divine  likeness,  and  learn, 
through  the  slow  and  often  disappointing  discip- 
line ot  life,  to  read  the  Divine  purposes.  This  is 
not  to  evacuate  the  idea  of  revelation  of  its  con- 
tent, and  regard  our  spiritual  progress  &s  due 
entirely  to  the  efforts  and  strivings  of  our  owm 
souls.  These  must  be  present, — there  must  be  a 
movement  on  man's  part  if  he  is  to  reach  at  last 
his  highest, — but  the  revelation  which  is  p.yen  is 
not  his  discovery,  but  a  Divine  act  of  unveiling. 

It  is  the  consummation  of  this  progress,  both 
for  the  individual  and  for  the  race,  which  is  por- 
trayed in  the  vision  of  the  prophet  as  the  moment 
when  *  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  revealed, 
and  all  flesh  shall  see  it  together,' — not  as  iso- 
lated individuals,  but  as  members  of  the  great 
company  of  the  saints,  — '  they  shall  see  it  to- 


gether: for  the  mouth  of  Jehovah  hath  spoken 
it'(Is40»). 

5«  The  revelation  of  ChFist.-— So  far,  we  have 
been  considering  the  idea  of  revelation  in  genoi*al 
— the  idea  of  God  revealing  His  will  to  man — 
which  appears  asain  and  again  in  Scripture,  and 
which  has  been  abundantly  justified  by  the  experi- 
ence of  the  saints  in  every  age.  But  notliing  has 
yet  been  said  which  is  distinctively  Christian,  or 
which  touches  the  belief  of  Christians  that  in 
Christ  there  is  a  supreme  and  sufficient  revelation 
of  God.  If  the  doctrine  of  revelation  which  has 
been  here  set  forth  exhausted  the  content  of  the 
idea,  then  there  would  be  no  place  left  for  that 
which  is  specially  characteristic  of  the  Christian 
religion.  What  has  been  said  about  the  possibility 
and  the  gradual  progress  of  a  revelation  would 
apply  to  other  nations  as  well  as  to  the  Jews,  for 
GkxI  has  never  'left  himself  without  a  witness' 
(Ac  14^^).  And  nothing  has  been  said  at  all  about 
the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ,  which  is  the 
centre  of  the  Christian  hope.  The  passages  which 
were  quoted  from  the  NT  nave  a  general  applica- 
tion. We  have  now,  however,  to  examine  pass- 
ages of  a  different  character. 

St.  Paul  urges,  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  that  if  the  message  of  the  Christ  was 
not  understood  by  the  Jews,  it  was  due  to  their 
incapacity,  not  to  its  obscurity.  *  If  our  gospel  is 
veiled,'  he  says,  *it  is  veUea  in  them  that  are 
perishing '  (4*),  i.e.  the  fault  lies  with  the  hearers, 
not  with  the  giver,  of  the  message.  That  is  his 
way  of  expressing  a  great  principle  which  we  have 
already  considered,  that  revelation,  to  be  instruc- 
tive, presupposes  a  certain  mental  capacity,  a  keen- 
ness of  spmtual  vision,  in  those  to  whom  it  is 
addressed.  In  the  previous  chapter  of  the  same 
letter,  St.  Paul  had  urged  that  the  Jews  had  never 
recognized  the  transitory  character  of  the  Law 
whicn  was  their  discipline  ;  '  a  veil  was  upon  their 
heart'  (3"),  which  prevented  them  from  seeing 
that  the  Law  was  only  a  stage  in  the  Divine  edu- 
cation of  Israel.  But,  he  adds,  allegorizing  the 
old  story  of  the  veU  on  the  face  of  Moses,  *  if  they 
turn  to  the  Lord,  the  veil  is  removed'  (v.**),  and 
an  open  vision  is  granted.  The  consummation  to 
whicn  they  should  look  is  that  '  the  light  of  the 
glory  of  Christ,  who  is  the  image  of  God,  should 
dawn  upon  them'  (4*).  And,  in  like  manner,  he 
points  out  elsewhere  that  '  the  law  was  but  a 
tutor  to  lead  them  to  Christ '  (Gal  S^*).  « Christ 
is  the  end  of  the  law '  (Ro  10^),  in  whom  it  re- 
ceived a  perfect  fulfilment.  This,  indeed,  is  the 
burden  of  the  Apostolic  preaching,  that  *  God,  who 
of  old  time  spoke  to  the  fathers  by  divers  portions 
and  in  divers  manners,  hath  in  these  last  days 
spoken  to  us  by  his  Son '  (He  V),  It  is  not  need- 
ful to  multiply  quotations  which  illustrate  this 
familiar  Christian  thought — that  highly  favoured 
as  the  Jewish  people  had  been  by  revelations  of 
the  Divine  \i'ili,  yet  the  complete — the  perfect — 
revelation  of  God  is  in  Christ. 

(1)  There  is  a  sense  in  which  it  demands  no 
special  gift  of  faith  to  discern  in  Christ  a  revela- 
tion such  as  had  not  dawned  upon  the  world 
before.  And  there  are  passages  in  the  NT  which, 
taken  by  themselves,  would  not  go  beyond  this. 
He  was  *a  prophet,  like  unto  Moses  (Ac  3**), 
although  with  a  clearer,  a  more  urgent  message. 
For  the  most  part,  He  is  represented  in  the  Syn- 
optics as  the  Great  Teacher,  strong,  wise,  and 
merciful  —  whose  words  were  powerful  to  move 
men  towards  holiness,  and  whose  teachings  shed  a 
new  light  upon  the  perplexities  of  conduct.  'A 
new  t^u^hing,'  His  hearers  said ;  and  they  were 
right.  The  Fatherhood  of  God,  the  dignity  and 
supreme  value  of  the  spiritual  life,  the  significance 
of   faith,   the   Catholic   sympathy  of   love   (see 
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J  I.  '28)— tlmae  are  trutlia  of  u'hich,  indeed,  there 
iBid  been  aDtlciprlitionB  in  the  prophets,  but  they 


f  Jesus 

Christ  U)  be  the  Bpirttuul  Master  of  manl^iml 
■would  Ije  a.  claim  wliich  we  could  not  liglitly 
Tieglect.  If  the  utterances  of  liuiy  men  in  every 
age  deservo  a.  reverent  attention,  as  expresaini; 
'Convictions  b^irn  of  a  true  spiritual  experience,  the 
words  of  Clirist  demand  a  deeper  revereace  of  sub- 
-mission,  for  He  vraa — at  the  lowest — the  greatest 
Master  of  the  spiritual  life. 

(2)  Not  even  yet,  however,  have  we  touobed 
upon  those  claims  of  His  which  mark  Him  out  oh 
-unii/ur,  those  aspects  of  His  life  which  require  us 
to  think  of  Hia  toacbins  as  ditTcriog  from  other 
teacliings,  not  only  in  degree,  but  in  kind.  We 
have  not,  indeed,  to  read  the  Gospels  very  closely 
to  observe  that  Jesus  Christ  claimed  U>  ue  more 
than  a  Teacher,  and  that  His  authority  was  other 
than  that  of  the  greatest  of  the  prophet*.  He 
said  that  He  was  the  Messiah,  who  was  to 
■declare  all  thinzH '  (Jn  4>).  He  is  the  Son  be- 
loved of  tha  Father,  to  whom  the  Father  showed 
all  H'ls  works  {6").  He  alone  has  'seen  the 
Father'  (8"};  and  not  only  ut  tliis  vi«on  pecu. 
]iarly  His,  but  tbrou<;h  Him  it  may  be  revealed 
to  men :  '  Ha  that  hath  seen  nie  hath  seen  the 
Father' <H>).  These  phrases  are  all  taken,  it  is 
true,  from  the  Fourth  Gospel ;  but  the  view  of 
Christ's  Person  which  they  present  is  not  peculiar 
to  St.  John,  for  the  uonimon  traditiiin  of  Sit. 
Matthew  and  St.  Luke  preserves  the  treinendoi» 
a.ssertion,  '  No  man  knoweth  the  Son,  but  the 
Father  ;  neither  knoweth  any  the  Father,  but  tiie 
Son,  and  he  to  whom  the  Son  willeth  to  reveiLl 
him"  (Mt  llf=Lk  KF).  It  is  clear  that  Christ  is 
represented  in  the  Gospels  as  more  than  n  Teacher 
of  Divine  wisdom ;  He  is  the  Kevealer  of  the 
Divine  character,  Tlie  matter,  the  content,  of 
the  revelation  which  He  offers  to  mankind  tran. 
9cends  the  messn^'e  of  prophets  and  Itoly  men,  in 
this,  that  it  ho-s  to  do  not  merely  with  man's  re- 
lation to  the  Supreme,  with  man's  doty  and  man's 
ilestiny,  but  with  the  inmost  nature  of  God.  Not 
only  is  He  an  ambassador  of  Heaven  ;  but  He  has 
seen  tlie  Father.  No  such  claim  as  this  is  made  in 
the  record  of  the  most  intimateond  sacred  Rpiritual 
lustory  of  tlie  saints. 
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pnailon  ot  the  Divine  WIU.  Chriit  li  ul  berore  ui  in  the  Hblo 
Bnd  (lie  Church  as  the  Kovuler  ot  the  Didne  nature  and  not 
only  u  the  Revenler  ot  Dltine  secrcla. 

It  has  1)een  urged  by  (onie  irrlten  that  the  unlnuenen  of 
Cbrtot  u  Reveller  li  Indteitfd  In  the  NT  by  tb?  rvC  that,  while 
revelation  l8  contjiiUQlly  repreiei.ted  u  procsertlng  /nnii  Hlni, 
it  Is  never  represented  ju  nlven  fi  Him.  He  is  the  exponent, 
not  the  recipient,  of  revelation  ;  and  in,  in  a  eenae,  the  Reveoler 
and  the  Revealed  (I  Ti  3"),  both  the  guh]ect  and  the  objert 
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the  Fourth  Cjospel  OS  well  aj  in  the  Apocalypw.  Christ  describee 
Ilimsell  as  '  a  man  that  hnth  told  you  the  truth  which  1  beard 
[rou  ODd'lJn  SM);  -as  ibe  Father  taiuht  me,  I  apeak  these 
things'  (v.*):  'the  Father  which  sent  uie  hath  given  nic  a 

(™S,j_    """'•"'      • ""    •'>'•''  *•   ^     ""   '^■^ 

The  distinguishing  features  of  the  '  revelation  of 
JesusCbriat  are,  rather  :  (a)  He  reveals  (Ac  in  i;ur«f 
naturt  of  God  (see  above).  (A)  The  revelation  to 
the  Son  is  not  intermittent,  but  cuntiimoits  mid 
perpetual.  'The  Father  akoieeth  him  all  things' 
(Jn  S'') ;  ■  liimself  hath  given  {SiSuKtv)  me  a  cum- 
mandiiient'  (12"),  the  tense  marking  the  continu- 
ance of  the  action  of  the  command  (so  Westcott).* 
{r.}  All  has  been  revealed  to  Uim.  'The  FalEier 
showeth  him  alt  thin^  that  himself  doeth'  (5^}. 
The  Son  sees  all,  while  we  see  parii  in  Him  (so 
Westcott).  The  revolution  wliiyh  Christ  in  His 
own  Person  gave  ot  the  Divine  nature  is  repre- 
sented OS  complete ;  and  the  task  uf  the  Divine 
Spirit  throughout  the  ages  is  to  a,ssist  mankind  in 
the  understanding  of  it  (U'-"),  and  in  the  application 
of  it  to  life.  U  is  not  to  be  understood  ail  at  unce 
(IS''),  nor  wilt  it  be  perfectly  apjirehended  until 
the  Day  of  Consummation,  wlien  the  human  race 
aliall  have  fullilled  its  destinv,  '  the  day  wlien  the 
Son  of  Man  shall  be  revealed  [Lk  17"),  the  day  to 
wliich  the  Apostolic  Epistlef  continually  point  us 
the  day  of  '  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ '  (1  Co  1', 
1  P  1"),  for  which  humanity  in  to  wait  in  patience 


of  the  Eternal  God,  as  no  other  was,  which  is  the 
centre  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  it  is  this  (.-laim 
which  U  felt  to  be  diihcuTt  to  re^ncile  with  the 
claims  of  other  reiigion^^  to  the  possession  of  re. 
veal^  truth.  But  it  will  bear  repetition  that  it  is 
no  article  of  the  Christian  faith  tliat  God  dues  nut 
reveal  His  purposes  and  His  will  except  In  Christ, 
or  that  tliose  who  seek  His  face  without  the  know- 
ledge of  Christ  shall  be  disappointed  of  their  hope, 
Wherever  and  whenever  the  spirit  of  man  lias 
sought  com  111  union  with  the  Eternal  Spirit,  a 
respon^te— we  must  believe— lias  been  given;  and 
cucli  response  is.  in  its  mea'>ure,  a  revelation  of 
light  and  life,  By  whatever  avenues  of  thought 
men  reach  new  truth  about  the  highest  things,  the 
light  which  makes  their  jonrncy  (lossible  is  a  liglit 
in  the  heavens.  It  was  a  favourite  thought  of  the 
early  Christian  apologists  that  the  aspirations  of 
jiagan  philosophy  after  (JimI  were  prompted  and 
encouraged  by  the  Eternal  Won!  speaking  tii  men's 
hearts,  'Those  that  have  lived  with  Reason'  (el 
/itri  Xi^Du  piiiaami),  writes  Justiiv  Martyr,  'are 
Christians,  even  though  they  wore  counted  nthei!it», 
such  OS  Socrates  and  Herat-litun  and  others  among 
the  Greeks,  and  among  the  barbarians  Abraham 
and  the  rest'  iApol.  i.  48).  That  there  is  always 
the  seed  of  Divine  Reii.-«n  l\iyas  irirtp/iaTiK6s)  in  man 
i»  urged  by  the  same  writer  more  than  once :  ri 
(u^vray  rarrl  yirri  iwdpiiriiir  aripfia  toi"  Ai^ou  (Ap"l. 
ii.  8)  is  a  ty|iical  utternnce.  Whntuver  we  may 
think  of  the  technical  phrases  of  Cliri'itian  theolofry 
used  by  tlicFie  wiiters,  we  cannot  rloubt  that  tlieir 
main  tlionght  was  Irne.  GimI  is  <riicfj/i  revealing 
Himself  to  tlie  world.  Vet— the  question  recurs— 
how  then  are  we  lo  express  our  bnliuf  in  a  x/irrint 
revelation  in  Christ,  a  revelation  differing  not  only 
in  degree  but  in  kind  from  all  that  went  l>efore! 
We  are  so  much  afTected,  in  this  age,  by  the  idea 
of  orderly  and  oontinnous  progresn  in  nature,  and 
liy  the  idea  of  the  gradual  qiiirkoning  of  iiiun's 
spiritual  faculty,  tliat  ive  find  it  nnwelcoiiie  to  be 
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presented  with  the  conception  of  crisis,  and  with 
any  theory  of  knowledge  or  life  involving  a  breach 
of  that  rule  of  continuity  by  which  we  are  ac- 
customed to  guide  our  thoughts. 

6.  Recapitulation.  —  It  will  be  convenient  to 
approach  our  final  answer  by  re-statine  in  our 
modem  ways  of  speech  that  view  of  revelation  in 
general,  and  of  the  Christian  revelation  in  particular, 
which  seems  to  be  presented  in  the  NT.  It  is,  at 
any  rate,  coherent,  and  is  taught  by  St.  Peter  as 
well  as  by  St.  Paul,  by  the  Synoptists  as  well  as 
by  St.  Jonn.  Nor  is  it  out  of  harmony  with  the 
profoundest  teachings  of  science  about  nature  and 
about  man. 

The  Christian  doctrine  of  God  presupposes  that 
He  is  a  Personal  Being  who  lives  and  acts  eternally. 
We  cannot  confine  His  Personal  life  by  the  con- 
ditions which  limit  our  own ;  to  use  tne  homely 
phrase  of  Wm.  Law,  perhaps  the  sanest  of  Englisn 
mystics,  He  is  really  |p*eater  than  man ;  He  tran- 
scends nature,  for  He  is  its  Author.  But  He  does 
not  stand  apart,  as  it  were,  from  the  create  life 
which  has  issued  from  Him  ;  He  is,  as  philosophers 
express  it,  immanent  in  nature ;  He  is  its  Life  and 
its  Light.  The  sun  enlightens  the  earth  with  its 
beams,  and  warms  into  life  the  beings  with  which 
it  is  peopled;  but  the  Eternal  Spirit  is  the  Life 
and  Light  of  all  creation,  and  communicates  this 
Life  and  Light  consciously  and  with  a  purpose  of 
love.  In  nature  and  in  history  Grod  la  always 
present,  always  active,  always  compassionate. 

But  neither  in  the  field  of  nature  nor  in  the  field 
of  history  would  it  be  true  to  say  that  the  purpose 
of  the  Supreme  is  everywhere  clearly  revealed.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  for  tne  most  part  veiled  from  our 
eyes.  We  may  speak,  indeed,  of  the  Creation 
itself  as  a  revelation  of  the  Eternal.  Perhaps  it 
was  an  exhibition  of  that  Divine  law  by  which 
love  always  seeks  an  object  on  which  to  spend 
itself,  that  law  which  in  human  life  at  its  noolest 
always  demands  sacrifice.  Perhaps  the  law  that 
we  only  secure  our  highest  life  by  not  attempting 
to  save  it  received  here  a  stupendous  illustration. 
We  cannot  tell.  But,  at  any  rate,  throughout 
creation,  as  it  is,  the  Divine  love  is  veiled.  In  the 
struggles  and  competitions  of  created  life,  pain  and 
deatli  are  the  inevitable  issue  for  the  weak;  in 
nature  it  is  only  the  strong  that  survive.  It  is  a 
perpetual  tax  upon  faith,  m  the  face  of  nature's 
cruelty,  to  believe— as  nevertheless  we  do  believe — 
that  God  cares  for  the  sparrows,  and  that  the 
meaner  creatures  of  the  earth  are  not  beyond  the 
reach  of  His  compassion. 

(1)  Where,  then,  in  nature  is  God  most  clearly 
seen  ?  There  is  only  one  possible  answer.  It  is  in 
mnuy  the  highest  creature  of  His  that  we  know ; 
in  man,  who  is  unique  among  the  creatures,  be- 
c^iuse  he  reflects,  however  dimly,  the  Divine  image 
in  which  he  was  made.  Man,  indeed,  is  far  re- 
moved in  fact  from  that  which  he  was  intended  to 
be.  Cormptio  optimi  pessinui.  His  capacity  for 
good,  by  misuse,  has  become  a  capacity  for  evil,  to 
which  tne  humbler  animals  cannot  sink.  That  is 
all  true.  But  even  in  the  most  degraded  man  or 
woman  there  is  that  affinity  to  the  Divine  which 
makes  redemption  possible.  In  this  seed  of  good- 
ness, which  lingers  even  in  the  foulest  soul,  there 
is  always  the  hope  of  the  future.  It  is  in  this  elect 
creature— this  creature  chosen  to  be  the  hin;hest 
because  the  best  fitted  for  the  service  or  the 
Creator — that  God  perfyetually  reveals  Himself, 
as  we  perceive  that  love  is,  after  all,  stronger  than 
hate.  It  is  to  this  elect  creature — despite  his  kin- 
ship with  the  beasts,  a  kinship  displayed  during 
every  hour  of  his  earthly  life — it  is  to  this  elect 
creature,  and  to  him  alone,  that  God  deigns  to  reveal 
His  will, — not  perpetually,  indeed,  but  at  those 
too  rare  momenta  when  the  spirit  is  completely 


master  of  the  flesh.  God  is  always  active  in 
nature ;  He  unveils  His  face  only  to  the  elect  of 
creation,  and  to  the  elect  individuals  of  the  elect 


race. 


(2)  The  like  is  true  of  the  Divine  revelation  in 
the  field  of  history.  Of  the  destiny  of  nations, 
God  is  the  supreme  arbiter.  Not  theologians  only, 
but  historians  too,  will  be  found  to  declare  that 
human  history  is  providentially  ordered,  that '  the 
Most  High  ruleth  m  the  kingdom  of  men '  (Dn  4''). 
And  viewing  history  on  a  large  scale,  that  may  be 
the  inevitame  conclusion.  But  we  cannot  say  that 
it  is  self-evident,  or  that  perplexities  do  not  pre- 
sent themselves  to  any  one  who  endeavours  to  trace 
an  eternal  purpose  in  the  decline  and  fall  of  empires. 
In  the  philosophy  of  history  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
find  certain  tolcens  of  a  superintending  Providence. 
In  history,  as  in  nature,  we  see  such  tokens  with 
greater  distinctness  when  the  observation  is  directed 
to  a  particular  part  of  the  field.  The  secrets  of 
the  Divine  rule  are  disclosed  to  us  most  clearly 
when  we  recall  the  history  of  the  Chosen  People, 
the  race  elect  of  the  Supreme  as  His  instrument 
for  the  education  of  the  world.  No  history  reveals 
the  Divine  intention  in  the  same  degree  as  the 
history  of  Israel.  And  thus  we  rightly  look  upon 
the  Hebrew  literature  and  history  as  preservmg 
for  us  in  a  special  manner  the  revelation  of  God's 
purposes  in  the  education  of  mankind.  This  is  not 
to  make  any  arbitrary  distinction  between  sacred 
history  and  profane  history.  All  history  is  sacred, 
for  it  is  directed  and  controlled  by  tne  Eternal 
Wisdom.  But  not  in  all  history  alike  are  we  per- 
mitted to  discern  the  guidance  of  God  who  tiius 
reveals  Himself.  It  is  no  more  anomalous  or  sur- 
prising that  the  revelation  should  be  explicitly 
recognized  as  such  only  in  the  history  of  the  elect 
nation  Israel,  than  that  His  revelation  in  nature 
should  be  recognized  as  such  only  in  the  character 
of  the  elect  creature — man.  The  Divine  action  is 
always  implicit  in  nature  and  in  history ;  both  are 

Eotential  revelations,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Eternal 
ight  and  Wisdom,  but  in  neither  field  does  the 
revelation  become  actual,  save  in  the  chosen  organ 
of  the  Divine  life.  Man  is  not  an  anomaly  among 
the  creatures,  nor  is  Israel  an  anomaly  among  the 
nations ;  but  as  man  with  his  reason  and  power  of 
choice  is  the  best  fitted  of  creatures,  and  Israel 
with  its  genius  for  religion  is  the  best  fitted  of  the 
nations,  to  receive  and  to  impart  the  revelations  of 
the  Divine  will,  to  man  and  to  Israel  have  they 
been  entrusted  in  a  peculiar  degree.  The  story  of 
revelation  is  ahva3's  a  story  of  election  (cf.  Marten- 
sen,  Christian  Dogmatics,  p.  13). 

If  we  can  go  thus  far,  we  are  constrained  to  go 
a  step  farther.  For  in  the  Christ  is  the  consum- 
mation, the  summing  up,  of  humanity.  He  is  the 
Representative  Man.  And  in  the  Christ,  too,  is 
the  fulfilment  of  IsraeVs  high  destiny  as  tlie  Servant 
of  Jehovah,  the  Messenger  and  Amonssador  of  the 
Most  High.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  He 
should  claim  to  be  the  Revealer  of  the  Godhead, 
in  a  sense  and  after  a  manner  unexampled  else- 
where. He,  too,  is  the  Elect,  the  Beloved.  There 
is  a  coherence  in  the  NT  account  of  Christ  the 
Revealer  which  demands  for  it  a  reverent  hearing 
from  every  thoughtful  man,  no  matter  what  his 
belief  about  historical  Christianity  may  be.  We 
do  not  assume  any  *breach  in  the  continuity  of 
nature  when  we  hold  that  a  revelation  of  God  may 
be  perceived  in  man  which  cannot  be  perceived  in 
the  lower  creatures.  We  do  not  make  history  dis- 
continuous if  we  hold  that  a  revelation  of  Goa  mav 
be  perceived  in  the  record  of  His  dealings  witb 
Israel  which  cannot  be  perceived  in  the  record  of 
His  dealings  with  Greece,  although  He  is  the 
Supreme  Arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  Israel  and 
Greece  alike.    To  the  creature  and  to  the  nation 
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uniquely  fitted  to  receive  and  to  reflect  a  Divine 
revelation,  it  has  been  given,  in  divers  portions  and 
manners,  according  to  the  need  and  the  capacity 
of  the  recipient.  But  the  Christ  stands  alone,  in 
nature  and  in  history,  the  flower  of  humanity  and 
the  culmination  of  israers  hope — alone,  for  God 
has  become  man  in  Him.  There  can  be  no  inter- 
ruption or  faltering  in  the  communion  between  the 
Perfect  Man  and  God,  for  He  is  perfect  because 
He  sliares  the  Divine  nature  itself.  The  revelation 
is  no  longer  occasional,  but  permanent ;  no  longer 
a  gradual  unveiling,  but  the  full  disclosure  of  the 
Father's  face ;  no  longer  to  be  conceived  as  for  one 
race  only,  for  *  this  is  the  revelation  of  the  mystery 
which  was  kept  secret  since  the  world  began,  but 
now  is  made  manifest — made  known  to  all  nations 
for  the  obedience  of  faith '  (Ro  16»«-,  cf.  1  Co  ST). 

LrrBRATDRK.  —  Cremer,  Bib.  •  TheoL  Lex.^  s.v.  kmtuiXv^u ; 
Kaftan,  Dogmatik,  i  4 ;  MartenaeD,  Chr.  Dogm.  p.  5ff. :  Ewald, 
Rev. :  Its  Nat.  and  Record ;  Fairbairn,  ChriH  tn  Mod.  Theol. 
p.  493ff. ;  Flint,  Theism,  Lect  x. ;  Luthardt,  Fund.  Truths  of 
Chtp.,  Lect.  vii. ;  R.  H.  Hutton, '  Revelation '  in  Theol.  Bssaus ; 
Newman,  Oxford  Univ.  Serm.  ii. ;  Dale,  EphesianSy  Lect.  viii. ; 
PRB^,  art  *  Offenbaruns^ ' ;  G.  P.  Fisher,  Nature  and  Method 
of  Revelation ;  a  Harris,  Pro  Fids,  274 ;  Sabatier,  Outlines  cf 
a  Phil,  of  Rel.y  bk.  L  ch.  2 ;  Bruce,  Apologetics.  298 ;  Christlieb, 
Mod.  Doubt,  Lect  iL  ;  A.  J.  Baitour/Foundattons  df  Belief  \  W. 
Sanday,  Inspiration ;  Illingworth,  Reason  and  Revelation ;  W. 
Morgan,  *Fkith  and  ReveUition'  in  ExpT  ix.  (1806)  485,  637; 
M.  Dods,  The  Bible,  its  Origin  and  Nature,  61. 

J.  H.  Bernard. 

REYELATIQN,  BOOK  OF.  —  Whatever  per- 
plexities  may  still  attend  the  interpretation  of 
the  Apocalypse,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to 
the  place  wnich  it  assigns  to  Jesus  Christ,  or  the 
copiousness  and  variety  of  the  references  which  the 
writer  makes  to  His  Person  and  His  work.  For 
him  the  fact  of  Christ  conditions  the  wliole  of 
human  history.  He  is  the  Lamb  slain  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world  (13^),  and  He  is  the 
Bridegroom- Judge,  whose  eagerly  expected  coming 
will  bring  to  a  close  the  history  of  tiie  world  that 
now  is.  And  what  is  true  of  the  world's  history 
is  also  true  of  the  book  itself ;  its  whole  contents 
are  a  *  revelation*  (Apocalypse)  of  Jesus  Christ 
(V),  a  revelation  which  proceeds  from  Him,  and  is 
mediated  *  by  his  angel    to  *  his  servant  John.' 

It  will  be  convenient  to  examine  the  references 
and  the  doctrine  which  lies  behind  them  in  the 
order  of  our  Lord's  experience,  beginning  with  His 
life  on  earth.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  noteworthy 
that  the  human  name  *  Jesus,'  borne  by  Clirist  when 
He  was  on  earth,  which  is  rare  in  the  writings  of 
St.  Paul  and  absent  from  those  of  St.  Peter,  occurs 
here  nine  (or  ten)  times.  The  martyrs  are  *  the 
witnesses  of  Jesus'  (17*);  their  witness  is  *the 
testimony  of  Jesus'  (1^  ete.);  and  it  is  by  this 
simple  human  name  that  the  Divine  Speaker 
describes  Himself  (22**).  In  this  usage  we  may 
see  an  indication  of  authorship  by  one  who  had 
*  known  Christ  after  the  flesh,'  to  whom  the  name 
He  had  tlien  borne  was  both  familiar  and  dear. 
If  authoritative  criticism  no  longer  permits  us  to 
see  direct  allusions  to  either  the  birth  or  the 
ascension  of  Jesus  in  the  story  of  the  *  man-child ' 
contained  in  ch.  12,  His  death  by  crucifixion  is 
very  jwintedly  alluded  to  as  an  historical  fact  (1 P), 
His  victory  in  3-M*a^  I  also  overcame'),  and  His 
resurrection  in  1^  *'.  His  twelve  Apostles  find 
mention  in  21",  and  there  are  echoes  of  His 
teaching  as  recorded  in  the  Gospels  in  3''  ^^  V^  21* 
and  2123. 

These  recollections  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  have 
not  been  obliterated  by  the  vision  of  the  exalted 
Christ ;  rather  are  the  two  elements  held  together 
in  a  singular  harmony  of  conviction.  Passing  to 
the  second,  we  find  that  the  richness  of  the  con- 
ception of  Christ  which  marks  the  Apocalypse 
may  be  gauged  b^  the  variety  and  signiiicance  of 
the  aspects  in  which  He  is  presented — the  Word, 


the  Lamb,  the  She]Dherd,  the  Bridegroom,  the 
Judge,  the  King  of  kings.  Here  only  outside  the 
Fourth  Gospel  does  Christ  receive  the  deeply 
significant  title  of  *the  Word  of  God'  (W^),  and 
the  idea  of  pre-existence  which  the  name  carries 
with  it  also  lies  behind  the  declaration  twice 
repeated,  *  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning 
and  the  end'  (P^  21*).  But  the  commonest  ana 
the  most  characteristic  title  of  Christ  in  this  book 
is  *  the  Lamb ' — a  title  which  is  used  by  the  writer 
with  great  freedom,  as  though  it  had  come  to 
have  for  him  almost  the  force  of  a  proper  name 
(cf.  21"'  ^  ^  22*).  The  use  of  the  name  is,  however, 
rooted  in  the  conviction  of  the  redemptive  efficacj 
of  Christ's  sacrifice ;  it  suggests  the  aspect  of  His 
work  which  is  most  prominent  to  the  mind  of 
'John.'  It  should  be  noted  that  the  word  itself 
is  not  identical  with  that  applied  to  Jesus  in  John's 
(jrospel  (1*^  *) ;  it  is  a  dimmutive  and  a  neuter ; 
but  the  meaning  is  the  same,  and  the  sacrificial 
reference  is  indubitable.  The  Lamb  stands  'as 
though  it  had  been  slain '  (5*) ;  He  is  hailed  as  One 
who  has  *  redeemed  us  to  (lod  by  his  blood '  (5*) ; 
the  adoring  saints  in  heaven  are  those  '  who  have 
washed  their  robes,  and  made  them  white  in  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb'  (7",  cf.  1»).  These  latter 
passages  emphasize  the  ethical  consequences  of 
the  Atonement,  and  trace  them  to  the  '  blood '  of 
Christ  in  the  same  wa^r  as  the  First  Epistle  of 
John.  The  spiritual  principle  of  the  Atonement 
is  suggested  by  the  figure  of  the  Lamb  itself,  in 
which  are  combined  the  attributes  of  lamb-like 
character — meekness,  gentleness,  and  purity — and 
the  sacrificial  function  historically  associated  with 
a  lamb.  At  the  same  time,  '  the  Lamb,'  originally 
a  figure  for  Christ  in  the  sacrificial  aspect  of  His 
work,  takes  on,  l^esides,  attributes  which  belong  to 
Him  in  other  of  His  functions,  and  so  we  read  of 
*  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb  *  (6^*),  of  *  the  Lamb's  book 
of  life  *  (21"),  of  kings  making  war  with  the  Lamb 
and  being  overcome  oy  Him  (17**),  of  *  the  marriage 
of  the  Lamb*  (19^),  and,  finally,  of  the  Lamb  as 
ruler  of  the  heavenly  city  (22^),  as  at  once  the 
teranle  of  it  and  *  the  light  thereof '  (2123-  2^).  Thus, 
while  every  aspect  of  Uie  work  of  Ciirist,  whether 
in  earth  or  heaven,  finds  adoring  record  here,  there 
is  a  subtle  recognition  of  the  fact  that  all  the  forms 
of  His  relation  to  men  spring  out  of  tlie  fundamental 
function  of  redemption. 

The  writer  of  the  Apocalypse,  therefore,  holding 
firmly  to  the  humanity  of  the  .Jesus  whom  probably 
he  had  known  in  the  flash,  yet  ascribing  to  Iliin  as 
the  Lamb  functions  of  redemption,  government, 
and  judgment,  offers  to  Him  throughout  his  book 
the  homage  wliich  is  due  only  to  *  Cxod  manifest  in 
the  flesh.  This  is  seen  aliKC  in  the  titles,  the 
functions,  and  the  attributes  assigned  to  Him. 
Every  detail  of  description  ser\'es  only  to  enhance 
the  dignity  and  the  glory  of  His  Person.  He  is 
*the  Lord  of  lords  and  King  of  kings'  (17^*  19»«). 
To  Him  is  attributed  all  the  honour  and  authority 
pertaining  to  the  Messiah  and  more.  Angels  who 
refuse  worship  offered  to  themselves  (19^**  22*')  unite 
with  all  creation  to  worshij)  God  and  the  Lamb 
(5"*").  His  existence  reaches  back  before  the 
beginning  of  things  created.  Himself  the  princijjle 
from  which  all  creation  issues  (3'"*;  cf.  Col  l'^ 
Pr  8*2),  He  is  the  absolutely  Living  One  from  whose 
lips  are  heard  words  which  can  l)e  spoken  by  God 
alone  :  *  I  am  the  first  and  the  last,  and  the  i  jving 
One'  (1",  cf.  18).  He  holds  the  keys  of  Deatli  and 
of  Hades  (1*^) — keys  which,  according  to  the  later 
Jewish  tradition,  were  held  by  the  hand  of  the 
Almighty  alone.  In  the  vision  of  the  Son  of  Man 
which  introduces  the  Letters  to  the  Seven  Churches, 
the  writer  takes  one  after  another  of  those  phrases 
which  had  been  consecrated  from  old  times  to  the 
description  of  the  Most  High  God,  those  attributes 
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in  which  He  had  been  apparelled  by  prophets  and 
psalmists,  and  lays  them  simply  upon  Christ  as 
upon  One  whose  right  to  bear  them  was  beyond 
question.  The  description  of  *the  Ancient  of 
Days'  (Dn  7')  is  trannerred  to  Him,  as  well  as 
the  power  to  'search  the  heart  and  the  reins,' 
whicn  is  the  peculiar  attribute  of  Jehovah  (2^,  cf. 
Ps  ?•).  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  to  this 
Divine  Figure  is  committed  the  unfolding  of  the 
Book  of  human  Destiny  (5'),  the  waging  of  the 
final  conflict  with  evil,  and  the  holding  of  the 
Divine  assize. 

This  complete  and  unhesitating  attribution  of 
Divine  rank  and  authority  to  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
more  remarkable  when  we  give  due  weight  to  the 
intense  Hebraism  of  the  writer.  A  Jew  of  the 
Jews,  his  mind  saturated  with  Hebrew  thought,  a 
true  son  of  the  race  to  which  monotheism  had 
become  a  passion,  and  the  ascription  of  Divine 
honour  to  any  other  than  €rod  a  horror  and  a 
blasphemy,  the  author  nevertheless  sets  Jesus  side 
bv  side  with  the  Almighty.  One  meaning  of  the 
phenomenon  is  plain.  It  offers  the  most  striking 
proof  of  the  impression  made  by  Jesus  upon  His 
disciples,  one  which  had  been  sufficient  to  revolu- 
tionize their  most  cherished  religious  belief;  for 
them  He  had  the  value  of  God.  And  the  special 
aspect  of  His  Person  and  work  which  is  emphasized, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  the  Apocalypse,  gives  the  clue 
to  the  explanation  of  this  exalted  Christology. 
The  kernel  of  experience  from  which  the  process 
starts  is  indicated  in  the  declaration:  'He  hath 
loosed  (v.l.  'washed')  us  from  our  sins.'  John 
and  those  in  whose  name  he  wrQte  had  found  the 
sin-barrier  between  them  and  God  removed,  and 
the  sin-dominion  over  them  broken;  and  this 
experience  they  traced  to  Jesus,  to  what  He  had 
done  for  them  in  dying,  and  in  them  as  living 
again.  And  if,  along  with  this  their  indubitable 
experience  of  forgiveness  of,  and  deliverance  from, 
sin,  we  take  the  universal  conviction  of  their  time, 
expressed  in  the  question  of  the  Pharisees,  *  Who 
can  forgive  sins  save  God  only?'  we  have  little 
difficulty  in  perceiving  the  avenue  along  which 
the  gaze  of  the  Apocalyptist  travelled  till  it 
beheld  the  throne  of  God  as  a  throne  which  was 
shared  also  by  *  the  Lamb.' 

C.  Anderson  Scott. 

REYENOE.— See  Vengeance. 

REYERENCE.—The  sentiment  of  veneration,  a 
feeling  of  high  regard  and  admiration.  When 
cherished  towards  a  superior,  it  is  an  emotion  of 
respectful  awe.  When  directed  towards  God,  it  is 
an  essential  factor  in  Divine  worship.  This  senti- 
ment usually  finds  expression  in  acts  of  courtesy, 
respect,  or  adoration,  so  that  the  object  held  in 
reverential  regard  receives  fitting  homage.  But  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  the  term  Ofyrfo-Kela,  which  in  Ac 
28'^  emphasizes  the  ritual  side  of  religion,  does  Bt4 
occur  m  the  Gospels  (cf.  Coleridge,  Aids  to  i^f|KM» 
turn,  Introd.,  Apnor.  xxiii.). 

The  terms  which  denote  reverence  towardb  CM 
come  properly  under  *  worship,'  in  which  JWWff> 
ence  is  an  essential  quality ;  but  it  mKg  to 
proper  to  include  in  this  article  passagM  wbitii 
involve  reverence  towards  Jesus  Christ  iM  IIm 
days  of  His  flesh.  In  the  Grospel  narmliiret 
several  terms  are  used  to  express  the  feeling  of 
reverence,  but  there  is  no  decisive  reason  to  dis- 
tinguish the  usage  of  these  terms  as  they  occur  in 
the  Sjmoptics  and  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  The 
term  'reverence,'  as  the  tr.  of  iprphwBai — 'to 
turn  one's  self  unto ' — is  found  only  a  few  times.  It 
is  used  in  the  parable  of  the  Wicked  Hu'band- 
men  (Mt  21",  Mk  12«,  Lk  20^),  where  the  .dea  is 
that  even  those  who  had  ill-trettiM  iie  servants 
might  show  proper  respect  and  honour  cr>  the  Son. 


(See  also  the  usage  of  the  same  word  in  the  parable 
of  the  Unjust  Judge,  who  '  feared  not  God,  neither 
regarded  man,'  Lk  IS*-*). 

The  word  tl^jJi  and  its  derivatives  are  used  to 
express  high  reverential  regard  and  profound  re- 
spect (Mt  13"  16*-«,  Mk  7*^  Jn  5*8-  *^  8«-  ").  Here 
the  regard  due  to  a  prophet  of  God,  the  aflectionate 
respect  of  children  for  tneir  parents,  and  reverence 
for  the  Son,  as  for  the  Father,  are  expressed.  The 
term  TpoaKVPtTp,  which  means  '  to  kiss  the  hand  to,' 
and  then  '  to  bow  down  before,'  is  often  used  in  the 
Gospels  to  signify  the  sentiment  of  reverential  re- 
gard, and  even  of  worship  (Mt  2*-  *""  4»  14»  15* 
20="  28",  Mk  6*  16*').  In  these  passages  we  have 
reference  to  the  adoration  of  Jesus  by  the  Magi, 
Herod's  desire  to  do  homage  to  the  child  at  Beth- 
lehem, the  request  of  the  devil  that  Jesus  should 
worship  him,  the  disciples  doing  homage  to  their 
Lord  by  the  sea,  the  Canaanite  woman  humbling 
herself  before  Jesus,  the  mother  of  James  and  John 
as  she  made  her  bold  request  for  her  two  sons,  the 
disciples  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  the 
demoniac  of  Gadara  before  Jesus,  the  mock  homage 
paid  to  Jesus  on  the  Cross.  In  many  of  these  pass- 
ages the  outward  act  of  bowing  down  is  implied. 

In  one  place  ( Jn  ^)  the  term  Seoae^'^s  is  used  to 
describe  a  worshipper  of  God,  or  one  who  regards 
and  treats  God  with  reverence.  In  several  places 
certain  physical  acts  are  significant  of  reverence, 
such  as  TpoffTlTTeiPf  '  to  fall  down  before '  (Mk  y^ 
5»,  Lk  8«)  ;  yovvirrreiy,  '  to  bend  the  knee '  (Mt 
17",  Mk  1*®) ;  Tivreiy  iwl  Tpbaiowov^  '  to  fall  upon 
the  face.'  These  movements  of  the  body  are  ex- 
pressive of  feelings  of  reverential  regard.  In  some 
passages  ^ofdfetv,  *  to  glorify,'  is  used  in  a  rather 
suggestive  way  to  set  forth  the  idea  of  giving 
reverence  to  (as  in  Mt  6«  9*,  Mk  2",  Lk  6»- «  V\ 
Jn  8**  17*"*),  where  hypocrites  seeking  glory  of  men, 
people  of  dififerent  sorts  giving  glory  to  Grod,  the 
ratner  glorifying  the  Son,  ana  the  Son  giving 
glory  to  the  Father,  are  alluded  to.  In  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  &.yi&^€i¥^  *  to  hallow '  or  '  hold  sacred  *  (Mt 
6^)  the  name  of  Grod,  implies  the  sentiment  of 
reverence  in  its  highest  form.  The  terms  d^Drd^eci^, 
'  to  salute,'  and  d<nr(Mrfi4j,  '  salutation '  (Mk  9"  16^, 
Lk  1^*^*),  are  also  expressive  of  reverential  regard. 

Some  additional  passages  may  be  merely  noted,  wherein 
words  and  phrases  denote  reverence  in  different  aspects :  Mt 
7»  88  9-7  1228  W^  21f-w  2221  2812  2612,  Mk  1?  9M0  Lk  2»-»  7l«- 
44.  4S  g35.»7  19M  2811,  Jn  12^  1*  181S  2115-17. 

In  the  Gospel  narratives  it  is  evident  that  the 
sentiment  of  reverence  has  a  large  place.  It  is  at 
root  a  certain  psychical  state,  or  temper  of  the 
soul.  This  temper  seeks  expression  in  certain  out- 
wanl  acts.  In  religion  this  state  of  the  soul  is 
fundamental,  and  its  expression  in  ritual  acts  is 
natural. 

LrrBRATTTKE.  — O.  F.  Kent,  Messages  of  Israel's  Laxpfjiven 
(1902),  247 ;  A.  H.  M.  8ime,  Elements  of  Religitm^,  15,  Epic  of 


God  (1902X  63  ;  E.  Wordsworth,  Thottghts  on  the  Lord's  Prayer 
CMB6X  63 ;  O.  H.  Morrison,  Flood-tide  (1901),  108 ;  Newman, 
Pm.  and  Plain  Serm.  i.  295,  v.  18,  viii.  1 ;  T.  O.  Selby,  Lesson  ^ 
m  tHIemma  (1888X  128 ;  Phillips  Brooks,  Light  of  the  World 

Cl»iX  258.  Francis  R.  Beattie. 

REYILINO.  —  1.  Insult  was  as  prominent  as 
cruelty  in  the  tragedy  that  ended  on  Calvary. 
See  art.  Mockery. 

2.  In  Mt  6"  (II  Lk  6^)  Jesus  pronounces  a  blessing 
upon  those  who  are  reviled  for  His  sake  {6veiBl^ia 
here  is  the  same  word  as  is  used  in  Mk  \5^  of  the 
reproaches  of  the  Cross).  That  the  secret  of  the 
blessedness  lies  in  the  spirit  in  which  the  abuse  is 
borne  is  shown  by  the  *  Kejoice  and  be  exceeding 
glad  *  of  the  following  verse,  as  well  as  by  St.  PauPs 
*  Being  reviled,  we  bless,'  in  apassage  (1  Co  4}"^^) 
wUere  he  evidently  has  the  Eighth  Beatitude  in 
mind.  St.  Peter  (I  P  2**)  says  of  Jesus  that  *  being 
reviled,   he  reviled  not  again'  (Xocdo/>ot;;terot  oiiK 
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dvT€\oiS6p€i).  And  the  author  of  Hebrews  suggests 
that  the  best  preservative  against  hasty  reprisals 
and  a  violent  temper  is  a  contemplation  of  the 
patient  silence  of  Jesus.  '  For  consider  him  that 
endured  such  contradiction  of  sinners  against 
himself,  lest  ye  be  wearied  and  faint  in  your 
minds'  (He  12^).    See  also  Reproach. 

T  c*  Lambert 

REWARD.— 1.  The  NT  word  for  this  is  fuaOdi, 
which  appears  in  its  more  literal  sense  as  *  hire  * 
(Mt  20*,  Lk  10")  or  *  wages  *  ( Jn  4»).  Besides  fuaOds, 
St.  Paul  t>vice  uses  dyTifuaBla  (Ro  1",  2  Co  6'^) ; 
while  Ep.  to  Heb.  uses  fuff0aToSo<rla  (2«  10»  1 1»).  R V 
prefers,  in  passages  where  the  Greek  has  a  verb, — 
diroSldiOfUy  cf .  fuffdaToSwria, — the  colourless  rendering 

*  recompense '  (Mt  6^  *^).  It  might  be  questionea 
whether,  in  the  17th  cent,  the  Eng.  word  *  reward ' 
had  so  definitely  as  now  the  sense  of  a  favourable 
or  desirable  retribution.  Or  is  there  a  touch  of 
conscious  paradox  in  the  tr.  *  reward  evil  for 
good  *  (Ps  35")  ?  But  see  Ps  7*,  He  2>.  On  the 
other  hand.  Hooker  (Eccles,  Polity,  Books  i.-iv., 
1592  or  1594)  already  employs  the  expression  *  re- 
wards and  punishments,  wnich  stamps  a  favour- 
able sense  upon  the  *  rewards ' ;  cf .  also — 

'  A  man,  that  fortune's  buffets  and  rewards 
Hast  ta*en  with  equal  thanks.*— if amlet,  iii.  ii.  71. 

At  Lk  23**  *due  reward  of  our  deeds,'  AV  and 
RV,  stands  for  a  periphrasis  in  the  Greek. 

2.  Christ's  teaching  is  popular,  and  He  has  no 
hesitation  in  using  tne  conception  of  *  reward  in 
heaven'  as  a  stimulus  to  zesd  {e.g.  Mt  5"  6**). 
Reward  on  earth  is  also  found  among  His  prom- 
ises, if  apparently  with  a  touch  of  irony  (cf.  Mk 
1(P).  Yet  we  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves  that 
reward,  like  the  cognate  conception  of  merit,  be- 
longs to  a  secondary  order  of  moral  categories. 

*  Merit  lives  from  man  to  man^  and  not  from  man, 
O  Lord,  to  thee.'  In  public  life  the  bad  citizen  is 
punished,  while  the  good  citizen's  reward  is — life  as 
a  citizen  !  Literal  *  rewards '  are  for  the  nursery 
or  primary  school.  There  is  perhaps  more  of 
morality  in  *  punishment.*  Moral  protoplasm — 
jiotential  goodness — may  exist  in  the  much  decried 
fear  of  hell  oftcner  than  in  the  hope  of  heaven. 
Punishment  emphasizes  guilt,  calls  for  repentance, 
and  may  prove  the  door  to  a  new  life  ;  reward  im- 
plies righteousness,  and  the  thought  of  it  ma^  tend 
to  tfc//"- righteousness.  (In  order  to  shut  this  out, 
or  for  some  other  reason,  the  'righteous'  (Mt 
2537-39)  are  unconscious  of  their  claim  to  reward). 

*  Other  -  worldlin&ss '  is  a  much  rarer  vice  than 
worldliness,  the  allurement  of  such  distant  prizes 
being  faint  and  cold.  Yet  a  fanatical  greed  for 
the  tuture  life  is  not  impossible. 

3.  In  Christ's  teaching  there  is  comparatively 
little  which  carries  us  beyond  the  thought  of  re- 
ward. Most  noticeable  is  Lk  17*®  *  We  are  unpro- 
fitable servants,'  or,  according  to  Wellhausen's  fine 
conjecture,  *  We  are  servants  !  we  have  done  that 
which  it  was  our  duty  to  do.'  Also  there  is  an 
approa<;h  to  the  Pauline  standpoint  in  the  flavour 
ot  irony  with  which  our  Ix)rd  describes  *  the  right- 
eous '  in  contrast  to  sinners.  He  *  came  not  to  call ' 
them  (Mt  9"  !!).  *  There  shall  be  joy  in  heaven 
over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,  more  than  over 
ninety  and  nine  righteous  persons  which  need  no 
reiMintance '  (Lk  Uf-  ("•  ^^).  Lk  7^  has  the  clearest 
trace  of  irony.  *  Her  sins,  which  are  many,  are 
forgiven ;  [vou  can  see  tliat  it  is  so]  for  she ' 
showe<l  sucfi  signs  of  love.  *  But  to  whom  little 
is  forgiven,  the  same  loveth  little.'  Again,  the 
call  to  self-sacrifice  (Mt  16**  |i)  shuts  out  any  vulgar 
conception  of  rewanl,  thougli,in  point  of  form,  the 
acceptance  of  e.nrthly  sufrering  does  not  cancel 
heavenly  reward. 

4.  We  must  recognize,  then,  that  hope  of  reward 
is  a  legitimate  motive.    It  bears  the  highlit  tm- 


pri}natur ;  and  it  keeps  a  place  in  the  general 
Christian  scheme,  even  as  unfolded  by  that  Apostle 
who  might  seem  most  opposed  to  it  on  principle. 
We  need  not  think  to  do  without  it,  even  while  we 
pass  on  to  higher  motives  and  fuller  conceptions 
of  duty.  Christian  labour  and  sacrifice  are  never 
in  vain.  The  struggle  *availeth'  (A.  H.  Clough's 
Poems,  *Say  not  the  struggle').  See  also  art. 
Retribution. 

LrrKRATURX.— studies  of  the  teaching  of  Christ— J?eoe  Homo 
(close  of  ch.  xi.X  Wendt,  Horton ;  Huntington,  Chr,  Belie oing 
and  Living,  209;  Expositor,  n.  i.  [18S1]  401;  Briggs,  Ethical 
TeadUng  of  Jenu  (1004),  206,  240 ;  Manning,  Serm.  (1844)  159 ; 
Ck>x,  ExpwUiont,  I  (1885)  68 ;  R.  Vaughan,  StoruM  from  the 
Quarrjf  (1890X  136 ;  Liddon,  Serm.  on  Sonu  Words  of  Christ 

(1892),  19.  Robert  Mackintosh. 

RHESA.— A  link  in  our  Lord's  genealogy  (Lk 

RICHES.— See  Wealth. 

RIOHT.— In  the  AV  the  word  *  right'  is  the 
equivalent  of  two  distinct  Greek  words,  dUaioi, 

*  righteous'  (Mt  20*- 7,  Lk  12*"),  and  dpOui,  'cor- 
rectly '  (Lk  7«  10=*  20»|).  The  Eng.  word  is  etyino- 
logically  associated  with  Lat.  rectus  (from  regcre, 
*to  rule';  cf.  'direct'  and  cognates).  It  implies 
that  which  is  straight,  according  to  nde.  In  the 
Grospels  the  idea  of  *  right,'  as  distinct  from  the 
word,  runs  through  the  whole  of  our  Lord's  revela- 
tion of  (jrod.  His  teaching  is  at  once  a  demand  for 
that  which  is  right  and  the  source  of  all  instruction 
ahout  it. 

1.  The  standard  of  right  is  always  found  in  the 
will  of  God  as  expressed  in  His  law.  Everything 
is  referred  to  that.  Doing  the  will  of  God  is  the 
simple  hut  exhaustive  summary  of  all  true  life 
(Mk  3»). 

2«  The  extent  of  right  is  to  he  understood  as 
absolute  conformity  to  the  law  of  God,  with  no 
immunity  and  no  reservation.  Not  only  actions 
and  words,  but  also  thoughts,  desires,  antf  motives, 
are  always  included  in  its  scope  (Mt  5^*  **).     Sinw 

*  right'  means  conformity  to  God's  character  and 
will,  it  necessarily  follows  that  this  conformity 
must  be  absolute.  Our  Lord  contrasts  the  ri;;iit- 
eousness  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  with  tliat 
which  He  demanded  from  His  followers  (5**).  His 
requirement  was  higher  because  of  His  higher 
conception  of  the  character,  will,  and  claims  of 
God.  To  them  righteousness  was  nothing  more 
than  a  superficial  outward  conformity  to  the 
Divine  law  as  interpreted  and  altered  by  their 
tradition.  They  measured  by  means  of  an  im- 
perfect standara,  while  our  Lord  laid  down  an 
absolute  law  (5**).    See  art.  Righteousness. 

3.  The  motives  to  right  are  variously  stated  and 
implied,  (a)  First  and  foremost  is  the  (always 
implied)  motive  based  on  the  truth  that  right  is 
rigiit  and  therefore  must  be  done,  {h)  Then  obedi- 
ence to  the  will  of  God,  because  it  is  God's  will,  is 
emphasized  (5**  7*^).  (c)  A  secondary  and  yet  im- 
portant motive  is  found  in  the  spiritual  blessiii;;^- 
associated  with  the  performance  of  right  (")'" 
6^' *•••").  {d)  Yet  again  we  have  the  spiritual 
influences  and  effects  of  right  as  no  inconsideni])l«» 
motive  for  righteousness  of  thought,  word,  and 
deed  (5^»-  »*). 

4.  The  encouragements  to  right  are  fountl  in  {fi\ 
the  joy  of  satisfaction  in  obedience  to  (iod  \  {h)  t\\v 
approving  testimony  of  conscience  as  the  result  of 
ngtiteousness ;  (c)  tne  blessing  of  God  manifestly 
resting  upon  the  life  (lO^*'*) ;  {d)  fellowship  with 
Chritt  fa  faithful  and  true  living  (1(P  Vl"^).  These 
pdfaiti  MMoeming  right  are  only  a  bare  summary 
of  what  M  both  imi)licit  and  expressed  in  the  wliole 
of  our  Lonl's  leaching,  especially  in  the  five  great 
Bectiohs  of  iQMking  found  in  Matthew. 
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0.  The  secret  of  right  is  found  in  personal  unioD 
and  cuinnmnioa  with  Clirist-  There  ia  notliiuu 
dry,  tormai,  and  abstract  ia  'right'  aa  conceived  oi 
in  the  NT.  It  ia  no  question  of  an  imper»otial  ab' 
'      '   "  '  KoXic,  but  a  warm,  lovini 


living,  and  personal  life  of  right  thinking,  right 
ritfbt  doing,  in  union  with  Him  who  ia 
itly  0  iltoiot  and  i  taXii.     It  ia  this  that 


ChriHtianity  not  only  depicts  an  ideal  and  in^isU 
on  its  renfliation  ;  it  proclaima  and  provides  tbe 

eiwer  to  realise  it,  in  union  with  Him  who  lias 
imaelf  lived  the  life  and  fnlfiUed  the  Divine  ideal, 
and  wbosQ  grace  is  sufficient  for  all  who  receive  it. 
In  all  that  concerns  ■  right,'  the  followers  of  Christ 
accept  and  know  by  experience  the  truths  of  two 
great  statementa ;  one  of  tbe  Master,  and  the  other 
of  one  of  His  Apostles:  'Apart  from  ine  ye  can 
do  nothing' (Jn  15°};  'I  can  do  all  things  in  hiin 
who  b  empowering  me'  (Pli  4"). 

W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas. 
BIOHT  HAND.— See  Session. 

RiaHTBOOB,  BIOHTEOUBMESS.  —  L  History 
OF  THB  TERMS.— The  root  notion  of  the  Heb.  word 

"37)1  is  that  which  is  just,  rijjbt,  and  normal ;  and 
its  exact  meaning  Huctnates  in  each  epoch  accord- 
ing to  the  standard  by  which  right  and  wrong  are 
measured.  It  is  true  that  in  the  OT  this  atandanl 
is  always  based  on  the  will  of  Jehovah  ;  but  we 
observe  great  ehanges^chiefly  progressive ~ in 
the  Jewish  notion  of  what  He  requires.     In  more 

firimitive  times  the  conception  of  nfli^  ia  mainly 
orensio,  meaning  that  which  accords  with  cuatoiu 
as  hxed  by  the  Divinely  given  decisions  of  the 
people's  judges.  But  the  prophets  raised  the 
whole  conception  of  the  taw  of  Liod,  and  insisted 
that  its  moral  aspect  was  Infinitely  more  im- 
portant than  its  ceremonial.  Indeed,  though  like 
all  OT  writers  they  dealt  with  aution  rather  than 
character,  tliey  almost  foreshaiiow  in  places  the 
NT  teaching,  that  it  is  a  clean  heart  that  makes  a 
righteous  deed.  Hoaea  and  Jeremiah  illnmincd 
the  conception  of  man's  duty  to  hb  neighbour  by 
the  preaching  of  God's  loving -kindness  to  Uia 
people.  Deutero- Isaiah  goes  further  still,  and 
1  in  the  thought  of  God's  nnfiviling  righteonv 
the  pledge  that  He  will  comfort  and  redeem 
servants.  As  used  of  Him,  tEie  word  Ti^f 
denotes  moral  consistency  and  faithiulncae  to  His 
promises,  and  in  the  highest  prophetic  teaching 
this  was  felt  to  include  the  love  which  pardons  the 
penitent,  though  ever  stem  to  the  obdurate. 

Inlbeagaof  formalism,  which  waamarked  by  the 
cessation  of  prophecy,  tiie  notion  of  righteousness 
became  more  ceremonial  and  external.  Already 
in  some  of  the  Psalms  we  have  'the  righteous'  as 
a  regular  party  in  the  land,  and  the  lerni  ulti- 
mately became  the  self 'designation  of  the  Pharisees. 
"BTjt  was  now  identified  mamty  with  almsgiving  in 
tbe  sphere  of  private  morals ;  and,  in  the  judicial 
sphere,  with  readiness  to  help  the  weak  as  opposed 
to  the  lott«r  of  strict  judjnnent.*  In  the  LXX 
the  word  is  tr.  usually  by  Smaioaiirji,  bat  also  by 
Kpiait,  t\f  at,  Had  tXtTiitaaini;  and  the  adj.  p"^*  usually 
by  3J™i(h,  but  also  by  i/ufiiniit,  naSopit,  rirrit,  and 


like  the  Heb.  "JfVf,  wm  geticmnj  UKd  In 
\e.    ArUtflUedeanalti 

ITlHi  ,   .  ,   ai  tuftt  ^firiitikkXk  tin  iplrti 

1.  FtutD,  ffiTiuMic.  443).    The  chlaldiSer- 
le  ndlnl  dininiit 


iin<fs  i> 
Hb 
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;  in  the  ti 


'  BeflDulmui,  Dit  riMtrlfe'ii  Ofnthti^trii  im  A 
iniMl  'BI^(«<auiBu(iiiOT)'iiiHuUiii|S' J>.filv.: 
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ii.  NT  USAOE.~The  NT  writers  inherited  the 
word  "sif  with  all  its  religious  associations,  and 
uaed  OS  its  equivalent  iiKamaur^,  and  as  ita  oppo- 


s  iSiKia.     the   latter  word  i 


;  for 


'  truth  passing  ii 

cotton  1  Jn  1").  dJuDi  is  also  contrasted  with  riffrai 
(Lk  lO'"-  "),  riiffe^i}i  (2  P  2«,  cf.  Ro  i>),  iyim  (1  Co6'). 
The  first  of  tiicae  three  worda  expresses  an  ide« 
always  present  in  the  word '  riffhteuusness' (namely, 
consistency) ;  the  other  two  give  its  basis  for  nian, 
—devotion  to  God, — but  do  not  iin mediately  ex- 
press the  notion  of  duty  towards  one's  neighbonr. 
Jesus  Christ  transformed  the  whole  conception 
'  righteousness ;  for  He  broke  down  the  e  ' 
'  ""s  dav  bv  emDhaaiiins?  character  n... 

^  of  the  whole 

personality  to  God,  and  pointing  to  love  as  the 
essence  of  rigbteonsnea'^  It  is  signiGcant  in  thb 
connexion  that  it  was  Chrbtianity  that  created 
tbe  very  conception  of  peraonality,  and  so  ulti- 
mately the  word  itself.  Jesus  ChrUt  tella  Hia 
followers  that  their  rlgbteoosness  b  to  be  based  on 
the  eternal  character  of  God(Mt5**'*'),  as  uniquely 
revealed  in  human  life  by  Himself  (11''  tl)-  Accord- 
ingly the  early  Chrbtians  seem  to  have  spoken 
of  Chtbt  B8  'Me  righteous  one'  (see  Ac  3"  7" 
22",  Ja  5").  But  we  muat  examine  in  more  detail 
the    righteousness    taught    and    exeinpliiied    by 

1.  The   Sjruoptltta.  —  (a)  General  utaffe.  —  The 

anoptic  writers  all  use  Jliaioiand  JiiiiuaiTiini  gener- 
y,  of  the  man  who  tries  to  do  hb  duty  in  tbo 
siuht  of  God,  whether  Christian  or  not  (Ntt  1"  5", 
Mk  tP,  Lk  1°  2»).  But  St.  Matthew  also  uses  tbe 
■words  especially  of  believers  in  Christ,  to  denote 
the  character  wliich  He  requires  in  citizens  of  the 
Kingdom  of  heaven  (Mt  5'°  6'  etc.).  St-  Lok^ 
indeed,  approximates  to  thb  in  three  n 
least  (Lk  14",  Ac  2-l"-»);  bnt  with  I 
scarcely  be  called  a  well-defined  usage, 
planation  of  this  peculiarity  of  the  Fin 

no  doubt  lies  in  the  fact  that  its  chief  i. 

represent  Chrbtianity  as  the  consummation  of 
Judabm  (cf.  Mt  5").  Bnt  a  still  more  noteworthy 
fact  is  that  the  Synoptiu  writers  do  not  directly 
apeak  of  rigbteousneBS  as  a  Divine  attribute.  [Mt 
6^  b  no  exception,  for  '  hb  righteousness '  there 
means  the  character  which  God  expects  of  ns, 
though  this  b  implicitly  based  on  the  natnre  of 
the  Father].  Nor  b  Chrbt  ever  directly  termed 
JlKaiDs  by  them,  except  in  the  mouth  of  unbelievers 
(e.g.  Pilate's  wife  in  Mt  27"),  and  in  the  cbmm 
mentioned  above  from  the  Acts,  where  St.  Lake 
represents  three  different  speakers  as  coiling  Him 
0  i(riai«.  In  thb  connexion  it  b  significant  that 
in  recording  the  centurion's  worda  at  Calvary,  St. 
Luke  (23*')  writes,  '  Certiunly  thb  was  a  righteooa 
man ' ;  bat  St.  Matthew  (aT**)  and  St.  Marit  (15") 
give  ulit  0toO  in  place  of  3iicaui\.  Now,  when  we 
remember  that  our  Lord,  in  the  Synoptic  acoonnta, 
does  not  speak  of  Himself  as  i  Mi  -rod  StoS,  thoagh 
He  accepts  the  title  froiii  others,  and  acknowledges 
His  unique Sonship  before  the  Sanhcdrin{Lk22'°||), 
we  see  why  He  does  not  call  Himself  o  Sfmoi. 
He  does  not  fnt  forward  Hb  own  claims  in  the 
Goliliean  ministry,  but  leaves  His  followers  to 
infer  them  from  Hb  words  and  acU  (cf.  Mt  16'°-"). 
And  when  men  have  drawn  the  inference,  then 
they  call  Him  a  uiAi  tov  B<aS  rather  than  i  Sttaun. 
Similarly,He  Himself  does  not  speak  of  the  Father's 
righteousness,  because  to  His  hearers  the  word 
would  not  convey  enough.  He  speaks  rather  of  tbe 
Father's  love. 

(6)  Gotfr  rigkteownes!:.  —  What  we  have  said 
above  leads  us  on  naturally  to  ask.  What  ia  the 
central  idea  in  Climt'a  teaching;  about  the  father's 
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righteousness  (for  though  He  does  not  Himself 
appljr  the  word  to  God  in  the  Synoptic  accounts,  the 
ioea  is  not  excluded)  ?  Our  Lord  bases  everything 
on  the  truth  that  Grod  is  a  loving  Father  to  aU 
men,  and  they  are  potentially  His  sons ;  by  love 
they  may  know  Him,  and  so  make  that  potenti- 
ality actual.  Such  is  the  teaching  of  the  parable 
of  the  Prodigal  Son  (Lk  15"-»).  In  Mt  5«-«  Christ 
tells  us  that  God  loves  both  good  and  evil,  both 
righteous  and  unrighteous ;  and  His  followers  are 
to  do  the  same  *in  order  that  ye  may  be  {y4vr}a6€= 
*  show  yourselves  to  be ' ;  or  else  *  become ')  sons  of 
your  Father  which  is  in  heaven.'  And  His  summary 
of  the  whole  matter  is,  *Ye  therefore  shall  iJe 
gsrfect  (i.e.  in  and  through  love)  as  your  heavenly 
Father  is  perfect.'  But  this  love  in  God,  if  it 
makes  Him  infinitely  merciful  to  the  penitent 
sinner,  makes  Him  equally  stem  to  the  impenitent. 
Again  and  again  Christ,  by  means  of  a  series 
of  parables,  teaches  the  future  suffering  of  the 
wicked.  It  will  suffice  to  quote  one  which  shows 
the  unity  of  the  Divine  love  in  its  two  aspects 
of  mercifulness  and  sternness — the  parable  of  the 
king  that  took  account  of  his  servants  and  punished 
him  who  showed  no  mercy  to  his  feuow  (Mt 
1323-38)  jjq  \g  ready  to  forgive  the  largest  of  debts 
if  only  the  servant  proves  his  love ;  but  he  has 
no  mercv  for  the  ungrateful  and  unloving;  'he 
delivereu  him  to  the  tormentors,  till  he  should  pay 
all  that  was  due.' 

(c)  ChrisVs  righteausness.  —  If  we  may  rightly 
speak  of  the  absolute  righteousness  of  God  in  the 
Synoptic  accounts,  we  have  no  less  reason  for 
speaking  of  the  absolute  righteousness  of  Christ. 
A  close  examination  of  His  words  may  even  seem 
explicitly  to  sanction  this.  In  Mt  5^^  He  pronounces 
a  blessing  on  those  who  are  persecutea  for  right- 
eousnesa*  sake ;  and  in  the  next  verse  He  goes  on, 
'  Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall .  .  .  persecute  you 
.  .  .  for  my  sake  J*  We  may  compare  Mk  8**  *  Who- 
soever shall  lose  his  life  for  my  sake  and  the 
nospcVs  shall  save  it '  (also  Mk  10*^).  Throughout 
his  Gospel  St.  Mattliew  makes  ^ixaLwrivTi  the  char- 
acter of  the  citizens  of  the  Kingdom  of  heaven. 
Hut  Jesus  Christ  is  the  inaugurator  of  that  king- 
dom (Mt  11"  12»).  It  is  He,  as  the  Son  of  Man, 
wlio  sows  the  good  seed  of  the  Kingdom  (13") ;  He, 
again,  who  can  give  *the  keys  of  the  kingdom' 
(16^*).  He  has  authority  over  the  angels  in  His 
kingdom,  which  is  the  kingdom  of  the  Father 
(13***  *').  He  not  only  gives  to  men  a  unique  revela- 
tion— the  only  revelation — of  the  Father  (11^  || — a 
passage  which  implies  His  sinlessness),  but  He  is 
the  giver  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (3"  II).  This  teaching 
is  confirmed  by  the  order  of  words  in  Mt  24*  and 
Mk  13*^  (men — the  angels — the  Son— the  Father). 
So  He  claims  to  be  ^Ae  Son  of  God  (Lk  22"®  ||),  and 
suffers  condemnation  for  blasphemy ;  as  sucli,  He 
is  transfigured,  before  three  of  His  Apostles,  with 
the  Divine  glory  (Mt  W'^  \\).  And  so  again  He 
assents  to  the  statement  that  He  is  quite  different 
from  one  of  tlie  prophets  (Mt  16"'") ;  they  were 
righteous,  but  He  is  the  righteous  Man,  and  more 
also.  The  whole  teaching  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
is  implicitly  the  same ;  nowhere  does  our  Lord 
show  any  consciousness  of  sin ;  again  and  again 
He  emphasizes  the  sinfulness  of  all  men  and  tlieir 
need  or  repentance.  Therefore  He  is  to  be  the 
judge  of  mankind,  in  tlie  consummation  of  God's 
kingdom  (Mt  7«'-  13«  16^  25"'^). 

(a)  The  contents  of  righteousness.  —  What,  in 
brief,  was  the  ideal  of  which  Christ  was  the  perfect 
example,  and  which  He  sets  before  His  followers? 
Obviously  an  adequate  answer  to  this  question  is 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  this  article.  But  we  must 
try  to  apprehend  a  few  leading  principles.  This  is 
the  easier,  because  Christ  sought  to  *  educate '  His 
disciples  by  giving  them  pnnciples  rather  than 


precepts;  His  service  was  to  be  a  free  develop- 
ment, not  a  slavish  system.  St.  Matthew  has 
collected  for  us,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
much  of  our  Lord's  teaching  on  the  Kingdom  of 
heaven  and  the  Sucatoaijvrj  which  marks  its  citizens. 
They  are  to  seek  above  all  else  *  the  kingdom  of 
Grod  and  his  righteousness*  (Mt  6-®) ;  they  are  to 
*  hunger  and  thirst'  after  it  (6').  The  Kingdom 
only  reflects  the  eternal  character  of  the  King  (5^). 
Thus  BiKaioff^rj,  which  is  very  close  in  meaning  to 
our  modem  word  *  morality,  b  throughout  based 
on  religion,  and  treated  as  inseparable  from  it. 
Mt  6  opens  with  a  warning  against  ostentation  in 
SLKoioffijyrj  (if,  indeed,  that  is  the  right  reading) ; 
and  the  examples  given  are  those  of  almsgiving 
(v.2),  prayer  (v.»),  and  fasting  (v.")— the  second  of 
which,  at  least,  is  often  treated  by  us  as  outside 
morality.  Now  the  central  principle  of  God's 
being  is,  as  we  said,  represented  to  be  love.  Con- 
sequently love  is  the  unfailine  measure  of  human 
SiKaioaOvri.  The  first  commanoment  is  '  Love  God ' ; 
the  second,  '  Love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself  (Mk 
12^^  II) ;  and,  according  to  St.  Matthew  (22*>), 
Christ  adds  the  words,  '  on  these  two  command- 
ments hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets '  (words 
almost  repeated  in  Mt  7^^  and  presupposed  in  Gal 
5"  and  Ro  13«). 

Here,  then,  is  the  principle  by  which  we  may 
test  all  our  actions.  God  judges  men  by  what 
they  are  rather  than  by  what  tiiey  do ;  we,  being 
human,  and  unable  to  read  the  heart,  are  to  judge 
by  their  deeds  what  men  are  (Mt  7^'),  though  with 
much  caution  against  rash  and  censorious  judg- 
ments (7^).  But  the  final  judgment  is  God's,  who 
takes  account  of  motive  as  well  as  act.  He  who 
nurses  wrath  against  a  brother,  or  treats  him  with 
bitter  contempt,  is  guilty  before  God  as  well  as  the 
man  who  proceeds  to  murder  (5*^-  **) ;  and  *  every 
one  that  looketh  on  a  woman  to  lust  after  her  hath 
committed  adultery  with  her  already  in  his  heart ' 
(5^).  It  has  been  well  said  that  'mwardness'  is 
the  guiding  principle  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
The  iiard  sayings  of  Mt  S*"""**  must  clearly  be  inter- 
preted on  the  same  principle  of  love  towards  our 
neighbour,  resting  on  love  towards  God ;  they  do 
not  forbid  all  resistance  of  evil  (such  as  resistance 
to  a  thief  or  one  of  overbearing  teni])er),  but  they 
prohibit  resistance  which  springs  rroni  personal 
resentment ;  they  do  not  inculcate  indiscriminate 
charity,  but  command  us  to  do,  without  thought  of 
self,  whatever  is  best  for  those  in  need.  On  the 
same  principle,  Clirist  tells  us  that  it  is  quality, 
not  quantity,  that  matters.  In  prayer  we  are  not 
to  *use  vain  repetitions,'  as  if  we  sliould  be  heard 
for  our  *much  speaking'  (Mt  6') ;  yet  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  Christ  Himself  sometimes  spent  the 
whole  or  the  major  part  of  the  night  in  prayer 
(Lk  6",  Mk  6*'-'*«).  Men  may  *  cast  out  devils '  and 
do  *many  mighty  works*  in  Christ's  name,  and 
yet  be  no  true  followers  of  His  (Mt  7^-*^).  The 
widow  who  cast  a  farthing  into  the  treasury  was 
doing  a  greater  thing  than  those  wlio  brought  rich 
ofrerings(Mk  12<»-^||). 

Love  to  God  is  the  first  commandment ;  love  to 
man  is  included  in  it,,  as  the  less  in  the  greater. 
The  motive  which  makes  the  service  of  men  right- 
eous in  the  highest  sense  is  tliat  it  sliould  be  done 
for  Christ's  sake  (Mk  9^^  Mt  10^  IS^),  or,  in  other 
words,  in  order  that  men  *  may  glorify  your  Father 
which  is  in  heaven'  (Mt  5^^).  We  must  really 
lose  ourselves  before  we  can  find  our  true  selves 
(Mt  16^  etc.) ;  i.e.  self-development  is  included  in 
the  end,  but  it  can  never  come  through  selfishness. 
The  Christian's  paradiv^e  is  not  like  the  Moham- 
medan's ;  the  reward  of  self-denying  toil  in  Christ's 
service  is  more  toil  (Lk  19'^).  The  Lord's  Prayer 
opens,  not  with  petition,  but  with  adoration  and 
thanksgiving ;  and  petition  must  be  qualified  with 
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the  thought,  '  nevertheless  not  my  will,  but  thine, 
bedone'(Lk22«). 

Thus  one  important  aspect  of  love  is  filial  trust, 
or  faith  in  God.  But  tnis  faith  is  certainly  not 
intellectual  in  essence.  Without  love  it  is  void 
and  empty  (Mt  7^^).  It  is  the  faith  which  seeks 
God*s  kingdom  and  His  righteousness  firsts  and 
makes  the  daily  toil  for  the  material  necessaries 
of  life  subordinate  to  these,  in  its  calm  certitude 
that  God  will  give  sufficient  for  our  needs.  But 
how,  it  may  be  asked,  are  we  to  win  such  faith  as 
this?  Partly  by  contemplation  of  Grod*8  love  in 
Nature  (Mt  5«  6«-»  Lk  12«-») ;  partly  by  the  evi- 
•dence  of  Christ's  life,  death,  and  resurrection  (Mt 
lg8-io  2^19.  ao  Q^  J .  partly  by  turning  into  earnest 
prayer  the  measure  of  faith  that  we  have  (cf.  Mk 
9^  ^) ;  and  partly  by  loving  service  of  our  brother 
men  in  all  humility  (see  Lk  17*"^°). 

Again,  as  love  for  mankind  is  incomplete  except 
when  based  on  love  for  God,  so  is  love  for  God  an 
idle  sentimentality  unless  it  is  realized  by  the 
service  of  men.  '  Not  every  one  that  saith  unto 
me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  ;  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father 
which  is  in  heaven*  (Mt  7^').  This  is  set  forth  in 
<letail  in  the  picture  of  the  Last  Judgment  (Mt 
25""^).  Here  the  test  of  men  is  whether  they 
gave  food,  drink,  and  shelter  to  strangers  and  tc> 
those  who  were  needy,  or  sick,  or  outcast.  For  the 
'  Crolden  Rule,'  wliich  sums  up  *  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets,*  is,  *  All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  unto  you,  even  so  do  ye  also  to  them  * 
<Mt  7",  Lk  6**).  Nor  is  any  man  to  be  outside  the 
l)ale  of  a  Christian's  love.  To  the  scribe's  question, 
*  Who  is  my  neighbour  ?,'  Christ  replies  by  a 
parable,  in  which  a  Samaritan  is  representea  as 
doing  for  one  of  his  traditional  enemies,  the  Jews, 
what  the  priest  and  Levite  of  the  man's  own  race 
had  left  undone  (Lk  1(P*).  So  He  abolishes  the 
Jewish  belief  that  *  neighbour '  includes  only  those 
of  one's  own  race.  And  His  last  words  on  earth 
4ay  before  Hb  Apostles  their  duty  of  teaching  aZl 
nations  (Mt  28"»,  Lk  24«,  cf.  Mk  16^').  He  uses 
also  the  term  '  brother '  in  a  no  less  catholic  sense, 
in  all  probability,  though  He  never  explicitly  tells 
His  diBciples  that  they  are  to  consider  all  men  as 
brethren  (see  Mt  7»  and  18"- «,  Lk  \1^%  The 
teaching  of  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  is  still 
more  emphatic  on  this  point.  It  is  also  true  that 
He  uses  the  word  *  brother '  in  a  narrower  sense,  to 
■denote  specially  the  man,  whoever  he  is,  that  does 
the  will  of  God  (Mk  3^  l|).    See  art.  Brotherhood. 

It  was  the  simplicitjr  and  the  '  inwardness '  of 
this  supreme  test  of  righteousness  by  love  that 
were  to  make  Christ's  *yoke  easy'  (Mt  11*^),  in 
contrast  with  the  'heavy  burdens'  imposed  on 
men's  shoulders  by  the  extemaUsm  ana  endless 
rules  of  the  Pharisees  (23*).  He  said,  *  Except  ye 
turn  and  become  as  little  children,  ye  shjdl  m  no 
wise  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Who- 
soever therefore  shall  humble  himself  as  this  little 
child,  the  same  is  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven'  (18»-*,  cf.  Mk  g») ;  and  He  called  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees  *  children  of  hell '  (Mt  23") — 
a  term  which  He  never  applies  even  to  the  publican 
or  the  harlot — because  He  found  in  their  self-exalta- 
tion and  censoriousness  (cf.  Lk  18",  Mt  23*-i<>)  the 
very  antithesis  of  the  meekness  and  humility 
which  were  to  Him  the  essence  of  righteousness 
<Mt  11»  7i'»,  Lk  177-10).  His  mission.  He  says,  is 
not  to  the  self-righteous,  but  to  the  man  conscious 
of  his  sin  (Mt  9»8  !!,  cf.  Lk  15^).  To  the  Pharisee 
<;eremonial  was  everything,  the  spirit  of  action 
nothing  (Mt  2S!^  «) ;  to  Him  the  ceremonial  was 
useless  unless  carried  out  in  the  spirit  of  love 
(5^*),  and  the  rule  of  law  must  always  give  way 
to  the  rule  of  love  (cf.  His  treatment  of  Sabbath- 
observance,  Mk  2»-3«).    Therefore  He  said,  *  Ex- 


cept your  righteousness  shall  exceed  the  righteous- 
ness of  tlie  scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye  shsQl  in  no 
wise  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven '  (Mt  5'-*). 

This  l^uls  us  to  speak  briefly  of  His  treatment  of 
the  Mosaic  Law.  He  made  a  rule  of  observing  it, 
but  never  in  a  literal,  slavish  manner.  In  every- 
thing He  acted  on  the  principle  that  '  the  Son  of 
Man  is  lord  even  of  the  Sabbath'  (Mk  2^).  He 
yielded  to  authority  (cf.  Mk  12"  II,  Lk  17",  Mt  17«), 
except  when  doing  so  meant  the  violation  of  a 
higher  law  (see  Mt  23').  The  Law  was  to  Him 
sound  in  principle,  but  not  perfect.  His  work  in 
respect  to  it  was  not  revolutionary,  but  evolution- 
ary (5"'*).  Not  *  a  jot  or  tittle '  of  its  underlying 
prmcijples  was  to  perish ;  and  the  man  who  should 
*  break'  (Xwrj;  in  v."  picks  up  A-araXOcFcu  in  v." ;  cf. 
Jn  7^)  them  would  be  acting  against  Christ's 
command.* 

On  the  other  hand.  He  ^ives  new  and  deeper 
applications  to  the  laws  of  Moses,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  law  of  murder  (Mt  5^"^).  He  does  not 
hesitate  to  add  new  restrictions  to  it,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  laws  of  adultery,  false  swearing,  and 
retaliation  (vv.*^*  ^  **) ;  €uid  He  definitely  abrogates 
a  law  of  Moses  when  He  declares  all  meats  clean 
(Mk  7**-"'). 

In  connexion  with  the  question  of  Christ's  rela- 
tion to  the  Law,  there  is  one  passage  which  calls 
for  snecial  mention — Mt  3^',  w*here,  in  answer  to 
the  Baptist's  i>rotest  against  baptizing  Him,  He 
says :  *  Suffer  it  now :  for  thus  it  becometh  us 
to  fulfil  all  righteousness.'  We  are  sometimes 
told  that  iiKOLLoainni  is  here  equivalent  to  the 
ceremonial  law ;  but  this  cannot  be  so,  inasmuch 
as  there  was  no  ceremonial  law  about  baptism. 
Nor  did  baptism  mean  the  same  to  Him  as  to 
most  who  underwent  it.  To  them  the  ceremony 
selected  by  John  brought  assurance  of  forgiveness 


He  never,  all  His  life  through,  raised  Himself 
above  the  ordinary  humtm  dependence  on  outward 
act  and  form,  as  His  use  of  symbolic  action  and 
the  institution  of  the  two  Sacraments  show  us. 
By  diKaioaijyrj,  then,  in  this  passage,  He  clearly 
means  the  ^neral  use  of  outward  religious  ritual 
current  at  His  time,  and  He  makes  this  the  occa- 
sion of  receiving  spiritual  power. 

(c)  The  communication  of  Chrisfs  riahteousness 
to  His  follotoers, — It  would  be  going  beyond  the 
limits  of  this  article  to  discuss  the  method  of 
Justification  and  Sanctification  (see  sep.  artt. ),  as 
represented  in  the  Synoptic  writers ;  it  only  re- 
mains to  show  the  place  they  give  to  the  facts 
which  these  words  represent  (even  though  it  is 
impossible  entirely  to  separate  method  and  fact). 
We  have  seen  that  Christ  claimed  a  unique  know- 
ledge of  the  Father  and  a  unique  power  of  reveal- 
ing Him  to  man  (Mt  11*^  il), — a  revelation  which 
He  oonsistentlv  represented  as  possible  onlj 
through  love.  Nor  was  this  power  to  fail  at  His 
death.  As  their  risen  Lord  He  would  always  be 
with  His  disciples,  to  pour  upon  them  power  from  on 
high  (28^*  Lk  2^^  «).  He  was  now  to  fulfil  the 
Baptist's  prophecy  that  He  should  baptize  them 
with  the  Holy  Spirit  (Ac  1^ «  2^-^).  The  Holy 
Spirit,  representing  the  risen  Christ  (Mt  28^),  was 
to  give  them  the  righteousness  which  should,  by 
God's  love,  fit  them  for  the  Kingdom  of  heaven, — 
righteousness  growing  with  their  growing  love  and 
faith,  which  were  to  be  its  essence.     Christ  dis- 

*  This  passage  has  caused  such  difficulties  to  the  commen- 
tators that  some  of  them  have  declared  it  inconsistent  with 
CThrist's  teaching,  and  ha%'e  held  that  He  never  said  these  words 
(cf.  Hastings'  DB,  Ext.  VoL  p.  24  f.).  But  that  v.is  really  applies 
to  the  principles  of  the  Law,  and  not  its  letter,  is  surely  proved 
by  the  addition  of  v.9<>,  where  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  are  de- 
nounced as  having  broken  it  while  seeming  to  *  hedge  it  round.* 
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tinctly  took  His  stand  on  the  appeal  to  morality. 
Worlcs  were  to  be  the  necessary  outcome  of  true 
love  (Mt  7^^  etc. ).  When  He  says,  •  Blessed  are  they 
that  honker  and  thirst  after  righteousness :  for  they 
shall  be  nlled  *  (5^),  He  does  not  mean  in  the  next 
world  onl}r,  but  in  this  also.  Indeed,  throughout 
His  teachin[^,  the  life  to  come  is  treated  as  an 
orderly  development  of  this  life.  He  speaks,  on 
the  one  hand,  of  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  as  already 
come  in  some  measure, — *  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
within  you*  (Lk  17^S  cf.  6*>  11«»),  and  it  is  to  come 
with  more  marked  power  still  within  the  lifetime 
of  some  of  His  disciples  (Mk  9^  ||).  Yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  its  consummation  is  not  for  this  life, 
but  for  the  life  to  come  (Mt  25",  Mk  1425= Lk 
22"'=Mt  26»).  So  Christ  taught  His  disciples  to 
pray,  *  Thy  kingdom  come,'  i.e.  in  ever  more  and 
more  fulness  until  the  end  {(rvm-^Xeia).  Meanwhile 
(as  is  everywhere  implied,  and  nowhere  stated) 
Grod  sees  each  member  of  the  Kingdom  not  as  he 
is,  but  as  he  is  becoming  'in.  Christ,'  and  treats 
him  as  a  son  for  his  faith  and  love. 

2.  St.  John. —  When  we  turn  to  the  Johannme 
writings,  we  oass  into  a  new  atmosphere.  We  are 
no  longer  dealing  so  much  with  the  outer  activities 
of  Christ's  life  in  its  earthly  setting.  St.  John 
had  pondered  through  long  years  and  with  deep 
reverence  over  the  inner  meaning  of  that  life.  To 
him  Christ  was  primarily  the  X^os,  the  revelation 
of  the  eternal  nature  of  the  Father,  though  it  had 
been  given  them  to  touch  and  see  Him  in  earthly 
form.  Consequently  we  have  a  series  of  sayings 
unlike  anything  in  the  first  three  Crospels :  *  Gmi 
is  Spirit'  (4="),  *God  is  Light'  (1  Jn  P),  *God  is 
Love '  (1  Jn  4*-  ^*),  *  I  am  the  way,  and  the  truth, 
and  the  life'  (Jn  14^).  So  the  thought  of  right- 
eousness as  a  Divine  attribute  is  peculiarly  de- 
veloped in  St.  John.  It  is  parallel  to  Ms  favourite 
use  of  dXi^^eta,  which  he  treats  almost  as  a  synonym 
for  i,yiuHrOvrf,  representing  the  less  active  side  of 
righteousness  (cf.  iroiecy  •H^y  dX-fjOeiay  in  Jn  3^  and 
1  Jn  1*  with  voieiv  rijp  diKaioai^prjv  in  1  Jn  3^).  So  in 
Jn  8*^""  *  the  truth  shall  make  you  free  .  .  .  but 
he  that  doeth  sin  is  a  slave.'  Again,  the  concep- 
tion of  the  Kingdom  becomes  m  St.  John  the 
thought  of  life  eternal ;  and  the  latter  in  Jn.,  as 
the  former  in  the  Synoptists,  is  spoken  of,  now  as  a 
present  possession  (3*0,  now  as  that  which  shall 
he  fully  bestowed  only  in  the  next  life  (12^^). 

Thus  the  thought  of  righteousness  as  a  Divine 
attribute  meets  us  at  every  turn,  and  its  explicit 
mention  not  infrequently.  SUaiot  eZ,  cries  the  angel 
to  the  Eternal  in  the  Apocalypse  (Rev  16*,  where 
the  thought  is  chiefly  of  His  sternness  to  the 
wicked  [cf.  15'  16^  IG^]  in  delivering  His  saints). 
Ilar^p  dUaic  are  Christ's  own  words  in  prayer  (Jn 
l?**),  where  the  thought  is  primarily  of  God's 
gracious  mercy  and  faithfulness  in  revealing  His 
love  to  His  cnosen  ones.  dUaioi  occurs  again  in 
1  Jn  1*  in  a  similar  sense  of  *  true  to  his  loving 
nature.'  *If  we  confess  our  sins,  he  is  faithful 
and  righteous  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse 
us  from  all  unrighteousness.'  In  exactly  the  same 
way  righteousness  is  predicated  of  Christ  through- 
out as  One  who  is  consistent  in  His  mercy  to  the 
penitent,  and  loving  in  His  necessary  sternness  to 
the  obdurate.  *  If  any  man  sin,  we  nave  an  advo- 
cate with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous ' 
(1  Jn  2^) ;  *  They  that  have  done  good  (shall  come 
forth)  unto  the  resurrection  of  life ;  and  they  that 
have  done  ill,  unto  the  resurrection  of  judgment. 
.  .  .  My  judgment  is  righteous' (Jn  5®*).  Yet*  I 
came  not  to  judge  the  world,  but  to  save  the 
world.  He  tliat  rejecteth  me  .  .  .  the  word  that 
I  spake  .  .  .  shall  judge  him  in  the  last  day' 
{V2f"'^).  Christ,  that  is  to  say,  seeks  but  to  save 
the  wicked,  in  His  love  for  them ;  but  if  they  will 
not  have  His  mercy,  they  are  self-doomed. 


The  Divine  part  throughout  is  that  of  absolute 
love  :  *  God  is  love,' — that  sums  Him  up  in  a  word  ; 
and  that  is  the  newness  of  the  Christian  teaching 
( 13^  15^^)  which  transforms  the  notion  of  what  makes 
goodness  in  deed.  Our  whole  duty  is  to  love  God, 
which  involves  obedience  to  Him  (1  Jn  5^),  and  is 
declared  to  be  the  only  means  of  knowing  Him  (4''). 
The  love  of  God  necessarily  carries  with  it  the 
love  of  man  (4"*  ^^  **) ;  it  is  the  love  of  God,  shown 
by  sending  His  Son  to  die  for  the  world,  whicli 
teaches  us  to  love  other  men  (3^^  4^  ^®),  and  the  one 
love  must  be  as  catholic  as  the  other  (cf.  Jn  12^). 
Elsewhere,  in  emphasizing  the  inwardness  of  all 
true  righteousness,  Christ  shows  that  it  depends- 
on  Goers  nature  as  Spirit.  *God  is  Spirit,  and 
they  that  worship  him,  must  worship  in  spirit  and 
truth'  (4**).  And  the  corollary  is  that  true  worship 
is  indei>endent  of  locality  and  ceremonial  (v."), — 
though  this  is  not  to  be  taken  as  implying  that  all 
ceremonial  may  be  safely  cast  aside. 

But  it  is  by  developing  Christ's  teaching  about 
the  second  or  spiritual  oirth  that  St.  John  especially 
marks  both  the  essential  inwardness  and  the  con- 
tinuous growth  of  righteousness.  The  locus  das- 
sums  for  this  is  the  Lord's  discourse  given  in  3'"^\ 
where  the  eternal  life  given  by  the  second  birth  is- 
brought  into  immediate  relation  with  His  own  pre- 
existenoe  and  resurrection  (vv.^^'**').  This  chapter 
is  illustrated  in  the  First  Epistle,  where  he  writes : 

*  Every  one  that  loveth  is  begotten  of  God  *  (4'). 

*  Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  i* 
begotten  of  God '  (6^). 

*  If  ye  know  that  he  (probably  Clirist)  is  right- 
eous, ye  know  that  everyone  also  that  doeth 
righteousness  is  begotten  of  him '  (2^). 

But  here  we  notice  a  further  point.  Christ  *  wa» 
manifested  te  take  away  sins;  and  in  him  is  na 
sin.  Whosoever  abideth  in  him  sinneth  not  ...';: 
the  righteous  man  is  *he  that  doeth  righteousness, 
.  .  .  even  as  he  is  righteous.  .  .  .  Whosoever  is 
begotten  of  God  doeth  no  sin,  because  his  seed 
abideth  in  him :  and  he  cannot  sin,  because  he  is 
begotten  of  God*  (1  Jn  3'"'').  At  first  sight  this 
seems  inconsistent  with  1^*,  where  the  Apostle 
tells  us,  *  If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin,  we  de- 
ceive ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us.  If  we 
confess  our  sins,  he  is  faithful  and  righteous  to 
forgive  us  our  sins  .  .  .'  Clearly,  in  the  former 
passages,  sin  is  thought  of  as  a  lasting  state  of 
rebellion  against  God  ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  treated 
rather  as  an  act  due  to  weakness.  He  that  is  born 
of  God  cannot  deliberately  rebel  against  God,  as 
long  as  the  new  life  is  in  him ;  cf.  Jn  13^^  *  Ye  are 
clean,  but  not  all'  (Christ  excepts  only  Judas,  v.") ; 
15*  'Already  ye  are  clean  because  of  tlie  word 
which  I  have  spoken  unte  you' ;  for,  as  He  goes  on 
to  say,  this  cleanliness  of  heart  comes  from  the 
union  of  Himself  with  the  disriple,  ett'ected  by 
love.  *  Abide  in  nie  and  I  in  you.  .  .  .  He  that 
abideth  in  me  and  I  in  him,  the  same  beareth 
much  fruit ;  for  apart  from  me  ye  can  do  nothing ' 
(v.***,  cf.  l?'-^**'-^).  Here  we  have  explicitly  stated 
what  is  implicit  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  namely, 
that  only  oy  the  union  of  Jove  with  the  risen 
Christ  (cf.  8^*'*^  15^*"")  can  we  do  righteousness, 
receiving  more  and  more  of  *  liis  fulness  .  .  .  and 
grace  for  grace'  (P®),  having  aheady  in  us  the 
eternal  life  which  is  to  be  consummated  at  the  last 
day  (cf.  17'  20*^).  This  is  the  general  meaning  of 
168-w  «(The  Holy  Spirit),  when  he  is  come,  will 
convict  the  worla  in  respect  of  .  .  .  righteousness 
.  .  .  because  I  go  to  tne  Father,  and  ye  behold 
me  no  more' ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Holy  Spirit  will 
not  only  reveal  Christ's  righteousness  to  the  world, 
but  will  show  men  the  infinite  possibilities  which 
are  theirs  in  union  with  Him,  because  Christ  is 
henceforth  alive  for  evermore  with  the  Father, 
having  conquered  death  and  sin.    All  this  implies. 
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\v'hat  St.  Paul  explains  so  fully,  that  God  sees  us 
SA  we  are  becoming  *  in  Christ/  rather  than  as  we 
Are  ;  but  St.  John  does  not  anal3'ze  forgiveness  as 
8t.  Paul  does,  and  throughout  he  looks  rather  at 
the  eternal  fact  than  the  temporal  process. 

3.  St.  Paul. — In  St.  Paul's  Epistles  dUaios  gener- 
•ally  bears  the  same  meaning  as  elsewhere  in  the 
NT,  and  so  is  associated  with  6<rios  and  dyiot  (cf. 
Tit  1^  Ro  7").  However,  once  at  least  he  seems  to 
revert  almost  unconsciously  to  the  Pharisaio  idea  of 
the  dlxaios  as  one  who  conforms  to  law ;  for  in  Ro  5^ 
he  apparently  differentiates  between  the  *  righteous' 
and  the  'good'  {dya66s)  man  in  much  the  same  way 
•as  the  Gnostics  afterwards  called  the  God  of  the 
OT  *rijghteous'  (meaning  *just'),  and  the  God  of 
the  NT  'good.'  This  is  not  his  usual  custom, 
however;  indeed,  in  Eph  5*  he  couples  dyaSuxrvvrj 
And  ducaioa-Orrj ;  and  in  Ro  7^  he  puts  8iKcUa  between 
■ayia  and  dyaSii, 

In  Ro  14^^  St.  Paul  tells  us  that '  the  kingdom 
of  God  is  .  .  .  righteousness  and  peace  and  joy 
in  the  Holy  Ghost,' — words  which  remind  us  of 
St.  Matthew.  But,  unlike  the  First  Gospel,  he 
often  speaks  of  the  righteousness  of  God.  In  tlie 
years  which  preceded  his  conversion,  he  had  known 
■all  the  suffering  of  a  sensitive  man  who  feels  that, 
in  spite  of  all  nis  desire  to  keep  God's  law,  he  is 
•constantly  breaking  it  in  act,  and  generall^r  fail- 
ing to  live  up  to  the  spirit  of  it.  The  salvation  of 
his  life  had  come  to  him  in  the  conviction  that 
God  takes  the  will  for  the  deed,  and  that  in  union 
with  the  risen  Christ  the  human  will  is  kept  con- 
stantly true.  This  is  the  truth  that  he  nas  to 
work  out  intellectually  in  his  Epistles.  And  he 
begins  by  showinff  that  Christ  had  not  lowered  the 
standarcl  of  God  s  righteousness  to  meet  Iiuman 
weakness,  but  raised  it  (cf.  Ro  S^*'^).  God  is  and 
must  be  true  to  His  righteous  nature ;  He  is  the 
righteous  judge  who  will  reward  those  who  serve 
Him  and  punish  those  who  do  not.  It  is  not  the 
fact  of  Goa's  righteousness  that  has  been  abolished 
bv  Christianity,  but  the  old  standard  of  service. 
This  comes  out  very  clearly  in  Ro  10.  Israel,  he 
says,  were  imiorant  of  Grod's  righteousness  (though 
they  knew  God's  law,  v.*),  for  *  Christ  is  the  end  of 
the  law  unto  righteousness  unto  every  one  that 
hath  faith '  (v.*).  The  Jew  had  thought  that  he 
must  'ascend  into  heaven'  or  'descend  into  the 
abyss,'  that  is,  make  superhuman  efforts  to  keep 
the  Law.  But  the  righteousness  which  is  of  faitn 
saith,  '.  .  .  Thewordisnighthee,  in  thy  mouth  and 
in  thy  heart ;  that  is,  tlie  word  of  faith  which  we 
preacn.'  'For  with  the  heart  man  believeth  unto 
righteousness,  and  with  the  mouth  confession  is 
made  unto  salvation'  (vv. •***).  It  is  not  keeping 
the  Law  in  act  that  God  demands  so  much  as 
*  faith  working  through  love '  (Gal  5®) ;  *  the  end  of 
tqe  charge  is  love  out  of  .  .  .  faith  unfeigned' 
(1  Ti  1*).  'For  the  whole  law  is  fiilfilled  in  one 
word,  even  in  this,  Thou  shalt  love  tliy  neighbour 
as  thyself  (Gal  5".  cf.  Ro  W),  Without  love, 
the  most  wonderful  of  Grod's  other  gifts — even 
faith  itself — or  the  most  perfect  acts  of  self-devo- 
tion, are  vain  and  empty  (1  Co  IS**') :  love  is 
greater  than  faith  (v.^),  though  it  necessarily 
contains  faith  (v."').  Thus  Mosaism  is  ^  SioKoyLa 
riji  KaraKpLffetJi,  but  Christianity  ^  SiaKOPla  r^j 
ZiKaioffi^pris  (2  Co  3*).  (Jod,  '  the  righteotis  judge,' 
shall  give  the  crown  of  righteousness  (t.c.  perfect 
righteousness  as  a  reward  ;  cf.  rbv  <rri<fHXM0P  Tijf 
^cir^f.  Rev  2*',  Ja  V^)  to  all  them  that  have  loved 
His  appearing  (2  Ti  4*). 

So  St.  Paul,  though  he  constantly  emphasizes 
the  truth  that  *  faith  is  counted  for  righteousness ' 
<Ro  4'  etc.),  never  means  by  faith  merely  an  intel- 
lectual belief,  but  that  faith  which  is  part  of  love,  i.e, 
a  response  of  the  whole  personality  to  God.  There- 
fore it  is  obviously  quite  unfair  to  represent  his 


doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  as  entailing  a 
legal  fiction.  The  faith  and  the  love  must  be 
actual  in  the  believer,  and  must  issue  in  action 
(2^'),  and  as  the^  grow,  so  must  action  become 
more  perfect;  it  is  not  the  action,  however,  that 
constitutes  righteousness  in  God's  sight,  but  the 
faith  and  love.  God  views  us  sub  specie  cetcmitatis : 
He  looks  on  us  as  we  shall  be  some  day  by  virtue 
of  our  union  with  Christ.  St.  Paul  puts  forward, 
in  different  lan^age,  the  truth  which  St.  John 
expresses  by  saying  that  the  ma;n  who  is  begotten 
of  God  cannot  sm.  As  the  believer  beholds  through 
faith  *  the  glory  of  the  Lord,*  he  is  *  transformed 
into  the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory,  even  as 
from  the  Lord  the  Spirit'  (2  Co  3^8).  Christ  is  the 
Second  Adam  (Ro  5"-*«);  we  are,  by  the  mysterious 
union  of  love,  *in  Christ  Jesus,  who  was  made 
unto  us  righteousness  and  sanctification '  (1  Co  1*^). 
We  may  'become  the  righteousness  of  God  in 
him '  (2  Co  5").  '  I  can  do  all  things  in  him  that 
strengtheneth  me  *  (Ph  4").  Sometimes  St.  Paul's 
language  touches  that  of  St.  John :  '  If  Christ  is  in 
you  .  .  .  (your)  spirit  is  life  because  of  righteous- 
ness '  (Ro  8*® ;  cf .  the  opposition  of  Sdvaroi  and 
ii.Kaioa{fPii  in  6";  cf.  also  *  reigning  in  life,'  6", 
where  xipiroi  —  God's  gracious  gift  —  is  coupled 
with  BiKaio<r(fvrii). 

4.  The  rest  of  the  NT.— The  other  books  of  the 
NT  present  few  new  features  which  call  for  notice 
here.  The .  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  emphasizes 
Christ's  absolute  righteousness,  in  order  to  show 
Him  as  the  one  sufficient  Victim  and  High  Priest. 
He  is  *  the  effulgence  of  (God's)  glory  and  the  very 
image  of  his  substance '  (1').  The  Psalmist's  words 
apply  to  Him  uniquely,  'Thou  hast  loved  right- 
eousness and  hated  iniquity'  (1*).  He  was  'in  all 
points  tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin* 
(4*-'*).  He  is  the  'king  of  righteousness'  (7*). 
With  regard  to  His  work  for  Hia  followers,  the 
writer  of  the  Epistle  usually  employs  the  words 
dyii^fij  and  rtktibu).    He  exhorts  his  readers  to  have 

*  experience  of  the  word  of  righteousness,'  that  is, 

*  to  press  on  unto  perfection  (tcXci^j),  not  laying 
again  a  foundation  of  repentance  from  dead  works, 
and  of  faith  toward  God,  of  the  teaching  of 
baptisms,  and  of  laying  on  of  hands,  and  of  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  and  of  eternal  judgment '  (5^* 
and  6*-*).  This  perfection  comes  only  through 
Christ  (7""^');  He  is  the  risen  High  Priest,  who 

*  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  us '  (7^,  cf. 
416  59  6^9.20),  His  blood  purges  us  'from  dead 
works  to  serve  the  living  God'  (9**).  *^y  one 
offering  he  hath  perfected  tor  ever  {i.e.  potentially) 
them  that  are  being  sanctified'  (10^*).  Therefore 
we  must  'follow  after  the  sanctification  without 
which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord'  (12^*).  The 
Epistle  bases  our  sanctification  on  love  through 
faith,  just  as  St.  Paul  does  (3^»  with  4^).  The  OT 
heroes  wrought  all  their  great  deeds  through  faith 
(ch.  11) ;  but  faith  could  not  possibly  bring  them 
such  TfXcftoMTis  as  it  can  to  the  Christian,  who  is 
united  with  his  risen  Lord  (ll**).  The  Christian's 
work  rests  on  a  fuller  faith ;  but  love  is  what 
makes  it  fruitful, — love  to  man  rooted  in  love  to 
God  (6"  10»*).  Our  first  duty  is  to  offer  up  loving 
worship  to  God  ;  our  second,  *  to  do  good  and  to 
communicate'  (IS*****). 

The  Epistles  of  St.  Peter  touch  the  subject  at 
several  points;  but,  being  practical  rather  than 
doctrinal,  they  do  not  treat  it  systematically.  The 
writer  of  the  Second  Epistle  salutes  those  'that 
have  obtained  a  like  precious  faith  with  us  in  the 
righteousness'  {i.e.  consistent  mercy)  'of  our  God 
and  (the)  Saviour  Jesus  Christ'  (2  P  1*).  Christ, 
the  righteous,  died  for  us  the  unrighteous  (1  P  3^^  ; 
cf .  St.  Peter  in  Ac  3") ;  He  is  the  *  lamb  without 
blemish  and  without  spot'  (1^).  'He  bare  our  sins 
in  his  body  upon  the  tree,  that  we,  having  died 
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onto  sins,  might  live  nnCo  righteousness'  (2**),  by 
the  power  of  tlie  risen  Lord  (1»  3").  Our  union 
witli  Him  io  love  and  faitli  ivorka  out  the  sftlva- 
tion  of  our  souls  (1^ ').  Vot  faith  ends  in  love  (2 1' 
1°-').  Tlie  Cliristian's  duty,  therefore,  in  to  love 
hiH neighbour 'from  the  hoirt  fervently '  {'  P  l"); 
'  ftbove  all  things  being  fervent  in  love  ...  for 
love  coveretli  a.  muititude  of  mns'  (-1').  But  the 
end  of  oil  his  good  works  ia  that  men  may  glorify 
God  (3").  So  sliall  he  be  saved  unto  the  new 
htevens  and  new  eartli,  where  this  righteonsnegs 
shall  dtt-ell  in  perfection  (2  P  3''). 

TUe  Epistle  of  St.  Jitmef  follows  closely  the 
tiemion  on  the  Alonnt.  He  s^ks  once  of  God's 
Tighteouftness,  nieaning  the  ri^h  teon<iness  which 
(kid  demands  of  us  (1*).  And  in  all  probability 
he  refers  to  Christ  as  i  3itai«  (5").  He  speaks  of 
love  for  one's  neighbour  as  'the  royal  law'  (S*) ; 
and  he  insbte  at  some  It'ngth  that  the  faith  whicli 
'Was  acconnted  unto  Abraham  for  righteousaes.s 
was  not  merely  intellectual ;  it  couhi  not  be  separ- 
ated from  hia  works,  in  which  it  was  realized  and 
made  perfect  (S^*"). 

LmniATCDii.—'nie  mibjcrt  la  tivMid.  in  eomc  ol  iu  uppcO, 
In  w>  ininy  booij  thai  It  ia  harri  tn  tAm  »ny  lor  ■psrlut 
■oentiod.  Ttiiresreclwptenon  it  In  nlDKBtcvery woik  uii  NT 
Thenlooy :  ".9.  Bej-noliliig  ind  StrvniB ;  Kt  (Ixi  Wendt,  Trwh- 
inn  of  Jettit,  vol.  I,  |  111.  ch,  iv.  ;  Bnicft,  Kingdom  qf  Cod,  chfi- 
Tiii.  bi.  For  Individiul  nusssa  ><>  t1»  NT,  rpfereniK  mint  be 
niult-  to  tho  atiDiIud  Comincnurln,  ProtKbtj'  the  Iu11»t 
anftlnii  ol  Die  word  ia  In  Cnnur't  Afft.-rAnf.  £«,  d/ AT  l/iwjt. 

C.  T.  Wood. 

RIKG.—Wlicn  the  Prodigal  Son  in  the  parable 
returned  to  his  father  (Lk  15"=),  the  latter  ordered  a 
ring  (SoKTiiXiot)  to  be  plac«l  on  his  son's  linger. 
TliiH  was  not  only  a  mark  of  opulence  (Ja  2=),  it 
is  perhaps  intendeil  also  as  a  token  that  he  was 
restored  to  a  place  of  authority  in  the  house,  and 
allowed  to  isane  orders  in  his  father's  name  (Hee  Gn 
38"  41",  Est  31°).  For  the  allegorical  fancies  that 
liave  clustered  ronnd  this  ring,  aee  the  works  on 
tho  Parables;  cf.,  further,  art.  SEAL. 

C.  H.  Prichard. 

BIlfER  (jTirrB^ii].— 'River-  (Mk  I'etc),  'flood' 
<Mt7"-'),  'stream' (I.k 6"),  and  'waters' (2Co  11") 
stand  for  the  same  Cireek  word  Torn^t.  '  Stream ' 
in  Lk  6"  corrcapond«  to  '  Hood '  in  Mt  7=*. 

The  Jordan  la  the  one  true  river  in  Palestine. 
The  name  occurs  frequently  in  the  GospeU,  but 
only  once  connected  with  'river'  (Mk  1*).  See 
Jordan. 

The '  itNam '  (Lk  fl«)  or  '  flood '  (Mt  •:=>)  is  evi- 
dently  the  rushiny;  torrent  raised  by  n'intry  rains. 
From  Rev  12"' "  we  gather  that  iwrafuli  may 
fiignify  any  great  volume  of  water  rolling  over  the 
land.  St.  PauIV  'perils  of  rivers' (1  Co  ll»)  were 
doubtless  such  as  thn  Elaatern  traveller  hn.i  per- 
petually to  face  in  fording  bridgeless  stream.*  in 
times  of  rain  and  melting  snow. 

To  one  reared  in  I'alesline,  wliere  onlj-  water  is 

required  Co  turn  tlie  wilderness  into  a  garden,  a 

river,  with  its  beautifying  and  fertiljang  power, 

might  well  seem  an  apt  synilxil  of  life  (Kev  22''  =). 

W.  Ewiso. 

ROADS.  —  Roods  iinjdy  a  cert^n  amount  of 
'Civilization.  In  primitive  times  it  ivon  only  near 
the  great  centres  tliat  regularly  built  roads  were 
to  be  found,  and  even  there  they  were  poor  and 
few.  In  the  days  of  the  Empire  it  was  flitTerent. 
The  RnniauH  knew  the  value  of  good  roads,  and 
Bpared  no  pains  on  them.  The  remains  that  h.^vQ 
-come  liown  to  us  would  do  credit  to  moilem 
■engineers.  They  were  well  Ixittomed  and  well 
laid,  and  from  ten  tn  fourteen  feet  wide,  generally 
Ijroadest  when  the  cutting  was  through  solid  rock. 
The  foundations  were  of  stone,  and  when  allowc<l 
tn  fall  into  disre|>air  were  rongh  and  slippeiyi  and 
very  trj-ing  to  the  nerves  of  travellers.  In  the 
e  of  the 


governors ;  elsewhere  they  were  under  the  charge 
of  special  officers— frequently  of  high  runk.  Along 
the  grent  military  highwavs  were  stations,  or 
guard-houses,  where  the  soldiers  had  nut  only  tu 
see  to  the  preservation  of  peace  and  the  safety  of 
travellers,  but  had  also  to  attend  tu  tlie  mainten- 
ance of  tlie  roads  themselves.  There  the  tolls  were 
levied.  It  wiks  probably  ot  one  of  these  places  that 
Matthew  was  sitting  at  the  receipt  of  cu-itoni  when 
Jesus  called  him  (Mt  9).  As  the  highways  be- 
tween the  East  and  the  West  passed  tlirough  l!ie 
land  of  the  Israelites,  niaking  its  geographical 
position  unique,  it  may  be  wellto  indicate  one  or 
two  of  these.     Cf.  map  of  Palestine  in  vol.  i. 

1.  The  most  northerly,  and  in  some  respects  the 
most  important,  was  that  connecting  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  and  the  Euphr«te.i  Valley.  Starting 
at  Acco  (Ptolemais),  it  ran,  according  to  Hamsny. 
till  it  came  to  Kam  Hattin  near  to  Cana.  and  tlien 
almost  due  east  to  Tilicrin.-<.  Skirting  [he  shores 
of  the  Sea,  of  Galilee,  it  crossed  the  Jordan  neat 
Betlisaida,  and  went  over  a  spur  of  the  Anti- 
LibanuB,  and  then  eo.'^t  by  north  to  Damascus. 
This  road  is  said  to  have  been  a  rich  source  of 
revenue  to  the  Roman.'*.  In  the  time  of  the  Cru- 
sadee  it  was  known  wt  the  Vin  Marin. 

2.  From  Damascus  there  came  another  rood,  a 
little  to  tho  east  of  the  former,  which  reached 
almost  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  then,  bending 
southward  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan,  passed 
beyond  the  Dead  Sea.  This  was  probably  the 
way  Lliat  the  Syrian  and  Assyrian  armies  took 
in  their  advance  on  Israel  (2  K  8«  9"  Iff", 
1  Ch  5"). 

3.  There  was  also  the  road  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  and  this,  both  in  peace  and  war,  whs  of  the 

Krtance.    It  ran  through  Acco,  Ca«ireu, 
hdod,  and  Gaai  into  Egyjit.     Along  tliiii 
St.  Paul  was  sent  to  Qesarea  (.\c  23=-"'). 

4.  From  Jerusalem  roads  branched  out  to  north, 
south,  east,  and  west,  (n)  There  was  one  throngli 
Samaria  connecting  Judien  and  Galilee.  Although 
the  direct  rond  froni  Jcnisalcni  to  Galilee,  it  was 
seldom  used  by  the  devout  Jews,  on  account  of 
the  hatred  tliat  existed  between  them  and  tlie 
SamaritanB.  It  was  by  this  road  that  Jesus  jour- 
neyed when  He  t^poke  to  the  woman  of  Sanmria 
(Jn  4-').     (6)  In  ordinary  cii-cn  111  stances  the  Jewx 

E  referred  to  avoid  int^reonrsc  «ith  the  SHiiiarilan.'*, 
ence  in  going  north wnnl  llir-y  li.i.k  tlii>  riMui  lead- 
ing down  by  Jericho.  rn,i  iln  Im.:  in,  ;imi  up 
through  Pcnea.     (c)  T.i  rl,     ■  r..iu)  ran 

from   Jerusalem  to  Jiill  ■     ;■  '■■  ■  .li.  Betli- 

horon,  and  Lydda;  wlnl.  ■     ' :    rlie  road 

went  through  Bethlehi'ii.  !■    1,  ■     ■  it.  split 

in  two :  one  going  thrill:   '  I'V  way 

of  Beerslieba,  and  the  nii.'  ■  ■■■  rln'  coast 

and  passing  through  ( l^i/ 
to  be  the  way  taken  hs 
tradition  has  it  that  the 
the  vicinity  ot  Pobron. 

These  roads  plilyod  an  ini|X)rtant  jiart  in  the 
difTusion  of  the  gosjicl.  The  pcojile  who  live  on 
the  main  avenues  of  Irnlfic  are  uMially  of  a  freer 
spirit  and  more  open  inin<l  than  those  who  dwell 
in  the  quiet  and  cultured  towns;  and  for  this 
Tea.son  Jesus  got  a  bettor  hearing  in  Galilee  thnn 
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polisheil   south,      liy   f.il] 

main  routes  of  travel  niiil  ii.iiV.i.  ^'    Tn 
to  the  chief  cities  of   ii 
acceptance   for   bis   iiH'    •   ■ 
thence  by  traders  ainl 
comers  of  the  Empire.      I'l''   1  ■■n.    ^  ■ 
in   tho  days  of  the   I!oiiiiiTis,   fn-,.   fr,. 
witness    Lie    10" ;    but    neither    brigu 
violence  was  common  ujwn  them. 

Lmiii»TrHB.-J3.  A.  Sinilh,  HCIIL.  riirtu,  «.i-.  ' 
bj-  F,  Buhl  Mid  W.  W.  Bjuiiaa>  in  IJastlnss'  111 
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pp.  368-402 ;  Thomaon,  LB ;  Stanley,  SP ;  Ck>nder,  PcUettine ; 
Kinglake,  Bothen.  R.  LEOGAT. 

ROBBER  (Xi7<mjs,  Vulg.  latro)  is  found  in  AV 
only  in  Jn  10^- «  18*»  (Barabbas).  In  RV  it  stends 
for  the  same  Greek  word  also  in  Mt  21''=Mk  11" 
=  Lk  19«  (*den  of  robbers') ;  Mt  26»  =  Mk  14«= 
Lk  22^  ('  Are  ye  come  out  as  against  a  robber  ? ') ; 
Mt  27«-+*=Mk  155^  (*two  robbers');  Lk  10»w 
( '  fell  among  robbers ').  In  all  these  places  AV  has 
*  thief,'  which  elsewhere  is  the  equivalent  of  KXirrrit, 
The  two  Greek  words  differ  {precisely  as  the  two 
English ;  the  X|^mjj  (robber,  brigand,  highwayman) 
takes  by  force,  the  KXirrrfs  (thief)  by  stealth. 
Judas  was  a  thief  (Jn  12"),  Barabbas  a  robber 
(18**,  cf.  Mk  15^).  But  earlier  English  versions 
join  with  AV  in  ignoring  this  distinction  ;  'thief 
occurs  in  them  all  in  the  above  passages  from  the 
Synoptists;  in  Jn  10**®  when  another  word  was 
needed,  Tind.  and  Geneva  have  'robber,'  but 
Cranmer  'murtherer'  (cf.  Luther,  Mbrder) ;  in  18** 
Wye.  and  Rhem.  have  'thief,'  Tind.  'robber,' 
Cran.  and  Gen.  'murtherer.'  But  in  16th  cent. 
English,  'thief  was  used  in  a  wider  sense  than 
now,  including  all  kinds  of  robbery.  Thus  Sliake- 
speare  calls  pirates  'water  thieves'  {Merchant 
of  Venice,  I.  3);  I^atimer  {Sermons,  Parker  Soc. 
208)  calls  Robin  Hood  'a  traitor  and  a  thief,' 
and  (139)  applying  Is  1"  says  '  He  calleth  princes 
thieves.  Had  they  a  standmg  at  Shooter's  Hill  or 
Standg[ate  Hole,  to  take  a  purse?'  So  Cranmer 
{Remains,  Parker  Soc.  107),  'Job  said  not  "These 
>\'icked  thieves  have  wrought  me  this  woe  " ;  but  re- 
ferred all  to  Grod.'  See  Trench,  NT  Synonyms, %x\\y, 

Palestine  has  always,  if  its  government  has  been 
weak,  been  infested  by  robbers,  to  whom  its  rocks 
and  caves  afford  plentiful  cover  and  shelter  (cf.  Jg 
9*,  Hos  6"  7^).  Herod,  when  quite  young,  first 
made  his  reputation  by  ruthlessly  executing  robl)ers 
in  Galilee  (Josephus,  Ant.  xiv.  ix.  2,  BJ  l.  x.  5). 
At  a  later  time  he  destroyed  robbers  who  lived  in 
inaccessible  caverns,  by  lowering  chests  full  of 
soldiers  from  the  cliff  above  {Ant.  xiv.  xv.  4-5,  BJ 
I.  xvi.  2-4).  This  reminds  us  of  '  den  of  robbers ' 
(Jer  7",  Mt  21«|i).  Not  only  had  the  Temple  be- 
come a  haunt  of  'robbers'  —  the  dealers  m  the 
Temple  market  were  notorious  for  their  extortion — 
but  it  gave  them  fancied  security  in  their  evil-doing. 
(During  the  Jewish  War  the  T^emple  was  literally 
the  stronghold  of  the  robbers  or  Zealots,  BJ  iv. 
iii.  7,  etc. ).  There  was  a  great  outbreak  of  robbery 
on  the  death  of  Herod  {Ant,  x\ai.  x.,  BJn.  iv.). 
We  read  later  of  robbers  plundering  a  servant  of 
the  Emperor's,  near  Bethboron,  which  was  aveng^ 
on  the  neighbouring  villagers  by  Cumanus  {Ant. 
XX.  V.  4,  BJ  11.  xii.  2),  and  of  Fadns,  Felix,  and 
Festus  destroying  large  numbers  of  them  {Ant. 
XX.  i.  1,  viii.  5, 10,  BJll.  xiii.  2,  xiv.  1).  Under  the 
later  procurators  the  country  swarmed  with  them. 
It  is  probable  that  some  of  these  '  robbers '  were 
really  Zealots,  in  rebellion  against  the  authority 
of  Rome,  so  that  there  was  an  element  of  misplaced 

Satriotism  and  even  religion  in  their  proceedings, 
'rench  {I.e.)  shows  how  this  may  throw  light  on 
the  character  of  the  'Penitent  Kobber.'  In  any 
case,  Josephus  at  a  later  date  identifies  robbers  and 
Zealots  {BJ  iv.  iii.  3.  9,  etc.). 

The  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  the  scene 
of  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  has  always 
had  a  bad  name  for  robbers.  Near  it  Pompey 
destroyed  two  robbers'  strongholds  (Strabo,  xvi.  2) ; 
Jerome  (on  Jer  3^)  sneaks  of  its  dangers,  and  de- 
rives the  *  ascent  of  Adummim '  on  this  road  from 
the  blood  shed  there  by  robbers  {Loe.  Hcb.  s.v.). 
See  Stanley,  Sin.  nnd^  Pal.  314,  424,  and  art. 
Samaritan  (The  Good).  Harold  Smith. 

ROBE.— See  Dress. 


ROCK  {viTf>a).—\,  In  Mt  7^  the  word  stands  for 
a  rocky  foundation,  which  would  remain  solid,  not- 
withstanding the  sapping  effect  of  floods;  while 
the  sandy  foundation  means  a  carelessly  chosen 
site,  where  the  loose  formation  of  the  soil  would  be 
very  easily  penetrated  by  torrents,  thus  making  the 
building  erected  on  it  very  insecure.  The  moral 
and  spiritual  parallel  is  that  of  two  contrasted 
lives,  one  durable,  the  other  perishing  and  worth- 
less. The  man  who  listens  to  Chrisrs  words  but 
does  not  carry  them  out,  never  allowing  them  to 
affect  his  character,  is  one  who  builds  upon  the 
sand.  He,  again,  who  hears  the  word  and  straight- 
way carriesL  it  into  action,  doing  the  will  of  God 
with  his  might,  has  chosen  the  rocky  foundation. 
To  him  the  storms  and  trials  of  life  act  as  tests  of 
character,  which  show  it  to  be  securely  founded, 
and  make  it  more  firm  and  durable.  Perhaps  faith 
and  obedience  are  the  two  prominent  character- 
istics of  the  man  who  builds  his  house  upon  the 
rock.    See  art.  Building. 

2.  At  Csesarea  Philippi,  Christ  asked  His  dis- 
ciples about  the  various  opinions  men  were  hold- 
ing regarding  Him.  St.  Peter  answered  for  the 
Apost^ :  '  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the 
living  God.'  The  Saviour  was  pleased  by  this 
answer  of  faith,  which  had  been  revealed  to  Peter 
by  the  Heavenly  Father,  and  commended  him  by 
saying  (Mt  16*^),  'Thou  art  Peter  (Wrpos),  and  on 
this  rock  {viToa)  I  will  build  my  Church.'  St.  Peter 
thus  showed  nimself  to  be  one  who  had  profited  bv 
Christ's  teaching,  being  a  doer  of  the  word  as  well 
as  a  hearer.  Only  the  faithful  and  obedient  heart 
could  have  given  him  such  a  deep  knowledge  of 
the  truth.  As  Jerusalem  stood  on  the  rockv 
foundation  of  Mt.  Zion,  and  was  faced  by  the  dark 
rocks  of  the  valley  of  Hinuoni,  a  scene  of  death  and 
corruption ;  so  the  new  city  of  God,  the  iKK\rj<rla  of 
Christ,  is  to  be  founded  on  imperishable  founda- 
tions, so  that  the  opposing  gates  of  Hades  (all  the 
power  of  evil)  should  never  prevail  against  it.  St. 
Peter,  in  showing  himself  a  man  of  faith,  is  a 
specimen  of  the  believing  ones  who  shall  constitute 
tlie  strong  foundation  on  which  the  Church  is  to 
rest.  As  irh-poi  is  a  fragment  of  virpa,  so  the 
believing  St.  Peter  is  an  example  of  all  who  should 
hereafter  believe  (cf.  1  Ti  P*). 

It  is  well  to  note  that  the  Fathers  took  the  rock 
to  mean  either  Christ  Himself,  or  the  faith  or  the 
confession  of  St.  Peter,  but  never  St.  Peter  as  an 
individual.  In  later  days,  the  text  Mt  16"  was  used 
for  polemical  purposes,  in  defence  of  the  Papacy. 
The  Reformers  returned  to  the  earlier  view  of  the 
Fathers,  mostly  holding  that  the  confession  of 
faith  made  by  St.  Peter  was  the  rock.  Another 
view  held  by  Luther,  following  Augustine,  was  that 
Christ,  in  speaking  the  words,  pointed  to  Himself 
as  the  rock.  Perhaps  this  would  best  accord  with 
the  general  teaching  of  the  New  Testament.  St. 
Paul  calls  Christ  the  foundation  (1  Co  3^^),  and 
again  speaks  of  Apostles  and  prophets  being  the 
foundation,  while  Christ  is  the  chief  comer-stone 
(Eph  ^).  Is  it  not  most  likely,  however,  that  our 
Lord  looked  on  St.  Peter  as  the  type  of  converted, 
believing  men,  on  whom,  as  a  foundation,  an  un- 
conquerable Church  should  be  built  ?  Origen  well 
says  :  '  If  thou  hast  Peter's  faith,  thou  art  a  rock 
like  him.  If  thou  hast  Peter's  virtues,  thou  hast 
Peter's  keys.'  See  also  artt.  C^sarea  Philippi 
and  Church. 

8.  The  word  'rock'  occurs  in  Lk  8*-^,  in  the 
parable  of  the  Sower.  It  is  the  equivalent  of 
the  'stony  (RV  'rocky')  places'  of  Mt  13'- »  (yd 
trrrpibbji),  and  gives  at  once  the  right  sense,  a  thin 
coating  of  soil  covering  a  hard  rocky  surface, 
where  there  could  be  no  depth  of  earth.  The  rock 
here,  in  the  interpretation,  signifies  a  sinful  worldly 
nature,  incapable  of  being  penetrated  by  the  living 
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seed.  That  which  makes  a  good  foiindatioii  is 
not  at  all  fitted  to  be  a  good  seed-bed.  See  art 
Sebd. 

i.  In  Mt  27"  we  read  that  the  rocks  {wirpai) 
were  rent,  at  the  hour  of  Christ's  death  on  Calvarv. 
There  is  nothing  figurative  here;  but  the  earth- 

aoake  would  nuike  it  appear  to  men's  minds  as 
;  the  very  earth  shuddem  at  man's  wicked  deed, 
80  that  its  hardest  elements  were  broken  asunder. 

0,  Finally,  the  sepulchre  in  which  our  Lord 
was  laid  was  'hewn  out  of  a  rock'  (Mt  9^=Wii 
IBI^).  D.  M.  W.  Laibd. 

ROLL  {§tgid»,  jte^aX£f ).  —  The  word  'roll'  is 
found  in  NT  only  in  the  RV,  and  in  the  Goroels 
<m]v  as  a  marginal  reading.  In  the  account  in 
Luke  of  our  Lord's  sermon  in  the  synagoflnae  at 
Nazareth  it  occurs  thrice  in  the  margin  (4^^^*^) 
as  the  rendering  of  piSKlowj  where  A  V  and  text  of 
RV  give  *  book.^  In  He  10^  <In  the  volume  of  the 
book  it  is  written  of  me'  RV  gives  'roll'  for  AV 
'  volume'  as  the  renderiiufof  xe^akLs,  The  latter 
word  occurs  here  only  in  NT,  but  it  is  quoted  from 
the  Septuagint  (Ps  40^),  and  thus  its  meanins  is 
determmed,  as  it  is  the  translation  of  the  Heb. 
n^^^  'roll,'  although  in  Liddell  and  Scott  mfakit 
is  given  as  meaning  'chapter  or  passage.'  Why 
Kt^aXtf  is  taken  to  represent  n^^  is  uncertain, 
although  it  has  been  held  that  the  reference  was 
to  the  knobs  or  rounded  heads  of  the  roller  about 
which  the  manuscrint  was  rolled  (see  Grimm- 
Thayer,  Lex,  «.«.).  The  roll  was  the  form  of  the 
book  both  in  Palestine  and  £gypt,  although  usuallv, 
if  not  always,  the  Hebrew  rolls  were,  originally 
at  least,  of  skins  which  had  gone  through  some 
mrooess  of  tanning  (see  art  Book),  while  the 
Egyptian  rolls  were  of  papyrus.  When  papyrus 
began  to  be  used  in  Palestine  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
The  codex  form  of  book  is  generally  held  to  have 
been  introduced  after  the  invention  of  parchment, 
but  there  is  reason  to  believe  tliat  the  Elgyptians 
occasionally  employed  it  for  papyrus  manuscripts, 
while  the  roll  was  the  prevailmg  form. 

LrraRATURS.— Oomm.  on  the  NT :  Kenyon's  art. '  Writing '  in 
Hastings*  DB,  and  his  Textual  CritieUm  oftke  NT,  p.  10  f. 

Geo.  C.  watt. 
ROME,  R0]IJLN8.-T-Though  the  name  *  Romans ' 
appears  only  once  in  the  Gospels  (Jn  11^),  if  we 
except  the  adverb  '?<o/uuotI  ( Jn  18»),  which  is  tr. '  in 
Latin '  by  A V  and  RV,  Rome  and  the  Romans  are 
a  very  real  presence  in  the  Gospel  narratives, 
forming  a  sort  of  background  to  the  action  of  the 
leading  figures.  The  influence  of  the  world-power 
is  shown  by  the  references  to  the  Emperor  (Mt  22^^, 
Mk  12",  Lk  2*  3»  20»  23«,  Jn  19«),  the  governor 
Pontius  Pilate  (see  Pilate),  the  tax-gatherers 
(Mt  5«  etc.),  the  centurions  (Mk  15*  Lk  7*  etc.), 
and  the  soldiers  (Mt  27^  etc ).  The  Gospels  testify 
to  the  ultra-national  feeling  of  those  Jews  who 
were  antagonistic  to  the  Roman  power,  and  illus- 
trate the  hatred  and  contempt  lelt  for  those  of 
their  countrymen — the  tax-gatherers,  for  example 
— who  took  employment  from  the  government. 
The  more  intellectually  enlightened  among  the 
Jews — the  Sadducees,  for  instance — ^^velcomra  the 
Roman  rule  as  they  welcomed  the  Greek  civiliza- 
tion and  culture  whicli  it  brought  with  it ;  bat  the 
great  mass  of  the  i>cople  Vore  in  a  state  of 
unreasoning  opposition  to  it.  The  disposition  of 
Pilate  may  be  advanced  as  an  excuse  for  their 
attitude,  but  in  general  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  Jews  did  not  desen^e  to  retain  their  former 
liberty,  that  they  were  ungrateful  to  the  Romans 
for  the  special  privileges  conferred  on  them,  and 
that  they  forgot  the  advantages  which  the  powerful 
protection  of  Rome  and  tlie  advancement  and 
security  of  trade  thus  accruing  brought  to  them. 
The  student  of  history  will  re^ud  the  fate  which 


came  upon  them  in  A.D.  70,  and  which  is  referred 
to  in  Lk  21*'''*,  as  deserved.  The  stiifneckedness 
of  the  Jews  brought  upon  them  a  ruin  which  other 
subject-raoes  in  uie  Empire  had  escaped  by  a  wise 
submission. 

The  beffinnings  of  Rome  are  slirouded  in 
obscurity,  out  the  spade  has  helped  to  correct  and 
amplify  what  we  leam  from  history.  The  city 
was  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  about 
eighteen  mOes  from  its  mouth.  The  orinnal  Rome 
was  built  only  on  the  Palatine  Hill.  When  the 
people  of  Romulus  were  united  with  the  Sabines, 
the  Ci^sitoline  HUl,  the  Forum,  and  perliaj>s  part 
of  the  (Juirinal,  were  added.  Mens  CqdIius  was 
occupied  by  Etruscan  colonists  from  the  other  side 
of  the  liver,  and  conquest  led  to  the  later  inclusion 
of  the  Aventuie,  the  Viminal,  the  Esquiline,  and 
Quirinal  Hills,  on  which  early  settlements  had 
existed.  Tradition  has  it  that  one  of  the  kincs, 
named  Servius  TuUius,  built  a  wall  to  endoee  the 
now  largely  extended  city.  This  wall,  called  the 
cutffer,  bectuise  it  was  built  specially  for  purposes 
of  defence,  remained  the  wall  of  Rome  tilt,  late  in 
the  Empire,  in  the  time  of  Aurelian  (3rd  cent. 
A.D.),  a  new  and  extended  line  of  fortifications  was 
built.  Outside  the  Servian  wall  there  was  a  trench 
100  ft  broad  and  ao  ft  deep.  Within  this  the  wall 
proper  was  built  of  large  rectangular  blocks,  and 
Dehind  this  wall  there  was  an  emoankment  100  ft 
wide  and  90  ft  high,  pierced  by  the  channels  of 
aqueducts.  Portions  of  the  wall  have  been  dis- 
covmd  in  thirty-seven  different  places,  and  it  is 
possible  to  trace  its  entire  course.  Advantage  was 
taken  by  the  engineers  of  all  the  natural  features, 
and  where  tlieee  were  lacking,  as  on  the  north- 
west, the  above  plan  was  followed.  Between  the 
Capitoline  and  the  Aventine  the  river  was  thought 
to  afibid  sufficient  protection.  The  whole  circuit 
of  the  wall  was  about  5  miles,  and  it  was  pierced 
by  19  gates.  Within  there  was  a  large  area  of 
vacant  Bpacee,  which  were  gradually  built  on  later, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Empire  the  city  was 
not  only  congested  with  buildings,  but  large  areas 
without  the  wall  were  also  covered  with  houses. 
In  the  year  B.c.  10,  Augustus  divided  the  city  into 
14  wBiras  (regiones),  and  these  were  in  their  turn 
subdivided  into  smaller  quarters  {vici).  Some  of 
the  principal  buildings  must  be  referred  to.  The 
Roman  Forum,  an  open  space  measuring  over  300 
ft  in  length  and  about  150  ft.  in  breadth,  was 
the  centre  of  political,  legal,  and  commercial  life. 
At  one  end  was  the  rostra  or  platform,  from  which 
speeches  were  ddivered  to  the  public  ;  at  the  other 
end  were  shops.  On  one  side  were  the  Curia  or 
senate-house  and  the  Basilica  ^Emilia,  a  law-court ; 
along  the  whole  of  the  other  side,  with  the  Sacra 
Via  oetween,  stretched  the  Basilica  Julian  a  very 
large  law-court,  surrounded  by  two  rows  of  square 
columns.  Other  important  buildings  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  were  the  Temple  of  Janus, 
the  Temple  of  CJsesar,  the  Arch  of  Augustus,  the 
Temple  of  Vesta,  the  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux, 
and  the  Temple  of  Saturn,  where  was  the  treasury, 
with  the  TabiUarium  (record-office)  behind.  On  the 
top  of  theCapitoline  Hill  was  the  Capitol iu7)iorgrea.t 
temple  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  and 
on  the  Palatine  Hill  tne  principal  residence  of  the 
Emperor,  and  the  Temple  of  Apollo  containing  the 
public  libraries,  Greek  and  Latin.  In  the  Imperial 
period  four  additional  fora  were  built,  devoted 
entirely  to  1^^,  literary,  and  religious  purposes — 
the  Forum  Julium  begun  by  Julius  C.-esar,  the 
Fortim  Augitstum  built  by  Augustus,  the  Forum 
Transitorium  completed  by  Nerva,  and  the  Forum 
Trajani  built  by  Trajan,  the  most  splendid  work 
of  Imperial  times.  Considerations  of  space  will 
not  allow  mention  of  the  markets,  circuses,  theatres, 
baths,  and   jpurdens,    which   were   characteristic 
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features  of  the  city  and  its  life.  The  great  roads 
which  converged  at  Rome,  and  the  aqueducts,  can 
merely  be  mentioned.  Various  estimates  of  the 
population  of  Rome  in  the  time  of  Christ  have  been 
given,  ranging  from  800,000  to  2,000,000 :  the  latter 
seems  more  nicely  than  the  former.  All  nation- 
alities in  the  Empire  were  represented,  and  the 
slave  population  was  very  large. 

Only  a  very  brief  sketch  of  the  progress  of  the 
Romans  can  be  given.  Their  iiistory  is  curiously 
parallel  to  our  o^^^l.  They  were  a  mixed  race,  and 
passed  through  the  three  stages,  pastoral  and 
agricultural,  commercial,  and  imperial.  The  kernel 
or  the  race  was  Latin,  but  there  was  an  early  inter- 
mixture 'wdth  Sabines  and  Etruscans,  the  latter, 
according  to  tradition,  emigrants  from  Lydia,  in 
Asia  Minor.  The  Romans  began  as  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Latin  league  oi  which,  having  be- 
come presidents,  they  eventually  became  masters. 
After  conquering  Latium,  they  were  inevitably 
brought  into  conflict  with  the  other  races  of  Italy. 
They  rose  again  after  the  Gallic  invasion  and 
destruction  of  their  city  in  390,  and  by  the  time 
their  trade  interests  brought  them  into  conflict 
with  the  Carthaginians,  about  the  middle  of  the 
3rd  cent.  B.C.,  they  were  sovereign  over  most  of 
Italy.  The  close  of  that  century  saw  them  pos- 
sessors of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  as  well  as  conquerors 
over  *  Africa.  About  this  time  they  began  to 
interfere  in  Eastern  politics,  and  the  Macedonian 
wars  and  the  conflicts  which  grew  out  of  them 
resulted  in  the  conquest  of  Macedonia  and  Greece 
in  the  sameyear  as  they  finally  became  masters  of 
*  Africa.'  Ere  this  they  had  become  possessed  of 
most  of  Spain.  The  extension  of  Roman  territory 
steadily  continued,  until  in  the  time  of  Christ  it 
included,  roughly,  Europe  (except  the  British  Isles, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Germany,  and  Russia), 
the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  the 
north-west  of  Africa. 

The  internal  history  of  the  Roman  people  was  no 
less  remarkable.  Great  dangers  from  within  were 
successfully  surmounted.  The  conflict  between  the 
patricians  and  the  dependent  class  lasted  for 
hundreds  of  years.  At  first  the  Roman  State  was 
ruled  by  a  king,  with  a  body  of  patrician  advisers. 
On  the  substitution  of  a  dyarchy  for  a  monarchy-^ 
a  change  effected  not  without  difficulty — the  new 
office,  called  the  consulship,  tenable  for  one  year, 
was  open  only  to  the  patrician  class.  Even  from 
the  earliest  times  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
popular  assembly,  which  played  some  part  in  legis- 
lation, but  to  define  its  powers  or  to  state  their 
exact  relation  to  the  powers  of  the  king  and  senate 
is  impossible.  The  consuls  were  elected  by  the 
citizen-army,  which  assembled  in  classes  according 
to  the  property  qualification  of  each  citizen -soldier. 
The  whole  procedure  of  this  assembly  was  in  the 
hands  of  its  patrician  presidents,  so  that  there  was 
more  of  the  semblance  than  the  reality  of  power. 
Further,  the  plebeian  had  no  ap]>eal  against  the 
arbitrary  authority  of  a  chief  magistrate.  At  the 
very  beginning  of  the  Republic  the  famous  Valerian 
law  was  passed,  that  no  magistrate  should  put  a 
Roman  citizen  to  death  unless  the  sentence  had 
been  confirmed  by  the  assembly  of  citizen-soldiers. 
This  law  was  always  regarded  as  the  great  charter 
of  a  Roman's  liberties,  but  at  first  it  was  difficult 
to  enforce.  The  plebeians  adopted  on  more  than 
one  occasion  the  plan  of  deserting  the  city  for  a 
time,  and  thus  wrung  concessions  from  the  un- 
Avilling  patricians.  It  was  in  this  way  that  they 
succeeded  in  obtaining  magistrates  of  their  own, 
called  tribunes,  who  were  authorized  to  protect 
them  against  the  consuls.  The  development  of 
the  powers  of  this  magistracy  had  more  to  do  with 
the  progress  of  the  Roman  democracy  than  any 
other  factor,   and  even  in  the  Empire  the  most 


important  of  the  Emperor's  statutory  powers  was 
his  *  tribunician  authority.'  The  tribunes  convened 
assemblies  of  the  plebeians,  and  carried  resolutions 
of  importance  to  that  class.  The  resolutions  of  this 
body,  which  met  by  tribes,  were  later  on  to  become 
the  most  powerful  force  in  the  State,  having  at  a 
comparatively  early  period  been  declared  to  have 
the  force  of  laws  (B.c.  287).  The  first  plebeian 
consul  was  elected  in  367,  about  a  centuiy  and  a 
half  after  the  traditional  date  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Republic,  and  by  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century  B.C.  every  office  in  the  State  was  open  to 
the  plebeian  class.  The  plebeians  had  won  all 
they  sought. 

The  establishment  of  the  equality  of  the  orders 
was  not  the  establishment  of  a  real  aemocracy.  It 
was  the  beginning  of  a  new  struggle  between  the 
governing  class,  which  was  mainly  plebeian  in 
origin,  and  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  rapid 
expansion  of  the  Roman  territory,  the  necessity 
for  the  appointment  of  new  magistrates  to  govern 
the  new  countries,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
governing  class  alone  possessed  of  the  experience 
necessary  for  coping  with  foreign  affairs,  tended 
more  and  more  to  withdraw  the  real  power  from 
the  popular  assemblies  and  to  concentrate  it  in  the 
hanas  of  the  senate.  By  the  theory  of  the  consti- 
tution the  popular  assemblies  had  all  the  power, 
but  in  practice,  between  the  middle  of  the  3rd  and 
the  beginning  of  the  1st  cent.  B.C.,  the  senate  was 
all-powerful.  Circumstances  also  produced  great 
distress  among  the  people  in  general.  In  the 
absence  of  the  farmer,  serving  in  the  aniiy  abroad, 
his  farm  was  neglected,  and  trouble  came  upon 
him  and  his  household.  He  had  to  borrow  money, 
which  in  many  cases  he  was  unable  to  repay.  His 
acres  were  bought  by  the  rich,  who  worlced  them 
with  slave  labour,  which  was  cheap  owing  to  the 
enormous  influx  of  captives  seizea  in  war.  The 
small  landholder  disappeared,  to  join  the  hungry 
proletariat  in  Rome  ;  and  Italy  liecame  a  country 
of  large  estates,  which,  in  the  words  of  Pliny, 
wrought  her  ruin.  The  attempts  made  by  the 
Gracchi  (B.C.  133-122)  to  redress  this  state  of  mat- 
ters were  rewarded  with  assassination.  Periodi- 
cally, to  the  end  of  the  Republic,  agrarian  laws 
were  brought  forward,  but  were  unable  to  check 
the  evil.  Even  under  the  Empire  it  was  only 
partially  checked,  and  a  large  part  of  the  Roman 
[X)pulation  was  f«d  by  the  Emperors. 

A  Roman  *  province '  consisted  of  the  sphere  of 
duty  of  a  magistrate,  and  the  word  ha<l  not  pri- 
marily a  t-erritorial  application.  The  inhabitants 
were  disarmed  and  taxed.  The  main  lines  under 
which  a  province  was  to  be  governed  were  set  forth 
in  a  special  law,  generally  drawn  up  by  the  senate. 
This  law  always  took  account  of  local  conditions, 
such  as  the  form  of  government  already  in  existence 
before  annexation,  and  the  favour  shown  to  Rome 
by  particular  cities.  In  some  provinces  certain 
States  were  free,  such  as  Athens  in  the  province 
of  Achaia.  It  was  the  custom  to  send  a  body  of 
commissioners  to  start  the  new  constitution  on  its 
way.  Some  of  these  constitutions  were  modified 
as  time  went  on,  but  others  which  had  l)een  estab- 
lished in  Republican  times  were  found  still  existing 
in  Imperial  times.  Much  was  left  to  governors  in 
the  time  of  the  Republic.  Cruelty  and  rapacity 
were  very  common,  but  incompetence  was  unknown. 
The  provincials  could  hardly  get  redress  for  injuries 
inflicted  on  them  in  Republican  times.  All  the 
eloquence  of  a  Cicero,  engaged  to  plead  the  cause 
of  the  province  of  Sicily,  availed  only  to  remove 
Verres,  the  cause  of  the  evil;  the  enl  was  not 
healed. 

During  the  last  centurj'  of  the  Republic,  Rome 
and  Italy  were  torn  by  a  long  succession  of  ruinous 
civil  wars.     It  said  much  for  the  machinery  of  the 
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t  foreign  eneiniea  did  not  imperil 
re.  Tbere  was  a  langtng  among 
&I1  the  better  i^tizens  for  an  era  of  gieoue  and 
prosperity,  and  it  hod  become  isureBsinj;;ly  clear 
that  tliiH  goal  couUl  be  readied  only  under  an 
Imperial  rule.  The  need  of  the  time  woh  Hatiafied 
by  Au^uituH,  who  ruled  a.t  autocrat  under  conHti- 
tntionaJ  forme.  The  appearanre  of  a  republic  wa» 
retained,  but  the  reality  was  gone,  and  the  appear- 
ance iCnelf  },>Tadiially  diHappeared  also.  For  the 
city  the  Empire  van  a  time  of  luxury  and  idleness, 
but  the  provinces  entered  upon  an  era  of  progreeaive 
proai)enty.  The  Emperor  was  reHponxible  for  tlie 
government  of  all  pvovinces  where  on  army  was 
necessary,  and  f;ovemed  these  by  paid  deputies  of 
hia  own.  The  older  and  mors  aettled  provinces 
were  governed  by  officials  appointed  by  the  tienate, 
but  the  Eit]|>eror  had  his  tinonciot  interests  looked 
after  by  procurators  of  his  ovm  even  in  these.  The 
provinces  were  now  much  more  protected  against 
the  rapacity  and  cruelty  of  governors.  The  Eni- 
perors  theniselven  ntood  for  just  as  well  as  efficient 
adniinietration,  and  most  of  them  pave  a  noble 
example  by  »trenuons  devotion  to  ailuiiniatrative 


The  resident  lionious  in  any  province  consisted 
of  (1)  the  oflitials  connected  with  the  government, 
who  were  generally  changed  annually  ;  (2)  menibers 
of  the  great  financial  companies,  and  leaser  busina-^a 
men,  whose  intereatd  kept  them  there,— the  piib- 
licam  of  the  Gospels  were  agents  of  the  former ; 
(3)  citizens  of  i:oloHite  {or  niititory  settlementa), 
which  were  really  parts  of  Rome  itself  set  down 
in  the  provinces;  (4)  soldiers  of  the  garriwn  and 
their  officers.  TlieHO  formed  the  aristocracy  of  any 
city  in  which  they  lived.  A  fifth  class  of^  Roman 
eitiiens  might  be  made  out  of  tlioso  nntivea  of  tlio 
province  w-ho,  for  services  rendered  to  the  Ktate, 
were  individuidly  gifted  with  the  citizenship.  It 
was  a  great  honour,  which  vbs  not  conferred  on  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Empire  till  a,d.  212. 

The  Romans  have  left  a  great  legacy  to  tlie 
world.  As  adminl^itrators,  lawyers,  Boldiers,  enj;i- 
neers,  arcbit«cta,  and  bnildei?',  they  have  never  been 
suri>a»Bed.  In  literature  tlioy  depended  mainly  on 
the  Greeks,  but  they  claimed  that  satire  was  a 
native  nriKluet.  So  with  sculpture,  music,  paint- 
ing, and  medicine.  In  the  art^  they  never  attained 
more  than  a  respectable  standard,  by  imitatin;'  the 
Greeks,  who  could  turn  their  hands  to  anything. 


id  Smaraliouto/Ancteiit 
Bwae,  Tlur  Dtilrurflm  ^f  Aneieiil  Itamt,  uid  .Yiir  Tatn  cfOld 
Jlnw,— Bee  ulKihlscbiiiiteiiln  W.  Ramny,  J  Manual  of  Jtrnian 
.^nliTKiUflii' (Londua,  IBM):  thne  ciuUcnt  Usw,  nllli  Kev, 
AX  in  IL  Kinint  sfid  Ch.  Ilacl«en,  FnnKirt  (7rli£  R,m-a  Au- 
llgua:  aixrJit  tumunetativ  laoaaniihioii  [Berlin,  inOii  For 
the  FomniiHC  Ch.  HucIhd,  TJa  Komaa  Fonim:  Hn  UiUorf 
and  I'll  JfmHiHiiM  (Rome,  lOtW).  For  tlm  seiMrel  hlstorr,  Th. 
KonunHn,  TItt  HMury  of  Raat,  D  voli,  (Lsndon,  Mnfmllhiil) 
[the  Hepublicl,  Tht  Uintani  af  llu  Bamaf^  Prnvllurii,  2  vnln, 
Ipne  trpd  of  Iinpniid  hMflb']:  H.  F.  Pelham,  Oiit'lw  of 
JtoHUH  I1ut-ru  (London,  1803,  4t)i  edltlnn,  19061  u  niiuricrl'v 
nrorii :  3.  a  Sor.v,  A  Uitlirt  ^  Me  ffaixan  Smpiit  Jnu, 
«f  FimnAaiiim  [u  Oa  DrnXK  ef  Mama  Avnt!«M  (Loaiinn, 
t«a,  ISM,  anrl  Mf  r).  On  the  political  llle,  A.  H.  J.  GRenlilin, 
Jbuimn  I-uMSt  Lift  (London  IDOU  On  the  Uleratort.  W.  f. 
TCeoffel, UialBry  af  Rmnim Lilemtiirr.ivrAt. (London, IBBl-BS) ; 
and  tail.  U.  St^lanl,  GmclticKIt  drr  Rmnltdicti  LilttralvT,  [our 
nuts  (eemnd  hull  OF  ntrt  4  to  Hnniilvte  the  H-ork,  ui'Dt  uiiinib- 


LrreuTHRB.  —For  an  account  of  Rome  iUelf.  i 
panel  (he  lariaul  vorks  ol  R.  Idndnnl  (all  [inblli] 


3F  the  verj'  belt  worts  o 


ROOF.— (;cG  HoL'SK  ii 


Aiiat  anpear  lo  he  the  inor 

Alkx.  SnoTER. 


BOOT  (^ifa).— The  'root'w  that  part  essentia 
to  tbc  life  of  a  plant  (Mt  13'.  Mk  4'),  which  pene 
trates  Ihe  earth,  and  draws  sap  and  nonrislimcni 
from   tlio  soil.      'Root'  is,    therefore,   taken    t( 


aignify  that  condition  of  heart  without  which 
religioui!  life  i»  impossible  (Mt  13",  Lk  8").  The 
intelligent  and  stable  Christian  is  described  as 
'rooted 'in  love  (Eph  3"),  and  'rooted'  in  Christ 
(Col  2').  Utter  deBtruetion  la  signified  by  pluck- 
ing up  by  the  root  (Mt  13™,  Jude  ").  TIib  Bap- 
tist's vivid  'tlie  axeu  laid  unto  the  root'  (Mt  3», 
Lk  3*)  points  to  the  complete  overthrow  he  deaired 
for  the  rampant  growth  of  evila  in  his  day.  As 
applied  to  Christ  (Bev  5=  22"),  the  title  '  Root ' 
probably  means  more  than  'branch  or  sucker  from 
an  ancient  root.'  Rather  does  it  point  to  Him  oi! 
Himself  the  'root'  whence  David  and  his  tribe 
aprang,  appearing  at  lust  to  manifest  His 
Hcendent  power  and  glory  "'   ""■' 


\V.  EwiN-G. 


BDE  (iHrrii'at,  Eidfi  gratteoleti>i)w  a  low-gitiwing 
shrubby  plant  of  the  natural  order  Kutacex,  and 
is  still  cultivated  in  Palestine.  It  has  a  strong, 
unpleasant  smell,  and  is  bitter  and  pungent  to  the 
toate.  The  ancient  Romans  made  use  of  the 
leaves  of  rue  for  culinary  pur]ioseB.  An  essential 
oil,  wliich  is  obtained  hy  diatillation  with  water, 
Ih  used  in  medicine,  chieHy  as  an  nntispaaniodic. 
In  Lk  11*^,  where  the  only  Biblical  allusion  to  rue 
occnrs,  it  is  named  along  witb  mint  (wb.  see)  as 
one  of  the  common  garden  herbs  on  which  the 
Pharisees  paid  tithe.  Hugh  Duncan. 

BUFOS.— See  ALEXANDER  and  Rcfub. 

_BOLB.-l.Jrt)  ipX<T-— I-fc  20"  TOfKiSoSHi  a.vThr 
rj  djJCT  Jtal  T^  ^Jouolfl  ToB  ifyifUinn,  '  to  deliver  him 
up  to  the  rale  and  to  the  authority  of  the 
governor'  (RV)  —  ipx'fi  =  principatas,  i£owio  = 
maguitratiu  or  muniu  (Steplianus,  Tkaamiis,  ed. 
Hase-Dindcrf).  Heredpx'i  'relates  to  Pilate's  posi- 
tion and  authority  [as  procurator],  tiowia.  to  the 
executive  power  connected  therewith  '  (Cremer, 
Lex.  115,  237).  Pilale'a  remitting  our  Lord  to 
'  Hcrod'a  jurisdiction '  (Lk  23'  ^fouola,)  was  in- 
tended as  an  act  of  civility  to  a  rei},'ning  prince 
('Jesus  of  Nnioretb  '  being  under  Horoii's  tetrar- 
chatc),  and  perhaps  vXaa  in  order  to  gain  time. 

iwe  and  Jfiw.W  are  alio  uwd  togcOicr  of  earthlj  tnlets,  Lit 
1211,  Tit  31 :  o(  the  rank"  oF  llie  anirelu:  boats,  Eph  31",  Col  H* 
2'"  :  ot  the  powers  otevil,  Ejili  6'",  Col  i>^;  Bjipiirentlj  incL  o( 
both  hcttitnly  and  earlhlj  poivert.  1  Co  15^,  Eph  1«, 

(6)  Sf.x"''--Mk  10"  *  Ye  know  that  thcv  which 
are  accounted  to  rule  over  the  Gentiles  (oi  ioiroiii'Tet 
d/iy'i" ;  in  ll  Sit  2(P  oi  ipxomii)  lord  it  over  them, 
and  their  great  ones  exenirfO  authority  over  theni' 
(RV).  Lk.  reports  that  words  of  siioihir  imiwrt 
were  spoken  at  the  partinff  niool,  22^".  oI  SoJcouimt 
ipXfw  may  moan  '  they  who  are  supposed  to  rule.' 
with  the  implication  that  they  arc  not  rulers  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word.* 


be  ISt.  Mart.  239)  r< 


ir  Lord  '  i 


■tliuy  1 


lu  was  a  eubgtontlal  dlenity  ^ 


arl.i-jiroved.'    Cf.  Hamack  { ITAnf 


!■  'depndator>% — n 
ol  the  txtnviuiiiit  at 
Judaiten,'    lleUr. 


The  two  paaaana  reFerml  tu  hy  Wliicr  (f;nrin,  XT'*  p.".!'*') 
arr  luiportant ;  Siiai  ■fuiS.  n  i)«utn  u;Sifi«>  wit  tut:  '{iidui^ 
"' lied  or  reqojfniwd  a*  Bovemind  tlifl  peoi'le'; 


n>lhrnojiower{norff.  1B7A).    Fot  IheHBrnt  l™E>tii,  H.  Hrp. 
"V9.M>i«..  also  420  A,  isuic.    SometiniCT.  tinwrveV.  in  riowl.'ar 
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nlibd  u  ouUUndi 


Tn  the  words  larainwciioiiff'iv  and  (arcfr 
—the  latt«r  found  only  here  and  in  |i  Al 
fnvourable  judgment  is  passed  npoi 


_j  which  '  the  recognized  mlera  exercise  their 
authority.  '  Civinm  non  servitus  aed  tutela  tmditn 
est.'  '  Our  Lord  apoke  at  a  time  when  free  govern- 
ment all  over  the  world  lay  crushed  beneath  the 
military  despotism  of  Itome '  (ffr  xi.  11).  There 
WAS  present  to  His  mind  the  fundamental  law  of 
His  Kingdom,  'My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world' 
(Jn  18"). 


But  our  Lavd'A  vordi  d<*  oot  eirhibit  that 
U  tha  riilble  power  ol  ttw  woiid  rcaudn) 
uuiilestaUon  ud  tmbodimBnt  of  niv  whioh 
I  UlB  folLowhlg  [UB^  ^^^_  <""  ^'  "^  1^ 
it  li  writinir  to 


ionl  hatnd  oF 


en  el  ORsory  vn. 

„  ..  __ _..  .. ..  _.    pMtbuuf: 'Who 

IgDonnt  tfait  kiD[i  And  noblee  took  their  beclniilag 

lOH  Kho.  not  knowliis  Ood,  by  their  pride,  roEberln. 

.  uid  murdm.  In  ihort,  by  alnion  evMy  kind  a(  ofnie. 

ot  the  prince  ol  (hia  imrlil.  the 

Vfi  bitoiatMe  prtffuiDptinn  hwl 


devil,  hne'n 

enualir'  Hilmui  uk^ 'Ars  Ire  mdlmr  ft  JoumiJUt ot  Pul* 
In  tnif  (Latin  Oirittianilf.m.  101;  cr.  Uoilf]''s  Sermoo  on 
'  The  Romui  Coundl,'  L'n^F.  Servi.  p.  1). 

Oar  Lord,  it  is  tme,  speaka  of  the  exercise  of 
domination  and  coercion  that  in  characteristic  of 
the  rulers  of  the  Gentiles  a.-<  an  example  to  be 
avoided  by  Hia  disciples  as  members  of  a  Kingdom 
not  of  thin  world :  '  so  shall  it  not  be  among  yon.' 
With  theni,  greatne»«  is  to  come  through  minister- 
ing love  (of.  art.  MiSlgTER,  8).  At  the  same  tinie, 
in  His  ^«at  saying,  Mk  12", — a  saying  which 
reveals  that  the  whole  domain  of  duty  fay  open 
befdre  Him,— oar  Lonl  teaches  that  a  kin^ora  of 
this  world,  even  the  principality  of  a  Tibenns,  has 
its  own  sphere  of  nght,  and  tliat  when  it  keeps 
within  it,  and  esercises  its  administrative  func- 
tions,— of  which  the  levyin"  of  tribute  is  a  repre- 
sentative instance, — it  is  to  be  olieyed  without  de- 
mar.  This  sayin"  was  probably  present  to  the  mind 
of  St.  Pan]  when  lie  wrote,  under  Nero  (but  in  the 
earlier  and  better  part  ot  his  reijm),  his  weighty 
exposition  of  the  ethics  of  citizenship  {Ro  1.1''''). 

2.  iraiua(v(Lv. — Alt  3*  '  And  Ihon  Bethlehem,  in 
the  lonrl  of  -luda,  art  not  the  least  among  the 
princes  of  Juda  :  for  ont  of  thee  shall  come  a 
(ioreinor,  that  shall  rule  (RV  'be  shepherd  of) 
my  people  Israel '  (5mt  rMfani  rJr  Xair  fwv  rir 
'Iapai\).  Here  three  things  demand  our  attention, 
(i.)  Mic  6'  '""^f  and  its  etmlext.— Like  his  older 
contemporary  Isaiah  (9.  II),  Micah  looks  forward 
to  the  end  of  the  Assyrian  invasion  as  the  time 
when  the  Messianic  hope  sliall  lie  fuirdled. 

'The  dnaKhtrr  it  ZInn  matt  pMS  throngh  the  nnan  nl  lubour 
iK^oro  her  tnif  kins  ii  bom;  rte  mmt  come  Inrth  (mm  the 
city  mnd  dwell  In  the  open  fletd;  there,  snd  nnt  within  her 
pmod  ruDpBrCfl,  Jehann  will  gnnt  her  dellreiwKC  from  her 
enemies.  FOr  ■  time  the  l*nd  ihill  he  given  up  to  the  (ne,  but 
nnly  tor  ■  time.  Once  nam,  u  In  the  da)«  ot  David,  (tuerilli 
hojita  rtther  toetlher  to  ivenre  the  vnogt  ot  Ihdr  mtion 
CM.    A  new  Divid  »mH  forth  Imra  little  Bethlehem,  ud  the 

d  Hehrev  nktlnns  ftfciln  accept  the  mw-y  of  tbe  new 
■tandi  and  feeds  hla  Honk  in  Che  nrrnfrth  ot  Jehoviih, 


[n  ale  DUlmyot  ihe  nimeotjehorah 
"'■"■*  "1  lonser  insaU  Jehovsh'd  J 


urilh,  n-  J 


i^'Tir 


This  being   the  meaning  of  the  prophecy,   it  i 


evident  that 
wiien  we  look 
hope  which  it  r 
a  true  Kingdoi 
Kingdom  can  i 


literally  tnlfilled.     But 

nt  the  deeper  side  of  the  Messianic 
?ts  forth — the  heart- felt  longing  for 
I  of  (lod,  'the  perception  that  that 
ever  be  realized  vitiiout  a  personal 

t.ij.  Eiirip.  Brr,  »S,  where 

^ ;  PUto,  KulA^.  90aO.  '»• 

r  dtm, '  the  grave  and  rcTerend  lelgnlon ' 


centre,  a  representative  ot  God  with  man  and  man 
with  God,'  who  shall  attain  to  true  greatness 
through  humility— we  see  tliat  the  purpose  which 
was  in  tlie  mind  of  God,  when  He  movwi  the  pro- 
phet to  write,  was  fnllilled  in  the  iughest  aense 
when  He  aent  His  Son  into  the  world,  and  when 
Jesus  Christ  entere<l,  by  being  bom  and  that  in  a 
low  condition,  on  that  Lie  othnmiliation  that  led 
to  His  exaltation  to  tbe  place  of  power,  and  wiil 
finally  lead  to  'all  things  being  put  under  His  feel,' 
(ii.)  T/u;  qttntntion  in  Mt. — It  is  not  in  verbal 
agreement  with  the  LXX  or  with  the  Heb.  text. 
The  most  important  difierences  from  the  latter  are 
the  fallowing  i — 

(■}  Initod  of  n^-TiV  '<'£¥■  ttt.  'little  tor  being'  ('  ■  town  too 
■mill  lo  be  nckoned  u  a  canton  In  Judah.'  W.  R.  Sniilh,  I.e.), 
Ut.  huiMauAilnX'm'.'srtbiDO  wlHleut'lRVX  Turnls 
(OT  in  CAe  Ann,  190}  ttuniatM  the  Heb.  '  And  art  thou,  Belh- 
lehem,  UtUelorb^iw(sBllttleBanot  to  he)  among  the  thon- 
Bands  of  JuditT'-^lIoirIiigaHit]na(C>|wni,  ll.,Annt.ieTS},whD 
recrived  tbe  nggtMlon  from  Fnh.,irtitra  the  daueli  rendered 
inlemgallTely.  OUien  cxmjeotnn  (hat  a  it?  baa  dropped  out 
of  the  Heb.  tBrt(ct.  W.  aAU>Bin£i7)Til1.  [l«)11E8S:C;Mn. 
on  Vt.  p.  13).  These  nignsted  emendations  are  unneceseary. 
M1d*h  tajl  that  ths  ideal  kbig  il  to  conn  out  of  Bethlehem, 
a  lawn  held  In  little  oUmatlon ;  and  UL,  In  rlew  of  Ihe  dignity 
bestowed  on  the  town  fay  the  birth  ol  Chriit.  (ays,  'Thou  an 
by  no  means  the  leut.'    They  agree  In  ndrit. 

(^)ThewDnlgDlUlcafa. 'he  that  !■  lo  be  ruler  In  Inael.' an 
ekpanded  by  Ut.  lnU>  'a  ruler  v'ba  ehall  be  Hhppherd  ot  my 
pcoplir  Israel.'  lie  thus  Introduces  Into  his  quotation  the  words 
ol  the  promise  to  David. "  And  thoa  shall  be  shepherd  of  (nrip) 
nij  people  Israel '  (2  8  fii  B  1  Ch  1 1').  But  in  Wlc  6*  C  H-^i^i 
the  word*, '  And  Iw  si 

gives  ti»  pTomlse  at  full  lenglh- 
To  most  Biblical  Echolars  these  difTerences  will 
not  seem  of  much  account.  The  quotations  in  the 
NT  are  an  important  snbject  of  study,  but  it  is 
not  now  tonsidered  necessaiy,  in  the  interests  of 
revelation,  to  make  oat  a  verbal  corresgHDndence 
between  these  quotations  and  their  OT  equivalents. 
See  art.  QuctTATiosa, 

(iii.)  The  nntare  ofChrUt'a  nilf  /it  ttt  forth  bg 
woinaimr.—r'Tp.  is  first  applied  to  God  by  Jacob, 
Gn  4S"  ('who  shephorded  me'),  40»  (prob.  'the 
sliepberd  of  the  stone  of  Israel,' and  =  ' the  (!od  of 
Bethel '  [Driver,  Gen.'  Addenda  xvii]).  His  neonle 
are  'the  aheep  of  his  pasture'  (Ps  QS'IOO*);  He 
led  them  and  fed  them  in  the  wilderness  as  a 
shepherd  (Ps  77"  78"  80".  Hos  la^LXX]  ^Tof^ni.i. 
ff-E  Ir  i-n  ip^Mif,  Is  63",  Jer  2= '  thou  wentent  after 
me ' — the  aliepherd  leading) ;  He  will  bring  them 
back  from  the  Dispersion  (Ezk  34i-,  ct.  Ps  I4T-)  ; 
His  care  for  Hia  flock  comprehends  the  most  con- 
siderate (ending  of  individuals  (Pa  23'-*,  Is  40", 
Ps  119"^  seeking  the  lost  sheep).  To  David,  as 
His  vicegerent,  He  commits  the  cure  of  His  Aork 
(2  S  P,  Ps  78"),  and  He  will  yet  set  up  one  siiep- 
herd  over  them,  who  shall  be  pre-eminent  in  those 

Jnalities  which  David  in  a  large  measure  mnni- 
»ted  as  a  ruler  (Mic  5*.  Elk  34*  37",  Ps  2"  [LXX, 

following  Pesh.,  ruiiartit  a&to6i  ir  tifiiif  atSiipf,  ao 
quoted  Rev  2"  12»  19"  i  cf.  Briggs,  Com.  <m  Fmhnf, 
i.  22]).  To  JIt.  this  shepherd  is  Jesus  Christ,  and 
it  is  fitting  that  in  this  early  rlia|iter  he  should 
employ  this  title  respecting  Him  whose  life  on 
earth,  as  set  forth  in  the  succeeding  chapters  of 
his  Gospel,  waa  to  illustrate  so  abundantly  Hir^ 
aliepherd  -  rule  in  its  tenderness  and  strength. 
Christ  is  the  compassionate  Shenliprd  (Mt  B"  15")  r 
His  flock  fear  no  evil,  because  He  is  with  tliem  (Lk 
12") ;  He  goes  after  tliat  whicli  is  lost  till  He  finds 
it  (Mt  12",  Lk  15*-*) ;  He  is  the  noble  {n-KU)  Shep- 
herd, who  gives  His  lite  for  His  sheen  (Jn  HF  "■ '«). 
who  provideR  for  their  being  fed  and  tended  after 
His  departure  to  heaven  [Jn  21"";  et.  Ac  20», 
Eph  4",  1  P  .V),  and  wlio  still  carries  on  in  glory 
His  awn  work  as  'the  great  aliepherd  of  Hie 
sheep '  (He  IT")  and  the  apxi">lMV'  ( '  P  6«— a  title 
combining  the  two  words  of  our  present  study) ;— 
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RULER 


SABBATH 


moreover,  their  being  under  His  shepherd-role  will 
be  the  blessedness  and  joy  of  His  people  to  all 
eternity  (Rev  7"). 

It  is  well  known  that  xtfjuuvut  is  a  Jtavonrite  figure  wit^ 
Greek  writers  to  denote  the  kingly  office.  Plato  is  very  fond 
of  the  comparison  ;  see  Rep.  343  A  with  the  note  in  Adam's  ed. 
(Camb.  1902).  In  a  passage  in  the  Nicom.  Hthia  (viii.  11^, 
Aristotle  refers  to  Homer's  well-known  worc^,  ji  yk^  vmu  nut 
fimrtktiMjMtt/f^  urtfi  «ty»6i<  S*  irt/uuktjirmt  ttvrStf  iV  iiu  irfiarratnt^ 

XaSv  tirt9.  *It  seems  to  me  desirable/  Dr.  Adam  observes, 
*  whenever  possible,  to  quote  classical  Greek  parallels  to  the 
figures  of  the  NT,  as  well  as  parallels  from  the  Hebrew :  the 
use  of  figures  already  familiar  to  the  Greeks  cannot  but  have 
made  the  NT  writings  more  acceptable  to  Greek  readers.' 

James  Donald. 
RULER. — ^This  word  is  used  in  AV  of  the  Gospels 
to  tr.  six  different  Greek  words,  and  it  is  there- 
fore necessary  to  classify  the  instances  according  to 
the  word  represented.  (1)  In  Mk  13»  and  Lk  21^2 
iry€fjui»  (RV  *  governor  *),  for  which  see  art.  Gover- 
nor. (2)  In  Mt  24«(*7)  25»(»>,  Lk  12*«W  *ciJptos, 
which  means  an  owner  of  property,  especially  of 
slaves.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  sav  that  the  word 
xCpios  suggests  the  word  6ov\oi,  'slave.'  The  one 
word  is  correlative  to  the  other.  A  K^pios  is  one  who 
possesses  slaves  ;  a  8ov\os  is  one  who  belongs  to  and 
18  bound  to  serve  an  owner.  St.  Paul,  for  example, 
regarded  himself  as  standing  in  that  relation  to 
Jesus  Christ.  (3)  In  one  passage,  Jn  4^  (AVm), 
/3curtXt#fdj,  a  general  term,  not  infrequently  found, 
to  indicate  any  one  in  the  service  of  a  royal  person. 
In  this  passage  a  man  in  the  service  of  Herod, 
tetrarch  of  Gsuilee,  is  doubtless  meant.  The  word 
appears  to  be  used  only  of  those  in  the  service  of 
Eieistem  potentates,  ana  never  in  connexion  with 
the  Roman  Emperor.  (4)  In  Jn  2"  the  expression 
'ruler  of  the  feast*  occurs.  This  is  a  tr.  of  the 
compound  word  dpxirplKXiyos,  lit.  'ruler  of  the 
dining-room'    (with   three  dining-couches).      His 


position  at  a  dinner  or  banquet  corresponded  very 
much  to  that  of  a  head-waiter  at  a  modem  public 
dinner.  He  had  to  see  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
dining-couches,  the  laying  of  the  table,  tlie  supply 
of  food  and  drink ;  in  short,  to  supervise  every- 
thing connected  with  the  comfort  of  the  guests 
and  the  success  of  the  banquet.  (5)  In  the  great 
bulk  of  the  instances  the  word  '  ruler '  represents 
apX^^i  ft  more  or  less  vague  term  which  generally 
answers  to  the  English  {city)  magistrate.  In  the 
following  passages  it  indicates  a  member  or  officer 
of  the  Sanhedrin  (wh.  see) :  Lk  23"- »  24»,  Jn  3». 
In  Mt  O^**,  if  we  compare  the  parallel  narratives 
(Mk  5**,  Lk  8**),  it  would  appear  to  mean  *  ruler  of 
the  synagogue,'  as  in  Jn  12*=*,  the  context  of  which 
seems  to  settle  the  question.  We  are  probably  to 
understand  this  implication  also  in  Lk  18^^  Jn 
7**"^.  (6)  The  title  'ruler  of  the  synagogue' 
(dpxt<'"v>'<^7<^oj)  is  explicitly  used  in  Mk  5^"- 
**•  *,  Lk  8*^*  *  13"  (in  all  the  passages  except  the 
last  it  is  Jairus  that  is  referred  to).  The  name 
was  applied  in  Palestine  to  the  chief  official  of 
the  synagogue  as  a  place  of  worship.  He  had,  for 
example,  to  maintain  order  in  the  building,  and 
had  to  select  those  who  were  to  take  part  m  the 
service.  Outside  Palestine  the  title  was  fre- 
quently honorary,  and  carried  no  duties  >vith  it. 

A.  SOUTER. 

RUST  (/SpuHTij  [fr.  pi^piMxrKta,  Lat.  voro,  *  to  eat.' 
Properly  the  act  of  eating,  and  so  *  corrosion  '], 
Mt  e^**-;  also  used  for  'food,'  Jn  4»  6"").— The 
corroding  influence  liable  to  tarnish  treasures  or 
precious  metals,  which  in  Eastern  countries  were 
often  stored  in  the  ground  (Mt  13^)  or  on  in- 
habited premises  (Lk  15®).       ^ 

C.  H.  Prichard. 

RUTH. — Named  in  our  Lord's  genealogy  (Mt  1*), 
probably  for  the  re&son  noted  in  art.  Rahab. 
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SABBATH  (Heb.  n^v,  Gr.  ad^fiaTov).—!.  Sabbath 
obsePTanoe  in  the  time  of  ChriBt.— Although  the 
Mishna  dates  from  c.  200  A.D.,  many  of  the  pro- 
visions there  recorded  were  current  at  a  much 
earlier  time ;  hence  we  may  often  use  it  to  illus- 
trate Jewish  life  in  the  time  of  Christ.  Two  of  its 
treatises,  Shabhath  and  Erubin,  besides  •  portions 
of  others,  deal  with  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath. 
Shabbath  is  concerned  with  regulations  respecting 
what  is  lawful  or  unlawful  on  that  day,  and 
Erubin  treats  of  modifications  of  the  laws  concern- 
ing travelling  or  moving  anything  from  one  place 
to  another  on  the  Sal)bath. 

In  accordance  with  the  Jewish  custom  (derived 
from  the  recurring  expression  *  the  evening  and 
the  morning  were  the  .  .  .  day'  in  Gn  1,  see 
Erubin,  v.  5),  the  Sabbath  was  considered  to  l^gin 
at  sunset  on  the  Friday  and  to^end  at  sunset  on 
the  Saturday.  Tlie  day  preceding  the  Sabbath 
(or  other  feast)  was  called  the  day  of  the  Prepara- 
tion, vapa<TK€vri  (Lk  23«,  Jn  lO^^-**),  on  which  all 
work  must  be  finished,  and  nothing  fresh  at- 
tempted, unless  there  was  time  enough  to  com- 
plete it  before  sunset.  For  instance,  a  tailor  must 
not  go  out  carrying  his  needle  near  dusk  on  the 
Friday,  lest  through  forgetfulness  he  should  carry 
it  on  the  Sabbath  (Shabbath,  i.  3) ;  and  meat,  onions, 
or  eggs  must  not  be  fried  unless  they  can  be  quite 
done  before  the  sunset  at  whicli  the  Saboath 
begins  (ib,  i.  10).  This  explains  the  request  of  the 
Jews  to  Pilate  that  the  oodies  of  Jesus  and  the 


two  robbers  should  be  taken  down  (Jn  19*^),  in 
accordance  with  Dt  21^3.  It  was  the  custom  of 
the  Jews  to  take  down  the  bodies  of  those  who 
were  condemned  and  crucified,  and  to  bury  them 
before  the  going  down  of  the  sun  (Jos.  BJ  iv. 
V.  2).  It  also  explains  the  haste  in  the  entomb- 
ment of  the  Saviour.  He  did  not  die  until  the 
ninth  hour,  i.e.  3  p.m.  (Mt  27****^),  and  Joseph  of 
Ariniathsea  and  his  friends  hatl  to  finish  the 
temporary  burial  and  to  return  home  before  sun- 
do>\Ti  when  the  Sabbath  began,  leaving  the  com- 
pletion of  the  embalming  until  the  Sabbath  was 
past  (Lk  23^).  They  could  prepare  the  spices 
after  sunset  on  the  Saturday,  ana  be  ready  to  go 
to  the  tomb  very  early  on  the  following  morning 
(Lk  24^. 

Just  before  sunset  the  Sal)bath  lamp  was  lighted ; 
to  neglect  this  was  a  transgression  {Shabbath,  2). 
As  no  fire  was  allowed  to  be  kindled,  all  meals  had 
to  be  prepared  before  the  Sabliath  l)egan.  Three 
meals  were  customarj-  {ib.  xvi.  2),  one  on  the 
Sabbath  eve  (Friday  after  sunset) ;  another  on  the 
following  morning,  called  dpia-roy  (as  Lk  11®,  see 
Edersheim,  LT,  ii.  205  ;  but  in  later  times  the  word 
was  applied  to  *  dinner,'  see  Grimm-TIiayer's  Lcr. ) ; 
the  third  meal  was  towards  evening,  called  deiirvov 
(Jn  12*).  To  prei^'e  the  festive  character  of  the 
day,  the  provLsions  were  the  best  obtainable,  and 
the  best  clothes  were  worn.  Religious  exercises 
were  proWded  by  the  synagogue  services,  which 
were  generally  two  in  number,  one  on  the  Sabbath 
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eve  (Friday  night)  and  the  other  on  the  following 
morning. 

The  traditional  rules  of  the  Mishna,  which  at 
least  partially  existed  in  the  time  of  Christ,  intro- 
daced  very  embarrassing  limitations  to  actions 
lawful  on  the  Sabbath.  The  distance  which  miglit 
be  travell^  was  limited  to  2000  cubits.  This  nde 
was  obtained  as  follows.  According  to  £x  16^, 
no  man  m^y  go  out  of  his  place  on  the  Sabbath. 
The  extent  of  a  '  place '  was  fixed  by  the  Rabbis 
at  the  traditional  distance  of  the  Tabernacle  from 
the  camp  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness.  This  was 
somewhat  arbitrarily  set  down  as  the  same  distance 
as  that  by  which  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  pre- 
ceded the  people  at  the  crossing  of  the  Jordan 
(Jos  3^).  in  this  way  arose  the  measurement 
called  a  *  Sabbath  day's  journey'  (Ac  1^^  see 
Lumby,  ck/  loc,).  Tliis  limitation  to  the  distance 
which  might  be  travelled  seems  also  to  illustrate 
the  words  of  Jesus  in  Mt  24*  'neither  on  the 
Sabbath  day.'  (For  the  way  in  which  this  tradi- 
tional rule  might  be  evaded,  see  Erubin,  iv.  and  v.). 
The  Mishna  names  thirW-nine  aboth  (n'ls^)  or 
principal  kinds  of  work  unlawful  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  from  these  it  deduces  a  number  of  others 
(called  toledoth,  nViViA),  which  it  pronounces  like- 
wise unlawful;  and  it  proceeds  oy  casuistry  to 
define  what  actions  are  permissible  (see  Shahbath ; 
also  Edersheim,  LT^  Append,  xvil.).  It  must  here 
suffice  to  refer  to  these  rules  only  in  so  far  as  they 
illustrate  passages  in  the  Gospels. 

2.  Gospel  incidents  connected  with  the  Sabbath. 
— (a)  Preachirw  in  the  Synagogue  at  Nazareth  (Lk 
4i«-»  II  i^jj  gi-^^ — Some  r^ard  these  passages  as 
referring  to  two  distinct  incidents,  of  which  that 
recorded  bv  Lk.  is^the  earlier  (so  Edersheim) ; 
others  think  the  incident  in  Mk.  is  the  same  as  the 
former,  but  related  out  of  its  chronological  order. 

(6)  Healing  of  the  infinn  man  at  the  Pool  of 
Bethesda  (Jn  5*"^). — It  was  lawful  to  carry  a  sick 
person  on  a  bed,  because  the  bed  was  only  ac- 
cessory to  the  canying  of  the  person  {Shabbath, 
X.  5),  but  to  carry  the  bed  alone  was  unlawful,  as 
it  was  then  an  ordinary  burden.  Thus  those  who 
carried  the  m€m  to  the  Pool  of  Bethesda  escaped 
censure  (although  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  tney 
could  do  this,  according  to  the  Mishna,  unless  the 
man  were  in  danger  of  death  [see  Foma,  viiL  6], 
but  this  may  be  a  more  stringent  rule  than  was 
then  in  force) ;  but  when  the  healed  man  carried 
his  bed,  he  was  decidedly  breaking  the  Law  as 
interpreted  by  the  Rabbis.  Indeed,  the  healing 
of  the  man,  unless  he  were  in  danger  of  death, 
would  appear  to  be  regarded  as  an  infraction  of 
the  Sabbath  law  (Mk  3^"*).  Food  or  outward 
applications  to  the  body  might  be  used  on  the 
Saobath  only  if  they  were  in  customary  use  in 
health  ;  thus  a  man  who  had  toothache  might  not 
rinse  his  teeth  with  vinegar  (for  that  was  not  a 
common  act  in  health),  but  he  might  wash  them 
as  he  did  every  day  (Shabbath^  xiv.  4).  If,  how- 
ever, there  were  danger  of  death,  the  Sabbath  law 
did  not  apply. 

(c)  Hecuing  of  the  man  with  an  unclean  spirit  at 
Capernaum  (Mk  l^'^  ||  Lk  4»-"). 

(flO  Healing  of  Peter's  wife's  mother  (Mt  8"-»*  || 
Mk  l»-»,  Lk  4»-*»).— The  healing  of  those  with 
divers  diseases  on  the  evening  of  this  day  took 
place  when  the  sun  set  and  the  Sabbath  was  past. 

(c)  Plucking  the  ears  of  com  (Mt  12»-«  ||  Mk  2«-« 
Lk  6*"*). — The  action  of  the  disciples  was  legitimate 
on  week-days,  according  to  Dt  23*^;  but  on  the 
Sabbath  it  was  held  unlawful,  as  involving  the  two 
actions  of  reaping  and  of  threshing.  The  illus- 
tration given  by  our  Lord  in  His  reply  (Mt  12*) — 
the  Temple  service  in  its  relation  to  the  Sabbath — 
was  a  difficulty  which  the  Talmud  discusses  (see 
Edersheim,  LT^  ii.  59).    In  this  case  the  Law 


ordained  service  which  apparently  broke  its  own 
requirements. 

Ue.  specifies  this  Sabbath  as  iturMtpmrn  (A V  '  second  SabbaUi 
after  the  first';  RV  omits  in  text,  'second-first '  beio^  placed  in 
the  margin  as  the  reading  of  *  many  ancient  authorities ').  The 
expression  has  been  variously  explained,  and  no  aid  is  to  be 
derived  from  the  TaUnud.  The  fifty  days  between  Panover 
and  Pentecost  were  reckoned  from  the  second  day  of  the  feast 
(Nisan  16X  on  which  the  wave-sheaf  was  offered  (Lv  2Sn). 
Hence  the  Sabbath  indicated  has  been  taken  as  (i.)  the  first 
Sabbath  after  that  second  day  of  the  feast  (Scaliger,  Ewald,  de 
Wette,  Edersheim,  and  others);  or  (ii.)  the  second  Sabbath 
after  the  day  (Nisan  10)  which  was  the  first  in  counting  the 
time  to  Pentecost  (DelittschX  Other  explanations  are  (iiL)  t^e 
first  Sabbath  of  the  second  vear  of  the  Saobatical  series  of  seven 
yean  (Wieseler) ;  and  (iv.)  the  first  Sabbath  of  the  second  month. 
The  reading  of  the  text  is  doubtful ;  iivrtfiivptnt  is  omitted  in 
KBL,  1,  83,  09  (see  Plummer,  '  St.  Luke '  (/CC),  ad  loc ;  and 
Edersheim,  Liy. 

(/)  HecUing  of  the  man  unth  a  withered  hand 
(Mt  12»-"  II  Mk  3i-»,  Lk  6«-").— On  the  lawfulness 
of  healing  on  the  Sabbath  according  to  the  Mishna, 
see  (b)  above.  The  legitimacy  of  lifting  a  sheep 
out  of  a  pit  on  the  Sabbath  is  discus^d  in  the 
Talmud  {Shabbath,  117a  ;  see  Edersheim). 

ig)  The  defence  which  Jesus  meuie  aaainst  the 
charge  of  Sabbath-breaking  ( Jn  7»-2*). — The  Mishna 
{Shabbath,  19)  expressly  permits  all  ceremonies 
relating  to  circumcision  and  all  preparation  for  it 
to  be  carried  out  on  the  Sabbath. 

(A)  Opening  of  the  eves  of  one  bom  blind  (Jn 
9^"**). — This  mvolved  the  *  making  of  clay*  on  the 
Sabbath  for  application  to  the  man's  eyes,  which 
would  be  a  breach  of  the  Sabbath  law,  in  addition 
to  the  general  question  of  the  legitimacy  of  healing 
discussed  in  (6)  above. 

(t)  Healing  of  the  woman  who  had  a  spirit  of 
infirmity  (Lie  13*®""). — Regulations  for  the  water- 
ing of  cattle  on  the  Sabbath  are  found  in  the 
Mishna  {Erubin,  ii.).  The  Talmud  even  allows 
water  to  be  drawn  and  poured  into  the  trough  for 
the  animals  to  drink. 

(k)  Healing  of  the  man  who  had  the  dropsy 
(Lk  14i-«). 

{I)  The  supper  at  Bethany  (Jn  12*).  —  Jesus 
reached  Bethany  on  Friday,  and  the  supper  was 
the  festive  meeA  (SeTvpop)  on  the  following  Sabbath. 

(m)  The  Sabbath  between  the  Crucifixion  and 
the  Resurrection  (Mt  28*  ||  Mk  16*,  Lk  23  »««). 

3.  Teaching  of  Jesus  respecting  the  Sabbath. — 
The  observance  of  the  Sabbath  was  one  of  the 
most  easily  apparent  points  upon  which  the  teach- 
ing of  our  Lord  dinered  from  the  punctilious 
legalism  of  His  time.  Mistaken  patriotism  had 
employed  itself  in  elaborating  the  provisions  of 
the  Law  and  raising  a  fence  around  it  {Aboth^  i.  1). 
The  teaching  of  Jesus  was  more  akin  to  that  of 
the  ancient  prophets  than  to  that  of  the  scribes. 
He  preferrea  spiritual  obedience  to  ceremonial 
literalism.  The  traditions  of  the  scribes,  which 
added  burdens  to  the  original  Law,  were  regarded 
by  Him  as  obscuring  the  underlying  truth,  and 
thus  hindering  true  godliness  (Mt  16*"*  23***®). 
This  is  illustrated  m  His  treatment  of  the 
Sabbath. 

(1)  The  practice  of  Jesus  upholds  the  general  use 
of  the  institution. — It  was  *  his  custom  '  to  wor- 
ship in  the  synagogue  (Lk  4*').  He  observed  the 
usual  requirements  of  the  Law,  except  in  cases 
where  casuistical  refinements  had  brought  it  into 
opposition  to  spiritual  service.  He  seems  to  have 
intended  this  to  be  the  attitude  of  His  Jewish 
disciples  (Mt  24*  possibly  supports  this),  and  they 
certainly  understood  that  this  was  His  will,  and 
they  only  dropped  Jewish  ceremonies  as  the 
Church  outffrew  them.  The  decision  recorded  in 
Ac  15****  did  not  release  Jews  who  became  Chris- 
tians from  obedience  to  the  Law.  St.  Paul  him- 
self kept  the  Law  (Ac  21«-*). 

(2)  Christ  asserted  that  the  well-being  of  man 
was  m^re  important  than  tlie  rigid  observance  of 
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the  Sabbath  law  aw  interjyreted  by  the  scribes, — 
This  appears  in  the  many  instances  of  miracles  of 
healing  on  the  Sabbath,  and  the  arguments  with 
which  He  met  criticism.  He  taught  that  the 
Sabbath  law  is  to  be  subordinated  to  man's  good 
(Mk  2'-").  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  reason 
for  the  Sabbath  in  Dt  5".  The  Sabbath  was  in- 
tended  to  atiord  opportunity  for  religious  worship 
and  the  culture  of  the  soul,  and  we  may  regara 
Jesus  as  teaching  that  attention  to  the  physical 
well-being  of  man  on  the  Sabbath  was  legitimate 
in  so  far  as  it  ministered  to  spiritual  life.  In  this 
life  spiritual  exercises  are  to  a  certain  degree  de- 
pendent on  bodily  conditions,  just  as  a  sound  body 
is  a  condition  rec^uisite  for  a  sound  mind.  He 
taught  that  physical  need  supersedes  the  cere- 
monial Law,  in  His  illustration  from  the  life  of 
David  (Mt  12»,  Mk  '2^-^),  and  that  God  prefers 
mercy,  exercised  by  man  towards  his  fellows,  and 
by  Himself  towards  men,  to  sacrifices  (Mt  12^). 

(3)  Christ  tauglU  that  the  ccretnonial  observance 
of  the  Sabbath  inust  give  way  before  any  higher 
and  more  spiritual  motive. — UpNon  this  principle 
the  Tem})le  service  to  which  Christ  refers  (Mt  12") 
was  legitimate,  and  He  did  not  find  fault  with  it. 
In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  explain  the  verse 
which  in  Codex  Bezae  (D)  is  inserted  after  Lk  6^ 
(which  may  f|ossibly  be  an  instance  of  a  genuine 
saying  of  Christ  which  is  not  elsewhere  record^) : 
*  On  the  same  day,  seeing  one  working  on  the 
Sabbath,  He  said  unto  him,  O  man,  if  indeed  thou 
knowest  what  thou  doest,  thou  art  blessed ;  but  if 
thou  knowest  not,  thou  art  accursed  and  a  trans- 
ipressor  of  the  law.'  That  is,  the  breaking  of  tlie 
Sabbath  in  obedience  to  a  higher  motive  is  allowed, 
and  the  man  is  pronounced  '  blessed '  as  bein^  free 
from  the  trammels  of  Jewish  tradition  ;  but  if  his 
action  lacks  such  motive,  he  is  guilty  of  wilful  dis- 
regard of  the  command. 

i.  The  change  of  day  from  Saturday  to  Sunday 
in  the  Christian  Church. — This  change  took  place 
very  early  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church, 
but  its  date  and  reasons  are  somewhat  indefinite. 
It  scarcely  requires  any  argument  in  justification, 
as  (i)  it  preserves  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the 
older  practice ;  and  (ii)  the  change  occurred  so 
early  that  it  must  have  had  the  sanction  of  the 
immediate  disciples  of  Christ.  Probably  the 
change  arose  owing  to  Sunday  being  the  aay  of 
Christ's  resurrection,  and  the  day  upon  which  He 
appeared  to  His  disciples  (Jn  20^*-^).  The  work  of 
reaemption,  being  the  creation  of  the  new  world, 
was  regarded  as  superseding  in  importance  the 
work  of  physical  creation  ;  so  the  Ep.  of  Barnabas 
(15)  speaks  of  Sunday  as  *  the  beginning  of  another 
world,'  and  says  :  *  Wherefore  also  we  keep  the 
eighth  day  for  rejoicing,  in  the  which  also  Jesus 
rose  from  the  dead,  and,  having  been  manifested, 
ascended  into  the  heavens.'  Evidences  of  the 
change  are  found  in  the  NT  in  1  Co  16^,  and 
Ac  20''.  The  name  ij  KvoiaKri  rjfjApa  for  Sunday 
occurs  in  Kev  V^,  In  early  Cliristian  writings  we 
find  that  the  cliange  liad  already  taken  place 
{DidachCy  14  ;  Ignatius,  Magnes.  9  ;  Pliny,  Ep. 
X.  97 ;  Justin  Martyr,  Apol,  i.  67).  Eusebius 
{HE  iii.  27)  says  that  the  Ebionites  kept  the 
Jewish  Sabbath  and  also  Sunday  (see  Lightfoot, 
Ignatius^  ii.  129 ;  Allen,  Christian  InstitutionSy 
p.  467).  See  also  *  Lord's  Day '  in  art.  Calendar, 
vol.  i.  p.  251  fi*. 

LmtRATURR.  —  The  Mishna  (eap.  Shabbath  and  Enibin) ; 
Edereheim.  LT ;  Geikie,  Life  of  Christ ;  art  '  Sabbath '  in 
Hastings'  Dli  ;  Farrar,  Life  of  Christy  ch.  xxxi. ;  Schiirer,  HJP 
II.  ii.  96.  For  the  history  of  Suuday  obsen-ance  see  Urasey, 
Suiulay  (Bauipton  Lect.  1860)1  F.  E.  ROBINSON. 

SABBATH  DAT*8  JOURNEY. -See  preceding 
art.  and  Travel. 


SACKCLOTH.— A  coarse,  dark-coloured  cloth, 
made  of  goat's  or  camel's  hair  (Gr.  <rdKKos,  Heb.  p^), 
used  in  ordinary  life  for  sackin^r,  sieves,  strainers, 
and  the  like,  but  in  the  Gospels  twice  named  in 
connexion  with  prevalent  mourning  customs 
(Mt  11",  Lk  10«),  coujjled  with  'ashes'  (wh.  see) 
as  an  expression  of  penitential  giief.  The  mourner 
wore  the  sackcloth  garment,  sometimes  next  the 
skin ;  and  because  of  the  garment's  coarseness  it 
became  a  constant  reminder  of  his  gi'ief,  its  irrita- 
tion being  a  sort  of  penance ;  sometimes  it  was 
worn  as  an  outer  garment  as  a  visible  expression 
of  mourning.  Closely  related  to  this  use  of  sack- 
cloth was  the  use  of  it  by  ascetics  and  prophets 
(cf.  later  use  by  pilgrims).  So  John  the  Baptist 
wore  a  garment  of  camel's  hair  (Mt  3*,  Mk  1«)  as 
the  expression  of  a  certain  austerity  of  life,  and  as 
a  rebuke  to  the  love  of  ease  and  luxury  which 
characterized  the  age.  E.  B.  Pollard. 

SACRIFICE.— The  saving  significance  of  the 
death  of  Jesus  Christ  is  of  necessity  the  most 
important  part  of  any  article  on  the  NT  idea  of 
sacrifice ;  for  it  is  in  the  light  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  that  all  Christian  sacrifice  must  be  viewed. 

It  is  now  universally  admitted  that  there  is  de- 
velopment and  dill'erence  in  the  doctrinal  stand- 
point of  the  NT  writers.  The  old  method  of 
taking  texts  at  haphazard  from  the  various  Gospels 
and  Epistles,  and  setting  them  side  by  side,  nas 
been  given  up.  The  onljr  satisfactory  results  are 
to  be  obtained  by  examining  in  turn  the  teaching 
of  each  ^Titer ;  and  this  is  tne  method  which  it  is 
pro]K>sed  to  adopt  in  considering  the  subject  of  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ. 

1.  We  begin  with  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  as 
set  forth  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  Here  there  is 
nothing  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  dogmatic 
assertion.  The  statements  of  our  Lord  as  to  the 
significance  of  His  death  are  far  from  numerous, 
and  in  no  case  can  they  be  looked  at  wholly  by 
themselves.  His  whole  life  and  teaching  is  their 
context.  To  any  one  carefully  reading  the  Synop- 
tic Go.spels  it  becomes  plain  that  it  is  only  towards 
the  end  of  His  life  on  earth  that  the  meaning  of 
His  death  begins  to  occupy  anything  like  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  consciousness  of  Christ.  There 
is  not  a  single  word  regarding  it  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.  There  He  is  the  second  Mo.ses,  the 
new  Lawgiver,  the  Revealer  of  the  Father  and 
His  will,  the  Preacher  of  that  new  Kingdom  whose 
laws  should  be  written  uj>on  the  hearts  of  men. 
Man  is  to  be  transformed  inwardly  by  the  renewal 
of  his  mind  as  leaven  works  in  dough.  All  ex- 
ternal religious  practices  are  valueless  except  in  so 
far  as  they  manifest  inward  spiritual  life.  But  it 
is  already  a  Father  of  infinite  tenderness  and  love, 
a  Father  only  waiting  to  be  gracious,  whom  He 
reveals,  not  a  God  full  of  wrath  against  sinful  man, 
who  must  be  propitiated  and  reconciled  by  the 
death  of  His  Son  before  He  can  j)anlon.  Forgive- 
ness is  already  ottered  to  all  who  will  do  the 
Father's  will,  to  all  who  in  love  forgive  the  tres- 
passes of  their  brethren.  There  is  not  one  word  to 
suggest  that  pardon  and  reconciliation  are  condi- 
tional upon  the  sacrifice  of  Himself  still  to  be 
offered.  Here  Christ  is  the  Teacher  of  morality, 
with  an  authority  greater  than  that  of  Moses,  it- 
is  true  ;  but  He  has  not  yet  revealed  Himself  as 
the  Way  and  the  Truth  and  the  Life.  He  is  im- 
plicitly the  SaWour  in  that  His  Person  and  work 
are  alone  the  guarantee  of  the  will  of  the  Father, 
in  that  He  embodies  the  attractive  TK)wcr  of  right- 
eousness, in  that  He  is  the  source  oi  healing  grace 
to  all  afflicted  ones  who  come  with  faith  in  Him  ; 
but  He  has  not  yet  made  surrender  to  Himself  the 
only  way  of  salvation.  It  is  only  in  consequence 
of  the  opposition  of  His  countrymen  that  He  gives 
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expression  to  the  thought  that  He  is  Himself  the 
Mediator  of  salvation,  the  onl^  Revealer  of  God 
(Mt  112»-**).  He  realizes  that  it  is  offence  at  His 
humility  and  lowliness  that  keeps  Hhe  wise  and 
prudent'  from  hearing  His  word,  and  that  it  is 
love  to  Him  that  draws  the  poor  and  despised  and 
sin-laden  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Father  and  the 
doing  of  His  will.  From  that  time  the  thought 
that  He  is  the  personal  Mediator  is  frequently 
upon  His  lips  (Mt  10«  12*>  18'-»,  Lk  12»  etc.).  It  is 
opposition,  too,  that  arouses  in  Him  the  conscious- 
ness of  being  the  Conqueror  and  Dethroner  of 
Satan  and  all  the  powers  of  darkness  (Mt  12",  Mk 
3*^,  Lk  ICP^**  11^).  As  time  goes  on,  this  opposi- 
tion develops  into  a  bitter  hatred  which  threatens 
His  life.  Selfishness  and  world-love  array  them- 
selves against  Him  and  His  doctrine  of  world- 
renunciation.  His  power  is  too  great  to  be  over- 
looked. The  worla-spirit  which  dominates  the 
bulk  of  His  countrymen  demands  His  death  ;  and 
even  His  most  faithful  followers  are  still  enslaved 
by  the  world's  toils — bound  to  earth  by  that 
material  glorv  which,  according  to  their  selfish 
hopes.  His  Messiahship  is  to  procure  for  them. 
Wliile  He  lives,  they  will  still  buoy  themselves  up 
with  false  hopes:  they  will  not  understand  the 
pure  spirituality  of  His  life  and  work — that  His 
'kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.'  The  perception 
of  these  dangers,  then— of  that  which  from  the 
outside  threatened  His  life,  of  that  which  from 
within  threatened  the  purity  of  His  disciples' 
faith — became  to  Him  a  further  revelation  of^  the 
Father's  will, — a  revelation  that  His  death  was 
decreed,  and  tliat  by  it  He  should  accomplish  that 
for  which  His  whole  life  had  been  but  the  prepara- 
tion. But  we  must  not  expect  many  explicit  state- 
ments on  the  subject.  His  followers  were  not  yet 
fit  to  bear  this  truth.  He  was  leaving  this  to  be 
made  plain  to  them  by  the  Holy  Spirit  after  His 
departure.  Yet  there  are  hints  enough  to  lead  us 
to  a  right  understanding.  '  I  have  a  baptism  to 
be  baptized  with,'  He  says  on  one  occasion,  'and 
how  am  I  straitened  till  it  be  accomplished  ! '  (Lk 
12**  ^),  Manifestly  the  baptism  was  the  baptism 
of  death  (cf.  Mt  202a-»).  In  Mt  20»  the  reason  for 
the  necessity  of  His  death  is  made  plain — *  to  pive 
his  life  a  ransom  for  many.'  The  idea  clearly  is 
that  men  are  enslaved,  and  that  Christ  gives  His 
life  to  set  them  free ;  but  the  question  still  remains 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  bondage.  *  From  death, 
from  the  guilt  of  sin  and  its  punishment,'  says  the 
old  theology,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  expressed, 
'from  the  wrath  of  God.'  But  there  is  not  a  single 
word  upon  the  lips  of  Christ  to  justify  this  inter- 
pretation ;  and,  as  we  shall  see  later,  wherever  in 
the  NT  the  death  of  Christ  is  called  a  deliverance 
or  a  ransom,  it  is  always  a  being  purchased /or 
God,  a  being  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  sin  to 
serve  God,  that  is  thought  of  (Ro  6^-»,  1  Co  6»>  7», 
1  P  1^"^-  etc.).  Moreover,  the  whole  mission  of  our 
Lord  and  the  whole  meaning  of  His  teaching  was 
to  deliver  man  from  sin,  to  make  him  love,  and 
long  for,  righteousness.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine 
the  Preacher  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  account- 
ing it  the  great  work  of  His  life  merely  to  deliver 
men  from  the  consequences  of  their  sins.  Can 
any  one  believe  that  such  a  Moralist  would  be 
content  with  less  than  the  deliverance  from  sin 
itself,  the  worst  bondage  of  all  to  which  man  is 
subject  ?  The  context  of  the  words,  too  (Mt  20"-'»), 
must  lead  us  to  the  same  conclusion.  There  is  no 
thought  of  death  or  even  of  guilt ;  but  there  is  a 
thought  of  sin — of  the  sin  of  self-seeking,  bound 
up  as  it  was  with  the  expectation  of  material 
glory  in  an  earthly  kingoom,  which  had  just 
prompted  the  request  of  James  and  John,  and  of 
the  selfish  indignation  of  the  other  disciples  who 
resented  that  request  as  an  attempt  to  obtain  an 


unfair  advantage  over  them.  That  Christ  should 
think  of  His  coming  death  as  certain  to  break  for 
ever  the  cords  of  their  worldliness,  so  that  their 
love  for  Him  might  draw  them  away  from  the 
world  unto  right^usness  and  God,  is  perfectly 
conceivable.  His  cross,  borne  for  love's  sake  as 
the  last  step  in  the  path  of  perfect  holiness  which 
He  was  called  to  tread,  must  for  all  time  crucify 
the  world  unto  all  who  truly  believed  in  Him,  and 
them  unto  the  world.  To  imagine  that  Christ  in 
these  words  represents  the  Father  as  requiring  a 
ransom  at  His  liands  before  He  can  forgive  man- 
kind, is  to  render  His  revelation  of  the  Heavenly 
Father  wholly  inconsistent,  is  to  give  the  lie  to  all 
His  earlier  words  regarding  the  mercy  and  com- 
passion of  God.  The  parage  of  the  Prodigal  Son 
m  the  li^ht  of  this  later  presentation  becomes  an 
impossibility. 

But  let  us  proceed  to  the  institution  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  whence  the  most  definite  teaching 
as  to  the  saving  import  of  His  death  is  to  be  drawn 
(Mt  26«»»  Mk  14«-»*,  Lk  22«-»).  Here  He  speaks 
of  the  surrender  of  His  life  as  a  thing  advan- 
tageous to  those  who  believe  on  Him,  and  St. 
Matthew  adds  the  words — *for  the  remission  of 
sins.'  In  the  Sacrament  thus  instituted  there  is  a 
twofold  reference  to  the  ritual  of  the  Jews — (1)  to 
the  Passover,,  in  the  breaking  of  bread,  the  symbol 
of  His  broken  body;  (2)  to  the  sacrifice  of  the 
covenant  at  Sinai,  to  which  the  giving  of  the  cuj) 
with  the  words — *This  is  my  blood  of  the  new 
covenant '  clearly  alludes.  Now  the  Passover  sig- 
nified exemption  from  the  death  of  the  firstborn 
which  overtook  the  Egyptians.  By  the  death  of 
the  lamb,  which  the  Israelites  appropriated  to 
themselves  by  eatinc;  it,  forgiveness  ana  life  were 
granted  to  ttiem.  But  the  Passover  meant  more 
than  this.  It  brought  them  freedom  not  only' 
from  death,  but  also  from  bondage.  It  trans- 
formed a  multitude  of  slaves  into  a  free  nation ; 
it  made  them  God's  people ;  and  sent  them  forth 
to  serve  Him.  Its  aim  was  the  service  of  God. 
Our  Lord,  then,  in  the  institution  of  the  bread 
expressed  the  thought  that  His  life  given  up  to 
death  is  to  be  appropriated  by  His  followers,  that 
it  may  become  their  life,  that  it  may  set  them 
free  from  the  bondage  of  sin,  and  make  them  free 
servants  and  sons  of  God.  This,  too,  must  be 
noted,  that  it  is  not  the  fact  of  His  death  in  itself 
that  is  significant.  Had  He  thought  of  abiding  in 
death,  the  whole  meaningof  the  institution  would 
have  been  taken  away.  The  idea  is  that  He  sur- 
renders His  physical  life  for  their  sakes,  that  His 
spiritual  life  may  dwell  in  and  inspire  them.  In 
the  closing  chapters  of  St.  John  s  Gospel  this 
thought  is  most  clearly  expressed.  As  to  the  in- 
stitution of  the  cup  and  its  reference  to  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Sinai  tic  covenant,  the  idea  here  is 
that  of  purification  on  entering  into  communion 
with  God.  In  Ex  24  the  sprinkUng  of  the  blood  is 
the  completion  of  the  covenant  already  made  :  it 
symbolizes  the  need  of  purity  in  those  who  would 
ooey  God.  Just  as  the  baptism  of  John  was  value- 
less without  change  of  mmd,  and  could  confer  no 
forgiveness  without  the  bringing  forth  of  fruit 
worthy  of  repentance,  so  the  sprinkling  of  the 
blood  expressed  the  thought  that  purity  and  sin- 
cerity are  necessary  for  all  who  would  enter  into 
the  covenant  relationship  with  God — that  there 
can  be  no  forgiveness  except  it  be  followed  by 
sincere  obedience.  There  is  further  present  to  the 
mind  of  our  Lord  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  regard- 
ing the  New  Covenant  (or  Testament)  ( Jer  31^'^) 
which  should  be  an  inward  relationship,  a  cove- 
nant of  regeneration — *  I  will  put  my  law  in  their 
inward  parts,  and  write  it  on  their  hearts.'  In  this 
covenant  forgiveness  was  to  be  granted  in  conse- 
quence of  an  internal  reformation  (v.^).    When 
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the  power  of  sin  is  broken  and  cast  out,  when  the 
heart  is  dead  to  sin,  God  is  just  to  pardon.  Thus 
Christ  called  His  blood  about  to  be  shed  the  blood 
of  the  New  Covenant,  in  the  sense  that  His  death 
of  love  would  inspire  His  followers  with  new  life, 
would  be  to  them  in  the  first  place  a  means  of 
breaking  the  power  of  sin  in  their  lives,  of  recreat- 
ing them  in  tlie  love  of  holiness,  and  only  in  conse- 
quence of  that  an  assurance  of  pardon.  The  saving 
significance  of  the  death  of  Chnst,  then,  as  it  is  set 
forth  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  is  this — to  create  in  the 
believer  a  new  power  of  spiritual  life  which  should 
make  sin  hateful  and  so  destroy  its  bondage,  and 
to  assure  him  of  pardon  hj  the  guarantee  of  God's 

Strfect  love  as  revealed  in  the  life  and  death  of 
is  Son.  Christ's  death  is  a  sacrifice  in  that  it 
removes  for  ever  all  doubt  of  God's  forgiving  love, 
and  makes  man's  willing,  loving  obedience  possible ; 
in  that  it  proves  the  al^lute  victory  of  good  over 
evil ;  and,  lifting  His  life  beyond  the  limits  of  time 
and  space,  makes  it  a  spiritual  force  communicable 
to  all  who  accept  Him  as  their  Saviour. 

2.  When  we  turn  to  the  Gospel  of  St,  John^  we 
find  at  once  much  to  confirm  the  hints  which  the 
Synoptics  have  already  given  us.  He  wrote  long 
after  the  departure  of  his  Lord,  and  his  experience 
and  spiritual  insight  had  made  clear  to  him  the 
meanmg  of  many  words  that  had  been  dark  to  the 
earlier  writers.  In  the  teaching  of  Jesus  as  Sl. 
John  presents  it,  the  thought  of  His  death  as 
setting  free  a  spiritual  life-giving  principle  emerges 
with  much  greater  distinctness.  He  is  the  Bread 
of  Life,  the  Living  Water,  that  giveth  life  to  men 
( Jn  6.  7"- »  Z^^^) ;  He  is  the  Resurrection  and  the 
Life  (11^) ;  but  that  this  iryeO/xa  ^worocoDv  may  act 
with  completed  power,  it  must  pass  through  death 
to  larger  life.  '  Except  a  com  of  wheat  fall  into 
the  ground  and  die,  it  abideth  alone,'  etc.  (12^). 
*■  It  is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away ;  for  if  I  go 
not  away,  the  Comforter  will  not  come  to  you,* 
etc.  (16^).  But  the  death  itself  has  a  value  apart 
from  the  resurrection,  for  in  it  is  revealed  the 
triumph  of  holy  love  over  the  power  of  evil :  it  is 
the  means  whereby  the  Father  glorifies  tlie  Son 
(12"*^  1331. 32)  All  men  |y.g  subject  to  this  power 
save  Jesus  only ;  and  tlie  power  of  evil  is  broken 
through  His  meek  submission  to  that  death  which 
the  evil  world  forces  upon  Him  (12?*).  The  spirit 
of  selfishness  no  longer  rules  the  earth  when  its 
utmost  wickedness  is  outdone  by  the  obedience  of 
perfect  love  even  unto  death.  I^nis  power  of  over- 
coming the  world  and  its  spirit.  He  ^vill  communi- 
cate to  those  who  follow  Him.  He  will  draw  all 
men  unto  Him  when  He  is  lifted  up  (12**,  cf.  16®). 
The  cleansing  power  of  His  death,  which  in  the 
Synoptics  is  symbolized  by  the  institution  of  the 
Supper,  here  finds  its  place  in  the  washing  of 
the  disciples'  feet  (13^"").  They  were  already  clean 
by  the  word  which  He  had  spoken  unto  them 
(15*) :  the  death  was  but  the  completion,  the  final 
cleansing.  According  to  St.  John,  then,  the 
efficacy  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  lay  in  this — that 
it  was, an  act  of  perfect  obedience  to  the  will  of 
the  righteous  Father  (14^*)  and  of  love  to  the  world 
(10"  15"), — an  exaniple,  therefore,  and  an  inspira- 
tion ;  but  also  that  it  broke  the  power  of  sin,  and, 
through  the  glorified  life  which  of  necessity  fol- 
lowed it,  became  a  means  of  spiritual  energizing  and 
sanctilication  to  all  believers.  Once  again  there  is  no 
word  to  suggest  the  judicial  theory  of  satisfaction. 

8.  Proceeding  now  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
and  to  the  Epistle  of  James,  we  are  met  by  this 
remarkable  fact,  that  in  neither  is  there  a  single 
reference  to  the. saving  significance  of  the  death  of 
Christ.  The  accusation  of  having  put  the  Holy 
One  to  death  is  brought  home  most  forcibly  in  the 
speeches  of  Peter  and  Stephen  (Ac  2»  S*^*'  7*"^) ; 
but  the  Cross  is  not  once  spoken  of  as  necessary  to 


salvation.  Repentance  and  conversion  are  alone 
mentioned  as  essential  to  forgiveness;  and  even 
when  (Ac  S**'*)  Philip  overhears  the  Ethiopian 
reading  the  fift^-third  chapter  of  Isaiah  and  inter- 
prets it  for  him,  though  this  chapter  above  all 
others  seems  to  speak  of  Messiah's  vicarious  suffer- 
ing and  death,  the  all-important  passage — *  He  was 
wounded  for  our  transgressions,  he  was  bruised  for 
our  iniquities,'  etc.  (v.^),  is  not  even  quoted.  The 
natural  conclusion  is  that  the  sacrificial  significance 
of  Christ's  death,  so  far  from  having  been  a  cardinal 
doctrine  of  the  Church  from  the  outset,  had  not 
yet  dawned  upon  the  disciples'  minds.  The  glad 
facts  of  the  Resurrection  and  Ascension,  with  all 
of  spiritual  quickening  that  these  had  brought 
them,  were  the  all-important  things  to  them.  The 
death,  except  in  so  lar  as  it  was  the  passage  to 
this  larger  life,  was  still  obscure.  They  hi^  no 
thought  that  Christ's  sacrifice  alone  procured  their 

Eardon ;  for  if  they  had,  they  could  not  possibly 
ave  kept  silence  regarding  it.  It  was  the  Resur- 
rection they  preached,  not  the  Cross  (3**'^*  lO****"). 
4.  When  we  turn  to  the  First  Epistle  of  St,  Peter ^ 
we  find  a  marked  advance  upon  this  early  preach- 
ing. The  Apostle  explains  the  death  of  the  Lord 
as  an  example,  as  a  power  of  redemption,  and  as  a 
deliverance  from  the  sense  of  guilt.  But  through- 
out, this  development  is  on  the  lines  of  Christ's 
own  teaching.  He  does  not  speak  a  word  to  which 
a  parallel  could  not  be  found  in  the  Gospels.  As 
the  Lord  told  His  disciples  that  the  world  would 
treat  them  as  it  treated  Him,  so  St«  Peter  bids  his 
readers  follow  in  the  steps  of  Christ ;  *  for  this  is 
thankworthy,'  he  says,  *■  if  a  man  for  conscience 
toward  God  endure  grief,  sufiering  wrongfully.' 
*  If,  when  ye  do  well,  and  suffer  for  it,  ye  take  it 
patiently,  this  is  acceptable  with  God '  (2"*-  * ;  cf. 
3^^  4^).  Here  he  inculcates  a  sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  believers  similar  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and 
asserts  its  acceptance  in  God's  sight.  Of  the  re- 
demptive power  of  Christ's  sacrifice  he  speaks  in 
l^A^n^,  24  318 .  and  in  each  of  these  it  is  redemption 
from  sin's  bondage  that  is  thought  of,  with  the 
end  in  view  of  service  to  God.  Forgiveness  is  never 
thought  of  by  itself  as  a  consequence  of  the  death 
of  the  Saviour,  but  always  in  connexion  with 
sanctification,  its  end  and  aim.  Believers  are  re- 
deemed from  their  vain  conversation  by  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb,  that  they  may  purify  their  souls  in 
obeying  the  truth.  Hjb  bears  their  sins  that  they 
should  live  unto  righteousness.  He  suffered  for 
sins  to  bring  them  to  God.  Christ's  death  is  only 
for  those  who  let  it  act  upon  them.  It  is  not  a 
satisfaction  of  God  that  removes  for  ever  the  guilt 
of  men  by  bearing  their  penalty :  it  is  a  moral 
deliverance :  it  is  the  impression  which  it  creates 
upon  the  hearts  of  believers  that  is  the  delivering 
power — a  power  increased  and  fulfilled  by  the 
influence  of  the  quickening  Spirit  (1^).  In  4^  St. 
Peter  says,  *  He  that  hath  suffered  in  the  flesh 
hath  ceased  from  sin.'  By  following  Christ's  ex- 
ample men  are  to  be  delivered.  Just  as  the  suffer- 
ing of  a  mother  for  her  erring  son  becomes  to  that 
son  redemption, — a  force  to  make  sin  hateful  in  his 
eyes, — so  the  picture  of  Christ's  suttering  for  us 
acts  upon  our  hearts ;  and  our  imitation  of  Him, 
our  suffering  borne  for  righteousness'  sake,  breaks 
the  will  of  tne  flesh,  so  that  in  St.  Paul's  words  we 
die  to  sin  and  live  to  God.  That  Christ  *  suttered 
once  for  sin,  the  just  for  the  unjust '  (3'®),  means 
simply  that  human  sin  brought  Him  to  death,  a 
death  which  love  and  righteousness  compelled  Him 
to  bear  for  our  sakes,  and  that  the  spectacle  of 
that  Divine  transcendent  love  becomes  to  all  be- 
lievers a  power  of  regeneration.  But,  further,  it 
is  also  a  pledge  of  Divine  forgiveness.  In  l'-*  he 
mentions  the  *  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Christ ' 
along  with  obeuience   and   sanctification   of   the 
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Spirit,  and  by  it  he  can  mean  only  the  remission 
of  sins — the  removal  of  the  sense  of  guilt.  More- 
over, in  1^'"  he  speaks  of  the  shedding  of  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb  as  naving  for  one  obiect '  that  your 
faith  and  hope  may  m  in  God.'  What  can  this 
mean  but  that  the  love  of  the  Father  manifested 
in  the  death  of  His  Son  is  to  be  to  believers  a 
means  of  breaking  down  the  barrier  which  the 
sense  of  guilt  had  erected  between  them  and  God  ? 
It  shows  the  Father  ready  to  forgive  and  draw 
men  unto  Him  (3'").  To  get  rid  of  sin  and  to  be 
assured  of  pardon  are  the  two  essentials  to  salva- 
tion, which  by  His  death  Christ  has  procured,  but 
He  has  procured  them  only  for  those  who  make 
Christ  their  example  by  suffering  Him  to  write 
God's  law  upon  tbeir  nearts  —  who  appropriate 
God's  life  unto  themselves. 

0.  It  is  in  ^Ae  writings  of  St.  Paul,  however,  that 
the  Cross  of  Christ  attains  its  pre-eminent  position. 
The  whole  gospel  is  to  him  the  preaching  of  the 
Cross.  'Christ  and  him  crucified'  is  the  subject 
of  all  his  teaching.  Yet  the  emphasis  he  fajs 
on  it  is  never  one-sided ;  for  the  death  of  Chnst 
is  but  the  consummation  of  His  holy  life  of 
Divine  love,  and  at  the  same  time  the  prelude  to 
the  fuller  life  of  glory  beyond ;  both  of  which  are 
essential  to  the  meaning  and  value  of  the  sacrifice. 
Nor  is  it  that  the  mind  of  the  Pharisaic  Saul  has 
led  him  to  the  contemplation  of  the  Cross  because 
of  his  close  study  of  the  OT  ritual.  It  is  his  own 
personal  experience  of  salvation  that  has  caused 
nim  to  understand — ^the  marvellous  change  wrought 
in  him  by  the  Lord  who  appeared  to  him  on  the 
road  to  Damascus,  and  which  he  has  expressed  in 
the  words,  '  I  am  crucified  with  Christ ;  neverthe- 
less I  live;  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me' 
(Gal  2»,  cf.  6^*). 

It  certainly  cannot  be  denied  that  in  many 
passages  the  Apostle  speaks  of  the  death  of  Jesus 
as  a  means  of  oeliverance  from  guilt,  or  of  justifi- 
cation (Ro  3»-»,  2Co  621,  Gal  3^,  Col  2^*  etc.); 
and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  the  first  place  is 
certainly  given  to  this  doctrine  ;  but  justification  is 
always  conditioned  by  faith ;  Christ  is  never  repre- 
sented as  reconciling  God  to  us,  but  contrariwise, 
God  through  Christ  reconciles  the  world  to  Him- 
self ;  even  our  faith  in  Christ  b  useless  except  Christ 
be  risen  (1  Co  15^^),  i,e.  except  He  be  in  us  a  living 
power  to  lead  to  sanctification ;  and  Christ  is  never 
said  to  die  drrl,  but  always  inrip  iffjuop ;  all  of  which 
facts  are  radically  opposed  to  the  theory  of  legal 
substitution.  But,  most  important  of  all,  guilt  is 
no  more  than  sin's  consequence,  and  we  cannot 
conceive  of  St.  Paul,  who  above  all  others  under- 
stood the  meanine  of  sin's  bondage,  ascribing  to 
Christ  a  mere  re&mption  from  sin's  consequences 
and  not  from  sin  itself.  The  Apostle,  however, 
speaks  for  himself.  It  was,  he  says,  to  deliver  us 
from  the  evil  world,  it  was  that  we  should  live 
together  with  Him,  it  was  that  men  should  not 
henceforth  serve  sin,  that  Christ  died  (Gal  1^  1  Th 
5^^,  Ro  6^).  The  whole  sixth  chapter  of  Romans  is 
on  this  theme— death  to  sin  in  Christ;  and  the 
seventh  expresses  the  same  thin^  in  reference  to 
the  Law.  The  death  of  Christ  is  m  his  view,  then, 
the  direct  cause  of  our  death  to  sin,  the  breaking 
of  sin's  bondage,  the  putting  off  the  sensuous 
selfish  nature,  the  subjugation  of  its  desires  and 
appetites  (Col  2",  Ro  3»*  6»-*  7*) ;  and  this  is  the 
first  step  to  the  ener^zine  of  the  life-giving  Spirit 
of  the  glorified  Lora  within  us.  The  passage  in 
2  Co  S**-**  seems  to  express  St.  Paul's  view  with 
perfect  clearness.  Here  we  are  told  that  it  is  the 
love  of  Christ  that  constraineth — that  makes  the 
death  of  the  One  a  means  of  death  to  sin  in  all. 
It  is  as  the  Lord  of  humanity,  the  spiritual  Head, 
spiritually  related  to  all,  that  He  dies;  but  He 
rose  again  and  lives  now,  so  that  all  who  recognize 
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the  relationship  are  compelled,  by  the  love  which 
His  perfect  sacrifice  excites,  to  break  for  ever  with 
sin — sin  which  slew  Him — and  to  live  henceforth 
His  life,  the  life  of  love  and  righteousness  (cf.  Ro 
610. 11  5w  Qal  2"- »).  It  is  not,  however,  the  love 
of  Christ  onlv  that  is  manifested  by  His  death,  but 
also  that  of  tne  Father.  '  God  commendeth  his  love 
toward  us,  in  that,  whiJe  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ 
died  for  us '  (Ro  5^  ><>).  The  attitude  of  the  fleshly 
mind  is  enmity  against  God  (Ro  8^).  Men  are 
rebels  towards  Him.  It  is  the  sense  of  guilt  that 
keeps  them  from  Him.  Thev  cannot  even  believe 
it  possible  that  God  can  paraon.  It  is  this,  then, 
that  God  seeks  to  remove  oy  the  death  of  His  Son. 
He  gives  an  infinite  pledge  of  His  desire  to  forgive 
(2  Co  5").  Yet  it  still  remains  true  that  this 
pledge  is  not  the  actual  justification  of  the  sinner. 
He  must  accept  Crod's  offer ;  he  must  allow  Crod's 
love  to  enter  nis  heart ;  and  that  means  death  to 
sin,  and  makes  him  a  new  creature  (2  Co  5^^). 
Sanctification  in  principle  is  his  from  that  moment. 
Thenceforth  he  lives  spiritually — lives  to  God.  In 
St.  Paul,  too,  we  find  that  aspect  of  Christ's  death 
as  a  conquest  of  evil,  an  objective  breaking  of  the 

e^wer  of  sin,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken, 
e  speaks  of  Christ  coming  in  the  likeness  of 
sinful  flesh  and  condemning  sm  in  the  flesh  (Ro  8'). 
By  this  he  means  that  Christ's  death  was  the  com- 
pletion of  a  life  of  righteousness,  and  the  final  act 
of  triumph  over  evil.  He  condemned  sin  in  that 
He  resisted  it  all  His  life,  and  in  the  end  gave 
His  life  to  that  resistance.  He  submitted  to  the 
shameful  death  of  the  Cross,  because  to  that  the 
path  of  Divine  righteousness  led  Him.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  there  is  no  condemnation  to 
them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus  (8^).  In  Him  they 
spiritually  delight  in  the  law  of  God;  by  their 
love  to  Him  and  life  in  Him  they,  too,  condemn 
sin ;  and  '  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ 
Jesus  has  made  them  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and 
death '  (8^.  It  is  in  the  same  manner  that  the 
Apostle  represents  the  death  of  Christ  as  a  '  pro- 
pitiation through  faith  in  his  blood '  (3^).  It  is  not 
a  propitiation  to  God  in  the  sense  that  it  hides  sin 
from  His  eyes,  but  in  that  Christ's  sacrifice  con- 
tains the  power  of  breaking  sin  in  all  who  accept 
Him  by  faith.  God  is  just  in  forgiving  the  sin  of  the 
believer,  because  Christ's  victory  is  the  guarantee 
of  ultimate  victory  to  all  who  live  in  Him  (cf.  2  Co 
5"  and  1  Co  6^).  Finally,  the  importance  which 
St.  Paul  attaches  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ  en- 
forces all  that  has  been  said.  Without  that  fact 
his  whole  doctrine  of  the  scheme  of  salvation  would 
fall  to  pieces  (1  Co  15^^).  It  is  not  even  the  death 
of  Christ,  but  only  the  risen  Saviour  that  justifies 
(Ro  4*).  It  is  in  Christ — therefore  in  a  Christ  who 
lives— that  justification  is  obtained  (2  Co  5^S  Eph 
V),  and  that  sanctification  is  rendered  possible 
(Ro  6»<»  8»*  14»,  2  Co  3"-  ",  Gal  2»).  It  is  only  be- 
cause the  believer  is  in  living  union  vnth  the  holy 
Lord  that  God  can  justify  him  ;  for  the  union 
and  communion  are  the  guarantee  that  the  work 
of  sanctification  begun  will  be  carried  to  com- 
pletion, that  the  befiever  will  be  conformed  in  all 
things  to  his  Redeemer.  To  have  Christ  dwell 
in  our  hearts  by  faith,  to  be  rooted  and  grounded 
in  love,  to  know  the  love  of  Christ,  is  to  be  filled 
with  the  fulness  of  God  (Eph  3"-i»).  If  the  old 
view  of  legal  satisfaction  through  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  be  accepted,  aJl  this  becomes  absurd. 

6.  We  now  come  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
which,  more  than  any  other  NT  writing,  relates  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  to  those  of  the  Mosaic  ritual.  In 
thb  relation  the  author  views  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus 
as  the  only  one  that  can  satisfy  the  needs  of  men, 
the  one  which  alone  requires  no  repetition.  Fol- 
lowing the  example  of  our  Lord  Himself  in  the 
institution  of  the  Sifpper,  the  writer  alludes  to 
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the  covenant  sacrifice  of  £x  24  ;  and  it  is  perfectly 
manifest  from  the  way  in  which  he  speaks  of  it 
that  he  no  more  regards  Christ's  death  as  having 
created  the  New  Covenant,  than  he  does  the  sacrifice 
at  Sinai  as  having  procured  the  Old.  In  each  case 
it  is  but  a  dedication,  a  ratification.  He  also  refers 
to  the  oflfering  of  the  great  Day  of  Atonement,  and 
with  it  he  compares  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  calling 
it  the  great  atonement  by  which  the  conscience  is 
purged  from  dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God 
(9^^  cf.  10^).  The  mention  of  conscience,  of  course, 
suggests  deliverance  from  the  sense  of  guilt ;  but 
the  immediately  following  words — 'to  serve  the 
living  Grod  * — pomt  to  something  far  beyond  mere 
escape  from  punishment,  nameQr,  to  sanctification 
and  obedience.  Repeatedly  he  tells  us  that  the 
sacrifices  of  the  OT  could  not  take  away  sin 
(lO**  *^) ;  but  if  by  taking  away  sin  he  means  merely 
remission  of  guilt,  his  words  become  meaningless ; 
for  why  should  not  obedience  to  a  Divinely  ap- 
pointed ordinance  have  procured  deliverance  from 
guilt?  Wherein  they  tailed  —  what  made  their 
continual  repetition  necessary — was  not  that  they 
could  not  give  the  sense  of  pardon,  but  that  they 
could  not  give  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  sin. 
It  was  in  this  that  Christ's  sacrifice  was  superior 
to  all  the  Mosaic  offerings,  that  it  led  to  the  service 
of  the  living  God,  that  it  put  sin  away  (9^),  that 
it  perfected  them  that  are  sanctified  (10^^),  that  it 
worked  a  change  in  the  will  of  the  believer,  realiz- 
ing the  covenant  which  Jeremiah  foresaw  when 
Cr^'s  law  should  be  written  on  the  mind  and 
heart  (10^').  If  holiness  is  the  great  essential  to 
salvation  (12^^),  and  Christ's  sacrifice  procured  no 
more  than  deliverance  from  guilt,  then  it  did  not 
procure  salvation.  The  old  ntual  could  not  make 
the  worshipper  *  perfect  as  pertaining  to  con- 
science '  (9*  l(r),  because  it  only  pointed  to  the  need 
of  purity :  it  could  not  create  the  i>ower  to  attain 
that  punty :  there  was  no  force  in  it  to  break  the 
power  of  sm  and  set  free  the  will  to  attain  holiness 
and  communion  with  God.  We  are  accustomed  to 
think  of  atonement  as  meaning  that  Crod  is  made 
willing  to  pardon ;  but  to  make  Christ's  sacrifice 
an  atonement  in  this  sense  is  to  charge  it  with 
exactly  the  same  weakness  as  belonged  to  the  old 
ritual.  Unquestionably  Christ's  death  does,  in  the 
writer's  view,  guarantee  forgiveness;  but  every- 
where this  forgiveness  is  regarded  not  as  an  end  m 
itself,  but  only  as  the  accompaniment  of  deliver- 
ance from  the  power  of  sin  and  the  attainment 
of  actual  holiness.  Indeed,  there  can  be  no  cer- 
tainty of  pardon  to  the  conscience  until  it  is 
sensiole  of  sanctification.  God  forgives  not  be- 
cause Christ's  death  has  been  accepted  in  lieu  of 
the  punishment  of  men,  but  because  the  perfect 
holiness  and  love  of  Christ's  life  consummated  by 
a  death  of  shame  are  a  pledge  to  God  for  the 
sanctification  of  all  believers  (lO**  ^®).  Christ's  life 
and  death  established  perfection  as  an  actual  fact 
in  human  history,  broke  the  hitherto  victorious 
l)Ower  of  evil ;  and  by  virtue  of  His  resurrection 
and  ascension  that  power  of  victory  can  be  com- 
municated to  all  who  believe.  It  is  in  this  sense 
tliat  Christ  intercedes  for  men  in  heaven,  in  that 
He  is  there  as  a  guarantee  of  the  perfectibility  of 
human  nature ;  and  because  of  His  pledge  that  in 
those  who  are  His,  sin  is,  and  will  be,  conquered 

and  cast  out,  God  is  just  to  forgive  (cf.  7^  8^  9^^-  ^*'  -* 
1320  716  211  59), 

7.  We  come,  finally,  to  the  Epistles  of  St.  John, 
with  which  we  shall  conclude  our  consideration. 
Here,  as  was  to  be  expected  in  the  Beloved  Dis- 
ciple, the  ultimate  explanation  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  is  love,  the  love  of  God  (1  Jn  4^®).  There  is 
nowhere  a  suspicion  of  the  thought  that  a  change 
is  made  in  Goa  by  the  offering  of  Jesus.  It  was  as 
the  manifestation  of  the  Father's  love  that  the 


Son  was  sent  to  suffer  and  die,  and  it  is  the  influ- 
ence of  this  love  on  us  that  creates  love  in  us  (4^*), 
and  renders  possible  the  keeping  of  God's  com- 
mandments (5^).  To  be  filled  with  love  is  to  dwell 
in  God  (4*'),  to  be  bom  of  God ;  and  this  ensures 
the  victory  that  overcometh  the  world,  and  sin, 
which  is  the  world  -  spirit  (5*-  *).  Selfishness  and 
hatred  are  the  signs  of  unregenerateness,  because 
salvation  means  love  to  God,  and  consequently 
love  to  all  mankind  (4»- »).  The  death  of  Christ 
was  the  proof  of  His  Divinity,  because  it  showed 
perfect  love.  Once  more,  then,  in  St.  John's  view 
also  it  is  a  morally  effective  sacrifice,  a  power  of 
renewal,  not  a  substitution.  God  forgives  all  in 
whom  sin  is  broken  by  the  death  of  Christ,  and 
who  are  being  sanctified  by  His  indwelling  life. 
*If  we  confess  our  sins,'  he  says,  *he  is  faithful 
and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins'  (1®);  for  if  we 
confess,  it  is  plain  that  the  holiness  and  love  of 
Christ  are  actmg  upon  us,  so  that  we  realize  our 
sinfulness,  and  hate  it  (cf.  V).  The  belief  in 
Christ,  as  the  whole  Epistle  shows,  to  which  for- 
giveness and  cleansing  are  granted,  is  no  mere 
passive  acceptance  of  deliverance  from  guilt,  no 
mere  belief  m  substitutionary  merit,  but  the  x)er- 
ception  of  the  perfect  holiness  and  love  of  Jesus 
Christ,  so  that  sin  is  revealed  in  all  its  hideous- 
ness  as  rebellion  against  a  Father  of  love,  and  the 
man  is  delivered  m>m  its  power  by  his  hatred  of 
it,  and  longing  to  serve  and  love  Grod  and  the 
brethren.  It  is  the  creation  in  man  of  a  spirit 
akin  to  that  which  fired  the  life  of  Jesus,  that  is 
man's  salvation ;  and  it  is  the  power  in  Christ's 
self-sacrifice  to  produce  this  and  to  perfect  it,  tliat 
is  the  pledge  to  God  of  man's  sanctification,  and 
that  makes  Him  just  in  forgiving  sin. 

On  the  whole  subject  this  must  be  added,  that 
sacrifice  is  acceptable  to  God  only  in  virtue  of  the 
spirit  which  lies  behind  it  and  which  it  expresses. 
It  is  never  the  outward  value  of  the  offering,  never 
the  amount  of  suffering  it  entails,  that  makes  it 
precious  in  God's  sight.  The  multiplicity  and 
costliness  of  the  sacrifices  imder  the  old  ritual 
became  hateful  in  His  eyes  whenever  they  became 
a  mere  attempt  to  bribe  God's  favour,  and  ceased 
to  be  the  symbol  of  dependence  and  gratitude  and 
obedience  m  man  (cf.  Is  1^^*  ^*).  Mercj''  toward  man 
and  love  to  God  must  always  be  the  underlying, 
inspiring  spirit  of  sacrifice,  else  even  the  minutest 
observance  of  ritual  becomes  worthless  (Mt  23^*^ 
9^'  12^).  Christ's  sacrifice,  then,  was  acceptable  to 
God,  not  because  of  the  amount  of  suffering  or  the 
shame  of  the  death, — the  willingness  to  undergo 
so  much  was  but  the  revelation  of  the  greatness 
of  the  love, — but  because  it  manifested  perfect 
obedience,  perfect  holiness,  perfect  Divine  love. 
It  is  in  the  same  way — it  is  in  Christ  only — that 
the  sacrifices  of  Christians  are  a  sweet  incense 
unto  God.  Men  no  longer  need  offer  sacrifice  for 
sin,  but  the  Father  still  asks  of  the  believer  burnt- 
offerings  of  self -dedication  (Ro  12^),  tliank-oti'erings 
of  grateful  love.  These  are  sacrifices  which  tlie 
love  of  God  and  the  holiness  for  which  the  believer 
longs  make  it  a  joy  to  oirer,  because  they  are  a 
revelation  of  the  spirit  which  inspires  his  heart 
and  works  in  his  whole  life — the  spirit  of  Jesus 
Christ  (Eph  S^s-^i,  He  13"- 1«,  Ph  4" -^  Mt  52^.24). 
See  also  next  art.  and  artt.  Atonement  and  Pro- 
pitiation. 
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Sacrifice  is  an  act  of  homage  resulting  in  a  degree 
of  friendship  with  God.  So  long  as  the  creature  is 
not  incorporated  into  the  Creator,  homage  must 
always  be  due  from  man  to  €rod.  Not  even  under 
the  gospel  have  we  outgro^ni  the  attitude  ex- 
pressed Dy  sacrifice.  We  have  passed  away  from 
animal  sacrifices,  but  we  have  passed  into  the 
region  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ. 

The  sacrifices  of  the  OT  may  be  divided  into 
ritual  or  prescribed,  and  the  spontaneous,  primi- 
tive usages  of  which  instances  occur  both  before 
and  after  the  time  of  Moses,  and  among  heathen 
as  well  as  in  the  direct  line  of  revelation  (Gn  4'  8^ 
127,  Ex  W^  Nu  23\  Js  11«,  1  S  7»,  1  K  3*  18»,  2  K 
3*^).  This  distinction,  however,  is  not  dwelt  upon  in 
the  NT,  and  is  noteworthy  only  for  the  light  which 
the  older  form  of  sacrifice  throws  upon  the  origin 
of  the  Mosaic  sacrifices. 

1.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  sacred  record 
represents  sacrifice  as  a  practice  found  already^  in 
existence  among  men,  when  the  special  revelation 
to  Israel  begins  (Gn  4^).  A  sense  of  dependence 
upon  God,  the  need  of  His  friendship,  and  the 
duty  of  rendering  homage  to  Him  by  gifts,  are  the 
universal  elements  in  sacrifice.  It  is  not  clear 
whether  the  friendship  of  €rod  was  taken  to  be 
assured,  and  the  sacrificial  meal  only  expressed  it, 
or  whether  it  was  usually  felt  that  tnere  was  some 
amends  to  be  made,  and  the  favour  of  €rod  ob- 
tained, before  His  friendship  could  be  enjoyed. 
But  this  matter  was  made  clearer  afterwards  in 
the  separate  appointment  of  sin-ofierin^  and  peace- 
offerings  in  the  Mosaic  system.  Meantime,  we  have 
here  a  universally  implanted  instinct  in  human 
nature  that  responds  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Un- 
seen in  homage,  thankfulness,  confidence,  or  fear. 
Thus  there  was  in  the  Mosaic  law  of  sacrifice  a 
language  beine  prepared  that  would  be  intelli^ble 
to  cdl  men,  and  that  was  fitted  to  be  the  vehicle  of 
a  world-wide  revelation  of  God. 

It  is  of  importance  to  notice  that  the  usage  of  Bacrifice  is  not 
only  adoptea  and  regulated  in  the  OT,  but  is  expressly  com- 
manded Dy  m^ophets  of  Qod  from  Moees  to  Malachi  (Ex  231^, 
Mai  17-14).  This  fact  makra  the  use  of  sacrificial  language  in 
regard  to  the  death  of  Christ  to  be  of  very  much  greater  signifi- 
cance than  if  sacrifice  had  merely  provided  Christ  ana  His 
Apostles  with  an  illustration  that  lay  to  hand.  And  it  is  the 
more  to  be  attended  to  because  so  often  the  sacrifices  of  the 
Hosaic  law  seem  to  be  disparaged  by  the  prophets.  What  they 
found  fault  with  was  that  the  people  complied  with  the  outward 
rules  of  God's  worship,  and  dia  not  lay  to  heart  the  high  require- 
ments of  His  law  ;  for  if  these  sacrifices  meant  that  they  were 
in  friendly  relations  with  God,  this  ought  to  have  carried  with 
it  a  life  and  conduct  consistent  with  so  high  a  religious  profes- 
sion (Is  111-10,  jer  7^  Since,  therefore,  sacrifice  was  undoubt- 
edly of  Divine  institution,  through  the  prophets,  we  may  take  it 
that  whatever  feelings  of  confidence  toward  God,  or  of  the 
consciousness  of  guilt,  were  expressed  by  sacrifice,  these  were 
not  only  Divinely  allowed  and  sanctioned,  but  were  required  by 
God  on  the  part  of  His  people  towards  Him. 

2.  The  Mosaic  ritual  was  inaugurated  by  a 
covenant  (Ex  24).  The  sacrifices  then  offered  are 
called  burnt-offerings  and  peace-offerings  (v.*).  This 
latter  term  usually  implies  that  the  flesh  of  the 
sacrifices  was  eaten  by  ttie  worshippers,  and  accord- 
ingly we  read  that  the  elders  did  '  eat  and  drink '  in 
the  presence  of  God  (v.^*).  The  covenant  between 
Jacob  and  Laban  (Gn  31^)  was  of  a  similar  nature. 
Other  covenants  are  between  God  and  Abraham 
(Gn  15"),  and  in  Jer  34".  It  was  a  feature  of  these 
sacrifices  that  the  animals  sacrificed  were  divided, 
or  the  blood  was  divided,  so  that  the  parties  to  the 
covenant  were  assumed  into  a  mystic  unity  of  life. 
It  is  this  particular  sacrifice  that  is  adduced  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  as  si^alizing  the  cove- 
nant between  God  and  Israel  (He  9^).  We  have 
then  these  points  to  notice — (1)  Everything  in  the 
subsequent  history  of  the  relations  between  (Jod 
and  Israel  depended  upon  the  fact  that  this  cove- 
nant had  been  made.  (2)  It  was  a  celebration  of 
friendship  between  God  and  Israel,  involving  rever- 
ent obedience  on  their  part,  and  securing  to  them 


the  immense  privilege  of  being  welcome  to  draw 
indefinitely  upon  the  aid  of  the  Almighty.  (3)  The 
covenant  was  sealed  by  sacrifice,  and  more  partic- 
ularly by  blood.  This  is  insisted  on  in  He  9^^  as 
giving  an  element  of  effective  force  to  what  was 
done.  An  oath  is  spoken  of  in  somewhat  similar 
terms  (He  6").  A  covenant  made  by  sacrifice  was 
not  only  dramatic  and  memorable,  but  it  had  a 
sanctity,  as  of  a  visible  oath  (cf.  1  S  ir,  Jer  M^^^), 

In  all  this  there  was  no  emergence  of  the  ques- 
tion of  sin,  nor  was  amends  offereid  to  God  for  sin. 
There  was  set  forth  a  tie  of  friendship  between 
God  and  His  people,  to  begin  with :  of  the  exist- 
ence of  which  fnendship  the  whole  events  of  the 
deliverance  from  Egypt  were  incontrovertible  proof. 
At  the  same  time  the  root-idea  of  a  friendship  sub- 
sisting between  God  and  His  people,  and  the  ob- 
taining of  His  favour  by  propitiation,  if  that  should 
be  necessary,  are  not  widely  different.  A  usually 
friendly  attitude  on  the  part  of  God  is  the  presup- 
position which  underlies  the  offering  of  sacrifice  to 
remove  His  displeasure  because  of  particular  sins, 
or  to  obtain  His  favour  in  any  special  enterprise 
(1  S  7').  The  Creator  has  bestowed  innumerable 
benefits  upon  His  creatures,  and  is  justly  to  be  re- 
grarded  by  them  as  their  Friend.  If  Israel  limited 
Uiis  to  themselves,  and  had  a  feeling  of  their  pro- 
prietary interest  in  God,  and  His  in  them,  there  is 
m  that  feeling  the  germ  of  the  doctrine  of  special 
providence,  and  of  Grod's  interest  in  the  salvation 
of  individuals  ;  and  all  the  confidence  and  intimacy 
of  faithful  affection  therein  contained  may  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  believer's  relationship  with  (3k>d. 
The  ignorance  of  those  who  thought  they  alone  had 
a  portion  in  Grod  does  not  invalidate  the  truth  and 
beauty  of  the  mutual  affection  which  that  very  ignor- 
ance allowed  them  to  realize. 

8.  Under  the  general  shelter  of  this  covenant 
relationship  the  sacrifices  of  the  Mosaic  law  were 
instituted  (Gal  3"-  ^).  These  consisted  of  two  great 
classes,  Sin-offerings  and  Peace-offerings.  There 
were  sin-offerings  for  the  nation  (Lv  4"),  for  the 
priests  (v.'),  and  for  individuals  (v.*') :  of  which 
the  first  two  were  entirely  consumed  by  fire, 
and  the  last  were  eaten  only  by  the  priests  (v.*). 
Guilt-offerings,  with  whatever  differences,  belonged 
to  the  same  general  class;  and  writh.  them  may 
be  reckoned  the  various  offerings  of  purifica- 
tion. All  these  assumed  their  most  characteristic 
form  in  connexion  with  the  yearly  Day  of  Atone- 
ment (Lv  16).  Peace-offerings,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  be  taken  to  include  tne  Passover,  and  all 
ofierings  of  first-fruits  and  tithes  and  bloodless 
sacrifices.  Thus  Christ  acknowledged  the  one  class 
(sin-offering)  when  He  bade  the  leper  '  offer  for  thy 
cleansing  what  Moses  commandea '  (Mk  1^) ;  and 
the  other  class  (peace-offering)  when  He  said,  'Leave 
there  thy  gift  oefore  the  id  tar'  (Mt  5**).  As  we 
have  seen,  the  sacrifices  offered  at  the  making  of 
the  covenant  were  peace-offerings.  These  were 
acts  of  homage,  and  -seals  of  a  happy  relationship 
between  God  and  His  people.  Thus  Solomon  offer- 
ing sacrifices  received  a  gracious  revelation  that  he 
m^ht  ask  what  he  pleased  (1  K  3*,  cf.  Ps.  2(F). 

Sin-offerings  took  notice  of  human  unworthiness 
to  approach  6od.  The  offences  atoned  for  by  sacri- 
fice were  sins  of  ignorance  or  inadvertence,  and 
also  misfortunes  such  as  leprosy  (Lv  14^*).  For 
wilful  disobedience  there  was  no  sacrifice  (Nu  15**, 
1  S  2»  3",  1  Jn  5").  Where  there  was  a  civil 
penalty,  there  was  a  sacrifice  as  weU.  That  is  to 
say,  the  fact  of  sin  against  God  was  taken  into 
account  (Lv  6*).  The  holiness  of  God  was  the 
dominating  principle  of  the  OT  sacrifices  for  sin. 
Whatever  was  unsightly  and  degrading  was  to  be 
abhorred :  regard  to  propriety  was  enforced.  By 
purity  and  seemliness  of  outward  behaviour  every- 
thing that  tended  to  pollute  the  mind  was  atro- 
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phied,  and  only  what  was  helpful  to  the  higher 
nature  was  allowed  to  influence  the  future.  Con- 
stituted as  human  nature  is,  physical  purity  is  not 
only  a  picture  of  godliness  but  a  help  to  it.  Thus 
the  OT  sacrifices  outclassed  the  customs  of  the 
heathen  by  their  blamelessness,  and  collaborated 
with  the  prophets  and  with  God*s  providences  to 
inculcate  a  high  quality  of  conduct  (Lv  20®,  1  Co 
10»). 

In  the  sacrifices  which  involved  the  death  of 
animals,  a  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  life  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  reverent  use  of  the  blood  (Lv  17"). 
Whatever  was  ratified  by  the  taking  of  life  ob- 
tained a  sanctity  thereby,  and  the  putting  away  of 
human  sin  in  making  approach  to  God  was  so  rati- 
fied, and  the  transaction  made  sacrosanct  and 
secure.  So  far  as  we  know,  the  animals  sacrificed 
were  put  to  death  with  no  unnecessary  pain  ;  they 
did  not  expiate  sin  by  suffering  (contrast  1  K  18^) : 
it  was  the  deprivation  of  life  thejr  suffered,  and  it 
was  the  blood  representing  life  which  had  mysteri- 
ous significance.  No  one  might  eat  the  blood  of 
sacrifices,  or  of  any  animal  (contrast  Ps  16^  '  drink- 
offerings  of  blood  ).  There  was  no  festive  garland 
placed  on  the  victim,  to  make  believe  that  it  went 
willingly ;  but  it  must  be  without  blemish,  partly 
because  only  the  best  should  be  given  to  God,  and 
partly,  it  may  be,  because  the  mystery  of  death  \a 
greater  in  the  case  of  a  perfectly  healthful  life. 

In  a  sense  the  life  of  tne  animal  went  for  the  life 
of  the  worshipper.  This  was  si^ified  when  the 
offerer  laid  his  nand  upon  the  victim's  head  (Lv  1^, 
etc.).  And  the  same  substitution  is  suggested 
when  a  ransom  ^Mt  20^)  was  paid  for  the  firstborn, 
although  no  animal  substitute  is  mentioned  (Ex 
13",  cf.  Nu  di").  But  the  vicariousness  of  the 
suffering  of  Christ  is  anticipated  in  the  OT  rather 
by  the  priestly  feeling  of  responsibility  expressed 
in  Ezr  9"  and  Dn  9*  (cf.  also  Is  53),  than  by 
an3rthing  explicit  in  the  appointment  of  animal 
sacrifices.    See  §  6,  below. 

4.  The  prophecy  of  the  New  Covenant  (Jer  31'*) 
forms  the  principal  link  between  the  sacrifices  of 
the  OT  and  Christ's  fulfilment  of  them.  For  in 
that  passage  the  promise  of  a  covenant  between 
God  and  His  people  is  connected  with  the  forgive- 
ness of  sin  ;  and  in  the  NT  this  conjunction  is  all- 
important.  The  NT  is  full  of  allusions  to  the  law 
of  sacrifice  :  *  Christ  died  for  our  sins'  (1  Co  15*) ; 

*  Christ  our  passover  is  sacrificed  for  us '  (5^) ;  and 
the  words  *  ransom,'  *  redemption,'  *  propitiation,' 

*  cleanse,'    *  purify,'    *  sanctify,'  —  all    occur    fre- 

?[uently.  But  esi)ecially  this  reference  is  to  be 
ound  in  Christ's  words  at  the  institution  of  the 
Snpi>er :  *  For  this  is  my  blood  of  the  covenant, 
which  is  shed  for  many  unto  remission  of  sins' 
(Mt  26^) ;  and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (chs. 
8-10).  In  both  these  places  attention  is  dra%vn  to 
the  covenant  at  Sinai.  That  was  the  OT  sacrifice 
which  especially  corresponds  in  its  position  and 
efficacy  to  the  position  and  efficacy  of  the  death  of 
Christ.  By  it  there  was  solemnly  established  a 
relation  of  friendship  between  God  and  His  people, 
once  for  all.  So  for  all  believers  Christ's  one  sacri- 
fice avails  to  make  them  the  people  and  children 
of  God.  As  the  slaying  of  animals,  according  to 
a  well-understood  language,  gave  sacredness  to  the 
older  covenant,  so  the  dying  of  the  Saviour  gave 
greater  sacredness  to  a  greater  covenant.  But 
these  descriptions  of  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  death 
also  refer,  as  does  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  to 
the  taking  away  of  sin,  to  which  there  was  no 
reference  in  the  Old  Covenant.  Moreover,  the 
words,  *Take,  eat,'  *  Drink  ye  all  of  it,'  taken 
along  with  Jn  6**'*^,  introduce  in  sacrificial  lan- 
guage the  thought  of  fellowship  with  God.  Con- 
secration is  the  other  side  of  reconciliation  (Ex 
2915. 33j     i  w'e  have  fellowship  one  with  another. 


and  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son  cleanseth 
us  from  all  sin'  (1  Jn  1').  So  in  Hebrews,  from 
the  words  *  Let  us  come  boldly  *  (4**)  to  *  Let  us 
draw  near'  (10"),  the  whole  matter  of  our  salva- 
tion is  pictured  under  the  form  of  access  into  the 
happy  condition  of  being  at  peace  with  (jod  (cf.  Ko 
5^^),  which  was  given  under  the  Mosaic  law  by  the 
covenant  sacrifice,  and  continued  by  the  sacrifices 
that  were  commanded ;  but  for  us  this  has  been 
obtained  once  for  all  by  Christ  (He  10*^),  and  re- 
mains ours  as  we  abide  in  Him.  It  is  understood 
that  more  had  to  be  done  in  the  fulness  of  time  to 
assure  God's  people  of  His  favour  than  sufficed  for 
that  when  they  came  out  of  Egypt.  Now,  they 
had  a  conscience  of  sin.  This  the  Law  had  pro- 
duced (Gal  3**  4').  Accordingly,  in  the  New  Cove- 
nant provision  was  made  for  tne  remission  of  sin, 
for  redemption,  for  propitiation  (Ro  S^*-  **,  1  Jn  4*®). 
Even  while  the  Apostles  are  setting  aside  the 
sacrifices  of  the  OT,  they  can  express  the  work  of 
Christ  in  no  other  than  sacrificial  language.  There 
was  something  in  the  sacrifices  for  sin  that  could 
not  be  set  aside.  Thus,  to  meet  the  displeasure  of 
God  witnessed  by  an  accusing  conscience  (Ro  2^^> 
or  by  experience  of  the  state  of  the  world  (1"), 
there  was  need  of  '  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ 
Jesus,  whom  God  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  by 
his  blood '  (3«'-). 

In  the  last  chapter  of  Hebrews  the  fate  of  the 
sin-offering  is  made  into  a  parable  of  the  state  of 
believers  (He  W^'^%  They  do  not  rest  in  the 
enjoyment  of  (Jod's  favour  in  this  world,  as  the 
Jewish  worshippers  rejoiced  before  God  and  feasted 
on  their  peace-offerings.  This  is  not  our  rest. 
Here  we  have  no  continuing  city.  We  are  not  of 
the  world,  as  Christ  is  not  of  the  world.  But  the 
sin-offering  was  burned  '  in  a  clean  place '  without 
the  camp  (Lv  4"),  and  it  was  most  holy.  The 
place  where  it  was  consumed  by  fire  was  made  a 
noly  altar  by  it.  So  not  in  a  worldly  but  in  a 
spiritual  manner  those  who  go  out  unto  Jesus 
without  the  camp  have  the  highest,  happiest  en- 
ioyment  of  the  friendship  of  God  ;  Clirist  Himself 
by  His  sacred  and  faithful  life  and  death  is  their 
lemple,  and  there  they  'offer  the  sacrifice  of 
praise  to  God  continually.' 

6.  Finally,  the  sacrifices  of  the  OT  do  not  cover 
in  analogy  the  whole  of  the  Saviour's  work.  The 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  employs  the  priestliood  of 
Christ,  as  well  as  His  sacrifice,  to  set  forth  all  He 
is  to  us.  Moses  and  Joshua  and  Aaron  and  Mel- 
chizedek  were  imperfect  anticipations  of  Christ, 
besides  the  sacrifices.  In  Is  53  the  prophet  is  com- 
pelled to  ^o  beyond  his  sacrificial  parable,  and  to 
say,  *  By  his  stripes  we  are  healed,  *  He  shall  see 
of  the  travail  of  his  soul.'  The  lamb  could  give 
its  life,  but  it  needs  a  human  representative  of  the 
Saviour  to  show  His  priestly  sympathy  and  re- 

rnsibility  and  sufferings.  And  this  being  so,  no 
ibt  the  decided  preference  of  Scripture  and  of 
Christian  feeling  for  dwelling  rather  on  the  sacri- 
fices than  on  the  men  who  were  anticipations  of 
Christ,  is  because  it  is  so  supremely  important  that 
Christ  should  be  seen  to  stand  alone  among  men, 
no  one  near  Him.  A  prophet  may  be  a  man  of 
(jrod,  but  Christ  is  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world, — that  to  God  may  be 
all  the  glory  of  man's  redemption.  See  also  the 
preceding  article. 

LiTRRATURK.— P.  Fairbairn,  Tppolofiy  ;  A.  B.  Da\id»on,  The- 
ology of  the  OT,  and  the  same  writer's  Com.  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Uebrews ;  Bp.  Westcott,  flebrews ;  Dennev,  Death  of 
Christ;  art.  •Sacrifice*  in  Hastings'  DB  (by  W.>.  Paterson) 
and  in  Encyc.  Britfi  (by  W.  R.  Smith). 

T.  Gregory. 
SADDUCEES.  — 1.  DeriTation  and  use  of  the 
name. — It  seems  impossible  to  attain  certainty  as 
to  the  derivation  of  the  name  '  Saddueees '  C^addov- 
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ircuoc ;  Q'pny).  Formerly  it  was  supposed  to  be  con- 
nected wiUi  the  adjective  pcuUHJjp, '  righteous ' ;  but 
this  derivation  is  now  generally  given  up,  for  philo- 
logical and  other  reasons.  No  explanation  can  be 
given  of  the  change  from  itou;  and  the  Sadducees 
were  never  regaraed,  either  by  themselves  or  by 
others,  as  specially  righteous.  In  more  recent 
times  the  commonly  accepted  derivation  is  from 
the  proper  name  ZaaoJy ;  but  neither  is  this  without 
its  difficulties.  The  doubling  of  the  d  is  not  well 
accounted  for,  and  the  [problem  as  to  which  Zadok 
gave  name  to  the  party  is  one  upon  which  there  is 
considerable  difference  of  opinion.  Many  hold  that 
it  was  Zadok  the  priest,  the  contemporary  of  David 
and  Solomon  (2  S  8"  16«*,  1  K  1»  2»  etc.),  whose 
posterity  officiated  in  the  Temple  down  to  the  time 
of  the  Exile,  and  even  formed  the  chief  element  of 
the  poet-exilic  priesthood;  but  Kuenen  savs  this 
conjecture  is  '  burdened  with  insurmountable  diffi- 
culties '  {Religion  of  Istxtel,  iii.  p.  122).  A  Jewish 
legend  states  that  it  was  a  disciple  of  Antigonus  of 
Socho,  named  Zadok ;  but  this  is  almost  universally 
admitted  to  have  no  historical  foundation.  To 
solve  the  difficulty,  Kuenen  and  Montet  postulate 
a  Zadok, '  perhaps  a  contemporary  of  Jonathan  the 
Asmonsean'  (Kuenen,  /.c),  from  whom  the  name 
may  have  been  derived ;  but  this,  again,  is  purely 
h3rpothetical.  Yet  another  suggestion  is  offered 
by  A.  E.  Cowley  (art.  'Sadducees'  in  the  EBi), 
that  the  word  may  have  been  of  Persian  origin, 
connected  with  zindiJf^  which  is  used  in  a  general 
sense  for  '  infidel.'  The  suggestion  is  interesting, 
but  is  put  forward  'with  great  diffidence'  by  its 
author. 

But  however  uncertain  the  derivation  may  be, 
there  is  no  dubiety  about  the  application  of  the 
name  'Sadducees.'  It  is  always  used  to  designate 
tlie  political  party  of  the  Jewish  aristocratic  priest- 
hood from  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  to  the  final 
fall  of  the  Jewish  State.  The  chief  authorities  for 
it8  use  are  the  NT,  Josephus,  and  portions  of  the 
Mishna.  It  is  important  to  note  that,  while  any  one, 
whatever  his  rank  or  station,  could  be  a  Pharisee, 
no  one  could  be  a  Sadducee  unless  he  belonged  to 
one  of  the  high-prieatly  or  aristocratic  families.  It 
was  not  enough  to  be  a  priest.  There  was  as  great 
a  distance  between  the  higher  and  lower  orders  of 
the  priesthood  as  between  the  aristocracy  and  the 
common  people. 

2.  Oatline  of  history.— From  the  beginning  of 
the  Grecian  period  of  Jewish  history,  and  even 
before  that  time,  the  whole  conduct  of  political 
affairs  was  in  the  liands  of  the  priestly  aristocracy. 
Influenced  by  Hellenic  culture,  they  sympathized 
to  some  extent  with  the  policy  of  Antiochus  £pi- 
phanes  which  provoked  the  Maccabaean  rebellion  ; 
and  although,  as  a  consequence,  they  fell  into  the 
background  during  the  earlier  i>eriod  of  Hasmonaean 
rule,  they  recovered  tlieir  position  in  the  time  of 
John  Hyrcanus,  under  whom  we  find  them,  now 
kno>\'n  as  Sadducees,  in  direct  antagonism  to  the 
Pharisees,  or  party  of  the  scribes.  These  for  a 
short  time  acceded  to  poweE  under  Alexandra,  but 
immediately  afterwards  the  Sadducees  came  again 
to  the  front.  In  the  Roman  period  their  power 
was  considerably  diminished,  in  this  respect  that 
while  they  were  able  to  retain  the  high  offices  for 
themselves,  they  were  compelled  to  adoot  the  jwlicy 
of  the  Pharisees,  who  had  an  overwhelming  influ- 
ence with  the  people.  The  high  priests  at  the  head 
of  the  Sanhearin  were  Sadducees,  but  they  were 
always  in  a  minority ;  though  essentially  a  political 
party,  they  had  apparently  no  independent  exist- 
ence apart  from  Jerusalem  and  its  Temple,  and 
with  the  fall  of  the  Jewish  State  they  disappear 
entirely  from  history. 

3.  Special  oharaoteriBtics.— The  chief  outstand- 
ing feature  of  the  Sadducees  was  probably  their 


conservatism.  They  stood  by  the  established  posi- 
tion, held  by  the  old  points  of  view,  and  rejected 
everything  that  partook  of  the  nature  of  novelty. 
They  were  priests,  but  priests  of  aristocratic  family, 
and,  as  such,  their  duties  were  political  as  well  as 
religious.  Brought  into  close  contact  with  their 
Gentile  rulers,  their  political  interests  tended  to 
thrust  the  religious  into  the  background.  Their 
aim  was  the  w^fare  of  the  State  as  a  secular  insti- 
tution, rather  than  the  purity  of  the  nation  as  a 
religious  community.  As  sober,  practical  states- 
men, representative  of  moderate  Jewish  opinion, 
thejr  entertained  no  extravagant  notions  of  the 
coming  high  position  or  brilliant  future  of  Israel. 
And  being  themselves  in  comfortable  circumstances, 
they  were  satisfied  with  the  present,  and  felt  no 
special  need  of  a  future  rectincation  in  the  inter- 
ests of  justice.  The  intellectual  standpoint  of  the 
Sadducees  seems  to  have  been  mainly  negative. 
They  were  characterized  chiefly  by  their  denial  of 
certain  doctrines,  and  had  no  positive  religious  or 
theological  system  of  their  own.  They  stood  in 
most  tnings  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Pharisees, 
yet  in  an  opposition  which  involved  no  fundamental 
principle,  but  into  which  they  had  been  driven  by 
their  historical  development 

The  leading  difference  between  the  two  parties 
is  to  be  found  in  this,  that  the  Sadducees  held  by 
the  written  Law,  and  rejected  the  Pharisaic  tradi- 
tion. It  is  not,  however,  correct  to  say  that  the 
Sadducees  acknowledged  only  the  Pentateuch  and 
rejected  the  rest  of  tue  OT.  Kuenen  even  main- 
tains that  they  accepted  the  Oral  Tradition,  'in 
so  far  as  this  was  already  established  when  they 
constituted  themselves  a  party '  {Rd,  of  Israel^  iii. 
p.  144).  Schtirer  says  that  they  agreed  with  the 
Pharisees  on  some — perhaps  many— particulars  of 
the  tradition,  but '  only  denied  its  obligation,  and 
reserved  the  right  of  private  opinion  *  (HJP  II.  ii. 
38).  A  number  of  minor  differences  are  recorded 
in  Rabbinical  literature,  of  which  full  accounts 
will  be  found  in  SchUrer,  or  in  art.  '  Sadducees '  in 
Hastings'  DB,  The  Sadducees  are  stated  to  have 
been  more  severe  in  penal  legislation,  adhering 
more  strictly  to  the  letter  of  the  Law;  and  in 
questions  of  ritual,  while  admitting  the  principle 
of  Levitical  purification,  they  ridiculed  the  Phari- 
sees for  the  aosurdities  of  their  traditional  refla- 
tions. It  has  been  maintained  that  the  attitude 
of  the  Sadducees  was  largely  determined  by  their 
desire  to  magnify  the  importance  of  the  priesthood  ; 
but  Schurer  denies  that  any  such  motive  can  be 
traced.  Probably  they  felt  that  the  Pharisees 
vitiated  the  Law  by  their  self-contradictions,  and 
that  only  by  an  adherence  to  what  was  definite  and 
authentic  could  the  system  be  conserved  according 
to  which  alone  God  could  be  rightly  worshipped. 

The  distinctive  Sadducean  doctrines  are  usually 
classed  under  three  heads: — (1)  They  denied  the 
resurrection,  personal  immortality,  and  retribution 
in  a  future  life.  So  far  they  merely  stood  by  the 
old  Hebrew  position,  and  from  their  materiali-stic 
and  worldly  point  of  view  they  felt  no  need  of  a 
future  life  to  compensate  for  the  inequalities  of  the 
present.  In  the  same  spirit  they  also  renounced 
the  entire  Messianic  hope,  at  least  in  the  form  then 
current.  (2)  They  denied  the  existence  of  angels 
and  spirits.  This  was  scarcely  the  position  of  the 
OT,  but  their  worldly  common  sense  and  general 
culture  were  bound  to  prejudice  them  against  the 
fantastic  products  of  the  Pharisaic  imagination 
in  the  wild  extravagances  of  its  angelology  and 
demonology.  (3)  They  denied  foreordination  and 
the  supremacy  of  fate,  and  upheld  the  freedom  of 
the  human  will,  maintaining  '  that  good  and  evil 
are  at  the  choice  of  man,  who  can  do  the  one  or  the 
other  at  his  discretion.'  This  is  quite  in  keepins^ 
with  the  rest  of  their  views.    They  felt  no  special 
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need  of  a  Divine  Providence  to  order  their  life,  and 
claimed  that  whatever  thev  possessed  was  due  to 
their  o>vn  efforts.  Generally  it  may  be  said  that, 
after  the  manner  of  an  aristocracy,  they  resented 
any  attempt  to  impose  on  them  an  excess  of  legal 
strictness,  and  that  'advanced  religions  views 
were,  on  the  one  hand,  superfluous  to  their  worldly- 
mindedness,  and,  on  the  other,  inadmissible  by 
their  higher  culture  and  enlightenment' (iTJPn. 
ii.  41).  Yet  the  distance  between  them  and  the 
Pharisees  was  not  so  great  as  it  might  appear. 
Politically  at  least  there  was  no  insuperable  bar- 
rier. The  two  could  sit  together  in  the  Sanhedrin, 
and  could  combine  to  make  common  cause  against 
Jesus  and  to  plan  His  destruction. 

4.  Relations  to  JesoB. — The  Sadducees  are  not 
often  mentioned  by  name  in  the  Gospels,  but  it 
has  to  be  remembered  that,  when  mention  is  made 
of  the  chief  priests,  practically  the  same  persons 
are  referred  to.  Jesus  did  not  come  into  the  same 
constant  antagonism  with  the  Sadducees  as  with 
the  Pharisees.  For  the  most  part  they  seem  to 
have  ignored  Him,  at  least  in  the  early  part  of  His 
ministry.  They  joined  with  the  Pharisees  in  asking 
Him  to  show  them  a  si^  from  heaven  (Mt  16^), 
and  shortly  afterwards  He  warned  His  discijples  to 
beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and  Saddu- 
cees, meaning  probably,  so  far  as  the  Sadducees 
were  concerned,  their  utterly  secular  Kpirit.  They 
resented  His  action  in  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple, 
and  along  with  the  scribes  and  elders  they  de- 
manded Bis  authority  (Mk  ll'^'Oi  and  from  this 
time  forward  sought  to  destroy  Him  (v.^').  They 
thought  to  inveigle  Him  with  the  Roman  pK>wer  by 
asking  whether  it  was  lawful  to  give  tribute  to 
Csesar  (Lk  2(P),  and  they  attempted  to  discredit 
His  teaching  by  presenting  to  Him  the  problem  of 
the  woman  who  had  been  married  to  seven  brethren, 
and  asking  whose  wife  she  should  be  in  the  resur- 
rection ;  but  they  only  brought  upon  themselves 
discomfiture,  and  the  reproof  that  they  knew  neither 
the  Scriptures  nor  the  power  of  God  (Mt  22*"  H). 
They  sat  in  the  Sanhednn  which  condemned  Him, 
and  with  the  others  mocked  Him  upon  the  cross. 
Their  opposition  to  Christian  doctrine  did  not  cease 
with  the  death  of  Jesus.  There  is  no  record  of  any 
Sadducee  being*admitted  into  the  Christian  Church, 
and  before  long  they  were  merely  a  memory,  hazy 
and  indistinct. 

LiTBRATURB.  —See  under  Pharisees  and  Scribes. 

Joseph  Mitchfxl. 
8AD0C. — A  link  in  our  Lord's  genealogy  (Mt  1^*). 

SAINTS.— The  word  *saint«t*  {ol  dyioi)  occurs  in 
the  Gospels  in  Mt  27®^  only.  Elsewliere  in  the  NT 
it  is  never  used  of  any  but  Christians  (e.g.  Ac  9^', 
Ro  12",  Rev  11").  In  tlie  LXX  (Dn  7*^-36.27  g«) 
iyioL  is  the  equivalent  of  Q'ri^  *  the  holy  ones*  {i.e. 
angels).  The  root  idea  seems  to  \ye  that  of  *  separa- 
tion,* so  that  a  *  saint'  is  one  who  is  separated, 
consecrated,  one  who  belongs  to  God.  Its  occur- 
rence in  Mt  27"  opens  up  the  entire  question  of  the 
meaning  of  the  section.  The  incident  is  peculiar 
to  the  P  irst  Gospel,  and  occurs  in  the  course  of  the 
narrative  of  our  Lord's  crucifixion  and  death.  It  is 
stated  that  at  the  moment  of  His  death  there  was  a 
supernatural  earthquake  which  caused  the  tombs 
to  DO  opened,  and  that  immediately  following  His 
resurrection  on  the  first  day  of  tne  week  many 
bodies  (<r<i/MiTa)  of  dead  saints  arase  from  their 
graves,  and  the  persons  {e^cXdSyreSf  masc.)  thus 
raised  from  the  dead  appeared  in  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem to  many.  Several  theorias  have  been  put 
forward  to  account  for  this  remarkable  statement. 

1.  It  is  said  to  be  an  interpolation.  In  reply,  it 
is  argued  that  the  textual  evidence  of  MSS  and 
Versions  is  exactly  the  same  for  this  passage  as  for 
the  rest  of  the  First  Gospel.     It  is  also  urged  that 


the  incident  seems  plainly  referred  to  as  early  as 
Ignatius  (Ep,  ad  Magn.  9). 

2.  It  is  said  to  be  a  legendary  addition.  It  is 
thought  that  the  graves  were  rent  by  an  eartii- 
quake  which  actually  occurred,  and  that  then  this 
statement  was  subsequently  aidded  as  a  spiritual 
ejrplanation  of  the  natural  phenomenon.  Bruce 
(EOT,  in  loc,)  says :  *We  seem  here  to  be  in  the 
region  of  Christian  legend.'  Meyer  takes  tlie  same 
general  view.  Those  who  oppose  this  view  argue 
that  textual  considerations  give  no  indication  of  a 
later  addition,  and  that  the  writer  of  the  First 
Gospel  evidently  believed  in  the  incident,  and 
wished  his  readers  to  do  the  same. 

8.  It  is  accounted  for  as  a  wrong  explanation  of 
incidents  which  were  in  themselves  true.  Farrar 
(Life  of  Christ)  suggests  that  these  ghostly  visitants 
were  the  product  m  the  imagination  of  those  who 
were  impressed  by  the  events  then  taking  place. 
To  this  it  is  replied  that  there  is  no  trace  of  it  in  the 
narrative  which  now  is,  and  apparently  has  been 
from  the  first,  an  integral  paj*t  oi  this  Grospel. 

4.  It  is  explained  by  saymg  that  we  have  in  the 
incident  a  striking  testimony  to  the  supernatural 
character  and  far-reaching  power  of  our  Lord's 
death ;  that  not  only  did  it  affect  nature  (earth- 
quake), the  Jewish  economy  (the  rent  veil),  and 
human  life  (centurion),  but  that  its  influence  pene- 
trated even  to  the  unseen  world.  The  narrative  as 
it  stands  says  that  it  was  at  the  moment  of  His 
death  that  the  tombs  were  opened,  but  that  the 
actual  rising  of  the  saints  did  not  take  place  until 
after  the  Lord's  resurrection.  He  was  *  the  first- 
fruits  of  them  that  slept.'  The  fact  that  the  inci- 
dent is  found  in  one  Gospel  only  is,  it  is  urged,  no 
necessary  argument  against  its  credibility.  On 
this  view,  the  question  as  to  who  were  the  saints 
would  seem  to  be  answered  by  the  narrative  itself. 
The  tombs  were  near  Jerusalem,  and  the  fact  of 
recognition  implied  in  the  appearance  of  the  risen 
ones  in  the  city  suggests  that  the  saint-s  were  some 
of  those  who,  during  their  earthly  life,  had  been 
led  to  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  :  godly  people 
of  the  type  of  Anna,  Simeon,  Zacharias,  and  Elisa- 
beth. Those  who  accept  its  genuineness  fully 
recognize  that  the  incident  Is  mysterious,  but  they 
point  out  that  the  narrative  as  it  stands  is  a  calm, 
quiet  statement,  marked  by  reserve  and  by  the 
absence  of  all  legendary  details.  The  upholders  of 
the  authenticity  consider  it  full  of  spiritual  mean- 
ing as  to  the  supernatural  character  of  our  Lord's 
death  in  relation  to  the  holy  dead,  holdin*;  that  it 
was  a  manifestation  of  His  power  over  death  and 
the  grave  (1)  by  the  resurrection  of  some  from 
Hades,  (2)  by  the  clothing  of  them  with  a  resurrec- 
tion body,  and  (3)  by  permission  to  appear  to  those 
who  knew  them.  On  this  theory  the  narrative  is  to 
be  accepted  as  it  is,  and  the  exegesis  of  the  pa«sa.i:e 
strictly  adhered  to  without  endeavouring  to  draw 
conclusions  which  go  beyond  the  brief  record. 

Literattre. — (1)  in  favour  of  historicity :  Alford,  Com.  in  loc. ; 
Westcott,  Introd.  to  Gospels*,  p.  329 f. ;  Thinker,  vol.  v.  (2)  in 
favour  of  legendary  character :  Bruce,  Meyer,  etc. 

W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas. 
SALIM.— Mentioned  only  Jn  3®  *  yEnon  near  to 
Salim,*  to  fix  the  place  where  John  was  baptizing, 
*  because  there  was  much  >vater  there.'  Scrivener's 
edition  of  the  AV  gives  as  marginal  references 
•Gn  33^«»  or  Jos  15«»  or  1  S  9^*';  other  editions 
only  the  last  passage  (where  the  text  \\a^  Slialiin, 
or  rather  Shaalim,  in  Heb.  cSytr),  the  RV  only 
the  first  (margin).  It  is  to  he  noticed  that  the 
former  view  is  also  that  of  Jerome,  in  his  Liber 
interpret.  Heb.  Nom.^  when  he  writes:  *Salini 
pugilli  sive  volap  aut  ortns  aqnamni,  quod  lirevius 
graece  dicitur  ppOovra ' ;  pvgilU  and  vfAcr  =  c'Vyr. 
And  before  Jerome,  Origen  also  explained  in  a 
similar  way  (on  Jn  lO*',  p.  543  of  the  Berlin  cd.) : 
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In  the  Com.  on  3^  the  new  edition  has  in  the 
text  ZaXi/t,  but  thinks  in  the  apparatus  that  ZoXif^i 
would  perhaps  be  better.  With  the  view  of  a 
plural  agrees  the  fact  that  most  MSS  spell  the 
endine  -€i/m,  and  not  -vM'*  as  hi  the  Complutensian 
Polyglott ;  the  latter  spelling  (ZaXi/ifi)  would  favour 
identification  with  Q^.  In  the  article  JEnon  (voL 
i.  p.  35),  most  of  the  topographical  identifications 
proposed  for  these  places  are  discussed.  We  may 
add^that  AINCON  H  erfYZ  TOY  ZALI<M> 
is  entered  already  on  the  mosaic  map  of  Madeba 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Jordan,  and  that  the  oldest 
and  most  explicit  discussion  of  these  sites  is  found 
in  the  pilgrima^ge  of  the  so-called  Silvia  of  Aqui- 
tania  (or  Etheria  of  Spain),  about  385.  A  special 
monograph  was  published  in  1903  by  C.  Mommert 
{JEnanund  Bethania  die  Taufgtdtten  des  Tdufers, 
nebst  einer  AbhancUung  iiber  ScUem  die  Kimigsstctdt 
des  Melehisedech,  Leipzig),  on  which  see  G.  H. 
Gilbert,  AJTh  viL  777 ;  cf.,  further,  KX.  M.  Kot/cv- 
\l8es  :  6  iv  'lopSdvy  r^irot  r^  ^axrUretas  roO  Kvplov  xal 
rb  /jtwaarripioy  toO  iylov  UpoSpofiov  (Jerusalem,  1905) ; 
also  L5hr,  *Wie  stellt  sich  die  neuere  Palas- 
tinaforschung  zu  den  geographischen  Ansaben 
des  Johannesevangeliums,'  Deutsch  -  EvangSische 
BlcUter,  Dec.  1906. 

When  Silvia  had  finished  Jerusalem,  she  wished 
to  go 'ad  regionem  Ausitidem'  to  see  'memoriam 
sancti  Job.'  It  took  her  eight  days  {mansianes) 
from  Jerusalem  to  Cameas :  *  in  quo  itinere  iens  vidi 
sn|)er  ripam  Jordanis  fluminis  vallem  pulchram 
satis  et  amoenam,  abundantem  vineis  et  arboribus, 
quoniam  aqme  multee  ibi  erant  et  optimse  satis. 
Nam  in  ea  valle  vicus  erat  ^randis  qui  appellatur 
nunc  Sedima,  In  eo  ergo  vico,  qui  est  m  media 
planitie  positus,  in  medio  loco  est  monticulus  non 
satis  grandis,  sed  factus  sicut  solent  esse  tumbae, 
sed  ^andis :  ibi  ergo  in  summo  ecclesia  est.*  She 
inquires  after  the  i>lace,  and  receives  the  answer : 

*  hsec  est  civitas  regis  Melehisedech,  qme  dicta  est 
ante  Salem^  unde  nunc  corrupto  sermone,  Sedima 
appellatur  ipse  vicus. '  For  further  details,  amongst 
which  is  the  statement  that  when  people  dig  for 
foundations  of  new  buildings,  they  nnd  *  aliquoties 
et  de  argento  et  seramento  modica  fmstelui,'  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Silvia.  She  then  remembered 
that  in  the  Bible  it  was  written :  *  Baptizasse  sanc- 
tum Johannem  in  Enon Juxta  Salim.'  Therefore 
she  inquired  also  after  iEnon,  and  was  shown  the 
place  '  in  ducentis  passibus  .  .  .  hortum  pomarium 
valde  amoenum,  ubi  ostendit  nobis  in  medio  fontem 
aqu^  optima^  satis  et  purcp,  qui  a  semel  integrum 
fiuvium  dimittebat.  Uabebat  aut«m  ante  se  ipse 
fons  lacum,  ubi  parebat  fuisse  operatum  sanctum 
Johannem  baptistam.  Tunc  dixit  nobis  ipse  sanctus 
presbyter :  In  hodie  hie  hortus  aliter  non  appella- 
tur graeco  sermone  nisi  c^!)os  tu  agiu  lohanni,  id 
est  quod  vos  dicitis  latine  "hortus  sancti  Jo- 
hannis"*  (for  further  particulars,  see  again  the 
text).  Going  on  for  some  time  *per  vallem  Jor- 
danis super  ripam  fluminis  ipsius,'  the  traveller 
sees  after  a  little  the  town  of  the  holy  prophet 
Elia,  *  id  est  Thesbe,*  where  his  cave  is,  and  also 

*  memoria  sancti  Grethce,'  of  whom  we  read  in  the 
Books  of  the  Judges  (this  is,  of  course,  Jephthah, 
and  not  Gad,  as  has  been  suggested  by  Mommert). 

This  localization  of  the  two  places  agrees  exactly 
with  the  statement  of  Eusebius  that  iEnon  was  8 
miles  south  from  Scythopolis  (see  vol.  i.  p.  35,  and 
supply  from  the  Berlin  ed.  p.  152,  the  reference  to 
Procopius,  who  helps  to  fill  up  the  lacuna  in  the 
Greek  text  with  ZaXovfdaty  just  as  Jerome  reads). 
But  instead  of  seeking  the  place  west  of  the 
Jordan  at  Shaikh  Saltnif  Mommert  now  seeks 
^non  east  of  it  at  'Ain  Djirm  (*well  of  the 
leprosy'),  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  *Scharabil,'  as  he 
spells  it,  or  *  ScharhabU '  as  it  is  spelt  on  the  map  I 


of  Fischer-Guthe,  opposite  to  Tell  Bidhgah,  with 
which  it  has  been  identified  hitherto. 

We  thus  get  the  following  identifications:  (1) 
Tell  Bidhgtdi,  (2)  SharabU,  (3)  ScUim  east  of 
NAblus,  (4)  Wady  Suleim  near  Anata,  (5)  *Ain 
Karim,  (6)  Shilhim  in  the  Negeb.  A  definite  result 
has  not  been  reached  as  yet ;  the  identity  of  iEnon 
and  Bethany  (Jn  1*  RV)  is  not  improbable. 

Eb.  Nestle. 

SALMON. — A  link  in  our  Lord's  genealogy  (Mt 
!«•,  Lk  3«  [RVm  Sala\). 

SALOME  (Gr.  ZoXc^Aii?,  possibly  shortened  from 
Heb.  Vun?^ V  Shil&mfel,  or  the  name  =  u\^  Shaldm 
with  Gr.  termination). — 1.  The  daughter  of  Hero- 
dias,  mentioned  (although  not  by  name)  in  Mt 
14«"",  Mk  6*»»  See  Herod  in  vol.  i.  p.  722»,  and 
Herodias. 

2.  The  mother  of  James  and  John,  and  wife  of 
Zebedee  (Mk  15*»  16^ ;  cf.  Jn  19»,  Mt  20»  27«).  In 
St.  Matthew's  account  of  the  ambitious  request  of 
the  sons  of  Zebedee,  she  is  represented  as  coming 
with  her  sons  and  prostrating  tierself  before  Jesus. 
St.  Mark  does  not  mention  ner  in  this  connexion. 
She  was  one  of  the  women  who  followed  our  Lord 
and  ministered  to  Him  {fiKo\o66ow  airf  xal  dirfKdtrovw 
aiJrv,  Mk  15**),  and|  was  present  at  the  Crucifixion. 
Along  with  Mary  Magdalene  and  Mary  the  mother 
of  James  the  Little,  she  came  after  the  Sabbath 
was  over,  bringing  fragrant  oiLs  (d/K&/uara,  fA^pa  [Lk 
23**])  with  which  to  anoint  the  body  of  Jesus.  In 
the  narrative  of  St.  John  there  are  mentioned  as 
present  at  the  Crucifixion  (standing  '  by  the  cross') 
'  his  mother  and  his  mother's  sister,  Mary  of  Clopas 
and  Mary  Magdalene.'  It  has  been  argued  bv 
some  that  three  women  only  are  here  mentioned, 
and  that  the  words  '  Mary  of  Clopas '  are  explana- 
tory of  'his  mother's  sister.'  Most  of  the  more 
recent  commentators,  however,  notably  Westcott 
(*St.  John  *  in  Speaker*s  NT  Commentary ,  p.  275), 
hold  that  four  women  are  meant,  and  that  'his 
mother's  sister'  is  Salome.  The  following  con- 
siderations seem  fairly  conclusive  in  favour  of  this 
latter  view :  (1)  it  is  most  unlikely  that  two  sisters 
in  a  private  family  should  bear  the  same  name; 
(2)  the  parallelism  ('his  mother  and  his  mother's 
sister;  Mary  of  Clopas  and  Mary  Magdalene')  is 
characteristic  of  St.  John ;  (3) '  the  circuitous  man- 
ner of  describing  his  own  mother  is  in  character 
with  St.  John's  manner  of  describing  himself 
( W.  L.  Bevan  in  Smith's  DB,  art.  *  Salome ') ;  (4) 
the  Peshitta  inserts  '  and '  before  Mary  of  Clopas ; 
(5)  Mary  Magdalene,  Marv  the  mother  of  James 
the  Little  (who  is  certainly  the  same  as  Mary  of 
Clopas),  and  Salome  are  mentioned  by  St.  Mattnew 
ana  St.  Mark  as  present.  The  supposition  that 
Salome =' his  mother's  sister'  harmonizes  St.  John's 
account  with  that  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark.* 
See  also  artt.  Clopas,  Mary. 

LrriRATURB.— Beddes  the  authorities  quoted  in  the  articlet 
see  Wieseler,  SK,  1840,  p.  648  ff.;  art  *  Salome'  in  Hastings* 
DBUA.  art  *  Herod/  t6.)>  in  Bncyc,  Bihl.^  and  in  Herzo^'s 
PRE\  Ck>nimentarie8  of  H.  A.  W.  Meyer  (Eng.  tr.  1880X  Alford, 
and  Luthardt  (on  St  John's  Gospel,  iii.,  Eng.  tr.  18S0,  where, 
a^nst  his  former  view,  he  identifies  Salome  with  '  his  mother's 
•wter').  H.  W.  FULFORD. 

SALT  (^as). — Salt  has  been  used  from  very  early 
times  to  season  and  preserve  food.  In  Palestine 
there  was  always  a  plentiful  supply.  The  chief 
sources  were  (and  are)  the  great  rock-salt  cliffs 
known  as  the  Khasm  Usdum  to  the  S.W.  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  the  marshes  and  pools  around  its 
shores.  The  cliffs  are  from  30  to  60  feet  high,  and 
stretch  from  6  to  7  miles  along  the  coast.     In  the 

*  Epiphanius  (Hcer.  Ixxviii.  8)  sajrs  that  Salome  was  a  daughter 
of  Joseph,  and  Nicephorus  Callistus  {HE  \\.  3)  makes  her  Joseph's 
wife.  These  traditions,  at  any  rate,  indicate  a  belief  in  some  con- 
nexion between  Salome  and  the  house  of  Joseph. 
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Bible  this  sea  is  sometimeH  called  the  '  bait  sea' 
(Go  14',  Dt  3").  Tliree  Iba.  of  its  wuter  are  said 
to  yield  1  lb.  of  solid  salts. 

ui  addition  to  it»  common  use  as  a  condiment  or 
preservative  of  food.  Halt  from  early  timea  had 
religious  and  Bocial  sij^Uii^ance.  As  a  fitting 
emblem  of  incorruptneBH,  it  woh  habitually  offered 
along  with  the  aacrificeB  (cf.  Lv  2").  Tlie  pre- 
eervative  qimlitieH  of  salt  probably  led  to  its  beinc 
regu^led  as  an  essential  element  in  the  making  ol 
any  endnring  covenant  (ct.  Lv  2",  Nu  IS'",  2  Ch 
13°).  Ah  a  sacrificial  meal  was  iisoally  celebrated 
in  connexion  ■with  the  making  of  a  covenant,  the 
salt  of  the  meal  natumlly  became  the  Halt  of  the 
covenant.  Among  Eastern  peoples,  '  to  eat  of  his 
salt '  is  a  sign  of  enduring  friendship  and  peace. 
The  Arabs  nse  the  phrase  '  there  is  salt  between  us ' 
as  expressing  the  fact  that  a  bund  of  loyalty  is  in 
existence  (ef.  Ezr  4"). 

In  the  GuepeU,  salt  is  nsed  for  the  most  part 


(Mt  5").  The  new  spiritual  life  of  the  disciplen 
was  to  purify  and  preserve  the  life  of  the  world. 
Jesus  Bolemiuy  warns  them  against  the  danger  of 
losing  the_power  which  woulil  enable  them  to  fulfil 
this  fonclion,  '  for  if  the  salt  have  lost  its  savour 
('become  wUtless.'  Mk  9"),  wherewith  shall  it  be 
salted?' (Mt6'_*||Lk  14").  (2)  There  U  also  asuf,'- 
gestion  of  it«  significance  as  a  symbol  of  concord  m 
the  counsel,  '  Have  salt  in  yaurselves,  and  be  at 
peace  one  with  another '  (Mk  9") ;  for  it  is  given  in 
connexion  with  disputes  or  discussions  an  to  which 
of  the  disciples  should  be  the  greatest  [Mk  9"-''). 
These  dispntings  may  also  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  influences  which  render  the  salt  saltless  lSra\oy]. 
(3)  As  a  symbol  of  incorruption  in  connexion  with 
aaorilioe.  In  Mk  &"  the  words  iraira  Bua-ia  iU 
dXiff^tru  are  omitt«d  by  Tischendorf,  WH,  and 
Nestle,  following  MSS  KBLA.  The  words  in  the 
text  thus  adjusted  (vai  yip  ri/pl  iXur&iirtTat)  have 
been  translated  'foreveiyonc  shall  be  salted  for 
the  lire'  (Ederaheim,  Life  nnd  Times  ofJcsut  the 
Mannh,  ii.  121),  and  '  for  every  one  shall  be  salted 
witEi  fire'  (RV).  The  latter  is  almost  certainly  the 
right  translation,  since  '  irith  tire'  (tii^I)  takes  the 
place  of  'with  salt'  (aU),  as  indicating  the  new 
spiritual  elenient  which  was  to  be  present  in  the 
sacrificial  life  of  the  disciples.  In  the  old  economy 
every  sacrifice  was  to  be  salted  with  Knit,  and 
wcHild  not  be  eecepted  without  it 
economy,  the  '  living  sacrifice '  "' 
disciple  will  not  be  ■  ■  -' 
'  fire    which  alone 

old  saorifiees  were  prepwl  with  salt, 
sacrifices  must  lie  prepared  with  fire.     Tlie  fii 
most  probably  to   be  interpreted  as   the  fire  of 
judgment,  as  in  the  verse  immediately  preceding 
('  where  their  wonn  dielb  not  and  their  fire  is  not 

Suenched,'  Mk  9").  There  is  a  twofold  judgment 
y  fire.  It  may  be  Divine  and  penal  (Mk  S*"),  or 
personal  and  corrective  (cf .  '  If  we  would  judge 
ourselves  we  should  not  be  judged,'  1  Co  ll"). 
The  previous  context  interprets  the  pemonal,  salu- 
tAry  judgment  by  fire,  by  which  the  life  is  to  l>e 
prepared  as  an  acceptable  sacrifice  :  '  If  thy  hand 
offend  thee,  cut  it  off;  it  is  bett«r  for  thee  to  enter 
into  life  maimed,  than  having  two  hands  to  go  intu 
liell,  into  the  lire  tliat  never  shall  be  quenched '  (cf. 
Mk  9*^").  Swete  [St.  Mark,  ad  for.)  interpreU 
the  fire  of  the  Christian  life  as  the  Holy  S])irit,  but 
fire  as  a  symbol  of  the  Spirit  is  not  found  \n  Mark. 
It  may,  however,  be  said  that  no  self-judgment 
will  be  complete,  or  sufficient,  unless  it  is  carried 
through  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

LmR*ICBi.— W.  K.  Smith,  urt.  'Suit,'  Eneye.  Brit.'; 

nuU,»rt.  'BslW  Hurting-  *■'■    '"    ■——-•■    - 

Wendl,  TiacAinj)  nf  Jh 


[  the  Christian 


Kelnuin,  Eipot.  Tiina,  sii.  [1900!  p.  HI 
■■  —  -■,  [HJBOJp.roit. 

John  Ueid. 
8ALCTATI0N See  GltEETINGS. 


ShuUeni,  Ezpuaiuir,  irt  sc 


closely  connected  with  that  o; 

Tbc  cgmspomJIng  Hel).  wonia  in  dcrlvitjvu  of  pv'  ud 
Vu.  01  the  tDrmiM-,  Uic  NlpbiJ  unil  Hiphll  at  lound  In  the 
verb ;  ot  noun  tonui  jj^!  or  it;,  -ifiE';,  n^t^,  tfiupto  nnd 
nme  proper  nunc*,  ol  which  the  moat  Imponuit  la  £IE'^.^; 
'JehovihianliraUoii.'  The  root  Su  ocean  in  the  Niplul  Bitd 
Hiphll  ol  the  leib;  lU  oo\y  noun-dcriinlivi!  it  the  t-ni 
XiT«^i.«,  n^fn,  Ect  4".     The  tuiidunicnlAl    niwninK   ol   l/t- 

oh«rv«i  In  the  uae  of '  comprewion,'  ■  conflnenient '  u  Bgurea 
for  'dlitrea.'  Bo  far  u  (lia  verb&l  tomuot  both  rooUarr  con- 
kvlnif'  IseQUrelyDegatli^^ithAt  of  deliver' 


[Mit]^ 


[)m»onieertl,oi _,  ._.. 

9  DonKqneDoei.  A  nenUve  Hr&BC  Ih 
■  u  Fs  n*  aB>^  where  Uie  podtlve  re 
:  nuned  M  ntatthlng  uddlllantL  1 
igdellrei '" "- 


woidi  we  Iliad :  ■  beaUw^  ktoo  l«  expreiMd  by  different,  (emu : 
ot.  On  *SI  «;>,  Ei  1",  Jer  1S>,  Bik  SIX.  fg  ^41^  Job  V.  The 
«vil  tram  which  aalvkttan  tnkca  pUce  vuiee  ;  In  niDit  Fuea  It  li 
the  opprBMloQ  oF  Emel  by  ItA  enonlffl ;  KHDtUmea,  thou|rh  not 
Irequedtlv,  it  tmfit  fn  tbe  acute  tomi  ot  individoal  ot 
nitlonal  daaUi  (K  68"-^    While  tbe  noun-IomiH  trequentl)- 

mors nadUy iDtotna poalUve sense, b that  the  set  ot  dellin- 
ance  beoomea  the  point  cf  departort  for  tlie  beatovi'al  of  favour, 
blealiw,  sod  pmperltj'.  Tfani  r\^  and  nj^t>  come  to  mtan 
■victorir'  (IS  IIU,  tS  Iff,  3K  fii,  li  «nls>.  -SatvatJao'  be- 
romee  Bynonynum  with  otjier  pontlve  terms  like  '  rhrhteoua' 
neH,"Uenlnfi.-  'liihf  (I*  IS"  16"  «»»  ei"  (I2>,  Fa  21>  IW). 
In  the  Propheta  ud  (he  Iteltct  It  obt^ni  an  eachatolockiil 


a  4(8  fill.  8  627  661,  . 


and  (be  flna]  bleaaedneei  lo  folkiw  (la  W- 


.,23"  B3J".  Mi.:  n,  "U»b  .■)•  ■",  P»  H' 
--■ii.a).    The  rciifiom  iniponanee 


DDia  beat^^ed,  aa  mtber  froi 


from  the  tact  (Jut  ealval 


pnrtgativa;  heni? 


nngatii 
ilvaaoD 


lonp  to  JehovBh,  L 

PiS"02'J  llgini).    Ii 
,'trcHn  the  point  of  vie> 


•  in 


the  history  of  Ismel  hive  a  rtllglou*  o 

a  change  In  the  people'a 
pauagea  (he  conception 
irolitical  to  the  pureiv  Tc1i|rioui  vphcre,  «m  being  named  as  the 
evil  Iron,  which  Jmel  or  &c  iBdlvldual  la  «av^  (Eak  S0»,  T» 
61'*), 
The  LXX  renden  the  Heb.  verbs  by  liif.  (be  noima  by 

lo  render  Iteb,  temii  ot  a  different  shade  ol  meaning,  and  (bus 
■aslvaUoD'apeciflialliio-cfllled  ami  such  more  geiierat  tcrniE  ll 
ibacurtd.    Thus  r<Ki»  stands  for  bSb  Nlphal.  IHel,  and  Hiphll, 


id,  riffi  never  bean  In  (he 
e' (Jer  17"). 

[>iKTaphlcat  wiltingi  the  uaaee 
o!  the  riT;  cf.  Sir  fill!  (if 


Vt^'df^B^ 


□Sb  and  n-n.    On  the  other  hi 
LXX  the  speclflc  sense  of  '  healii 
In  the  Apocrjphal  and  Paeudi 
doea  not  var>'  much  from  Ihn^  .: 
-«*«■«).  WT.  107,  Jih  illl,  En  487  (of  ■ 

»  EtrfPa^i  0"  l^IS«450(therlEht 
salvation  In  connexion  with  the  tlein 
Bar  4=-  M- »,  Test.  Jud.  SS,  Teat.  I»«n 
1  Mac  !»  u«,  4  uic  11'  IG>  ('piety  i 
lite ')  16".  In  moat  of  these  paixaj^es 
locical-pcflitive,  and  In  many  of  Ibei 

OT  lo  the  NT  usDRe.  There'iaalsn  an 
coaple  of  InaUnces  the  act  ot  aalvati 


In  the  Gospels  ffiiffif  occurs  S4  limes  (not  count- 
ing Lk  17",  where  ivayot^tti.  is  Iwtter  attested 
than  triiffti  of  the  TR.  nor  Mt  18",  a  verse  omitted 
by  the  best  authorities).  The  noun  awriipla  occurs 
fi  times  [not  counting  atuituit  ^unjpla  in  Ihe  reiecteit 
shorter  conclusion  of  Mk.}— Lk  !"■  "■  "  t9»,  Jn  4". 
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rd  <rurHifHO¥  is  found  twice — Lk  2**  3*.  Of  the  in- 
stances of  this  use  of  the  verb  14  relate  to  the  de- 
liverance from  disease  or  demoniacal  possession — 
Mt  9»»Mw*,  Mk  5»«-«  e*  1(F,  Lk  8»«-»  17" 
18^,  Jn  11^^  ;  in  20  instances  the  reference  is  to  the 
rescue  of  physical  life  from  some  impending  peril 
or  mstant  death- Mt  8»  14«>  16»  27^  «  »<«•  *»,  Mk 
34  gM  1530. 81  w,^  Lk  e»  9W-«»23»"«-*^»  Jn  l^  ;  in 
the  remainder  of  cases,  20  times,  the  reference  is 
to  religious  salvation  technically  so  called — Mt  1" 
10«  19«  24".  «  Mk  8»  10"  13»>-  »  16^  Lk  7~  S^  9>« 
1323  i8»  1910^  jn  317  5?4  i(j»  12".     The  noun  aumjpia 

is/used  twice  in  the  OT  sense  of  deliverance  from 
the  enemies  of  Israel— Lk  1^  ^ ;  and  3  times  in 
the  more  specifically  religious  sense — Lk  1^  19^, 
Jn  4''.  rd  fftoHifnov  in  Lk  2^  has  the  same  dis- 
tinctly religious  associations ;  in  3^  it  stands  in  a 
quotation  from  Is  40^,  where  the  meaning  is 
eschatological  from  the  OT  point  of  view. 

1.  First  we  examine  the  passages  relating  to 
the  deliverance  from  diseases  or  demoniacal  posses- 
sion. The  question  is  whether  the  import  of 
cthj^civ  here  is  exhausted  by  the  notion  of  *  healing.' 
The  Greek  word  has  tnis  meaning,  being  con- 
nected with  ffOa  (<rdot),  '  whole,*  *  sound,'  therefore 
0-(6fe(y=  *  to  render  whole,  sound.'  The  AV  accord- 
ingly renders  in  most  of  these  cases  '  to  make 
whole*  or  *be  whole,*  in  two  *to  heal*  (Mk  6^, 
Lk  8"),  in  one  *  to  do  well  *  (Jn  IP'),  and  only  once 
'  to  save  *  (Lk  18^).  In  one  instance  it  oifers  '  to 
save '  as  a  mai^inal  reading  for  '  to  make  whole ' 
(Mk  10").  RV  everywhere  follows  the  render- 
ing of  AV  except  that  it  makes  the  two  passages 
where  the  latter  has  '  to  heal '  and  the  one  passage 
where  it  has  '  to  save  *  uniform  with  the  others ; 
further,  that  it  renders  in  Jn  11^'  *  to  recover,*  and 
that  it  offers  in  all  passages  except  Mk  6^  the 
marginal  alternative  'to  save.*  It  should  be 
noticed  that  on  other  occasions  the  Evangelists 
use,  and  make  Jesus  use,  different  words,  whose 
import  is  restricted  to  'healing*  in  the  medical 
sense,  and  that  not  only  where  the  object  is  some 
disease  or  disability,  but  also  with  a  personid 
object ;  so  BepaTe^eiv  (Mt  4»-  «  S'^- 1«  9»  10^  *  12»«-  ^ 

14^*  15«>  17»«- "  192  21",  Mk  1"  3«-  ^«-  ^  6»- »»,  Lk 
420. 40  5W  67. 18  7J1  82. 43  91. «  io»  1314  143^  Jn  510)  and 

loffdai  (Lk  6«  9«-  "•  *»  14*  22»»,  Jn  4*^).  The  ques- 
tion is  not,  of  course,  whether  the  element  of 
'  healing  *  as  a  connotated  idea  should  be  entirely 
eliminated  from  fftb^^civ.  Not  only  would  this  have 
been  impossible  to  a  Greek  speaker  or  writer  in 
cases  where  the  saving  act  as  a  matter  of  fact  con- 
sisted in  or  involved  healing,  but  it  is  also  ex- 
cluded by  the  observation  that  Jesus  more  than 
once  referred  to  His  saving  work  as  the  work  of  a 
physician,  and  in  the  instruction  to  His  disciples 
spoke  also  of  it  as  *  healing  *  (Mt  9"  lO^*  ^  13W,  Mk 
2",  Lk  4"  6»i  91- «  10»).  The  only  point  at  issue  is 
whether  the  Evangelists  are  aware  of  a  difference 
between  statements  where  '  healing  *  is  designated 
as  such,  and  other  statements  where  '  healmg  *  is 
implied,  but  where  for  a  certain  purpose  it  is  char- 
acterized as  'saving.* 

The  data  above  cited  show  that  this  last  ques- 
tion must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  Aramaic  lies  behind  the  Greek 
form  of  the  words  of  Jesus  or  the  Evangelists, 
we  shall  also  have  to  assume  a  clearly  marked 
difference  between  the  two  sets  of  cases.  The 
additional  element  which  the  use  of  aJIfi'eiy  intro- 
duces into  the  situation  is  that  of  deliverance 
from  the  sphere  or  power  of  death.  In  Mk  3*, 
Lk  &,  while  speaking  of  His  healing  work,  our 
Lord  contrasts  fftbi'ely  with  diro/crc/i'eii',  which  im- 
plies that  He  regarded  it  as  the  opposite  of  *  kill- 
ing,' i,e.  as  rescumg  from  death  and  restoring  to 
life.  According  to  Mk  5**,  the  purpose  of  *  being 
saved '  is  'to  live.*    In  Lk  7'  diaatifteip,  the  use  of 


the  preposition  marks  the  process  as  a  transition 
from  death  to  life.  It  w  true  that  in  some 
instances  the  disease  or  infirmity  from  which 
Jesus  saves  is  not  fatal  in  itself,  e.g,  the  withered 
hand  (Mk  3*),  the  issue  of  blood  (5"),  certainly 
some  of  the  diseases  of  6^,  blindness  (10^).  StiU 
even  here  the  act  of  saving  is  viewed  not  from  a 
medical  point  of  view,  but  from  the  religious  point 
of  view,  according^  to  which  all  disease  and  in- 
firmity lie  on  the  side  of  death^#o  that  it  belongs 
to  the  function  of  one  who  delivers  from  death  to 
work  deliverance  from  these  consequences  of  sin 
and  i>recursors  of  death  likewise. 

This  is  further  confirmed  by  the  general  inter- 
pretation Jesus  puts  upon  His  healing  miracles  as 
prophecies  and  pledges  of  the  approachmg  Kingdom, 
m  which  all  sin  and  death  shall  be  done  away  with. 
With  regard  to  the  casting  out  of  demons,  the 
correctness  of  this  view  is  vouched  for  by  the  ex- 
plicit statement  (Mt  12«=Lk  11»).  But  it  applies 
equally  well  to  the  other  mircudes  of  healing. 
Jesus  did  not  look  upon  these  as  works  of  phu- 
anthropy  merely,  or  as  signs  authenticating  His 
mission  primarily.  While  the  latter  was  one  of 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  intended — and 
this  is  Drought  out  prominently  in  the  Fourth 
Grospel — in  tne  Synoptics,  where  Jesus*  teaching 
is  centred  in  the  iCingdom-idea,  the  miracles  are 
before  all  else  signs  of  the  actual  approach  of  the 
Kingdom, — proofs  that  the  saving  power  of  God, 
which  calls  the  Kingdom  into  being,  is  already  in 
motion,  and  therefore  so  many  instances  of  aiiitcip, 
Jesus'  saving  power  is  simply  the  Kingdom-power 
applied  to  the  individual  under  the  influence  of  sin 
and  death.  Thus  only  can  we  naturally  explain 
the  fact  that,  where  'salvation*  has  a  oirect 
religious  reference,  both  in  our  Lord*s  own  and  in 
the  later  Apostolic  teaching,  the  close  connexion 
between  it  and  the  ideas  of  death  and  life  is 
unmistakable.  If  this  religious  usage  is  at  all 
dependent  on  the  physical  aspect  of  our  Lord*s 
saving  activity,  it  can  oe  only  through  the  common 
element  of  victory  over  sin  and  death.  Jesus 
Himself  has  sufficiently  indicated  the  connexion 
between  the  two,  both  in  the  Synoptical  sayings 
and  in  the  Johannine  discourses.  In  the  former 
the  physical  evils,  which  the  saving  Kingdom - 
power  removes,  have  a  moral  and  spiritual  oack- 
ground.  Hence  Jesus  makes  such  pnysical  salva- 
tion the  occasion  for  suggesting  and  working  the 
profounder  change  by  which  the  bonds  of  sin  are 
loosed,  and  the  rule  of  God  set  up  in  the  inner  life 
of  man.  The  external  and  the  internal  are  sig- 
nificantly placed  side  by  side  as  co-ordinated  halves 
of  an  identical  work  (Mk  2^).  And  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  we  are  explicitly  told  that  the  physical  acts 
are  intended  to  point  to  corresponding  spiritual 
transactions ;  the  healing  of  the  olind,  the  raising 
of  the  dead,  are  symbolic  of  Jesus'  saving  work  in 
the  spiritual  sphere  (S^*-  »»•»  ^^l^  »).  On  three 
occasions  our  Lord  has  brought  out  the  spiritual 
significance  of  the  physical  salvation  by  calling 
special  attention  to  its  dependence  on  the  exercise 
of  faith:  the  woman  with  the  issue  of  blood 
(Mk  6»*=Mt  9«=Lk  8«),  the  blind  man  near 
Jericho  (Mk  10«'=Lk  18**),  one  of  the  lepers 
(Lk  17").  The  words  'thy  faith  has  saved  thee' 
are  on  these  occasions  the  same  as  were  used  in 
such  a  case  of  purely  spiritual  salvation  as  is 
recorded  Lk  7**.  They  were  intended  as  a  sug- 
gestion that  faith,  which  had  yielded  such  results 
m  the  physical  sphere,  could  be  made  equally 
fruitful  m  the  sphere  of  spiritual  salvation.  Thus 
the  external  and  internal  are  linked  together  by 
the  common  factor  of  faith. 

That  ctbi^eip  has  to  do  with  the  contrast  of  life 
and  death  becomes  plain  also  from  those  instances 
of  its  natural  use  where  deliverance   from   evil 
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other  than  disease  or  demon-possession  is  referred 
to,  for  here  everywhere  the  evil  is  that  of  physical 
death  (Mt  8»  14»  16»  27*»-  «•  *»,  Mk  8»  16*>- «, 
Lk  g24.  B6  23»-  87. »  Jn  12"). 

2.  In  connexion  with  the  directly  religious  use 
in  the  Gospels  several  questions  emerge.  (1)  Is 
the  saving  act,  when  belonging  to  the  spiritual 
sphere,  still  viewed  as  a  translation  from  death 
into  life,  and  what  is  the  meaning  of  death  and 
life  as  related  to  salvation  in  this  sphere  ?  (2)  Is 
the  deliverance  conceived  eschatologically,  as 
sometl^ing  to  be  experienced  in  the  Last  Day,  or 
is  it  treated  as  an  experience  already  attainable 
in  this  present  life  ?  (3)  Is  the  conception  negative 
or  positive,  or  both  negative  and  positive,  i.e.  does 
it  express  merely  the  removal  of  spiritual  evil,  or 
also  the  bestowal  of  positive  spiritual  blessings, 
especially  the  gift  of  life  in  a  positive,  pregnant 
sense? 

(1)  The  answer  to  the  first  question  is  that 
spiritual  salvation  still  revolves  around  the  con- 
trast between  life  and  death,  and  that  in  a  twofold 
sense.  Both  as  subjective  and  as  objective  states, 
death  and  life  come  under  consideration  here.  In 
other  words :  Jesus  saves  from  spiritual  death  as  a 
condition  of  the  soul,  and  He  saves  from  eternal 
death  as  a  punishment  awaiting  the  sinner.  As 
the  object  ot  His  saving  activity,  our  Lord  names 
rb  diroX(«;X6s  '  that  which  has  become  lost  and  now 
is  lost  *  (Mt  10«  16«*  1812-w  Lk  15*-  ••  «•  ^  W%  From 
the  figures  used  it  appears  that  the  Gr.  i.ir6XKva9ai 
has  in  this  connexion  the  sense  *  miss,* '  be  missing,' 
not  primarily  the  sense  'destroy,'  'be  destroyed.' 
The  'lost'  are  like  sheep  gone  astray  upon  the 
mountains,  like  the  coin  slipped  out  of  the  hand 
of  its  owner,  like  the  prodigal  who  has  left  the 
father's  home.  A  lost  condition  means  estrange- 
ment from  God,  a  missing  of  all  the  religious  and 
moral  relations  man  is  designed  to  sustain  towards 
his  Maker.  But  this  lost  condition  is  further 
identified  by  Jesus  with  spiritual  death,  for  of  the 
prodigal  the  father  declares :  '  This  thy  brother 
was  dead  and  is  alive  again,  and  was  lost  and  is 
found '  (Lk  15"-  ^),  Elsewhere  also  the  state  of 
sin  is  described  as  a  state  of  death  (Mt  8^, 
Lk  20*).  Salvation  of  'the  lost,'  therefore,  is 
saJvation  from  spiritual  death.  As  such  it  includes 
both  forgiveness  of  sin  and  moral-religious  renewal. 
To  the  woman  who  had  anointed  Him  Jesus  said  : 
'Thy  faith  hath  saved  thee  ;  go  in  peace,'  and  this 
obviously  repeats  in  another  form  the  preceding 
statement,  '  Tliy  sins  are  forgiven '  (Lk  7"*  ^).  In 
the  case  of  Zacchtpus  also  assurance  of  pardon  is 
undoubtedly  implied  when  Jesus  declares  'salva- 
tion '  to  have  come  to  his  house  (19*).  Here,  how- 
ever, the  salvation  manifests  itself  also  in  the 
moral  transformation  of  the  publican,  issuing 
directly  into  repentance  and  jrood  works.  The 
prodigal  is  pardoned  and  restored  to  the  privileges 
of  sonship.  But  salvation  is  not  confined  to  de- 
liverance from  this  subjective  spiritual  death,  just 
as  the  conception  of  being  '  lost  is  not  exhausted 
by  estrangement  from  Ciod.  dirbWvffdai  is  used  in 
a  retributive  sense  in  connexion  with  the  judgment 
of  Grod  to  whicli  the  sinner  is  subject ;  it  involves 
exposure  to  objective  death  as  a  result  of  con- 
demnation. Witli  reference  to  this  the  two  senses 
of  the  verb,  '  to  be  missing'  and  '  to  be  destroyed,' 
are  used  side  by  side.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
man  the  judgment  may  bring  a  *  losing '  or  a  '  find- 
ing,' '  keeping'  of  the  soul  or  life  (Mt  1(P  IG**,  Mk 
8=»,  Lk  92^  25  1733^  Jn  i2»).  From  the  point  of  view 
of  God  as  Judge  it  may  bring  'destruction.'  This 
is  the  diriiXeta,  which  is  spoken  of  in  Mt  5*^  7*'  lO** 
18",  Lk  133- «,  Jn  3""  B**  10«  17"  18».  The  two 
aspects  of  dT6X\wr^at  —  the  subjective  spiritual 
'  being  lost '  and  the  objective  retributive  *  being 
lost'  or  'perishing' — are  joined  together  in   Mt 


jgio-14^  where  first  the  sinning  one  is  compared  to  a 
sheep  gone  astray  and  to  be  sought,  and  then,  to 
g^ve  the  motive  for  this  search  after  the  subjec- 
tively lost,  Jesus  adds  :  '  Even  so  it  is  not  the  will 
of  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven,  that  one  of  these 
little  ones  should  perish '  (dir6Xi7rou) ;  that  which  is 
already  lost  in  the  one  sense  must  be  diligently 
sought,  lest  it  should  be  lost  in  the  deeper,  abso- 
lute sense.  And  the  deliverance  from  this  final 
dir(6Xe(a,  as  well  as  the  deliverance  h'om  the  other 
lost  condition,  is  cdtl^eadai,  a-umjpla.  Thus  in  Mk 
16^*  'to  be  saved*  is  the  opposite  of  'to  be  con- 
demned ' ;  in  Jn  3"*  "of  '  to  be  judged '  and  '  to 
prish,'  in  lO*-  >»  of  '  to  be  destroyed,'  in  12*'  of  '  to 
DO  judged.'  This  dirc^Xeia,  however,  not  less  than 
the  other  '  being  lost,'  is  equivalent  to  death.  It  is 
a  losing  of  the  li/e  (f  ux^,  Mt  10»  IG^*,  Mk  8»,  Lk 
9**'  ",  Jn  12*) ;  its  opposite  is  '  to  have  eternal 
life'  (Jn  3i«  10«),  or  'to  be  raised  up  at  the  last 
day'  {&^),  Thus  it  appears  that  salvation  in  its 
specific  religious  sense  is  still  viewed  throughout 
as  a  deliverance  from  death  and  an  introduction 
into  the  sphere  of  life. 

(2)  The  second  question  was  whether  '  salvation ' 
is  conceived  eschatolo^cally  or  as  something  ex- 
perienced already  in  this  present  life.  It  has  oeen 
answered  in  principle  by  the  above,  for  present 
salvation  coincides  with  deliverance  from  subjec- 
tive spiritual  death  ;  eschatological  salvation  coin- 
cides with  deliverance  from  objective  death  in  the 
Judgment.  In  a  number  of  the  passages  already  con- 
sidered the  reference  to  the  present  is  very  plain.  To 
the  woman  who  anointed  Him  Jesus  addressed  the 
words,  'Thy  faith  has  saved  thee.'  Of  Zacchieus 
He  declared :  '  To-day  is  salvation  come  to  this 
house';  and  in  the  following  statement^* The 
Son  of  Man  came  [to  seek  and  to  save  that  which 
was  lost,' — the  'saving'  must  belong  to  the  same 
time  as  the  '  seeking,  i.e.  *to  the  present  time  of 
our  Lord's  earthly  mmistry.  In  Jn  12*'  the  saving 
of  the  world  for  which  Jesus  has  come  is  a  present 
thing  as  distinct  from  the  judging  of  the  world  for 
whicli  He  has  not  come,  but  which  is  reserved  for 
the  future.  In  Mt  1^*  tlie  sins  of  the  people  being 
the  evil  from  which  Jesus  saves,  the  salvation  is 
viewed  as  a  present  one.  In  other  passages  the 
eschatologicai  reference  is  eaually  obvious.  '  He 
that  endures  to  the  end  shall  be  saved'  (Mt  10" 
24").  Mt  162»,  Mk  835,  Lk  9«*  speak  of  the  finding 
or  saving  of  life  in  the  future  Judgment  as  condi- 
tioned by  the  willingness  to  sacrifice  one's  life  here. 
This  is  clear  from  the  context  (v.^  in  Mk.,  v.*^  in 
Mt.  =  v.»inLk). 

The  point  of  the  8a3'ing  is  not,  as  often  Interpreted,  that  for 
one  kind  of  life,  physical  life,  jriven  up,  another  kind  of  life, 
spiritual  life,  will  be  received  in  return ;  in  which  case  the 
future  tenses  might  he  purely  logical,  and  no  eschatologicai 
reference  implied.  The  meaning  is  that  for  life,  in  its  general 
sense,  sacrificed  by  accepting  physical  death,  life  in  the  same 
general  sense  will  be  received  in  reward  through  the  escape 
from  death,  when  Jesus  comes  to  judge  and  to  render  every 
man  according  to  his  deeds.  As  Zahn  ol)scrves,  the  distinction 
between  two  kinds  of  'life'  or  'soul*  is  scarcely  in  harmony 
with  the  Hebrew  point  of  view,  according  to  which  the  *  life '  or 
the  •  soul '  is  frequently  called  *  the  only  one '  (Com.  on  MalthtWt 
in  loco). 

Eschatologicai  is  also  the  reference  in  the  ques- 
tion of  the  disciples  recorded  in  Mt  19^,  Mk  10'"', 
Lk  18*  '  Then  who  can  be  saved  ? '  The  question 
was  called  forth  by  Jesus'  declaration,  that  the 
rich  would  with  great  difficulty  enter  into  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  which  was  in  turn  called  forth 
by  the  question  of  the  rich  young  man,  '  What 
shall  I  do,  that  I  may  inherit  eternal  life?'  Here 
'  to  be  saved '  = '  to  enter  the  Kingdom '  =  *  to  inherit 
eternal  life,'  and  the  qualilioation  of  life  as  ctcmnlj 
as  well  as  the  further  context, — St.  Peter's  question 
about  future  rewards,  and  our  Lord's  answer  to 
this, — prove  that  the  whole  discussion  is  eschato- 
logicai in  its  scope.      Mt  24P  \\  Mk  IS^^*  '  Except 
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tliese  days  had  been  ehortened,  no  flesh  would  Imve 
been  Nived,'  is  beat  understood  as  follows :  The 
teiiipttitiDn  in  tbene  last  times  will  be  no  severe, 
tliat,  if  t.heir  duration  had  not  been  kept  within 
L-ertun  liiuitfl,  all  men,  even  the  elect,  would  have 
fallen  away,  and  so  no  Beali  would  have  been  ulti- 
mately eaved  in  tlic  Day  of  Judgment. 
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In  the  remainder  of  the  pasanges  there  are  no 
means  of  detemiining  whetlier  'salvation'  be 
future  or  present.  Pot  Mt  18"  (TR  only)  the 
reference  to  the  present  is  supported  by  Lk  10'". 
In  Lk  8"*  '  that  tliey  niay  not  believe  and  bo 
saved,'   the  eschatological   sense  would    be  qnile 

tlauaiblu,  but  the  other  view  is  slightly  favoured 
y  the  general  import  of  the  jjarables  dealing  with 
the  present  invbible  aajteot  of  the  Kingdom.  In 
general,  the  representation  of  tlie  Kingdom  as  both 
present  and  future  creates  a  ptcsainption  in  favonr 
of  the  view  that  our  Lord  regarded  salvation  a» 
both  a  present  and  an  eschat^logicol  experience. 
The  form  aufi^ftei,  '  those  who  are  being  saved,'  in 
Lk  13°,  probably  reflects  the  two-sidedness  of  the 
process,  as  belonging  to  both  present  and  future, 
and  therefore  unhnished  in  this  life.  In  the  case 
of  the  Joliannine  sayings  (Jn  3'^  "  4"  6"  10")  we 
shall  have  to  assume,  in  harmony  with  the  eenerali- 
Kation  of  the  conception  of  'life,'  'eternal  life,'  in 
the  discourses  of  this  Gospel— which  makes  out  of 
it  a  conception  indiflerent  to  the  distinction  between 
present  and  future— that  the  same  will  be  true  of 
the  Byuonymons  conception  of  salvation.  Tlie 
future  in  ID*  ia  purely  logical  in  its  force- 

(3)  The  third  question  concerned  what  may  be 
gathered  from  the  Gospels  in  re(tard  to  the  jwsi- 
tive  or  nerative  context  of  the  idea  of  religious 
salvaUon.  The  negative  aspect — escape  from  death 
—stands  in  the  foreground  in  Mt  24*,  Mk  13»:  if 
the  days  had  not  been  shortened,  not  even  the  elect 
would  have  escaped  the  fat«  of  death  in  the  Judg- 
ment;  similarly  in  Mt  I6»,  Mk  8».  LkO":  he  who 
will  sacrifice  his  life  here  shall  escajie  the  lose  of 
life  in  the  Judgment.  Probably  Mt  10=  and  24'" 
shonld  be  interpreted  on  the  same  principle :  the 
enduring  now  will  save  from  greater  calamity  in 
the  Last  Day.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Mt  Iff",  Mk 
10*,  Lk  18*.  where  'salvation'  is  equivalent  to 
entrance  of  the  Kingdom  and  inheriting  of  eternal 
lite,  the  emphasis  rests  on  the  positive  side.  In 
the  Johannine  passages  the  positive  content  of  the 
idea  is  very  marked.  According  to  Jn  3"- ", 
'to  have  eternal  life'  and  'to  be  saved'  are 
synonymons.  In  Jn  5**  also  the  preceding  context 
revolves  around  the  idea  of  life  (vv."-"),  and  in  the 
senuel  the  same  idea  is  again  brought  foitvani 
(v.").  Again,  in  lO*-'"  'salvation'  and  'life' 
appear  in  cloce  conjunction ;  12"  receives  its  inter- 
pretation from  3".  The  same  difference  as  is  ob- 
servable with  reference  to  eschfttologieal  salvation 
may  be  observed  where  present  salvation  is  spoken 
of.  Sometinies  the  conception  is  negative  (Mt  I", 
Lk  1"),  sometimes  positive  aa  well  n.i  negative  (Lk 
Id") :  the  salvation  which  came  to  Zocchieiis'  house 
certAinly  included  more  than  pardon,  since  it  issued 
in  renewal  of  life.  The  facts,  therefore,  do  not 
bear  out  the  contention  of  B.  Weiss,  who  main- 
tains that  ffijf*ire«i  has  everywjiere  a  purely  nega- 
tive meaning. 

In  the  saying  of  Lk  19'"  Jesus  declares  '  saving ' 
to  be  the  highest  category  under  wliicli  His  Messi- 
anic activity  is  to  be  subsumed.     He  cniiie  to  save. 
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i.e.  His  entrance  into  the  world  was  for  this  spedlic 

Eurpose  (cf.  Mk  10^).  The  connexion  between 
[im  and  salvation  consists  not  merely  in  this, 
that  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  He  proclaims  it. 
Everywiiere  the  supposition  is  that  salvation  is 
in  some  way  bound  to  His  Person.  For  the  Johan- 
nine discourses  this  needs  no  proof.  But  it  is  no 
less  tme  for  the  Synoptics.  Because  He  lodged 
with  Zocchicus,  salvation  entered  the  latter's  house. 
The  rich  young  man  was  not  saved,  because  he 
refused  to  follow  Jesus.     The  saring  acts  in  the 

Sihysical  sphere  are  suspended  on  faith,  and  thie 
oith  involves  trust  in  Jesus, — in  Jeens,  to  be  sure, 
as  the  instrument  of  (k>d,  but  none  tlie  less  so 
that  on  Jesus'  Person  together  with  God  the  act 
of  faith  terminates.  It  is  psychologically  incon- 
ceivable that  in  those  who  were  heliied  by  the 
miracles  of  Jesus,  faith  should  not  have  assumed 
the  form  of  personal  trust  in  Him.  Faith  in  God 
and  faith  in  Jesus  here  inevitably  coalesce.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  storm,  Jesns  rebiikes  the  disci plcB 
for  tlieir  lack  of  confidence  in  His  jiresence  with 
them  OS  a  guarantee  of  absolute  suety  (Mt  8"). 
Similarly  Peter,  when  walking  upon  the  water, 
calls  upon  Jesus  to  perform  the  saving  act.  From 
the  close  connexion  in  which  these  transacUons 
slajid  to  the  s[)ecific  religious  salvation,  it  may  be 
safely  inferreu  thatin  the  latter  also  Jesus  occupies 
a  necessary  place-  This  is  conlirmed  by  Lk  7", 
where  the  woman's  faith,  which  is  declared  to 
have  saved  her,  consists  in  the  attitude  of  ttwi 
she  had  aasumeid  towards  Jesus ;  the  love  shown 
the  Lord  is  here  the  result  of  the  forgiveneea  of 
sins  (v."),  and  inasmucli  as  this  love  terminated  on 
Jesus,  the  faith  which  conditioned  the  forgivene^ 
must  likewise  have  had  Him  for  its  object.  Simi- 
larly in  the  discourse  at  Ciesarea  Phihppi,  '  solva- 
tion '  in  the  Last  Day  is  made  dependent  on  following 
of  Jesus  and  sacrifice  of  life  for  Jesus'  sake  and  the 
gospel's  sake,  and  the  corresponding  acknowledg- 
ment by  Jesus  in  the  Judgment  (Mk  S**-"-"!!  Mt. 
and  Lk.). 

IK  treuuentiv  luwrtfd  ol  lite,  Ihlt 
l^lhece  it  no  plBU  lor  H&  o<m 
.  goapel  about  Ood.    Though  not 


legoipel  PI 


ingtocultlvaMKrelalionihlpal  WUi  between  thedieclplei 
EUmiell  ud,  in  HlnueK,  with  God.  llonlyopcein  thB^yn. 
tia<re«dexpUcittyot  telth  In  J«ub  <Ut  Si''),  uid  that  In  i 
pooue  where  Uie  uithentldty  a(  the  words  u'l  ifu  \e  doubUul. 
this  &  monterbaluKed  by  l£e  fiict  that  not  more  than  ODCD 
GodHhnwlIl>niMUI>dMUieob]«eto(  (^ihrukliai  Jenu. 
coiacloiualbelnEtlwMadah,  the  Judge  at  tlie  Lost  bw,  who 
woold  Bnallj  dinoee  of  the  dieitliiy  e(  *11  mankind,  could  m  - 

help  aietlMnc  ■  — —  --'-•-■—■->  — ■■■-  ■-  "' "    =- 

a  oinire  h  Ha 

E^it  Jw^ment.   i 

principle  u  rimply  the  nult  ol  Jenu'  method  of  not  directly 
pronlDlmlni  at  fliit  HIi  Ueadanlc  dignity,  but  rather  alloirlng  11 
to  be  fiadmU/  InleiTed  from  tlie  [mpraeilon  made  by  Hii  Permn 
and  Uia  uritncH  ol  HlI  workv.  On  the  baris  ot  our  present 
Uoapela.  apart  tnm  ariUoal  reoombnotioni  ol  Uie  locblng  al 
Jeaus,  no  other  view  la  poBlble  than  that  onr  Lord  repreaented 
ealvation  a3  Ln  aonie  way  bound  to  and  wr^iped  up  in  Kit 
Peraon.  He  ^d  not  reprvent  salvation  a*  aomethLng  nncondl. 
tloncd,  Rowing  sboply  nom  the  loie  ol  Ood.  which  would  over- 
leap every  neceidty  ol  meiUatlon.  The  parable  ol  the  Prodigal 
Bon,  10  olten  quoted  to  the  oontrary,  lurolshca,  wben  rightly 
read,  the  cleanait  demonitntlon  ol  thtii,  lor  it  wae  .poken  to 
dacribe  not  Ood-|  attllade  toward!  ainnere  in  the  abstract,  but 
the  hiilorlo  approach  of  God  to  loet  men  in  the  apoeamnce  o! 
HIa  Son  Jenu.  It  waa  the  attitude  ol  Jfttu  tou-ardB  puUlcini 
and  alnnert  that  drew  lonh  the  paiablB,  and  therelore  It 
deecribes  Ood'a  attitude  toward!  them  ai  bound  to  thnt  anunieil 
bv  Jeaua  (c(.  Ernat  Cremer,  '  IHe  Ghlchnine  l.uVas  IS  und  daa 
kreui'  in  Be%tr.  t.  FarOtr.  Ckritti.  ThtOl.  1004,  Hcit  *).  The 
goepel  il  not  a  mere  annoancemeut  ol  the  love  o(  Ood  nnpre- 
«ded  and  unattended  by  any  action  on  Hie  part ;  it  li  the  gUd 
meoage  ot  the  love  of  Ood  In  action,  ol  what  Ood  doee  In  Jn<u 
to  give  Rig  love  effect  In  aotual,  (ubitantial  ulvatinn-  The  un- 
lolding  ol  what  Iho  Per«n  ol  Jeaua  as  the  barer  and  worlrer  ol 
galvatTon  ouitalni  could  not  be  (nlly  given  by  our  iyird  beloro 
Hia  saving  work  had  actually  transpired,  but  had  to  be  lelt  W 
Apoetotic  teaching. 

8.  Humanly  considered,  anlmtlon  is  dtptndrnt 
on  /(titk.     Tfiia  is  not  merely  explicitly  announced 
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<Mk  IG".  Lk  S''-",  Jn  3"- "),  it  is  likewisa  pre- 
Bupposed  ur  expressed  in  connexion  witb  the  heul- 
Ing  iLcts  of  Jesus.  It  is  a.  striking  fact  tliat  in  the 
Synoptics  neaTlv  the  whole  of  oor  Lord's  teaohins 
on  faith  attaches  itself  to  the  performance  ol 
miracles.  This  ia  Itecauae  miracles  embody  that 
saving  aspect  of  the  Kingdom  to  wliich  faith  is  tiie 
Bnbjeotive  eonnterpart.  The  miracles,  almost  witli- 
Dut  exception,  have  two  features  in  common. 
J'iritly,  tliej  are  transactions  in  which  the  result 
dependH  absolutely  on  the  forth-putting  of  the 
Divine  snpematural  jiowerN,  where  no  human 
eSbrt  C4iuld  possibly  contribute  anything  towards 
Its  accomplifllunent.  And,  aecondti/,  the  miracleti 
Are  healing  miracles,  in  which  the  gracious  love  of 
God  approfwhen  man  for  his  salvation.  Faith  is 
the  spiritual  attitude  called  for  by  this  twofold 
element  in  God's  saving  work.  It  is  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  Divine  jwwor  and  grace,— not,  of  cooree, 
in  a  purely  intellectual  way,  but  practically  ho  as 
to  carry  with  it  the  movement  of^the  whole  inner 
Lfe.  How  faith  stands  related  to  the  saving 
power  of  God  is  moat  clearly  illnstrated  in  the 
narrative  of  Mk  9"-".  Whan  the  disciples  could 
not  heal  tlie  child  witli  the  dumb  spirit,  Jesus  ex- 
claimed, 'O  unbelieving  L-oneration  I'  The  father 
says,  after  describing  tile  severity  of  the  case ! 
'lint  if  thou  canst  do  anything,  have  compassion 
on  us  and  help  us.'  To  this  Jesus  replies :  '  Wliat, 
•/■(Aow  aimtl  all  things  are  possible  to  him  that 
telieveth.'  Faith  u  omnipotent.  To  speak,  with 
reference  to  it,  of  an  'it  thou  canst'  in  on  ah- 
■urdity.  Thns  to  faith  is  ascribed  what  can  be 
stfirmed  of  God  alone.  And  elsewhere  also  this 
Bame  principle  is  emphasized  by  our  Lord  (Mt 
21"'',  Mk  11"*",  Lk  17').  The  explanation  lies 
tn  this,  that  faith  ia  notliing  else  than  that  act 
whereby  man  lays  hold  of,  appropriates,  the  end- 
less power  of  God,  This  line  of  reasoning,  how- 
ever, is  not  applicable  to  the  miracles  only.  The 
miracles,  as  has  been  shown,  illustrate  tlie  saving 
work  of  God  in  general.     All  solvation  partakes, 

humanly  speaking,  of  the  nature  of  the  ' '"" 

it  can  he  accompli  '     '  '      -    ■     ■ 

MklO"-".  Lkia""-    ,.     __..„ 

as  profoundly  conscious  of  its  utter  depend) 
God  for  deliverance  from  ain  and  death  as  ine 
recii)ienta  of  our  Lord's  miraculons  cures  were 
convinced  that  God  alone  conid  heal  their  bodies 
from  disease.  Faith,  however,  is  more  than  belief, 
more  than  a  conviction  regarding  the  necessity  and 
sufficiency  of  the  Divine  power.  It  also  involves 
tmst,  the  reliance  upon  God's  willingness  and 
readiness  to  save.  Jesus  never  encouraged  the 
exercise  of  failh  as  a  mere  theoretical  belief  in 
Bupematural  jKiwer.  The  performance  of  a  sign 
from  heaven,  such  as  men  might  have  witnessed 
without  trust  in  God  or  Himself,  He  persistently 
refused.  He  who  truly  behevoa,  realizes  that 
God  ia  loving,  merciful,  forgiving,  glad  to  receive 
ainners.  Faith  transfers  to  God  m  the  matter 
of  salvation  what  human  parents  experience  in 
themselves  with  reference  to  their  own  children, 
the  desire  to  help  and  supply  (Mt  T''").  This  re- 
liance of  faith  IS  not  coahned  to  the  critical 
moments  of  life ;  it  Is  hi  be  the  abiding,  charncter- 
istic  disposition  of  the  disciple  with  reference  to 
hU  solvation  as  a  whole.  Faith,  in  tliose  on  whom 
the  wonderful  cures  were  wrought,  may  have 
manifested  itself  at  first  as  a  momentary  act,  hut, 
na  shown  above,  Jesus  frequently  called  the  atten. 
tion  of  such  people  to  wliat  faith  had  done  for 
them,  thus  suggesting  that  it  was  permanently 
available  as  an  instrument  of  salvation. 

In  ihE  dospels,  nuiEly,  in  the  nunc  JiKir,  ondTn  the  Hclami- 
Jmhua  it  found  «1h  In  Sir  Ifli,  ud  Id  Philo,  h^  upUlni  It 


r  il  ii  b« 
held  that 


into  Jenisalem.  aiul  l>y  th^  cliildnfi  In  Iht 

to  QoitB  bolow  Blvktion  (Ps  111^  'Save  now,  Ke  bewmh 
th«,  Jflhovoh^),  wu  DO  lonnr  (elt  by  the  EvuigeliMs.  auiI  Ihe 
vrordiiMwitK'ltlitluin  rimwy>nn«Bl  ahoutolapplauntolha 
Menluda  King,  cqDlvalent  to  'I'inl'  or  the  Oemian  'UecA.- 
Dalnuin  {Dit  Warli  Juu,  i.  IWQ,  who  takea  this  tIbw,  couplea 
with  it  the  tnlerenee  that  the  writer  ol  Uie  Fint  Ouiniel  una 
not  a  Hebrairt,  coniequenlly  not  the  Apoalle  Mattliew,  UcaitM 
no  Hebrabt  could  have  Uiui  mltintetpnted  a  familiar  tons. 
He  flndi  the  lanui  inlaiuidentanduif  la  Uic  HotJi  Evan^llstfl, 
aooordln[  to  Mdi,  make  the  people  Ule  tlie  ihout  in  the  niae 
wUoh  tt  bora  t4  the  early  Charcb,  ignanuit  ol  the  Uebrew 
meaning.  Dalman  therefore  anumefl  that  what  the  people 
utually  eiclaluied  waa  thealmple  'Honnna,'  and  that  both  'to 


word.    Zahn.  on  tl 


hand  (Com.  on  llatthcw 


the  old  meaning  ol  the  Hebrew  Ion 
ated,  H  that  they  already  used  it 
JesoB,  In  which  cue  the  CvanceUeU 
report  ol  the  occunonce.     But  Za 


Oodlsea 


addre«aed  to  Jenofl  would 
in  meanlngleaa  In  flew  ol  IhlB,  only  two  cxiilanationi 
poseibie.  Either  we  may  adhere  to  the  older  opinion  that 
■  ia  conjclouaiy  addrened  to  (lod.  'uve  now,'  and  that 
^  Own.)  introducot  Jeius  u  the  object  ol  the  ealintion 
ed  from  God  (C't^n,  ai  Dalman  hiniull  atHcrves,  bcin(r 
timea  coottrued  with  V  ol  the  object— Pb  TV  IIOB),  and 
'      "-  '  '  jVtjk  dHlsnntfa  heaven  u  the  place  from  which 

Ein  to  bleia  the  Hon  o<  David.    Thai,  lor  llie  ex- 
(Ur  idea  i{  W">«'  would  have  been  ateolutel.r 
try  can  hardly  he  maJnlained.    Or  h-e  may  make  a  dia- 

aa  invocation!,  but  ae  aarlpUons  ol  pndae.  Thli  ia  aUEiFestcd 
by  Lk.'«  lenion  (IfW),  which  teoolvea  the  i~..i  I.  t.7<  ;-J,W«i 
Into  the  paraphraae  i>  'ifi  li^n,  -Mi  »«•  i.  ij..™.!.  This 
would  be  a  molitlixtian  ol  Zahn's  view,  preferable  berauae  it 
does  not  leave  the  {■  i^-mu  uncipbilned. 

remainder 

with  hpnl- 

iie  time  projected  into  the  sjiecilic 

reappeans  in  Ac  4"'  ■'■'  ' '"     ""    ' 


1  -  ■'(** 

the  idea  in  the  Apostolic  teaching  largely  rovolv. 
around  the  controHt  between  life  and  death,  is  made 
abnndantly  plain  by  the  folliiwiiig  pa-t-ages  ;  Ac 
3"  5»  IS*^";  Ho  1*",  I  Co  5>,  2  Co  a'*-"  V.  Ph 
3",  2  Ti  1",  Tit  3",  He  5',  Ja  5"'  =",  1  1'  T'-  ^. 
Where  the  saving  act  is  referred  to  n  definite  point 
of  time,  thin  is  most  frequently  the  eNcliatolo;;iral 
future  (Bo  13",  1  Co  3"o',  Ph  1='.  1  Tli5",  '2 Th  2^, 
He  !'*  a"  9",  Ja  a»  1  P  l>-''»  i"<).  lustiiiices 
where  salvation  is  made  a  mutter  of  the  ]<n.--t  or 
present  are  Ejih  2"- ".  1  Ti  2*,  2  Ti  1'.  Tit  3',  Ja 
I"  (!),  1  P  .T".  Jude  ".  In  many  connexions,  bow- 
ever,  it  is  not  jHissible  to  dctcrminL-.  «liellnT  the 
usage  is  escliatological  or  nut  (Ku  1"'  lit',  -2  Co  7'", 
Eph  1",  He  a?,  Ja  2").  l'..i  [l,i.  |..  ■ 'iln .  iii,lL-ter- 
minationof  theidca  Ihi-  f..:..  .   .  -  ,,ro  of 

interest:  Ac  2",  1  Co  1'"   ■  ■     ■■  '  ■      ■        ■,  :i||  of 

which  the  present  parti(.i|.; ■-.       ■  i  ii.:>i'  who 

are  being  saved,'  is  found  (>  i.  i.jili  un-  jpii-l  iiarti- 
ciple  aurutn/rai,  'those  wliu  liiim  Rfn  and  -ire 
saved,'  Eph  S').  The  negalive  iispcc-l  of  ihe  ile- 
liverance  is  on  the  whole  not  niuro  iinimincnt  than 
the  positive  :  Ac  2"  (from  this  irookeil  gcncrntion, 
i.e.  from  the  judgment  which  will  befall  ii(.  Ko  .'S" 
(from  the  eschatologicjtl  wrath  of  GihIi,  Ja  if 
(from  death),  Jude  "  (from  the  fire) ;  nnd.  nii  the 
other  hand,  Ac  13*-"  (etemn)  life),  3  C.  2"  iuiito 
life),  Ph  3*  (Saviour  tlironyli  <h.-  T'-^«n;-iu.„K  Tit 
3"  (palingenesia),  He  1'  linli'Lii  .,'■..,■,  -2'  (sn 
great  a  salvation),  5"  ((-!■■■  II'  !'-» 

(inheritance=Balvatioii),  l;^' .  :.|<.Lni1h!l 

with  power  and  Kingdijiii I,  I'l'  i  ■■■ii..ri..'i  |iririilli'l 
with  glory  and  power).     In  l'  Ti  !■"  ili':  lU'^-iitivf! 
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and  immortality  to  light  through  the  gospel.' 
Salvation  from  siu  upeciflcally  appears  in  Ro  11" 
in  B.  quotation  from  the  LXX  of  Ih  6R^, 

6.  It  ought  to  be  observed  that  tUTTiiUa  in  the 
NT  relates  to  wliat  is  dogmatically  called  '  tbe 
application  of  redemption  in  distinction  from 
'  the  impetration  of  redemption,'  or  the  objective 
work  of  Christ.  This  is  the  natural  reaalt  of  its 
original  eschatolo^cal  idgnificanee,  for  what  take« 
place  in  the  end  Ilea  on  the  line  of  the  subjective 
tran.iforraation  of  the  believer. 

Tbs  vleu-  hu  recentlj  been  »dvo™t«i  hy  WEndland  (Z.VTTT 
V.  (IWMl  sai)Ui»t  (he  ori|^i«l  hickgrouiid  ot  the  donceptlonot 

Ind'diKBR  would  bo  only  the  pcriphrnd  nunitEdstiDnx.  The 
Imcti  died  mbove  do  not  be^T  out  thiA  b>'poth«1a,  or  even 
favour  it.  In  the  Goflpeti  there  la  only  one  panuro  which 
1. -r...  ._  .1 u »  _«  .  j-T,on  (j^  gafi     1-  .11 


Id  under  the  influen< 


LmuntKi.— Onnwr,  lu.  n>.  rifut  uid  rmnntlm;  thav*H- 
auha»UHMlaMiOru>d.Vrrk»I«w;  OaOia,  Di4  KT Uhn 
K«  dtr  Sdndf  wul  BrUiunff,  UM ;  4lttiB,  Ma  XT  Ukn  non 
dtr  Sriloktit  4  Euta,  lUe-UOO:  Kiapper.  Otr  BtW  d.  Ap. 
PmiLa.  d-PkOSitr,  aa  H^  '  ^note)  aod  >■>,  On-A^a.  d 
4iAeMr  on  S>  UHliii J  Anrioh,  Du  antib  jrvricriniiHKn,  ISM. 
B.  ITff. :  Wobbnndn,  B*liffiOnioiick.SludiBn.Vlt1J.:  Hiroiick, 
BtdtH  wd  AiuMla,  lie*.  UOO,  I.  pp.  SOl-Slt:  Soltau,  Dii 
(MwUffotk.  Jau   ChTiiU,   letK;  A^ndluid,   'l^nf.   Elne 

Wtrattr^  UebfT  r«ti»  und  Mine  DerlvaU  Im  KT,'  ih.  H,  liVOfi] 
p.  fl»ff. ;  Jcicmiu,  Babilmitcliei  im  ST,  1W6,  pp.  2T-4a. 

Geerhardps  Voa. 
SUUBU,  SXllARITiIIS.~l.  DeHriptlon.- 
'  Samaria,'  oritjinally  the  name  ot  the  city  uuHt  by 
Oniri  (I  K  16"),  became  in  a  very  Khort  time  a 
romnion  name  for  the  Northern  kingdom  (Am  3", 
Jer  31',  2  Ch  25"! !  but  during  tbe  Greek  period  it 
became  limited  to  the  province  of  Samaria,  and  wt 
in  NT  times  it  is  the  designation  of  the  district 
that  lies  between  Galilee  and  Judsa  (Jn  4<).  The 
timita  and  extent  of  the  Samftritan  territory  varied 
from  time  to  time  (Jos.  Ant.  XII.  iv.  I  ;  1  Mac  11"], 
and  it  is  impOBxible  to  deRne  with  abwilute  cer- 
tainty the  boundaries  in  Gospel  days.  These,  how- 
over,  may  be  known  generally.  We  learn  that 
Ginea — the  modem  Jentn — on  the  south  edge  of 
the  plain  of  Esdroelon,  was  its  northern  boundary 
{A"t.  XX.  vi.  1) ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  Capbar  Ontheni — now  Ke/r  Adan — 4  miles 
distant,  waa  in  Galilee  (M.  Oi((i«  >■  5].  The 
southern  boundary  is  stated  aa  '  the  Acrabbene 
tojiarcby'  {BJ  III.  iii.  4},  and  a  village  named 
Anaath  or  Borkeaa  was  on  the  border  (iS.).  As 
these  have  been  identified  with  the  modem  villaces 
of  'Airaie  and  BerSkln,  we  conclude  tlial  this 
boundary  ran  westward  to  the  Shephelah  along 
Waily  Ish'nr.  In  that  case  it  would  then  naturally 
run  eastward  to  the  Jordan  down  Waily  Zamar. 
There  seems,  however,  good  reason  to  Sx  it  farther 
north  at  this  pint,  oa  Kara  Sartabeh  seems  to 
have  been  in  the  handsof  the  Jews  (M.  AosA.  ii.4), 
unless,  indeed,  it  waa  a  border  hill  accessible  alike 
U>  Jews  and  Samaritans.  This  seems  the  more 
liltclv,  ai  it  waa  the  only  signalling  station  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Samaritan  territory  where  false 
lights  conid  be  kindled  to  deceive  the  Jews  on  the 
occasion  of  the  new  moons,  and  this  the  Samaritans 
are  accused  of  hai-ing  done  (Bab.  Ros/i.  224  and 
margin).    The  eastern  Imundaiy  was,  of  course,  the 


constituted  the  western— the  plain  betwei 
Outheni  and  Antipatris  being  regarded  as  a  heathen 
district  (Bab.  Gi((in  Tfti).  This  gives  us  a  terri- 
tory of  about  20  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  30 
from  east  ti: 
The 

these  being  Merj  el-Mahna,  to  the  east  of  NSblna,  ' 
Merj  el-GBnmt  or  the  pliun  of  Sanur  (a  lake  in 
the  winter  and  spruig),  and  the  plain  of  Dothaa, 
which  last  opens  into  the  plain  of  Esdraelon. 
Samaria  presents  a  strikinjj  and  beautiful  contrast 
to  Jiidiea  with  it.*  barren  hilb.  Here  they  are  for 
tiie  moat  part  covered  with  fruit  trees  ot  every 
kinil,  chief  among  which  are  tbe  olive,  the  fig,  the 
mulberry,  the  orange,  the  apricot,  and  the  pome- 
granate. On  the  Samaritan  hills  great  Hocks  of 
sheep  and  goats  find  pasture.  The  whole  country 
is  studded  with  villages,  and  the  fertile  plains  and 
valleys  produce  rich  crops  of  grain.  Only  to  the 
east,  extending  along  the  Jordan  boonilary,  is  the 
country  rough  and  broken,  and  tbe  mount^ns, 
which  descend  firecipitonsly  to  the  river,  naked 
and  barren  ;  and  this  they  uave  always  been  {BJ 
IV.  viii.  2).  The  rest  of  the  country  is  well  watered 
everywhere,  and  in  many  places  it  is  extremely 
beautiful.  In  the  early  centuries  the  gardens  of 
Samaria  ("bmo  moTia,  M.  Emkhin  ill.  2)  were 
famous,  and  to-day  the  fruit  orchards  and  beautiful 
gardens  of  Jentn  are  equally  well  known,  while  all 
mnst  agree  with  Thomson  (LB  ii.  110)  when  be 
says  :  '  One  may  be  excnsed  for  becoming  somewhat 
enthusiastic  over  this  pretty  vale  of  NSblus,  spark- 
ling with  touatains  and  streams,  verdant  with  olive 
groves  and  lig  orchards,  interspersed  with  walnut, 
ajiple,  apricot,  orange,  quince,  pomegranate,  and 
other  trees  and  slimbs,'  But,  notwithstanding  its 
superiority  in  richness  and  beauty  to  the  south 
country,  the  Jews  of  the  lat  cent,  were  very  un- 
willing to  admit  that  Samaria  was  part  of  the 
Holy  Land.  When  they  spoke  of  it  they  reckoned 
only  the  three  /nnrf*,— Jndaja,  Galilee,  and  Penra 
(M.  Shcbhiith  ix.  2),— ^waya  omitting  Samaria,  as 
not  being  Jewish  soil.  But  even  the  district  we 
have  described  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  having  been 
at  any  time  fully  occupied  by  tbe  people  we  call 
Samaritans.  The  name  was  strictly  limited  to  the 
religious  sect,  tbe  metropolis  of  which  was  Shechem 
(Anl.  XI.  viii.  6).  There,  and  in  many  of  tbe 
towns  and  villageti,  they  were  numerous  and  strong, 
but  almost  everywhere  there  were  also  Grecian 
settlers,  and  with  tbe  city  of  Samaria  itself  the 
Samaritans  had  little  or  nothing  to  do. 

2.  Hiatopjr  of  the  Bamaf  Itoni  In  their  relktlon- 
ehlp  to  the  Jewl, — Although  the  Samaritans  claim 
descent  from  the  [MitriBrclis  (.In  4"),  and  present  us 
with  an  unbroken  hibtory.  and  although  it  is  to 
some  extent  true  that  they  represent  the  spirit  of  ' 
the  tribe  ot  Epiirtum  (Eenan,  Laiuj.  Semil.  p.  230), 
we  must  date  their  characteristic  existence  as  a 
people  only  from  the  time  of  their  conflicts  with  - 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  We  regaril  the  Samaritan 
statement  {el-Toliriolk),  that  300.000  men  besides 
women  and  children  were  brought  liack  from  captiv- 
ity in  tbe  days  of  Sanballat,  as  baseless :  but,  on  the 
otlier  hand,  when  Israel  was  carried  away  captive, 
a  remnant  must  have  been  left :  and  that  such  was 
the  case  we  have  abundant  evidence  (2  K  23"'*°, 
Jer  41").  Their  appearance  as  a  community  dates 
only  from  tbe  time  of  their  mingling  with  the 
Assyrian  colonists  settled  in  the  land,  and  it  is 
from  the  leading  party  amongst  these  that  they 
are  frequently  designated  Cuthteans  (2  K  17"). 
There  can  1«  no  question  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
OT  narrative  of  the  originally  mixed  origin  of  the 
Samaritans,  but  repeated  accessions  from  Judaism 
(Neb  la*-";  Ant.  xi.  viii.  2  and  B),  i)robably  ulti- 
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inatelj  ODtnimibeTing  the  original  colonists,  and 
the  manifest  reversion  to  the  pure  Semitic  type, 
induce  o*  to  believe  tliat  the  existing  tjanianton 
Tsce  has  but  little  connexjun  with  the  old  Turanian 


For  tlieir  rejectiun  from  all  participation  in  the 
-  Tebuildin^  of  the  Temple  the  SamaritauB  never 
■  forgave  the  Jews  (En-  4*-*,  Neh  2*),  and  for  their 
attempted  lundrance  of  that  work  the  Jews  bore 
the  Sotnaritans  no  leas  a,  grudge.  The  breath 
ibecame  irrevocable  when  a  rivJ  priesthood  and 
\emple  were  net  up  on  Gerizim.  Jewish  and 
-Samaritan  tradition  agree  as  to  the  date  of  this 
event,  which  Jusephua  sets  down  wrongly  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  Jaddaa  the 
Jiigh  priest  (b.c.  3321— one  hundred  years  t«ti  late 
^Aill.  XI.  vilL  2) ;  bnt,  though  liis  account  is 
clearly  mixed  with  fable,  there  may  still  be 
some  historic»l  iHunis  for  the  extra  details  he 
j^ves.  About  B.C.  200,  during  the  weak  rule 
«f  the  high  priest  Onias  II.  (</.  B.C.  198),  the 
Samaritann,  beine  then  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
are  accused  of  having  harassed  the  Jews  and 
carried  away  captives  to  serve  as  slaves  (Ant. 
XII.  iv.  1).  In  his  account  of  Maccab^ean  times 
Josephus  continually  accuses  them  of  denying  alt 
Ifinsfiip  with  the  Jews,  when  they  see  them  in 
aufTering  and  difficulties,  and  of  claiming  to  be 
Sidonians  (Ant  xii.  v.  5} ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
when  good  fortune  befalls  tlie  Jews,  they  cluni 
to  belong  to  that  race,  and  to  derive  their  descent 
from  Joseph  (i*.  ix,  xiv,  3,  xi.  viii.  6,  xii.  iv.  6). 
John  Hyrcanus  (c.  B.C.  1^}  made  on  expedition 
■     ■   "  "i  {AtU.  xm.  X.  2).     After  repeated 


CyricenuB,  ne  took  Samaria,  ravaged  the  countri-, 
subdued  the  Cutbffians  who  dwelt  about  the  temple 
at  Gerizim,  and  destroyed  their  temple  {Aril.  XIU. 
ix.  1).  During  the  period  of  unrest  that  followed 
thedepoBitionof  ArchelauB(A,D.  6),  the  Samaritans 
l>ecame  so  aggressive  that  they  came  privately  into 
Jerusalem  by  night,  and,  when  the  gnl«s  of  the 
Temple  were  oj>ened  just  after  midnight,  they 
entered  and  scattered  dead  men's  bodies  in  the 
cloisters  to  delile  the  Temple  {ArU.  xviii.  ii.  1). 
Another  incident  is  Iat«r  recorded,  which  led  to 
reiy  serious  consequences.  A  number  of  Galilean 
pilgrims  were  attacked,  and  many  killed,  at  Ginea 
i,JcHtn),  the  lirst  Samaritan  village  on  Uie  way 
<^n(.  XX.  vi.  1-3).  This  led  to  civil  war  for  a 
time,  then  to  the  intervention  of  the  Boman 
authorities,  and  ultimately  to  a  decision  in  favour 
of  the  Jews  by  Claudius  liimself  (a.d.  61).  At  a 
utill  Inter  period  we  lind  the  Jews  excluding  the 
Samaritans,  as  also  Chribtians  and  pn^ans,  from 
Cnpemaum.  Nazareth,  and  Sepphori.-  (L|)iphanius, 
adv.  Hier.  i.  11).  Nor  was  it  only  in  Palestine 
tliat  the  icalousies  continued  to  exint.  Alexander 
and  Ptolemy  Lagi  had  taken  many  Jews  and 
iSaniaritanH  to  Egypt  (Ant.  XI.  viii,  fl),  and  there 
jn  Alexandria  we  read  of  rivalry  and  disorders 
between  them  (Ant.  Xii.  i,  1),  the  disputes  being, 
as  usual,  regarding  the  relative  merits  of  Jerusalem 

Jcoiiih  Utentura  It  lull  ol  inanlfcslatloni  ot  Ihe  mme  mirlt. 
Bm  Sin.  >t>«lH  of  ■  (he  loollih  (Dik  that  dH-cll  nt  Shpcheni,'  ind 

ehl3'  mlla  them  'Culhinni.'  mil  will  not  wtnill— rxoe|<t  »inr- 
tliu»  for  &  piirpoHe— that  thiry  uv  oF  Ilchnu-  blood.  The 
Ribhls,  thouiih  hdllatiiiE  to  catl  tbnn  '  Ocntila.'  uk  tha  aioc 

jianip.    KEinnlir     ■■    '    '-^    -"     

' -'-■■'- '■■-■hKiu 

pr  of  fri(t>  and  offerings  ti 
Including  thr  hilf-nhekcl.  the  StunulUn  wu  put  on  the  unie 
(ootine  u  EUvn  anil  heathen  (II.  Ah.  T.ar.  [  fi;  Jerus.  Ab. 
Znr.  r  4).    Us  SiniariUn  uere  wltnen  to  >  hill  of  dlvorn, 


*  Ulcr  period  ue 
JitjD  *proeetfl«s  o1 


i  KtblHi,  nnienilHr 
Lhe  Hon.;  R»bbi  'Ai 
kIjIcii  (Bab.  Kidi.  11 


ij.    Although  p 


vilne  icu  ludreraiju  lond 
(?utiivAPB  ikre  penoitled  If 
(Jenu.  Ab.  Zar.  v.  1);  an 
CTuUmiwii  li  pcfiultted  (B> 
ia  not  put  of  Imel,  'the  I 

dwelling*  of  the  Cuthnna ,_ 

An  IswUt*  might  drcuindtiF  ■  Cuthno, 
nU  pennlUed,  ag  It  might  then  *     ' 
(Jenu.  JfbaimMi  liL  1).    II  wi 


hlmaeU  a  _    _  _      ^___ 

00  tiM  whole,  Itia  ag^tsdve ;  bat  U»t  ariia  tr 

w«hai-elenollt.ud  theg»(criiecagl(>-U)e  eaniariuii  had 
to  Itand  an  the  detenalve.  fitin,  In  every  proof  Ihey  brine 
forward  In  tamur  of  their  nucdiuy  as  the  ant  ho1>  pkice. 


they  writ*  D-Cw  or  xnr  -cir— 'Quanliunj  of  the  Law.'    (See 
Letter  t»  Ludolf).    They  havg  an  inlenK  diiOike  (o  jEnindem. 

iu  name,  wben  they  deacribe  the  Jevi  u  c V  "TriK— '  nccuned 

\a  perfection'  or  'perlectlj  caraed'  ifl-TtiiiiXh).     The  more 

Ihe  H'bide,  later  Uiin  the  days  ot^ie  ttoapela,  and  niay  have 


rtth  the  Jen  agnlDst  Vnpuian  {.&J  in.  vlL  3°).  At  tl 
hey  ahoicd  in  the  Diapervon,  and  their  synagt^nea  wi 
a  be  lOund  in  EgJ-pt  and  Rome.    A(  Ihe  preaonl  laeo 

elaUouhlp  between  thr  • ' ' •■— 

■ut.      fiouie  twenty  yc 
xiinctloD  Dl  their  net. 


IB  UD,  the  Samaritanti  leuin^ 


and  to  this  they  have  been  as  loyal  an  the  Jews 
their  Law.     Since  lone  before  the  Cbrislisoi  e: 


'"> 


.,    .  _ _._.  the  Deity,  but  fjieyhav- _  ._  ., 

sented  as  strongly  a.^  do  the  Jewish  Targums  everj' 
anthro|>omorj>bic  representation  of  God ;  and,  so  fur 
aa  we  can  juug^.  they  have  made  no  concessions  tu 
heathenism.  They  were,  indeed,  accused  by  the' 
Itabbis  of  worshipping  a  do%'e  on  tierium  (Chulin 
Sa),  and  bImi  oC  wurshippin^  the  idols  Jacob  buried 
(Gn  35*)  under  the  oak  of  Aloreh  (Bir.  li/ib.  g  81} ; 
but  these  were  malicious  falsehoods.  From  tiie 
Jewisli  point  of  view  another  olTence  ag.iinst  the 
Law  was  that  they  pronounced  the  Sacred  Name— 
JiiAtceh — with  its  own  vowels  (JeruB,  St'n/i.  x.  1 ; 
Bab.  Saii/t.  90),  Thcodoret  seems  to  itonlirm  this, 
and  tells  us  that  their  pronunciation  wu.-!  'In^^ 
(3=v,  as  in  mod.  Greek) — a  point  of  interest  is 
that  Kcholors  for  grammatical  reoKons  pronounce  it 
in  the  same  maimer.  For  some  centuries,  liow. 
ever,  tliey  have  been  accu-stomwl  to  pronounce  it 
i'AiiHO  ('tiic  name'),  juM  n-  Hi- .Tpw^  ii-». /"fs«Afj» 
in  conversation  (Letter  I"  l.iii!..]-  :  In  r i,..  mutter 
of  their  ritual  orthodu^}   '      '  '  in-  tt^ati- 

mony  of  Josephus  :  fm-    v  i  ■  .  i   .l,>wisii 

fugitives  accused  of  ritual  ii  i.  .nl:!!!;!'--  (■(  iiig  re- 
ceived  by  the  Sanmritniin,  lio  uiids  ilial  tlu'j'  com- 
plainetl  of  being  falsely  uccubmI  (.-In;,  xi.  viii.  7). 
To  this  we  may  odd  the  reninrknblc  confession  of 
Jiabbon  Simeon,  the  son  of  <.!amaliel.  who  Kays : 
'  Every  command  which  the  Cutliuiiiis  kivp  they 
observe  more  sirictlv  tlinn  (i,i-  l-j,.i-lr.  ~'  (Ifab. 
Cholin  4w).     They  pmii-   ■  .  ■  ,i.l  keep 

the  Law  strictly.      Tli.\  M,iwiii- 

feasts  ;  and,  in  accordiiiii-i' t  .iiim.i' [i'_LiifIhc 

Law,  they  go  three  time.-.  !i  ,u.ii  lu  i.iu.^iyii  lur  the 
feasts  of  PasBDver,  Pentecost,  and  Tabemiicles, 
and  nt  such  limes  practically  the  whole  ('omTiiunity 
lives  in  the  mountain,  ^nly  n!  the  Pns.<over 
season,  however,  do  they  otl'er  Bncrilices.  and,  aa 
the  arrangements  at   tliat  time   bring   l>efori;  us 
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much  more  vividly  the  occasion  of  the  institution 
of  that  feast  than  the  calm  order  of  the  Jewish 
ritual,  it  claims  our  attention.  The  usual  order 
is  that  seven  days  before  the  Passover  the  whole 
community  camps  out  on  the  top  of  Gerizim  in  the 
neighbournood  of  the  sacred  rock,  which  they 
regard  as  the  site  of  their  ancient  temple.  On  the 
evenine  of  the  14th  Nisan  the  whole  congregation 
assembles,  and  the  hi^h  priest  reads  the  words  of 
institution  in  Ex  12^'^  Precisely  at  sunset,  as  he 
concludes  the  sixth  verse,  a  sufficient  number  of 
lambs  for  the  community  is  slain  by  men  dressed 
in  white  clothing.  Each  member  of  the  congrega- 
tion then  marks  his  forehead  with  the  blood.  1  he 
wool  is  removed  by  scalding  with  boiling  water 
previously  made  ready.  The  bodies  are  now  ex- 
amined, to  make  sure  that  there  is  no  blemish, 
and  thereafter  they  are  spitted  and  roasted  in  a  pit 
arranged  as  an  oven.  An  hour  or  two  later,  when 
they  are  sufficiently  cooked,  the  Samaritans  stand- 
ing, eat  in  haste  with  their  loins  girded,  with 
shoes  on  their  feet,  and  with  staff  in  hand.  All 
that  remains,  together  with  the  right  shoulders 
and  hamstrings  previously  removed,  is  carefully 
gathered  up  and  burned  in  the  night.  Early  on 
the  morning  of  the  fifteenth  day  they  all  return 
to  their  duties  in  the  town. 

In  accordance  with  the  Law,  the  levirate  marriage 
is  practised ;  but  with  the  difference,  that  it  is  not 
the  brother,  but  the  nearest  friend  that  takes  his 
wife.  As  among  the  Sepliardic  Jews  also,  a  second 
wife  is  allowed  during  the  life  of  the  first  when  she 
has  had  no  children. 

Beyond  these  things  their  religious  ideas  are 
vague.  The  Pentateuch  is  their  sole  canonical 
book,  and  beyond  its  life  they  never  seem  to  have 
passed.  They  were  never  called  upon  to  go 
through  a  stirrine  national  crisis,  like  the  Jews 
during  the  MaccsboaEjan  times,  and  so  they  never 
rose  to  the  same  vigour  and  intellectual  life.  The 
written  sources  of  their  docma  are  late,  but  from 
these  and  from  Jewish  sidelights  we  can  learn 
something.  It  is  discussed  in  the  Talmud  as  to 
whether  they  are  to  be  classed  with  the  Sadducees 
in  belief,  and  the  Jews  seem  to  have  had  some 
ground  for  thinking  so,  for  they  are  represented  as 
saying  that  *no  resurrection  is  recorded  in  the 
Law  *  (Bab.  Sanh.  90&).  Still,  the  modern  Samaritan 
believes  in  a  resurrection,  in  the  distinction  be- 
tween good  and  evil  spirits,  in  a  judgment,  and  in 
the  creation  from  notning.  It  is  to  be  remarked, 
however,  that  Arabic  writers  in  the  Middle  Ages 
tell  us  of  Samaritan  sects  professing  the  distinctive 
beliefs  of  both  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  so  that 
the  opinions  of  both  parties  must  have  been  held 
by  individuals  at  an  earlier  date.  In  Jn  4^  we 
find  that  the  woman  of  Samaria  looked  forward  to 
the  coming  of  a  prophet  whom  she,  like  the  Jews, 
designatea  *  the  Afessiah.*  That  this  word  should 
have  been  used  by  her  has  been  regarded  as 
peculiar,  since  it  does  not  occur  in  the  I^w,  but  in 
the  1st  cent,  we  find  Samaritans  familiar  with  and 
quoting  the  prophets  {Mid.  Debar,  §  3) ;  and, 
besides,  we  must  see  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  a  faith  like  theirs,  continually  under  the  pres- 
sure of  a  foreign  bondage,  to  survive  witnout 
absorbing  many  of  the  elements  of  Jewish  eschatol- 
o^  ;  ana  of  these  the  Messianic  idea  was  the  most 
widely  spread  in  the  1st  cent.,  so  much  so  that  it 
was  hardly  nossible  for  even  the  Samaritans  to 
escape  its  influence.  It  was  doubtless  in  connexion 
with  such  a  hope  that  the  prophet  arose,  and 
tumults  occurred  which  were  put  down  by  Pilate, 
causing  him  finally  the  loss  of  nis  office  (Ant.  xvm. 
iv.  1) ;  as  it  also  led  Simon  Ma^us  to  give  himself 
out  as  some  great  one  (Ac  8*).  When  the  Messianic 
idea  took  final  form,  they  expected  the  Messiah's 
coming  in  the  year  6(X)0  A.M.,  but  did  not  think 


that  he  should  be  greater  than  Moses.  Whether 
he  should  be  of  the  tribe  of  Joseph  does  not 
appear,  but  they  denied  the  application  of  Gn  49'^ 
(wnere  their  reading  varies  from  the  MT)  as  proof 
that  he  should  spring  from  Judah.  From  the  Jews 
they  adopted  tne  synagogue  system ;  and,  apart 
from  the  feast  days  kept  on  Gerizim,  all  tiieir 
worship  is  conducted  in  Keniset  es-Sdmiri,  the 
synagogue  of  the  Samaritans,  in  the  S.W.  of  the 
town  (N&blus).  The  high  priest,  who  is  said  to  be 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  conducts  their  services,  and, 
according  to  the  Law,  he  receives  tithes  from  his 
people. 

4.  Literature. — The  most  ancient  and  important 
document  the  Samaritans  possess  is  the  (Hebrew-) 
Samaritan  Pentateuch ;  and  this  they  seem  to  have 
become  possessed  of  at  a  very  early  date — indeed, 
before  the  Babylonian  (mric)  alphabet  had  sup- 
planted the  olifer  Hebrew,  for,  like  all  the  later 
books  of  this  people,  it  is  written  in  a  character 
that  is  now  peculiar  to  them,  —  the  Samaritan 
alphabet, — but  which  in  itself  is  nothing  more  or 
less  than  a  cursive  form  of  the  old  lapidary  script 
of  Hebrew,  Phoenician,  and  Moabite.  Another 
testimony  to  their  early  reception  of  the  Torah  is 
that  it  is  not  divided  into  pardshahs  like  the  MT, 
but,  on  a  totally  different  principle,  independent 
alike  of  the  Rabbis  and  the  Alexandrian  critics, 
into  ketztn.  These  number  in  all  962,  Genesis  con- 
taining 250,  Exodus  2(X),  Leviticus  134,  Numbers 
218,  and  Deuteronomy  160.  While  the  language 
of  this  recension  of  the  Pentateuch  is  Hebrew,  it 
supports  in  the  matter  of  various  readings  rather 
the  LXX  than  the  MT,  the  number  of  agreements 
being  not  less  than  2(XX),  while  in  the  ages  of  the 
patriarchs  it  differs  from  both  the  LXa  and  the 
MT.  But  more  to  be  considered  than  all  these 
taken  together  are  certain  variations  that  have 
had  an  important  bearing  on  their  religion.  The 
Jews  were  wont  to  accuse  the  Samaritans  of  having 
corrupted  the  Law ;  and  the  charge  was  well 
founded.  In  Dt  27*  (cf.  also  v.')  we  find  the  sub- 
stitution of  *  Gerizim '  for  *  Ebal,'  and  at  the  close 
of  the  Decalogue  in  both  Ex  20^^  and  Dt  6'^  a  long 
passage  is  inserted — 

*  And  it  shall  be  when  the  Lord  thy  Ood  shall  bring  thee  into 
the  land  of  the  Canaanite,  whither  thou  goest  in  to  possess  it, 
thou  Shalt  set  up  for  th3'self  great  stones,  and  thou  shalt  plaster 
them  with  lime,  and  thou  shalt  write  upon  the  stones  all  the 
words  of  this  law ;  and  it  shall  be  when  ye  pass  over  Jordan,  ye 
sluJl  set  up  these  stones,  which  I  conmiand  you  this  day,  on 
Mount  Qenzim,  and  thou  shalt  build  there  an  altar  to  the  Lord 
thy  God,  and  thou  shalt  offer  upon  it  sacrifices  to  the  Lord  thy 
God,  and  thou  shalt  sacrifice  peace-offerings,  and  thou  shalt  eat 
there,  and  rejoice  before  the  Lord  thy  God.  That  mountain  is 
beyond  Jordan  after  the  way  from  the  rising  of  the  sun,  in  the 
land  of  the  Canaanite,  who  dwelleth  in  the  West,  over  against 
Gilgal,  near  by  the  oak  of  Horeh,  over  against  Shechem.' 

This,  according  to  the  Samaritan  division  of  the 
Decalogue,  was  reckoned  the  Tenth  Commandment , 
and,  like  the  others,  of  perpetual  obligation,  so  that 
the  Samaritans  regarded  not  only  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem,  but  also  the  tabernacle  at  Shiloh,  though 
in  Ephraim,  and  the  whole  Jewish  priesthood  after 
the  settlement  of  the  land,  as  schismatical. 

Other  books  of  the  OT  they  do  not  consider 
canonical.  They  do,  indeed,  have  a  deep  venera- 
tion for  Job  and  the  Psalms,  and  they  read  Joshua 
and  Judges,  but  they  are  all  regarded  as  apocry- 
phal. 

The  synagogue  system,  which  among  the  Jews 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  Targums,  was  also  the 
means  of  producing  an  Aramaic-Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch ('jnor  Qia-in),  which,  however,  Noldeke  dates 
at  not  earlier  than  the  4t!i  cent.,  though  it  maj 
contain  earlier  elements ;  and  in  favour  of  this  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  in  general  it  agrees  with  t6  Sa/ua- 
P€itik6¥  of  Origen.  It  closely  represents  the  Heb.- 
Sam.  Pentateuch,  and  in  language  it  differs  but 
little  from  the  Palestinian  Aramaic 
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HuDuitui  oommoD^y  in  that  of  Mitrknh,  wiiicb  v 
lo  Europe  t^  Ueidentmhn  In  180(1.  Tbc  author  pTuL-^v  "•<'• 
In  Uie  (Ui  century.  In  uUithm  to  Ukh  the;  poiMa  ■  (ew  hig- 
toric^  works :— Eitdb  aSaUr,  a  blMory  ot  the  pertod  troni 
Adun  lo  MoBn;  tt-TabakIt,  ui  ucounl  o(  fadgminti  which 
betdl  the  Jena ;  the  Book  ol  Joshun  (In  Arabic,  but  piobably  in 
poru  (nnn  a  lleb.  oi^iul),  which  cIohI/  lollowi  th«  auionlca] 
JoflhuiL.  but  hiu  many  apocryphal  addillona  And  eight  conclude 
Ingciiapt*™.  brlnirinB  tha  hlstorj' down  lo  the  time  ol  Alexander 
Seierui ;  Chronii^le  ot  Abul-PatiEi :  et^Talidalh.  a  ahort  Hebrew 
hiitor)-  from  Adaiu  till  the  preeent  high  prleel,  aocouipanied  by 

So  far  BH  MSS  are  ooncemeil,  the  only  one  that, 
on  fLcuiunt  of  its  aotiqility,  merits  our  considera- 
tion U  the  jealously  gOBrded  Pentateuch  roll  in 
N&bloB.  It  b  proseired  in  a  covering  of  wimBon 
Mttin  in  a  silver  tnse  engraved  with  a  plan  of  the 
tabernacle.  Tlie  roll  itself  is  written  on  parch- 
ment much  discolonred  by  age.  The  Samaritans 
claim  that  it  waM  u*ritt«n  by  Abishoa  the  son  of 
Phineas,  thirteen  years  after  the  settlement  of  the 
land  ;  but  this  la  incredible,  tboueh  they  show  an 
acrostic  made  by  the  thickening  of  certain  letters 
in  the  roll  itself  an  proof.  Socin  thinks  it  may 
belong  to  the  6tii  cent. ;  but  other  scholars  nith 
whom  the  {ireaent  writer  liaa  discussed  the  ques- 
tion, would  carry  its  date  back  even  to  a  short  time 
before  the  Christian  era,  bo  that  there  is  a  bare 
poBsibility  of  it«  having  tieen  in  use  when  Christ 
passed  tlirough  tlie  streets  of  Shecheiii  ;  like  ordi- 
nary synagogue  rolls,  the  MS  is  written  in  coluions. 
These  are  T  in.  wide,  and  contain  TO  to  73  lines. 
The  writing  is  small,  and  the  letters  are  of  tlie 
oldest  Samaritan  tyt>e. 

Samaritan  books  are  all  un-vowelled,  and  in  their 
pronunciation  of  both  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  this 
people  diUers  widely  from  the  Jews  and  Syrians. 
The  gutturals,  which  Ihe  Galilnans  eonformded 
with  one  another,  are  altogether  omitted  by  the 


eoretic  pronanclation,  so  much  so  that  a  recent 
writer  on  the  subject  expresBeN  the  opinion  that 
•  it  follows  certain  laws  of  langiiagB  as  yet  un- 
known to  us'  )It<«enberg's  Lehrbuch,  p.  II).  How- 
ever, when  we  come  to  compare  the  modem 
Samaritan  pronunciation  of  liotll  Hebrew  and 
Aramaic  with  that  ot  the  Jews  and  the  Syrians, 
we  see  that  the  former  in  nearly  every  detftU  bears 


aical  speech,  tt  thus  ayipears  that,  in  the  abBGnce 
of  vowels  to  preserve  tlie  meniory  of  the  sounds 
when  Arabic  svipplnnteii  these  lanpuages  as  the 
colloquial,  and  in  the  absencD  of  any  formulated 
grammar  till  the  year  1400,  the  Samaritwi  pro- 
nunciation was  allowed  to  go  through  the  same 
Sroceesea  of  decay  as  the  common  sister  Semitic 
iaiects  on  the  same  soil.  A  careful  consideration 
of  these  processes  enables  us  to  produce  the 
Samaritan  as  a  valuable  testimony  to  the  general 


On^elos,  we  shall  attain  to  a  very  close  approxi- 
mation U)  the  speech  of  Christ  "4th  the  woman 
of  Samaria  and  with  the  people  of  Bychar. 

S.  Belationahlp  of  CfaFlit  to  the  SunariUuB.— 
To  undernlanil  ei-en  imperfectly  tJie  beauty  and 
tenderness  of  the  attitude  of  Jesus  to  this  despised 
race,  we  must  remember  that  His  ministry  occurred 
during  the  period  when  the  aeiiaration  of  Jew  and 
Samaritan  wa.-*  most  absolute,  and  the  bittemem  of 
leeiisg  most  jnlensc     Yet  tiey  were  invariably 


treated  with  respect  and  forbearance  by  Christ,  as 
also  by  His  Apostles  after  the  Resurvection  ;  and 
just  as  His  uentleneas  won  the  atfection  and  gained 
the  gratitnde  ot  publicans  and  sinners,  so  a£o  did 
His  treatment  of  the  Samaritans,  It  was  the  one 
Samaritan  and  not  the  nine  Jews  who  returned  ta 
give  tluiuks  (Lk  17"),  and  who  was  contented  to 
wait  fur  the  ofBcial  verdict,  and  the  freedom  it 
would  bring,  that  he  might  continue  in  the  com- 
[lany  of  Jesus  ;  and  all  tliat  is  related  of  the  con- 
versation at  the  well,  and  of  the  relations  with  the 
villagers  of  Sycliar,  reveals  the  same  attractiveness 
and  consideration.  True  it  is  that  at  the  beginning 
of  His  ministry,  and  when  sending  out  the  Twelve, 
He  directed  them  not  to  ent«r  into  '  any  city  of  the 
Samaritans'  (Mt  10') ;  but  we  can  well  understand 
the  reason  for  that,  when  we  see  that  not  even  the 
inner  circle  of  the  Twelve  suifiriently  understood 
the  nature  of  the  gospel  to  be  entrusted  with  such 
a  mission  (Lk  9").  We  must  also  bear  in  mind 
that  Samaria  was  designated  by  our  liurd  as  the 
first  circuit,  beyond  Juu»'a  proper,  that  He  meant 
to  receive  the  gospel  message.  In  the  parable  of 
the  Good  Samaritan,  too  (10"-"),  Uc  has  token 
and  ennobled  that  name  which  till  His  time  was 
almost  a  synonym  for  devil  (Jn  8**),  and  which 
no  self-respiH'ting  Jew  would  pronounce— even  the 
lawyer  evading  it  (Lk  10")  when  forced  to  confess 
that  he  '  showed  mercy  on  him.'  In  view  of  such 
feelings  between  the  two  peoplei,  it  would  have 
been,  m  any  mere  man,  an  act  of  almost  unpardon- 
able rashness  to  have  depicted  to  a  Jewish  audience 
the  Samaritan  as  an  example  of  noble  generosity 
and  of  disinterested  neighbourliness  ;  and  not  only 
is  this  what  Christ  does,  but  He  goes  much  further. 
Priest  and  LoviCe  are  put  into  the  balance  and 
ontweigheii  by  this  wayfaring  stranger,  and  every 
lat«r  point  in  the  picture  is  incalculably  in  favour 
of  the  Samaritan.  He  is  in  the  country  of  tlie 
Jews,  in  a  place  of  bad  repute^ TWa'af  cd-dam, 
the  Ascent  of  Blood,— in  danger  from  the  Jewish 
people — robbers,  friends  of  the  man  assisted, — even 
uf  insult  and  rejection  by  the  khon-ketper,  and  of 
perhaps  being  taken  and  treuted  as  the  robber 
liimHelf.  He  had  every  reason  for  excusing  him- 
self. He  and  his  provisions,  especially  the  wine, 
were  impure,  and  there  was  every  prospect  that  it 
would  be  on  nngratfful  task.  What  must  we 
think  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who,  in  opposition 
to  every  racial  prejudice  and  purely  human  reeling, 
depicts  with  such  oeauty  the  hated  CutliEcan,  and 
that  just  after  He  had  been  rejected  (Lk  ff"-")  by 
the  Samaritans  in  such  a  manner  that  the  hearts 
of  His  disciples  were  tiUed  with  bitter  indignation ! 
Controlled  oy  circumstances,  or  a  product  of  the 
age  in  which  He  lived,  could  He  have  risen  to  tliia  1 
See  also  Gerizih,  Jacob's  Well,  SrctiAR. 
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BAMARITiH,  THE  OOOD  (Lk  I0=»-'). —Jesus 
had  hidden  His  last  farewell  to  Gnlilee,  and  was 
travelling  to  Jerusalem  (Lk  9"1.  He  had  jHussed 
through  Samaria  and  readied  Judiea,  nnil  in  some 
tomi  on  the   route,  probably  Jcrii.ho,   He  visited 
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the  synagogue,*  as'  He  was  wont  (cf.  Lk  4^^),  and 
diacourseil  to  the  congregation.  It  was  costomarv 
for  the  hearers,  when  the  preacher  had  concluded., 
to  ask  him  questionSjf  ana  so  it  happened  on  this 
occasion.  One  of  those  whose  business  was  the 
interpretation  of  the  sacred  Law,  rose  and  asked, 
'  Teacher,  what  shall  I  do  to  inherit "  eternal  life  "  ? ' 
He  was  no  anxious  inquirer.  He  thought  to  dis- 
play his  superior  knowledge,  and  humble  Jesus 
before  the  congregation;  and  his  question  was  a 
foretaste  of  the  dialectical  warfare  which  awaited 
Jesus  in  Jerusalem,  and  which  reached  its  climax 
in  that  succession  of  encounters  with  the  rulers  in 
the  Temple  court  during  the  Passion  week.  Nor 
was  Jesus  deceived.  '  What  stands  written  in  the 
Law?*  He  asked,  'how  readest  thou?'  Glad  to 
display  his  theological  proficiency,  the  lawyer 
glibly  replied,  <  Thou  shaft  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  thv  whole  heart,  and  with  thy  whole  soul, 
and  witn  thy  whole  strength,  and  with  thy  whole 
mind,  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.'  Jesus  ac- 
cepted the  answer :  '  Thou  hast  answered  rightly. 
This  do,  and  thou  shalt  live.'  The  lawyer  was 
an  astute  controversialist,  and  he  perceived  a  new 
opening  for  disputation.  *  Neighbour '  was  defined 
both  by  the  Law  and  by  the  Rabbis  as  a  fellow- 
Israelite,  *  a  son  of  thy  people,'  X  and  he  expected 
that  Jesus  would  give  the  word  a  larger  signifi- 
cance, thus  exposing  Himself  to  a  charge  of  heresry^. 
He  clutched  at  the  opportunity.  *And  who,'  he 
asked, '  is  my ' '  neighbour  "  ? '  Jesaa  answered  with 
a  ^irable. 

The  road  from  Jericho  to  Jerusalem  had  a  very 
evil  reputation.  It  wound  up  barren  and  rugged 
hills,  infested  by  brigands,  who  assailed  travefiers, 
robbing  and  sometimes  murdering  them ;  and  from 
those  deeds  of  violence  it  derived  a  ghastly  name 
— the  Ascent  of  Blood.§  It  was  much  frequented. 
It  was  the  highway  between  the  capital  and  the 
prosperous  City  of  Palm-trees;  and,  moreover, 
since  half  of  the  officiating  'course'  lodged  at 
Jericho,  where  provision  was  abundant,  ||  there  were 
continually  priests  and  Levites  passing  to  and  fro. 
Jesus  told  how  a  man,  travelling  down  the  Ascent 
of  Blood,  was  set  upon  by  bn^nds,  plundered, 
maltreated,  and  left  half-d^id.  Presently  a  priest 
came  down  the  road,  and,  when  he  spiea  the 
wretch,  he  'passed  by  on  the  other  side.*  Next 
came  a  Levite,  and  he  behaved  with  like  in- 
humanity. Then  came  one  riding  on  an  ass,  a 
merchant  probably,  who  often  pa^ed  that  way  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  business.  iT  Since  the  holy 
men  had  *  passed  by  on  the  other  side,'  it  would 
have  been  no  marvel  had  he  done  the  like,  especi- 
ally since  he  was  a  Samaritan,  one  of  that  hated 
race  with  which  the  Jews  had  no  dealings.  But 
he  was  moved  by  the  piteous  spectacle,  and,  dis- 
mounting, he  dressed  the  sufferer's  wounds,  accord- 
ing to  the  medical  prescription  of  that  day,  with 
oil  and  wine ;  *♦  then  he  mounted  him  on  his  beast, 
and  conveyed  him  to  an  inn  and  tended  him.  Those 
offices  of  humanity  detained  him  from  his  journey, 
and  he  rose  betimes  'toward  the  morrow '^(^W  rijv 
aCpioy),  to  push  forward.  But  ere  he  set  out  he 
handed  the  nost  two  denarii,  and  bade  him  see  to 

•  The  scene  was  evidently  a  synagoeue,  since  His  hearers  were 
seated  (cf.v.»).  ^^ 

t  Cf.  lightfoot  and  Wetstein  on  Mt  433. 

:  Lv  19ft;  Lightfoot  on  Lk  10». 

i  Jofl  157.  Jerome,  £p.  xxvii,  ad  Euitoeh.  Virg.  :  *  Locum 
Adomim,  quod  interpretatur  sanguinum,  quia  multus  in  eo 
sanguis  crebris  latronum  fundebatur  incursibus ' ;  on  Jer  3^ : 
*  Arabas,  qua  gens  latrociniis  dedita  usque  hodie  incursat  ter- 
minofl  Palffistius  et  descendentibus  de  Hierusalem  in  Hiericho 
obsidet  viaa'  Hence,  probably,  the  two  brij^nds  who  were 
crucifie<i  with  Jesus.  Cf.  Lightfoot  on  Lk  1^ ;  O.  A.  Smith, 
HGHL  p.  265. 

II  Lightfoot  on  Lk  1030. 

if  He  was  known  to  the  innkeeper,  and  had  good  credit 
(cf.  V.S8).  *^ 

•*  Cf.  Wetstein. 
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the  unfortunate  man  until  he  should  be  fit  for  the 
road.  Since  a  denarius  was  a  day's  wage,*  the  two 
would  probably  suffice ;  but  in  case  of  need  he  en- 
joined that  no  expense  be  spared,  undertaking  to 
settle  the  account  on  his  return  journey. 

'  Which  of  these  three,'  says  Jesus,  '  seemeth  to 
thee  to  have  proved  ''neighbour"  to  the  man  that 
fell  in  with  the  brigands  ? '  Only  one  answer  was 
possible.  The  lawyer  should  have  replied,  'The 
Samaritan ' ;  but  he  could  not  endure  to  utter  the 
odious  name,  and  he  reluctantly  faltered  out, '  The 
one  that  took  pity  on  him.'  '  Go  thy  way,'  said 
Jesus ;  'do  thou  also  likewise.'  It  was  a  master- 
piece of  dialectic.  He  had  avoided  entanglement 
in  an  unprofitable  and  perilous  controversv,  and 
had  forccKi  His  adversary  to  pronounce  juagment 
on  himself.    See  also  art.  Neighbour. 

LiTUUTURS.  —  The  standard  Comm, ;  the  works  of  Trench. 
Bruce,  Dods,  and  Taylor  on  the  Parables ;  Edersheim,  Zr^/e  ana 
Titnet,  ii  234  ff. ;  Vinet,  ViUU  ChrittianUy^.  608  tt. ;  Bxpontor, 

1.  vi.  [1877]  i86ir.  David  Smith. 

SJlNCTIFT,  BANCTIFICATION.--Sanctification 
is  the  tr.  of  iiyiafffidSf  which  is  one  of  the  group  of 
words  that  includes  ^710$,  and  ayidfu,  and  &yi(aaijinj. 
The  root  idea  of  the  group  seems  to  be  'separa- 
tion '  or  '  restricted  use '  (see  Holiness).  iytofffA^ 
denotes  primarily  a  process;  but  in  NT  it  is 
used  also  to  describe  the  state  resulting  from 
that  process.  This  wider  usage  is  familiar  in  our 
language,  and  therefore  we  take  '  sanctification '  to 
descril^  both  a  state  and  a  process.  It  is  the  pro- 
cess by  which  men  are  maae  holy,  and  it  is  also 
the  state  into  which  men  pass  as  they  become 
holy.  Therefore  this  article  must  discuss  what 
state  is  considered  by  Jesus  Christ  to  deserve  the 
name  'sanctification,'  and  what  is  the  process 
whereby  He  conceives  men  are  sanctified. 

The  first  fact  to  be  noticed  about  this  entire 
^oup  of  words  is  that  it  occupies  a  meagre  place 
in  the  teachine  of  Jesus.  The  number  of  times 
when  either  of  them  is  put  into  His  lips  is  very 
small,  and  none  of  these  few  usages  refers  to  man. 
dyiot  is  used  as  follows:  He  tuldresses  Grod  as 
'Holy  Father'  (Jn  17");  He  speaks  of  'the  holy 
angels '  (Mk  8»  II) ;  He  uses  the  name  '  Holy  Spirit ' 
(Mt  12«|1  28W  Mk  12»  W\  Lk  12",  Jn  14»  So") ; 
He  warns  gainst  giving  *  that  wliich  is  holy '  unto 
the  dogs  (Mt  7') ;  and  He  refers  to  the  abomination 
that  stands  '  in  the  holy  place '  (24").  dyid^ta  is 
used  of  '  the  temple  that  sanctifieth  the  gift '  (Mt 
23"*  '•) ;  and  there  are  three  very  important  usages 
in  Jn  I0»  17"-  ">.  It  occurs  also  m  the  Lord's 
Prayer  in  the  sentence,  '  Hallowed  be  thy  name ' 
(Mt  &*),  This  petition  suggests  that  both  the 
ceremonial  and  ethical  aspects  of  the  word  were 
present  to  our  Lord's  mind.  The  '  name '  of  the 
r  ather  is  to  be  reverenced.  It  casts  awe  upon  the 
worshipping  soul.  But  also  the  name  stands  for 
righteousness.  It  is  a  name  whose  ethical  splen- 
dour must  not  be  smirched.  The  same  double 
reference  can  be  traced  in  His  usage  of  dyun. 
When  Jesus  employs  these  words,  He  seems  to 
give  them  their  true  historical  sense  as  implying 
(1)  a  state  of  consecration  to  the  Divine  purposes, 
and  (2)  a  state  of  ethical  holiness. 

&yuurfi6s,  the  NT  word  for  '  sanctification,'  does 
not  occur  at  all  in  the  recorded  sayings  of  Jesus. 
But  He  was  constantly  speaking  about  the  thing 
itself.  Therefore  we  are  constrained  to  recog- 
nize some  special  significance  in  the  absence  of 
the  familiar  words  from  the  Lord's  teachini;. 
Probably  the  explanation  is  found  in  the  state  of 
religious  feeling  in  His  day.  Ayios  is  the  nearest 
Greek  eauivalent  of  the  Hebrew  r^ip.  This  term, 
with  its  kindred  terms,  had  acquired  a  distinct  con- 

*  For  a  vinedresser  (Mt  20i-i>) ;  for  a  Roman  soldier  (Tac 
Afin,L  17). 
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notation.  It  has  been  pointed  out  tliat  tlie  idea  of 
holiness  in  OT  is  progressively  spiritualized,  and  re- 
ceives more  and  more  ethical  content.  But  whilst 
this  is  true  of  OT  usage,  the  Greek  period  in  Jewish 
history  had  ushered  in  a  time  of  reaction  in  the  sig- 
nificance of  religious  terms.  The  struggle  of  pious 
Jews  to  resist  Hellenizing  tendencies  threw  the 
emphasb  of  religion  upon  keeping  the  Law.  Thus 
arose  the  Pharisaic  interpretation  of  piety  as  rigid 
obedience  to  the  Law.  Under  this  influence  holi- 
ness was  again  interpreted  ceremonially  instead  of 
morally.  When  Jesus  was  bom,  the  religious 
phraseology  of  the  day  was  legal  rather  than 
ethical.  Now  this  conception  of  sanctification 
was  the  subject  of  unsparing  denunciation  by 
Jesus.  One  long  chapter  in  Matthew's  Grospel 
gathers  up  scathing  rebukes  of  those  who  put  the 
emphasis  of  religion  upon  what  is  external  (Mt 
23i-« ;  cf.  Lk  11»-").  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
He  said :  *  Except  your  righteousness  exceed  the 
righteousness  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye  shall 
in  no  wise  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven '  (Mt  5^). 
So  that,  if  Jesus  had  used  the  current  terms,  He 
would  have  been  understood  in  the  current  sense. 
In  order  to  secure  new  moral  contents  for  the  terms, 
He  had  to  drop  them,  and  to  use  other  phraseology 
to  describe  their  true  meaning. 

A  further  explanation  of  the  absence  of  the 
familiar  terms  is  found  in  Jesus'  method  of  teaching. 
Hb  teaching  was  not  doctrinal.  He  did  not  ex- 
press His  ideals  in  formulas,  but  in  pictures  of 
what  men  ought  to  be.  Instead  of  reiterating 
familiar  maxims.  He  minted  new  precepts  for  men's 
daily  use.  Neglecting  the  outworn  dogmas  of  the 
scribes.  He  uttered  sliarp  calls  to  men  as  to  what 
they  ought  to  do.  His  teaching  was  'new,'  and 
was  *  with  authority '  (Mk  1^  ^).  When  we  turn 
to  the  Epistles,  we  discover  that,  though  the  familiar 
terms  reappear,  they  reapi)ear  in  a  new  form.  They 
have  no  longer  the  Pharisaic  connotation.  They 
liave  a  new  Christian  connotation,  which  lifts  them 
above  the  highest  ethical  attainment  of  OT.  The 
NT  writers  use  OT  words  with  the  significance 
that  Jesus  Christ  has  given  to  the  idea  they  repre- 
sent. 

1.  ChriBt*B  teaching  about  sanctifieation.— i. 
His  teaching  about  the  ideal  op  saint- 
hood. — Jesus  Christ's  conception  of  sanctification 
started  from  the  holiness  of  G^xi  the  Father.  He 
found  certain  attributes  in  God  that  are  capable  of 
being  the  ideal  for  men.  These  attributes  belong 
to  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  He  summed  up  many 
exhortations  in  the  words,  *Be  ye  therefore  perfect, 
even  as  your  heavenly  Father  is  perfect '  (Mt  5^). 
This  command  held  out  a  new  ideal  of  perfection. 
Hitherto  men  had  found  their  ideal  m  various 
human  excellences.  Jesus  fixed  attention  upon 
God  the  Father.  There  are  many  Divine  attributes 
that  are  inaccessible  to  men.  No  man  can  be 
perfect  even  as  God  is  perfect.  The  omnipotence, 
omniscience,  and  omnipresence  of  God  are  abso- 
lutely beyond  human  reach.  But  as  *  Father,'  God 
displays  certain  qualities  that  may  be  copied  by 
nien ;  and  these  qualities  unite  to  form'the  Cnristian 
ideal.  Such  teaching  rested  upon  the  underlying 
belief  of  Jesus  that  man  has  a  capacity  for  sonship 
of  Grod,  and  that  he  reaches  his  ideal  by  realizing 
his  sonship.  And  Jesus  could  conceive  sonship 
only  in  the  ethical  realm.  To  give  men  i)ower  to 
become  children  of  Go<l,  is  to  make  them  resemble 
their  Father  ethically  (Jn  I"). 

The  details  of  the  tc^hing  may  be  summarized 
conveniently  under  some  of  the  leading  categories 
of  thought  used  by  Jesus : — (1)  His  own  example. 
He  claimed  to  set  forth  the  moral  ideal,  because 
He  was  the  Son  of  God  (Jn  14*).  As  the  Son,  He 
revealed  the  Father  (Mt  11",  Jn  14»-  ^o) ;  therefore 
the  children  of  God  are  those  who  resemble  Him 


(Mt  11*).     The  imitation  of  Christ  is  the  true 
sanctification. 

(2)  Love.  The  central  and  all -pervading  glory 
of  the  Divine  Fatherhood  is  love  (Idt  5*>,  Jn  14''*- »). 
The  Apostolic  phrase  * Grod  is  love'  (1  Jn  4^)  sums 
up  the  irresistible  testimony  of  Jesus  to  the  Father 
(cf.  1  Jn  3*  4»- 1^  Jn  3»«).  Therefore  holy  people 
must  be  loving.  The  first  demand  is  for  love 
towards  God.  To  *  love  the  Lord '  is  the  greatest 
commandment  (Mt  22"  ||).  The  character  that 
lacks  this  devotCKi  love  for  the  heavenly  Father  is 
fatally  defective.  But  Jesus  bracketed  the  com- 
mandment to  *  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself  *  with 
this  'first  and  greatest'  (22^^11);  and  the  parable 
of  the  Good  Samaritan  (Lk  KP"")  has  been  inter- 
preted as  teaching  that  'charity  is  the  true  sanctity ' 
(Bruce).  Likeness  to  the  heavenly  Father  is  im- 
possible without  the  cultivation  of  a  loving  spirit 
(Mt  6«-«,  Lk  15»-«).  This  love  must  be  unselfish 
(Lk  14^''  ").  It  must  forgive  freely  and  unweariedly 
(Mt  18"- »).  It  must  not  judge  (7** ').  It  must  be 
full  of  compassion  towards  all  needy  ones,  and 
must  find  a  neighbour  in  anj  one  requiring  assist- 
ance (Lk  10^*).  Jesus  also  mculcat^  the  supreme 
importance  of  love  by  His  rebukes  of  its  opposites : 
of  lack  of  compassion  (Mt  18^®-*^,  Lk  10) ;  of  sel- 
fishness (Lk  16^»-»i) ;  of  inhumanity  (Mt  25«-«). 
E<]^ually  terrible  were  His  denunciations  of  Phari- 
saic injustice  to  the  weak  (23^  ^*  ||). 

(3)  Mighteousness.  The  love  of  the  Father  is  a 
holy  love.  God  lb  the  *  righteous  Father '  ( Jn  17^). 
Jesus  came  into  the  worla  from  the  Father  to  save 
from  sins  (Mt  11",  Lk  15'- 1<»- »»,  Mt  26»,  Jn  3»»- "). 
Therefore  no  man  can  resemble  the  Father  who 
does  not  desire  supremely  to  be  cleansed  from  sin. 
Likeness  to  the  Father  involves  complete  con- 
secration to  His  holy  purpose,  and  readiness  to 
be  separated  from  every  evil  thing  (Mt  5'  13^  18*  ||). 
The  Christian  must  seeK  first  the  righteousness  of 
the  Heavenly  Father  (6").  His  goodness  must  be 
manifest  in  deeds  as  well  as  words  (7^^).  He  must 
be  pure  in  heart  (5^.  His  righteousness  must  be 
inward  and  real,  not  outward  and  ceremonial 
(520  2325-28). 

(4)  Life,  Jesus  came  that  men  might  have  life 
(Jn  10'®).  Moral  perfection  is  conceived  as  the 
true  self-development  (Mt  2o^«,  Mk  1(F>).  God  has 
made  us  for  Himself ;  unfailing  obedience  to  the 
will  of  God  leads  to  fulness  of  life  (Mt  W\  Jn  W). 
Mutilation  is  urged  in  preference  to  the  loss  of  life 
(Mk  9***  ■**  I!).  But  mutilation  is  only  second  best. 
The  moral  ideal  is  to  find  perfect  life  (8^  ll). 

(5)  Citizenship  in  the  Kingdom.  Jesus  taught 
that  moral  perfection  cannot  be  realized  by  men 
in  isolation.  This  is  the  aspect  of  sanctification 
brought  out  by  His  teaching  about  the  Kingdom 
of  God.  His  ideal  man  is  a  citizen  as  well  as  a 
son.  He  must  live  as  a  member  of  a  Society, 
showing  those  qualities  that  help  to  build  the  City 
of  God  (cf.  Mt  59- 13-'«- 18).  Such  a  recognition  of 
other  lives  will  keep  men  meek  (5*  11^),  and  will 
fill  their  hearts  with  humility  (18i-«  H). 

ii.  Christ's  teaching  about  the  process 

OP  SANCTIFICATION.— {I)  We  note  that  sanctifica- 
tion is  a  process  having  a  definite  beginning.  It 
is  not  another  aspect  of  natural  development.  Its 
history  is  distinct  from  the  record  of  physiological 
and  psychological  growth.  We  note  the  striking 
saying  about  His  forerunner :  *  Among  them  that 
are  bom  of  women  there  hath  not  arisen  a  greater 
than  John  the  Baptist :  yet  he  that  is  but  little  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  greater  than  he'  (Mt  IP*). 
Here  two  kingdoms  are  distinguished  :  the  natural 
kingdom  into  which  men  are  'bom  of  women,' 
and  the  Kingdom  of  heaven.  The  latter  kingdom 
belongs  to  a  higher  order  than  the  former,  as  the 
animal  kingdom  is  higher  than  the  vegetable,  or 
as   the   weakest   mammal   is   greater    than    the 
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Gtronjrest  reptile.  The  W\>e  in  tlie  higher  kio};- 
doiu  uf  men  is  greater  than  the  tiger  in  tlio 
kint;dom  uf  ti,niniAL<.  Su  Uie  lea»t  in  the  Kingdom 
of  heuvi'ti  belongs  to  a,  liigher  order,  and  litia  larger 
pDsaihilities  of   Bpirttual   development,   than    the 

Sreateat  among  thoae  '  bom  of  women,'  i.e.  pro- 
uced  liy  natural  birth  and  growth.  This  implies 
thut  entrance  into  the  Kin^uni  of  heaven  is 
Heuared  b^  a  new  principle  of  life.  This  ncce«aity  is 
further  hmted  at  in  the  teaching  aboat  defilement 
proceeding  from  the  heart  (15").  It  is  not  enough 
to  adorn  a  life  H-ilh  kind  aetions,  to  hang  bunches 
of  grapCH  on  a  thorn  bnsli  (7").  Good  actions 
mnat  be  tlie  fruit  that  grows  on  a  good  tree 
(Mt  7'"-",  Jn  15*).  The  tree  must  be  made  good  ; 
the  iieart  mast  be  cleansed  ;  the  river  of  life  niQEt 
be  purified  at  its  aonrce.  It  will  not  sulGce  to 
build  a  fine  house  on  a  wrong  foundation.  The 
Itidden  principle  must  bo  made  secure  if  tlie  life  is 
to  be  saved  (iVlt  T**"").  These  hints  prepare  us  for 
the  demand,  '  Except  ye  ba  converted,  and  become 
as  little  children,  ye  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven'  {1S*||).  Sanctification 
involves  tlie  qoickening  of  a  new  life  in  men.  The 
maturing  of  their  physical  uatnre  cAnnot  suffice ; 
tjietr  Hpiritual  nature  must  pass  through  the  stages 
of  birth  and  childhood  before  it  can  attain  maturity. 
This  teaching  finds  exact  exprcsHion  in  the  words 
addressed  to  Nicodemua :  '  Except  a  man  be  bom 
anew,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God '  (Jn  3'). 
Alan's  destiny  is  not  achieved  through  his  physical 
birth  into  a  physical  kin^om.  'Tliat  which  is 
bom  of  the  lieall  is  flesh '  (3°) ;  therefore  no  number 
of  reincarnations  can  produce  a  spiritual  result. 
Before  we  can  be  bom  into  a  spiritual  kingdom,  we 
must  have  a  second  kind  of  birth  corresponding  U> 
the  kingdom;  we  must  be 'bom  of  the  Spirit '(S*""). 
12)  A  second  group  of  passages  hints  tliat  sancti- 
fication may  bo  a  long  process  before  it  U  com- 
S'ted.  Tina  is  Buggostcd  in  the  parable  of  the 
wer  {Mt  13>,  Mk  4*) ;  the  parable  of  the  Seed  as 
groiving  up — '  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  then 
the  full  com  in  the  ear'  (HkJ^Ji  and  in  nil  the 
figures  of  fruit-bearing,  because  fmit.bearing  is 
the  late  reiinlt  of  a  long  process  (of.  Jn  15',  Lk  13"). 
Another  set  of  parables  represents  men  as  servants 
of  a  long-absent  Lord,  who  have  to  show  diligenue 
in  trading  with  the  pounds,  fidelity  in  the  use  of 
talents,  and  patience  in  watching  {Mt  25",  Lk  19", 
Mt  24*").  Probably  this  thought  is  contained  also 
in  the  identification  of  tme  life  with  the  knowledge 
of  God  (of.  Jn  17',  Mt  11").  Sudi  knowledge  w 
not  merely  an  intellectual  apprehension  ;  it  is  a 
spiritual  fellowship.  It  implies  ethical  likeness 
through  surrender  of  the  whole  being  to  the  Divine 
will.  Such  likeness  can  bo  securedonly  through 
long  conformity  of  the  heart  and  mind  and  will  to 
God.  A  pure  heart  is  the  organ  of  such  a  vision  of 
God  (Mt  5>). 

(3)  There  are  definite  statements  as  to  (Ae  meatur 
whereby  this  ethical  likeness  to  the  Father  is 
secured.  {i)  By  prayer.  Jesus  was  a  man  of 
praver.  There  are  fifteen  references  to  His  prayers 
in  the  Gospels.  It  is  specially  noteworthy  that  He 
betook  Himself  t^i  prayer  when  any  fierce  tempta- 
tion assailed  Him  (I.k  5"  9»,  Jn  12",  Mt  26*  II), 
wlien  any  work  of  critical  importance  had  Ui  be 
undertaken  (Lk  6",  Jn  11*'  17),  or  when  He  waa 
exhausted  with  toil  (Mk  1",  Mt  I4») ;  and  that  it 
was  while  He  was  praying  that  He  was  anointed 
with  the  Holy  Spirit  (Lk  3"),  and  that  He  was 
transfigured  (0").  But  it  is  clear  also  that  He 
was  accustomed  to  pray  on  all  occasions  {cf.  10^ 
11'  22"  23**).  It  is  instmctive,  therefore,  that  He 
urged  men  to  pray  (Mt  5**  6»  26"  |l,  Lk  11"18'2I"I. 
He  enconragw  pmycrby  promising  large  blessing 
(Mt  T-",  Mk  11").  He  declared  that  true  prayer 
'justified'  a  man  (Lk  18")    Ail  these  references 
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seem  to  make  it  clear  that  prayer 
sanctification. 

(6)  Self-denial.  Jesus  had  a  very  deliidte  philiis- 
ophy  of  life ;  but  it  was  clean  contrary  to  worldly 
wisdom.  Ue  samniarized  it  thus :  '  Enter  ye  in 
by  the  narrow  gate :  ...  for  narrow  is  the  gate, 
and  straitened  the  way,  that  leadeth  unt«  life' 
(Mt  7>i "  II).  ■  Whosoever  will  lose  his  life  for  ray 
sake  and  the  gospel's,  shall  save  it'  (Mk  B*  lij. 
Self-denial  is  thus  taught  not  for  its  own  sake,  but 
as  the  only  way  to  reach  self-iiortection  (16"  ||). 
(c)  Good  icorks.  We  have  noticed  the  emphaaiE 
put  by  Jesus  on  works  of  love  and  mercy.  It 
must  be  pointod  out  now  that  He  taught  their 
sanctifying  efficacy.  The  blessed  of  the  Father, 
who  inherit  the  Kingdom,  have  qualified  by  good 
works  (25""*).  The  young  ruler  could  be  perfect 
if  he  would  keep  the  conmiandments  (19^),  and 

■     ■  Idir 

.,..-.-      -  jveral  times  Jesus  _proii 
reward   for   obedience,  fidelity,  and  diligenc 

taught  clearl^-by  the  parable  of  the  rounds(Lk  19), 
these  passages  imply  tliat  sanctification  is  advanced 
by  a  life  of  obedience  to  God's  will,  (rf)  FaifU  in 
Chriti.  Tliere  is  a  large  group  of  passages  in  all 
the  Gospels,   and   there  are   xpecially  important 

.1- :_  j^iiD,  j„  ^iiijcii  Jesus  Christ  is  oficred 

iieans  of  their  sanctification. 


:  KP).      Several  times  Jesus  promised  a 


".<¥' 


huidpn  taSisT  It  b  bJhi  .     „  .    , 
UuUr  whom  kD  u<  to  obey  (MC  £31°). 

(3)  SucUftatlon  !•  bouDd  up  wlUi  obedJenGe  to  Ill>t«clilnir. 
The  »iH  lun  b  one  who  buildi  on  Iha  wordi  or  Jniu  (Ht  T^). 
lie  offend  Hli  wndi  u  tlic  mck  ot  eteiniil  truth  nn  nlllch  men 
Di&y  build  for  eCrmlty,  In  plice  of  Uie  Abiftln^  suid  of  oplniop 
■nd  hj-potliali  wkiEh  will  not  continue.    Elernll>'  will  put  the 


a  be  uhUKd  of  thrni 


IfTifl  of  nnctllfntjon  ure  recntt:n 


(j^  SuncOflaUon  In  necured  by  union  with 
)f  tiod.  It  hu  been  txtlnted  out  Uut  'h 
Fbther'  Is  one  ol  J«ub  ChrM'fl  dncrip^ons 


.f^  9>actlB<stlon 


SM 


Lu  be  revc&led  only  by  One  wbb 
Ary  reUtlonvbip. 

nplEfy  the  tcBchlDK  Id  the  Syn- 


cf.  Jn  a»  it*.    Utber 
otber  miauK.    -TheF 

(1)  Snianle  irterETi 
Jidin'slioepel.  becuue 
optks.  though  the  gn 

ctim  olJnun  to  be  tt _    __ 

nnd  d.  l*-*'  3U);  lo  be  the  Uvlne  wMer  (T"*  I");  to  he 
the  brad  ot  God  come  down  from  hemven  to  teed  the  world 
(!}»«.  JT.^  TheH  fluurea  Imply  thit  dkd  Diuit  follow' Him  II 
they  WDUtd  wmlk  In  the  wui  of  holinaa,  ud  mun  nutkln  tlieh' 
lire  hv  union  with  Htm,  It  they  would  hftvc  it  drone  nod 
henltlv-  IbM>  lut  mcauw  ot  lUictlBcMlon  la  de«ribed  quite 
definitely  In  the  nordii,  >  He  that  ealeth  my  flesh  ind  drinkelh 
my  blood,  dwellelh  in  me  ind  I  in  him '  (0X,  d.  W  "O-  The 
nordii  have  been  Interpreted  aacnunentally.  Aa  reterrlnD;  aolel; 
lo  the  elementa  ofleml  to  the  pirtkapuiti  In  the  Lord'*  SDnieT. 
BaC  Huch  an  Interpretation  la  entirely  oppcMd  to  the  ipiift  ol 
Jenne,  and  would  Iwce  been  Inelplicable  to  the  people  ad- 
dresHL  And  thouirh  an  alluilon  to  the  Lord'a  Supper  u  > 
'  mean*  ot  grtice '  need  not  be  denied  fef.  Ht  «^«  V),  It  la  plali 
that  our  Lord  was  thlnkinE  ol  a  aplrltual  union  between  Him- 
Hlf  and  Hie  lollowen,  maintained  by  their  t^th.  Another 
elgniflcnot  pUH)Ce  oocun  In  S"-».  It  haa  atBnlty  with  lew 
Offea  emphadalne  the  Importance  ot  His  wonli  (vv.*!'  ^), 
But  it  pueea  on  to  the  xUtement,  '  Ye  ihall  know  the  truth, 

freedom  from  eln  <v.*<):  tbenloie  It  impliea  aancUHcatlon. 
And  lu  'tbe  Wlith'  i>  cb»DBed  io  v,»  lo  'the  aon,'  thii  ll 
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another  direct  claim  on  the  part  of  Jesus  to  be  our  Sanctiflca- 
tion  (cf.  14«  153.  •*.  10).  It  leads  us  naturally  to  the  very  im- 
portant text  1717-19.  Jesus  praved  for  Uis  disciples,  *  Sanctify 
them  in  the  truth :  thy  word  is  truth.  .  .  .  For  their  sakes  I 
sanctify  myself,  that  they  themselves  also  may  be  sanctified  in 
truth.'  *  Sanctify  '  seems  to  be  used  here  with  its  full  meaning. 
The  idea  of  consecration  is  not  absent  (cf.  v.  18  and  BVm) ;  but 
w.14-16  prove  that  the  ethical  significance  is  prominent.  This 
sanctiflcation  is  secured  'in  truth.'  The  truth  is  identified 
with  'thy  word,'  which  has  been  given  to  the  disciples  by 
Jesus  (v.i*),  partly  by  His  words  (14i''>,  and  partly  by  His  char- 
acter and  example  (li^  li^).  The  thought  seems  to  be  that  the 
disciples  are  to  be  sanctified  by  abiding  in  this  revelation,  and  by 
being  led  farther  and  farther  into  it.  *  The  "  truth  "...  is  (as 
it  were)  the  element  into  which  the  believer  is  introduced  and 
by  which  he  is  changed.  The  "  truth  "  is  not  only  a  power 
within  him  by  which  he  is  moved ;  it  is  an  atmosphere  in  which 
he  lives.  The  end  of  the  truth  is  not  wisdom,  which  is  partial, 
but  holiness,  which  is  universal'  (Westcott,  in  loco.y.  This 
teaching  finds  more  complete  expression  throughout  chs.  14-16. 
The  disciples  must  abide  in  Christ,  who  is  the  true  Vine,  if  they 
would  bear  much  fruit  (16i-^  When  the  Master  is  gone,  He 
vnll  send  another  Comforter,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  who  \n\\ 
guide  *  into  all  truth '  (1418-  "•  »  15»  16i»-i«X  They  ore  in  the 
truth  already ;  but  they  will  be  guided  into  its  deeper  recesses 
by  the  Spirit  of  truth.  Thus  they  will  be  sanctified,  knowing 
the  Father  more  perfectly  as  He  Is  revealed  in  the  Son  (16i^X 
and  bearing  much  fruit  through  this  knowledge  (IS^).  All  their 
consecration  of  themselves  to  the  work  to  which  their  Master 
sent  them  must  move  within  the  sacred  sphere  of  *  the  truth.' 

(1)  One  sentence  in  this  prayer  is  very  valuable  for  our  pur- 
pose, '  For  their  sakes  I  sanctify  myself,  that  they  themselves 
also  may  be  sanctified '  (Jn  171^.  Jesus  Christ's  sanctiflcation 
of  Himself  is  primarily  His  devotion  of  Himself  to  the  Father's 
will.  His  sanctiflcation  was  unique  in  that  there  never  was 
any  refusal  of  that  will  as  it  was  made  known  to  Him.  But 
such  a  refusal  was  always  possible  whilst  His  earthly  life  lasted. 
In  that  sense  Jesus  had  to  be  progressively  sanctified.  He  had 
not  fulfilled  the  entire  will  of  His  FMJier  until  He  could  say 
upon  this  cross, '  It  Is  finished '  (1990).  Therefore  He  had  to  con- 
tinue sanctifj^ing  Himself  until  then.  The  immediate  reference 
of  the  words  in  the  prayer  seems  to  be  to  His  death.  The  prayer 
is  the  renewal  of  His  surrender.  Again  He  takes  up  His  cross. 
He  is  willing  to  die,  in  obedience  to  the  Father's  will,  that  the 
disciples  may  be  sanctified.  Tvro  points  must  be  noticed.  (1) 
This  complete  surrender  to  the  Father's  will,  'obedience  even 
unto  the  death  of  the  cross,'  makes  Jesus  the  absolutely  per- 
fect example  for  our  sanctification  (Ph  2^  (2)  But  also 
there  is  a  distinct  reference  to  His  death  as  helping  to  secure 
the  sanctification  of  His  disciples.  This  hint  is  not  solitaiy.  It 
gathers  other  words  to  itself.  'I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the 
earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  m>'self '  (Jn  12ss>.  This  drawing 
is  part  of  the  process  of  sanctiflcation.  *  Except  a  grain  of 
wheat  fall  into  the  earth  and  die,  it  abideth  by  itself  alone ; 
but  if  it  die,  it  beareth  much  fruit'  (122*X  By  dying  Jesus 
will  become  a  fruitful  Personality  in  the  world,  producing 
*  much  fruit '  in  His  disciples.  *  'niis  is  my  blood  of  the  cove- 
nant, which  is  shed  for  many'  (Mk  U^).  The  New  Covenant 
is  written  on  men's  hearts.  It  is  concerned  wth  a  spiritual 
sanctification  as  distinguished  from  one  that  is  merely  (cere- 
monial. Jesus  connects  Hia  death  with  this  New  Covenant  as 
a  means  of  securing  sanctification  '  for  many.'  *  The  good 
shepherd  giveth  his  life  for  the  sheep'  (Jn  lOH).  This  sacrifice 
by  the  Shepherd  ensures  that  the  lost  sheep  are  found,  and 
being  '  found '  is  one  of  Jesus  Christ's  words  for  at  least  the 
beginnings  of  sanctification  (Lk  15^-  »•  32).  These  sayings  make 
it  certain  that  Jesus  thought  of  His  death  as  playing  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  process  whereby  sin's  prisoners  are  delivered, 
and  are  set  forth  upon  the  road  to  holiness. 

At  the  same  time  the  reference  of  Jn  1719  cannot  be  confined 
to  His  death,  if  only  because  His  sanctification  of  Himself  in 
His  death  was  but  the  perfect  flower  of  a  life  that  was  one  long 
sanctiflcation.  His  death  cannot  be  isolated  from  Ills  life.  He 
came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners;  and  His  entire  earthly 
experience  ministered  to  that  salvation.  At  each  critical  stajjre 
He  sanctified  Himself :  the  act  of  the  critical  moments  reflected 
His  daily  tamper.  It  is  this  continued  sanctiflcation,  culminat- 
ing in  His  death,  that  is  the  means  of  the  sanctification  of  His 
disciples.    See,  further,  on  the  sanctiflcation  of  Christ,  art. 
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(C)  The  passages  quoted  have  led  ua  already  to  the  teaching 
of  Jesus  that  our  sanctification  is  'through  the  Holy  Spirit.' 
Although  this  teaching  is  developed  in  John,  it  is  not  at»ent 
from  the  S^ynoptic  tradition.  The  unpardonable  sin  is  blas- 
phemy against  the  Holy  Spirit— called  *  an  eternal  sin '  (Mk 
329  II).  Luke's  Gospel  substitutes  'give  the  Holy  Spirit'  for 
'give  good  things'  (Lk  1113,  cf.  Mt  711).  All  the  Synoptists 
concur  in  ascribing  to  Jesus  the  promise,  '  The  Holv  Spirit  shall 
teach  you  what  you  ought  to  say*  (Lk  1212,  Mt  1620,  Mk  131 1). 
Moreover,  a  hirge  place  is  given  to  the  Spirit  in  the  sanctiflca- 
tion  of  Jesua.  His  miraculous  birth  is  sjK'ribed  to  the  Spirit 
(Mt  118,  Lk  135).  Tlie  descent  of  the  Spirit  upon  Jesus  at  His 
baptism  was  the  Fathers  anointing  in  response  to  the  Son's 
consecration  (Mk  lio.  n  |  X  It  was  the  Spirit  that  drove  Him 
into  the  wilderness  to  be  tempted  (Mk  l*-'  ft),  Jesus  returned 
to  His  work  '  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit '  (Lk  4l-»),  and  He 
claimed  to  f  ulfll  the  prophecy,  *  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon 
me '  (4 If*).  In  answer  to  the  charge  that  He  cast  out  devils  by 
Beelzebub,  He  asserted  that  He  cast  them  out  '  bv  the  Spirit  of 
Clod '  (Mt  12i»X  These  texts  furnish  considerable  material  for  a 
doctrine  of  sanctiflcation  through  the  Spirit. 


But  the  doctrine  is  stated  very  clearly  in  Jn  14-10.  The  Holy 
Spirit  is  described  as  the  alter  ego  of  Jesus :  He  will  do  for  the 
disciples,  after  their  Master's  departure,  what  the  latter  has  done 
for  them  during  His  earthly  life  (Jn  1416 18).  The  Spirit  of  truth 
will  abide  with  the  disciples  and  will  be  in  them  (1417).  He  will 
teach  them  (14^X  ^od  will  guide  them  into  all  truth,  declaring 
to  them  things  that  are  to  come  (1613).  He  will  also  convict 
the  world  of  sin,  of  righteousness,  of  judgment  (16^).  The 
promise  of  the  Spirit  is  the  consolation  offer^  by  Jesus  in  view 
of  His  approaching  departure  (16?) ;  and  His  coming  will  secure 
thehr  loyalty  and  their  development.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  langui^  of  Jesus  suggests  that  the  Holy  Spirit  will  be 
Himself  returning  in  His  glorifled  spiritual  nature,  and  con- 
tinuing in  more  complete  form  the  work  He  has  begun  in  the 
disciples  during  Bia  ininistry. 

2.  Chriit  and  Banetifieation  in  the  NT  outside 
tlie  OoipelB. 

(1)  The  teachina  of  St.  Peter. — The  Petrine  con- 
ceptions are  simple  and  practical.  1  Peter  exhorts 
to  the  practice  of  various  virtues  that  go  to  make 
up  the  Christian  character.  The  starting-i)oint 
for  Christian  sanctification  is  entirely  reminiscent 
of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  :  it  is  found  m  the  obliga- 
tion of  Christians  as  children  of  a  holy  >Father, 
whose  holiness  constrains  theirs  (1  P  li^-w-w). 
The  attainment  of  holiness  is  called  *  salvation^ 
(I*-*);  and  *  the  two  pillars  of  salvation  are  the 
sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  and  the  resurrection 
and  exedtation  of  Christ'  (Beyschlag).  He  is  the 
Son  of  God  whose  resurrection  *  begat  us  again  * 
(1*).  He  is  the  Lamb  whose  ofi'ering  nas  redeemed 
Christians  from  their  old  sins  (P"* ").  He  is  *  the 
chief  comer-stone '  of  that  temple  of  God  in  which 
Christians  are  placed  as  living  stones  (2*-  *).  He  is 
the  Example  for  all  who  are  suffering  (2^) :  especi- 
ally has  He  shown  us  the  right  attitude  to  sin  bv 
His  suffering  for  sins  (2^***).  Bv  giving  Himself 
to  die  for  us,  He  has  become  the  Shepherd  and 
Bishop  of  our  souls  (2^).  He  is  *  the  Lord  *  who  is 
to  be  revered  in  our  hearts  (3").  He  is  the  ador- 
able Saviour  whose  name  is  potent  enough  to 
secure  our  devotion  (2"  4^*).  Finally,  He  is  the 
coming  One,  whose  appearing  will  consummate  the 
purposes  of  God,  ana  will  perfect  us  in  salvation 
(1^  5^®).  Thus  JesuH  Christ  focusses  all  Christian 
effort  and  hope  and  faith  upon  Himself.  Tlie 
Christ  who  live<l,  died,  and  rose  again,  and  was 
exalted — the  Christ  of  the  Gospels,  whom  Peter 
had  kno"\vn  (1^-^)— is  the  Divine  original  for  our 
sanctification,  and  is  the  Divine  Mediator  through 
whom  our  deliverance  from  sin  is  accomplished. 

(2)  The  teaching  of  St.  John. — It  is  to  be  noted 
that  St.  John  makes  veiy  slender  use  of  the  S.-yios 
group  of  words.  In  this  lie  is  like  his  Master.  In 
his  First  Epistle  *  sanctify '  and  *  sanctification '  do 
not  occur.  '  Holy '  is  used  only  once,  and  then  in 
reference  to  God  (1  Jn  2^).  In*  Revelation  '  holy' 
is  found  frequently.  It  descril>es  God  Alniijihty 
(48),  Jesus  Christ  (3^  G^^),  the  City  of  God  (IP  21--  »^ 
22^®),  men  (22").  Also  in  Revelation  *  saints '  is 
constantly  used  to  describe  believers  in  Jesus 
Christ.  But  though  the  more  usual  words  are 
absent  from  the  Epistle,  it  is  a  passionate  plea  for 
sanctification  in  Christ.  Jolm  cfescril)es  sanctifica- 
tion under  such  phrases  as  *  walking  in  light ' 
(F  2"),  'not  sinning'  (2^  3«  o'^the  idea  of  a  pre- 
vailing habit  being  prominent]),  '  keeping  his 
commandments'  (2*  S--^*  5^-^),  'overcoming  the 
world '  (5*-  ^  cf.  2^»- "  4\  and  Rev  2''-  "•  ■«  3»-  »2- '-'  12^^ 
2F),  *  having  life'  or  '  having  eternal  life '  (2^5  a^''-  '^ 
511.12.13.16.20^  and  cf.  Rev  27-i"  3^  13«  W  20i--''^ 
21«-"  22»- 2- 14- ".  w).  The  core  of  sanctification  is 
love  (4i«-"),  manifested  toward  God  (2>M2^  5i-2), 
and  towards  bretliren  (2^«  3\«-^8  4^-i2.  20.21 ),  xhis 
sjinctification  is  connected  intimately  with  the 
Person  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  the  pro- 
pitiation for  sins,  through  Avhoni  Ijelievers  are 
torgiven,  and  by  whose  blood  they  are  cleansed 
from  sin  {V-^  A^%  He  is  the  Advocate  uijon 
whom  we  may  rely  for  help  in  the  struggle  with 
sin  (2^).     He  Is  the  Ideal  towards  whom  all  Cliris- 
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tian  eflbrt  must  be  directed  (3** "  4").  He  is  the 
Son  of  the  Father,  whose  presence  in  the  world 
manifests  the  Father's  love  (3i«  4»- 1«>- "•  i«),  and 
throuKli  whom  believers  may  become  possessed  oi 
the  Father  (2»  4").  So  He  brmgs  to  men  that 
eternal  life  which  makes  sin  impossible  (3*  5^^) ; 
and  He  communicates  to  them  tliat  eternal  love 
which  is  the  very  essence  of  goodness  because  it  is 
the  essence  of  God  (4^'-'').  So  intimate  is  this 
connexion  between  Christ  and  sanctihcation,  that 
the  object  of  His  manifestation  is  declared  to  be 

*  to  take  away  sins  *  (3''),  and  *  to  destroy  the  works 
of  the  devil,'  which  are  *  sins'  (3^'").  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  St.  John,  as  well  as  St.  Peter,  con- 
ceives Christ's  redeeming  work  under  the  category 
of  sanctihcation,  and  also  conceives  sanctiiication 
as  possible  only  through  faith  in  Christ.  Both  of 
them  view  sanctification  as  a  state  into  which  the 
believer  is  introduced  by  an  initial  act  of  faith  in 
Christ,  through  whom  he  is  begotten  of  God  (1  P 
13. 18.  a  23- »,  IJn  1»  51) ;  but  it  is  also  a  state  which 
has  to  be  progressively  realized  by  abiding  union 
with  Christ  (I  P  1»  2»  5»«,  1  Jn  V  2^  3«). 

(3)  The  teaching  of  St.  Paul, — This  may  be 
summed  up  under  the  chief  categories  used  by  St. 
Paul  to  describe  Jesus  Christ's  relation  to  men. 

{a)  Jes^us  Christ  as  the  second  Adam. — St.  Paul 
thought  of  Adam  as  the  pioneer  of  the  race ;  and 
he  could  not  escape  the  responsibility  of  pioneers. 
The  entire  subsequent  history  of  the  race  is  influ- 
enced by  the  course  taken  by  the  first  man.  His 
sin  caused  a  divergence  from  the  path  of  rectitude, 
which  ^ew  wider  as  the  race  progressed,  because 
the  initial  direction  was  wrong.  Jesus  Chrbt  was 
introduced  into  the  world  as  a  new  pioneer.  He 
was  not  an  ordinary  child  of  the  race.  He  did  not 
inherit  the  entail  of  bias  to  evil.  *  The  first  man 
is  of  the  earth,  earthy'  (1  Co  15*^).  He  was  the 
child  of  an  animal  ancestry,  and  was  weighted  by 
animal  instincts :  to  him  holiness  was  only  a  possi- 
bility. *  The  second  man  is  of  heaven.'  His  ante- 
cedents were  spiritual.  With  Him  holiness  was 
the  instinct,  and  evil  was  only  a  possibility.  So  He 
gave  a  new  start  in  the  direction  of  holiness.  He 
stopped  the  race's  drift  from  God,  and  He  began  a 
new  movement  God  ward  (Ro  5*-"*^,  1  Co  15**"**  ^^). 
Therefore  all  who  become  followers  of  Jesus  Christ 
are  rescued  from  the  fatal  effects  of  Adam's  sin. 
They  are  led  into  the  right  road  and  are  under  the 
direct  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  (Ro  8"""). 
Thus  they  are  being  sanctified  in  accordance  with 
the  will  of  God,  and  will  be  brought  at  last  to  the 
perfect  state  He  has  designed  for  them  (cf.  Ro  5*^ 
8",  1  Co  15*»- «). 

(6)  A  corollary  from  the  previous  thought  is  that 
men  may  be  *  in  Christ.^  The  second  Adam  is 
more  than  a  leader  of  a  redeemed  race.  He  is  the 
Head  of  a  new  humanity,  which  secures  its  life  from 
Him  by  vital  communion  with  Him.  He  brought 
new  spiritual  energy  into  the  world :  this  ener^ 
can  be  communicated  to  all  who  are  united  to  Him 
by  faith.  The  bonds  between  the  first  Adam  and 
the  race  were  physical  and  mechanical ;  those  be- 
tween the  second  Adam  and  the  race  are  spiritual 
and  personal  (cf.  Jn  6»^-*,  1  Co  15«,  Eph  1«- »). 
This  state  of  union  between  Christ  and  the  believer 
is  described  hy  St.  Paul  under  the  phrase  *in 
Christ ' ;  and  it  is  mentioned  as  a  condition  of 
sanctification  (1  Co  l-*  6";  cf.  Ro  !«•  7,  Eph  P-  *•  7.  n.  19 
210. 13^  ph  11,  Col  1*).    The  idea  is  the  Master's  (cf. 

*  I  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the  branches,'  Jn  15®) :  He 
connected  it  with  sanctification  (15*"*).  St.  Paul 
emphasized  this  message.  Thus  we  are  *  complete 
in  him'  (Col  2*^).  Every  human  being  comes  into 
the  world  as  a  possibility.  A  process  of  involution 
must  go  forward,  by  which  the  germinal  life  will 
absorb  from  its  environment  those  elements  that 
minister  to  its  development.     Our  moral  possibili- 


ties can  be  realized  only  when  we  are  *  in  Christ.' 
The  soul  that  lives  without  Him  is  stunted,  or 
maimed,  or  becomes  a  moral  freak.  The  soul  that 
lives  *in  him'  becomes  *conij)lete.'  All  the  ful- 
ness that  can  realize  our  possibilities  is  gathered 
into  Him  (Col  2'').  He  is  the  way  in  which  men 
must  *walk'  who  would  attain  to  holiness,  the 
plant  in  which  men  must  be  *  rooted '  who  would 
Dear  much  fruit,  the  plan  according  to  which  men's 
lives  must  be  *  built  up '  if  they  are  to  become 
temples  of  God  (Col  2«-7  l^,  and  cf.  Jn  15^-^^  14«). 

(c)  Another  category  used  by  St.  Paul  is  Jesus 
Chrisfs  death  and  resurrection  as  the  source  of  the 
believer^s  renewal.  This  thought  has  affinities  with 
the  preceding  one.  But  it  shows,  from  another 
standpoint,  how  intimately  the  Apostle  connects 
our  sanctification  with  Christ.  The  teaching  is 
developed  in  Ro  6  ;  it  occurs  also  in  Ro  8",  Gal  2*>, 
2  Co  51*  »,  Col  2»2- "  31-*.  The  believer  is  associated 
with  the  Saviour  in  His  death  and  resurrection. 
These  crises  are  not  only  an  ideal  for  the  Christian, 
but  also  an  experience  which  in  some  real  spiritual 
sense  he  shares  with  his  Lord.  By  them  Jesus 
Christ  became  the  Conqueror  of  sm  and  death. 
The  believer  identifies  himself  with  Jesus  Christ 
in  the  spiritual  significance  of  these  tremendous 
events :  then  he  becomes  *  dead  unto  sin  and  alive 
unto  God,'  though  actually  he  is  rather  dying  than 
dead  to  sin,  and  though  the  ph^'sical  process  of 
dissolution  has  still  to  be  faced — but  without  its 
sting.  This  union  vnt\\  Christ  secures  the  impart- 
ing of  eternal  life,  and  makes  the  believer  a  *  new 
creature'  (2  Co  6"),  who  is  renewed  in  holiness. 
Such  teaching  harmonizes  >nth  the  demand  of 
Jesus  for  a  new  birth  ( Jn  3'). 

{d)  A  fourth  category  is  tJie  work  of  the  Spirit 
rising  the  truth  *  as  it  is  in  Jesus  *  as  His  instrument 
in  sanctification.  This  is  another  of  the  ideas  of 
Jesus  emphasized  by  St.  Paul.  The  Pauline  Epistles 
connect  sanctification  with  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  (cf.  esi)ecially  Ro  8,  1  Co  2.  3"-  "  12).  *  The 
Spirit's  function  is,  before  all  things,  to  help  the 
Christian  to  be  holy '  (Bruce,  St.  PauVs  Conception 
of  Christianity,  p.  248).  The  instrument  used  by 
the  Spirit  in  sanctifjing  men  is  the  revelation  made 
in  Jesus  Christ.  This  had  been  foretold  by  the 
Master  (Jn  16") ;  St.  Paul  sees  His  word  fulfilled 
in  all  the  work  of  the  Spirit.  *  The  Lord '  and 
*  the  Spirit '  are  identified  sometimes  (2  Co  3"-  *'), 
and  the  Spirit  dwelling  in  the  heart  sanctifies 
through  Christ  dwelling  in  the  heart  (cf.  Eph  3", 
Ro  8*-  *^  2  Ti  1").  Man  is  pictured  as  a  shnne  in 
which  the  Spirit  dwells.  This  *  temple  of  the  Holy 
Spirit '  must  be  kept  from  all  defilement,  and  must 
ever  be  made  worthier  of  its  Divine  guest  (1  Co 
316. 17  619. »  2  Co  6»«). 

(e)  The  Church  as  the  Body  of  Christ  is  an  im- 
portant Pauline  conception,  tt  bears  upon  the 
Eroblem  of  sanctification,  inasmuch  as  the  moral 
ealth  of  each  individual  member  is  influenced  by 
the  condition  of  the  body  (1  Co  12^^"^,  Eph  I*-"'  41* 
Col  2**).  The  Apostle  does  not  contemplate  Chris- 
tians remaining  outside  the  visible  Church,  and  he 
always  assumes  that  a  Christian's  sanctification  will 
be  perfected  within  its  fellowship.  This  does  not 
imply  any  sacramental  conception  of  sanctification. 
It  rests  upon  the  conviction  that  the  Church  is 
indwelt  by  the  living  Christ  (Eph  1»,  Col  1«). 
Therefore  all  believers  who  remain  living  members 
of  the  Church  maintain  a  vital  imion  with  their 
Ijord,  through  means  of  His  o>\ti  appointing.  This 
secures  their  due  spiritual  development. 

(/)  Finally,  we  may  note  St.  Paul's  thought  of 
Jesus  as  *Lord.*  This  name  was  used  by  the  early 
Church  to  express  their  faith  about  Jesus.  All  the 
NT  books  reflect  the  usage,  except  the  Epistles  of 
John.  But,  owing  perhaps  to  the  circumstances  of 
his  conversion  (Ac  9*),  the  designation  dominates 
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tit.  Paul's  tliouuht  of  Jtwus  to  a  remarkable  degree. 
It  carries  with  it  an  obligntioa  to  acknowledge  His 
sovereignty  over  ail  our  life,  Oor  ranctifiofction  is 
secured  by  implicit  obedienoe  U>  Bis  commands, 
and  by  close  imitation  of  His  example. 

S.  Cbnroh  Htatory.— It  only  reniams  to  oifer  a 
'  ■  '  *■      -    *o  the 


(i)  The  (irat  is  flic  moiinitie  ide<i  of  sanctijic.citioa. 
It  had  alhnitie»  with  tendencies  that  ore  native  to 
man  ;  and  it  cained  ground  in  the  4th  cent.,  when 
liiiUtitudm  of  semi -converted  pagans  were  pressing 
intii  the  Church.  Although  it  took  its  laws  from 
the  recorded  life  and  teai'hln^  of  JesuM  Christ,  it 
cannot  be  recognized  as  a  fruit  of  vital  union  with 
Uim.  Kather  it  most  be  regarded  as  a  product  of 
a  restless  age  of  rapid  enlargement,  reacting  upon 
the  longing  for  reposeful  communion  with  God. 
During  this  time  the  Church's  int«ret<t  in  Christ 
was  academic  rather  than  practical,  theological 
rather  than  religious.  Thus  men  were  left  to  seek 
holiness  by  metnods  of  their  own  deviutng. 

(2)  The  second  idea  of  sonctification  is  the  mrdi- 
iKoal.  This  has  many  pointa  of  union  with  tlie 
monastic  ;  but  it  shows  a  mnch  closer  relation  to 
Christ.  "The  reetlessneHs  had  given  place  to  torpor. 
This  drove  eament  souls  hack  to  Jesua.  Many  of 
the  monaiitic  evils  permeated  Euro^ie,  and  there 
was  very  little  imitatiun  of  Christ  amongst  the 
masses  of  the  people.  But  the  mediieval  idea  of 
holiness  is  characterized  by  a  growing  devotion  to 
the  Lord  Jesus,  which  found  expression  sometimes 
in  such  fervent  hyinn^  as  those  of  Bernard,  some- 
times in  such  service  of  the  poor  as  was  nobly  car- 
ried through  by  Francis  of  Assisi,  and  sometimes 
in  such  seekini'  after  liberty  as  has  immortalized 
Wyclif. 

(3)  The  third  idea  of  sanctification  in  cunnecteil 
with  thf,  Reformation.  That  movement  tilnced  all 
the  enipha-sis  upon  Christ's  work  for  us.  One  result 
was  tlio  npnrowth  of  an  idea  of  sanctification  as 
something  objective  It  wba  almeet  identified  with 
'justification.'  Cliristians  are  sanctified  by  receiv- 
ing the  robe  of  righteousness  from  JesuH  Christ. 

(4)  The  fourth  or  tiutdem  idea  nf  sanriificrUimt 
tends  to  place  the  emphasLi  upon  Christ's  work  in 
ns.  Sanctification  is  much  more  subjective.  This 
is  a  development  which  should  be  welcomed.  But 
care  must  be  taken  lest  the  reaction  from  a  too 
objective  idea  nf  sanctification  by  Christ  leads  to  a 
too  subjective  idea  of  sanctificiition  in  Christ  which 
fails  to  give  the  NT  emphasis  to  Iwth  aspecM  of 
Christ's  work. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  tliat  the  modem  idea  of 
sanctification  in  Christ  has  been  approached  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Sjiirit. 
What  is  known  as  the  'Keswick  School  has  ren- 
dered valnable  service  by  calling  attention  to  the 
Personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  His  [lower  to 
sanctify  the  hunian  .wul.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  Christ's  after  ego. 
Kightly  nnderstood,  this  modem  development  leails 
us  to  the  Pauline  position,  tliat  '  Christ  Jesus  is 
made  unto  us  .  .  .  sanctification'  (1  Co  1*°}. 

LnxaATcKi.  —  Tbe  ouge  of  t«tni  n»]'  be  rtodJcd  <n  artt. 
'HoUnm'  and  ■  SancUOiaUon '  In  Uutlnn'  DB.  Ftir  nncnl 
relfmitw,  rF.  Be)DchUg,  AT  J^al. ;  SUvbih,  We  Chrilinn 
DodriiKiifSllrtUiiinuiAmtrJTiee^tlfyT;  Hwrwk,  ITAal 
ll  CAn'tfr'anUy  ; ;  FOmt,  lAe  AvIMonti/  of  ChriH  ;  the  ComDi. 
In  the  InHnal.  CriHaU  OmmealAfV  eerlw.  The  teaehinagf 
Chrinl  <•  munlneil  by  Bncc  In  Tit  Iti'nfrdnm  of  Bod  uid  The 
Tmtnim  of  Die  rm/ir :  Wendt,  7^  JmcAi'iw  d/  Jtmi ;  Du 
Boee,  n46otprl  in  lluijiitpilM;  Vmmy,  ni  bialh n/ Chrint ; 
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n.  ot  UithHoot,  Wertcott, 

It  iminrwtlVB ;  »li»>  H«upt  on  fVraf 

of  tbe  Sermcuii  iu  Ingn't  Failli  and 
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KnnirJidiH  deil  ullh  SsncIin»don  In  a  Inah  muiner  Valuable 
diaoounea  on  the  Hichologiul  and  phyilDlogfcid  aqiecU  aie 

^riltiai  Lift.  AmongBt  modern  devotional  booka,  Horton's 
TIte  Oftn  Sccnl  and  Oordon'a  Quia  TaUu  on  i^nn^  may  be 
hkhly  recoDuneudcd.  The  (caching  ot  an  InlluenClal  modern 
icEoal  ia  conUined  la  '  Addreaaca  on  Hollnen '  (Star  Hall  Con- 
veDtton,  llMKhaaler).  Bef.  nwyalaobe  made  loU.  H.Bnuivean, 
The  Mmlah,  f.m;  H.  W.  Webb-Peoloe.  Culli  to  llolincif 
neOO);  W.  L.  WalUnaon,  The  Blind  Spat  <1SM),  p.  67;  A.  J. 
Gordon,  FM  Sptaki-ag  (ISBT),  p.  ». 

J.  Edwakd  Roberts. 

BAUD  (^^oi). — Sand,  which,  however  closely 
packed  and  hard,  seems  almost  to  melt  at  the  touch 
of  water,  is  a  foundation  on  which  only  a  fool 
would  build  (Mt  7").  St,  Luke  in  the  parallel 
maaage  gives  rti  ttji-  y^r,  'on  the  earth'  (6"). 
The  surface  of  the  earth,  baked  hard  in  the  heat, 
goes  swiftly  to  soft  mud  when  the  rains  come. 

W.  EwiNO. 

BAHDAIi,  BHOB.— A  covering  for  the  feet  wa.i 
rendered  necessary  by  the  burning  heat  of  the 
;nuund  as  well  as  by  the  presence  of  stones  and 
thorns.  Such  protection  was  especially  required 
by  men  on  a  joumey,  by  shepherds  on  the  bills, 
and  by  peoiiants  when  cutting  wood  or  collecting 
thorns  for  fnel.  An  Oriental  shepherd  with  bare 
feet  and  a  crook-headed  stail'  is  one  oE  the  ignorant 
traditions  of  Western  sacred  art.  The  sandal  con- 
sisted  of  a  thick  sole  of  leather  attached  to  the  foot 
by  thongs  of  the  same  material.  The  transition  to 
the  shoe  form  was  marked  by  a  slipiier-like  cover 
and  a  supporting  liand  behind  the  heel,  which  latter, 
however,  the  wearer  often  preferred  to  press  down 
when  walking. 

In  the  East  the  foot  con  only  be  alluded  to  apolo- 
getically, and  reference  to  the  shoe  is  one  of  the 
commonest  eipressions  of  contempt.  To  be  un- 
worthy to  nnloosc  the  latobet  of  His  shoe  was  an 
intense  reputliation  of  all  thought  of  comparison 
with  Christ  ( Jn  1").  As  the  shoe  was  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  common  ground,  it  was  removed 
at  the  entrance  to  honses  and  sacred  buildings.  As 
socks  are  not  usnatly  worn  in  the  East,  dust  is 
effectively  removed  either  by  taking  off  the  shoe 
and  beating  it  on  a  stone,  or  by  projecting  the  foot 
with  the  toes  bent  upwards  so  that  the  dust  may 
fall  ont  from  the  open  heel  of  the  shoe  (Mt  10"). 

The  Roman  soldier,  like  the  Eastern  shepherd, 
had  nails  in  the  shoe  to  prevent  sliiiping,  and  thus 
the  missionary  symhotism  of  Eph  6*'  meant  deter- 
mination as  well  as  direction. 

G.  M.  Mackik. 

BANHEDRIH.— The  sn|>reme  council  and  high 
court  of  justice  in  Jerusalem  during  the  (Ireok  and 
Roman  periods. 

1.  Munei  and  Compoiltlon.— (i)  Of  the  trholf 
hody :  (a)  Greek  :  (1)  evpiiBtat,  so  first,  in  point  of 
historical  reference,  in  Jos.  Ant.  XIV.  ix-  3-S, 
and  thereafter  frequent  in  Josephns  and  NT.  (2) 
yrpmirU,  first,  in  point  of  reference,  in  Aiit.  XII.  iii. 
3 ;  frequent  in  OT  Apocrypha :  once  in  NT,  Ac  S" 
(cf.  below).  (3)  povK^,  fairly  frequent  in  Josephus, 
especially  in  the  BJ.  but  NT  never  uses  /SodX-J  in 
this  sense,  though  ^oiAeir^t  is  used  of  Joseph  of 
Arimathira  in  Mk  15*»and  Lk  23".  (4)  rpfa^irHpioo, 
Lk  22",  Ac  22".  (5)  Josephus  aW  uses  ri  i:oir6f, 
or  toifit  ™»  'ItpoaoXvuiTwr,  esp,  in  the  Viti',  with 
s|>ecial  reference  to  the  Sanliedrin.  (p)  Hebrew  ! 
(I)  In  the  Talmudic  literature  the  commonest  word 
is  ilin^D,  a  transliteration  of  awiSpiov,  also  written 
jtJIO,  and  even  TTJfP,  from  which  again  plurals 
were  formed  rt*7in)ft  or  n^n-jinp  (cf.  ila-strow,  Dirt. 
nf  Tnlmtld,  J005}.  Variations  are  ri^i|  J'TJ^JP  and 
iijifl  OT?*  T^  l-nnJO-  (2)  S^ip  n."'S.  (3)  On  Has- 
momican  coins  tjn  'collepuni,'  is  associated  with 
the  reigning  high  priest,  and  presumably  ilesignalcs 
the  Sanhedrin. 

These  names  throw  light  ni>on  the  composition 
and  functions  of  the  court.     vvriSpior  suggest);  a 
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court  of  ja'ttite,  and  ho,  still  more  exiiUcitly,  do&i 
p  n-i,  ycpavaia  is  a  tdriii  applied  only  to  ari:<to- 
crfttic  eonnciL'i,  and  tbe  Haainoniean  ijij  8ngg88t« 
aa  aristocratic  body  awjociatcd  with  tbe  monarcli.* 

(fi)  0/  iff  camponcni  part).  Quite  as  miggeative 
are  tlie  names  of  tlie  vnriouB  classes  of  members 
of  the  court.  The  principal  eipresaions,  ignor- 
ing minor  variations,  are  oi  ipxifpt's,  lA  ipx^""' 
bI  rpfa^irrtpw,,  d1  SvhitoI,  el  npirrtK,  ol  -/viipiiiJA,  H 
ypatiiuiTcii.  Some  of  tbese  ternu  are  iuterchange- 
able,  or  nearly  ho,  and  they  fall  into  three  main 
clnsses.  (1)  aIohL  important  of  all  were  tlie 
i-PX^tptli,  the  chief  prieats,  the  membem  of  tlte 
Hiteerdota!  aristocracy.  In  Josephus  and  NT  they 
are  almost  invarialuy  mentioned  hmt  when  the 
names  of  the  classes  i-omposing  the  Sanheiirin  are 
given  (cf.  Mt  27"  ;  Jos.  BJ  II.  xvii,  2,  and  fre- 
onently).  Often  they  are  the  only  class  particu- 
larly mentioned  {cf.  Mk  U"  ol  ipxf'P^'"  «"'  ^o'  ■''> 
irvyiSpior),  The  high  priest  was  president  of  the 
court  according  to  Josephns  and  NT  (cf.  Ac  5", 
which  testifieB  not  only  to  the  presidency  of  tlio 
high  priest,  but  also  to  the  fa^rt  thnt  the  priestly 
party  was  Sadducee  i  cf.  also  Jos.  Ant.  XIT.  i\. 
3-S,  and  other  passages  from  both  sources).  Thix 
is  in  agreement  with  the  general  constitntion  of 
the  post-eiilie  Jeivish  commonity,  in  which  ciTil.as 
well  as  religions  anthority  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
high  priest.  The  priestlj^  nobility  were  the  lending 
perxoos  in  the  comninnity,  and  tliey  were  the 
most  conspicuous  membei^  of  the  Sanhedrin.  See 
Chief  Pmests,  Hior  Priest.  Tlie  Spxi»Tri  may 
be  roughly  identified  with  the  ipx^tptii  as  the 
'mlers  of  the  community.  Occasionally  they 
are  mentioned  where  one  would  eKpel^t  ipxifpfU: 
so  frequently  in  Josephns  (cf.  Ac  4'  rain  ipxo'^ai  koI 
Toil  B-pto-^iT^pow  Kid  Tois  ypatiiiarrtU,  v,"  dpxoiTd  ToB 
Xaou  Kni  wpfirpirTeiioi  1|  v."  oi  ipxt'lf'S  fit « -rpca^irtpoi). 
Very  occasionally,  I  however,  the  ipx""^  *•* 
mentioned  alongside  of  the  ipxiepi'i  (cf.  l^k  23"), 
showing  that  the  terra  might  be  nsed  loosely  for 
'leaders'  or  'rulers.'  (2)  tptapiTipM-  q'»],  in  the 
first  instance  a  general  name  for  the  principal 
men  of  tlie  commimity,  and  so,  apparently,  a 
general  designation  of  roembers  of  the  Sanhedrin 
(cf.  rpeaSifT^piQr),  But  in  actual  practice  it  de- 
scribes those  membem  who  were  neither  ipx'tptis 
nor  ypufiiiaTeU.  The  riiiap6Tip<M  made  common 
cause  with  tbe  ipxitpt7s  agEunst  the  ypaii/iaTtli.  i.-'. 
they  belonged  in  general  to  the  Sadducue  parly 
(cf.  Ac  23I-").  With  this  class  may  be  identilieU 
the  SuntTol,  rpiuToi,  or  ynipifioi  (unless  qualified  in 
some  way,  as,  yt^piiun  tQt  ittpmalur).  Josephns 
frequently  uses  Swatti  along  with  ipxttatU,  evi- 
dently as  the  eijuivaient  of  rpur^iripei.  Thev  were 
the  secular  nobility  of  Jemsalem,  closely  allied  to 
the  aacerdotal  aristocracy.  (3)  ol  ypaniuiriii,  the 
scribes,  a  class  which  hardly  requires  description 
here.  In  the  main  they  formed  the  Pharisee 
element  in  the  Sanhe»frin,  though  individiml 
members  of  the  other  classes  may  hare  been 
Pharisees,  and  many  Pharisees,  a^ering  to  tlie 
scribal  party,  were  nil  themselves  jirofeBsioniil 
scribes.     See  Scribed. 

These  names  indicate  with  Buftident  clearness 
the  general  character  and  composition  of  the  court. 
It  was  an  aristocratic  assembly  and  hi"h  court  of 
justice,  in  which,  alongside  of  the  jiriestly  nobility 

*  Ac  SSI  presenta  ■  certalu  dlfflauJU'  In  lu  ute 
ri  A«i£^»   sal   Tairar   ri"   yi^r.a,.      AcCfffdinfC 

OXApocrj'phBitt  !■  OiB  t«ol«r  irarttw  n'iif-i. 

ot  th>  two  termi  «n  hanfl;  ba  doubled,  u  Uicre  li 

or  UiB  «it<Uni«  ot  Mf  oUisr  coutt  (o  which  U»  i 

■nISM  ha  Bnilied.     At  It  la  unnatunl  to  take  mm.  irma  explUTU- 

tory  Kiue  O^fA)  hen.  it  tnoM  In  nppaRd  thst  th<-  author 

Died  one  at  Iha  woida  looatly,  niardJiir  mil^i  u  in  inner 

clrele  within  the  |[enen1  court.    Pnrihl;  he  iriahcil  to  emphultc 
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and  the  noble  familie»  outside  the  priestly  circle, 
representatives  of  the  more  numerous  Pharisee 
\iaity  found  a  place,  the  Sadducee  element,  how- 
ever, retmning  the  weight  of  influence. 

As  to  the  method  of  appointment  to  the  San- 
hedrin, nothing  definite  can  be  gathered  from  the 
(•reek  sources.  According  to  the  Mishna,  new 
members  were  appointed  by  the  court  itself.  At 
first,  membership  was  confined  to  the  aristocratic 
families.  Sul)sequently  the  political  rulers  of  the 
country  seem  to  have  appointed  members  by  their 
own  authority  in  some  cases  at  least  (cf.  Salome's 
introduction  of  a  Pharisee  element). 


hedrin,  while  I 


rs  ftoree  in  ^vlng  di 


nulLcaUy  diflerent. 
jiiMv  biw  ivpinKiih><.iuiui  wc  ■I1U1.UU1.Y  ii iL-LDndisttle,  luid  that 
that  D(  the  tireck  »Drce*  !■  pietenble  Id  all  reaped*,  i*  dow 
SEnerKUy  refogniiRl  hy  leiiolua,  Hid  tba  point  nxiuirea  to  be 
atated  rather  than  argued  bere.  Aooor^E  to  the  Qreek 
SDDrces,  aa  appeu*  from  a»  above,  tba  Banhedrin  waa  com- 
poaed  of  chief  prieatfl,  aUen,  and  aof^bca,  and  was  presided 

.... ...,  ),jg))p,je^    iQie  otij^  prlcstaand  eiden  belonecd 

to  the  Saddncee  saiii-,  w^Ue  the  r~"—  ■ ■  "-- 

Pharlaea  elen:  "       " 


politkal  title),  uid  another,  apparently  the  vl«-pT«^ent,  ^» 
<slled  Ab.lKtk-din.  It  waa  an  eocMaatlcal  nUier  than  a 
polltiol  aaaemUy.  The  irreconcilabUitT  ot  tbe  two  lepresento- 
liona  Is  most  niariitd  in  t^  anawer  Uiey  j^re  la  l]»  qoHtloo, 
Who  waa  the  Present  ot  the  BanhedrlDf  We  have  liau  ol 
BahUa  emag  the  oOoca  ol  Kati  and  Ab-btUnlin  duiins  the 

the  UnA  toaroa  (Droiah  explicit  evidence  thU  during  thla 
period  IbehiriiseleatpRaidBd.  Where  individual  nunet  m 
mentioned  tn  both  narom  tba  oontndlcClan  la  very  evident : 
t.ff.  GAtoallol  waa  pnaident  according  to  the  Uialma,  but  [d 
Ac  SH  he  appaan  limply  aa  *mfirmm  iti/t^n  rwiaJuji.  The 
Qnek  'aooiCM  tn  omtaaoonry,  wtiDe  the  Hislina  la  lata  and 
waa  eomplted  under  totally  chained  oondltlana.  The  account 
given  in  the  Onek  aouna  acoolda  with  aO  that  ia  known  ol  the 
omtitutlDn  and  hiatw?  ol  the  Jewlah  commonity,  troin  th* 
Uaocabiean  revolt  Ut  the  deatruction  ot  Jeruaalam.  Punh^, 
tbe  evidence  they  lumiah,  whUe  perfectly  explicit,  la  largcl/ 
incidental,  prDcecdine  trnm  no  theory,  hot  liniplf  reflecting  the 
,..,  -...  ..  ,».!_      .™..._ , . Q[  '  liodency,'  and  do 


leatrucUiin  of  Jenualem  aod  the  db^ipeiu^ 

—  -^iatocimtla  and  Sadduccv  element.    Tbe  cba^ 

Sanhedrin,  wbicb  bore  Uttle  more  nemblaiua 

tbe  'EknbadtiB'  widoh  SuMdean  en- 

wnl  tnnaleiTed  to  tha  awantdy  ol 

- — ^«lcaaln  the  oonlemnm- " — •- 

haa  praaervad  idliNi  ti 


inr™.     Bow  larthe ^._. 

psintaol  det^  oonnKlcd  idth  the  Sanhadrin  la  not  i 
lennine.     Conaldeimble  uae  la  oil 
K  admit  Uw  •nperiOTity  dI  the  Oi 


the  Sanhedrin 


visw.  howerer.  of  (he  cbaam 
.leiunuem  made  in  the  oonatltntloa 
ind  the  ridlnlly  tab«  conception  ol 


leUlabnam 


— ipport^d  V 

be  regarded  oa  little  better  than  coi 

2.  HIrtory.— The  Miahnic  tradition  a 
Sanhedrin  with  Moses'  seventy  elders,  then  with 
the  alleged  Great  Synagogue  of  Ezru'n  time,  then 
with  such  names  of  leading  Rabbis  a.i  lia^l  escaped 
oblivion  (cf.  opening  sections  ot  Pir^-ff  Aholh),  and 
so  gives  the  Sanhedrin  of  Jamnia  an  appearance  of 
liistorical  continuity  with  the  past.  In  point  of 
fact,  however,  the  Sanhedrin  emergusintoaathentio 
history  first  in  the  Greek  period.  It  must  have 
existed  earlier,  but  ita  oririn  is  covered  by  the 
darkness  which  obscnres  all  Jewish  history  from 
the  time  of  Nehemiah  (and  even  earlier)  till  the 
Maccatxean  rising.  The  post-exilic  Jewish  com- 
munity waa  nominally  a  theocracy,  enjoying  a 
certain  measure  of  independence  under  foreign 
rule.  At  its  head  was  the  high  priest,  who  waa 
assisted  by  a  yipoeala  consisting  chiefly  of  members 
of  the  aristocratic  Micerdotal  cast«.  The  adminis- 
tration ot  secular  afitiirs  tended  to  produce  in  this 
caste  a  certain  worldliness,  a  more  or  less  exclusive 
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^OiSdim,  the  [lious 

]ej{BJ   tradition,   wlioue  intere^tH   find   aspi 

'e  excltuively  ratigiouB  and  ecclesiastical.   When 


the  c 


<  imd  aspirations 
etigiouB  and  ecclesiastical.  When 
inuer  AntiocliiiH  Epiphane^   the 


ind  consequently   tne  Tspowrlo, 
n  the  main  ready  to  yieU  com- 


nristocratic  cante,  and 

or  Sanhediin, -was  in  tL .  „   ---  - 

¥letely  to  the  pressure  of  an  enforced  Hellenism- 
he  ^arff/im  continued  to  offer  steadfast  but 
Sassivo  resistance  to  the  persecutor.  There  arose, 
owever,  a  third  Kvoup,  consiatinc  of  men  who, 
while  not  speeially  in  synijiatliy  witli  the  JfttfUltm, 
trished  to  maintain  the  ancient  religion  and  also 
the  liberties  of  the  people.  The  Uasmoniean  family 
led  tliem  in  armed  revolt,  and  nnder  tlie  skilful 
leadership  of  Jadai  Maccabeus  and  his  brothers 
they  not  only  regained  relisions  liberty,  bat 
achieved  the  puliti^  independence  of  the  Jewish 
State,  of  wliich  the  Hasmomoans  and  their  loyal 
followers  became  the  rulers.  The  old  aristocracy 
was  practically  destroyed,  and  the  remnnnts  of  it 
1  forced  to  acquiesce  in  the  rnle  of  the  


drifted  away  from  them  as  the  political  aspect  of 
the  stru^'^le  becaine  more  prominent,  and  resumed 
towards  theJii  the  same  attitude  of  iiassive  opposi- 
tion which  had  characterized  their  relation  to  the 
older  aristocracy.  They  nere  especially  incensed 
at  the  Hasmonecan  assumption  of  the  title  and 
functions  of  the  hi^h-priesthood,  which  they  re- 
garded ai  usurpation  and  as  a  secularizing  of  tlie 
theocracy.  At  the  time  of  Jolin  Hyrcanns,  tliere* 
fore,  the  Sanhedrin  consisted  of  aiUierents  of  tlie 
Haamonican  dynasty— the  new  aristocracy  cora- 
liined  with  the  remnants  of  the  old,  representing 
two  of  the  three  elements  of  the  later  court,  the 
chief  jirieste  and  the  elders — and  was  overwhelm- 
ingly, if  not  exclusively,  Saddacee.  The  Pharisses, 
the  representatives  of  the  earlier  IJOaidim,  stood 
aloof,  and  devoted  theiiisolves  to  the  uultivation 
of  their  moral  nnd  religious  influence  with  the 
people.  It  became  necesaary  to  conciliate  tliein, 
and  Hyrcanus  made  an  ellbrt  to  do  so.*  But 
their  terms  were  too  high.  They  demanded  that 
Hyrcanua  should  resign  the  high -priesthood,  an<l 
thus  destroy  the  constitution  and  government 
which  his  father  and  uncles  liad  estaliUsbed.  His 
refoHH.!  to  concede  the  demand  made  the  opposition 
of  the  I'harisees  to  the  ruling  party  more  acut«, 
and  under  Alexander  Jannit-us  there  wan  open 
war.  The  Sanhedrin,  composed  as  it  wait  of  the 
Ha.imon.Tan  nohility,  supported  Jannieus.  But  tlie 
attitude  of  the  people  showed  that  the  Pharisees 
could  no  longer  with  safety  be  left  in  opposition. 
Salome  reversed  the  policy  of  her  predecessors,  and 
Bdmitted  them  to  a  share  in  the  government — for  a 
time  the  dominant  share— and  to  the  Sanhedrin. 

From  that  time  onwards  the  Sanhedrin  coii- 
nisted  of  chief  priests,  elders,  and  scribes.  It  was, 
A  house  divided  against  itself,  and  the  bitter  con- 
flicts of  Saddacee  and  I'harisee  contributed  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  confusion  and  decay  of  the 
<«ntary  and  a  half  preceding  tlie  destmction  of 
Jemsalcm.  The  path  of  the  Romans  and  of  the 
Herodian  house  was  mode  smooth  by  the  Inability 
tif  the  Sanhedrin  to  act  in  nnity  and  lead  a  uniteal 
Iieople.      Pompey  abrogated  the  kingship,  but  left 

'  J(iK])liii]i  iA III.  ini- 1-  .S-fi)  ralsta  s  xtorj'  ohLch  ieWn  hotr 
Hyre^niu  broke  uith  the  rhnriiHa,  to  wbniii  ho  hud  hiLherto 
heen  allvlwd,  nnrt  went  aver  lo  Ihc  Suldui.'eeii.  But  >  critlcikl 
clkmbistlon  at  the  Ran',  mnd  ■  amipBrlmn  ol  it*  pmuppoii- 
llona  with  the  rreiioiu  hinor}'  u  nlMrd  in  1  Mae.,  ihow  that 
what  tnnk  rim  viar  not  >  bnich  with  the  PhiriHcs,  liuC  >n 
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the  high  priest  at  the  head  of  the  peojile  and  of 
the  Sanliedrin,  as  heretofore.  Guhinius  went 
further,  and  established  live  avrtSpin.  in  place  of  tlie 
single  court,  thus  largely  destroying  it*  influence 
(57-55  B.C.).  Some  years  later,  however,  the  San- 
hedrin was  restored  to  its  former  jiosition,  and 
resumed  the  exercise  of  authority  over  the  whole 
Jewish  territory.  Herod  is  stated  to  have  com- 
menced his  reign  with  a  massacre  of  the  meiiilieTs 
of  the  Sanhedrin  (Jos.  AtU,  xiv.  ix.  i).  Accord- 
ing to  another  account  {ib.  xr.  i.  3),  lie  put  to 
death  45  members  of  the  party  of  Antiuonus.  His 
object  was  to  destroy  the  influence  of  the  Sadducee 
nobility,  his  conristent  opponents  and  only  possible 
rivals.  With  the  same  object  in  view,  he  reduced 
the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  high -priesthood 
by  making  it  no  longer  hereditary  and  tenable  for 
life,  and  by  frequent  changes.  Under  his  rule 
the  Sanhedrin  had  but  little  influence, — less  pro- 
bably than  at  any  other  time.  Herod's  death  was 
followed  by  the  dismenilwmient  of  his  kingclom, 
and  the  authority  of  the  ^anliedrin  ceased  to 
extend  beyond  the  limits  of  Jndiea. 

The  government  of  the  Roman  procurators  was 
on  the  whole  favourable  to  the  Sanhedrin.  They 
hod  not  the  Herodian  jealousy  of  the  local  nobility, 
and  were  content  to  leave  considerable  powers  of 
internal  control  in  their  hands.  Josephus  and  the 
NT  i>ear  witness  to  the  influence  and  authority  of 
the  Sanhedrin  during  this  period.  So  long  on  it 
retained  control  of  the  i>eople,  there  uos  a  fair 
measure  of  peace  and  good  government.  Ulti- 
mately, however,  the  people,  under  the  influence 
of  the  Zealots,  became  unmanageable,  and,  against 
tiie  advice  of  the  older  and  more  experienced 
aristocrats,  embarked  on  tlie  fatal  revolt  against 
the  Roman  antliority.  Even  then  the  Sanhedrin, 
had  it  been  left  to  itself,  might  have  saved  .leni- 
salem  from  total  destruction.  But  the  Zealots 
usurped  its  authority,  rid  themselves  of  those  who 
counselled  moderation,  and  inaugurated  a  Reign 
of  Terror,  which  was  terminated  only  by  tiie  entry 
of  the  Roman  trooiia  into  the  city. 

Under  the  totally  new  ccmdition.'i  which  pre- 
vailed after  tlie  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  a  new 
court  established  itself,  bearing;  the  name  '  San- 
hedrin,' but  dilTering  in  essential  features  from 
the  older  body.  The  new  Sanhedrin  had  no  ju- 
litical  authority,  and  was  composed  exclusively  of 
Ilabbis,wlioBeaiBcnBsions  and  decisions  were  mainly 
tlieoretical.  It  exercised  considerable  jndicial 
authority  over  the  Jemsh  people,  owing  to  its 
mural  influence,  but  was  quit*  without  govern- 
mental inifiortance.  The  real  Sanheilrin  fell  with 
the  city. 

3.  ITiuiotloni  and  anthorlty.— The  trustworthy 
sounds  give  only  incidental  imliciilions  of  the 
functions  of  the  Sanhedrin  and  the  extent  of  its 
authority.  The  changes  in  the  constitution,  also, 
from  the  time  of  the  Maccabipon  rising  to  the  fall 
of  the  city,  were  no  great  and  so  frequent,  that  it 
is  dillicult  t«  say  how  much  authority  was  actually 
\-ested  in  the  Sanhedrin  it  nny  one  time.  Under 
the  Hosmonieans  it  must  have  been  considerable, 
both  in  ml  ministration  and  jurisdiction,  though 
the  stronger  kings,  like  Janntrns,  may  have  ruleil 
very  independently.  It  was  much  more  limited 
under  the  Herodian  kings,  whose  authority  was 
quite  independent  of  the  Jewish  constitution.  By 
the  Romans  the  constitution  waf  ns  far  as  [wssihle 
re4pect«d,  and  the  Sanhedrin,  tliuugli  suliordiniit« 
to  the  Roman  authority,  had  again  considerable 

■ ETBator  than  ot  any  nther  time. 

inort  tenure  of  llie  high-priestly 
oflice  would  throw  more  influence  into  the  linnds 
of  the  permanent  body.  In  thexc  later  days,  also, 
its  moral  authority  over  the  Jewish  iteiiple  was 
juucb  wider  than  its  actual  jio"  er.     1  erriioriaJly 
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its  actual  authority  extended  under  the  procurators 
over  Judsea  only.  On  the  other  hand,  its  recom- 
mendations were  regarded  by  orthodox  Jews  out- 
side Judaea  as  possessing  the  force  of  commands 
(cf.  Ac  9^).  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  under 
the  procurators  the  Sanhedrin  exercised  such 
authority  as  was  not  either  within  tiie  competence 
of  local  councils  or  reserved  by  the  liomans,  and 
that,  while  it  had  considerable  powers  of  police 
administration  and  in  the  levying  of  taxes,  and  a 
certain  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  order, 
its  main  function  was  that  of  a  supreme  judicial 
tribunal.  Except  in  the  case  of  capital  sentences, 
its  authority  was  absolute,  and  it  nad  the  power 
to  carry  its  decisions  into  effect.  An  elective 
sentence  of  death  could  be  pronounced  only  by  the 
procurator's  court.  The  stoning  of  Stepnen  (Ac 
^57tr.^  without  the  sanction  of  the  procurator  was  an 
illegal  act,  not  an  execution  but  a  '  lynching.'  In 
the  case  of  one  offence,  that  of  profanation  of  the 
sanctuary,  even  Roman  citizens  might  be  tried 
and  condemned  by  the  Sanhedrin,  subject,  of 
course,  to  the  procurator's  revision  of  the  capital 
sentence.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  constitutional 
powers  conceded  to  the  Sanhedrin,  the  Roman 
authority  was  always  al^olute,  and  tlie  procurator 
or  the  tribune  of  the  garrison  could  not  only  sum- 
mon the  Sanhedrin  and  direct  it  to  investigate 
a  matter,  but  could  interfere  and  withdraw  a 
prisoner  from  its  jurisdiction,  as  was  done  in  the 
case  of  St.  Paul  (Ac  22*  23«*-). 

4.  BeBiionB  and  ppocednre.  —  The  Sanhedrin 
could  sit  on  any  day  except  the  Sabbath  and  holy 
days ;  and  as  sentence  of  death  could  be  pro- 
nounced (according  to  the  Mishna)  only  on  the 
day  after  a  trial  on  a  capital  charge,  sucli  charges 
were  not  heard  on  the  day  preceding  a  Sabbath  or 
holy  day.  The  place  of  meeting  is  called  by 
Josephus  the  ^ovXii,  and  was  near  the  XystiLs, 
whicn  appears  to  be  indicated  in  the  Mishnic 
nn|ci  ng^p^  *  hall  of  hewn  stone '  (cf.  Schiirer,  GJV^ 
ii.  211).  It  was  close  to  the  upper  city,  but  not  in 
it,  as  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Komans  before  they 
had  reduced  the  upper  city  (Jos.  BJ  vl  vi.  3). 
The  references  in  NT  to  meetings  of  the  Sanhedrin 
(cf.  Ac  23)  show  that  its  proceedings  might  be  en- 
livened by  stirring  debates,  and  oy  the  stormy 
scenes  which  occasionally  take  place  even  in  the 
most  digniti^  political  assemblies.  In  the  case  of 
ordinary  trials,  the  procedure  may  have  resembled 
that  described  in  the  Mishna.  According  to  its 
account,  the  proceedings  were  conducted  accord- 
ing to  strict  rules,  and  the  members  gave  judg- 
ment in  regular  order.  Twenty-three  members 
formed  a  quorum,  and  while  a  bare  majority  might 
acquit,  a  majority  of  two  was  necessary  to  secure 
condemnation.  If  i »  majority  of  one  gave  a  verdict 
of  guilty,  more  members  were  summoned,  until 
either  the  requisite  majority  was  obtained  for  a 
legal  verdict,  or  the  full  number  of  seventy-one 
members  was  reached,  when  a  majority  of  one  was 
decisive  on  either  side. 

The  accounts  of  the  trial  of  Jesus  present  con- 
siderable difficulty,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  accom- 
modate them  to  tne  regular  procedure  of  the  San- 
hedrin.   See  art  Trial  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Literature.— This  is  extensive,  comprisiiiif  all  Histories  of 
the  Jews  during  the  period  B.C.  20(>-a.d.  70,  as  well  as  the 
relevant  articles  in  all  Bible  Dictionaries,  and  some  special 
works.  The  most  useful  and  accessible  comprehensive  state- 
ment is  that  of  Schurer,  GJV^  ii.  188-214  [llJP  ii.  i.  163  ff. J. 
The  most  illuminatinf?  account  of  the  histor>'  and  composition 
of  the  Sanhedrin  is  Wellhausen,  Pharisiier  und  Saddueaer.  To 
these  may  be  added  Hastings'  DB,  art.  '  Sanhedrin '  (Bacher) ; 
EBi,  artt  'Synedrium*  (Canney),  and  *  Government'  (Ben- 
ringer),  $  28-31.  c.  H.  Thomson. 

BAREPTA.— See  Zarephath. 

SATAN 1.  The  word  *  Satan'  (pf,  Saroyoj), 


which  in  the  NT  is  invariably  used  as  a  proper  name 
denoting  the  arch-enemy  of  God  and  man,  occurs 
in  the  Hebrew  of  the  OT  originally  as  a  sjiionym  of 
the  common  words  for  *  adversary/  as  tne  verb  jgjpr 
is  used  simply  in  the  sense  of  withstanding,  taking 
the  opposite  side.     In  this  sense  it  is  used  in  Nu 
22^  even  of  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  who  is  said  to 
go  forth  to  be  a  Satan  to  Balaam.     In  other  pas- 
sages it  is  applied,  with  no  sinister  meaning,  to 
David,  wlio,  as  the  Philistines  feared,  might  desert 
Achish  and  turn  against  them  in  battle  ( 1  S  29^) ; 
to  Abishai  when  ne  opposed  David's  purpose  of 
clemency  towards  Shimei  (2  S  19^) ;  and  again  to 
a  foreign  enemy  in  general  (1  K  5^) ;  and  to  Hadad 
and  Kezon  in  connexion  with  their  revolt  against 
Solomon  ( 1  K 1 P*-  »•  2fi).     Elsewhere,  as  in  the  Book 
of  Ps.  (IW),  in  the  first  two  chapters  of  the  Book 
of  Job  and  in  Zee  3  it  is  used  in  a  technical  or  legal 
sense  as  the  equivalent  of  drr/diKo$,  an  opponent  in 
law,  an  advocate,  whose  function  it  is  to  plead  for 
the  condemnation  of  an  accused  person,     in  Job  2* 
Jehovah  taxes  *  the  Satan '  with  over-ofiicious  zeal 
in  his  eiforts  to  test  the  motives  of  the  righteous 
man  whom  he  is  permitted  to  accuse ;  and  i^in  in 
Zee  3^  He  distinctly  rebukes  him  for  pressmg  his 
charge  against  Joshua.    But  notwithstanding  such 
suggestions  that  an  evil  spirit,  a  malicious  accuser, 
is  described  (like  the  Satan,  the  accuser  of  the 
brethren,  did^oXos,  Karfrfopo%  of  the  NT),  there  is 
no  explicit  indication  that  this  is  the  case.    The 
being  thus  described  as  *  the  Satan '  or  the  Adver- 
sary appears  in  Zechariah  as  an  ofhcial  accuser, 
and  in  tne  Book  of  Job  he  takes  his  place  among 
*•  tlie  sons  of  God '  in  the  court  of  heaven  as  one 
having  a  right  to  be  there,  and  that  in  connexion 
with  the  function  attributed  to  him  of  *  going  to 
and  fro  upon  the  eaith,'  and  'considering'  and 
reix>rting  upon  the  conduct  of  the  sons  oi  men. 
He  is  recognized  as  a  minister  of  the  Divine  justice, 
although  God  does  tax  him  with  overdoing  his 
part.     All  that  appears  to  be  indicated  there  is 
the  thought  that  there  is  in  the  Court  of  God  one 
whose  ofhce  it  is  to  plead  for  the  condemnation  of 
sinners.     Of  a  malignant  enemy  of  God  and  His 
cause,  a  personal  spirit  of  evil  called  Satan,  there 
is  no  express  mention  in  the  OT.    The  temptation 
of  our  hrst  parents  is  ascribed  in  Genesis  to  *  the 
serpent,'  ana  no  interpretation  is  offered  of  the 
symbolism  of  the  story.    Again,  though   in  one 
passage  in  Chronicles  (1  Ch  2P)  w^e  read  that  Satan 
tempted  David  to   number    the    people — a   pre- 
sumptuous offence  for  which  the  king  was  severely 
punished — the  parallel  passage  (2  S  24^),  much  the 
older  narrative,  attributes  David's  conduct  to  trial 
at  the  hands  of  God,  not  to  the  temptation  of  the 
Evil  One.    Similarly  the  deception  of  the  *  lying 
spirit'  who  lured  Ahab  to  his  destruction  (IK 
2219-23)  |g  ^^  ^  have  had  the  express  sanction  of 
Grod.     Altogether  it  is  one  of  the  most  noteworthy 
features  of  the  theology  of  the  OT,  that  so  little 
reference  is  made  to  Satan  as  the  great  adversary 
of  God  and  His  people,  or  as  the  malignant  tempter 
and  accuser  of  man.    The  Satan  of  the  Book  of 
«Tob  and  of  the  prophecies  of  Zechariah  is  described 
in  language  very  different  from  that  in  which  the 
arch-enemy  is  spoken  of  in  the  NT. 

This  fact,  together  with  the  circumstance  that 
references  to  Satan  as  an  accuser  of  mankind  occur 
only  in  those  books  of  the  OT  which  belong  to  a 
comparatively  late  period,  has  been  taken  as  a 
proof  of  the  theory  that  the  Jewish  belief  in 
Satanic  agency  was  introduced  into  the  Hebrew 
theology  from  a  foreign  source.  Traces  appear  else- 
where of  early  beliefs  current  among  the  Hebrews 
in  the  existence  of  demons,  satyrs,  liliths,  and  the 
like,  as  in  the  use  of  the  name  'Azazel,'  a  mys- 
terious being  mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch  in  con- 
nexion with  the  ordinance  of  the  scapegoat  (Lv  16). 
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It  has  been  supposed  that  upon  those  popular 
beliefs  of  early  Semitic  religion  there  was  grafted, 
from  Persian  sources,  the  conception  of  a  Prince 
of  Darkness  whose  agency  is  similar  to  that  which, 
in  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  is  ascribed  to  the 
demon-god  Ahriman,  and  that  the  belief  in  Satan 
and  his  angels  as  fallen  spirits  was  thus  intro- 
duced into  Hebrew  theology.  But,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  connexion  between  Satan  and  the  Zoro- 
astrian  Ahriman  is  more  apparent  than  real.  A 
simpler  explanation  of  the  history  of  the  doctrine 
of  tne  personality  and  agency  of  Sataji  is  that  it 
has  been  the  subject  of  development  under  the 
influence  of  a  progressive  revelation.  The  complete 
revelation  of  such  a  being  as  the  malignant  author 
of  evil  was  reserved  for  the  time  when,  with  the 
advent  of  Christ's  King^dom,  the  minds  of  God's 
people  were  prepared,  without  risk  of  idolatry,  or 
of  the  mischievous  dualism  of  such  a  religion  as 
that  of  Zoroaster,  to  recognize  in  the  serpent  of 
Eden  and  in  the  Satan  who  appeared  as  the  adver- 
sary of  Job  and  of  Joshua,  this  ^eat  Adversary 
of  God  and  man,  whose  power  is  to  be  feared 
and  his  temptations  resolutely  resisted,  but  from 
wliose  dark  aominion  the  Son  of  Grod  had  oome  to 
deliver  mankind. 

2.  If  the  OT  is  remarkable  for  its  reticence  on 
this  subject,  we  find  in  the  NT  the  doctrine  of 
Satanic  agency  very  fully  developed.  It  meets  us 
on  the  threshold.  It  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
elements  of  NT  teaching.  Jesus  and  His  disciples 
distinctly  assume  the  reality  of  Satan  and  his 
kingdom  as  a  mi^lity  power  for  evil,  opposed  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Crod  in  the  world  and  in  the  hearts  of 
men.  This  is  nowhere  more  noticeable  than  in  the 
Gospels,  and  there  in  the  direct  teaching  of  our 
Lord.  At  the  outset  of  the  Grospel  narrative  Satan 
appears  as  the  anta<^onist  of  Cnrist.  The  story  of 
the  Temptation,  which  must  have  been  communi- 
cated to  the  disciples  from  the  lips  of  Jesus  Him- 
self, is  related  by  the  three  Synoptists.  St.  Mark 
(1*')  informs  us  that  Jesus  was  forty  days  tempted 
of  Satan,  using  that  word  or  title  as  a  proper  name. 
St.  Matthew  (ch.  4)  and  St.  Luke  (ch.  4),  wlio  relate 
the  incident  with  clear  circumstantiality  of  detail, 
note  three  distinct  temptations,  in  which  they  quote 
the  arguments  used  by  the  Tempter  and  the  answers 
returned  by  .Tesus.  They  describe  the  Tempter  as 
6  didpoXoiy  *  the  devil,'  using  the  recognizea  word 
for  betrayer  or  malicious  accuser.  According  to 
St.  Matthew's  account,  Jesus  addresses  him  as 
*  Satan.'  St.  Luke  concludes  the  narrative  with  the 
significant  words,  *  When  the  devil  had  ended  all 
the  temptation,  he  departed  from  him  for  a  season,' 
as  if  to  indicate  that  the  conflict  mth  Satan  was 
renewed  and  continued  throughout  our  Lord's 
ministry.  St.  Matthew  tells  us  that  when  the 
devil  left  Him,  angels  came  and  ministered  unto 
Him.  Thus  the  Synoptic  Gospels  distinctly  descril)e 
the  source  of  the  temptation  as  the  direct  sugges- 
tions of  a  person,  and  that  one  who  is  variously 
called  Satan  and  *  the  devil.' 

Again,  these  same  Gosi)els,  as  also  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  take  notice  of  Christ's  works  of  healing, 
and  especially  of  those  wrought  upon  persons 
possessed  witii  demons,  as  illustrating  the  nature 
of  His  mission,  which  was  to  heal  *all  that  were 
oppressed  of  the  devil '  (Ac  10»).  St.  Luke  (22^) 
no  less  clearly  than  St.  John  (13')  informs  us  that 
Satan  entered  the  heart  of  Judas  and  prompted 
him  to  betray  his  Lord. 

In  the  recorded  utterances  of  Jesus,  in  His  ex- 
press teaching,  allusions  are  clearly  made  to  the 
power  and  activity  of  Satan  as  a  personal  being, 
and  the  great  Adversary  of  God  and  man.  He 
attributes  the  trouble  of  the  woman  who  had  the 
spirit  of  infirmity  to  the  malign  power  of  Satan  to 
afflict  even  the  mxlies  of  men  (Lk  13^').    Thus,  so 


far  from  discouraging  the  popular  belief  which 
ascribed  to  Satan  and  his  angels  power  over  soul 
and  body,  Jesus  distinctly  acknowledged  it.  Ac- 
cused by  the  Pharisees,  representatives  of  those  to 
whose  speculations  in  angelology  and  demonology 
that  popular  belief  has  been  tri^ied,  of  casting  out 
demons  through  Beelzebub  the  prince  of  demons, 
Jesus,  so  far  from  controverting  or  throwing  doubt 
upon  the  current  opinions  of  the  time,  repels  the 
charge  by  the  argument  that  if  Satan  should  cast 
out  Satan,  he  would  only  be  defeating  his  own  ends 
and  destroying  his  own  work.  Then  He  proceeds 
to  say,  *  But  if  I  cast  out  devils  "by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
then  the  kingdom  of  Grod  is  come  unto  you'  (Mt 
12",  cf.  Lk  11*),  illustrating  His  argument  by  the 
similitude  of  the  strong  man  and  the  Stronger  than 
he,  implying  that  Satan  is  the  strong  man  who 
would  enslave  mankind,  but  that  Jesus  Himself  is 
the  Stronger  than  he,  who  has  appeared  for  the  de- 
liverance of  the  victims  of  Satanic  power.  That 
Jesus  should  thus  have  ar^ed  in  controversy  with 
the  Pharisees  has  its  own  si^ificance.  We  cannot 
explain  it  away  on  the  principle  of  accommodation. 
Jesus  could  and  did  rebuke  tne  spirit  of  Pharisaic 
traditionalism  which  led  them  to  introduce  all 
manner  of  mischievous  subtleties,  making  void  the 
Law  by  their  unauthorized  traditions,  but  never 
once  did  He  even  cast  suspicion  upon  this  part  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Pharisees.  He  accepted  it 
without  question. 

Again,  when  the  Seventy  expressed  their  joy  at 
the  success  of  their  mission,  ana  exclaimed,  *  Lord, 
even  the  demons  are  subject  unto  us,'  Jesus  replied, 
'  I  beheld  Satan  as  lightning  fall  from  heaven,'  and 
went  on  to  say,  *  Behold,  I  give  you  power  to  tread 
upon  serpents  and  scorpions,  andover  all  the  power 
of  the  enemy '  (Lk  10""^').  Passing  over  sucn  pas- 
sages as  those  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  '  What- 
soever is  more  than  these  cometh  of  evil '  or  *  the 
evil  one '  (Mt  5") ;  *  Deliver  us  from  evil '  or  *  the 
evil  one*  (6*'),  wliich  have  been  explained,  and 
even,  as  in  the  RV,  translated  as  referring  to  the 
personal  Author  of  Evil,  we  find  Jesus  in  His  dis- 
courses and  in  warnings  addressed  to  His  disciples 
making  distinct  allusion  to  Satan  as  the  great 
adversary  whom  they  have  cause  to  fear.  In  the 
parables  of  the  Sower  and  the  Tares,  the  Evil 
One,  variously  termed  *the  devil,'  *  Satan,'  *the 
enemy,'  *  the  wicked  one,'  is  described  as  seeking 
to  frustrate  the  work  of  Christ  by  catching  away 
the  good  seed  soAvn  in  the  heart  (Mt  13^®,  Mk  4^, 
Lk  8'*-^) ;  or  by  sowing  tares  among  the  wheat  (Mt 
1388.  a»)^  the  tares  denoting  the  children  of  'the 
wicked  one'  as  the  enemy  that  sowed  them  is 
*the  devil.*  Here  we  see  clearly  illustrated  the 
New  Testament  doctrine  of  the  irreconcilable 
antagonism  between  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  and 
that  of  Satan. 

Again,  Jesus  warns  Peter  on  one  occasion  that 
Satan  has  asked  and  obtained  the  Divine  permis- 
sion to  sift  the  disciples  as  wheat ;  and  indicates 
that  their  only  hope  lies  in  the  intercession  of 
Christ  Himself,  who  has  prayed  for  Simon  that  his 

*faith  fail  not' (Lk  2231). 

Once  more,  in  Christ's  discourse  on  the  Last 
Judgment,  it  is  expressly  stated  that  the  everlast- 
ing punishment  to  which  the  unfaithful  are  con- 
demned was  *  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels ' 
(Mt  25*'),  a  passage  which  well  illustrates  the 
manner  in  which,  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  Jesus 
is  consistently  represented  as  alluding  to  Satan 
and  his  power  and  kingdom.  That  is,  that  the 
doctrine  is  not  so  much  set  forth  by  way  of  dof;- 
niatic  statement  as  assumed,  taken  for  granted. 
Jesus  does  not  enlarge  upon  it,  but  quietly  accepts 
it,  presupposes  it  as  a  matter  about  which  there 
is  no  dispute.  The  belief  is  there,  and  Jesus  sets 
upon  it  the  seal  of  His  authority. 


tlie  introdactorj  verHes,  the  world  is  held,  tbe  dead 
weight,  tlie  vi*  iTiertier  of  human  insensibility  to 
tbe  Divine  light,  is  no  negative  thin^',  but  itself 
a  power,  a  kingdom  in  dendly  opposition  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Chriflt,  and  under  the  rule  of  Satoji. 
Jesua  directly  attribnt«s  the  opposition  of  Hia 
antagonists  to  the  malice  of  the  devil.  So  He  says 
tn  the  Jews,  "  Ve  are  of  your  father  tlie  devil,  and 
the  lusts  of  four  father  ye  will  do'(JnB*<).  The 
false  accusations  of  Seiibe  and  Pharisee,  and  the 
untiring  malignity  of  their  penecuting  xeol,  show 
the  Kpirit  and  are  the  worK  of  him  who  was  a 
liar  and  a  murderer  from  the  beginning.  Again, 
He  speaks  of  Satan  as  the  Prince  of  tliii)  worl<l, 
and  represents  as  the  aim  and  the  certain 
result  of  Uis  own  work,  the  indgment  and  tlie 
t  of  Satan  and  his  kingdom  (12" ;  cf. 
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S.  The  other  portions  of  tbe  NT  confirm  bnt  do 
not  materially  add  to  the  testimony  of  tlie  Gospels 
on  the  subject  of  the  personality  and  the  power  of 
the  Evil  One.  Thus  Sl  James  (4^)  merely  counsels 
his  readers  to  resist  the  devil,  assuring  them  that  he 
will  flee  from  them  ;  while  in  another  passage  (2") 
he  Bpenks  of  '  the  demons'  (rd  Saifiifui},  evidently 
meaning  by  the  term  the  subordinate  agents  of 
Satanic  power,  as  believing  that  there  U  one  God— 
a  belief  which  fills  tliem  with  terror.  St.  Peter 
assures  us  that  Satan,  whom  he  describes  as  irrlSiicoi 
('adversary,'  a  technical  or  otlicial  word),  and 
compares  to  a  roaring  lion,  may  be  successfully 
resisted  b_y  the  power  of  st^fast  faith  (I  PS"-*). 
St.  John  in  his  First  Epistle  repeats  the  teaching 
of  his  Gospel,  and  in  the  A|H>ca1ypse  identifies 
Satan  with  the  serpent  of  Eden,  and  seemingly  also 
with  the  accuser  of  Job  and  of  Joshua  (Rev  12*  "}, 
and  foretells  his  coming  doom.  St.  Paul  accepts 
the  current  doctrine ;  but  thongli  in  his  Epistles  te 
the  Ephesians  and  Colossians  he  seems  to  odd  to 
the  t«achingof  Christ  in  the  Gospels  other  elements 
from  the  dcmonology  of  the  Pharisaic  schools  end 
from  other  sources  (Epli  2^  6",  Col  2"),  and  in  his 
Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  and  to  Timothy  (1  Co 
EP,  1  Ti  1")  ascribes  to  Satan  a  cerlun  power  of 
discipline  as  a  minister  of  Divine  jndgnient,  really 
contributes  to  this  branch  of  Christian  doctrine 
no  essential  element  additional  to  tliat  which  is 
famished  in  the  Gospels.  See,  further,  articles 
Accommodation  and  Deuon. 
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KFniUTe  n  Ch  10^.  P«  S*"  SI'  »  8Si  «  es*  W  Bfil,  !■  IS"  IJi", 
UEc  7^,  HabS'^X  Tobp  a  SftvEour  ifl  Ood'!  BicJu^ve  pnn^UJr? 
fPi  80>>  108'),  la  4311  ISO).  Aa  [natnun«nta  ot  God.  bowevtr. 
bunan  ddivenn  Ilkewint  ncaiva  On  liUe  (Jv  V- »,  N*b  V). 
Than  la  no  paaaoA  in  tiia  DT  when  Eha  Uaarfah  ia  called 
■Savimr.'  H'^erevgr  (he  Kmlah  h  conne<:t«l  witta  tbe  IdH 
f>f  nlrstlcin,  He  ra  not  the  anhject  bat  the  object  ol  It  tPe  es" 
1441°.  Zee  sn  This  la  dtlTerenl  In  Apocrj-phal  and  PKud- 
■plfniiliiis)  litcnture,  !ac  bere  li  ij  not  men]>  declared  tbat 


He  la  the  Gael  al  their  Ule  (Bn  4III'7,  or  thai  Uia  rlghleoiu  In 
oonneidon  vithUluihallbeiaUaaed  wltbaaln[lon(4  Eir4S>l 
but  (lao  (hatCAnifuj  lilitralnl  umuuram  (4  Ear  1S>1  ]3^  and 

if.  a^W; 


(Teat.  Old  b).    Qod,  however,  hen  aUo 
Pllint  Saviour  (n-nn  nrif,  Pi.SdI  Iff  : 

i;.i«  r»xv.  3  Mac  »»  7i<>.    UaedoFOod,  ._    ,  

wicb  aufb  unni  aa  Stiti,  i  firm,  i  >«r'''.'*i>w  (En  437, 


1.  In  the  Gospels  ffi^nip  occurs  but  three  times — 
Lk  1"  2"  and  Jn  4".     In  the  Song  of  Maryj  the 


Lk  2"  ffumip  is  not  a  formal  title,  but  tt  deseript_ .  _ 
designation  of  the  Messiah,  'a  Saviour  who  is 
Christ  the  Lord.'  But  the  word  evidently  has  a 
deeper  meaning  to  theongels  than  tlie  noun  ffwnjpta 
and  the  participle  tniBBima  have  to  Zochariaa  in 
Lk  1"-";  for  in  the  two  tatter  pass^es  tJie  con- 
ception moves  entirely  « ithin  the  OT  rimitn.  The 
doKology  of  Lk  2"  aiwwiates  Jesus'  saving  work 
with  the  prodnction  of  peace  on  earth  among  man- 
kind as  the  objects  of  (iod's  good  pleasure.  Here 
Burrip  undoubtedly  covers  the  Lord's  M^ianic  work 
in  the  most  universal istic  sense.  And  it  will  be 
noticed  that  f-i^^  is  Kynonymousnithxpii'i^i'o'pur, 
so  that  the  reference  cannot  be  confined  to  our 
Lord's  earthly  ministry,  but  extends  to  His  activity 
as  the  gloribeil  M»v<tab.  As  'peace'  and  ');ood 
iileasnre '  indicate,  not  tbe  giving  of  life  but  the 
t)eHtowal  of  reconciliation  with  God  stands  in  the 
foreground  (for  tlie  connexion  between  euH/p  and 
fiioKln,  cf.  Ps-Sol  B"|.  In  Jn  4«  h  aarri,!.  to3  .Actmou 
receives  its  imiiort  from  tbe  rich  and  prepiant  mean- 
ing aiiinr  and  aianipla  acquire  in  the  discourses  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel.  As  Jesus  had  represented 
Himself  to  the  woman  not  as  a  niere  revealer 
(vv.i'-»J,  but  as  the  giver  of  'living  water,'  and 
'woter  unto  eternal  life'  (vv.'*'*),  so  the  Samari- 
tans, in  acknowledging  Him  as  aurriip  rou  mhrfiou, 
Kove  to  have  attained  a  deeper  conception  of 
essialisbip  than  wim  commonly  current  among 
theni,  both  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  tha 
Messiah's  calling  (cf.,  however,  for  aurhp  roC  tiauou, 
i  En- 13"). 

%  The  fact  has  not  escaped  observation,  that  St. 
Luke,  who  alone  of  the  Synoptista  introduces  into 
his  record  the  word  iri*n)p,  also  employs  it  twice  in 
Acts,  where  it  occurs  once  in  a  speech  of  St.  Peter 
(5"),  and  once  in  a  speech  of  St  Paul  (13'°).  In  6" 
we  have  the  combination  dpxT»^  '^  auir^p ;  Christ 
was  made  both  by  the  Itesurrection  and  by  the 
Ascension,  ipxvr^  i"  found  also  in  Ac  3'^,  another 
speech  of  SL  Peter,  and  is  here  combined  with 
ji«} :  the  Jews  asked  for  a  murderer  to  be  granted 
them  and  killed  the  Prince  of  j.ife,  whom  God 
raised  from  the  dead.  It  is  plain  that  the  uieaninr 
of  irun-ijp  in  5"  is  determined  by  thatof  apxTf^'i  and 
3"  proves  that  i«pn'''i  lias  specifically  to  do  with 
Jesus'  life-giving  power,  whence  also  in  both  pass- 
aces  the  Resurrection  is  emphasized.  Besides  Lk., 
Hebrews  is  the  only  NT  writing  which  eniploye 
ipxvt^  (2"  12)).  The  former  of  tnece  two  wu-aages 
confimta  the  close  connexion  alreatiy  found  lietween 
iri.rni/>  and  ipxyn^'t  '<"'  it  caIIs  Jesus  ipXTl^'  aiinjplai ; 
in  the  other  passage  He  is  called  apjcvyli^  <«>'  nXnuHii 
rlrriui,  'the  leadpr  and  perfecter  of  faith.'  (For 
a  thorough  discussion  of  ipxTt^<  ct.  Bleek,  Dcr 
Brirf  tt.  H.  HtbriKr,  ii.  pp.  301-303).  The  use  of 
the  word  in  combination  with  riiiHip  is  interesting, 
because  both  are  employed  in  the  LXX  of  the 
'indges'  sent  by  God  to  deliver  Israel  (Jg  S*-" 
li*-"12'[r7umip=D'ifio,  ii(>xif76r=ir(B])._  In  Hebrews, 
however,  the  rendering  'captain,'  which  brings  out 
the  idea  of  military  leadership,  and  the  generS  ren- 
dering 'aatliar,' are  inade<tuate;  the  word  plainly 
has  the  connotation  of  '  model,'  '  example,  '  fore- 
runner,' tJie  leader  first  experiencing  in  Himself 
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and  receiving  in  Himself  that  to  which  he  leads 
others.  Thus  Jesus  is  dpxrjybs  ffurrrjplas  in  2*^,  because 
He  Himself  is  conducted  to  glory  by  God,  and  in 
His  attainment  to  glory  draws  with  Him  all  the 
other  sons  of  God.  In  12^  Jesus'  career  of  faith 
is  represented  as  exemplary  for  believers;  by 
preceuing  in  the  exercise  of  an  ideal  faith  He 
enables  others  to  follow  in  the  same  iyutp  of  faith. 
He  6'  proves  that  where  the  author  does  not  wish 
to  emphasize  thb  peculiar  idea  of  precession,  but 
merely  to  express  the  causal  relationship  between 
His  work  and  the  salvation  of  believers,  he  uses  the 
general  term  atnos :  *  He  became  author  of  eternal 
salvation.'  The  reference  to  the  Resurrection  in 
both  Petrine  passages  renders  it  probable  that  the 
word  dpxvy^i  is  here  used  in  the  same  pre^ant 
sense:  Jesus  is  in  virtue  of  the  Resurrection  a 
leader  of  life,  one  who  has  Himself  attained  unto 
life,  and  now  makes  others  partakers  of  the  same. 
As  the  murderer  in  Ac  3^^  inflicts  death,  so  the 
dpxriyds  rifs  j^ca^s  bestows  life,  (nar-^pf  then,  is  identi- 
cal with  dpxvy^^  so  far  as  the  impartation  of  life 
is  concerned,  but  leaves  the  exemplification  of  tlie 
life-content  of  the  <rwnjpla  in  Jesus'  o>\'n  Person 
unexpressed.  In  the  speech  of  St.  Paul  (13^)  the 
use  of  ffunffp  clearly  attaches  itself  to  the  LXX  of 
the  Book  of  Judges,  if  the  reading  ifyeipe  of  the  TR 
be  followed,  for  this  is  the  verb  by  which  the  LXX 
in  J^  3*'  ^  renders  the  Heb.  O'pn.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  read  with  WH  ijyayey  the  more  immediate 
reference^  seems  to  be  to  Zee  3^;  but  even  then 
the  word  <rumfip  itself  points  back  to  the  Book  of 
Judges. 

SL  In  St.  Paul's  A^nritings,  apart  from  the  Pastoral 
Epistles,  ffun/ip  is  founaonly  Uvice — Eph  6*  and 
Ph  3^.  The  interpretation  of  the  former  passage 
is  much  disputed.  The  husband's  relation  as  head 
to  the  wife  and  Clirist's  relation  as  Head  to  the 
Church  are  compared,  and  in  this  connexion  Christ 
is  called  cbrHjp  tov  <nI>fiaTos  (of  the  Church).  This 
last  statement  seems  to  imply  that  Christ's  head- 
shij)  over  the  Church  is  based  on  His  being  the 
Saviour  of  the  Church -body.  The  question  is 
whether  this  must  be  understood  in  the  sense  which 
will  likewise  be  applicable  to  the  relation  between 
husband  and  wife.  In  the  ordinary  sense  the 
husband  could  hardly  be  called  the  saviour  of  the 
wife's  body.  But  Wagner  {ZNTW  vi.  [1905]  p.  220) 
has  called  attention  to  a  passa^^e  in  Clement  {Peed, 
ii.  5)  where  it  is  stated  that  tlie  Creator  provides 
man  with  meat  and  drink  rod  adi^iddai  x^P^^t  *  for 
the  sake  of  keeping  alive.'  Applying  this  to  our 
passage,  he  obtains  the  very  congruous  sense  :  As 
the  husband  is  <rtjmfip  of  the  wife,  by  supplying  the 
sustenance  of  her  physical  life,  so  Christ  is  (rornjp 
of  the  Church,  inasmuch  as  He  endows  her  with 
eternal  life  ;  and  for  this  reason  both  hold  the  posi- 
tion of  head.  This  secures  for  <rd}^€Lv  the  sense  of 
'endowing  with  eternal  life.'  The  peculiarity  of 
the  passage,  thus  understood,  would  lie  in  this,  that 
the  ordinary  religious  use  of  au^civ  is  illustrated 
by  analog  with  a  natural  use  of  the  verb  whicli 
seems  to  be  without  precedent  in  earlier  Biblical 
Greek.  In  Ph  3^  the  word  <TurH)p  has  a  specific 
eschatological  reference :  Christ  is  <rurHip,  because 
at  the  resurrection  He  will  transform  the  body  of 
believers  into  the  likeness  of  His  own  glorious 
body,  ffuij^iiv  therefore  here  also  is  equivalent  to 
the  oestowal  of  life. 

4.  With  sudden  and  remarkable  frequency  <r(tyHip 
emerges  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  (10  times)  and 
in  2  Peter  (5  times).  In  the  Pastorals  there  is 
further  the  peculiarity  that  the  name  is  applied  to 
both  God  and  Christ  :  to  God,  in  1  Ti  1»  2^  4'",  Tit 
V  2^'>  3^ ;  to  Christ,  in  2  Ti  V\  Tit  1*  2"  3«.  In 
2  Peter  the  reference  is  always  to  Christ.  In  Jude 
also  God  is  once  (tailed  '  our  Saviour  through  Jesus 
Christ '  (v. 25).     The  designation  of  God  as  Saviour 


can  appear  strange  only  on  the  basis  of  our  estab- 
lished custom  to  reserve  this  title  for  Christ ;  on 
the  basis  of  the  OT  it  was  a  i)erfectly  natural  usage, 
for  here  always  God,  never  the  Messiah,  is  called 
H'rto,  <r(iWTjp.  And  in  the  NT  itself  the  act  of  saxdnc 
is,  where  a  subject  is  indicated,  as  naturally  ascribed 
to  God  as  to  Christ  (comparatively  few  passages 
reflect  on  the  subject).  Except  perhaps  for  the  one 
passage,  1  Ti  4^^,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  mean- 
ing of  9itrHip  in  the  Pastorals  and  2  Peter  differs 
from  its  ordinary  import,  or  that  of  auj^eiv  in  the 
NT  elsewhere.  Christ  is  Saviour,  because  He 
abolished  death  and  brought  life  and  immortality 
to  light  through  the  gospel  (2  Ti  V^) ;  as  Lord  and 
Saviour,  Jesus  Christ  has  an  eternal  Kingdom  into 
which  believers  receive  entrance  (2  P  V^).  He  is 
called  *  the  great  God  and  Saviour,'  in  so  far  as  be- 
lievers look  for  the  blessed  hope  and  appearing  of 
His  glory  (Tit  2^^).  The  hope  of  eternal  life  comes 
from  God  our  Saviour  (Tit  1*  2").  Eschatological 
also  is  the  reference  in  '  the  commandment  of  the 
Lord  and  Saviour '  (2  P  3-').  In  Tit  2'«  the  thought 
is  implied  that  Grod  is  Saviour  in  the  ethical  sphere, 
whence  *  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour '  becomes 
an  incentive  to  holy  living.  But  peculiar  is  1  Ti 
4*®  where  Grod  is  called  *the  Saviour  of  all  men, 
especially  of  them  that  believe.'  Wagner  proposes 
to  apply  liere  the  same  sense  given  to  (romjo  in  Eph 
5^:  God  is  Saviour  of  all  men,  inasmucu  as  He 
supplies  them  with  natural  life ;  Saviour  especially 
of  believers,  because  He  supplies  these  with  the 
higher  life  of  the  Spirit  (I.e.  p.  222,  where  Philo 
[cfc  Mundi  Opif.  60:  God  =  eOepryirrjs  Kal  aurri^p]  is 
quoted).  This  might  seem  to  be  favoured  by  1  Ti 
6"  *€Jod  who  keepeth  aJl  things  alive,'  or  *who 
giveth  life  to  all  things  *  (cf .  the  altomative  reading 
f<acyoir/jff€i  for  auaei  in  Lk  17*^).  But  it  is  less  in 
keeping  with  Tit  2"  where  a  similar  universalism 
of  dod^  o't&^eti'  is  affirmed,  and  yet  this  is  a  matter 
of  redemption,  not  of  nature.  Wagner  is  quite 
correct,  however,  in  urging  against  von  Soden  that 
*  God  ffom^p  of  all  men '  cannot  mean  *  God  is  vnlling 
to  be  (Tum/ip  of  all  men ' ;  and  against  B.  Weiss,  that 
it  cannot  mean  *  God  has  made  salvation  objectively 
possible  for  all  men,  while  subjectively  He  realizes 
it  in  believers  only.'  The  solution  of  the  difliculty 
must  be  sought  elsewhere,  viz.  in  connexion  with 
the  pronounced  universalism  of  the  Pastoral  Ejnstles 
in  general.  The  emphasis  and  frequency  witli 
which  this  principle  is  brought  forward  render  it 
probable  that  something  specific  in  the  liistoricfil 
situation  to  which  the  Pastorals  address  themselves 
lies  at  its  basis,  and  at  the  basis  also  c)f  the  fre- 
quency with  which  the  words  atJoj^eip,  (ruTTjoia,  <rc«mj- 
pios,  ffuTT^p  are  employed.  There  is  absolutely  no 
reason  to  suspect  the  writer  of  any  intention  to 
weaken  or  neutralize  the  doctrine  of  i>redestination. 
Besides  involving  denial  of  the  Pauline  origin  of 
the  Epistles,  this  would  le.ave  unexplained  why,  in 
other  pa*<sages,  the  principle  of  predestination  is 
enunciated  with  all  de^sirable  distinctness.  The 
only  plausible  view  is  that  the  passages  under  review 
contain  a  warning  against  the  dualist ic  trend  of 
that  incipient  Gnosticism  to  wliose  early  presence 
in  the  Apostolic  periotl  the  Epistles  of  tlie  First 
Captivity  also  bear  witness.  In  a  twofold  sense 
it  might  l)ecome  of  importance  to  vindicate,  over 
against  this  theory,  the  universalism  of  saving 
grace  :  on  the  one  hand,  in  so  far  as  Gnosticism  on 
principle  excluded  from  salvation  those  wlio  lacked 
the  pneumatic  character  ;  and,  on  the  other  liand, 
in  so  far  as  those  belonging  to  the  pnotmaticl 
might  be  considered  to  carry  the  power  of  salva- 
tion by  nature  in  themselves.  In  other  words,  it 
might  Iwcome  necessary  to  em])hasize  that  God 
saves  all  men,  not  merely  one  cla,ss  of  men,  and 
that  no  man  is  by  his  sui)jective  conilition  either 
sunk  beneath  the  possibility  or  raised  above  the 
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need  of  nalvation.  Perhaps  also  the  eniphaHia 
upon  the  fact  th&t  God  as  well  aa  Christ  is  Saviour, 
thoufjh  perfectly  natural  front  the  OT  poiiit  of 
view,  is  H[iecia]ly  diretted  againfit  a  Bystera  which 
tended  to  seinnite  between  the  Creator-God  of  (lie 
uld  dispensation  ami  the  Saviour-God,  ClirUt,  of  the 
new.  The  recent  investigations  uf  Kriedlander 
liavB  Bhuwn  that  there  existed  lone  before  tlie  2inl 
cent,  of  our  ero  a  Jewwh  type  oi  Gnoatieism,  bo 
that  it  can  no  lun^r  be  asserted  that  an  anti- 
Gnostic  polemic  of  tins  tyiic  per  «  militates  ngainst 
the  Pauline  aatborship  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles. 

In  rHHiC  tlnia  ■ttonptB  bkTS  been  mxlc  to  cipUn  Uis  rlie 
and  develapmeat  of  tha  NT  KnmulioD  ot  nftij  iind  nnq^'a 
(ronicatn-fnbllolKHims.  AnrlGhCOaaanHialfuterinHwii 
in  Kinnit  Btnjhm  a.ftfdat  ChrMaJkam,  lSM)|isdnIcd0at  bow 
lnthaculViittu'UyitcrlH'tb>pnnilna(n>TWM,1n  ttw  Hiue 
d  Immortelily,  pluj'g  ■  1ug«  rdlr,  Blmiluly  Wobbenuln  IHe- 
OgimtatttiichaCdu  Stiidim,  IMa),  wba  uhtU  that  niwcliJIy 
In  tta>  nit  ot  ttw  nbtetimTiMn  bou  tbc  word  nnu  wu  com- 
■non  u  a  nun*  lor  Uu  IMty.  &  Cwo  uticla  publUiad  In  the 
OaitOiiAt  H'dt  lor  IIMS  uid  UOO.aitltlHl  ■  Ala  die  Zelt  sriuUi 
mr '  Uld  '  D>T  IMliuid,'  BuoMk  call*  Utentioa  Co  occUin  In- 
■criptloni  fdmsnenA  Id  Ada  UlDor,  u  Prtena  Mid  IbUcktuusuB, 
dkthic  probably  bum  tbe  yaur  i-c.  B.  In  wbleh  U»  Enipcror 
Auputua  i>  InvntAl  with  DLvine  pr«UcaU*t  uid  ollnl  nr^. 
Ihs  on*  who  hu  bscn  Bllfd  toe  Uib  good  oI  muklnd  wHil)  lUto, 
a  sod  whoae  tdnhdij'  hu  brauohc  to  the  world  Uia  gnwctil) 
aHHWotod  ttith  hi*  penoo,  ^a  Zeiu  ot  the  fnlberlaod  and  tbe 
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Haniack  anamn  UiU  Ht.  Luke  I 

'    -need  bji  thew  and  KtaoJlu'  f>b 

iD  the  milt  of  tbe  Empcron,  a 


with  nhlvh  tb 


, orkint..    __. , 

J  EpiiUco  and  !  F«lcr  employ  ths  title. 

„ hatBt.  Paol  pnrpoaely  avoided  iu  nee, 

becauH  ot  the  eudnnoniMlc,  palltlcal  Savour  It  had  acqalred 
Iroin  tbeae  pagan  uaodationa.  St-  Luke,  in  the  '  Oiwel  of  lbs 
InhncT,'  tbe  wrllu  at  tbe  Paitonla,  the  writer  ot  S  Fetir,  and 
the  Fourth  Bvai^lUt,  meant  to  rniieeenc  Cbrlat  as  thfl  true 
nmij  In  whom  lay  the  naUtv  oI  what  paganlnn  blaely  aambed 
to  III  rule™,  deader  UHng,— Soltau  (Die  GtbttrUgadivJ-ll  Jan 
ChriMi,  IMS)  naohca  the  lame  oonclli^oni,  InaepemJentlj'  of 
Harnaek,  on  the  hadi  ot  the  lanie  and  other  clanUsl  matenal, 
and  al»  aaerta  derlvatlan  of  the  Mar;'  of  Uis  vlnrin  birth  from 
themmepann  cireleot  iik«.-1Vendlai>d(ZXrr  v..[iaM],  p. 
S»ir,)invMtfB»tMtbeu«eof«ni»  In  antlqnlw irtlh  reterenie 
to  both  Koda  and  delflHl  men— «  usafe  dating  back  trom  before 
the  prodnrtlon  ot  the  LX.T.  tJp  to  the  Ome  of  Aleiaoder  the 
Orwt,  wfri,  n*  oot  applied  to  men,  lieauiie  It  una  atill  felt  to 
he  a  (rult-name  reserved  for  the  godt.  The  Brat  trace  of  Ita 
■nplintion  to  men  nnpeara  In  ^ucvdldts,  where  it  it  given  lo 
Bruldu,  anrt  in  PolyMui.  when  >blllp  of  Uacnlon  <■  called 

Wolmiiea  and  the  Beleudda :  Hut  the  3«id,  Own  aleo  the  llvinti 
lulem  were  honoured  with  thla  title.  It  wu  alas  comUnea 
with  the  Oriental  idoot  the  Incarnation  ot  the  lodbaid,  whmce 
.    Aleastcelebraied 


._..,  —  called..-,,-     ..-    . 

paaied  over  to  the  representatives  of  the 
:lally  to  the   Emperors.      Exampla  are 


<  believed  ti 


like  Epicunii  could  be  called  mrif  after  a  i 
and  that  In  hli  litelime.    Finally,  in  oonnex 

trend  townrda  elplalning  EHhlloiU  coneeptlL 

Kurcn  It  hu  been  piDpased  to  And  In  the  NT  Idea  ^.  •..■,,  — 
embodiment  of  the  Oriental  myth  of  a  Saviaar-KInK  (ErlAnr- 
IToHv} :  n.  A.  Jeremlu,  BabthMiicha  tm  STCiW&i  pp.  ST-lfl. 
It  la  not  proinsed  here  to  subject  the  above  hypotheses  to  an 
axhauitlve  i-rillciim.  To  •amo  extent  the  later  lonns  have 
etfectuallr  criliclied  the  earlier  ones.  Thui  tVendland  dlapose* 
ot  much  tn  Antlch,  Wobbemiin,  and  Soluu.  Wagner  CXt/TtV 
ri.  [IMfiD  skilfully  attacks  the  position  of  Wendlanri.    A  few 

•wrt^aod»rv<a  Irotri  the  OriEBlol  eipeclatiun  of  the  Saviour. 
Ring  la  Imiunlhle,  tieaaiiie  OT  prophecy  not  at  all,  and  Jewish 
lhecp|n«y  very  rarely,  applies  the  name  yV^,  «fr*A  to  the 
MesHiab,  anil  yet  In  eschatolofrlcal 


le  nijsti 


llanitn 


it  such  CMcnl 
iTahouid  benbserved  that  the  ci 


le  alleged 


■w  dnlei  further  back  than  thla.  The  Anian  Inaeriptiona, 
Ich  Hurnock  and  SoLtau  make  na  much.  oSer  at  the  best 
alrikin^onuln^ntotheHTmode  of  representatieD ;  but  a 

a     Inhlssecond  article, '  Der  Hcltand.'llanuick  nprcaaea 

11  much  more  BUKded'-'' "— —-.-...-• 

heJewlshan^on  thel 


„r aalited,  whic.  . 

Cover  into  each  othei 
nulle  a  different  sense  ironi  wnat  n  i 
iam  it  never  means '  the  one  who  tmnals 
it  la  mUo  exceedJivJy  doubtful  vhetber 


other  and  si 
the  cult  of 


rc 


XSAZ 


its  pagan,  Idolatrous  ■ 


t  Its  Influei 


rr  mih  re 


_ __  _.._  — ^-.Tir-oult  and  the  rOle  pla^'c* 

it  by  »rti  In  Fh  B»  la  not  iniposalble,  for  \n  U>e  worda  ' 

trom  HtT  Paul,  the  conception  of  nfm  tallnt  joined  to 
Penoa  of  Christ,  tbls  Is  done  In  dependence  on  the  Heb 
meaning  of  Iba  nams  'Jesu*,'  i.t.  in  dependence  on  the 
(Ml  1").  A  prwn  there  would  bene  objection  ta  the  fayjioth 
tbat  in  Luke  and  the  Pastoral  EpIsUes  and  i  PcUr  and 
Fourth  Gospel  there  la  a  conscknu  appioprlatlon  ot,  and  at 
same  time  a  pretest  against,  ths  pagan  use  ot  the  word, 
tbat  the  sudden  trequeney  of  Its  ooaurence  In  tbe  Paitomls 
I!  Peter  Is  to  be  explained  trom  this.  Aa  a  matter  ot  tact,  ta 
ettr.  tbia  Inrolvea,  according  to  Harnack,  tbe  unbiatoT 
., . .  ..  1 — .  (j^  laeaent  (otmctthe  Jfaflnfjje-'-- 


lesnge  ot  the  angel 

er,ttioonhlat0[fo3c 

wechea  of  St.  Peter  and  St  Pai 
qhlslorical  character  of  at  leai 


and  £11): 

Ihe  present  lormol 
l»n);ard,aiially. 


r«:ord  emu  be  rodily  ex^lncd  troio  tbe  hiatorlcal  situation 
which  It  reports.  FUr  Jn  V  (and  1  Jn  f)  ivnf  tu  ur^uv,  a 
comparieon  Willi  4  Kir  IS",  where  the  same  phrase  occun, 
proves  that  even  here  wedo  not  iieccBsarlb' move  in  Greek  tralna 
of  Uiought,  but  aie  <tni  In  lbs  Jewish  aphere.  AS  that  tenuilni 
of  Wendland'a  contention  la,  Uiat  poaalbly  In  the  Pastoral  ^litka 
then  Is  some  adjoslmlnt  in  the  ass  oTnifi^  to  ths  maoDer  ot 
its  handling  In  pagan  quartern,  for  an  apologetic  purpose-  But 
even  here  consklenble  needing  of  Wsndland's  assertions  will  be 
necessary.  Thua  he  brings  tbe  w''i  which  la  named  aa  the 
motive  ot  the  Uvine  set  ot  '•{u>,  into  o 

*™.'(mi(iM  and  *teni*iitio  of  the  ttoi 

lahowahowall  this  can  be  readily  e 


<  siich  far-fetched  atiakigles. 

tHandg  — "'-' -■  •■■ 

emicy  of  t 


iilveiplalnei^^ 


.    But  Bph 


In  Tit  a",  V 
mild  be  taid  In  favoi 


rSlv 


thoroughly  OT  concentio 
miP-'a,  about  whose  OT  pr 


»C 


princifSe  of  the  moral   and  eipiritnal  life,  nhich. 


diBtinjpiialied  from  profession,  the  supreme 

vnJue  of  ethical  idealii  and  practice  above  ritual 
obtiervanpe,  the  vital  connexion  between  creed  and 
condnct.  The  distinction  thus  suggested  necea- 
sarily  finds  a  large  place  in  the  teaching  of  our 
Lord,  who,  ns  the  Founder  of  a  religion  of  inward 
reality,  frequently  emphasized  tbe  importance  of 
'doing'  ratlier  than  'naying.'  'Not  every  one 
that  snitli  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord,  xhall  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  but  he  tliat  doeth  tlie  will 
of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven'  (Mt'"').  Not 
that  Jesus  by  any  means  tuiderrated  the  iniiiortance 
of  *  saying ' ;  He  made  confessian  of  His  name  one 
of  the  most  solemn  ohliKations  of  distipleship  (Mt 
10»^  ",  cf.  Lk  8»  "1.  But  a  profession  must  rest 
upon  a  solid  fonndation  of  character.  The  recur- 
rence, in  various  forms,  of  tlie  pliraee  '  to  do  tlie 
will  of  God,'  and  the  prominent  iil ace  given  to  this 
conception,  b  a  marked  feature  ni  Clirift'-'i  tenchini; ; 
»eeMtl2»!  cf.  7""  16*' SB"' ",  Lk  11)=""  11"  13»-' 
etp.  '  Doing'  is  the  tCNting  quality  of  Ihe  Chris- 
tian life  [Ui  S"-"),  and  tlie  Rure  and  only  way  to 
spiritual  enlightenment  (Jn  7").  Of  tliis  doing  of 
fJod's  will  Jestw  Himwlf  set  tlie  supreme  and  in- 
.spiring  example  (Jn  4"  5>»  ff").  In  contrast  with 
this  ideal  of  '  doing,'  ,Ieeti8  warned  men  against 
the  subtle  dangers  of  mere  'saying.'  EveiTvhen 
sincerely  meant,  He  checked  the  impnisiveness  of 
a  hasty  and  ill-considered  profession  (Mt  S'"-  *"  i  cf. 
26^ «    Lk  I4*J;  but  His  severest  rebukes  were 
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I'CHervud  for  those  who  substituted  a,  hollow  and 
obtrusive  preteDHion  for  the  realitien  of  monU  and 
BpirituaJ  character.  It  was  the  great  sin  of  the 
religious  leaders  of  tlie  time  that  they  were  au 
utroug  in  profesBion  and  precept,  and  so  neglectful 
of  practical  righteouBnexit ;  '  they  say,  and  do  not ' 
(Sit  ^') !  and  many  too  readily  folfowed  tlieir  ex- 
ample of  easy  fornialism, — '  Tliu  peoplo  bonoureth 
me  with  their  lips'  (Mt  IS").  The  same  contrast  ia 
"boldly  preHent«d  in  the  parable  of  the  Two  Sons 
(Mt  21*-'^),  witli  8]jecial  reference  on  the  one  hand 
to  tiie  Phariaees  and  scribes,  and  on  the  other  to 
the  outwardly  unpromining '  pubUcans  and  sinners ' 
who  welcomed  the  me!<8age  of  the  Kingdom  of 
heaven.  Bight  action  without  profession,  or  even 
in  contradiction  to  the  profession,  is  better  than 
promUBs  unfullilled  by  practice.  In  this,  as  in 
other  ways,  '  many  shall  be  last  that  are  tirat ;  and 
first  that  are  last''  (Mt  19»).  The  '  acted  parable ' 
of  the  withuring  of  the  barren  iig-tree  with  its 
dece[)tive  hIiuw  of  iirematnrc  leaves,  was  a  solemn 
Warning  against  the  danger  and  sin  of  'saying' 
without  'doing'  {Mt  21'*- '»  Mk  11"'*).  Better 
that  tlie  'saying'  should  follow  than  ontnin  tlie 
'  doing,'  and  jbe  inspired  by  n  tmthfnl  and  humble 
judgment  of  even  our  best  eflbrts  and  achieve- 
ments; 'when  ye  shall  have  done  all  the  things 
that  are  commanded  you,  say,  We  are  unpTofitable 
servants ;  we  have  done  that  which  it  was  our  duty 
to  do '{Lk  17""). 

afl.  BaingeL  OtMrnil,  104;  BijiT  IIL  [1B02] 


J.  E.  M'OtiAT. 

BATING8  (DKWRITTEH).— Certain  sayiuL'H 
ascribed  to  Christ,  though  recorded  by  early 
writers,  are  nut  found  written  in  the  Uospels, 
and  therefore  are  known  ns  tlie  Agrapba,  or  Un- 
written Sayinpa  of  Our  Lord.  They  are  not  as 
nuinerons  as  might,  perhaps,  have  been  anticipated, 
til  view  of  the  recorded  facta  of  Clirist's  miuiatry, 
and  the  comparative  brevity  of  the  actual  reports 
of  Hia  discourses.  Tlie  active  miniatrr  seems  to 
liave  lasted  for  nearly  three  years,  'The  records 
convey  the  impression  of  proachings  and  teachings, 
continued  from  day  to  day,  witli  only  rare  intervals 
of  repose.  The  audiences  were  frequently  very 
large;  they  came  from  alt  itnarters;  the  interest 
was  widespread  and  intenie.  The  words  of  this 
Gallliean  Knlibi,  uho  attracted  some  and  provoked 
the  wrath  of  others,  but  could  not  be  disregarded 
by  any.  did  not  die  in  their  utterani^.  It  was  an 
ftge  when  the  memory  was  much  cultivated. 
Christ's  hearers  would  be  ready  to  retain,  and 
repeat  at  home,  and  amongst  their  friends,  what- 
ever had  impressed  them  most  in  the  new  doctrine''. 
It  was  a  literary  age  also.  Before  the  Third  Gospel 
was  written,  many  had  already  composed  histories 
of  Christ  (Lk  1').  The  Fourth  EvanReliHt  states 
that  he  made  a  selection  from  availaUc  materials 
(Jn20"-"21'»). 

There  must  once  have  lieen  a  largo  amount  of 
Aijrapkn~of  teachinga  and  savings  which  have 
not  reached  ua  in  the  pages  of  Holy  Writ.  While 
these  were  for  the  moat  part  current  in  Palestine 
only,  a  few  wonld  spread  farther,  through  the 
visits  of  Hellenists,  and  even  Greeks  (Jn  12"),  to 
Judiea.  But  the  work  of  converting  the  world  was 
reserved  for  the  preachinp  of  Christ's  Apostlea  ; 
and  the  converts'  knowledge  of  Christianity  was 
derived  from  the  traditions  which  were  delivered 
by  the  Apostles,  and  which  were  subsMuently 
Bupersedeil  by  the  texts  of  the  written  Giospels. 
Meanwhile,  the  Hebrew  Chnrch  of  Palestine,  which 
slone  possessed  first-hand  knowledge  of  Clirint's 
teachings,  faded  and  ultimately  penshed  with  the 
scattering  of  the  Hebrew  race,  in  these  historical 
<^nditionH  we  iind  the  reasons  why  so  little  of  the 
teaching,'  of  the  Miujler  has  3urvivi;(J  beyond  the 


actual  contents  of  the  four  canonical  records.  The 
entire  collection  of  Agran/ia,  gathered  from  all 
sources,  is  not  large.  When  what  is  apocr^'phal, 
or  certainly  spurious,  has  been  eliminated,  the 
residuum  is  found  tu  be  ainalj  in  amount,  and  not 
very  valuable. 

The  extra-canonical  Sayings  are  pieserved  in 
some  MSa  of  the  Gospels,  and  in  those  religious 
romances  known  as  the  Apocirphol  GosjielB,  also 
in  the  Commentaries  of  the  Fathers ;  hut  there  are, 
besides,  a  few  sayings  which  are  Agrapkn  in  that 
they  are  not  included  in  the  written  Uus[)els,  but 
yet  possess  high  attestation  as  being  jiarts  of  the 
text  of  Acts  and  1  Cor.  They  stand,  or  fall,  with 
the  estimate  held  of  the  authenticity  of  those  books. 
Tn  Ac  20"  St.  Paul  ;)uot«a  the  words  of  the  Lord  ; 
'how  he  said,  /(  is  more  bles»r^  to  giee  than  to 
ncciix:  This  ia  a  specimen  of  the  trodjtions  (2  Th 
2")  which  were  delivered  by  the  first  preachers  of 
Christianity  to  their  converts.  In  1  Co  11"  St. 
Paul  adds  a  phrase  not  found  in  tlie  Evangelinta' 
accounts  of  the  Institution,  '  ThU  do  ye,  ns  oft  its 
ye  drink  it,  in  rementbrtmrt  of-mc';  but  v.**  may  l)e 


n'edaspeci 
rd '],  independently  of  any  tradition  of  the  words 
heard  by  the  Twelve,  The  report  of  our  Lord'a 
lost  commands  to  His  Apostles  (Ac  l'-^),  though  in 
part  a  repetition  of  texts  in  the  Gosjiels,  is  distinct 

Evangelists.     Tliis  v 


e  expressions,  and  v.'  hna  no  parallel  i 

J  Ac"'ll". 


a  repeat! 


>  iiaralle 
.ed  ^  S 


The  sayings  presen'ed  in  some  MSS  of  the 
Gospels  are  of  the  nature  of  textual  variations  for 
the  most  iiart.  A  few  are  absolutely  inadmiisible 
on  textual  grounds ;  others  are  accepted  only  by 
certain  critics.  Those  which  are  not  universally 
admitted  may  yet  be  authentic  traditions,  thougli 
extra-canonical :  relics  of  the  many  sayings  which 
were  not  recorded  by  the  Evangelists.  The  test  of 
these,  and  of  others  which  are  handed  down  by 
the  Fatliera,  is  by  comparison  with  the  sentiments 
which  are  recognized  as  elements  in  the  character 
of  Chrbt's  teaching.  The  very  ancient  MS  at 
Cambridge  known  as  Codex  Bezw,  which  exhibits 
many  remarkable  variations  from  the  usual  text  of 
tlieGospe!8,ha«betweenMt20™and™  the  following: 


n  Lk  6'  and  '  the  following  oi 


These  paragrapliH  are  not  pup[iorted  by  sufficient 
evidence  to  warrant  their  inchntion  in  the  text  of 
the  Gospels :  whether  they  are  worthy  to  be  iim- 
sidered  part  of  those  traditions  of  Clirist's  tench- 
ings  which  preceded,  and  for  a  time  accompanied, 
the  written  word,  the  En|i;lish  render  can  jnd^e  for 
himself.  Textual  criticism  has  no  ])lace  outside 
the  region  of  docnnientH. 

The  following  Sayings,  however,  arc  in  a  diHerent 
category.  The  evideiire  for  them  is  so  weighty 
that  all  are  received  into  the  text  by  some  critics ; 
but  to  others  the  evidence  ia  insamcicut ;  yet  it 
will  hanlly  be  denied  by  any  that  the  presence  of 
the  words  in  so  many  ancient  <locunients  stamps 
them  with  distinct  authority,  and  demands  their 
recognition  as  trailitions  of  the  Master's  teachingK. 
We  refer  here  to  the  noxology  |Mt  0") ;  the  verao 
.Mt  17^;  the  nonls   'and  every  sacrifice  shaU  be 
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sotted  with  naif  (Mk  »*•);  'Ye  know  not  what 
uianner  of  spirit  ye  ore  of.  For  the  Son  of  Man  is 
not  come  to  destro;  inen'ti  live^,  but  to  save  them ' 
(Lk  &"■ ") ;  '  Father,  forgive  them  :  for  tliey  know 
not  wliat  they  do'  (Lk  23**).  All  these  paasacei 
except  the  last  are  rejected  aa  jiarts  of  tlie  text  Dy 
the  KeviserH,  and  those  of  the  same  school  of 
criticism ;  nor  do  they  accept  as  undoubtedly 
genuine  the  Htory  of  the  Adulteress  in  Jn  S,  and 
the  concluding  verses  of  Mk.  ;  yet  the  words  attrib- 
uted to  Clirist  in  these  two  sections,  and  in  the 
texts  cited  above,  must  certunly  commend  them- 
selves t<i  unpreindiced  ears  as  authentic  reminis- 
cences of  the  Ma-fter's  savings,  even  if  we  refuse 
them  a  place  in  the  canonical  records. 

The  Sayings  of  Christ  which  have  been  pre- 
served ootsiJe  the  NT  by  ecclesiastical  wrilerM, 
though  not  actually  numerons,  are  too  many  fur 
quotation  in  this  article.  The  following  are  speci- 
mens 1  and,  ui  different  ways,  of  interest  and  im- 

Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  vi.  6.  43)  quotes 
Peter  thus : 

'  The  Lord  oht  le  Ui«  ApcaUo.  "  II,  then,  luiy  one  ol  biul 
wlahev  to  repent  uid  bcUev-o  throuirh  mv  nunc  on  God.  hii  iIdb 
II  be  foTgiveo  blm.     Aft«r  ti 


'orld,  teal 


^e  did  DC 


bain  jmd  cbjt 


.heprie.e. 
nJvnahi 


Origen  {in  Joan.  H.  6)  has : 

*If  %ay  one  goee  to  the  Qoapt]  n 
there  the  Ssnour  hlmuU  ulth :  " 
Holy  Bpfrit  look  ine  by  one  of  i 
the  grekt  mount^n  Titbor.'" 

Jerome  quotes  from  the 

(n)  '  AIUt  t^e  reninwtton  of 

he  went  to  iljunea  and  iLppwHl  ta  him.  For  Jvdps  hid  Uikt 
an  oath  that  he  would  not  eat  bread  from  B'lat  hour  In  which  he 
had  drunk  the  cup  of  the  Lard,  until  he  should  aee  him  rUnglrom 
IhEin  thai  sleep.^'  And  ig;^,a  little  luUicr  on,  "Bring  me, 
salth  the  Lord,  a  table  and  bmd."  And  there  foUom  Im- 
mediately: "He  look  tJic  hrud,  and  biased,  and  brake,  and 
vn^-e  to  Jamcft  the  Just,  and  said  to  him,  '  Hy  brother,  eat  thy 
hread,  inanniich  as  the  Son  ot  Urd  bath  rlwn  from  them  that 
ileeu'-'Cdi  Vir.muit.U.). 

(b)  '  Itiereii  the  fDllowinsalory:"BehoM.  the  Lord'*  mother 
and  tda  brethcen  were  aajinB  U>  hlni :  '  Jotui  the  Baptiit  tnp- 
tiza  unto  remiirioa  of  Bins;  iet  ua  go  and  be  baptlied  I>y 
him'  But  he  Hdd  nnlo  them  :  'What  on  have  I  done,  that  I 
Bhould  BO  and  be  baptiied  by  him  1*  unleM  perchance  thl*  ver\' 
tUng,  which  1  hare  edd.  I>  UI  lipiDnnn  ""  (odD. />rf(v.  ili.  IX 

(cj  '  Wa  read,  too,  of  tlie  Lord  laying  to  the  dl»dpl» :  "  And 
never  rejoice,  except  when  you  have  looked  upon  I'our  brother 
inlo>c"^(i*it£f>A.I^'). 

The  '  Sayings '  confined  in  a  fragmentary  papy- 
niH  of  the  3rd  cent,  discovered  at  Oxyrhynchns, 
are  in  part  equivalent  to  t«xta  in  the  Gospels,  but 
the  following  have  no  parallels : 

(a)  '  Except  ye  lut  to  the  world,  ye  (hail 
kingdom  of  God ;  and  eicept  ye  make  ti 
SaUMh,  ye  ■hall  not  aae  the  Father.' 

<»)  -latoodhilhe  mlckt  of  the  world,  and  in  the  Hi 
iieen  of  them,  and  I  toond  all  men  drunken,  and  none 
athlr«t  among  them  ;  and  my  soul  grieveth  over  the  Boni 
'- K  they  are  blind  in  their  heart,  and  aee  nol.- 


ibbaUi  a  real 


...fi:.: 


I  one  alone,  I  n 


The  so-called  2nd  Ep.  of  Clement  of  Rome  (c.  iv. ) 
D  do  then  thing!,  the  Lord  mid.  "  Though 


ye  be  gathered  togcthr 
coramiuidme-'-  '  "''" 
'Depart  tror 


y,  I  know  you  not  wl 


I  am  nianiresled,  t 


iinvBlatelvbeen  prorumlfroni  the  name  piace.  but  the 

ahle  to  anticipate  addition!  to  our  itore  d(  Agnplia  I 
diacovcried  aioongst  EgypUna  niina 


Many  sayings  ascribed  to  Jesus  have  been  col- 
lected from  \lohaminedan  sources  (cf.  art.  Chrigt 
IN  Mohammedan  Literature  [in  Appendix]). 
Une  such  passage  is :  '  When  Jesus  was  asked, 
"How  art  thou  Idiij  morning?"  he  would  answer, 
"Unable  to  forestall  what  I  hope,  or  t^i  put  off 
what  1  fear,  botind  by  my  works,  with  all  my  good 
in  another's  hand.  There  is  no  poor  man  poorer 
than  I  am."'  The  last  sentence  agrees  in  senti- 
ment with  a,  well-known  text ;  but  thcte  Moham- 
medan traditions  of  Cluiat'a  w*ords  are  for  the  moat 
part  of  no  value. 

LiTEiLATCas.  —  Alt.  'Aaraplia'  In  HutiDgs'  DB,  Extra  Vai. 
p.  HSfl..  where  a  good  bibllographv  ia  given.  The  lotlon-ing 
artt.  are  UKful:  'Haylnga'  from  USa  and  Pathen  — Lock, 
Ezpmiur.n.  ix.llSWJl.W;  ' OayrhynchU!  enjings '— Sn-ele, 
EigiT  Mil.  [ie0T|  &U,  XV.  iiaoii  isa,  Cro«  and  Hamack, 
BxporiUiT,  V.  vL  [1M»7J  2S7,  EO,  *0I ;  '  Baying! '  from  Moham- 
medan sources— Uargollouih,  SxpT  v.  [lS»3-fi)  £S,  107.  1T7. 
C.  H.  GWILLIAM. 
SCARLET.— 1.  Scarlet,  as  a  dye,  was  obtained 
from  the  body  of  the  female  kermea  insect  [Lee- 
nnium  iliris],  a  native  of  S.E.  Enrope,  where  it 
lives  npon  a  species  of  dwarf  oak  (Quercui  cocci- 
fera).  The  insect  is  of  the  family  Coccidte,  to 
which  also  tlie  cochineal  of  Mexico  belongs.  Its 
Latin   name   (derived   from   its   appearance)   was 

;rana;  hence  the  (lye  was  called  'grain'  (cf. 
niten,  Peifer,  33,  Far.  Loaf,  xi.  24'2 ;  Spenser, 
FQ 1.  vii.  1 ;  see  Skeat,  Etym.  Diet.  a.v. ). 

2.  The  colour  is  correctly  represented  by  its 
name.  Mt  27*  is  the  only  passage  in  the  Gospels 
where  the  word  'scarlet'  {tixKiytn)  occurs,  and  it  is 
there  a  substitute  for  the  'purple'  of  |l  Mk  16"-", 
Jnl9^'.  It  is  the  latter  word  that  has  changed 
its  meaning  (see  art.  Pukfle). 

■  Tl»  Gt.  aenie  of  colour  seems  to  have  been  bo  comparatively 

the  real  idea  wai  which  they  attucbedlo  any  word  alluding  to 
hue'(BuBkin,  ««f.  i>afn[en,  liLiBt.  CL  alnOladaUuie,  Juv. 
Jfundi.  p.  GIO^ 

Yet  tlie  ancients,  as  a  rule,  carefully  distin- 
gnished  scarlet  froni  purple  (Becker,  GaUa»,  p. 
446).  Probably  Mt.  gives  the  colour  actually  oaed, 
Mk.  and  Jn.  the  colour  intended. 

3.  The  '  scarlet  robe '  was  undoubtedly  a  military 
cloak,  either  that  of  a  romtnon  soldier  (soffum)  or 
that  of  a  commanding  nflicer  (jxiludamtiUum). 
The  latter  was  longer  and  of  better  quality  ;  both 
were  regularly  of  scarlet  ( Ellicott,  aitt.  Lectures, 
p.  348n.).  Westcott  (on  Jn  18^')  emphasizes,  in 
the  crown  and  robe,  the  idea  of  victory  as  well  as 
of  royalty:  'this  blood-stained  robe  was  the  true 
.1 _t   _   jji^jy  fonqueror,    ...   So   He  was 


BCHI81l.-fiee  Unity, 

SCHOOL,— See  Bovhood  and  EDUCA'nOK. 

SCIENCE.— 1.  Thoword  'science,'  in  the  language 
of  to-day,  refers  sometimes  to  a  process  and  some- 
times la  the  results  of  that  process.  The  process 
itself  is  the  representation  in  thought  of  the  facts 
and  events  of  human  experience.  The  result  of 
this  process  is  tlie  fommlation  of  statements  and 
doctrines  which  are  regnrded  as  true.  We  there- 
fore use  the  word  'science'  generally  to  embrace 
both  (I)  scientific  method  and  ('2)  scientific  truth. 
The  object  of  science  is  to  apply  its  method  to 
every  field  of  po8.sible  knowledge,  and  so  to  in- 
clude within  its  doctrine  all  the  facts  of  human 
experience. 

I.  State  op  sciesce  is  the  ciriuzATios 
m  WHICH  Chrj.st  LifED.—l.  Relation  to  Hellen- 
Iwn.— The  civiHzntion  of  Palestine  was  complex 
and  syncretic.  The  two  main  tuctorn  in  it  were 
the  ancient  Hebrew  culture  (largely  tinctured  hy 
other   Oriental   elements),   which  jireponderatea. 
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and  Hetleni)jiii.  Tliis  latter  wait  a.  power  exteading 
throQgliout  the  Gneco-Koman  world,  and  ttndin;; 
to  innnenoe  every  depurtnient  of  life  ;  and  so,  de- 
spite tlie  iniiate  conservatism  of  the  Jews,  tlie  more 
externai  elements  uf  PaJestinian  cultore  received  a 
strong  Hellenistic  tincture.  The  organisui  of  tlie 
btat«  was  deeply  alfected,  public  institutlotie  were 
modified,  and  social  relationa  not  untouched.  Tlie 
arte,  too,  were  influenced,  but,  by  the  time  the 
science  of  the  Hebrews  was  reached,  the  wave  of 
HelleniBm  had  loet  luuuh  of  its  vigour.  The  mind 
of  the  Jew  was  eijuipped  against  it.  The  Greek 
lan^Tiage  waa,  ntt^r  all.  Init  slightly  known  (tf. 
Ac  21**  22'),  and,  though  Herod  Hurrounded  hini- 
Helf  with  Ureek  literati  and  many  Jews  received  a 
Greek  education  abroad,  these  fact«  indicate  the 
limit  of  the  |>enetrB,tion  of  Greek  science  into  the 
life  of  the  Jews.  This  may  be  illastrated  by  refer- 
enoe  to  St.  Paul.  Though  brought  up  to  some 
extent  under  Hellenistic  inflnences  in  Tantna,  his 
culture  was  Greek  only  in  its  form  and  in  certain 
of  its  gmcEH.  To  the  Hebrew  mode  of  thought 
and  Rabbinic  lotjic  —  in^vard  and  characteristic 
elements  uf  Jewish  culture — he  tenaciously  clung. 
His  writings  are  all  those  of  a  Jew  rother  than  of 
a  Hellenist.  It  is,  then,  uuneceasary  to  attend  l« 
Hellenistic  thought  when  considering  the  '  science ' 
tiiat  formed  the  intellectual  background  of  the 
teaching  of  Christ.  The  AriHtotelian  logic  had 
no  nanieable  influence  npon  His  own  thonght,  or 
upon  the  mind  of  the  Synoptists  who  reported  His 
words,  or  upon  the  conceptionsof  the  common  people 
who  '  heard  him  gladly.'  The  logic  of  the  society 
in  which  Christ  moved  was  Itabbinic  and  not  philo- 
sophic, and  its  standard  of  truth  was  religious 
rather  than  scientific. 

2.  Hebrev  Btaadard  of  tratb. — We  recognize 
that,  actxirding  to  tlie  scientific  standard,  those 
prouositions  are  true  which  accurately  and  impar- 
tially  describe  observed  facts  ;  that  is,  the  test  uf 
truth  is  its  logical  form  as  descriptive.  This  notion 
of  truth  was  orij^nally  foreign  to  the  Hebrews. 
The  words  in  the  OT  which  are  translated  '  true,' 
'truth,'  etc.,  may  be  traced  to  roots  which  have 
primarily  an  etliical  meaning  and  convey  '  the 
notion  of  constancy,  stendfastniMs,  faithfulness' 
(see  art.  'Truth'  in  Hastings'  Dll).  Hence  thoy 
are  mure  generally  applied  to  a  person  than  a  pro- 
|iosition,  and  attach  to  a  proposition  onl^  in  a 
derivative  way,  the  sayings  of  God  being  *  faithful ' 
Iiecause  His  character  is  beneath  and  beliind  tbeni, 
—they  are  established  in  the  Divine  nature,  and  so 
cannot  be  moved.  Thus,  that  a  propwition  should 
tally  with  facta  did  not  stand  out  with  such  im- 
ixirtance  as  it  docs  for  ns  modems :  indeed,  to  the 
ancient  Hebrew,  triith  was  a  matter  of  motive  and 
character  rather  than  of  accuracy.  Thus  in  the 
Decalogue  (here  is  no  actual  and  direct  condemna- 
tion of  lying,  bnt  the  prohibition  is  directed  against 
the  Iteai-ing  of  ral>=e  witnexs,  the  dastardly  motive 
being  the  thing  denounced,  rather  than  the  failure 
aocuratelv  to  dewcribe  facts.  This  comes  out  in 
strong  relief  in  the  Jow-iah  notion  of  history.  The 
aim  of  the  historian  was  less  to  give  a  record  of 
event"  than  to  edify.  Indeed,  by  the  time  of  Christ 
the  whole  circle  of  historical  ideax  had  received 
a  fanciful  character,  because  that  narrative  was 
deemed  to  be  the  best  which  gave  the  most  lauda- 
tory accoimt  of  the  Hebrew  heroes. 


tmtli.  In  saying  '  I  am  the  way,  and  the  truth, 
and  the  life'  (Jn  14°),  He  is  not  reterring  to  wliat 
we  call  scientific  truth,  but  rather  edifyin|[  and 
eDnohliii;,'  though!,  or,  an  explained  above,  religious 
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truth.  Pilate,  a  Homan  logician,  had  quite  a  dif- 
ferent conception  of  truth.  When  iie  said  '  What 
is  truth  V  (Jn  IS"),  he  was  moving  in  a  universe  of 
thou^it  foreign  to  the  Jews. 

3.  Hebrew  method   of  attaining  troth The 

Hebrew  idea  of  truth  being  so  diflerent  from  our 
scientific  standard,  it  is  to  1>e  expected  that  their 
way  of  reaching  it  would  correspondingly  differ 
from  oor  scientific  method, — the  observation  and 
description  of  facts.  The  Hebrew  method  did  not 
always  seek  facts,  and,  when  they  were  at  hand, 
was  not  content  simply  to  describe  them. 

(1)  Facts  were  sometimes 'invented,' 

Thin  mii>-  be  illuatnii«l  hy  reference  lo  T>linociic  geoffimiih.v. 

to  tinci  uid  whioh  do  not.  hv  luina  that  it  m  ilnliiht  line  Ik 
ilnwn  (rom  AminiiB  (f  »  uiount^n  in  the  aorth}  to  tie  River  ol 
I^-pt,  than  itOuds  dtiuled  n-ltliln  thia  line  Mong  to  tlie  land 
of  Inul.  etc  But,  o(  counr,  do  filuidB  ever  belonged  (o  lh( 
land  at  Inel  it  all.  Anin,  ll  ii  deUbentely  UKrted  that  [here 
an  seven  Koaionilutliie.  Only  ilx  are  nwiicd,  but  one  ot  Ibeee 
Eb  nuned  twice  in  order  Co  moke  up  tliA  luunTwr  i^ven,  merely 
« that  tbe  tiolj  nnnibeT  nay  be  introduced.  And,  turther,  apart 
trom  Ihla  specolo  enumeratinn,  tbe  Talmud  nomDfl  only  tout  oeo^ 
as  Included  in  Paleatine.    TheK  two  Initancea  are  typical.    In 

and  In  the  other  the  number  o(  actually  eilBtlnt;  seki  Is  anl- 
flclally  iDcrFued  In  order  lo  bring  in  the  sacred  e«\ci>. 

(2)  Metaphysical  explanation  was  sometimes 
attempted,  description  in  itself  being  considered 
inadequate.  The  introduction  of  the  number  seven 
above  is  an  illustration  of  this.  I's  24  gives  an- 
other type,  where  Jahweh  is  praised  for  His  power 
and  skill  in  making  the  solid  and  immovable  earth 
to  rest  npon  the  fluid  and  fluctuating  sea.  The 
observation  is  a  bod  one,  but  that  does  not  concern 
us.  The  point  for  ns  to  notice  is  that  to  the  obher- 
vation  that  the  land  is  '  founded  u|)on  the  sea '  is 
added  the  metaphysical  explanation  that  this  is  a 
miraculous  exhibition  of  the  power  of  God.  The 
fact  tliat  this  is  poetrj',  and  could  be  paralleled 
with  passages  taken  from  modem  Western  poetrj', 
does  not  anect  the  point,  for  these  modem  passages 
are  admittedly  ana  obviously  poetical  In  contradic- 
tion to  scientific  statements,  whereas  in  Hebrew 
literature  there  is  nu  such  distinction.  What  is 
said  in  jxietry  is  equally  true  to  the  Hebrew  mind 
when  written  in  pro.-*,  as  when  the  idea  of  the 
windows  of  heaven  is  repeated  in  such  various 
literary  styles  as  are  found  in  tin  7"i  2  K  7',  Mai 
3'°.  Hence  the  indiscriminate  Jewish  doctrine  of 
inspiration,  which  mode  no  distinction  between 
styles  of  literature,  ascriliing  to  all  iiossages  of  the 
Canon  an  equal  n  '  .     . , 


nkl;   nl^r 


explanation'  here  von  luejei 
•dewtiptlori'  above).     They 


eni.'     [Uv  'K'liiniifli' 
at   hoii   Leen   tulli-d 


dcKTiptlon  n-aa  not  their  object, 
tactc  ef  nature,  like  the  inddenl 
perly  explained  by  rvfererire  to 
niiffht  be  n>HFr\-ed.  Ttabhl  Jt 
InlloB'inK  account  of  rain:  'Thr> 
the  he*%-eni,  (hen  atnlch  tht 


ithcT  UUn^i  thnn 


h  thvnwpli-M  out  like  a  Humee  and 
lit  huHng  holes  in  t)>ciii  like  a  gii^ie, 


!rwlae  (ceat  hami  VDUld  In 
Kautab  explained  thunder  as 
or  a*  the  ■plIllInK  °t  ice  in 
hot  IlEhlning.  Earthquakn  i 
clapTHniF  UlahanilH,  OTHiehinir 
Ot  all  Bcientiflc  efforts  the  Je 
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some  of  them  being  ftnnly  tMtened  and  others  moving  along 
wajrs  made  for  them. 

To  whatever  branch  of  knowledge  we  turn,  we 
find  that  observations  are  an  insignificant  part  of 
the  system  of  teaching  about  nature,  and  for  the 
method  of  mere  descrij^tion  we  have  the  method  of 
metaphysioEd  explanation. 

4.  Defects  of  Hebrew  thoa^t  — The  history, 
political  and  geomidbical  situation,  and  religious 
exclusiveness  of  the  Hebrews  assisted  in  the  culti- 
vation of  a  type  of  thought  as  characteristic  and 
powerful  as  any  that  the  world  has  seen.  It  is 
not  enough  to  say  that  the  Hebrew  mind  was 
*  Semitic  * ;  for,  wmle  it  shares  many  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  thought  of  other  Semitic  peoples, 
in  some  respects  it  stands  out  from  them  m  bold 
contrast.  Among  the  fine  qualities  of  the  Hebrew 
mind  were :  (1)  a  sanity  and  sobriety  of  thought 
which  preserved  their  religion  and  literature  from 
all  those  offensive  and  extravagant  traits  which 
mark  the  popular  religions  of  l^ria,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Arabia;  (2)  an  extraordinary  gift  for  the 
observation  of  individual  incidents  and  facts,  as 
appears  in  the  inimitable  narratives  of  the  histori- 
cal books  of  the  OT ;  the  vivid  portraiture,  satire, 
and  denunciation  of  the  prophets ;  and  the  mar- 
vellous, if  often  trivial,  minuteness  of  Rabbinic 
discussions ;  (3)  unpaiaUeled  energy  of  feeline  and 
sense  of  individuality ;  and  (4)  a  strength  of  will 
that  alone  can  account  for  the  vitality  of  a  people 
which  has  been  exposed  to  a  more  bitter  persecu- 
tion and  more  relentless  fate  than  any  otner  race 
in  history.  Of  these  four  notable  characteristics 
the  thira  and  fourth  are  obviously  not  such  as 
tend  to  the  cultivation  of  the  scientific  frame  of 
mind.  With  the  first  and  second  it  is  quite  other- 
wise— sobriety  of  thought  and  a  keen  eye  for 
particulars  are  necessary  to  a  j>roper  scientific 
observation.  But  at  the  same  time  they  are  in- 
sufficient for  scientific  description,  which  demands 
certain  mental  qualities  in  which  the  Hebrew 
mind  was  notably  deficient — breadth  of  vision, 
systematic  and  architectonic  power,  consistent  and 
persistent  thinking.  An  examination  of  Hebrew 
thought  discovers,  in  general,  a  notable  defect, 
traceable  to  this  failure  in  breadth  of  grasp  and 
over-emphasis  on  the  particular  and  strong  develop- 
ment of  the  emotional  and  volitional  nature.  This 
defect  is  the  absence  of  the  power  of  logical  ab- 
straction, and  it  shows  itself  in  two  ways  that  are 
of  considerable  importance — first,  the  Hebrew  mind 
could  not  frame  general  definitions ;  and,  secondly, 
it  had  no  notion  of  general  law. 

The  Western  (Greek)  mode  of  definition  per 
genus  et  differentiam  we  commonly  assume  not  only 
to  be  the  only  mode  possible,  but  also  to  be  indis- 
pensable to  thought.  While  it  is  indispensable  to 
our  modem  thou^t,  especially  ¥dth  its  highly  de- 
veloped scientific  method,  it  was  not  indispensable 
to  tne  Hebrews,  for  they  did  without  it.  The 
Hebrews  defined,  not  by  reference  to  a  class — as 
when  we  say  *  man  is  a  rational  animal ' — but  by 
reference  to  a  type,  as  when  it  is  implied  that 
natural  man  is  Adam,  and  redeemed  man  is  Christ, 
the  second  Adam  (Ro  5,  1  Co  15). 

In  the  second  place,  this  inability  to  think  ab- 
stractly prevented  the  Hebrews  from  arriving  at 
the  notion  of  natural  law.  The  word  'law'  in 
Hebrew  literature   always   meant   the  arbitrary 

Sronouncement  of  a  ruler  (of  course  a  despot)  or 
eity.  Law  meant  nothing  general  or  abstract. 
The  Torah  was  an  actual  and  definite  direction 
given  in  Jahweh's  name  by  the  priest,  and  was 
either  judicial,  ceremonial,  or  moral.  The  various 
synonyms  for  torah  have  in  ^neral  the  same  de- 
nnite,  particular  character — '  judgment,' '  statute,' 
'commandment,'    'testimonies,'  and   'precepts'* 
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(see  art.  '  Law  (in  OT) '  in  Hastings'  DB),  When 
used  in  a  general  sense  to  indicate  a  large  section 
of  the  OT,  it  is  in  no  way  abstract,  out  only 
collective. 

The  nearest  approach  which  Hebrew  tiKMigfat  offers  to  our 
highly  abstract  natural  laws  is  to  be  found  in  certain  proverbial 
sayings  U.g.  Jttr  SV^,  Mt  162-  *),  and  a  few  rough  groupings  of 
empirical  facts  which  we  shall  notice  later  on.  Iliere  is 
nouiing,  however,  that  in  any  real  sense  corresponds  with  the 
modem  idea  of  law  as  *the  risunU  or  brie/ expresnon  of  the 
relationships  and  sequences  of  certain  groups  of '  perceptions 
and  conceptions,  existing  only  *  when  formulatea  by  man ' 
(Karl  Fearsonl  The  same  characteristic  explains  the  abseooe 
of  abstract  philosophio  terms  from  Hebrew  literature.  The 
doctrine  of  freewill,  e.g.^  though  constantly  implied  in  the  OT, 
is  never  abstractly  stated.  *  Instead  of  sayinr  man  is  free. 
Scripture  my  man  can  choose;  he  can  act;  he  can  do' 
(Delitzsch,  SvH,  qfBM.  Psychol,  p.  192X 

5.  Hebrew  knowled^  of  Nature.— It  follows 
from  what  we  have  seen  that  the  Jews  had  no 
sound  body  of  scientific  doctrine.  They  had  no 
very  clearly  defined  conception  of  the  earth  and  its 
surroundings,  either  in  early  times  or  at  the  time 
of  Christ.  They  regarded  the  earth  as  the  (middle 
point  of  the  universe.  The  heavens  were  a  mere 
material  covering  or  dome  (Is  34*  40"  Ps  104*, 
Job  37>»),  with  doors  (Gn  28^^  Ps  78»)  and  windows 
(Gn  7"  8»,  2  K  7^  i»),  and  the  earth  rested  on  the 
sea  (Ps  24').  These  are  obviously  little  more  than 
childish  reproductions  of  sense-impressions.  The 
same  is  true  of  every  department  of  physical 
science,  including  Astronomy.  There  is  no  criti- 
cism, no  classification,  no  formulation  of  laws,  no 
definite  effort  towards  a  coherent  description  of 

ghenomena.  When  we  turn  to  Mathematics,  we 
nd  traces  of  very  rudimentary  knowledge.  The 
square  is  mentioned  (Ex  27^  &^h  and  the  circle 
(Is  44^),  the  plumb-line  and  scales  were  known 
(Am  T',  2  K  21^).  The  four  simple  mathematical 
processes  appear  also  to  have  been  practised : 
Addition  (Nu  1»  28»),  Subtraction  (Lv  27»»,  Ex 
ld«),  MultipUcation  (Lv  25»,  Nu  3«),  Division 
(Lv  2ff"' »). 

The  only  department  of  thought  in  which  the 
Hebrews  can  claim  to  have  elaborated  anything 
at  all  worthy  to  be  called  '  science '  is  literary  criti- 
cism. This,  however,  was  pursued,  not  in  a  modem 
spirit  of  desire  for  knowledge,  but  because  the 
disasters  which  the  nation  had  experienced  drove 
its  religious  leaders  to  a  more  careful  anaJyslB  and 
preservation  of  the  Law,  in  order  that,  by  obeying 
it,  the  anger  of  God  might  be  appeasea  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  people  mi^ht  return.    The  scribes 

*  busied  themselves  in  providing  for  all  conceivable ' 
legal  'cases  that  might  occur,  and  especially  in 
makine  a  hedge  or  fence  round  the  Law,  i.e.  in  so 
expan£ng  the  compass  of  legal  precept  beyond 
what  was  laid  down  in  the  Pentateuch  and  in  the 
oldest  form  of  tradition,  that  it  might  be  impossible 
for  a  man,  if  he  observed  all  their  traditional  rules, 
to  be  even  tempted  to  transgress  the  Law '  (see  art. 

*  Scribes '  in  Hastings'  DB).  Thus  the  literary  and 
legal '  science  *  of  the  scribes  had  all  the  defects  of 
the  *  scientific '  temper  of  the  Jews — the  criterion 
of  truth  was  not  descriptive  accuracy,  but  edifica- 
tion, the  method  was  inventive  and  metaphysical, 
there  was  an  absence  of  generalizing  and  systema- 
tizing power,  and  an  over-emphasis  of  the  particu- 
lar ana  concrete. 

II.  RELATION  OF  Christ  to  the  *  science' 
OF  His  TIMS  AND  RACE.— We  have  now  to  inquire 
as  to  the  mind  of  Ghrist  in  respect  of  the  various 
matters  discussed  above,  that  is,  we  have  to  ask 
whether  His  standard  of  truth  li^'as  Hebrew  or 
modem;  whether  He  sousht  to  explain  nature 
by  the  metaphysical  or  the  descriptive  method ; 
wnether  He  snared  the  mental  characteristics  of  the 
Hebrews  or  not,  and  whether  we  are  to  assume 
that  He  held  those  erroneous  views  of  nature  which 
were  common  among  the  Hebrews. 
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1.  Among  the  most  obvious  characteristics  of  the 
mind  of  Christ  is  His  sense  of  the  radical  opposition 
between  Himself  and  the  life  of  His  own  day.  This 
opposition  expresses  itself  at  evenr  turn  in  many 
ways.  The  political  ambitions  of  the  Herodians, 
the  compromising  worldliness  of  the  Sadducees, 
the  formalism  ana  pride  of  the  Pharisees,  and  the 
carnal  carelessness  of  the  generality,  alike  met 
with  His  denunciation  and  appeal.  The  traditions 
of  the  scribes  He  altogether  rejected,  and  even  the 
authority  of  the  Law  He  subjected  to  a  penetrating 
criticism.  Against  all  existing  systems  of  thought, 
all  RabbiniciQ  teaching)  all  conventional  observ- 
ance, He  set  up  one  autnority — His  own  conscious- 
ness of  Grod,  Himself.  In  a  unique  way  He  lived  in 
the  realities  of  things,  never  compromising,  never 
with  double  mind.  To  the  great  reality  of  the 
Father  and  of  the  Kingdom  was  added  the  great 
reality  of  Himself,  in  simple  deep-founded  truth. 

2.  We  have  seen  that  the  Hebrew  notion  of  truth 
differed  from  the  modem  notion,  in  that  it  rather 
attached  to  the  nature  of  a  person  than  to  the 
quality  of  a  proposition.  A  proposition  was  true, 
not  so  much  because  it  tallied  with  certain  facts  as 
because  it  had  its  origin  in  a  certain  character. 
In  other  words,  the  Jewish  idea  of  truth  was  re- 
ligious, while  the  modem  idea  is  scientific.  But 
the  Jewish  idea  was  never  purely  religious.  It 
was  confused  ¥dth  metaphysical  and  mechanical 
elements.  In  the  mind  of  Jesus,  however,  this 
Hebrew  notion  of  religious  truth  is  purified  of  all 
foreign  elements,  and  ceases  all  contact  with  the 
accidents  of  experience,  making  its  home  in  the 
soul  and  in  God. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Synoptista  report  no 
sayings  of  Jesus  from  which  these  conclusions  as  to 
the  meaning  Christ  attached  to  the  word  '  truth  * 
can  be  formally  drawn,  though,  when  once  they 
have  been  drawn,  it  is  seen  that  none  of  the  sayings 
of  Jesus  contradicts  them.  In  the  Synoptics  the 
word  *  truth  *  is  not  used  by  Jesus  except  in  such 
phrases  as  'of  a  truth,'  the  Gr.  equivalent  for 
'Amen*  (Lk  9"  12**  21«).  When  we  come  to  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  however  (which  we  assume  to  be 
of  sufficient  Historicity  to  allow  us  to  use  the  M'ords 
ascribed  to  Jesus  as  representing  His  thought), 
we  find  the  words  *  true  *  and  *  truth  *  continu- 
ally in  the  mouth  of  Christ.  Now,  while  the 
criterion  of  truth  in  the  mind  of  Christ  does  not 
vary,  we  must  not  be  surprised  if  different  shades 
of  meaning  are  expressea  from  time  to  time  by 
the  same  words  *  true'  and  'truth.'  Indeed,  Jesus 
does  not  use  the  word  'truth'  always  with  the 
same  nuance  of  meaning.  In  the  first  place, 
it  represents  a  quality  in  a  person  (4"  IS''), 
then  a  quality  which  attaches  to  actions  (3"),  and, 
finally,  that  which  may  be  communicated  from 
God  to  man  in  thought  so  as  to  affect  the  life  and 
give  the  quality  referred  to  above  (8*»  14"  16"  17"). 
The  whole  conception  is  summed  up  in  14',  where 
Jesus  says,  '  I  am  the  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the 
life ' — the  Personality  of  Jesus  is  a  revelation  that 
is  ethical  and  vitalizing,  and  that  comes  to  men  to 
quicken  consciences,  illumine  minds,  and  arouse 
affections.  There  is,  indeed,  in  this  thought  an 
element  answering  to  our  modem  notion  of  Jiccu- 
racy ;  it  is  not,  however,  explicit,  but  implicit  in 
the  idea  of  a  faithful  or  reliable  character.  Thus 
Jesus  carries  the  Hebrew  idea  of  religious  truth  to 
its  final  expression,  and  in  so  doing  neither  antici- 
pates nor  cnallenges  the  modem  notion  of  scientific 
truth.  To  the  modem  mind  truth  is  description 
of  phenomena — to  Christ  it  meant  spiritual  in- 
sight :  by  the  modem  mind  it  is  reached  through 
demonstration  and  reasoning  —  for  Christ  it  was 
instinctive  or  inspirational  :  to  the  modem  mind 
it  is  part  of  a  system  of  thought — with  Christ  it 
was  an  element  or  moment  in  life. 


*  «x<0u«,'  flays  BeyschlAg,  *  is  to  Him  not  this  or  that  worldly 
and  finite  truth,  bat  the  truth  of  God,  the  revelation  of  God  as 
the  etenially  good,  who,  as  such,  is  open-hearted  to  the  world 
...  it  is  the  sister  of  x*j>*ft  'or  every  revelation  of  God  is  a 
revelation  of  holy  love '  (NT  Theol,  ii.  429)l    See  also  Truth. 

8.  But  although  '  truth,'  according  to  the  mind 
of  Christ,  was  a  Hebrew  and  religious  concept  and 
not  the  modem  scientific  notion,  the  thought  of 
Jesus  was  free  from  all  the  extravagances  which 
we  have  seen  to  be  characteristic  of  the  Jews, 
though  it  shared  some  of  their  conceptions  as  to 
natural  phenomena.*  If  His  thou^nt  was  not 
scientific,  neither  was  it  pseudo-scientific.  Neither 
the  midrash  o(  the  Jewisn  annalist  nor  the  magical 
metaphysics  of  the  Rabbis  has  any  place  in  His 
teaching.  While  He  was  a  keen  observer  of  nature 
(Mt  6«-«  13«- »•»-*»,  Mk  4»-»,  Lk  13»-»- «>•«),  His 
utterances  about  nature  never  attempted  explana- 
tions beyond  the  reach  of  observation ;  and  while 
His  judgment  was  to  an  unequalled  degree  inde- 
pendent. He  neither  criticised  the  scientific  opinions 
of  His  day  nor  attempted  to  add  to  humanity's  in- 
adequate store  of  knowledge.  Whether  this  abstin- 
ence from  scientific  speculation  and  instruction  was 
intentional  (as  Wendt  suggests),  or  the  natural 
result  of  His  unwavering  and  complete  concentra- 
tion of  soul  upon  'His  Father's  business,'  is  not 
im{)ortant  in  this  connexion.  It  is  sufficient  to 
notice  that  He  eschewed  alike  Rabbinical  explana- 
tions and  scientific  research,  dealing  finally  only 
with  '  those  matters  which  are  naturally  the  objects 
of  spiritual  intuition,'  and  which,  unlike  natural 
phenomena,  cannot  be  adequately  investigated  by 
the  human  understanding. 

So  far  as  nature  is  concerned,  then,  we  may  saj 
that  the  knowledge  which  Jesus  exhibits  in  His 
sayings  is  just  such  as  a  free  mind  with  great 
natural^  powers  of  fresh  observation  might  gather 
from  a  joyous  intercourse  with  the  ordinary  aspects 
of  the  material  world. 

4.  One  matter  of  considerable  controversial  im- 
portance, however,  in  this  connexion  demands  brief 
attention.  What  was  the  attitude  of  Jesus  to  the 
literary  '  science '  of  the  Rabbis  ?  It  was  a  double 
attitude.  First,  He  abolished  certain  precepts  of 
the  Law  itself  (Mt  5*^  ^),  and  added  others  on  His 
o>vn  authority  (w.'^- ".  89^ .  ^nd,  secondly.  He  dis- 
paraged and  discredited  the  learned  societies  of 
scribes,  and,  by  the  weight  of  His  own  authority, 
overthrew  their  teaching.  But  this  repudiation 
of  the  teaching  of  the  schools  and  criticism  of  the 
Law  was  not  conceived  in  any  modem  scientific 
temper,  or  achieved  by  means  of  modem  critical 
apparatus.  It  was  the  ineW table  outcome  of  Christ's 
conception  of  Divine  trutli  as  a  living  reality  within 
Himself.  HLs  utterances  concerning  the  OT  were  all 
from  this  point  of  view.  He  judged  them  according 
to  their  spiritual  and  religious  value,  not  according 
to  any  canons  of  textual  criticism,  modem  or 
ancient.  This  is  true  even  in  the  case  of  the 
quotation  from  Pa  110.  *  He  did  not  weigh  a  truth,* 
says  Bishop  Moorhouse,  'in  what  we  should  call 
critical  balances  .  .  .  the  question  of  the  age  or 
authoi'ship  of  any  pas.sage  in  the  OT  was  never 
either  stated  by  our  Lord  Himself  or  raised  by  His 
opponents.' 

5.  We  have  next  to  ask  whether  we  may  conclude 
from  His  recorded  sayings  that  Jesua  shared  those 
logical  characteristics  which  we  have  seen  to  be  at 
the  foundations  of  Hebrew  '  scientific '  thought. 
We  noticed  two  main  marks  of  the  Hebrew  mind 
— its  vivid,  simple,  and  temperate  apprehension  of 
the  details  of  life  and  nature,  and  its  inability  to 
take  such  a  wide  and  comprehensive  view  of  fact 
and  experience  as  would  make  the  generalizations 
of  modem  science  i)ossible.     The  first  of  these  is 

♦  Jesus'  evident  acquiescence  in  Jewish  demonology,  at  least 
in  ita  main  features,  is  a  case  in  point. 
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pre-eminentlj  duuracteristic  of  the  thought  of  Jesus. 
The  vivid  ongmality,  profound  simplicity,  and  pic- 
torial impressiveness  of  His  speech  make  every 
reader  of  His  words  agree  that  '  never  man  so 
spake.'  His  insight  into  the  human  soul,  His 
parables  so  true  to  life,  His  startling  paradoxes, 
His  telling  object-lessons,  all  show  the  oest  traits 
of  Jewish  thought  carried  to  their  highest  power. 
The  concrete,  stirring,  and  simple  elements  of  life 
are  seized  and  appreciated  with  the  imagination 
of  the  poet  and  the  practical  sense  of  the  workman. 
Jesus  IS  never  abstract,  never  modem — but  always 
particular  and  Hebrew.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  impossible  to  speak  of  the  mind  of  Jesus  as 
defective  in  the  sense  ^iven  above.  While  He 
always  expresses  Himself  with  the  simi>le  concrete- 
ness  chfluracteristic  of  Hebrew  thought,  it  cannot  be 
said  tJbat  He  is  limited  by  it,  for  it  is  the  best 
possible  medium  or  dialectic  in  which  to  enunciate 
religious  truth.  It  is  scientific  truth  which  de- 
mands abstraction,  with  definitions  per  gentu  et 
differentiam  and  laws.  We  have  seen  that  Jesus 
remained  always  and  whoUy  within  the  world  of 
religious  truth,  and  always  and  wholly  outside  the 
world  of  scientific  statement.  He  was  not  a  theo- 
logian who  theorized  about  religious  truth — He  was 
the  Truth.  He  was  not  a  philosopher  who  tried  to 
prove  the  being  of  Grod — He  declared  God.  And  so 
the  apparatus  of  scientific  description  was  for  Him 
unnecessary.  It  would  be  futile  to  speculate  as  to 
whether  Ue  could  have  used  it  had  He  wished. 
All  we  need  say  is  that  He  was  a  Jew  with  a 
Hebrew  mind  of  the  highest  possible  type,  and  so 
in  the  fullest  possible  sense  equipped  to  utter  the 
highest  revelation  of  God  which  has  been  vouch- 
saied  to  man. 

LrrcRATUEi.— Beis:el,  Die  Medecin  dcr  Talmuditter:  Siudien 
aber  die  ntUurunttetueh.  Kenntnieae  der  TalmudUtten ;  Bey- 
•chlag,  NT  Theol. ;  Bounet,  Jetu  Predigt  in  ihrtm  GeaenaaU 
gum  Judentum;  DelitcKh,  SytUm  qf  BibUeal  Ptvehology; 
Ederaheim.  L^e  atid  Times  cf  Jettu;  Otinzburg,  Doamat.- 
hittor.  BeUuehtung  de$  alien  Judentume;  Kopp.  Gemsk.  der 
Chemie ;  Lewysohn,  Die  Zoologie  dee  Talmude ;  E.  von  Meyer, 
Hiat.  of  Chemietry ;  MoorhouBe,  The  Teaehinge  qf  Jettu  i  A. 
Neubauer,  G4og.  du  Talmud  \  W.  Now»ck,  Lehrh.  der  Heb. 
Areh. ;  Karl  PeuBon,  Chrammar  of  Seienee ;  Schorer.  HJP^ 
pastim;  Stevens,  Teaching  of  Jeaua;  Wendt,  Teaeking  of 

•^«««-  Newton  H.  Marshall. 

8C0RK. — Of  scorn  i>ure  and  simple  there  is  re- 
markably little  trace  in  the  recoraed  words  and 
actions  of  Jesus  Christ.  Whereas  other  teachers 
of  lofty  morality  have  usually  treated  with  some 
contempt  those  who  made  no  efibrt'  to  approach 
their  ideals,  Christ's  attitude  towards  the  sinner 
was  uniformly  one  of  sympathetic  help.  He  alone 
recognized  the  intimate  relation  which  exists  be- 
tween the  Creator  and  the  human  race,  and  His 
knowledge  of  this  relation  and  of  the  possibilities 
of  each  mdividnal  prevented  Him  from  despising 
man,  whom  the  Father  had  made  in  His  own 
image,  however  much  that  image  might  have  been 
defaced.  Thus  it  is  that  we  never  find  Him  using 
sarcasm,  a  form  of  scorn  calculated  to  wound 
rather  than  to  improve.  Even  the  elpfoweia  of 
Socrates,  the  afiected  self  •  depreciation  which 
threw  ridicule  upon  the  egotism  of  others,  has 
no  counterpart  in  the  Gospels.  When  Jesus  used 
scorn.  He  employed  it  aa  a  skilled  physician,  who 
wounds  with  the  intention  of  healing.  It  is  thus 
that  He  uses  it  to  the  Pharisees,  whose  cloak  of 
self-righteousness  needed  to  be  pierced  through 
with  some  sharp  weapon,  if  they  were  to  be 
brought  to  the  state  of  mind  in  which  they  might 
be  capable  of  any  improvement. 

1.  The  Bcora  of  contempt.— A  single  word  of 
unmitigated  contempt  is  recorded  by  St.  Luke  as 
used  l^  Christ.  It  occurs  in  His  answer  to  the 
threat  used  by  certain  Pharisees  of  danger  from 
Herod  Antipas  (Lk  13»i-«).     'Go  ye,'  He  said. 


'and  tell  that  she-fox.'  The  phrase  rp  dXc^cKi 
Twlrrn  is  certainly  surprising  at  first  sight,  and 
unlike  any  other  phrase  employed  by  our  Lord, 
not  even  excepting  His  comparison  of  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees  to  'whited  sepulchres,'  'serpents,' 
and  *  offspring  of  vipers '  (Mt  23*'- »).  The  tact  of 
the  word  d\dnreKL  being  in  the  feminine  gender  is 
perhaps  only  an  accident.  The  word  is  found,  it 
IS  true,  in  Uie  masculine  gender  in  Ca  2^',  but  it 
is  generally  found  in  the  feminine,  e,g,  Jg  1*^,  1  K 
21^  Mt  8»,  Lk  9».  The  fox  was  and  is  a  type  of 
knavish  craftiness.  The  particular  offence  of 
Herod  on  this  occasion  was  his  crafty  endeavour 
to  get  rid  of  an  influential  preacher  of  righteous- 
ness by  uttering  a  threat  by  the  mouth  of  others, 
which  he  had  not  the  courage  himself  to  carry 
into  effect.  He  was  unwilling  to  add  to  the  un- 
popularity caused  by  his  treatment  of  John  the 
Baptist  by  a  repetition  of  it  in  the  case  of  Jesus. 
No  doubt  the  general  character  and  conduct  of 
Herod  helped  to  suggest  the  application  of  the 
expression, — his  unscrupulous  nature  (Lk  3^  ire^ 
•wdjrrdw  S»¥  irolifffe  iron7p5v),  his  tyranny  (13*^),  his 
weakness  (Bflk  14'),  his  profession  of  Judaism,  com- 
bined with  his  heathen  practices,  his  adultery  and 
incest,  and  his  murder  of  the  prophet  John.  Such 
is  the  character  which  elicits  the  one  recorded 
word  of  contemptuous  scorn  from  the  lips  of 
Jesus. 

2.  The  MOFnof  denimeiation.— While  remarkably 
free  from  any  contempt  for  those  people  who  had 
ideals  and  failed  to  reach  them  {e.g.  the  young  man 
with  great  riches  and  the  Apostle  Peter),  or  for 
those  who  from  lack  of  any  ideal  were  for  the  time 
outcast  from  society  {e.g.  the  d^pised  publicans, 
Mk  2^"),  He  showed  clearly  His  contempt  for 
all  reli^ous  professions  and  practices  which  were 
not  of  the  heiul.  '  The  vain  practices  of  devotees,' 
says  Renan,  '  the  exterior  strictness  which  trusted 
to  formality  for  salvation,  had  in  Him  a  mortal 
enemy  .  .  .  He  preferred  forgiveness  to  sacrifice. 
The  love  of  God,  charity,  and  mutual  forgiveness 
were  His  whole  law.'  Yet  in  all  His  dealings  with 
the  systems  of  the  scribes  and  the  teaching  of  the 
legal  doctors.  His  words  bear  little  trace  of  mere 
contempt,  but  rather  of  stem  denunciation.  His 
attitude  was  defined  at  a  comparatively  early 
stage  during  the  ministry  in  Northern  Galilee, 
when  Hejrave  His  definition  of  moral  defilement 
(Mt  15",  Mk  7")  by  saying, '  Not  that  which  goeth 
into  the  mouth  defileth  ^e  man  ;  but  that  which 
proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth,  tJiis  defileth  the 
man.'  This  attitude  culminated  in  the  sublime 
anti-Pharisaic  discourse  in  which  the  foibles  and 
vices  of  a  degenerate  piety  were  depicted  with 
prophetic  plainness  and  scornful  denunciation  (Mt 
23 ;  cf.  also  Mk  12»^  and  Lk  20«-«). 

8.  The  Mom  of  lileiioe. — Of  all  the  occasions  of 
scorn  displayed  by  Jesus,  none  are  more  marked 
than  those  when  He  met  mere  captious  questions 
and  criticism  either  by  a  definite  refusal  to  answer, 
or  by  abeolute  silence.  Such  an  instance  is  re- 
corded (Mt  21  ^'')  when  Jesus  met  the  question  of 
the  chief  priests  and  scribes,  '  By  what  authority 
doest  thou  these  things  ? '  with  a  counter  question, 
and  on  their  refusal  to  answer  declined  in  turn  to 
reply  to  their  question.  Still  more  impressive  was 
the  silent  scorn  with  which  He  met  His  accusers 
at  the  various  stages  of  His  trial,  refusing  in  turn 
to  answer  the  accusation  of  false  witnesses  (Mt 
26«>-a,  Mk  14")  and  the  questions  of  the  chief 
priests  and  elders  (Mt  27",  Mk  15*-*),  of  Herod 
(Lk  23»),  and  lastly  of  Pilate  himself  (Mt  27", 
Jn  19"). 

In  comparing  these  instances,  we  find  no  word 
used  simply  for  the  purpose  of  causing  pain.  The 
contemptuous  expression  used  on  the  occasion  of 
Herod's  threat  is,  we  have  seen,  amply  justified  by 
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the  cliaracter  of  the  ninn,  BJid  destined  to  hold  up 
to  reprobation  so  paJtrj  a  device  and  eo  vretrhed 
B.  jiersonality.  In  the  reflt  His  ailence  ia  an  ex- 
pressrion  of  His  own  dignity,  and  of  His  refuwl  to 
give  an  answer  to  questions  and  cliarges  wliich 
were  not  intended  to  hrinc  the  truth  to  liglit,  but 
merely  to  raire  unreasonable  prejndica  ;  while  Hia 
Eevere  attacks  on  the  character  of  those  who 


Bcorn  nnmarred  by  ill-nature  and  untainted  with 
oyniciRm. 

On   Bcom  of  whioh  Christ  was  the  object,  see 
artt  DEsriSE,  MoCKERV,  RePBOACH. 

T.  Allen  Moxon. 
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_n  Sonthem  Europe,  the 
scorpion  in  unknown  save  from  hearsay  in  Central 
and  Northern  Eiu'ope.  It  has,  however,  left  its 
mark  in  the  familiar  exproHsion  in  cntida  venemim, 
as  well  as  in  astronomical  science,  where  it  counts 
amongst  the  constellations  of  the  Zodiac. 

1.  Zoological  daeriptUm. — The  scorpion  is  an 
uthropod,  of  the  cl&ra  of  Arachnoidie,  of  the  sub- 
class of  Arthrogastra,  of  the  order  of  Scorpitmidce. 
It  has  four  pairs  of  legs,  and  in  front  one  pair  of 
extremely  strong  claws  {palpi).  Its  abdomen  con- 
nsts  of  7  anterior  Bcgnienta,  broad  and  intimately 
connected  with  the  cephalo- thorax,  and  of  6  pos- 
terior segments,  which  are  narrower,  and  consti- 
tute the  tail  (or  post-abdomen).  The  last  of  these 
6  ponterior  Begments  is  incurved  nndementh,  and 
terminates  in  a  pointed  hook  surrounded  by  two 
powerful  venomous  glands.  The  scorpion  catches 
its  prey  with  its  strong  claws,  carves  its  tail 
towards  it  above  its  own  beck,  and  inflicts  tiio 
death  sting.  The  scorpion's  sting  is  verv  piunful 
even  for  man ;  it  may  prove  fatal  when  the  insect 
Ijelongs  to  one  of  the  big  tropical  species ;  and  even 
with  minor  species  life  mar  be  iraperilleci  when  the 
throat  is  concerned  ;  cf.  Tristram  {Nat,  Hisl.  of 
BibU^,  p.  303),  who  has  'knovm  one  instance  [in 
Palestine]  of  a  man  dying  from  the  elfect  of  the 
scorpion's  sting." 

There  occurs  in  Southern  Europe,  sometimea 
«ven  in  Switzerland  and  Southern  Germany,  a 
B^ies  of  scorpion  relatively  innocuons— the  scor- 
jwu  EuFOpmus.  In  the  Mediterranean  peninsulD; 
as  well  as  in  the  South  of  France,  anotner  more 
dangerous  species  is  to  be  found,  the  Hiilhaaotd- 
taniu.  In  the  Eastern  lands  of  the  I!ib1e  there  are 
six,  eight,  perhaps  even  twelve  difTerent  species  of 
Bcorpions  belonging  to  the  genera  Buthiu  and 
Androctoniis.  They  reach  a  length  of  6  to  fl  inches 
{in  tropical  countries  12  inches ;  cf.  Morris,  Bible 
Jfalitrtd  History,  Calcutta.  1896,  p.  101).  Palgrave 
4,Central  and  Eastern  Arabia,  1883,  p.  2S)  was 
atnng  in  Arabia  by  one  of  the  numerous  'desert 
scorpions,'  which  be  describes  as  'curious  little 
creatures,  about  a  fourth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and 


Jerusalem  {Ber.  9a)  says  that  the  scorpion's  sting 
IS  even  more  dangerous  than  that  of  the  snake, 
"because  it  repeats  it.  Conder  iTcnl  Worl-*,  1805, 
p.  1 13)  tells  that  he  was  stung  by  one  scorpion  '  in 
six  places  along  the  leg.' 

Scorpions  are  exclusively  comivorons,  feeding 
npon  insects  and  worms.  They  are  useftil  in 
destroying  mosquitoes.  Not  infrequently  they 
devour  each  other.  The  female  scorpion  eats  up 
the  mole  after  fecundation. 

Ancient  aiithon(Arlfttotle.  PUay)r(mort  that  «or|^onsd«Toui 
their  own  parcnU.  Tbie  UHTtfon  Ib  oonnRtcd  niUi  s  (iJh 
etymology  of  the  Heb.  word  3^j?lf  (tJMO  etymDlopy  unknown), 
MiMt  were  riorltB)  from  IB!  '  to  eilenniDit*.' uid  31J  'futher.' 
TliPinj™  ILBO.  »SOJ  'tiied  the  cipcrjiuejit  ol  tuntiuodiDg  o 
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are  block,  others  brown,  reddish,  yellowish,  grey 
or  white,  some  are  striped.  They  ore  frequently 
found  in  Palestine  under  stonei,  among  rttlns,  in 
arevices  of  walls,  in  dung-heaps,  and  empty  cisterns. 
Travellers  camping  in  tents  or  lodging  in  the 
houses  of  natives,  as  well  as  archieologistfi  con- 
dnoting  excavations,  have  to  be  careful  to  guard 
themselves  and  their  men  from  scorpions  ;  for  even 
nhen  the  sting  is  not  fatal,  it  is  a  muse  of  acute 
pain,  and  prevents  walking  and  working. 

According  to  &  p<^ulu  >upenUcioD.  >  man  who  hu  «lm  ft 
Korplon  l>  immune  ii)(>inst  ttae  tting  ol  my  ol  Uiow  utbDnU, 

It  Is  hIhi  belivved  th&t  by  applying  to  the  wound  a  iquAahfll 
■oorpiac.  or  by  raiding  some  ma^c  tomiulB  cna  the  pitaenl,  t, 

2i  OT  reference!. — In  geography,  scorpions  gave 
their  name  to  a  place  mentioned  in  the  OT— the 
'  Ascent  of  Scorpions,'  mrislek  ' AffrablAm  {Nu  34', 
Jos  IS",  Jg  l"),  at  the  limit  of  the  territory  ot 
Jndali,  towards  Iduinsa,  south-west  from  the 
Dead  Sea ;  it  is  probably  the  pass  now  called  Na^b 
es-SafS,  leading  to  Wady-Filtreh,  or  another  pass 
near  the  same  wady. 

Thla  pl»cp  »ttCTWmni»  g«ve  Its  nuns  to  ■  tonnrchy  (1  Mac  tf. 
Jot.  Aat.  la.  vilj,  \),  the  Idumieui  AlrmbaUrm  Htjch  li  not 
to  be  canluecd  with  anoCher  toparohj  al»  called  Aknbottcnp 
(Jot  BJ  II.  idi.  4,  IS.  1,  ixlf.  i,  m.  lii.  fi,  iv.  U.  a.  B),  fmn  iU 
chiel  dty.  Akrabatla—in  the  Ononuutiam  'Au^a^"  (d'-  PUny, 
as  1.  \<\  In  ths  CKrmiem  Sanarilaiaim  AknUtb,  in 
modem  times  Atnbeh-B  Romu  mtlei  (8  EniilUi  mUea)  caK 
from  NUpIub,  on  the  n;  to  Jeriobo  m^iUniKin,  BRP IL  «gO,0L 
°9ei.;  Guerin,  Samarv.  11.  3-G;  SWP  IL  BM,  Sg*;  PBPai, 
ISTB.  p.  IM).  Then  le  alac  new-  Dunaecue  a  village  Atnba, 
which  hu  given  iti  name  to  the  Aljnbanl.tconiJ  of  tbeBanda 
(RoMnBon,  BRP  111.  MT,  AtSj. 

Once  only  in  the  OT  is  there  mention  of  scorpions 
in  the  proper  sense,  Dt  8",  where  they  are  named 
as  one  of  the  plagues  of  the  desert  of  tlie  wander- 
ings. 

aChlo1i-HUiDwiird'ecoTjiDn''(iKiini  ui  the  thrtateol  King 

a  uotaphor ;  but  It  u  also  pouible  that  under  this  name  the 
lameUIfv  were  anniamteil  with  Home  inatrument  oF  torture, 
olther  a  whiii  conBlBting  o(  eovcrol  thongs  loaded  with  knobs 
and  hookH  ol  metal,  or  a  knotty  siL^k  armed  with  prominent 
nail  hFadH.  The  Roniana  had  such  an  itiilrunieiit ;  d.  laidorua 
of  Sev-Ula  {Originti,  27) :  ■  VTrga  nodosa  et  aqiileata.' 

In  Ezk  2°  Bcorpions  symbolize  {with  briars  and 
thorns)  the  vexations  inflicted  on  tlm  prophet  W 
Ills  companions.  In  Sir  2F  the  wicked  woman  is 
compared  with  the  scorpion  ;  in  39^°  scorpions  are 
numbered  among  the  plagues  God  uses  for  chas- 
tising the  nngodiy.  In  4  Mac  11'°  a  man  fastened 
in  the  torture-wheel  is  com|iared  with  a  scorpion 
curving  its  body.  Finally,  in  1  Mat  6"  a  kind  of 
machine  of  war  for  throwing  projectil&s  is  men- 
tioned under  the  (diminutive)  name  of  uKopniiia  (cf. 
Cffsar.  BGv\\.  26). 

3.  HT  referenoea. — The  Gospels  niention  scorpi- 
ons twice.  (!)  In  Lk  11"-"  we  have  three  ques- 
tions concerning  a  father  giving  to  his  son  a  stone 
instead  of  a  loaf,  a  wrpent  instead  uf  a  fish,  a 
scorpion  instead  of  an  egg.  In  the  parallel  past.age 
(Mt  7*'°)  the  third  question  is  omitted  (and  in 
certain  MSS  and  Versions  of  Luke  the  first  ques- 
tion) ;  hence  it  boa  been  asserted  that  the  saving  of 
JesuB  in  its  primitive  form  contained  only  two 
questions  or  perhaps  one.  But  Je'Ua  may  have 
given  more  than  one  or  two  illustrations  of  His 
meaning,  and  we  have  to  remember  that  bread, 
fish,  and  eggs  were  (and  are  still)  the  usual  food  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Galilee.  It  has  been  frequently 
Baked  wliether  a  scorpion  bears  such  a  likeness  to 
an  egg  that  a  confusion  between  the  two  would  be 
natural.     But  there  ia  no  qnestion  of  likeness  or 
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•oonfosion  in  this  third  case  any  more  than  in  the 
•case  of  the  loaf  and  the  stone,  the  fish  and  the 
serpent  It  is  not  at  all  satisfactory  to  say  with 
Thomson  {LB  ii  479),  that  *  old  writers  spealc  of  a 
white  scorpion  ;  and  such  a  one,  with  its  tail  folded 
up  .  .  .  would  not  look  unlike  a  small  egg/ 

The  Greeks  had  a  proverb  resembling  the  text  of  the  Gospels 
we  are  discussing — •vri^  xi^wntt  rxt^tt*^  and  ti^ejr  used  to  in- 
terpret it  by  saying :  ia*/  rSv  rk  x**P*'  mp4ufd***ti>  irTi  Twr 
fitXnifm.  The  existence  of  that  proverb  does  not  prove  that 
Jesus  necessarily  associated  in  one  single  sentence  the  fish  and 
the  scorpion,  and  that  ^iv  has  to  be  corrected  into  i^^v. 

(2)  Jesus  says  (Lk  10^')  that  He  has  given  His 
disciples  r^y  i^owrlay  toO  irarciv  ivdvut  64>€tay  xal 
cKopwluv,  There  seems  to  be  in  these  words  an 
allusion  to  Ps  91»,  where  the  LXX  has  (QQi*)  4t' 
dffirlSa  xal  ^offCKLvKw  irifii^rn,  whereas  the  MT  has 
'lion'  and  'adder/  The  Hebrew  and  Greek  dis- 
agreeing, it  is  not  impossible  that  in  anoUier  trans- 
mission the  scorpion  has  been  substituted  for  one 
of  the  terms  signifying  serpent.  It  is  certainly 
more  natural  to  combine  Lk  10^  with  Ps  9P',  than 
with  Dt  8^^  or  with  Ezk  2* :  both  these  texts  are 
more  similar  cul  verbuniy  not  cul  sensum, 

^  Another  question  is  whether  '  serpents  and  scor- 
pions '  means  here  animals  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word  (Mk  16"  and  Ac  28»-«  might  be  quoted  in 
suoport  of  this  interpretation),  or  ii  it  is  a  metaphor 
indicating  the  powers  qf  evil.  This  alternative, 
however,  does  not  correspond  to  the  notions  of  the 
ancients,  who  did  not,  as  we  do,  make  a  rigorous 
distinction  between  terrestrial  and  supra-terrestrial 
beings.  Joh.  Weiss  {Sckrtften  des  NT,  ad  loc.) 
flays  rightly  that  an  excellent  illustration  of  this 
passage  of  the  Gospel  is  given  in  the  famous 
verse  of  Luther's  hymn  :  *  Und  wenn  die  Welt  voll 
Teufel  wilr  .  .  .'  Moreover,  we  have  to  observe 
that  Rev  9"-  ••  ^®  describe  supernatural  destructive 
beings  similar,  at  least  partially,  to  scorpions. 
This  has  to  be  brought  into  conjunction  with  an 
antique  Babylonian  conception.  In  the  epic  of 
Gilgamesh  (Table  ix.  cols.  ii.-iv.)  we  find  the  men- 
tion of  two  scorpion-men,  one  male  and  the  other 
female,  terrible  giants,  keepers  of  a  door  (cf.  P. 
Jensen,  'Assyr.-Bab.  My  then  und  Epen'  in  KIB 
vL  p.  205  ff.,  and  the  same  writer's  Dcts  Gilga- 
mesch-Eposin  der  Weltliteratur^i.  pp.  24-27,  79,  93). 
A.  Jeremias  {Izduhar-Nimrody  1891,  p.  66  f.)  and 
F.  X.  Kugler  (*  Die  Stemenfahrt  des  Gilgamesch,' 
in  Stimmen  aus  Maria  Loach,  Ixvi.,  1904,  p.  441  ff.) 
have  shown  that  those  two  celestial  scorpions — re- 
produced in  Babylonian  sculptures — were  the  two 
zodiacal  constellations  Scorpio  and  Sagittarius. 
We  might  also  see,  but  less  probably,  in  the  second 
scorpion,  the  constellation  of  the  Balance,  which 
was  called  by  the  ancient  Greeks  ChelaSy  i.e.  the 
•  Claws '  of  the  Scorpion  (cf.  Ideler,  Stemnamen, 
pp.  174-178). 

In  Christian  art  the  scorpion  has  received  a 
symbolical  character,  as  an  emblem  of  the  anti- 
Christian  power.  Thus  a  scorpion  is  to  be  seen  on 
the  shield  of  a  Roman  soldier  in  B.  Luini's  cele- 
brated fresco,  'The  Crucifixion,'  in  Santa  Maxia 
degli  Angeli,  Lugano. 

LiTUUTURB.— Bochart,  Hierozoicon,  ii.  pp.  632-615;  Peter- 
mann,  Reisen  im  Orient^,  1885,  ii  pp.  272,  465 ;  Wood,  Bible 
Animals,  1860,  pp.  640-648;  PEPSt,  1869,  p.  148 ;  yan-Lennep. 
BibU  Landi,  1875,  pp.  309-Sll;   Tristram.  Nat.  Higt.  of  the 


Min. ;  J.  u.  raore,  aouvenvn  eruamotogtques.  ix.  pp.  yw 
{extremely  patient,  accurate,  and  interesting  otwervations). 

LUCIEN  Gautier, 

SCOURGE,  8C0UR0IN0 In  the  Gospels  the 

vb.  *  scourge '  is  tr.  of  two  Gr.  terms,  ixam,y6(a  (fr. 
fidurrt^,  found  in  Gr<^tpels  only  in  a  metaphorical 
sense  [EV «  nlague,*  KVm  *  Gr.  scourge  *],  but  used 
in  its  literal  meaning  in  Ac  22**,  He  11") ;  and 
4>pay€\K6(a  (fr.    4>pay4KKto¥,    Lat.  flagellum,  which 


occurs  in  Jn  2^).  4>f>ayiXK»,ov  denotes  the  scourge 
proper  as  an  instrument  of  punishment,  whUe 
fxdffTi^  in  class.  Gr.  is  often  used  of  an  ordinary 
whip  for  driving,  etc.  In  NT,  however,  iiamyiHa 
is  a  synonym  for  0pa7eXX6w  (cf.  Mk  10**  and  15", 
Mt  27*  and  Jn  19^).  The  subject  of  scourging 
comes  before  us  in  three  connexions. 

(1)  In  Jn  2"  Jesus  makes  a  scourge  (^pa^XXcoy) 
of  cords  {iK  (rxotfiuv)  and  drives  the  desecrating 
crowd  of  traders,  as  well  as  their  sheep  and  oxen, 
out  of  the  Temple.  Farrar  and  others  have  repre- 
sented this  scourge  of  Jesus  as  nothing  more  than 
a  whip  twisted  hastily  out  of  the  rushes  with 
which  the  floor  would  be  littered — a  pure  symbol 
of  authority,  therefore,  not  a  weapon  of  onence. 
In  this  case,  however,  we  should  have  had  cxoUfuv, 
not  oxocWctfy.  rxjowiw  is  a  rope,  not  a  rush,  and 
though  originally  applied  to  a  rope  made  from 
rushes,  is  used  m  class.  Gr.  in  a  general  sense. 
On  the  only  other  occasion  of  its  employment  in 
the  NT  it  means  a  rope  stronc  enough  to  tow  a 
ship's  boat  in  a  gale  (Ac  27'').  To  drive  a  herd  of 
oxen  out  of  the  Temple  courts,  moreover,  some- 
thing more  than  a  symbol  of  authority  would  be 
required.  But  we  need  not  suppose  that  Jesus, 
even  in  His  indignation,  strucK  the  merchants 
themselves.  For  them  the  sign  of  His  authority 
would  be  sufficient  (cf.  Jn  18^),  and,  as  Bengel 
says,  'terrore  rem  perfecit.* 

(2)  In  Mt  10^^  Jesus  forewarns  the  Apostles  of  a 
time  when  men  would  scourge  them  in  their  syna- 
go^es;  and  in  23*^  He  pr^cts  that  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees  will  thus  treat  those  whom  He  sends 
unto  them.  The  later  history  gives  ample  evidence 
of  the  fulfilment  of  these  words  (see  Ac  5**  22**, 
2  Co  6»1  !»•»*). 

(3)  But,  above  all,  we  must  think  of  the  scourging 
endured  by  Jesus  Himself.  According  to  all  the 
Synoptics,  Jesus  foresaw  this  as  part  of  the  suffer- 
ing that  lay  before  Him  (Mt  20i»,  Mk  10»*,  Lk  18»). 
It  was,  indeed,  almost  inseparable  from  His  vision 
of  the  Cross,  for  scourging  formed  the  ordinary 
accompaniment  of  a  Roman  crucifixion  (cf.  Jos. 
BJ  v.  xi.  1).  Sometimes  it  was  employed  in 
criminal  cases  as  a  means  of  extracting  confession, 
but  regularly  as  the  brutal  preliminary  to  the  still 
more  brutal  death  of  the  cross.  Because  of  the 
apparent  inconsistency  between  Mt  27*,  Mk  15^', 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Jn  19\  on  the  other,  as  to  the 
particular  stage  of  the  trial  at  which  Jesus  was 
scoured,  some  have  thought  that  the  torture  Avas 
twice  inflicted.  A  careful  comparison  of  tlie  four 
Gospels,  however,  does  not  support  this  idea.  The 
statements  of  Mt.  and  Mk.,  though  they  convey, 
when  taken  alone,  the  impression  of  a  scourging 
immediately  before  the  crucifixion,  do  not  neces- 
sarily bear  this  meaning,  but  may  quite  well  be 
understood  retrospectively,  and  as  implying  simply 
that  Jesus  had  to  endure  the  scourge  biefore  going 
to  the  cross.  Probably  the  key  to  the  difficulty  is 
to  be  found  in  Lk.'s  narrative,  where  Pilate  says, 
'Why,  what  evil  hath  this  man  done?  I  have 
found  no  cause  of  death  in  him :  I  will  therefore 
chastise  him  and  release  him '  (23^).  These  words 
show  that  Pilate  meant  the  scourging  to  be  a  com- 
promise between  the  death  which  the  Jews  de- 
manded and  the  verdict  of  absolute  innocence 
which  was  called  for  by  his  oa\ti  sense  of  justice. 
And  this  is  confirmed  by  Jn.'s  narrative,  which 
shows  Pilate  scourging  Jesus  (19^)  and  holding  Him 
up^  to  mockery  (w.^*)  in  the  evident  hope  of  satis- 
fying'the  multitude,  still  insisting  that  he  found 
no  crime  in  Him  (v.*),  and  yielding  at  last,  only 
with  reluctance,  to  the  demand  for  His  crucifixion 
(v.*"^).    See  art.  Trial  of  Jesus  Christ. 

A  Roman  scourging  might  be  carried  out  either 
with  rods  {virgce,  jtdpSoi) — the  weapons  of  lictora, 
or  with  the  scourge  proper  {Jlagellum,  ippayiXKiw), 
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in  which  leather  thongs  weighted  with  roagh 
pieces  of  lead  or  iron  were  attached  to  a  stout 
wooden  handle.  St.  Paul's  three  Roman  scourgings, 
as  distinguished  from  his  five  Jewish  ones,  were 
inflicted  ty  means  of  rods  (^aj85i^w,  2  Co  11®,  Ac 
lO***®).  But  Jerusalem  was  not  a  Roman  town, 
like  Philippi  (Ac  16"  RV),  and  Pilate  had  no 
lictors.  Jesus  was  scourged  by  soldiers,  and  the 
implement  they  used,  as  the  vb.  ^pay€XK6ia  (Mt  27^, 
Mk  15*'^)  almost  implies,  would  be  the  dreadful 
BA}m&n  kagellum.  St.  Peter  may  have  witnessed  it 
all ;  and  what  a  world  of  meaning  then  lies  in  his 
words, 

ye 


►rds,  *  by  whose  stripes  [Gr.  *  bruise '  or  *  weal  *] 
were  healed '  (1  P  2"^,  cf .  Is  63»). 


LiTBRATCRB. — ^The  Comm.  on  ttie  passaees  quoted,  e«p.  We8t> 
oott,  Gosp.  of  St.  Johfit  and  Bnioe  and  Doda  in  EQT:  Taylor 
Innes,  Ths  Trial  qf  Jestu  Christ :  A  Legal  Monograph  (1899) ; 
Boaadi,  The  Trial  qf  Jesus  (1906);  Farrar,  Christ  in  Art,  p. 
878  ff.,  SL  Paul,  i.  Excura.  xi.  J.  C.  LAMBERT. 

SCRIBES. — The  Scribes  were  a  class  of  learned 
Jews  who  devoted  themselves  to  a  scientific  study 
of  the  Law,  and  made  its  exposition  their  pro- 
fessional occupation.  The  word  which  we  translate 
*  scribes  *  is  yftafifULTcU,  *  the  learned,'  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  Hebrew  ona^o.  This  is  their  usual 
appellation,  but  they  are  also  called  in  the  Gospels, 
especially  in  Lk.,  'lawyers '  (''o/ukoO  and  'doctors 
of  the  law '  (yofjiodtddffKaXoi),  See  LAWYER.  They 
are  very  frequently  associated  in  the  Synoptics 
with  the  Pharisees,  and  ydth  the  chief  priests  and 
elders,  but  there  is  no  mention  of  '  scrioes '  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  at  all,  except  in  the  special  pass- 
age dealing  with  the  woman  taken  m  adultery 
(Jn  8»). 

!•  Origiiiy  development,  and  oharacteristies.— 
(1)  After  the  return  from  the  Exile  the  Jewish  com- 
munity was  organized  under  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
on  the  basis  of  the  regulations  of  the  so-caUed 
Mosaic  Law.  At  a  ^eat  gathering  of  the  people, 
of  which  an  account  is  given  in  Nen  8-10,  the  Law 
was  publicly  read  by  Ezra,  and  a  solemn  covenant 
entered  into  for  national  obedience  to  it.  Being 
thus  established  as  the  binding  rule  of  both  civu 
and  religious  life,  it  became  necessary  that  the 
Law  .should  be  thoroughly  studied  and  mterpreted 
to  the  people,  who  otherwise  could  not  reasonably 
be  expected  to  comprehend  fully  its  principles  and 
their  application.  This  duty  at  first  fell  naturally 
to  the  priests,  who  for  a  time  continued  the  main 
teachers  and  guardians  of  the  Law.  But  gradually 
there  grew  up  an  independent  class  of  men,  other 
than  the  priests,  who  devoted  themselves  to  the 
study  of  tiie  Law,  and  made  acquaintance  with  it 
their  profession.  These  were  the  Scribes.  Possibly 
at  first  their  chief  duty  was  to  make  copies  of  the 
Law,  but  the  higher  function  of  interpretation  was 
soon  added  ;  ana  as  the  supreme  importance  of  the 
Law  came  more  and  more  to  be  recognized,  so  tlie 
profession  of  a  Scribe  came  to  be  held  in  higher 
estimation  than  even  that  of  a  priest. 

(2)  During  the  Grecian  period  of  Jewish  history, 
a  strong  feeling  of  opposition  was  developed 
between  the  Scribes  and,  at  least,  the  higher  order 
of  the  priests.  Even  in  the  time  of  Ezra  a  feud 
had  arisen  between  those  who  held  strictly  by  the 
Law — especially  in  the  matter  of  forei^  alliances 
— and  those  who,  like  the  aristocratic  high-priestly 
families,  had  sought  to  increase  their  influence  by 
marriage  with  outsiders.  And  when,  through  the 
influence  of  Hellenic  culture,  the  priestly  aristocracy 
be(;ame  infected  with  heathen  ideas,  and  fell  away 
from  the  laws  and  customs  of  Judaism,  the  duty  of 
upholding  the  Law  fell  mainly  upon  tlie  Scrioes, 
A^-lio  from  that  time  forwara  became  the  real 
teachers  of  the  people,  and  dominated  their  whole 
spiritual  life.  They  were  still,  however,  mainly 
religious  students  and  teachers,  and  haid  taken 


little  part  in  political  aptation.  Their  ideal  wa& 
not  to  engage  m  any  political  scheme  for  throwing 
off"  the  foreign  yoke,  but  to  establish  the  Law  oT 
God  in  their  own  midst.  The  attempt  of  Antiochus- 
Epiphanes  to  suppress  the  Jewish  religion  compelled 
them  to  change  their  character,  and  drove  them 
into  open  rebellion.  Among  the  most  strenuous 
opponents  of  his  endeavour  to  Hellenize  the  Jews 
were  the  Hasidseans,  or  party  of  *  the  pious,'  who 
may  be  taken  to  represent  the  strictest  adherents 
of  the  teaching  of  the  Scribes,  and  who  carried 
their  ideas  of  the  sanctity  of  the  Law  to  the 
suicidal  extent  of  refusing  to  defend  themselves 
when  attacked  on  the  Sabbath.  But  it  was  only 
the  maintenance  of  the  Jewish  religion  for  which 
they  fought,  and  they  had  no  objections  to  alien 
rule,  provided  they  were  allowed  freedom  of  faith. 
This  object  they  regarded  as  accomplished  by  tha 
treaty  with  Lysias,  which  provideJi  at  once  for 
their  political  subjection  and  for  their  religious 
freedom.  When,  therefore,  it  became  clear  that 
the^  Maccabsean  party  were  aiming  also  at  the 
political  independence  of  the  nation,  the  Hasidspan» 
separated  from  them,  and  in  the  time  of  John 
Hyrcanus  we  find  the  Pharisees — *  the  separated  * 
— who  practically  represented  the  same  party  aa 
the  Hasidseans,  m  opposition  to  the  Hasmoneean 
or  Maccabsean  dynasty.    See  Pharisees. 

(3)  From  this  time  onward  to  the  time  of  Christ 
the  influence  of  the  Scribes  became  more  and  more 
predominant.  They  were  given  seats  in  the 
Sanhedrin,  and  were  held  in  very  high  respect  by 
the  people.  They  never,  indeed,  became  the 
governing  class,  but  in  the  councils  of  the  nation 
their  influence  could  always  be  depended  upon  to 
outweigh  that  of  the  priestly  aristocracy,  who 
held  the  high  appointments.  They  were  usually 
addi*e88ed  as  '  Rabbi,'  i.e.  *  my  master,'  an  appella- 
tion which  gradually  developed  into  a  title,  tliou^h 
not  till  after  the  time  of  Christ.  The  honour  m 
which  they  were  held  by  their  pupils,  and  by 
others,  was  extraordinary,  even  exceeding  the 
honour  accorded  to  parents,  and  they  were  very 
particular  in  exacting  it,  claiming  generally  every- 
where the  first  rank.  Their  scribal  labours  were 
understood  to  be  gratuitous,  and,  if  they  had  no 

f)rivate  fortune,  they  had  to  provide  for  their 
ivelihood  by  combining  some  8et!ular  business 
with  their  study  of  the  Law ;  but  the  latter  was 
always  regardea  as  their  most  important  occupa- 
tion. It  IS  questionable,  however,  if  the  theory 
of  gratuitous  instruction  was  always  strictly 
adhered  to. 

From  the  earliest  period  there  is  evidence  to 
show  that  they  tended  to  associate  themselves 
in  guilds  or  families  —  an  arrangement  which 
would  facilitate  the  interchange  of  opinion  on 
difficult  points  in  the  study  of  the  Law.  Up 
till  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  the  main  seat  of 
their  activity  was  in  Judjra,  *the  scribes  from 
Jerusalem '  (Mt  15\  Mk  3^)  being  spoken  of  as  the 
most  important  and  influential  members  of  the 
party.  But  they  were  to  l)e  found  elsewhere  as 
well,  in  Galilee  and  among  the  Jews  in  other 
lands,  wherever  the  Law  and  its  precepts  were 
held  in  esteem.  As  a  rule,  they  may  Ije  said  to 
have  been  Pharisees,  although  not  exclusively. 
The  Pharisees,  indeed,  were  those  whose  professed 
object  it  was  to  regulate  their  lives  m  strict 
accordance  with  the  Law,  written  and  oral,  as 
that  was  expounded  by  its  best  accredited  inter- 
preters. Hence  there  was  a  natural  affinity 
oetween  them  and  the  Scribes,  whose  profession 
it  was  to  interpret  the  Law.  But  it  is  extremely 
probable  that  there  were  also  Scril)es  who  were 
Sadducees,  for  the  Sadducees  also  adhered  to  the 
written  Law,  and  doubtless  had  their  Scribes  to 
interpret  it.     Support  is  lent  to  this  view  by  the 
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expressions  in  Mk  2^*  *  the  scribes  of  the  Phttrisees/ 
ana  in  Lk  5^  '  the  Pharisees  and  their  scribes/ 
which  seem  to  indicate  that  there  were  other 
Scribes  than  those  of  the  Pharisees.  In  the  time 
of  Christ  the  great  mass  of  the  Scribes  was  divided 
into  two  schools,  named  after  the  famous  leaders, 
Hillel  and  Shammai,  about  whom  little  is  certainly 
known.  The  School  of  Hillel  was  distinguished 
for  its  mildness  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Law, 
and  that  of  Shammai  for  its  strictness,  corre- 
sponding to  the  traditional  characters  of  the 
respective  founders ;  but  the  points  of  difference 
between  them  concerned  only  the  trivial  minutiae, 
and  never  touched  the  weightier  matters  of  the 
Law. 

2.  FuBctioni. — The  functions  of  the  Scribes  are 
well  summed  up  in  the  traditional  saying  ascribed 
to  the  'Men  of  the  Great  Synagogue.  *  These 
laid  down  three  rules :  Be  careful  in  pronouncing 
judgment !  bring  up  many  pupils !  and  make  a 
fence  about  the  Law  ! '  Tne  professional  employ- 
ment of  the  Scribes,  therefore,  fell  under  three 
heads: — (1)  The  study  and  development  of  the 
Law  itself ;  (2)  the  teaching  of  it  to  their  pupils ; 
and  (3)  its  practical  administration  in  the  Sanhearin 
and  other  courts;  that  is  to  say,  they  acted  as 
students,  teachers,  and  judges. 

(1)  The  study  and  dewlopment  of  the  Law. — The 
Mosaic  Law,  as  embodied  in  their  sacred  records, 
was  definitely  recognized  by*  the  Jews  as  the 
absolute  rule  of  life.  To  direct  his  conduct  in 
accordance  with  it  in  every  minute  detail  was  the 
ideal  of  the  pious  Jew.  But  there  were  many 
subjects  upon  which  the  Law,  as  recorded,  gave 
no  precise  direction,  and  much  of  it,  for  popular 
apprehension,  required  interpretation  ana  ex- 
position. To  interpret  and  expound  it,  and  to 
nil  up  what  was  lacking  in  the  way  of  casuistic 
detail,  was  the  business  of  the  Scribes.  They 
devoted  themselves  to  a  close  and  careful  study  of 
the  Law,  to  the  accumulation  of  precedents,  to  the 
working  out  of  inferences  and  deductions,  and  to 
a  general  development  of  legal  regulations  so  as 
to  meet  every  possible  circumstance  which  might 
occur  in  human  life,  and  to  keep  the  Law  in 
harmony  with  the  changing  wants  of  the  times. 
So  diligently  did  they  pursue  this  course,  and  so 
extensive  and  complicated  did  Je^^dsh  Law  in 
consequence  become,  that  only  by  the  assiduous 
study  of  a  lifetime  could  a  man  become  an  expert 
in  its  various  branches.  The  difficulty  of  doing 
so  was  greatly  increased  by  the  fact  that  this 
mass  of  accumulated  detail  was  not  committed 
to  writing,  but  was  propagated  entirely  by  oral 
tradition.  It  was  called  the  Halacha,  or  Diw  of 
Custom,  as  distinct  from  the  Torah,  or  Written 
Law,  upon  which  it  was  understood  to  be  based. 
See,  further,  art.  Pharisees,  p.  353  f . 

But  the  Scribes  did  not  connne  their  labours  to 
the  Law.  They  studied  also  the  historical  and 
didactic  portions  of  Scripture,  and  elaborated  with 
a  very  free  hand  the  history  and  reli^ous  instruc- 
tion contained  therein.  This  elaboration  was 
called  the  Haggadah.  It  ran  into  various  extra- 
vagant forms  —  theosophic,  eschatological,  and 
Messianic.  Imagination  was  given  free  play,  so 
long  as  its  products  would  fit  in  with  the  general 
framework  of  Jewish  thought,  and  to  its  influence 
was  largely  due  the  circle  of  religious  ideas 
existing  m  New  Testament  times. 

(2)  Teaching  of  the  Law. — To  teach  the  Law  was 
also  the  professional  business  of  the  Scribes.  In 
order  that  people  should  obey  the  Law,  it  was 
necessary  tnat  they  should  know  it;  and  an 
elaborate  system  of  rules  such  as  was  contained 
in  the  Jewish  tradition  could  be  learned  only 
with  the  assistance  of  a  teacher.  None  of  these 
traditional  rules  having  been  written  down,  the 


teaching  was  of  necessity  entirely  oral,  and  round 
the  more  famous  of  the  Scribes  there  gathered 
large  numbers  of  young  men,  eager  for  instruction 
as  to  the  proper  conduct  of  life.  Of  these,  some 
in  their  turn  would  become  Scribes  and  teachers 
of  the  Law.  The  chief  requisite,  for  both  pupil 
and  teacher,  was  a  capacious  and  accurate  memory. 
The  method  of  teachin^was  by  a  constant  repetition 
of  the  precepts  of  the  Law,  as  only  by  this  means 
could  its  multitude  of  minute  details  be  at  all  kept 
in  remembrance.  The  disputational  method  was 
also  followed.  Concrete  cases,  real  or  imaginary, 
were  brought  before  the  pupils,  and  they  were 
reouired  to  pronounce  judgment  upon  them,  which 
judgment  the  teacher  would  criticise.  The  pupils 
were  also  allowed  to  propose  questions  to  the 
teacher,  and  to  attend  disputations  amongst 
teachers  over  difficult  problems.  But  the  two 
all-important  duties  were  these  —  first,  to  keep 
everything  faithfully  in  memon^;  and,  second, 
never  to  teach  anything  otherwise  than  it  had 
been  taught  by  the  master.  Not  even  the  expres- 
sions of  the  teacher  were  allowed  to  be  changed. 
Accuracy  in  the  minutest  detail  was  the  most 
commendable  achievement. 

For  purposes  of  teaching  and  of  disputation 
there  were  special  places  set  apart — *  houses  of 
teaching,'  as  they  were  called — where  the  teacher 
sat  upon  an  elevated  bench,  and  the  pupils  on  the 
ground.  In  Jerusalem,  lectures  were  delivered  in 
the  Temple,  somewhere  in  the  outer  court  The 
*  houses  of  teaching  *  were  distinct  from  the  ^na- 

§o^es ;  but  as  it  was  through  the  influence  oi  the 
cribes  that  the  synagogue  service  originated,  so 
doubtless  they  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunities which  the  synagogues  gave  them  of 
teaching  the  Law  to  the  common  people.  The 
Scripture  exposition,  which  usually  formed  part 
of  the  service,  might,  indeed,  be  ^ven  by  any  one 
qualified  to  speak ;  but  ordinarily  it  fell  to  a  Scribe, 
II  any  were  present,  as  the  one  most  competent  to 
discliarge  the  duty. 

(3)  T/ie  Scribes  as  judaes. — To  the  Scribes,  as 
specially  skilled  in  knowledge  of  the  Law,  it  also 
naturally  fell  to  take  a  leading  part  in  its  practical 
administration.  From  the  time  of  the  Hasmoneeans 
they  had  formed  a  constituent  element  in  the 
Sanhedrin,  being  associated  in  that  body  with  the 
chief  priests  and  elders,  and  it  was  usually  the 
Scribes  who  exercised  the  greatest  influence  in  its 
deliberations.  In  the  loc^  courts  they  were  also 
naturally  looked  to  for  advice  and  judgment. 
Any  one,  indeed,  who  possessed  the  confidence  of 
the  community  might  be  appointed  a  local  judge, 
and  probably  for  the  most  part  thef  small  local 
courts  were  presided  over  by  unprofessional  men. 
But  whenever  a  Scribe— a  skilled  lawyer — was 
available,  the  choice  of  the  community  naturally 
fell  upon  him,  as,  in  virtue  of  his  qualifications,  he 
was  considered  best  fitted  for  the  post. 

8.  Relations  of  the  Scribes  to  Jesus.— The 
ministry  of  Jesus  could  not  but  excite  interest 
amongst  the  Scribes.  His  first  call,  like  that  of 
the  Baptist,  was  to  repentance  as  a  preparation 
for  the  Kingdom  of  God.  With  this  they  were 
bound  to  sympathize.  They  held  that  what  the 
nation  neeaed  for  its  salvation  was  a  stricter 
obedience  to  the  Law,  and  they  naturally  thought 
that  the  new  Teacher,  who  was  calling  to  repent- 
ance for  the  past,  would  be  calling  al^  to  a  new 
and  more  rigid  obedience  for  the  future.  There 
are  not  wanting  indications  that  at  first  they  were 
inclined  to  regard  Him  with  favour.  But  they 
speedily  discovered  that  His  teaching  was  on  very 
different  lines  from  theirs,  both  in  manner  and  in 
substance.  In  the  exposition  of  Scripture  their 
method  was  to  give  out  a  text,  and  then  quote 
the  various  commente  made  on  it  by  recognized 
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authoritieB.  Jesus  followed  a  different  plan, 
had  a  messoge  of  Hi*  o*vii,  which  Ho  delivered 
mith  cnnvictiun  and  enthusiaam,  not  appealing  1 
ajithorities,  but  Bpeakinc  with  the  consciot: 
authority  of  tmtb.  Anif  the  substanco  of  H 
teaching  was  also  very  diflerent.  He  wndemned 
the  external,  mechanical  formalism  whicli  they 
encouraged,  and  declared  that  only  the  inward 
purity  of  the  heart  was  of  value  in  the  eight  of 
God,    See,  further,  art  Pharisees,  p.  356  f. 

4.  Lftter  hlttor^^ — Though  it  does  not  properly 
belong  to  our  subject,  it  is  interesting  to  nol«  that 
after  the  fall  of  JernNdem  in  A.D.  70,  the  authority 
of  the  Scribes  increased  in  importance.  Under 
much  disconragement  they  undertook  the  difficult 
task  of  the  reorganisation  of  Judaism.     Working 


.3  left  of  the  nation  faitliful  to  the  religion  of 
their  fathers,  and  in  stlnmlating  hope  Tot  the 
future.     The  ordinances  of  the  Oral  La'      ' 


Ijtuithri.— Ths  Itlentun  oi 
iTcrf  Binary  or  the  Jem,  evei 
tonataty  oa  the  Ocupeli,  d»l>  to 
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J,T  aad  W.  R.  Smith's  OTJC.     A  rery  (uU  Mhllogwphy  !■ 
^voD  [a  Sohllrer.     See  >I«  irtt.  to  Buting^  i>S  uidln  the 

*^  Joseph  Mitchsll. 

SCBIP.— See  Wallet. 

SCBIPTDRE.— The  hcoi»  of  this  article  does  not 
permit  the  discussion  in  it  of  the  employment  of 
Scripture,  or  of  the  estimate  pat  upon  ^riptore, 
by  either  our  Lord  or  the  EvangeUsts.  It  is 
Birictly  limited  to  the  use  of  the  term  'Scripture' 
in  the  NT,  particularly  in  the  Gospels :  and  to  the 
immediate  implications  of  that  use. 

1.  The  use  of  this  term  in  the  NT  was  an 
inheritance,  not  an  invention.  The  idea  of  a 
■  canon '  of  '  Sacred  Scripturea "  (and  with  the  idea 
the  thing}  was  handed  down  to  Christianity  from 
Judaism.  The  Jews  possessed  a  body  of  writings, 
consiatineof 'Law,  FrophetH,  and  (other)  Scriptures 
(K'tA^him),'  tliough  they  were  often  called,  for 
brevity's  sake,  merely  'the  Lew  and  the  Prophets' 
or  simply  'the  Law.  Theee  'Sacred  Scriptures,' 
or  this  'Scripture'  (a-n^n)  as  it  was  frequently 
called,  or  these  'Books,'  or  simply  Ihia  'Book' 
(leai),  they  looked  upon  as  originating  in  Divine 
inspiration,  and  as  therefore  posBessed  every\vliere 
of  Divine  authority.  Whatever  stood  written  in 
tbase  Scriptures  was  a  word  of  Gud,  and  waa 
therefore  referred  to  indifferently  as  something 
■which  'Scripture  saya'  (top  -on,  or  3'nrn  -cit,  or 
«np  a-M),  or  'the  Aii-Merciful  says'  {mam  -cic), 
or  even  simply  'He  nays'  {"oik  kit  pi  or  merely 
tMKi) ;  that  Gm  is  the  Speaker  in  the  Scriptural 
word  being  too  fully  understood  to  require  explicit 
expreasion.  Every  precept  or  do^tna  was  supposed 
to  begroundod  in  Scriptural  teaclung,  andpoasessed 
authority  only  OS  buttresaed  hy  a  Scripture  passage, 
introduced  commonly  by  one  or  the  other  of  the 
formulas  'for  it  is  said'  ("cjcm')  or  'as  it  is  written ' 
<3'n3n  or  3-njn3),  tliough,  of  course,  a  great  variety 
of  more  or  less  frequently  occurring  formulas  of 
adduction  are  found.  Greek-speaking  Jews  natur- 
ally tended  merely  to  reproduce  in  their  new 
language  the  designations  and  forms  of  adduction 
of  tlieir  sacred  books  current  among  their  people. 
This  process  was  no  doubt  facilitated  by  the  exist- 
ence among  the  Greeks  of  a  pregnant  legislative 
nse  of  ypipu,  ypa^,  ypi/itia,  by  which  these  terms 
were  freighted  with  an  implication  of  authority. 
But  it  is  very  easy  to  make  loo  much  of  this,     in 
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Joseplius,  and  even  more  plainly  in  the  LXX,  the 
influence  of  tlio  Greek  usage  may  be  traced  ;  but 
in  a  writer  like  I'hilo,  Jewish  habits  of  thought 
appear  to  be  absolutely  determinative.  The  ^t 
or  importance  is  that  there  was  nothing  left  for 
Christianity  to  invent  here.  It  merely  took  over 
in  their  entirety  tlie  estahlislied  u.s[^;es  of  the 
Synagogue,  and  the  NT  evinces  itself  in  this  matter 
at  least  a  thoroughly  Jewish  book.  The  several 
terms  it  employs  are  made  use  of,  to  be  sure, 
with  some  sensitiveness  to  their  inherent  implica- 
tions  as  Greek  words,  and  the  Greek  legislative 
use  of  some  of  them  gave  them,  no  doubt,  peculiar 
htness  for  the  service  asked  of  them.  But  the 
application  made  of  tliem  by  the  NT  writers  had 
its  roots  set  in  Jewish  tlionght,  and  from  it  they 
derive  a  fuller  and  dee]>er  meaning  than  tlie  most 
pregnant  classical  nsage  could  import  to  them. 

2.  To  the  NT  imters,  as  to  other  Jeiva,  the 
sacred  booki!  of  what  was  now  called  by  them 
'the  old  covenant'  (2  Co  3"),  described  according 
to  their  contents  as  '  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and 
the  Psalms '  {Lk  24**),  or  more  briefly  as  '  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets'  {Mt  7",  Lk  I6>^  cf.  Ac  2aP. 
Lk  Iff"-"),  or  merely  as '  the  Law' (Jn  10",  1  Co  14"), 
or  even,  perhaps,  'the  Prophets'  (Mt  2=  11"  26», 
Lk  l"  18"  34» ",  Ac  3"  13",  Ro  1=  18"),  were, 
when  thought  of  according  to  their  nature,  a  body 
of  'sacred  scriptures'  (Ko  I',  2  Ti3"),  or,  with  the 
omission  of  the  unnecessary,  tiecause  well-under- 
stood adjective,  simply  by  way  of  eminence,  'the 
Scriptnree,'  'Scripture.'  For  employment  in  this 
designation  either  of  the  substantives  ypa^^  or 
yitin/M  offered  itself,  although,  of  course,  each 
brought  with  it  its  own  suggestions  arising  from 
the  implication  of  the  form  and  the  general  usa^e 
of  the  word.  The  more  usual  of  the  two  in  this 
application,  in  Philo  and  Josephns,  is  ypi/tua,  or 
more  exactly  ypiiiiusTa ;  for,  although  it  is  some- 
times so  employed  in  the  Binsular  (but  apparently 
only  late,  e.n.  Callimachus,  Epiifr.  xxiv.  4,  and  the 
Church  Fatliera,  pasfim),  it  is  in  the  plural  that 
this  form  more  properly  denotes  that  congeries  of 
alphabetical  signs  which  constitutes '  a  book.  In 
the  NT,  on  the  other  hand,  this  form  is  rare. 
The  complete  phnw^  ieod  vpdfifiaTo,  found  also 
both  in  Josephus  and  in  Philo,  occurs  in  2Ti  3" 
as  the  current  title  of  tlie  sacred  l>ooki<,  freighted 
with  all  its  implications  an  such.  Elsewhere  in 
the  NT,  however,  ypiii/uLra  is  scarcely  used  as  a 
designation  of  Scripture  (cf.  Jn  5"  7").  I'racti- 
cally,  therefore,  ypaipi,  in  its  varied  uses,  remains 
tlie  sole  form  enifiloyed  in  the  NT  in  the  sense  of 
'Scripture,'  'Scriptures.' 

a.  Tliis  term  occurs  in  the  NT  about  fifty  tinies 
(Gospels  23,  Acts  7,  Catholic  Epistles  B,  I'aul  14) ; 
and  in  every  case  it  bears  that  technical  sense  in 
which  it  designates  the  Scriptures  by  way  of 
eminence,  the  Scriptures  of  the  OT.  It  is  true 
there  are  a  few  instances  In  which  pasaagcs  adduced 
as  7pa^i)  are  not  easily  identified  in  the  OT  text ; 
but  there  is  no  rea-ion  to  doubt  that  OT  passages 
were  intended  (cf.  Hiihn,  Die  aittest.  Citate,  270 ; 
and  Mayor  on  Ja  4',  Liglitfoot  on  1  Co  S",  West- 
cott  on  Jn  7",  and  Godot  on  l,k  ll*).  We  need  to 
nota  in  modification  of  the  broad  statement,  there- 
fore, only  tiiat  it  is  an[m.rent  from  2  P  3"  (cf. 
1  Ti  6")  that  the  NT  writers  were  well  awara  that 
the  categoij  'Scripture,'  in  the  high  sense,  in- 
cluded also  the  writings  they  were  producing,  i 


In  20  out  of  the  TiO  instances  in  which  ypa^ 
occurs  in  the  N'T,  it  is  the  plural  form  which  is 
used,  and  in  all  but  two  of  these  cases  the  article 
is  present — nl  ypaipal,  the  well-known  Scriptures  of 
the  Jewish  people;  and  the  two  exceptions  are 
exceptions  only  m  ap]>earance,  since  adjectival  de- 
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finitions  are  present  {ypa<fKd  Ayuu,  Ro  P,  here  first 
in  extant  literature;  ypa^Hd  wpotp/yrrtxaij  Ro  16^). 
The  singular  form  occurs  some  30  times,  all  but 
four  of  which  have  the  article ;  and  here  a^ain  the 
exceptions  are  only  apparent,  the  term  bemg  defi- 
nite in  every  case  ( Jn  19"  *  another  Scripture ' ; 

1  P  2»,  2  P  1»,  2  Ti  3*«,  used  as  a  proper  name). 
The  distribution  of  the  singular  ana  plural  forms 
is  perhaps  worth  noting.  In  Acts  the  singular 
(3  times)  and  plural  (4)  occur  almost  equally  fre- 
quently: the  plural  prevails  in  the  Synoptics 
<Mt.  plural  only ;  Mk.  two  to  one ;  Lk.  three  to 
one),  and  the  singular  in  the  rest  of  the  NT 
(John  11  to  1,  James  3  to  0,  Peter  2  to  1,  Paul 

2  to  5).  In  the  Grospels  the  plural  form  occurs 
exclusively  in  Mt.,  prevailingly  in  Mk.  and  Lk., 
and  rarely  in  Jn.,  of  which  the  singular  is  charac- 
teristic. No  distinction  seems  to  be  traceable 
between  the  usage  of  the  Evangelists  in  their  own 
persons  and  that  of  our  Lord  as  reported  by  them. 
Mt.  and  Mk.  do  not  on  their  own  account  use  the 
term  at  all ;  in  Lk.  and  Jn.,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
occurs  not  only  in  reports  of  our  Lord's  sayings 
and  of  the  sayings  of  others,  but  also  in  the 
narrative  itself.  To  our  Lord  is  ascribed  the  use 
indifferently  of  the  plural  (Mt  21«  22«  26**-»«, 
Mk  12"  14»,  Jn  6»)  and  the  singular  (Mk  12^, 
Lk  4»,  Jn  7»-  *•  10»  13"  17"). 

4.  The  history  of  7pa^i),  Tpo^^i  as  applied  to 
literary  documents,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
exactly  the  same  as  that  of  its  congener  ypdfifjta, 
ypdfinara.  The  latter  appears  to  have  been  current 
first  as  the  appropriate  appellation  of  an  alpha- 
betical character,  and  to  nave  grown  CTadually 
upward  from  that  lowly  employment  to  designate 
documents  of  less  or  greater  extent,  as  ultimately 
made  up  of  alphabetical  characters.  Although, 
therefore,  the  smgular  t6  ypdfifia  is  used  of  any 
written  thing,  it  is  apparently,  when  applied  to 
*  writings,*  most  naturally  employed  of  brief  pieces 
like  short  inscriptions  or  proverbs,  or  of  the  snorter 
portions  of  documents  such  as  clauses — though  it 
IS  also  used  of  those  larger  sections  of  works 
which  are  more  commonly  designated  as  *  books.* 
It  is  rather  the  plural,  rd  ypdfifjLara,  which  seems 
to  have  suggested  itself  not  only  for  extended 
treatises,  but  indeed  for  documents  of  all  kinds. 
When  so  employed,  the  plural  form  is  not  to  be 
pressed.  Such  a  phrase  as  'Moses'  ypdfjLfMra* 
(Jn  5^),  for  exampl^  probably  ascribes  to  Moses 
onlv  a  single  book — wlaX  we  call  the  Pentateuch ; 
ana  such  a  phrase  as  Up^L  ypdfxfMTa  (2  Ti  3^°)  does 
not  suggest  to  us  a  *  Divine  library,*  but  brings  the 
OT  before  us  as  a  unitary  whole.  On  the  other 
hand,  7pa^,  in  its  application  to  literary  products, 
seems  to  have  spnmg  lightly  across  the  intermediate 
steps  to  designate  which  ypdfifm  is  most  appropri- 
ately used,  and  to  have  been  carried  over  at  once 
from  the  *  WTiting  *  in  the  sense  of  the  script  to  the 
'  writing '  in  the  sense  of  the  Scripture.  Kindred 
with  ypdfifUL  as  it  is,  its  true  synonymy  in  its 
literary  application  is  rather  with  such  words  as 
fii^Xos  {pifiXloy)  and  X^f,  in  common  with  which 
it  most  naturally  designates  a  complete  literary 
piece,  whether  *  treatise  or  'book. *  Where  thought 
of  from  the  material  point  of  view  as  so  much 
paper,  so  to  speak,  a  hterary  work  was  apt  to  be 
called  a  pip\os  {pip\ioy) ;  wnen  thought  of  as  a 
rational  product,  thought  presented  in  words,  it 
was  apt  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  \6yos :  intermediate 
between  the  two  stood  ypatftij  {ypdfifia)^  which  was 
apt  to  come  to  the  lips  when  the  *  web  of  words  * 
itself  was  in  mind.  In  a  word,  /3/j3Xof  {pip\ioy)  was 
the  most  exact  word  for  the  *  b<>ok,'  7/>a^  {ypdfifia) 
for  the  'document'  inscribed  in  the  'book,  \6yos 
for  the  *  treatise '  which  the  *  document '  records ; 
while  as  between  ypa^trff  and  ypdfifjMf  ypdfifia,  pre- 
serving the  stronger  material  flavour,  gravitates 


somewhat  towards  pl§\ot  (BipXloy),  and  ypa<pi^  looks 
upward  somewhat  towara  X670S.  When,  in  the 
development  of  the  publisher's  trade,  the  system 
of  makinc  books  in  great  rolls  gave  way  to  the 
'small-roll  system,'  and  long  works  came  to  be 
broken  up  into  '  books,'  each  (»  which  was  inscribed 
in  a  '  volume,'  these  separate  *  books '  attached  to 
themselves  this  whole  series  of  designations,  each 
with  its  appropriate  implication.  Smaller  sections 
were  properly  called  vepioxo-i,  r&roi,  x*^P^>  ypd/ifiara 
(the  last  of  which  is  the  proper  term  for  '  clauses '), 
but  very  seldom,  if  ever,  in  classical  Greek,  yp<uf>ai. 
5.  The  current  senses  of  these  several  terms  are, 
of  course,  more  or  less  reflected  in  their  NT  use. 
But  we  are  struck  at  once  with  the  fact  that  ypa^ 
occurs  in  the  NT  solely  in  its  pregnant  technical 
usage  as  a  desi^ation  of  the  Sacred  Scriptui*es. 
There  seems  no  intrinsic  reason  why  it  should  not, 
like  ypdfifiaraf  be  freely  used  for  non-sacred  '  wTit- 


ings.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  throughout  the 
NT  ypatfr/j  is  ever  something  'which  the  Holy 
Ghost  has  spoken  through  the  mouth '  of  its  human 
authors  (Ac  1**),  and  which  is  therefore  of  indefect- 
ible, because  Divine,  authority.  It  is  perhaps  even 
more  remarkable  that  even  on  this  high  plane  of 
technioEd  reference  it  never  occurs,  in  accordance 
with  its  most  natural,  and  in  the  classics  its  most 
frequent,  sense  of  '  treatise,'  as  a  term  to  describe 
the  several  books  of  which  the  OT  is  composed. 
It  is  tempting,  no  doubt,  to  seek  to  give  it  such  a 
sense  in  some  of  the  passages  where^  occurring  in 
the  singular,  it  yet  does  not  seem  to  designate  the 
Scriptures  in  their  entirety,  and  Dr.  Hort  appears 
for  a  moment  almost  inclined  to  yield  to  the 
temptation  (on  1  P  2*,  note  the  '  probable ').  It  is 
more  tempting  still  to  assume  that  behind  the 
common  use  of  the  plural  ai  ypa4>al  to  designate  the 
Scriptures  as  a  wiiole,  there  lies  a  previous  current 
UB&ge  by  which  each  book  which  enters  into  the 
composition  of  these  'Scriptures'  was  designated 
by  tne  singular  ^  7pa^.  But  in  no  single  passage 
where  if  ypatftrff  occurs  does  it  seem  possible  to  give 
it  a  reference  to  the  '  treatise '  to  which  the  appeal 
is  made ;  and  the  common  employment  in  profane 
Greek  of  ypa«pal  (in  the  plural)  ror  a  single  docu- 
ment, discourages  the  assumption  that  (like  rd 
/3c/3X/a)  w^hen  applied  to  the  Scriptures  it  has  refer- 
ence to  their  composite  character.  The  truth  seems 
to  be  that  whetner  the  plural  oX  ypa^pai  or  the 
singular  ij  7/m^  is  employed,  the  a])plication  of 
the  term  to  the  OT  writings  by  the  writers  of  the 
NT  is  based  upon  the  conception  of  these  OT 
writings  as  a  unitary  whole,  and  designates  this 
body  of  writings  in  their  entirety  as  the  one  well- 
known  authoritative  documentation  of  the  Divine 
word.  This  is  the  fundamental  fact  with  respect 
to  the  use  of  these  terms  in  the  NT  from  which 
all  the  other  facts  of  their  usa^e  flow. 

6.  It  is  true  that  in  one  unique  passage,  2  P  3^* 
(on  the  meaning  of  which  see  Bi^g,  in  loc,),  ai 
ypa^l  does  occur  >vith  a  plural  signification.  But 
tne  units  of  which  this  plural  is  made  up,  as  the 
grammatical  construction  suggests,  appear  to  be 
not  'treatises'  (Hut her,  Kiilil),  but  'patssages'  (de 
Wette).  Peter  seems  to  say  that  the  unlearned  and 
unstable  of  course  wrested  the  hard  sayings  of 
Paul's  letters  as  they  were  accustomed  to  WTest 
tAj  Xocirdf  ypa4tdsf  i.e.  the  other  Scripture  state- 
ments (cf.  Eurip.  ffipp.  1311  ;  Philo,  dc  Prcsm,  et 
Pan,  §  11  near  end)— the  implication  being  that 
no  part  of  Scripture  was  safe  in  their  hands.  This 
is  a  sufficiently  remarkable  use  of  the  plural,  no 
other  example  of  which  occurs  in  the  NT ;  but  it 
is  an  entirely  legitimate  one  for  the  NT,  and  in 
its  context  a  perfectly  natural  one.  In  the  Church 
Fathers  the  plural  al  ypaifxU  is  formed  freely^  upon 
if  ypoAprIf  both  in  the  sense  of  'book'  of  Scripture 
and  in  the  sense  of  '  passage '  of  Scripture.     But 
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in  the  NT,  apart  from  the  present  passage,  there 
is  in  no  instance  of  the  use  oi  al  ypa<l>al  the  slightest 
hint  of  a  series  whether  of  *  treatises '  or  of  *  pass- 
ages '  underlying  it.  Even  a  passage  like  Lk  24^ 
forms  no  exception  ;  for  if  ypatpal  is  employed  in  a 
singular  sense  of  a  single  document,  then  iratrot  al 
ypaipai  remains  just  the  whole  of  that  document, 
and  is  the  exact  equivalent  of  iraaa  ^  7pa0i^,  or  (if 
ypatprff  has  acquired  standing  as  a  quasi-proper 
name)  as  ira<ro  ypa<fn/i  (2  Ti  3*').  Similarly  ol 
7pa^a2  tCjv  vfxxprfrQy  (Mt  26*^),  ypatpal  vpwfnjriKal  (Ro 
16^)  appear  to  refer  not  to  particular  passages 
deemea  prophetic,  or  to  the  special  section  of  the 
OT  called  •  the  Prophets,'  but  to  the  entire  OT 
conceived  as  prophetic  in  character  (cf.  2  P  1^, 
Ac  2»,  2  P  3i«). 

7.  In  2  P  3*',  however,  we  have  already  been 
brought  face  to  face  with  what  is  probaluy  the 
most  remarkable  fact  about  the  usage  of  ypatjrfi  in 
the  NT.  This  is  its  occasional  employment  to 
refer  not  merely,  as  from  its  form  and  previous 
history  was  to  be  expected,  to  the  Scripture  as  a 
whole,  or  even,  as  also  would  have  beien  only  a 
continuation  of  its  profane  usage,  to  the  several 
treatises  which  make  up  that  whole,  but  to  the 
individual  passages  of  Scripture.  This  employment 
finds  little  support  from  the  classics,  in  which  ypdfifia 
rather  than  7/>a^  is  the  current  form  for  the 
adduction  of  *  clauses '  or  fragmentary  portions  of 
documents  (cf.  e.g.  Plato,  Parmen.  128  A-D,  Ep, 
3  [317  B] ;  Thucyd.  v.  29 ;  Philo,  de  Con^r,  Enid. 
Grat.  12,  Quod  t>eu8  immut.  2).  It  has  oeen  cus- 
tomary, accordingly,  to  represent  it  as  a  peculi- 
arity of  NT  and  Patristic  Greek.  It  seems  to  be 
found,  however,  though  rarely,  in  Philo  (Quis  rerum 
div.  hier,  53,  de  Prcem,  et  rcen,  11;  cf.  Euripides, 
Hipp,  1311),  and  is  probably  an  extreme  outgrowth 
of  the  habit  of  looKing  upon  the  Scriptures  as  a 
unitary  book  of  Divine  oracles,  every  portion  and 
passage  of  which  is  clothed  with  the  Divine  authority 
which  belongs  to  the  whole  and  is  therefore  mani- 
fested in  all  its  parts.  Wlien  the  entirety  of 
Scripture  is  *  Scripture '  to  us,  each  passage  may 
readily  be  adduced  as  *  Scripture,'  because  *  Scrip- 
ture '  IS  conceived  as  speaking  through  and  in  each 
passage.  The  transition  is  easy  from  saying,  *  The 
Scripture  says,  namely,  in  this  or  that  passage,' 
to  saying,  of  this  and  that  passage,  severally,  *  Tnis 
Scripture  says,'  and  *  Another  Scripture  says* ;  and 
a  step  so  inviting  was  sure  sooner  or  later  to  be 
taken.  The  eniinoyment  of  ^  yfxK^l  ^^  the  NT 
to  denote  a  particular  passage  of  Scripture  does 
not  appear  then  to  be  a  continuation  of  a  classical 
usage,  but  a  new  development  on  Jewish  or 
Judjeo-Christian  ground  from  the  pregnant  use  of 
ypa^-fl  for  tlie  Sacred  Scriptures,  every  clause  of 
which  is  conceived  as  clothed  with  the  authority 
of  the  whole.  So  far  from  throwing  in  doubt  the 
usage  of  ypa<pri  pregnantly  of  Scripture  as  a 
whole,  therefore,  it  rather  presupposes  this  usage 
and  is  a  result  of  it.  So  it  will  not  surprise  us 
to  find  the  two  usages  standing  side  by  side  in 
the  NT. 

8.  It  has  indeed  been  called  in  question  whether 
both  these  usages  do  stand  side  by  side  in  the  NT. 
Possibly  a  desire  to  find  some  well-marked  distinc- 
tion between  the  usa^e  of  the  plural  and  singular 
forms  has  not  been  without  influence  here.  At  all 
events,  it  has  every  now  and  then  been  suggested 
that  the  singular  ij  ypatfr/i  bears  in  the  NT  the 
uniform  sense  of  'passage  of  Scripture,*  while  it 
is  the  plural  al  ypa<paL  alone  which  in  the  NT 
designates  Scripture  as  a  whole.  The  younger 
Schulthess,  for  example  {Lttcubr.  pro  divin.  discip. 
€u;  pers.  Jcsu,  1828,  p.  36  n.),  having  occasion  to 
comment  briefly  on  the  words  ircura  ypatft^  dcSvyev- 
arcs  of  2  Ti  3^^  among  other  assertions  of  equal 
dubiety  makes  this  one:   *ypa(/r/i  in  the  singular 


never  means   plfiXos  in  the  NT,   much   less    the 
entirety  of  tuv  UpQv  ypafifjuinaVf  but  some  particular 
passage.*    Hitherto  it  has  been  thought  enough  to 
meet  such  assertions  with  a  mere  expression  of 
dissent :  Christiaan  Sepp,  for  example  {De  Leer  dcs 
NT  over  de  HS  dea  OV,  1849,  p.  69),  meets  this 
one  with  equal  brevity  and  point  by  the  simple 
statement :  *  Passages  like  Jn  10^  prove  the  con- 
trary.'   Of  late,  however,  under  the  influence  of  a 
comment  of  Bishop  Lightfoot's  on  Gal  3^  which 
has  become  famous,  Schulthess'  doctrine  has  be- 
come almost  traditional   in    a   justly  influential 
school  of  British  exegesis  (cf.  Westcott  on  Jn  2""^ 
10» ;  Hort  on  1  P  2« ;  Swete  on  Mk  12" ;  Page  on 
Ac  V^ ;  Knowling  on  Ac  8*" ;  Plummer  on  Lk  4"). 
The  attempt  to  carry  this  doctrine  through,  how- 
ever,  appears  to  involve  a  violence  of   exegesis 
which  breaks  down  of  itself.     Of  the  30  insttmces 
in  which  the  singular  ypa<fn/i  occurs,  about  a  score 
seem  intractable  to  the  proposed  interpretation 
(Jn  2«  7»-  *•  10»  171*  19»  2(?,  Ac  8«    Ro  48  9"  10" 
Ua,  Gal  38- «  4»,  1  Ti  6",  Ja  4»,  1  P  2»,  2  P  1»  [cf 
Cremer,  sub  voc.^  who  omits  Jn  17"  20^ ;  E.  Hilhn, 
Die  fdtteat  Citate,  etc.,  1900,  p.  276,   who  adds 
Jn  13^8  193*- »,  Ja  28 ;   and  Vaughan  on   Ro  4«, 
Meyer  on  Jn  lO^*,  Weiss  on  Jn  10**,   Kubel  on 
2  P  1=^  Abbott  on  Eph  4^,  Beet  on  Ro  9^^  Mayor 
on  2  P  3^;    EBi    4329;    Franke,    Das    AT   bei 
Johannes^  48  ;  E.  Haupt,  Die  alttest,  Citate  in  den 
vier  Evang,  201]).     In  some  of  these  passages  it 
would  seem  quite  impossible  to  refer  ypatfr/j  to  a 
particular  passage  of  Scripture.      No   particular 
passage  is  suggested,  for  example,  in  Jn  2^  or  in 
Gal  3*^^,  and  it  is  sought  and  conjecturally  supplied 
by  the  commentators  only  under  the  pressure  of 
the  theory.    The  reference  of  Jn  20*  is  quite  as 
broad  as  tnat  of  Lk  24^**.     In  Jn  10^  the  argument 
depends  on  the  wide  reference  to  Scripture  as  a 
whole,  which  forms  its  major  premise.    The  per- 
sonification of  Scripture  in  such  passages  as  Ja  4^ 
and  Gal  3^  carries  with  it  the  same  implication. 
And  the  anarthrous  use  of  ypatpij  in  1  P  2^,  2  P  1^, 
2  Ti  3^®,  is  explicable  only  on  the  presupposition 
that  ypa<b^  had  acquired  the  value  of  a  proper 
name.      Perhaps  the  two  passages,    1   P  2®  and 
2  P  1^,  are  fairly  adapted  to  stand  as  the  tests  of 
the  possibility  of  carrying  through  the  reference  of 
ypa<^  in  the  singular  to  particular  passages :  and 
the  artificial  explanations  which  are  given  of  these 
passaj^es  by  the  advocates  of  that  theory  (cf.  Zahn, 
Einleitunq,  ete.,  ii.  108  ;  Ilort  on  1  P  2*)  may  stand 
for  its  sufficient  refutation.    There  seems  no  reason 
why  we  should  fail  to  recognize  that  the  employ- 
ment of  ypatfrfi  in  the  NT  so  far  follows  its  profane 
usage,  in  which  it  is  prevailingly  applied  to  entire 
documents  and  carries  with  it  a  general  implica- 
tion of  completeness,  that  in  its  more  common  re- 
ference it  designates  the  OT  to  which  it  is  applied 
in  its  completeness  as  a  unitary  whole  (cf.  Franke, 
op.  cit,  p.  48).     It  remains  only  to  add  that  the 
same  implication  is  present  in  the  designation  of 
the  OT  as  al  ypatpal,  which,  as  has  already  been 
pointed  out,  does  not  suggest  that  the  OT  is  a 
collection  of  *  treatises,*  but  is  merely  a  variant  of 
ij  ypa<prfi  in  acox)rdance  with  goo<l  Greek    usage, 
employed  interchangeably  with  it  at  the  dictation 
of    nothing    more  recondite  than  literary  habit. 
Whether  al  ypatpai  is  used,  then,  or  i)  ypa<pi^j  or  the 
anarthrous  ypa<fyfi,  in  each  case  alike  the  OT  is 
thought  of  as  a  single  document  set  over  against 
all  otner  documents  by  reason  of  its  unique  Divinity 
and  indefectible  authority,  by  wiiich  it  is  constitute 
in  every  passage  and  declaration  the  final  arbiter 
of  belief  and  practice. 

9.  It  is  an  outgrowth  of  this  conception  of  the 
OT  that  it  is  habitually  adduced  for  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  instruction  or  debate  by  such  simple 
formulas  as  'it  is  said,'  *it  is  written,'  with  the 
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implication  that  what  is  thus  said  or  writteM 
Divine  am!  tinal  authority.  Both  of  these  uxagea 
are  iltimtTated  in  a,  variety  of  fonnx,  aoil  v'ith  all 
possible  biyh  impliirations,  not  onlv  in  the  NT  at 
large,  but  also  In  the  Gospels, — and  not  only  in  the 
Goniments  of  the  Evanselists,  hat  also  iti  tJie  re- 
ported sayings  of  our  Lord.  We  are  conuemed 
here  only  with  the  formula,  '  It  is  written,'  in 
-u'liich  the  consciousieas  of  the  written  form— the 
documentary  character — of  the  authority  appealed 
to  finds  expression.  In  its  most  common  form, 
thiB  formula  is  the  simple  yfypami,  used  either 
ahsolately,  or,  with  none  of  its  aathoritative 
plication  thereby  evacuated,  with  more  or 
clear  intimation  of  the  place  where  the  cited  words 
are  to  be  found  written.  By  its  Hide  occurs  alw> 
the  resolved  tormola  ytypamJvBy  iarir  (peculi. 
Jn. ;  cf.  Plummer  on  Lk  4"),  or  some  aitnilar 
formula,  with  the  same  implications.  These  modes 
of  expression  have  analogies  in  profane  Greek, 
especially  in  legislative  usages ;  hut  their  use  w*" 
reierence  to  the  Divine  Scri{>tiirea,  as  it  invot' 
the  adduction  of  an  authority  which  rises  i 
measurably  above  all  legLilative  authority,  ia  a 
freighted  with  a  sinnifieance  to  which  the  profane 
usage  alTordH  no  key.  In  the  Gospels,  yiypB.t 
occnts  exclusively  in  ML  and  Mk.,  and  predon 
&tely  in  Lk.,  but  only  once  in  Jn.;  most  commonly 
in  reports  of  oar  Lord's  sayings.  In  the  latter  part 
of  Lk-.on  the  other  hand,  the  authoritative  citation 
of  the  OT  is  accomplished  by  the  use  of  the 
participle  ytypa/i/id'ar,  whUe  in  Jn.  the  place 
yfyparrai  (S"  only)  ia  definitely  taken  by  the 
solved  formnta  yiypaii/Untr  tarLr.  Tho  significance 
of  these  formulas  is  perhaps  most  manifest  where 
they  stand  alone  oa  the  bare  adduction  of  authority 
without  indication  of  aoy  kind  whence  the  cita- 
tion is  derived  (ao  T^Tparrai,  Mt  4«-"-'-«  [!!■"]  211" 
[26»]26'',  MkT9'^''ll"  14"-",  Lk  4*  ■■ '»  7"  19" 
20"  22"  ;  yt-,p^uA*<,>  iirly,  Jn  2''  6"  lli"  [«])-  The 
adjunction  of  an  indication  of  the  place  where  the 
citation  may  be  found  does  not,  liowever,  really 
felTect  the  authoritativeness  of  its  adduction.  This 
adjunction  ia  rare  in  JIL  and  Mk.  (Mt  S",  Mk 
!•  only),  more  frequent  in  Lk.  (2"  3*  KF*  18" 
24"- »)  and  Jn.  (6*  9"  Iff"  15"| ;  and  by  ito  infre- 

Juency  it  era))hmizBa  the  absence  of  all  necessity 
}r  auch  identification.  When  a  XT  writer  says, 
*  It  Is  written,'  there  can  arise  no  doubt  where 
what  he  thoa  adduces  as  possessing  abaolnte 
authority  over  the  thonght  and  conacienceH  of 
men  li  Co  be  foand  written.  The  siniple  adduc- 
tion in  this  solemn  and  decisive  manner  of  a 
written  authority,  carries  with  it  the  implication 
that  the  appeal  ia  made  to  the  indefectible  authority 
i>f  the  Scriptures  of  God,  which  in  all  their  parts 
and  in  eveiy  one  of  their  declarations  are  clothed 
with  the  authority  of  Qod  Himself. 

LrriMTOM.— r.ii-htlool,  Itar.  ITtb.  n  Taim.  (ed,  Pitiium) 
li,  ill;  Bchiibt^n.  Bor.  Ilrb.  it  Talia.  IT3£;  aurealiiuiiiii, 
.llPOn  T33  liM  KfilM  MinUoyu,  1713  (pp.  1-30) ;  Doplie, 
BfTnuamtik  d.  XT  SoArirtni,  isat  (1-  pp.  «MB);  Edenheim, 
LTl  187,  n,  2:  Weber.  Ja±  nisrrf.l  (iSw)  I  20;  H.  J.  HolU- 
mion,  XT  Thtot.,  ludei;  Weta.  TkHiL  of  ST.t  7*a.  a.  3, 
I  138t  n.  S,  I  ISSi.  B.  1 :  Sepp,  Ob  leer  in  ST  imr  it  BS 
duOr.UW^TfaDltHik.  UaerdiiCttaUdeTATimSl^;1a.Toit. 
Tht  ST  Vin  af  O^Old.VIt;  BShl.  DIt  aOtttL  COate  in  ST, 
ISTH ;  Tov,  QaolaUmiM  in  ST,  UU :  Dittmkr,  FT  in  Sbm,  I. 
laW:  Hilhn.  an  attUU.  CttatB  Im  ST,  UOD;  Abht,  Ratio 
imloeiVT  In  Brang.  Mat.  lawtantur.  UOl:  B.  HinpC,  Die 
lUitrK.  Cilale  in  d.  t  Emnga.  1871 ;  ClHOcn,  zVr  OilmnM  d. 
AT  in  STund  >»{■«  in  dm  [Mm  Joh,  ini-lWl,  Dtr 
OfbniuJ,  dtr  AT  in  iltn  ST  SoArifUn,  U»  (foD  Hteirtura, 
P-  lU):  Husebieau.  Bsmwn  dn  CUallom  it  FAnetm  Tea. 
dam  egnva.  ubm  S.  JTofUlnL  ISSS ;  Bwste.  Sslpal  ate.  to 
Mark,  pp.  rn-lxxlr;  FmnVB,  Dot  AT  bti  JaKaiHUi,  isas 
I^S-  **-«».  SU-3S1) :  I«h1er, '  Du  AT  In  d«i  Redsn  Jon '  {TSK. 
gU,  4);  OiH,  Dot  StOlbtumtUKln  Jm,  [y.  1887 ;  Barbk,  Dir 
AoitflpnUtnu  da  Cttnu  Jan,  <L  ISM  \ttA  tA.  ISM]; 
KMitBch.  dt  VT  loeii  in  Paula,  IKO ;  Monnet.  La  (Aolvnnt 
d*  S.  Ami,  1ST4  :  TollnKi,  DIt  atttat.  CItate  Paahu,  UQ6. 

R  B.  Wabfiki^. 
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SEA  OP  OiLII.EE.~i-  Namvs.— The  OT  name 
Chinnerelk  had  ilisappeored,  so  far  as  our  purpo»« 
is  concerned,  by  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  and  in 
itA  place  we  find  a  variety  of  designations.  It  is 
then  that  the  familiar  name  Gcnnesarel  first  maken 
its  appearance  in  the  t4  OSup  Virt^ip  of  I  Mac  1 1"'. 
Joseplius  uses  the  forms  M>i»ij  Fm^ip  {BJ  III. 
X.  1),  Moth  Vtrrlfaafa.  {Ant.  xni.  V.  7),  M/i*iJ  Twn)- 
ottpini  {Attt.  xvni.  iL  1;  Vita,  65);  Pliny  has 
Gennesara  (BN  v.  15).  In  the  Tftrgums  and  other 
Jewish  writings  the  name  of  the  l>ea  apneani  as 
-ip-y  or  TJiii,  these  forms  supplementing  the  Heb. 
Chttrttcrelk.  But  though  the  word  Gennegarci  was 
so  familiar  to  contemporary  writers,  it  appears 
only  once  in  the  NT  as  applied  to  the  Lalte.  in 
the  ii  Xlijut]  rtuniaap^  of  Lk  5'.  Following  close 
upon  this,  however,  i/  \iii*jj  ocnnrs  alone  in  Lk  5' 
8*1  sj.  aj  I'lje  most  popular  nojne  in  the  NT  is 
'theSenof  Galilee' (4  B6.\aairii  rijt  TaA.i\ala),  which 
o«>ura  five  times  (Mt  4I"  15",  Mk  I"  7",  Jn  0"). 
The  word  '  Sea '  (tfitXaori)  stands  alone  in  Jn  fi"-", 
and  the  form  'Sea  of  Tiberias'  iSi\aaira  rijt 
TipepUSm)  occurs  in  John  0'  31'.  The  modem 
designation,  '  Lake  of  Tiberias,'  does  not  occur 
in  the  NT.  It  b  found  for  the  first  time  as  \lnnt 
Ti^iplt  in  Pansanias  (v.  7). 


Hany  eKplAnai 
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•n  offnwl  ol  the  origin  at  the 
uid  oUkii)  »UKlit  to  derive  IL 
uh  It  ffn*  ftippoeed  to  replan. 
IB  very  improbable,  not  odV  ori 
...  1M  the  latter  name  also  rcmalju 
Lt«d  in  Uw  LXX  u  x»'^'.  uid  wu  tliiu  qitiM 
illeniMlcwMld.  mmaiOtaf.iifFaL.)magiatM 
tint  It  !■  derived  bum-qrtNji  or  'TJ' II  'S«d«i  ol  treuare,' 
which  Mrm,  at  conne,  be  nten  to  Uib  Pl^,  deriving  Uwnoe  Uw 
name  of  tba  ad  loltdog  Bpl  Thl*  prooeea  u  quite  natural,  and 
ptobably  ooiTsct,  but  itUl  we  may  be  permllted  to  doubt  hi* 
arrivatlon  or  (ha  nuoe.    O.  A.  SmlthWCBL  443n.)  hss  alHi 


pbllolog^QU  groui 
eioiph-  tnuuQlera' 


impound  of  ]?  'iputleii 


admit  that  either  the  explanation  given  by 
Caipari  H  f»\  -10  -11  ('  gantina  ot  tlic  [bikej  boiln  'X  or  tjiat  ol 
the  older  Rabhli(Ber.  JIah  9B),-lfI]  (' gardens  oT  theprlnos'X 
Is  roost  ■atiatoclor;.  The  termination  In  GtnnHOTft  might 
pared  nith  Stuarrth  from  ftazara. 

With  reference  to  the  name  'Galilee,*  it  has 
been  said  that  it  originally  designated  only  tliat 
smaU  tract  of  land  giren  by  Solomon  to  Hiram 
(I  K  6"),  and  that  the  name  gradually  extended 
till  in  the  davs  of  the  Maccabees  it  included 
Zebulun  and  Naphtali,  mi  that  only  after  this 
took  place  could  the  Sea  lie  known  by  that  name. 
Furrer  (WanHcrungen)  has  also  draii-n  attention 
to  the  other  names.  He  asserts  that  Gcnnc»ir  or 
Gcnncsaritis  is  rharacteriatjc  of  the  1st  cent,  being 
foond  in  Josephus,  Pliny,  and  Stralw.  while  from 
tile  2nd  cenL  onwards  the  official  designation  be- 
came 'Sea  ot  TiberiiLs':  and  as  proof  of  this 
statement  he  cites  the  Palestinian  Talmud.  Ho 
then  ventures  to  infer  that  Jn  21'  indicates  a  later 
date  than  the  rest  of  the  book  ileraands,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  suggests  that  Jn  6'  has  been 
emended.  This  reasonmg,  however,  seems  incon- 
clusive ;  for,  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  Palestinian 
Talmud  contains  much  that  is  old,  it  seems  im- 
possible, in  view  of  the  conservatism  of  the  Rabbis, 
that  such  a  name  as  'Sea  of  Tiberias'  should  be 
found  in  their  writings,  nnlcKs  it  had  been  In 
common  nse  for  a  considerable  time.  For  the 
histoiT  of  the  district  surrounding  the  Lake  see 
art.  Galilee. 

ii.  Dkscription.— The  Lake  presents  'a  beanti- 
ful  sheet  ot  limpid  water  in  a  deeply  depressed 
basin'  (fiBP'  ii.  380),  its  average  below  sea  level 
beinjg  682J  ft.  ;  but  with  the  senium  of  the  year  the 
level  may  vary  to  tho  extent  of  10  ft.  The  rise  and 
fall  are  dependent  on  the  rainy  season  on  the  one 
hand,  and,  on  the  other,  on  the  melting  of  the 
Hexmon   as  the  spring   advances;  and 
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it  is  this  latter  cause  that  generally,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  later  rains,  brings  about  the  hi^h 
level  at  the  time  of  harvest  (Jos  3^).  But  as  tne 
heavier  rains  decrease  before  the  meltine  of  the 
snow  begins,  there  may  have  been  already  a  faU 
of  as  much  as  3  ft.  even  in  March.  The  Sea  is 
13  miles  lon^  by  7  across  at  its  broadest  part — 
between  Mejdel  and  Kersa;  but  in  the  clear 
Eastern  atmosphere  it  looks  much  smaller  than  it 
really  is.  From  no  point  on  the  western  shore  can 
it  be  seen  in  its  whole  extent  at  one  time;  but 
from  the  slopes  above  Tell  Qihu,  or  from  almost 
any  point  on  the  eastern  shore,  it  is  all  visible.  It 
is  not  quite  oval,  but  rather  pear-  or  harp^haped 
(1^9),  narrowing  to  the  southern  end.  The  sea 
level  and  the  configuration  of  the  shores  have  not 
changed  to  any  considerable  extent  during  the 
past  nineteen  centuries,  so  that,  in  so  far  as  hills 
and  valleys,  ravines  and  slopes  to  the  seashore  are 
concerned,  their  present  description  gives  a  very 
true  conception  of  what  they  were  in  Gospel  days. 
On  the  west  the  hills  are  not  so  high  and  generally 
not  so  steep  as  on  the  eastern  side;  but  they 
approach  more  closely  to  the  shore,  and  are  more 
rugged  and  stony.  On  the  western  side,  from  a 
short  distance  alx>ve  what  was  once  the  western 
outlet  of  the  Lake  into  the  Jordan,  and  stretch- 
ing some  3  miles  up  the  Lake-side,  the  hills— here 
somewhat  rounded  and  tame,  and  ¥dth  but  little 
that  is  picturesoue  in  their  form — slope  down  to  the 
water's  edge.  Then  to  the  north  oi  this  comes  a 
strip  (Heb.  npn,  which  seems  to  iustify  the  identifi- 
cation of  Tiberias  with  the  older  Kakkath,  Jos 
19» ;  MegUla,  56,  6a ;  G.  A.  Smith,  HGHL  p.  447) 
about  2^  miles  long  and  J  of  a  mile  broad  at  its 
widest  part,  and  at  the  north  end  of  this  is  the 
modem  town  of  Tiberias.  Passing  it,  we  have 
another  3  miles  of  sloping  hills,  oroken  about 
midway  by  the  Wouiy  Aou  d-Amis.  At  Mejdel  we 
now  enter  d-Ghwoeir,  the  well-known  Plain  of 
Gennesaret.  Behind  the  village  to  Uie  west  is 
Wady  JS^amdmf  known  in  the  early  centuries  as 
^KT}^  nsp9,  and  containing  in  its  clifis  t^e  once 
famous  caves  of  Arbela  {Ant,  XIV.  xv.  4).  This  is 
certainly  the  wildest  and  most  impressive  ^rge 
around  the  whole  Lake.  On  its  south  side  it  Dears 
some  resemblance,  though  on  a  far  grander  scale, 
to  the  crags  around  Aj^hur's  Seat.  There  is  the 
same  perpendicular  wall,  but  here  it  rises  in  places 
to  a  hei^t  of  1500  ft.;  and  there  is  also  the  same 
mass  of  oroken  rocks,  making  a  steep  slope  to  the 
plain  below. 

El'Gkutoeir  curves  along  the  Lake  from  Mejdel 
to  Khftn  Minyeh,  a  dist^ce  of  3  miles,  and  it 
has  a  breadth  of  one  mile.  In  addition  to  the 
stream  from  Wady  ^amdrnf  it  is  watered  by  three 
others  from'^m  mudautoarcLh,  Wady  JRabadtyeh, 
and  Wady  Leimdn,  and  these  flow  throughout  the 
year.  Just  behind  Kh&n  Minyeh  and  its  fountain 
Ain  ef-JXn  at  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  Lake,  the 
rounded  hill  Tell  Oreime  slopes  down  to  the  water's 
edge,  endine  in  a  series  of  sharp  rocks — the  only 
place  around  the  Lake  where  we  nnd  anything  like 
a  cliff  beside  the  shore.  Around  the  face  of  Tell 
Oreime  there  is  a  deep  rock-cutting  now  used  as  a 
pathway,  but  in  ancient  times  an  aqueduct,  as  is 
attested  by  the  discovery  of  the  remains  of  the 
old  piers  of  its  continuation  across  the  next 
valley  to  *Ain  e^-J'dbigha,  Remains  of  masoniy 
show  that  the  water  was  led  eastward  as  well 
as  westward  from  the  towers  built  around  the 
springs  of  ef-Tdbigha  {^Eirrdirnyoy  of  Nicephorus), 
so  that  there  can  be  Uttle  doubt  that  this  is  the 
spring  of  Capernaum  mentioned  by  Josephus  (BJ 
m.  X.  8).  From  this  point  onward  to  the  Jordan 
the  hills  again  extend  down  to  the  shore,  but  by 

Sutler  slopes  than  even  to  the  south  of  Tiberias, 
itween  e^-Tdbigha  and  Tell  ^Hm  the  shore  forms 


a  number  of  semicircular  creeks,  which,  with  the 
sloping  embankment  at  this  point,  assume  the 
shape  of  amphitheatres.  Studying  tiie  subject  on 
the  spot,  the  present  author  was  convinced  that 
one  OI  these  must  be  the  place  where  the  sermon 
from  the  boat  was  preached  (Mt  13*  etc.).  Some- 
thing peculiar  in  the  tones  of  our  voices  induced 
us  to  test  the  acoustic  properties  of  the  place,  and 
we  found  that  a  speaker  on  the  boat  could  be 
heard  far  up  the  slope,  while  the  hum  and  bustle 
of  a  crowd  on  the  shore  would  not  disturb  him. 

After  crossing  the  Jordan  we  meet  with  another 
plain — el-Bafiha — corresponding  to  the  one  on  the 
west,  but  somewhat  more  extensive.  It  is  covered 
with  green  grass  (Mk  6**,  Jn  6^)  at  nearly  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  With  a  breadth  of  1  to  1} 
miles,  it  extends  3  miles  along  the  coast,  and  then 
narrows,  extending  nearly  3  miles  more  to  Kersa, 
a  short  distance  to  the  south  of  which  we  meet 
with  the  only  steep  place  (Mt  8*^)  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Lake.  At  this  point  there  is  practically 
no  shore,  but  immediately  the  eastern  rampart  of 
hills — ^2000  ft.  high,  now  bleak  and  bare,  but 
showing  streaks  of  green  where  the  springs  trickle 
out  between  the  wnite  sandstone  and  me  black 
superimposed  lava — ^begins  to  recede,  leaving  a 
plain  i  to^  mile  broad,  and  this  to  the  south  of 
^ulat  el-Huph  widens  out  into  the  Ghor  or  Jordan 
Valley.  At  the  village  of  Semakh,  the  southern 
end  of  the  Lake  forms  a  beautiful  circular  bay, 
which  is  enclosed  by  earth  walls  16  to  32  ft.  m 
height.  There  is  deep  water  close  in  to  the  shore, 
ana  the  currents  manifestly  wear  away  the  rich 
alluvial  soil.  In  so  far  as  physical  changes  have 
taken  place,  we  should  expect  that  the  land  has 
sufferea  losses  here,  while  there  may  have  been 
slight  gains  by  deposits  on  the  shore  of  the  plains 
of  el'Batiha  and  el-Ghutoeir  (Grennesaret).  What 
used  to  be  the  western  outlet  of  the  Jordan  has 
also  become  silted  up,  for  it  must  be  remembered 
that  in  former  times  the  Jordan  flowed  out  from 
the  two  sides  of  a  triangular  island,  now  occupied 
by  the  ruins  of  Kerak — without  doubt  the  remains 
of  the  once  famous  Tarichese  {BJ  m.  x.  1). 

Compared  with  other  lakes,  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
cannot  be  said  to  be  deep.  The  maximum  depth 
is  from  north  to  south  along  the  course  of  the 
Jordan,  and  here  it  is  130  to  148  ft.  according  to 
the  season  [^^reater  recorded  depths  have  been 
proved  to  be  in  error],  and  except  along  the  shores 
of  the  Plain  of  Gennesaret,  deep  water  is  reached 
all  round  the  Lake  within  a  few  yards  of  the  shore. 
The  steep  place  at  Kersa  slopes  down  at  once  to  a 
depth  of  49  ft.,  and  a  short  distance  farther  out 
the  sounding  gives  102  ft.  A  mile  to  the  south- 
east of  Tell  ^Sm  the  depth  is  78  ft.,  and  midway 
between  Tiberias  and  Kersa  it  is  114. 

One  more  notable  feature  of  the  Lake  valley  is 
to  be  found  in  the  hot  springs  with  which  it 
abounds.  The  best  known  of  ttiese  are  at  Ham- 
mam  (cf.  Jos.  Vita,  16),  south  of  Tiberias  (1^  to 
144**),  'Ain  Bdrideh  (80''),  'Ain  Mudauwarah  (73^), 
'Ain  ei'J%n  (82'),  and  'Ain  c^7VJ6tflrAa  (73"  to  86"). 
Others  certainly  exist  in  the  LEike  itself.  A 
brackish  taste  can  be  perceived  at  different  places, 
and  especially  at  a  pomt  i  across  between  Tiberias 
and  Kersa,  where  in  the  warmer  water  great 
shoals  of  fish  are  wont  to  congregate.  It  was 
probably  the  drinking  from  a  spot  of  this  kind 
that  lea  Strabo  {Geog.  xvi.  45)  to  express  so  bad 
an  opinion  of  the  waters  of  the  Lake  {Odup  futx^vp^ 
Tufu^Mv).  These  springs  are  all  more  or  less  sul- 
phurous, and  in  all  the  centuries  they  have  been 
used  for  medicinal  purposes — especially  those  at 
Tiberias  {BJ  ii.  xxi.  6).  A  reference  to  these  in 
the  Talmud  shows  us  the  relationship  of  the  Rabbis 
to  the  Sabbath,  and  throws  some  light  on  their 
attacks  on  Jesus  (Lk  13^^  etc.).    The  use  of  the 
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means  of  heaJin);  wbs  forbidden  on  tlie  bubbatli ; 
bat  these  bathe,  thonKli  medicinal,  werepemiitted, 
because  in  addition  they  ministered  to  mdulgence 
iu  pleasure  and  luxury,  and  that  was  permitted. 
iPeaaeh.  Sb). 

Couipliiint  has  been  made  by  some  of  tlie  tame- 
ness  of  the  scenery  around  Che  Lake,  and  of  the  want 
of  picturesqueness  of  the  hills  -,  ivlule,  on  the  utliur 
hand.  Seetzen  (Heiaen,  in  loc.)  has  declared  tliat 
'  in  the  whole  land  of  Palestine  there  is  no  diatriot 
whose  natural  charms  contt)  compare  with  those  of 
this.'  There  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  much  depends 
upon  the  Benson  of  the  year  when  tlie  dietnct  is 
first  visited,  as  well  as  upon  the  expectations 
formed.  In  the  present  unwooded  state,  with  its 
nncaltivated  iields  and  barren  hill*  ofteo,  as  at  the 
north  end  uf  the  Lake,  washed  down  to  the  bare 
rock  by  the  raias  of  centuries,  there  may  be  little 
tc  attract,  esiiecialty  when  the  whole  country  haa 
been  blackened  by  tlie  summer  srina  and  the  turn- 
ing siroccos.  But  even  now  the  earliest  rains 
change  the  whole  aspect  of  nature.  The  bills  and 
the  valleys  on  both  shores  become  clothed  iu  a 
luxuriant  (^eennesa,  while,  as  tlie  season  ad- 
vances, tlie  fresh  bursting  buds  of  the  olive,  the 
fig,  the  vine,  and  the  pomejjranale,  with  here  and 
tiiere  a  palm  tree,  add  variety  and  nleaaantness 
to  the  landscape.  Very  soon,  too,  the  Iields  ore 
covered  with  great  patches  of  anemones  of  varied 
colours— white,  reil,  jiurple,  and  deep  dark-blue, 
interspersed  with  various  species  of  the  lily  family 
and  aUetohes  of  the  dark  green -leaved  and  yelloi\'- 
flowered  mustJiTd,  while  the  watercourses  and 
shores  of  the  Lake  are  marked  out  by  the  red 
blooms  of  the  oleander  witli  its  dark-green  ond 
silvery-backed  leaves ;  and  on  the  western  shore 
vorie^  is  added  by  the  gigantic  reeds  of  the 
papyrus,  topped  by  their  reddish-brown  waving 
plumes  i  on  tlie  higlier  grounds,  too,  every  crevice 
of  the  rock  is  shaded  by  the  blossoms  of  the  cycla- 
men and  many  another  flower  of  the  field.  But 
what  must  ithave  been  in  the  year  A. D.  27-28! 
It  had  been  passtng  through,  was  indeed  stlU  in 
the  period  of^  transition  after,  the  desolations  of 
war,  famine,  and  pestilence ;  but  the  worst  was 
now  long  past,  and  W  years  of  uninterrupted  peace 
and  prosperity  had  mode  it  blossom  like  the  rose. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  rale  of  the  tetTorchs 
Antipas  and  Philip  to  discourage  perseverance,  so 
that  the  land  was  coming  mora  and  more  under 
cultivation.  It  must  have  been  beautiful,  indeed, 
when  human  industry  was  developing  all  its  re- 
sources and  changing  the  whole  scene  into  a  bloom- 
ing paradise.  Notlung  con  give  a  better  idea  of 
what  the-wliole  dbtnct  was  becoming,  than  the 
classic  passage  in  which  Josephus  {BJ  III.  x.  S) 
describes  the  Plain  of  Gennesaret  in  his  own  day 
(see  art.  Gennesaret  [Land  of]  in  vol.  i.). 

Wth  Jowiihua'  flawing  description  th«  Biibbia  ire  In  nilliat 
humony.  Illih  LujiBh  ra>a  :  'If  PuuIlK  be  In  the  Iiind  ol 
bntel,  Boih-Shui  !■  IU  entrance'  (nnn-9  [Hfn'S).  A^ln  we 
r»d:  'Seven  neaa,"  spike  the  Lord  Odd,  '  have  1  wealed  In  the 
Und  of  limel,  but  only  one  hiivu  I  ohoscn  tor  mjtelT,  that  1«  the 
ret,  of  OonncKir '  (Midi,  Trh.  loL  *).  Bip/iri  on  Dt  33"  esplolni 
the  (ulnew  ol  the  blcalng  of  the  I/)rrt  as  the  Plum  of  Oen. 
nesuet.  On  tlie  hUbi  iround  the  Uke  were  '  vln»  and  Imlttul 
aeld«'  (Mta.  Ba).  •  It  Is  euler,'  nlth  Robhl  HieHr  ben  Blmon, 
■  to  nourii^h  a  feicion  of  oHvee  hi  OalUee  th<ii>  U>  brine  up  one 
ebUd  in  Che  land  ol  iHsel'  {Qrr.  Rab.  e.  SO).    The  oU  ol  tlis 
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would  still  be  stretches  of  woodland  remaining, 
tenanted  by  birds  uf  brilliant  colours  and  various 
foniis.  There  would  be  here  and  tliere  beautiful 
ouks,  either  singly  or  in  groups,  that  liad  grown 
up  during  the  yeara  when  tlio  [Hjpulation  was 
small  {Baba  Baihra  v.  1).  There  would  be  rocky 
stretches,  especially  to  tlie  north-east  of  the  Lake, 
covered  with  brambles,  wild  mustard,  and  coarse 


make  tbeir  homes,  and  where  the  brown  i<erpenb 
and  the  silvery  -  breasted  jjoisonous  snake  would 
glide  about- 

The  population  would  nut  be  so  dense  nor  the 
land  so  fully  cultivated  ns  in  the  days  when 
Josephus  wrote,  so  that  there  would  be  a  more 
equd  mingling  of  the  wild  beauties  of  nature  with 
the  advuncmg  and  taming  conque-sta  of  agriculture. 
The  landscape,  too,  was  becoming  varied  by  the 
presence  of  many  buildings.  It  has  been  said  that 
*  tlie  shores  of  the  Lake  seem  to  have  borne  cities 
and  towns  instead  of  harvests'  (Tristram,  Latidof 
Irrael,  444) ;  and  this,  underat^Kxl  in  the  light  of 
what  we  have  already  said,  is  very  true.  Tbeae 
would  for  the  most  port  be  conslructed  of  black 
stone,  hut  varied  at  times  bry  buildings  of  whit« 
marble,  while  even  the  polished  granite  of  Syene 
helped  to  break  the  monotony  ;  and  althuugli,  on 
tlie  whole,  the  majority  of  the  buildings  woiDd  be 
dull  and  sombre,  still,  in  the  midst  uf  waving  fields 
of  green  and  gold,  the  presence  of  the  humble 
village,  and  the  beach  sparkling  with  the  huiiHes 
and  Die  palaces,  the  synagugnes  and  the  temples 
of  Jewisli  and  Roman  inhabitants,  would  present 
a  scene  of  great  beauty,  so  that  we  can  well  under- 
stand how  tlie  wild  desolations  of  the  pre-Christian 
century,  and  the  calm  and  peaceful  years  that  fol- 
lowed the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  combined  to 
render  tlie  district  more  beautiful  when  Christ  wu 
a  citizen  of  Capernaum  than  at  any  other  time 
during  its  whole  history. 

iii.  CLIMATE.-~The  climate  of  theJordan Valley 
is  in  many  ways  very  pecnlior.  Its  low  level— the 
lowest  depression  in  the  world  — gives  it  many 
characteristics  which  are  all  it^  own.  The  absence 
of  all  frost,  and  the  general  warmth  throughout 
the  whole  year,  explain  to  us  fully  the  peculiar 
open-sir  life  that  we  meet  with  in  tlie  Uust>els. 
li^r  the  most  part  Christ  speaks  out  of  doors.  Bo 
did  the  Babbis  ofHis  time.  Ben  Azzai  taught  on 
the  shores  of  Tiberias  (i'rufiin,  29a),  and  Habbi 
JehudaJi  in  the  open  air  i,Moed  Ifaliai,  16a).  In 
the  Gospels  the  sick  are  freely  carried  about 
{Mt  4",  Mk  2").  are  allowed  to  wait  in  the  crowd 
(Lk  S""'),  and  the  people  are  indillerent  if  the 
night  find  them  away  from  home  (Mt  IB"",  Mk  8'' '), 
The  average  tempcraturew  uf  the  air  (night  and 
day)  in  January  are  37°  and  74°  respectively,  while 
in  June  they  are  68'  and  108° ;  but  in  July  the  ther- 
mometer frequently  rises  many  degrees  higher. 
The  present  writer  has  seen  it  at  106°  at  6  a.m., 
and  138°  has  been  recorded  on  tlie  shore  of  the 
Lake  at  midday  in  August;  and  even  the  soil,  the 
rocks,  and  the  pebbles  around  the  Lake  side  be- 
come so  intensely  heated  that  the  bather  nmst 
wait  till  long  after  sunset  if  he  would  enter  the 
water  without  the  risk  of  burning  his  feet.  In 
such  conditions,  under  the  liery  glow  of  the  sun 
and  with  months  of  drought,  we  can  well  under- 
stand that  all  tlie  grass  and  herbage  are  burned 
up.  and  BO  in  its  present  state  of  naked  dreariness, 
visitors  at  finch  a  season  are  naturally  disap- 
pointed :  butin  other  circnmstnnceB,  anil  in  ilavs 
of  nniversal  irriKatiun,  tdf  nl!i>l"  -;"i>ti"  "'■vild  lie 
very  different  (cf.Koliin-i. I.  ■  r...  ,,,■,.  .  n.nl.T  lOlh 
June).    Another  notewiii  ( I  r.  i  !:■■  Ipiii- 

jierature  of  the   body   mi'  ■     i  .liur   in 

cases  of  fever,  and  withuin   -.ri.iu-   [i-nlti,  llian 
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would  be  possible  in  other  climates,  e.q.  a  tem- 
perature of  11 0"  is  not  uncommonly  recoraed.  This 
may  explain  the  expression  '  great  fever '  {xvf^rrtfi 
McydXtfi)  of  Lk  4M 

The  temperature  of  the  waters  of  the  Lake  does 
not  vary  so  much  as  might  be  expected,  and  is 
very  little  lowered  even  by  the  melting  of  the 
snows  on  Hermon.  This  is  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  such  waters  have  already  passed 
through  Lake  Quleh  and  have  also  had  a  consider- 
able course  in  the  upper  Jordan.  The  average  to 
a  depth  of  30  ft.  is  68%  from  30  to  50  ft.  it  is  62% 
and  at  a  greater  depth  there  is  a  constant  tem- 
perature of  59*  {PEFQSt,  1894,  pp.  211-220). 

Bain. — The  average  number  of  rainy  days  during 
the  year  is  60,  and  the  rainfall  22*5  inches.  There 
is  no  rain  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  August, 
and  September.  Two-thirds  of  the  rainfall  occurs 
in  December,  January,  and  February;  the  other 
months  having  only  one  to  five  days  on  which  rain 
falls,  which  may  mean  either  now  and  again,  a 
whole  day,  or  merely  slight  showers.  The  degree 
of  humidity  is  greatest  in  January,  when  it  stands 
at  77.  It  aecreases  till  June,  when  it  is  42 ;  but  in 
August,  again,  it  has  risen  to  45 ;  while  in  Sep- 
temoer  it  drops  as  low  as  39. 

Winds, — From  May  till  October  there  are  often 
sirocco  days.  Tho^r  generally  come  3,  7,  or  10  at  a 
time,  though  sometimes  the  hot  wind  lasts  but  one 
<lay,  and  then  the  day  following  brings  a  delight- 
ful sensation  of  coolness,  enjoyment,  and  satisfac- 
tion. On  the  sirocco  dajs  the  heat  on  the  Lake  and 
in  ihe  surrounding  region  is  intensely  depressing, 
but  between  the  visits  of  the  hot  wmd,  westerly 
breezes  blow  in  summer,  and  this  makes  the  east 
side  of  the  Lake  pleasant.  The  western  shore, 
however,  south  of  Mejdel  benefits  little,  as  the 
winds  pass  over  the  protecting  hills  and  strike  the 
Sea  far  out,  leaving  the  air  inshore  close  and 
stifling.  The  north  end  of  the  Lake  does  not  sufier 
to  the  same  extent,  because  to  the  west  of  the 
Plain  of  Gennesaret  the  hills  are  somewhat  lower 
and  farther  back,  and,  besides,  the  wind  blows 
freely  down  the  Valley  of  Pigeons,  and  gives  the 
district  around  Capernaum  all  that  the  east  side 
enjoys  at  such  seasons.  These  westerly  winds 
usually  spring  up  in  the  afternoon,  they  become 
strong  as  the  evening  advances,  but  generally  cease 
about  10  p.m.  Durinc  the  rest  ot  the  year  the 
weather  is  more  variable,  and  the  winds  blow  from 
different  directions.  Strong  winds  sometimes  come 
from  the  north-east,  and  when  they  diverge  to  the 
north  and  come  over  Hermon  the  temperature  is 
still  more  reduced,  and  a  sensation  of  chill  is  felt 
in  the  atmosphere.  This  sometimes  occurs  till  well 
on  in  May ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  hot  south 
wind  will  sometimes  blow  up  the  Ghor  (Jordan 
Valley)  in  April,  bringing  with  it  clouds  of  dust 
which  dim  the  sunlight  and  darken  the  hills,  giving 
one  a  premature  sensation  of  the  summer's  glow. 

Storms, — ^The  rainy  season  is  generally  intro- 
duced by  thunderstorms.  In  October  and  Novem- 
ber, smsdl  clouds,  scarcely  larger  than  a  man's  hand, 
gather  on  Tabor,  Jebel  Jarmuk,  and  the  other  hills 
of  Upper  Galilee.  They  grow  in  size  and  in 
threatening  aspect,  and  generally  in  three  days' 
time  a  violent  thunderstorm  with  heavy  rams 
bursts  over  the  valley.  This  is  then  usually  fol- 
lowed by  a  time  of  calm  with  a  clear  blue  sky 
overheaa.  Such  storms,  but  not  generally  so 
violent,  occur  from  time  to  time  during  the  winter, 
and  the  rainy  season  may  be  closed  by  something 
of  the  same  nature.  In  tne  beginning  of  May  the 
sky  will  be  clouded,  and  there  will  be  one  or  two 
days*  rain  with  or  without  thunder.  Sometimes, 
however,  when  the  valley  has  been  enjoying  the 
most  peaceful  calm,  it  will  be  affected  by  storms 
that  have  occurred  elsewhere.    The  hills  of  Upper 


Galilee  may  have  been  hidden  in  dense  mists  for  a 
day  or  two,  but  nothing  has  disturbed  tlie  peace  of 
the  Lake.  There  have  been  rains,  however,  on  the 
high  lands  only  a  few  hours  distant,  and  these, 
forming  themselves  into  mountain  torrents,  have 
come  do^Ti,  sweeping  all  before  them  (Mt  7^,  Lk 
6^)  in  their  descent,  and  flooding  what  but  a  few 
minutes  earlier  haid  been  a  d^  channel.  The 
present  i^iiter  has  personally  watched  the  Wady 
Kabadtyeh  and  the  Wady  JLeini6n,  both  of  whicn 
cross  the  Plain  of  Gennesaret,  as  they  became  in 
an  incredibly  short  time  changed  from  little  more 
than  dry,  stony  river-beds  to  impassable  foaming 
torrents ;  and,  when  the  hills  have  been  dark  wit£ 
clouds,  has  heard  the  warning  given  to  get  over 
these  wadys  '  before  the  stream  comes  down.' 

Storms  may  occur  on  the  Lake  at  any  season, 
and  there  are  few  places  where  changes  come  so 
suddenly.  The  experience  of  Lynch  is  that  of 
every  one  who  has  spent  any  time  here :  *  While 
pullmg  about  the  Lake,  a  squall  swept  down  one 
of  the  ravines,  and  gave  us  a  convincmg  proof  of 
how  soon  the  placid  sea  could  assume  an  angry 
look'  (p.  164).  The  storms  on  the  Sea  of  Galuee 
are  in  many  ways  peculiar,  and  sometimes  the 
wind  seems  to  blow  from  various  directions  at  one 
time,  tossing  the  boat  about.  This  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  winds  blow  violently  down  the  narrow 
gorges  and  strike  the  Sea  at  an  angle,  stining  the 
waters  to  a  great  depth.  Many  of  the  storms,  too, 
are  quite  local  in  tlieir  character.  This  may  be 
understood  by  the  fact  that  when  a  westerly  wind 
is  blowing,  aU  may  be  smooth  along  the  shores  to 
the  north  and  souUi  of  Tiberias  and  for  a  mile  out, 
but  there  we  may  pass  in  a  moment  from  the 
region  of  perfect  calm  into  a  gale  so  violent  that 
the  only  chance  of  safety  is  to  run  before  the  i^ind 
to  the  eastern  shore.  At  other  times  the  south  end 
of  the  Lake  may  be  comparatively  peaceful,  but, 
sailing  noiHiward,  we  no  sooner  reach  Mejdel  than 
the  wind  from  Wady  el-J^amdm  will  seize  the  sail, 
and,  unless  it  be  instantly  lowered,  overturn  the 
boat.  These  winds  are  from  the  west,  but  it  is 
generally  the  wind  from  the  north-east  that  raises 
a  general  storm  over  the  whole  Sea.  This  wind 
blows  right  into  the  Sea  from  el-Bafiha,  and  from 
this  direction  no  part  is  sheltered.  The  suddenness, 
too,  with  which  the  storms  spring  up  may  be  illus- 
trated by  a  storm  which  came  from  this  direction, 
and  which  the  present  writer  observed.  A  com- 
pany of  visitors  were  standing  on  the  shore  at 
Tiberias,  and,  noting  the  glassy  surface  of  the 
water  and  the  smallness  of  the  Lake,  they  ex- 
pressed doubts  as  to  the  possibility  of  such  storms 
as  those  described  in  the  Gospels.  Almost  immedi- 
ately the  wind  sprang  up.  In  20  minutes  the  sea 
was  white  with  foam-crested  waves.  Great  billows 
broke  over  the  towers  at  the  comers  of  the  city 
walls,  and  the  visitors  were  compelled  to  seek 
shelter  from  the  blinding  spray,  though  now  200 
yards  from  the  Lake  side,  it  is  further  to  be  noted 
that  the  north  end  of  the  Lake,  being  less  sheltered 
than  the  rest,  is  more  subject  to  storms.  Indeed, 
only  in  peculiar  circumstances  could  it  escape 
having  a  chief  share  in  any  storm. 

These  facts  may  now  be  used  to  illustrate  the 
two  occasions  on  which  Jesus  is  recorded  to  have 
been  on  the  Sea  in  a  storm  (Mt  S^,  Mk  4»',  Lk  8» ; 
and  Mt  14>*,  Mk  6«  Jn  6»«).  On  the  former  of 
these  the  Journey  was  from  Capernaum  to  Gergesa, 
and  the  wmd  was  from  the  north-east.  Thus  the 
boat  was  struck  on  its  side,  and  so  '  the  waves  beat 
into  the  ship '  and  it  became  '  filled. '  On  the  second 
occasion  they  were  attempting  to  pass  from  Beth- 
saida  Julias  to  Capernaum.  The  wind  was  against 
them,  blowing  doym  the  Wady  J^amdm  and  over 
the  Plain  of  Gennesaret,  so  that  they  were  *  toiling 
in  rowing,  for  the  wind  was  contrary.'    It  is  also 
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made  clear  to  us  that,  although  the  wind  pre- 
vented their  getting  to  Capernaum,  it  was  not  snch 
as  would  prevent  boats  coming  from  Tiberias  (Jn 
6**^).  Even  in  the  height  of  me  storm  thev  coold 
have,  nnder  the  shelter  of  the  western  hius,  pro- 
ceeded as  far  as  Mejdel,  and  thos  come  early  npon 
the  scene  at  any  pomt  at  the  north  end  of  the  Lake 
when  once  the  storm  was  calmed. 

It  might  be  imagined  that  the  cessation  of  the 
storms  might  mean  simply  the  passing  from  an 
exposed  and  stormy  to  a  calmer  and  protected 
region,  bat  in  both  the  cases  recorded  this  is  im- 
possible. In  the  first  instance,  when  the  wind  was 
from  the  north-east,  the  whole  Sea  woold  be  dis- 
turbed ;  while  in  the  latter  case  the  Sea  to  the 
north  of  Mejdel  wonld  be  all  affected  hy  the  storm  ; 
and  as  the  passage  was  between  el-BeUi^a  and  the 
Plain  of  Gennesaret,  the  boat  would  not  even  ap- 
proach the  region  of  calm. 

iv.  Industries. — During  the  peaceful  years  of 
Christ's  ministry  the  whole  Lake-basin  was  be- 
coming a  focus  of  life  and  energy.  We  have  already 
indicated,  by  references  to  Josephus  and  the  Rabbis, 
what  the  land  was  in  the  process  of  becoming  in  so 
far  as  agriculture  was  concerned.  The  tilfing  of 
the  soil  must  have  been  a  tempting  occupation 
where  the  land  was  so  fertile,  so  well  watered 
everywhere,  and  enjoyed  so  much  of  the  sunshine. 
Besides,  it  could  be  sown  two  and  even  three  times 
in  the  year.  At  the  present  time  in  the  plain  of 
el'Ba^iha  this  is  the  case.  After  the  com  narvest 
is  gathered  in,  Indian  com  may  be  sown  ;  and  when 
this  also  has  ripened  and  been  cleared  ofi*,  the  land 
and  the  season  are  ready  for  vegetables  and  water 
melons.  The  peculiar  climate,  too,  ripens  the  har- 
vest a  month  earlier  than  on  the  higher  lands  of 
Galilee  and  Bashan.  The  melons  and  the  cucumbers 
are  ready  for  use  fully  four  weeks  before  those  of 
*  Acre  ana  Damascus,  so  that  the  prospect  of  greater 
gain  by  being  able  to  anticipate  the  markets  in  lUl 
the  lai^ger  towns  must  have  oeen  a  powerful  incen- 
tive to  diligence  when  the  means  ot  transport  were 
easier  than  now.  We  know  that  the  fruits  of 
Gennesaret  were  taken  to  Judsea  (M.  Mdaser  Sheni 
iL  3),  though  it  Is  said  that  they  were  not  allowed  in 
Jerusalem,  lest  on  account  of  their  goodness  they 
should  form  an  inducement,  apart  from  the  spiritual 
one,  for  pilgrims  to  journey  thither(^a^.  Peseich.Sb). 
With  so  much  activity  was  this  work  pursued,  that 
the  hiring  of  day-labourers  seems  to  have  been  quite 
common,  and  tney  were  wont  to  go  from  Tiberias 
to  till  the  lands  of  Beth-maon  {Km  at  ibn  Ma  an), 
which  lands  we  believe  to  have  been  in  the  Plain 
of  Gennesaret  (Jems.  Bab.  Met.  vii.  1  ;  and  cf.  Mt 
20*"*').  Nor  can  we  overlook  the  work  of  the 
shepherd,  so  closely  bound  up  with  agriculture, 
and  to  which  there  is  so  frequent  reference  in  the 
Gospel  story ;  but,  just  as  in  modem  times,  this  work 
would  be  less  pursued  by  the  Lake  side  than  on 
the  neighbouring  hills,  where  we  know  that  even 
the  flocKs  of  Judsea  were  pastured  {Baba  Bathra 
V.  1). 

Then  the  Gospels  set  before  us  a  very  great 
activity  in  fishing.  There  was  a  Jewish  trac&tion 
that  the  fishing  in  the  Lake  was  to  be  free  to  all, 
subject  to  the  one  condition  that  stakes  were  not 
to  be  set  that  might  impede  the  progress  of  boats ; 
and  tradition  further  said  that  the  freedom  had 
been  conferred  by  Joshua  {Baba  Qama,  80A).  Not 
only  the  statements  of  the  NT,  but  the  names  of 
the  towns  and  villages,  lead  us  to  the  knowledge  of 
activity  in  this  direction.  Thus  we  have  two  towns 
of  the  name  of  Bethsaida  (*  Fisherrow*) ;  a  village 
called  Migdol  Nunia  (*  Fish-tower*),  probably  situ- 
ated at  'Ain  Barideh  {Pesach.  46a),  and  the  great 
city  of  Tarichece  (* Fish  factory')  at  the  south  end 
of  the  Lake.  At  Taricheas,  as  the  name  indicates, 
the  fish  were  salted  and  dried,  and  to-day  the  salt 


can  be  seen  here  encrusted  on  the  sand  like  hoar- 
frost. So  far  as  the  Mosaic  law  was  concerned,  the 
fish  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee  were  all  clean ;  but,  aM 
one  passage  in  the  Gospels  draws  a  distinction  be- 
tween 'good '  and  ' bad '  (Mt  13^*  ^),  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  note  that  the  Jews  of  the  present  day, 
for  some  superstitious  reason,  refuse  to  eat  one 
kdnd  named  burbut  (Lynch,  p.  165).  Josephus 
{Vita,  12)  found  that  the  fishers  were  a  strong 
party  in  Tiberias  also,  so  we  may  conclude  that 
the  boats  that  came  thence  were  used  for  fiahing 
( Jn  6»). 
The  chief  fishine  crround  to-day  is  in  the  neigh- 


bourhood of  el'Baiiha,  and  here  the  work  is  con- 
ducted in  boats  with  drag-nets  {ovpoms  t6  Hmtvc^, 
Jn  21') ;  but  in  other  places  the  want  of  a  boat 
need  not  prevent  a  man  becoming  a  fisher.  If  he 
simply  possess  a  net  and  learn  to  cast  it  {^6XKoirr€t 
d/i4!l3\ri(rrp<m,  Mt  4**),  he  may  be  very  successfol 
in  places  where  the  water  is  not  deep.  Where  the 
warm  springs  flow  into  the  Lake  the  fish  congre- 
gate in  great  numbers.  We  have  seen  shoals  at 
Ain  Barideh  and  'Ain  et-Tabigha  so  great  as  to 
cover  an  acre  of  the  surface,  and  so  compact 
toother  that  one  could  scarcely  throw  a  stone 
without  striking  several.  In  such  cases  the  hand- 
net  is  thrown  out  with  a  whirl.  It  sinks  down 
in  a  circle,  enclosing  a  multitude,  and  these  are 
then  gathered  in  by  the  hand,  while  the  net  lies 
at  the  bottom.  Tne  hook  (dyicurrpor,  Mt  17^  is 
also  used  in  our  day,  and  frequently  a  large 
ouantity  is  taken  in  a  short  time.  In  tne  days  of 
Josephus  (A.D.  67)  there  were  very  many  boats  on 
the  Lake,— 290  at  Tarichese  alone  {BJ  u.  xxi  8),— 
but  in  the  year  A.D.  27-28  they  must  have  been 
still  far  below  the  number  they  reached  in  later 
years. 

The  fishing  industry  implied  many  others. 
DelitzBch  {Ilandwerkleaen  zur  Zeit  Jesu)  tells  us 
that  the  fish  from  the  Lake  were  sold  in  Jerusalem ; 
and  when  we  think  of  the  greater  refinement  of 
the  Apostle  John,  his  acquaintance  with  the  high 
priest  (Jn  18^),  and  his  having  a  house  in  the 
Holy  City  (Jn  19^),  we  feel  almost  compelled  to 
infer  witn  Nonnus  that  he  had  acted  there  as 
a^nt.  The  sale  of  fish  in  Jerusalem  and  else- 
where would  mean  the  employment  of  a  goodly 
number  of  muleteers,  and  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances the  Apostolic  band  would  travel  in  such 
caravans,  just  as  Joseph  and  Mary  hacl  previously 
done  (Lk  2**).  We  must  get  away  from  the  idea 
that  they  always  travelled  on  foot. 

Then  on  the  shore  of  the  Lake  itself  the  fishing 
industry  implied  boat -building  and  repairing,  and 
this,  amongst  other  things,  may  have  helped  to 
decide  our  Lord's  settlement  in  Capernaum,  for 
there,  as  a  carpenter,  He  could  still  from  time  to 
time  exercise  ms  o\\'n  calling.  At  any  rate,  after 
He  had  settled  here  for  some  time.  He  was  still 
kno>\Ti  as  *the  carpenter'  (Mk  6').  That  this 
should  be  the  case  was  quite  in  hannony  with  the 
practice  of  the  teachers  of  those  days.  We  find 
Rabbi  Abin  also  working  as  a  carpenter  {naggdr), 
while  Rabbi  Ada  and  Rabbi  Ise  are  said  to  nave 
been  fishers  {zayyAdin).  To  some  extent  also  the 
boats  may  have  been  used  for  transport  trade ; 
but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  fact  that 
the  two  sides  of  the  Lake  belonged  to  two  diflferent 
tetrarchies,  each  "with  its  o\\ti  customs  and  taxa- 
tion, would  militate  against  this. 

The  Talmuds  and  lifidrash  bring  to  our  notice  other  occupa- 
tions carried  on  beside  the  Lake,  especially  at  Magdala,  a 
portion  of  which  was  named  Mi^ol  2^Da3-a  (Erubin  v.  7)  from 
the  dyeing  operatiovu  there  conducted-  So  late  as  the  year  ISffi, 
Scpp  found  this  work  still  in  existence,  and  inditjo  beihp  grown 
in  the  fields  of  Mejdel.  Then  we  read  that  there  were  80 
shops  in  the  same  town  for  the  sale  of  /i'7i<»n  (Ta<in.  iv.  5\  and 
we  learn  later  that  the  linen  of  Galilee  xs-kb  Jine  (Baba  Qama^ 
119» ;  Ber.  Rab.  c.  20).  But  perhaps  of  more  interest  than  either 
of  these  is  the  fact  that  Magdala  contained  300  shops  for  the 
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■i]«  of  piyeoiu  (Uldr.  Sclui,  IM),  vUeh  were  used  Idi 
tloiu  in  t£o  Templo  (Lk  3«).  Tbiwe  irigeonii  woulil  be 
uuoDg  the  iKctbikiuiintt  locks  ot  ifa3f  l/Bmdm,  wl 
*r«  Ni  plentitul  to-dny,  or  tnpped  in  nooaes  likl  a 
■djoiniiiir  Odd*  (ot.  Aua  Qana  vlL).  Tluw  would 
Isrnd  to  JemHlsD,  when  oe  Icun  that  there  were  ' 
the  lit.  Id  OUvM  ror  Uie  nle  ol  mch  <CMin,  »3ii),  u  wtl 
the  TBmple  odutU  irtwn  Uie  nllen  "— '  ' — ■"■■  ■^- 
nredaeta  (1ft  M"  etcj.  In  thi«  om 
Ihkt  when  thOH  who  nld  doves  van 


lot  ol  the  Tei^ 


they  coald  notbe  ignonntot  tlw  penxniktl 
who  expelled  them.  Uegdkla  end  the  Ut.  »■  <'>. 
oonnsoud,  MKrther  ItBm  li  ceit  Into  the  Imlanrj 
•DBie  relMIonehlp  between  Jbij  ol  Hagdiklii  uid 
Bethui]'  (cL  BaranliH,  ^nnafu.  ap.  SS^  It 
InteRs&ig  to  DOte  ben  e  itill  lurthei  conneili 
veer  a.d.  ST,  when  Uw  Jevlah  wu  broke  out.  I 
occulan  to  deebvv  tbe  boethe  on  the  Mt.  ol  OUvi 
ooeupuli  '  eatkbllihed  thdr  doingi  on  the  lAW,  • 
WH  lorUdden  by  tbe  vonb  ol  Uw  wkt'lClaf 
daring  tla  lame  year  Megdele  and  other  lowna  li 
deatmyed,  end  the  epUheta  mad  la  the  KtMne  given  eeem  to 
Indloie  that  the  bibkbltuta  were  CtarlUlu  (Jenu.  Tiumilh 
Iv.  S ;  Baba  Ma,  BSa ;  Udr.  SehaU.  2X  TbfM  indnstriea  nve 
the  Lake  vdky  a  Inde  conoexbrn  with  the  oaBdde  world ;  but, 
apart  ham  thoaa  engaged  In  theee  ocaointlona,  Dmttitudn 
H'ould  be  employed  in  maUnr  articles  tor  home  nae,  aa  well  jm 
tor  the  nippty  of  the  two  oourn  and  the  various  gUTtoon  towns. 
All  tradw  would  be  represented,  and  theie  we  sometlnieg  read 
of  Ini^dentally,  as  In  the  case  ot  tanning  and  the  manntacturt 
ol  eartktuitare  at  MIgdot  Zebaj^a. 

V.  Geooraphv. — This  liax  long  been  u  vexeJ 
question,  and  is  likely  to  remain  so  till  extuvatina 
work  is  undertaken.  Tlionites  of  Tiberias,  Magdala, 
and  Julias  aeem  alone  to  lie  utttliBputed,  bo  ult  as 
tbe  Gospel  historj  is  concerned.  The  questions 
regordiii)'  the  vanons  sites  will  be  treated  each  in 
its  own  place.  The  towns  with  which  we  are  con- 
cerned were  for  tbe  most  part  Jewiflb  ;  but  there 
were  also  Greek  cities  (s-Weit  'EXXfiW3«jt  around 
the  Lake.  In  Tiberias  and  Julia*,  built  by  the 
tetrarcliB,  in  GamiUu,  Hipixw,  GaJara,  Tancheee, 
and  in  Philot«ria  (Polybins,  v.  70),  all  trace  of 
which  has  been  lost,  Greek  influence  would  be 
paramount,  though,  of  counie,  there  was  a  Jewish 
element  dwelling  among  the  Gentiie  population 
{Both-Hofh.  ii.  1).     These  cities  would  have  their 


T  touch  them,  and  that  the  fact  of  their  exist' 

>  more  than  reuorded,  though  they  were 

important  in  conijiiiriaon  with  the  Jewish 

towns  named.     We  feel  justilieil  in  believing  that 
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Christ  never  entered  these  fashionable  Greek  cities. 
Wc  know  that  tbe  pious  Jew  apeciallj  abhorred 
Tiberiaa,  and  would  not  enter  it,  aa  it  had  been 
built  on  an  ancient  cemetery  {SAebhiilh  ii.  1). 
We  read,  indeed,  of  a  circuit  tlirouifh  Deca^polis 
(Mk  7");  but  in  view  of  Christ'^  relationship  to 
the  nearer  towns,  and  His  own  statement  {Mt 
IS**},  we  are  constrained  to  believe  that  He  con- 
lined  Himself  to  the  country  districts  as  occupied 
hy  the  Jewish  population.  In  harmony  with  this 
is  iiis  desire  not  to  have  His  works  proclaimed  in 
these  Greek  towns  (Mk  8"). 

RofuU.—The  Sea  of  Galilee  was  in  no  sense  in 
the  Ist  cent,  what  it  is  now,  something  of  the 
nature  of  a  retired  mountain  lake.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  was  kept  in  constant  touch  with  tbe  whole 
world.  The  western  shore  was  one  of  the  chief 
meeting-places  of  the  world's  highways.  Tbe  Via 
Maris  (the  Way  of  tbe  Sea,  Mt  4"),  a  well-known 
trodo  route,  along  which  the  wealth  of  the  East 
passed  w*eHtward,  touched  its  nortb-eastem  shore. 
Paved  portions  of  it  still  remain.  Details  of  the 
network  of  highways  meeting  in  this  region  will 
be  found  in  their  own  place  (see  ROADS) ;  but  wo 
have  to  remark  that  tbe  Jordan  could  be  passed 
not  only  at  the  usual  fords,  bat,  daring  the  spring 
and  summer  monthx,  also  by  wading  knee-deep 
along  a  kind  of  bar  fonned  by  pebbles  and  sand, 
where  the  river  enters  the  Lake  (Mt  U".  Mk  6"). 
Further,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  most  if  not  all  of 
these  roads  were  available  not  only  for  mnlea  and 
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camels,  us  in  modern  times,  but  also  for  vehicles, 
for  we  learn  that  ou  account  of  their  quantity  the 
contributions  were  sent  from  Magdala,  Cabu],  and 
Sogane  to  Jerusalem  in  tcaggons  {Ta'anilh,  iv.  G). 
'    POPUI.ATION.— We  can  now  well  understand 


the  t 


around  this  district.  In  the  Greek  towns  the 
population  would  be  chiefly  Greek-speaking  so- 
joumers  of  mixed  race — tbe  I^vanlines  of  those 
days.  The  Roman  soldiery  would  be  there  in  con- 
siderable numbers  as  well  as  scattered  through  tbe 
towns,  especially  where  customs  were  collected. 
There  would  be  eouriicra  aroond  tbe  Herods  in 
Tiberias  and  Julias — '  Herodians,'  as  they  were 
called  ;  and  tliev  were,  for  the  most  part,  Saddv- 
ceea.  Tbe  puolicanM  would  have  their  head- 
quarters in  the  two  capitals,  but  they  would  be 
employed  everywhere,  and  would  be  specially  active 
at  the  north  end  of  the  Lake,  on  the  great  trade 
routes.  There,  too,  the  Pharisees  and  probably 
also  the  Ksacncs  {BJ  n.  viii.  4)  would  be  cbieQy  in 
evidence.  It  is  the  population  at  this  north  end 
that  chiefly  concerns  us ;  for  amongst  them  the 
Lord  dwelt,  and  tliere  He  had  His  own  city  (Mt  9'). 
The  people  here  were  essentially  Jewish,  tut  there 
was  a  world  of  difference  from  the  Judaism  of 
Judiea.  Graeti  (ii.  148,  Eng.  ed.)  has  well  de- 
scribed this  when  he  says :  '  Morality  was  stricter 
in  Galilee,  and  the  laws  and  customs  more  rigidly 
enforced.  The  slightest  infringement  was  not 
allowed,  and  what  the  Judseana  jietmitted  them- 


ibtance  of  piety,  Galilee  moi-e  of  the  reality. 
Indeed,  their  piety  as  Jews  bad  already  impressed 
even  the  heathen  world  (Lk  7').  The  Talmuds  t«ll 
us  that  the  Galiliean  loved  honour  more  than 
wealth,  and  that  the  contrary  was  tbe  case  in 
Judffia  (Jorus.  Kclh.  iv.  H) ;  that  the  marriages 
were  simpler  and  more  decently  conducted  {Kelh. 
12a,  with  which  cf.  Jn  2'-"  ;  Edersheim,  Skelch  of 
Jewish  Socio:  Lift,  p.  152fl'.),  and  also  that  the 
widow^B  right  of  ocuupancy  of  her  husband's  house 
was  fully  recognized  (Misbno,  KUh.  iv.  12  and 
Jems.  Keth.  iv.  H ;  et.  Mt  8").  The  Gulilffians, 
too,  were  accused  by  their  neighbonrs  of  being  too 
talkative  with  women  ;  and  in  this  connexion  the 
expression  .iK^'^i  rreiD  'foolish  GalUteau,'  came  into 
use  (Eratnn,  63i  ;  cf.  Jn  4^).  Josephus  also  xpeaks 
well  of  the  Golikeans,  commending  their  courage, 
and  adding  that  they  were  inured  to  war  from  their 
infancy  (aJm.  iii.  2).  There  is  another  remark  in 
the  Tiumud  regarding  their  character  VatA  is  worth 
noting :  vn  j-jToip  'j'^i  "pik  '  the  men  ot  Galilee 
were  dispntatious' (A'«i^r.  48fi).  This  has  always 
been  a  characteristic  of  tbe  Jew ;  he  has  never 
been  able  to  argue  calmly ;  and  when  we  add  to 
this  acknowledged  characteristic  of  tbe  people  the 
circumstances  of  a  lishing  and  boating  life,  we 
must  admit  tiie  truth  of  the  accusation ;  and  know- 
ing this,  we  can  well  understand  that  many  of  the 
Bcenee  around  tbe  Lake  were  much  noisier  thou 
tbe  calm  words  of  Scripture  would  lead  us  Xn 
suspect  (Mt  B*^",  Mk  ^,  Lk  8"  etc.);  and  we 
can  appreciate  tbe  facUity  with  which  Peter  re- 
lapsed into  what  must  have  been  on  old  habit  (Mk 
14").  Then  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  would 
not  be  over  cleanly  in  their  habits.  We  can  infer 
nothing  from  the  neglect  of  hand-washing  (nStij 
nT),  for  it  is  at  best  purely  ceremonial ;  but  the 
Jew  generally  was,  in  the  1st  cent.,  the  butt  of 
the  Gentile  world  on  account  of  his  uncleanliness, 
just  OB  he  is  to-day  (Seneca,  Ep.  S ;  Perseus,  Sa,t. 
v.).  Apart  from  the  Greek  towns,  which,  like 
Tiberias  and  Gamala,  were  supplied  by  aqueducts 
(portions  of  which  still  remain),  tbe  generkl  wat«T 
supply  was  from  the  Lake  ;  and  in  consideration  of 
the  traffic  that  existed  and  the  absence  of  sanitary 
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mmnmatnlMf  thin  could  not  be  Mtiirfactory  in  the 
iiei^Umrbood  of  n  Urvn  like  Caoenuuim.  Then 
every  rillii^  woold  hare,  mj»  mt  toe  preaent  time, 
itJi  ovn  dnnghill,  a  fndtfal  iMNiiee  of  Kwanns  of 
flien. 

C;reat  extreoie«  of  wealth  and  porerty  there 
would  not  be.  We  meet,  indeed,  with  a  knowledge 
iA  wealth  iMt  T*  19^  1«».  Lk  12«^  ») ;  but  on  the 
whole  the  li/e  wan  of  the  iample«t,  as  we  see  from 
the  nature  of  the  hooKhoId  farninhingw,—  the 
boiihel,  the  eaadlestiek  (Mt  5^},  there  being  bat 
one ;  and  the  mention  of  the  food— bvead,  eggs, 
fiilh(Mt7^^Lkll"•»^ 

Then  it  in  to  be  noted  that  the  people  were  to 
a  eertain  extent  bilingual.  Judging  from  similar 
eonditkpns  in  this  district  and  elsewhere  at  the 
yreHent  day,  we  shoold  say  that  the  language  of 
the  homes  and  of  the  Jewish  popolation  among 
themselres  was  Aramaic,  bat  that  the  men  woald 
generally  be  aoqoainted  ooUoqoially  with  the 
Helleni$iir  speech  of  the  larger  towns.  The  native 
language,  too,  had  its  own  peculiarities  (Mt  26^), 
the  chief  of  which  was  a  remarkaUe  confusion  of 
the  gutturals,  which  is  repeatedly  ridiculed  in  the 
TaJmuds,  where  a  notable  example  is  given  of  a 
Galihean  bein^  asked,  when  shouting  on  the  street, 
whether  he  wished  to  sell '  wool,' '  a  sheep,' '  wine,' 
or  '  a  donkey '  (Bab.  Enibin,  536 ;  Berakkoth,  32a). 

To  sum  up,  then,  the  population  of  this  district 
was  as  manly,  industrious,  independent,  moral, 

fious,  and  experienced  in  the  world  as  any  in 
Palestine.  It  was  among  men  who  were  morally 
right  that  our  Lord  chose  to  fiettle.  It  was  such 
that  He  made  His  first  dificiples,  and  finally  His 
Apostles.  Had  these  been  willing  to  compromise 
conscience,  they  might  easily  have  passed  into 
easier  walks  of  life.  In  the  mil  strength  of  early 
manhood,  they  mif^t  have  had  a  snare  in  the 
settlement  of  Tibenas  {Ant.  XVllL  vl  3),  but  they 
had  resisted  that  temptation.  It  is  true  that 
Matthew  the  publican  (Mt  10*)  was  amonf  them, 
but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  here  he  did  not 
Herve  an  alien  like  the  publicani  in  Judaea.  The 
taxes  he  collected  wonld  go  to  the  coffers  of 
Antinas  in  Tiberias  (Titus  Livios,  32  F ;  Cicero, 
in  Verr.  iL  72),  and  they  would  be  drawn  from 
the  tax  on  goods  passing  along  the  hi^^hways  as 
well  as  on  the  fish  from  the  Lake,  as  at  tne  prcHent 
day.  This  latter  fact  Buggests  a  peculiar  relatiou- 
Hhip  lietween  Matthew  and  the  '  fiHher-folk '  among 
the  Twelve,  and  a  Htill  more  interesting  one  be- 
tween him  and  Simon  the  Zealot,  who  had  fought 
againHt  thcHe  taxen. 

We  w>nclude  by  olwerving  that,  as  no  land  in 
the  world  save  Palentine  could  have  j^ven  uh  the 
Hible,  no  part  of  the  land  Have  thin,  with  itH  wealth 
of  recent  liiMtorical  asHociation  and  variety  in 
nature,  from  the  torrid  heat  of  el-Ghuweir  to  the 
jKjrcnnial  huowh  of  Hennon,  could  so  well  have 
Muitcjtl  the  Great  Teacher  in  His  appeal  to  men  of 
every  kindred  and  every  clime.  In  its  calm  beauty 
it  was  in  many  ways  worthy  of  the  presence  of  the 
Hon  of  Man,  and  it  presents  us  with  a  beautiful 

{Mcture  of  many  aspects  of  His  life  and  character, 
t  deserved  all  that  Jew  and  Gentile  said  in  its 
praise  even  in  their  playing  with  its  names  — 
Tiberias  (snao)  nn»»»n  naio,  'beautiful  of  appear- 
ance ' ;  Canemaum  (0*yj  ISS,  ytaplov  irapairXV<<^')> 
*land  of  pleasantness  or  consolation.*  IJefore  the 
time  of  tne  Lord  Jesus  the  Sea  of  Galilee  was  to 
the  world  an  unknown,  neglected,  and  almost  un- 
named distant  inland  lake  ;  but  He  has  changed  all 
this.     Ho  has  rendered  it  immortal. 

LiTRRATrRR. — Hutinffs'  DD  and  Eneyc.  BibL  art.  'Galilee, 
Hca  of ' ;  (1.  A.  Smith,  IIGUL,  ch-  xxi. ;  Merrill,  OalUee  in  the 
Time  of  Christ ;  see  fdao  art.  Galilkk  and  the  Lit.  given  there. 

Wm.  M.  Christie. 
BEAL. — The  only  reference  in  the  Gospels  to  the 


literal  uj«  of  a  seal  is  Mt  27*/  where  we  read 
that  the  chief  priesbts  and  Pharisees,  after  consolta- 
tion  with  Klate,  in  order  to  guard  against  the  re- 
moval of  our  Lcwd's  body  by  the  disnplcas,  secured 
the  sepulchre  to  the  best  of  their  power  by  setting 
their  seal  upcm  the  entimnoe  stone  (cL  Jjn.  6^)  as 
wdl  as  br  |Macing  sc^diers  to  guard  it.  The  pro- 
cess would  be  a4seomplhihed  by  stretching  a  eord 
acrofls  the  stone  that  uocked  the  entrance,  and  br 
Mealing  the  two  ends  of  the  cord  against  the  wall 
of  rocK.  Twice  in  the  Fourth  Goe^l  the  act  of 
sealing  is  used  figuratively  to  describe  (a)  the 
solemn  confirmation  bv  the  beUever,  from  his  own 
expoience,  that  God  is  true  (Jn  3");  (6)  the 
destination  and  authentication  of  the  Son  b^the 
Father  as  the  bestower  of  the  food  which  nounshes 
eternal  life  (Jn  &").  In  ail  of  these  three  cases  it 
is  the  verb  v^payli^  that  is  used,  the  noon  ff^paeyit 
not  being  found  in  the  Goq>els. 

C.  L.  Feltoe. 
Coat. 


fOJ^CSOMO.— Searching  (of  Latin-French  deri- 
vaUon)  is  a  richer  word  than  seeking  (of  Anglo- 
Saxon  origin),  because  it  implies  examinati<m  as 
well  as  looking  and  asking  (cf.  1  P  1^*).  Thus  while 
^ip^f#  and  its  compound  are  always  translated 
'seek,'  the  words  corresponding  to  'search'  are 
aMuc/)^w(Acl7^only),^cTd^w,and^petvdw.  InMt2> 
i^d^t^  is  appropriately  used  for  the  identifying  of 
the  ciiild  ot  Messianic  promise :  '  Search  out  care- 
fully concerning  the  young  child'  (KV;  whereas 
A  V  tr.  as  if  it  were  ix^iu).  In  Mt  10^^  it  means 
'get  to  know  exactly  who  is  genuinely  worthy,' 
rather  than  settle  down  with  the  first  man  who  is 
spoken  of  for  his  piety.  In  Jn  21^  the  same  word 
is  used  to  suggest  that  the  disciples  did  not  venture 
to  probe  the  mystery  any  further.  Reverence  held 
them  back, — the  sense  that  faith  must  at  snch  a 
moment  take  the  place  of  criticism. 

But  the  exact  equivalent  of  '  search '  is  ^pevrd». 
It  is  used  twice  in  Jn.  (5*  7**)  of  'searching  the 
Scriptures.'  It  may  well  be  believed  that  it  con- 
notes more  on  the  lips  of  Jesus  (5*),  who  knew 
how  to  distinguish  the  spirit  from  the  letter  (Mt  7'-, 
Lk  7^  10***^,  Jn  6®),  and  to  bring  forth  treasures 
new  as  well  as  old  (Mt  13*-,  cf.  52"-  ^^'  9^'  12^),  than 
it  did  upon  the  lips  of  the  chief  priests  and  Phari- 
sees (Jn7**). — With  Christ  it  meant  to  search  the 
Scriptures  with  a  candid  mind  and  reverent  spirit  to 
find  the  will  of  the  holy  Father  whose  name  is  Love. 
But  there  was  a  '  veil  upon  the  faces '  of  the  Jews 
(2  Co  3'*),  because  they  did  not  look  behind  a 
private  or  traditional  interpretation.  The  priests, 
who  were  mostly  Sadducees,  *  .searched '  for  passages 
that  would  serve  a  casual  purpose  (Mk  12'*'^-)f  and 
the  Pharisees  *  searched  '  for  what  would  maintain 
their  burdensome  traditions  (Mk  2^-^,  Lk  13**, 
Jn  fl>*),  or  even  enable  tliem  to  evade  a  moral  issue 
(Mt  19'). 

In  Jn  5®  ip€vvaT€  may  be  either  Imperative  (as 
AV)  or  Indicative  (as  RV)  [cf.  irio-Tei'Tre  in  Jn  14*]. 
The  former  falls  into  line  with  the  general  tenor  of 
Christ's  teaching,  that  the  Jews  had  only  to  u.se 
the  means  at  their  disjwsal  in  order  to  see  in  Him- 
self the  fulfilment  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets 
(Mt  5",  Lk  W^  24^,  Jn  7^).  But  the  Indicative 
seems  in  best  accord  with  the  immediate  context 
{' because  ye  think,'  *  and  thc^e  are  they,'  *ye  will 
not  come  to  me ')  (cf .  Westcott,  in  loc. ). 

LiTERATURR.  —  Westcott  on  John ;  Martineau,  Eoun  of 
Thought,  i.  64,  201,  ii.  l«3f.  ;  S.  A.  Tipple,  Sunday  Momingt 
at  Norwood^  p.  ICl  ff. ;  Forreat,  Authority  of  Christ. 

A.  Norman  Rowland. 
SECOND  ADAM.— See  Divinitv  of  Christ  in 
vol.  i.  p.  477^ 

*  A  fln(i:er-ring  Q>autTiXif),  in  which  the  seal  waa  usually  set,  is 
mentioned  in  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  (Lk  1522). 
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SECOND  COMING.  — This  is  the  designation 
commonly  given  to  the  final  return  of  Jesus  in 
<'lory  at  the  end  of  the  ages,  to  perfect  His  King- 
dom. The  term  does  not  occur  in  the  Gospels, 
but  it  has  long  been  adopted  in  general  usage  to 
signify  the  supreme  crisis  of  the  Parousia,  the 
most  momentous  and  decisive  of  the  various  future 
comings  which  Jesus  foreshadowed  when  He  spoke 
of  His  death  at  the  liands  of  men,  and  the  mani- 
festations of  His  triumphant  life  and  power  that 
would  follow  it  The  subject  is  dealt  with  under 
Coming  again,  and  more  fully,  ^^th  a  note  on 
the  Literature,  under  Parousia. 

G.  M*Hardy. 

SEED.  —  Excluding  the  use  of  this  term  as 
equivalent  to  progeny^  offspring^  or  race  (of.  t,g, 
Mk  12*»-»«,  Lk  1»  Jn  7^).  we  find  it  exclusively 
employ'ed  in  the  parables  of  Jesus  as  an  apt  symbol 
for  Divine  influence,  or  for  the  expansion  of  the 
moral  and  religious  life  in  communities  or  indi- 
viduals. 

1.  In  Mk  4^^,  a  parable  peculiar  to  Mark,  Jesus 
uses  the  process  of  sowing  and  the  subsequent 
conduct  of  the  farmer  to  iUustrate  the  certain 
success  of  His  Kingdom  upon  earth.  What  He 
preached  about  seemed  perhaps  to  the  disciples, 
as  well  as  to  outsiders,  as  weak  as  a  grain  of  seed 
flung  upon  a  field.  Yet  neither  is  an  isolated  or 
foreign  thing  in  the  world.  On  the  side  of  the 
gospel  were  certain  mysterious  powers  which  woidd 
ensure  it  success,  apiurt  from  human  aid  or  inter- 
ference. All  it  required  was  time.  The  order  of 
things  was  a  ripening  order,  and  at  the  proper 
moment  these  favourable  conditions  would  bring 
about  the  fruit  and  result  of  what  at  present 
seemed  a  very  precarious  and  unpromising  move- 
ment amonff  men.  Such  is  the  general  point  of  the 
parable.  The  seed's  vital  energy  and  its  appointed 
correspondence  with  the  powers  of  nature  sym- 
bolize features  in  the  gospel  which  enable  Jesus  to 
await  the  future  with  quiet  confidence  and  an  easy 
mind.  Neither  is  just  what  it  seems  to  the  outward 
eye.  Each  sets  in  action  a  slow  but  sure  process 
of  growth,  upon  which  the  sensible  person  will 
count.  'Fruit  grows  thus,*  said  Epictetus;  *the 
seed  must  be  buried  for  some  time,  hidden,  and 
then  grow  slowly  if  it  is  to  reach  perfection.'  It  is 
by  an  extension,  or  rather  a  special  application,  of 
this  usage  that  the  self-sacrifice  of  man  is  compared 
to  the  burying  of  the  seed  in  the  furrow  (Jn  12®"*), 
>vith  special  reference  to  the  death  of  Jesus  Him- 
self. The  ultimate  effects  of  such  self-immolation 
depend  on  the  thoroughness  of  the  process  itself. 

The  Kingdom  is  &o  compared  to  seed  in  the 
parable  of  the  Mustard  Seed  (Mk  4«>-»=Mt  13^- » 
=  Lk  13^").  A  small  thing  to  begin  with,  it 
ultimately  surpasses  all  other  movements  which 
make  a  greater  show  at  first  to  the  untrained  eye. 
Here  the  Kingdom  is  conceived  of,  not  eschatologi- 
cally,  but  historically.  When  it  is  likened  to 
*■  seed,'  the  thought  is  mainly  of  the  immense  possi- 
bilities of  growth  in  it,  as  compared  with  its  initial 
size,  the  correspondence  between  it  and  the  soul 
of  man,  and  the  pledge,  which  it  contains,  of  some 
final  and  splendid  issue. 

2.  Seed,  on  the  other  hand,  depends  to  a  certain 
extent  upon  soil.  While  essentially  designed  to 
co-operate  with  the  vital  forces  of  nature,  it  may  be 
rendered  wholly  or  partially  barren.  And  in  this 
further  sense  it  forms  a  symbol  for  Jesus  of  the 
Divine  word  and  its  fortunes  in  the  world  of  men. 
Consequently  we  find  that  in  two  other  pirables  the 
Reed  represents  not  the  Kingdom,  but  the  word  (cf. 
Mt  13^^. 

The  first  of  these,  the  parable  of  the  Sower  and 
the  SoUs  (Mk  4«-  =  Mt  13«-  =  Lk  8"-),  bears  on  the 
difliculties  and  disappointments  encountered  in  the 
preaching  of  the  word  of  God.    The  latter  is  com- 


pared to  the  vital  germ  or  grain  of  the  plant, 
which,  through  no  fault  of  its  own  or  of  the  sower, 
may  fail  to  germinate,  owiujy^  to  the  unpromising 
nature  of  the  ground  on  which  it  chances  to  fall. 
Nevertheless,  the  work  of  the  sower  must  proceed. 
The  partial  failure  of  his  efforts  is  not  to  render 
his  career  or  calling  void.  In  the  parable  itself, 
which  is  undoubtem^  genuine,  the  ori^al  refer- 
ence is  to  the  experiences  of  Jesus  Himself  as  a 
preacher.  '  Jesus  has  to  preach ;  the  rest  is  God's 
concern'  (Wellhausen).  But  in  the  subsequent 
interpretation  of  the  parable,  which,  like  other 
interpretations,  must  be  held  to  contain  in  whole 
or  part  reflexions  of  the  Apostolic  age  and  traces  of 
the  editor's  hand,  the  scope  widens  to  include  the 
general  preaching  of  Christian  evangelists,  who  are 
counseUed  not  to  let  themselves  be  daunted  by 
finding  the  unsympathetic  and  the  preoccupied 
among  their  hearers.  The  seed  must  be  sown. 
The  word  must  be  trusted  to  do  its  work  in  con- 
genial hearts.  The  teaching  must  be  imparted. 
Such  is  the  supreme  lesson  S>r  evangelists  drawn 
here  by  Jesus  from  the  vegetable  worm. 

The  other  parable  is  that  of  the  Tares,  or  darnel 
(Mt  13^*))  wnich  majr  be  an  allegorized  variation, 
and  in  pait  an  expansion,  of  the  ideas  contained  in 
Mk  4*"".  Certainly,  whatever  be  the  original 
nucleus,  the  editorial  reflexions  indicate  a  rather 
advanced  period  in  the  history  of  the  early  Church's 
mission  and  discipline.  Growth,  here  too,  is  a 
partial  feature  of  the  situation.  But  the  seed  or 
word  is  further  exposed  to  deliberate  and  wide- 
spread corruption  and  rivalrv.  Another  power  of 
influence  is  stealthily  at  work  among  men.  God's 
message  finds  no  virgin  soil,  for  the  ^owth  of  the 
seed  is  thwarted;  and  specious^  vigorous  rivals 
abound. 

Both  of  the  latter  parables,  in  so  far  as  they 
emphasize  the  nature  ot  God's  word  or  message  as 
seed,  thus  touch  wisely  and  earnestly  on  its  mys- 
terious power  of  growth.  The  spoken  word  is 
essentially  fruitful.  It  is  the  instrument  of  the 
Divine  mission.  *We  forget  too  often  that  lan- 
gua^  is  both  a  seed-sowing  and  a  revelation,'  says 
Amiel.  *■  Man  is  a  husbandman ;  his  whole  work 
rightly  understood  is  to  develop  life,  to  sow  it 
everywhere.'  And  the  supreme  method  is  the  con- 
tact of  one  personality  with  another,  especially 
through  the  medium  of  that  spoken  intercourse 
which  conveys  the  truth  of  God  to  the  soul  of  man. 
This,  and  no  external  means,  is  the  chosen  way  of 
Jesus. 

LrrsRATURB.— In  addition  to  tho  critical  editors  on  the  pas- 
sages above  cited,  and  writers  on  the  Parables  (especially  Trench, 
Bruce,  JQlicher,  and  GodetX  c(.  T.  G.  Selby,  Ministrp  of  the 
Lord  JesuSt  P*  167  f.  ;  Keim,  Jetut  of  Nazara,  iv.  p.  138  f. ;  and 
J.  Bendel  Harris,  Union  urith  God,  p.  171  f. 

J.  MOFFATT. 

SEEING. — In  the  Gospels  there  are  three  Greek 
words  {pKhnat  $€<ap^<a,  6pdta)  used  for  'see,'  some- 
times render^  in  the  EV  by  *  behold,'  *  take  heed,' 
'beware,*  'regard.'  The  most  ordinary  signifi- 
cance of  the  word  '  see '  is,  of  course,  the  natural 
one — to  recognize  by  the  act  of  vision  ordinary 
external  objects,  as  when  the  blind  are  described 
as  seeing  (Mt  l&^,  Jn  9^),  or  men  are  promised 
that  they  shidl  see  the  Son  of  Man,  or  when  the 
disciples  think  they  see  a  vision,  or  the  multitude 
see  the  miracles  of  Jesus  (Mk  14",  Lk  24»,  Jn  6*). 
The  more  significant  uses  of  the  word  are,  how- 
ever, fg^irutive.  (1)  The  first  usage  under  this 
head  is  where  the  verb  *to  see'  is  used  of  the 
recognition  of  obj[ects  not  strictly  visible,  as,  for 
example,  when  it  is  said  of  Peter  that  he  saw  the 
wind  (Mt  14*) ;  or  when  men  are  told  that,  if  they 
first  cast  out  the  beam  out  of  their  own  eye,  they 
will  then  be  able  to  see  clearly  to  cast  tne  mote 
out  of  their  brother's  eye  (Mt  7^) ;  or,  again,  when 
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it  is  said  that  a  man  shall  see  death  (Lk  2",  Jn 
8") ;  or  when  the  Lord  speaks  of  a  man  as  '  seeing 
the  light  of  this  world '  ( Jn  1 1*),  where,  of  coarse, 
it  is  more  strictly  the  vision  of  obiects  made 
possible  through  the  presence  of  the  lignt  of  day. 

(2)  The  second  figurative  sense  is  a  very  ordinary 
one  in  the  Gospels,  where  the  verb  'to  see*  is 
employed  in  the  sense  of  the  spiritual  vision  of  the 
mind  and  soul.  In  the  Beatitudes,  for  example, 
the  blessins  of  the  pure  in  heart  is  that  they  shall 
see  God  (Mt  5^).  The  angels  also  possess  the 
same  privilege  (Mt  18'^).  The  disciples  are  told 
that  in  seeing  Christ  they  have  already  obtained 
the  vision  of  the  Father  ( Jn  14') ;  while  in  another 
passage  of  the  same  Grospel  the  seeing  of  Christ 
and  Mlieving  on  Him  are  the  conditions  of  possess- 
ing eternal  life  (6*^).  In  the  Lord's  great  prayer  for 
His  disciples  He  desires  that  they  may  see  His 
glory  (17-^),  which  implies  a  participation  in  the 
understanding  of  Divine  things  of  the  highest  and 
most  intimate  character.  In  this  connexion  also 
is  to|be  noted  the  strange  utterance  of  our  Lord  in 
Lk  10**,  where,  on  the  return  of  the  Seventy,  He 
speaks  of  His  beholding  Satan  *  fallen  as  lightning 
from  heaven,'  which  must  imply  His  spiritual  pre- 
vision of  the  final  overthrow  of  the  powers  of  evil, 
and  the  establishment  of  His  Divine  kingdom. 
Most  significant  of  all  this  class  of  passa^,  how- 
ever, are  those  found  in  Jn  9*,  and  Mt  13*^*'  with 
its  parallels  in  Mk  4*'  and  Lk  8*^  The  passage  in 
Jn.  distinctly  states  that  the  purpose  of  Chrbt's 
presence  in  the  world  was  first  to  bring  light  to 
olind  eyes,  but,  secondly,  to  make  blind  those  who 
were  able  to  see;  and  this  last  statement  is 
further  explained  in  the  passage  by  the  answer 
given  to  the  indignant  question  of  the  Pharisees 
as  to  whether  they  also  were  blind,  that  their 
fault  consisted  in  claiming  to  possess  the  power  of 
spiritual  vision,  while  their  hearts,  were  closed  to 
the  real  significance  of  Christ's  message;  and  so 
their  boast  of  spiritual  perception  only  magnified 
their  sin.    On  Mt  13"-"  ||  see  Parable,  p.  316  f. 

(3)  A  third  general   significance  of  the   word 

*  see '  is  that  of  an  ethical  warning  in  the  sense  of 
the  English  phrase  'take  heed.'  For  example,  in 
Mt  24*  we  read,  *  See  that  ye  be  not  troubled  ;  and 
in  Mk  8^*  two  words  are  combined  in  the  warning, 

*  Take  heed  {hparc),  beware  {^Xhrere)  of  the  leaven 
of  the  Pharisees,  and  the  leaven  of  Herod.' 

When  combined  with  a  preposition  (e/j),  the  verb 
p\4T(a  signifies  'regard,'  in  the  sense  of  *pay 
obsequious  attention  to,'  as  in  Mt  22*'  ;  and,  finally, 
the  word  is  used  of  Grod  Himself  in  His  vision  of 
the  hearts  of  men,  as  in  Mt  6**,  which  reads,  *  Thy 
Father  which  seeth  in  secret  shall  recompense 
thee.' 

As  a  general  result  of  the  examination  of  the 
above  passages,  it  will  be  noticed  that  in  Jn.  the 
word  '  see '  has  a  special  significance.  It  is,  indeed, 
one  of  the  words  that  form  a  leading  cdnception 
in  his  writin<^.  Just  as  the  idea  of  liie  arises  out 
of  the  miracle  of  the  feeding  of  the  multitude,  so 
does  that  of  light  spring  from  the  miracle  of  the 
healing  of  the  man  blind  from  his  birth.  In  Jn.'s 
spiritual  vocabulary,  Christ  Himself  is  the  light 
of  the  world  ;  and  the  illumination  of  the  souls  of 
men  and  the  blessing  of  the  gospel  can  be  spoken 
of  in  terms  of  light  and  its  enjoyment  as  suitably 
as  in  terms  of  life  and  its  possession.  Thus  the 
miracles  of  giving  sight  to  the  blind  become 
peculiarly  significant ;  but  we  need  not,  therefore, 
assume  that,  though  they  are  in  this  way  acted 
parables,  the  narratives  of  such  miracles  are  not 
to  be  regarded  as  of  any  historical  value,  but  as 
mere  pictorial  representations  of  the  spiritual  truths 
they  are  meant  to  convey. 

Liter ATVRK. — ^The  Oomm.  on  the  various  paasadres,  esp.  the 
Expot.  Gr.  Test.,  and  Westoott's  St.  John ;  Jiilicher,  Oleuhnit- 


reden  Jem,  pp.  121-149;  BugKe,  Die  Haupt-Parabeln  Jem, 
vol.  L  pp.  1-88;  Expontor,  6th  ser.  voL  i.  [1900]  p.  231  ff.; 
Fiebig,  AUjUd.  Gleichni»ae  und  die  Gieiehnisse  Jesu ;  Phillips 
Brookfl,  MyHery  of  Iniquity  (1883),  208. 

G.  CuRRiE  Martin. 

SELF- ASSERTION.— See  Character  of  Christ 
and  Claims  of  Christ  in  vol.  i.,  and  art.  Ke- 
NUNCIATION  above. 

SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS.— See  Consciousness. 

SELF-CONTROL.— The  Scripture  term  for  self- 
control  is  ^jc/xireia,  which  >vith  its  cognates  occurs 
several  times  in  the  NT  ;  but  in  the  Gospels  only 
the  privative  dxpaala  is  found,  with  the  rendering 
;  excess'  (Mt  23«»).  TKe  English  word  is  not  used 
in  AY,  and  in  RV  is  confined  to  the  margin,  with 
the  single  exception  of  2  Ti  3'.  It  denotes  (see 
Chrysostom,  Ham,  Tit  1^  t6p  TdOovs  Kparowra)  the 
exercise  of  dominion  by  man  over  the  constituents 
of  character  within,  as  well  as  over  external  in- 
fluences that  would  tend  to  baffle  or  frustrate  him. 
It  may  be  distinguished  from  self-denial  as  diK- 
cipline  is  from  destruction,  the  one  making  the 
self  the  centre  of  purpose  and  eilbrt,  the  other 
aiming  at  its  extinction  or  suppression.  The  one 
reduces  the  self,  or  certain  of  its  elements,  to  zero  ; 
the  other  directs  and  uses  it,  turning  all  its  powers 
into  the  channel  of  some  activity,  viewed  as  ad- 
vantageous or  beni^.  Mastery  within  the  living 
organism  of  man  is  the  principal  suggestion  of 
both ;  but  self-denial  gives  greater  prominence  to 
the  possible  inherence  of  e^  and  to  the  ascetic 
processes  by  which  it  must  be  purged,  whilst  self- 
control  implies  rather  freedom  ana  strenuousness, 
and  involves  no  depressing  view  of  man  or  of  life 
(see  art.  Self-denial).  More  particularly,  self- 
control  means  the  control  of  the  temperament,  the 
instincts,  emotions,  and  >vill,  both  m  themselves 
and  against  the  various  appeals  that  are  made  to 
them  m  daily  life,  with  a  view  to  the  accomplisli- 
ment  of  some  purpose  or  the  maintenance  of  some 
phase  of  character.  In  the  Gospels  it  is  exhibiteil 
m  the  Man  Jesus  Christ  in  a  perfect  degree,  and 
by  Him  commended  to  His  disciples,  together  with 
the  secret  of  its  attainment  and  retention. 

1.  Self-control  on  the  part  of  Christ.— (1)  It  is 
rather  doubtful  whether,  in  tlie  current,  tliough 
vague,  sense  of  the  word,  temperament  can  be  pre- 
dicated of  Christ.  Strictly  the  word  denotes  a  certain 
feneral  characteristic  of  a  man's  temper  and  moods, 
y  which  his  progress  in  intelligence  and  morality 
is  in  various  ways  promoted  or  hindered.  It  means 
the  set  of  the  inner  life  towards  some  specific  ex- 
pression or  action,  and  implies  both  a  disproportion 
m  the  constituents  of  character  and  a  consequent 
degree  of  imperfection  and  disapproval.  From  a 
very  early  time  the  typical  temperaments  have 
been  classed  as  four — sanguine,  sentimental  or 
melancholic,  choleric,  and  phlegmatic  ;  and  in  each 
of  them  is  found  in  varying  measure  a  surplus  of 
some  quality  which,  by  reason  of  its  excess,  spoils 
the  proportion,  and  makes  self-control  under  cer- 
tain conditions  specially  difficult.  As  the  humanity 
of  Christ  is  perfect,  and  in  Him  all  the  virtues 
meet  and  harmonize,  an  excess  in  any  direction  is 
out  of  the  question.  He  had  moods  of  unbounded 
hope  (Jn  12*^),  of  depression  and  shrinking  (Mt 
26»,  Jn  12"),  of  indignant  anger  (Mt  23"-3«),  of 
equanimity  and  comi>arative  insensibility  to  pass- 
ing impressions  (Lk  13*^,  Jn  19") ;  but  there  was 
no  such  long-continued  pre-eminence  of  one  good 
quality  over  another  as  would  allow  the  placing  of 
Him,  in  regard  to  temperament,  in  any  of  the 
ordinary  categories.  If  He  is  to  be  placed  at  all, 
a  new  class  must  be  formed,  and  He  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  type  of  the  religious  temperament  (Lk 
2**,  Jn  6"),  with  the  right  principles  of  self-control 
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in  action  from  the  beginning.  In  the  same  group, 
though  by  no  means  on  the  same  level,  may  be 
put  fi3l  the  aninuB  natumliter  Christiarue,  amongst 
whom  the  obligation  of  self-control,  if  rendered 
easier  of  discharge  by  their  disposition,  should  be 
more  quickly  and  actively  met  (Mt  13"  25*,  Lk 
12*"-). 

(2)  Control  over  instincts  and  the  entire  appetitive 
life,  wherein  the  ethical  rule  is  indul^nce  with 
restraint,  is  traceable  in  Christ  both  in  the  par- 
ticulars of  His  historical  manifestation,  and  as 
Kustained  with  completeness  in  times  of  special 
temptation.  By  'instinct'  is  meant  the  impulse 
and  faculty  of  acting  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce 
certain  results,  without  deliberate  or  even  con- 
scious foresight.  Some  of  these  impulses  are 
rooted  in  the  body  and  aroused  into  activity  by 
its  uneasiness  ana  recurring  needs.  Christ,  for 
instance,  knew  weariness  and  its  massive  appeals 
for  physical  rest,  but  was  so  completely  master  of 
Himself  as  to  be  able  to  postpone,  if  not  to  with- 
hold, the  response  (Mt  8^,  Jn  4*^*) ;  and  of  slug- 
gishness on  His  pcirt  there  is  no  record  in  the 
Gospels.  During  the  week  of  the  Passion  the 
nights  were  spent  at  Bethany  (the  tillage  or  its 
neighbourhood:  Mt  21",  Mk  11"),  in  part  pro- 
bably with  a  view  to  botlily  rest  after  the  busy 
days.  So,  too,  with  hunger  and  thirst,  whose  im- 
portunity was  sometimes  clamorous,  yet  easily 
silenced  or  put  oflP  (Mt  4»,  Mk  3»  6«,  Jn  19«).  In 
regard  to  the  physical  nature,  Christ  neither  prac- 
ti^  nor  enjoined  its  suppression,  but  only  the 
maintenance  of  its  pro^r  relation  amongst  natural 
prompting  and  activities.  To  this  rule  there  were 
no  exceptions,  the  apparent  ones  proving  on  closer 
examination  to  be  designed  each  for  a  special  didactic 
or  ethical  purpose.  The  cursing  of  the  fig-tree 
was  not  done  unthinkingly  under  the  stimmus  of 
a  disappointed  appetite  (Mk  1P^')>  hut  in  illus- 
tration of  the  doom  awaitini^  Israel,  emblem  of  all 
who  abound  in  leaves  but  fail  in  fruitfulness  (cf. 
I-k  IS*"*),  and  of  the  power  of  faith  in  dealing  with 
evil  (Mt  21*'')-  *  A  gluttonous  man  and  a  wine- 
bibber  *  (Mt  IP*,  Lk  7**),  on  account  of  its  very  diffi- 
culty to  some  expositors,  must  not  be  rejected  as 
an  interpolation.  It  is  not  meant  to  indicate 
Christ's  real  habit;  but  it  is  an  almost  amused 
comment  by  Him  on  the  equal  readiness  with  which 
certain  types  of  men  protest  against  the  severity 
of  one  teacher  and  the  ^aciousness  of  another. 
A  professed  neutrality  which  is  really  childish  and 
auCTy  self-will  deals  of  necessity  in  exaggeration  ; 
and  m  this  case  its  evidence  proves  no  degree  of 
self-indulgence  on  the  part  of  Christ,  but  merely 
magnifies  His  geniality,  and  the  gentle  way  in 
which  He  moved  amongst  all  innocent  forms  of 
human  life,  into  a  charge  against  Him  of  excess. 

Of  the  mastery  exercis^  by  Christ  over  His 
emotions  the  characteristics  appear  to  be  a  recog- 
nition of  the  legitimacy  of  emotion,  sometimes 
even  of  free  and  unrestrained  emotion,  with  the 
avoidance  of  all  such  qualities  and  extremes  as 
the  world  has  learned  to  condemn.  Sympathy 
was  full  at  Bethany  (Jn  ll*')  and  on  the  approach 
to  Jerusalem  (Lk  19**),  but  not  allowed  to  oecome 
so  sentimental  or  overwhelming  as  to  interfere 
with  service.  The  anger  of  just  indignation  finds 
expression  and  becomes  even  torrential  in  Mt 
2313-96.  \y^^  there  is  nowhere  any  trace  of  personal 
rancour.  In  Grethsemane  the  sacred  anguish  tran- 
scends analysis,  for  the  vicarious  Passion  was 
1)egun ;  but  if  any  influence  of  fear  or  regret  or 
intolerable  burden  (Lk  22**^)  is  to  be  acknowledged, 
the  shrinking  is  quickly  mastered,  and  the  Saviour 
goes  forth  calmly  to  die  (Mt  28**'-,  Mk  14«'-,  He 
5"*).  Similarly  the  cry  on  the  cross  (Mt  27**,  Mk 
15")  is  no  sign  of  a  temporary  loss  of  control,  the 
collapse  of  tl^  human  spirit  of  Christ  in  the  bitter- 


ness of  approaching  death.  It  should  be  connected 
with  His  work  of  atonement  rather  than  with  His 
personal  experience,  and  marks  the  culmination  of 
the  pressure  of  the  world's  sin  (Gal  3^).  For  man 
Christ  passes  through  the  deep  valley  of  sin's 
doom,  and  at  the  supreme  moment  is  compassed 
about  by  darkness  unrelieved;  but  He  did  not 
falter,  nor  was  the  ordered  unity  of  His  inner  life 
in  His  oneness  of  purpose  with  the  Father  broken. 
At  the  other  extreme  of  emotion  are  the  sense  of 
relief  after  long  strain,  with  its  associated  perils 
of  '  letting  oneself  go,'  and  such  an  exultation  of 
joy  as  is  apt  to  cause  a  lapse  in  vigilance.  The 
relief  and  the  joy  are  traceable  in  Christ  (Mt  11", 
Lk  10^,  Jn  17**  *),  who  on  the  earlier  occasion  im- 
mediately proceeds,  according  to  the  one  tradi- 
tion, to  offer  rest  to  the  weary,  and,  according  to 
the  other,  to  pronounce  a  benediction  upon  His 
disciples.  Joy  that  becomes  exuberant  ana  beyond 
control,  and  wastes  itself  in  moods  of  sheer  ecstasy, 
is  nowhere  recorded  of  Him.  He  preserves  con- 
sistently the  wise  mean,  well  removed  from  the 
ordinary  dangers,  on  either  side,  of  excess  and  of 
defect.  His  self-respect  was  complete,  never  de- 
generating into  immodest  vanity  or  giving  place 
to  servility  (Jn  6"  12i«-'»  18«-  ^),  Fear  could  not 
be  excited  in  Him  by  the  antagonism  of  the  people 
or  by  His  apparent  powerlessness  in  the  hands  of 
the  authorities  (Mt  12i«-,  Lk  4»'.,  Jn  18«  19").  Ho 
was  sociable  yet  free,  interested  but  not  absorbe<l 
in  nature  ana  in  man,  subject  to  every  pure  emotion 
but  possessed  and  mastered  by  none.  And  the 
sensitive  life  of  Christ  is  most  correctly  viewed  as 
an  organized  comity  of  w*ell-graded  sentiments  and 
feelings,  amongst  which  due  order  was  maintained 
without  either  difficult  effort  or  occasional  failure. 
(3)  To  this,  the  negative  side  of  self-control,  the 
subjection  of  the  various  instincts  and  sensibilities, 
must  be  added  the  positive  introduction  of  some 
controlling  end  or  purpose,  without  which  the 
main  factor  in  determining  the  merit  of  self- 
control  and  the  moral  quality  of  the  life  will  be 
absent.  Self-control  by  itself  may  be  simply  a 
tribute  to  strength  of  will,  neutral  in  regard  to 
auality,  and  capable  of  being  turned  to  bad  usen. 
As  exhibited  in  Christ,  it  means  not  only  steadi- 
ness and  freedom  from  irritability,  a  calm  temper 
unruffled  by  influences  from  without,  but  the 
inflexible  direction  of  the  spirit  and  will  ui>on  the 
accomplishment  of  purposes  than  which  neither 
ethics  nor  religion  can  disclose  any  worthier. 
This  superiority  to  disappointment,  difliculty, 
apparent  disaster,  is  shown  in  many  lights ;  and 
if  there  are  times  when  it  appears  for  a  moment 
to  be  obscured,  it  is  recoverea  m  another  moment, 
and  unflinchingly  held.  The  atmosphere  in  which 
Jesus  lived  was  often  impure,  vitiated  by  the 
influence  of  successes  that  were  won  by  insincerity 
as  well  as  by  the  prosperity  of  many  vices  ;  yet  by 
men  who  are  competent  to  judge,  no  moral  fault 
or  compromise  with  wrong  has  ever  been  charged 
against  Him  (Jn  8^).  There  is  no  instance  of  His 
having  been  diverted  from  His  purpose  by  the 
*  gainsaying  of  sinners'  (He  12^),  the  blundering 
clamour  of  the  people,  or  their  unbelieWng  dis- 
avowal of  His  mission  (Mk  14") ;  and  even  \\'ide- 
spread  alienation  amongst  His  followers  was  turned 
into  an  occasion  for  deepening  the  convictions  and 
strengthening  the  loyalty  of  the  others  (Jn  6^). 
Neither  the  oitter  craft  of  the  religious  leaders 
with  their  emissaries  dogging  His  footsteps 
(Mt22^"'-,  Lk  1  !"'•),  nor  the  jealousy  or  fear  of 
the  petty  overlords  (Lk  13'*'*),  could  break  the 
inward  unity  of  His  spirit  or  the  stability  of  His 
will.  In  the  select  group  of  His  disciples  were 
dispositions  to  protest  or  interfere  (Mt  16*^,  Lk  9**), 
sometimes  ignorance  and  unwillingness  to  learn 
(Mt  2(P«f-,  Lk  17* ;  cf.  Ac  !•),  tempers  and  views 
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lUm  w*tit  tiim'^ntlnni  and  nnmfmnlyt  with  a  traitor 
UtrkUti(  Ut  iUn  utitini ;  ytii  Christ  ni!^4»r  allow<$fl 
iUif  nitnUt  iti  \\\n  w<nkt  irr  Um  ttncrm^^eniality  or 
ffri|#r;UfrifM  trf  iUn  uttm  w\uf  w«r«  tiijarent  to  Hini, 
Ui  flivort  U\n  nymimtUy  or  Ut  niH]«9  the  Hettled 
'(iititt  of  Him  Hmn«fanmin  fleath  it*M;lf,  rendere^l 
irifyrfM^Hvahly  horHhl«  \fy  Um  (;<jiioimtration  npon 
lliffi  of  <tv<?ry  tnafi*M  Min  (Untfi),  wan  anticitMited 
without  alarm,  ami  nndtfrntnw  in  all  itM  Ntiarno 
without  hwN  of  jMTrnonal  dignity  m  any  weakening 
of  I  lift  loving  reMihition  to  nave.  He  M«t  Win  face 
NtMMf  I  family  7Mc  (^')  in  no  NUihlen  hra<nng  of  Hih 
will  in  tli«i  \trt9mntm  of  an  nnex|iect«d  |jeril ;  Imt 
thn  imrfm^t  Milf-cxintrol,  which  nia^le  it  iKwiiihle  for 
Mini  to  \mtnniui  iniiarnate,  wan  niaintaine<i  through 
all  tlie  inoiiletitN  of  the  hiMt<jri<Mil  nianifewtation, 
anil  itvim  on  the  rroM«  itmjlf.  In  the  freedom  of 
11  In  («on(4U!t  with  nature  and  man,  Hin  heart  never 
morn  than  moimuitarily  failiMl,  and  U\h  Mdf-control 
in  tlmi«M  of  (MmfuNion  and  danger  heltieil  to  make 
Mini  Mm  moNt  ronNummate  JiOador  of  HJnfuI  men, 
pMtrium  atid  utrong,  and  alwayn  confident  in  Go<l 
and  in  Mm  iMue, 

(4)  lleyond  Mm  action  of  (yliriNtV  own  will,  two 
furtlmr  caupNvi  of  IIIm  Nelf-iKmtrol  may  be  dlH- 
tlnguiNlmd.  Tlie  one  wan  //m  prrM^tml  trust  in 
dm  fhr  Fiithri\  and  the  other  the  it\flHence  of  the 
llttff/ Spirit  in  rriifnm»f»  {n)  At  Mm  beginning  of 
IIIm  cariNir  Mm  part  plaved  IniMi  in  llin  practice 
and  In  IIIm  Inm^r  life  ana  thcmght  by  the  reoogni- 
Mnn  of  IIIm  KatherV  clalnm  u]»on  Hint,  agaiuHt  the 
altraoMnnM  Miat  apmial  to  youth,  and  the  de])end- 
onon  and  cllnghig  that  eartlily  nanuitH  naturally 
dnMlrt*.  waM  IndicaUHl  In  IIIm  reply  in  the  Temple 
(Lk  «i^).  and  on  laUu*  «M*caMi<mM  (.In  4»*  ft***  6"  U>»). 
A  MetiMO  of  Mocurlty  in  the  renmmbrance  of  the 
l^aMior'M  )M>wt«r  ami  tiur)K)Me  ia  ]Hirt  of  the  Hocrot  of 
<*ln'Ut*M  HMujdeto  mMf-iKWNeHHion  in  the  final  criMiH 
( Ml  'iJO'^).  lie  0nt.oi*e<l  upon  llin  Agtmy  with  bitter 
fohdNMllnuM,  whirl)  In  mditutlo  iiecanm  almont 
umMtdurablo  (t.k  *J*J^)  I  alwoluti^  ac<HYptamH)  of  the 
KiiMini'M  will  (Mk  14^)  enabltMl  llim  to  jin'Mndown 
iMiy  tiduoliuuMt  to  tlio  (llo  A"**)  *nmoe  jwrftH't' 
llhiiiKli  Itittroby.  nnd  llttcd  to  Iw  Mho  author  of 
1*1  «t|  Hill  nil  I  Mil  ion.'  So  important  wn«(  II  ih  oim- 
iitlnitHmtMn  of  tliiN  r««latitmHhip  with  the  Father, 
Mint  III  II  lii,v  fur  Him  tho  kornol  and  germ  of  all 
Irulli.  iiiid  III  ilH  ivMdntion  to  man  the  «um  of  all 
duly  and  phHiMtiv.  \h)  The  ai'tion  of  the  Holy 
Hplui  111  Aitttniiiiiiu  t he  indfcHmtr^d  of  %leHUs against 
iip)MMiloM  iind  evil  npinniU  im  iHrnnpicuous  in  the 
HHHu^U  K\\  Mm  IVmptwtiou  iMt  A\  Mk  V\  Lk  4M, 
end  leloinnl  lo  by  t*nch  of  the  Synoptists  («tH> 
'rKMrr\noNK  Hut  it  alm>  apinniV!*  eWwhore, 
Kixmi  Hi««  ohildluHHi  Mhe  grain*  of  luni  waa*  u|Hm 
him'  il.k  *«^M  {  And  that  in»mmunio«ttHl  gram*  of 
Mm  Spun  wiAMight  in  Him  \\X  *i****  KVm)  all  that 
He  a^  n  limn  MlH^%mpli^htHl  or  Inn^ame,  The  unction 
or  ilU|w«^  at  Hi**  Itapti'^m  >\a.'»  not  tem|wrary,  but 
the  Sj%nit  |»ermauoutly  aUnle  with  Him  v»ln  l*"*^ ; 
and  it  Ao  \<^  wfer*  primarily  to  invig\tration  for 
M»r>iw»  Su  l.uke  elHe\\here*n*pxvs*eut»  Jtv»u*  a^^ 
Mwll  ot  the  Holy  liluwt '  ^4^  of.  Jn  »**\  and  a.^ 
thm^by  piv|«aiv\i  for  |H*rmmal  tesaingand  diMMpline 
a'*  wvU  a»  tor  Hin  miwU^m  of  mei\\Y  and  ixHtomptiim. 
^\w  Hnu»  as*  Ixu*  Hi»  di^inidet^  t  Jie  ^nmlV  thirst  for 
unity  and  m^U  maMerv  is  a:<>uag«s).  and  all  ne<Kie«i 
>^>^m\x>v*  Arx*  obtaineii\,  in  the  same  >xay  aiul  fixnu 
I  lie  Mime  t\^o\uiu  v*lw  T^'^V 

t.  t»lf««Miliol  on  Um  mk  of  iMUi«-  For  man 
M^lf  \>^iti\d  a9«^um«^  a  dtmWe  a^j^vt*  a«>miing  a> 
imh  a  xuW  *xt'  re^tnunt  imt  \x(  arti>ity,  ^>n  the  \^w» 
ha»Hi»  \\  k<v|«v  the  iihiul^iHv  Ivt  the  natural 
Ap|vtue^  ami  \mpul»^«  >*  ithin  tlw»  UmmU  tU  iv«j^wi« 
K)^i\«v^  aiui  x>^  ^N^>li)\atini:  iKim^  all  a»  eK^ment^^  «^' 
a  v^\li<sxNt\t  \;Atu\iMl  UlS\  i>w  tW  %^Wr.  it  e^w« 
%vnt\^t*w  the  ewerstw-x  w^^rsami:  any  wbniuJ 
\*^uWi\.y  u^  d)tf«i>^w«  anil  inKunmtu^  WKMnM  Uf« 


under  the  uteady  prewmre  of  a  master  conviction 
and  a  master  parpoee.  In  other  words,  eince 
Chrifftianity  is  not  an  ideal  or  a  theoretical  ethic, 
but  a  practicable  way  of  living,  and  since  each 
inan*M  aifBcnlty  doen  not  ariite  from  the  impobjes 
generally,  bat  from  the  predominance  of  some 
Mingle  group  of  iinpnbteH,  self-control  sn  exhibited 
and  required  by  ChriMtcomeH  to  mean  the  control 
of  individual  temfierament,  the  avoidance  of  the 
various  evil  excesHes  to  which  each  man  is  prone, 
and  DOHsibly  even  the  sulMtitntion  of  some  form  of 
good  for  some  form  of  evil  as  an  instinctive  beset - 
ment.  Symmetrical  development  of  each  man's 
Hpirit  may  lie  said  to  be  the  object  of  the  Gospels, 
which  are  far  from  silent  either  as  to  the  method 
by  which  it  is  to  be  effected,  or  as  to  the  pains  and 
satisfactions  of  the  process. 

Control  of  the  senses  and  appetites  is  to  be 
carried,  if  necessary,  to  the  point  of  mutilation, 
for  excess  must  Ije  jireventeci,  whatever  the  pain 
or  cost  (Mt  ir^  18«-,  Mk  9*»-«) ;  and  not  even 
relationsliips  that  are  legitimate  and  pure  must 
be  allowea  to  interfere  with  the  interests  of  the 
Kingdom  of  heaven  (Mt  19",  cf.  1  Co  7**).  Inclina- 
tiouM  and  impulses  are  to  be  distrusted,  and  the 
(Christian  should  be  their  master  and  not  their 
slave  (Mt  &^\  Lk  6»'-;  cf.  Ro  12"»).  The  need 
of  integrating  the  life  by  giving  supreme  sway 
to  some  right  and  rightly  conceived  purpose  at  its 
centre  is  shown  in  the  conversation  with  the  young 
niler  (Mt  19",  Mk  10",  Lk  18«),  where  the  re- 
nunciation of  wealth  is  a  necessary  preparation 
for  all-absorbing  devotion  to  Christ,  the  great  test 
of  discipleship  (as  in  Jn  10^''  12*),  as  well  as  the 
secret  of  i)erfection.  The  same  is  the  bearing  of 
the  sayings  as  to  the  *  single*  eye  (Mt  6*^,  Lk  11**), 
the  im|)ossibility  of  ser\'ing  God  and  mammon 
(Mt  6**,  Lk  16"),  the  necessity  of  becoming  *  as  a 
little  child*  (Mk  10"),  as  well  as  the  great  law  of 
Mt  6^,  the  observance  of  which  not  only  safegiiards 
the  spirit  from  the  distressing  influence  of  suspicion 
and  fear,  but  especially  keeps  it  a  well-oniered 
unity,  with  quiet  strenKtIi  and  readiness  to  act  as  its 
prominent  qualities.  If  tlie  control  be  threatened 
fnmi  without,  it  is  recovered  or  retained  by  recog- 
nixing  («imI*s  su|>erior  claims,  and  counting  nothing 
HO  imitortant  in  exi>erionce  as  His  good  pleasure 
(Mt  10*,  Lk  12*'-).  Against  opiK)sition  and  diffi- 
culty of  ever}*  kind  the  rule  is  steadiness  (Mt  lO**"*^ 
***•),  neither  pur|HM*e  nor  self-(x)ntrol  beinic  shaken, 
lH>eause  of  the  unrivalleil  constraint  of  the  love  of 
Christ  (Mt  24»,  Jn  KV*"  16^-  ^-),     *  For  my  sake  * 

Sives  the  s<.H*ret  of  a  self-control  tliat  never  breaks 
own  :  and  the  love  and  devotion  are  continuously 
feii  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Father  iMt  10»,  Jn  16"). 
Hy  tfie  forgiveness  of  sins  Christ  sets  the  will  free 
frxnn  Utntiai^e  to  |»<ist  evil,  and  His  Spirit,  ruling 
in  the  life  oecause  in  the  heart,  l»eoonies  an  un- 
failing !*>ur\*e  of  strenijth  and  i^ace.  reproducing 
I  in  mortal  exoeriemt*  the  self -ix>nt rid  of  Him  who 
I  never  wavereu  fn>m  duty,  or  yieldevi  to  temptation. 
j  or  allowetl  the  King\lom  within  to  l»e  disturbed  by 
■  a  Urvach  of  will  between  Himself  and  the  Father. 
'His  self-ixmtT\d.   in   it^?  cx»mpleteness  and  in   it> 
means,  is  the  measure  and  guarantee  of  >vhat  is 
IHv^ible  to  man.     5h^  al:«o  art,  Tkmpkrance. 

ljTmaAn-R«.-TW  L*xs.  of   Onmn-.-'nukXTer  and  li<M«kI  ukI 

«-!».  <"*-   Wl,  ji.  41!  :  v\  K.  Srtirie  :r.  Ct  ■*),  Sr-w.  if«l  B^hbV 
IJ^^X.  jv  ^\  J.  IxtWK-^.  rW  t'fVr  5i.if  ^f  'i'Ya.'Krfiw  v'^^^V  1'^. 

K.  W.  Mi>>5. 
SELF-J>E1IIAL>— 'Self-4iem.\l  i<  nno.v»ubte\iIy  an 
e^Mfitial  ivMTt  of  the  i>»Hs:iv*us  lire  as  s^t  l«efor>» 
ttw«i  t»y  Jesa\*  Chri>t,  '  1 1  any  man  will  come  after 
iM^,  let  him  deny  hi:r.>*l:*  ^M:  16-^.  Tiie  '•oni 
u^w^i  iir-4jiiwvii«-V  %v\*urs  eW^here  or.iy  in  the 
)viu[;iillel  |>a>s»ige4L(Mk  :^.  l.k  l>^  :  :r-  :  e'avw^unt'^ 
jCt^^rfi  by  tlie  Kwir  E\-^u;^i$^>  of  S;.  IVcer'<  deEiiai 
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(Mt26»*-'»-'»,  MkU*-"-"",  Lk22«»,  Jn  13») ;  and 
in  our  Lord's  denunciation  of  apoatasj  (Lk  12*). 
It  is  used  in  the  LXX  to  tr.  ot^.  It  is  a  strong 
word,  and  its  meaning  is  hest  understood  perhaps 
by  comparing  it  with  the  corresponding  expression 
of  St.  Paul,  *  I  count  as  loss '  (fh^/mi  hf^^*  Ph  3^- «). 
It  must  be  understood  to  include  a  conquest  of 
the  insistent  and  unruly  demands  of  the  body, 
denial  of  the  lower  self;  and  a  bringing  into 
subjection  of  the  ambitions  and  emotions  of  the 
intellect  and  spirit,  denial  of  the  higher  self. 

1.  The  denial  of  the  eapnal  self.  — The  prac- 
tices by  which  men  have  sought  to  accomplish 
this  kind  of  self-denial  pass  generally  under  the 
name  of  asceticism.  There  are  five  such  kinds 
of  discipline  recommended  or  countenanced^  by 
our  Loni's  teaching  and  example:  (1)  fasting, 
(2)  celibacy  and  sexual  restraint,  (3)  almsgiving, 
(4)  vi^s,  (5)  the  refusal  of  luxury  in  the  sur- 
roundmgs  of  life. 

(1)  Fasting  was  practised  by  our  Lord  Himself 
(Mt  4^*  II).  It  was  presupposed  as  likely  to  form' 
Dart  of  the  religious  life  ov  His  disciples  (Mt  6*^*, 
Mk  2^).  It  was  practised  Dy  the  Apostles  and  the 
Church  in  their  time  (Ac  lO*- »  13»  14«  1  Co  7»), 
and  traditions  of  the  severity  of  their  fasting 
survived  into  the  2nd  cent.  {Uleni.  Becog.  vii.  6; 
Clem.  Alex.  Poedaa,  ii.  1 ;  Can,  MurcU.  i.  11). 
In  the  sub-Apostolic  a^e,  probably  as  a  result 
of  the  example  of  the  Pharisees,  fasting  on  stated 
days  became  a  common  form  of  self-denial 
{Did.  viii. ;  Hermas,  Sim,  v.  1 ;  Clem.  Alex. 
Strom,  vii.  12).  The  Lenten  fast  grew  from  an 
primal  14  days  (Tertull.  de  Jejun,  15)  to  40  days, 
in  imitation  of  our  Lord's  fast  in  the  wilderness. 
The  Friday  fast,  the  Lenten  fast,  and  the  custom 
of  fasting  before  receiving  the  Communion,  were 
very  general,  if  not  universal,  in  the  early  Catholic 
and  the  mediseval  Church.    See  art.  Fasting. 

(2)  Cdibacy  is  countenanced  by  our  Lord,  but 
not  generally  recommended  (Mt  19**,  Lk  14*).  It 
and  temporary  sexual  restraint  are  recommended 
and  even  deemed  specially  honourable  by  the 
Apostles  (lCo7»-»,  Revl4»-*).  In  the  sub- 
Apostolic  a^e  the  idea  of  the  superior  sanctity 
of  the  virgin  state  grew  rapidly  (Did,  xL  11 ; 
Ignat.  Ep.  ad  Folyc,  v. ;  Just.  M!art.  Apol,  L  15 ; 
Athenag.  33,  etc.).    See  art.  Ceubacy. 

(3)  Almsgiving,  as  a  form  of  self-denial,  is  dis- 
tinctly recommended  by  our  Lord  (Mt  G"'-,  Lk  11** 
12»,  Mk  12« ;  cf.  Lk  6»,  Mt  5«,  Ac  20»),  and  He 
Himself,  though  poor,  uractised  it  (Jn  13»).  The 
Apostles  insisted  on  tne  duty  of  almsgiving,  at 
first  apparently  indiscriminately  (Ac  2***  ^),  after- 
wards with  more  caution  (Ro  12«,  2  Co  8*,  Ja  2"'-, 

1  Jn  3",  He  13»«,  Ja  1*^,  2  Co  9«  ^  Gal  6»,  1  Co  16*, 

2  Co  9\  Ro  15»,  Ac  11«» ;  cf.  2  Th  3^).  In  the 
early  Church,  alms^ving,  either  weekly  or  monthly, 
was  a  recognized  duty  (Tertull.  Apol.  39 ;  Cypr. 
de  Oper,  etEleem.),    See  ALMScmNG. 

(4)  Ki^t/*.  —  Watching  and  wakefulness  as  a 
form  of  self-denying  service  to  God  were  no  doubt 
suggested  by  our  Lord's  commands  (Mt  24«  28«, 
Lk  12")  as  well  as  by  His  own  practice  (Mt  14» 
26"),  and  in  this  sense  were  understood  many  of 
the  Apostolic  exhortations  (1  Co  16",  1  Th  5«, 
Eph  6**).  Examples  of  vigil  services  are  to  be 
found  in  the  records  of  the  Apostolic  Church 
(Ac  12"  20')  and  in  the  practice  of  St.  Paul 
(2  Co  6^1 1«).  The  heathen  Pliny's  description 
{Ep,  X.  97)  of  the  Christians  as  *  meeting  before 
daybreak '  probably  points  to  nothing  but  a  desire 
for  privacy  and  a  feeling  of  the  necessity  for 
avoiding  public  notice,  but  we  have  certainly 
allusions  to  vigils  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  in 
the  writinsB  of  several  of  the  early  Fathers  (Clem. 
Alex.  Paxlag,  ii.  9 ;  TertuU.  ad  Ux,  ii.  5 ;  Cypr. 
de  Laps,  34  if. ;  Lactant.  vii.  19;  August.  Ep,  ad 


Januar.  119 ;  Socr.  i.  37,  v.  21 ;  Sozom.  iL  29, 
iii.  6). 

(5)  Refusal  of  luxury, — Another  region  in  which 
self-denial  might  be  exercised  was  found  in  the 
surroundings  of  life,  clothes,  household  arrange- 
ments, etc.  Our  Lord's  own  example  (Mt  8^)  was 
appealed  to,  and  certain  hints  in  His  teaching  were 
felt  to  have  a  bearing  on  the  subject  (Mt  lO'^  11^ 
Lk  16^').  The  teachmg  of  the  Apostles  was  more 
detailed  and  definite  (1  Ti  2<^,  1  F d»).  The  ques- 
tion of  the  amount  of  luxury  permissible  to 
Christians  came  up  in  the  Montanist  controversy 
(Euseb.  V.  18.  4 ;  Tertull.  de  Coron,  Mil.  5,  10,  11). 
It  occupies  a  considerable  part  of  the  Feedag.  of 
Qlem.  of  ^ex.  (see  especially  iL  11,  ii.  8-12,  uL  2, 
etc.),  and  is  discussed  by  Cyprian  {de  Virg.  vel, 
and  de  Cult.fein.). 

2.  The  denial  of  the  higher  Intellectaal  and 
psychical  Belf. — ^When  we  consider  the  teaching 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  we  are  at  once  struck 
by  His  definite  and  marked  departure  from  the 
ethics  of  classical  antiquity.  For  Him  there  is  no 
such  word  as  iipeHi  (cf.  "Xfr/is,  and  the  Lat.  vir-ttis) 
with  the  sense  of  elevated  manliness.  Nor  lias  He 
anything  to  correspond  with  the  classical  tetrad 
^pAmfais  (or  tro<l>la),  ijfdpela,  ata^poetfrij,  duceuoatfrij. 
These  express  the  completest  development  of  the 
higher,  better  self  in  man,  and  proclaim  as  the 
ideal  the  attainment  of  the  truest '  manliness '  in 
the  face  of  an  appreciative  and  admiring  world. 
For  our  Lord  the  ideal  is  a  different  one.  His 
life  fulfils  the  conception  of  the  prophets  He  has 
no  beauty  that  men  should  desire  Him.  He  is 
despised,  rejected,  a  Man  of  sorrows,  acquainted 
witn  grief.  He  is  *  meek  and  lowly  of  heart '  (cf . 
Zee  9»,  2  Co  10^,  Ph  27).  He  is  *  one  that  serveth  * 
(Mt  20«,  Jn  13"-").  It  is  *  the  poor  m  spirit,'  *  they 
that  mourn,'  '  the  meek,'  and  those  that  '  are  re- 
vUed '  whom  He  calls  blessed  (cf .  Mt  18>-  *  19»  20»*, 
Mk  KF^',  Lk  1«).  It  is  ouite  evident  that  the 
ideal  here  set  up  is  wholly  different  from  that 
of  the  classical  philosophers.  The  two  are,  in 
fact,  in  fundamental  opposition.  The  one  is  the 
ideal  of  the  development,  the  other  the  ideal  of 
the  denial  of  the  higher  self.  The  Apostles  under- 
stood the  Master  very  well  and  taugnt  as  He  did 
(but  see  the  use  of  dpeHj  in  what  may  be  its  classi- 
cal sense  in  Ph  4^  and  in  2  P  1").  Indeed,  they 
insisted  with  even  more  than  His  iteration  on 
the  denial  of  self  (1  Co  1»- »,  2  Co  1»  6^  Ph  2«, 
2  Co  10^,  1  P  2",  Gal  5^  %\  Eph  4»,  Col  3",  Ja  1« 
3",  1  P  5»,  2  O)  12»»). 
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J.  O.  Hannay. 

SELF-EXAMINATION.— 'Our  conclusion,  then, 
is  that  the  state  of  mind  which  is  now  most  natur- 
ally expressed  by  the  unspoken  questions,  Have  I 
been  what  I  shomd  be  ?  Shall  I  be  what  I  should 
be,  in  doing  so  and  so  ?  m  that  in  which  ail  moral 
progress  originates*  (T.  H.  Green,  Frolegomena  to 
Ethics,  p.  337). 

1«  Dnty  of  lelf-ezamiiiatloii. — Every  man's  con- 
science bears  witness  to  the  reasonableness  and 
necessity  of  self-examination.  It  means  takins 
oneself  seriously,  and  applying  to  the  moral  and 
spiritual  life  methods  analogous  to  those  adopted 
in  all  other  departments  of  Icnowledge  and  skUI. 


GOO  SELF-EXAMINATIOlf 

It  is  tlio  corapftrison  of  our  niotiveH  nnd  actions 
witli  the  Ident  of  what  tliey  hIioiiM  be  ;  and  all  anch 
self- Iterating',  iu<  T.  H.  Green  Buggoato,  lia«  &  real 
identity  witli  the  reforoioT's  cotnpanaon  of  what 
is  actual  with  a  social  ideal.  He  who  would  attain 
exuftltenite  in  any  diffioalt  work  nnist  be  eonstantlj 
Uating  and  examining  liin  results.  He  must  l>e 
on  tlie  alert  to  overcome  slacknesH,  discover  errors, 
ensure  progress.  In  Cliristian  discipleahip,  the 
nioat  arduous.  &b  it  is  the  most  noble,  of  allpursuits, 
there  is  the  same  imperative  demand.  Tliis  duty 
is  enforced  (1)  By  Holi/  Scripture.  The  miasion  of 
the  ancient  jiropbet,  as  distinct  from  that  of  the 
priest,  waa  to  apiily  a  constant  spur  to  the  con- 
BcienceH  of  men.  MucJi  of  his  message  wa«  ex- 
pressed in  the  exhortation,  '  Let  us  search  and  try 
ourwaja,  and  turn  again  to  the  I^rd'jLa  3")-  Ha 
bade  men  examine  themaelvea  in  the  light  of  God'a 
known  character  and  will  (Is  I"'*,  Jer  7''",  Eik 
18'*-",  Ho9  14'-"  etc.).  If  Jesus  did  not  in  so  many 
words  call  on  man  to  examine  thcniaelvea,  yet  the 
necessity  and  dnty  of  suck  self-criticism  were  im- 

K"ed  in  ail  Hia  ministry  and  teaching.  In  the 
mion  on  the  Mount,  as  in  so  many  of  Hia  par- 
ables, He  was  holding  up  before  men  the  ideal  by 
which  they  must  test  their  liven.  And  the  same 
may  be  said  of  all  tlie  Apostolic  Epiatlea  {\  Co 
11*   2  Co  13'),— (2)  By  the  experience  o/irise  and 


f  his  life  and  teaching.  But  liow  shall 
a  man  know  himself  unless  lie  brings  his  thoughts, 
his  patwiona,  hia  conduct,  into  stnct  review,  and 
Bcmtiniies  them  in  the  light  of  conscience  and 
dnty!  What  a  large  place,  ni,'ain,  did  thLi  work 
of  self-examination  fill  in  the  lives  of  serious- 
minded  men  and  women  of  earlier  and  simjiler 
times  than  ours.  Thomas  Si  Kenipia,  in  the  Imita- 
lion  of  Christ,  is  much  occupied  with  this  dnty; 
and  Jeremy  Taylor,  in  Bulea  and  Ezerciica  of  Holy 
Dyitig  (chapter  ii.),  devotes  many  pat'w  to  the 
reu.Hona  mid  benefite  of  the  habit  of  the  daily 
evaiiiination  of  our  actionn.  '  He  that  doe»  not 
frei[uent1y  search  his  conscience,'  he  remarks,  '  Lt  a 
house  without  a  window.' 

2.  DlfflcultieB  and  dangers  of  aelf-ezainlnaUon. 
—(I)  There  is  the  danger  of  a  inurbid aclf-cnnscioiig- 
iiess  hurtful  to  the  Eiiiiritual  life.  An  analogy  may 
be  drawn  with  bodily  health.  A  snre  way  of 
producini;  sickness  and  physical  disorder  i-i  for  a 
person  to  be  constantly  worryini;  himself  alwut  Ilia 
Iiealth,  and  living,  na  it  were,  with  hit  linger.H  always 
on  his  pulse.  '  la  this  self-conaciouanitHa  a  good 
thing !  Does  it  not  hinder  action,  destroy  energy ! 
Does  it  not  cultivate  n  habit  of  iiiawkialmeaa,  an 
indelicate  deaire  to  expose  the  most  secret  possagea 
of  onr  aoiils,  even  to  the  jmlilic  gaze  T  ...  In  how 
many  other  ways  do  men  testify  that  they  feel  this 
xelf-consciouHneaa  to  1ie  a  diaeaae  which  will  destroy 
them  if  tliey  cannot  be  cured  of  it !  What  nnmbers 
does  it  bring  to  the  feet  of  the  spiritual  director  I ' 
i,V.  D.  Maurice).  Do  we  not  live  onr  liest  life 
when  we  just  go  on  doing  onr  dnty  and  filling  onr 
jjlace.  never  considering  ourselves  at  all !  'There 
IS  a  kind  of  devotion  to  great  object"  or  to  public 
service  which  seems  to  leave  a  nian  no  leisure  and 
to  afford  no  occasion  /or  the  question  almut  hini- 
Helf,  whether  he  haa  been  as  i;ood  iik  he  should 
have  been,  whether  a  better  man  would  not  have 
ncted  otherwise  than  he  liRa  done.  And  again, 
there  ia  a  sense  in  which  to  be  always  lingering 
one's  motives  is  a  sign  rather  of  an  unwholesome 
preoccupation  with  self  than  of  the  eagerneaa  in 
uisinterealed  service  which  helps  forward  mankind ' 
(T.  H.  Green).— <2)  A  more  serious  difficulty  is 
that  in  this  work  of  self-criticism  we  occupy  the 
tloub!e  posilion  of  being  both  the.  txaminer  nad  the 
eMiaiinff/.     We  ore  nt  once  tie  judge,  tlie  witness. 
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and  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  Wliat  scope  for  self- 
deception,  for  evuj-ion,  tor  duping  ourselvftf  I  Are 
we  not  in  danger  of  condenming  trifles  and  over- 
looking serious  faults  and  vices!  How  easy  to 
confuse  the  issues  in  this  complicated  process! 
*~  lose  sight  of  the  due  proportion  of  things  I  to 
~  tricks  with  ourselves  !     la  there  any  escape 

this  difficulty  ? 
3.  BnggflBtlans  for  Mlf- examination.— If  the 
dangers  mentioned  above  are  to  be  escaped,  this 
exercise  must  be  conducted  (l)ipiM  /he  most  hvmble 
dependence  upon  God  and  liesirefur  Hia  help  and 
guiiiance.  Consider  specially  Pa  139^ ".  "Tlie 
Psalmist  conid  not  trust  himself.  He  knew  how 
sin  eluded  him,  how  it  disguised  itself,  how  it  hid 
in  secret  chambers  where  hia  search  could  not  fol- 
low it.  He  needed  the  aid  of  One  who  could  accom- 
plish a  deeper  and  more  jienetrating  work  than  he 
himself  oould  undertake.  Consider  also  1  Ch  28"  29'", 
l'B2e'-^44»',  Pr  16'-'  20".  Jer  IT*-'".— (2)  The  ex- 
amination must  be  tvry  largely  objective,  i.e.  not 
merely,  or  chiefly,  a  scrutiny  of  feelings  or  motives, 
but  an  investigation  of  actual  conduct  in  the  li^iht 
of  God's  law  and  of  Christian  ideals.  The  desire 
expressed  in  the  hymn,  '  'Tin  a  point  I  long  to 
know.  .  .  .  Do  I  love  the  Lord,  or  no!' may  often  lie 
beat  answered  by  a  reference  to  such  words  a."  are 
found  in  Jn  U^^  "  15".  See  also  Mt  7"'*,  Mk  3». 
'  Do  you  notice  how  many  times  our  Saviour  says : 
"  If  ye  love  me.  keep  my  commandments  "  !  It  is  as 
if  a  child  fhould  niBli  passionately  to  its  mother  and 
throw  ita  little  arms  round  her  neck,  and  t>ny  con- 
vnlaively.  "  O  mother  I  I  do  love  you  so  I "  "  Well, 
my  dear  child,  if  you  do,  why  are  yon  not  a  better 
cluld !"'  {H.  W.  Beecher,  Conduct  the  Index  of  Feel- 
ing).— (3)  Sjieciol  consideration  should  be  given  to 
2  Co  13"  J'SHs  Christ  is  in  yi™.'    Tlierein  lies  the 


secret  by  which  self-examination  nioy  be  a  reality 
and  not  o  fiction  ;  therein  is  found  the  pro'     " 
from  the  dangers  already  referred  to.    'The 
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Light  which  lightetli  every  mnn ;  One  who 

dwells  with  us,  near  us,  in  us;  Une  -hIio  will 
save  UH  from  self-flnttery  and  self-deception.  an<l 
from  mawkish  self-conscioiiBnesK.  In  the  light  of 
Hia  presence  self-examinatiun  i.-.  snfu  and  tnutfal, 
LmniiTi-tt«,— Thf  ino»tiiic>:i -I  liinriler 

ii  poMilile.'    T.  H.  Oreen'«  yv../.  ■                              !■    n.'Tha 
ApplwuHon   at  Jlonil   Phllc-r-L.,.l.       ■ t   Con- 

TmvlOT,  Thr  Kuirtaad  Etrrci'-         ..  mi  the 

lmilBtim9f'chr^,m.\.'M< '     '     "-     ' 
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Mr.  (1001)  ,.  .    .      . 

T,  D.  Dover,  Aliw  viilo  God  (lUSD),  p.  .ii. 

Arthi-r  Jen 
SELFISHME8B.-The  self-'urritir..  wh 
demands  of  all  who  woukl  I"'  His  fulluM 
lead  one  to  imagine  tli^il  *''■■  <  :  .<i<i'\ 
ligion  of  asceticism  ;  fliu!  :  '.  . 
good  and  evil,  matter  nii'i  i  ' 
outcome  of  the  teacbin::  ••■■  ■'■  -n-  ■ 
required  the  rennncintioii  ol  iili  cjinhly  llnnRS, 
and  even  of  life,  for  the  aiike  of  llie  Bjicriliic  itself. 
But  it  ia  a  total  misconception  of  the  religion  of 
Jeans  to  sup]H>Be  that  He  makes  asccticium  an  end. 
What  we  find  Him  teaching  i-  n<^t  llinl  1  lie  world 
is  evil,  bnt  that  the  soni  i>i  u,-..:,  i-  :..  .I  .  tl,:U  the 
soul  is  eternal,  not  of  \m\'-  ■  ■    i  luit  in 

God  alone,  to  whom  it   i-  ;-iiii  its 

complete  satisfaction  |Mi  <>  i.i>    i-       'i       He 

demanded  self-reniinciatiun  J.l>  l-l  i,  und  at 

the  same  time  He  inculcated  the  absolute  vnlue  of 
the  self  (Mtl6*r  MkB*'"),  He  set i  moral  aelf- 
love  over  ogainat  natural  nelliBbness  (Mt  IG"  II  Mk 
8"),  and  He  inaiatit  that  the  i«;rfcct,  the  eternal 
development  of   I  he   liuninn   j)er9onnlit3'  is  to  be 
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found  not  in  separation  and  independence,  but  in 
union  and  communion  with  universal  life, — life  as 
it  is  in  God,  life  as  God  liaa  put  it  into  the  world 
(of.  Mt  5.  6.  7).  To  pour  out  oneself  in  love,  to 
lose  oneself  for  Christ's  sake,  to  give  oneself  to 
God  and  to  the  world  of  men,  is  *to  find,'  'to 
save '  oneself  in  Him.  To  make  the  law  of  God,  the 
Creator  of  the  world  and  the  Heavenly  Father  of 
each  human  soul,  the  fundamental  law  of  one's 
life,  is  to  render  all  temporal  and  corruptible 
thines  innocuous.  It  then  becomes  possible  to 
employ  them,  in  a  way  bf  which  the  Stoic  hardly 
dreamed,  to  the  end  of  perfect  self-development 
(Mt  &*).  'What  is  a  man  profited,'  Christ  asks, 
'  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own 
soul?'  To  preserve  and  to  save  his  soul  is  thus  a 
man's  highest  profit,  his  one  great  task.  But  to 
seek  to  save  it  in  the  worldly  sense  is  to  lose  it  in 
the  spiritual  and  eternal.  Natural  selfishness  is 
humanity's  greatest  danger — the  great  source  of 
sin.  It  is  manifest  that  our  Lord  accepts  the 
common  division  of  human  nature  into  its  two 
spheres  of  flesli  and  spirit.  He  has,  it  is  true,  no 
explicit  psychology  such  as  St.  Paul  elaborated ; 
but  io  Him  the  natural  and  the  spiritual  man  are 
as  evidently  in  continual  conflict  as  to  St.  Paul. 
It  is  the  natural  self  that  must  lie  denied,  tliat 
must  be  subjected,  if  the  spiritual  self  is  to  grow. 
Each  of  these  Christ  calls  the  'self,'  the  'life'; 
but  it  is  the  latter  only — 'the  soul' — that  is  of 
absolute  value.  The  value  of  the  former  is  but 
relative ;  and  its  good,  which  has  a  measure,  must 
always  be  subordinated  to  that  of  the  other,  which 
is  measureless.  Even  the  gaining  of  the  whole 
world  by  the  natural  self  is  worthless  if  it  entails 
spiritual  loss ;  for  to  lose  the  true  self  is  to  have 
but  the  life  of  time,  is  to  miss  that  of  eternity  (cf. 
the  parable  of  the  Rich  Fool,  Lk  12"-2s  ani  the 
profound  statement  of  the  same  truth  in  Christ* s 
Temptation  in  the  Wilderness,  Mt  i^",  Lk  4*-»»). 
Moral  self-love,  therefore,  consists  primarily  in 
love  to  God ;  and  whenever  the  good  of  the  natural 
self  conflicts  with  the  dictates  of  that  love,  it  must 
])e  denied  as  a  temptation  of  Satan  (Mt  16'*'^).  To 
sink  the  self  in  the  sensuous  and  finite,  to  culti- 
vate the  lower  nature,  to  lay  up  abundant  goods, 
and  to  imagine  that  the  joy  of  one's  soul  is  to  be 
found  therein,  is  to  lose  one's  soul ;  and  when 
death  comes,  the  loss  of  all  is  immediately  mani- 
fest (Lk  12»«-«).  It  is  in  the  light  of  eternity  that 
man  must  view  the  world.  It  is  the  aim  of  the 
true  self  to  lay  up  treasure  in  heaven,  that  the 
heart  may  dwell  continually  in  the  atmosphere  of 
the  eternal  life. 

That  the  denial  of  selfish  desires  is  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  end  in  itself,  is  made  clear  by  a  whole 
series  of  parables  uttered  by  our  Lord  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  laoour.  An  idle  faith,  an  idle  self-sacrifice, 
did  not  satisfy  Christ.  To  ser\'e  God  is  the  soul's 
great  aim,  and  at  the  same  time  its  salvation  (cf. 
parables  of  the  Talents,  Mt  25"-» ;  the  Pounds,  Lk 
W^-^ ;  the  Servants  Watching,  Lk  12»-« ;  the  Ten 
Virgins,  Mt  25^"** ;  the  Labourers  in  the  Vineyard, 
Mt  20»-»).  From  all  these  it  is  clear  that  the 
reward  is  in  no  sense  proportionate  to  the  work 
done,  but  to  the  zeal  and  fidelity  shown ;  and, 
further,  that  the  reward  is  the  labour  itself,  and 
grows  out  of  it.  It  is  true  that  life  eternal  is  the 
grand  reward,  but  in  that  life  he  is  already  a 
sharer  who  makes  God's  service  his  aim  in  this 
world.  The  complete  perfection  of  the  self  comes 
only  when  sin  has  passed  away  with  mortal  life ; 
but  there  will  be  no  gap  between  this  world  and 
the  next.  To  serve  God  hereafter  will  be  the 
heavenly  joy  of  the  redeemed,  just  as  it  is  their 
chief  joy  on  earth.  Heaven  is  not  idleness,  but 
holy  service  rendered  in  perfect  freedom  from  the 
constraints  of  sin.     It  is  thus  manifest  that  there 


is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  bringing  against 
Christianity  the  charge  of  inculcating  a  higher 
form  of  selfishness ;  for  selfislmess  implies  an  oppo- 
sition between  the  self  and  the  not-self^that  the 
well-being  of  the  former  is  sought  at  the  cost  of  the 
latter,  whereas  in  the  religion  of  Jesus  there  is  no 
such  opposition.  The  good  of  the  self  is  itself  the 
good  of  the  world,  the  fulfilment  of  the  yriW  of 
God ;  and  even  the  reward  is  nothing  other  than 
the  enlargement  of  the  human  powers  so  that  the 
man  becomes  capable  of  yet  greater  labour  for  the 
world's  welfare.  Selfishness  is  hurtful  alike  to  self 
and  to  mankind.  Spiritual  self-love  is  the  self s 
completion,  Grod's  glory  and  the  world's  joy.  By 
faithfulness  in  the  unrighteous  mammon,  in  that 
which  is  another's,  we  receive  that  which  is  our 
ovm  (Lk  16»»-^). 

LiTBBATUUL — ^The  Oomm.  on  the  NT]standard  works  on  the 
Parables ;  Be\-schlag'8  and  Weiss'  NT  Theology ;  MiiUer,  Chrit- 
Han  DoeL  qf  Sin,\  94-182;  Martensen,  Christian  Ethics,  ii. 
282  ff. J  Newman  Smyth,  Christian  Ethics,  p.  827  ff. ;  LakUaw, 
Bib.  Doet.  of  Man,ch.  vi  ;  Hastings'  DB,  artt  '  Flesh,'  *  Psy- 
chology*;  F.  W.  Robertson,  Serm.  4th  ser.  p.  42 ;  J.  Ker,  Serm. 
Ist  ser.  p.  98 ;  R.  C.  Trench,  Senn,  Sew  and  Old,  p.  112 ;  J.  W. 
Rowntree,  Palestine  JfoUs  (1906),  p.  144. 

W.  J.  S.  Miller. 
SELF-RENUNCIATION.  —  See   Renunciation 
and  Self-denial. 

SELF-RESTRAINT.— See  Self-control. 

SELF-SUPPRESSION.— Religion  may  be  thouglit 
of  as  having  for  its  aim  either  the  complete  sup- 
pression or  the  development  to  its  highest  expres- 
sion of  the  individuality  of  man.  In  the  history 
of  Christianity  both  these  conceptions  have  been 
adopted,  and  each  has  been  regarded  as  the  true 
interpretation  of  the  spirit  of  the  Lord. 

Those  Christian  teachers  whose  bent  is  towards 
Mysticism  have  for  their  ideal  the  ultimate  sup- 
pression of  self.  The  elevated  expression  whicli 
their  doctrine  found  in  the  German  mystics  of  the 
14th  cent,  gives  us  the  clearest  view  of  this  ten- 
dency. Eckart,  and  afterwards  Tauler,  taught 
that  the  spiritual  life  was  at  its  highest  when  self 
was  annihilated.  The  complete  suppression  of 
self  was  attempted  in  a  wholly  different  spirit  by 
certain  societies  of  late  ori^,  notably  uy  the 
Society  of  Jesus.  In  the  Jesuit  system  the  individ- 
ual is  completely  subordinated  to  the  community, 
and  the  suppression  of  each  man's  self  is  of  vital 
necessity  for  the  accomplishment  of  perfect  discip- 
line, ihe  tendency  of  Protestantism,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  been  towards  the  development  of  indi- 
viduality. Its  teachers  have  aimcKl  at  allowing 
free  play  to  natural  diversities  of  character,  and 
have  even  justified  the  accentuation  of  the  various 
ways  in  wnich  men  differently  constituted  have 
apprehended  the  gospel  message. 

Our  Lord,  in  His  dealings  with  men,  seems 
always  to  have  assumed  that  natural  varieties  of 
character  and  the  varied  environment  of  each  in- 
dividual required  differences  of  treatment.  His 
advice  changes  according  to  the  temperament  and 
circumstances  of  those  to  whom  it  was  given.  A 
leper,  after  his  healing,  is  bidden  to  *  tell  no  man ' 
what  was  done  for  him  (Mt  8^).  Other  lepers  are 
told  to  go  and  show  themselves  to  the  priests  and 
make  the  offerings  commanded  in  the  Law  (Lk 
17").  One  who  wished  to  follow  Him  but  desired 
first  to  bury  his  father,  receives  the  stem  word— 
*Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead'  (Mt  8«).  A  re- 
stored demoniac,  anxious  *to  be  with  him,'  is  told 
to  go  home  to  his  friends  (Mk  6^*).  One  rich  man 
is  commandcKl  to  sell  all  that  he  has  (Mt  19^^). 
Others  are  allowed  to  continue  in  possession  of  the 
whole  or  part  of  their  property  (Lk  19**,  Mt  27"). 
To  a  certain  hard  saying  the  Lord  appends  the 
caution,  *He  that  is  able  to  receive  it,  let  him 
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receivQ  ib'  {Mt  19*^).  Tlieae  and  otlier  sayinge 
wliich  misbt  be  quoted  dixplny  our  Lonl's  evident 
desire  to  develop  rather  than  anniliilnte  indiridu- 
alitj.  In  the  training  uf  the  Twelve,  who  were  to 
carry  on  His  work  after  the  AacenBion,  He  ainia 


highly  int«ltii;ent  and  spiritually  energetio  kind  of 
character.  We  are  aeoesaarily  ignorant  of  mnch 
that  pasxed  between  Hiiu  and  tliem  especially 
•lurini;  those  forty  days  when  He  npoke  to  them 
'  of  the  things  pertaining  to  the  kin};dom  of  God ' 
(Ac  1>),  hut  we  know  enanch  to  feel  eure  that  He 
-wished  the  Twelve  to  work  for  His  cavwe  with  a 
-certain  independence  and  personal  reNponmbiltty, 
rather  tJian  to  BuppresH  in  them  personal  freedom 
of  intellect  and  will.     See  also  Self-dekial. 
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ijn&ATdiL— A.  W.  Hunoti,  Tht  It 

Liffht,  Liff,  and  Low,  uid  tbe  nine  r -r-^- —  „,.-, 

■         "    ■    ■'       ■         "min  H*A  tki  Mfwtiei ;  Holiiioa,  TU 
a\MMgow,  iSK);  Zlioklfr,  ArkrM  niid 
I:  art.  'joultenardnEn'   in  PHB' 
J.  O.  Hannay, 

in  our  Lord's  genealogy  (Lk 


BGPARJITION.— In  UiHcountes  descriptive  of  tlia 

S resent  condition  and  future  iiro^pecU  of  the  King' 
_  om  of  Cii)d,  Christ  tauglit  that  the  Kingdomin  itn 
jdenl  state  of  purity  would  not  be  realized  till  the 
end  of  the  world,  when  the  object  in  view  is  to  be 
Attained  by  means  of  a  judicial  Heparatiou  be- 
tween real  members  and  tTiose  who  are  nienibers 
«nly  in  outward  ap]>earancB  or  profes»ion  (Mt 
13»J-jo.ii)-u.  it-io]  j„  opposition  to  prevailing  ideas 
«n  the  subject,  Christ  plainly  iiiiUciited  that  the 
Kinsdom  of  God,  throughout  the  course  of  its 
«vthly  development,  must  contain  confl  luting 
elewente  of  good  and  evil,  and  gravely  deprecated 
any  premature  attempt  at  separating  them.  The 
intennixture  foresbatiowed  was  not  a  pure  king- 
dom existing  amid  a  corrupt  environment,  but  a 
kingdom  itaelf  invadeil  and  |)en'aded  to  ^oiiie 
extent  by  a  comi]>t  element. 


Id  not '  cdiitemplad 


tfac  Tarn  uid  the  Dime  ^c'  were  tnl 
■tteiupt  In  that  dincUon.  But  U» 
the  porKble*  Ea  nol  thai  which  ~ 


itended  lo  jfuanJ  Htfouibt 


"ffiS 


but  thnt  H-hlrJi  hu  entcmi 

lElier  within  Its  i*le  apuiiDuI  nd- 
Utl3«X  A  KP«»tlon,  moreover, 
a  Chriit  niiut  liave  tonaMn,  hiu 


ric  and  sinu  of  Che  ■oidecy  rounded  by  Him  w 
nto(  Uie  AppFnu^hinff  don'nfftLl  of   the   Jdwi 


whioh  h 


the  IXxutlM  contnveny  in  the  bnlnnlng  or  the  Sth  cent.,  thiC 
the  orU  ttrmeBt  b  hi  the  worhl.  ibt  good  element  in  Ibe  King- 
dom. Md  Uie  blendinit  ol  the  two  merely  oonUgulty  or  eo- 
rxUtencB  in  ipue.  It  )■  hird  to  we  why  onr  Lord  ihould  h*ve 
beenstmich  puSne  to  pirint  out  wlwt  muBt  bajpertectli- obvlDus 
lo  ei'eryhody,  Uiil  the  world  !■  evil,  and  why  He  ihoald  rtmim- 
■nend  i  tolerant  attitude  towird  the  erlt,  ingtead  of  tnakbig  it 
B  reamn  for  eunot  evmnicellaUc  eSOtt.  Such  ■  condldon  of 
thing!  had  long  eiMed,  uid  wu  only  what  mliht  he  eipeetcd. 
It  could  by  no  poadblllty  give  rlie  to  the  painhil  nflufon  and 
Inquiry  dewri  bed  in  the  puBbt*  (Mt  lS>a  wlriali  us  In  reality 
due  to  the  cHmimitanee  that  the  rin  which  oMa  in  Uw  world 
'iaalw&verorriisltawiyaDewlDloUieoirclvlBwhlcii  the  Klnir- 
domof  Ood  te  hHlng  Tvaltad-'  Theauipriiauiddliiappointinent 
Bipremd  by  the  lervuiU  are  acoHlDfMi)  by  tlie  mnnaence  of 
■  ph«nDn»non  wtnlly  nnelpcdcd,  whoi  the  BeM  o^ndly 
h  good  Red  ■-  ■ — ■• -" ■-• '"  


SEPARATION 


rt  (at  13WJ.    Their  attitude  ot 


II  imi^iiE  auiction  or  approval  or  ci- 
inlBK  abUKi.  Chrlat  Cree^  adniltted  thai  the  pretence  and 
nonduct  or  unworthy  membcn  wen  iDOannetent  nith  tlie 
DivinB  ideal  □(  the  Kingdom,  and  oonld  not  but  prove  injurious 
Id  Ita  bnt  Intueata  QttW^^  But  the  pondbilitj-  ot  ad- 
miiture  ma  unavoidatile,  hi  view  of  the  Eact  that  the  Divine 
Kingdom  welcomed  all  * 


Tlie  wld*  and  nneidng  diaraoter  ol  its  operatlDm  eipoacd  it 
lo  the  riik  ol  jgaUmlng  IdIo  lt«  bOBHii  nme  who  might  do  it 
serioM  dliKTBlIt  in  the  eyei  or  thoae  who  bad  iU  purity  and 
weltere  at  heart,  aa  well  aa  of  the  world  at  luve  (Ut  13^. 

It  would  be  a  miilake  to  nippoae  that  Chrut  meant  to  with- 
hold from  Hie  dlwnplee  Bubhorlt)'  to  exenKae  di>d]i]lDe  in  the 

cipUnH  which  thev  did.  In  point  ot  tact,  aderwarda  eiewiw  (Ac 
Sw-s.  I  Co  G»),  but  which  had  for  ita  object  the  ediflistion. 
and  not  the  deelructlDn,  ol  beUeven(£ColU>l).  Tho  Inflletion 
ot  ceniure  or  punlahincot  hi  the  case  ol  fnoe  otIeiider>  wu  in- 
limded  to  have  a  healing  effect,  and  IniUiad  of  aiming  at  per- 
manent eidiuloii  Iroffl  lellglona  tellowilili)  and  prlvUegen,  bad 
uithnatereatonUontotheielnvbw.  What  our  Lord  deprecatfis 
It  any  att«npC  to  lartsbtll  the  Final  Judonienc  by  the  abaglule 
wparaUoo  ol  offenden  Inm  rellgiou*  teUonibip,  a  se|aration 
Inuhig  only  In  destraction  (Mt  IS*").  Uavlog  luud  to  the  Im- 
IKrfecCioni  that  ohiavi  to  human  nature  whlfe  aull  In  a  itate  or 
in-DbatioQ,  it  la  evidently  Uia  intention  that  lenity  Tvtljer  than 
■everiCy  abould  cbaiaotcriB  the  trealment  or  offenden,  IJnl 
good  and  erIE  benihly  hicludEd  in  one  common  condmuiatioii, 
and  the  remedy  Arore  m  violent  aa  to  be  wone  than  the  dlneaiF 
(ill  13>^    Dendea,  the  exerdH  ot  a  declilve  judgment  would  In 

It  accordingly  rai^rved  for  the  Uoa  ot  Usn.  In  Ilia  mpicity  u 
Judge,  at  the  end  ol  the  world.    Even  etreng  preauniptive 

human  judgment,  afford  luBMent  guannlee  agidnat  the  liik  ol 
inlal4ike  (>It  IS^O-    See  CuiBCII.  ExcohmL'Mcatiok. 

While  the  disciples  are  enjoined  to  preserve  an 
attitude  uf  patient  endurance  toward  evil  within 
the  Kingdom,  Christ  held  oat  to  tliem  the  prospect 
of  a  day  of  final  wfting  in  which  it  would  be  com- 
pletely eliminated  (Jit  IS*"- ").  The  i«riod  of  inter- 
mingling is  at  last  to  come  to  an  end.  The  great 
separation  to  lie  then  effected  between  the  two 
elements  so  long  oiiixised,  has  primarily  in  view  the 
interest  of  an  ideal  purity,  for  which  all  earnest 
ones  have  anxiously  ho[ied  and  striven.  The  buni- 
in}{  of  the  tares  dues  nut  refer  so  much  to  the  fate 
wliidi  ultimately  overtakes  evildoers,  as  to  the  fact 


"1  tii. 

cnaraeter  oi  Mie  rignt«ous  bl  last  appears,  withuut 
shadow  of  eclijme,  in  all  its  unsullied  purity  and 
splendour  [v.").  The  ufting  out  of  unworthy  mem- 
hers  results  in  irreparable  loss,  at  the  same  time 
leading,  as  it  does,  to  their  pennanent  exclusion 
from  heavenly  privileges  (24"  S6'"-  *).  The  jn'ounds 
of  separation  are  i[uite  general,  consisting  in  broad 
fundamental  distinctions  of  moral  character,  not 
clearly  apparent  at  the  outset,  but  becoming  in- 
creasingly manifest  as  tiiue  goes  on  (13"),  so  that 
at  la«t  a  divbiou  into  two  classes,  the  rigliteous 
and  the  wickeil,  becomes  inevitable  (vv.*'' "■  *). 
Elsewhere  the  twofold  clossitication  is  made  to 
turn  on  characteristics  of  a  more  specilic  kind,  snelt 
as  confession  or  denial  of  Christ  in  times  of  jieril 
(10^-).  faithful  or  unfaithful  exercise  of  steward- 
ship (24"'  "),  diligence  and  fidelity  in  the  use  of 
entru8t«d  gifts,  or  failure  to  improve  them  due  to 
unbelief  and  indolence  (25*-  "=■  -"■}.  I'rofesEuon 
without  practice  (7"'^),  sellisli  ambition  (18'' '),  an 
n'iforgiving  disposition  {v.*"'),  mark  men  out  for 
:clusion    from    the    perfected    Kingdom ;   while 


childlike  humility  (v.'),  lowly 
(Lk  22^"),  preparedness  for  all 
np  to  tliBt  of  hie  itself  (Mt  16=°-"  19-''-*),  are 


of  sacrifice 
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LnnuiTHE.— E.  L.  Hull,  Strm.  Sad  kt.  I»1;  B.  Buihnell, 
.Vrw  Life,  saO:  B.  F.  WeatcDtt,  Prtrriummgh  Senn.  S;  T,  G, 
Uclb]-,  UahftdiHg  God,  3t ;  O.  Body^  LtA^  u/  £oh,  }T. 

■\\.  S.  MOSTGOSIERV. 

BEPTOACUKT.— Tiie  Version  'according  t«  the 
Seventy.'  1.  This  nauit:  for  the  Greek  trouHlation 
of  the  OT  has  ita  origin  in  the  legend  that 
ftoleiny  XI.  Philadelphua  vraa  ad  vised  by  his 
librarian  Demotrius  PbaJcreua  to  procure  from 
JeniMLlem  copies  of  the  Hebrew  !S(iiptarei<,  and 
men  learned  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages 
to  translate  theni-  Ptolemy  attordingly  wnt  am- 
bassadora  to  Eleajar  the  high  prieat,  who  sent 
back  to  Alexandria  seventy-two  elders,  six  from 
each  tribe,  with  magnificent  copies  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  They  were  treated  «ith  the  highest 
honour ;  they  were  assigned  a  quiet  and  conveni- 
ent building  on  the  island  of  Pliaros,  removed  from 
the  dUtractioHH  of  the  city  ;  and  there,  in  seventy- 
two  days,  they  translated  the  Hebrew  Bible  into 
(■reek,  for  the  enrichment  of  Ptolemy's  library  : 
and  the  tranHlation  was  received  with  delight  by 
king  and  people. 

Thia  Itgepd  n  nlsMd  in  a  jw-udaiiiiuaut  letter  piuwrtiiiic  to 
be  wiiU«n  by  AriHt««  (&d  AltxAadrian,  and  one  al  Fbali^ni3'~ii 
inibunctrin  l<i  Jerundem)  to  hia  broUjer  PhilORnlei.  Tbe 
teit,  tdiUiA  by  St.  J.  Thickoniv,  b  priolod  *t  the  pud  of  Swett'i 
IntndneHon  Ui  tht  OT  in  (irtek,  inA  ■  tnndUion  b^  Mr, 
Ttaackeny  uipaind  in  the  JQR,  April  1S03.  Othir  (anu  of 
the  tmUttoD  uv  ^>en  by  Ihe  Altundrfui  vriCen  Arinobului 
■nd  Phila,  uid  I^  JOHphiu.  And  the  emrly  Flthen  at  thr 
ChriBtiin  Chunh  Irani  tlis  £lid  cfntiuy  onwuiti  received 
Che  etory  vithoat  ■UApLdon,  utA  unpliOed  it.  What  nmount  of 
truth  underiiei  Iba  legend  it  !•  dlfficnlt  to  dedde ;  but  the 
(oUowlnE  funa  ub  prDteble ;  (1)  that  Urn  tnuulitloD  niu  begun 
>t  AlHudiii:  (S)  that  it  na  noC  undertaken  cHScUilly.  by 
order  of  the  king  {though  he  prabably  enooangnl  It),  but  re- 

Hebnw  uid  probably  lilUe  or  no  Arwnaie ;  (1)  It  may  bo  tRie 

lation  WH,  u  inLihE  he  ei|«ute'l.  i^jnlUill}'  rewived  by  Il< 
Isli.:  3,'^^,.  who  wouM  he •■ — ■ -  - 


The  Alexandrian  version  embraced  only  the 
Pentateach  ;  and  the  letter  of  Aristeas  professes 
no  more.  Josephus  and  Jerome  recognized  this, 
but  Christiai)  writers,  generally,  failed  to  notice 
Ihe  limitation.  It  conld  not,  indeed,  have  em- 
braced more  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  II.,  for  the 
Tortih  alone  was  complete  by  that  time,  eecnre  in 
it«  position  as  a  collection  of  sacred  hooka  and 
ready  for  translation  (Byle,  (Janon  of  the  OT,  p. 
113).  But  otlier  books  would  be  translated  from 
time  to  time  when  th^  readied  Egypt  with 
Palestinian  recognition  of  their  canonicity.  And 
before  the  Christian  era  Alexandria  probably  pos- 
xessed  the  whole  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  in  a  (ireek 
translation,  with  tbe  possible  exception  of  Ec- 
clesiaKte.s. 

3.  The  importance  of  the  LXX  version  to  the 
student  of  Hebrew  literature  and  philolt^  can 
scarcely  be  overestimated  (see  Swete,  Introduction, 
Pt.  iii.  r.  *).  And  it  is  hardly  leas  essential  to  the 
stadeat  of  early  Christian  writings.  Patristio 
writers  for  the  most  part  accepted  it  not  merely 
as  the  beHt  version  of  the  Hebrew  OT,  but  as  no 
leas  inspired  than  the  originsJ.     Even  Augusti 


could  say:  'tjpiritus  qui  in  prophetia  erat  quando 
ilia  dixerunt,  i<lem  ipse  erat  in  LXX  viris  qnando 
iltainterprotati  sunt   ((fit  CitT.  Z>ei,  xviii.  43).    Being 


mtireiy  dependent  on  it,  and  nnable  to  appeal 
or  form  comparisons  with  any  other  veTJ-ion,  '  they 
nilopt«d  withoDt  suspicion  and  with  tenacity  itx 
least  defensible  renderingx,  and  prensed  them  into 
the  service  of  contravene,  dogma,  and  devotion.' 
'  It  was  argued  that  the  errors  of  the  Oreek  text 
were  due  la  accidentx  of  transmiaHion,  or  that  they 
^^ere  not  actual  errors,  but  Divine  adaptations  of 
the  original  to  the  use  of  the  future  Chnrch ' 
(Swete,  I>t.  iii.  c.  5). 

But  the  present  article  is  concerned  with  tliat 
which  is  the  uhiefest  luijHirtancu  of  the  I,XX— iu 
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relation  to  (n)  the  beginnings  and  the  growth  of 
Christianity,  (i)  the  expression  of  Christian  doc- 


and  ideas. 

in)  The  LXX  ttvu  an  important  factor  in  pre- 
pariruf  the  tcny  for  the  rtcept'ton  of  t/te  Chrittiaa 
reliifion.  In  our  Lord's  time  the  Jews  were  scat- 
tereil  throughout  the  known  world.  And  tliough 
they  preserved  their  religious  connexion  with  Jeru- 
salem by  payments  of  money  and  by  frequent 
attendance  at  the  three  annual  festivalfl  (see  art. 
Dispersion),  yet  one  and  all  hod  lost  the  know- 
ledge of  the  classical  Hebrew  of  the  Scriptures, 
witii  the  e.tception  of  the  learned— the  iiriesta  and 
Rabbis— of  whom  the  original  langimge  of  the  OT 
was  almost  the  exclusive  property.  It  may  ba 
realized,  therefore,  wliat  a  blesaing  was  conferred 
upon  the  Jewish  race  by  .Alexandria  when  she 
gave  them  their  own  Scriptures  in  tlie  universal 
language  of  the  day.  They  were  provided  with  a 
valuable  controverHiol  weapon,  whereby  they  could 
prove  to  their  heathen  neighbours  the  real  ini- 
[lortonce  and  the  hoary  antiquity  of  the  Hebrew 
nation.  An  army  of  apologists  was  raised  up,  of 
whom  Josephus  and  Philo  are,  for  us,  the  chief, 
because  so  much  of  their  work  is  extant ;  but  they 
must  have  been  well-nigh  equalled  in  weight  and 
influence  by  such  writers  as  the  biatorians  Alex- 


ander  Cornelius  ('Polvhistor'),  Demetrius,  Euiio- 

^ !  poet*  Philo, 

Dplier  Aristo- 
lall  fragments 


lemns,  Artapanu 


bulus,  and  Cleodemus  or  Maichos,  s „ 

of  whoso  writings  are  preserved  in  Clem.  Alex. 
atromateU,  i.  Si,  141.  153  ff.,  and  Euseb.  Prap. 
Evnng.  viii.  10,  ix.  6,  17-34,  37,  39,  xiiL  12. 

But  though  she  knew  it  nut,  Alexandria  pro- 
vided  them  with  something  greater.  Christianity, 
liy  the  power  of  Cod  and  by  the  coming  of  Christ, 


Veterelatet ;  Vetus  in  Novo  patetMAng.).  By  en- 
abling Jews  and  Gentiles  to  read  the  UT  Scriptures, 
the  Greek  version,  in  spite  of  all  its  mistakes  and 
grotesque  mistranslations,  revealed  the  gniding 
providence  of  God  in  Hebrew  history,  and  tlie 
gradual  development  of  religions  idea^  of  which 
the  OT  is  the  record  ;  and  above  all  it  (j-ave  a  last- 
ing impetus  to  the  growth  of  Messianic  expecta- 
tions. A  train  was  laid  which  only  needed  the 
Divine  spark  to  burst  into  flame.  Christ  came  '  to 
send  lire  upon  the  earth,'  and  the  LXX  liad  been 
instrumental  in  sunplying  fuel. 

The  qnoutions  from  tLe  OT  in  the  NT  are  sel- 
dom mere  literary  adormuents,  such  on  a  modern 
writer  might  introduce  from  Shakespeare  or  other 
classical  authors ;  they  are  for  the  most  ]>art  used 
as  a  definite  foundation  for  Christian  teaching, 
or  at  least  weighty  illustrations  of  the  writen^ 
statements  and  arguments.  Our  Lord's  teaching 
struck  His  hearers  with  aiiuueement,  because  it  did 
not  blindly  follow  the  footste|is  of  the  scribes. 
Against  the  Jews  He  tised  their  own  Scriptures  witli 
conclusive  force ;  and  with  His  loving  but  faint' 
hearted  and  ignorant  disciples  He  adopted  the 
same  course;  'Ijeginning  at  Moses  and  all  the 
prophets,  he  expounded  nnto  them  in  all  the  scrip- 
tures the  things  concerning  himself  (Lk  24''). 
And  His  disciples  afterwards  followed  His  examtJe 
both  in  their  speeches  and  in  their  WTltinga  (Ac  8^). 

(6)  The  LXX plaijeil  alarqf  ^rt  in  thetuoidding 
of  Christian  tcrminologij.  It  is  difficult  to  gauge 
the  extent  to  which  religions  conceptions  were 
affected  W  the  results  which  ensued  from  tlie 
weddineof  theGreek  langnage  to  Hebrew  thought. 
Their  oBspring  the  LXX  was  the  parent  of  a  yet 
nobler  heir.  There  are  few  more  int-eresting  lines 
of  study  than  t^  trace  the  debt  which  Christianity 
owed  to  the  LXX  in  the  matter  of  words  and  terms, 
and  to  see  liow  tlie  Iwrrowed  terminology  was  con- 
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8.  The  LXX  must  now  be  stadied  in  two  aspects, 
so  far  as  it  affected  the  four  Gospels  and  the  Apo- 
stolic conceptions  of  Christ's  Person  and  work. 

A.  Direct  quotations. — It  will  be  convenient  to 
give  a  list  of^the  direct  quotations  from  the  OT  in 
the  Gospels,  taken  from  Swete's  Introduction,  pp. 
386  ff. 


Mt 

Mk. 

Lk. 

OT 

123 

Is  714» 

2^ 

Ex  1812 

26 

Mlc62* 

15 

Ho«  111* 

18 

Jer«8i» 

83 

13 

34^ 

l8  40*«* 

4« 

44 

Dt8S 

6 

lOf. 

PsOOilt 

7 

12 

IH616 

10 

8 

13 

lAf. 

l8  9if.« 

621 

Ex  2013 

27 

14 

SI 

Dt24i 

33 

Nu  803  (cf.  Dt  2321] 

38 

Ex  21»4 

43 

Lv  1918 

8«7 

I8M^» 

913(127) 

Hoses 

1110 

12 

7«7 

Mai  31* 

127 

Hoses 

18.21 

18  421* 

13l4f. 

69f. 

35 

P8  772* 

4I8C 

Is  Cliff- +588* 

IM 

710 

Ex  2012  21" 

8r. 

8 

18  2913 

9» 

€624 

l»5f- 

lOWJ 

On  127+221 

18C 

19 

Igaof. 

Ex  2012-17 

215 

Zee  99+ 18  0211* 

13 

1117 

1^ 

l8  «r+Jcr  711 

16 

P8  82 

42 

1210 

20" 

11822f. 

2224 

19 

28 

Dt  26*  (cf .  On  388) 

32 

26 

87 

ExJJ« 

37 

2Wf. 

1027a 

Dt64f. 

39 

31 

27b 

Lv  1918 

44 

:i6 

20«r- 

Pa  1001* 

32r. 

Dt485 

2415 

1314 

l>nl2ll 

2237 

18  5312* 

av" 

1427 

ZM5  137* 

27i>f. 

1113» 

4ti 

1534 

nl» 

Ps  211* 

J 

18  403 

217 

P8  6810* 

0-n 

Ex  104. 

15  (Ps  77349 

46 

I8  54I3 

lOM 

P8  818 

12" 

Zec9»» 

38 

l«53i* 

40 

610 

1318 
15» 

Ps  40  (41)10 
34ld  (Qa/iy 

1934 

21W 

1 

36 

Ex  1246  (Nu  912,  Ps  3321)' 

37 

Zee  1210* 

(i.)  As  regards  the  matter  and  purnoae  oi  these 
quotations,  it  is  noticeable  that  of  tlie  46  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  17  (marked  with  *)  are  *  Mes- 
sianic/ i.e.  they  are  quoted  as  being  predictions  of 
facts  connected,  with  tlie  life  and  work  of  Christ ; 
and  of  these,  6  (Mt  21^  22*^  26"  27^,  Lk  4»«.  22=") 
are  cited  by  our  Lord  Himself.  With  these  may 
be  reckoned  Mt  22*2,  quoted  as  a  proof  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead.  6  (Mt  2»«  13^^'-  15«-  21"-  ^^ 
24^)  are  (j noted  as  predictions  which  have  found 
— or,  in  the  last  passage,  will  find — fultihnent  in 
the  lives  and  characters  of  persons  other  than 
Christ,  all  except  the  first  occurring  in  His  own 
discourses.  19  of  the  remainder  are  quoted  by  our 
Lord  (except  Mk  12*"'),  and  consist  of  legal  and 
moral  precepts,  mostly  from  the  Pentateuch, 
which  should  guide  men's  actions  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  in  Mt  5,  which  He  quotes  in  order 
to  contrast  witli  them  His  own  higher  moral  law). 
3  which  come  under  none  of  these  lieads  are  Lk 
233,  ^^^^  46  2224.  Of  the  13  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  7 
(marked  with  *)  are  *  Messianic/  all  being  quoted 


by  the  writer  (except  15^,  which  Is  by  our  Lord). 

In  the  rest  of  the  NT,   'Messianic'  quotations 

occur  chiefly  in  the  Apostolic  speeches  in  the  Acta 
(217.2L  M-ae.  ftf.^323f.  ( =  7*7)28  4»f.  8*M.  1333.  34. 35)^  ^ud  in 

Hebrews  (1»  (=5«)*-  «-i»'-»2.  w  w-a,  12.  13  56  (=717.  21) 

9»  10»-»).     In  the  other  Epistles  see  Ro  9»  10"  15» 

1  Co  16«  Gal  3",  Eph  4«,  1  P  2«. 

(ii.)  As  regards  the  form  of  the  quotations,  the 
dependence  upon  the  LXX  shown  by  the  NT 
>vnter8  may  IJb  seen  by  the  following  facts,  which 
are  summarized  from  Swete's  Introduction,  pp. 
391-398. 

Every  part  of  the  NT  aflbrds  evidence  of  a  know- 
ledge  of  the  LXX,  and  a  great  majority  of  the 
passages  cited  from  the  OT  are  in  general  agree- 
ment with  the  Greek  version.  In  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  there  is  a  marked  contrast  between  (a) 
quotations  belonging  to  the  common  narrative  or 
to  the  sayings  reported  by  all  three  or  by  two  of 
them,  and  (/3)  quotations  which  are  peculiar  to  one 
of  them,  (a)  The  former  (with  the  exception  of 
Mt  IS"'-  26*M  adhere  closely  to  LXX.  03)  Of  the 
16  in  Mt.  which  are  not  K)und  in  Mk.  or  Lk.,  4 
(5»  9>='  13»-"-  2P«)  are  in  the  words  of  the  LXX  with 
slight  variants  ;  4  exhibit  important  variants ; 
and  the  remaining  7  bear  little  or  no  resemblance 
to  the  Alexandrian  Greek.  Neither  Mk.  nor  Lk. 
has  any  series  of  independent  quotations ;  Mk  9** 
12"*  are  from  the  LXX,  but  show  affinities  to  the 
text  of  A ;  Lk  4***-  differs  from  the  LXX  in  im- 
portant particulars. 

The  causes  which  have  produced  variation  are 
manifold:  (1)  loose  citation,  (2)  the  substitution 
of  a  gloss  for  the  precise  words  which  the  writer 
profes.ses  to  quote,  (3)  a  desire  to  adapt  a  prophetic 
context  to  tlie  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
thought  to  have  been  fulfilled,  (4)  the  fusing  to- 
gether of  passages  from  different  contexts.  Further, 
(5)  some  variations  are  recensional.     The   Evan- 

felists  ajipear  to  have  employed  a  recension  of  the 
.XX  which  C4ime  nearer  to  the  text  of  A  than  to 
that  of  our  oldest  uncial  K.  In  some  eases  it  may 
be  argued  that  the  text  of  the  LXX  MSS  was 
influenced  by  the  NT  ;  but  this  objecticm  is  greatly 
minimized  by  the  fact  that  Josephus,  and  to  a  less 
extent  Philo,  show  the  same  tenden<'y.  And  there 
are  occasional  si^ns  that  NT  writers  used  a  recen- 
sion to  which  the  version  of  the  later  translator 
Theodotion  shows  some  affinities.  (6)  Some  varia- 
tions are  translational,  and  imply  an  indei>endeiit 
u.se  of  the  original,  whether  by  the  E%angeli8t 
or  by  the  autlior  of  some  collection  of  excerpts 
which  he  employed.  Prof.  Swetc  (pp.  .396  ^.)  print?^ 
in  full,  and  annotates,  five  of  these  passages  from 
Mt  (2«  4^"-  8»'  13=«  27'-''),  together  with  the  cone- 
spondipg  passages  in  the  LXX  ;  and  he  conies  to 
the  conclusion  tliat  while  *  the  compiler  of  the  First 
Gospel  has  more  or  less  distinctly  thrown  ofi'  the 
yoke  of  the  Alexandrian  version,  and  substituted 
tor  it  a  paraphrase,  or  an  in(lei)endent  renderiui,' 
of  the  Hebrew,'  *  our  evidence  tfoes  not  encoura«;e 
the  belief  that  the  Evangelist  use<l  or  knew  another 
complete  (ireek  version  of  the  UT  or  of  any  par 
ticular  l)ook.' 

The  writer  of  the  Fourth  CJospel  quotes  from  t!ic 
LXX,  with  varj'ing  degrees  of  exactness.  The 
citations  in  2*'  ICr*  12^  \^-*' ^fxr^  verba tiw  or  nearly 
so  ;  those  in  63^-  ^  13i«  15^  are  freer  ;  in  1-^  \'2^''-  ^^  ho 
paraphra.sed  loosely,  with  a  general  reminiscence  ot 
the  LXX  wording  ;  in  19^,  6\povraL  eU  5v  t^eK^prrjcav 
is  a  non-Septuagintal  rendering  of  Zee  12'",  which 
was  i)erhaps  current  in  Palestine,  since  €i?  dv  r^e- 
KivTTidav  ap^iears  also  in  Theod.  (Aq.  e^eK^vrrja-ap^  cf. 
Rev  1'  ;  Symm.  ive^eK^yrria-av). 

The  quotations  in  the  Acts  are  exclusively  from 
the  LXX,  but  sometimes  they  are  inclined  to  be 
free  and  paraphrastic. 

In   St.    Paul's  quotations  the  same  phenomena 
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appear  :  the  majority  are  verbally  exact,  but  many 
contain  important  variants ;  sometimes  the  Apostle 
appears  to  quote  from  memory ;  in  some  cases  he 
freely  conflates  two  or  more  passages.  In  Hebrews, 
in  wnich  the  ar^ment  is  carried  on  largely  by  a 
catena  of  quotations  from  the  LXX,  *  the  text  of 
the  quotations  agrees  in  the  main  with  some  form 
of  the  present  text  of  the  LXX'  (Westcott,  Hebrews, 
p.  476).     On  1  P  2»  see  Hort,  St.  Peter,  in  loe. 

In  this  short  summary  of  Prof.  Swete's  results 
enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  large  extent  to 
which  the  Alexandrian  Greek  version  influenced 
the  direct  quotations  made  by  the  NT  ^vriters.  But 
(Urect  citation  formed  only  a  fraction  of  the  im- 
mense use  which  they  made  of  the  LXX.  Their 
writings,  and  the  utterances  of  our  Lord,  abound 
in  expressions  and  phrases  from  the  LXX  which 
are  not  formal  Quotations,  but  which  were  due  to 
their  intimate  Knowledge  of  the  OT.  These  are 
conveniently  marked  by  uncial  type  in  WH's  text 
of  the  NT.  In  many  cases  the  force  and  meaning 
of  the  NT  passage  are  multiplied  when  the  OT 
context  is  taKen  into  consideration.  [N. B.  — There 
are  no  quotations  from  the  Apocryphal  books 
which  were  included  in  the  Greek  Bible.  There 
are,  however,  in  the  Epistles  some  half-dozen 
reminiscences ;  see  Wis  7*  9"  13*  15^,  Sir  5^^  7»* 
15"]. 

B.  Borrowed  terminology, — It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  LXX  was  but  a  very  small  part  of 
a  large  Greek  literature  whose  ideas  and  vocabu- 
lary and  grammar  diifered  materially  from  those 
of  the  ola  classical  writers.  New  philosophical 
and  theological  conceptions,  changes  political  and 
social,  developments  in  the  arts  of  life,  increased 
opportunities  of  intercourse  with  foreign  nations, 
all  combined  to  alter  the  language.  The  Kourfi  or 
WsXriviK^  dcdXe«crof  '  was  based  on  Attic  Greek, 
but  embraced  elements  drawn  from  all  Hellenic 
dialects.  It  was  the  literary  language  of  the  cos- 
mopolitan Hellas  created  by  the  genius  of  Alex- 
ander '  (Swete,  Intr,  p.  294).  *  The  language  used 
by  the  writers  of  the  Greek  Diaspora  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  subsection  of  an  early  stax^e  of  the  kolHi  * 
(ib.)t  and  of  this  subsection  the  LXa  and  the  NT 
are  the  best  representatives  in  Egypt  and  Palestine 
respectively.  Though  a  change  tiegan  to  appear 
a.s  early  as  Xenophon,  the  era  of  the  xocr^  may 
be  said  to  have  opened  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
4th  cent.  B.C.  ;  and  its  golden  age  extends  from  c. 
B.C.  145  (Polybius)  to  c,  A.D.  160  (Pausanias).  The 
NT  vocabulary,  then,  was  derived  not  only  from 
the  LXX  but  from  the  current  language  of  the 
day.  See  the  Appendix  in  Grimm-Thayer*s  Gr.- 
Eng.  Lexicon  of  the  NT  (pp.  691-696),  in  which  are 
collected  a  large  numbcnr  of  non-classical  words 
which  find  parallels  in  Greek  writings  (including 
LXX)  from  B.c.  322  to  A.D.  100. 

For  our  present  purpose,  however,  a  supreme 
interest  attaches  to  the  NT  words  which,  tnough 
found  in  classical  Greek,  have  acquired  a  new  moral 
or  theological  meaning.  Many  words  as  used  in 
the  NT  are  exclusively  Christian,  and  their  special 
significance  is  not  derived  from  any  literary  source 
(e.g.  dyaxe^aXotoD/iOi,  iarrlrvrw,  drrlxpiorot,  Hvafut 
(miracle),  irpurr&roKOS,  aravpbt  — 6w,  X^P^^)-  ^^^ 
many  others  have  gained,  or  at  least  advanced 
towards,  their  new  meaning  by  contact  with 
Hebrew  thought.  The  following  are  among  the 
more  important,  and  will  repay  careful  investiga- 
tion witn  the  help  of  Thayer  s  Lexicon  and  the 
NT  commentaries.  The  short  notes  here  attached 
to  each  word  are  not  intended  to  be  in  any  way 
exhaustive  of  their  meanings  or  applications,  but 
may  be  helpful  in  sugge^ing  lines  for  study. 
Words  which  do  not  occur  in  classical  Greek  are 
marked  with  *. 

ayycXos.    Classical  meaning  *  messenger.'   Early 


Heb.  thought  conceived  of  the  '  Angel  of  Jahweh ' 
as  a  visible  or  active  manifestation  of  Himself, 
Gn  22",  Ex  3»,  Mt  1»  Lk  2».  But  the  more  de- 
veloped angelology  of  later  times  is  reflected  in  the 
NT,  e.g.  the  names  of  two  great  angels  appear — 
Michael  (Dn  10"-"  12>,  Jude»,  &v  l§f)  and 
Gabriel  (Dn  8"  9»,  Lk  l^-  ^).    See  also  Mt  IS^*. 

&Yio«.  Class.  <  sacred  (to  a  god) ' ;  <  holy.'  Note 
two  special  uses:  (a)  of  dyioi,  the  ideal  body  of 
consecrated  people,  Dn  7"-  ^,  1  Es  8*^  (") ;  freq.  in  St. 
Paul's  writings  of  Christians.  Not  in  Gospp.,  but 
see  Jn  17^*-**.  {b)  rA  Ayia,  the  holiest  part  of  the 
Tent ;  in  NT  typical  of  Heaven  where  Christ  our 
High  Priest  intercedes  for  us.  He  9. 10. 

£8cX^^.  Class,  'brother';  'near  kinsman.' 
LXX  and  NT  a  member  of  the  same  privileged 
race,  Dt  18»,  Ro  9».  Hence  in  NT  a  fellow-Chris- 
tian, Mt  23^  and  freq.  in  Acts  and  Epistles. 

atjia.    Class.  '  blood ' ;  '  bloodshed   ;  always  em- 

Ehasizes  the  fact  of  death.  In  the  Jewish  sacri- 
cial  i^stem  the  blood  is  the  life,  Gn  9*,  Lv  17*** ", 
Dt  12*".  On  the  Christian  use  of  this  thought  see 
Westcott,  Add.  note  on  1  Jn  1'  and  on  He  9". 

aUii¥.  Class,  'human  life-time';  'eternity.' 
(a)  In  LXX  fre^.  in  plur.,  denoting  the  sum-total 
of  the  fixed  periods  (each  being  an  a/(^y)  into  which 
eternity  is  divisible,  Ps  77  (76)«,  Lk  1».  {b)  The 
NT  adopts  the  Rabbinic  conception  of  two  '  ages,' 
6  aldtw  o5rof  {rnn  oSipn)  and  6  eUdnf  6  dpx^fJLevos  or  d 
fUXkufv  (K3n  oVipn)  the  age  before,  and  after,  the 
advent  of  the  Messiah,  Mt  22«,  Mk  10». 

&vdurra4ri«.  Class,  'a  rising  up'  {e.g.  from  a 
seat);  'a  making  to  rise';  'a  removal.'  LXX 
'  resurrection,'  2  Mac  7"  12« ;  cf.  Dn  12>.  Mt  22» 
and  freq.     (See  iEsch.  Bum.  617  f.)- 

&va^^M.  Class.  '  bring  up ' ;  '  undertake ' ; 
'refer';  'restore.'  LXX  freq.  'offer  up'  (as  a 
sacrifice)  =  nhyn.     He  727  m*,  i  p  2».  a*  al. 

&iroKaXvtrTCiv  {*dT0K6\v\j/it).  Class.  '  reveal.'  In 
LXX  and  NT  freq.  Divme  revelation  of  things 
which  man  of  himself  could  not  know. 

6,itokvrp6m  {*-TfHO(nt).  Class,  'release  on  pay- 
ment of  ransom.'  In  the  OT  the  word  is  applied 
(with  little  or  no  idea  of  ransom)  to  the  action  of 
Grod  for  His  people,  in  delivering  them  (Skj  or  ms) 
from  trouble  or  death.  This,  with  the  thought  of 
ransom  partially  restored,  appeared  in  the  NT  as 
the  Christian  '  redemption '  from  sin.  See  West- 
cott, Hebrews,  pp.  295  &. 

&(^co'is.  Class,  'a  setting  free'  (of  a  captive); 
'  discharge '  (from  the  obligations  of  a  bond).  In 
LXX  mostly  the  periodical  'release'  of  Hebrew 
slaves.  But  the  Messianic  interpretation  of  sudi 
passages  as  Is  6P  (cf.  Lk  4")  was  a  step  towards 
the  NT  meaning  of  'release  from  the  chain  and 
the  guilt  of  sin.  In  Is  22'^  dtf>e$^eTat  is  used  in 
connexion  with  d/jLofyrla.  See  Mt  26»,  Mk  I*  3», 
Lk  1"  3»  24<7. 

PairrCCoiiou  Class,  metaph.  'to  be  soaked' 
(with  wine);  *to  be  drowned'  (with  questions). 
LXX  2  (4)  K  5^  uses  the  word  in  connexion  with 
miraculous  cleansing;  Sir  34  (31)^  with  cleansing 
from  ceremonial  pollution.  Both  are  partial  types 
of  Christian  baptism. 

PcPat^M.  Class,  'confirm'  (a  statement) ;  'secure' 
(a  person  in  one's  own  interests).  In  LXX  Ps 
41  (40)>*  119  (118)»  the  word  is  used  of  God  estab- 
lishing  or  strengthening  man.  Hence  in  NT  of 
Jesus  Christ  strengthening  the  soul  and  character, 
ICol*. 

Satji^viov.  Class.  '  deity ' ;  '  divinity ' ;  also  an 
inferior  divine  being,  '  between  divine  and  mortal ' 
(Plat.  Symp. ).  It  needed  the  OT  monotheism  to 
condemn  the  thought  of  divine  beings  other  than 
Jehovah,  Dt  321^  Ps  96  (95)».  Hence  in  NT  '  evU 
spirit.'  [dalfujv  (Mt  8'*),  which  is  very  similar,  is 
not  found  in  the  LXX  ?  Is  65^^]. 

8i^ipoXo«.    Class,  of  one  who  accuses  maliciously 
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or  slanderously.  LXX  ( =  ny  or  ]if)p)  *  an  adversary/ 
used  of  a  superhuman  agent  of  evil,  Job  !«•  ^  elc.^ 
Zee  3»-  2,  1  Ch  2V,  Hence  in  NT  'the  devil/  used 
by  every  NT  writer  except  St.  Mark. 

SCxatosy  8iKaio<nJvt),  etc.  Class,  mainly  'just/ 
'justice.'  See  Sanday-Headlam,  Add.  note  on  Ro 
1",  'The  word  dUauos  and  its  compounds.* 

8^{a,  Sot^Cw.  Class.  *  opinion  ' ;  '  credit '  or 
'reno>\Ti.'  LXX  Ex  24"rt/.  (=i'ia;),  New  Heb. 
f^yy^)  the  '  glory '  of  God,  the  visible  manifestation 
of  His  presence.  Hence  in  NT  (a)  the  manifesta- 
tion of  God's  character,  Jn  V*,  (b)  the  spiritual 
participation  of  it  by  men,  Jn   17**.     See  2  Co 

ievo«  Ci0yiK6s).  Class,  'nation;  LXX,  NT  of 
nations  other  than  the  chosen  people ;  '  Gentiles.' 

ct8«»Xov.  Class.  '  phantom ' ;  '  reflected  image ' ; 
'  fancy.'    LXX,  NT  '  the  image  of  a  god ' ;  '  idol.' 

iKKAvjo'Ca.  Class.  < assembly'  of  citizens.  LXX 
( =  hnQ)  an  assembly  of  Israelites,  the  chosen  people. 
Hence  in  NT  the  body  of  Christians  spiritually 
called  out  from  the  rest  of  mankind  by  God ;  '  the 
Church.' 

iicXcKr^s.  Class,  'selected.'  LXX  the  'elect' 
people  of  God,  Is  65»-  »• « («',  1  Ch  W\  Wis  3»  4". 
Hence  in  NT  of  Christians,  Mt  24»  al. 

lirurKOTri^,  -iro«  (*-inJ).  Class,  vb.  '  inspect,' '  ex- 
amine,' *  visit ' ;  subst. '  overseer,' '  guardian.'  The 
use  of  the  words  in  the  LXX  (esp.  inaKon/i)  of 
the  action  of  God,  either  for  help  or  punishment, 

Eive  rise  to  the  spiritual  force  acquirea  in  the  NT, 
k  19",  1  P  2»-  < 

c^ayycXCCoifcai  {* -t<a),  tlayyikiov.  Class,  vb. 
'  bring  good  tidings ' ;  subst.  '  reward  for  good 
tidings.'  In  the  OT  such  Messianic  passages  as 
Is  4(^  al.  led  to  the  Christian  use  of  the  terms. 
[Sing.  tOayyiXtoy  not  in  LXX,  which  always  has 
plur.]. 

c^XoY^M,  -Ca.  Class,  'praise.'  (a)  LXX  (=-na) 
'  bless ' ;  and  so  in  NT  of  the  action  of  either  God 
or  man.  {b)  '  Consecrate  with  prayer,'  1  S  9", 
Lk  9^',  1  Co  10'*.  (r)  eifXoyla  is  a  concrete  blessing 
or  benefit,  Dt  U^  al.,  Eph  P,  He  12"  a/,  (not  in 
Gospp. ). 

{«i{.  Class.  '  life ' ;  *  existence.'  In  the  LXX 
(=D»»n)  it  is  freq.  used  of  a  happy  life,  blessed  by 
God.  Hence  in  NT  of  spiritual  life  (Jn  5^) 
gained  by  union  with  Christ,  the  source  and 
l)rinciple  of  life  (Jn  10»«  14«,  1  Jn  5^^). 

Cwo7ovi«i>,  (woiroi^M.  Class,  'breed  animals,  or 
germs.*  LXX  *give  life  to,'  Neh  9*;  'preserve 
alive/  Ex  1",  Ps  71  (70)»  Hence  in  NT  *  endue 
with   spirituaJ   life,'  Jn  6*^ ;   '  restore  to  life,'  Jn 
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^uipa.  Class.  *  day.  ■*  In  LXX  freq.  of  the  '  Day 
of  Jaliweh,'  a  future  time  cf  judgment  (Am.,  Is., 
Zeph.  etc.).  |Hence  in  NT  of  the  coming  of 
Christ  to  judgment,  Mt  l*^al.  (The  thought  of 
'judgment'  was  so  closely  attached  to  the  word 
that  St.  Paul  could  use  the  expression  dvOpunriyyj 
ijfUpa,  1  Co  48). 

6avaro«.  Class.  *  death '  of  the  body.  From  the 
OT  teaching  that  death  is  the  punishment  of  sin 
is  derived  the  NT  use  of  the  word  for  spiritual 
death,  either  as  a  present,  unregenerate  state  (Jn 
52*,  1  Jn  3"),  or  as  a  future  penalty  (Wis  1"  2^, 
Ro  P-). 

0e<5s.  Class.  *a  god.'  OT  monotheism  led  to 
the  use  of  6  debs  for  the  One  God  in  LXX  and  NT. 
(God's  representatives  are  called  Oeol,  Ps  82  (81)®, 
quoted  in  Jn  10**). 

tXdo-Koi&ai.  Class,  'propitiate,'  'appease.'  (a) 
LXX  pass,  'be  propitiated,'  Ps  78  (77)»  79  (78)». 
So  NT  Lk  1813.  {h)  LXX  i^iXdaKo^iat  (not  in  NT) 
'make  propitiation  for,'  'expiate.'  So  in  NT 
IXdaKOfmi,  He  2>7. 

*  (Xa<r/x6s  *  a  means  of  propitiating,'  Ezk  44^, 
1  Jn  23  4i«. 


^IXaan^piov  'the  ])luce  of  pronitiation,'  'the 
mercy-seat.'  LXX  and  He  9^.  [In  Ro  3**  masc. 
adj.  of  Christ]. 

tcaicCa.  Class.  '  badness,  depravity ' ;  '  coward- 
ice.'   LXX,  NT  '  evil,'  '  trouble,'  Am  6^,  Mt  6«. 

Kardiravo-is.  Class.  ' a  putting  to  rest ' ;  'a 
causing  to  cease.'  LXX  (=niji3a)  'rest,'  'cessa- 
tion,' Ps  95  (94)".    NT  He  3"- "  4»-  »•  ^  ^^■. 

Kipa«.  Class,  'horn.'  LXX,  NT  symbol  of 
strength,  1  S  2'«,  Ps  89  (88)^8,  Lk  I* 

icXii)povo|fci««,  -Ca,  -0%.  Class.  '  inherit*  In  OT  the 
words  are  frequently  used  for  the  occupation  of 
Canaan  by  the  rift  of  God.  So  in  NT  they  are 
used  spiritually  lor  the  gaining  of  the  privileges 
involved  in  Divine  sonship  in  union  witii  Christ, 
Mt  5»  25". 

icXvipos.  Class,  'an  object  used  in  casting  lots.' 
LXX  'an  allotted  portion,'  a  possession  or  privilege 
assigned  by  God  to  His  people.  Wis  5*.  NT  m 
Mt27»II,  Ac26",  Coll»«. 

KOiv^M,  -&%.  Class  '  to  make  common,'  '  to 
communicate '  (opp.  (dios).  LXX  '  to  make  un- 
hallowed,' '  profane,'  '  defile '  (  =  /Sc/SijXow,  -os ), 
4  Mac  7«,  1  Mac  l'*^-*'.  NT  Mt  15"-  *«•  «>,  Mk  7»-  ^ 
AclOi*» 

K^uio«.  Class,  'order';  'ornament';  '  the  Uni- 
verse (as  a  system  of  order).  LXX  'the  in- 
habitants of  the  world,'  Wis  2^*  10*  14«' ".  NT  in 
Mt  13"  and  frequently.  Hence  in  NT  'the  un- 
godly masses  of  men,'  Jn  V  and  freq. ;  also  '  things 
of  the  world,'  'desires,  pleasures,'  etc.,  Mt  16* and 
frequently. 

KrC(w,  ktC^s.  Class,  vb.  '  to  found '  (city, 
colony,  ete.);  subst.  'the  act  of  founding.'  LXX 
vb. '  create '  ( = ic-a),  Dt  4»  Ps  51  (50)",  Is  45' ;  subst. 
'  the  sum  of  created  things,'  Jth  9^*  W\  Wis  5"  (") 
IQ^al.    NT  vb.  Mk  13"rt/.,  subst.  Mk  l(fial. 

m^pios.  Class.  '  lord,'  '  master,'  '  o>vner.'  LXX 
passim  for  mn*  'Jehovali.'  NT  both  with  and 
without  the  article  (a)  for  Jehovah,  (6)  for  Christ. 

Xa^c.  Class,  'nation,'  'people.'  In  LXX  speci- 
ally of  the  chosen  people.  Hence  in  NT  applied 
to  Christians,  Lk  1",  Ac  15^*,  He  4»  at. 

XciTovpY^M,  -Ca.  Class.  '  render  a  service  to  the 
state  at  one's  ovm.  expense.'  LXX  (vb.  nip',  subst. 
niiy),  the  service  of  the  priests  in  the  Tent  and 
the  temple.  So  NT  Lk  \^,  He  8«  9^^  10".  [The 
classical  idea  is  adopted  in  2  Co  9^^  Ph  2^.] 

Xvrp<Sw.  Class,  'release  on  payment  of  ransom'; 
'  deliver  by  payment  of  ransom.  In  LXX  of  tlie 
action  of  God,  'deliverance'  from  evils,  Dt  13^ 
2  Sam  7=»,  Ps  49  (48)»  al.  So  in  NT  Lk  24r^  (cf.  Ac 
7^).  Xvrpov  (*  XvrpciMris).  Class.  *  the  price  i)aid  for 
ransom.'  In  LXX  X&rpov  ypvxn^  ( =  "'p3  'atonement') 
Nu  35^^  Pr  13®,  and  Xi>rpwo-ts  coupled  with  XiTpuxre- 
Tcu  4k  iraa-Qv  twv  dvofiiuy  avroOy  Ps  130  (129)'"*,  show 
that  the  later  writers  of  the  OT  were  approaching 
the  spiritual  use  of  tlie  M'ords.  Hence  in  Nl 
\vTp6u>  Tit  21*,  1  P  1«,  -poy  Mt  2028,  Mk  10«,  -pwcrts 
He  9^». 

u,v<rnfpiov.  Class.  *a  secret/  a  mystery  kno^^•n 
only  to  the  initiated.  LXX  *  hidden  jmrj^se,  or 
counsel ' ;  of  men,  To  127- 11,  Jth  2^  ;  of  God,  Wis 
222  622.  In  NT  of  God's  plan  of  salvation  which 
was  not  known  until  revealed  to  the  Apostles,  Mt 
13>»  (  =  Mk  4",  Lk  8^0),  Ro  W^  al. 

v<S|&os.  Class,  'usage/  'custom';  'law.'  LXX 
'  tfie  Mosaic  law.'  NT  {a)  the  volume  of  '  the 
Law,'  Mt  12*,  or  its  contents  as  binding  upon 
Jews,  Mt  5"'- ;  {b)  a  burdensome  and  inenectual 
system  of  commands  and  prohibitions  from  which 
Christ  has  freed  us,  Ro  3'-^  and  frequently. 

olKo8o|&iw  (*-/ii^).  Class,  'bui hi.'  LXa  metaph. 
'grant  prosperity  to,'  Ps  28  (27)\  Jer  33  (40)7.  In 
NT  'help  and  prosper  spiritually/  'edify'  (this 
use  of  the  M'ord  was  rendered  easier  by  the  thought 
of  Christians  as  being  the  *  building '  and  '  temple ' 
of  God,  Ac20»2a/.). 
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8vo|i,a.  Class,  'name';  'fame';  'pretext.' 
LXX,  all  that  a  person's  name  implies,  his  per- 
sonality and  attributes,  1  K  21  (3  K  20)»,  Ca  1». 
Very  freq.  of  the  Name  of  God.  So  in  NT,  of 
men  Mt  10",  Jn  6"^ ;  of  God  Mt  6^,  Jn  12®,  and 
freauently. 

olpav^.  Class.  '  heaven,'  '  sky.'  LXX,  a  peri- 
phrasis used  by  late  Jews  for  the  Divine  Name  (Dn 
4-*^,  1  Mac  3i"-  and  freg.).  NT  in  Lk  15"- "  (see 
Dalman,  The  Words  of  Jesus,  Eng.  tr.  217-220, 
and91ff.). 

iraifi.  Class.  '  child ' ;  '  slave.'  In  LXX  the 
word  acquired  a  special  force  as  representing  a 
•  servant  of  Jehovah  * ;  of  men,  Ps  113  {U2)\  Wis 
2^'  al. ;  of  the  Messianic  Figure  in  Is  41.  42  etc. 
So  in  NT  of  men  who  devoutly  serve  God,  Lk  1**-  **; 
of  the  Messiah,  Mt  12^  Ac  S*^- »  4"- ». 

irop^Scio-ot.  Class.  *  park,'  'pleasure-garden.' 
From  the  story  of  the  garden  of  Eden  (Gn  2. 3)  the 
word  came  to  be  used  figuratively  in  the  OT  for 
Divinely  given  peace  and  prosperity,  Ezk  28*^.  In 
Jewish  apocrypnal  writings  it  acquired  the  mean- 
ing of  an  upper  region  in  the  *  third  heaven ' ;  cf. 
2  Co  12**  *.  Hence  it  was  used  of  the  abode  of  the 
pious  after  death,  Lk  23<»,  Rev  27. 

ir€%p6lm  C-aafi6t),  Class,  'test,'  'try.'  LXX 
( =  n94)  (a)  of  men  trying  God,  Ex  17',  Dt  6^«,  Is  7" ; 
(6)  of  God  testing  men,  Gn  ^K  So  in  NT  (a)  Mt 
4',  Ac  W^ ;  (6)  1  Co  10».  Hence  freq.  of  *  tempta- 
tion '  by  the  Devil. 

ircpC.  The  LXX  use  of  repl  [riji]  afiaprlas  to 
express  nic^O  or  n|f.19^  'a  sin-offering,'  Lv  6"W  14^ 
a/.,  Ps  40  (39)^  led  to  the  use  of  repl  in  the  NT  with 
a  sacrificial  force,  '  to  expiate  or  atone  for  (sins) ' 
(He  10«),  Ro  8»,  He  5»  10»- «  a/. 

ircpiT^^vciv  (*-To/xiJ).  Class.  '  cut  round ' ;  '  cur- 
tail'; 'intercept.'  LXX  freq.  'circumcise,'  NT 
(a)  '  circumcise '  (physically) ;  (6)  '  separate  from 
lust  and  spiritual  impurity,'  Col  2",  Ro  2^*  (cf.  Ex 
6"- »  Lv  26«,  Ezk  44',  Ac  7"). 

irurrc^iv,  irUrris.  The  broad  distinction  between 
the  classical  and  the  Biblical  use  is  that  in  the 
former  'belief  is  intellectual,  in  the  latter  it  is 
spiritual.  (See  Hatch,  Hibbert  Lectures  1888, 
Lect.  xi.,  and  Essays  in  Biblical  Greek,  pp.  83-87  ; 
Sanday-Headlam  on  Ro  1",  'The  meaning  of 
Faith  \ 

irvcv|i,a.  Class,  'wind,'  'air*;  'spirit,'  the  life 
principle  of  aJl  created  things ;  also  '  inspiration,' 
'afflatus';  later  'the  all-pervading  Soul'  of  the 
Stoics.  In  the  OT  a  moral  force  is  added  to  the 
word,  a  power  derived  from  God,  Ps  61  (SO)^*-  *', 
Job  328,  fg  4816  811.  Hence  in  NT  (a)  the  '  spirit ' 
of  man,  the  highest  part  of  his  trichotomy ;  (i)  the 
Holy  Spirit. 


3^  a/.     Hence  freq.  in  Apoc.,  and  at  least  with  the 
underlying  thoucnt  in  Jn  8**. 

irpo^n^rvM,  -rdm  {*-T€la).  Class,  'interpret  an 
oracle,'  'foretell.'  In  LXX  and  NT  the  words 
gain  a  higher  meaning  than  that  of  interpreting 
the  frenzied  utterances  of  a  fxdyTis.   A  *  prophet '  " 


IS 


one  inspired  with  a  Divine  intuition  to  declare 
God's  will  both  in  historical  events  and  in  things 
spiritual. 

ir^i.  aass.  'flesh'  (physical).  LXX  and  NT 
(a)  '  physical  origin.'  '  relationship,'  Gn  37*',  Jg  9«, 
2  S  5^  19«  Jn  3«,  Ro  P  11",  Gal  4«'»  ;  (6)  '  man,' 
considered  as  weak  and  mortal,  Ps  56  (55)»  78  (77)*' 
a/.,  Jn  1",  Mt  16",  Jn  8",  1  P  1»*.  Hence  in  NT 
(c)  the  lowest  part  of  human  nature  (opp.  rveOfta) 
with  its  tendency  to  sin,  Mt  26«,  1  Jn  2^^;  and  {d) 
an  unspiritual,  unregenerate  state,  only  in  St. 
Paul,  Ro8*-»a/. 

a-K^rot  (•  (rxm-la).  Class.  '  darkness,'  *  obscurity.' 
LXX  attaches  to  it  a  moral  significance,  Job  3(P, 


Ps  112  (111)^,  Is  6«  9«.  So  in  NT,  Mt  6»,  Lk  V^ 
11»  Jnl»3»»12»a/. 

(niCv,  (rvn^p,  -TT)pCa,  -nfpiov.  Class,  'save' 
(from  injuxj,  death,  etc.).  LXX  to  deliver  from 
the  penalties  of  the  Messianic  judgment,  Jl  2^^ 
(3»),  Is  45"  49*  a/.  Hence  in  NT  '  save  from  sin,' 
Mt  l^,  Lk  2"  1»  2»  and  frequently. 

4«<9  ^mr(lu  {*-TurfiM),  Class,  subst. '  light ' ;  vb. 
'shine,'  'give  light.'  In  LXX  the  subst.  acquires 
a  moral  force  (opp.  ffK&ros),  Ps  27  (26)^  119  (118)*<», 
Is  6*  and  freq. ;  and  the  vb.  is  used  transitively 
'to  teach,'  Ps  119  (US)'**,  Sir  45".  Hence  both  in 
NT  freq.  of  spiritual  enlightenment  and  freedom. 

X^i««  Class.  '  kind  feeling' ;  'a  kindness  done' ; 
'  gratitude '  and  '  thanks ' ;  *  enjoyment.'  In  LXX 
(=|n)  freq.  in  the  expression  'nnd  favour  before 
Grod.'  In  NT  this  kindness  of  God  becomes  a  two- 
fold theological  conception:  (a)  the  undeserved 
kindness  by  which  man  is  saved  from  sin,  {b)  the 
state  of  heart  kept  alive  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  one 
who  has  received  God's  grace. 

Xpurr^.    Class,   'to   oe  rubbed   on,'   'used  as 

ointment.'     LXX  'a  person  who  is  anointed' — 

king,  priest,  or  prophet  —  for  o*«^.     Hence  the 

Messianic  conception  which  gave  rise  to  the  NT 

title  6  xP^(rr6s. 

Ijtbraturx.— Swete,  Introd,  to  the  OT  in  Greek  \  art. 
'  Septuagint '  (Nestle)  in  Hastings'  DB ;  Speaker's  Cominentary, 
*  Apocrypha,'  voL  L  pp.  xL-xxiiL  ;  art.  '  Apocrypha '  (Byle)  m 
Snuth'g  DB3;  Tby,  Neto  Testament  QiiottUums;  Hawkini, 
Hone  Synoptiea;  Hatch,  Essays  in  Blblieal  Greek  \  Orimm- 
Thayer,  Greek-Bng.  LexCeon  cf  the  NT;  H.  A.  A.  Kennedy, 
Sources  qf  IfT  Greek ;  Dittmar,  Vet.  Test,  in  Novo ;  Huhn, 
AT  Citate  u.  JUminisc.  im  NT;  Commentaries  on  the  NT. 
A  very  full  Bfbliog^raphy  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  Nestle's 
art  'Bibelubersetzungen  (Qriechische)'  in  PRB^. 

A.  H.  M'Neile. 
SEPULCHRE.  —  See    Tomb;    and   for    'Holy 
Sepulchre '  see  Golgotha. 

SERMON  ON  THE  If OUNT.-^Professor  Votaw's 
learned  and  exhaustive  article  in  the  Extra  Vol. 
of  Hastings'  DB  is  a  mine  of  information  and 
critical  study,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  a 
full  treatment  of  questions  concerning  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  that  must  here  be  treated  more 
briefly. 

1.  sources. — The  contents  of  Mt  5.  6.  7  are  com- 
monly regarded  as  constituting  one  discourse,  with 
the  title  'The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,'  on  account 
of  the  introductory  statement  in  5^  Some  |K>r- 
tions  of  the  contents  of  these  chapters  reappear, 
with  more  or  less  difference  of  form,  introduced 
in  a  somewhat  similar  way,  in  Lk  6.  Other  say- 
ings of  Jesus  contained  in  the  three  chapters  of 
Mt.  are  found  scattered  over  the  narrative  in  Lk., 
and  a  few  are  in  Mk. ;  two  are  duplicated  in  Mt., 
and  one  is  duplicated  in  Lk.  The  following  is  the 
Synoptic  distribution  of  the  Sermon  : 

HatUiew. 
61 

611- 12 
613 
5IA 
518 
62S-9S 
(l)6»80,(2)lg7.8 


6>-lS 
690-21 

71-5 
77-13 
71s.  14 
716-27 


Mark. 

Luke. 

617.901* 

69l)h.Sl 

633.33 

9S0 

1434.85 

431 

(1)  816,  (2)  1188 
1617 
1288.  M 

9«7.4&43.45 

1011.  12 

1618 

629^ 

ll3-» 

1233-30 

1613 

121a  34 

687-42 

119-13 

1823-« 

64449 

A  comparison  of  these  columns  will  bring  out 
certain  clear  results,  viz. : 

(1)  Mk.  is  not  the  source  of  any  of  these  sayings. 
Only  four  verses  or  paragraphs  of  them  are  in  that 
Crospel  at  all.    Of  these  lour,  three  are  also  in  Lk. 
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A  comparison  between  the  several  forms  of  the 
three  shows  (a)  that  Lk.  and  Mt.  are  nearer  to  one 
another  than  either  of  them  is  to  Mk.,  and  (b)  that 
in  the  two  cases  of  duplicates  in  Mt.,  Mk.  is  nearer 
to  Mt.'s  second  renderings  of  the  sayings  than  to  his 
earlier  renderings,  whicn  are  those  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  showing  that  if  Mt.  is  dependent 
on  Mk.  in  either  case,  it  is  in  the  later  passages 
where  the  sayings  are  eiven  in  another  connexion, 
not  in  the  Sermon.  We  may  account  for  the 
duplicates  in  this  way.  Tlie  first  appearance  of 
them  is  due  to  the  non-Markan  source  ;  the  second 
is  perhaps  derived  from  Mk. 

(2)  It  18  now  generally  conceded  that  the  main 
sources  of  the  common  elements  in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  are  Mk. ,  and  the  collection  of  Loffia  which 
Papias  says  Matthew  compiled  and  wrote  in 
Heorew,  or  Aramaic.  Further,  it  is  agreed  that 
the  Logia  must  have  been  translated  into  Greek, 
and  that  it  was  in  a  Gr.  fonn  that  our  Evangelists 
used  it.  More  recently  the  differences  between 
Mt.  and  Lk.  in  their  renderings  of  the  same  say- 
ings, as  well  as  various  other  phenomena  con- 
nected with  them,  have  led  scholars  to  the  con- 
clusion that  (a)  there  were  two  or  more  versions 
of  Matthew's  Logia,  or  (b)  that  there  were  other 
collections  of  sayings  of  Jesus  besides  that  made 
W  Matthew  (Wendt,  Jttlicher,  Wemle,  J.  Weiss, 
^ine,  Hawkins,  Votaw,  Bacon).  Probably  both 
of  these  suggestions  must  be  admitted.  Neverthe- 
less, even  tuter  admitting  this,  we  may  still  recog- 
nize the  probability  that  the  Sermon,  as  we  have 
it  in  our  First  Gospel,  is  derived  from  Matthew's 
Logia ;  for  (a)  that  Gospel — apart  from  its  open- 
ing and  closing  sections — oonsiBts  virtually  of  Mk., 
split  at  5  places,  or  as  some  reckon  at  7  places, 
with  blocks  of  Logia  wedged  in  at  these  openings, 
the  Sermon  bein^  the  first  such  insertion ;  and 
(j3)  since  our  chief  collection  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus 
is  that  contained  in  Mt.,  since  Papias  ascribed  to 
the  Apostle  Matthew  the  only  collection  of  Logia 
he  is  reported  to  have  mentioned,  and  since  the 
Gospel  containing  it  bears  the  name  of  that  Apostle 
in  all  Patristic  references  to  its  origin,  there  is  a 
strong  presumption  that  the  Logia  it  contains  are 
from  Matthew  8  collection,  although  this  does  not 
forbid  us  to  conclude  that  the  collection  may  have 
been  used  by  the  Evangelist  in  a  revised  form. 
Nor,  of  course,  does  it  exclude  the  suggestions  of 
interpolations,  glosses,  etc.,  which  can  only  be 
considered  in  detail  as  they  arise  in  the  course  of 
the  study  of  the  text.  The  general  conclusion  is 
that  as  a  whole  our  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is 
derived  from  Matthew's  Lo^ia  in  a  Greek  version. 

2.  Integrity. — The  question  of  the  integrity  of 
the  Sermon  must  l)e  considered  quite  apart  n^om 
that  of  its  genuineness.  We  may  be  convinced 
that  the  three  chapters  of  Mt.  contain  only  true 
Logia  of  Jesus,  and  yet  see  reason  to  think  that 
these  Logia  were  not  all  spoken  on  one  and  tlie 
same  occasion,  in  fact,  that  they  do  not  actually 
constitute  a  sermon,  (a)  The  first  difficulty  arises 
from  the  wealth  and  multiplicity  of  the  utter- 
ances. We  have  here  a  concise  concentration  of 
many  most  pregnant  sajrings  of  Jesus.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  a  popular  audience  could  take 
in  so  much  at  one  hearing.  But  Jesus  was  wel- 
comed everywhere  by  simple  peasants  and  tlie 
people  generally  much  more  than  by  trained 
thinkers  and  the  educated  classes.  Smce  *  the 
common  people  heard  him  gladly,'  His  style  must 
have  been  adjusted  to  slow-moving  minds ;  but 
no  popular  preacher  would  pack  so  much  into  one 
sermon  as  we  have  in  Mt.'s  three  chapters. 

{h)  The  variety  of  topics  treated  in  the  three 
chapters  is  inconsistent  with  the  unity  of  a  single 
discourse.  Thus  the  encouragements  to  prayer 
and  the  warnings  against  anxiety  are  alien  to  the 


main  topic  in  which  the  principles  of  the  new 
order  are  contrasted  with  the  old  laws  and  cus- 
toms. 

(c)  A  more  important  consideration  arises  from 
a  CMDmparison  of  the  portions  of  these  chapters 
which  reappear  in  Lk.  with  the  circumstances  in 
connexion  with  which  they  are  there  introduced. 
A  priori  it  is  improbEible  that  any  Evangelist 
would  break  up  a  aiscourse  of  Christ  and  scatter 
its  sentences  among  his  narratives,  fitting  them 
into  the  incidents  gratuitously.  But  a  study  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  these  sentences  are 
met  with  in  Lk.  inclines  us  to  think  that  they  are 
in  their  right  place.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
Gospel's  most  full  and  consecutive  rendering  of 
sayings  found  in  St.  Matthew  5-7  is  in  St. 
Luke  6.  Provisionally  we  may  regard  this  chapter 
as  giving  St.  Luke's  version  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.  Let  us  turn  to  those  sayings  of 
the  Mt.  chapters  that  are  in  other  parte  of  Lk. 
First  we  have  Mt  5*'  reappearing  in  Lk  U**-  **. 
This  is  a  warning  against  degenerating  and  be- 
coming as  salt  that  has  lost  its  savour.  In  Mt.  it 
has  no  evident  connexion  with  the  Beatitudes 
that  it  follows  ;  in  Lk.,  however,  it  occurs  in  con- 
nexion with  warnings  of  the  danger  of  abandon- 
ing the  following  of  Christ  after  having  com- 
menced, and  serves  to  clinch  those  warnings  with 
a  final  illustration.  Moreover,  this  saying  is  also 
in  Mk.  (9**),  where  it  seems  to  have  been  intro- 
duced by  association  with  another  reference  to 
salt  in  the  previous  verse.  Therefore  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  a  floating  logion,  which  natur- 
ally found  its  way  into  Mt.  s  collection.  In  Mt. 
the  saying  about  salt  losing  its  savour  is  followed 
by  that  of  the  lamp  under  the  bushel — a  logion 
which  appears  in  Mk.  (4")  and  twice  in  Lk.  (8^* 
11'').  None  of  these  passages  evinces  much  con- 
nexion with  its  context.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  second  appearance  in  Lk.  is  nearer  to  Mt. 
than  the  first,  since  it  has  '  the  bushel '  as  the 
covering  article,  as  also  Mk.  has,  while  the  first 
of  Lk.'s  renderings  of  it  has  *  a  vessel.'  Here  again 
it  would  appear  we  have  another  floating  logion. 
The  solemn  assurance  that  the  Law  cannot  mil  is 
not  more  intelligible  in  Lk.  (16"-  ")  than  in  Mt 
5*" ;  this,  therefore,  is  rather  exceptional. — The 
next  of  the  Third  Evangelist's  departures  from 
the  order  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  Mt.  is 
Lk  12»-  "  which  corresponds  to  Mt  b^-  ^.  This  is 
the  advice  to  agree  quickly  with  an  adversary  lest 
it  be  too  late,  and  a  serious  judicial  sentence  have 
to  be  submitted  to.  In  Mt.  this  follows  julvice 
to  be  reconciled  with  a  brother  on  grounds  of  the 
higher  principles  of  Christ's  teaching,  which  forbid 
the  <][uarrelsome  temper.  In  Lk.  it  follows  the 
warnings  of  the  approach  of  a  day  of  reckoning. 
In  neitner  place  is  it  inappropriate.  Perhaps  it 
was  spoken  on  two  occasions.  We  must  always 
allow  for  that  possibility. — The  next  three  cases 
are  more  convincing.  Mt.  has  the  Lord's  Prayer 
following  warnings  against  hypocrisy  in  prayer, 
which  are  associated  with  other  cases  of  hypocrisy 
(Mt  6^"").  The  subject  of  this  whole  paragraph  is 
unostentatious  sincerity,  as  oppased  to  pretentious 
hypocrisy.  In  Lk.  ( 1  P~*)  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  intro- 
duced after  Christ's  disciples  have  asked  Him  to 
teach  them  to  prav,  as  John  had  taught  his  dis- 
ciples to  pray.  Thus  it  comes  appropriately  as 
a  model  prayer,  while  in  Mt.  no  form  of  prayer 
is  immediately  required  when  the  subject  is 
privacy  in  prayer  as  against  public  display.  Next, 
the  warning  against  worldly  anxiety  (Mt  6*'**) 
has  no  direct  connexion  with  the  rest  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  In  Lk  IS^^-^  it  follows 
the  warning  against  covetonsness  and  the  parable 
of  the  Rich  Fool,  which  were  occasioned  oy  one 
of  the  multitude  appealing  to  Jesus  to  decide  a 
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Suestion  of  inheritance  between  himself  and  his 
rother.  —  Lastly,  the  sayins  about  the  narrow 
gate  (Mt  7^1^)  appears  in  Lk.  in  reply  to  the 
question  whether  they  are  few  that  be  saved  (Lk 
13«-»*). 

For  such  reasons  it  is  now  generally  admitted 
that  the  three  chapters  in  Mt.  contain  sayings  of 
Jesus  which  were  not  parts  of  the  original  Sermon. 
This  fact,  however,  does  not  justify  the  assertion 
that  Matthew's  Sermon  on  the  Mount  '  is  a  com- 
position rather  than  an  actual  address'  (Mofiatt, 
JEBi,  vol.  iv.  col.  4377).  While  Bacon  rules  out 
the  matter  which  is  not  in  Lk  6,  and  is  scattered 
over  other  parts  of  Lk.,  he  allows  that  the  Sermon, 
apart  from  such  interpolations  of  alien  sayings 
of  Jesus,  is  a  connected  discourse  {The  Sermon  an 
the  Mount:  Its  Literary  Structure,  etc.).  Votaw, 
while  admitting  some  interpolations,  vindicates 
the  greater  part  of  Mt.'s  rendering  of  it  {loc,  cit. 

Ep.  7-9).  The  fact  that  we  have  a  olock  of  Logia 
ere  inserted  in  the  narrative  of  Mt.  is  no  proof 
that  much,  if  not  all  of  it,  may  not  belong  to  a 
single  discourse.  Moreover,  the  descriptive  intro- 
duction (4^-5*)  indicates  an  important  discourse 
given  on  a  specific  occasion.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  parallel  m  Lk  6'^'^.  Then  there  is  a  clearly 
marked  unity  in  those  parts  of  the  Sermon  in  Mt. 
that  remain  after  the  apparently  alien  matter  has 
been  removed,  and  this  is  the  case  with  the  whole 
of  Lk.'s  shorter  version.  Nor  need  we  cut  down 
the  Sermon  to  the  limits  of  what  is  contained  in 
Lk.,  for  there  was  an  evident  reason  for  the  Third 
Evangelist's  omission  of  the  references  to  the 
Pharuees  and  to  Jewish  customs  which  Mt.  has 
preserved,  since  the  former  was  writing  for  €ren- 
tiles  who  would  not  be  interested  in  these  matters ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  evidently 
integral  to  the  discourse  as  this  is  given  in  Mt., 
because  they  help  to  bring  out  the  ethical  prin- 
ciples of  the  new  order  that  Christ  was  introducing 
by  contrast  with  the  old  order  that  He  was  super- 
seding. 

8.  Ori^al  form.— A  comparison  of  Mt  5-7  with 
the  parallel  passages  in  Lk.  (especially  with  the 
discourse  in  Lk  6)  raises  the  question  as  to  which 
of  these  two  versions  of  our  Lord's  utterances  is 
the  more  original.  For,  while  it  has  been  main- 
tained (by  Auger,  Greswell,  Osiander,  Patricius, 
Plumptre,  Sadler,  etc.)  that  we  have  here  reports 
of  sermons  given  on  two  occasions,  this  view  is  not 
widely  accepted  by  scholars  at  the  present  day.* 
It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Jesus  may  nave  repeated 
the  same  discourse  on  more  than  one  occasion. 
But,  in  the  present  case,  it  is  to  be  observed : 
(a)  Each  Evangelist  has  only  one  report,  neither 
betraying  any  knowledge  that  the  Sermon  was 
preacned  twice,  {b)  Both  Evangelists  describe  the 
same  circumstances  in  introducing  the  Sermon — 
%.e.  the  gathering  of  the  multitude,  the  collecting 
of  discijoTes,  and  the  connexion  of  the  scene  with  a 
mountain  (for  though  in  Mt.  the  Sermon  is  on  the 
mountain  and  in  Lie.  on  a  level  place  after  Jesus 
had  come  down,  this  is  only  one  of  the  small  dis- 
crepancies invariably  met  with  in  separate  accounts 
of  the  same  event,  and,  in  fact,  it  does  not  involve 
a  direct  contradiction  even  in  the  details  referred 
to),  (c)  The  character  of  the  Sermon  and  its 
position  in  the  life  and  work  of  Christ  £^ve  it  a 
unique  value  as  the  presentation  of  fundamental 
principles  for  the  guiaance  of  Christ's  disciples  in 
their  conduct  among  men.  But  if  we  grant  that 
we  have  here  two  reports  of  one  and  the  same  dis- 
course, the  striking  differences  between  them  lead 
us  to  ask.  In  what  form  was  this  discourse  actually 
given  ?    In  the  first  place,  it  cannot  be  that  either 

*  See  Paul  Feine,  '  Ueber  das  ffegenseit.  Verhaltniss  d.  Texte 
der  Bergpredigt  bei  Bfat  und  Ldc.'  (Jahrb.  f,  proL  Theol.  xL  1) ; 
also  Plummer,  'St  Luke'  (ICC%  pp.  176-179. 
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of  the  two  Evangelists  simply  used  and  altered 
materials  that  he  had  derived  from  the  other,  for 
on  wider  grounds  it  seems  to  be  demonstrated  that 
neither  drew  upon  the  other  in  any  case ;  the  pro- 
bability is  that  while  both  knew  Mk.,  neither  the 
First  nor  the  Third  Evangelist  knew  the  other  (see 
Wemle,  Die  Synopt,  Frage,  p.  90),  Nor  can  so 
violent  a^  dealing  with  his  materials  be  ohax^g;ed 
against  either  Evangelist.  For  a  similar  reason, 
we  cannot  suppose  that  they  were  both  dependent 
on  the  same  version  of  Mattnew's  Logia ;  because, 
if  so,  one  or  both  of  them  must  nave  treated 
its  venerated  contents  —  consisting  of  reports  of 
the  sayings  of  Jesus — in  the  same  unscrupulous 
way.  They  must  have  been  working  on  two  differ- 
ent collections  of  Logia^  though  perhaps  both 
orimnally  based  on  Matthew's  Hebrew  ooUection  ; 
and  the  divergence  must  have  taken  place  earlier — 
among  irresponsible  transcribers — by  more  gradual 
stages.  But  if  this  be  the  caae,  the  task  of  de- 
termining between  the  two  repoits  is  exceedingly 
difficult.  Probably  neither  can  be  preferred  in  all 
respects  to  the  other.  In  some  cases  Mt.  appears 
to  DC  the  more  correct,  but  in  other  cases  the 
probability  is  with  Luke. 

In  this  connexion  the  most  important  question 
is  that  of  the  original  form  of  the  Beatitudes,  in 
regard  to  which  the  following  points  claim  our 
attention :  (1)  In  Mt.  there  are  7  (or  perhaps  8) 
Beatitudes ;  in  Lk.  there  are  4  Beatitudes,  followed 
by  4  Woes  which  do  not  appear  in  Mt.  (2)  The 
IBEeatitudes  in  Mt.  are  (all  but  the  last)  in  the  3rd 
person:  those  in  Lk.  are  in  the  2nd  person.  (3) 
The  Mt.  Beatitudes  describe  character  and  its 
corresponding  rewards ;  those  in  Lk.  describe  only 
social  conditions  and  the  future  reversal  of  them. 
Now,  in  favour  of  the  originality  of  Mt.,  it  may  be 
urged  that  the  greater  spiritual  value  of  its  version 
of  the  Beatitudes  points  to  their  originality,  for  we 
cannot  believe  that  it  was  given  to  copyists  and 
catecMsts  to  greatly  enrich  their  Master's  teach- 
ings. On  the  other  hand,  the  following  points 
should  be  noted :  (a)  It  is  not  denied  that  the  four 
Beatitudes  not  found  in  Lk.  are  genuine  and  char- 
acteristic sayings  of  Jesus.  Assuredly  the  blessing 
on  the  pure  in  heart,  which  is  among  them,  fell 
from  His  lips.  But  we  may  admit  the  genuineness 
of  the  sayings  and  yet  deny  them  a  place  in  the 
original  Sermon  on  the  Mount;  for  it  has  been 
shown  above  that  Mt.'s  three  chapters  contain 
insertions  of  sayings  of  Jesus  spoken  on  various 
occasions,  {h)  The  First  Evan^list  —  or  St. 
Matthew  himself,  the  author  of  the  Xo^ia^-else- 
where  makes  collections  of  sevens.  Thus  he  gives 
7  clauses  in  the*  Lord's  Prayer  (G*""),  7  parables 
(ch.  13),  7  woes  (ch.  23).  The  genealogy  consists 
of  a  triad  of  fourteens  (1*"^').  [See  Hawkins,  Hor, 
Synopt,  pp.  133, 134].  We  know  that  Jesus  uttered 
beatitudes  on  other  occasions  {e,g.  11*  13^'  16"  24*). 
(c)  It  is  difficult  to  think  that  if  our  Lord  gave  the 
sayings  originally  with  their  ethical  and  spiritual 
characterization,  this  could  have  dropped  out  ac- 
cidentally, or  have  been  deliberately  eliminated  so 
as  to  oonnne  them  to  social  relations.  To  attribute 
the  alteration  to  St.  Luke's  *Ebionism'  is  to 
accuse  the  Third  Evangelist  of  an  offence  in  flat 
contradiction  to  his  honest,  declared  purpose  {K&fjuol 
TrapriKo\ov6riK&n  ApiaOev  rcuriv  &KpiPu«,  Lk  P).  {d)  If, 
however,  Jesus  gave  the  Beatitudes  as  in  Lk.,  His 
disciples  may  have  discerned  in  them  a  deeper 
meaning,  knowing  that  He  was  accustomed  to 
speak  in  parables;  or  He  Himself  may  have  ex- 
mained  them,  for  we  must  remember  that  in  the 
Giospels  we  have  excerpts  from  the  teachings  of 
Jesus,  pregnant  sayings,  parables,  and  aphorisms 
that  stuck  in  the  memory,  while  the  fuller  ex- 
position which  must  often  have  followed  is  rarely 
given,  perhaps  never  completely,    (e)  It  is  more 
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likely  that  Jesus,  when  addressing  His  own  dis- 
ciples, would  have  used  the  2nd  person  than  that  a 
later  hand  would  have  turned  the  3rd  person  style  of 
speech  into  the  2nd.  The  direct  address  is  the  more 
origuial  in  form  ;  it  would  be  natural  for  catechists 
to  generalize  this,  rather  than  the  reverse.  We 
cannot  say  that  it  was  according  to  St.  Luke's  style 
for  the  2nd  person  to  be  substituted  for  the  3rd,  for 
the  reverse  is  the  case ;  almost  every  other  ascrip- 
tion of  blessedness  in  Lk.  is  in  the  3rd  person  (i.e. 
145  7a  10a  ii»7. 28 12S7. 88. 43  i4U23»),*  wJiUo  in  Mt.  we 

have  benedictions  in  the  2nd  person  (i.e.  13^^  16^^, 
although  11^  24^  are  in  the  3ra  person).  Mt.  even 
concludes  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  Beatitudes 
with  one  thrown  into  the  2nd  person  style  (5"). 
if)  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Woes  upon  the 
nch  seem  out  of  place  in  an  address  to  Christ's 
disciples.  These,  like  the  Beatitudes  in  Lk.,  are 
in  the  2nd  person ;  they  must  be  taken  as  apos- 
trophizing tne  absent.  Still,  it  was  our  Lord's 
method  on  other  occasions  to  speak  antithetically 
ie.g.  Mt  Q^»  7«.i*-»*-27  g"-").  On  the  whole, 
these  considerations  point  to  Lk.'s  as  the  original 
version  of  the  Beatitudes. 

In  the  teaching  on  divorce,  Lk.'s  absolute  state- 
ment (16^^)  must  be  preferred  to  Mt.'s  more  quali- 
fied form  of  the  saying  (S**),  containing  the  clause 
irapeKrbs  \i>yov  Topuftlas,  although  that  recurs  in  Mt 
19*  (so  Holtzmann,  Hand-Cam. ;  but  Swete,  St. 
Mark,  accepts  the  clause  as  ori^nal),  because 
(a)  it  is  not  found  in  the  more  primitive  version 
of  the  saying  in  Mk  10^^*  ^,  and  (6)  the  softening  of 
an  apparently  harsh  saying  by  a  gloss  was  in 
accoidance  with  the  tendency  of  scribes. 

The  case  of  the  Lord's  Prajer  is  more  difficult. 
We  saw  above  that  the  way  in  which  it  is  intro- 
duced in  Lk.  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
original  setting  of  it  was  in  the  incident  there 
recorded  rather  than  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
Jesus  may  well  have  given  the  Prayer  more  than 
once  (so  Bernard  in  Hastings'  DB,  vol.  iv.  p.  43^), 
but  in  Lk.  it  certainly  appears  as  something  new 
for  the  beneCt  of  the  disciples  in  answer  to  their 
request,  and  this  is  later  than  the  version  in  the 
Sermon. 

The  two  versions  are  as  follows : 


Mt  69  W  RV. 

Our  Father  which  art  in 
heaven, 

Hallowed  be  thy  name. 

Thy  kingdom  come. 

Thy  will  be  done,  as  in 
heaven,  so  on  earth. 

Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
(iTi»6^i*r)  bread. 

And  forgive  us  our  debts, 
as  we  also  have  forjnven  our 
debtors. 

And  bring  us  not  into  temp- 
tation, but  deliver  us  from  the 
ex'il  one. 


Lk  112^  RV. 
Father, 

Hallowed  be  thy  name. 
Thy  kingdom  come. 


Give  us  day  by  day  our  daily 
(iTifuriAf)  bread. 

And  forgive  us  our  sins :  for 
we  ourselves  also  forgive  c\  erj' 
one  that  is  indebted  to  us. 

And  bring  us  not  into  temp* 
tation. 


AV  of  Lk.  had  all  the  clauses  in  Mt.,  but  there 
is  ample  justification  for  the  omissions  seen  in  RV 
(see  art.  Lord's  Prayer,  p.  57*").  They  could  ea.sily 
have  come  in  through  assimilation  to  Mt.  The 
enrichment  of  the  Invocation  would  be  a  natural 
growth.  Elsewhere  Mt.  shows  a  penchant  for  the 
use  of  the  word  *  heaven.'  Thus  he,  and  he  alone, 
has  the  expression  *  the  kingdom  of  heaven,'  else- 
where invariably  *  the  kingdom  of  God.'  In  Ro  8^* 
we  have  *  Abba,  Father,'  as  the  Christian  invoca- 
tion ;  cf.  Mk  14^  (see  Wellhausen,  Einleit.  in  die 
drci  erstcn  Evangcli^rij  p.  38).  The  clause  *  Thy  "will 
bo  done,'  etc.  (which  is  lietter  attested  than  the 
other  omitted  words,  since  it  is  in  K),  may  be  re- 
garded as  an  expansion  of  the  clause  which  pre- 
cedes it — *  Thy  kmgdom  come ' — founded  on  words 
of  Jesus  spoken  on  another  occasion  (Mt  26*,  Mk 

*  Lk  141-*  is  in  the  2nd  person  ;  but  this  takes  the  form  of  a 
promise,  not  that  of  benediction  ;  similarly  Lk  1^. 


14«,  Lk  22").  The  final  clause  in  Mt.  may  be 
taken  as  the  antithesis  and  completion  of  the 
clause  'and  bring  us  not  into  temptation.'    These 

E)int8  seem  to  be  in  favour  of  tne  originality  of 
k.  Nevertheless,  it  was  the  Mt.  fuller  form 
of  the  Prayer  that  was  adopted  in  the  Church,  as 
far  as  we  have  evidence,  from  the  earliest  time,  for 
this  is  the  form  in  the  Didache  (viii. ).  Both  fomiB 
must  be  traced  to  a  common  Greek  tr.  of  the  Aram, 
original,  since  they  both  contain  the  rare  and 
difficult  word  iirio6<nop.  Dr.  Chase  considers  tliat 
they  both  exhibit  the  Prayer  as  changed  for 
liturgical  purposes.  *  Dr.  Plummer  considers  that 
Mt.*s  form  of  the  Prayer  is  the  nearer  to  the 
original  (Hastings'  DB  uL  141  f.).  Thus  he  points 
out  that  the  d6s  iifup  ff-^fxepov  of  Mt  6^^  is  more 
likely  to  be  genuine  than  the  dlSov  inuv  t6  xaB' 
iffUpav  of  Lk  IV,  because  (a)  Ka$*  iifUpay  occurs  in 
NT  in  St.  Luke's  writings  only  (Lk  19«,  Ac  17"), 
and  (6)  the  present  form  of  the  verb  {8i8ov),  which 
this  involves,  is  an  exception  to  the  forms  in  the 
other  clauses,  wiiich  have  aorists,  as  Mt.  has  here 
iddi). 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  account  for  the  omission  of 
whole  clauses  by  Lk.  Accordingly,  Dr.  Plummer 
holds  that  Christ  ^ve  the  Prayer  originally  on 
two  different  occasions  in  two  different  forms. 
But  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  Lk.'s  occasion 
requires  us  to  view  it  as  the  first  introduction  of 
the  Prayer,  and  yet  this  is  later  than  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount.  Besides,  we  must  compare  the 
briefer  form  of  the  Prayer  with  the  briefer  form  of 
the  Beatitudes.  In  both  cases  it  is  likelv  that  the 
explanation  is  the  same.  Either  Lk.  aobreviates 
in  Doth  cases,  or  Mt.  expands  in  both  cases.  With 
the  Beatitudes  we  saw  that  the  latter  is  the  pro- 
bability. Moreover,  viewing  Mt.  as  a  whole,  we 
see  in  it  a  fulness  of  expression  not  found  in  the 
other  Gospels,  due  i^ssibly  to  a  catechetical  use 
of  the  sayings  of  Christ.  Thus  we  have  the  sign 
of  Jonah  explained  in  Mt  12^  with  a  reference  to 
the  whale,  while  it  is  left  indefinite  in  Lk  11** ;  in 
Mt  16^8  *  the  Son  of  the  living  God '  added  to  St. 
Peter's  confession  in  Mk  S^  '  Thou  art  the  Christ,' 
where  Lk  9-^  has  *  the  Christ  of  God ' ;  in  Mt  l&^ 
*the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  his  kingdom,'  while 
Mk  9^  and  Lk  9^  have  only  *  the  kingdom  of  God,' 
etc. ;  at  Mt  26®  *  unto  remission  of  sins '  with  refer- 
ence to  the  blood  of  the  covenant  at  the  Lord's 
Supper,  a  clause  not  found  in  Mk  14**,  Lk  22"'*, 
1  (jo  11^.  Still  Lk.  has  characteristic  additions, 
such  as  in  the  verse,  *I  am  not  come  to  call  the 
righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance*  (5*^),  where 
the  la.st  two  words  appear  to  be  a  didactic  gloss, 
since  they  are  not  found  in  Mt  9^',  Mk  2*',  and  are 
not  required  by  the  context,  but  are  congenial  to 
Lk.,  tne  penitents'  Gospel.  Lk.  has  also  char- 
acteristic alterations ;  for  instance,  for  '  good 
things' in  Mt  7",  Lk  11"  has  Hhe  Holy  Spirit,' 
in  accordance  with  tliat  Gospel's  peculiarly  fre- 
quent references  to  the  Spirit  of  God — leaving  the 
probability  of  originality  with  Mt.  in  this  case. 
Therefore  we  cannot  make  an  invariable  rule  of 
giving  Lk.  the  preference.  While,  however,  we 
cannot  be  positive  in  deciding  the  question,  the 
reasons  stated  above  seem,  on  the  whole,  to  jwint 
to  Lk.'s  version  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  as  the  more 
ori<nnal.  While  admitting  thi.s,  we  may  hold  it 
probable  that  Mt.'s  additional  clauses  are  echoes 
of  teachings  of  Jesus  given  on  other  occasions,  or 
of  His  own  explanations  of  the  Prayer,  analogously 
to  the  case  of  Mt.'s  Beatitudes  compared  with  Lk.*s. 
See,  further,  art.  Lord's  Prayer. 

In  other  parts  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  the 
question  of  priority  and  suneriority  of  authority  is 
of  less  importance,  since  the  divergences  between 

•  2*5,  voL  L  No.  S ;  this  is  cited  by  Dr.  Plummer  in  ICC  on 
'  St  Luke.' 
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Mt.  and  Lk.  are  less  significant  (see  Wellhausen, 
Minlcitung,  pp.  67-73). 

i.  Scene  and  oiroamgtanoes*— A  Latin  tradition^ 
that  cannot  be  traced  back  earlier  than  the  13th 
cent,  and  is  not  found  in  the  Eastern  Church, 
gives  J^am  ^a^tin,  a  two-peaked  hill  a  little 
south  •  west  of  the  plain  of  Grennesaret,  as  the 
locality  of  the  delivery  of  the  Sermon.  All  that 
can  be  said  in  its  favour  is  that  this  mountain 
would  be  a  very  suitable  spot;  but  there  is  no 
means  of  confirming  so  late  a  tradition.  There  is 
a  discrepancy  between  Mt.  and  Lk.,  the  one  stat- 
ing that  Jesus  gave  the  Sermon  when  He  was  on 
the  mountain,  the  other  that  it  was  on  a  level 
place  after  He  had  come  down  from  the  mountain. 
it  has  been  suggested  by  the  harmonists  that  the 
level  place  might  be  somewhere  among  the  hollows 
and  shoulders  of  the  mountain,  so  that,  while  Jesus 
had  to  descend  to  it,  it  was  still  in  some  degree  on 
the  mountain.  But  while  this  may  be  allowed  as 
a  possibility,  the  discrepancy  is  only  one  of  many 
that  are  scattered  over  tne  Grospels,  most  of  which 
may  be  regarded  as  too  trivial  to  afiect  the  ques- 
tion of  historicity. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  was  delivered  justify  the  exceptional 
importance  that  has  always  been  attached  to  it. 
It  was  given  early  in  our  Lord's  ministry,  though 
not  at  the  commencement.  It  belongs  to  the  first 
year,  before  the  disfavour  of  the  authorities  had 
arisen,  or  at  all  events  before  it  had  become 
serious ;  but  it  is  sufficiently  late  for  the  popularity 
of  the  new  Teacher  to  have  reached  a  climax. 
The  primitive  stage  of  the  Galilaean  mission  con- 
sisted of  a  round  of  nreaching  in  the  synagogues ; 
the  second  stage,  still  in  the  first  year,  is  char- 
acterized more  by  open-air  preaching,  necessitated 
by  the  vast  growth  of  the  crowds  who  pressed  to 
hear  the  popular  Teacher,  and  by  their  insistence 
on  hearing  Him  in  season  and  out  of  season 
without  waiting  for  the  set  times  of  the  synago^e 
services.  Internally  the  teaching  of  Jesus  nas 
undergone  development.  At  the  primitive  stage 
it  followed  closely  the  lines  laid  down  by  John  the 
Baptist,  and  could  be  summarized  under  the 
formula,  *  Repent :  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at 
hand,'  that  is  to  say,  it  was  an  announcement  of 
the  coming  Kingdom.  But  at  the  more  advanced 
stages,  to  which  the  great  Sermon  belongs,  Jesus 
had  passed  on  from  '  preaching '  (Kifipvyfia)  to  teach- 
ing (didaff KoXla),  and  was  now  expounding  the 
nature  of  the  Kingdom,  its  character,  principles, 
processes.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  comes  into 
this  category.  It  is  teaching,  rather  than  preach- 
ing. Further,  as  a  consequence,  it  was  originally 
designed  for  disciples,  for  those  who  seriously 
desired  to  learn.  This  is  made  evident  by  the 
introductions  of  both  Evangelists.  In  Mt.  we 
read,  *  And  seeing  the  multitudes  {rods  6x^o^)i  he 
went  up  into  the  mountain :  and  when  he  had  sat 
down,  his  disciples  {ol  fiaOrfral  aCrrou)  came  unto  him  : 
and  he  opened  his  mouth,  and  taught  them  (airroOs),* 
i.e.  the  disciples  (Mt  5*-  %  Here  the  distinction 
between  the  crowd  and  the  learners  is  very  marked. 
It  was  to  avoid  the  crowd  that  Jesus  retreated  to 
the  mountain  —  a  common  habit,  referred  to  on 
several  occasions.  Then  the  eager  inquirers  fol- 
lowed ;  and  finding  Him  there,  led  Him  to  speak  to 
them,  or,  as  seems  more  likely,  they  came  at  His 
own  invitation.  The  situation  is  not  so  clear  in 
Lk.,  where  the  coming  of  the  crowd  to  Christ 
follows  His  visit  to  the  mountain,  which  He  had 
ascended  for  prayer  (Lk  6"),  and  where  He  had 
chosen  the  Twelve  Apostles  (v.") ;  and  whence  He 
had  come  down  with  them,  after  which  He  *  stood 
on  a  level  place'  (v.").  Still  Lk.  preserves  the 
distinction  between  the  disciples  and  the  crowd  by 
saying,  'And  a  great  multitude  of  his  disciples. 


and  a  great  number  of  the  people  from  all  Judsea,' 
etc.  (v/*^).  Having  described  the  cures,  wliich  in 
Mt.  preceded  the  ascent  of  the  mountain,  he  says, 
'Ana  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  on  his  disciples^  and 
said,'  etc. — here  commencing  his  version  of  the 
^reat  Sermon.  Thus  in  Lk.  this  is  delivered  to  the 
first  of  the  two  groups,  the  disciples  in  distinction 
from  the  crowd,  as  in  Mt.  Moreover,  the  use  of  the 
2nd  person  in  the  Lukan  version  of  the  Beatitudes 
evidently  indicates  disciples — a  fact  which  the  apos- 
trophe of  the  absent  rich  does  not  nullify ;  because 
in  each  ca^e  a  specific  class,  not  the  mixed  multitude, 
is  contemplated.  As  we  proceed  with  the  Sermon, 
this  fact  repeatedly  emerges.  It  is  only  to  His  own 
disciples  that  Jesus  could  say,  *  Ye  are  the  salt  of 
the  earth'  .  .  .  *Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world' 
(Mt  5***").  It  in  no  objection  that  towards  the 
end  of  the  discourse  Jesus  says,  *Not  every  one 
that  saith  unto  me.  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,'  etc.  (7^),  and  concludes 
with  the  parable  of  the  Two  Foundations,  because 
these  warnings  might  well  be  needed  by  many 
disciples.  There  was  a  traitor  even  among  the 
Twelve.  We  are  not  to  conclude,  however,  that 
these  disciples  consisted  only  of  the  Apostles.  St. 
Luke  had  expressly  said  that  '  there  was  a  great 
multitude  of  liis  disciples '  (Lk  6^^)  present  on  this 
occasion. 

In  Lk.  (6^)  the  Sermon  follows  the  choosing  and 
appointment  of  the  Apostles ;  and  this  fact  has  led 
some  to  regard  it  as  *  the  charge  to  the  Twelve.' 
But  in  Mt.  there  is  no  description  of  the  choice  of 
the  Apostles,  and  they  are  not  especially  associated 
with  the  Sermon,  In  both  Gospels  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Sermon  introduces  a  much  larger  audi- 
ence. All  the  genuine  *  hearers  of  the  word,'  all 
who  expressly  sought  out  Jesus  and  set  themselves 
to  learn  of  Him,  are  included  in  the  comprehensive 
group  of  'disciples.'  Still  the  audience  was  virtu- 
ally confined  to  this  group.  The  Sermon  was  for 
disciples,  not  for  the^world  at  large.  It  may  be 
pointed  out,  on  the  other  hand,  that  while  the 
mtroduction  to  the  Sermon  in  both  Gospels  has 
this  indication,  the  comments  which  follow  it  in 
each  case  seem  to  point  to  the  general  public. 
Thus  in  Mt  7'^"  it  is  said,  *  And  it  came  to  pass, 
when  Jesus  ended  these  words,  the  multitudes 
were  astonished  at  his  teaching,'  etc.,  and  in  Lk 
V  *  After  he  had  ended  all  his  sayings  in  the  ears 
of  the  people,^  The  language,  however,  is  indefinite 
in  both  cases  and  perhaps  not  specially  considered, 
for  no  emphasis  is  here  laid  on  the  nature  of  the 
hearers,  as  was  the  case  in  the  introductory  descrip- 
tions. 

5.  Purpose  and  character. — The  purpose  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  can  be  understood  onlj 
when  account  is  taken  of  the  audience  to  which  it 
was  addressed.  Since  this  audience  consisted  of 
disciples  and  not  the  public,  we  must  read  the 
discourse  as  an  etliical  directory  for  Christians. 
Therefore  the  question  as  to  whether  its  precepts 
can  be  embodied  in  the  laws  of  the  State  is  irrele- 
vant. A  group  of  Galilaean  peasants  in  a  province 
of  the  Roman  Empire  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  business  of  legislation  ;  and  even  in  con- 
templation of  the  future  spread  of  Christianity  it 
could  not  have  been  the  intention  of  Christ  that 
principles  which  He  desired  to  see  working  outward 
from  the  heart  should  be  imposed  upon  a  com- 
munity by  force  with  the  external  authority  of  the 
magistrate.  But  while  it  is  a  mistake  to  regard 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  a  model  for  civil  and 
criminal  law,  on  the  other  hand  it  would  be  an 
error  to  abandon  its  ideal  in  favour  of  a  lower 
code  of  ethics  even  in  the  police  courts.  The 
disciple  of  Christ  will  always  aesire  to  see  His  will 
carried  out ;  but  this  does  not  mean  that  he  is  at 
liberty  to  force  his  Master's  precepts  on  a  society 
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that  ia  relui^tatit  to  obey  tlieiii  because  it  hoH  not 
Bubmitted  to  the  uutliority  from  Vi-iiicli  they  eman- 
ated. If  we  can  look  forward  to  a  condition  in 
which  the  State  is  eRectuall^  Chmtianixed,  then 
we  shall  have  a,  society  in  which  the  raagintrate  is 
not  needed  ;  that  in  to  say,  the  removal  of  the 
conditions  which  now  prevent  the  Sennon  on  the 
Monnt  being  a[ii>lieii  in  the  police  court  will 
abolish  the  police  conrt  itself  as  on  anachrouinni. 
Therefore  we  most  view  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
as  primarily  aimini;  at  the  direction  of  the  conduct 
of  Chriutiano  in  their  personal  behaviour  as  indi- 
viduala  and  members  of  a  brotherhood.  It  has 
relations  to  the  ontalde  world  in  bo  far  a*  Christian 
men  and  women  have  such  relatione.  For  instance, 
commands  about  love  to  enemies  and  kindness  tu 
persecutors  are  especially  concerned  with  the 
conduct  of  Christians  towards  people  wlio  are  not 
of  their  own  fellowship.  Still,  it  ia  the  conduct  of 
Christians  only  that  is  considered.  These  con- 
siderations should  safeguard  the  interpreter  against 
two  other  minftpprehensionB :  (1}  It  is  an  error  to 
regard  the  Sermon  on  tlie  Mount  as  the  sum  and 
substance  of  Christianitr,  and  to  condemn  Inter 
developments  as  not  of  tlio  essence  of  Christianity 
(Hatcli;^  Hamack).  Wo  have  no  evidence  that 
t  His  whole  measate 
is  here  discussing  the 
ethics  uf  the  Kingdom  of  heaven.  Elsewhere  He 
treats  of  other  features  of  the  Kingdom.  (2)  Sinfe 
this  discourse  lays  down  principles  of  conduct  for 
discipleship,  the  disciplesriip  must  have  been  pre- 
viously established  in  other  ways  (^.j;.  denying 
self,  taking  up  the  cross,  following  Chnst,  turning 
and  becommg  as  little  children,  etc.,  as  elsewhere 
indicated  by  Jesus  Christ}. 

In  the  main,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  indicates 
the  character  of  life  and  conduct  that  Jesus  Christ 
commends  to  His  ilisciples  as  the  rule  of  life. 
Commencing  with  the  Beatitudes,  He  points  out 
the  way  to  true  happiness.  THs  is  more  apparent 
io  Mt.  than  in  Lk. ;  but  if  tlie  Beatitudes  in  the 
former  Gospel  may  be  taken  as  at  leaat  a  true 
exposilioa  uf  the  deeper  meaning  of  the  simpler 
f^icitations  in  the  latter  Gospel,  it  a  safe  to  Bay- 
that  Jesus  here  teaches  that  blessedneea  is  associ- 
ated with  character.  The  conduct  commended 
throughout  the  Sennon  if  set  forth  by  Christ 


ligion  by  realizing  its  essential  principles  and 
developing  them  to  perfection.  The  consequence 
is  that  external  precepts  of  the  more  primitive 
condition  are  abrogated  —  not  universally,  but 
wherever  they  conflict  with  a  later  ethical  develop- 
ment. This  applies  to  the  Sacred  Torali  as  well  as 
to  traditions  of  the  scribes,  as  in  the  examples  of 
hatred,  divorce,  swearing,  and  revenge,  formerly 
permitted  under  certain  conditions,  though  regu- 
lated and  restrained  by  the  Law,  but  now  abso- 
lutely forbidden  by  Christ.  In  tHe  next  place, 
conduct  condoned  or  even  honoured  hitherto  is 
condemned  as  unworthy  of  the  higher  standard  set 
up  by  Christ.  In  ]iartiDnIar,  osl^tation  in  olms- 
civing,  in  public  [iraying,  and  in  fasting  is  repro- 
hal«<r  and  the  habit  of  judging  olIicrH  is  reproved. 
The  Sermon  closes  with  warnings  a^inst  being 
deceived  by  false  propliets,  and  inxints  forcibly 
that  mere  discipleiihip  in  hearing  the  teaching  is 
vain  i  the  end  of  all  is  energetic  conduct  in  obedi- 
ence to  this  instruction.  The  principal  interpola- 
tions consist  of  {1)  two  passages  enoourupng  prayer 
(MtB"""?'""),  and(2)  one  long  passage  discouraging 
worldly  anxiety  (6"-»*).  They  rest  their  exhorta- 
tions equally  on  the  Fatherly  goodness  of  God. 
They  are  among  the  choicest  and  most  b>><iiitiful  of 
our  Lord's  teacbingK.  plunly  vindicatinp  their  right 
to  places  in  the  Loffia  bj  tneir  cbarac'«t  as  of  the 
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inner  essence  of  His  men-tage,  even  if  their  incon- 
sistency with  the  flow  of  tlie  argument  in  the 
Sermon,  supported  by  the  fact  that  they  are  placed 
in  other  parts  of  His  narrative  by  Lk.,  leads  us  to 
regard  them  as  out  of  place  when  in.serted  in  this 
particular  dtsconr^ie. 

Sea  also  such  articles  as  Authority  of  Christ, 
Law,  Tkachinq  op  Christ,  etc,  eta. 

LiTKUTUiu.— This  i«  gitfn  eithsustl vely  «  tllEtudal  VoliVa 
art  ■Benoon  od  the  Uoaaf  in  lbs  BxL  Vol.  ol  Hirtldn*  DB. 
Tba  loUowing  edscUan  nuiy  ba  tound  ukIuI  ;  IViluck,  Scrarale 
Chritti  [Eng.  tr.  from  1th  «L.  Bdtn.  laooi :  Achells,  Dit  Bern- 
mdigt,  1B7& :  B.  W.  Bacon.  Srnnm  m  the  MamU,  ISO! :  J.  b. 
Booawt,  Lt  Sermon  tar  la  Hontaitat,  ISUO;  C.  Oore.  Tht 
SHTHon  on  Uu  Mmml,  li96;  W.  ».  Cupenlcr,  Tlw  Great 
Charter qfCltTiit,  JSM;  J.  Ilewilc!  Dykra,  I**  ManifetU, of  lU 
King.  1881 :  the  Comm.  of  O.  Welui,  H.  nolUiiAnn.  Honaon, 
Brucs,  Plumiucr,  etc  W.  F.  ADENEY. 

SEBPBHT.^The  prevalence  of  serpente  in  an- 
cient Palestine  is  illastrated  by  the  fact  that  no 
fewer  than  11  Heb.  words  are  rendered  'serjient' 
in  OT.  Tristram  (A'«(.  HUt.  of  Bible)  states  that 
33  dilferent  si>eciee  of  serpent  are  stilt  found  in 
Syria.  Of  IS  varieties  which  he  himself  secured, 
13  were  innocuous  and  i  deadly,  including  cobras 
and  vipers.  Naturally  there  ore  nmnerous  refer- 
ences, in  the  OT,  in  the  NT,  and  in  Rabbinical 
literature,  to  scrpenis  as  well-known  but  generally 
diflOgTBeable  inhabitants  of  the  country.  So  un. 
pleasantly  citmmon  were  they,  that  it  was  regarded 
as  one  of  the  perpetual  miracles  uf  Jera^ein  that 
no  one  was  ever  bitten  by  a  serpent  there.  The 
references  in  the  Goaj>els  may  conveniently  be 
grouped  under  three  hetwls. 

1.  In  Mt  10"»  our  Lord  charges  His  disciples,  '  Be 
ye  wise  as  serpente'  (^^ri^oi  uii  ol  H^cii).  There 
may  be  here  a  reference  Ui  Gn  3'  '  the  serpent  was 
mote  subtil  (nng)  than  any  beast  of  the  fleld.'  The 
Heb.  won!  means  'slirewd,'  and  is  used  also  in  a 
good  sense  (cf.  Pr  12"''"),  although  the  parallel 
toot  in  Arabic  suggests  only  a  iNid  sense.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  our  Lord  refers  to  the 
well-known  habits  of  the  serpent,  its  ability  to 
conceal  itself  in  unexpected  places,  and  ta  escape 
swiftlj'  and  silently  in  time  of  danger  {cf.  mj  c^) 
■  the  sir^l  serpent '  RV,  Job  26",  Is  27')- 

2.  But  the  phrase  which  follows  in  Mt  10"  'and 
harmless  (dc^paioi)  as  doves,'  suggests  that  there 
was  also  in  the  mind  of  Jesus  the  equally  well- 
known  reputation  of  the  nerpent  as  a  dangerous 
reptile  ;  and  this  is  borne  out  by  other  passage';  in 
the  Gospels.  Almost  jurallel  are  Mk  16"  -they 
shall  take  up  ser]M:nt».'  an<l  Lk  10"  '  I  give  you 
power  over  serpents';  while  the  noxious  and  re- 
pulsive nature  of  the  ser]>ont  is  referred  to  in  Mt 
7'°,  Lk  11"  '  if  he  ask  a  lish,  will  he  give  him  a 
serpent  1 ' 

In  nil  tJie  sbOTc  puuns,  (^.r,  the  generic  luune  tor  a  aerpcnt, 
»  uwd.    But  In  &t  S'  1£»  2313,  lE  3!  v^b  And  i^iix.^  which 

InUi  In'AV  uid  RvTlti  liltS^  Jceiuemployi  both  wonb  u 

sprine  (wo  GrswinosI  J vi'pcn'  (^  Mic^""' 

3.  Very  different  is  the  passage  Jn  3"  '  and 
OS  Moses  lift«d  up  the  serpent  (riv  Si^iyj  in  the 
wilderness,  so  must  the  Son  of  Man  lie  lifted  up,' 
where  the  reference  is  to  the  plagne  of  sernenla 
among  the  Israelites  in  the  wildcmess  and  the 
miraculous  cure,  as  recordwl  in  Nn  21°"'.  Full 
consideration  of  this  psusage,  and  of  its  relation 
to  2  K  18*,  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  tliis 
article  (see  art.  'Nehushtan'  in  Hastings'  />/!  iii. 
510'').  It  is  interesting,  however,  to  note,  in  con- 
nexion with  Jn  3",  that  both  passages  in  the  OT 
have  been  regarded  as  pointing  to  acrjicnt- worship 
in  some  form  among  the  early  Hebrews. 
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loffie.  On  natural  history  :  Tristram.  Nat  Hist,  of  the  BibU ; 
O.  Giintber,  Die  ReptUien  uttd  Amphibim  wm  Syrien ;  Doughty, 
Arabia  Deterta.  See  also  Schulis,  OT  TheoL  (Eng.  tr.)  iL 
272 ;  Sayoe,  Religions  of  Ancient  Egyj^  and  Babylonia^  ^.  208- 
214 ;  Hastings'  DB  iv.  459.  G.  GORDON  StOTT. 

SERUO. — A  link  in  our  Lord's  genealogy  (Lk 
3»,  AV  Saruch), 

BERYANT.— See  artt.  Sebvice,  Slave  ;  and  for 
*  Servant  of  the  Lord '  see  Prophet,  p.  432». 

SERYIGE. — There  are  5  words  which  with  their 
derivatives  are  used  to  convey  the  idea  of  '  service ' 
in  the  NT :  Xeirovpyelyf  Xarpevetw^  innjpirrjs,  Sid/royof, 
and  5ov\ot.  Of  these  XeiTovpyeTp  (ketros = 8Tjfi6ffios  and 
ipyoif)  is  used  to  denote  service  rendered  to  the 
State.  It  indicates  the  unreckoned  generosity, 
the  uncalcnlating  devotion  of  patriotic  service  of 
city  or  country.  This  idea  is  fully  indicated  in 
such  passages  as  Ro  15^',  Ph  2'^,  and  in  connexion 
>vith  otaKoyla  in  2  Co  9".  The  word  was  early  used 
in  the  Christian  Church  to  indicate  the  service  of 
God  in  special  offices  and  ministries.  Thus  in  the 
one  passage  in  which  it  appears  in  the  Gospels 
(Lk  1^)  it  is  used  of  the  pnest  Zacharias,  as  it 
is  afterwards  used  of  the  great  High  Priest  in 
He  8^*.  Very  much  the  same  may  he  said  of  the 
second  word  Xarpe^iw.  In  classical  Greek  it  was 
used  of  the  service  of  the  gods,  and  in  the  NT  it  is 
used  of  the  service  rendered  to  Jehovidi  by  the 
whole  tribe  of  Israel  (Ac  26'  and  Ro  »*).  Thus 
Augustine  says :  '  Xarpeia  .  .  .  aut  semper  aut  tarn 
frequenter  ut  fere  semper,  ea  dicitur  servitus  qute 
pertinet  ad  colendum  Deum'  (c.  Faust.  20,  21). 
This  distinct  use  of  the  woi-d  appears  in  all  those 
passages  in  which  it  is  used  in  the  (jrospels :  Mt 
4»<^,  Lk  V*  ^,  Though  these  words  are  full  of 
significance  as  used  in  the  NT,  we  need  not  in  this 
article  examine  further  into  their  use,  inasmuch  as 
thev  do  not  appear  in  the  Grospels  in  connexion 
with  that  form  of  service  which  Christ  either  Dlus- 
trated  in  Himself  or  explicitly  taught.  It  is  in 
the  remaining  words  that  we  must  find  whatever 
teaching  is  suggested  by  the  terminology  of  the 
Evangelists. 

iidxoifos  is  used  in  what  was  doubtless  the  ori^al 
meaning  of  the  word,  i.e.  *  one  who  waits  at  table,' 
in  Jn  2*- »  (see  also  Mt  22"  and  Jn  12«).  It  repre- 
sents the  servant  in  his  activity  rather  than  in  any 
relation  to  his  Lord.  The  SidKOPOf  executes  the 
commands  of  his  master.  Thus,  while  in  Mt  22'-** 
the  douKos  invites  the  guests  to  the  feast,  it  is  the 
SidKoifos  who  expels  the  unworthy  guest.  Another 
word  closely  allied  in  use  to  6idKovos  is  inrrfp^tf 
*■  the  rower,  then  the  subordinate  official,  and  then 
the  performer  of  any  hard  labour  (Mt  6*,  Lk  4*). 
The  difference  between  the  two  words  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  direction  of  the  official  relation  of 
the  vTTipi-njs  to  his  master. 

By  far  the  most  commonly  used  word  in  this 
connexion  is  douXos,  *  the  bondservant.'  It  is  used 
almost  as  an  equivalent  to  SidKOPos  to  indicate  the 
lowliness  of  the  service  rendered.  Where  the  two 
words  are  brought  into  juxtaposition,  the  differ- 
ence between  them  seems  to  lie  in  this,  that  while 
didKovos  indicates  the  activity  of  the  servant,  dovXof 
indicates  rather  the  completeness  of  his  subordina- 
tion. Thus,  in  speaking  of  Christ,  St.  Paul  calls 
Him  the  SidKOPot  of  the  cireumclsion  (Ro  15*),  while 
he  says  that  He  took  upon  Him  the  fiop4f^y  doiu/Xov 
(Ph  T),  So  also  in  Lk  12*'  watchfulness  is  the 
token  of  the  activity  of  the  servant.  The  humility 
of  service,  therefore,  while  not  lacking  entirely  from 
the  word  didKOPosy  belongs  more  particularly  to 
SovXos,  It  is  on  the  lines  of  this  distinction  that 
the  words  of  Christ  as  recorded  in  Mt  20*-  *  may 
be  explained.  There  it  will  be  seen  that,  while 
SidKovot  is  the  antithesis  of  fidyasj  the  antithesis  of 


SovKot  is  found  in  xpQrof ;  as  though  Christ  would 
teach  that  true  greatness  lies  in  the  doing  of 
service,  while  the  highest  position  in  His  King- 
dom belongs  to  him  who  will  accept  the  lowly 
position  of  the  slave. 

In  this  last  passage  and  again  in  Lk  22"  Christ 
lays  down  service  as  the  law  of  His  Kingdom. 
The  position  of  a  minister  was  that  which  He 
accepted  for  Himself  ;  '  He  came  not  to  be  minis- 
terea  unto,  but  to  minister'  (Mt  20"),  and  He  looked 
to  those  who  would  follow  Him  to  accept  a  similar 
rule  of  life  for  themselves  (Lk  22",  Jn  13'*,  cf. 
12").  This  idea  of  service  as  the  law  of  the  King- 
dom of  Grod  was  no  new  one  in  Jewish  thought. 
Many  years  before,  the  author  of  Is  40-56  liad 
spoken  of  both  the  deliverer  and  the  delivered  as 
•the  servant  of  Jehovah.'  Both  He  who  through 
suffering  should  redeem  the  people,  and  the  people 
themselves,  idealized  as  they  were  in  the  vision  of 
the  seer,  were  to  serve.  The  one  was  to  be  *  de- 
spised and  rejected  of  men,'  and  the  other,  blind, 
deaf,  plundered,  and  despised,  was  to  be  exalted 
b^  the  very  service  in  which  he  proved  his  sub- 
mission ana  obedience.  Each  was  to  be  Jehovah's 
8ov\os. 

Throughout  the  parabolic  teaching  of  Jesus  the 
use  of  tms  word  is  sufficiently  frequent  to  be  sig- 
nificant ;  but  if  He  had  given  no  other  teaching  in 
this  connexion.  His  mind  would  have  been  suffi- 
ciently expressed  in  His  acted  parable  on  the  occa- 
sion when  He  Himself  stooped  to  the  most  menial 
of  all  menial  service,  and  washed  the  feet  of  His 
disciples.  When  at  length  His  self-impose<l  task 
was  complete,  '  He  said  unto  them,  A  servant  is 
not  greater  than  his  Lord  ;  .  .  .  I  have  given  you 
an  example  that  ye  also  should  do  as  I  have  done 
unto  you '  (Jn  13**'^).  In  tliis  service,  which  Christ 
enjoins  as  well  as  accepts,  there  are  one  or  two 
notes  which  are  peculiarly  His  o^ti.  The  first  of 
these  is,  that  it  is  a  ser\'ice  which  is  not  imposed 
upon  the  individual  from  outside,  but  is  a  spon- 
taneous act  of  submission.  It  was  in  this  way 
that  He  Himself  had  entered  upon  that  service 
fiop4^p  doOXov  \afiu)p  (Ph  2^),  and  it  is  in  this  way 
that  He  calls  upon  His  disciples  to  serve  (Mt  20"). 
Indeed,  it  was  only  thus  that  service  could  be  of 
any  moral  value  to  the  servant.  The  compelled 
service  is  barren  of  aught  but  the  spirit  of  rebel- 
lion, and  it  finds  no  place  in  Christ's  scheme.  The 
service  that  is  gruaged  or  unwilling  is  not  to  be 
discovered  in  His  example.  As  St.  Paul  after- 
wards taught,  there  is  a  recognition  of  the  freedom 
of  the  iuiUvidual  in  this,  that  he  is  allowed  to 
*  yield  himself  a  servant  unto  obedience,'  and  the 
bond  which  he  thus  casts  upon  himself  grows 
closer  with  every  subsequent  act  of  obedience  (Ro 
6").  The  second  note  is  that  of  completeness. 
This  service  is  complete  in  its  self-dedication  and 
exclusive  in  its  object.  Christ  acknowledged  from 
the  beginning  a  sense  of  constraint  when  He  said 
that  Ire  must  be  in  His  Father  s  house  (Lk  2^). 
His  surrender  to  that  compelling  force  was  full ; 
He  found  it  His  'meat  to  do  the  will'  of  His 
Father,  and  to  accomplish  His  work  (Jn  4**). 
Equally  full  was  the  devotion  which  He  realizetl, 
for  He  •  did  always  the  things  that  pleased  him ' 
(Jn  8"). 

These  with  the  other  passages  already  cited 
sufficiently  indicate  the  character  of  the  service 
which  belongs  to  the  Kingdom  of  God.  It  has  a 
definite  and  undivided  purpose.  It  is  not  qualified 
either  in  its  sanction  or  in  its  claim  to  occupy  ajid 
dominkte  the  whole  life  of  the  Christian.  Eijually 
marked  is  its  measure  or  intensity.  Both  m  the 
terms  that  are  used  and  in  the  examples  afforded, 
it  is  taught  that  sacrifice,  even  that  ultimate  form 
of  sacrifice  which  for  mortals  is  realized  in  death, 
I  is  the  one  condition  of  service. 
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gf  To-day  \  Church,  Tht  GIIU  o!  CivUiziaiiiM :  Wulcott,  Lavtat 
JrantWori;  Wendt,  Tht  ttacking  if  Jrliu,l  p.3ail. ;  'Brarr, 
Tkt  Kingtimn  qT  God,  p.  280 ;  P™bod.v,  Jam  Ckrltt  anil  t»* 
jSbnof  l^itttifm ;  Ely,  Social  Atweti  qf  Chritliawtn  ;  Lymui 
Abbott,  CAriitCanag  and  Sntial  Probkmi :  S.  D.  Oordnn.  ijfiitt 
TaOt  Ml  Strriet;  J.  H.  Them,  Lam  (/  Lift,  ftid  «r.  S17  ; 
mmipi  firookf,  Addrmn,  1;  A.  SmcIIIe,  Srrm'a  and  In- 
tpimlion  (lauty  W.  W,  HoLDSWORTH. 

SBSBIOITi— In  tlie  exaltation  of  Jesnn  Christ 
wlikh  followed  Hia  deatii  upon  the  Crosa,  tliree 
distinct  stagea  are  indicated,  viz,  Ihe  R^rrec- 
tioD,  tlie  AHuenmon,  and  the  Session,  which  means 
tho  titling  or  the  slate  of  heiwf  tcatcd,  Hamock 
indeed  thinkii  tliat  in  nome  of  the  oldest  accoonts 
the  TeauirectioD  and  the  fitting  at  the  riglit  hand 
of  Cod  are  taken  as  parta  of  the  name  act,  without 
mention  of  an;  wicenMion.  But  take  one  of  tli 
accounts :  in  Ito  9"  SL  Paul  v-rites :  Xp« 
'IifffoCt  i  i-ro8iiruir  ^XXor  H  iytpSiit  tr  rttpuir,  Ss 
fm-ir  ir  J(fi^  toD  BfoS,  ti  «al  /rTvyxitt  inrip  itiui'. 
■Here,'  writes  Swete  {AptMtla'  Creed,  p.  67f.), 
'are  fonr  well-marked  links  in  a  chain  of  factn 
— our  Lord's  Death,  Kesnrrection,  Session,  Inler- 
cesnon.  It  is  diificult  to  see  why  tlie  neeond  and 
the  third,  the  Renirrection  and  the  Session,  sliould 
be  taken  an  partH  of  the  name  B«t,  when  the  lirst  U 
clearly  distinct.  If  tho  Ascension  is  not  men- 
tioned, it  is  implied  in  the  SeHiuon,  for  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  usage  of  the  NT  tu  interpret  iyttptii9ai 
of  any  exaltation  beyond  the  mere  recall  front 
death.  In  other  patwaj^  the  ellip^^is  is  eqaally 
easy  to  supply.  Thus  St.  Peter's  words  in  Ac  t^ 
(rir  'l^aOr  iviirr7)atif  4  Beit  .  .  .  tj  Btfij  oBf  toG  9tau 
ifuBils)  are  interpreted  hy  1  P  S^'-  » '  {Si  Aranrdatws 
'IiirtB  SpurroO,  St  /irrir  ir  li^f  roG  0(dC,  repti'Otts  tit 
oPparSf).  It  would  go  against  the  whole  tenor  of 
the  NT  to  regard  theni  as  merely  diHerent  naraep 
for  tlie  sanie  event ;  the  Session  is  the  glorified 
state  into  which  tho  Ascension  was  the  solemn 
entrants. 

Tho  Seiwion  is  related  as  a  fact  of  lustory  only 
in  Mk  I6>":  He  'sat  down  at  tlie  right  hand  of 
Ood,*  which  belon},-s  at  latent  to  the  earlier  snli- 
AjKMtnlio  age.  Yet  this  is  not  so  remarkable 
when  «-e  remember  that  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
John  rio  not  carry  their  accounts  beyond  the 
Resurrection.  Its  trutJi,  however,  is  amply  estali- 
lished  hy  the  fact  that  it  was  expressly  foretold  by 
Christ  Pimselt  (Mt  IB"  SS"  2«"|(I.  It  was  the  ful- 
tilment  of  tirophety !  cf.  I's  110',  to  which  reference 
was  maile  by  the  Lord  (Mt22™-),  which  was  quoted 
by  St.  Peter  (Ac  2")  nn<l  the  autlnir  of  HeSrewa 
(I"),  and  enlarged  upon  in  Eph  I**  ;  of.  also  Ps  2" 
45°,  Is  Itt',  Lk  1".  And  it  found  a  prominent  place 
in  the  doctrinal  system  of  tlie  NT  writers  (Epli  1=", 
Col  3'.  He  1'-  "  S'  10",  Ito  8",  2  Co  5"  (flfiwc  toD 
X/K^o5).  I  r  S".  Rev  3=" 
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Jrhovth  to  mr  LoH,  Sit  Thou  on  Uy  right  hand."  uwl  Abraham 
<m  Hli  kfb  And  the  tico  ot  Abnhun  grnws  pale,  ami  he  Ki-g, 
"The  son  d(  my  eonilta  on  thr  right  haml,  but  I  on  the  led"; 
and  the  Holy  One,  B[e»ed  be  He.  apnumei  hliu,  ond  ni  b,  "Thu 
Bon  ol  thy  mn  li  at  Uy  rlKht  hand,  but  I  am  at  Ibv  right 
lumil":  ami  this  ii  Implied  by  {Vi3'a>,  "Jehoioh  upon  thy 
right  hand."'  Uter  JewU  mittn  leek  to  Biplaln  Ihe  irordi 
■J  referring  to  Abraham  (Rariil),  David  (Aben  ^Em,  Uemlets- 
•Mii*  lleiekiah.  or  Zenibhabel,  with  renrd  to  which  intmre- 
tahora  tm  Jennings  and  Lowe,  op.  eil. ;  >eanon.  Ob  tit  Cmd, 
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Accordingly  the  Session  forms  a  distinct  article 
('  Hscendit  in  crdoa,  seilet  ad  dexteraiii  Patris ')  in 
the  old  Roman  Creed  as  represented  in  the  Greek 
confession  of  Marcel lua  and  in  the  Latin  of 
Ruiinua,  of  which  Hamack  writes :  '  We  may 
regard  it  as  an  assured  rexult  of  research  that  the 
old  Romau  Creed  .  .  '.  came  into  existence  about 
or  shortly  before  the  middle  of  the  wcondcentur}',' 
It  is  found  also  in  a  form  of  rreeil  given  hy  Tcr- 
tuUian  (ffc  PrmxT.  H«ret.  c.  1.3), '  in  caOos  ereptnm 
sedisse  od  dexteram  Patris,'  and  in  another  {ilr. 
Virg.  Vel.  I),  'receptum  in  ccclia  sedentem  nunc 
ad  dexteram  Patris.'  Its  importance  is  equally 
marked  in  the  formuhe  of  the  Elastem  Church, 
laSlearra  ii  *ejittw  toO  llarpit  {early  Creed  of  Jeni- 
salein  collected  from  Cyril),  KaStaBirra  it  Stfi^  toC 
lliTpbi  (Creed  of  the  Apottolk  Conititulionji.  vii. 
41),  Kaett6iitror  Ik  aeftCr  toD  Ilarpi.  (Creed  of  Con- 
stantinople). 

In  NT  the  reference  is  Bometimes  Ut  the  net  of 
taking  a  position  ;  cf.  He  1'  '  sat  down  {itiSiat*) 
on  the  right  band  of  the  Majesty  on  high,'  which 
describes  the  solemn  assumption  of  the  seal  of 
authority,  which  rightly  belonpt  to  One  whose 
dignity  is  expressed  in  such  unique  terms  as  are 
used  in  the  preceding  clauses  ;  and  '  throughout 
tbo  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (except  I",  tiBov  from 
LXX]  the  reference  is  uniformly  to  the  act  of 
taking  the  royal  seat'  (Weatcott  on  10".  cf.  also 
Rev  3=') ;  in  \V?  the  Perfect  (wmtSi.cv),  found  in 
the  best  MSS,  denotes  the  entrance  on  a  per- 
manent state.  In  Mt  10"  25"  the  reference  Js  to 
takinjj'  the  throne  of  His  glory  for  judgment.  The 
verb  IS  twice  used  transitively  to  describe  tho 
action  of  tho  Father  in  raising  Christ  from  the 
<lead  and  making  Him  ta  Hit  at  His  right  hand 
(Eph  I*  and  Ac  2*  RV).  Elsewhere  the  Session  ia 
described  rather  as  a  state  ;  cf.  Mt  26",  Lk  22* 
(RV  '  shall  be  seated,'  Vulg.  ■  erit  wslens '),  Col  3' 
(o5  A  Xwrr&<  Arriv  .  .  .  KaBiiiurat,  '  wlicie  Christ  is 
seated,'  RV),  and  Ito  8".  1  P  S"  «lierc  Bi  /tti.  It 
St(4  reS  BeaS  hna  the  same  meaning  ;  in  Ps  110' 
iid^ou  (LXX)  also  marks  continuous  Heswon  as  dis- 
tinct from  assumption  of  place. 

The  Session  is  spoken  of  as  'at  the  ridit  hand  of 
f:<sl '  (Mk  lO",  Col  3'  ft  "l.  J  cf.  y.ph  V  and  Ac  2» 
HVin),  elsewhere  variouNly,  'at  the  right  hand  of 
power'  (Mt26"h  'of  the  power  of  God  '  [Lk  ■»"), 
'  of  the  Majesty  on  high '  (He  1'), '  of  the  throne  of 
the  Majesty  in  tlie  heavens'  (8'),  'of  the  throne  of 
l^od'  (12?).  The  Greek  is  either  in  Sefi<S»,  which  i» 
the  unifoim  phrase  in  the  Synoptics  and  in  quota- 
tion ot  Ps  lie  (Ac  2",  He  1"),  or  iy  8((.?,  which  is 
used  in  the  Epistles  (Rii  8",  Kiih  1»  H  al. ;  cf.  Ao 
2"  TJ  le^if,  'at  the  right  hand,' KVm).  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  what  is  the  exact  force  of  the 
expression.  God  is  Spirit,  He  has  no  body,  and  He 
is  omnipresent,  consequently  the  right  hand  of  God 
is  everywhere  {ilej^lcni  Dei  ubique.  ait).  Therefore 
its  use  as  referring  to  the  Father  is  to  be  taken  as 
a  necessary  ncconiinoilatiiin  to  our  liniiteil  min<ls, 
which  can  think  only  in  terms  of  time  and  spaco, 
and  which  can  have  no  conception  of  pire  spirit. 
Among  men,  to  be  set  on  one  s  right  hand  has  a 
well-defined  meaning;  it  aignilies  to  !«■  in  tho 
highest  place  of  honour,  to  lie  rci'ogni7ed  n.^  a 
sharer  in  rale;  cf.  I  K  2",  Ps  45^  .Mt  ^.fi' ;  .In-. 
Ant.  ri.  xi.  9  IrapataBtaBlrrur  ai>T4;,  ton  fJr  ra:Sbt 
'lufiBov  [1  S  20»]  iK  a*f.a-).  Thus  '  Hiemp-^al  .  .  . 
dextm.\dherbaleni  adsedit  .  .  .  qmnlnpud  Nunii- 
das  honori  ducitur'  (Sallust,  ■Jjigiirllin.  \i,  3).  Si-e 
art.  'Symbol'  in  Hastings'  DB,  Extra  Vol.  p.  172. 
This  is  the  sense  in  which  the  Katliers  interpret 
the  words ;  as  Weatcott  points  out  in  his  notes  on 
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He  8*,  they  carefully  avoided  all  puerile  anthropo- 
morphism in  their  treatment  of  '  the  right  hand  of 
Grod  ;  for  example,  *  plenitudinem  majestatis  sum- 
mamque  sloriam  beatitudinis  et  prosperitatis  debe- 
mus  per  dexteram  intelligere  in  qua  filius  sedet ' 
(Primas.) ;  oi5x  5rt  rbir^i  trcpiKKclertu  h  Oedi,  d\X*  tro  rb 
ofiOTifiOP  a&rov  deixO^  t6  irpbs  rbp  Traripa  (Theophy- 
lact). 

As  regards  Jesus  Christ,  however,  it  is  not  so 
clear  that  the  expression  is  entirely  figurative. 
He  ascended  with  His  human  body,  which  was 
indeed  glorified  and  freed  from  many  of  its  previous 
limitations ;  but  it  belongs  to  the  very  essence  of 
the  idea  of  a  body  that  it  should  occupy  a  certain 
definite  space.  Since,  then,  His  body  cannot  be 
ubiquitous,  it  seems  necessary  to  think  of  it  as 
raised  at  the  Ascension  to  some  distinct  place.  '  He 
went  into  the  place  of  all  places  in  the  universe 
of  things,  in  situation  most  eminent,  in  quality 
most  holy,  in  dimity  most  excellent,  in  glory  most 
illustrious,  the  inmost  sanctuary  of  God's  temple 
above'  (Barrow,  Sermon  on  the  Ascension).  Thus 
Stier  holds  fast '  the  certain  irov  of  heaven,  yea,  of 
the  throne  of  God  in  it.'  And  Meyer  (on  Mk  16^^ 
Eph  1^)  says  the  expression  is  not  to  be  transferred 
into  a  vague  conception  of  a  status  ccelestis,  of  a 
higher  relation  to  the  world  and  the  like,  but  is  to 
be  left  as  a  specification  of  place ;  for  Christ  na 
with  His  glorined  body,  as  <r6pdpopot  of  the  Father, 
on  the  seat  where  IHvine  Majes^  is  enthroned 
(cf.  Mt  6*),  from  which  hereafter  He  will  return 
to  judgment;  meantime  He  is  patienthr  waiting 
at  the  centre  of  all  worship  and  jJower  (He  10"- ") : 
cf.  also  Ellicott  on  Eph  1*^.  This  view  agrees  with 
the  tenor  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  seem  to 
imply  that  while  Grod  is  everywhere,  yet  there  is 
a  place  (described  as  4p  ^^XoFv,  ev  ovpavoTs)  where 
He  specially  manifests  Himself  in  peculiar  glory 
to  heavenly  beings  (cf.  Is  6^  66^,  Ps  2*  102^,  1  'ft 
6^),  whence  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  voice  of  Grod 
came  (Mt  3»«- ",  Jn  12»).  Yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
Milligan  {The  Ascension  of  Our  Lord,  Lect.  I.) 
points  out  that  heaven  in  the  NT  *is  contrasted 
with  earth  less  as  one  place  than  as  one  state  is 
contrasted  with  another,'  compeuing  Jn  3^  'No 
man  hath  ascended  into  heaven,  t)ut  he  that 
descended  out  of  heaven,  even  the  Son  of  Man 
which  is  in  heaven'  [but  KBL  do  not  give  6  &v 
iv  T(p  oi^pov^],  and  quoting  Westoott  (on  He  1'), 
'all  local  association  must  be  excluded,'  the  refer- 
ence being  to  dignity  and  honour,  not  locality; 
cf.  also  Jn  1^",  Epn  4***.  And  Grimm-Thayer  says 
'that  these  expressions  are  to  be  understood  m 
this  figurative  sense  and  not  of  a  fixed  and  definite 
place  m  the  highest  heavens,  will  be  questioned  by 
no  one  who  carefully  considers  Rev  3".*  See  also 
Abbott,  *  Ephesians  ^  {ad  1»),  in  the  ICC, 

Sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God  is  the  com- 
pendious description  of  the  present  life  of  Christ 
in  glory.  It  is  evident  from  those  passages  which 
speak  of  it  as  a  continuous  state,  that  the  expres- 
sion cannot  be  taken  literally,  otherwise  they 
would  convey  the  idea  that  the  attitude  of  sitting 
is  perpetual.  Besides,  we  find  simply  'is  at  the 
right  hand '  in  Ro  8",  1  P  3» ;  in  other  places  He 
is  represented  in  a  different  attitude,  as  standing 
(Ac  T^),  walking  (Rev  2*  3*  14*) ;  and  John  (Rev 
1^')  saw  Him  'girt  about  at  the  breasts  with  a 
golden  girdle '  (which  was '  worn  in  this  manner  by 
prieste  when  they  were  engaged  in  active  service  * 
[Milligan]). 

In  the  vision  of  St.  Stephen  a  beautiful  explanation  of  the 
'standing'  has  long  been  given,  viz.  that  he  saw  Jesus  as 
risen  from  His  throne  and  In  the  act  of  coming  to  help  His 
suffering  servant  and  faithful  martyr.  So  Meyer,  Tranch, 
Conybeai 
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are  and  Howson,  et  oL^  following  Chrysostom,  W  «fv 
fML^rv^'  iuti    ykfi   Ttpt  t»v  rarpic   Xiyt^tu  *  itforra  i  Btift*  and 

Gregory  the  Great,  'Stephanus  in  labore  certaminis  posttos 


staotem  vidit  quern  adfutorem  habuit'  See  the  Collect  for 
St  Stephen'^  Day,  and  Alford's  note  on  Ac  7^,  where  he  inclines 
to  a  different  interpretation. 

The  Session  of  Christ  is  connected  with  His  work 
as  King,  Priest,  Intercessor,  and  Judge.  (1)  It 
expresses  His  sovereignty  and  majesty,  thereby 
He  entered  on  the  full  and  permanent  participa- 
tion in  the  Divine  glory,  not  merely  resuming  the 
glory  which  He  h^  resigned  at  tne  Incarnation 
( Jn  17'),  but  receiving  the  added  glory  won  by  His 
obedience  even  unto  the  death  of  the  Cross  (Ph 
2^,  He  2*) ;  thereby  the  promises  made  to  David 
concerning  his  son  were  fulfilled  (cf.  Ps  2*  24',  1  Co 
15^,  Eph  1**-).  All  power  is  given  unto  Him  in 
heaven  and  in  earth  (Mt  28"),  God  'hath  put  all 
things  in  subjection  under  his  feet'  (1  Co  15^). 
(2)  u,  betokens  an  accomplished  work  (He  10^*) ; 
His  earihly  life  completed,  the  suffering  and  the 
humiliation  ended ;  yet  not  inactivity,  for  Jn  5*^ 
still  holds  true  of  the  exalted  Christ ;  such  perfect 
rest  as  'answers  to  the  being  of  Grod  "who  worketh 
hitherto"  without  effort  and  without  failure'  ( West- 
cott,  The  Historic  Faith,  Art.  vL),  and  is  consistent 
with  His  readiness  to  sympathize  with  His  people 
on  earth,  and  to  help  them  in  time  of  need ;  cf. 
He  2"  4*'''.  (3)  It  signifies  ELis  unique  dignity 
and  honour.  In  God's  presence  the  angels  stand, 
or  fall  on  their  faces  (Is  6^,  IK  22'') ;  the  priests 
stood  in  the  Temple  when  ministering  (He  10^). 
He  alone  is  said  to  sit  on  Grod's  right  hand,  rb 
iffrdveu  rod  \eiTovpyeiy  iarl  (rrifjuiiov,  oCkovp  rb  Ka0ij<r6ai 
Tov  XeiTovpyturOcUf  and  toDto  o&x}  "^^^^  Up^ufs  dXXd  ro&rov 
t^  lepaaOai  iKcufov  xp^  (Chrys. ).  Qebv  ^o/iiev  dpixiepia, 
rb  T^p  KoOijtrdai  odSevbt  HXKov  1j  Oeov  (Theophylact). 
(4)  It  expresses  His  dignity  as  Priest-King,  West- 
cott  remarks  (Add.  JNote  on  He  8')  that  in  this 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  His  Session  is  always 
(except  in  1")  connected  with  the  fulfilment  of 
priestly  work,  of  which  it  marks  two  different 
aspects.  Before  He  sat  down  He  fulfilled  the  type 
of  Aaron,  offering  the  sacrifice  of  Himself  and 
passing  into  heaven,  into  the  presence  of  God. 
Since  tnat  time  He  fulfils  the  royal  priesthood  of 
Melchizedek ;  He  intercedes  for  men  as  their  re- 
presentative (Ro  8**,  He  7®,  1  Jn  2'),  presenting 
their  jietitions  and  praises  (He  IS**,  Ro  le^^,  1  P  2«), 
securing  access  for  His  people  now  to  *  the  holy 
place'  where  He  Himself  is,  by  His  blood  (Hje 
4i(t  louf.j^  mj^  acting  as  a  minister  (Keirovpybi)  of 
the  sanctuary  and  of  the  true  tabernacle  (8*  where 
see  Westcotrs  note) ;  He  also  rules  and  guides  His 
Church,  being  with  His  people  always,  even  unto  the 
end  of  the  world  (Mt  28^),  and  in  the  midst  where 
two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  His  name 
(18^).  (5)  It  implies  His  work  as  Judge,  which  is 
the  aspect  chiefly  presented  in  the  (jrospels  (Mt  19^ 
25»,  Mk  14«» ;  cf.  Is  W  and  2  Co  5**  '  the  judg- 
ment-seat of  Christ').  Thus  we  are  to  understand 
by  the  S€»sion  that  Christ,  having  accomplished  on 
earth  the  work  of  redemption,  now  occupies  the 
place  of  highest  honour,  most  exalted  majesty, 
and  perfect  oliss,  and  that  God  has  conferred  upon 
Him  all  pre-eminence  of  dignity,  power,  favour, 
and  felicity.  With  regard  to  the  particular  form 
in  which  this  is  expressed,  Sanday  (in  his  art. 
'Jesus  Christ'  in  Hastings'  DB  ii.  p.  642»»)  well 
says :  *  We  speak  of  these  things  Kara  dyOpcjirov  ;  or 
rather,  we  are  content  to  echo  in  regard  to  them 
the  language  of  the  Apostles  and  of  the  first 
Christians,  who  themselves  spoke  Kara  dpOpunrov. 
The  reality  lies  behind  the  veil.'  See  also  art. 
Ascension. 

LiTBRATURi,  — Denney,  art  'Ascension*  in  Hastings'  DB, 
voL  i. :  Sanday.  *  Jesus  Christ,'  ib.  voL  ii.  p.  642;  Swete,  Th6 
AwmOM  Creed',  WestcoU,  The  Historie  Faith  and  EpikU  to 
aebrews ;  Milligan,  The  Aaoensum  of  Our  Lord ;  Trench,  Bxpcun- 
tion  qf  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  ch.  vi. ;  Pearson,  EamosUion 
of  Ute  Creed,  Art.  vi.  The  relation  of  the  Session  of  Cnrist  to 
His  presence  among  His  people  and  to  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of 
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His  ubiquity  is  discussed  at  length  in  Marten8en*8  Christian 
DofftnaUet,  H  174-180.  W.  H.  DUNDAS. 

SETH. — The  patxjarch,  mentioned  as  a  link  in 
oar  Lord's  genealogy  (Lk  3^^). 

SBYBN,  SEYENTT.— See  Number. 

BBYEN  WORDS,  THE.— These  words,  spoken 
by  oar  Lord  from  the  cross,  are  recorded  by  the 
different  Evanselists,  one  bv  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Mark  conjointly,  three  by  St.  Luke,  and  three  by 
St.  John.  The  progressiye  stages  by  which  they 
are  characterized  may  be  taken  to  show  a  gradual 
unfoldinj^  of  the  will  and  purpose  of  God  for  the 
redemption  of  mankind.  They  seem  to  sum  up 
in  themselves  the  whole  of  the  gospeL  The  first 
three  words,  *  Father,  forgive  them ;  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do*  (Lk  23**),  *  Verily  I  say  unto 
thee.  To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise' 
(Lk  23^),  and  <  Woman,  behold  thy  son  .  .  . 
behold  thy  mother'  (Jn  19*-*'),  were  spoken  be- 
tween the  third  and  the  sixth  hour,  and  they 
reveal  to  us  the  ^reat  High  Priest,  in  His  life  of 
ministry,  interceding  for  the  transgressors,  pro- 
clainmig  pardon  to  the  penitent,  and  blessing  His 
own.  The  two  next  words,  *My  Grod,  mv  Grod, 
why  hast  thou  forsaken  me? '  (Mt  27^,  Mk  15**), 
and  '  I  thirst '  ( Jn  19^),  were  spoken  in  the  dark- 
ness ;  nature  is  wrapped  in  gloom  as  the  God-man, 
bearing  the  burden  and  the  curse  of  sin  that  is  not 
His  own,  reveals  to  us  something  of  the  mystery  of 
suffering.  The  two  last  words,  '  It  is  finished '  ( Jn 
19^),  and  '  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my 
spirit '  (Lk  23^),  were  spoken  in  the  restored  light. 
They  reveal  to  us  the  victory,  the  completed  work, 
and  the  entering  into  rest.  All  seven  words  are 
words  of  love.  It  was  love  that  animated  Him  from 
the  time  when  '  for  us  men  and  for  our  salvation 
He  came  down  from  heaven,  and  was  incarnate  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  was  madfe 
Man'  (Nicene  Creed).  It  was  love  that  entered 
into  the  whole  of  His  life  on  earth,  but  that  love 
shines  with  its  brightest  lustre  in  the  cross.  His 
ininistry  of  intercession,  of  reconciliation,  of  bless- 
ing, His  sufiering,  His  thirsting,  His  triumph,  all 
reach  their  climax  in  the  cross.  They  are  the  out- 
come of  the  great  love  wherewith  lie  so  loved  us 
that  He  gave  Himself  for  us. 

1.  'Father,  forgiye  them;  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do.'  —  This  first  word  was  probably 
spoken  when  the  soldiers  were  driving  the  nails 
into  His  hands  and  feet,  and  were  about  to  lift  up 
the  cross  with  its  sacred  burden  and  ])lant  it  in 
the  ground.  From  His  hard  b^,  the  cross,  while 
suffering  untold  agony,  He  intercedes  for  them, 
and  adas  to  His  intercession  an  excuse  for  their 
deed,  'They  know  not  what  they  do.*  In  one 
sense  they  aid  know,  they  must  have  known,  even 
those  rough  Roman  soldiers,  that  they  were  per- 
])etrating  an  act  of  gross  cruelty ;  but  familiarity 
with  sunering  had  made  them  callous.  It  was  part 
of  their  work ;  they  were  paid  to  do  it,  and  tliey 
did  it.  But  they  aid  not  Know  all,  they  did  not 
know  that  they  were  crucifying  the  Lord  of  glory, 
they  were  but  unconscious  instruments  doing  what 
they  were  bidden ;  and  so  the  Saviour  prayed  for 
them  and  made  excuse  for  them,  and  not  for  them 
only,  but  for  all  who  had  taken  part  in  that  deed  of 
violence,  for  all  who,  during  all  the  ages  that  have 
since  elapsed,  have  been  crucifying  the  Son  of  (jrod 
afresh. 

2.  <  To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  paFadise.' 
— Having  interceded  for  the  transgressors,  Christ 
from  His  cross  proclaims  pardon  to  the  penitent 
robber  on  his  cross.  This  man  had  been  one  of  a 
band  of  robbers,  perhaps  the  same  band  to  which 
Barabbas  belonged,  a  iMuid  of  men  living  wild  and  I 


reckless  lives;  and  now  both  he  and  his  fellow, 
having  fallen  victims  to  the  power  against  which 
they  have  been  in  revolt,  are  suffering  the  ex- 
treme penalty  of  the  law.  Crucified  with  them, 
in  the  same  condemnation,  is  the  pure  and  holy 
Jesus,  who  did  no  sin,  neither  was  guile  found 
in  His  mouth.     He  was  numbered  with  the  trans- 

gressors.  He  descended  to  the  lowest  depth  of 
uman  degradation  that  He  might  lift  humanity 
to  the  heig^ht  of  holiness  and  heaven.  From  His 
cross  He  will  exert  a  world-wide  attraction  :  *  I,  if 
I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men 
unto  me*  (Jn  l^);  and  now  tlds  attraction  is 
beginning.  Both  these  robbers  had  at  first  reviled 
the  Holy  Sufferer ;  one  remained  hardened  and 
impenitent  to  the  end,  but  the  other  was  brought 
to  a  better  mind.  Perhaps  this  was  not  the  first 
time  that  this  man  had  seen  the  Christ ;  he  may 
have  been  among  those  who  listened  to  His  words 
on  some  previous  occasion,  he  may  have  seen  some 
of  His  miracles ;  now,  however,  he  is  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  power  of  His  love^  conviction 
dawns  within  him,  ne  sees  himself  in  his  true  light ; 
turning  to  his  fellow,  he  says,  '  Dost  not  thou  fear 
God,  seeing  thou  art  in  the  same  condemnation  ? 
And  we  indeed  justly,  for  we  receive  the  due  reward 
of  our  deeds;  but  this  man  hath  done  nothing 
anuss'  (Lk  23^-  *^),  He  confesses  his  sins,  and  not 
only  is  there  a  confession  of  sins  but  a  wonderful 
faith,  and  this  faith  is  manifested,  not  when  Christ 
is  at  the  height  of  His  popularity,  but  in  the  depth 
of  His  humifiation.  He  sees  in  the  cross  a  throne, 
and  in  the  thorn-crowned  sufferer  a  king  seated 
upon  it,  and  he  prefers  his  request,  '  Lord,  remem- 
ber me,  when  thou  comest  in  thy  kingdom.'  And 
Jesus  turns  to  this  penitent  robber  and  proclaims 
the  gospel  of  forgiveness,  *  To-day  shalt  thou  be 
with  me  in  paradise.  * 

8.  'Woman,  behold  thy  son  •  .  .  behold  thy 
mother.' — Christ  from  His  cross  has  interceded  for 
the  sinful  world,  He  has  proclaimed  the  gospel  of 
forgiveness  to  the  penitent  robber ;  but  He  has  yet, 
in  the  progressive  stages  of  His  ministry  of  love, 
another  blessing  to  bestow.  In  this  word  our  Lord 
comes  near  His  own.  His  first  word  was  for  His 
enemies ;  His  second  for  one  who  had  been  His 
enemy,  but  was  no  longer  one ;  His  third  was  for 
those  who  had  never  been  His  enemies — for  His 
mother  and  the  disciple  whom  He  loved.  '  There 
stood  by  the  cross  of  Jesus  his  mother '  (Jn  19^). 
For  this  the  aged  Simeon  had  prepared  her,  when, 
taking  the  iniant  Jesus  in  his  arms,  he  had  told 
her  that  a  sword  should  pierce  through  her  own 
soul  (Lk  2-'*) ;  and  now  these  words  were  being  ful- 
filled. Jesus  from  His  cross  beholds  His  mother, 
and  is  mindful  of  the  years  which  He  had  si>ent 
under  her  tender  care  in  the  quiet  home  of 
Nazareth.  He  had  told  her,  both  when  she  found 
Him  in  the  Temple  and  also  at  the  marriage  feast 
in  Cana  (Lk  2^,  J  n  2*),  that  there  was  a  higher  duty 
than  that  which  He  owed  to  her,  a  higher  relation- 
ship than  that  between  mother  and  son, — He  was 
not  only  her  son,  He  was  also  her  Lord, — yet  the 
earthly  relationship  is  not  forgotten.  He  will  not 
depart  before  He  lias  provided  a  home  for  her ; 
with  His  parting  breatli  He  commits  her  to  the 
care  of  the  disciple  whom  He  loved  :  *  Woman, 
behold  thy  son  .  .  .  behold  thy  mother.' 

4.  *  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken 
me?' — A  long  space  of  time  intervenes  l)etween 
the  third  and  fourth  words.  *  From  the  sixth 
hour  there  was  darkness  over  all  the  land  unto  the 
ninth  hour '  (Mt  27*®).  The  first  three  words  were 
spoken  before  the  darkness,  but  now  a  change  has 
come — darkness  reigns  on  Calvary,  as  if  Gcii  had 
drawn  a  veil  over  the  scene.  Three  hours  of  silence 
and  darkness.  It  is  the  climax  of  the  sufferings  of 
our  Lord,  the  hour  and  power  of  darkness ;  what 
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takes  place  we  know  not ;  He  trod  the  winepress 
alone  (is  63').     He  is  alone  in  His  conflict  witn  the 

Sowers  of  evil,  dark  without,  dark  within, — how 
ark  we  may  gather  from  the  a^vful  cry  that 
escaped  from  Mis  lips  at  the  end  of  those  long 
hoars,  '  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thon  forsaken 
me?* 

What  did  it  mean?  It  did  not  mean  that  He 
was  forsaken  by  His  Father.  Had  not  the  Father 
said,  *  This  is  my  beloved  son  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased'  (Mt  3^^)?  Had  not  He  Himself  said, 
'  Behold  the  hour  cometh,  yea,  is  now  come,  that 
ye  shall  be  scattered,  every  man  to  his  own,  and 
shall  leave  me  alone*,  and  yet  I  am  not  alone, 
because  the  Father  is  >vith  me  ( Jn  16^)  ?  But  there 
was  a  connexion  between  the  death  of  Christ  and 
sin ;  it  was  an  atonement  for  sin :  '  The  Lord  hath 
laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all'  (Is  53").  And 
the  misery  of  sin  is  that  it  hides  the  face  of  God. 
It  is  the  loss  of  God's  presence ;  and  Christ,  as  our 
representative,  in  bearing  our  sins,  entered  into 
our  condition,  involving  the  consciousness  of  the 
loss  of  God's  presence.  He  felt  as  though  God  had 
hidden  His  face.  He  descended  with  us  into  the 
depth  of  our  degradation,  made  like  unto  us  in  all 
thmgs,  yet  without  sin.  But  the  mystery  of  this 
bitter  cry  we,  with  our  finite  understandings,  can 
never  fathom :  '  I  and  the  Father  are  one,'  and  yet 
'Mj  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?' 
This  the  early  Christians  fully  realized,  for  in  their 
oft-repeated  litanies  they  used  to  say,  'By  Thy 
sufferings  known  and  unknown,  good  Ix>rd  deliver 
us.'    See  also  art.  Dereliction. 

5.  <I  thint.'— 'The  last  word,'  it  has  been  said, 
'  was  the  cry  of  the  human  soul  in  separation  ;  this 
is  the  cry  of  the  human  body  in  its  weakness.' 
The  darkness  is  now  passing  away,  and  as,  at  the 
Temptation,  He  suffered  hunger  when  the  crisis 
was  over,  so  now  He  gives  expression  to  the  thirst 
that  is  parching  Him.  Intense  thirst  was  usually 
the  most  intolerable  part  of  the  suffering  of  those 
who  were  crucified,  and  He  had  been  hanging  there 
for  six  long  hours,  His  open  wounds  scorched  by 
the  blazing  sun.  Two  draughts  were  offered  to 
our  Lord :  the  one  He  refused,  the  other  He  ac- 
cepted ;  the  one  which  He  refused  was  the  '  vinegar 
mmgled  with  gall'  (Mt  27**)  or  the  *  wine  mingled 
with  myrrh'  (Mk  16®).  It  was  a  cup  of  wine 
drugged  with  bitter  herbs  of  a  narcotic  tendency, 
and  it  was  given  in  kindness  to  condemned  male- 
factors to  deaden  pain.  Our  Lord  refused  the 
soporific;  He  would  not  meet  death  with  His 
senses  stupefied ;  but  the  undrugged  wine  which  was 
offered  to  Him  when  He  said  '  I  thirst,'  He  accepted. 
He  would  not  add  to  His  sufferings  by  refusing  the 
cooling  draught. 

6.  '  It  is  finiihed.'— The  conflict  is  over  and  the 
victory  won.  Christ  from  His  cross  announces 
to  the  world  that  all  is  finished.  TerAeirrat.  In 
one  word  He  sums  up  the  whole  of  man's  redemp- 
tion. Finished  was  all  that  prophecy  had  fore- 
told and  type  foreshadowed.  Fmished  was  the 
work  which  His  Father  had  given  Him  to  do.  He 
looks  back  on  His  life  from  the  time  when  He  said, 
•Lo,  I  come  to  do  thy  will,  O  God'  (He  10»),  and 
is  able  to  say  with  regard  to  every  jot  and  tittle  of 
His  life's  work,  'It  is  finished.'  He  has  made  a 
full,  nerfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice,  oblation,  and 
satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  We 
enter  into  no  theory  of  the  Atonement,  we  accept 
it  as  a  fact ;  we  know  that  the  chasm  between  God 
and  man,  formed  by  the  sin  of  man,  has  been 
bridged  over,  and  that  the  way  to  the  Father  is 
open,  for  'when  He  had  overcome  the  sharpness 
ot  death.  He  opened  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  to  all 
believers*  {Te  Deum), 

7.  *  Father,  Into  thy  hands  I  commend  my 
f  pipit.' — The  two  last  words  were  spoken  in  rapid 


succession.  The  word  of  victory  is  followed  by 
the  word  of  rest — rest  after  the  burden  and  heat  of 
the  day.  It  is  a  word  of  calm,  beautiful  trust,  of 
perfect  sympathy  between  the  Father  and  Son, 
revealing  to  us  what  death  was  to  Christ  and  what 
it  is  to  all  those  who  are  united  to  Christ  by  a 
living  faith ;  that  it  is  not  a  leap  in  the  dark,  not  a 
plunge  into  an  unknown  void,  but  a  going  home. 
'  Man  goeth  forth  unto  his  work  and  to  his  labour 
until  the  evening'  (Ps  104^),  and  then  cometh 
rest — rest  with  Cnrist  in  Paradise.  Death  is  the 
summing  up  of  the  life ;  repeated  acts  form  habits, 
habits  form  character,  ana  character  is  the  sum- 
total  of  the  life,  which  we  carry  with  us  into  the 
unseen  world.  To  live  the  forgiven  life,  the  life 
that  is  being  formed  and  fashioned  after  the  life  of 
Christ,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost — this  is 
the  true  preparation  foj  death.  This  alone  can 
rob  death  of  its  sting ;  one  with  Christ  in  our  life, 
we  shall  be  one  ifvith  Him  in  our  death.  '  To  me 
to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain '  (Ph  1«).  *  Father, 
into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit.' 

LiTERATURB.— The  Libes  of  Christ,  esp.  Ederaheim,  Life  and 
Times,  ii.  60&-81O ;  Sticr,  Words  of  the  Lord  Jestts,  in  loe. : 
Tholuck,  Light  from  the  Cross;  Stalker.  Trial  and  Death  qf 
Jesus  Christ;  F.  W.  Robertson,  Sermons^  iv.  807 ;  Fairbidm, 
Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ,  324 :  O.  Stanford,  Voices  from 
CaJvary  (1888);  W.  E.  Nicoll,  Sewn  Words  frotn  the  OroM(1805); 
M.  Creighton,  Lessons  from  the  Cross  (1808),  76-132;  W.  Lowrie, 
Craudium  Cruds  0905).  ROWLAND  ElLIS. 

SEYENTT.— The  mission  of  the  Seventy,*  re- 
corded in  Lk  10,  belongs  to  the  third  year  of  our 
Lord's  pubUo  ministry.  They  were  sent  forth  some 
time  atter  theTranshguration(lO^),  when  the  Gali- 
Isean  ministry  of  Jesus  had  closed,  and  when  He  had 
*  set  his  face  to  go  to  Jerusalem  *  (9***).  The  mis- 
sion of  the  Twelve  had  taken  place  in  the  previous 
year  (9**  *^).t  Seventy  was  regarded  by  tne  Jews 
as  a  complete  number  of  persons  for  any  important 
work.t  Our  Lord  may  have  had  specially  m  view 
(1)  the  seventy  elders  under  Moses,  who  was  a  type 
of  Himself ;  (2)  the  Hebrew  tradition  that  the 
nations  scattered  at  Babel  were  seventy  in  number 
(pseud. -Jon.  Targ.  on  Gn  11*),§  just  as  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Twelve  'may  have  been  suggested  by 
the  number  of  the  tribes  of  Israel. 

1.  The  office  and  mission  of  the  Seventy  resemble 
those  of  the  Twelve.— {I)  A  twofold  commission  is 

E'ven  m  each  case  to  preach  and  to  heal,  Mt  10^*  •, 
k  10*.  (2)  Instruction  is  given  to  both  (a)  to 
go  in  pairs,  two  and  two,  Mk  6^,  Lk  1()^  in  order 
to  strengthen  their  testimony  and  to  give  mutual 
help  and  sympathy  ;  (6)  to  take  with  them  neither 
purse  (for  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  entertain- 
ment), nor  wallet  (for  needless  encumbrance  was  to 
be  avoided),  nor  shoes,  i.e,  in  addition  to  the 
sandals  which  they  wore  (for  sandals  befitted  the 
poor,  shoes  the  well-to-do),  Mt  10»- »«,  Mk  6*,  Lk 
10*.  II  (3)  In  each  case  the  burden  of  the  message 
was  'Peace'  and  the  'Kingdom  of  God.*  Peace 
was  and  still  is  the  favourite  Eastern  salutation  ; 

*  Some  very  andent  MSS  (BDMB)  read  Seventy-two  (i,3a«/*<- 
MfT»  iie) ;  but  MACLB,  etc,  omit  iU. 

t  Although  only  Luke  mentions  the  Seventy,  indications  of 
Jesua  having  a  wider  circle  of  *  disciples '  than  the  Twelve  are 
found  elsewhere,  as  in  Jn  606,  Ac  lis,  1  Co  \5fi. 

X  The  descendants  of  Jacob  who  entered  Goshen  were  seventy 
(On  4637).  Seventy  elders  assisted  Moses  in  the  work  of  Jud^ 
ment  and  histruction  (Ex  18»  24»,  Nu  lli«-  25).  The  Sanhednn 
oonsiited  of  seventy  besides  the  president  (Hastings,  DB  iv. 
390).  The  LXX  is  so  called  from  the  tradition  (first  told  in  a 
literary  fiction  usually  ascribed  to  about  b.c.  200)  that  seventy 
or,  more  exactly,  seventj'-two  elders  executed  the  versdon 
(Hastings'  DB  iv.  438).  Josephus  apiminted  seventy  rulers  of 
Galilee  {BJ  n.  xx.  6). 

i  Seventy-two,  according  to  Clem.  Recogn.  ii.  42.  See  Driver, 
Dt.  p.  866  f. 

I  A  somewhat  similar  prohibition  existed  (no  staff,  shoes, 
scrip,  or  purse)  for  those  about  to  enter  the  Temple :  so  that 
this  particular  instruction  to  the  Seventy  may  suggest  that 
those  sent  forth  were  to  perform  their  service  in  the  spirit  of 
worshippers  (Edersheim,  The  TempU,  etc.  p.  42X 
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the  Kingdom  of  God  was  the  Jews'  highest  aspira- 
tion. The  Seventy,  however,  like  the  Twelve, 
would  use  these  words,  doubtless,  with  a  fresh 
significance.  Peace  would  include  peace  with  God 
as  well  as  with  men,  peace  of  conscience,  the  peace 
of  discipleship  to  a  perfect  Master  (Mt  n»-«>) :  the 
Kingdom  of  God  would  be,  not  a  mere  external,  but 
an  internal  theocracy,  the  reicn  of  Grod  within  as 
well  as  over  men  (Mt  12",  Mk  4?^'  *?) ;  and  this 
Empire  of  God  was  Peace.  (4)  In  both  instructions 
the  warning  is  added  that  they  would  be  as  sheep 
or  lambs  amid  wolves,  Mt  10^',  Lk  10*.  The 
Seventy,  like  the  Twelve,  were  to  be  prepared  for 
persecution  and  tribulation.  Even  in  Christ's 
lifetime  there  are  indications  of  His  followers  being 
persecuted  (Jn  9**  12'®) ;  and  some  of  the  Seventy 
at  least  were  destined  to  suffer  for  Christ's  sake. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  imnortant  differ- 
ences in  the  two  commissions,  (1)  The  mission  of 
the  Twelve  was  permanent ;  they  were  pre-emi- 
nently Christ's  Apostles :  that  of  the  Seventy  was 
temporary ;  they  disappear,  as  a  body,  from  vdew, 
like  the  Seven  of  Ac  6,  although  the  office  of  evan- 

felist,  without  Apostolic  status,  continues  (Ac  21^ 
Iph  4").  (2)  The  Twelve  were  not  only  to  minis- 
ter, but  to  administer — to  exercise  discipline  and 
government  ( Jn  20=»,  Ac  l»-»).  To  the  Seventy  no 
such  functions  were  committed  :  they  were  simply 
preachers  and  healers.  (3)  The  commission  to  the 
Twelve  was  expressly  limited  to  '  the  lost  sheep  of 
the  house  of  Israel.'  *  Go  not  into  the  way  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  into  any  city  of  the  Samaxitans 
enter  ye  not '  (Mt  \(fi*  •).  It  was  expedient  at  first 
to  postpone  the  obtrusive  extension  of  the  privi- 
leges oi  the  Kingdom  beyond  the  Jews,  lest  these 
should  be  prejudiced  against  the  gospel.  By  the 
time,  however,  that  the  Seventy  were  sent  forth, 
Christ  Himself  had  ^one  into  *  tiie  borders  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon'  (in  adoution  to  His  earlier  visit  to 
Samaria),  and  had  healed  the  Syrophocnician's 
daughter  (Mk  7^).  His  disciples  had  thus  been 
educated  so  far  into  realization  that  the  Kingdom 
was  intended  to  embrace  others  than  Jews.  The 
restriction,  accordingly,  is  omitted  in  the  commis- 
sion to  the  Seventy,  although  there  is  no  positive 
evidence  that  any  of  them  preached,  at  this  time, 
to  Gentiles.  (4)  The  commission  to  the  Twelve 
included  not  only  healing,  but  raising  from  death  : 
that  to  the  Seventy  omits  the  latter.  It  is  notable 
that  only  Apostles  in  the  special  sense  are  ever 
represented  m  the  NT  as  raising  the  dead  (Ac  1H<* 
20*'  ^\  (5)  A  definite  itinerary  was  arranged  for 
the  Seventy  :  they  were  to  ^o  *  into  every  city  and 
place  where  Jesus  himself  intended  to  come '  (Lk 
10*),  so  as  to  prepare  the  way  for  Him.  Their 
mission  field  thus  included  the  country  east  of  tlie 
Jordan,  which  was  visited  by  our  Lord  during  this 
closing  year  of  His  ministry.  (6)  A  special  feature 
of  the  directions  to  the  Seventy  was  tiie  injunction 
to  ,*  salute  no  mail  by  the  way.'  The  *  time  when 
he  should  be  received  up '  was  at  hand  :  there  were 
many  places  still  to  be  visited  ;  delay  in  preparing 
the  way  must  be  avoided  ;  the  profuse  and  elabor- 
ate salutations,  customary  on  a  journey,  must  be 
forgone.* 

3.  Return  of  the  Seventy  {Lk  10"-»).  (1)  Their 
return  collectively  is  related  ;  but  Me  need  not 
infer,  what  the  nature  of  the  case  must  have  pre- 
vented, that  they  all  returned  simultaneously. 
As  Christ  approached  some  town  or  district  in  the 
itinerary,  some  pair  out  of  the  Seventy  would 
report  the  outcome  of  their  particular  mission. 
(2)  The  Seventy  return  with  exultation.     Their 

♦  Oeikie  (The  Holy  Land  and  the  Bible,  i.  pp.  328-329)  de- 
scribes graphically  the  salutation  of  two  Orientals  in  Palestine 
even  at  the  present  day.  On  meeting,  each  lays  his  right  hand 
on  his  heart,  then  raises  it  to  his  brow  or  mouth.  Thereafter 
they  take  hold  each  of  the  other's  hand,  and  a  series  of  par- 
ticular inquiries  follows,  taking  up  considerable  time. 


satisfaction  culminated  in  this  :  '  Even  demons  are 
subject  to  us  in  thy  name.'  There  was  something 
commendable,  and  something  defective  in  their  joy. 
It  was  right  to  rejoice  in  the  power  of  exorcism,  but 
there  was  a  higher  joy  of  which,  apparently,  they 
thought  little,  the  joy  of  enrolment  among  the 
servants  of  (xod.  Accordingly  (3)  the  Lord  {a) 
manifests  His  sympathy,  *  I  was  beholding  Satan 
fall  like  lightning  from  heaven ' ;  afi  if  He  had 
been  following  the  Seventy  in  spirit  during  the 
progress  of  their  mission.  (5)  He  assures  them  of 
security  against  real  harm  from  the  powers  of  evil. 
Although  they  were  among  '  serpents  and  scor- 
pions,' '  nothing  shall  in  any  'wise  hurt  you ' ;  a 
special  providence  would  be  their  privilege,  (c) 
lie  raises  their  aspirations  to  a  higher  level.  Even 
to  die  in  such  a  service  would  be  '  gain ' ;  their 
*  names  are  written  in  heaven '  (cf.  Is  4',  Dn  12^). 
They  were  fellow-workers  with  the  King,  whose 
cause,  even  should  they  suffer  tribulation,  must 
prevail. 

i.  The  credibility  of  the  mission  of  the  Seventy 
has  been  doubted  by  Strauss,  Baur,  de  Wette,* 
and  others,  owing  to  (1)  the  silence  of  the  other 
(xospels  regarding  it ;  (2)  the  lack  of  later  authen- 
tic trace  of  the  Seventy ;  the  close  resemblance 
between  the  mission  of  the  Seventy  and  that  of  the 
Twelve,  being  suggestive,  it  is  argued,  of  confusion. 

(1)  The  argument  from  silence  is  not  strong ; 
because,  owing  to  the  temporary  character,  so  tax 
as  appears,  of  the  commission,  tliere  was  nothing 
in  the  organization  of  the  Church,  as  it  existed 
when  the  three  Grospels  were  written,  such  as  would 
constrain  an  Evangelist  to  relate  the  history  of  the 
Seventy ;  whereas  the  position  and  work  of  the 
Twelve  made  it  natural,  if  not  necessary,  to  give 
some  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Apostolate.  (2) 
The  fact  that  Luke  relates  also  the  mission  of  the 
Twelve,  and  the  notable  differences  (chronological 
and  circumstantial)  between  the  accounts  of  the 
two  missions,  render  it  highly  improbable  that 
the  two  narratives  refer  to  a  single  event.  (3)  It 
is  inaccurate  to  say  that  there  is  no  authentic 
trace  of  the  Seventy  in  later  times.  Philip  *  the 
evangelist'  was  probably,  from  this  designation 
(Ac  21^),  one  of  them.  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
writing  in  the  latter  part  of  the  2nd  cent.,  names 
Barnabas,  Matthias,  and  Cephas,  who  *  had  the 
same  name  with  the  Apostle,'  as  others  of  the 
Seventy.  +  The  historian  Eusebius,  without  giving 
his  authority,  states  that  the  Barsabbas  of  Acts 
and  the  Sosthenes  mentioned  in  1  Co  V  are  said 
to  have  been  of  the  same  company. t  The  early 
disappearance  of  the  Seventy  as  an  organization 
is  readily  accounted  for.  They  had  no  authority 
as  rulers  such  as  would  make  the  appointment  of 
successors  requisite.  One,  as  we  have  seen,  be- 
came an  Apostle ;  Philip  became  one  of  the 
'  Seven '  of  Ac  6  ;  a  considerable  number  were  pro- 
l)ably  included  in  one  or  other  of  the  orders  of 
evangelists,  prophets,  pastors,  and  teachers  (Eph 
4^^).  The  individuals  thus,  for  the  most  part, 
doubtless  survived,  and  occupied  more  or  less  in- 
fluential positions ;  although  the  office  itself,  like 
that  of  the  *  Seven,'  disappeared. § 

*  Strauss,  Life  of  Jr.fnis,  ii.  94-90  ;  Baur,  Evangelirn,  pp. 
435,  498 ;  de  Wette,  Erkldrung  Lvc.  p.  79  :  Kostlin,  Com.  p. 
267. 

t  Strom,  ii.  20,  Uypotyposels,  v.,  as  quoted  by  Eub.  i.  12. 

X  Eus.  i.  12. 

5  A  profewedly  complete  cataloprxie  of  the  Seventy  is  given  by 
pseudo-Dorotheos  (6th  cent.)  as  follows :— James  (brother  of 
the  Ix)rdX  Timothy,  Titus,  Barnabas,  Ananias,  Stephen,  Philip, 
Prochorus,  Nicanor,  Simon,  Nioolas,  Parmenas,  CleopokS,  Silas, 
Silvanus,  Crescens,  Epenetus,  Andronicus,  Ainplias,  Urbanus, 
Stachj'S,  Apclles,  Anstobulus,  Narcissus,  Herodion,  Rufus, 
Asyncritus,  Phle«)n,  Hermes,  Hennas,  Patrolms,  Rhodion, 
Jason,  Ajrabus,  Linus,  Oaius,  Philolopis.  01>nnpas,  Sosipatcr, 
Lucius,  Tertius,    Erastus,    Phypellus,    Herniofjencs.    Dermas, 

Suartus,  Apollos,   Cephas,   Sosthenes,    Epaphroditus,    Csesar, 
;arcu8,  Joseph  Barsabbas,   Artemas,  Clemens,  Onesiphorus, 
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5.  The  appointment  of  the  Seventy  for  a  definite 
minbtry,  yet  without  ecclesiastical  authority  such 
as  was  conferred  on  the  Twelve,  is  significant  and 
instructive.  Our  Lord  does  not  appear  to  have 
instituted  any  definite  and  detailed  form  of  Church 
government,  out  to  have  left  such  outward  arrange- 
ments to  the  Apostles  as  His  chosen  disciples,  and 
through  them  eventually  to  the  Church  itself, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Yet  the 
appointment  of  the  Seventy  clearly  indicates  the 
principle  that  Christian  ministry,  including  preach- 
ing, is  neither  to  be  confined  to  those  who  bear 
rule,  nor  regarded  as  entitling  those  who  exercise 
such  ministry  to  receive  office  as  rulers.  On  the 
one  hand,  some  who  are  able  to  give  valuable  service 
to  the  Church  as  evangelists  or  teachers  may  not 
be  suitable,  or  even  if  suitable  may  not  be  required 
at  the  time,  for  rulership.  On  the]  other  band, 
those  who  bear  rule  in  the  Church  are  not,  in  the 
spirit  of  hierarchical  exclusiveness,  to  discourage 
brethren  who  (without  having  the  faculty  or  oppor- 
tunity of  government)  possess  some  useful  gift, 
from  exercising  it  under  due  supervision,  for  the 
good  of  the  Church  and  of  the  community  at  large. 

LrmuTURX.— Trench,  Studies  in  the  GotpeU,  231-242; 
Phimmer,  *8t.  Luke'  in  ICC\  A.  B.  Bruce,  'Synoptic  Gospds' 
in  EGTL  pp.  638-642 ;  Meyer,  Com,  in  loe. ;  Edemhelm,  Life  and 
Times,  iL  pp.  37-43 ;  ExpT  xv.  [1903]  14. 

Hexby  Cowan. 

8HA1IB.  —  1.  Oljjectively  =  dishonouring  treat- 
ment, that  which  causes  shame;  usually  drc/iia, 
drt/bui^eiF  (Mk  12«,  Lk  20^^).  Shame  is  mentioned 
in  several  passages  of  the  OT  which  are  usually 
applied  to  Christ's  sufferings  (Ps  44i»  69»- »»  89*"^, 
Is  50^) ;  but  the  word  is,  curiously  enouch,  never  so 
usecl  in  the  Gospels.  He  12^  speaks  of  the  shame 
{aUrxjltni)  of  the  cross,  13**  of  Christ's  reproach 
(dyeidur/ii^St),  and  in  6'  those  who  fall  from  grace  are 
said  to  crucify  Him  afresh  and  put  Him  to  an 
open  shame  {Tapa^eiyfuxrl^ev),  In  Jn  8^  the  un- 
believing Jews  oishonour  (drcyiid^eiv)  Him,  and  in 
Ac  5^  the  Apostles  rejoice  at  suffering  shame 
{&TLtmadriva»)  for  His  name. 

The  shame  which  Christ  in  fact  bore  is  seen 
specially  in  such  incidents  of  the  Passion  as  the 
night  arrest  as  of  a  thief  or  robber,  the  spitting, 
the  scourging  and  the  mockings,  the  public  pro- 
cession through  the  streets  of  JeniBalem,  the 
taunts,  the  stripping  naked  of  His  body,  and  the 
hanging  side  by  side  with  criminals.  But  above 
all,  it  is  seen  in  the  manner  of  His  death,  the  cross 
being  peculiarly  the  death  of  shame.*  In  the 
passages  in  the  Gospeb  which  speak  of  crucifixion 
and  taking  up  the  cross  (Mt  20^,  Mk  8**  etc.), 
though  the  prominent  thought  is  that  of  suffering, 
the  idea  of  shame  and  ignominy  is  undoubtedly 

E resent  as  well.  This  shame  must  be  willingly 
ome  both  by  Christ  and  by  His  followers. 
2.  Subjectively  =  the  feelmg  of  shame  ;  usually 
aUrx^  and  cognate  words,  t  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  typically  Greek  and  almost  un- 
translatable aldiStt  has  practically  dropped  out  of 
Biblical  Greek.     In  the  LXX  it  occurs  twice  in 

T>'chicu8,  Carpus,  Euodiiu,  Philemon,  Zenas,  Aquila,  Priscas, 
Junias,  Marcus  (2),  Aristarchos,  Pudens,  Trophinius,  Lucas  the 
Eunuch,  Lazarus.  The  list  is  manifestly  untrustworthj'.  With 
some  probability,  indeed,  are  included  all  the  seven  'deacons' 
(so  calledX  along  with  some  others  (as  Barnabas,  Barsabbas, 
Marcus,  Cleopas,  Silas,  Agabus,  and  Ananias),  who  were  primitive 
disciples  resident  in  or  near  Palestine.  But  many  others,  in- 
cludmg  such  Oentile  Christians  as  Htus,  Tvchicus,  Trophimus, 
and  brethren  like  Timothy  and  Apollos,  who  becajne  converts 
lon^  after  our  Lord's  Ascension,  are  obviously  the  outcome  of 
indiscriminatinK  conjecture. 

*  See  the  well-known  passaffe  in  Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  06 :  '  Quid 
dicam  in  crucem  tolli?  Verbo  satis  digno  tarn  nefaria  res 
appellari  nullo  modo  potest.' 

t  For  distinction  between  Mx^tiii  and  «i?«(,  see  Trench,  ST 
^yn.  ii  19,  20.  The  latter  is  the  better  word ;  '  m!i^  would 
always  restrain  a  good  man  from  an  unworthy  act,  vr\dle  mrxu^ 
would  sometimes  restrain  a  bad  (me.* 


Mac. ;  in  NT  only  in  1  Ti  2^  ^erd  albovi  k.  ff<a<ppo<rtfvris 
(*with  shamefastness  and  sobriety,'  RV ;  'shame- 
facedness,'  AV*),  and  in  TR  of  He  12«  (AV 
'reverence*),  where  edd.  read  d4ovs.  It  may  be 
that,  like  such  words  as  dpeHj  and  0iX/a,  it  was 
avoided  as  having  a  technical  and  unsuitable  sense. 
In  Homer  and  Hesiod  it  ranks  high,  being  coupled 
with  pifuaisy  and  personified;  it  is  the  sense  of 
what  is  due  to  oneself  and  others.  Aristotle,t 
however,  regards  it  not  as  a  virtue,  but  an  emotion 
(ird^of ),  which  he  does  not  consider  very  valuable  to 
ethics.  It  is  the  fear  of  d8<^la,  the  loss  of  reputa- 
tion, and,  while  proper  to  the  viot,  it  is  out  of  place 
in  the  Tp€(rp&repos  or  ^teuri^f  (the  good  man).  They 
ought  never  to  do,  or  wish  to  do,  things  that  might 
evoke  the  feeling  of  shame. 

Shame  is  not,  then,  a  motive  which  we  shall  expect 
to  find  prominent  in  Christian  ethics.  Its  essential 
idea  bemg  ipopos  dio^las,  it  looks  only  to  the  vary- 
ing standard  of  public  opinion,  to  what  people 
would  say,  or  might  be  conceived  of  as  saying  if 
they  knew.  And  its  source  is  not  the  moral  sense 
of  right  and  wrong,  but  at  best  the  feeling  of 
propriety  and  decency.  At  its  highest  it  is  a 
neutral  word.  If  it  may  sometimes  deter  from 
a  wrong  action,  regarded  as  disgraceful,  it  is  even 
more  likely  to  deter  from  a  right  action,  as  un- 
popular. 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  it  is  most  prominent  in 
the  Gospels.  It  may  keep  a  man  from  honest 
work  (Lk  16*).  Christ  warns  those  who  are 
ashamed  of  Him  and  of  His  words,  that  He  too 
will  be  ashamed  of  them  (Mk  8*^,  Lk  9» ;  cf.  Jn 
12^).  It  is  this  false  shame  that  is  emphatically 
repudiated  by  the  Apostles  (Ro  V^  2  Ti  l^-", 
1  P  4"). 

Shame  may  also  follow  an  action  ;  and  here  too 
the  idea  is  not  the  conviction  of  sin,  but  the  con- 
fusion which  comes  from  discovery,  though  this 
may  be  an  element  in  a  future  awakening  of  con- 
science. It  is  the  fate  of  one  who  unduly  exalts 
himself  (Lk  14*^).  Christ's  enemies  are  put  to 
shame  (13^^),  i.e,  they  are  enraged  at  being  ex- 
posed before  the  people.  Though  the  word  is  not 
mentioned,  it  is  presumably  the  feeling  of  the  man 
who  hid  his  talent  or  pouna,  when  brought  face  to 
face  with  his  master  (Mt  25^,  Lk  19») ;  and  it  is 
certainly  implied  in  Jn  8*,  whether  the  words 
*  convicted  by  their  conscience '  are  genuine  or  not. 
The  Pharisees  are  ashamed  of  being  found  exploit- 
ing a  sin  for  their  own  ends. 

It  is  possible  that  in  the  passage  last  quoted  (the 
episode  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery)  we  have 
an  instance  of  shame  in  another  aspect,  the  sym- 
pathetic shame  evoked  by  sin  in  others.  Christ 
was  face  to  face  with  the  type  of  sin  which  par- 
ticularly rouses  that  feeling,  and  with  a  callous 
attempt  on  the  part  of  His  enemies  to  use  that  sin 
for  their  own  advantage.  He  blushed  for  those 
who  did  not  blush  for  themselves. 

*  He  was  seized  with  an  intolerable  sense  of  shame.  He  could 
not  meet  the  eye  of  the  crowd,  or  of  the  accusers,  and  perhaps 
at  that  moment  least  of  all  of  the  woman.  ...  In  his  ouminfi 
embarrassment  and  confusion  he  stooped  down  so  as  to  hide  his 
face,  and  ht^gaax  ^-riting  with  his  finger  on  the  ground '  (Seel^, 
Beee  Homo,  ch.  ix.). 

We  may  note  that  the  word  is  far  rarer  in  the 
NT,  and  particularly  in  the  Gospels,  than  in  the 
OT.  The  typically  Hebraic  use  of  v^2  =  to  be  dis- 
appointed of  a  hope,  is  not  found  in  the  Gospels ; 
it  occurs  in  Ro  5^  9"  10*\  1  P  2«.  In  each  case  a 
quotation  is  implied  or  expressed,  though,  curiously 
enough,  from  a  passage  (Is  28**)  where  ria  does  not 
occur  in  the  Hebrew.  The  shame  or  reproach  of 
childlessness,  which  is  so  prominent  in  tne  OT,  is 
referred  to  in  Lk  1*. 

*  See  Hastings*  DB,  s.v. 
t  See  Eth,  iv.  0 ;  Rhet.  iL  8. 
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IDl :  R.  W.  Cburcb,  ViOaje  Senn.,  3rd  ser.  (ItiM),  230. 

C.  W,  Emmet. 
SHEALTIEL.— A  link  in  our  Lord's  genealogy 
(Mt  1",  Lk  3",  AV  both  times  Salatkiel). 

SHBCHEH,— See  Svchar. 

BHBEP,  8HEPHEBD.— 

t/uii.  •  lamb' :  Jn  1»- »,  Ac  8«,  1 P  ll» ;  with  the  clualcal  tat. 
jaar.  ifi^,  Lk  UP  (when  Cud.  A  mds  i^^an),  ugd  tba 
dimltratlvB  from  the  nme  Btiin,  •^..•1.  in  Jn  ^ll'CKABCI)!!!!! 
rorChTU^)BcT.paH>TR(6>-££l).  All  thna  wocdii  are  uud  onlj- 
Seuratirely  In  NT. 

<r,^n>,  ■•hcep';  Mt  9"iall-"  IS",  LklS*",  Jd  2H-"10, 
Bbv  IB",  mid  (lljniratiyeli')  Ml  7">  lt»  >»  IB"  SS™-  afl'",  Mk  B" 
lin,  Jn  10.  BipCC-DJiM',  AeB",  Ho  1S»,  IPS":  todiminn- 
-' "       't  Jn  Sl'*"(B,  C,  TiMh.,  WH). 


nuuir,   'ihephctd':  Mt  9»  !S",  Mk  0",  Lk  3B.n1.ls.ao,  Jn 
loa^wid(ay.5Mt  Kff",  Nk  H",  Jn  10".". ",  Eph  1",  He  13*', 


UraCjn'si''',  AdS 


nl'((lB.),lPa*. 
id,- a  flock;  Lk  1 


I'P.  1  Co  0'.  and  (flg.) 


1.  Tlie  eheep  of  Palestine  are  still  the  broad- 
tailed  breed  of  Biblical  times  (Ex  2B",  Lv  3»- "  BV 
'  fat  tail ').  The  toil  in  from  5  to  15  inches  wide, 
and  weighs  from  10  te  IS  lb.,  Hometimea  even  aa 
iiiach  OS  30  lb.,  snpplfine  lO  lb.  and  upwards  of 
pure  fat,  which  ia  pockS  for  winter  use.  The 
sheep  are  whit«,  though  Kome  have  brown  faces : 
only  the  lama  have  horns.  Thef  '&nd  pagtnre' 
tJn  ID*)  in  the  lower  landH  in  winter  and  on  the 
mountains  in  summer,  the  best  pasturen  being  in 
8.  Palestine  {the  Neveb  and  Gerar)  and  on  the 
plwn  to  the  E.  of  the  Jordan;  but  even  'the 
paatures  of  the  wilderness '  (Ph  6B",  Jl  Z°)  are  wel- 

'n  spring,  when  ^mse  and  fiowerfl  have  grown 

-~3  bimit  up  in  summer.      The  shepherd 


)  lie  under 

prepareil  shelter  in  tlie  bashes  (Ca  1^).  The  fold 
(ai}\4)  in  a  low  flat  shed  or  neries  of  sheds,  with  a 
yard  surrounded  by  a  wall  (Ju  1(P  ;  cf.  Nu  32",  Jg 
5",  Zeph  2°) ;  on  cold  nichts  the  flocks  are  shut  in 
the  bnildingH.  The  wall  in  surmounted  by  a  fence 
of  sharp  thomB  to  keep  out  the  wolves  (Jn  10") 
tuid  other  wUd  beasts  ( (»  31',  1  S  17") ;  jackals  and 
hyienas  pray  almost  up  to  the  walla  of  Jeruaaleni, 
while  leopiuiis  and  ^anthem  often  leap  over  the 
high  fence  of  the  fold,  and  the  Bhephenl  is  still  at 
times  known  'to  lay  down  liin  life  for  the  sheep' 
(Jn  10").  Itobbere  are  as  great  a  Hource  of  danuer ; 
a  lamb  or  a  kid  is  soiuetimes  carried  ofl'  by  a  Wil 
of  prey,  and  there  are  deadly  snakes  in  the  lime- 
stone rocks.     The  Gospel  parable  does  not  exag- 


is'(Mtl8"''=',  LklB*). 
Tlie  shepherd  keepii  wat«li  by  night  in  the  open 
air  (Lk  2<  ef.  Nah  3"),  sometimes  using  a  tern- 


ites  and  their  Semitic  anceHtors  (Ha  11',  Gn  l^"). 
On  tlie  march  he  carries  a  ba"  or  wallet  (Mt  10"), 
a  staff  (Mt  10",  Ps  23*1,  and  a  sline  (1  S  17").  At 
tiie  waterinjr-places  (I*s  23')  the  sheep  answer  to 
tlie  shepherd's  call  (Jn  Iff"'*),  and,  when  tliey  have 
drunk,  move  on  at  his  word  to  make  room  for 
another  Sock.  A  shepherd  is  sometimes  followed 
by  several  flocks,  but  each  comes  or  goea  at  a  sepa- 
rate call,  and  he  often  knows  each  sheep  by  a 
name  (Jn  10"),  _  Sheep-dogs  (Job  30')  are  not  men. 
tioued  in  the  NT,  hut  they  must  have  been  used, 
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».■(  they  are  atlil,  to  protect  the  flock  and  keep  the 
sheep  together. 

2.  Sheep  were  used  for  food  (Rev  IS^^),  and  their 
milk  for  drink  (1  Cofl',  I>t32"):  tlieir  nkiiiswere 
used  for  t«nts  and  for  a  baggy  kind  of  coat  (/iirAunt, 
Hq  11*').  The  importance  of  sheep  to  a  pastoral 
people  like  the  laraelitea  is  emphasized  by  one  of 
their  favourite  namea,  Backei,  which  means  'ewe' 
(W.  K  Smith,  Erl.  Scvi."  311),  and  by  the  choice  of 
a  lamb  for  the  Paschal  Supper  in  their  most  sacred 
festival.  Every  moniing,  also,  and  every  evening, 
they  had  to  offer  in  sacrihce  'a  he-lam (1  without 
blemish  for  a  continual  bnmt.offering '  (Nu  28'"*), 
with  two  he-)aniba  in  addition  every  Sabbath  day 
(v.*).  Seven  he-lambs  and  one  ram  were  required 
at  every  new  moon,  on  every  ilay  of  the  Passover, 
and  at  the  Feast  of  Weeks  (v-v.i"-!'),  at  the  Feast 
of  Trunipeta,  and  on  the;Day  of  AUinemeiit  (20'-"). 
At  the  Feast  o(  Tabernacles  (it.'*"^)  tliis  offering 
was  included  on  the  eighth  day,  but  was  doublet! 
on  each  of  the  first  seven  days,  with  varj'iiiL' 
numbers  of  bullocks.  Goate  were  generally  used 
for  sin-offerings,  bnt  a  leper  in  the  day  of  hi:> 
cleansing  (Lk  17")  had  to  bring  a  he-lamb  for  a 
guilt-offerinff,  besideaabe-lambforaburnt-offerin; 
and  a  ewe-Ta 


mb,  the  two  latter  being  commuted 


light  substitute  for  the  male  (joat  of  the  ordinarj' 
sin-offering  a  female  lamb  without  blemish  (Lv 
4""").  This  piacular  offering  of  sheep  was  a 
Semitic  practice  which  is  founil  aliio  in  ancient 

""  '  '     -    '  bv  Eoimerl '..'. 

B  to  purify  the 
cicy  irom  tue  jncmieonia  pountion  (W.  It.  Smith, 
Bel.  Sent.'  note  G). 

3.  The  interest  of  theise  sacrificial  rui]uiremcntH 
centres  in  the  NT  round  the  representation  of 
Christ  as  'the  Lunfa'  (Kev  5"  22»).  To  some  ex- 
tent, of  course,  the  figure  in  sum,'eet«d  by  '  the 
lueekneaa  and  gentleness  of  Chnat'  (2  Co  iff,  Mt 
It^),  the  perfect  realization  in  Him  of  the  spirit  of 
beautiful  confidence  aiul  loving  obedience  which 
we  asBocUte  *vith  I's  23  (cf,  Ecec  Homu,  clis.  i.  and 
ii.  pp.  5,  6.  10,  12).  But  where  the  figure  ia  ex. 
plained,  it  is  always  in  a  BBcriUcial  sense :  '  He 
was  led  as  a  sheep  to  the  slaughter'  (Ac  H")  j  '  re- 
deemed .  .  .  with  precious  blood,  as  of  a  lamb 
without  blemish  and  without  spot,  (even  the  blooil) 
of  Christ'  (IP  l"-");  '  a  Lamb  Htandiiig  as  though 
it  had  been  slain ' ;  '  worthy  ia  the  Lamb  tliat  hnth 
been  slain'  (Itev  O"-'-);  'the  book  of  life  of  the 
Lamb  thai  hath  been  slain  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world'  (Rev  la^).  In  Ihc  -.aiiic  iv.iy  John 
the  Baptist  hailed  Ji'mi-  "<  N  i/.ii.(li  :i>  'the 
Lamb  of   God    which    t.i!  ■    '  --in    of 

the   world'   (Jn   I™).      Ii  ,1,,   say 

(with  Alford)  that  thr   1   ■  i"  the 

Paschal  lamb,  '  which  •\ 


was  not  I'uwover  -  time  when  John  spuke,  his 
hearers  would  reailily  understand  his  meaning  from 
the  sin-offering  of  the  y,m  nr  th"  X'xr-nu'^  and 
evening  sacrifice  of  every  I  ■'  1  ii. -1  1  ■  1.1  Vfore 
the  eyeftof  all  Israeliti-  i' ■  ii|p>iiiu. 

tion,  the  surrender  of  a ■■  Innuitu 

life  that  was  forfeited  01  ■■■■i  ■ r.  .1  iH.    II'  lO'"). 

John  may  have  nttereil  hi"  jiniiiliccv  iiL  the  liine 
of  the  regular  evening  sacrifice,  the  time  at  which 
tlie  propliecy  was  after«'an!s  lo  be  fiiUilled  (Mt 
27*) ;  bnt  the  language  of  Is  fla^-"  would  of  itself 
e.\plain  the  meaning  of  his  "mhIs.    The  (iirrcspond- 
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ceremony  the  tliouglit  in  Hie  mind  o[  the  Baptist : 
tlie  Lamb,  in  hU  wotiIh,  whs  the  eXoaiuK  Lamb. 
Christ  (as  M.  Doda  snggests  in  Expoi.  Gr.  Test.) 
maj  have  revealed  the  tmth  to  him  after  the  re- 
turn iroin  Ihe  Tcuptation  in  the  wililemeaa :  He 
Himself  three  times  foretold  Uib  coming  ileath  (Mt 
la"  17"^  ■  20>»-  '•)  before  He  repeated  the  snbstance 
of  John's  prophecy  as  His  own  (Mt  20"). 

t.  Christ  is  also  '  the  Good  Sheptaenl  *  (Jo  10"- "}, 
'  the  Shephonl  and  Bishop  (overseer,  guardian)  of 
souls'  (I  P  Sr"),  '  tlie  t^hief  Sliepbenl '  (1  P  5*).  His 
people  are  His  flock  (Jn  10",  Lit  12"),  as  the  choaen 
people  of  old  were  the  flock  of  God  (Ph  77"  79"  80" 
95^  IDC).  As  God  nndertook  by  the  voice  of  Hie 
prophets  to  feed  His  flock  (Is  40",  Eik  34»- "),  so 
CliriBt  pledges  Himself  '  to  uive  nnto  them  eternal 
life' (Jnl0'^ct.6*-"),to'guide  them  unto  fountains 
of  waters  of  life'  (Rev  7").  He  rerfuires  of  His 
Hheep  [Jn  10'*")  the  life  of  unqneationiny  oliedi- 
ence  and  trust  which  the  Psalmist  accepts  with 
such  happy  contentment  (Pn  23) :  He  promises  that 
no  one  nliall  snatt^li  them  out  of  His  hand  if  tliey 
hear  Hia  voice  and  follow  Him,  if  they  make  them- 
selves familiar  with  Him  (7i7»iiirnoiw(,  v.")  as  He 
makea  it  Hia  conoem  to  know  them  and  to  know 
the  Fatlter.  \Vhen  He  speaks  of  '  the  fold '  in 
which  they  will  find  protection.  He  calls  Himself 
'  the  door  (Jn  10'''°)  through  which  one  must  enter 
in  to  be  maile  safe:  He  becomes  the  shepherd 
(w."'")  as  He  passes  from  the  thought  of  the  fold 
to  describe  the  (lock.  So  later  (Jn  14'}  Ho  says, 
'  I  inn  the  way,'  before  He  calls  Himself  '  the 
truth  and  the  life.'  No  one  'fold'  can  include 
all  His  sheep  (Jn  10") :  the  Hock  is  greater  than 
the  fold,  the  shepherd  more  essentul  tbau  the 
door;  and  the  one  necessary  condition  of  the 
Christian  life  is  the  personal  devotion  and  obedi- 
ence to  the  living  Shepherd.  Where  that  condi- 
tion is  obaened,  there  may  be  many  folds,  '  other 
sheep'  i  but  He  will  know  His  o«m  (v."),  and  in 
the  eyes  of  al  i  at  last  '  they  sliall  become  one  flock, 
one  Hhephenr  (v."). 

In  Hm  more  active  minintq'  Christ  found  the 
appropriate  figure  for  Hia  disciples  in  the  juitient 
hard-working  cattle  which  ploughed  the  earth  to 
prepare  it  for  men's  food,  or  carried  the  burdens 
of  their  daily  life  (Mt  ll"*"):  work  under  His 
guidance  witli  the  meek  and  lowly  spirit  is  the 
secret  of  rest.  It  was  as  the  shadows  of  the  end 
fell  upon  Him  that  Ho  returned  to  the  OT  figure 
of  the  sheep  of  God's  pasture  :  '  Fear  not,  little 
flock'  (Lk  12"),  resumes  the  '  Be  not  afraid '  of  v.< 
at  the  close  of  tlie  (wrilous  scene  when  the  crowded 
courtyard  was  His  refuge  from  the  hatred  of  Hia 
enemies  (Lk  ll""").  So  the  beautiful  pictures  and 
promises  of  Jn  10  belong  to  the  time  of  danger 
|v.»)  in  the  closing  winter  (v.*")  of  His  life,  when 
Ho  was  being  forced  into  the  retirement  (v.*)  from 
which  He  came  out  at  the  risk  of  death  to  restore 
Lazarus  to  his  sisters.  The  Shepherd's  care  of  His 
sheep  is  the  go«pe!  first  for  the  sorrowful  and  help- 
less 1  '  the  whole  portraiture  of  the  Good  ShephenI 
is  a  commentary  on  Is  C3*  (Westcott). 

5.  One  other  NT  analogy  is  derived  from  the 
t<ame  figure.  As  rulers  who  '  observe  dooms  from 
Zeus'  are  called  in  the  Iliad  (i.  263,  ii.  243,  etc.) 
rw^i/wf  \aur  (cf.  Mic  5',  Mt  2*),  and  he  that  re- 
ceives authority  over  the  nations  '  shall  shepherd 
them  with  a  stuff  of  iron '  (Rev  2"  12*  10"),  so  the 
Church  receives  rw^vst  ml  i1i3acr«dXoii  among  the 
gifU  of  iU  glorified  Lord  (Eph  4").  Their  duty  is 
to  '  tend  the  flock  of  God '  (l  P  5'). '  the  flock  in  the 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  overseers' 
(Ac  20");  it  is  tlie  false  shepherds  who  'without 
fear  feed  themselves '  (Jude  '*}.  In  'tending'  the 
flock,  the  flr^t  and  last  duty  is  to  '  feed '  it :  piatt 
yd  ipi-itt  fio«,  irot;uiin  ri  rpopdrii  /lov,  Biimi  t4  tbo- 
pirii.  pav  (Jn  21"'"}.     The  shepherd^s  ways  with 
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Hie  sheep  may  be  most  winning  and  his  music  of 
the  sweetest ;  but  if  be  does  not  minister  to  them 
'  the  bread  of  life,'  other  shepherds  will  have  to  lie 
found  who  will  'feed  them'  (Jer  23').  As  the 
shepherds  themselves  belong  to  the  flock  of  Christ, 
they  are  also  to  be  '  enamplea  to  the  flock,'  '  and 
when  the  chief  Shepherd  shall  be  nianifested,  ye 
shall  receive  the  crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not 
away'(l  P5^*). 

LrrERAttrVR. — Pot  the  sbtep  imd  ihcpherdi  ot  tVejUne  see 
"  "      "    ■  |01-aofi;  Oeikia,  T^ 

41  (cfa. 


Tht  Laiut  and  tht  Boot. 

Holg^Land  and  M«  Bibla.pp.  li. 


ST;  Bhiple;  mad  Cook 


Sl-fi\^P 


B.  P.  WsMoMt,  AadMHm  ^  tin  I'M 
loEiui,  eaed  St^Aerdt  (18W) ;  A.  O 
Bolt  SaHpha*  (Ml),  IBl ;  iln  W.  Lod 
QnM'ln  n*  mi*  and  Chr.  Lift  (IM 


mi,  ncMurmoff  otmL.  (Ifldfl),  Si,  tc ; 

1  ^  Ui  nUar  (IBM).  ?7 :  A.  F.  W. 

•  — ■    '.  Q.  Mortlnwr,  Staditt  in 

jOBk  on  '  the  Bfa«n  ind  the 

-    -   -     .WOV»\illi.    ForcODDHMod 

jubjects  ate  UterUun  undsr  Atokuibst.  Ctltiacll.  RtDEm, 
itnn  (p.  SW),  Stcunci.  FRANK  RlCBARDS. 

SHEKEL.— See  Money. 

SEBKIHiH  (Heh.  ^ysf  'that  which  dwells'  or 
'resides,' the  'dwelling'). — This  term,  togetierwith 
'  the  Glory '  ("in;)  and  '  the  Word '  or  '  Memra '  ("Cti, 
trp-p),  h  used  in  the  Targums  as  an  indirect  ex- 
pression in  place  of '  God.'  It  denotes  God's  visible 
presence  or  glorious  manifestation  which  'dwells' 
among  men ;  the  localized  presence  of  the  Deity. 
See  art  '  Shekinah '  in  Hastdngs'  DB.  la  the  NT 
the  term  Shekinah  appeare  in  more  tban  one  Greek 
form.  The  invisible  ahekinah  is  also  alluded  to, 
as  well   as   the   visible.      The   visible   Shekinah. 

conceived  of  as  the  centre  and  source  from  which 
the  glory  radiated.  In  the  NT  this  '  Shekinab- 
glory'  is  several  times  denoted  by  li(a.  The 
ela.tsical  passage  is  Ro  9*,  where  St  Panl,  enumer- 
ating the  list  of  Israel's  privile^,  says :  '  whose 
is  the  adoption,  and  tlie  glory,''  i.e.  the  Shekinah- 
glory,  '  the  visible  presence  of  God  among  His 
people'  (cf.  also  Ac  T  where  St  Stephen  spaiks 
of  'the  God  of  glorjj'  i.e.  the  God  whose  visible 

Eresence,  manifested  in  the  Shekinah,  had  sancli- 
ed  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple).  In  the  Gospels 
this  'glory'  is  referred  to  in  Lk  2"  'the  glory  ot 
the  Lord  (itofd  tujiov]  shone  round  about  them.' 
There  is  also  an  obvious  allusion  to  the  Shekinah 
in  the  description  of  the  theo|ihanic  cloud  of  the 
tnmsliguration-narrativti  (Mt  17'  'a  bright  cloud 
ovetshadowed  them,  and  behold  a  voice  ont  of 
the  cloud,  saying,'  etc. ;  cf.  Mk  9»,  Lk  Q™-).  Here 
the  same  verb  {iruiin&iui)  is  used  as  in  the  LXX  of 
Ex  40»*  "  of  the  cloud  which  rest«d  on  the  Taber- 
nacle when  it  was  filled  with  the  'glory  of  tile 
Lord,'  which  in  the  Targnni  ( pseud o- Jonathan) 
becomes  the  'glory  of  the  Shekinah  of  the  Lord.' 
The  '  voice  out  of  tiie  cloud '  is  also,  doubtless,  the 
vcrtcB  of  the  Shekinah  :  cf.  2  P  1"  where,  in  refer- 
the  trausfigumtion,  a  'voice'  uttered  by 


must  be  explained  in  the  same  waj,  as  meaning 
tlie  cherubim  on  which  the  Shekinah  was  en- 
throned. 

In  three  NT  pM«sa  (dt  hiving  Ktcrencc  to  Cbri>l)t  u 
iJIinliin  to  the  ShekSuh  is  prdnblc,  thoash  disputed,  vii.  (a) 
Bo  »  •  OhrliC  nu  nlsed  trom  the  ilead  by  idhiu  oI  ()i>}  the 
-'oTv  ot  the  Mher.'    Here  ■irtory'prob.^lho  Shekln»h-eloty 

ilher  tlun'riarloaipaw'T'^t,  the  MfdnuA  JIattie  to  Oa  ul. 

which  the  StaekinKh  ia  nld  lo  releue  the  bound  in  Sbeol)  i  I 


(M 1 P  4"  '  tlK  {Spirit)  of  glBiy  uid  UiB  Spirit  of  Qod '  (li  nc 
U«  «;  Tl  nf  ^  >r.»^).  Here  -glory'  uiij'^Sh^Dali, 
HUcb  ti  Identifled  with  Ohiiit.    TI1I9  idDnUllFHtioD  oiay  b« 

^4^  -Iwii;  Xatrw'nflriif,  whidi  Dot  liiiprobiibli'^'tbe  bilUi 
ot  gur  LordJsnuChTMi,U>  &lcMiui>'(]lifor),  ForlurttKi- 
doabtdil  rafl.  In  Uie  NT.  •»  below. 

There  con  be  no  donbt  that  the  word  irmir^, 
'  IftlMniacle  *  (and  its  veib  rnitoGv, '  to  tabernacle '), 
has  been  ohoeen  for  uae  In  Jn  1"  and  Rev  21*  front 
its  likeneM  both  In  Mnmd  and  meaning  to  the  word 
Sliekinah,  and  oonvefB  a  direct  allorion  to  the 
latter.  The  Rerelation  paasa^  mnB :  '  Behold  the 
tab^iiaeU  [nffVl  of  Gm  ia  with  men,  and  he  will 
taitmaeh  (atc^rilirii) trith  them.'  In  Jn  1"  'The 
Word  (Logos)  .  ,  .  tahamacUd  [iaiciirust*)  among 
ns,  and  we  beheld  his  glory,'  etc,  all  the  three 
Hebrew  te^mE^  Mamra  (<rff9=b  XJTot),  SkckinaA, 
and  YefMra  {tii^^irSii  ve  repreaented.  '  All  the 
three  entitiea  baeune  moMnate  in  Jesaa." 

•at  UnliflDitloD  tt  Jam  with  tbi  Bbttbuh  has  tiradv 
ham  nttmi  to  iben  la  aoasnlaa  vtth  1 P  *'*  >nd  J>  tK 
■Aoothv  OBB^  who*  Qia  MOW  Mw  uv  tw  ImpUdt  1*  UC 
1S>  'Wban  two  or  Hum  tn  nHHnd  Uintber  In  my  mme. 
than  am  I  In  the  nAht  tf  tlwm' :  Bonmn  wtth  Ob  /Hrii 
Abmk  UL  B :  'Two  thU  M  tofMhw  ud  m  ocoDpUd  with 
'      ''''•»■  abUnih  uns  thn.-    «.  bIm 


■word*  ot  Tknh,  1»t*  ttia  WiiWnah  amaK  tho.'  01.  aba 
SOd  «> 'Ood  tbd  Bid,  OMoC  duknMi  UoU  iball  Aina,  ii 
ha  «Ib  ibDna  In  oer  uait*  fcir  tho  Dhunhmoii  ol  tba  kmm- 
M^oCUapIiin>af0tafiitlbJhai4f,^MiaCIMi(L'  Th«  lut 
phnaa  mar— tba  dorr  of  Ood  nada  manltaat  In  Iha  preHnce 
a(J«M^rtat,Ca.JaaaaiattaaBbaiiiBhcilOod.  BhAtnahlQ 
Ihw  sBDaxlan  b  BBOtlall*.  ImnMoal  C  Ood  with  Di "). 

OtiMr  puana  worth  »i»inlnallnii  In  tUa  mniMdoD  an 
lU,  iiT  jp^TS-Trt-M.  nlKBH  'Ilia  FUhCT  ot  tha  ftofr'  |i 
«tV  *«  tiliiil-ftlMbtlwraf  thaahdmafaronoiniaiii  In 
J<mai\  U  ■"Ctho  jIaiTo'  tty  paopH  aradT.    CL  ako 


Ffaloh  Ood  awidb  trf.  t  Ob  iw  ■  wa  an  a 
1,'  Jn  !(■ '  wa  «rill  oona  .  .  .  and  maka  1 


^'£«%i 


Bid  man  ■■ 


tha  lMivflod.'Jnl(li'wa  will  oona  .  .  . 

wllb  Um^waaprobihlir  lunKad  b7  the . 

mar  alao  Mva  mOiKnod  ^e  huiEnan  applied  to  Cnrtat  In 
Od(  t>  (■In  in  him  dwaUath  aU  Uie  hibuH  at  tha  Oodhead 

Id  the  IdaitlflciatloQ  of  tbe  Bbekliuh  and  cognate  conceptions 
wllb  Ola  Incamata  Chilrt,  *  a  luo  la  made  ot  tbtee  Ideu,'  u 
•t^*— ■-  mif, '  which  i*  at  nriance  with  tb^  prlman  appllca- 
Uin.'  ItmattaanadBoillj'OhriiUaBdanlimmentittioiigli  tha 
war  bad  ontalnl;  been  pnfiand  by  hypoataarfng  taidaDda. 

Lmaumi.— WaberiJilii.  Ttaol,!  cm.  pp.  I8B-1K) :  atrOrer, 
Jtai  JaArkuHiUrt  da  BaOi,  L  eip.p.  1010. ;  lMBwmi,Jvdm- 
Mwn  nr  ZfiC  CArMf,  tOI  fl. ;  art.  ■  Stafclnab  ■  teHutlnK^  Z>A 
and  In  JH ;  tba  Ixilcona,  i.i.  ni'sr  (Buztorl,  Levy,  Jastrow, 
Kohot);  Taylor,  ^at^ntrs  1/  On  Jneiih  Folium^,  p.  43;  the 
Oinun.  on  Ep.  ot  SI.  JaoiHt  by  Uayoi  and  Knowlinz  (an  Ja  &). 

SHEL&H.— A  Jndohite  anoestor  of  our  Lord  (Lk 

3-). 


8BEH. — The  patriarch,  mentioned  as  a 
—ir  Lord's  genealogy  (Lk  3"). 


link  i 


BHEWBRBiD,  '  bread  of  the  face  or  presence ' 
ilchcmpdniin),  was  placed  on  a  apccial  table  in  the 
Holy  Place,  in  the  presence  of  God.  This  was  a 
very  ancient  custom  in  Israel,  aiid  h  found  also 
among  other  Semitic  peoples.  The  bread  was 
originally  designed  for  the  god  to  eat,  but,  of  course, 
thia  early  notion  did  not  persist ;  the  liread,  how- 
ever, was  still  held  to  imply  the  preaenco  of  God, 
and  His  acceptance  of  the  worship  rendered  to  Him. 

Showbread  is  mentioned  in  the  Goapele  on  only 
m.  Mt  12*  II  Mk  2*  and  Lk  6*.      Jesus 


lieldL  - „      .     —      .. 

srain,  mbbLn<;  out  the  kcmeht,  and  eating  them. 
They  were  challenged  by  the  Phnriaces  tor  doing 
what  wna  unlawful  on  the  Sabbath.  The  plucking 
of  grain  without  instnunent,  while  walkinc  throueh 
another's  field,  was  expr^slr  p«nnitled  by  t£e 
Jewish  law,  but  the  monnal  labonr  involved  was 
interpreted  as   harvesting  and  threshing,   which 


e  forbidden  on  the  Sabbath.    Jeans  replied  t 


recorded  in  1  S  2P~*.  In  David'a  Sight  from  Saul 
he  hod  come  to  Nob,  to  Ahimelech  the  priest.  He 
was  hungry,  and  asked  for  food  for  himself  and  his 
men.  There  was  no  bread  at  hand  except  the 
shewbreod,  wliich,  after  Iving  on  the  table  lor  the 
week,  had  been  replaced  by  fresh  bread.  The 
bread  is  described  as  'holy.'  There  is  no  hint  in 
tha  passage  that  David  did  an  unlawful  thing  in 
eating  the  bread.  He  did  not  do  it  without  due 
deliberation^  for  the  question  of  the  legality  was 
exprcHsIy  raised  by  the  priest.  Before  giving  the 
men  the  bread,  he  asked  if  they  were  'clean.' 
Tills  woa  hia  one  concern,  and,  bemg  natisfied  on 
this  point,  he  readily  gave  it  to  them.  If  it  had 
been  unlawful  for  any  to  eat  oxoept  the  priests, 
that  anrely  would  have  been  stated,  and  the 
cleanness    wonid  have  been  of  no  moment.      In 


from  the  ohorge  of  inegularity  in  the  matter,  the 
ntate  of  the  case  is  not  alteied-  The  passage  aeems 
to  show  that  no  law  was  knowingly  broken  in  the 
transaction. 

Jesus,  however,  e&ye  that  it  was  unlawful.  The 
statement  ia  in  accord  with  the  Jewish  law  of  His 
day,  which  can  be  traced  back  to  a  provision  of 
the  Priests'  Code  from  post-exilic  times  (Lv  24*], 
which  says  that  the  shewbread  was  for  the  priests, 
and  must  be  eaten  by  them  in  the  Holy  Place. 
Such  an  act  as  David  s  was  illegal  in  the  time  of 
Christ ;  it  was  not  illegal  in  the  time  of  David. 
The  real  isane  between  Jesus  and  the  Pharisees  in 
Mt  12  was  the  extent  to  which  such  tawa  as  that 
of  the  Sabbatli  were  binding.  The  Jews  held  that 
the  law  was  eternal,  onclian^ble,  aupremB. 
Jesns  held  tJiat  it  was  'for  man,  and  the  Sou  of 
Man  was  lord  of  it.  More  recently  the  argument 
of  Jesus  has  been  vastly  strengthened  liy  the 
recognition  of  the  gradual  development  of  the  OT 
legislation.  Accordin'-  to  the  Jews,  their  great 
king  bad  violated  the  Law,  and  tbe  only  justihca- 
tion  was  the  stress  of  liis  hunger  ;  hut  to  use  this 
argument  to  justify  David  was  m  effect  t«  acknow- 
ledge the  very  principle  upon  which  Jesus  acted  in 
allowing  His  disciples  to  pluck  the  grain. 

LiTJ«iTTrae.-atadB,  BIN.  n«il.  da  AT,  p.  168 :  art.  'Shew 
hraul'Inllanint^CfiandlDlbo  J£,         Q.  H.  GaT^. 

8HILLIH0.— See  Money. 

8HIP.-See  BOAT. 

SHOE.— See  Sani>au 

BHOBB.— See  Beach. 

BICK,  BICENEBB.-See  Disease. 

SICKLE  {SpitFanr).—T]ic  crops  in  Palestine  are, 
to  this  day.  reaped  almost  entirely  with  the  sickle 

(Mk*»).     The  scythe  is  seldom  b '-   -'  - 

hands  of  a  foreigner,  and  the  wliii 
machine  is  Btill  unknown,  dplrt 
equivalent  of  two  Heb.  words  p;^5  and  Sj5  which 
seem  to  have  been  two  names  for  the  same  thing. 
The  Palestinian  uckle  in  a  little  looget  than  our 
common  shearing- hook;  tbe  blade  describes  a 
somewhat  wider  curve,  and  the  point,  instead  of 
terminating  sharply,  is  slightly  turned  backward. 
Sometimes  the  edge  is  toothed  like  a  sau',  but 
oftener  it  is  plain  and  nliarp  like  our  own  hook. 
Tbe  total  length  of  handle  and  blade  i«  from  18  to 
24  inches.  W.  EniNG. 


BIDOH (for  much  ofi 


reference,  see  Titie). 


SIDON 

— A  narrow,  rocky  diatrict  as  well  as  a  once  famous 
city  in  Phoenicia,  the  city  being  30  miles  S.  of 
Beiiiit  and  2S  miles  alightly  N.  by  E.  of  Tvre,  and 
60  miles  N.  of  Capernaum.  Like  nearly  all  aettle- 
menta  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  Sidon 
owed  ite  location  to  certain  prominent  rocks  in  the 
sea,  which  at  first  served  as  a  breakwater,  and  then, 
through  gradual  connexion  with  the  land,  produced 
a  norUiem  and  a  aonthem  harbour,  the  latter  now 
filled  with  sand. 

Sidon  is  so  ancient  that  all  certainty  aa  to  the 
origin  of  its  name  has  vanished.  Some  hikve  deemed 
it  'fishing'-town,  others  the  seat  of  the  worship  of 
a  deity  Sid.     Bidon  and  the  Sidonians  ore  heard 


finally  distanced  its  northern  nval.  All  the  Phoe- 
nician cities  seem  to  have  known  little  but  rivalry 
down  to  the  appearance  of  such  world-powers  as 
Assyria.  Babylonia,  Persia,  Greece,  and  Rome, 
which  mode  them  all,  sooner  or  later,  subject  and 
abject.  Kacb  had  its  'king,' its  '  god,'  its  colonies, 
its  coinage.  Each  sent  its  trading  vessels  seaward 
to  the  Mediterranean  world  ;  landward,  each  was 
in  touch  with  the  markets  of  Damascns  and  the 
East  by  means  of  those  caravans  of  *  ships  of  the 
dusert  ;  each  sat  as  queen  over  a  semicircular 
domtun  with  a  radios  of  some  16  to  20  miles. 
Tlirongh  faction  in  the  8th  cent.  B.C.  Sidon  lost 
many  of  her  merchante,  chiefiy  to  Tyre.  At  length 
her  limited  territory,  her  merely  commercial  aim, 
her  being  sapped  hj  colonization  and  dissension, 
her  final  surrender  of  leadership  to  Tyre,  combined 
with  her  conquests  by  the  world-powers,  left  her 
under  the  Romans  in  the  days  of  Christ  a  merely 
provincial  capital,  richer  in  the  vices  of  ancient 
paganism  than  in  its  virtnee-  Some  from  Sidon  were 
in  the  multitude  that  thronged  Jesus  at  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  (Mk  3"),  and  Sidon  was  pronounced  more 
excusable  in  the  day  of  judgment  than  the  more 
favoured  cities  of  Jesus'  own  country  and  race  (Mt 
IJIU.J  xhe  pieeentSaida  has  about  10,000  inhabit- 
ants, and  is  surrounded  by  delightful  orange  groves, 
beneath  which  lie  archeological  treasures.  Beir&t, 
with  ita  Damascus  railway  and  improved  harbour, 
has  robbed  Sidon  of  its  last  vestiges  of  commerce. 

In  a  sense  Sidon  was,  and  in  anotlier  sense  was 
not,  within  the  limits  of  the  Holy  Land.  In  the 
ideal  distribntion  of  Canaan  recorded  in  Joshua 
the  lot  of  Asher  would  seem  to  have  included  about 
all  of  Phcenicia,  extending '  even  nnto  ^reat  Sidon ' 
(Jos  19").  The  coast  cttiee  and  their  daughter 
villages,  however,  remained  utterly  unconsdons  of 
their  assignment,  while  Asher  became  so  assimi- 
lated thereto  as  to  retain  in  Isroelitish  history  little 


to  the  AV ;  and  thereon  depends  our  conception 
whether  or  not  Jesus  Himself,  from  choice,  ever 
went  into  the  way  of  the  Gentiles.  Many  points 
as  to  the  primariness,  structure,  and  transmission 
of  the  Gospels  are  illustrated  by  this  cose. 
Ml  ISHK  AV  Mj,  r"ir.  aV 

v.n  TlieoJemewencUienM,  i.M  And  from  thence  he 
■ml  deparUd  [iito  thecouM  at  iroH,  ind  Heot  inlo  the  bor- 
■^-e  and  aldon.      v.a  And,    der«  of  Tj-m  uid  Sidon,  «iul 


behold,  I 


baths  I 


itbshid.    Foi 


(roin  thence,  uid  <aune  n^fa  hom  the  couts  ol  1^  uid 
onto  tfa*  aa  ol  O^ilee ;  and  HWon.  he  came  unto  the  Ka  ol 
•at  down  (here.  theooartnol  Decapolia    (East 

After  the  Revisers' most  conscientious  work,  with 
their  better  evidence,  this  b  the  form  in  which  we 
read  the  same : 


And  Jenu  departed  thence,       And  again  he  went  out  tnm 

Mid  came  nlcfa  unto  the  ■«  ol    the  hordera  ot  T\'n,  and  came 

Galilee  J  and  he  went  up  Into    through  Sidon  unto  the  aea  ol 

the  mount^n,  and  eat  there.       QalUee,  tbrouah  the  nildit  ol 

the  horden  of  Decapolii. 

B.  Weiss  sides  completely  with  the  '  some  andent 
autliorities '  of  RVm,  and  reads:  Jesus  'went 
away  into  the  borders  of  Tyre.  .  .  .  And  again 
he  went  out  from  tlie  borders  of  Tyre,  and  came 
through  Sidon  unto  the  sea  of  Galilee,'  etc.  Thus 
the  primary  Gospel  of  Mark,  the  more  ancient 
Sinaitic  and  Vatican  MSS,  Professor  Weiss,  and  the 
Revisers  do  not  heeitate  to  depict  Jesus  as  entering 
Gentile  territory  (twice),  entering  a  (probably) 
heathen  house,  and  dispensing  Ueesings  upon  a 
pagan  woiuan,  going  then  yet  farther  '  through 
Sidon '  and  Decapolia.  The  more  theological  Fiwt 
Evangelist,  however,  and  the  judicious  transcribers 
disliked  so  to  state  the  case.  So  Edersheim  :  the 
'  bouse  in  which  Jesns  sought  shelter  and  privacy 
would,  of  course,  be  a  Jewish  home';  and  '1^ 
"through  Sidon"  I  do  not  onderstand  the  town 
of  that  name,  which  wonld  have  been  quite  outside 
the  Saviour's  route,  but  the  territoiy  of  Sidon' 
{Life  and  Times,  iL  38,  44). 

Anything  like  a  direct  'route'  from  the  Israel- 
itish  borders  of  Tyre,  or  of  Tyre  and  Sidon, — for 
Edersheim  emphasizes  Matthew's  indii»tion  that 
the  woman  came  from  her  territory  to  that  of  Jesns, 
^would  take  one  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  and 
therefore  away  from  Sidon.  Accordingly,  Jesus' 
clioice  to  go  in  a  northerly  direction,  'throogh 
Sidon,'  shows  that  He  was  not  taking  any  near 
and  direct  and  usual  'route,'  but  for  a  reason  was 
seeking  travel  into  heathen  territory.  Mk.'s  con- 
nexion indicates  that  Jesus  jonmeyed  into  the 
Gentile  land  with  His  disciples,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  abolition  of  the  Levitical  distinctions  as  to  the 
ceremonially  clean  and  unclean,  so  as  to  give  to 
His  followers  on  example  and  object  lesson  as  to  the 
same.  Sidon  on  the  far  north  was  for  this  reason 
included,  as  was  the  hog-herding  Decapolis.  It 
was  at  Ciesarea,  a  similar  Gentile  city  almost  100 
miles  nearer  Jemsalem,  that  St.  Peter  received  his 
fuller  lesson  on  the  same  subject. 

Wilbur  Fletcbf.b  Steele. 

BIFTIMG.— The  vb.  'sift'(Gr.  trvulfte,  fr.  fftrior, 
a  late  word  for  a  sieve)  occnrs  only  in  Lk  22". 
Two  varieties  of  sieve  were  naed  for  separating 
the  finer  particles  of  snbstanc«s  from  the  grosser 
(see  art.  Aoeiculture).  Scripture  refers  to  the 
sieve  and  the  process  of  sitting  only  rarely  (Is  30", 
Am  9",  Lk  23^],  but  is  full  of  the  idea  o'f  sifting. 
In  this  process  the  methods  ot  different  industries 
join  to  give  force  to  the  metaphor  which  they 
supply.  Of  these  farming  is  the  chief,  with  iU 
floors,  tans,  eto.  (Mt  3",  Lk  3").  The  preparation 
of  wine  also  enters  in  with  its  emptying  from 
vessel  to  vessel  (Jer  48"),  The  refining  of  metals 
(Is  1",  Mai  3"-),  too,  contributes  to  the  contents  of 
the  idea  ot  sifting.  AH  these  moralize  it.  It  con- 
centrates on  character.  St.  Peter  and  his  fellow- 
disciples  [plor.  I'li&i]  are  sifted  ;  Pharisees  strain 
out  pnats  (Mt  23") ;  evil  work  avoids  the  sifting  of 
the  light  (Jn  3").  The  ministries  ot  John,  Jesus, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  (Jn  16'),  all  have  this  trait— 
they  sift  men.  Vet  Jeaus  is  Himnelf  sifted  by 
Satan,  whose  'findings'  are  nU  (Jn  14"'),  while, 
also,  the  disciples  are  not  above  the  Master.  '  As 
the  wheat  in  the  sieve  is  shaken  backwards  and 
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forwards,  and  thus  the  refuse  separates  itself  from 
the  grain,  and  falls  out ;  so  Satan  wishes  to  trouble 
you  and  toss  you  about  (by  vexations,  terrors, 
dangers,  afflictions)  in  order  to  brin^  your  faithful- 
ness ;to  me  to  decay'  (Meyer's  Luke  22**). •  The 
case  of  St.  Peter  is  not  singular.  St.  Paul  under- 
went the  process  (Ph  3^,  2  Co  6^-).  The  sifting  is  a 
law  of  life.  All  the  Father's  chastenings  are  with 
a  view  to  sift  His  children  as  wheat.  It  is  of  the 
essence  of  the  ways  of  God  with  men  alike  in  pro- 
vidence and  grace.  Its  place  in  that  economy  is 
among  the  final,  not  initial,  processes.  Headier 
and  rougher  means  of  grace  have  their  earlier  day ; 
this  is  a  delicate,  even  final,  means  of  dealing  with 
the  finest  of  the  wheat. 

LiTERATUitK. — Eeee  Homo^  ch.  vi. ;  Bosbnell's  New  lAfe^  ser- 
mon on  *  Spiritual  Dislodgements  * ;  LongrfeUow's  The  Sifting  qf 
Peter.  J.  R,  LeGGE. 

SIGHIHG. — The  expression  of  trouble  by  means 
of  involuntary  respiration.  This  expression  is  used 
in  connexion  with  our  Lord  twice,  both  times  in 
St.  Mark's  Gospel.  It  is  expressed  in  7**  by  the 
word  <rrevdf<tf — in  the  LXX  tne  equivalent  of  run — 
and  in  8^'  by  the  compound  (Ueurrei^dfcu.  In  both 
instances  the  words  appear  in  this  Gospel  alone, 
and  only  in  these  passages.  The  expression  is  evi- 
dently meant  to  convey  the  fact  of  the  Lord's 
sympathy  with  men.  In  the  first,  the  healing  of 
tne  deaf  and  dumb  man,  our  Lord  felt  the  burden 
of  the  disease  which  He  was  about  to  cure.  And 
here  the  expression  is  associated  with  prayer  on 
His  part:  'And,  looking  up  to  heaven,  he  sighed.' 
In  the  second,  where  a  stronger  expression  is  used 
through  the  compound,  the  Pharisees  are  asking 
for  a  sign,  and  He  *  siehed  in  his  spirit,'  evidently 
thinkine  of  the  speedy  appearance  of  the  sign  for 
which  tney  asked,  and  mourning  over  the  terrible 
nature  which  it  would  bear.  On  the  '  groaning '  of 
Jn  11"- "  see  Anger  in  vol.  L  p.  62^. 

W.  H.  Raneine. 

SIGHT.  —  Christ  rejoiced  in  His  power  of  re- 
storing sight  to  the  physically  blind  (see  below), 
and  points  to  it  as  a  most  fitting  exercise  for  One 
sent  of  God  (Mt  11*,  Lk  7^^-^ ;  see  also  art.  Sign). 
When  He  speaks  of  Himself  as  Deliverer,  in  terms 
borrowed  from  the  prophets  (combining  Is  61^  and 
42'"'),  one  of  the  chief  features  of  the  commission 
He  announces  is  the  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind 
(Lk  4^^®).  At  that  rapt  moment  of  high  spiritual 
experience  it  is  certain  that,  while  bodily  sight 
may  be  referred  to,  the  emphasis  lies  on  the  higner 
vision  He  had  come  to  impart.  The  need  of  man 
for  true  inward  sight,  for  the  knowledge  of  God 
and  of  self,  was  ever  central  to  Jesus.  That  men 
should  see  Him  and  thus  see  the  Father  was  the 
one  burning  passion  of  His  life  (Jn  14*,  cf.  16^^""-  ^* 
Yji. «.  26-28j^  That  men  should  have  the  capacity  of 
vision  and  yet  be  blind  to  the  true  significance  of 
Himself  and  His  work,  was  a  sincere  embarrassment 
to  Him  (Mk  8»«). 

In  Mt  6^  and  I^k  1 1**"**  He  employs  bodily  sight 
with  its  commanding  relation  to  the  whole  of 
human  activities  as  an  ima^e  of  inward  vision. 
The  eye  was  the  means  of  guidance  and  surety  and 
power  to  the  whole  body — the  lamp  {\vxvoi)  of  the 
t)ody.  If  the  eye  be  un perverted  ( *  single,'  or,  liter- 
ally, 'simple,'  orXoOy),  the  whole  body  is  lighted 
for  all  the  work  it  has  to  do.  If  *  evil '  (iroviypAs), 
the  whole  body  is  darkened,  and  every  part  of  the 
complex  activity  is  rendered  inefficient  if  not  im- 
possible. So  of  the  inward,  mental  and  spiritual 
eye.     The  power  of  vision  is  central.     If  that 

*  Note  that  the  point  of  the  comparison  lies  in  the«Aaib'n^. 
Satan  aims  at  destruction  ;  Jesus  is  thinking  of  purification  as 
the  real  result.  Christ  comes  with  His  fan  to  get  rid  of  chaff 
(Mt  31^:  Satan  sifts  in  order  to  i^et  rid  of  wheat.  For,  as 
Thomas  Fuller  says  somewhere,  when  Satan  comes  with  his 
oiere,  he  desires  to  find  the  chaff  and  not  the  wheat. 


capacity  to  see  things  as  they  are  be  unimpaired, 
the  man  can  be  and  do  that  for  which  God  created 
him.  But  the  nmn  who  has  lost  his  power  of 
inward  sight  is  enveloped  in  the  deepest  and  most 
hopeless  gloom.  If  the  light  in  a  man  be  darkness, 
how  great  is  that  darkness !  On  Mt  13*^*  see 
Parable,  p.  315  f. ;  and  on  Jn  l^P^-  see  Seeing. 

In  our  Lord's  healing  of  the  multitude  which  the 
Croepels  on  several  occasions  record,  cases  of  blind- 
ness were  found,  loss  of  sight  being  then  as  now 
common  in  Sjrria.  The  common  cause  of  loss  of 
sight  was  and  is  ophthalmia,  which  varied  in 
severity  from  a  minor  form  causing  redness  of  the 
lids  and  loss  of  the  eyelashes,  to  an  extreme 
form  affecting  the  whole  eyeball,  lachrymal  ducts, 
the  slands,  eyelids  and  lashes,  and  resulting  in  the 
total  destruction  of  sight  and  the  eyebaQ.  The 
disease  is  still  prevalent  in  the  East,  and  especially 
in  Syria,  being  traceable  to  the  intensity  of  light 
and  heat,  and  to  the  strong  winds  bearing  sand 
and  other  injurious  matter.  The  matter  secreted 
from  the  inflamed  glands  is  also  transferred  to 
other  persons,  making  the  disease  highly  conta- 
gious. Ophthalmia  might  also  give  rise  to  blindness 
nrom  birth,  by  causing  permanent  opacity  of  tlie 
cornea. 

Other  affections  of  the  parts  connected  with  the 
or^n  of  vision  might  produce  blindness,  e.g.^ 
affection  of  the  nerves.  Mt  12^  was  a  case  of  this 
kind,  being  probably  also  complicated  with  nervous 
disorder.  The  blindness,  deafness,  and  dumbness 
point  to  some  serious  defect  or  disease  in  the  nerv- 
ous tissue  which  controls  the  organs  of  vision, 
hearing,  and  speech  ;  and  the  mental  disorder  is 
organically  connected  with  the  cerebral  disorganiza- 
tion. 

As  a  rule,  the  cases  of  loss  of  sight  are  not  suf- 
ficiently described  to  enable  us  to  know  what  par- 
ticular cause  produces  the  blindness.  Mt  0^'^^  is  a 
case  in  point,  the  interest  of  the  narrative  being 
the  quick  faith  of  the  blind  and  the  s^^mpathetic 
response  of  Jesus.  The  case  of  the  man  blind 
from  his  birth  may  have  been  due  to  any  of  the 
causes  above  mentioned,  or  to  cataract  (Jn  9). 
The  feature  of  our  Lord's  cure  of  the  blind  is 
narrated  in  the  above  instances  —  His  touching 
of  the  eyes.  The  blind  man  of  Bethsaida  (Mk 
g23-26^  was  treated  similarly.  Twice  Jesus  laid  His 
hands  upon  the  blind  eyes.  Also  He  spit  upon  his 
eyes — having  previously  gently  led  him  by  the 
hand  out  of  the  village.  He  spoke  to  him  also  of 
the  healing  which  they  both  desired,  and  called 
forth  the  energy  of  the  man  in  response  to  His  own 
power  :  *  Seest  thou  aught  ? '  In  this  instance  a 
process  was  obsei'vable  in  the  recovery,  or  possibly 
there  is  indicated  the  difficulty  in  one  who  had 
never  seen  of  being  able  to  interpret  to  himself  new 
sensations.  In  Jn  9  we  note  that  Jesus  speaks 
concerning  the  cure  to  be  wrought.  His  words  in 
Jn  9^"*  would  be  spoken  in  the  hearing  of  the  one 
to  be  healed,  and  would  have  a  salutary  effect  in 
restoring  hopefulness  to  one  who  might  not  un- 
naturally have  given  up  all  hope  of  restoration. 
The  eyes  are  anointed  with  clay  and  saliva,  and 
the  man  sent  in  the  obedience  of  a  strong  faith  to 
a  distant  ]X)ol. 

These  two  instances  in  which  our  Lord  uses 
saliva  recall  the  familiar  folk-lore  of  curing  sore 
eyes.  The  use  of  saliva,  especially  of  fasting 
saliva,  for  bleared  eyes,  still  persists.  The  Tal- 
mud ascribes  special  efficacy  to  the  saliva  of  an 
eldest  son.  Royal  saliva  was  greatly  in  request 
for  healing  purposes,  and  an  instance  is  recorded 
of  Vespasian  using  his  saliva  with  excellent  effect, 
after  having  first  inquired  of  the  physician  if 
the  malady  were  curable  (Tacitus,  Hist.  iv.  2 ; 
Suetonius,  Vespasian,  7).  Our  Lord's  use  of  saliva, 
or  of    saliva    and  clay,   had  no  connexion   with 
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these  as  physical  remedies,  but  may  have  ^  been 
designed  to  encourage  the  mind  of  the  patients, 
who  were  familiar  with  the  remedy.  And  it  is 
significant  that  all  the  action  of  Jesos  was  upon 
the  psychical  side.  The  means  taken  were  exactly 
adapted  to  call  out  the  response  of  the  patient, 
and  to  evoke  a  real  co-operation  between  Healer 
and  healed.  Cf.  the  means  used  in  Mk  8*^'^,  and 
for  the  deaf  mute  in  Mk  7''->s,  the  signs  employed 
being  evidently  meant  for  the  one  to  be  restorea. 

We  may  note  (1)  that  both  Jn.  and  Mk.  in  the 
last  two  cases,  give  substantially  the  same  account 
of  the  methods  employed  by  Jesus.  Considering 
the  wide  difference  in  the  standpoint  of  the  two 
writers,  this  is  most  si^ificant,  and  indicates 
clearly  that  both  descriptions  are  drawn  from  hie, 
and  tnat  the  actual  method  of  Jesus  was  remem- 
bered and  so  far  understood  as  to  be  regarded  as 
memorable.  (2)  The  suggestive  likeness  between 
the  action  of  Jesus  and  modem  therapeutic 
methods.  Not  that  these  deeds  of  Jesus  are  ex- 
plained by  the  latter,  but  that  the  Divine  Ufe 
manifested  in  Him  did  not  work  on  totally  dif- 
ferent lines,  although  His  method  completely  over- 
passed and  overwhelmed  them  in  essential  power. 
See  also  BuifDNESS,  and  Seeing. 

LmsjkTURB. — Ifartineau,  End.  after  the  Chrittian  Life^  p. 
408 ;  Phimps  Brooks,  Candle  of  the  Lord^  p.  74 ;  N.  Smyth, 
BealUy  of  Faith  CL86S),  1 ;  B.  WUberforoe,  Speaking  Good  <tf 
Hie  AisiiM  (1904),  137 ;  MacmOlan,  Minietry  of  Nature,  ch.  xiL  ; 
Hastingif  DB,  art '  Medicine ' ;  Comm.  on  paaeaget  referred  to ; 
Trench  and  W.  IL  Taylor  on  Miraelee, 

T.  H.  Wright. 

SIGN  {tni/uToPt  signum). — The  Gospels  contain 
man3r  references  to  signs  in  connexion  with  the 
anticipations  of  Messiah's  advent  and  with  the  life 
and  work  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  the  various  shades 
and  d^rees  of  significance  attached  to  the  word 
'  sign '  by  speakers,  writers,  and  the  people  gener- 
ally, must  be  carefully  discriminated  by  a  close 
regard  to  the  particular  occasion  on  which  it  is 
employed.  Most  of  all  must  distinction  be  made 
between  the  value  placed  upon  the  word  by  the 
people  of  our  Lord's  time  and  by  our  Lord  Him- 
self. 

1.  The  fixed  expectation  of  the  generation  into 
which  Jesus  was  bom,  that  signs  would  be  associ- 
ated with  every  true  prophet  and  reformer  and 
supremely  '^l'ith  the  Messiah,  that  marvellous 
events,  largely  of  a  material  character,  would 
occur  in  connexion  with  every  authoritative 
teacher,  and  with  every  manifestation  of  the  will 
of  God,  was  part  of  the  mental  fabric  of  the  Jewish 
people.  The  depth  to  which  this  expectation 
penetrated  into  the  general  consciousness  may  be 
judged  by  the  traces  of  it  in  the  Apostolic  writers 
and  in  tnose  trained  under  their  influence.  The 
Apostles  generally  did  not  easily  throw  aside  Jewish 
prepossessions  in  regard  to  the  kind  of  phenomena 
which  might  be  expected  to  accompany  a  Mes- 
sianic advent  or  a  Divine  revelation.  Although 
they  lay  the  main  emphasis  on  the  ethical  and 
spiritual  elements  of  Cliristian  authority,  the  lower 
conceptions  persist,  and  often  no  clear  distinction 
is  made  between  the  (rri/ieiop  and  the  r^pas  (cf.  Mt 
24»«-,  Mk  13«'-,  Lk  21"-  »  Ac  2»  He  2*,  2  Co  12»a, 
Rev  121 13^'  15»  16"  19*>,  2  Th  2«-). 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  tlie  general  assump- 
tion was  made  that  credentials  of  a  striking  and 
material  character  must  be  demanded  of  the  Mes- 
siah as  a  proof  of  the  authority  of  His  teaching 
and  Person.  Repeatedly  the  Jews,  and  especially 
the  scribes,  Pharisees,  and  Sadducees  (see  below), 
pressed  this  demand  upon  Jesus.  They  wanted  a 
clear  convincing  proof  of  His  authority.  The 
signs  they  liad  seen  were  possible  by  collusion  with 
the  powers  that  rule  the  lower  world,  by  a  compact 
with  Beelzebub  (Mk  3**).  Only  a  sign  in  the 
heavens  would  satisfy  them.  Clearly  what  they 
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sought  was  of  the  nature  of  a  prodis^Tt  properly  to 
be  classed  with  the  Wpara,  with  which  our  Lord 
stedfastly  refused  to  have  any  part  or  lot  Simi- 
larly, Herod's  desire  to  see  Jesus  was  animated 
by  his  wish  to  see  a  miracle  {ffrf/ieiop)  performed 
by  Him.  We  can  be  sure  that  what  Herod  desired 
had  more  relation  to  prodigies,  as  most  in  harmony 
with  his  nature  ana  suited  to  his  capacity,  and 
the  word  used  is  due  to  the  Evangelist,  who  himself 
drew  no  clear  line  between  the  <njfieiop  and  the 
ripat  (Lk  238). 

2.  Our  LorcTs  attitude  towards  signs. — Indica- 
tions are  given  that  the  common  expectation  of 
signs  on  the  part  of  His  generation  was  not  with- 
out its  solicitation  to  Jesus.  One  temptation  in 
the  wilderness  was  an  urgent  pressure  on  the 
noblest  side  of  His  nature  to  ^ve  a  sign  of  this 
character  with  the  view  of  gaining  a  more  speedy 
influence  over  the  j)eople  (fit  4*"',  Lk  4»-").  The 
temptation  was  resisted  and  overcome.  Our  Lord 
would  put  no  trust  in  external  and  magical  si^s 
for  the  furtherance  of  His  work  or  the  emphasizmg 
and  enforcing  of  His  teaching.  He  knew  their 
futility  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  real  conviction 
to  men  (Lk  IG*^).  And  the  strenuous  effort  of  His 
life  was  to  resist  these  unspiritual  conceptions  of 
truth  and  reality. 

The  remiest  ror  a  sign  in  confirmation  of  His 
teaching  He  uniformly  refused.  The  apparent 
response  in  Jn  2^^  is  no  exception.  The  sign  He 
would  give  would  be  granted  only  in  its  due  place 
as  His  career  was  consummated  by  His  own  resur- 
rection.' Jn  6^  contains  an  apjMurent  commenda- 
tion of  those  who  accepted  Him  because  of  His 
wonder-working,  but  it  was  only  a  relative  com- 
mendation in  comparison  with  the  far  lower  spirit 
which  was  unconcerned  about  any  spiritual  autlior- 
ity  so  long  as  their  physical  wants  were  easily  and 
bountiful^  providea.  Lk  7-^*^  on  the  surface  ap- 
pears to  be  a  sign  given  for  the  sake  of  convincing 
John  the  Baptist,  and  if  ever  our  Lord  could  have 
departed  from  His  habitual  way,  it  was  to  help 
that  lone  prisoner,  suffering  mental  and  spiritual 
anguish  because  the  work  Messiah  was  domg  was 
so  unlike  what  he  had  expected — deeds  of  quiet 
beneficence  instead  of  sharp  vengeance  against 
iniquity.  But  the  action  sprang  out  of  the  Divine 
impulse  as  our  Lord,  deeply  moved  by  John's  doubt, 
realized  afresh  that  to  bless  and  heal  men  was  the 
truest  mark  of  One  sent  of  God. 

Jesus  resolutely  and  persistently  refused  to  give 
any  external  sign  for  tne  sake  of  evidencing  His 
claims,  and  only  in  the  most  chary  manner  spoke 
of  His  miracles  as  signs.  He  chose  rather  to  call 
them  ipyo-  ('  works ')  arising  out  of  the  need  of  man 
and  prompted  by  His  own  mner  life  in  response  to 
that  need  (see  art.  Miracles).  His  worlcs  were 
'signs'  because  they  were  part  of  His  whole  re- 
velation of  Grod,  and  elsewhere  He  regards  oppor- 
tunities for  His  miracles  as  occasions  for  the 
manifestation  of  the  works  of  (jrod  (Jn  9*),  or  for 
the  glorifying  of  Himself  (11*).  Self-manifestation 
and  Divine  revelation  were  identical  in  the  mind  of 
Jesus  (14**).  Clearly  our  Lord  only  refrained  from 
applying  the  word  crifuta  to  His  miracles  because 
of  the  general  associations  of  the  word.  To  Him 
they  were  vital  parts  of  the  revelation  of  Divine 
power  which  He  came  to  give. 

A  very  particular  and  urgently-pressed  demand 
for  a  sign  *  in  the  heavens '  is  recorded  in  Mt  12*"^ 
161-*,  Mk  8""",  and  Lk  1P«-  ^^.  The  various  ac- 
counts give  a  full  idea  of  the  occasion,  or  occasions. 
Mk.  records  the  astonishment  and  bewilderment 
of  Jesus  at  such  a  claim  made  by  those  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  religious  leaders.  In  an  age  which 
was  full  of  signs,  in  which  He  Himself  had  been 
the  most  signal  manifestation  of  the  Divine  pre- 
sence and  power,  these  religious  teachers  were  still 
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asking  fur  signs.  '  Why  doth  this  ^neration  seek 
after  a  sign  ?  No  sign  shall  be  given.'  Mt.  and 
Lk.  record  our  Lord's  answer  that  no  sign  should 
be  given  but  that  of  Jonah.  Lk.  gives  the  ex- 
planation of  that  sign  to  the  Ninevites  as  con- 
sisting in  the  man  and  his  message,  not  in  his 
deliverance  from  the  sea-monster,  which  thej 
could  only  have  believed  on  the  strength  of  their 
faith  in  the  man  himself.  Mt  16^'^  g^^^  ^^^  same  in- 
terpretation, as  also  does  Mt  12*"*'  *i,  which  forms 
a  consistent  whole  and  regards  Jonah's  preach- 
ing as  the  sign.  Mt  12^,  with  its  parallel  to  the 
R^urrection  of  Jesus,  must  be  regarded  as  an  after- 
thought incorporated  incongruously  into  the  narra- 
tive. And  the  chief  point  is  that  our  Lord  declares 
that  tlie  one  Divine  sign  to  that  generation  was 
Himself,  the  Son  of  Man,  His  Person  and  His 
teaching.  Simeon,  under  the  exaltation  of  the 
Spirit,  ffives  expression  to  the  same  essential  truth 
(Lk  2"^).  Jesus  entirely  severs  Himself  from 
the  common  conception  of  a  sign.  A  mere  sign 
was  the  prodigy  desired  by  an  evil  generation; 
His  'w^orks'  were  signs  in  the  truer  and  higher 
sense  of  having  in  them  a  spiritual  and  Divine 
significance,  and  as  pointing  to  greater  possi- 
buities  of  soul  and  higher  regions  of  reality.  Thev 
were  signs  of  the  Divine  power  and  life  whicn 
dwelt  in  Himself. 

Jn  10*^  declaring  the  embarrassment  felt  by 
those  who  were  conscious  of  the  truth  of  the 
Baptist's  message  regarding  Christ,  together  with 
the  fact  that  he  '  wrought  no  sign,  is  witness 
that  more  spiritual  conceptions  were  breaking 
through  the  ^ncient  crust  of  superstition.  And 
the  Fourth  Gospel  is  evidence  that  one  Evangelist 
was  able  to  disentangle  the  spiritual  and  ethical 
from  the  material  and  catastrophic.  The  con* 
ceptions  of  Christ's  power  set  forth  in  this  Grospel 
are  of  a  distinctly  more  spiritual  order.  The  word 
used  by  the  writer  is  invariably  arjfxeiop  (Jn  2^*  3* 
4^,  etc.),  and  there  are  plain  indications  that  the 
truer  and  higher  significance  was  attached  to  it. 
The  value  of  the  sign  is  seen  to  be  its  revealing 

Duality.  The  miracle  of  the  Cana-marriage  is 
escribed  as  the  beginning  of  His  signs,  in  which 
He  manifested  forth  His  glory  {i<l>av4p<aa€  riiy  56^av 
auTov),  showing  that  the  disciple  had  truly  appre- 
hended the  Master's  teaching. 

T.  H.  Wright. 
SILENCE.  —  *  Speech  is  of  time,  Silence  is  of 
Eternity.  Thought  will  not  work  except  in 
Silence ;  neither  will  Virtue  work  except  in  Secrecy.' 
Carlyle's  words  {Sart.  151)  are  well  known  and 
profoundly  true.  The  silences  of  ffreat  men  are 
often  more  significant  and  self-revealing  than  their 
words.  Silence  has  an  eloquence  that  speecli 
cannot  rival.  It  is  in  silence  that  souls  meet 
and  strong  emotions  pass  from  one  to  the  other. 
This  is  peculiarly  true  of  Jesus,  whose  character 
can  never  be  fathomed  without  a  special  study  of 
His  sibn'^es.  The  sayings  of  Jesus  are  limpid 
gems  of  ethical  thought,  flawless  in  their  purity, 
enunciating  principles  of  universal  applicability. 
His  deeds  are  the  perfect  expression  of  His  sin- 
less nature.  But  His  silences  are  as  essentially 
significant  of  the  impression  He  made  upon  the 
world,  for  they  reveal  the  spiritual  atmosphere  in 
which  He  lived  and  which  determined  His  atti- 
tude to  human  life  and  to  the  problems  of  human 
nature. 

1.  For  thirty  years  after  His  advent,  Jesus  was 
silent  as  to  His  mission.  He  allowed  Himself 
ample  time  for  the  natural  development  of  all  His 
powers  and  faculties.  He  passed  through  the 
ordinary  phases  of  childhood,  boyhood,  youth,  and 
attained  the  maturity  of  manhood  before  He  took 
up  the  burden  of  His  brief  career.  It  is  the  lesson 
oi  self-repression,  of  concentrated  preparation  for 


a  great  work.  Jesus  took  no  step  He  was  obliged 
on  maturer  consideration  to  retract. 

2.  And  before  He  took  up  His  lifework  there  is 
a  still  deeper  and  more  si^ificant  silence,  the 
silence  of  the  Temptetion  (Mt  4^-^\  Mk  li^-w  Lk 
4}'"),  Acts  are  but  symbols,  the  true  human  drama 
is  the  drama  of  the  soul.  All  epoch-making  events 
have  been  lived  through  in  some  human  soul  before 
they  emerged  upon  the  arena  of  history.  It  was  in 
the  monastery  of  Erfurt  that  the  Reformation  was 
wTought  out.  It  was  in  the  cave  of  Manresa  its 
victorious  progress  was  stayed.  And  it  was  in  the 
wilderness  that  Jesus  lived  His  life,  fought  His 
tremendous  battle  with  evil,  faced  every  possible 
contingency  of  temptation,  and  came  out  victorious. 
In  the  silence  of  His  own  great  soul  was  the 
campaign  finished  and  the  adversary  baffled. 

8.  After  the  ordeal  in  the  wilderness,  Jesus  began 
His  active  career,  which  was  merely  the  symbol 
and  seal  of  the  victory  already  gained.  The 
Synoptists  are  uniform  in  asserting  that  during  the 
greater  part  of  His  ministry  He  was  silent  as  to 
His  Messialiship  and  His  supernatural  origin.  His 
teaching,  of  which  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  a 
summary,  is  purely  ethical.  The  first  indication 
of  any  reco^ition  of  His  true  nature  is  to  be  found 
in  the  strikmg  incident  near  Csesarea  Philippi,  and 
it  is  significant  that  it  is  the  spontaneous  acclama- 
tion of  His  own  disciples.  It  is  Peter  who  gives 
expression  to  the  general  feeling  in  the  historic 
words,  *  Thou  art  tne  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
God.'  Peter's  confession  draws  forth  the  im- 
mediate injunction  to  the  disciples  that  they  tell 
no  man  that  He  was  Jesus  the  Christ  (Mt  16^). 
This  silence  of  Jesus  as  to  His  Messialiship  was 
not  merely,  or  mainly,  from  motives  of  pruaence. 
It  was  because  the  only  homage  He  valued  was 
the  homage  that  sprang  from  a  real  perception 
of  the  inherent  Divineness  of  His  character.  He 
sought  to  draw  out  of  men  a  recognition  of  His 
Divme  nature  by  the  sheer  force  of  His  Personality. 
It  was  the  tribute  of  the  heart,  the  spontaneous 
uprising  of  the  spiritual  instinct  in  response  to  His 
Godhood,  that  alone  had  ethical  worth.  The  mere 
tribute  of  the  lips,  the  result  of  convention  or 
authority,  w^as  meaningless  to  Him.  Jesus  was 
silent  in  order  that  those  who  knew  and  loved 
Him,  and  in  whose  soul  the  Divine  energy  was 
working,  might  testify  of  Him. 

4.  The  silence  of  Jesus  regarding  His  miracles  is 
significant  of  His  own  attitude  towards  them  (Mk 
3'%  Lk  5^*).     Silence  here  cannot  have  been  from 

Srudential  considerations,  for  miracles  must  un- 
oubtedly  have  enhanced  His  reputation  among 
the  people,  and  it  was  His  refusal  to  work  miracles 
to  gratify  the  Pharisees  that  formed  the  ground 
of  their  offence  against  Him  (Mt  \&*'').  But  Jesus 
knew  how  little  miracles  really  proved.  He  knew 
that  the  faith  given  to  Him  merely  on  account  of 
the  physical  marvels  He  did  was  on  a  distinctly 
lower  level  than  the  soul's  spontaneous  recognition 
of  His  spiritual  transcendence  (Jn  14").  He  wsis 
afraid  that  the  unhealthy  craving  of  a  supersti- 
tious people  would  dull  their  perception  of  ethical 
truth. 

5.  Very  striking  is  the  silence  of  Jesus  to  direct 
questions  asked.  He  never  ignores  a  question  sin- 
cerely put,  or  even  when  it  is  put  as  a  challenge, 
but  He  rarely  gives  it  a  categorical  answer  (Mt  11' 
16^  2123  22^6.34^  ]vik  10^7,  Lk  13^3)  He  generally 
rises  aljove  the  individual  case  and  settles  the 
general  principle  of  which  it  is  an  instance.  Jesus 
knew  what  was  in  men.  He  answers  their  thought 
rather  than  their  words.  Soul  meets  soul  with  no 
interposing  medium  of  physical  utterance.  The 
sincere  seeker  after  truth  get**  a  truth  deeper  than 
he  dreamt  of,  while  the  insincere  casuist  is  put  to 
silence. 
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6.  There  are  vaxious  striking  silences  of  Jesos 
to  individuals  wliich  have  each  its  own  peculiar 
meaning.  (1)  The  silence  of  probation  (Mt  15^). 
When  the  Syrophccnician  woman  pleads  with  Jesus 
to  cure  her  daughter,  He  answers  her  not  a 
word.  When  slie  persists  in  her  pleading,  in  spite 
of  all  dissuasion,  He  speaks,  out  the  ethical 
position  of  the  two  is  strangely  inverted.  The 
words  of  Jesus  breathe  the  narrowness  of  Judaism. 
Those  of  the  woman  reflect  the  universality  of  the 
gospel.  This  silence  of  Jesus  to  her  pitiful  en- 
treaty is  the  silence  of  probation.  He  recognizes 
her  faith ;  and  because  He  sees  it  will  stand  the 
strain,  He  tests  it  to  the  uttermost.  See  Sybo- 
PH(ExiciAN  Woman. 

(2)  The  silence  of  horror  (Mt  W%  When  Jesus 
heard  of  the  death  of  John  the  Baptist,  He  said 
no  word,  but  departed  into  a  desert  place  to 
calm  the  tumult  of  His  spirit  in  silence.  The 
iniquity  of  the  world  He  had  come  to  redeem  swept 
over  the  pure  spirit  of  Jesus  with  such  overwhelm- 
ing force  that  utterance  was  choked,  and  His 
human  nature  had  to  seek,  in  silence,  communion 
with  the  Father  in  order  to  regain  its  equanimity. 
It  is  a  silence  more  eloquent  than  words  of  vehement 
denunciation  would  have  been.  It  is  the  instinctive 
shrinking  of  a  high  nature  from  the  grossness  and 
baseness  of  sin. 

(3)  The  silence  of  shame  (Jn  8').  The  Pericope 
Adulters,  though  not  in  the  original  Gospel  of  St. 
John,  must  have  belonged  to  a  very  early  tradition. 
It  is  the  birth  of  the  Christian  grace  of  modesty. 
When  confronted  with  the  -woman,  Jesus  is  silent, 
stoops  down,  and  writes  upon  the  ground.  He 
aveits  His  face  from  the  shameful  spectacle.  He 
is  filled  with  pity  and  sorrow  for  the  woman  who 
has  lost  the  virgin  glory  of  her  womanhood,  and 
with  indignation  against  the  men  whose  shameless 
i(idelicacy  in  exposing  her  fault  shows  that  they 
utterly  fail  to  realize  m  what  the  true  gravamen  of 
her  offence  consists.  To  the  pure  soul  of  Jesus  the 
sin  of  the  one  is  greater  than  the  sin  of  the  other. 
Hence  His  words,  '  He  that  is  without  sin  among 
you,  let  him  first  cast  a  stone  at  lier.'  The  rebuke 
strikes  home,  the  sense  of  shame  flushes  their 
cheeks,  and  the  woman's  accusers  silently  steal 
away. 

(4)  TAe  silence  of  indignation  (Mt  26«,  Mk  14«). 
Jesus,  after  His  apprehension,  was  first  led  before 
Caiaphas,  the  high  priest.  Caiaphas  sought  to 
incriminate  Him  bv  bringing  against  Him  witnesses 
who  made  garblea  and  irrelevant  statements  of 
words  they  had  heard  Him  utter.  The  high  priest 
urged  Him  to  say  something  in  His  defence,  but 
Jesus  held  His  peace.  It  was  the  silence  of  indica- 
tion asainst  the  utter  mockery  of  His  trial  ana  the 
attitude  of  the  time-serving  president  of  the  Court. 

(5)  The  silence  ofcontempt  (Lk  23').  Herod  was 
a  difierent  type.  He  is  the  representative  of  supjer- 
stitious  pronigacjr.  Herod  was  a  weak  man,  with 
a  conscience  certainly,  but  a  conscience  that  could 
be  touched  only  by  his  superstitious  fears.  He 
liked  to  have  a  saint  under  his  patronage,  provided 
the  saint  would  be  pliable  enough   to  leave  his 

Sitron's  vices  unrebuked.  He  had  tried  John  the 
aptist,  but  that  experiment  had  failed,  and  now 
he  would  try  Jesus.  And  so  he  questioned  Him 
in  many  words,  but  Jesus  answered  liim  nothing. 
Here  is  apparently  a  seeker  after  truth  to  whom 
Jesus  has  nothing  to  say.  It  is  not  so.  The  gospel 
refu^  the  patronage  of  the  vicious.  Jesus  has 
nothing  to  say  to  craven  superstition  seeking  to 
condone  its  own  vices  by  takmg  religion  under  its 
protection. 

(6)  The  silence  of  self  containment  (Jn  19*).  Pilate, 
a^ain,  represents  another  and  a  liijjher  type.  To 
him  Jesus  opened  Himself  more  full^  than  to  any 
of  His  judges.    He  recognized  in  him  one  whose 


instincts  were  those  of  a  capable  and  genuine  ruler, 
and  He  sympathized  with  the  dilemma  in  which 
Pilate  was  placed.  Though  the  final  decision  rested 
with  Pilate,  he  was  the  least  guilty  of  all  who 
were  responsible  for  the  tragedy  of  Calvary  (Jn 
19^^).  In  Pilate's  soul  a  great  struggle  was  going 
on.  He  was  looking  for  a  way  of  escape  from  a 
difficult  situation,  but  he  darea  not  take  the  only 
way  that  true  magnanimity  required.  He  dared 
not  be  true  to  his  o\vn  high  function  of  asserting 
the  impartial  justice  of  Imperial  Rome,  and  tlie 
result  was  moral  ruin.  It  is  always  so  with  Jesus. 
To  the  soul  that  once  recognizes  His  claims  no  half 
measures  are  possible.  It  is  all  or  nothing — 
absolute  loyalty  or  a  treason  that  leads  downwards 
to  the  pit.  And  Jesus  had  a  clear  perception  of 
the  character  of  the  Roman  ruler,  who  alone  had 
insight  enough  to  reco^ize  the  essential  greatness 
of  his  prisoner.  One  imperial  soul  met  another. 
On  the  plane  on  which  they  met  there  was  no 
difficulty  of  intercommunication.  Jesus  has  no 
hesitation  in  asserting  His  royalty  and  Hb  claim 
to  be  the  Revealer  of  eternal  truth.  Pilate  has 
culture  enough  at  least  to  understand  what  He 
means,  and  his  scepticism  is  the  scepticbm  of  sad- 
ness and  perplexity  rather  than  of  scorn.  But 
when  Pilate,  struck  with  the  largeness  of  soul 
displayed  by  Jesus,  touches  on  the  higher  mysteries. 
He  is  silent.  To  the  question,  *■  Whence  art  thou  ? ' 
Jesus  has  nothing  to  say.  It  is  not  that  He  fears 
to  commit  Himself.  It  is  simply  that  He  cannot 
give  an  answer  that  would  be  intelligible  to 
Pilate. 

(7)  The  silence  of  self-absorption.  There  have 
been  many  commentaries  on  the  seven  words  of 
Jesus  on  the  cross,  but  His  silence  there  is  as 
striking  ajs  His  speech.  Jesus  has  nothing  to  say 
to  the  leers  and  mockery  of  the  infuriatea  people, 
or  to  tne  taunts  of  priests  and  Pharisees.  He  is 
self-absorbed.  For  the  self-hood  of  Jesus  is  His 
mission.  His  purpose,  the  idea  of  His  life.  And 
even  in  the  agony  of  the  crudest  death  the  malig- 
nity of  man  has  ever  devised.  He  is  not  shaken 
out  of  this  self-absorption.  His  words  have  all 
reference  to  the  centrsJ  idea  which  constitutes  His 
earthly  existence.  Pity  for  sinning  liumanity, 
love  for  those  whose  hearts  are  His,  His  attitude 
to  the  Father  with  whom  all  along  He  has  realized 
His  oneness, — these  are  the  emotions  that  domi- 
nate His  soul.  There  is  not  even  the  faintest  trace 
of  anger  against  those  who  have  wreaked  their 
vengeance  upon  Him.  There  is  scarcely  even  a 
consciousness  of  their  presence. 

7.  It  is  instructive  to  note  the  different  valuation 
put  upon  speech  and  silence  by  Jesus  and  those 
who  surrounded  Him.  Jesus  silenced  the  Sad- 
ducees  when  they  propounded  to  Him  knotty 
points  of  theology  (Mt  22**),  and  suffered  not  the 
demons  to  speak  (Mk  1*^).  But  when  the  multitude 
rebuked  the  blind  men  who  cried  importunately  to 
Him  at  the  gate  of  Jericho,  Jesus  listened  to  their 
appeal  (Mt  20*^) ;  and  when  the  disciples  sought  to 
suence  the  mothers  who  brought  their  children  to 
be  blessed,  Jesus  encouraged  them  with  one  of  His 
most  striking  and  characteristic  sayings  (Mt  19^', 
Mk  10",  Lk  18").  And,  further,  lie  who  in  the 
earlier  part  of  His  career  carefully  concealed  His 
Messianiship  from  the  people,  on  the  critical  occa- 
sion when  He  made  His  triumphant  entry  into 
Jerusalem  gave  an  emphatic  refusal  to  silence  the 
acclamations  with  which  He  was  hailed  by  the 
people. 

LiTBEATURB.— Garlyle,  Sartor  Resarttta ;  ]iaeteriijick,7V«a«ur» 
QjT  the  Humble ;  E.  A.  Abbott,  PhiloehrietHs ;  Seeley,  Beee 
Homo ;  the  variooa  Lives  of  Christ ;  W.  M.  Taylor,  The  Silence 
€tf  Jesus  (1«H\  p.  105;  H.  P.  Liddon,  Passwntide  Sentums 
(ISOli  p.  163 ;  W.  W.  Sidey,  The  Silent  Christ  (1903);  A.  Mao- 
Uren,  The  Holy  of  Holiea  (1800X  p.  255 ;  Phillips  Brooks,  The 
Light  qf  the  World  (1891X  p.  124.  A.  MiLLER. 
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BIL0AM.~^i>aei>1iU3  [BJ  v.  iv.  I)  places  the 
ipring  at  the  raoutL  of  the  TyropoHin  Valley, 
This,  and  referenceu  oE  Inter  ivriters,  point  tu 
Birkdt  Silman,  on  the  kIom  ij.  of  the  Temple  area. 
'  A  lar^  pool,  Birket  d-lfamra,  now  almost  tilled 
up,  lies  lower  in  the  valley.  Birket  Silinln  '\» 
bnilt  within  the  rock-hewn  space  occupied  hy 
the  orixinal  pool,  75  ft  k71  ft.  The  water  wa» 
approached  by  steps  cat  in  the  rock.  In  NT  timex 
a  covered  arcade  within  the  pool,  22^  ft.  high  and 
12  ft.  wide,  ran  round  the  four  sideH.  From  'Ain 
Sitti  Manjam,  the  Fonntain  of  the  Virgin,  on  tlie 
slope  below  the  eaiit«ni  battleniente,  a  conduit  led 
the  water  to  the  pool ;  but,  prulnbly  in  Hezekiali'H 
time,  a  tunnel  wan  cut  through  tlie  rock,  and  the 
fountain  apparently  covered  over,  as  JosephuR  does 
not  seem  to  nave  known  it  aiuutfrom  Silooiii.  An 
inscription  in  ancient  Ueli.  characters  was  fonnd 
on  the  wall  of  the  tannet  in  1880,  which  given  an 
account  of  the  catting.  The  tunnel  is  about  ^  of  a 
mile  in  length.  It  in  bent  as  if  to  avoid  obstrac- 
tionn.  Two  shafts  to  the  surface,  at  important 
pointK,  would  uH'ord  guidance  as  U>  direction. 

The  spring  is  intermittent.  During  the  rainH  it 
may  flow  twice  a  day,  bat  in  the  late  summer, 


e  ct^iously  after  falling  ii 
the  hand  Ft  of  Titus. 

The  phrase  'tower  in  Siloam'  (Lk  13*)  perimptt 

indicp*"-  '"--"■  "-■-  — '    -'  '■--  -■*-■  -11- 1 

Siloai 
wall. 

A  church  was  built  above  the  pool  in  the  Sth 
cent.,  and  later  was  altered  W  Justinian.  RuinH, 
poraibly  of  tliis  building,  block  a  great  |iart  of  the 

On  the  last  day  of  the  Feiuit  of  Tabernuoles, 
water  from  this  fountain  was  poureil  on  the  altar 
(Neubnner,  Glog.  dit  Tnlni.  145).  In  the  10th 
cent,    the  water  waji  'goo<l'  (Mul^addasi) ;   it  is 


Kr/f  Silionn,  on  the  E.  slope  of  the  valley, 
against  the  pool,  dates  from  post-Arab  times.  Its 
handful  of  i>oor  inhabitants  still  use  tlie  impure 
water  for  domestic  purposes.  \Y.  Ewixo. 

BILYER.— Sec  Monky, 

SIMEON  {Zi'iiiiiy]  io  a  transliteration  into  Greek 
of  the  common  Heh.  name  pCy^',  which  is  lirst  met 
with  as  that  of  the  second  son  iif  .lacoh  and  Leah 
in  tin  2Bf°,  where  a  derivation  from  v?p,  '  hear,'  is 
Bngge.-ted. 

L  An  n-^  saint  (Lk  2=*'-).  who  took  the  infant 
JenuH  in  his  arms  at  the  HreHentatiun  in  tlicTeuipIo 
on  the  completion  of  the  niotber's  period  of  miriltca- 
tiim,  and  broke  out  into  an  exultant  song  of  praise. 
Aftenvnnls  he  foretold  to  Klary  I  Ue  varied  rusult^ 
that  would  attend  the  misxion  of  hur  son. 

He  ho-H  been  ldent[ntd  with  ■  Rubbl  of  the  Hmc  num.  n-ho  I* 
dnrrlbtd  u  the  Mn  of  HlUal  ■«]  lather  at  Oirawlicl  1. ;  but  the 
DrtiFlniil  niitliar  (ShaliliBlh,  ISa)  merclv  nicdtloni  falm  u  intir. 
mnllBte  Ictwwn  HUM  uid  (lanuJIel  a*  .Viui  nl  ths  Ranhedrln. 

knawn  nl  him  ;  and  ths  Lukan  iihraw,  'a  man  in  Jcnuahin 
whnH  name  nrai  Slmcun,'  I*  toe  noiltit  to  altaw  nl  Hcnbiflcn- 
Mon  Kith  one  v'hnw*«  at  onnlhc  Mill  nt  tlltlcl  ami  [he  Leaillny 
Buthoritv  on  JuifipRHlenrE  In  the  natlim.  Another  Kvenil  ii 
pnwrveil  In  the  Mirpri  "/  Xirmlrtniit.  to  Om  eltect  that  Charlnui 
and  Lenrlai,  two  loni  ot  Simeon,  hail  been  laiwd  from  the 
rieait.  anil  had  been  tumnioneij  to  ihacrthe  btlon  the  Sunhedrln 


f  hid  nroruratoTHblTiL    ThiH  AixKniOial  Goswt 

ite  dil*  («h  or  even  6th  wnt-XW- ■'-■ 

in  thp  int*iwt  ot  apoloitetini,  with 


iriwttailnrl 


flilently  re^^anled  aa  destitute  ot  an/. 

Of  the  lineage  or  descendants  of  Simeon  no  oon- 
tem|iaraTT  evidence  has  survived  ;  and  for  the  man 
himself  St.  Luke  is  our  only  authority. 

Simeon  is  described  aa(l) '  righteous  and  devout.' 
or  cooHcientiouH  in  regard  to  God  and  His  law  (cf. 
Ac  22") :  (2)  as  looking  for  the  Messiali ;  and  (3)  ai: 
moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit  {not  merely  the  spirit  of 
prophecy}  to  believe  that  ho  would  not  die  before 
tie  had  seen  the  Messiah.  Guided  by  the  Spirit  to 
the  courts  of  tlie  Teiuple,  he  no  sooner  saw  Jesus 
there  than  the  words  of  the  famous  A'i'nc  Dlmillis 
(wh.  see)  rose  to  his  lips.  Whilst  Mfur  was  wonder- 
ing at  the  meaning  of  sucli  words,  Smeon  tamed 
to  her  and  foretold  tlie  diverse  results  of  the  mission 
of  Jesus.  A  stumbling-block  and  an  oUence  to 
nome,  it  would  be  the  inspiration  of  a  new  life  to 
others ;  and  with  her  own  blessedness  would  mingle 
anguish  unsjieakable.  In  the  issue  the  deepest 
Meeds  of  many  souls  would  be  excited  and  met, 
and  men's  hearts  would  be  pro1>ed,  enriched,  and 
satisfied.  After  this  brief  appearance  in  history, 
l^imeon  parses  again  into  obscurity,  leaiing  only  a 
few  imperishable  words  behind  him, 

3,  An  auuestor,  otherwise  unknown,  of  JoBcpli, 
the  huslHUvl  of  Mary  (Lk  3*).  In  this  cose,  with 
mme  inconsistency,  KV  turns  the  name  into 
'ByniAon'  (as  in  Ac  13'  15<*),  which  is  the  more 
normal  vocalization  of  the  Greek,  though  not  of 
the  Hebreiv.  It.  W.  Moss. 

BIHOH. — The  form  £(nion  is  not  a  transcripdon 

of  f  in^i^,  but  Ih  either  a  contraction  for  Himeoti  or 
ail  independent  Greek  name.  The  latter  view  is 
much  the  more  probable.  In  the  NT  the  name  is 
frequent.  The  Gospels  mention— 1.  Simon  the 
brother  of  our  Lord  (Mt  13",  Mk  Ii*).  2.  Sinidn 
the  Zealot  (see  Cana.v^an),  one  ot  the  tnelve 
A])ostlea  (Mk  3"»1l).  S.  Simon  of  Cjrcne.  who  was 
impressed  to  bear  our  Lord'N  cross  (Jit  27"|i).  4. 
Simon  'the  leiier,'  in  whose  house  the  anointing 
of  our  Lord  by  Mary  of  Itutliany  toiik  place 
(Mt26*,  Mkl4^  a.  Simon  the  Pharisee,  in  ^^ho>c 
liimse  the  penitent  wtmian  anointed  our  Lonl'n 
head  and  feet  (l.kT™''-)'  See  ANOiKTisn.  6.  Simon 
the  father  of  Judas  Iscariot  ( Jn  S"  13-'  -<).  7.  Simon 
i'eter.    See  Petkr.  W.  1'atfick. 

BIHPLE,  SIKPLICITT  (dTWc,  iwUr,,,-.  the 
latter  does  not  occur  in  the  GoKjiuln  ;  tlic  former 
only  iiiMte^andLk  11"). 


I  'aiKKle 


Tt  a," 


nnttOiln,  Man.  iif  Cvmp.  Philul.  v.  lOi).  it  ainwan  In  Dnek 
In  <r  (^  r^w),  £^,  and  aa  i  in  kr^t  and  i-riilk  ;  in  Lat.  In 
tratrl,  n'mtif ,  tiinpltx,  and  jriMi'f ia :  111  Eng.  in  Ki«i(,  tisiplf,  and 
f'lujle.  The  baaal  ninninE,  [heTtlore,  i>  inirurH.  umriinu  (cf , 
'oneindtheaune');  the  hndamental  contnatii  between  uiic 
and  more  than  oiu.' ;  and  only  in  lUmilii,  ami  lla  derlv.tlvni  doH 
It  bnufh  out  Into  the  tilea  ot  likrnm.  In  iii«iidnea  It  yiciibi 
theanUtheiU:  ainiple  or  mire  c.  niiied or  artultcmlnl  r  In  other 
reabiu.lhatoldnKlBordouWe— asoraroKl,  the  aolB  nl  anhw, 
ttf.  Thn  fanner,  tranrierrtd  to  Iha  moral  sphere,  (rives  tl* 
idoaotpurff*.  fffMHlwNfM;  the  latter,  that  ol  •iBBlMifH.<?»n- 
iiMJ>.  /mnknra,  tlraiphtfonrardwa,  nropHrilJi,  eand-mr.  art- 
Irimrxi.  TheantilhoHliiinlhi^lonnerlBi'inp'iWIff.orf.iffrriidm; 
In  the  tatter,  davMn-mlailrilnrjn.  diiiiiicHii.  /Ippaeriii/,  etc  The 
two  mnoeptioni  reallj-  Hnw  tOKflber  in  iriiMrMnuir,  pncrtift. 

Then  Dieanlnin  are  Iniinil  throuichciut  the  c1aS9li:al  and  NT 
perinri".    A  Ihiril  aiiociir-  in  laor.  and  Ahsh,  where  the  wnnl 

H>n>etinieiid«TFn<I.L  .  .  ' r  "'-'... I- ill  Kncllab.    Uiittlilii 

IH  never  »  In  l.NX"  ■  ■   '  i     ■     ■  '  '  I    '   I'ii  s.mi,  t^tmer,  and 

alninntcihauilu  111.  ::     ■  ■  m  iheOnspi'li,    But 


1.  The  leading  passage  is  Mt  6=  In  that  (hap 
ter  JcHus  exiiounds  the  first  great  c ommnndment 
touching  our  duty  to  God,  oh  in  7'  '    Hi-  enforces 
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the  second,  whicli  concerns  our  dat^  to  man  (cf. 
Mk  12®"").  The  form  of  the  teaching  was  deter- 
mined by  Pliarisaism,  which  serves  as  a  dark  foil 
for  the  tmtk  Outwardly  religious,  the  Pharisees 
were  essentially  worldly.  Professing  ostentatiously 
to  be  servants  of  God  and  shepherds  of  the  people, 
they  were  oppressors  of  the  people  and  servants  of 
their  own  selfish  ambitions.  Thus  they  lived  a 
double  life,  loving  the  praise  of  men  more  than  the 
praise  of  God.  Over  against  their  worldliness,  with 
its  doubleness  and  hypocrisy,  Jesus  sets  before  us 
the  obligation  to  obey  and  please  God  in  evenrthing 
as  our  supreme  duty  (vv.^'"),  while  in  w.^**  He 
meets  our  unbelieving  fear  that  such  a  course 
would  bring  loss  and  oankruptcy,  by  assuring  us 
that  we  may  well  trust  our  Heavenly  Pather's  care. 
It  is  all  summed  up  in  v.*^*  in  the  command  to  seek 
first  (j^od's  Kingdom  and  righteousness,  and  in  the 
promise  that  He  will  give  all  needful  earthly  good, 
so  that  we  need  not  worry.  That  this  singleness 
of  aim  is  the  main  thought,  is  clear  from  the  illus- 
tration He  employs  in  v.**.  The  'single'  eye  is 
that  which  looks  at  one  object  alone,  and  sees  that 
clearly ;  as  contrasted  with  it,  the  *  eWl  *  eye  is  that 
which  (not  *  sees  double,'  but)  endeavours  to  look  at 
two  objects  at  the  same  time  (and  the  context  sug- 
gests two  in  opposite  directions),  and  therefore  sees 
neither  clearly.  The  natural  antithesis  to  &t\ovs 
would  liave  iJeen  SitXoOs,  instead  of  whicli  iroPTfpSs 
is  used,  both  to  turn  attention  sharply  from  the 
physical  to  the  moral  which  it  was  meant  to  illus- 
trate, and,  bv  avoiding  the  thought  of  'seeing 
double,*  which  SifrXovs  m  itself  would  naturally 
suggest,  to  make  it  easier  to  think  of  the  unusual 
attempt  to  see  things  in  opposite  directions,  and  so 
pass  to  the  common  moral  experience  of  cherishing, 
as  objects  of  ambition,  things  that  are  diametrically 
opposed.  Accordingly,  wonjpSs  must  be  interpreted 
as  *  evil  *  in  this  particular  sense.  For  the  double 
aim  to  serve  GrodT  and  mammon  is  evil,  both  in  its 
very  nature,  as  being  really  a  rejection  of  the  sole 
sovereignty  of  God,  and  in  its  results,  as  leading 
inevitably  to  the  double  life  wnth  its  darkness  and 
doom.  Such  a  life  is  only  apparently  i>o8sibIe. 
Keally  it  is  impossible ;  a  choice  must  be  made. 
We  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon.  Pharisees 
could  not  believe,  because  they  sought  glory  from 
one  another  rather  than  the  glory  that  comes  from 
God  ( Jn  5** ;  cf.  Jn  12*^' )•  Life  Ixjcomes  simple  when 
we  accept  Gkni's  will  as  our  law  and  His  Kingdom 
as  the  object  of  our  endeavour.  And  that  life  leads 
to  the  blessings  here  mentioned.  It  floods  the  whole 
l)eingwith  light.  It  means,  as  surely  as  God  cares 
for  birds  and  flowers  (v.*»),  that  Ho  will  care  for 
our  temporal  needs  better  than  any  man  can  care 
for  himself,  though  he  be  rich,  cultured,  and  power- 
ful as  King  Solomon  (vv.»-«).  Moreover,  it  en- 
sures imperishable  treasures  in  heaven  (v.'»). 

2.  The  passage  in  Lk.  (11**-*)  is  to  the  same 
effect.  That  wicked  generation  forms  the  back- 
ground (v.*).  Some  of  them  had  charged  Jesus 
"Nvith  being  in  league  with  Beelzebub  (v.";  Mt. 
calls  them  *  Pharisees,'  12^ ;  Mk.  *  scribes,'  Z^).  In 
refuting  that  charge.  He  declares  that  it  is  by  the 
finger  of  God  He  casts  out  demons,  and  that  there- 
fore in  Him  the  Kingdom  of  God  has  come  near 
to  them  {v.^).  The  man  who  b  not  with  Him  is 
against  Him  (v.*»),  and  therefore  against  God. 
None  such  can  be  blessed,  but  only  those  who  hear 
God's  word  and  keep  it  (v.«).  Then  to  the  throng- 
ing multitudes  He  points  out  the  sin  of  that  genera- 
tion (v.»).  He  is  a  sign  to  them,  as  Jonah  was  to 
Nineveh.  But  inasmuch  as  He  is  superior  to  Jonah 
and  all  who  have  gone  before  Him  (vv.'^  «),  and 
His  liijht  has  not  been  hidden,  but  conspicuous 
(v.'').  He  has,  with  unparalleled  clearness,  presented 
to  men  God's  claim  upon  themselves.  Then,  with 
a  swift  turn  to  personal  warning  and  appeal  (shown 


in  the  singular  pronoun),  He  declares  to  each  of 
them  that,  if  he  strives  to  lead  the  double  life,  he 
will  inevitably  be  guilty  of  refusing  Grod's  claim, 
and  so  will  sink  into  darkness  and  condemnation  ; 
but  if,  '\\ith  single-eyed  devotion,  he  heeds  God's 
message  and  claim,  he  shall  be  filled  >vith  light  and 
blessedness. 

3.  Very  similar  to  this  is  the  thought  in  Mt 
11^-30^  though  the  word  airXovs  is  not  employed. 
The  upbraided  cities,  with  much  formal  religion, 
were  yet  devoted  to  mammon  and  had  no  real 
heart  for  God.  Hence  their  darkened  judgment, 
as  sho>\'n  by  their  inability  to  understand  John  or 
Jesus,  and  hence  their  mevitable  doom.  '  Over 
against  these  worldly  'wise  and  understanding' 
people  Jesus  sets  the  *  babes ' — those  who,  less  wise 
m  tneir  generation  than  the  children  of  the  world 
(cf.  Lk  16^),  cry  out  in  their  need  and  helplessness 
not  for  the  world's  prizes,  but  for  the  One  they 
must  have,  even  the  Father.  Their  cry  the  Father 
answers ;  to  all  such  the  Son  gives  rest.  The  same 
idea  is  expressed  jx)intedly  in  Lk  10*  (*  rather  re- 

1'oice  that  Your  names  are  written  in  heaven ')  and 
jk  10",  wliere  the  one  thing  needful  is  to  listen 
to  Him.  This  passage  (AH  U^*"*)  shows  how 
easily  the  transition  is  made  from  *  singleness  of 
aim  to  *  childlike  guilelessness.'  In  the  eyes  of 
the  world  this  may  seem  foolishness,  but  in  Jesus' 
thought  it  is  wisdom  (11^*).  It  is  a  mark  of  those 
in  His  Kingdom  (Mt  IS^"^,  Mk 'lO^*,  Lk  18»'-"). 
Apart  from  these,  there  are  only  two  or  three 
passages  that  properly  belong  here.  One  is  Mt 
10**.  The  Eng.  *  harmless,'  ba^ed  on  a  false  deri- 
vation of  dxipaioSf  is  unfortunate.  It  should  be 
'  guileless '  or  *  simple '  as  in  the  Lat.  and  many 
Eng.  versions.  Prudence  alone  may  lead  to  trick- 
ery; simplicity  alone,  to  silliness.  The  AiK)stles 
are  to  be  botn  prudent  and  guileless.  Natiianael 
is  alreadj  an  illustration  of  it — it  constitutes  the 
true  spiritual  Israelite  (Jn  1^). 

Such  is  the  gospel  conception  of  the  simple 
life — a  life  of  trustful  obedience  to  the  will  of 
God.  It  will  manifest  itself  in  various  ways : — in 
unequivocal  sjjeech  (Mt  5*^) ;  in  healthy  independ- 
ence of  the  opinion  of  men  (Mt  6^-  *  **^,  Jn  5*^) ;  in 
judgments  based  on  principle  and  reality  rather 
tlian  on  appearance  or  custom — as  about  the  Sab- 
bath (Mk  2»-3«)  and  the  two  anointings  (Lk  7»-«>, 
Mk  14«-»);  in  righteousness  (Mt  6»),  calm  (Mt 
12w.ii»),  courage  (Mt  14<),  etc.  It  is  mdeed  the 
very  root  of  all  virtue,  the  very  heart  of  the  Chris- 
tian life.  It  underlies  all  Christ's  teachings.  To 
exhaust  it  in  all  its  implications  would  be  to 
exhaust  the  Grospels. 

Jesus  Himself  is  in  this,  as  in  all  other  matters, 
the  incarnation,  the  living  illustration,  of  His  own 
teachings.  His  first  recorded  utterance  strikes 
that  note  (Lk  2^  AV) ;  it  reappears  on  the  tliresh- 
old  of  His  public  career  (Mt  3"),  repeatedly  in  the 
course  of  His  ministr}'  in  conversations  with  dis- 
cii>les  or  controversies  with  opponents  (Jn  4**  6* 
gsB.  42-47  94j^  and  even  in  His  prayer  to  the  Father 
toward  its  close  (17*).  And,  as  we  study  Hb  con- 
duct and  character  as  He  moves  in  the  midst  of 
friends  and  foes,  we  can  see  how  unfailingly  tliat 
life  of  single-hearted  devotion  to  God  is  marked 
by  insight  and  wisdom ;  courage  and  calm  ;  sted- 
fastness  and  consistency ;  beauty  and  strength ; 
loyalty,  patience,  and  heroism ;  righteousness, 
truth,  and  love  ;  grace,  majesty,  and  blessedness. 
It  cuts  a  straight  path  through  all  the  shams  and 
sophistries  of  men,  and  rises  victorious  over  all 
weakness  and  worry,  all  waywardness  and  wicked- 
ness. 

LirsRATTRB. — Of  the  Comm.  those  of  Broadiu  and  J.  A.  Alex- 
ander on  Matthew  fcive  the  best  exposition.  Bengel  on  Mt  63S 
shows  his  ustial  insigrht,  though  he  has  tripped  on  lOK.  See 
also  Hastings'  DB,  artt.  *  Simple/  *  Simplicity.'  We  may  add, 
for  the  benefit  of  any  who  are  interested  in  modem  discotBion 
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of  '  the  Simple  Life ' :  Wagner,  The  Simple  Life ;  W.  J.  Dawson, 
The  Quett  of  the  Simple  L\fe ;  M'X^eod,  The  CtUture  of  Sim- 
plioUy'  and  Letten  on  the  Simple  L\fe,  republished  from  the 
Daily  Graphic.  Some  of  these  are  as  instructive  by  their  con- 
trasts to,  as  in  their  agreements  witb,  the  NT  conception.  See 
also  R.  F.  Uorton,  The  Cammandmer^  qf  Jetue  (189S),  68 ; 
Phillips  Brooks,  Sew  StarU  in  lAfe  (1896),  158 ;  S.  A.  Brooke, 
The  Octpel  of  Joy  (1896X  161 ;  O.  U.  MoniBon,  Sunrise  (1901X 

124.  J.  H.  Farmer. 

SIN. — Sin  is  personal  hostility  to  the  will  of  God. 
Christian  teaching  with  regard  to  it  is  relative  to 
the  facts  of  the  gospel,  bein^  necessarily  implied 
by  the  death  of  Christ  considered  as  a  work  of 
redemption.  It  is  the  Christian  interpretation  of 
facts  of  experience,  which  are  independent  of  any 
explanation  of  life,  whether  oft'ered  by  tlieology, 
philosophy,  or  scientific  theory.  Its  value  is  irre- 
spective of  the  view  which  historical  criticism  maj 
siiKgest  of  the  literature  of  the  OT.  Neither  is  it 
aftected  bv  theories  of  the  organic  development  of 
the  world  or  human  life  derived  from  modem 
biological  thought.  Philosophic  systems,  monistic 
or  otherwise,  cannot  be  allowed  to  govern  or  modify 
a  doctrine  which  in  the  first  instance  can  be  tested 
only  by  relation  to  beliefs  grounded  not  upon 
metaphysic,  but  experience.  Tlie  Christian  will 
rather  hold  that  a  philosophic  theory  inadequate 
to  the  facts  of  the  gospel  has  been  too  hastily 
identified  with  reality. 

1.  The  ^osjtel  never  rises  above  the  limits  of  its 
first  pubhcation  as  the  Kingdom  of  God  (Mk  1^**  "*). 
No  doubt  the  terms  are  deepened  and  spiritualized, 
as  well  by  the  subsequent  teaching  of  Jesus  (Lk 
17**  19**,  Ac  !'•  *)  as  by  the  accomplishment  of  His 
atoning  work  (Lk  24**"*').  But  though  what  might 
liave  remained  an  external  and  almost  physical 
conception  became  the  manifestation  of  one  eternal 
life  ( Jn  3*»-  *«,  1  Jn  l*'*),  nevertheless  the  Church  of 
the  living  Go<l  (1  Ti  3**),  the  relation  of  a  People  of 
possession  to  their  rightful  Lord,  King,  and  rather 
(Tit  2*^)  is  constant.  Allegiance,  faith,  sonship 
are  the  marks  of  those  who  share  the  membership 
of  this  Kingdom.  What  J«?us  the  Messiali  found 
was  disobedience  and  disloyalty.  Human  life,  as 
He  was  called  upon  to  deal  >vith  it,  involved  sub- 
jection to  another  prince  (Jn  14**),  bondage  to 
another  master  (8**),  *  sonship '  to  another  *  father ' 
(8**).  To  the  consciousness  of  Jesus,  Satan  was 
present,  not  as  a  convenient  personification  of  evil 
that  became  actual  only  in  tlie  individual  >vill8  of 
men,  but  as  the  author  of  sin,  the  person  in  whom 
evil  has  its  sprinc,  even  as  God  is  the  fount  of  life. 
Jesus'  sense  of  dependence  upon  the  Father  did 
not  carry  with  it  a  monism  which  saw  God  in  all 
and  all  in  God.  For  Him,  as  for  St.  John,  the 
whole  world  lay  in  the  Evil  One  (1  Jn  5**,  cf.  Lk 
4'*'  •).  His  own  conflict  was  with  the  prince  of 
this  world  ( Jn  14*).  To  be  delivered  from  the  E>'il 
One  was  the  converse  of  being  brought  into  temp- 
tation (Mt  6**:  the  insertion  of  iX)^  in  Mt.,  and 
the  absence  of  the  clause  in  the  best  MSS  of  Lk 
1 1*  suggest  that  it  is  correlative  to  the  preceding 
clause,  representing  the  same  act  ditterently).  He 
had  seen  ^atun  fallen  as  lightning  from  heaven  (Lk 
10").  Over  against  the  Kingdom  of  God  was  the 
kingdom  of  Satan  (Mt  12«-28  l&"  25«,  cf.  Rev  W% 
The  drama  of  human  life  was  accomplishe<l  in 
presence  of  this  already  existing  dualism.  Christ 
assumes  the  current  Hebrew  conception  of  a  world 
of  si)iritual  personalities  under  the  leadership  of 
Beelzebub  (Lk  11"*).  Tlie  stampede  of  the  s^nne 
at  (iera«<a  witnesses  to  their  control,  within  the 
limits  of  Divine  permission,  over  natural  forces 
(Mk  5^).  Physical  disease  results  from  Satan's 
bondage  (Lk  13^").  Possession  by  demons  is  an 
abnormal  case  of  its  influence  over  human  beings 
(e.g.  Mk  ^'^).  And  all  opposition  to  the  purpose 
of  God  is  inspired  by  Satan  (Jn  S*'-*^).  The  Jews 
were  of  their  father  the  devil,  so  that  the  works 


AVTOught  by  them  were  antithetic  to  the  works  of 
God  manifested  in  Jesus  (v.**).  Even  the  chosen 
Twelve  Satan  had  asked  to  have,  that  he  might  sift 
them  as  wheat  (Lk  22^).  So  the  Passion  was  a 
continuation  of  the  Temptation,  a  direct  agonj 
and  death-struggle  wherein  the  prince  of  this 
world  was  cast  out  (Jn  12"*  16"),  tne  strong  man 
spoUed  (Lk  11»). 

From  the  first  the  proclamation  of  the  good  news, 
accompanied  as  it  was  ynih.  the  curing  of  diseases 
and  the  casting  out  of  demons  (Mt  !(?•  ^  Lk  9^  '), 
witnessed  to  the  real  character  of  Christ's  work  as 
redemption,  ransom,  and  salvation.  For  the  true 
unification  between  the  normal  and  universal  pur- 
pose of  the  gospel— the  forgiveness  of  sins — and  the 
occasional  and  particular  accessories  of  it — exorcism 
and  healing — lay  not  so  much  in  the  analogy  be- 
tween bodily  disease  and  spiritual  wickedness,  as  in 
the  fact  that  both  are  the  exercise  of  the  one 
Satanic  power  within  the  usurped  kingdom  of  evil. 
No  doubt  there  is  a  certain  su^gestiveness  in 
the  parallel  between  disease  and  sm,  which  Jesus 
Himself  recognized.  But  there  is  nothing  in  His 
teaching  to  suggest  the  later  ideas  of  taint,  infec- 
tion, vitiated  nature.  It  is  trespasses  which  the 
Heavenly  Father  must  do  away,  and  that  by  forgjive- 
ness  (Mt  6^) ;  salvation  from  sins  (1^),  ».e.  actions 
involving  guilt,  is  implied  by  the  name  Jesus  (see 
art.  Guilt).  The  bringing  forth  of  the  people 
^m  Pharaoh's  bondage  to  serve  Jehovah  is  the 
ancient  experience  which  is  before  the  mind  of 
devout  men  under  the  old  covenant  as  the  pattern 
of  the  deliverance  which  Messiah  was  to  accomplish 
(Mt  2^,  cf.  Hos  IP).  Salvation  is  therefore  not 
the  restoration  of  spiritual  health,  but  the  libera- 
tion of  Grod's  people  from  an  evil  service.  The 
ministry  of  the  Son  of  Man  consists  in  giving  His 
life  a  ransom  (Mk  10»,  Mt  20» ;  cf.  1  Ti  2«). 
And  the  Fourth  Evangelist  only  interprets  the 
mind  of  the  Master  when  he  speaks  of  Jesus  as 
dying  for  the  nation,  and  destined  to  gather 
together  into  one  the  scattered  children  of  God 
(Jn  II'** *2).  He  was  the  shepherd  bringing  home, 
the  lost  sheep  dispersed  upon  the  mountains  (10**) ; 
or,  somewhat  to  vary  tlie  idea,  the  Redeemer 
coming  into  the  world,  not  to  judge  it  along  i^nth 
its  prince,  but  to  save  it  from  the  Evil  One  (3"-  ** 
1231.  -I?  i7i»)j  and  casting  out  the  indwelling  Satan 
by  the  finger  or  Spint  of  God  (Lk  11»).  The 
acceptable  year  of  the  Lord  is  a  year  of  release 

(418.  ft). 

2.  From  the  implications  of  the  Gospel  narrative 
we  pass  to  the  theology  ofthe  Epistles.  In  order  to 
gain  a  clear  view  of  ^t.  PauFs  doctrine  of  sin  in  its 
completeness,  it  is  necessary  to  go  behind  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.  We  must  bear  in  mind, 
first  of  all,  the  essentially  Jewish  basis  of  his 
thought.  To  him  salvation,  or  redemption,  carried 
all  the  associations  which  had  gathered  round  it  in 
Hebrew  history.  The  Kingdom  of  Messiah  was  a 
vivid  reality,  and  the  earlier  Epistles  show  that  at 
first  he  was  not  without  the  common  anticipation 
of  its  immediate  establishment  in  manifested  power. 
Satan  was  a  concrete  fact.  If  at  one  time  it  was 
the  Spirit  of  Jesus  that  suflered  him  not  (Ac  16^), 
at  another  Satan  hindered  him  (1  Th  2*8).  The 
thorn  in  the  flesh  was  a  messenger  of  Satan  (2  Co 
12').  The  Christian  is  armed  in  order  to  ward  ofl' 
the  fiery  darts  of  the  Evil  One  (Eph  6**^).  Princi- 
palities and  powers  were  the  unseen  antagonists 
of  Christ's  servants  (Eph  6*2,  cf.  Lk  22«^),  the 
enemies  over  whom  Christ  triumphed  in  the  Cross 
(Col  2**).  If  Messiah  was  to  l)e  manifested  at  the 
Parousia,  Satan  was  also  destined  to  l>e  manifested 
in  the  Man  of  Sin  (2  Th  2=*").  A  remarkable 
parallel  to  the  conception  of  '  the  Evil  One,'  which 
appears  both  in  the  Synoptics  and  in  the  Fourth 
Ciospel,  is  found  in  '  the  pnnce  of  the  ix)wer  of  tlie 
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air*  (£ph  2^).  The  8ame  passage  describeH  those 
who  become  sons  of  God  as  by  nature  children  of 
wrath  (2*),  dead  not  in  sin  but  through  trespasses 
(v.*),  sons  of  disobedience  because  inwrougnt  by 
this  evdl  spirit  (v.^).  Demons  are  as  much  part  of 
St.  Paul's  world  as  of  that  which  appears  in  the 
Synoptists.  He  identifies  them  with  the  heathen 
gods  (1  Co  10»-ai).  Belial  is  the  antithesis  of 
Christ  (2  Co  6^).  To  lapse  from  Christian  conduct 
is  to  turn  aside  after  Satan  (1  Ti  5^) ;  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  Christian  fellowship  is  to  be  delivered 
to  Satan  (1  Co  5«,  1  Ti  1»).  And  that  redemption 
meant  primarily  for  St.  Paul  translation  from  the 
kingdom  of  Satan  to  the  Kin^om  of  C»od  (Col  1"), 
is  attested  by  the  form  in  which  he  narrates  before 
Agrippa  the  story  of  his  commission  as  Apostle  of 
the  (Gentiles  (Ac  26^).  All  this  is  in  close  corre- 
spondence with  the  mind  of  Jesus,  and  must  be 
brought  with  us  to  a  closer  examination  of  the 
Paulme  doctrine  of  sin. 

That  sin  is  essentially  disloyalty  to  Grod  is  the 
substance  of  the  locus  classicus  on  the  nature  of 
sin,  Ro  1^*^  •  Knowing  God,  they  glorified  him 
not  as  God,  neither  gave  thanks'  (v.*^.  It  will  be 
observed,  first,  that  the  Apostle  here  speaks  of  sin 
in  its  widest  signification,  including  such  distinc- 
tions as  are  involved  in  the  theological  conceptions 
of  ori^nal  and  actual.  We  have  here,  therefore, 
a  definition  of  sin  which  must  govern  all  Mubsequent 
uses  of  the  term.  All  the  elements  which  enter 
into  particular  sins,  or  trans^essions  of  known 
law,  are  represented — knowledge  of  Grod  and  de- 
pendence upon  Him  (v.*),  wilful  and  therefore 
inexcusable  refmsal  of  due  homage  (v.**),  the  incur- 
ring of  guilt  and  conseaucntly  of  God's  wrath  (v.^). 
Further,  it  is  noticeable  that  the  plural  'men,' 
not  the  collective  *man,'  is  used  throu<^hout  the 
passage.  There  is  nothing  abstract  in  this  general 
view  of  8in,  even  though  it  be  universal  (cf.  *  all 
sinned,'  Ro  6";  *  all  die<l,'  2  Co  5").  Another 
point  is,  that  St.  Paul  is  led  to  disclose  this  '  vision 
of  sin'  as  the  necessary  postulate  of  the  gospel 
(Ro  l**"**),  in  which  is  revealed  a  righteousness  of 
God '  (v."  3**).  Lastly,  there  is  no  confusion,  as  in 
the  popular  mind,  between  those  physical  excesses 
which  are  called  vice,  and  the  inward  refusal  *  to 
liave  God  in  their  knowledige'  (v.*),  whether  it 
applies  to  t)ie  sensuous  or  the  spiritual  nature  of 
men,  which  alone  is  sin.  *  (jod  gave  them  up  unto 
a  reprobate  mind'  (v.*),  with  all  its  conseciuences 
to  the  complex  personality  of  man.  Tliis  is  of 
great  significance.  St.  Paul's  appeal  is  not  to  the 
equivocal  testimony  of  external  fact<*,  which  con- 
sidered in  themselves  are  non-moral,  but  to  facts  as 
interpreted  by  conscience.  Fundamentally  this  is 
the  appeal  to  personal  experience,  and  it  is  clear 
from  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  as  from  the  whole 
Pauline  theology,  that  the  Apostle  is  universalizing 
his  own  experience,  as  he  saw  himself  in  the  li^t  oi 
the  vision  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  (Gal  1""",  Ro7^-»). 

Now  St.  Paul  expresses  his  relation  to  sin  in  the 
phrase  *sin  dwelleth  in  me'  (Ro  7").  He  Is  describ- 
ing the  common  experience  of  an  inwanl  struggle, 
w^hen  neither  good  nor  evil  is  finally  in  the  ascend- 
ant. The  complete  sinful  condition  would  be  one 
of  consent  (Ro  1*»,  2  Th  2"),  in  which  *  the  law  of 
sin '  was  unchecked  by  *  the  law  of  the  mind  *  (Ro 
7*,  Gal  5").  The  terms  must  not  be  misunder- 
stood in  view  of  the  motlem  conception  of  scientific 
law.  *Law'  in  St.  Paul's  theology  involves  the 
personality  of  the  lawgiver,  so  that  to  find  this 
*law  in  the  members'  (Ro  7^),  to  be  inwrought  by 
sin,  seems  to  point  to  an  indwelling  spiritual 
presence.  Is  this  a  mere  figure  ?  St.  Paul  reverts 
to  it  in  a  still  more  signific-ant  form.  Christians 
are  not  to  let  sin  reign  in  their  mortal  bodies  (Ro 
6").  Compliance  with  evil  involves  an  obedience 
(v.w),  a  slavery  (v.").    There  is  a  close  parallel 


between  those  who,  as  alive  in  Christ  Jesus,  are 
servants  of  God,  and  those  who  being  dead  in 
trespasses  serve  sin  (vv.^®).  Two  hostile  king- 
doms, two  rival  loyalties,  make  their  claim  upon 
a  man's  allegiance.  So,  when  under  the  form  of 
'Adam's  transgression,'  sin  is  considered  in  its 
universal  aspect  (Ro  5^^),  a  personal  sovereignty  is 
again  suggested — '  death,'  i,e,  sin  in  its  consequent 
development,  'reigned  through  the  one'  (v."). 
The  effect  of  Adam's  transgression  is  represented 
as  the  establishment  of  an  authority  (cf.  1  Co  15^^, 
Eph  2*  6^,  Col  1")  over  his  descendants  rather  than 
as  a  corruption  of  their  nature,  carrying  with  it 
therefore  condemnation  (Ro  5^ ;  see  art.  Guilt)  as 
the  due  sentence  of  (rod  upon  those  who  reject 
His  law.  This  personal  embtodiment  of  hostility  to 
the  Divine  law  and  government,  in  view  of  St. 
Paul's  general  outlook  on  the  spiritual  world,  can 
be  none  other  than  Satan,  exercising,  as  captain  of 
'spiritual  hosts  of  wickedness  in  the  heavenly 
places'  (Eph  6"),  not  an  external  compulsion  but 
an  inwara  influence,  not  therefore  impairing  the 
responsible  personalities  that  are  indwelt.  Thus 
St.  Paul  can  say,  '  Death  parsed  unto  all  men,  for 
that  all  sinned^  (Ro  5^).  Sin  is  always  a  personal 
attitude,  never  a  pathological  condition.  Death  is 
its  consequence  (v.^*),  but  the  physical  analogy 
of  St.  James  (1^)  has  no  parallel  in  St.  Paul.  It 
is  always  the  sentence,  punishment,  or  wages 
(6";  see  art.  Guilt),  the  sequel  to  the  righteous 
judgment  of  God  (2*).  So,  too,  salvation  is  not 
a  remedy  for  mortal  disease,  but  a  personal  act  of 
kindness  and  mercy  on  the  part  of  an  offended  but 
loving  God  (Eph  l*-io  2^,  Tit  3*-«).  Looking  to  the 
state  from  which  men  are  rescued,  it  is  redemption 
(Gal  3^  4*) ;  looking  to  that  into  which  they  are 
brought,  it  is  reconciliation  (Ro  5»»-  ^^  11«  2  Co 
&^  '•).  Both  involve  the  personal  action  of  the 
Father's  loving  will,  whereby  He  chooses  to  forgive 
the  T)ast  and  oring  back  His  children  into  fellow- 
ship with  Himself  (Ro  b^\  Col  l»-« ;  cf .  1  P  3"). 
As  applie<l  to  the  individual,  this  is  justification 
(Ro  3^  \^  5*  a/.),  which  represents  not  a  process  of 
renewal,  but  an  amnesty  extended  to  tne  sinner. 
What  Christ  slew  by  tne  Cross  was  the  enmity 
(Eph  2^-  ").  Its  effect,  therefore,  is  not  an  infused 
righteousness,  but  a  free  pardon  whereby  sins  are 
no  longer  reckoned  (Ro  4^*  *,  2  Co  5^*). 

3.  The  rest  of  the  NT  is  in  general  agreement 
with  St.  Paul.  SL  JameSy  though  he  speaks  of  sin 
as  the  intermediate  stage  between  lust  and  death 
(Ja  1^),  yet  by  the  very  figure  used  to  describe 
their  relationship,  clearly  recognizes  that  all  three 
are  essentially  the  same  in  Idnd.  Lust  is  not 
animal  impulse  but  undeveloped  sin.  The  sinner 
is  one  who  has  committed  sins  (5^),  which  may  be 
covered  by  repentance  (v.*)  and  forgiven  in  answer 
to  prayer  (v.^).  Sins,  therefore,  are  personal  trans- 
cessions  against  God,  which,  if  unremitted,  involve 
judgment  (v."),  a  personal  condemnation  and  sen- 
tence on  the  pait  of  the  Judge  (4"  5*).  Lust  is  not 
even  a  patholo^cal  condition  of  the  wUl.  It  has 
the  nature  of  sm,  being  not  a  result  of  ignorance, 
but  essentially  a  personal  determination  of  will. 
This  is  more  clearly  brought  out  by  the  assertion 
that  lust,  not  God,  is  the  tempter  (1*^"),  which 
suggests  the  presence  of  an  evil  will,  the  source  of 
that  friendship  of  the  world  which  is  enmity  against 
God  (4^),  takmg  occasion  of  the  natural  passions 
and  desires  of  men  to  influence  spiritually  the 
numan  personality.  The  wisdom  which  cometh 
down  from  above  is  set  over  against  a  wisdom 
which  is  devilish  (.3^**  '*• "). 

SL  Peter,  while  he  speaks  of  fleshly  lusts  that  war 

against  the  soul  (1  F  2"),  is  even  more  emphatic 

than  St.  James  in  his  recognition  of  the  personality 

of  evil.    Sin  is  part  of  a  man's  activity,  a  vain 

I  manner  of  life  from  which  we  are  redeemed  by  tli0 
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blood  of  Him  who  bore  our  sins,  i.e.  our  actual 
transgressions,  that  He  might  bring  us  to  God 
(!«•  i»  2^  3").  For  the  redeemed  Chnstian  it  still 
exists  in  the  person  of  God's  enemy,  who  is  now 
the  adversary  of  God's  people  also,  seeking  once 
more  to  draw  them  awav  from  their  alle^ance  (5^). 
St,  John,  with  his  prorounder  insight,  gives  to  the 
doctrine  of.  sin  what  is  perhaps  the  widest  and 
most  comprehensive  sweep  in  the  NT.  *Sin  is 
lawlessness'  (1  Jn  3^).  This  sentence,  with  its  co- 
extensive subject  and  predicate,  is  all  but  a 
definition.  It  recognizes  no  distinction  in  kind 
between  'sin'  and  *sins,*  which  are  practically 
interchangeable  in  the  Johannine  writings.  If  the 
Lamb  of  God  *  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world ' 
(Jn  1*,  Vulg.  peccata  mundi),  the  Son  is  mani- 
fested 'to  take  away  sins*  (1  Jn  3').  If  the 
blood  cleanseth  from  all  sin  {V),  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  propitiation  for  our  sins  (2^).  The  cleansing 
is  sacrincial  {IXaa-fids),  impljdng  personal  dealings 
'H'ith  God.  It  is  therefore  forgiveness  of  sins 
which  those  for  whom  it  is  prevalent  receive  (1* 
2'^).  St  John  does  not  speak  of  sin  as  a  state. 
Doing  sin  is  opposed  to  doing  righteousness  (3**  ^'  ^). 
•  In  him  is  no  sin '  (3*)  is  equivalent  to  *  Which  of 
you  convicteth  me  of  sin  ?  ( Jn  8^,  cf.  1  P  ^), — a 
clear  record  rather  than  a  perfect  state.  That 
which  abides  in  him  who  believes  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  (1  Jn  3**)  is  the  love  of  the  Father,  a  personal 
relation  having  been  established  which  is  opposed 
to  the  love  of  the  world  (2*''  ^•).  Here,  however,  is 
no  condemnation  of  the  natural  impulses  or  of 
matter.  That  Jesus  Christ  is  come  m  the  flesh 
to  save  the  world  is  St.  John's  cardinal  doctrine 
(4*,  2  Jn  ').  But,  as  with  St.  James  and  St.  Peter, 
it  is  lust,  and  the  corruption  that  is  in  the  world 
through  lust,  which  constitute  the  bondage  from 
which  men  need  deliverance  (1  Jn  2^'  5**®).  What 
then  is  lust  ?  That  is  the  point  at  which  St  John's 
whole  view  opens  out  before  us.  The  Fourth 
Grospel  has  recorded  the  prayer  of  Christ  for  His 
disciples,  not  that  they  snould  be  taken  from  the 
world,  but  that  they  might  be  kept  from  the  Evil 
One  (Jn  17*'');  and  also  His  condemnation  of  the 
Jews  because,  continuing  in  the  bondage  of  sin,  it 
was  their  will  to  do  the  lusts  not  of  their  boily, 
but  of  their  father  the  devil  (Jn  8**).  And  the 
Apocalypse  unfolds  the  mystery  of  iniquity  in 
language  fully  accordant  with  the  view  of  sin  im- 
plied in  the  Gospel.  The  old  serpent  the  devil 
(Rev  12»  20^)  deceives  the  whole  world  (12»  2G^^% 
liaving  power  (5wo/as,  13*)  and  even  authority 
{i^owrlay  13** ;  cf.  Lk  4*)  over  the  nations,  manifest- 
ing his  rule  in  the  mystic  Babylon  (16^*  17*"*),  and 
the  kingdom  of  the  oeast  (13  passim),  until  He 
who  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega»  having  by  His  angel 
sealed  the  servants  of  God  (7'''-^),  brings  in  the  final 
salvation,  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  the  authority 
of  His  Christ  (12^^).  St.  John's  last  word  is  ^mtten 
in  the  First  Epistle.  Behind  human  history  is  the 
devil,  *who  sinneth  from  the  beginning'  (1  Jn  3^). 
The  explanation  of  human  sin,  tlrerefore,  is  the 
relation  of  the  world  to  thi^  spirit.  *Tlie  whole 
world  lieth  in  the  evil  one '  (5^').  To  be  begotten 
of  God  (3»),  who  is  light  (P).  truth  (5*>),  and  love 
(4^),  is  a  reversal  of  those  relations  described  a« 
being  *of  the  devil'  (3^),  who  is  a  murderer  and 
liar  (Jn  8""),  and  the  power  of  darkness  (1  Jn  2" ; 
cf.  Lk  22'«*,  Ac  26^).  Philosophically,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  St.  John  is  content  \ntli  a 
dualism,  which  he  is  not  concerned  to  resolve,  start- 
ing as  he  does  from  the  facts  of  experience  (1  Jn  P 
4^"* ;  cf.  Jn  15P).  Though  evil  is  antithetic  to  good, 
it  is  not  in  a  Platonic  sense  as  non-being  (r6  ^ir)  6v). 
The  problem  is  approached  from  the  positive  and 
concrete  standpoint  of  personality.  Though  God 
is  indeed  the  beginning  and  the  ena  (Rev  1^21*  22^'), 
yet  a  similar  phrase  is  used  in  speaking  of  the 


author  of  evil  as  in  describing  the  Word  (1  Jn  3*  1^) : 
both  are  '  from  the  beginning.'  The  final  triumph, 
though  complete,  is  represented  symbolically  as 
the  imprisonment  (Rev  ^'  *•  '•  *®),  not  the  annihila- 
tion, of  Satan.  The  Hebrew  mind,  which,  in  spite 
of  mystical  affinities  with  Platonism  and,  poss- 
ibly, of  direct  influence  from  Greek  sources,  is 
dominant  in  St.  John,  did  not  feel  the  necessity  of 
a  metaphysical  monism,  being  content  to  respond 
to  the  revelation  of  a  supreme  spiritual  Person,  the 
fear  of  whom  was  the  beginning  of  wisdom  and 
man's  chief  end  (Job  28^8,  Ps  11 1»,  Ec  12*3).  It  is 
enough  to  know  that  they  who  '  abide  in  him  that 
is  true '  have  by  a  transference  of  allegiance  over- 
come the  Evil  One  (1  Jn  2^^). 

The  Epistle  of  Jude,  with  which  2  Peter  must  be 
closely  associated,  clearly  exhibits  that  apocalyptic 
view  of  the  spiritual  issues  behind  the  facts  of 
human  life  and  experience  of  which  there  are 
abundant  traces  in  the  NT  outside  the  Book  of 
Revelation,  and  which  indicate  a  *  war  in  heaven ' 
(Rev  12^)  as  the  ultimate  explanation  of  sin 
(Jude  «•  »• ",  2  P  2*  3^- ").  To  the  Jewish  mind  this 
language  is  not  what  Western  thought  would 
unoers^nd  by  mere  symboL  It  is  rather  the 
symbolic  representation  of  real  existence,  the 
Hebrew  eqmvalent  of  Greek  mysteries.  It  is  a 
mistake,  therefore,  to  neglect  either  the  Apocalypse 
or  the  apocalyptic  passages  of  other  writings  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  NT,  or  to  fail  to  perceive 
that  their  characteristic  ideas  underlie  the  theology 
of  the  Apostolic  age,  as  the  Platonic  mould  of 
thought  governs  the  religious  philosophy  of  the 
4th  cent.,  the  biological  that  of  the  19th.  The 
contempt  of  millenarianism,  while  it  banished 
much  tliat  was  fantastic  in  Christian  teaching, 
had  the  correspondingly  unfortunate  result  of 
obliging  interpreters  of  the  NT  to  arrange  its 
statements  against  a  background  not  contemplated 
by  the  "writers  themselves.  The  result  in  the  case 
of  sin  has  been  the  assigning  of  inadeq^uate  and 
shiftin<^  values  to  the  tenn,  and  the  misapplica- 
tion of  physical  or  other  analogies.  For  Apostolic 
Christianity  the  background  is  always  God  with 
His  Kingdom  of  angels  and  men  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  the  deWl  >ntli  his  angels,  ex- 
tending his  usuriMid  authority  over  those  human 
servants  whom  lie  holds  captive.  Sin  is  active 
hostility  to  (jk)d. 

4.  The  whole  question  of  original  sin  is  removed 
from  the  atmosphere  in  whicTi  it  is  usually  dis- 
cussed, when  it  is  realized  that  the  difference 
between  sin  and  righteousness  is  not  one  of  infused 
or  implanted  characters,  but  of  relationship  to 
God.  It  need  not  be  either  affirmed  or  denied 
that  moral  and  spiritual  tendencies  are,  like  the 
physical  orgjinism,  capable  of  transmission.  Still 
more  irrelevant  is  the  discussion  whether  acquired 
characters  descend  by  inheritance.  These  are 
questions  for  psychological  research,  and  may  be 
left  for  decision  upon  scientific  grounds.  No  doubt 
theories  of  transmission,  from  the  crudest  Au<nis- 
tinian  notions  of  sexual  propagation  to  the  subtlest 
doctrine  of  heredity,  have  been  advanced  by  re- 
ligious philosophers  to  account  for  the  universal 
need  of  salvation.  So  inveterate  has  this  type  of 
thought  become,  that  it  adheres  to  the  phrases,  e.g, 
•depravity,'  *  corruption  of  nature,'  and  the  like, 
in  which  theology  has  endeavoured  to  express 
the  Scripture  teaching.  Though  the  confessional 
formulas  that  employ  such  phrases  are  not  com- 
mitted to  interpretations  of  tlie  NT  which  imply  a 
theory,  opponents  of  what  is  supposed  to  be  the 
tniditional  doctrine  have  in  consequence  been 
allowed  to  attack  it  in  the  interests  of  a  more 
scientific  psychology',  on  the  assumption  that 
original  sin  is  held  to  be  a  predisposing  cause  of 
actual  sin.     Mr.  F. '  R.  Tennant,  lor  example,  in 
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his  BtUsean  LectureSy  starting  from  the  premiss 
tliat  ethical  attributes  are  not  riglitly  applied  U/ 
anything  bat  the  activities  of  a  will  that  knows 
tlie  moral  law,  has  no  difficulty  in  proving  that 
appetites  and  passions  are  tlie  raw  material  of 
morality,  belonging  to  the  environment  of  the  will, 
not  an  *  universal  and  hereditarily  transmitted  dis- 
turbance of  man's  nature.'  The  consequence 
follows  that  sin,  which  must  involve  ^uilt,  applies 
properly  only  to  the  individual,  while  'original 
Min  is  little  more  than  a  name  for  the  solidarity 
in  nature  and  environment  of  the  race  of  actual 
sinners.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  background 
of  Augustinian  thought  or  the  atmosphere  in  which 
the  confessions  of  the  16th  cent,  were  drawn,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  only  reasserted  the 
language  of  the  NT  in  ascrioin^  the  wrath  of  God 
to  the  race  no  less  tlian  to  the  individuaL  Terms 
like  'abnormal  humanity,'  'taint  of  nature,'  'in- 
firmity of  will,'  may  be  useful  practical  analogies, 
but,  like  all  analogies,  they  defeat  their  end  if 
rigorously  pressed.  For  what  Scripture  means  is, 
not  that  individual  responsibility  is  conditioned  by 
racial  defect,  but  thfit  the  guilt  attaching  to  indi- 
viduals belongs,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
community  (see  art.  Guilt). 

5.  The  controversies  that  have  arisen  about  the 
question  whether  sin  is  9;. privation  or  a  depravation 
of  nature,  would  have  lost  much  of  their  force  if 
tneological  thought  had  adhered  more  closely  to 
the  Scripture  mode  of  regarding  sin.  The  later 
mediieval  view,  stereoty|»d  by  the  standards  of 
Trent,  represented  man  as  deprived  of  a  gift  which 
raised  him  above  nature  {fnipcnuxturale  donum). 
The  unsophinticated  experience  of  human  nature 
leads  us  to  regard  it  as  not  in  its  chief  outlines 
e>il,  and  so  far  as  it  denies  an  inherent  corruption 
in  the  actual  content  of  manhood  the  Tridentine 
position  is  sufficiently  justified.  But  the  Reformers 
were  right  in  their  main  contention,  which  was 
that  sin  involved  a  jxwitive  departure  from  the 
Divine  purpose.  If  sin  in  its  essence  is  neither 
the  loss  nor  the  disturbance  of  personal  endow- 
ments, but  simply  disloyalty  to  God,  then  to  be 
outside  the  Kingaom  and  to  own  allegiance  to  the 
Evil  One  means  that  positive  hostility  to  the  law 
of  God  which  is  to  be  *verv  far  gone  from  original 
righteousness.*  For  sin  disturbs  nature  only  in 
the  sense  in  which  all  personal  action  disturbs,  by 
directing  towards  spiritual  ends  the  material  whicti 
nature  supplies.  Again,  we  have  to  emphasize  the 
truth  that  sin  enters  only  when  spiritual  relations 
have  been  established. 

6.  This  consideration  will  also  show  the  irrele- 
vance of  inquiring  into  the  origin  of  sin,  in  so  far 
as  this  means  an  empirical  investigation  of  human 
historj-.  For  if  sin  postulates  responsibility,  we  are 
no  nearer  a  solution  of  the  problem  by  a  knowledge 
of  the  rudimentary'  forms  of  what,  in  its  final 
development,  we  call  conscience.  Only  if  emotions 
and  passions  be  regarded  as  sinful,  can  it  be  of  use 
to  note  that  impulses,  the  ultimate  restraint  of 
which  becomes  imperative,  are  at  certain  stages 
necessary  for  the  presen-ation  of  the  indiWdual  or 
the  propagation  of  the  race.  There  need  be  no 
desire  on  the  part  of  any  Christian  theologian  to 
question  the  premisses  on  which  the  scientific 
evolutionist  pursues  his  investigations  into  the 
origin  of  the  human  species.  We  may  grant,  for 
example,  that  no  chasm  separates  the  appearance 
of  man  upon  the  earth  from  the  development  of 
otlier  and  lower  forms  of  life.  It  is  hazardous,  and 
quite  unnecessary,  to  contend  for  organic  and  moral 
life  as  new  de{)artures.  Takinjj  a  merely  external 
view  of  nian,  we  may  say  that  tlie  conditions  under 
which  sin  not  only  becomes  possible  but  actually 
takes  place,  are  *  the  perfectly  normal  result  of  a 
process  of  development  through  which  the  race 


has  passed  previously  to  the  acquisition  of  full 
moral  personality'  (F.  R.  Tennant,  Hnlsean  Lect. 
p.  81).  But  then  sin  is  a  determination  of  the 
'full  moral  personality.'  Even  if  we  accept  the 
story  of  mairs  first  disobedience  as  lustorically  a 
fact,  it  is  no  more  explicable  as  a  necessary  stage 
in  human  evolution  than  the  latest  instance  of 
>\Tong  done  by  one  man  against  another.  That  all 
men  are  the  enemies  of  God  until  rec-onciled  by 
the  mediation  of  Christ,  is  a  question  of  personal 
relationship  unafiected  by  scientific  researcn.  The 
ol>server  can  do  no  more  than  rej^ter,  so  far  as  he 
can  discover  them,  the  conditions  under  which 
activities  have  resulted  which,  in  view  of  the  will 
of  Grod,  assumed  to  be  kno^%'7l,  are  reco^ized  as 
disloyalty  and  therefore  as  sin.  No  doctnne  of  sin 
is  possible  except  on  the  assumption  of  a  personal 
experience  involving  the  recognition  of  Goli.  The 
universality  of  the  need  which  it  expresses  is 
attested,  not  by  any  demonstrative  proof,  but  by 
the  conviction  of  sin  through  which  each  individual 
has  passed  to  the  freedom  of  the  Christian  life. 
Of  such  Christian  experience  the  witness  of  the 
Church  is  the  summary,  and  its  missionary'  labours 
are  the  measure  of  its  faith  that  redemption  is 
applicable  to  all.  With  this  alone  is  Christianity 
as  such  concerned.  It  does  not  ^  behind  the 
activity  of  a  self -determining  being,  judged  by  con- 
science. Its  doctrine  of  the  'Fall,*  therefore,  is 
not  a  pseudo-scientific  account  of  the  strength  of 
passion  or  of  the  *  survival  of  habits  and  tendencies 
incidental  to  an  earlier  stage  in  development,' 
which  is  refuted  by  the  discovery  that  the  story  of 
mankind  is  that  of  a  continuous  profession.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  material  of  actual  sin, 
which,  though  environment  may  have  been  vastly 
mo<lified  by  corrupt  action,  cannot  rightly  l)e 
spoken  of  as  'polluted.'  But  it  is  the  expression, 
in  the  only  manner  of  which  language  admits,  of 
the  postulate  of  guilt  and  slavery  involved  in 
preacliing  the  gospel,  God's  message  of  free  salva- 
tion, to  every  creature. 

The  story  of  the  Fall,  recorded  in  Gn  3,  thou<^h 
it  shaped  the  form  in  which  St.  Paul  stated  the 
universality  of  sin,  does  not  Wtally  affect  a  teach- 
ing which,  in  its  absence,  would  have  sought 
another  method  of  expression.  Indeed,  its  e^csential 
features  are  all  present  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
before  it  is  stated  in  tenns  of  Aaam's  transgression. 
To  say  tliat  the  doctrine  is  merely  illustrated  by 
the  story,  would  be  to  attribute  to  the  Hebrew 
Christian  mind  of  the  1st  cent,  an  attitude  towards 
the  OT  possible  only  in  a  critical  age.  Nor  will 
tlie  use  of  '  Adam '  as  a  category'  for  summing  up 
the  human  race  in  1  Co  15*"'  warrant  us  in  believ- 
ing that  St.  Paul  was  led  to  his  characteristic 
idea  of  human  solidarity  othem'ise  than  along  the 
lines  natural  to  a  Jewish  interpreter  of  the  OT  in 
Apostolic  times  (see  Sanday-Headlam,  Roinaiis,  p. 
136, « Effects  of  Adam's  Fall,'  etc.).  But  it  is  equally 
certain  that  St.  Paul's  use  of  the  OT  is  far  removed 
from  a  hard  Western  literalism,  its  narratives 
being  the  authoritative  forms  under  which  spiritual 
truths  are  apprehended  rather  than  the  material  of 
historical  science  (see  Sanday-Headlam,  ib.  p.  302, 
'  St.  Paul's  use  of  the  OT ').  The  canons  of  inter- 
pretation applied  to  the  early  narratives  of  Genesis 
cannot  affect  their  doctrinal  use  in  the  NT.  If  the 
first  truth  which  concerns  the  moral  life  of  man  be 
the  Divine  origin,  and  therefore  the  essential  good- 
ness, i,e,  conformity  to  the  DiWne  intention,  of  the 
material  world  and  of  his  own  personality,  the 
second  is  that  nevertheless  he  Ls  an  alien  from 
Grod.  This  interpretation  of  the  facts  of  life,  which 
escapes  the  negation  of  a  tnie  morality  involved 
alike  in  Oriental  dualism  and  philosophic  monism, 
is  entirely  independent  of  the  Genesis  steries,  and 
separable  from  them  in  the  NT.     It  is,  however. 
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remarkable  that  even  in  these  early  narratives  the 
religious  truth  is  presented  with  a  completeness 
conspicuously  absent  from  many  later  theologies. 
The  three  personalities  of  God,  Man,  and  the  Evil 
One, — disooedience,  guilt,  exclusion  from  the  King- 
dom, the  need  of  liberation  from  an  external 
tjTanny  typified  in  the  promised  bruising  of  the 
serpent's  head, — all  are  essential  to  the  i^ity  of 
sin.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  this  could 
be  better  represented  than  by  attributing  an  act  of 
disobedience  against  God  and  of  compliance  with 
*  the  voice  of  a  stranger '  to  a  common  ancestor  of 
all  living.  The  situation  thus  expressed  is  briefly 
summarized  by  St.  Paul,  *A11  have  sinned,  and 
(therefore)  fall  short  of  the  glory  of  God '  (Ro  3^), 

Confusion  is  often  caused  by  the  tendency  to 
revert  to  a  materialistic  conception  of  sin  on  the 
part  of  those  who  would  explain  its  presence  in 
terms  of  the  evolution  hypothesis.  It  is  suflicient, 
so  the  argument  runs,  to  observe  the  difficulty 
that  each  must  encounter  *  of  enforcing  his  inherited 
organic  nature  to  obey  a  moral  law'  (Tennant, 
Hulsean  Lectures t  p.  81).  But,^  apart  from  the 
fact  that  what  ne^s  explanation  is  tlie  self- 
arraignment  which  the  process  entails,  it  is  con- 
trary to  experience,  no  less  than  to  Scripture,  thus 
to  place  the  '  organic  nature '  in  an  essential  rela- 
tion to  sin,  whicn  is  made  to  consist  in  the  failure 
to  'moralize'  it.  The  publicans  and  harlots  go 
into  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  before  those  'with 
wliose  wilful  rejection  of  God  the  physical  and 
emotional  nature  has  least  to  do.  Even  popular 
Christianity  places  *the  devil'  at  the  climax  of 
temptation  ;  nor  are  'youthful  lusts,'  though  they 
may  constitute  the  earliest  and  most  obvious 
material  of  transgression,  the  deadliest  and  most 
intimate  occasion  of  sin.  The  impulse  to  make 
stones  bread,  or  appropriate  the  kmgdoms  of  the 
world,  masks  a  temptation  to  independence  of 
Divine  authority  whicli  is  the  essential  element  in 
guilt.  St.  Paul's  doctrine  of  the  Flesh  -with  its 
passions  and  lusts  (Ro  7*  8*,  Gal  5^*  etc. )  cannot  be 
set  a^inst  this.  It  has  been  abundantly  shown 
that  tlie  Pauline  anthropology,  to  use  the  Vords  of 
Lipsius,  *  rests  entirely  on  an  OT  base.'  The  *old 
man '  (6  TaXat^s  ^yiS>v  dvBpcairoiy  Ro  6*  etc.)  is,  there- 
fore, the  body,  not  as  iincontrolled  by  spirit,  but 
as  inwrought  l)y  the  Evil  One  (see  above).  Accord- 
ing to  Christian  teaching,  sin  *  takes  occasion  *  by 
any  commandment  or  recognized  purpose  of  God, 
whether  related  to  the  physical  nature  or  not ;  nor 
would  the  theologian  of  any  age  be  a  whit  less 
emphatic  than  the  modem  tlieorLst  in  placing  it, 
not  in  the  impulse,|but  in  the '  deliberate  refusal  t^) 
reject  the  impulse.'  All  men  are  bom  in  sin,  not 
as  inheriting  insatiable  and  abnormal  appetites, 
which,  however  strong,  are  still  outside  their  per- 
sonal responsibility,  out  as  subject  to  influences 
which,  *relt  within  us  as  ourselves'  (Tennyson, 
Locksley  Hall  Sixty  Yenrs  After),  well  up  in  person- 
alities hostile  to  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

It  will  be  urged  that  influences  such  as  these 
are  still  external  to  the  individual,  of  whom,  there- 
fore, sin  cannot  be  predicated  anterior  to  positive 
acts  of  transgression.  But,  in  the  first  place,  this 
separation  between  actions  and  character  does  not 
correspond  -with  experience.  The  man  as  distinct 
from  Ills  activities  is  an  abstraction.  The  *  psycho- 
logical infant '  is  an  ideal  construction  (see  Mar- 
tineau.  Types  of  Ethical  Theory,  bk.  ii  c.  2).  No 
one  has  any  knowledge  of  himself  except  in  action. 
It  is  empirically  true  that  *  concupiscence  hath  of 
itself  the  nature  of  sin'  (Thirty-nine  Articles,  9), 
because  in  experience  the  line  between  suggestion 
and  acquiescence  is  imaginary,  and  *he  that 
looketh  on  a  woman  to  lust'  knows  that  he  has 
already  committetl  adultery.  And  this  Ls  not  in- 
consistent with    the    complementary  truth    that 


temptation  is  not  sin.  But,  secondly,  while  it  may 
t>e  admitted  that  sin  on  this  view  is  metaphysically 
not  free  from  difficulty,  it  must  be  observed  that 
no  peculiar  problem  is  created  by  it.  It  is  not 
exposed  to  tne  objection  which  naturally  arises  if 
it  IS  explained  in  terms  of  a  theory  of  heredity. 
Such  theories  are  necessarily  tentative  and  pro- 
visional, and  it  is  the  vice  of  all  explanations  based 
upon  the  current  hypotheses  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion, that  they  tend  to  outrun  assured  results,  and 
to  involve  religious  truth  in  the  imperfections  of 
systems  always  in  process  of  becoming  antiquated. 
As  soon,  however,  as  it  is  perceived  that  the  sup- 
posed analogy  of  an  'acquired  character'  trans- 
mitted by  propagation  to  descendants  does  not 
accurately  represent  the  teaching  of  Scripture,  ob- 
jections raised  on  tliis  score  from  the  point  of  view 
of  advancing  science  lose  their  force.  The  problem 
involved  in  the  exercise  of  personal  influence  acting 
through  the  self-determining  will  of  another  per- 
sonality, remains  just  where  it  is,  whether  sin  be  a 
reality  or  not ;  St.  Paul's  *  I,  yet  not  I '  stands  for 
an  experience  which  is  constant,  whether  the  in- 
spiring influence  be  '  the  grace  of  God '  or  *■  sin 
that  dwelleth  in  me.'  Whatever  may  be  true  of 
hypnotic  suggestion  or  of  abnormal  conditions  like 
demoniacal  possession,  the  normal  course  of  per- 
sonal influence,  even  of  one  man  upon  another,  is 
not  to  paralyze  the  individual,  so  that  the  resultant 
action  is  not  his  but  another's.  That  sharp  separa- 
tion of  personalities  which  makes  one  human  being 
wholly  external  to  another  may  to  some  extent  be 
due  to  the  illusion  of  physical  limitations.  But 
at  any  rate,  in  dealing  with  *  spiritual  wickedness,' 
we  reach  a  sphere  where  these  conditions  are  left 
behind,  and  the  distinctions  which  they  involve 
are  inapplicable.  That  spirit  should  thus  act 
upon  spirit  involves  no  new  difficulty,  because  its 
possibility  is  involved  in  the  creation  of  free,  re- 
sponsible personalities,  capable  of  love  and  there- 
fore of  enmity,  of  responding  to  a  spirit  of  evil  no 
less  than  to  the  Spirit  of  Gwl.  This  may  involve 
a  race,  just  as  the  Holy  Spirit  indwells  tlie  King- 
dom of  heaven  and  eatih  member  of  it.  Sin  is  the 
antithesis,  not  of  freewill,  but  of  grace.  The  true 
analogy  of  reilemption  is  rather  the  exorcism  which 
leaves  the  subject  *  clothed  and  in  his  right  mind,* 
than  the  remedy  which  repairs  the  ravages  of  dis- 
ease. Salvation  is  not  the  process  by  which  the 
sinner  is  gradually  transformed  into  the  saint,  but 
the  justifying  act  whereby  the  unrighteous  is 
transferred  to  the  Kingdom  of  grace.  No  doubt 
the  evil  spirit  may  return  to  the  iiouse  from  which 
it  went  out,  and  we  are  not,  therefore,  compelled  to 
reject  facts  of  experience,  and  deny  the  gradual 
nature  of  self-conc^uest.  But  to  think  of  sin  as  an 
inherited  or  acquired  character  whicli  is  being 
<(radually  reduced,  is  to  introduce  a  distinction 
between  original  and  actual  sin  which  removes 
the  former  altogether  from  the  category  of  guilt. 
Satan  *  entered  into  Judas'  (Lk  22*,  Jn  13-^) ;  and 
our  Lord's  statement — *  He  that  is  bathed  needeth 
not  save  to  wash  his  feet'  (Jn  13^®) — seems  to  imply 
liability  to  incur  fresh  guilt  rather  than  a  redemp- 
tion as  yet  incomplete.  That  sin  remains  even  in 
the  regenerate  is  sufficiently  accurate  as  an  ex- 
pression of  the  observed  fact  of  the  imperfect  lives 
of  Christians.  But  the  deeper  view  of  St.  John  is 
that  disciples,  being  still  in  the  world,  have  con- 
stant need  to  be  kept  from  the  Evil  One  in  whom  it 
lies,  and  to  receive  afresh  propitiation  and  forgive- 
ness for  sins  actually  committed  in  consequence  of 
this  spiritual  contact. 

7.  The  Biblical  doctrine  of  sin,  as  here  outluied, 
enables  us  to  interpret  the  Incarnation  in  hannony 
>vith  the  best  modem  psychology.  It  is  no  longer 
possible  to  think  of  human  nature  apart  from  i>er- 
sonality  as  a  bundle  of  facilities,  among  which,  as 
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we  huve  exjieriencc  of  it,  is  Che  faculty  of  sin.  Sin 
tlierefore  in  not  lin  i:igre(Ueut  in  orilinury  liuiuiui- 
ity,  tvliitli  miift  be  rei^snlml  as  abuctit  from  tlie 
[Hire  liuiiianity  onsuineil  by  the  Son  of  God,  To 
inqnire  whellier  the  maiihoo«l  in  Chmt  was  i^pable 
of  ein  It  irrelevant,  when  it  in  perceived  that  im- 
personal uatnrea  are  abxtmctiona  of  thought  with 
no  existence  in  iact.  Sin  is  hostility  to  what 
Jesae  Christ  is,  the  lii-io^'  God.  The  boune  of  a 
peisonality,  hiinmn  or  Divine,  or,  as  in  tlie  case 
of  Cliiiat,  both,  cannot  be  divided  H(,iunst  itself. 
The  truth  expresseil  in  the  old  theological  con- 
ception of  the  impersonal  humanity  of  our  Lord 
in  simply  thin,  that  He  received  by  inheritance 
from  the  human  race  whatsoever  b  capable  of 
transniisaion,  the  Btmctnral  fabric  vrith  whicli 
biology  in  concerned,  tlie  material  within  which 
conscious  peraonality  expresses  itself.  Thus  He 
is  in  all  points  like  to  His  brethren,  who  inherit 
from  their  ancestry  what  in  itself  is  morally 
neither  ^ood  nor  bod.  Ha  was  identified  with 
human  sin,  not  only  representatively  but  vitally 
(Ro  S"-*,  Pa  2«)— a  truth  which  so  far  eludes  state- 
ment B»  almost  inevitably  to  involve  in  heresy  those 
who,  like  Edvfard  Irving,  seek  to  express  it.  But 
the  Word  became  flesh,  anil  that  without  sin,  not 
because  the  vims  was  omitted  in  the  act  of  con- 
i-eption,  but  because,  being  (Jod,  He  raunot  deny 
Himself,  the  terms  'sin'  and  'iio<l'  being  niutn- 
Ally  exclusive.  God  bectime  man  under  those  con- 
ilitions  which  sin  hatl  created,  viz.  the  environment 
of  Satan'n  kingdom  together  with  the  guilt  and 
l«nalty  of  death.  He  ilid  not  therefore  redeem 
by  becoming  man,  but  by  surrendering  Himself 
to  the  entire  consequences,  reversing  the  sentence 
of  condemnation,  by  death  overcoming  death,  and 
opening  the  new  environment  of  the  Kingilom  of 
heaven  to  all  believers.  The  fact  of  the  Atone- 
ment witnesses  agninst  the  view  that  the  Incarna- 
tion was  the  destruction  of  an  evil  heredity  through 
union  with  the  Divine  Tiatnre.  Its  principle  is  the 
indwelling  of  the  Personal  Spirit  of  holiness  fir*t 
in  Jesos  Christ  (Ro  1')  and  thereafter  in  the  free 

fersonalities  of  the  children  of  God  (S"),  expelling 
y  His  presence  and  power  '  the  spirit  that  now 
worketh  in  the  sons  of  ilisobeiHence '  (Epli  -P}. 

LiRXATmi.^.  Mullsr,  Tht  Ciritluin  Dttttrlm  tifSin,  Ena. 
tr.  2  voh.;  J.  Tulloch,  TAi  ChtiMian  Dacfriiu  if  Siii  JA. 
JlooiE,  Sunk  AtpmU  iifSin:  C.  Uon.  Appendii  n,  on  'Sin' 
In  Lux iluiidiil ;  O.V%iiaaa,Phaai^uir IMiaieH,l  >Gin': 
tncmni.  Dit  ChriM.  Le/iH  t.  Otr  satult ;  >.  R.  THUuiit,  Tkr 
Origin  and  PrtpagatJoa^SIn  (Hiiliwn  Lcctaraa),  ilmiSotirm 
a/  the  Dnetriiw  if  Ul  eaB  ami  Orlaiiml  Sin  (nltuhlB  ciii 
>ceouDt  at  iU  hlnorial  rorvc;  of  tlw  deidopiDnit  ol  ChriiQiin 
them?) :  pToteoor  Juna  Orr,  Oof  t  laage  In  Vm,  (tc ;  Tt\x 
Ckild  and  BtSsion  (■  rolunu  of  mmn  bv  wloua  mutiion : 
HsaUn^- CB  utb 'SIii."l<k1],  ud^Htnditr.'  In  ndtUtloii 
to  Itanc,  tainA.  at  Uis  alandud  wortn  on  Sntuoktlc  Theology 
may  be  uaelully  connltcd :  ■!»  SuuUT-Hwtlsm'a  CrniBim- 
lary  on  (At  E^tUt  la  Urn  Aauuifu.  Fat  Klenoo,  G.  BoiuwiM, 
Xxam.  nf  ITriinHDinibm:  Hseckel,  The  La*  Lint;  P.  K. 
Wnmrett,  Hltiffim  and  Seiavx.  For  the  Bittchlia  - 
A.  Blt*MiI,  Jtatijlratiim  and  ReooncUialien,  ~ 
tiao  A.  E.  Oarvie,  The  Oittehliaa  Thralogv,  ch.  lu. 

J.  G.  Simpson, 
BIHCBRITT.— 

Tht  ttnn,-\i,  the  EngUah  o[  ISll  'idnoen'  waaan  apt  tr. 
o(  UtiK  upplird  lo  >iJ."— 'the  alnoeni  milk  oI  the  word' 
OP?').  Iihunaloniter,  howtTer.UwinwiaMBiiadnltenitcd' 
-.,.._  .v__ ..,__.  — -le,  ^iiat  the  BV  fon  buk  to  Uie 
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'  which  la  onmixKl. 


ha»*eyrr,  alu-ati  bear  the  aKckUoa  ol  that  which  la  nnin<i»l 
In  origin  aoil  inmeiuilBE  it  b  aUn  to  ■  timpllGlty '  wid  -ilnvle 
ii» '  UtA»i)  ;  In  msnlnii  to '  parlt; '  (nSuir,  2»i  t] :  but  ft  I 
■n«t  oHen  used  In  the  RV  to  tr.  utji^^-  Id  »  tar  as  thL 
mud  differs  Innn  aVbtn  at  like  mcanlDg,  K  contemplatoa 
ohaneter  h  '  the  purged,  th«  wlnnmnd,  Ihe  unminiled.'  K 
*  purltj '  (aatuu)  speaks  at  fnedom  Iram  tbo  defllnnniU  at  tha 
world  aa  soiling  the  soul,  'sincerity '  speaks  of  Ireedom  from  ita 
talsehooda  as  from  a  lorelan  sdiniitore  (Trench,  StmonjrnM, 
I  IvEiT.),  The  word  Is  used  nlsii  to  tr.  iyiii  and  yitm '.  but 
in  F>'erv  cw?  It  iniplies  the  alMisx  of  all  that  is  Cabe  and  that 
makes  lite  double  (llghlfool  on  Ph  V^ 

It  follows  from  the  usage  of  the  wonl  that  it  may 
be  applied  to  mind,  or  to  act,  or  to  speech ;  but 


that  Christ  demanded  of  men  sincerity,  if  they 
were  to  enter  and  to  abide  in  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
It  is  at  once  the  presupposition  of  a  Christian 
experience,  and  tlio  bond  of  the  Chriftian  society. 
1.  The  ilneerlty  of  Jeaui. — The  character  of 
Jesus  sets  the  standard  of  perfect  sincerity  ;  '  guile 
was  not  found  in  his  month' (1  P  2");  HeisHhe 
true  one '  {i  iXuflmii,  I  Jn  fi*),  opposed  by  that  title 
to  all  that  is  counterfeit.  To  know  Him  ts  to  know 
the  Truth  and  the  Life  (Jn  17').  The  perfectly 
sincere  man  most  be  one  {a)  whose  mind  is  perfectly 
responsive  to  tiie  truth.  It  b  not  enough  that  he 
should  speak  and  act  from  conviction.  The  con- 
viction must  be  tineereli/ formed,  without  double- 
mindedness,  without  any  falsehood  of  heart  (Mt?, 
2  P  P).  All  that  Jesus  said  and  did  must  be  the 
manifestation  of  an  inner  life ;  but  the  believer 
needs  also  the  assnranee  that  there  was  nothing  in 
the  mind  of  Jesus  to  distort  the  truth.  It  is  not 
enough  to  believe  that  He  means  what  He  says ; 
we  must  believe  that  He  is  able  to  receive  without 
liiHB  or  deflexion  the  rays  of  the  truth.  In  the 
fourth  Gospel  much  is  said  of  the  tmth  of  Christ ; 
tiiis  is  more  than  Hia  veracity  (cf.  Robertson's 
Strmona,  vol.  L  'The  Kingdom  of  the  Truth'). 
He  is  the  Way  because  He  is  the  Truth  {Jn  14*) ; 
He  is  the  Light  of  the  world  (H").  and  His  light  is 
the  light  of  life.  He  is  full  of  grace  and  tmth 
{V}.  His  Kingdom  is  of  the  truth  (18").  He  is 
set  over  against  all  that  is  unreal  and  partial  and 
transitory.  In  Hint  there  is  an  unbroken  course 
fur  the  revelation  of  the  light  and  life  of  God 
(IT"*  '"■ "  etc.).  Sincerity  impliea  the  single  heart 
and  eye,  which  alone  can  receive  the  vision  of  God. 
The  sincerity  of  Jesus  is  more  than  the  consistency 
of  His  action  and  speech  with  His  thonght ;  it  in- 
volves His  trustworthiness  as  a  iiiudlatur  of  the 
truth.  (6)  But  sincerity,  in  the  more  common 
usage  of  the  word,  implies  tliat  between  the  inner 
self  and  the  expression,  nothing  intervenes  to  con- 
fuse or  to  distort.  In  the  Gospels  there  is  a 
picture  of  a  life  in  which  there  is  nothing  to 
conceal ;  Jesus  speaks  and  acts  in  such  a  way  as 
to  convince  men  that  He  is  revealing  His  con- 
viction. The  Gospels  manifest  a  life  of  perfect 
harmony.  The  manifestation  is  varied,  but  the 
motive  IS  single,  fiis  gentleness  and  His  sternness 
are  alike  the  expression  of  His  holy  love,  and  never 
snring  from  idle  sentiment,  or  personal  feeling,  or 
tliose  cross-motives  which  break  the  peace  of  other 

.4t  the  outset  of  His  ministry  there  conies  the 
temptation  to  accept  a  compromise  in  the  pursuit 
of  His  aims :  He  answers,  '  Thon  shalt  worship  the 
Lonl  thy  God,  and  him  only  nhalt  thou  serve' 
(Lk  4') ;  no  tampering  with  the  mission  in  ita 
means  or  in  it^  ends  could  be  tolerated.  '  His 
means  ore  pure  and  spotless  a-i  his  ends'  (Words- 
uorth).  He  is  early  contrasted  with  the  t<cribea 
because  of  His  authority  (Mk  1") ;  this  impression 
could  have  l)eon  made  only  by  One  iicknowledged 
to  be  sincere.  He  wins  from  the  litat  group  of 
d  isciples  the  confidence  accorded  only  to  a  manifest 
conviction.  Even  the  scribes  come  to  shrink  from 
His  clear  gaw  (II").  The  accepted  opinion  is 
that  JesuH  speaks  tnilv  (Lk  2lF).  Many  think 
Him  mistaken,  or  be»iile  Himself  (Mk  3"),  or 
blasphemous  (U'^").  but  none  treat  Him  as  a. 
conscious  deceiver.  Jesus  proves  His  sincerity  by 
Hit  stedfastneas  in  His  calling; ;  dark  as  tlie  way 
becomes,  He  never  wavers  |Mt  Iff^  ''^).  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  Pharisees  would  not  have  been  un- 
willing to  compromise  with  Jesns,  hut  He  would 
keep  wick  nothing  of  tlie  tnil.li. 
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In  his  LiS€  cf  JesuSt  Kenan  makes  allowance  for  a  lower 
standard  of  sincerity'  in  the  East  tlian  that  to  which  the 
Western  nations  conform.  *To  the  deeply  earnest  races  of 
the  West,  conviction  means  sincerity  to  one's  self.  But  sincerity 
to  one's  self  has  not  mach  meaning  to  Oriental  peoples,  litUe 
accustomed  to  the  subtleties  of  a  critical  spirit.  .  .  .  The  literal 
truth  has  little  value  for  the  Oriental;  he  sees  everything 
through  the  medium  of  his  ideas,  his  interests,  and  his  passions. 
History  is  impossible  if  we  do  not  fully  admit  that  tbere  are 
many  standards  of  sincerity '  (ch.  16).  By  such  means  Renan 
seeks  to  explain  the  attitude  of  Jesus  to  popular  illusions,  and 
the  willingness  which  he  finds  in  Jesus  to  take  advantage  of 
them  in  the  interest  of  His  enthusiastic  purpose. 

A  truer  crilicism  would  rather  attribute  the  stor}'  of  such 
accommodation,  if  it  were  discerned,  to  the  imperfect  under- 
standing of  the  disciples.  There  is,  however,  no  need  to  resort 
to  such  explanations ;  the  narratives  make  it  sufficiently  plain 
that  Jesus  deliberately  refused  to  work  upon  popular  illusions. 
Nor  can  it  be  forgotten  that  the  standard  of  sincerity,  of  which 
Benan  speaks,  has  been  set  by  Christian  faith.  Nowhere  is 
there  a  more  stem  demand  for  truth  and  sincerity  than  in  the 
Apostolic  writings,  which  owe  their  inspiration  to  '  the  mind  of 
Christ.'  It  is  impossible  to  regard  as  one  among  many  phases 
of  Oriental  religion  a  faith  which  in  its  preparatory  histor}' 
declared  that  Ood  demanded  truth  in  the  inward  parts,  and  in 
its  fulfilment  manifested  to  the  world  One  who  was  known  as 
*  the  Truth.' 

2.  Teaching  of  Jesus.  —  Ever^nvhere  Jesus  de- 
mands reality.  It  is  the  pure  in  heart  who  see 
Grod  (Mt  5^).  It  in  the  condition  of  spiritual  vision. 
If  the  eve  be  single,  the  whole  body  shall  be  full  of 
light  (6^).  Jesus  calls  for  truth  of  heart.  *  There 
is  a  truth  which  lies  behind  the  recognition  of 

Particular  truths.  It  is  the  basis  of  all  right 
eliefs.'  *Sinceruni  est  nisi  vas  quodcunque  in- 
f undis  acescit  *  (Horace,  Ep.  i.  2.  54).  Those  who 
receive  the  revelation  which  Jesus  brings  are 
likened  to  babes  {mrn-lois)  (Mt  ll'**).  Only  those 
who  become  as  little  children  can  enter  into  the 
Kingdom  (18^).  It  is  the  singleness  of  the  child, 
his  truth  of  heart,  and  freedom  from  ulterior 
motives,  that  are  i)raised.  In  the  life  that  is  in 
the  Kingdom  there  mast  be  no  confusion  of  ends  ; 
it  must  oe  perfect  (r^Xetos),  as  the  Father  is  perfect 
(6^).  It  is  the  unpur<5ed  mind  that  misses  the 
vision.  If  the  soul  is  divided,  the  profession  of  the 
lil>s  will  be  of  no  avail  (7^).  Words  must  not 
be  idle  (12**)  (df>y6v)i  without  any  correspondence 
in  inward  thought  and  outward  action.  Words 
must  be  the  *  incarnation  of  thought.*  Nothing 
must  intervene  between  the  mind  of  the  sjieaker 
and  his  word.  Oaths  are  condemned  as  likely  to 
take  from  the  severe  demands  of  truthful  si>eech. 
The  yea  must  be  yea,  the  nay,  nay  (5*^).  An 
oath  lowers  the  value  of  normal  speech.  In  all 
other  departments  of  life  there  must  be  the  same 
absence  of  duplicity.  There  cannot  l>e  two  masters 
(6^).  The  disciple  must  seek  first  the  Kingdom 
(6^),  and  must  not  l>e  over-anxious  for  food  and 
raiment.  He  must  not  only  be  wise  as  a  serpent, 
but  sincere,  simple  (djc^/xiios)  (10^^)  as  a  dove  (cf. 
Ph  2^^).  He  must  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth 
(Jn  4^).  It  was  this  simplicity  that  Jesus  found 
in  the  disciples  whom  He  chose ;  like  Nathanael, 
they  were  Israelites  without  guile  (1*^),  iv  ^  56\os 
oOk  fori, 

LiTERATi-RK.  —  W.  Bright,  MotaUty  in  Doctrine,  220:  0. 
Matheson,  Learns  for  Quiet  Hours,  10 ;  W.  (}.  Rutherfonf, 
Key  of  Knowledpe,  40;  G.  II.  Morrison,  Flood-Tide,  22  ;  It.  M. 
Pope,  Poetry  of  the  Ujncard  Way^  29. 

E.  Shillito. 
SINGING.— See  Music. 

SINLESSNESS.— *  The  sinlessness  of  JesiLS*  is  a 
phrase  which  only  imperfectly  indicates  the  ground 
it  is  intended  to  cover.  It  is  too  negative.  *  The 
sinless  perfection  of  Jesus'  would  be  a  more  adequate 
phrase.  But  *  the  sinlessness  of  Jesus '  has  an 
attractive  soun<l ;  it  is  the  title  of  a  book — that 
of  Ullinann  cited  below  —  which  may  be  calletl 
classical  ;  and  it  would  l)e  unwise  to  displace  it 
from  the  position  of  honour  it  occu[aes,  although 
>ve  must  use  it  with  the  understanding  that  it 
means  more  than  it  says.      It  is  not  to  be  con- 


fomided  with  the  errorlessness  of  Jesus.  Indeed, 
the  very  latest  writer  on  the  subject  (Max  Meyer, 
op,  cit,  infr,)  refers  with  the  utmost  frankness,  if 
we  ought  not  rather  to  sav  thoughtles.sness,  to  the 
mistakes  of  Jesus  (p.  9),  while  vigorously  defendin«^ 
His  sinlessness.  But  on  this  subject  see  the  much 
more  profoundly  considered  judgments  of  Domer 
{Glauhenslchre,  ii.  p.  472m)  and  Tholuck  {Das  AT 
i/nJVT,  p.  24ff.). 

An  argument  for  the  sinlessness  of  Jesus  has 
been  elaborated  by  Ulluiann  from  the  prevalence 
of  holiness  in  Christendom. 

Wherever  Christianit}'  exists — thus  the  argument  proceeds — 
there  holiness  also  is  to  he  seen.  While  exceptionally  advanced 
holiness  may  be  of  rare  occurrence  in  an}'  society,  there  is  not 
a  countr>',  or  even  a  town  or  villa^,  in  which  Christianity  is 
established  but  there  will  be  founu  in  it  nunibers  of  pentbns 
striving  after  a  holy  life.  In  ever>-  Christian  congregation  there 
are  at  least  a  few  specimens  of  character  so  striking  that  even 
those  who  are  themselves  destitute  of  religious  aspiration 
acknowledge  them  to  be  no  earthly  productB,  but  to  have  a 
heavenly  origin ;  while  more  83'mpathetic  obtseners  wiU  say 
that  to  them  the  sight  of  one  such  hoi}*  person  has  been  a  more 
convincing  argument  for  the  reality  and  the  blessedness  of  re- 
ligious experience  than  all  the  verbal  arguments  they  have  ever 
listened  to.  For  this  phenomenon  is  specifically  Christian.  It 
is  true  that  heathenism  has  its  so-called  holv  men— that  is, 
persons  separated  from  the  world  and  devoted  to  God— but  it 
requires  little  discrimination  to  perceive  the  difference  between 
an  Indian  fakir  and  a  Christian  saint.  The  classical  nations 
produced  many  a  splendid  s])ecimen  of  human  nature ;  but  the 
best  of  them  were  essentially  different  from  tliose  whom  Chris- 
tendom would  recognize  as  holy.  Even  Socrates,  as  ever}'  one 
must  know  who  has  read  the  Memorabilia  of  Xenophon,  vras 
not  holy  in  the  Christian  sense,  but,  at  certain  pomts,  veo' 
nnich  the  reverse.  In  what  precisely  the  difference  consists  ft 
may  not  be  easy  to  say,  but  it  is  quite  easy  to  feel,  holiness 
l)eing,  like  beauty  and  some  more  of  the  finest  things,  in  the 
last  resort  indescribable.  But  whatever  may  be  its  exact 
definition,  holiness  is,  at  all  events,  essentially  Christian.  Those 
who  are  possessed  of  it  would  acknowledge  that  they  owe  it  to 
Christ,  their  communion  >nth  God  bcin|j^  based  on  the  sense  of 
reconciliation  through  Christ,  and  their  Ijenevolence  to\\-ards 
men  due  to  their  adoption  of  His  views  as  to  the  dignity  and 
destin}'  of  human  nature.  They  are  imitators  of  Him,  yet  they 
alwaj's  know  Him  to  be  fhflnitely  above  them.  Here,  then,  is 
the  argument :  *  If  Christ  is  the  source  of  holiness  in  others,  and 
if  { He  stands  far  above  the  holiest  of  those  who  derive  it  from 
Him,  it  is  a  reasonable  inference  that  He  must  Himself  be 
sinless '  (pp.  cit.  pt.  ii.  ch.  2,  §  3). 

On  diflerent  minds  .such  an  argument  will  make 
different  impressions ;  but  we  are  certainly  going 
uix)n  more  solid  ground  when  we  turn  to  tlie  testi- 
mony of  Scripture. 

1.  Here  the  first  thing  to  l)e  noted  is  the  impres- 
sion which  He  made  in  the  days  of  His  flesn  on 
both  friends  and  foes.  Thus,  when  He  presented 
Himself  for  Iwiptism  among  the  niultituae  at  the 
Jordan,  the  Baptist  forlwide  Him,  saying,  '  1  have 
need  10  be  l)aptize(l  of  tlicc,  and  comcst  thou  to 
me?'  (Mt  3").  AVhethcr  this  sense  of  inferiority 
and  unworthiness  on  tlie  part  of  the  Baptist  lie 
ascril)ed  to  a  long  acquaintance  with  Jesus  before- 
hand, or  to  the  rapt  di^iity  in  the  expression  of 
Jesus  at  the  moment,  it  is  equally  remarkable. 
Even  more  pronounced  was  the  .sense  of  the  same 
contrast  expressed  by  St.  Peter,  when,  after  the 
miracle  wrought  Inifore  his  eyes  in  his  own  boat, 
he  shrank  away,  exclaiming,  '  Depart  from  me  ; 
for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord  I '  (lik  b^).  This  was 
the  spontaneous  ell'ect  on  a  sensitive  conscience  of 
the  i)roximity  of  the  Divine  ;  it  was  the  terror  of 
sin  at  the  manifestation  of  sinles.sne.ss.  These  were 
testimonies  of  friends  ;  but  His  enemies,  in  their 
involuntary  tributes,  >vere  no  less  explicit.  Thus, 
tlie  centurion  who  presided  over  the  crucilixion 
exclaimed,  as  he  saw  Him  exjnre  :  *  (Certainly  this 
was  a  rigliteous  man '  (23**").  The  wife  of  lUlate 
made  use  of  almost  tl>e  identical  cxj)ression  when 
she  sent  to  her  husl>aiul  the  message  :  *  Have  thou 
nothing  to  do  with  this  ju.st  man '  (Mt  27''').  Pilate 
himself  said:  *I  lind  110  fault  in  him'  (Jn  19*). 
And  even  Judas  Iscariot,  tliough  he  ha<^l  known 
Him  long,  and  liad,  at  tlie  moment  wlien  he  spoke, 
a  strong  interest  in  recalling  anything  M'ith  which 
he  could  have  found  fault  as  an  excuse  for  his  own 
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conduct,  acknowledged  that  lie  had  betrayed  *  in- 
nocent blood '  (Mt  27*). 

2.  Of  more  theological  importance  are  the  itate- 
ments  in  what  may  be  called  the  anthoritatiYe 
parts  of  the  NT.  St.  John  says :  '  Ye  know  that 
he  was  manifested  to  take  away  sins ;  and  in  him 
in  no  sin '  (1  Jn  3^).  Such  \yas  the  total  impression 
carried  away  by  this  disciple  from  the  years  of 
intimacy  with  lus  Master.  Elsewhere  he  expresses 
the  same  sentiment  more  positively,  as  for  instance 
in  the  prologue  to  his  Gospel ;  but  this  statement 
of  the  negative  may  here  suffice.  Next  to  St.  John 
in  intimacy  was  St.  Peter ;  and  he  summed  up  his 
experiences,  very  soon  after  these  had  been  received, 
when,  in  his  great  speech  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost, 
he  referred  to  Jesus  as  '  the  Holy  and  Righteous 
One '  ( Ao  3^*) ;  and  that,  with  the  process  of  time, 
his  convictions  on  this  point  had  not  changed  is 
proved  by  the  declaration  in  one  of  his  Epistles : 
*  Christ  also  suffered  for  sins,  the  righteous  for  the 
unrighteous,  that  he  might  bring  us  to  God'  (1  P 
3^).  St.  Paul  echoes  the  same  sentiment  when  he 
states:  'Him  who  knew  no  sin  he  made  to  be 
sin  on  our  behalf,  that  we  might  become  the  right- 
eousness of  God  in  him '  (2  Co  5»).  No  other  NT 
writer  has,  however,  set  down  statements  on  this 
theme  so  striking  and  beautiful  as  those  of  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  who  calls 
Jesus  'holy,  guileless,  undefiled,  separated  from 
sinners '  {T*) ;  and,  in  another  passage,  declares : 
*We  have  not  an  high  priest  that  cannot  be 
touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities,  but  one 
that  hath  been  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are, 
yet  without  sin*  (4").  These  quotations  are  not 
exhaustive ;  but  they  are  so  directly  to  the  point 
that  it  is  useless  to  add  to  them.  If  there  be  anj 
virtue  in  proof-texts,  the  sinlessness  of  Jesus  is 
proved  beyond  contradiction. 

3.  Of  all  the  testimonies  of  the  NT,  however, 
the  one  to  which  we  turn  with  the  keenest  curi- 
osity is  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Himself ;  and  we 
have  to  see  whether  He  committed  Himself  on  this 
subject.  The  result  of  such  an  investigation  is 
perhaps  l&ss  satisfying  than  might  have  been 
hoped.  On  one  occasion,  indeed.  He  said  to  His 
opponents :  *  Which  of  you  convicteth  me  of  sin  ?  * 
(Jn  8^) ;  and  if,  as  appears  to  be  the  case,  this 
was  a  general  challenge  in  reference  to  His  whole 
life  ana  conduct,  and  not  a  denial  of  a  particular 
sin,  it  would  hardly  have  been  possible  to  make  a 
more  distinct  claim  to  sinlessness.  On  the  same 
occasion  He  said :  '  He  that  sent  me  is  with  me : 
he  hath  not  left  me  alone ;  for  I  do  always  the 
things  that  are  pleasing  to  him '  (v.®).  Very  similar 
was  His  declaration  on  another  occasion :  *  My 
meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me,  and 
to  accomplish  his  work  *  (4**).  To  the  Apostles,  at 
the  Last  Supper,  He  said :  *  I  will  no  more  speak 
much  with  you  ;  for  the  prince  of  this  world  cometh, 
and  he  liatn  nothing  in  me'  (14^),  which  seems  to 
be  a  denial  tliat  in  Him  there  was  any  point  of 
contact  where  the  Evil  One  might  bring  his  accusa- 
tions or  fasten  his  temptations.  It  will  be  observed 
that  all  these  citations  are  from  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John ;  and  there  are  none  of  equal  force  in  the 
other  Gospels. 

But  if  the  things  about  Himself  which  He  says 
in  this  connexion  are  less  striking  than  might  have 
been  expected,  all  the  more  impressive  are  the 
tilings  about  Himself  which  He  does  not  say.  He 
never  makes  any  confession  of  personal  sin.  This 
is  one  of  the  cardinal  facts  of  the  Grospels.  It  is 
not  as  if  He  had  been  one  of  those  religious  teachers 
who,  whether  deliberately  or  inadvertently,  pass 
by  the  subject  of  sin.  Not  only  did  He  spend  a 
great  deal  of  His  activity  in  the  denunciation  of 
sin,  but  He  taught  His  own  intimate  disciples  to 
pr.iy  habitually  for  deliverance  from  it ;  no  fewer 


than  three  of  the  petitions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
being  to  this  effect.  Yet  what  He  advised  others 
to  do  He  never,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  did  Himself. 
Of  His  intimate  life  of  prayer  we  possess  pretty 
ample  records ;  but  in  none  of  these  are  there  any 
confessions  of  sin.  This  omission  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  when  the  practice  of  other  conspicuous 
figures  in  Holy  Writ  is  noticed.  The  most  promi- 
nent names  of  the  OT  are  all  remarkable  for  their 
frequent  and  ample  confessions  of  personal  guilt. 
Thus  the  Psalmist  says :  '  Behold,  I  was  shapen  in 
iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me ' 
(Ps  51*); Isaiah  says:  *Woe  is  me;  for  I  am  un- 
done ;  for  I  am  a  man  of  unclean  lips '  (6*) ;  Job 
groans :  '  I  abhor  myself,  and  repent  in  dust  and 
ashes'  (42") ;  Ezra  prays:  'O  my  God,  I  am 
ashamea  and  blush  to  lift  up  my  face  to  thee,  my 
God:  for  our  iniquities  are  increased  over  our 
heads,  and  our  guUtiness  is  grown  up  unto  the 
heavens*  (9*).  With  the  corresponding  figures  of 
the  NT  it  is  not  different.  Thus,  St.  Paul  cries : 
*  O  wretched  man  that  I  am !  who  shall  deliver 
me  out  of  the  body  of  this  death?*  (Ro  7^);  and 
even  the  saintly  St.  John  confesses:  'If  we  say 
that  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the 
truth  is  not  in  us '  ( 1  Jn  1^).  Thus,  both  the  worthies 
of  the  OT,  from  whom  Jesus  learned,  and  the 
worthies  of  the  NT,  who  learned  from  Him,  speak 
on  this  subject  with  one  consent ;  and  it  may  be 
added  that  the  more  of  religious  genius  any  of 
them  had,  the  more  poignant  were  their  cries  for 
pardon.  Jesus,  however,  differs  in  this  respect 
radically  from  them  all,  and  science  must  assign  a 
reason  for  the  contrast.  If  it  was  a  defect,  it  was 
a  serious  one.  If  He  sinned,  like  the  other  children 
of  Adam,  but  failed  to  be  humbled  and  to  confess 
His  fault,  this  brings  Him  down  beneath  the  re- 
ligious heroes  of  the  race;  for  what  feature  of 
religious  genius  is  more  essential  than  humility? 
But  if  it  was  no  defect,  what  other  explanation  of 
it  can  there  be  but  sinlessness  ? 

4.  Objections.  —  Ever  since  the  time  of  Celsus 
there  have  been  objections  raised  to  the  sinlessness 
of  Jesus,  and  exceptions,  more  or  less  specific,  taken 
to  His  moral  character.  During  the  greater  ix)rtion 
of  Christian  history,  however,  it  has  been  taken  for 
granted  that  He  was  without  sin ;  this  being  the 
very  least  that  has  been  spontaneously  concedeid  by 
any  affecting  to  believe  on  Him  in  any  sense.  Even 
the  early  Socinians  were  ardent  de/enders  of  this 
doctrine.  It  was  not  till  the  age  of  Deism  and 
Rationalism  that  to  express  doubts  on  this  sub- 
ject became  a  common  characteristic  of  unbelief. 
The  revival  of  evangelical  faith  in  the  nineteenth 
century  raised  up  a  host  of  defenders,  not  only 
those  in  the  full  current  of  the  revival  being  on  this 
side,  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  many  distinguished 
scholars  who  stood  somewhat  aside,  such  as  Schleier- 
macher,  Schweizer,  Hase,  Keim  and  Weizsacker 
being  forward  in  the  same  cause.  On  the  contrary, 
Strauss,  in  his  books  on  the  Life  of  Jesus,  advanced 
further  and  further  in  the  direction  of  denial ;  and 
P6caut  in  Le  Christ  et  la  Conscience,  1859,  displayed 
a  zeal  worthy  of  a  better  cause  in  heaping  up  every 
conceivable  objection  to  the  Saviour's  conduct.  On 
the  whole,  the  great  series  of  Lives  of  Christ,  which 
have  formed  a  leading  feature  of  the  theology  of 
the  last  two  generations,  have  been  loyal  to  the 
conviction  and  testimony  of  Christendom  ;  but,  in 
the  very  latest  productions  which  have  appeared  in 
this  field,  an  uncertain  sound  is  heard  (see,  e.g., 
O.  Holtzmann,  Leben  Jesu,  esp.  p.  34  ;  Weinel, 
Jcstis  im  n€unzehnten  Jahrhundcrt,  esp.  pp.  61  ff. 
and  274  ff.),  so  that  it  is  auite  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility,  or  even  prolwoility,  that  this  belief  may 
nave  to  be  earnestly  contended  for  in  the  not  distant 
future. 

The  objections  alleged  are  either  (a)  of  a  more 
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general  and  pliilosopliical  order,  or  {b)  relate  to  demons  out  of  the  possessed  man  of  Gadara  and 

actions  of  Jesus  in  the  Gospels  which  are  con-  giving  them  permission  to  enter  the  swine,  with  the 

sidered  inconsistent  with  a  perfect  character.  result  that  two  thousand  of  these  were  lost  to  their 

/  X  T   *u  ^        .  ^.    ^, ,  „  ,.      ,,      ^.                   .    , ,  owners.  He  displayed  a  lack  of  respect  for  the  rights 

(a)  In  the  days  of  the  Old  Rationalism  the  commonest  objec-  ^r  n^owrtv      Most  «f  siirh  rhRrjri>«  orp  vpnpf^>)1<» 

tion  was  that  sinless  perfection  is  inconsUtent  with  moral  oi  propercy.     most  or  sucn  cnarges  are  \eneraDle 

development :  man  has  to  raise  hhnself  from  matter  to  spirit.  With  age  and  have  been  answered  SO  often  that  it 

and  from  imperfection  to  perfection.    Kant  held  that  virtue  may  be  scarcely  necessary  to  attempt  to  answer 

consists  solely  of  moral  conflict;  and  man>^  appealing  to  him,  them  again  ;   but  Uiere  are  two  more,  of  which 

concluded  that  Jesus  could  not  be  a  genmne  man  unless  He  ^^„,«i.K;„„  „'  „  •^^^c.^  t.^  \^       'a 

began  in  fanperfection  and  fought  His  way  up  to  sinlessness.  something  may  require  to  be  said. 

Similar  to  this  is  the  well-known  position  of  Strauss,  that  it  is  It  has  been  held  that  the  action  of  J&sus  in  pre- 

not  the  way  of  the  idea,  in  fulfiUing  itself  In  actuality,  to  pour  senting  Himself  before  Jolm  to  receive  *  the  baptism 

all  its  fulness  Into  one  specimen,  which  is  thereby  enabled  to  ^r  rpnentancp  fnr  th«  rpniiA«inn  ni  sin«  '  )iPtrfl^<w1  i^ 

boast  itself  over  all  the  rest ;  but  that,  on  the  contnury,  it  likes  ®'  repentance  lor  the  remission  Ol  sins,   betrayed  a 

to  display  its  riches  in  a  multiplicity  of  specimens,  which  mutu-  consciousness  of  guiJt.       This  objection  has  been 

ally  supplement  and  complete  one  another.     Such  objections  recently   revived    oy   O.    Holtzmann,    who  quotes 

formed  part  sjd  parcel  of  the  intellectual  world  in  1^  th^^^^  from  the  Gospel  to  the  Hebrews —  &  document  to 

were  excogitated ;  and,  as  that  world  has  long  ago  passed  away,         u*  i    u        i.*     i i.  •  -^      '  j.  x  Y 

It  is  hardly  neoessarj  now  to  attempt  the  refutafion  of  them.  which  he  attaches  great  importance— a  statement 

to  the  effect  that,  when  solicited  by  His  mother 

Far  more  persistent  has  been  the  impression  that  and  His  brethren  to  accompany  them  to  the  Jordan, 

sinlessness  is  inconsistent  with  genuine  temptation  ;  Jesus  demanded  wherefore  He  should  eo,  as  He  had 

and  as  it  is  certain  that  Jesus  was  tempted,  it  may  no  sin  to  wash  away,  but  immediately  checked  Him- 

be  argued  that  He  cannot  have  been  sinless.  self  by  adding,  *  Unless,  indeed,  this  is  uttered  in 

Under  the  stress  of  this  consideration.  Schleiermacher,  who  j^^^'^^S®  [{  *"^  ^^^  author  adds  that,  unless  Jesus 

made  the  sinlessness  of  Jesus  the  very  basis  of  his  speculative  had  said  this,  no  writer  of  a  Gospel  would  have 

system,  practically  denied  the  reality  of  the  temptations  of  Jesus,  invented  it.      Much  more,  however,  than  is  kno\%ll 

Edward  Irving,  on  the  oth«  han<C  appealing  to  such  texts  of  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Hebrews  would  require  to  be 

Scripture  as  Ro  82  and  CJol  128,  taught  that  the  human  nature  of  „„««^.;„  J4  i^r^,^  4.v«     „^.,ii  \^  «„,  ^«Irj     -i.  _ 

Jesi£  had  m  itself  the  principle  of  sin  and  error,  and  not  only  ascertained  before  this  could  be  asserted  ;  it  may 

was  capable  of  erring  and  falling,  but  was  disposed  to  all  evil ;  have  been  the  organ  of  an  Ebionite  tendency  m  the 

although,  by  the  eneny  of  the  Holy  Qhoet  within  Him  and  the  early  Church,  to  which  such  an  invention  would 

energy  of  His  holy  wfll,  He  overcame  every  temptation  as  it  have  been  congenial  (cf.  Euseb.  HE  iiL  27).     The 


Whiit  Irving  and  others  who  have  agreed  with  him  or  adopted  movement   of  John    had  a  positive   as  well   as   a 

indred  notions  have  felt  has  been  that,  without  such  imperfec-  negative  side  :  it  was  not  only  a  *  baptism  of  re- 

tion  in  the  human  nature  of  Christ  as  they  postulate,  there  can  pentance,*  but  a  great  new  consecration  to  God  and 

have  been  no  real  conflict  with  evil,  and  that  so  the  accounts  f^„„x_„    •      ,„u;5L    t^«.««  «.««    iw«,«j   *      *-u^   ♦!  ^ 

of  our  Lord's  temptation,  which  are  intended  to  be  so  priceless  country,  in  which  Jesus  was   bound  to  take  the 

to  His  tempted  disciples,  lose  their  virtue,  the  conflict  being  lead ;  and  many  have  believed  that,  even  at  this 

reduced  to  a  sham  fight    To  this  it  has  been  replied,  by  Domer  stage,   He  so  identified   Himself  >\'ith   His  people 

and  others,  that  the  presence  in  the  human  nature  of  our  Lord  f  k^+   tj^  rpU   their  ftin  to  Iip  Hi<»  nwn    anH  in  Hip 

of  the  contrast  betwwn  knowing  and  willing  makes  real  conflict  ^"f  ^ /If  'f-      ^"®"^^^".  ^^  f*  f^^  ^wn,  and  in  the 

possible ;  for  the  knowledge  is  antecedent,  and  then  the  wiU  has  act  of  baptism  symbolized  that  washing  of  it  away 

to  be  brought  up  to  the  level  of  knowledge.    Further,  the  con-  which  was  to  be  accomplished  through  His  death, 
trast  ^tween  body  and  spirit  makes  conflict  powible,  because        The  other  objection  to  which  imiwrtance  attaches 

the  body  may,  without  sm,  feel  strongly  all  the  instincts  of  life ;  .^  ..^  „„«,„«^  i*  t««„«  4-^  ^^     ,  i         jj  j  ti- 

yet  tiie  spirit  may  disoeni  tiie  neoeSty  for  overcoming  tiies^  ^  *"©  answer  of  Jesus  to  one  who  addressed  Him 


resigned  His  rights  and  embraced  a  lot  so  contrary 

His  deserts.    In  the  little  work  of  Meyer,  mentioned  below,  the  being,  one  would  suppose,  a  form  of  courtesy  in 

g^ter  part  of  the  space  is  devoted  to  tiie  solution  of  these  ^^.jjjch  there  was  no  harm  ;  and  tliis  suggests  the 

^**  probability  that  the  humour  or  irony  of  Jesus  may 

However  the  enigma  is  to  be  solved,  certain  it  is  have  been  at  play  ;  so  that  it  is  dangerous  to  inter- 
that  Jesus  wa*i  tempted.  The  scenes  in  the  Wil-  pret  Him  too  literally.  What  was  it  that  He 
demess,  in  Gethsemane,  and  on  the  Cross,  wlien  He  wished  to  turn  the  inquirer's  attention  to  ?  Stier's 
is  represented  as  in  conflict  Anth  the  powers  of  evil,  dilemma  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  :  *  Either,  There 
were  not  less  severe  than  the  similar  experiences  is  none  good  but  God  ;  Christ  is  good ;  therefore 
of  ordinary  mortals,  but  far  more  so.  His  purity  Christ  is  God :  or.  There  is  none  good  but  God  ; 
made  the  inrush  of  temptation  more  painful.  His  Christ  is  not  God ;  therefore  Chritit  is  not  goo<l.' 
humanity  had  not  the  stolid  calm  of  a  lethargic  The  reading  in  Mt.  (19"),  where  the  jwint  under 
temperament,  but  was  sensitive  at  every  pore ;  He  discussion  is  the  Good  in  the  sense  of  the  Summum 
felt  not  less  but  more  than  others  the  condemnation  Bonum,  renders  it  dubious  what  was  the  real  toj«c 
of  unjust  authority,  the  desertion  of  friends,  and  of  the  conversation.  But  if  it  really  was  about 
the  apparent  frustration  of  Providence.  Even  if  whether  or  not  Jesus  was  good,  then  it  is  possible 
the  attempt  to  reconcile  the  two  should  be  beyond  to  say  that  Jesus  was  not  *  good '  in  the  same  sense 
the  reach  of  human  wisdom,  we  will  not  surrender  as  God  ;  because  His  goodness,  being  that  of  a 
either  member  of  the  great  assertion,  that  He  was  human  being,  was  only  in  process  of  becoming, 
tempted  *  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin  '  (He  4^*).  and  had  to  realize  itself  on  every  step  of  a  lon<; 

{b)  The  other  kind  of  oDJection  relates  to  8i)ecilic  ascent.     The  comment  of  Dr.  A.  fi.  Bruce  in  EOT 

statements  of  the  Gospjel  liistory  which  are  held  to  may  be  subjoined  :  '  The  question  means  not  **The 

be  inconsistent  with  sinlessness.     Thus,  it  is  con-  epithet  is  not  applicable  to  Me,  but  to  God  only," 

tended  that  His  staying  behind  at  Jerusalem,  when  but  "  Do  not  make  ascripticms  of  goodness  a  matter 

He  was  twelve  years  of  age,  and  His  answer  to  of  mere  courtesy  and  politeness."     The  case  is 

Joseph  and  Mary,  were  not  worthy  of  an  obedient  parallel  to  the  unwillingness  of  Jesus  to  be  called 

(^hilci ;  and  objection  is,  in  like  manner,  taken  to  Christ  indiscriminately.      AVeinel  complains  that 

His  sharp  reply  to  His  mother  when  she  tried  to  this  objection  is  usually  answered  with  too  much 

turn  Him  back  from  the  fulfilment  of  His  vocation,  levity  ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  a  body 

In  cleansing  the  Temple,  He  is  charged  with  dis-  of  objections  worthy  of  candid  and  careful  investi- 

playing  undue  vehemence,  and  it  is  held  that  He  gation.     Not  only  will  they  bear  pondering,  but 

exhibited  an  arrogance  unbecoming  His  youth  and  they  will  reward  it ;  for  if  they  do  not  cause  the 

His  position  in   His  att.acks  on  the  scribes  and  student  to  stumble,  they  will  have  the  opjwsite 

Pharisees.     In  cursing  the  fig-tree,  it  is  claimed,  eflect  of  leading  him  further  int^  the  mystery'  of 

He  gave  way  to  temper ;  and,  in  the  casting  of  the  the  Person  of  Christ. 
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5.  The  relation  of  the  diileguieii  of  our  Lord 
to  other  elementi  of  the  Chriitian  syitem. 

(1)  It  has  an  obvious  bearins  on  the  Virgin-birth. 
Had  Jesus  been  an  ordinary  link  in  the  chain  of 
humanity,  He  could  not  have  been  sinless;  for 
*  there  is  none  righteous,  no,  not  one ' :  in  all  who 
have  descended  from  Adam  by  ordinary  generation, 
there  is  a  *  law  in  the  members  waning  aeainst  the 
law  of  the  mind.'  It  has  been  said,  indeed,  that 
immunity  from  this  sad  inheritance  could  not  have 
been  secured  in  the  way  suggested,  because  the 
motherhood  of  Mary,  unless  she  also  had  been  sin- 
less, would  have  transmitted  the  tainted  nature. 
We  know,  however,  too  little  of  the  way  in  which 
the  soul  is  transmitted  to  be  sure  of  this.  And  if 
it  must  be  allowed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  we 
know  too  little  to  have  scientific  assurance  of  the 
contrary,  yet  the  providential  arrangement  seems 
intend^  to  suggest  this  end.  It  may,  indeed,  be 
said  that  it  suggests  it  too  obviously,  and  that  the 
story  of  the  miraculous  birth  was  an  afterthought, 
to  confirm  the  sinlessness.  But  the  theoiy  of  the 
Gospel  history  which  presents  one  part  as  ntted  to 
another  with  miraculous  cleverness,  so  as  to  make 
one  idea  account  for  another,  is  not  consistent  with 
the  simplicity  of  the  character  of  the  authors  or  the 
straightforwardness  of  their  narration.  There  is  a 
logic  in  facts  as  well  as  in  ideas ;  and  this  seems  to 
be  an  instance  of  fact  answering  to  fact  in  the 
Divine  intention,  the  human  mind  only  discerning 
the  fitness  as  it  looks  back  on  the  accomplished 
hlstorv. 

(2)  It  has  a  bearing  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Divinity/ 
of  Christ,  Some  have,  indeed,  held  it  directly  to 
prove  His  Divinity ;  because,  they  have  argued,  the 
moral  force  of  mere  manhood  would  not  Imve  been 
equal  to  the  task  of  maintaining  a  life  of  sinlessness 
in  a  sinful  world.  If  even  Adam,  in  an  empty  and 
sinless  world,  fell,  what  chance  was  there  of  another, 
standing  in  a  world  so  corrupt  and  a  society  so  per- 
verted as  that  in  which  Jesus  lived,  moved  and 
had  His  being  ?  To  bring  the  Divine  nature,  how- 
ever, into  play,  to  account  for  the  sinlessness, 
would  obscure  the  realitv  of  the  temptation  of 
Jesus;  and  it  obscures  tne  vital  truth  that  His 
sinlessness  was  not  only  a  gift  but  an  attainment, 
which  He  had  to  secure  a&esh  on  every  step  of  a 
human  development,  and  which  rendered  Him 
supremely  well-pleasing  to  His  Father  in  heaven. 
God  gave  the  Spirit  without  measure  unto  Him 
(Jn  3**) ;  and,  by  constantly  receiving  this  Divine 
communication  and  giving  it  free  play  within  Him, 
He  garrisoned  His  human  nature  against  the  ad- 
vances of  sin.  This  is  enough  to  account  for  His 
constant  victory  over  temptaUon.  Although,  how- 
ever, His  sinlessness  does  not  directly  prove  His 
Divinity,  it  is  not  without  a  bearing  on  it  of  an 
important  kind :  it  lends  wei^t  to  all  His  state- 
ments, and  especially  to  His  statements  about 
Himself.  ^  A  sinless  being  could  not  make  state- 
ments which  were  false,  extravagant,  or  overween- 
ing. Now,  Jesus  made  statements  about  Himself 
that  either  were  visionary  and  unbecoming,  or 
proved  Him  to  be  greater  than  the  children  of 
men;  and  if  His  character  supplies  strong  reason 
for  accepting  these  as  words  of  truth  and  sober- 
ness, the  bearing  of  this  fact  on  our  beliefs  about 
Him  cannot  be  ignored. 

(3)  It  has  a  beiaring  on  the  doctrine  of  the  death 
of  Christ.  The  Apostles  of  Jesus  did  not  expect 
Him  to  die ;  and  the  reason  of  this  was  that  they 
knew  Him  to  be  without  sin.  Death  is  for  sinners ; 
but  why  should  one  die  who  is  sinless  ?  This  was 
the  puzzle  with  which  the  followers  of  Jesus  we 
perplexed  when  He  was  lying  in  the  grave,  and  it 
seemed  a**  if  His  cause  had  perished  in  this  un- 
answerable enigma.  It  is  well  known  what  came, 
through  the  illumination  of  the  Resurrection  and 


the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  be  the  Apos- 
tolic solution  of  this  mystery.  The  Apostles  be- 
lieved and  taught  that  He  nad,  indeed,  died  on 
account  of  sin,  yet  not  on  account  of  sin  of  His 
own,  but  for  the  sins  of  others.  Jesus  Himself  had 
declared  in  the  days  of  His  flesh  that  He  would 

S've  His  life  a  ransom  for  many  (Mt  20^).  Had 
e  been  one  of  the  sinful  sons  of  Adam,  He  could 
have  done  nothing  of  the  kind ;  for  *■  none  of  them 
can  redeem  his  brother  or  offer  to  God  a  ransom  for 
him '  (Ps  49^).  Had  Jesus  been  a  sinner  like  the 
rest,  He  would  have  had  to  die  like  the  rest  for 
His  own  sin. 

There  are  probably  other  elements  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  on  which  this  subject  could  be  shown  to 
have  a  bearing ;  but  these  will  suffice.  Since  Ull- 
mann's  celebrated  exposition  this  argument  has 
proved  one  of  the  handiest  and  most  effective  of 
apologetic  weapons.  Persons  who  have  ^o\\'n  up 
in  a  (Jnristian  atmosphere  readily  yield  to  its  truth ; 
and  then  they  can  oe  shown  now  much  more  it 
involves.  In  those  times  of  inward  storm,  due  to 
many  causes,  to  which  young  minds  are  subject, 
it  is  sometimes  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  find  a 
spot  of  shelter  in  which  to  cast  anchor,  till  the 
onset  of  doubt  has  subsided  a  little ;  and  for  this 
purpose  the  ranlessness  of  Jesus  is  without  a  rival, 
it  is  not  a  place  to  rest  in,  but  a  stage  on  the  way. 

LirBRATUiiB.— Ullmann,  Die  SuftdlotigheU  Jau  [first  sketch 
appeared  in  1828  in  8K^  seven  editions  in  author's  lifetime,  Eng^. 
tr.,  T.  iL  T.  Clark];  Domer,  Jmu,  8undlo$e  VoUkommenheit 
[appoured  in  1862  in  JDTh\  see  also  chs.  106  to  107  in  the  same 
author's  GlaubefuUhre  [Eng.  tr.,  T.  A  T.  Clark] ;  SehafT,  The 
Person  qf  Christ »,  1882  fwith  hibliography] ;  LIddon,  BL,  Lect. 
iv. ;  Forrest.  Christ  of  Hist,  and  of  Experieneet  Lect.  i.,  and 
Authority  of  Christy  10.  The  latest  publication  is  Meyer's  *  Jesa 
Siindlosigkeit '  hi  Zeit-  und  StreHJragen. 

James  Stalker. 
BIKKBRS. — In  order  that  we  may  understand 
what  the  word  means  in  the  Gospels,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  consider  for  a  moment  the  peculiar  view- 
point of  the  Law,  bv  which  the  teaching  of  Christ 
and  that  of  the  RaiDbLs  are  utterly  differentiated. 
To  the  latter  the  Law  came  with  the  inexorable  de- 
mand for  absolute  and  complete  obedience,  as  some- 
thing to  be  dreaded,  therefore.  Thus  the  mass  of  the 
peojMe,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  endless  Rabbinical 
preoepte,  were  held  to  be  'accursed'  (Jn  7*). 
Christ,  on  the  contrary,  saw  in  the  Law  a  moral 
ideal,  something  to  be  befriended  and  loved.  He 
bade  men  strive  after  attaining  this  ideal,  which  was 
the  embodiment  of  love,  and  He  sought  to  set  them 
free  from  the  Rabbinical  interpretation  of  the  Law. 
A  mere  outward  violation  of  the  letter  of  the  Law 
did  not  necessarily  constitute  an  offence.  Thus 
He  exculpated  His  disciples,  who  had  plucked  ears 
of  com  on  the  Sabbath  day,  by  citing  the  example 
of  David  (Mt  12^~^).  He  excused  the  healing  of 
the  impotent  man  ( Jn  5^'')  by  citing  the  custom  of 
circumcising  on  the  eighth  day,  tnough  it  fell  on 
the  Sabbath  (7").  Witli  Christ  a  higher  principle 
always  set  aside  the  letter  of  the  Law.  This  view- 
pnoint  fully  explains  His  attitude  to  sin  and  to  the 
sinner.  And  yet  these  peculiar  views  of  the  I^aw 
are  associated  with  the  profoundest  reverence  for 
it  (Mt  6"'-  71*  22«,  Lk  16"  etc.). 

1.  Christ's  relation  to  sinners.— Here  His  mis- 
sion shone  resplendent  in  all  its  fuln&ss.  For 
them  He  came  to  thLs  world,  to  them  He  had  a 
special  message,  (a)  He  freely  mingled  unth  them, 
and  that  without  fear  of  contamination,  Mt  9^*^  ^^ 
11",  Mk  2"-i«,  Lk  5»  152  197.  The  Samaritan 
woman  is  a  clear  case  in  point,  Jn  4.  (6)  He 
had  compassion  on  them,  Lk  1^.  (c)  He  irresustihly 
drew  thsm,  Lk  15^  ete.  {d)  He  specially  called 
them,  Mt  9"  II  Mk  2"  and  Lk  5«.  (e)  He  rejoiced 
in  their  salvation,  Lk  IS^- »«  18"-  ". 

2.  Use  of  the  word  'sinners'  in  the  Gospels.— 
The  word  i^fjMfyrta\6s  from  aftafrrla,  *  sin  *  or  '  error,' 
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i»  used  in  several  senses,  (a)  2'he  national  sense. 
Thus  it  indicates  the  distinction  between  Jew  and 
Gentile  from  the  ethnico-reli^ous  standpoint.  St. 
Paul  thus  later  used  the  word,  Gal  2"  *  We  who  are 
Jews  by  nature  and  not  sinners  of  the  Gren tiles.' 
Thus  it  is  used  Mt  26«,  Mk  14**,  Lk  24^.  See  also 
Lk  6^^^,  where  ifutpruXol  replaces  reXwvou  and  idvucoL 
in  the  parallel  passage  Mt  6***  *•',  which  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  St.  Luke  also  uses  it  here  in  the 
national  rather  than  in  the  ethical  sense,  (h)  The 
social  sense.  Thus  it  seems  to  indicate  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  righteousness  of  the  Law-burdened 
Jew  and  liis  more  ignorant  brethren,  who,  not 
knowing  the  Law  and  therefore  continually  tres- 
passing its  commandments,  were  deemed  'accursed.' 
Here  the  word  seems  to  have  a  negative  rather 
than  a  j)ositive  meaning,  pointing  to  the  absence  of 
legal  righteousness  rather  than  to  actual  trans- 
gression. Thus  '  publicans '  and  *  sinners '  are 
always  associated  m  the  Gospels.  In  this  con- 
nexion the  latter  term  does  not  qualify  the  moral 
status  of  the  publican,  but  rather  points  to  the 
forced  association  of  the  ignorant  and  ostracized 
elements  of  Jewisli  society  with  the  hated  minions 
of  Home,  (c)  The  purely  ethical  sense.  In  this 
sense  conscious  or  unconscious  moral  guilt  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  word.  Thus  Peter  in  Lk  5^ ; 
'sinners'  and  'righteous'  people  are  placed  in 
antithesis  in  Mt  #',  Mk  2",  Lk  6» ;  in  Mk  8»  the 
word  \»  associated  with  tt^xoXli ;  so  also  in  the 
story  of  the  sinful  woman,  Lk  7*^ ;  so  in  the  great 
parables  uf  Lk  15,  and  esp.  in  the  story  of  the  neal- 
ing  of  the  man  bom  blind,  in  Jn  9,  where  it  re- 
peatedly occurs  in  a  manifest  ethical  sense.  See, 
further,  art.  Six.  Henry  £.  Dosker. 

SIR  (ici^pte). — The  title  is  employed  as  a  term 
of  courtesy  or  reverence  in  various  relationships. 
It  is  the  salutation  of  servants  (slaves)  to  their 
masters  ('  Sir,  didst  thou  not  sow  good  seed?'  Mt 
\Z") ;  of  a  son  to  a  father  (*  I  »J,  sir,'  Mt  21») ;  of 
the  priests  and  Pharisees  to  Pilate  ('Sir,  we  re- 
memoer  that  that  deceiver  said,'  Mt  27**) ;  of  the 
Greeks  to  Philip  (*  Sir,  we  would  see  Jesus,'  Jn 
12*^).  In  the  English  versions  *  lord '  (/cj/pte)  is 
fre<juently  used  in  the  same  sense  (*Lord,  thou 
dehveredst  unto  me  five  talents,'  Mt  25'-"*' '*'^; 
*  Lord,  let  it  alone  tliis  year  also,'  Lk  13®*  14** 
I916. 18. 30)^  j^  jg  2i\9,o  a  term  frequently  employed 
in  addressing  Jesus,  both  by  dLsciples  and  others 
(*Lord,  if  thou  wilt  thou  canst  make  me  clean,' 
Mt  8^  Jn  W-)  ;  so  the  woman  of  Samaria  says  to 
Jesus,  *Sir,  thou  hast  nothing  to  draw  with' 
(Jn  4").    See  art.  Lord.  John  Reid. 

SISTERS. — 1.  Nothin;^  is  kno>\Ti  positively  of 
iXiQue  fenudc  rchitircs  of  Jesus.  There  is  but  one  in- 
cidental reference  to  their  existence  (Mk  6^=  Mt  13^^ 
al  iibek^xd  auTov)  by  His  fellow-townsmen  of  Naza- 
reth, who  were  astonished  and  offended  by  His 
assumed  claims  to  be  their  religious  Teacher.  Tlie 
knowledge  which  they  possessed  of  His  family 
affairs  was  too  intimate  to  allow  them  to  examine 
without  prejudice  the  words  and  deeds  of  Jesus. 
The  question  as  to  the  precise  family  relationshij) 
which  His  *  brothers'  and  'sisters'  bore  to  Jesus  is 
one  which  has  occuj)ied  the  attention  of  scholars 
and  writers  in  every  age  of  the  Christian  Church 
(see  art.  Brethren  of  the  Lord).  It  is,  perhajjs, 
sijrnificant  of  the  estimation  in  which  women  were 
held,  that  althoiijrh  the  names  of  Jesus'  'brothers' 
are  given  in  <lctail,  we  are  nowhere  in  the  canonical 
Gosj)els  told  either  the  names  or  the  number  of  His 
'sisters.'  That  there  were  more  than  two  seems 
to  follow  from  the  Mattluean  addition  (Ta<Tai)  to 
the  Markan  question,  '  Are  not  his  sisters  here 
with  us?'  It  is  true  that  tradition  ascril)ed  two 
daughters  to  Joseph,  though  one  uncanonical  Gos- 


pel at  least  describes  Joseph  as  acknowledging 
sons,  but  denying  the  presence  of  daughters  in  his 
household. 

This  interpretation  of  the  words  «AX'  «r2««^i»  fitris  *i  mm 
'Ir^rA  •«  0u»  um  fjLtv  6vyMTY,f  {Proiev.  Jcuobi,  c  xvii.,  inlisch- 
endorfs  Evanq.  Apocr.)  seenis  to  the  present  writer  to  be 
warranted  by  the  context,  though  doubtless  the  words  have  a 
prinuuy  reference  to  the  Virgin  Mary  (see  Liffhtfoot's  'The 
Brethren  of  the  Lord '  in  Dissert,  on  the  Apostolie  Age^  p.  28X 
The  daughters  of  Joseph  are  almost  universally  said  to  be  two 
in  number  ('Genuit  quoque  sibi  .  .  .  duas  Alias,'  Hi$t.  Jot. 
Fabri  Lignarii,  cap.  li. ;  *  Ambn  pariter  nupserunt  flli»,*  ib. 
cap.  xi.,  cf.  also  pseudo-Matt.  cap.  42),  while  there  seems  to  be 
no  agreement  in  these  documents,  nor,  indeed,  among  Church 
writers  generally,  as  to  their  names  (*  noniina  duarum  filiarum 
[erant]  Assia  et  Lydia,'  HiM.  Jos.  Fabn  Liffnariu  cap.  ii.';  cf.  the 
Bohairic  Version  of  the  same  writing,  which  changes  their 
names  to  Lysia  and  Lydia).  Other  writers  mve  their  names 
\ery  variously  as  Mary  and  Salome,  Anna  and  Salome,  Esther 
and  Thamar ;  while  IRieophylact  curiously  enough  names  three 
as  the  daughters  of  Joseph— Esther,  Thamar,  and  Salome  (see 
Donehoo's  Apocryphal  and  Legendary  Life  0/ Christ,  p.  27  n.*). 

These  Apocryphal  additions  can,  however,  have 
but  little  claim  on  our  sympathy,  and  one  Church 
Father  at  least  betrays  his  sense  of  the  inadequacy 
of  the  sources  of  his  information  by  appealing  to 
Scripture  as  his  authority  for  the  names  Alary  and 
Salome  (Epiphanius,  Hceres.  p.  1041,  eil.  Petav. 
referred  to  and  quoted  by  Lightfoot  [pp.  cit.  p.  40]), 
which  he  chooses  as  the  names  of  Jesus'  '  sisters.' 

If  Jesus  had  sisters,  as  the  writers  of  the  first 
two  Gospels  evidently  believed,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand what  was  the  source  of  His  general  attitude 
towards  women  M'hich  drew  them  to  Him  in  humble 
and  loving  service  (cf.  Lk  1^^  8^'*,  Mk  14'"*= 
Mt  26«-'»,  Jn  12'-«  47«'-  8\o),  ouUasting  in  its  loyalty 
the  devotion  of  the  majority  of  His  disciples,  and 
stretching  beyond  the  cross  and  the  grave  (Mk 
15*«-  16S  Mt  27»'-  28^  Lk  23«w  24i-»«,  Jn  19» 
20^'*  "•  **).  Traces,  moreover,  of  His  keen  ap2>recia- 
tion  of  the  beauty  and  happiness  attaching  to  the 
home  life  of  the  human  tamily  may  be  seen  in 
His  reference  to  the  highest  act  of  self-abnegation 
demanded  from  His  followers ;  where  the  pointed 
reference  to  *  sisters '  (dJeX^dj)  alongside  *  brethren  ' 
{i.d€\<f>o{ts)  marks  this  characteristic  feature  of  Jesus' 
teaching  (see  Mk  10»'-  =  Mt  IQ-*,  Lk  14=«). 

2.  On  the  sisters  of  Bethany  see  artt.  MARTHA, 
and  Mary  §  8. 

8.  Amongst  the  witnesses  of  the  Crucifixion 
mentioned  by  all  four  Evangelists  were,  according 
to  St.  John,  two  sisters — Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus, 
and  His  mother's  sister.  Though  it  has  l>een  arguecl 
that  Mary  the  (wife)  of  Clopas  (Map/a  17  too  KXcnra) 
was  the  sister  of  the  Virgin,  it  Is  now  generally 
agreed  that  the  interpretaticm  of  Pesh.  (.In  19^), 
which  inserts  the  coniunction  *and'  between  the 
words  *  His  mother's  sister'  and  *Mary  of  Clopa*,' 
is  correct  (of.,  on  the  other  hand,  psendo-Matt.  c.  42  : 
* .  .  .  Jesus  et  Maria  mater  ejus  cum  sorore  sua 
Maria  Cleophff»,'  where  the  reason  given  why  two 
sisters  should  have  the  same  name  is  that  the  lirst 
ha^nng  been  devoted  to  tlie  service  of  the  Lord,  the 
second  too  was  called  Mary  for  the  consolation  of 
her  parents).  From  a  comparison  of  the  names  of 
tlie  women  who  witnessed  the  Crucilixion,  given 
by  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  Evangelists,  the 
most  likely  conjecture  would  seem  to  be  that  by 
*  the  sister  of  his  mother '  St.  John  meant  his  own 
mother  Salome  (see,  however,  Schmiedel's  art. 
*Mary '  in  EBi  iii.  2969,  whicli  denies  her  identity 
either  with  *  Mary  of  Clop«as '  or  with  Salome  ; 
cf.  also  Edersheim,  LT  ii.  602,  and  "NVestcott, 
Gospel  of  St.  John.,  nd  lor.).  If  the  identification 
by  Hegesippus  of  Clopas  with  the  brother  of  Joseph 
be  correct,  we  have  the  interesting  fact  that  this 
Mary,  thus  referred  to  by  St.  John,  was  closely 
connected  with  Je^sus  by  the  ties  of  family  relation- 
ship (see  Euseb.  iii.  11,  iv.  22).         J.  K.  WILLIS. 

SKINS.— See  Bottle  and  AVink. 


SKULL,  PLACE  OF 


SLAVE,  SLAVERY 
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SKULL,  PLACE  OF^—See  Golgotha. 

SKY.— In  the  two  places  (Mt  16*,  Lk  12")  where 
thb  word  occurs  in  the  AV  of  the  Gospels,  the 
term  '  heaven '  is  substituted  in  RV.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  tends  towards  consistency  of  ren- 
dering, as  heaven  is  the  translation  of  the  Greek 
word  {odpop^)  elsewhere  (see  Redness  of  Sky). 
Where  '  sky '  is  referred  to  in  the  Gospels  it  is  the 
usual  sense  of  cloud  region  or  aerial  expanse  that  is 
intended.  This  was  the  primary  sense,  indeed,  of 
odpap6s — the  firmament,  the  vault  above  the  earth. 
Tnere  is  nothing  in  the  two  passages  above  to 
differentiate  the  'sky'  from  the  'heaven'  of  Mt 
24'^.  The  word  is  the  representative  of  the  Hebrew 
oysv  the  upper  regions.  It  reflects  the  old  supposi- 
tion that  the  firmament  was  an  actual  canopy 
above  the  earth.  Still  the  figurative  use  of  the 
term  is  indispensable  even  in  scientific  treatises 
(like,  for  instance,  TyndaU's  Frtigments  of  Science), 
In  both  passae^  the  immediate  reference  is  to  the 
meteoroiogi(»J  interpretations  of  the  colour  of  the 
sky.  W.  8.  Kerr. 

SLAYE,  SLAYERY.—While  BwKoi  is  the  general 
term  for  *  a  slave,'  oU^j  (Lk  16";  cf.  Ac  1(F,  Ro 
14^  1  P  2'')  denotes  s^ifically  one  employed  in 
household  service  or  in  mmiediate  attendance  upon 
the  master  or  Scav&rris,  Except  in  the  latter  form 
the  institution  did  not  flourish  amongst  the  Jews 
in  NT  times.  Field-work  was  done  generally  by 
hired  labourers  {fdadtot,  Lk  15^^ ;  or  less  technically 
ipydn^f,  Mt  lO**  20\  cf.  Ja  5*).  In  hu-ge  houses, 
especially  of  a  Crentile  (Lk  7^)  or  foreign  type,  there 
would  be  slaves,  generally  of  non- Jewish  or  mixed 
blood,  as  also  in  the  great  establishments  of  the 
Sadducsean  and  priestly  aristocracy.  In  Palestine 
the  institution  was  familiar  enough  in  experience 
as  well  as  tradition  to  supply  jwpular  illustrations 
and  give  point  to  practical  rehgious  teaching ;  but 
features  met  with  m  Greek  and  especially  in  Soman 
usage  must  not  be  transferred  ¥rithout  modifica- 
tion to  the  Jewish  practice.  Not  only  were  the 
dimensions  different,  but  the  prevalent  oppression 
and  fear  in  the  one  case  were  replaced  in  the  other 
by  a  general  spirit  of  kindliness  and  content. 

1«  Jewish  ilaYei  abroad* — On  several  occasions 
before  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem,  lar^  numbers  of 
Jews  had  been  deported  and  sold  into  captivity. 
Such  incidents  were  frequent  during  the  wars  of 
the  Seleucids  and  Ptolemies  (cf.  1  Mac  3^,  2  Mac 
8*^),  and  recur  during  the  period  of  the  Roman 
over  -  rule  (Jos.  BJ  vi.  ix.  3).  Herod  ordained 
that  thieves  should  be  sold  to  foreigners ;  but  the 
enactment  aroused  such  a  degree  of  animosity  as 
rendered  its  enforcement  impracticable  (Jos.  Ant. 
XVL  i.  1).  The  supply  of  Jewish  slaves  was  kept 
up  almost  entirely  from  among  prisoners  taken  m 
the  numerous  campaigns,  and  tne  children  of  those 
who  were  already  in  captivity,  with  a  few  who 
lost  their  freedom  under  the  laws  of  the  foreign 
country  or  city  in  which  they  resided.  Their 
treatment,  like  that  of  other  slaves,  was  as  a  rule 
cruel  to  the  degree  of  barbarity.  Exceptions  are 
met  with,  where  courtesy  to  slaves  is  commended, 
as  by  Seneca  {Ep.  xlviL).  But  the  great  mass  of 
evidence  is  on  the  other  side.  Palms,  a  brother 
of  FeUx  (Ac  23^),  considered  his  slaves  too  abject 
to  be  spoken  to,  and  would  signify  his  pleasure  to 
them  only  by  a  gesture  or  nod  (Tac.  Ann,  xiiL  23). 
The  slave  was  merely  property,  and  could  be  trans- 
ferred like  any  other  property.  He  was  incapable 
of  contracting  a  legal  marriage,  and  was  not 
regarded  as  invested  with  any  rights.  On  the 
ground  of  expediency,  he  was  grad^ly  protected 
anunst  excessive  cruelty.  By  the  Lex  retronia, 
which  may  have  been  first  enacted  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  a  slave  could  not  be  punished  by  con- 1 
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demnation  to  fight  with  gladiators  or  wild  beasts  ; 
and  the  masters  power  of  life  and  death  was 
threatened,  if  not  actually  restricted,  by  Claudius. 
In  such  hesitating  improvements  of  their  condition 
Jewish  slaves  abroad  would  share. 

The  redemption  of  Jewish  slaves  was  regarded 
in  theory  as  a  sacred  duty  (cf.  Neh  5^) ;  but  there 
is  no  evidence  of  any  general  attempt  during  our 
period  to  acquire  the  merit  of  such  service.  The 
wealth  of  the  country  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of 
those  sections  of  the  people  in  wnom  racial  feeling 
was  not  strong ;  and  the  majority  were  at  once 
too  poor  and  too  much  hindered  by  political  condi- 
tions to  be  able  to  act  in  other  than  rare  individual 
cases.  The  price  of  a  slave,  or  of  his  redemption, 
varied  with  nis  qualities,  and  with  the  state  of 
the  market.  Exact  particulars  for  the  1st  cent, 
are  not  available.  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  redeemed 
Jewish  captives  in  Egypt  at  the  price  of  120 
drachmae,  or  about  £4  each  (Joe.  Ant,  xii.  iL  3). 
And  Nicanor  endeavoured  to  raise  the  Roman 
tribute  of  2(XX)  talents  by  the  sale  of  Jews  at  the 
rate  of  ninety  per  talent  (2  Mac  8^^). 

2.  Slavea  in  PiUestliie.  ~  Nehemiah's  influence 
had  made  it  a  fundamental  rule  in  Jewish  practice 
that  no  Jew  should  be  held  as  a  slave  by  another 
Jew  (cf .  Neh  6") ;  and  as  the  rule  obtained  also  in 
Talmudical  times  (cf.  Winter,  Die  Stellung  der 
Sklaven,  10  ff.),  it  is  almost  certain  to  have  been 
observed  in  the  intermediate  period.  Even  thieves 
were  not  to  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  permanent 
slavery  ;  and  while  the  disorganization  of  trade  due 
to  a  stnct  observance  of  the  Sabbatic  law  of  Dt 
151-11  ^ng  prevented  by  HilleFs  statute  of  Prosbol, 
which  made  registered  debts  always  recoverable, 
other  means  were  adopted  of  freemg  poor  Jews 
from  the  burden  of  their  mortgages  than  that  of 
their  reduction  to  actual  servitude.  Work  was 
accepted  and  required  as  a  substitute  for  repay- 
ment, but  as  far  as  possible  the  personal  freedom 
of  the  debtor  was  respected.  In  regard  to  females, 
the  Talmud  decides  that  a  wife  can  never  be  sold 
into  slavery,  but  that  a  daughter  under  marriage- 
able age  can;  with  the  apparent  proviso  that,  if 
she  be  sold  again,  the  purchaser  must  not  be  a 
foreigner.  Amongst  the  Essenes,  the  holding  of 
slaves  was  unknown  and  not  allowed  (Philo,  ed. 
Mang.  it  457,  482;  Joe.  Ant,  xvili.  L  5).  In  a 
few  of  the  great  houses  of  alien  officials  there 
would  be  the  retinue  usual  in  other  lands;  but 
even  then  the  slaves  would  be  chiefly  of  Canaanitish 
or  mixed  blood.  In  Jewish  houses  free  service 
was  the  rule  for  men,  whilst  some  of  the  girls 
might  be  servile  in  status,  though  comparatively 
unrestrained.  By  law,  and  even  more  effectuiJly 
by  usage  and  public  sentiment,  they  were  protected 
from  many  cruelties  customarily  practised  upon 
their  class  elsewhere. 

8.  Tpefttment  of  slayes.  —  Discipline  without 
undue  laxity  was  recognized  as  the  right  treat- 
ment of  slaves  (cf.  Sir  33^^*,  where  the  two  pro- 
minent features  are  the  severity  to  which  the 
discipline  might  legally  be  carried,  viz.,  *yoke 
and  thong'  and  even  'racks  and  tortures,'  ana  the 
Idndlinees  that  was  the  customary  rule).  So  in 
NT  times  the  master  could  legally  imprison  or 
chastise  a  slave  (Mt  25»,  Lk  12*«  with  the  alter- 
native  rendering  'severely  scour^'),  though  the 
power  of  life  and  death  was  withheld,  as  also  any 
punishment  that  led  to  the  loss  of  a  limb.  An 
early  tradition  recounts  a  controversy  between 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  assumed  to  have  taken 
place  in  or  about  our  period,  as  to  the  incidence 
of  the  responsibility  for  an  injury  done  by  a  slave 
{Yadayim,  iv.  7).  The  solution  of  the  Pharisees 
was  that  the  slave  himself,  and  not  the  master, 
must  be  held  responsible,  as  the  slave  was  capable 
of  reasoning,  and  not  to  be  classed  with  beasts  of 
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burden.  Another  regulation  (Bahd  JfaminA,  viii.  4) 
required  the  slave  to  make  compensation  on  his 
release,  and  thus  has  clearly  in  view  a  case  of 
temporar^r  servitude  amongst  Jews,  akin  to  those 
met  witli  in  the  OT. 

At  a  time  when  Phai'isaism  w&s  predominant, 
such  slaves  as  were  found  in  a  Jewish  household, 
whether  Hebrews  or  aliens  bv  birth,  had  on  reli- 
gious grounds  to  be  treated  humanely.  They 
shared  the  family  worship,  and  in  regard  to  obliga- 
tions were  classed  with  the  women  and  children 
as  bound  to  observe  all  religious  ritual  in  the 
home,  except  the  repetition  of  the  Sliemd  and  the 
wearing  of  phylacteries.  Laws  of  an  earlier  date 
required  the  circumcision  of  slaves  (Gn  17^')  and 
their  participation  in  feast  and  sacrifice  (Dt  12^^ 
16'^).  Such  regulations  could  not  have  fallen  into 
desuetude  without  involving  the  ceremonial  pollu- 
tion from  which  it  was  one  of  the  first  objects  of 
the  legalists  of  the  first  century  to  escape.  The 
knitting  together  of  master  and  slave  in  religious 
bonds  supplied  a  strong  motive  for  kindness  and 
forbearance.  And  in  hiter  literature  the  life  of 
the  Jewish  home  is  represented  as  united  and 
happy,  master  and  slave  partaking  of  the  same 
food,  exchanging  words  of  respect  and  tenderness, 
and  mourning  over  the  separation  effected  by 
death  {BeralMth  166,  Kethubdth  61).  Altogether 
the  condition  of  slavery,  as  far  as  it  existed,  was 
much  less  oppressive  than  in  Greece  or  Rome,  and 
was  already  being  superseded  by  the  freer  re- 
lationships of  voluntary  service,  which  alone 
aj*e  in  complete  accord  with  the  genius  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

4.  Teaohing  of  the  Ctotpels.— The  institution  of 
slavery  was  not  directly  condemned  by  Christ, 
but  its  continuance  was  undermined  by  the  new 

Srinciples  of  social  life  which  He  emphasized, 
upreme  praise  \s  passed  upon  service  marked  by 
absolute  submission  (Mk  10^).  The  title  of  slave 
is  appropriated  to  the  highest  usage  (Mt21'^,  Mk 
12*- ^Lk  20'®'-),  and  sanction  is  thus  given  to  the 
practice  which  had  applied  it  to  Moses  (cf.  Jos 
14^  Ps  105*),  and  made  it  the  formal  style  of  a 
prophet  (cf.  Jer  7**,  Zee  1*,  and  the  Pauline  usage 
of  the  term).  Redemptive  love  recognizes  no  dis- 
tinctions of  sex  or  status,  but  makes  men  of  all 
social  ranks  equally  responsible  for  their  attitude 
towards  God  ;  and  thus  society  becomes  an  organ- 
ism of  free  men,  amongst  whom  the  only  authority 
that  is  strictly  imperial  or  beyond  questioning  is 
that  of  Christ.  The  bond-servant  or  Jesus  Clirist 
can  be  bound  to  no  other  master ;  and  in  their 
equal  dependence  uj^on  Him  disciples  cease  to  be 
able  to  maintain  artificial  distinctions  of  grade  or 
privilege. 

Liter ATURK. — Articles  in  the  handboolcs  of  Jewish  Archaeo- 
lonr,  and  in  such  CyclopaKlias  as  those  of  Hamburger,  Riehm, 
and  Herzog-Hauck ;  Winter,  Die  Stellung  der  Sklaven  bet  dtn 
Jxtden  .  .  .  nocA  UUm.  Quellen;  Oriinfeld,  Die  Stellung  .  .  . 
naeh  bibl.  und  talm.  Quellen  ;  Brace,  Gcsta  Christi,  ch.  v.  For 
the  conditions  in  non-Jewish  districts  see  Mommsen,  and 
Smith's  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom,  Ant.  R.  "W^.  MoSS. 

SLEEP  ((hri/os,  xa^eiJdw,  dipxnrvbwy  Koifidofiai). — The 
mention  of  sleep  is  frequent  in  the  Gospels,  both  in 
its  literal  and  in  it«  figurative  meanings. 

1.  Litcrnlly,  e.g.  '  Joseph  being  raised  out  of 
sleep'  (Mt  1=");  'Peter  and  they  that  were  with 
him  were  heavy  with  sleep '  (Lk  9^) ;  (Jesus) 
*  findeth  them  asleep'  (Mt  26«>-*3);  'Simon,  sleepeat 
thou?'  (Mk  14^7).  Jesus,  as  is  noted  by  all  the 
Synoptists,  fell  asleep  in  the  boat  as  He  and  His 
disciples  were  crossinj?  to  the  other  side  of  the  Sea 
of  Gfalilee  (Mt  8=^1  Mk  4*»ilLk  8«).  Mk.  adds 
the  detail  that  He  slept  'on  the  pillow'  {iirl  rb 
irpoaK€<f>6.\aiov),  probably  a  boat  cushion,  or  a  head- 
rest made  of  wool.  Lk.  indicates  that  He  was  fast 
asleep  (d^inry^w),  which  accords  with  the  fact  that 


the  severe  storm  which  had  burst  forth  while  they 
were  crossing  did  not  awake  Him. 

2.  Figuratively  X  (i.)  As  a  metaphor  for  death, 
*  The  maid  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth  '  (ica^eudei,  Mt 
Sf*  II  Mk  5»  II  Lk  8*2) ;  *  Our  friend  Lazarus  sleepeth ' 
(is  fallen  asleep,  KeKolfirjraxj  Jn  11^^).  No  distinc- 
tion is  to  be  made  between  the  verbs  KaSevdu  and 
KoifiAofMi,  for  the  disciples  reply,  '  Lord,  if  he  sleep 
{K€Kolfji.rp-ai)y  he  shall  do  well  (v. ^^j .  ^.f  ^j^i,^  |^j^  27** 
with  Mt  28"  II  Lk  22«,  and  Ac  7«>  13*»  with  Ac  12«. 
St.  Paul  frequently  uses  Kotfidoftai  to  describe  the 
dead  (1  Co  15"-  *»  ||  1  Th  4»>-»«),  and  to  express  the  fact 
of  death  (1  Co  7»  11*>  15«-  "  ;  cf.  also  2  P  3*).  The 
metaphor  is  very  ancient.  It  is  found  in  the  OT, 
'Since  thou  art  laid  down'  (in  the  LXX  'fallen 
asleej)*  [K€KoliJ.7j<rcu],  Is  14»;  cf.  Is  43"  ||  1  K  11«); 
and  in  classical  literature  (Horn.  //.  xi.  241  ;  Soph. 
Elect.  509).  (ii.)  As  symbolizing  the  lack  of 
\vatchfulness :  'while  men  slept  his  enem^  came' 
(Mt  13^) ;  *  lest  coming  sucfdenly  he  hnd  you 
sleeping'  (Mk  13**).  (iii.)  The  interpretation  of 
the  sleep  of  the  virgins  ('while  the  bridegroom 
tarried,  they  all  slumbered  [yi/iTrd^w, '  nodded  ]  and 
slept,*  Mt  25')  is  uncertain.  Many  of  the  ancient 
interpreters  take  it  as  the  sleep  of  death  which 
comes  to  all.  By  some  modern  writers  it  has  been 
interpreted  as  the  sleep  of  ignorance,  symbNolizing 
that  the  day  of  the  coming  of  the  bridegroom,  i.e. 
of  Christ,  is  unknown,  or  as  a  hint  that  tliat  day  is 
not  immediately  at  hand.  Others  take  it  as  the 
sleep  of  security,  indicating  that  the  wise  and  the 
foolish  virmns,  having  made  such  preparation  as 
they  thought  necessary,  awaited  the  coming  of  the 
bridegroom  with  such  calmness  of  mind  that  they 
fell  asleep.  Probably  the  best  interpretation  is 
that  whicli  regards  the  sleep  as  the  natural  and 
innocent  unconsciousness  or  obliviousness  of  the 
future  and  the  eternal,  and  especially  of  the  coming 
of  Christ,  which  inevitably  creeps  over  tlie  wise 
and  the  foolish  alike.  This  forgetfulness,  however, 
is  full  of  danger  to  those  who  do  not  keep  them- 
selves in  such  a  condition  of  readiness  for  any 
event  that  they  are  prepared  for  it  when  it  comes. 
We  are  not  to  be  always  thinking  of  the  Lord's 
coming,  but  are  to  live  so  that  that  event  will  not 
come  upon  us  in  a  state  of  unreadiness.  'The 
tension  of  the  mind  may  innocently  and  must 
naturally  vary.  It  is  enough  that  its  intention  is 
ever  the  same — that  we  live  under  the  power  of 
the  future  and  the  eternal  even  when  not  thinking 
of  it '(Bruce). 

LiTBRATURK.— Trench,  Parables;  Bruce,  Parabolic  Teaching 
of  Christ ;  Winterbotham  in  Expos.,  Ist  ser.  ix.  [1879]  p.  76ff. ; 
Jiilicher,  Die  Gleicknisreden  Jesu ;  Qoebel,  Parables  CT.  &  T. 
Clark) ;  Wendt,  Teachina  of  Jesus  (T.  &  T.  Clark),  vol.  i.  p.  186  ; 
R.  Rainy,  Sojourning  tctth  God  (1902),  95. 

John  Reid. 

SLOTHFULNESS.— 1.  Gospel  u^age.— The  noun 
'sloth'  is  not  found;  the  adj.  *  slothful'  {6Kvrjp6i) 
occurs  once  only  (Mt  25"^).  The  wicked,  slothful, 
and  unprofitable  servant  is  silhouetted  once,  for 
all  men  and  time.  The  words,  '  Thou  wicked  and 
slothful  servant,'  '  were  in  the  (Jospel  well  coupled  ; 
and  the  tirst  epithet  was  pounded  on  the  second, 
he  being  therefore  wicked,  because  he  had  been 
slothful  (Barrow).  It  is  the  man  of  one  talent, 
and  he  who  has  buried  the  same,  that  is  guilty  of 
the  sin  of  sloth.  That  is  true  psychology.  But 
let  every  man  give  heed  unto  himself.  Genius 
has  yielded  to  this  sin  as  well  as  mediocrity. 
Stewardship  of  five  talents  has  been  neglected,  and 
equally  in  that  case  the  *  precipitate '  of  character 
has  been  sloth. 

2.  The  life  of  Jcsu.^  a  rebuke  to  slothfulness.-^ 
The  Saviour  was  in  all  resi)ects  a  complete  oppo- 
site to  *the  slothful  servant.'  The  zeal  of  the 
Lord  ate  Him  up  (Jn  2").  Early  and  late  He 
wearied  not  in  well-doing,  but  accomplished  what 
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was  given  Him  to  do.  'Our  great  example,  the 
life  of  our  blessed  Lord  Himself,  what  was  it  but 
one  continual  exercise  of  labour?  His  mind  did 
ever  stand  bent  in  careful  attention,  studying  to 
4o  good.  His  body  was  ever  movingin  wearisome 
travel  to  the  same  Divine  intent'  (Barrow).  His 
practice  stimulates  to  diligence.  His  preaching 
wains  to  avoid  sloth.  The  Apostle  Paul  was  built 
•on  the  same  model.  When  he  bids  men  be  '  not 
slothful  in  business'  (Ro  12^^  AY),  these  are  the 
words  of  a  man  who  was  in  labours  most  abundant 
<2  Co  112»). 

LiTBRATURB.— Bruce,   Parabolic   Teaching  of  Chruty  'The 
Talents';  Horton,  Froverbt,  'Idlenefls';  Barrow,  Sertnons^  on 

*  Industry ' :  Drummond,  NaJttaral  Lato  in  the  SpiritucU  World, 

*  Deti^eneration ' ;  Stalker,  Seven  Deadly  Sine  (1901),  115. 

John  R.  Legoe. 

SLOWNESS  OF  HEART.— A  disposition  which 
our  Lord  discerned  in  His  disciples,  especially  in 
relation  to  His  Person  and  work  (Lk  24*  ppadeis  tJ 
Kap8l^).  He  connects  it  with  *  emptiness  of  mind  * 
(dy^of,  of.  Bengel,  who  parapurases,  *  void  of 
mind  and  slow  of  neart ')  as  the  joint  cause  of  their 
failure  to  understand  and  believe  the  testimony  of 
the  prophets  concerning  Himself.  This  dual  dis- 
position is  characteristic  of  the  disciples'  attitude 
toward  the  whole  of  Christ's  teaching  (cf.  Mt  15^^' 
16^'^  Jn  14*) ;  and  the  order  in  which  the  epithets 
are  employed  in  Lk  24^  suggests  that  slowness  of 
heart  is  the  root  from  which  dulness  of  mind  con- 
cerning spiritual  truth  springs.  The  disciples  be- 
lieved, but  slowly,  and  with  a  heavy  heart.  There 
was  an  element  of  reluctance  in  their  faith.  Jesus 
was  not  the  sort  of  Messiah  they  expected,  and  His 
teachingwas  not  the  kind  of  teaching  they  desired. 
He  and  His  words,  in  consequence,  encountered  in 
their  hearts^  an  unwillingness  to  believe  which 
generated,  in  its  turn,  failure  to  understand. 
Slowness  of  heart  thus  reveals  a  moral  fault  The 
free  action  of  faith  is  hindered  by  prejudice  of  one 
kind  or  another.  The  Mrill  is  biassed  in  a  different 
direction  (cf.  Jn  7").  As  Godct  says,  *  If  they  had 
embraced  the  living  God  mth  more  fervent  faith, 
the  fact  of  the  resurrection  would  not  have  be^i  so 
strange  to  their  hopes '  (Com.  on  St.  Luke's  Gospel, 
vol.  ii.  p.  354).  Slowness  of  heart  is  the  opposite 
extreme  to  that  over-quickness  of  faith  which  our 
Lord  stigmatized  in  the  parable  of  the  Sower  under 
the  iigure  of  the  rocky  ground.  Between  these 
extremes  there  is  a  quickness  of  heart  which  is 
ready  to  believe  whatever  bears  the  sufficient 
warrant  of  the  Word  of  God.  Of  this  quickness 
Nathanael  is  a  striking  instance  (Jn  1**^). 
Thomas,  on  the  other  hand,  illustrates  slowness 
of  heart,  while  Christ's  treatment  of  him  shows 
us  how  He  deals  with  such  slow  believers  and 
quickens  their  faith  into  great  confessions  (20*^»). 

James  Mursell. 

SMOKIEG  FLAX  (KIpw  rwpbtuvopy  Mt  12»).— The 
little  earthenware  lamp  is  largely  replaced  to-day, 
even  in  the  houses  ot  the  fillahtn  in  Palestine, 
by  lamps  made  by  travelling  tinsmiths  from  the 
tins  in  which  petroleum  is  imported.  But  the 
old-fashioned  lamp,  resembling  those  dug  out  of 
ancient  graves,  is  still  to  be  seen.  Olive  oil  is 
poured  into  the  bowl  of  the  lamp,  and  for  wick  a 
few  strands  of  flaxen  fibre  or  cotton  thread  twisted 
together  are  inserted.  As  the  oil  is  consumed  the 
flame  sinks,  and  the  wick  fills  the  house  with 
peculiarly  disagreeable  smoke.  The  lamp  mast 
De  replenished  with  oil,  and  the  wick  trimmed,  or, 
as  more  freauently  happens  when  the  smoking 
stage  is  reached,  the  flax  is  *  quenched '  and  cast 


out. 


W.  EwiNO. 


SNARE  (to^/j,  /9/)6xot).— ira^ff  (Lk  21»,  Ro  11», 
etc.)  is  primarily  a  trap,  then  a  trick  or  snare. 
^p6x<n  (1  Co  7^)  IS  a  noose  or  slip-knot  for  hanging 


or  strangling,  then  a  snare  for  birds,  or  the  mesh 
of  a  net.  We  can  hardly  take  irayii  in  Lk  21*', 
with  Godet  (Com.  in  loc,),  as  a  net  enclosing  a 
flock  of  unsuspecting  birds.  The  idea  in  both 
words  is  simply  that  of  taking  unawares,  as  the 
bird  in  the  fowler's  trap — the  fakhkh,  in  the  use  of 
which  Arab  boys  are  so  expert — or  the  hare  in  the 
noose  cunningly  spread  in  its  path. 

W.  EWING. 

SNOW.— See  Agriculture  in  vol.  i.  p.  40*. 

SOCIABILITT.— See  ChaRcVCTer  of  Christ  in 
vol.  i.  p.  289  E 

SOCIAUSH.— 1.  Definitioii,  etc.~<  The  watch- 
word of  the  Socialist  is  Co-operation;  the  watch- 
word of  the  anti-Socialist  is  Competition.  Any  one 
who  recognizes  the  principle  of  d^-operation  as  a 
stronger  and  truer  prmciple  than  that  of  Competi- 
tion, nas  a  right  to  the  honour  or  the  disgrace  of 
being  called  a  Socialist.'  This  definition  was 
written  by  Frederic  Denison  Maurice  in  the  first 
of  a  series  of  Tracts  on  Christian  Socialism,  which 
was  published  in  1849.  Maurice,  Kingsley,  and  T. 
Hugnes  deliberately  adopted  the  word  *  Socialist ' 
for  the  movement  whicli  they  founded,  and  in- 
curred, as  Hughes  has  testifiea,  much  '  anger  and 
bitterness'  as  a  result;  but,  since  then,  the 
Socialist  idea  has  had  a  secure  place  in  the  specu- 
lations and  activities  of  modem  Christianity.  It 
is  evident,  however,  that  Socialism  so  defined  is 
a  much  broader  thing  than  the  State  Socialism  of 
economic  theory,  or  than  that  of  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic parties  of  contemporary  politics.  Fifty  years 
ago,  indeed,  many  men  did  regard  competition  as  a 
stronger  and  truer  principle  than  co-operation ;  and 
Socialism  (in  Maurice's  sense)  has  haa  an  easy  vic- 
tory over  the  laissez-faire  Individualism  which  was 
dominant  in  the  political  economy  of  his  day ;  in 
this  sense  the  famous  saying  is  true  that  *  We  are 
all  Socialists  now.'  But  a  man  may  be  against 
Individualism  or  Anarchism,  and  to  that  extent  a 
Socialist,  and  yet  may  be  opposed  to  the  current  con- 
ceptions both  of  economic  and  political  Socialism; 
he  may  possibly  regard  the  growth  of  municipal 
undertakmgs  with  alarm,  and  he  may  even  look, 
as  Thomas  Carlyle  did,  to  the  '  strong  man,'  and 
not  to  the  democracy,  for  deliverance  from  the  e\ils 
of  insufficiently  restricted  competition. 

Yet  general  principles  are  of  more  importance 
than  economic  theories  which  must  necessarily 
shift  with  changing  conditions  of  life ;  and  Social- 
ism, defined  as  the  principle  of  fellowship,  may 
safely  claim  to  be  an  integral  part  of  Christi- 
anity, working  itself  out  m  one  age  through 
feudalism  and  canon  law,  in  another  through  re- 
presentative government  and  factory  legislation, 
and  tending,  through  the  improvement  of  indi- 
vidual character,  to  the  ideal  state.  That  ideal 
state  might  prove  to  be  either  socialist  or  anarchist, 
or  to  be  (as  society  now  is)  somewhere  between 
these  two  extremes ;  for,  indeed,  if  men  were  per- 
fect, the  machinery  of  society  would  be  a  matter 
of  indifierence.  It  is  because  men  are  imperfect 
that  the  economic  and  political  machinei^  is  a 
matter  of  urgent  importance.  Here  *  Socialism,' 
as  an  active  Christian  principle,  comes  in ;  for 
though  Christians  must  always  claim  the  supreme 
importance  of  personal  regeneration,  as  against 
those  who  think  that  society  can  be  made  perfect 
by  the  mere  operation  of  the  State,  it  must  also 
be  admitted  that  a  religion  which  attempts  to  deal 
only  with  the  individual,  and  leaves  society  to  its 
own  devices  and  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand, 
is  untrue  to  itself,  and  is  doomed  to  failure.  Indi- 
vidual character  cannot  be  regenerated  while  it  is 
being  destroyed  by  bad  housing,  or  by  intemper- 
ance, or  by  commercial  selfishness  and  dishonesty. 
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or  while  miiItituJeBar«  '  submerced' and  'aweat«d.' 
Suth  thiDL's  as  theae  aru  tliereture  tiio  immediate 
eaacera  of   the  Christiaji ;   and  far  muro  ho   tlie 

rit  causes — ecooomie,  politicBil,  ethical— uhicli 
lieliind  tliera.  Now  it  is  undeniable  that,  for 
B,  considerable  period  before  Maurice  wrote,  the 
'  religinuH  wotld'  lut  a  whole  hod  ignore!  thin 
truth,  and  had  neglecUKl  its  aocial  duty  to  the 
weak  and  oppressed, — a  neglect  of  whiuh  tne  results 
are  still  painfully  evident  to-day.  There  had 
indeed  always  existed  a  better  tradition ;  the 
Qnakers*  had  been  a  powerful  leaven  of  com- 
mercial morality  j  Wilberforce  and  his  friends  liail, 
after  a  protracted  battle  of  20  years,  coniiuered 
Individualism  in  the  interests  of  Uie  hlack  slaveH  ; 
»ibury  (a  Conser 

L  si^ial  victory  _   __ 

'  white  slavery'  that  went  on  in  English  factories'. 
Both  thebe  men  were  devoted  religious  leaders  : 
but  they  were  not  the  'religious  world*;  hence 
the  protest  of  the  Christian  SocialietA, — a  protest 
which  has  really  changed  the  face  of  British 
Chriatendom. 

The  Maurician  definition  of  Socialism  is  thus  a 
very  real  one,  and  is  practical  oa  well  as  funda- 
mental- The  Christian  men  who  opposed  Shaft«s- 
bnry  were  Individualists ;  they  left  society  to  the 
laws  of  Hupply  and  demand — in  other  words,  to 
competition ;  they  regarded  the  aim  of  Chris- 
tianity as  the  salvation  of  individuals — or  j)crhapa 
of  a,  small  minority  of  the  elect,  for  Calvinism  was 
in  tmth  the  theolt^cnl  parent  of  this  Individual- 
ism. If  Socialism  be  regarded  broadly  as  the  onti- 
theMs  of  Individoalisni,  as  a  theory  of  life  and  not 
only  of  economics,  then  it  is  true  that  the  Chris- 
tian Socialists  won  the  day  and  now  hold  the  Held. 
It  will  clear  the  gronnd  if  we  give  here  a  definition 
of  Bishop  Westcutt  in  which  Maurice's  words  are 
repeated  and  expanded : 
•The 


ntwid  rerolutlonu?  sc 


neneaBitry  ftOnlty  wlUi  mny  la 

vflntiira  ia  employ  H  apb^  fhnu  iia  iu«l«4i<'.u  >«w.u^juiib  ■ 
ilmsiblnR  ■  theory  of  lite,  ind  not  only  &  theorj'  of  econouili; 
In  Cbli  Kur  Sockllim  1>  the  appoilte  of  IndliidiuUsm,  uid 
<■  by  contnut  witb  Indlviduallim  that  Uie  true  cbincter  i 
Bocullam  can  beat  be  dkctniHl.  Individiulisni  and  Socialii: 
ctnreaponll  wilh  oppost*  views  o(  hunanity.  Individimlli; 
regartu  humanity  wf  made  up  of  dlKonuected  or  warrlr 
atoma ;  SociaUnD  ngarda  it  u  an  organic  nliole,  ■  viul  unil 
lonned  by  UiB  mublnalion  of  contfibulory  raenibcni  mutuij: 
inLerdepeDdeut. 

It  (ollowa  that  Sodallnn  diOeis  (torn  IndiciduaJlam  both  1 
nuUwd  and  in  aim.  The  melbod  of  Socialism  la  OMipcinlioi 
Uis  method  of  Indlvlduallam  ii  competiUon.  The  one  regnrc 
man  u  working  with  man  for  a  conuDon  end,  the  other  rciin 
man  ai  worklM  unlmt  man  for  private  gain.  The  aim  i 
Boclaliim  in  thcTulfllinent  ot  Hirkie.  the  wm  of  TndlWdualiHi 
ii  thH  attainment  ol  aomB  pemonal  adiantagE— rlchea,  or  ploc 
np  fntwiii  >{bclnliim  aeeka  nirh  an  organisation  of  life  ih  sha 
ever\^  one  Uifl  mnat  oomnlet«  dBvelopment  or  h 
idlviduiaiun  MTkH  primarily  the  ntiafactloD  of  tl 
■ii  one.  in  the  hope  that  Ihe  punnii 
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If  the  social  principle,  the  principle  of  brother- 
hood, had  been  forgotten,  it  certainly  came  to  its 
own  again  in  the  19th  cent.,  though  it  may  be  at 

Sresent  rather  overwhelmed  by  the  problems  which 
ad  i;rown  up  during  its  abeyance.  Its  rapid  re- 
vival in  the  Churches  was  due  to  the  fact  that  tlie 
men  who  proclaioied  it  were  able  to  point  to  half- 
forgotten  Scripture  ideas — as  with  other  objects 
men  hod  gone  Wk  to  the  teaching  of  Scripture  at 
the  Reformation-  It  was  easy  for  the  pioneers  of 
the  social  revival  to  show  that  the  Gonpels  and 
Epistles  were  full  of  social  teaching,  and  gave  no 
support  to  the  doctrine  of  '  the  devil   take  the 

•  A  ffood  example  of  18th  cent.  QiiakeriBm  is  John  Wcwlman- 
Sift  the  Bihiloenphy  In  the  Fabian  Sodlety's  edition  ot  hla  tnct, 
A  Word  iif  BiiatiiiliTanci  and  Cavtionta  tilt  Rick. 
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hindmost,' or  (in  more  subdued  language)  of  non- 
interference. The  following  extract  from  a  pro- 
nonncemont  of  the  en  tire  episco|iato  of  the  Anglican 
Churches  throughout  the  world  (Lambeth  Con- 
ference, 188T)  shows,  on  the  one  hand,  how  com- 
pletely the  principle  was  accepted  within  40  years 
of  the  first  Christian  Socialistic  movement,  and, 
on  the  other,  how  entirely  its  justification  was  felt 
to  lie  in  the  NT.     Such  utterances  seem  coinmon- 

Elace  now,  only  becoiise  the  Christian  Churches 
ave  changed.  They  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
official  documents  of  the  preceding  era  : 


IB  Christian  Church  b 


le  Umching  of 


object  the  material  and  the  mora]  vtASate  ot  the  poor.  Her 
Master  taught  her  that  all  men  ate  brethren,  not  btcause  they 
■hare  the  nuns  blood,  hut  buuuse  they  have  a  common 
homvenlj  FVlher,  He  (urthcr  taught  her  that  if  any  mcmhen 
of  Ihia  ftplritoal  family  were  greater,  richer,  or  better  than  the 
rest,  they  were  hound  \a  use  their  inK^'ial  meuna  or  ability  In 

draw  together  the  varioua  claBMis  ol  society.  31  the  cleqiy 

ciple  of  society,  showlrgr  how  Property  la  a  truat  to  be  admlni- 
■toed  for  the  good  ol  Humanity,  and  bov  muuh  ot  what  ia^ood 
and  Ime  In  Sodaliim  ta  to  bo  found  In  the  ptwepta  ot  Chmt-'  • 

2.  The  OoBpelB.— The  Gospels  ate  certtuni;)'  foil 

of  those  ideas  which  inspire  the  Christian  Socialist. 
The  Incarnation  itself  proclaims  as  the  root  prin- 
ciple ot  religion  the  unity  and  solidarity  of  the 
human  race  (this  is  worked  out  in  Westcutt, 
The  Incarnation,  n  Ri 
(aP.C-K.));  and  then 
His  lowly  birth.  His  humble  companions,  Uis  hard 
life.  His  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Iaw— can  well 
be  claimed  as  democratic.  He  declared,  indeed,  at 
the  out^t,  according  to  St.  Luke  (4*^),  that  Ha 


them  of  low  degree  (V*) ;  to  His  forerunner  also  it 
meant  a  cei'tam  levelling  of  existing  conditions 
{3*),  and  indeed  John  the  Baptist  hiuiself  advo- 
cated that  voluniari/  communism  which  is  an  nn- 


him  that  hath  none,'  etc.,  3").  There  is  in  all  this 
a  definit«  proclamation  of  brolher/iootf.  \Vhen  we 
torn  to  the  teaching  of  our  Lord,  we  find  quite 
clearly  that  He  concerned  Himself  with  secular 
things,  and  did  not  give  nay  justification  for  that 
'other-worldliness'  which  would  ignore  physical 
evils.  His  miracles  were  in  the  main  works  of 
mercy,  designed  to  reduce  the  misery,  or,  as  at 
Cana,  to  increase  the  bapplnoss,  of  everyday  lite. 


Kingdom  explain  the  nature  of  the  Christian 
fellowship,  its  inclusiveness  [r.g.  Mt  IS"""),  its 
ultimate  world-wide  extension  {e.g.  13"-").  The 
condemnation  of  riches  could  hardly  be  more 
strongly  expres.'tcd  than  in  the  parables  ot  Dives 
and  Lozaras  (Lk  18),  and  of  the  Rich  Fool  (ch.  12), 
and  in  the  warning  about  theneeiile's  eye  (Mk  lO''). 
The  parable  of  tlie  Good  Samaritan  (Lk  10)  gives 
a  new  nieaning  to  the  a'ord  'ncighbonr,'  and 
teaches  the  obligation  of  what  nowadays  is  called 
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hociaX  service ;  and  this  lesson  is  even  more  stronsly 
expressed  in  the  most  important  parable  of  all — 
that  of  the  Judgment  (Mt  25**"^) — where  we  are 
told  that  salvation  wul  depend  on  whether  we 
have  suoooored  the  poor  and  outcast,  with  whom 
Christ  identifies  Himself. 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  this  aspect  may  be 
•called  a  simple  manual  of  social  teaching.  It  is 
sufficient  to  allude  to  the  Beatitudes,  and  to  point 
out  how  much  of  the  teaching  in  the  rest  of  the 
Sermon  is  still  regarded  as  Utopian,  as  that  about 
love  of  enemies  (Lk  6*^),  oaths,  non-resistance, 
litigation  and  property,  free  ^ving  (Mt  5"*^), 
lending  without  interest  (Lk  0***^),  money-making 
(Mt  6"),  worrying  about  the  future  (w.**^).  The 
Christian  Socialist  may  agree  with  the  *  Socialist 
of  the  Chair '  that  Collectivism  would  make  these 
principles  less  difficult  of  application  than  they 
are  to-day;  but  he  would  add  the  warning  that 
the  secular  regeneration  of  the  world  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  spiritual  means.  One  sentence 
of  the  Sermon  sums  up  the  whole  truth,  when, 
after  picturing  in  a  vivid  image  material  well- 
beins  (w.""*),  our  Lord  says,  •  Seek  ye  first  the 
kingdom  of  (jod,  and  his  righteousness;  and  all 
these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you'  (v.**). 

If  we  turn  to  another  central  part  of  Christ's 
teaching,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  we  find  again  the 
social  side  interwoven  with  Uie  spiritual.    It  was 

f'lven  as  a  private  prayer  (v.*),  yet  it  biffins,  '  Our 
ather,'  and  is  througnout  a  prayer  for  tne  human 
brotherhood.  It  aslu  for  the  hallowing  of  God's 
name,  the  coming  of  His  Kingdom,  and  the  doing 
of  His  will  upon  earth, — in  other  words,  it  teaches 
the  Christian  to  i>ray  for  Utopia,  and  it  makes 
incumbent  upon  him  the  duty  of  considering  all 
social  and  political  schemes  with  a  view  to  the 
perfecting  of  society  in  this  world.  The  prayer 
for  daily  bread  asks  that  all  may  have  the  neces- 
sities of  material  life,  and  this  tjffon  involves  far- 
reaching  social  considerations.  The  prayer  for  for- 
giveness is  accompanied  by  a  special  clause  guard- 
ing it  against  an  mdividualist  mterpretation.  As 
for  the  prayer  against  temptation,  tne  temperance 
movement  alone  shows  that  British  Christianity  has 
appreciated  the  social  significance  of  that  clause ; 
and  in  other  matters  it  is  clear  that,  if  the  worship 
of  Mammon  be  the  antithesis  of  the  worship  of 
God,  a  society  based  upon  commercial  competition 
is  constantly  leading  its  members  into  the  gravest 
temptation  of  all. 

Cnrist  then  teaches  that  man  has  a  double  duty 
—to  love  God  and  love  his  neighbour.  He  must 
love  his  neighbour  not  less  than  uimself ,  and  must 
do  to  others  as  he  would  have  them  do  to  Mm. 
Christ  condemns  the  rich  and  blesses  the  poor; 
He  teaches  brotherhood,  social  service,  ana  the 
abnegation  of  private  possessions;  He  teaches 
that  men  are  to  strive  to  bring  about  a  Divine 
Kingdom  of  justice  on  the  earth,  and  that  they 
will  finally  be  judged  by  their  works  of  mercy  to 
those  whom  the  world  despises.  And,  binding  it 
all  together  is  the  gospel  of  Love  which  St.  John 
has  preserved  most  fully — *  This  is  my  command- 
ment, that  ye  love  one  another '  (Jn  15"). 

3.  The  Apostles.— The  rest  of  the  NT  contains 
abundant  evidence  that  this  social  gospel  was 
understood.  Indeed,  in  the  first  flush  of  their  en- 
thusiasm the  Christians  of  Jerusalem  established 
a  voluntary  communism,  and  *  had  all  things  com- 
mon '  (Ac  4"*'®).  It  was  voluntary,  and  did  not 
deny  the  right  of  a  man  to  possess  his  own  pro- 
perty, as  St.  Peter  said  to  Ananias  (5^),  but  it 
shows  that  almsgiving  had  a  very  thorough  mean- 
ing to  the  first  Christians.  T he  doctrine  of  equality 
and  brotherhood  was  also  strongly  felt.  St.  Paul 
more  than  once  had  to  remind  slaves  that  though 
in  the  sight  of  God  there  was  no  respect  of  per- 


sons (Col  3*,  cf.  Ja  2*),  yet  slaves  must  not  turn 
against  their  masters:  this  balance  between  the 
brotherhood  of  master  and  slave  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  duty  of  slave  to  master  on  the  other,  are 
very  beautifully  expressed  in  Philemon  (cf.  1  Co 
7*»-*,  Eph  e*-*).  This  is  characteristic  of  the  early 
Fathers  also  (see  below, '  Patristic  Teaching ') ;  the 
conditions  of  society  were  to  be  accept^,  and 
men  were  to  do  their  duty  in  them,  although  the 
Christian  fellowship  was  working  out  towards  a 
higher  ideal  {e.g.  1  Ti  e**,  cf.  1  P  2»-").  But 
St.  James  (whose  Epistle  contains  passages  which 
are  often  quoted  on  democratic  platforms  at  the 
present  day)  is  very  definite  as  to  the  levelling 
power  of  the  gospel,  e.g.  *  But  let  the  brother  of 
tow  degree  glory  m  his  high  estate :  and  the  rich, 
in  that  he  is  made  low :  because  as  the  flower  of 
the  grass  he  shall  pass  away'  (I*-  *«,  cf.  2*-i»).  St 
Paul  is  as  strong  as  St.  James  as  to  the  danger  of 
riches  {e.g.  1  Ti  6^^),  and  the  evil  of  covetousness 
{e.g.  Col  3'),  and  the  duty  of  mutual  service  {e.g. 
Ph  2«),  and  of  mutual  love  (1  Co  13).  But  his 
most  valuable  contribution  to  the  social  aspect  of 
Christianity  is  his  teaching  about  the  solidarity  of 
mankind ;  the  social  principle  in  its  very  essence 
is  in  the  declaration  that  '  There  can  l>e  neither 
Jew  nor  Greek,  there  can  be  neither  bond  nor  free, 
there  can  be  no  male  and  female :  for  ye  are  all 
one  man  in  Christ  Jesus '  (GaJ  3" ;  cf .  Col  3",  1  Co 
12") ;  nor  could  it  be  better  taught  than  by  the 
illustration  of  the  body  and  its  members  in  1  Co 
12,  and  the  great  description  of  the  unity  of  the 
Christian  IxKly  in  Eph  4.  The  fundamental  doc- 
trine of  brotiierhood  and  love  is  the  theme  of  the 
First  Ep.  of  St.  John,  in  which  it  is  definitely 
stated  tnat  without  loving  his  brother  whom  he 
hath  seen,  a  man  cannot  love  God  (1  Jn  4^) ;  that 
the  children  of  God  are  distinguished  from  the 
children  of  the  devil  by  their  righteousness  and 
love  of  their  brethren  (3*') ;  that  to  dwell  in  love 
is  to  dwell  in  God  (4^^),  and  that  '  every  one  that 
loveth  is  bom  of  Grod  and  knoweth  God,'  while 
*he  that  loveth  not,  knoweth  not  God'  (w.'-^). 
This  is  indeed  the  evidence  of  salvation — *  We 
know  that  we  have  passed  out  of  death  into  life, 
because  we  love  the  brethren'  (3^^).  It  is  clear, 
then,  that  from  the  beginning  it  was  taught  that 
Cliristianity  had  an  mtensely  strong  and  real 
practical  side  in  secular  matters,  that  this  side — 
the  duty  to  the  neighbour — was  equally  incumbent 
on  the  believer  with  the  duty  to  God,  and  that  it 
is  bound  up  with  the  'social'  ideas  of  brother- 
hood, solidarity,  unity,  mutual  love,  co-operation, 
voluntary  equalization  of  condition  by  giving  up 
of  possessions — ^in  some  cases,  as  in  that  of  the 
Rich  Young  Man  (Mk  10"),  of  all  possessions; 
while  there  \b  throughout  strong  condemnation 
of  riches,  of  luxury,  pride,  and  the  clinging  to 
class  distinctions. 

i.  Patristle  Ttaehln^*— There  le  not  ■PAoe  to  do  more  than 
allude  to  the  tmching  of  the  Christian  FVitherB.  Authorities 
on  the  suhjec^  are  given  at  the  end  of  this  article :  some  of  their 
more  salient  savings  will  |be  found  in  Nitti's  Catholic  Soeialismt 
where  their  socialist  character  is  exaggerated^  and  in  Carlyle's 
MeditBval  PolUieal  BeonofM/t  vol.  i.,  where  this  side  is  perhaps 
tmderestimatod.  The  Patrutic  writings  arc,  indeed,  extremely 
difficult  to  estimate,  hecause of  the  disunction  bet^^een  what  was 
ideallv  rk^t  as  belonging  to  God's  plan  (JtM  naturaU)  and  what 
was  r^^t  under  present  conditions  (JtMj/entium)— a  diictinction 
whidi  is  chancterlstic  of  Cicero  and  Seneca  as  well  as  of  the 
Christian  writers  of  a  later  date.  Thus  the  FaUiers  held  that 
all  men  were  natarally  equal,  but  at  the  same  time  they 
accepted  slavery,  though  indeed  the  manumission  of  slaves  was 
a  recognised  Christian  virtue.  It  was  the  same  with  private 
property.  Extracts  can  be  gathered  from  the  Fathers  which 
are  as  strong  as  anything  in  the  writings  of  modem  socialists ; 
for  instance,  iSoudhon's  famous  saying,  *  la  propri^t^,  c'est  le 
vol,'  &B  almost  exactly  paralleled  by  St.  Ambrose's '  Natura  igitur 
Jus  commune  generavlt,  usurpatio  jus  fecit  privatum '  (ds  Of. 
L  28X  But  St.  Ambrose  does  not  mean  that  property  is  un* 
lawful,  only  that  it  is  not  a  *  natural '  institution— it  belongs  to 
the  Jus  geiUiwn.  In  the  same  way  he  does  not  advocate  land- 
nattoni^Lcation  when  he  says,  *  Deus  noster  terram  banc  posses- 
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onuiilHU  uilniitrUT :  khIilvuIUi  mi —mil Jutcdiilribuil' 

iInl-i.c)L\&La,ia);  butsoeionioatxUutforthiiRwianlbc 
poor  have  aiuiE  claim  on  the  rich  to  glr<Ui«n*ihucn(irbiit  una 
iiiAntlar^  Thk  nBr  be  t>k<n  u  ^friol  d1«  at  Ihe  arlicr 
VhrlntiEn  trriUin.  Tbey  wmmw  O*  cxtMCBce  of  printe  pto- 
rrty  u  u  innlltatllin,  uid  that  It  !■  not  ciil  II  riihll}*  nml ; 
It  Uwy  do  not  conirirler  It  M  bdonvlmr  to  the  state  of  Iniwcnice 
like  •Uvrry  H  ta  ilue  Id  Uu  bJI  Into  rin ;  ■  thrir  vtbolB  tboucht,' 
Jlr- C^^J'le  nyi, '  la  dornljutcd  hrlheieiueol  thecloimooFthe 
brotheriwod,'  uid  the  Chiiitkn  nuui  it  boand  to  uk  hii  pru- 

^vlng,  hut.  unlike  modem  mlnuBivlnCt  It ' 
prindDle  of  jiutice.    An  ewly  eunipta  of 


lis; 


<lv.  S),  'Thou  ahalt  not  tumawmv  from  hituth&t  huh  need,  but 
ihilt  ihan  nil  thlnyi  vdOi  thy  brother,  ami  nhaU  nal  »/  Ihat 
«vgkt  It  Mar  own  :  (aril  je  ue  [wtiieri  In  the  Immortal,  how 
jnucbmnreareyeputDcnln  theperiihabte!'  lien  the  reter- 
en«  (o  the  aniinunlty  el  good*  In  An  «« la  obvloua.  CooniBre 
wllh  II  the  ■  All  i<  common  with  ua,  euxpt  women,' of  TerluUian 
iApnI.  nxii.).  or  Bt.  laMat  deditatlon,  '  We  btinE  all  «e  pm- 
ttm  Into  a  fflranum  atA^.  and  ihare  everjrthlnff  witji  the  poor ' 
<^Fol.l.lt).  There  are  manrpaaHgec  in  other Vathen,  audi  u 
Cbrraoitau  and  Baiil,  Aoguetine,  Jmuit,  and  Oregon-  ihg 
<ireat,  whidi  hare  a  atnmv  Bodaliat  ^laiaoter,  and  thejoU  utied 
TanEOaee  about  the  lellWineB  ol  the  rich  whicb  would  <niue 
soniflaneneeif  iittend  Injpithepulpltaolthepreaentday.  ^je 
Inct  [hat  Clenunt  ol  Aleuodria  loot  a  different  view  In  hia  Qpi* 
Dirtt  tolnf  or  iH]n«detalily  iniavaaea  the  iltfnUlcanG*  ta  the  rot 
ol  the  P«I[latlc  literature:  he  eiptaina  the  command  to  the 
~'  '  "  g  Man  in  Hk  lOB  In  a  paniT  allegoDad  leDM,  and 
at  there  la  no  advantage  in  porertv  except  when  it  la 

lal  oblect,  and  that  rlcbea  are  eeniceahle  il 

re  ncA  t«  he  thrown  awaj-.    That  he  ahould 
r  even  In   thia  much  qualified  <lelencc  of 
property  ta  a  remaiiUble  lad- 

11  wt  turn  tmm  theory  lo  practice,  there  la  no  doubt  that 
theChurrh  pnxloced  a  pmlound  •ociol  chanj^  in  the  Booian 
Emjdre.  and  u-aa  recoffniied  Irom  the  first  an  baaed  upon  the 
tnlndple  at  Initcrnily.  In  thia  ronoeiion  it  ia  noteworthy  that 
Ludan  was  alruck  aa  much  by  the  aocia!  u  by  the  Ibeoio^cal 
aapect  of  the  new  religion— '  Their  orifrinal  tawglver,'  he  re- 
luarka.  'had  taught  them  that  ther  wero  all  brethren  one  ol 


uroteata  thi 
jneuTTfid  (o_  -, ,_ — 
rlf^Uy  used,  and  ar 
■Cand  abnoB*  -' — 


a  lellonhip  In  wtatch  Ui 

man  richer;  In  whkh  t 

wi-re  wtleoRKd  and  lovi_ 

I  of  Chratiaal'f  (I-  * 


ji  beoune  ptx)rer  and  the  pt 


ulnUng  out,  amooeat  other  thlnija.  that  the  prinriple  ol 
ZoAour  eraa  ootialatenEl)^  put  into  practloe-  FollowlnESth  PauPe 
manlmtf^Sio),  (he(Aiurchlndated,  (1),thatlt  K-a*  the  duty 


k,  (!)  that  it »»  the  duty  of  the 


and  0)  that  It  was  the  duty  nl  Christ 
thnee  who  wlte  not  able  to  work,    1 
ttodaliam  only  iHHaiise  the  Church 
with  tlie  State. 
■.  lM,ttT  DayglopiaaBt**  —  It  Is 


impoiaiblc  hi^i 
mdal  thcoT>'  ai 


thcoT>'  and  practic 


,  that  ia,  what  wniil 
living  acoordinff  to 
e  vaM  aimed  DgninF 


tlieearlt'frUn<';ar>d,MCOD>lly.lhattlKQiiJr>l, 
•ocial  doctrine!!  which  were  accepted  and  ] 

Here  u'nfnnx-liint  only  ill  »ic  inilpll  but  st-o  ii 
tii'iil  court-.     The  flnil  rtortiiiie  wiui  niriHil  o;i,L 

dednlte  atandnrd.     'Tht  apoir 

iu.ur:i-(hc™i«  ol  I.keiu-«),ai _ 

Inodcni  manuhicture  and  conlmiTCe  lUid  iiideeri  the  whnle  r 
luodeni  aock'ly  la  baaed,  waa  lorbldi)i>n  by  the  (^lurpb  U]i  Ifll  tli 
Renalanince  and  Reformation ;  ami  not  only  Ihia,  Iml  lb 
lirohlhlHon  wa<  invpted  and  rurried  out  in  wdhiu?'  huainti 
allain.  Here  aualn  the  motlran  aodaUIeinocnt  tnnL-hH  hnnil 
Hith  Chrbtiau  ininrlplni  that  were  nncUwd  throujihout  tli 
Ulddle  A4in  and  auniiocd  up  by  St.  Thnmaa  Aqnlnaa;  Just  u 
the  modem  trade  nnlnnlal  (fndii  that  the  icreat  Cfariallan  tnui 
irilda  nvie  i'an?lni.'  nut  hia  ptlndplts  ol  lellonvhjp  eren  amnir 
the  peaiamr}  bfli«  the  modem  em  Innn.    The    "■ 
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coni-vptl. 


find  Iheir  lospiratioo  in  Chrlnlauily  ; 

Christ  In  thoroughncH  mid  dmplicily  aa 

allain  will  Jncreaairs:]y  remeiaber  that 

your  lUaler,'  said  abo  '  and  all  ye  are 

John  lo  St.  i'lancU  ol  Aaeisi,  Irom  Isitinier  lo  uaurKC,  v 

now  (sDed  Chrlatlafl  Sociahen  haa  had  many  prophets.    . 

pment  daj-  it  la  ■  prenl  and  groning  lorce  in  ^  Chi 


iture  on  Christian  Socialltin 
I  1(0  book*  and  pampIileM. 
in  England  was  complied  by 

_.._    .._ . .  be  mentioned  becanseit  lan 

be  obt^ned  for  a  penny  (Appendix  to  Soeiatitm  aiul  tht  Ttaeh'- 
iitg  i)f  CkriH,  ti>- (jTClifiDrd,  Fabian  Society,  Clemenfa  Inn. 
WTai  A  better  and  more  recent  blbUo^phy  is  bi  A.  V. 
Woodwottb,  CAriWiiin  Soeialiim  in  Englaad.    Tnctm  contaln- 


haa  also  produced  several  ^ 
•n  Ltid,  The  CkvnJi  aiid 
/fan  (As  Pta  (fty  aermoni 


drstroyi-d  ii 


imhleilawavtaniake 


!,  andUie  whole  medlpsu 

u  hw  s  new  order,    in  Hint 

Bj-iflcni  ProleaMOT  .\idiley  aayn:  'No  aivb  auMalnol  and  Inr- 
Tearhlng  attempt  is  being  nnar  maile,  olLhrr  Irani  Hie  ilde  nf 
theoloin'.  or  Imra  that  of  ethics,  to  Imprcaa  upon  the  public 
lOlnd  uriiiHples  iminedlalely  inillloiUe  to  pn^lal  lllc'  /£«.ii. 
IIM.  f.  SWJ.  Thi-  nindem  walias  bronght  many  relnrma,  ntrt- 
flbly  III  iimnii'ilnn  >vitli  lllirrtj-  and  the  ibuKKntlf  idea:  but  w< 
ihi-  hnnKiiiiriLriimjimi  nf  <i>  laMr  phaae  hss  begun  to  work  in  Ibe 
nnkiB,  It  has  but  Joinnl  hand»  with 
an  Iratemlly,— a  trodilinn  that  hnR 
■i«i,inii»iiim.-iriis(iK»lliefoundnliaiii"orhro(herly 
fald  by  ni>r  [/<nl  and  lilt  Aposttca.    The  sucrrin  of 
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hihlJDKiHihy;  F.  B.  Slttl,  CaMofw  SonnJim  nns) ;  Uveleye, 
In  SlKialitnii  CmUmpenin  (Sotialiiim  ^  TWay )  (IffiO) :  Yrra- 
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reaoblng  Influence  over  European  and  American  thouglil. 
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SOCIAL  LIFE.— I.  Btato  of  aoelety  In  the  time 
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level  of  life,  keeping  themselves  free  at  least  from 
the  i)olluting  and  demoralizing  vices  of  the  capital 
and  its  urbc^  imitators.  Of  them  the  worst  tliat 
could  he  said  was  that  they  porsaed  empty  lives 
devoted  to  frivolous  aims  ana  huhble  ambitions, 
whose  vanity  was  accentuated  by  their  unconsciouK- 
ne&s^of  it.  The  a^  was  not  without  its  high  ideals 
and  earnest  ideahsts.  But  aspiration  was  crippled 
through  lack  of  clearness  as  to  the  ideals  it  would 
realize.  There  are  abundant  manifest  indications 
that  a  deep,  strong,  spiritual  movement  which 
made  for  better  things  had  begun.  Springing 
from  a  profound  realization  of  the  evils  current,  it 
yet  had  no  clear  understanding  of  their  origin  and 
causes,  and  blindly  groped  after  ways  of  cure. 

(2)  It  would  seem  as  if  the  coming  of  Jesus 
opened  the  channels  for  the  inflow  of  fresh  Divine 
influences  which  voicelessly  and  mysteriously  began 
to  permeate  human  hearts  and  quicken  a  new  and 
healthy  life.  The  vague  ideal  which  hung  in  solu- 
tion in  HO  many  minds  began  to  take  shape  and 
form.  The  Divine  Spirit  gave  content  and  direc- 
tion to  the  semi-conscious  aspirations  and  half- 
blind  desires  moving  restlessly  m  the  deeps  of  the 
human  heart,  reinforced  the  spirit  of  reaction 
which  had  set  in,  imparting  to  its  champions  a 
new  passion  for  the  righteous,  the  pure,  and  the 
true. 

2.  Influence  and  methods  of  JesoB.— (1)  Into  the 
society  in  which  this  new  life  was  stirring  came 
J&sus,  and  very  soon  the  influence  of  His  teaching 
and  spirit  began  to  make  itself  felt.  It  would  be 
an  error,  however,  to  attribute  to  that  alone  the 
social  reformation  which  gradually  evidenced  itself 
as  in  progress.  Other  factors  were  already  oper- 
ating. The  rebellion  of  misery  against  cruel 
economic  conditions,  a  mutinous  sense  of  the  unjust 
and  unjustifiable  inequalities  of  life,  the  strong 
infusion  of  democratic  sympathies  into  the  govern- 
ing circles,  through  the  increasing  number  of  those 
whose  native  ability  had  secured  them  wealth  and 
position,  the  mixing  of  different  races  whose  blood 
was  strouj^ly  impregnated  with  inherited  qualities 
often  anti- toxic  and  mutually  corrective, — these 
were  factors  which  contributed  to  bring  about 
radical  changes  in  outlook  and  conduct.  The 
social  teachin«'  of  Jesus  was  not  entirely  new. 
Much  of  it  had  already  been  the  staple  propaganda 
of  eloquent  and  earnest  advocates.  But  Jesus 
made  tne  body  of  principles  lie  inculcated  vitaliz- 
inff  forces  in  tne  shaping  of  human  society,  deter- 
mining and  dominating  factors  in  its  evolution, 
after  an  unprecedented  fashion.  He  made  them 
the  accepted  and  controllin<^  commonplaces  of  re- 
form an<I  reconstruction.  He  enunciated  laws  for 
the  regulation  of  communal  life  which  tended  to 
eliminate  the  disorderly  element  of  mere  personal 
caprice  and  whim.  In  a  word.  He  created  a  social 
conscience. 

(2)  In  any  consideration  of  Christ's  influence 
upon  social  fife,  it  must  be  clearly  recognized  that 
it  operated  not  only,  and  perhaps  not  so  much, 
through  the  propagation  of  His  teaching  as  through 
the  infusion  of  His  spirit  into  society.  The  work 
of  His  Holy  Spirit  in  awakening  men  to  tlie  evils 
amidst  which  they  lived,  and  impelling  them  to 
energetic  suppressive  and  alterative  measures,  must 
be  assigned  its  due  place  and  value.  The  changes 
wrought  upon  society  in  the  course  of  generations 
are  the  pro<luct  of  men  educated  upon  the  principles 
of  Jesus,  but  freely  using  their  personal  judgment 
under  the  guidance  and  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

(3)  Nor  must  it  )ie  left  out  of  account  that  the 
fact  of  the  Incarnation,  theologically  conceived  and 
estimated,  with  its  pregnant  suggestions  of  the 
worth  and  destiny  of  man  and  the  Divine  hopes 
and  aims  regarding  him,  provided  for  thoughtful 


and  responsive  minds  a  purified  impulse  towards  a 
new  humanitarianism. 

(4)  Profound  as  the  influence  of  Jesus  upon  social 
life  has  been,  it  was  by  no  means  His  primary 
function  to  procure  its  reformation.  The  social 
rectifications  which  unquestionably  trace  their 
original  impulse  to  Him  are  of  the  nature  of  by- 
products of^  His  work.  He  came  to  reveal  God  to 
man  and  to  bring  man  to  God.  Nevertheless,  He 
had  an  ulterior  purpose,  to  which  this  was  in  a 
sense  a  preliminary  step,  in  the  founding  of  an 
ideal  community,  designated  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
composed  of  individuals  whose  mutual  relations 
were  determined  by  the  implications  of  their  proper 
relationship  to  God.  The  immediate  implication 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Fatherhood  of  GckI  is  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  These  two  doctrines  are 
basal  to,  and  determinative  of,  Christ's  whole 
ethical  system.  The  ultimate  aim  of  Jesus,  then, 
may  be  said  to  have  been  social,  inasmuch  as  the 
final  end  of  His  mission  would  be  achieved  only  in 
the  realization  of  a  regenerate  society. 

(5)  Jesus  consistently  set  an  ideal  of  perfection 
before  men.  Himself  sinless,  He  woula  have  all 
men  sinless  as  well  (Jn  5"  8"  *Sin  no  more*j 
Mt  5**  *Be  ye  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  in 
heaven  is  perfect').  But  this  perfection  was  not 
merely  a  negative  condition,  a  state  of  freedom 
from  every  evil  spot  or  stain.  The  context  of  Mt 
5'*'  clearly  indicates  the  connotation  the  word  HXeios 
is  intended  to  have.  It  meant  such  perfection  as 
that  of  His  Father  in  heaven,  which,  on  the  posi- 
tive side,  was  determined  by  the  gracious  activities 
and  loving  ministries  of  which  men  were  the  objects 
and  beneficiaries.  Human  perfection  was  then  to 
be  attained  only  through  a  life  of  similar  benefi- 
cent activity.  It  cannot  be  achieved  in  isolation. 
Christ  never  contemplates  human  life  so  situated. 
He  regards  man  as  essentially  a  social  being,  whose 
full  self-realization  can  only  be  attained  in  vital 
relationship  with  his  fellows.  No  man  may  go 
apart  by  himself  and  live  a  truly  godly  or  samtly 
life  (Jn  17"* ").  The  ideal  character,  according  to 
Jesus,  is  to  be  realized  only  through  the  proper 
discharge  of  the  social  responsibilities  entailed^y 
communal  life  (Mt  19^)  Sin  with  Him,  and  sin 
of  the  most  blameworthy  kind,  is  largely  neglect 
or  failure  to  fulfil  social  uuties  and  obligations  (Mt 
2542t^  The  virtues,  on  the  other  hand,  which  dis- 
tinguish the  good  man  after  the  mind  of  Christ  are 
those  which  emerge  in  a  life  of  vigilant  and  inces- 
sant beneficence  and  self-sacrificing  love  (Mt  25**, 
Jn  15^^).  The  whole  spirit  of  Christ's  teaching 
condemns  the  hermit  existence  as  one  which 
gravely  imperils  a  man*s  title  to  be  considered  a 
citizen  of  tne  Kingdom  of  God.  The  root  of  the 
world's  evil  is  selfish  individualism. 

(6)  Jesus,  then,  was  notjproperly  a  social  reformer ; 
He  was  an  inspirer  of  social  reform.  He  enunciated 
principles  in  the  light  of  which  the  evil  of  prevalent 
conditions,  practices,  and  accepted  institutions  be- 
came increasingly  apparent.  He  changed  things 
by  first  changing  men.  He  made  many  things 
impossible  by  making  them  intolerable  to  the 
sensitized  conscience  and  Christianized  heart. 

8.  Attitade  of  Jesoi  to  existing  locial  relatlon- 
•hipi.— Kl)  All  this  is  borne  out  by  the  consideration 
of  Christ's  attitude  to  the  society  of  His  own 
day.  Upon  its  constituent  elements  He  passed  no 
strictures  suggestive  of  an  attitude  of  protest  or 
condemnation.  He  accepted  its  inequalities  of 
position  and  possessions  without  demur ;  nor  did 
He  range  Himself  with  that  species  of  socialism 
which  anticipates  an  epoch  when  the  relationships 
of  master  and  servant,  rich  and  poor,  employer  and 
employed,  capital  and  la1x)ur,  shall  cease  to  exist 
(Mt  10**,  Lk  IT'-',  Mk  14').  These  characterize 
the  normal  and  stable  state  of  society,  which  He 
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seemed  to  regard  as  fittingly  ordered  to  provide 
the  opportunities  or  agencies  for  the  evolation  of 
the  type  of  character  which  most  conformed  to  the 
image  of  Grod,  and  the  realization  of  the  tjrpe  of 
life  which  best  expressed  His  spirit. 

(2)  If,  then,  the  essential  features  of  society  as 
presently  constituted  undergo  *a  sea-change  into 
something  rich  and  strange,'  it  will  not  be  because 
Jesus  deliberately  legislated  to  that  end,  but  be- 
cause the  spirit  He  infused  into  men,  educated  on 
His  principles,  demanded  difierent  conditions  for 
its  fuller  and  more  perfect  expression.  His  sym- 
pathies were  inferentially  on  the  side  of  an  inaus- 
trial  and  economic  order  wherein  individual  talents, 
capabilities,  and  fidelities  would  have  ample  scope 
to  prove  and  exercise  themselves,  cmd  would  meet 
with  such  suitable  and  proportionate  reward  as 
would  stimulate  and  foster  healthy  aspiration, 
honest  ambition,  and  those  qualities  of  industry, 
integrity,  and  disinterested  fidelify  which  go  to 
form  the  ideal  character  (cf.  Lk  12*^  19*«). 

(3)  Jesus  did  not  forbid  the  accumulation  of 
private  property.  Rather  He  accepted  it  as  a 
fundamental  right  of  every  man  to  possess  in 
security  wliatever  property  honestly  lielonged  to 
him  (Mt  20i»  2S^  ^  13**^).  That  is  the  under- 
lying assumption  of  those  maxims  wliich  inculcate 
giving,  and  of  those  utterances  which  approve  a 
saintly  charity  (Lk  e**^'"*").  He  had  no  word  of 
censure  for  the  many  persons  of  means  whom  He 
numbered  amongst  itis  friends.  HiR  dinciples  con- 
tinued to  own  property  (Jn  21*^-,  Lk  19*-'),  and 
His  little  company  subsisted  on  a  common,  if 
meagre,  purse  (Jn  12*  13*®).  Poor  Himself,  He 
inflamed  no  envy  of  the  rich,  nor  fostered  any  class 
feeling.  Money  He  accepted  as  an  effective  instru- 
ment for  the  furtherance  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
He  recognized  that,  while  for  one  it  might  be  a 
snare  and  therefore  should  be  foregone  (Lk  18^  ^), 
for  another  it  provided  means  towards  the  better 
doing  of  God's  will.  He  was  urgent  in  His  warn- 
ings regarding  the  spiritual  dangers  which  attended 
its  ampler  possession.      He  magnified  its  subtle 

}x>wer  to  enthral  the  afiections  and  divorce  the 
leart  from  God  by  winning  that  trust  for  itself 
which  should  be  reposed  in  Him  alone  (Mk  1(P, 
Mt  12?^).  He  vividly  portrayed  how  it  dried  up 
the  spirit  of  unselfish  sympathies  and  tended  to 
render  men  indifferent  and  callous  to  human  need 
(Lk  16**''- ).  He  understood  how  its  successful  acqui- 
sition developed  an  unquenchable  thirst  for  more, 
and  therefore  He  admonished  all  to  beware  of 
covetousness,  the  greedy  spirit  which  wants  more 
than  it  can  profitably  or  enjoyably  use  (Lk  12"*-). 
In  various  ways  He  impressed  ujxjn  men  that 
money  was  not  the  true  wealth,  and  could  not  of 
itself  procure  true  blessedness  (Lk  W^'^  122»  16'')- 
See,  further,  art.  Wealth. 

(4)  It  is  evident  that  Jesus  held  the  institution 
of  the  family  in  profound  reverence.  He  ex- 
pounded His  theology  in  terms  of  its  relationships. 
He  displayed  a  pecuuarly  anxious  concern  in  dealing 
with  questions  that  afl'ected  its  integrity.  The  state 
of  things  in  His  day  urgently  called  for  outspoken 
protest  and  warning.  There  was  an  increasing 
laxity  of  view  and  practice  "with  regard  to  marriage. 
Divorce  (which  see)  was  common,  and  resorted  to 
upon  meamre  enough  grounds.  The  school  of  Hillel 
sanctionea  it  for  no  fetter  reason  than  that  a  wife 
had  spoilt  her  husband's  dinner,  this  opinion  being 
founded  upon  a  liberal  interpretation  of  Dt  24^ 
There  is  no  subject  on  whicli  Jesus  H]M>ke  more 
uncompromisingly  and  unequivocally.  He  recog- 
nized that  the  stability  and  wholesomeness  of 
social  life  depend  largely  on  the  health  and  purity 
of  domestic  life.  While  recognizing  its  pliysical 
basis,  Jesus  conceived  of  marriage  as  an  essentially 
«piritual  union.     He  regarded  it  as  a  Divine  insti- 


tution and  ordinance,  which  involved  tlie  parties 
entering  into  it  in  the  most  solemn  and  sacrc^d 
mutual  obli^tions.  In  the  highest,  and  to  Him 
the  only  legitimate  view  of  it,  it  was  a  consumma- 
tion of  mutual  love  mediated  by  God  Himself 
(Mt  19*).  That  was  therefore  no  true  marria^ 
which  was  entered  into  for  the  gratification  of 
sensual  passion  or  on  the  score  of  worldly  con- 
siderations. It  was  not  within  the  province  of 
man  to  sunder  those  whom  God  had  jomed,  %,e,  to 
cancel  their  vows  and  annul  the  relationship  that 
had  bound  them  to  one  another.  No  human  law- 
court  has  the  right  to  undo  the  tie  made  and  sealed 
by  God  Himself.  See,  further,  artt.  Aditltery, 
Divorce,  Eunuch,  Family,  Marriage. 

(5)  Jesus,  then,  acquiesced  in  the  indefinite  con- 
tinuance of  the  ordinary  relationships  of  life  tiien 
obtaining,  as  constitutmg  the  normal  state  of 
society.  He  gave  no  countenance  to  anarchism. 
He  Himself  offered  an  example  of  law-abiding 
citizenship,  consistently  demanding  tliat  due 
respect  be  paid  to  the  requirements  and  enact- 
ments of  the  civil  power  legislating  within  its  own 
proper  sphere.  He  rebuked  the  spirit  of  revolt 
which  demurred  to  the  ri^ht  of  government  to  levy 
taxes.  He  himself  submitting  to  be  taxed,  even 
when  He  might  have  claimed  exemption  (Mt  VJ^*''), 
He  consistently  acquiesced  in  the  right  of  properly 
constituted  authorities  to  act  in  accordance  witn 
their  legal  powers ;  He  would  permit  of  no  resist- 
ance to  the  emissaries  of  the  Sanhedrin  sent  to 
arrest  Him.  The  case  against  Him  founded  on 
charges  of  law-brealdng  collapsed.  Pilate,  with 
the  Mst  mil,  could  find  no  fault  in  Him  (Lk  23^*). 

4.  Jesus  nevertheless  did  not  fail  to  denounce 
with   vehemence   current   injustices  and   abuses. 
His  recognition  of  the  prevalence  of  oppression, 
extortion,    corrupt    practices,    and    the    pinched 
poverty  due  to  them,  not  only  finds  explicit  and 
scathing  utterance  (Lk  20^),  but  is  reflected  in 
many  of  His  parables  and  implied  in  many  of  His 
sayings.    Yet  He  does  not  speak  as  if  the  emergence 
of  these  were  the  inevitable  outcome  of  established 
social  conditions.     The  blame  is  always  laid  upon 
individuals  who  guiltily  abused  their  powers  and 
opportunities.     He  allowed  no  word  to  escape  His 
lips   which   might   (countenance    the    methods    of 
violent  revolution.    He  started  no  i)opular  agitation 
to  secure  social  reconstruction.     No  forcible  altera- 
tion in  the  mere  externalities  of  life  would  ensure 
the  disappearance  of  prevalent  evils.    Jesus  plainly 
taught  that  soctial  amelioration  must  be  brought 
about  by  the  gradual  assimilation  of  the  mass  to 
the  ideal  tyi>e,  and  the  infusion  of  the  principles  of 
His  gospel  into  all  the  veins  of  the  t)ody  politic 
(Mt  13**).     By  evolution,  not  by  revolution,  lay  the 
path  to  the  realization  of  the  Kin*^dom  of  heaven. 
Jesus  did  not  share  the  prophetic  enthusiasm  of 
imimtient  exi)ectation  to  wnicli  the  Day  of  the  Lord 
seemed  alreafly  at  the  doors.     From  the  beginning 
He  impressed  it  upon  His  disciples  that  it  was 
indefinitely  far  off  (Mk  A^\  Mt  24").     He  had  a 
profound  appreciation  of  the  ])rotracted  manner  in 
which  a  regenerate  state  of  society  of  a  stable  kind 
may  only  be  attained,   tlirough  the  working  of 
healthy    spiritual     forces     in     indivi<lual    hearts 
(Mt  5^^).      In  this  He  stood  alone.      His  doctrine 
surprised  and  perplexed  His  disciples.     It  was  out 
of  harmony  >nth  the  traditional   wliefs  and  hopes 
on  which  they  had  l>een  nurtured  (Mk  1.3*"^). 

Nevertheless,  Jesus  did  not  anticipate  that  the 
Kingdom  would  v\m\Q  by  a  j>eaceful  and  progressive 
process  of  evolution,  without  the  shocks  of  revolu- 
tion. He  foresaw  that  the  forces  of  reform  would 
rouse  the  strenuous  hostility  of  antagonistic 
spiritual  elements  in  society,  with  the  consequent 
outbreak  of  anarchic  convulsions  (Mt  24^'^*).  In- 
deed, He  anticipated  that  the  ideal  society  would 
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never  be  attained  as  the  result  of  pore  evolution. 
The  forces  of  evil  would  refuse  to  oe  ousted,  and 
'would  prove  too  strong  to  be  suppressed.  Suc- 
cessive Divine  interferences  would  be  required, 
•culminating  in  a  final  catastrophic  one,  to  secure 
their  suppression  and  the  realization  of  the 
Kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth  in  stable  and  universal 
sway  (Mt  10»ill»13*»-»). 

5.  Fundamental  principles  of  Christ*!  soeial 
teaehin^,  and  their  ontcome. — (1)  Jesus  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  social  structure  of  the  future 
by  His  doctrine  of  the  equal  essential  worth  of  the 
individual.  This  had  alreadv  been  preached  with 
conviction  and  power,  but  witn  little  practical  out- 
come. Rigid  lines  of  demarcation  continued  to 
separate  the  various  classes  in  Roman  society  (cf. 
Dul,  Roman  Society ^  p.  270  ff.).  It  was  through 
Jesus  that  the  doctrine  ceased  to  be  little  more 
than  an  academic  proposition,  and  became  a 
vitalizing  element  in  civilization,  and  a  regulative 
principle  in  the  development  of  the  new  social 
orfpnism.  He  laid  the  foundations  of  a  pure, 
universal  democracy — a  democracy  based,  not  on 
equality  of  personal  possessions,  but  on  equality  of 
individual  rights.  He  awakened  a  new  sense  of 
the  essential  dignity  of  human  nature,  and  gave 
a  meaning  and  a  value  to  the  most  obscure  life. 
He  invested  the  common  people  with  a  new  self- 
respect  which  elevated  and  fortified,  and  with  a 
sense  of  personal  responsibility  which  steadied  and 
deepened,  while  eliminating^  the  dangerous  sense 
of  purposelessness  and  insignificance.  Every  human 
being  was  a  storehouse  of  Divine  potentialities ; 
His  whole  ministry  consistentlv  enforced  and 
illustrated  this  pre^ant  truth.  Though  consenting 
to  social  ineaualities.  He  did  not  allow  these  to  be 
regarded  as  tne  sign  or  token  of  any  differences  in 
the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  human  soul  In  His 
intercourse  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  He  mani- 
fested a  lofty  indifference  to  rank  and  position, 
practically  ignoring  the  artificial  distinctions  of 
society  (Lk  7**).  There  was  no  human  bein^ 
beneath  respectful  rc^rd  or  outside  the  radius  of 
brotherly  love.  Thb  He  drove  home  by  incarnating 
Ood's  concern  for  the  outcasts  and  the  fallen,  the 
pariahs  of  society.  The  express  purpose  of  His 
mission  was  to  seek  and  save  that  which  was  lost. 
By  His  self-sacrifice  on  the  Cross,  necessitated  to 
procure  redemption,  approved  and  accepted  b^r  the 
Father,  He  made  plain  that  the  worth  of  the  indi- 
vidual soul  was,  in  God's  r^ard,  beyond  calculation. 
Thus  was  a  new  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  per- 
sonality impressed  upon  the  mind  and  heart  of  the 
world.  From  the  acceptance  of  this  doctrine  flowed 
many  and  far-reaching  consequences.  Life  might 
no  longer  be  held  cheap.  Every  human  being, 
whatever  his  position,  had  certain  rights  whidi 
must  be  respected. 

(a)  Slavery  could  not  and  did  not  long  persist  as 
a  normal  institution  of  society.  It  speedily  came 
under  tlie  ban  of  liealthy  Christian  sentiment 
<Philem  '•).  Such  a  condition  was  not  consonant 
with  the  essential  dignity  of  human  nature  as  hall- 
marked by  Christ.  It  became  impossible  to  regard 
human  beings  as  mere  goods  and  chattels,  to  be 
bought  and  sold  as  household  furniture.  Nor 
might  they  be  treated  with  the  callous  brutalities 
of  an  innumanity  which  made  no  distinction 
between  slaves  and  beasts.  The  slave  was  also  a 
man,  and  entitled  at  least  to  the  r^ard  proper  to 
one  possessed  of  an  immortal  and  pnceless  soul. 

{h)  Woman  also  came  into  her  kingdom.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  she  had  been  treated  as  an  inferior 
being,  who  had  duties  but  no  rights,  except  what 
man  chose  to  grant  her.  Her  nature  was  *  cribb'd, 
<^abin*d,  and  confined.'  There  were  indeed  many 
and  brilliant  exceptions  in  women  who  dignified 
the  sex  and  won  the  warmest  admiration.    But 


the  common  contempt  in  which  woman  was  held 
inevitably  reacted  on  her  nature,  and,  by  lowering 
her  self-respect,  made  of  her  what  went  to  confirm 
the  general  opinion  regarding  her.  Jesus  changed 
M  that.  He  emancipated  her  from  her  position 
of  sex-inferiority.  He  did  this  by  Himself  treating 
her  as  an  equal,  in  no  wise  of  less  essential  worth 
than  man  (Lk  lO'^,  Jn  11').  He  ^ve  her  peculiar 
honour.  Some  of  the  most  significant  incidents 
in  His  life  are  associated  with  women  (Jn  4*^ 
11"^).  He  overturned  the  estimates  of  the  past 
and  revoked  its  unquestioned  judgments.  See, 
further,  art  Woman. 

(r)  Jesus  was  the  Saviour  of  the  chUd,  He  put 
an  end  to  the  inhumanities  with  which  unwelcome 
infants  were  treated  (Mt  18«-»-",  Lk  IV).  He 
^ave  the  child  an  importance  which  resulted  in 
increasing  attention  being  paid  to  its  well-being. 
The  Early  Church  led  the  way  in  interpreting  and 
applying  the  mind  of  the  Master.  Wherever  His 
spirit  has  been  most  active,  there  has  the  child 
been  the  object  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  solicit- 
ous care.  One  of  the  fruits  of  the  Reformation 
was  the  new  interest  taken  in  the  education  of  the 
young.  The  modem  deep  and  earnest  study  of 
child  life,  the  many  and  varied  institutions  for 
promoting  the  physical  and  moral  welfare  of  the 
young,  are  the  outcome  of  a  deepening  and  more 
sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  worth  Jesus  gave 
to  the  chUd  (Mk  »»•"  Mt  18»).  See,  further,  art. 
Children. 

(2)  Jesus  preached  the  brotherhood  of  nun,  based 
on  their  common  relationship  to  the  Father-God, 
to  whom  all  alike  owe  their  being.  Thus  He 
linked  the  whole  human  race  in  a  common  kinship. 
The  Stoics  had  ineffectively  taught  this  doctrine. 
Jesus  made  it  a  substantial  fact.  Through  Him  it 
became  a  principle  profoundly  influential  in  deter- 
mining the  nature  of  the  relations  between  man 
and  man.  It  operated  towards  the  obliteration  of 
the  artificial  distinctions  between  class  and  class 
which  obtained  in  a  society  ordered  according  to 
pagan  ideas  and  ideals,  distinctions  which  almost 
implied  the  tacit  assumption  of  a  gradual  difler- 
entiation  of  nature.  The  Early  Church  gave 
practical  illustration  of  the  nec^sary  outcome  of 
Christ's  teaching  in  their  gatherings  for  worship, 
where  rich  and  poor,  master  and  slave,  employer 
and  employed,  mingled  indiscriminately,  with  the 
freedom  and  mutu£  regard  based  on  the  cordial 
recognition  of  their  common  brotherhood. 

(a)  Through  the  inculcation  of  this  doctrine 
Jesus  generated  a  social  conscience,  the  sense  of 
individual  responsibility  for  the  corporate  well- 
being.  He  sowed  the  seed  of  the  fruitful  idea  of 
tho  solidarity  of  the  race.  He  gave  a  new  meaninji^ 
to  the  word  *  neighbour,'  and  exalted  neighbourli- 
ness to  the  rank  of  a  supreme  Christian  virtue 
(Lk  ICP*'^).  He  widened  the  area  of  duty  till  it 
embraced  the  whole  of  mankind  (Ac  1^).  There 
is  no  horizon  to  the  sphere  of  personal  obligation. 
It  reaches  to  the  circumference  of  human  need. 

(b)  Jesus  thus  evoked  a  new  sense  of  humanity. 
He  gave  it  a  comprehensiveness,  an  outlook,  and 
an  insight,  which  it  never  possessed  before.  The 
Mosaic  Code  contains  many  enactments  relative 
to  the  treatment  of  strangers  and  foreigners,  but 
these  rested  on  no  broad  human  basis.  They  were 
instructed  and  qualified  by  considerations  of 
nationality,  antecedents,  and  prudential  policy. 
Jesus  refused  to  allow  barriers  of  race  to  restrict 
tlie  outflow  of  the  spirit  of  beneficent  love  (Mk  7", 
Jn  4*-  *).  He  taught  it  to  reach  out  to  the  utter- 
most, as  well  as  to  reach  down  to  the  lowermost. 
His  Church  was  to  make  the  brotherhood  of  man 
a  visible  reality,  environing  within  it  people  of  all 
nations  and  tongues  (Lk  13^,  Jn  12^*^- )•  The  duty 
of  preaching  the  gospel  to  every  creature  involves 
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the  obligation  of  treating  all  alike  in  the  spirit  of 
the  gospel.  The  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the 
Heavenly  Father's  attitude  to  the  erring  and 
the  WTetched,  as  pictured  in  the  pai-ables,  and  as 
reflected  in  His  own  life,  set  men  of  whatever  race 
or  condition  in  a  new  lisht.  The  outcast,  the 
fallen,  the  depraved,  all  those  whase  moral  and 
spiritual  condition  classed  them  amon^^t  tlie  lost, 
became  the  objects  of  a  compassion  which  yearned 
for  their  restoration.  Their  recovery  became  the 
serious  concern  of  every  soul  bent  nyon  the  imita- 
tion of  Grod.  Christ  infused  the  Saviour-spirit  into 
the  world,  to  which  all  need  is  a  summons  to  help, 
and  in  whose  eyes  eveiy  sinner  is  a  possible  saint 
(Mt  12»,  Lk  23*5).  There  was  no  Iwndage  to  sin 
from  which  emancipation  was  not  possible,  no  far 
country  from  which  there  was  no  return.  Despair 
was  a  word  foreign  to  Christ's  vocabulary  (Lk  tt^). 
He  instituted  the  method  of  redemption  by  pity 
and  love,  whose  intelligent  application  is  gradually 
operating  to  effect  what  He  proved  in  individual 
instances  it  was  actually  fitted  to  achieve  (Jn  8", 
Lk  19"^*).  He  discredited  the  method  of  spiritual 
cure  which  relies  upon  threats  and  penalties 
alone. 

(o)  He  inaugurated  the  day  of  specifically  Chris- 
tian charity.  Charity  had  oeen  exercised  before, 
but  it  was  largely  a  matter  of  expediency,  or  the 
outflow  of  a  mere  pitifulness  for  misery  and  want. 
Jesus  gave  it  a  new  heart  and  a  new  >W11,  a  new 
sight  and  a  new  insight.  It  was  not  to  be  left 
henceforth  to  a  few  munificent  gentlemen  like 
Pliny  to  dispense.  Its  exercise  became  the  duty  of 
all  alike,  according  to  their  ability  and  opportunity. 
The  organization  of  charity  has  been  justly  charac- 
terized as  the  finest  achievement  of  the  Early 
Christians  (v.  Dobschiitz).  Jesus  erect«d  charity 
into  a  supreme  Christian  virtue.  He  regarded  its 
absence  as  a  convicting  proof  of  the  absence  of 
tliat  »ii\iit  which  qualitiea  for  entrance  into  the 
Kingdom  of  Grod.  That  was  a  sure  indication  of  a 
soul  out  of  fellowship  with  God  (Mt  as^*'-,  Lk  12»*- 
Igaoff.)  Jesus  enjoined  as  a  primary  duty  the 
prompt  and  ungrudging  use  of  one's  means  in  the 
relief  of  necessity  of  whatever  kind.  The  priest 
and  the  Lcvite  who  passed  by  on  the  other  side 
were  transCTessing  the  first  and  last  law  of  love. 
Jesus  would  allow  of  no  limit  to  the  sacrifices  one 
must  be  prepared  to  make  in  obedience  to  its 
legitimate  demands  (Lk  12**).  Charity  must  not 
be  of  the  nature  of  unwilling  acquiescence  in  a 
begging  request.  It  must  be  the  fruit  of  that 
spirit  which  is  ready  to  give  more  than  is  asked, 
and  will  err  on  the  side  of  generosity  rather  than 
of  meanness  (Lk  CP).  Yet  the  exercise  of  charity 
must  [not  be  indiscriminate  or  unregulated,  ft 
must  always  tend  to  promote  the  ends  of  the 
law  of  Christian  love.  It  must  be  regulated 
by  regard  to  the  Golden  Rule,  interpreted  in 
the  light  of  the  Heavenly  Fathers  example. 
It  must  be  well  considered,  ever  keeping  in 
view  the  highest  welfare  of  those  who  invite  its 
aid.  Each  case  must  be  taken  on  its  own  merits. 
Charity  is  legitimate,  only  when  it  subserves  the 
spiritual  interests  of  the  individual  assisted, — when 
it  makes  him  not  only  better  off*,  but  a  better  man. 
It  is  forbidden  to  give  after  such  wise  as  will  only 
encourage  or  confirm  evil  habits.  To  do  so  were 
to  keep  the  lower  law  while  breaking  the  higher, — 
the  law  of  Christian  love,  which  forbids  the  inflic- 
tion of  the  ultimate  moral  injury  that  inevitably 
eventuates  from  indiscriminate  and  heedless  giving. 
AVe  must  always  do  the  studiously  loving  thing. 
True  chnrity  finds  its  exemplar  in  the  Heavenly 
Father,  who  will  not  give  what  is  harmful  or 
useless,  but  only  good  things  (Mt  7",  Lk  11^^) ;  and 
it  seeks  with  wise  concern  to  foster  the  virtues  of 
helf -reliance,  self-help,  manly  independence,   and 
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industry,  whose  exercise  reduces  the  occasions  of 
charity. 

(3)  Jesus  preached  fife  as  a  stewardship,  and  its 
powers,  means,  opportunities  as  a  trust  from  God  for 
the  proper  use  of  which  each  man  was  answerable. 
Talents  must  be  regarded  as  gifts,  to  be  used,  not 
for  the  possessor's  selfishpurposes,  but  for  the  ends 
of  an  altruistic  love.  Tlie  teaching  of  Jesus  un- 
compromisingly condemns  the  life  which  is  spent 
in  the  pursuit  of  wealth  for  w  hat  it  may  yiekl  of 
selfish  pleasure,  and  the  expenditure  of  means  on 
purely  personal  gratilication  (Lk  12^^*).  \Ve  are 
iven  tnat  we  may  give.  *  A  man  does  not  own 
lis  wealth  ;  he  owes  it.'  From  the  highest  point 
of  view,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  private  means. 
All  possessions  are  a  public  tnist.  Jesus  was 
urgent  in  His  demand  for  the  generous  open- 
handedness  of  a  large-hearted  benevolence  wnose 
instinct  was  always  to  consent  or  comply  rather 
than  to  refuse  or  withhold  (Mt  5*^).  To  those  who 
exercised  it  He  made  the  most  lavish  promises* 
(Lk  6**  IS*"*"-)-  Tl^e  on^y  saying  preservcJi  in  the 
Canon  outside  the  Gospels  is  an  incitement  to 
unselfish  liberality  on  the  gi'ound  of  the  blesaednesa 
it  procures  (Ac  20**).  Jesus  liestows  as  strong  con- 
demnation upon  the  indifferent  spirit  which  fails  to 
use  its  means  for  the  right  ends,  as  upon  those  wha 
wantonly  abuse  them  for  the  "WTong  ones  (Mt  W^', 
Lk  16^^*  )•  Means  must  always  1^  regarded  as  a 
means.  Their  exploitation  for  selfish  or  sinister 
purposes  invites  and  incurs  penalties  of  the  direst 
kind  (Mt  24'^).  '  The  same  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities are  laid  upon  small  means  as  upon  large, — 
upon  the  man  of  one  talent  as  upon  the  man  of 
ten  (Lk  16"  lO"-*-"). 

LrrRRATTRK.— Brace,  QMia  Christi ;  Dill,  iSonuin  Society  ^nm 
Nero  to  Marcus  Aurelius ;  v.  Dobachutz,  Pn'miftM  L(fe  in  th» 
Primitive  Church ;  Leclrv',  History  of  European  Morale ;  Pea- 
body,  Jeeus  Christ  ana  the   Social  Queetion  •   Sanday,  art. 

*  Jesus  Christ*  in  Hastings'  DB\  Wendt,  TecuMing  of  Jesttsi 
Westoott,  Social  Aftpectn  of  Christianity ;  Seeley,  £cce  Uonut ; 
Hamack,  What  is  Chrietianilyt  Forrest,  Authority  o/Chrint. 

A.  M.  Hunter. 

SODOM.— The  overthrow  of  tlie  *  cities  of  the 
plain'  was,  according  to  Hebrew  traditions,  a 
Divinely  -  sent  catastrophe,  second  only  to  that 
of  the  Deluge.  The  sinfulness  of  Sodom  (often 
with  the  addition  of  *  Gomorrah')  is  frequently 
referred  to  as  typical  of  terrible  tin^'kcdness^e.g.  Dt 
3232,  ig  110  39^  j^r  23^*,  La  4«,  Ezk  16^A  Wis  lO**") ; 
and  even  more  frequently  is  the  devastation  of  the 
guilty  cities  typical  of  Divine  p^tnis'hmcnt.  And 
similarly  in  the  NT  : 

1.  Mt  10i«  II  Lk  W'.  In  St.  Matthew  the  words 
occur  in  the  course  of  our  Lord's  (rliarge  to  the 
Twelve.  If  they  came  to  any  place  in  which  their 
words  were  not  received,  they  were  to  shake  oflT 
the  dust  of  their  feet ;  *  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  it 
shall  be  more  tolerable  for  the  land  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  in  the  day  of  judgment  than  for  that 
city.'  In  St.  Luke,  011  the  other  hand,  the  words 
form  part  of  the  charge  to  the  Seventy ;  he  has 

*  Sodom'  for  *the  land  of  Sodom,'  *  Gomorrah 'i» 
omitted,  and  instead  of  St.  Matthew's  favourite 
expression  ^v  ii^Upq.  Kpiaeus  (*in  the  day  of  judg- 
ment'), is  used  iy  tt?  ^yuf'/j^i  ^Kelvjj  (*in  that  day') 
[D  ir  Txi  SacriXeiiiL  tov  OcoVj  so  Syrr.].  In  Mk  6"  the 
whole  phrase  from  St.  Mattliew  (exc.  2LoS6/jioit  ^ 
rojiidppois  for  yrj  ^odS/jLuv  Kal  Vo/j.6pp(t)v)  is  insert e<l  in 
A  and  some  Latin  MSS.  Hence  it  found  its  way, 
through  the  TR,  into  the  AV. 

Our  Ix)rd  here  iinj)lies  the  great  fact,  which  in 
the  j>assage  dealt  with  in  the  following  section  He 
sta-tes  more  clearlj'',  tliat  since  jirivileges  bring 
responsibilities,  their  neglect  brings  j)unishment. 
And  therewith  He  further  implies  the  mysterious 
truth  that  at  Mhe  day  of  judgment'  the  punish- 
ments awarded  to  men  will  var^'.  *  It  shall  lie 
more  tolerable — more  bearable '  cannot  l>e  a  mere 
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figure  of  speech.    The  same  truth  is  taught  in  Lk 
!?•''• ,  and  its  converse  in  Lk  19**'**. 

2.  Mt  ir-^--^  Our  Lord  uttered  Woes  against 
three  Galiliean  cities  which  refused  to  accept  His 
mighty  works  and  repent  (v.*).  These  denuncia- 
tions were  a  practical  carrying  out  of  the  figurative 
injunctions  which  He  gave  to  His  disciples  in  10". 
The  three  cities  nam^  are  Chorazin,  Bethsaida, 
and  Capernaum.  The  two  former  He  compares 
with  Tyre  and  Sidon ;  and  to  the  latter  He  uses 
somewhat  similar  lan^age  in  referring  to  Sodom : 
*for  if  in  Sodom  had  oeen  done  the  mighty  works 
(Sivd/icts)  which  are  bein^j  done  in  thee  [the  city],  it 
would  be  remaining  untU  to-day.  However,  I  say 
unto  you  [the  people]  that  for  the  land  of  Sodom 
it  shall  be  more  tolerable  in  the  day  of  judgment 
than  for  thee  [the  city].'  St.  Luke  has  not  pre- 
served this  reference  to  Sodom,  though  he  gives 
the  denunciation  against  Capernaum  (W^),  With 
regard  to  Mt  11**  Wright  (Synopsis^y  ^.  216)  says 
that  the  author  '  appends  a  sentence  which  reminds 
us  of  [Mt]  10".  Tliese  refrains  are  very  effective 
for  Church  reading,  but  they  often  seem  to  be 
editorial.' 

The  typical  use  of  *  Sodom '  as  an  example  of  sin 
reaches  its  height  in  Rev  11^,  where  Jerusalem  is 
described  as  *  the  great  city,  which  spiritually  is 
called  Sodom  and  Egypt.' 

S.  Lk  17*.  This  passage,  like  the  two  preceding, 
is  absent  from  the  Markan  tradition.  Sodom  is 
here  not  so  much  a  type  of  sin  as  of  sudden  and 
fearful  destruction.  Our  Lord  uttered  many  logia 
concerning  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man.  In 
one  of  these  (Mt  24="-a«,  Lk  11^^-)  He  likened  tlie 
*parousia'  (Mt.)— the  *  days'  (Lk.) — of  the  Son  of 
Man  to  the  Deluge  in  the  days  of  Noah.  St.  Luke 
alone  adds,  '  In  like  manner  as  it  came  to  pass  in 
the  days  of  Lot ;  tliey  were  eating,  drinking,  buy- 
ing, selling,  plantinjr,  building ;  but  in  the  day 
that  Lot  went  out  from  Sodom,  he  rained  [Gn  19^ 
Kvpioi  iPf>€^€v]  lire  and  l^rimstone  from  heaven  and 
destroyed  (them)  all.  Likewise  shall  it  }xs  in  the 
day  that  the  Son  of  Man  is  revealed.'  The  destruc- 
tion of  Smlom  and  (k>mon*ah  is  also  coupled  with 
the  Deluge  in  2  P  2**'  as  an  example  of  punishment. 
See  also  Jude^  Ro  9»=Is  P. 

A.  H.M^Neile. 

SOLDIERS.— Throughout  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  esjiecially  in  a  praetorian  province  like  Syria, 
of  which  the  various  divisions  of  Palestine  prac- 
tically formed  part,  soldiei's  were  a  common  sight, 
and  took  a  prominent  siiare  in  the  administration  of 
afiairs.  The  references  to  them,  however,  in  the 
Ciospels,  except,  as  is  natural,  in  connexion  with 
our  Lord's  trial  and  crucifixion,  are  not  numerous. 

1.  In  Lk  3^^  we  read  of  soldiers  who  came  to 
John  the  Baptist  and  asked  liim  what  they  were 
to  do.  Tlie  word  here  is  arfMrerdfievot  (not  (rr/wrt- 
urrct)  and  implies  that  they  were  on  active  service 
at  the  time.  They  can  hardly  have  been  Roman 
legionaries,  but  may  have  been  members  of  Herod 
Antipas'  army  engaged  in  some  local  expedition, 
of  which  we  Icnow  nothing,  or  even,  as  Ewald  sup- 
poses, only  a  kind  of  police  or  gendarmes  employed 
m  custom-house  duties.  The  Baptist's  answer  to 
their  inquiry  shows  what  tlie  temptations  of  such 
folk  were  in  those  days.  They  must  be  careful, 
he  says,  henceforth  not  to  do  violence  or  extort 
money  by  false  accusations,  and  to  be  content  with 
their  pay. 

2.  In  Mt  8**  and  Lk  7*  the  centurion  (no  doubt  a 
proselvte,  thougli  a  Roman  officer ;  cf.  Ac  10^) 
who  desired  to  have  liis  servant  heale<l,  speaks  of 
the  soldiers  who  were  under  his  command,  and,  in 
contrast  to  (1)  alK)ve,  his  remarks  bring  out 
forcibly  the  idea  of  discipline  and  organization, 
which  was  to  be  found  in  a  Roman  legion. 

S.  The  armies  (<rr/)ar6irc5o)  that  would   encircle 


Jerasalem  in  the  fatal  siege  of  Titus  (A.D.  70)  are 
referred  to  in  Lk  21«>  (cf.  I9«). 

i.  In  the  parable  of  the  Marriage  of  the  King's  Son 
(Mt  22*'*)  we  read  of  the  armies  {ffTparc^fiaTa)  which 
the  king  sent  to  avenge  the  murder  of  his  servants. 

5.  After  the  trial  before  Pilate,  when  our  Lord 
had  been  scourged  and  condemned  to  be  cru- 
cified, Pilate's  soldiers  on  duty  took  Him  into 
their  own  quarters,  and,  gathering  the  whole  band 
together,  proceeded  to  treat  Him  with  the  grossest 
insults  and  mockery  (Mt  27*-'',  Mk  I5'«,  Jn  19=). 
And  during  the  long  hours  of  crucifixion  He  had 
to  endure  similar  maltreatment  from  the  soldiers 
who  were  in  charge  (Lk  23»  ;  cf.  Mt  27«,  Jn  l^). 
It  is  recorded  also  (Jn  19^*  ^)  how  they  parted  His 
garments  among  them  (see  Coat  and  Quaternion); 
and  further  that,  when  the  end  had  come,  finding 
He  was  already  dead,  they  refrained  from  breaking 
His  legs,  as  Pilate  had  ordered,  before  taking  Him 
down  ;  but  *  one  of  them  with  a  spear  nierced  his 
side,  and  forthwith  there  came  out  mood  and 
water '  (Jn  I9»- «). 

6.  Lastly,  soldiers  were  keeping  guard  at  the 
sepulchre  when  the  Resurrection  took  place  (Mt 
27«r.  28»-i» ;  see  Watch).  C.  L.  Feltoe. 

SOLITUDE. — We  may  infer  from  the  phrase  used 
in  Lk-5"  (^v  iJiroxwpw*',  see  Bengel's  note,  ad  loc,) 
that  our  Lord  frequently  sought  solitude  during  the 
periotl  of  His  ministry.  Sometimes  He  retired 
from  the  multitude,  but  did  not  seclude  Himself 
from  His  disciples  {e.fj,  Mt  \4^  W).  At  other 
times  His  solitude  was  absolute,  and  He  only 
returned  to  His  disciples  or  was  rejoined  by  them 
after  an  inter\  al  (e.g,  Mt  I4«  Mk  I»  Lk  6>»  6'=). 
It  is  this  latter  complete  solitude  that  is  of  im- 
portance to  the  student  of  our  Lord's  Person  and 
w*ork. 

1.  We  obser\'e  that  He  sought  solitude,  or,  if  the 
phrase  is  ])ermissible,  was  forced  into  solitude,  at 
certain  critical  times  of  siwcial  trial.  The  battle 
of  the  Temptation  (Mt  4»*-,  Mk  P-*-,  Lk  4^"-)  was 
fought  out  in  solitude.  No  human  being  was 
witliin  call,  and  only  after  the  victory  was  won 
did  an<j!:els  come  to  minister  to  Him.  The  final 
struggle  against  the  weakness  inherent  in  the 
flesh  took  place  in  solitude  (Mt  26«,  Lk  22»).  Al- 
though He  yearned  for  human  sympathy,  He 
delil^rately  withdrew  Himself  from  the  companion- 
ship of  His  disciples.  The  account  of  the  supreme 
crisis  of  His  work  of  redemption  witnesses  to  a 
solitude  too  complete  and  awful  for  our  understand- 
ing (Mt  27*).  ne  ought  perhaps  to  class  the  soli- 
tude which  He  sought  after  the  feeding  of  the  five 
thousand  (Mt  14=3,  Mk  6«,  Jn  fi^^)  with  the  three 
instances  just  mentioned.  The  people  wished  to 
make  Him  a  king,  and  may  well  have  suggested  a 
temptation  similar  to  that  recorded  in  Mt  4®. 

2.  Our  I-K)nl  sought  solitude  in  order  to  obtain 
spiritual  help  for  specially  important  work(Lk  6^^), 
and  spiritual  refreshment  after  i)eriods  of  exhaust- 
ing labour  (Mk  1»«,  cf.  Lk  5").  We  may  sup- 
pose that  on  these  occasions,  as  on  another,  *  virtue 
nad  gone  out  of  him,'  and  that  in  a  lit-eral  sense 
*  Himself  took  our  infirmities  and  Imre  our  sick- 
nesses' (Mt  8"),  thereby  coming  to  feel  the  need 
for  fresh  intercourse  with  the  Father  unvexed  with 
human  companionship. 

A  very  curious  and  Rugjrestive  coniroentary  on  thia  twofold  use 
of  Holitude  in  our  Lord's  fife  is  afforded  by  the  experience  of  the 
earliest  monks,  those  Eg^-ptian  recluses  whom  we  shall  not  be 
mong  in  regarding  as  specialists  in  the  spiritual  life.  They  be- 
lievra  that  in  solitude  a  man  is  exposed  to  the  full  fury  of  the 
powers  of  e\'il,  that  temptation  is  not  completelv  conquered  be- 
cause not  met  in  its  utmost  strenji^th  except  by  him  who  venUires 
to  meet  it  alone  (Cass.  Coll.  vii.  23 ;  Athanas.  Vita  Anton,  xiii.). 
Their  thought  would  explain  our  liord's  'being  led  up  of  the 
Spirit  into  the  i^ildemcss,  to  be  tempted  of  the  devil  '^(Mt  4'). 
It  was,  no  doubt,  necessary*  (cf.  the  general  conception  of  Milton's 
ParadiM  Regained)  that  He  should  be  exposed  to  the  utmost 
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strength  of  the  Tempter.  Therefore  He  taced  the  Evil  One  in 
solitude. 

The  hermits  also  believed  that  spiritual  conununion  with  God 
and  the  graces  which  flow  from  it  are  attainable  best  in  solitude. 
The  abbot  Allois  sums  up  their  teaching  in  his  deeply  sugsestive 
word,  *  Exoa>t  a  man  say  in  his  heart,  *'  I  and  God  are  alone  in 
the  world,"  he  cannot  have  peace'  (Verba  Seniorumt  ap.  Ros- 
weyd,  InUrpr.  Pelagio^  x.  6 ;  see  also  Cass.  CoU,  xix.  5,  xxiv.  4). 
In  this  respect  theur  experience  fits  in  with  oar  Lord's  retire* 
ments  in  search  of  refreshment  and  strength. 

The  literature  of  early  Western  monasocism  and  much  of  the 
teaching  of  the  later  M^'stics  on  the  subject  of  solitude  fall  into 
line  with  the  recorded  experience  of  the  Egyptians,  and  form  a 
further  commentary  on  tne  recorded  facts  of  our  Lord's  soli* 
tude.  On  the  one  hand,  there  Ui  an  evident  dread  of  the  ex- 
treme temptations  of  solitude,  and  a  feeling  that  they  ought  not 
to  be  faced  except  by  those  far  advanced  in  the  spiritual  life. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  ii  a  recognition  of  the  possilxUities  of 

3»iritual  advancement  which  solitude  affords  (see,  besides  books 
ted  below,  Cass.  Intt.  v.  4 ;  Basil,  Reg,  Fua.  Tract. ;  Rea. 
Bret,  Tract. ;  Bened.  Reg.  L  ;  Joann.  Olim.  &nid. iv.  etc.;  B«n^ 
Bpp,  fL,  xxiii.,  xlii. ;  Bened.  iUg.  iv.,  xlviiL  etcX 

LmBATURS.— Works  quoted ;  Hartin  Crugoit.  Der  Chritt  in 
der  EineairJKit  (1761);  I.  O.  ^mmermann.  Die  EinMinikeit 
(1784);  R.  W.  Ememon,  Society  and  Solitude  OSea);  P.Zingerle, 
Reden  dee  hi.  Ephraem  fiber  Setbttverieugnung  und  eineame 
LebeneweieCt  aut  dan.  Syr.  Obersetzt.  {Xm)\  H.  D.  Thoreau, 
Walden  (repr.  18S6) ;  T.  T.  L>'nch,  Letters  to  the  Scattered,  522; 
F.  W.  Robertson,  Senn.  L  220;  Martineau,  Endeavottrs,  159; 
Rendel  Harris,  Memor.  Saera,  135.  J.  Q.  H  ANN  AY. 

SOLOMON.  —  Jesits  makes  two  references  to 
Solomon,  speaking  on  one  occasion  of  his  '  g^^H^*' 
and  on  another  of  his  *  wisdom.'  In  Mt  6^=Lk 
12*^  He  places  the  pure  natural  beauty  of  the 
lilies  above  the  consummate  type  of  artificial 
splendour,  and  uses  the  contrast  to  point  the 
lesson  of  trustful  dei)endenQe  upon  Grod,  the  Giver 
of  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  body  as  well  as  for 
the  spirit.  In  Mt  12*'=Lk  11^*  the  eagerness  of 
Solomon's  contemporaries  to  hear  his  words  of 
worldly  wisdom  is  contrasted  >\dth  the  indifference 
and  spiritual  blindness  of  the  men  of  Jesux'  own 
day,  who  failed  to  understand  and  appreciate  the 
truer  wisdom  of  a  greater  teacher. 

For  « Solomon's  Porch '  see  Temple. 

C.  H.  Thomson. 

SON,  SONSHIP.— 

viity  which  definitely  =  *  son,'  is  of  commonest  occurrence  in 
the  Qospels,  though  the  more  indefinite  r{«i>*>  is  also  freauently 
used  Interchangeably  viith  vUs.  The  use  of  ri«»*»  in  the 
vocative  as  an  affectionate  form  of  address  ('  child,'  '  my  child ') 
is  speciaUy  noticeable  (see,  e.g.,  Mk  2*,  Lk  2«  1531,  Mt  21*). 
The  latter  term  is  several  times  rendered  '  son '  in  EA*  without 
discrimination.  RV,  indeed,  usually  indicates  'child'  in  mg. 
as  the  exact  equivalent,  but  this  is  not  alwavs  the  case  (see  Mt 

21«  TlXttt). 

1.  The  duties  and  privileges  of  the  filial  relation 
find  frequent  incidental  illustration  in  the  Grospels. 
The  son  has  a  natural  claim  on  parental  bounty 
(Mt  7*) ;  he  is  the  object  of  deep  parental  love  and 
solicitude  (Mt  1(F  20*^'*).  (A  peculiar  appeal  to 
such  solicitude  is  made  in  Lk  14*,  if  we  are  to 
follow  the  best  attested  reading  (see  RVm) ;  though 
the  collocation  of  vlSi  and  fioOi  is  so  odd  that  it  is  a 
temptation  to  defy  the  canons  of  textual  criticism, 
and,  following  rather  the  analog  of  kindred  pas- 
sages (13'%  Mt  12"),  still  rem  6vos).  By  con- 
sequence, strife  between  father  and  son  is  a  most 
])ainful  form  of  estrangement  (Lk  12**),  whilst  the 
restoration  of  a  happy  relationship  between  those 
who  have  been  so  estranged  calls  for  the  highest 
rejoicing  (Lk  15"'^).  The  natural  heirship  of  the 
son  appears  in  Mk  12^  (and  parallels)  and  in  Lk 
15*-,  wliere  the  technical  term  (rb  ^iri^dWop  fjJpoi) 
for  the  heir's  j)ortion  occurs  (see  Deissmann,  Bible 
Studies,  Eng.  tr.  j>.  230).  In  the  former  instance — 
the  parable  of  the  Wicked  Husbandmen  —  the 
position  of  an  onlj^  son  as  carrying  with  it  sole 
neirshi])  is  em])liasized.  The  6  vlb^  6  47oti;t6s  of 
T-.k  20'',  in  this  connexion,  api)ears  to  be  tanta- 
mount to  6  vlbi  6  novoryev-ffi  (Jn  3^').  as  denoting  an 
only  son  (cf.  also  Mt  3"  17'  etc.).  In  the  latter  case 
(Tik  15*-)  we  have  a  son  claiming  and  obtaining 
liis  inheritance  during  his  father's  lifetime.    This 


serves  the  purpose  of  the  parable ;  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  such  an  occurrence  was  common 
in  actual  life.  The  counsels  of  ancient  Jewish 
prudence  (Sir  33'**)  were,  at  any  rate,  dead  a^^nst 
it.  The  more  usual  course  is  exemplified  m  the 
case  of  the  elder  son,  whose  share  in  tne  patrimony 
was  still  in  his  father's  hands  (Lk  15^*),  but  was 
fully  assured  to  him  in  spite  of  his  complaint  in 
v.*^  (6  Karafftayi^  aov  rbv  Biov).  A  special  instance 
of  a  son's  privilege  is  maae  use  of  in  Mt  17^* ;  the 
sons  of  *the  lungs  of  the  earth'  are  exempt 
{iKeABepoi)  from  the  tribute  exacted  from  their  sub- 
jects. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  duty  of  sons  to  render 
obedience,  service  and  help  to  parents  similarly 
appears.  The  parable  of  the  Two  Sons  (Mt  21«*) 
thus  illustrates  filial  dutifulness  and  undutifulness. 
The  significance  of  our  Lord's  words,  '  Behold  thy 
son,'  in  Jn  19^,  is  at  once  understood  as  securing 
loving  care  and  provision  for  His  mother  (v.''). 
Christ's  interpretation  of  the  Fifth  Commandment 
as  involving  the  duty  of  helxiing  and  supporting 

Sarents  in  case  of  need,  is  accompanied  by  a  biting 
enunciation  of  the  Pharisaic  ruhng  that  such  duty 
could  be  nullified  by  a  vow  (Mk  7*'^'  Corban). 

It  is  clear  that  Jesus  found  in  sonship  an  instru- 
ment of  prime  iniportance  for  the  illustration  and 
enforcement  of  His  teaching.  It  is  certain  His 
exemplification  of  the  filial  relationship  in  His  oyra 
life  was  perfect.  The  scanty  hints  of  Lk  2**^  (in 
such  striking  contrast  to  the  volubility  of  the 
Apocryphal  narratives)  may  be  accepted  as  witness- 
ing to  such  a  fulfilment  of  filial  duties  during  the 
long  years  of  silence  as  makes  Him  the  very  '  flower 
ana  pattern'  of  cdl  good  sons.  Mary's  surprised 
expostulation  in  v.*"  suggests  the  jieffect  dutiful- 
ness of  His  childhood's  years ;  and  we  may  be  sure 
the  child  was  *  father  of  the  man,'  as  to  what  He 
was  in  the  after-time  as  (probably)  the  mainstay 
and  head  of  the  home  at  Nazareth  on  the  death  of 
Joseph.  Yet  the  day  also  came'.when  He  illustrated 
in  His  own  experience  His  own  exacting  demand 
(Mt  10^),  and  showed  how  filial  regard  must  yield 
to  higher  claims,  summing  all  up  in  the  impressive 
logion  of  Mk  3*"-  (  =  Mt  V2^',  cf.  Lk  S*^*).  Lk  11* 
embodies  a  similar  sentiment. 

2.  Arising  out  of  the  notion  of  the  filial  relation 
in  its  natural  sense,  we  have  the  idiomatic  use  of 
the  phrase  *  son  of '  as  a  familiar  characteristic  of 
the  Gospel  phraseology.  A  poetic  feeling  underlies 
the  description  of  a  wise  man  as  a  *  son  of  wisdom,' 
and  at  the  same  time  its  aj)proj>riateness  is  self- 
evident.  w<5s  and  t€kvov  both  occur  in  this  con- 
nexion, and  instances  of  the  use  of  the  idiom  found 
in  the  Gospels  may  be  ^ouped  as  follows  :  (a)  =  he- 
longing  to,  connected  with,  or  destined  for.  Persons 
are  described  as  sons  *of  the  kingaom'  (Mt  8" 
\V^)\  *of  this  world'  (age)  (Lk  168  20**);  *of  the 
bridechamber '  (Mk  2^"  |!) ;  '  of  Jerusalem  '  ( =  inhabit- 
ants) (Mt  23*^);  *of  the  Pharisees'  (followers, 
adherents,  Mt  12^=Lk  1P»):  'of  the  eWl  one' 
(Mt  13»8;  Twentieth  Cent,  A7'  renders  simply  *tlie 
>ncked,'  evading  a  personal  significance  in  tov 
TTovripoO);  *of  Gehenna'  (Mt  23'^);  *of  perdition' 
(Jn  IV^);  *of  the  resurrection'  (Lk  2f^).  {b)  = 
characterized  bi/  certain  mcalities :  '  son.**  of  thun- 
der' (Mk  3") ;  '*of  peace *^(Lk  \(f) ;  'of  light'  (Jn 
12»);  *of  ^Hsdom  *^  (r.^Kva,  Mt  lP»=Lk  7*^);  as 
similarly'  *of  consolation'  in  Ac  4^  (this  without 
reference  to  the  correctness  of  the  etymology  indi- 
cated). (c)=dcsrr.nd/ints '.  '  sons  of  tfiein  that  slow 
the  prophets '  (Mt  23»') ;  *  of  Israel '  (Mt  27^  Lk  P«) ; 
*of  Abraham '  (W^cm,  ,h\  8**;  m<Js,  Lk  M)»,  cf.  13^«). 

Deissmann  {Bible  Studi>f(,  pp.  1C1-16(1)  lal)ours  to  modify  the 
common  explanation  of  such  circumlocutory  forms  as  Hebra- 
isms and  due  to  'the  Oriental  spirit  of  lan^aiasre'  (Buttmami, 
ciuoted  in  loe.  cit.).  As  features  of  NT  diction  he  is  willing  to 
see  in  them  a  *  Hebraism  of  translation '  (due  to  Semitic  ori- 
ginals rather  than  to  a  Hebraii<tic  style  or  habit  in  the  writers 
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cntii^  mocwufol.  Ol  oounc.  Uh  lue  ol  the  jihisaB  ■  sons  of ' 
uslnhibitanti  or  daiEendiinea,  mi^  ba  n^dtl.v  ]iuBllel«d  tn 
vulouB  IvHiuwea  (u,  e.g.,  tba  Homeric  vJv  'Ax>iw^'A):>ii.); 
bat  ia  iDuUold  aiter  uh,  aotiMly  M  In  (d)  ibove,  lb*  uus 
!■  diHerent,  The  npreMton  KM  rixw  On  Horace, /Iiiu/orfuno) 
1*  ootowoHJiy,  but  '  one  amllcnr  dota  not  wke  a  smnmer ' ; 
and,  monover,  Pbta>  DM  of  btr—ir,  inedally  idducHl  l)y 
Deiwaaan,huxlly«irord*atnupaiaDaI.  laPliMtT.WbD.f.a., 
Tfc  ^fuMimt  Iijon.  denotUiE  tbe  imduoKani  of  ut.  t  painter*! 
iMTtl.  hlla  Bhwt  ot  •acta  dh  a*  an  Indicated  In  (H  whereby 
penonal  qualitlta  an  dcaorlbed.  The  eipranlcin  u,  on  the 
other  hand,  w  chanMeriRki  ol  Bemitla  ipecob  ai  to  amount  to 
an  Idiom,  and  the  OT wrltlnga  abound  in  it.  lUocqurrence  in 
the  NT  ii  bert  eiptained  In  tbia  annexion  ^  and  It  ii  difficult 
to  think  that  it  might  have  ooourred  in  exactly  tiic  unie  n'ay 
had  Itae  a-riten  been  writing  In  ao  independent  Greek  Btyle. 


3>  An  arresting  fe»ture  in  tlie  teaching  of  Jesus 
ix  His  desvription  of  men  as  the  sotm  (ulol,  tVicki)  of 
God.  The  most  coDspicaous  nsnie  that  He  uses  for 
God  in  Bid  relation  tij  men  ia  that  of  '  Father,' 
usually  with  the  Jewish  addition  of  '  in  heaven '  or 
'  heavenly. '  Some  of  U  ia  most  noticeable  imrablea 
&nd  iltuatrative  aayingit  are  baeed  ud  the  relation 
of  fatlier  and  sou  as  best  representing  the  relation 
between  God  and  man  (see,  e.17..  Lk  IS""-,  Mt  T"')- 
See  ttitt.  Children  of  Gov,  Son  op  God. 


MnnvA  beini  aona  ol  tba  RontncUor'  CWejrinouth).  Or  ocr- 
hapi  we  nmy  eqnaUr  well  interpret  by  aajlns  Uiat  the  fact  of 
Uudr  hating  rlMU  Amn  that  they  an  Ood%  hhs.  It  haa  to 
be  pointed  out.  however,  that  ttait  ia  part  ol  an  expanilon  ol 
onr  Lord^  reply  to  the  Saddnceea  qoita  peculiar  to  Lk.,  pre. 
lentinit  a  atrubw  dlrergenee  from  the  Bynoptlo  parallela.  It 
■eema  to  be  men&  *"  amptUlcatlon  ol  the  term  iriyyiKti,  Itaelf 
a  Lokan  B*af  Xiy,  lor  tba  aimpler  at  ■r>>''>'  ol  Ut.  and  Mh.    At 


nolher,  I 
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hBoK). 

i.  The  term  'son'  is  used  of  Jesus  Himself  in 
various  ways,  (a)  In  the  ordinary  Ben.te  of  the  word 
He  ia  described  as  'the  son  of  Joseph'  and  'the 
aoD  of  Mary.'  See  Mk  e>=Mt  13''=Lk  4°.  Jn 
6*^  (cf.  1**)  is  also  in  close  agreement  witl)  Lk  4^, 
with  the  interesting  addition,  '  whose  father  and 
mother  we  know.'  (This  is  one  of  the  smaller 
points  in  which  the  Johannine  Gospel  stands  on 
a  basis  of  common  tradition  with  the  Synuptios). 
The  expression  in  Mt  13"  o  toC  Tttronn  uUt,  may 
int  no  more  than  6  tih- 
onjecture,  that  '  Josua 
ean  'Jeeus  a  member 

r-'  {EBi  ii.   2598),  rany  bo 

ingenious,  bat  ia  an  nnneceHstirv  departure  from 
tradition.  We  cannot  arbitrarily  push  aside  Clio 
plain  snijgeations  of  the  Birth-narratives  and  the 
genealogies  as  to  the  personality  of  Joseph  in  this 


It  ii 


,ointed  out  that  it  is  only  in  the 
account  of  the  visit  to  Naxareth,  as  above,  that 
the  Synoptista  explicitly  indicate  such  a  designa- 
tion of  .iesos.  (The  Johannine  instances  are  in 
qait«  different  connexions).     Corresponding  refer- 


JHst  once,  in  Lk  2".  The  dominant  presentment 
of  our  Lord  in  the  Gospels  tranncends  the  interest 
attaching  to  simple  human  relations.  See  also  the 
following  three  aiticlea.  J.  S.  Clkmkss. 

SON  OP  DATID.— The  phrase  is  used  in  the  NT 
SB  a  title  of  the  Messiah,  except  in  Mt  l'»  (of. 
Lk  l"),  where  it  bos  the  ordinary  Benenlogical 
force.  For  the  general  discussion  of  the  Messiah- 
ship  of  Jesus,  and  of  the  Messiah  as  king,  see 
Mbsgiah  ;  the  present  article  concerns  only  the 
uae  of  this  particular  title. 


1.  The  Messianic  value  of  the  title  comes  oat 
forcibly  in  the  pnailing  quewlion  put  by  Jesus  to 
the  Pharisees  (Hit  22"'-,  Mk  12",  Lk  20*')— a  ques- 
tion that  they  were  unable  to  annwer :  '  The  scribes 
say  that  the  Christ  is  (to  i>e)  the  Son  of  David ; 
bnt  David  calls  hiiu  Lord ;  how  then  ia  be  his 
son ! '  The  passage  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  a 
repudiation  of  the  title  on  the  part  of  Jesus.  Of 
Hiich  a  repudiation  there  is  no  evidence  either  in 
His  own  teaching,  or  in  other  parts  of  the  NT.  On 
the  contraiy,  the  relationsliip  is  specilically  taught 
by  St.  Paul  (Eo  1',  2  Ti  Vf),  seemingly  as  of  some 
'mportance,  and  it  isas^umed  of  the  tvlessiah  ir  ''  ~ 


Aiiocalypse  (Bev  5"  22").      The  passage   is  a 
pudintion  ot  the  notion  of  tlia  Jews — implied 


the 
His 


owe  His  dignity  to  His  Davidio  descent, 
work  far  surpasses  that  of  the  great  king  of  Israel. 
The  proper  answer  to  Jesus'  question  would  have 
involveu  an  entire  reconstruction  of  the  ideas  of 
the  Jews  concerning  the  Messiah,  of  which  they 
were,  of  course,  utterly  incapable.  If  Jesus  did 
not  expect  this  result  to  follow  froni  His  ouestion, 
He  could  at  least  show  by  it  the  logical  absurdity 
of  the  emphaaia  they  put  upon  the  Davidic  sonsbip. 
The  conaexioQ  of  tbe  Messiah  with  the  royal  house 
and  city  was  deemed  so  essential,  that  Jbsus,  of 
Gtililiean  extraction,  was  declared  by  some  to  be 
ineligible  to  the  high  otiice. 

2.  The  particular   phase  of  Messiahsliip  which 
" ' "  '  as  is.  of  edurse,  the  royal 

.  ..  the  case  when  it 
was  applied  to  Jesus  on  the  occasion  of  His 
trinnipnal  entry  into  Jenisalem  {Ml21°'").  It 
was  so  nnderatood,  and  tbe  anger  of  the  prients 
and  scribes  was  aroused  in  consequence.  Compare 
also  the  Annuncution  (Lk  1''),  wbere  it  is  said 
that  Jesus  shall  be  given  the  throne  of  His  father 
David. 

S.  There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  suppose  that, 
as  used  in  NT  times,  the  title  alludefl  to  military 
prowess,  or  to  a  career  of  conquest  on  the  part  of 
the  Messiah.  Indeed,  the  Hosannas  of  tbe  people 
were  in  praise  of  very  different  qualities.  Such  a 
conception  of  the  force  of  the  phrase  is  entirely 
inconsistent  with  the  cry  of  the  blind  men 
(Mt  20"-  [=Mk  10*"-,  Lk  IS"*-]  and  iF}  and  of  the 
Cftnaanidsh  woman  (Mt  Iff^),  '  Son  of  Dovid.  have 
mercy.'  The  title  came  naturally  to  the  lips  of 
those  who  sought  JesiLi'  aid  in  their  great  distress. 
Likewise  the  works  of  healing  which  He  hail 
wrought  called  forth— so  characteristic  were  they  of 
the  Messiah  who  was  expected— the  query  whether 
this  might  not  be  the  Son  of  David  (Mt  12"). 

4,  These  NT  applications  of  (he  title  are  in  close 
harmony  with  the  OT  description  of  the  Messiah. 
David  was  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 
Whenever  In  later  centuries  the  nation  and  its 
welfare  were  in  the  mind,  the  thought  natnrally 
turned  to  David.  When  the  house  ot  David  no 
longer  ruled,  and  tbe  kingdom  was  shattered, 
prophets  and  singers  lamented  the  misfortunes 
that  had  overtaken  David  and  his  house.  When 
their  hopefulness  and  faith  in  God  exprewied  itself 
in  visions  of  a  bright  future,  they  naturally  spoke 
of  a  second  David,  a  branch  of  his  house,  who 
should  restore  the  nation  to  its  former  prosperity. 
As  the  past,  and  especially  David's  ntle,  grew 
fairer  by  contrast  with  the  dismal  present,  so  the 
new  kingdom  of  David  in  the  future  was  petured 
in  extravagant  colours.  The  Kintnlom  shonid 
extend  over  tbe  whole  earth,  irresistibly,  triumph- 
antly. But  this  conquest  was  not  conqaest  for 
conquest's  sake.  It  was  a  process  without  which 
the  longed-for  prosperity  could,  in  their  Ima^na- 
tion,  not  be  realized.  It  was  but  an  incident 
in   the  largei  blessedness  of  the  fnturc     To  the 
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Jew  of  the  later  pre-Christian  centuries,  David 
stood  for  much  else  besides  military  prowess 
and  political  prestige.  If  this  element  had  been 
predominant,  it  would  have  been  incongruous  to 
ascribe  to  him  so  large  a  part  of  the  Psalms  as 
bear  his  name.  If  we  seek  for  the  cause  of  tliis 
change  of  emphasis,  it  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in 
tlie  very  distress  that  they  suffered.  That  distress 
was  personal,  individual.  Character  became  the 
condition  of  enjoyinc  the  lieneiits  of  the  new  King- 
dom, and  in  turn  tiie  new  Kingdom— Messianic, 
ideal — was  to  exist  for  the  sake  of  the  individual, 
to  save  him  from  his  woes,  and  to  lead  him  to 
righteousness.  Ps  72,  in  spite  of  its  warlike 
sentiments,  is  the  utterance  of  one  to  whom,  after 
all,  the  welfare  of  the  people,  the  oppressed  and 
the  defenceless,  is  paramount.  These  are  the  poor 
and  the  blind  to  whom  Jesus  gave  salvation,  by 
such  ministry  proving,  even  to  His  contemporaries, 
that  He  was  worthy  to  be  called  the  Son  of  David. 
See  also  art  Names  and  Titles  of  Christ. 

LiTBRATURS.  —  Bi%g«,    Messiatxic    Prophecy,   pp.   492-496 ; 
Wendt,  Lehre  Jesu,  U.  434  ff. ;  Schiirer,  IlJP  ii.  ii.  i  39. 

O.  H.  Gates. 
SON  OF  GOD. — As  the  word  'Christ,'  which 
was  at  first  a  title,  has  come  to  be  a  proper  name, 
this  change  bein^,  indeed,  accomplished  even  in 
the  NT,  so  the  title  *Son  of  God^  is  now  appro- 
priated to  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity  ;  and 
the  ordinary  reader  of  the  Bible  assuiues  this  to  be 
tlie  meaning  wherever  he  finds  the  phrase.  He  has 
only,  however,  to  read  with  a  little  attention  to 
perceive  that  this  is  an  assumption  which  ought 
not  to  be  made  without  inquiry,  because  in  Scrip- 
ture there  are  many  *  sons  of  God.'  (1)  The  angels 
are  thus  designated,  as  when  in  the  Book  of  Job 
(38^)  it  is  mentioned  that  at  the  da>\'n  of  crea- 
tion 'the  morning  stars  sang  together,  and  all 
the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  jov.'  (2)  The  term  is 
applied  to  the  first  man,  when,  in  Lk  3,  the 
gene^ogy  of  the  Saviour  is  traced  back  to  Adam, 

*  who,'  it  IS  add^  (v.*),  *  was  the  son  of  God.'  And, 
if  the  general  scope  of  Scripture  may  leave  it 
questionable  whether  the  same  high  title  can  be 
applied  to  all  the  first  man's  descendants,  the 
authority  of  our  Lord  may  be  claimed,  on  the 
ground  of  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  as 
deciding  the  question  ui  the  attirmative.  (3)  The 
Hebrew  nation  collectively  is  freouently  thus  desig- 
nated, as  when,  in  the  land  of  Miaian,  Jehovali  sent 
Moses  to  Pharaoh  with  the  message  :  *  Thus  saith 
the  Lord,  Israel  is  my  son,  even  my  firstborn,  and  I 
say  unto  thee,  Let  my  son  go '  (Ex  4^-),  AVhether, 
according  to  Scripture  usage,  it  was  applicable  to 
individual  Israelites,  is  not  so  clear,  but  probably 
it  was ;  for  not  only  did  the  Jews,  in  speaking  to 
Jesus,  claim,  *  We  have  one  Father,  even  God '  ( Jn 
8*^),  but  Jesus  Himself  said,  *  Let  the  children  first 
be  filled'  (Mk  7").  (4)  It  was  a  title  of  tlie  kings 
of  Israel.  Thus,  in  Ps  SO**'-,  an  ancient  oracle  is 
quoted  in  which  Jehovali  says  of  King  David,  *  He 
sliall  cry  unto  me,  Thou  art  my  Father,  my  God, 
and  the  rock  of  my  salvation  ;  also  I  will  maKe  him 
my  firstborn,  higher  than  the  kings  of  the  earth.' 
Similarly  Jehovah  says  of  King  Solomon  (2  S  7"), 

*  I  will  be  his  F'ather,  and  he  shall  be  to  me  a  son.' 
<5)  In  the  NT  the  title  is  conferred  on  all  who 
believe  in  the  Saviour.  Thus,  in  the  Prologue  to 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  it  is  said,  *  But  as  many  as 
received  him,  to  them  gave  he  power  to  l)ecome 
the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe  on  his 
name '  ( Jn  V^) ;  and,  in  his  First  Epistle,  the 
Evangelist  exclaims,  '  Behold  what  manner  of  love 
the  Fatlier  hath  bestowed  ui)on  us,  that  we  should 
l>e  called  the  sons  of  God '  (1  Jn  3^). 

It  would  require  some  investipration  to  detcnnine  what  is  the 
reason  (or  the  bestowal  of  this  lofty  title  in  each  of  these  cases, 
and  in  all  probability  the  reasons  might  be  different  in  the 


different  cases,  in  the  case  of  the  angels,  the  relation  suggested 
niay  be  that  of  the  Creator  to  His  creatures ;  and  this  notion 
niay  cover  also  the  application  to  men  in  general,  who  were 
made  in  *  the  image  of  God.'  The  application  to  the  nation  of 
Israel  refers  undoubtedly  to  the  choice  which  the  gnce  of  Ood 
made  of  the  Hebrew  people  from  among  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth ;  and  in  the  Jewish  kings  this  grace  reached  its  climax. 
In  the  case  of  Christians,  the  reasons  are  obvious  in  the  texts 
quoted  in  reference  to  them.  It  is  usual  to  lay  all  ttie  emphasis 
on  the  sentiments  entertained  by  Ood  towards  those  honoured 
with  this  title^  as  if  it  expressed  solely  His  choice  of  them  ;  bat 
Ntisgen  (pp.  ctt.  infr.)  contends  that  in  all  cases  at  least  some 
reason  for  the  designation  must  lie  in  the  qualities  or  history  of 
the  person  designated  ;  anfl  this  is  a  contention  which  seems  to 
liave  common  sense  on  its  side. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  *  the  son  of  God '  was  a 
phrase  much  in  use  in  the  world  before  it  was 
attached  to  our  Tiord  ;  and  the  question  naturally 
arises,  from  which  of  its  anterior  uses  it  was  that 
its  transference  to  Him  took  place.  In  all  pro- 
bability it  was  from  the  fourth  mentioned  above — 
that  is,  its  application  to  the  Jewish  kings.  If  the 
a^iplication  to  the  nation  culminated  in  that  to  the 
kings,  so  the  application  to  the  kings  culminated 
in  Him  who  was  to  be  the  fulfilment  of  the  resal 
idea  in  Israel.  That  is  to  say,  the  term  is,  in  the 
first  place,  |x>litico-Messianic.  But  it  does  not 
follow,  as  is  too  often  assumed,  that  this  is  its  only 
sense.  On  the  contrary,  in  all  the  deeper  passages 
where  it  occurs,  whether  in  the  Synoptics  or  in  Jn., 
it  points  strongly  to  the  personal  qualities  of  Him 
who  bears  it,  and  to  an  intimate  relationship  with 
Him  whose  Son  He  is  said  to  be.  The  political  title 
rests  upon  personal  qualities  and  experiences ;  He 
is  not  the  Son  of  Goct  because  He  is  the  Measiali, 
but,  on  the  contrary.  He  is  the  Messiah  because 
He  is  the  Son  of  Goa.  That  is  to  say,  the  tenn  is 
ethico-religious.  But  it  does  not  follow,  as  Ls  often 
assumed,  uiat  because  it  is  ofhcial-Messianic  and 
ethico-religious  it  is  not  also  physical  or  meta- 
physical. On  the  contrary,  the  closeness  of  the 
ethico-religious  relation  may  be  such  as  to  demand 
a  metaphjrsical  relationship  of  an  intimate  and 
peculiar  kmd  between  Fattier  and  Son.  It  seems 
to  be  strangely  forgotten  in  many  quarters  that 
ethical  intimacy  is,  in  all  cases,  limited  by  the 
closeness  of  metaphysical  relationship  ;  the  limita- 
tion of  the  intimacy  between  a  dug  aiul  a  man,  for 
example,  is  due  to  the  lack  of  metaphysical  unity 
l>etween  them,  whereas  the  closeness  of  sympathy 
and  intimacy  ^wssible  between  a  woman  and  a  man 
is  due  to  their  metaphysical  oneness.  There  is  no 
reason  whatever  why  all  the  three  kinds  of  relation- 
ship indicated  above  should  not  )>e  united  ;  in  i>oint 
of  lact,  they  often  are.  The  kingsliip  of  a  king, 
for  example,  may  be,  first,  otlicial,  he  l)eing  actually 
the  reigning  monarch  ;  secondly,  personal,  he  pos- 
sessing the  ethical  qualities  which  become  and 
secure  his  position ;  thirdly,  physical  or  meta- 
physical, because  he  is  of  the  blood  royal,  and  has 
in  his  composition  the  hereditary-  instincts  of  long 
descent.  In  like  manner  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus 
may  rest  on  a  spiritual  and  ethical  relationshij)  to 
Goi  ;  but  this  may  be  of  so  intimate  a  kind  as  to 
demand  a  peculiar  relationship  to  the  Father  physi- 
cally or  metaphysically  ;  and  in  all  the  Gospels 
there  is  reference,  more  or  less,  to  all  the  three. 

1.  The  Synoptics. — In  the  Synoj)tic»  Jesus  does 
not,  of  His  own  motion,  call  Himself  in  so  many 
words  *  the  Son  of  God.'  But  th<»  title  is  applied 
to  Him  in  alK)ut  twelve  i)assages  in  Mt.  and  lully 
half  that  number  each  in  Mk.  and  Lk.,  and  in 
several  of  these  cases  He  treats  this  application  in 
such  a  way  as  to  show  that  He  adopts  it.  On 
several  occasions  (six  times  in  Mt.,  once  in  Mk. , 
thrice  in  Lk.)  He  denominates  Himself  '  the  Son  * 
in  such  a  way  as  to  prove  unmistakably  that  He 
regards  Himself  as  *  the  Son  of  Ciod ' :  and  many 
times  in  all  three  Gospels  (over  a  scon.'  of  times  in 
Mt.,  thrice  in  Mk.,  nine  times  in  Lk.)  He  in  the 
same  way  refers  to  God  as   His   Father.     (The 
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quotations  in  detail  will  be  fonnd  on  p.  86  of 
otalker's  Christology  of  Jesus,  mentioned  Wow  in 
the  List  of  Literature). 

(1)  Beyschlag  observes  {NT  Thcol.  i.  68)  that 
the  occurrence  of  the  tenn  in  the  mouths  of  others 
shows  that  it  uas  its  roots  in  the  OT  and  was 
already  current  in  Israel,  and  therefore,  that  for 
the  sense  in  which  Jesus  applied  it  to  Himself  w^e 
must  go  back  to  the  OT.  it  is  also  usual  to  state 
that  it  is  employed  in  the  pseudepigraphic  litera- 
ture of  the  period  between  tne  OT  and  the  NT  as  a 
synonym  for  the  Messiah.  If,  however,  the  only 
two  passages  of  this  sort  supplied  by  Dalman  {op. 
cit.  tnfr,)he  referred  to,  it  wul  be  found  that  this 
notion  rests  on  a  very  slender  basis.  If  the  TR  of 
Mk  V  be  correct, — *  the  beginning  of  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  €rod,' — it  would  be  rash  to 
limit  the  Evangelist's  intention  to  the  Messiahship ; 
but  the  reading  is  suspected.  In  Lk  l*'  the  reason 
why  Jesus  is  to  be  called  'the  Son  of  God'  is 
supplied  in  the  memorable  statement  to  Mary, 
*  The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the 
power  of  tne  Highest  shtJl  overshadow  thee.'  This 
IS  a  physical  explanation  of  the  term,  which  it  is 
rather  surprising  never  to  find  elsewhere.  The 
nearest  approach  to  it  in  the  Grospels  would  be  the 
exclamation  of  the  centurion  at  the  Cross,  *  Trulj 
this  was  the  Son  of  God '  (Mk  15") ;  but  it  is 
dubious  what  a  heathen  may  have  meant  by  such 
an  observation. 

Still  more  dubious,  one  would  suppose,  must  it 
remain  what  the  demoniacs  intended  by  calling 
Jesus  by  this  title,  though  it  is  usually  taken  for 
wanted  that  they  must  have  used  it  in  the 
Messianic  sense,  because  the^  also  sometimes 
acknowledged  Him  as  the  Messiah.  When  Satan, 
in  the  Temptation,  played  with  the  title,  he  was 
obviously  referring  back  to  the  voice  which,  at  the 
Jordan  during  the  Baptism,  recomized  Jesus  as 
'  the  Son  of  God ' ;  but  how  much  that  voice  in- 
tended, or  how  much  the  Tempter  understood  of 
what  it  meant,  might  require  considerable  discus- 


sion. 


When  *they  that  were  in  the  ship'  on  tlie 
occasion  when  Jesus  stilled  the  tempest  and  rescued 
St.  Peter  from  the  sea,  *  came  and  worshipped  him,' 
saying,  *0f  a  truth  thou  art  the  Son  of  Crod' 
(Mt  14^),  the  most  natural  interpretation  may  be 
that  they  were  acknowledging  Him  as  the  Messiah. 
If  they  were,  they  anticipated,  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  the  subsequent  confession  at  Ctesarea 
Philippi ;  and  this  raises  a  doubt  which  may  in- 
cline us  to  understand  their  language  rather  as  an 
involuntary  recognition  of  the  Divine  in  Jesus, 
occasioned  by  the  sight  of  a  remarkable  miracle. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  convincing  case  for  the 
identity  of  meaning  in  the  terms  *  the  Messiah '  and 
'  the  Son  of  God '  is  the  confession  of  the  Twelve, 
through  the  lips  of  St.  Peter,  at  Caesarea  Philippi ; 
because,  whereas  St.  Matthew  reports  them  as 
confessing,  '  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the 
living  God'  (16*^),  the  other  two  Evangelists  omit 
the  second  phrase  (Mk  8»,  Lk  9»).  Now,  it  is 
argued,  they  could  not  have  omitted  this,  had  it 
contained  a  momentous  addition  to  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  Messiahship;  against  which  the 
only  caveat  that  can  be  hinted  is  that  there  are 
many  examples  to  prove  that  it  is  perUous  to  rest 
much  on  the  silence  of  one  or  more  of  the  Gospels. 

Another  passage  which  is  confidently  appealed  to 
as  demonstrating  the  identity  of  meaning  between 
the  two  terms,  is  the  demand  addressed  by  the  high 
priest  to  Jesus,  on  His  trial,  to  say  whether  He 
were  *  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.'  Yet,  in  report- 
ing this  incident,  St.  Luke  excites  doubt  as  to  the 
identity,  because  he  represents  Him  as  being  asked 
first  simply  if  He  were  *  the  Christ ' ;  but  when 
He  wound  up  His  reply  with  the  imposing  words. 


*  Hereafter  shall  the  Son  of  Man  sit  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  power  of  God,'  they  proceeded,  *  Art 
thou,  then,  the  Son  of  God  ? '  and  the  affirmative 
answer  to  this  second  question  seems  to  liave 
shocked  and  irritated  them  far  more  than  the 
answer  to  the  first,  occasioning  a  tempest  of  rage 
and  insult  in  all  present,  with  a  unanimous  agree- 
ment that  He  had  been  guilty  of  blasphemy  (Lk 
22®).  H.  J.  Holtzmann,  who  writes  with  extra- 
ordinary feeling  on  this  subject,  recently,  in  a  review 
in  the  iheolog%sche  Literaturzcitung,  declaring  it 
to  be  a  shame  that  Protestant  scholars  should  even 
doubt  the  identity,  affirms  that  '  the  blasphemy 
can  only  liave  been  found  in  the  fact  that  a  man 
belonging  to  the  lower  classes,  one  openly  forsaken 
of  God  and  going  forward  to  a  shameful  death, 
should  have  dared  to  represent  himself  as  the 
object  and  fulfilment  of  all  the  Divine  promises 
given  to  the  nation ' ;  but  the  blasphemy  is  far 
more  obvious  if  the  claim  to  be  *  the  Son  of  God ' 
was  understood  to  mean  more  than  even  Messiali- 
ship. 

From  the  foregoing  examination  of  the  passages 
in  the  Gospels  where  the  phrase  is  used  of  Jesus 
by  others  tiian  Himself,  it  will  be  perceived  that 
there  is  considerable  variety  of  meaning  and  appli- 
cation ;  it  certainly  is  Messianic,  but  it  is  not 
uniformly  or  exclusively  so. 

(2)  When  we  turn  to  the  pctssciges  in  which  Jesus 
speaks  of  Himself  as  *  the  Son,  or  calls  God  His 
Father,  the  official-Messianic  clement  is  almost 
entirely  absent,  the  language  being  that  of  inti- 
macy and  confidence.  Here  and  there,  indeed, 
there  may  be  Messianic  associations  involved,  as 
when  Jesus  promises  to  the  Twelve  that,  in  the 
day  of  the  full  manifestation  of  the  Kingdom, 
they  shall  sit  on  thrones  judging  the  twelve  tribes 
of  Israel  (Mt  19^),  or  when  He  predicts  that  on 
the  jud^ent-day  Ho  will  appear  in  the  glory  of 
His  Father  and  of  the  holy  angels  (Mk  8^) ;  but, 
as  a  rule,  one  might  read  the  greater  number  of 
these  sayings  without  being  reminded  that  they 
proceeded  from  the  lips  of  one  claiming  to  be  the 
Messiah.  The  consciousness  to  which  they  give 
expression  is  that  of  a  personal  relationship,  as 
when,  in  Crethsemane,  He  prays,  *0  my  Fatlier, 
if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me ;  never- 
theless, not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt ' ;  and, 
farther  on,  '  O  my  Father,  if  this  cup  may  not 
pass  away  from  me,  except  I  drink  it,  thy  will  be 
done  *  (Mt  20^-  ^) ;  or  when,  on  the  cross.  He 
cries,  *  Father,  forgive  them :  for  tliey  know  not 
what  they  do ' ;  and,  farther  on,  *  Father,  into  thy 
hands  I  commend  my  spirit '  (Lk  23^  ^). 

The  climax  of  this  ethico-relinous  sentiment  is 
reached  in  tlie  great  saying  of  Mt  11"  ||  Lk  10^ 
'  All  things  are  deliverea  unto  me  of  my  Father ; 
and  no  man  knoweth  the  Son  but  the  Father, 
neither  knoweth  any  man  the  Father  save  the 
Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal 
him.'  In  recent  times  this  passage  has  attracted 
great  attention,  not  a  few  looking  upon  it  as  the 
profoundest  utterance  of  Jesus  in  the  Synoptics. 
Holtzmann,  indeed,  hesitates  between  such  a 
decision  and  a  suggestion  of  Brandt's  that  it  is 
a  cento,  put  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus,  of  words 
borrowed  partly  from  other  Scripture  and  partly 
from  the  Apocrypha;  but  by  Keim  it  has  been 
reverentially  interpreted,  and  scholarship  has,  on 
the  whole,  knelt  before  it  as  expressing  the  inner- 
most mystery  of  the  consciousness  of  Jesus.  The 
words  were  spoken  at  a  crisis,  when  He  was  roused 
out  of  deep  depression  at  the  apparent  failure  of 
His  mission,  by  the  return  of  the  Seventy,  bringing 
a  joyful  account  of  the  results  of  their  labours. 

*  In  that  hour  Jesus  rejoiced  in  spirit,  and  said,  I 
thank  thee,  O  Father,  Ix>rd  of  heaven  and  earth, 
because  thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise 
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and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them  onto  babes ; 
even  so.  Father,  for  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy 
sight '  (Mt  1 1*** ).  Then  followed  the  words  already 
<]^uoted.  The  first  of  them,  'All  things  are  de- 
livered onto  me  of  mv  Father,'  may  be  best  under- 
stood, as  is  suggestea  by  Lutjgert  {op,  eit.  infr,), 
of  the  Messianic  dominion  in  its  widest  extent,  as 
it  had  been  promised  in  prophecy  from  of  old ;  while 
the  next  words,  '  For  no  man  knoweth  the  Son  bat 
the  Father,*  etc.,  express  the  consciousness  of  His 
own  right  and  ability  to  fill  this  position,  because 
He  has  all  the  resources  of  the  Divine  nature  to 
dispense  to  those  who  come  to  Him.  This  is  why 
He  proceeds  immediately  to  say,  '  Game  unto  me, 
all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavr  laden,  and  I  will 
give  you  rest'  (v.^).  The  mood  in  which  He  was 
consisted  of  a  jovful  uprising  within  Himself  of  the 
consciousness  of  all  He  was  able  to  do  for  those 
who  trusted  Him ;  and  this  was  due  to  His  inti- 
mate and  perfect  union  with  Deity. 

Most  scholars,  however,  hasten  to  add  that  this 
sonship  was  purely  ethical,  and  was  not  different 
from  tnat  to  which  He  was  prepared  to  introduce 
His  disciples.  He  showed,  it  is  remarked,  the 
true  pathway  to  this  position,  and  the  one  by 
which  He  had  reached  it  Himself,  in  such  sayings 
as  the  following :  '  Love  your  enemies,  and  pray  for 
them  that  persecute  you ;  that  ye  may  be  sons  of 
your  Father  which  is  in  heaven;  for  he  maketh 
nis  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and 
sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  the  unjust'  (Mt  5^*)< 
Certainly  this  sonship  of  Jesus  is  ethico-religious, 
and  this  indicates  the  pathway  by  which  the  dis- 
ciples of  Jesus  may  participate  in  His  sonship ;  but 
that  His  sonship  and  theirs  are  in  all  respects 
identical  is  contradicted  by  the  unfailing  usage  of 
Jesus  in  speaking  of  God  as  'my  Father'  and 
*  your  Father,'  but  never  as  *  our  Father.'  Of  this 
difference  Holtzmann  makes  light  in  the  same  way 
in  which  he  lays  down  the  wholly  unsupported 
assumption  that  Jesus  prayed  the  Lord's  Frayer 
with  the  disciples,  including  the  fifth  petition ; 
but  the  fact  is  a  radical  one ;  and  the  conclusion  to 
which  it  points  is  not  without  other  confirmation. 

Thus,  in  the  parable  of  the  Wicked  Husbandmen, 
the  owner  of  the  vineyard,  after  sending  servant 
after  servant  to  negotiate  with  the  labourers,  sends 
his  own  son,  Mk.  adding  'his  well-beloved,'  by 
whom  Jesus  obviously  intends  Himself.  Of  course, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  Messiah  was  different  from 
all  tlie  prophets,  and  that  this  difference  may  be 
indicated  by  the  difference  between  a  son  and  a 
servant ;  but  the  analogy  would  be  closer  if  a  more 
intimate  and  personal  relationship  were  assumed. 

One  of  the  most  striking  passages  pointing  in 
the  same  direction  is  one  that,  at  first  sight,  seems 
to  point  the  opposite  way.  In  Mk  13**,  speak- 
ing of  a  date  m  the  future,  Jesus  says,  'But  of 
that  day  and  that  hour  knoweth  no  man,  no,  not 
the  angels  which  are  in  heaven,  neither  the  Son, 
but  the  Father.'    Naturally  this  has  been  often 

3 noted  as  a  conclusive  disproof  of  the  orthodox 
octrine  of  the  Sonship  of  our  Lord,  and  it  has 
been  one  of  the  chief  occasions  for  the  invention 
of  the  kenotic  theories,  as  they  are  called,  of  His 
Person ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  one  of  the 
clearest  indications  of  a  consciousness  superior  to 
mere  humanity,  for  it  places  the  speaker  above 
both  men  and  angels  so  obviously,  that  even 
Holtzmann,  in  an  unwonted  outburst  of  concession, 
exclaims :  '  This  is  the  single  passage  in  which  the 
Son,  while  opposed  along  witn  the  angels  to  the 
Father,  appears  to  become  a  metaphysical  magni- 
tude'(iVT*  TAco/.  i.  268). 

The  inference  appearing  to  follow  from  the 
passage  just  quoted  is  that  Jesus  was  a  Being 
above  both  men  and  angels,  but  inferior  to  God. 
But  a  more  profound  and  true  knowledge  is  supplied 


by  the  most  impressive  passage  of  all  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  Synoptics — the  words  of  Jesus  with 
which  the  First  Gospel  concludes:  'All  power  ia 
ffiven  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  Go  ye, 
tberefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost:  teaching  them  to  observe  all 
things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you :  and, 
lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world'  (28^').  The  close  resemblance  will  be 
noted  between  the  opening  words  of  this  statement 
and  the  opening  words  of  the  saying  in  Mt  11^, 
already  commented  on.  The  promise,  *Lo,  I  ain 
with  you  alway,'  has  likewise  a  parallel  in 
Mt  18*  'Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  to- 
gether in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of 
them.'  But  the  association  of  '  the  Son '  with  the 
Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  most  remarkable 
expression  in  the  Synoptics  of  the  self-oonsciona- 
ness  of  Jesus.  How  much  it  implies  is  a  problem 
for  dogmatic  theology  ;  but  it  is  enough  to  remark 
here  that  it  undoubtedly  runs  up  into  the  ontological 
or  metaphysical.  Of  course,  its  authenticity  as  & 
saying  actually  proceeding  from  Jesus  has  been 
fiercely  disputed,  and  in  certain  quarters  the  air 
is  affected  of  treating  it  as  beyond  dispute  an 
addition  to  the  actual  words  of  Christ ;  but  ita 
place  in  the  ordinance  of  baptism  connects  it 
closely  with  the  Author  of  that  rite ;  and  there  is 
no  reason  for  rejecting  it  which  would  not,  at  the 
same  time,  imply  the  rejection  of  the  whole  section 
of  the  life  of  our  Lord  which  follows  His  deaUi  on 
the  cross. 

2.  The  Fourth  Gospel.— When  we  turn  from  the 
Synoptics  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  we  are  immediately 
conscious  of  bein^  in  a  different  atmosphere  and 
at  a  different  altitude,  and  the  effect  is  at  first 
bewildering.  Instead  of  a  studied  reticence  on 
the  subject  of  who  and  whence  He  was,  such  a» 
we  encounter  in  the  previous  Gospels,  Jesus  places 
this  sul^ect  in  the  foreground,  and  inst^d  of 
letting  His  higher  claims  escape  only  at  rare 
intervals  and  in  the  society  of  His  chosen  Mends, 
He  proclaims  them  to  all  and  sundry,  and,  as  one 
might  say,  from  the  housetops.  This  raises  many 
questions  as  to  the  origin  and  purpose  of  thia 
Gospel,  which  cannot  be  fully  discussed  in  this 
place ;  but  it  may  be  said  that,  if  both  representa- 
tions are  to  be  accepted  as  historical,  we  must 
conceive  the  words  of  Christ  as  having  ranged 
over  a  wider  area  than  is  usually  assnm^.  If  in 
His  mind  there  were  circles  of  thought  as  diverse 
as  those  of  the  Synoptics  and  the  l^ourth  Gospel, 
there  must  have  been  ample  sp€u;es  round  both 
circles,  in  which  the  outer  elements  of  both  might 
touch  and  blend.     There  is  a  tendency,  due  to  the 

Sreoccupation  of  study,  to  narrow  the  life  of  Christ 
own  to  what  has  been  actually  recorded ;  but  this 
is  in  many  ways  misleading,  and  it  is  mistaken. 
It  is  certain  that  the  acts  recorded  of  Him  are 
only  a  few  stray  flowers  thrown  over  the  wall  of 
an  ample  garden ;  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
infer  that  tne  same  is  true  of  His  words. 

As,  however,  we  grow  accustomed  to  the  new 
environment  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  we  begin 
to  perceive  that  the  figure  which  stands  in  the 
miast  is  not  so  different  as  it  appears  at  first  sight 
from  the  one  we  have  just  been  studying.  He  Lh 
still  *  the  Son  of  Man '  as  well  as  '  the  Son  of  Grod,* 
though  the  proportion  in  which  these  names  occur 
is  reversed.  The  way  in  which  He  here  calls  Him- 
self 'the  Son'  and  God  His  Father  is  exactly 
similar  to  the  usage  in  the  Synoptics,  only  He  has 
these  terms  far  more  frequently  on  His  lips.  Not 
a  few  of  the  most  astonishing  statements  He 
makes  about  Himself  are  substantially  anticipated 
in  the  verse  of  an  earlier  Gospel  so  n*equentiy  re- 
ferred to,  Mt  11^.    He  does  not  hesitate,  even  in 
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a  greuter  Uinn  I'  (14"), 
.  y  Uod  \  {20").  We  have 
here  tliu  aame  tlireti  elements  in  the  aonabip  aa 
formerly — the  theocratic  -  Messianic,  the  ethico- 
religiouai  and  the  phvincal  or  metnphyaical— only 
they  may  he  minglod  in  soiuewhat  dilferent  pro- 
portions. The  MewiMiic  we  see  in  its  most  unniis. 
takable  form  in  the  teatimonieH  of  the  Baptist 
(1"),  of  Nathanael  (1*),  of  Martha  (11"},  und  of 
otiiers ;  but  the  boundarieH  of  the  other  two  will 
lequire  more  careful  investigation. 

Tu'D  things  are  new— the  description  of  the  Son 
■a  'only  begotten'  (I"-"  3"-'"),  and  the  claim  to 
pre-exLsteuce  on  the  part  of  Jesus. 

(1)  The  adjective  lanntr^  describes  the  unique 
Sonship  of  Jeaus.  St.  John  is  not  unaware  tiiat 
there  are  other  oons  of  Uod.  So  far  from  it,  bit 
Gofi{iel  opens  with  the  great  Btatetnent,  already 
quot«d,  'Bat  as  many  as  received  him,  to  them 
save  he  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to 
them  tliat  believe  on  his  name'  (Jn  1");  and  in 
bia  First  Epintle  he  exclaims,  '  Beloved,  now  are 
-we  the  sons  of  God,  and  it  dotli  not  yet  appear 
-what  we  shall  be :  but  we  know  that,  when  he 
shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  liim ;  for  we  shall 
Bee  him  aa  be  is '  (1  Jn  3*} ;  but  such  are  not  Hoa» 
of  God  in  the  same  sense  in  which  Jesus  is  '  the 
Son  of  God.'  Wherein,  then,  does  the  uniqueness 
consist?  It  cannot  lie  in  the  etbico  -  spiritual 
T^on ;  for  it  id  there  that  in  this  respei^t  Jesus 
and  those  who  receive  Him  are  one,  except  in 
degree  of  intimacy  with  the  Father.  Most  aoBume 
that  it  lies  in  Mesaiahabip ;  and,  no  doubt,  in  being 
the  Messiah,  Jemis  h  unique.  Even  Weifle  takea 
it  for  granted  that  this  ia  wliere  it  lies,  oontend- 
ing  again  and  again  tlial  nothing  metaphyseal  is 
suggested.  This,  however,  is  a  mere  piece  of 
tioKmatism ;  for  the  uniquenesB  niight  anit«  as 
well  lie  in  thi?  quarter.  In  fact,  the  verbal  idea 
in  the  adjective  rather  suggests  it ;  and  it  is  very 
significant  that  St.  John  treats  tbe  claim  of  Jesns 
to  Sonship  as  involving  equality  with  God.  In 
6"  we  read,  '  Therefore  the  Jews  soaght  the  more 
to  kill  him,  because  he  not  only  had  broken  the 
Sabbath,  but  said  that  God  was  his  Father,  making 
himself  equal  with  God';  and  in  10**  'The  Jews 
answered  him,  saying,  For  a  jtood  work  we  stone 
thee  not,  but  because  tliat  thou,  being  a  man, 
makeHt  thyself  God,'  this  being  because  He  bod 
Btated,  '  (  and  my  Father  ore  one'  (v.»). 
~  -A  uidE  by  Wendl  wirh  thE  uni 


pcrvgnl^  sod  Maptditr,  tb*  ailinE*  ot  J 

_».  nnmn«,a  not  taring  Impllairit  ill ,  ..„ 

■-"  ' n  to  mj  wbMJiK  cw  not  ihlB  la  ■ 
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-Ihfch  they 

'bMl  they  SDppased- 

,to<verT«H' —"■ '  "^ '    ' 

RBdlncBtJi. -,_- 

' *  it  ll  ol  the  DtoHM  importuice  thit 

Jmeu  hi*  Dlnlni  to  be  the  Son  dI  God. 
rim.  wu  iDterpreUd  In  this  we]'. 


(^3)  The  passages  in  wliicli  Jesus  claims  pre- 
existence  are  four— a*'  '  What  and  if  ye  shall  see 
the  Son  of  Man  ascend  up  where  he  was  before ! ' ; 
8"  "Verily  I  siw  unto  yon.  Before  Abraham  was, 
I  am';  IT*'*  'Ibavo  gloriSed  thee  on  tbe  earth, 
I  have  finished  the  work  which  thou  gavest  me 
k)  do :  and  now,  O  Father,  glorify  Ihon  me  with 
thine  own  self,  with  the  glory  which  1  had  with 
thee  before  the  world  waa';  and  especially,  17" 
'  Fattier,  I  will  that  they  also  whom  tliou  host 
given  me  be  with  me,  that  they  may  behold  my 
Rlory,  which  thou  host  given  mo ;  for  thou  lovedst 
me  before  the  foundation  of  tbe  world' ;  to  which 
mav  be  added  Ifl"  '  I  came  forth  from  the  Father, 
and  am  come  into  the  world ;  again,  I  leave  the 
world,  and  go  to  the  Father.'  In  all  these  eases, 
not  excepting  the  last,  the  leaving  of  the  world — 
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surely  a  real,  historical  event— is  put  In  tlie  plain- 
est terms  in  opposition  lo  His  entry  Into  the  world, 
whicli  mast,  therefore,  be  equally  a  real,  historical 

Bcj'Khlkg  utkckA  the  jire.eiiRUnce  with  TJETrur.ond  diiplu'i 
rKiuirkBhlt  Ingenuily  In  eKpl«LniiiB  it  o(  »n  Ideal  eilWeoceln 
the  mind  uid  puipoee  dI  God.  That,  before  Qod  thought  of 
Abnh«n,  Hb  wu  thinking  of  Jem,  who  wm  Ulterior  uid 
■uperlor  In  Um  Divine  plu.  But,  iller  the  Inborlous  ujelrib 
ii  over,  these  greet  wfalgl  dnw  themaelve*  together  egihi 
end  itAre  the  tMder  in  tbe  taoe  w  ft  united  ud  cofiennt  eniect 
Df  tbewU-ooDKloumeMalJeBu.  Wnidt  BpiiUa  to  tbew  tots 
hia  [tvouifte  daiiag  ol  ibowlng  ttiel  what  to  «dd  of  Jeaui,  end 
ia  nippoial  to  imply  ionethlnt  •uperhomui,  li  elw  ipptled  to 
otlwn  of  whom  Dotblng  eoiierhumHi  can  be  predioted.  Thne. 
It  Jeau((S")Mij'ila  t£e  Jewi,'t  qieali  that  which  I  bare  Ken 
nltli  iiiTfktheT,'Iieaddi,  'And  ye  do  ttat which  ye  have  hcd 
wlUiyoar  (Ulwr,' explaining,  turtber  on,  ■  Ye  an  ofynir  latlier 
Uied«vD,andthelu^oIyourteUMrycwilldo'(T.A};  and  the 
argument  ia,  that  if  thla  lni(i]Eea  that  Jtsoi  BHiialed  with 
God.  It  mult  imply  alas  that  tbe  Jewi  with  whom  Be  waa  con- 
tending bad  priHitned  o-ttb  the  devil.  Bat  bow  IntUe  this 
kind  ol  argumentaUou  may  nmelfanea  be,  la  ahewn  when  the 
itatcment  ot  St.  Paul,  that '  the  saints  tbaU  judge  tbe  worlti ' 
(1  Co  S^  ia  naed  to  take  all  tbe  gnalnea  Bod  aolemnlty  oi 


^    all  probebUity 

deep  nemblaMe  between  the  Chrialology  df 

BL  lata  and  that  ot  SL  Faol,  which  lUHlaubtcdly  eilat*  In  spite 
'  '  '      '~  '  due  rather  to  what  SL  Panl  leaned 

r ir  dlraMlv  or  throogh  the  knowledge 

the  h^ied  dladpla  being  dUfuaed  b  the  atmoe- 

lAere  ot  that  *■■:  whUa  the  conaent  on  thla  neat  anbjecl,  not 
only  ot  tbeaa  two  bat  at  Uw  prlmHlve  Ctanrch  aa  a  whole,  may 
be  tracod  tmA  without  hedtalkiD  to  the  tiadlUon  ot  our  Lrnd^e 
own  lertlmon;  to  HImKir. 

The  witnesa  of  Jesu-t  to  His  own  pre-existence 
b  not  confined  to  the  texts  just  quoted,  remarkable 
as  these  ore,  hut  pervades  the  whole  mass  of  His 
words  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  forma  the  pre- 
snpposition  of  all  the  rest  of  His  utterances  about 
Himself.  It  is  by  commencing  at  this  starting- 
point  and  following  this  cine  that  the  student 
finds  everything  expanding  before  him  as  he  goes 
on,  and  afl  the  various  ideaj<  arranging  themselves 
in  their  places  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left. 

Whether  there  be  any  analogy  to  tbe  conscious- 
ness of  Jesus  at  this  point  in  what  some  of  tbe 
ancients  believed  about  this  life  being  a  reminis- 
cence of  a  life  preceding,  or  in  what  some  of  the 
modem  poet«  have  hinted  about  human  beings 
trailing  clouds  of  glory  from  an  antecedent  home, 
may  M  left  to  everyone's  own  judgment  -,  but 
Jesus  habitually  spoke  as  if  He  were  conscious  of 
having  had  an  anterior  existence,  where  He  hod 
seen  and  heard  what  He  repeated  during  His 
earthly  life,  and  hod  received  commandment  how 
He  should  afterwards  act.  Thus  to  Nicodemos 
He  says  (3"'"),  'Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee, 
We  speak  that  we  do  knoiv,  and  testify  that  we 
have  seen  j  and  ye  receive  not  our  witness.  If  I 
have  told  yon  earthly  things,  and  ye  believe  not, 
how  shall  ye  believe,  if  I  tell  you  of  heavenly  things ! 
And  no  man  hath  o.'^cended  op  to  heaven,  but  he 
that  came  down  from  lieaven,  even  the  Son  of 
Man  which  is  in  heaven.'  In  the  great  inter- 
cessory prayer  He  says  to  His  Father  (IT),  '  I  have 
given  unto  there  the  words  which  thou  gavest  me ; 
and  they  have  received  them,  and  have  known 
surely  that  I  came  out  from  thee,  and  they  have 
believed  that  thon  didst  send  me.'  Cf.  also  6*-" 
7a.a8a.i«,n.«ii2«|4n  151=17". 

Ont  of   tliis  pre-existent  state  Jesus  was  con- 
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scions  of  having  been  *  sent '  into  the  world.  This 
recalls  the  mission  of  the  prophets  of  the  OT,  who, 
though  not  haunted  by  any  reminiscence  of  a 
previous  state  of  existence,  yet  were  aU  profoundly 
conscious  that  they  had  been  chosen  and  ordained 
to  do  a  particular  work  at  a  particular  time ;  some, 
like  Jeremiah,  being  told  tliat  even  from  the  womb 
they  had  been  destined  to  their  peculiar  vocation. 
With  this  prophetic  consciousness  that  of  Jesus 
was  in  close  analogy;  yet  the  references  to  it 
suggest  a  deeper  mystery.  Corresponding  with 
this  sending  on  Goas  part  is  a  'coming'  on  the 
part  of  Jesus  Himself ;  and  in  some  of  the  passages 
m  which  He  says,  '  I  am  come,'  there  is  the  same 
suggestion  of  something  weighty  and  more  than 
usually  significant.  Not  inn-equently  both  con- 
ceptions are  blended,  as  in  6*  *  I  came  down  from 
heaven,  not  to  do  mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of 
him  that  sent  me ' ;  or  7^  *■  *  Ye  both  know  me, 
and  ye  know  whence  I  am  ;  and  I  am  not  come  of 
myself,  but  he  that  sent  me  is  true,  whom  ye  know 
not ;  but  I  know  him ;  for  I  am  from  him,  and  he 
hath  sent  me ' ;  or  8^  *  If  God  were  your  Father, 
ye  would  love  me ;  for  I  proceeded  forth  and  came 
from  God ;  neither  came  I  of  myself,  but  he  sent 

me  '      Cf    5^  94.  M.  37.  S8  QM  >J]6.  83  3I6.  18.  38.  29.  43  g4  |()36 

11«  12**- «  14P  15«i  16»  178-  "•»  2(F  ;  also  6»- »  7" 

The  object  or  purpose  for  which  He  was  thus 
'  sent'  and  ' came  into  the  world  is  expressed  in  a 
great  variety  of  forms,  all  of  which,  however,  are 
more  or  less  suggestive  of  the  dignity  and  unique- 
ness of  Him  of  whom  they  are  predicated,  though 
of  course  some  make  this  impression  more  than 
others.  Thus  He  comes  to  reveal  the  truth  and 
to  glorify  God  thereby.  So  He  said  to  Pilate,  *  To 
this  end  was  T  bom,  and  for  this  cause  came  I  into 
the  world,  that  I  should  bear  witness  unto  the 
truth'  (18"^).  In  His  great  High-Priestly  prayer 
He  says  to  the  Father,  *  I  have  glorified  thee  on 
the  earth,  I  have  finished  the  work  which  thou 
gavest  nie  to  do ' ;  again,  *  I  have  manifested  thy 
name  unto  the  men  which  thou  gavest  me  out  of 
the  world ' ;  and  again,  *  I  have  declared  unto  them 
thy  name,  and  will  declare  it ;  that  the  love  where- 
with thou  hast  loved  me  may  be  in  them,  and  I  in 
them'  (l?^*"*).  So  illuminating  and  comprehen- 
sive is  this  revelation,  that  He  calls  Himself  *  the 
light  of  the  world '  (see  8>2  9»  12*»- «).  Sometimes 
He  comes  to  judge.     He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say, 

*  The  Father  judgeth  no  man,  but  hath  committed 
all  judgment  unto  the  Son'  (5^).  Sometimes  He 
comes  to  *  save,'  as  in  10*  *  I  am  the  door  :  by  me  if 
any  man  enter  in,  he  shall  be  saved,  and  shall  go 
in  and  out,  and  find  pasture ' ;  or  12^^  '  I  came  not 
to  judge  the  world,  but  to  save  the  world.'  But 
oftenest  His  mission  is  to  give  life,  this  being  ex- 
pressed in  a  great  variety  of  forms.  Tims,  in  10^°, 
He  savs,  *  I  am  come  that  they  might  have  life, 
and  that  they  might  have  it  more  abundantly.' 
Sometimes  the  opposite  alternative  is  tragically 
suggested,  as  in  the  well  known  3^",  where  *tx) 
perish '  stands  in  contrast  with  *  life ' ;  or  in  8^^ 

*  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  If  a  man  keep  my 
saying,  he  shall  never  see  death,'  where  aeath 
awaits  those  who  do  not  receive  *  life  '  from  Christ. 
Frequently  the  adjective  *  eternal '  is  joined  with 
life.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  to 
conceive  of  eternal  life  as  capable  of  being  enjoyed 
even  in  the  present  world  ;  but  it  also  contiire- 
hends  the  future,  and  this  is  sometimes  the  ruling 
idea.  The  intimate  connexion  of  Jesus  Himself 
with  the  bestowal  of  this  life  is  extremely  signi- 
ficant. Thus,  in  5*,  He  claims,  *As  the  Father 
hath  life  in  himself,  so  hath  he  given  to  the  Son  to 
have  life  in  himself.'  At  the  grave  of  Lazarus  He 
exclaimed,  *  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life ; 
he  that  believeth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead. 


yet  shall  he  live ;  and  whosoever  liveth  and  be- 
lieveth in  me  shall  never  die.'  The  communica- 
tion of  natural  life  is  interchanged  with  that  of 
spiritual  life;  in  5^^  for  example.  He  says,  *As 
the  Father  raiseth  up  the  deaa,  and  quickeneth 
them,  even  so  the  Son  quickeneth  whom  he  wUl ' ; 
and  farther  on,  at  5^,  it  is  added,  *  Verily,  verilj, 
I  say  unto  you,  The  hour  is  coming,  ana  now  is, 
when  the  dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of 
Grod,  and  they  that  hear  shall  live.'  The  personal 
share  of  Jesus  in  all  this  is  furtber  indicated  in 
His  claim  to  be  the  bread  of  life  {&^'  sa- ». «.  si),  and 
to  give  the  water  of  life  (4^*'-  **  i^'  '*).  In  view  of 
such  sublime  statements,  the  term  'Messianic'  ia 
frequently  used  in  a  way  that  is  a  delusion  and  a 
snare.  What  explanation  of  such  pretensions  is  it 
to  say  that  He  who  made  them  diflered  from  other 
men  and  prophets  by  being  the  Messiah?  The 
possession  of  no  office  whatever  is  able  to  make  a 
mortal  capable  of  such  functions:  there  must  be 
something  far  above  the  competency  of  mere  man 
in  any  one  who  can  be  the  subject  of  such  pre- 
dicates. In  Cur  Deus  Homo  Anselm  develops  the 
argument  that,  the  Person  being  such  as  He  was, 
the  work  must  be  Divine;  but  the  logic  tells 
equally  in  the  op^iosite  direction  :  the  work  being 
such,  the  Person  must  be  Divine. 

Some  of  these  works  are,  however,  invisible, 
because  spiritual,  and  some  belong  to  the  distant 
future,  ilence  Jesus  could  not  show  Himself 
in  the  act  of  doing  them.  But  He  did  works, 
which  all  could  see,  that  were  signs  and  guarantees 
of  these.  He  healed  the  blind,  in  order  to  prove 
that  He  was  the  organ  of  revelation ;  He  raised 
the  dead,  in  order  to  prove  that  He  would  be  the 
Lord  of  the  resurrection  at  the  Last  Day.  So  He 
Himself  interpreted  His  miracles ;  and  He  appealed 
confidently  to  their  evidential  power,  *  If  1  ao  not 
the  works  of  my  Father,  believe  me  not ;  but,  if  I 
do,  though  ye  believe  not  me,  believe  the  works ; 
that  ye  may  know  and  believe  that  the  Father  is 
in  me  and  I  in  him'  (ICF-s*;   see  also  1«4»8  8'» 

1025  114.16  1411   172s.  24.  !W) 

All  the  time,  however,  whilst  doing  His  works 
on  earth,  He  was  in  uninterrupted  communion 
with  His  Father  in  heaven,  actually  speaking  of 
Himself  once  (3^^)  as  *in  heaven,'  if  the  reading 
can  be  trusted.  Such  exj)ressions  have  been  used 
to  break  down  the  testimonies  to  His  pre-existence, 
as  if  none  of  these  might  mean  any  more  than 
such  an  ideal  presence  elsewhere.  But  this  is 
a  distinct  aspect  of  His  testimony  to  Himself, 
and  there  is  no  inconsistency  between  the  two. 
His  doctrine.  His  words,  His  works  He  knew 
to  be  all  the  Father's  (7^«  S--^  14^«- 2*  6^»- «>).  He 
could  say,  *  He  that  sent  me  is  with  me ;  the 
Father  hath  not  left  me  alone ;  fur  I  do  always 
those  things  that  i)lcase  Him'  (S^*).  With  the 
most  touching  nnircU:  lie  spoke  of  the  Fathers 
love  to  Him  and  His  own  love  to  the  Father  (10^~ 
\T^'  ^-  -*).  He  strives  for  language  strong  enough 
to  express  the  unity  Ijetween  His  Father  and  Him- 
self (6*5  103«  W  \V^).  At  last  the  climax  is 
reached  in  the  utterance  which  brought  down  on 
His  head  the  charge  of  l)lasj)licni3',  *  I  and  the 
Father  are  one '  (10*^). 

Thouffh,  however,  thus  united  with  God  on 
earth,  He  longs  for  return  to  the  other  world, 
which  is  His  true  home.  To  this  He  often  refers, 
not  infre(juently  connecting  the  thought  of  going 
thither  with  that  of  having  come  from  the  same 
place  ;  and  what  could  be  more  natural  ?  Thus,  in 
8"  He  says,  *  Though  I  bear  record  of  myself,  yet 
my  record  is  true  ;  for  I  know  whence  I  came  and 
whither  I  go ;  but  ye  cannot  tell  whence  I  come 
and  whither  I  go ' :  and  in  16^  *  I  came  forth 
from  the  Father,  and  am  come  into  the  world  ; 
again,  I  leave  the  world,  and  go  to  the  Father.' 
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See  also  6^  7^' «  8"  13"  U^  «• «  W-  ^-  '«•  >»  17"- " 
20". 

Such  is  a  slight  sketch  of  the  Christology  of 
Jesus  as  presented  by  St.  John.  Not  every  state- 
ment is  expressly  connected  with  *  the  Son  of  God  * 
in  so  many  words ;  but  this  is  the  phrase  that 
embodies  all  these  various  elements.  The  summits 
of  the  testimony  are  such  verses  as  S***  *  8"  10^' " 
114.26  i2«  13"- »*  14«.7.».M.M  Longer  Mssages 
specially  worthy  of  consideration  are  3^^^**  6"**^ 
gS6-4o  842-47 15,  17,  In  one  passage  He  deals  directly 
and  deliberately  with  the  charge  that,  in  calling 
Himself  *  the  Son  of  God/  He  was  making  Himself 
equal  with  God.  Here  was  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
claiming anything  of  the  kind,  and  explaining,  as 
many  are  now  forward  to  do  for  Him,  that  the 
question  was  only  of  function  and  character,  not 
of  nature.  He  aid,  indeed,  refer  to  some  who,  in 
the  OT,  were  called  '  gods '  on  account  of  function 
alone ;  but  He  set  His  own  claim  above  theirs  as 
supported  by  a  far  higher  reason :  <  If  he  called 
them  gods  unto  whom  the  word  of  God  came,  and 
the  Scripture  cannot  be  broken,  say  ye  of  him 
whom  the  Father  hath  sanctified  and  sent  into  the 
world,  Thou  blasphemest,  because  I  said,  I  am  the 
SonofGod?'(10»^-).  And  He  goes  on  to  affirm, 'The 
Father  is  in  me  and  I  in  him  *  (v.»).  It  is  true  that 
it  is  arguable  whether  in  these  words  only  function 
is  referred  to,  but  the  point  is  that  something 
deeper  is  not  only  not  excluded  but  suggested. 
Those  who  believe  that  all  such  expressions  have 
reference  to  superiority  of  function  and  character, 
but  not  of  nature,  have  no  difficulty  in  finding 
words  by  which  this  distinction  can  be  made 
perfectly  intelli^ble.  Why  then  did  Jesus,  when 
thus  directly  cnallenged,  not  find  such  words? 
The  numerous  sayings  quoted  in  the  foregoing 
paragraphs  amply  prove  that,  in  speaking^  oi  His 
own  origin  and  the  source  of  His  authority.  He 
habituafiy  used  language  of  dazzling  splendour 
and  magnificence.  Was  this  an  exaggerative 
manner  of  expressing  what  was  ordinary,  or  was 
it  an  effort  to  body  forth  in  human  speech  what 
was  too  glorious  to  be  expressed  ?  The  halo  round 
the  head  of  *  the  Son  of  God'  is  not  an  invention 
of  primitive  Christianity  or  ecclesiastical  councils — 
for  whatever  excesses  of  superstition  or  dogmatism 
these  may  be  answerable — but  is  due  to  the  con- 
sciousness and  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Himself ; 
and  by  the  character  of  Him  who  was  *  meek  and 
lowly  in  heart,'  as  well  as  by  the  conviction  of 
His  pjower  to  save  wrought  by  centuries  of  experi- 
ence into  the  mind  of  Christendom,  the  acknow- 
ledgment is  demanded  that  it  is  not  an  exhalation 
from  beneath,  but  an  emanation  from  the  eternal 

throne. 

LiTKRATUSR.— The  relevant  portions  of  the  works  on  NT 
Theology  by  Weiss,  BeyscMaff,  11.  J.  Iloltzmann,  Stevens, 
Bovon ;  also  of  Wendt's  Teaming  qf  JanUt  Dalman's  Words 
of  Jesus,  Noflflfen's  Geseh,  Jesu  Christie  and  Bej'schlag's 
Chrislologie  des  NT.  See  also  Qrau,  Das  Selbstbeumsstsein 
Jesu ;  Nbsgen,  Drr  Menschen-  und  Gottessohn;  Gore,  Bampton 
Lectures  and  Disseitations ;  Stevens,  T?ie  Johannine  Theo- 
logy ;  Weiss,  Der  Johanneisehe  Lehrbefjriff;  LU^ert,  Die 
Johanneisehe  Ckristologie  (1899)  and  Gottes  Sohn  und  GotUs 
Geisi  (^1905) ;  Stalker,  Cunningham  Lectures,  The  Christology  cj 
Jesus^  (1900) ;  P.  W.  Robertson,  Sertn.  iL  138,  235 ;  P.  Brooks, 
Lawo/Groioth.Sid.  J  AMES  STALKRR. 

SON  OF  MAN.— 1.  OeeoFPences  of  the  expres- 
Bion  in  the  NT.— 


•M80 

times] ;  Mk  210- «  83i- » -99-  H- «  10»- «  13M  1421  bis.  41. «— (14 
times] ;  Lk  5W  6»- «  ?»*  9». »  44. 88  uso  128. 10. 40  1722. 94.  as.  ao 
388.  n  1910  2IW.  38  22»  48. 0B  247— {25  times] ;  Jn  151 313.  J4  627. 58. 62 
828  938  BVm  120. 34  w*.  is3i_{i2  times].  It  is  obvious  to  remark 
that  these  eighty-one  passages  do  not  by  any  means  represent 
as  many  different  occasions  on  which  the  phrase  is  reported  to 
have  been  used.  Thus  of  the  thirty  passages  cited  from  Mt.  it 
will  be  found  on  examination  that  nine  have  direct  parallels  in 
both  Mk.  and  Lk. ;  that  four  have  parallels  in  Mk.  only,  and 


eight  in  Luke  only ;  while  the  remaining  nine  are  peculiar  to 
Matthew  (see  the  tables  provided  by  Driver  in  Hastinn'  DB  iv. 
579,  SchmUlt,  EBi  iv.  4713,  and  by  J.  A.  Robinson  in  The  Study 
qf  the  Gospels^  p.  68 1.\  To  the  parallel  passages  in  the  Synoptics, 
which  exhibit  divernty  in  regard  to  this  particular  expression, 
attention  will  be  directed  later. 

(b)  Apart  from  the  Gospels  *  the  Son  of  Man '  is  found  only  In 
Ac  7M  (cf.  Lk  22W).  In  Rev  lU  and  14i4  the  expression  used, 
though  aldn,  is  not  the  same :  it  is  *  one  [sitting]  like  unto  a  son 
of  man,'  which  is  a  precise  reproduction  of  the  phrase  in  Dn  7i3. 

With  hut  one  exception  the  name  as  found  in  the 
Gospels  is  used  only  by  our  Lord  Himself.  The 
exception  is  Jn  1^,  and  even  there  it  is  presupposed 
that  Jesus  had  spoken  of  Himself  as  *  the  Son  of 
Man.'  'The  multitude  therefore  answered  him, 
We  have  heard  out  of  the  law  that  the  Christ 
abideth  for  ever ;  and  how  sayest  thou,  The  Son  of 
Man  must  be  lifted  up  ?  Who  is  this  Son  of  Man  ?  * 
The  multitude  are  familiar  with  the  title  '  the  Son 
of  Man ' ;  to  them  it  is  a  designation  of  the  Messiah  ; 
their  difficulty  is  to  reconcile  Messiahship  with  ex- 
altation through  death.  The  impression  derived 
from  this  passage,  that  the  title  under  discussion 
was  by  no  means  new  upon  the  lips  of  our  Lord, — 
however  great  the  access  of  content  it  received 
from  His  employment  of  it, — is  confirmed  by  the 
significant  fact  tnat  throughout  the  Gospel  narra- 
tives there  is  not  a  trace  that  disciples,  or  the  wider 
public,  were  in  any  wise  perplexed  by  the  desi^a- 
tion.  This  fact,  it  may  be  remarked  in  passmg, 
has  not  been  allowed  its  due  weight  by  those  who, 
like  Westcott  (Gospel  of  St,  John,  p.  33ff„  'It  was 
essentially  a  new  title  ),  regard  the  designation  as 
ori^ating  with  our  Lord ;  or  who,  like  B.  Weiss 
{NT  T/ieol.  i  73),  explain  the  employment  of  it  by 
Jesus  on  the  supposition  that,  if  not  new,  it  was 
not  one  of  the  current  Messianic  titles.  If  new,  or 
unfamiliar,  the  frequent  use  of  such  a  self -designa- 
tion must  have  occasioned  remark,  and  called  for 
explanation,  which  would  surely  have  found  record 
in  one  or  other  of  the  Evangelic  narratives.  If 
then  the  Gospels,  both  by  what  they  say  and  by 
what  they  leave  unsaid,  favour  the  view  that  *  Son 
of  Man'  was  already  known,  prior  to  the  ministry 
of  Jesus,  as  a  Messianic  title,  it  becomes  needful  to 
trace,  in  so  far  as  we  may,  its  history.  Next,  we 
must  try  to  ascertain  at  what  period  m  His  minis- 
try this  title  was  assumed  by  our  Lord,  and  why 
He  naied  it  with  such  marked  preference;  and, 
finally,  we  must  seek  an  explanation  of  the  absence 
of  the  name  in  NT  writings  other  tlian  the 
Grospels. 

2.  Source  of  the  title. — Baldensperger,  writing 
in  1900  (Theol.  Rundschau,  p.  201  ft,),  regards  it  as 
one  of  the  '  fixed  points '  gained  in  the  course  of 
recent  discussion,  tnat  the  ori^pi  of  the  NT  phrase, 
and  in  large  part  its  explanation,  are  to  be  sought 
in  the  OT,  and  especially  in  Dn  7".  Previous  dis- 
cussion had  been  limited  too  exclusively  to  the  Gr. 
expression  6  vlbi  rod  ivOpdljirov  ;  and,  owing  to  such 
limitation,  results  were  obtained  (such  as  that  our 
Lord  reiterated  *  His  mere  humanity,'  or  that  He 
was  '  the  ideal  man,'  or  that  *  nothing  human  was 
alien  to  Him ')  which  stood  in  no  obvious  relation 
to  passages  in  which  the  title  is  predominantly  used 
—  passages  bearing  on  our  Lord's  Passion  and 
Parousia.  The  appropriateness  of  the  use  of  the 
title  in  sayings  of  the  latter  class  was  at  once 
apparent  when  it  was  viewed  in  the  light  of  Dn  7*'. 
Not  that  the  title  itself  is  to  be  found  there.  The 
writer  of  Daniel  describes  a  vision  in  which  four 
great  beasts  come  up  from  the  sea — a  lion,  a  bear, 
a  leopard,  a  beast  with  ten  horns.  They  are  judged 
by  tne  'Ancient  of  Days,'  and  their  dominion  is 
taken  from  them.  Thereujwn  the  prophet  pro- 
cess: 

'  I  saw  in  the  night  visions,  and,  behold,  there  came  with  the 
clouds  of  heaven  one  like  unto  a  son  of  man,  and  he  came  even 
to  the  ancient  of  days,  and  they  brought  him  near  before  him. 
And  there  was  given  to  him  dominion,  and  glory,  and  a  kingdom. 


SON  OF  MiK 


SON  OF  MAN 


It  will  be  noted  that  in  tliu  more 
ing  {that  of  the  RV|  the  phraso  wliicji  ia  of  nit 
Diunient  ui  the  subject  nuw  under  diacuBsion 
^uite  indelinite;  'one  like  onto  a 
I.C.  one  with  human  attributes  in  • 
ferocity  of  'the  betuits.'  Tlie  question  at  once 
ariiiei.  Whom  ure  we  to  undeTatand  by  the  'one 
like  unto  a  aon  of  nion ' !  The  answer  most  com- 
monlj  given  has  been — the  Messiali ;  and  there  is 
much  to  be  said  for  that  answer  yet,  in  spite  of  the 
diaBcnt  of  a  large  nunilier  uf  more  recent  exegetes. 
Thef  point  to  the  fiU't  that  when  Daniel  receives 
the  interpretation  of  his  viuon  (7'''"),  not  a  word 
Is  said  about  the  '  one  like  unto  a  son  of  tnan,'  but 
with  tlueefold  itemtion  (w."-'*'")  it  is  asserted 
that  after  judgment  upon  the  beasts,  dominion 
Trill  be  ^ven  to  'the  saints  of  the  Moet  High.' 
Hence  it  is  said  that  on  the  testimony  of  the  text 
of  Daniel  itself,  the  '  one  like  unto  a  son  of  man ' 
■does  not  denote  a  person,  but  '  the  glorified  and 
ideal  people  of  Israel'  (see,  e.ff..  Driver,  Com.  on 
Daniel,  p.  102 ;  Drumniond,  Jewish  Matiah,  p. 
'229).  So  strongly  indeed  has  this  view  impressed 
itself  upon  the  uimda  of  some,  that  they  ap^y  the 
impersonal  interpretation  of  the  phrase  in  Dn  7" 
as  a  test  to  the  lutsHftges  in  which  onr  Lord  is 
represented  by  the  Evangelists  as  using  the  words 
•tlie  Son  of  Man."  Thus  J.  Estlin  Carpenter  (The 
Si/noptic  Gotpds,  pp.  372,  388),  regarding  the  phrase 
in  Daniel  as  '  emblematic  and  collective, '  andTmain- 
taining  that  Jesus  used  it  in  it«  original  meaning, 
arrives  at  the  uonclusion  that  '  wherever  .  .  .  the 
term  is  individualized  and  used  KlesHianically,  we 
have  evidence  of  tlie  later  influence  of  the  Chnrch. 
Jetinn  never  used  it  to  designate  Himself.'  It  is 
obvious  that  the  application  uf  such  a  canon  would 
have  far-reaching  results.  But  is  the  interpreta- 
tion upon  which  It  is  based  quite  snre  t  The  writer 
of  Daniel  does  not  regard  '  the  saints  of  the  Most 
High'  ae  coming  down  from  heaven.  They  are 
already  upon  the  earth,  Hulfering  the  oppression  of 
the  tyrant  syinboli/eil  by  the  '  little  horn,'  and 
awaitmg  deliverance  and  reversal  of  conditiim, 
which  come  when  the  Most  High  sits  fur  judgment. 
It  would  surely  be  somewhat  incongmoas  to 
symbolize  the  saints  passing  from  the  deptlu  of 
misery  to  exaltation  uy  one  who  descends  from 
heaven  to  earth.  On  the  oilier  hand,  it  accords 
entirely  with  tlie  conception  which  dominates  Dn  7 
of  a  complete  change  of  conditions,  if  by  'one  like 
a  son  of  man  '  we  understand  a  Divinely  empowered 
Ruler  sent  from  on  high  to  reign  where  the  ■  four 
kings,'  the  '  great  beasts,'  whose  origin  had  been  of 
the  earth  (v."),  had  borne  sway. 

ir  it  be  urjffd  U»C  hul  Vht  nritf  raF  Dn  ^  Intended  the  Mmsinb 
inv.l'.hseouldnol  hure  omltUd  menUonoI  Him  wbtii  bcRoea 
an  In  intcnnrt  thq  virion,  And  Dould  not  have  nnken  »  unre- 
«fei-vcd1y  of  the  batowi]  of  '  I 
■unti  or  the  Hon,  High,  it  m 


plied  Uwt  it  l«  anile  in  htr- 
I  other  prophetic  writing, 


le  Bioriw  dI  the  Kinirdom 


vvctioni  o(  pmoR^',  hi  tsr  as  lEey 


■   [Iriver  (irhn. 


.theUesfllAnicKijjff.  Iaf^ 
reli  to  poitrtythe  belUp 
he  Meniih.  Thure  is  no 
iiowever,  hoida  th&t  '" 


■sj-ing-  Uuic  '  the  KinRdnm  is  not  W 


b^'thouijht  ol  wilhout  in  King.'     

warmnl  to  usume  Uut  II  hi  the  reciUl  ot  a  wtlan  mere  u  men- 
linn  ot  the  Ueiiiu;)!:  King.  He.  rather  Ihiin  Ilii  nibtects,  niiut 

Inilitre'to  luke  ikilinnnre  lor  thh  Uut  N'.  Schmlde  (KAi  iv. 
471D)«Bnpiiiin»  Ihut  the  Mpmianlo  Intmife^Uon  o(  Dn  t>'  ■  teiia 
to  eipi^n  bow  the  Uewish,  ones  intnxlnred.  can  hmve  drap]>r<1 
»  wiiupletel/  not  o[  the  uittaar'>  thought,  not  nnly  in  the  ex. 
piiuutSon  of  the  vision,  where  tie  le  nnceremoniouely  ignored, 

lo  rh)  bat  the  MeniAb  noChInt;.'  'llenoe  Bchoiidt  luinieata  tlut 
(he  'MKiJiJieuDloiiwin  olDijui'ii  no  other  thui  Mk'hul  blm- 


iir  prince,' Dd  IflUf 


inrdjin  angel  of  lerael  (' Mfchiiei  your  pi 
I  expedient,  aaording  no  real  aalBUniK. 
"" •  "le  gimrdian  angel  in  Uie  inlerpretalion  o 


tut  of  the  gift  Dl 
G  guardljui  juigel 
d  urgently  deina 


or  eipiac 
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Ling  dominion  over  i 


explicit 
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In  order  to  discover  liow  Jewish  readers  of  tli» 
Book  of  Daniel  in  the  time  shortly  jireceding  and 
shortly  following  our  Lord's  miaisl^  intorpreted 
that  ngure,  which  was  presented  so  suddenlr,  to 
be  so  speedily  withdrawn,  we  turn  to  the  ovitfence 
of  the  SimHUudet  of  the  Itook  of  Enoch  nnd  of 
2  Esdras.  Both  books  are  quite  certainly  of  Jewish 
origin,  and  both  afford  unniistakable  testimonjr  as 


familiarity  with  the  concept  of  *une  like  a  M>n  of 
man.'  The  date  of  the  Book  of  Esdras  is  undis- 
puted ;  it  belongs  to  the  closing  decades  of  the 
hrst  century  of  our  era,  approximately  to  A.I>. 
SI,  The  date  of  the  Similitiitlfj — a  later  portion 
of  the  Book  of  Enoch— is  more  open  to  dotibt. 
B.  H.  Charles  (Book  of  Enoch,  p.  29)  holds  them  to 
have  been  written  between  B.C.  94-79,  or  B.C.  70-64. 
SehUrer  {HJF  II.  iii.  68)  placw  them  somewhat 
later :  '  at  the  very  soonest,  in  the  time  of  Herod,' 
I.e.  between  B,C.  37-4.  TIiuh,  according  to  both 
these  authorities,  the  Similitudes  are  pre-Christian. 
Whether  they  have  been  subjected  to  interpolations 
at  Christian  hands  Iioh  been  much  debated.  The 
plea   that    such    interpolations,   had    they    taken 

glace,  must  have  gone  further,  ap|)ears  conclusive. 
chilrer  if.c. )  claims,  with  reason,  that  '  this  much 
at  least  ought  to  be  admitted,  that  the  view  of  the 
Messiah  presented  in  the  part  of  the  book  at 
present  under  consideration  [the  Siaiiiitudes]  in 
perfectly  explicable  on  Jewish  grounds,  and  that 
to  account  for  such  view  it  is  nut  necessary  to 
assume  that  it  wan  due  to  Christian  influences. 
Nothing  of  a  specilically  Christian  character  is  to  be 
met  with  in  any  of  tlds  section.'  We  are  concemeii 
herewith  the  Messianic  teachinK  uf  the  Similil  lutis 
only  so  far  as  tliey  adopt  and  develop  the  concejit 
denved  from  Daniel  of  a  heavenly  'Son  of  Han.' 
The  following  extracts  (cited  from  Cliarles'  tr.) 
may  suffice ; 


In  ch.  tS, 

Enoch  le  rei 
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get  who 
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wi«.iindwh 

hew 

B-hyhl 

went  with  th* 

lad  ot  D^T    And  he 

«,  Thl,  b.  Ihe 

on  of   Mbt 

who  hsth 

.ighteoo 

mees. 

yUh   » 

om  dwellclh 

arc  the  Lord  of  .*uirit?  halh  enrpjissqd  everj-lhina  in 
■  for  ever.     And  thit  Son  ol  Aim  Hbom  thou  hut 


y  aeknovt'ledge  vrbpnf 


drd  or  Spiriti  Bcatcd  h 


thet  do  not  eiloFand  ; 


one  portioa  of  tlu'ni  ■■      l—i    ■  i.  '!.■    ■■■Iht,  And  they  wli 
hU  glory.     And  the  \tiiiff9  .  .  .  will  glorify  and  blei'H  and  rxl 


SON  OF  UAS 

nm  qt  JudgnwDt  wu  commltUd  unto  htm,  thF  Sod  al  llan, 
tad  t»  CHiaed  ths  alanen  and  UioH  who  hive  ted  the  norld 
•atnT  to  m«  ■<«}'  vtd  be  deslroytaj  Crom  oB  Che  lice  ol  Uie 
euth.'  Thoe  pungH  laue  no  moni  In  qomtioii  how  Ihc 
author  <rf  the  Smilitudit  InleniratMl  Duiel's  ■anr  like  unui 
■    TohimUia    ' " ■"'-"' "■- 


pfaAie  c 

btrlsdynidcnnd 
b«  the  Judge  or  all  mcD.     The 
moca  at  beoomljig  a  tiUn ;  fKniDg 


DKure,  but  ■  <»l«tl»l  penon, 
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Ihroughdeioaaitntimtaceii—  —  muw  -uu,     i~>  oo»  »■ 

lUn,'— It  emargia  u '  U<  Uod  ol  llu.' 

la  2  Em  IS  than  1*  ns  null  dorekinDeal  ol  Uie  phrue, '  one 
Ilka  tuilo  ■  ion  of  diul'  ■■  we  Ond  In  the  SlMilUudn.  bat  the 
1  Dule)  Mid  the  UeiiUiiia  InterpreUtion  or  Ihi 
law.  Eadni  !•  repmented  u  noaanllDi  ■ 
he  lav  oonUoff  ^up  from  the  mUet  of  tbe  hh 
kenen  ol  a  luui ;  end  I  beheld  [be  proceedij, 
1  Hew  with  (he  oloiidi  ol  hcaraD ;  and  when  be 

.Hnuca  to  look,  ell  thion  toembled  thM  were 

«eoi  ODder  him.  .  .  .  And  iRer  thli,  1  beheld,  (aid,  lo,  there 
me  nthered  locelher  •  moltltiide  at  men,  out  o(  munber,  tioin 
the  Jaar  windi  ot  hsren,  to  make  wu  fbat  the  nu  UiU 
lud  oom  out  of  the  ■<•.'  TbSt  mollttiide  be  dfUoy  by  the 
mere  breath  ot  hie  mouth,  and  then  he  k  neo  to  'nlluiilohiin 
knaUmmiilCltade  which  wupeaoeabl*.'  When  Eedru  Mek*  the 
Interpntatlaa  at  the  dream,  t-  ■-■-■-■■  "■" "- ■- • 
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and  goucht  to  supply  in  their  own  way  what  tlie 
prophet  liad  left  untotd  coaceming  'one  like  unto 
a  SOD  of  man.'  If  so,  that  piiraKe  would  alao  in- 
evitably turn  in  Che  poiiulnr  niiud  into  a  definite 
Mesaianic  title,  calling  for  no  qnestion  when  it  wa» 
lieard  from  the  lipa  of  Jermx,  unless  it  were  aa  to 
HiH  right  to  appropriate  it.  It  is  snggeitive  to 
fin<l  that  later  on  a  more  subordinate  expresmon 
in  Dn  T"  was  adopt«il  in  similar  fasliion,  and  that 
■5b:  -Os'son  ot  cloud,' or  ' clond-man,'  berame  a 
Kabbinic  title  for  the  Messiah  (see  Levy,  NHWB, 
«.o.  -SfiJ). 

At  this  point  it  is  needful  U>  pautie  to  consider 
how  onr  l^rd'a  use  of  the  cKpreMxion  'the  Son  of 
Alan '  it  alTectcd  Inr  the  fact  that  He  spoke  Aramaic. 
If  4  uUi  Toi  irepiwau  is  turned  into  Aramaip,  does 
it  ^ve  an  expre^ion  which  ponld  be  employed  as 
a  title  T  Or,  lo  put  it  otherwise,  is  perhajM  i  ti6t 
T,  irSpuiTBv  a  miftnuiBlBtion  of  the  words  actually 
littered  by  Jean*,  or  an  expression  of  Inter  growtli 
imported  into  His  sayings  by  Greek  -  speaking 
Christians?  Within  the  last  decade,  more  especi- 
ally, these  qnestionB  have  been  keenly  discumed. 
^Vellhauiten  cave  stimnlus  to  the  debate  by  a  foot- 
noMi  in  his  /JC»  [1805,  p.  346),  in  which  he  mid : 
*  8ince  Jesus  spoke  Aramaic  He  did  not  call  Him- 
self i  vlit  ToC  iMSfiiiTov,  bat  bamoMlui ;  that,  how- 
ever, means  '  the  Mao,'  and  nothing  eluo,  the 
Aramrean*  having  no  other  exprensiun  for  the 
notion.  The  earliest  Cliristians  did  not  nndorstand 
lliat  Jeans  tailed  Himself  simply  the  Man.  They 
lield  Him  to  be  the  Mesxiah,  nimie  accordingly  a 
designation  of  the  Messiah  out  of  barnascha,  and 
translated  it  not  by  i  itBfu-rot,  a^  tliey  should, 
but  quite  erroneonsly  by  i  I'lit  toB  ixBpiliwati,' 
^Vellhausen  further  lays  dtress  on  the  fact  that  St 
I*anl  makes  no  it«e  ot  the  expression  '  Son  of  Man,' 
and  refnaes  to  admit  any  evidence  which  might  be 
cited  from  Enoch,  on  the  arbitrary  plea  that  '  the 
Son  of  man  in  the  Book  of  Enocli  must  lie  left  out 
ot  account,  ho  long  as  it  is  not  eslablisliMl  that  the 
relative  portion  of  the  book  was  known,  or  oouhl 
be  known,  to  Jesna.' 
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In  IS9S,  n.  Lietnuaon  pabliahed  a 


'  -Boo  ol 


fiew  of  pi 


,  with  the  mull 
':i   GalUeo 


Aram^c,  'tbt  moot  ooJcurl«!»  and  lndet#rmfnatc  dnirDation 
dI  a  human  Lndtvidaal  '—one  that  nilght  be  loed  u  an  IndeHniu 
pronoun  (p.  38).     The  me  ol  13  in  the  eompound  phrese  ia 

thai  no  hiuUigible  diitiuctioa  existed  between  put  and  n  "o. 
To  ms  nUh  Wellhaiueii  that  where  the  Ooipela  have  •  mi  i.  4,t. 
the  tianalatioii  ehould  have  been  •  A^V/^amt  will  not  do,  aooord- 
Ing  to  Uetsuann,  <ilK»  Ihal  oouM  be  oadlalinaUvedEaKnatiDi], 
and  the  Evaii){eliita  do  moat  oertalnly  intend  the  phraae  the; 


otexlit' rep.  cfLp.gS).    The  1 


linsiiliRiaRaaoiiil  cannot  axbt'  top.  _._  ^ ^     ^ „ 

to  M  regaided  aa  a  ttrminu*  ieciniaiM  o(  Hetteninio  Iheoloio , 
which,  orlgiiiating  in  ChriaLian  Apocal>'paeH,  waa  appUfd  Qnit 
to  iieMMiii  tetaUng  to  our  Lord's  Helum.  then  lo  Ilia  i>aarian, 
and  BBaJV  to  other  eeetioni  or  the  namiivee. 

In  lata,  Wellhanaen  returned  to  thia  •ubjcct  (Skiom  nnd 
Vorarbrtlrn,  BecbfM  HeK),  and  in  the  main  deijared  hia  adop- 
tion of  Lietauann'a  ancluikio  that  Jeaiu,  apeakinK  Anm^c, 
«mld  not  make  the  diOerenoa  whkfa  li  made  &i  are«  between 
■  arfj-rrx  and  •  iw  T.  W^. :— that  ■>  lar  aa  thta  dUtanKa  to 
made  in  Uie  Ooepela  it  la  not  aathentiii,  but  la  derived  from 
inWcpretera  and  editon.  WeUhauaen  wlthdrawi  from  the  pod- 
lion  he  had  lormerlr  adiocatcd.  that  Jeaoa  did  adopt  'the 
Uan '  a«  a  title,  meaning  thereby  that  He  fulflllDd  the  ideal  of 
humanity-  Me  now  def^ree  that  to  iu^pute  luch  a  meanJEtu  to 
□ur  Lord  la  net  wanuUble.  and  that  in  the  ilvnce  ot  Qmt 

therefore  it  waa  not  employed.  The  u«  of"i  tin  ..  ir(.  in  the 
OoBpela  ia  explained  aa  due  to  the  fact  that  the  eipnariona  ot 
l>n?l>  are  put  into  the  mouth  olJeauB  [n  Mk  IV*,  that  thers- 
after  It  became  the  cuatom  in  all  peaaeffca  which  refer  to  the 
Betom  of  Jeeui  to  niM  the  proninin,  and  lo  l^aoe  Initead  '  the 
Son  ol  Uan.'  Then  fallowed  the  lame  um«  In  other  than 
eachatolocical  paaMg«  (<a.  eit.  p.  XlO).  Wellhauien  ag^n 
[iddaces  bi  donHmiaUnn  [rf  the  podtlon  that  Uiia  Kl(-demffna- 
lion  or  Jcenft  is  not  authentic,  the  ar^metUvtn  a  rjl^nd'o— the 
entirv  Abeence  of  the  expreeaion  in  other  NT  wTilLngv  than  the 

On  the  other  hand.  Dalman  {Die  Wartc  JrKi.  IBM  [Eng.  tr. 
190£D  and  Schmitdel  (Protcffanf.  KoaaUli^,  HJBH,  Befle 
T  and  S)  called  hi  queatlon  the  Ihwutotio  peemiaee  of  Ueliniaiui 

Sofr^Uan.- 


queetlon  the  linfototia  p 

,  and  oontaated  Uielr  oon — . ^    - 

malntein  that  Jeani  did  oertalnly  nil  Hhuelt  ■the  Soi 
ubIde  the  title  in  a  Hearianlt:  (tnae,  and  with  dinct  re 
~  1  71*,  though  both  hold  the  primary  aenee  of  'a  kid 

"  ■  ■-  be  DOUective,  and  not  peraonal. 

labowlhat 'the  Jewiah  Palealinian 


of  the  eaiUer  peiiod  poaeeaied  the 
b«ng,  while  to  Indicate  a  number  or  human  lielnga  It  employed 
occaaionaUy  tl»)K  'i2.  The  rtntfular  number  cm  "la  was  not  in 
use :  Ite  appearance  heiag  due  to  imitation  of  (be  Hebrew  l«il, 
where  {iput  from  E«klel]  Oln  13  is  confined  lo  poetry,  and, 
moreover,  uncommon  In  It.  'The  caw  In  Dn  711,  wbem  the 
peraon  comlnc  from  heaven  la  deeciihed  aa  triH  123,  "one  like 
unto  a  eon  ot  man,'  la  Juit  u  uncongenial  lo  the  atyle  of  proee 
ol  Ood  hi  the  tame  re»o  aa  w-ci"  P'OB  'the 
day* '  (op.  eit  p,  237).  Moreover.  Jnataa  in  Hebrew 
DIM  p  ii  never  made  deOnite,  »  la  the  deOmte  aiproalon 
MTIN  •\3  'quite  unheard  ol  in  the  older  Jeniih  Aiamiiic  Ilten- 
tiire.'  The  common  uae  of  eiK  i3  =  'man'  In  Jeniih  Galilmn 
and  Chriatlaii_PalaUnUn  litcnture  is  to  be  resided  u  a  later 
alrady  in' 
laiii  eridenoe)  la  '  ~  "■  '     — 


.:  the  Aram^  Lexicon  ^i 
I,"  and  nothing  more,  bat  ic  man  run 
an.  m  abbreviated  deetgnation  ol  the 
. "  a.f.  "  like  a  man  ")  In  Un  TH.  which, 
although,  acconUnc  to  vv.i>-  ^  n  rignihing  the  lainti  ol  the 
Moat  ^1,  waa  heU  to  be  the  Ue^ah.  We.  on  our  part,  de- 
clare that  aeoond  mcaoliw  to  be  extant,  and  to  have  been  eo 
already  belot*  Uie  time  of  Jema '  (I.e.  KM).  Reference  <■  made 
belowdQto  theimlieiol  Dalman  and  SDhmiedel  to  the  argo- 
ment  «c  lIUntiB,  by  whioh.  aa  already  ctated.  it  haa  been 
■---  '-' ..-..--  .,- -,.-...,. Man 'hi 


le  Ooapala  la  no  nnalne  ntteianoe  oljeni 
In  leOl,  p.  Fle%  publiahed  the  reault 
loreagh  enamimUon  of  the  llngtditic  evi 
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spite  of  their  formal  indefiniteness  and  deflnitenees,  completely 
interchangeable ;  and  that  similarly  the  compound  expreesions 
rj  *)3  and  hV3  12  were  alike  employed  to  express  either  of  the 
three  meanings— <1)  the  man,  (2)  a  man,  ^8)  some  one.  Hence, 
either  expression  might  be  rendered  by  «  vlif  t.  «v0.,  or  by  viig 
«»&.,  or— since,  according  to  Fiebig,  the  use  of  the  compound 
expression  as  the  precise  equivalent  of  ViH  without  13  was  no 
relatively  late  introduction  from  the  Syriac— by  kt9pttrrt  (p.  66). 
That  in  the  Qospels  a  distinction  is  maintained  by  using  i  vlu 
r.  ii*B.t  and  not  i  ifSpatrt  alone,  is  due  to  the  desire  to  bring 
out  that  the  fuller  phrase  is  used  with  direct  reference  to 
VM  12  in  Dn  7^3.  But  whether  in  all  casM  Uie  distinction  has 
been  accurately  made  by  the  translators  is  matter  for  investiga- 
tion, havim;  regard  to  the  ambiguity  of  the  Aramaic  expression. 
Further,  Fiebig  holds,  on  the  evidence  of  Enoch  and  Esdras, 
and  of  the  Synoptics  themselves,  that  'the  Son  of  Man,'  or 
ratitier  *the  Man,^was  in  our  Lord's  day  a  current  title  for  the 
Messiah. 

Tlie  above  linguistic  discussion  has  demonstrated 
considerable  diversity  of  opinion,  as  could  hardly 
fail  to  be  the  case  in  the  absence  of  any  contem- 
porary example  of  tlie  dialect  spoken  in  Galilee  at 
the  time  of  our  Lord's  earthly  ministry.  In  their 
estimate  of  probabilities  afforded  by  cognate  dia- 
lects, or  by  later  usage,  scholars  are  sure  to  differ 
somewhat.  Nevertheless,  the  whole  investigation 
has  been  fruitful  in  suggestion  to  the  NT  critic. 
But  the  attempt  made  m  connexion  with  it  to 
account  for  the  presence  in  the  Gospels  of  '  the  Son 
of  Man '  on  some  other  grounds  than  that  it  repre- 
sents a  self-designation  employed  by  our  Lord, 
can  only  be  characterized  as  an  elaborate  failure. 
Wellhausen's  invocation  of  hypothetical  Apoca- 
lypses to  explain  the  presence  in  the  records  of 
Jesus,  and  in  those  records  not  in  the  apocalyptic 
passages  alone,  of  a  title  which  (ex  hypoth,)  He 
did  not  use,  removes  no  difficulty,  but  only  calls 
aloud  itself  for  explanation  how  such  a  thing  could 
be.  The  belief  that  the  title  is  the  genuine  utter- 
ance of  Jesus  is  left  unshaken. 

8.  When  did  our  Lord  adopt  the  title '  Bon  of 
Man'? — There  can  be  but  one  answer,  if  we  are 
justified  in  assuming  that  '  the  Son  of  Man  *  was 
already  a  Messianic  title  before  our  Lord  employed 
it.  H^  can  have  adopted  it  only  subsequently  to 
St.  Peter's  confession  01  His  Messialiship  at  Coesarea 
Philippi.  But  do  the  Gospels  lend  colour  to  any 
such  hmitation?  Turning  to  the  earliest  of  the 
Synoptics, — and  we  may  confine  our  attention  just 
now  to  the  Synoptics, — we  are  met  by  the  signifi- 
cant fact  that  St.  Mark  has  the  phrase  only  twice 
^210.28^  prior  to  the  Caesarean  incident;  St.  Luke 
has  it  four  times  {^  6*- »  7="),  and  St.  Matthew 
nine  times  (8»  9«  KP  ll^  12«-32.4o  i3»7.  41).     Thus, 

in  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  cases  the  title 
occurs  subsequent  to  Peter's  confession.  What, 
then,  is  to  be  said  as  to  its  occurrence  in  such 
cases  as  are  prior  to  that  confession?  No  one 
answer  will  suffice.  Certainly  it  will  not  do  to 
resort  to  the  expedient  of  saying  that  the  title  was 
but  little  known,  and  that  its  Measianic  applica- 
tion might  be  missed  until  our  Lord  Himself,  late 
in  His  ministry,  brought  it  into  direct  relation  to 
Daniel's  prophecy ;  or  to  adopt  the  alternative 
offered  by  Holtzmann  (NT  ThcoL  vol.  i.  p.  264)  of 
saying  that  *  the  son  of  man '  or  *  man '  was  used 
by  Jesus  at  first  in  its  ordinary  significance,  and 
then,  by  reason  of  the  stress  He  laid  on  it,  came  to 
be  to  the  disciples  an  enigmatic  word,  which 
brougljt  them  to  see  that  their  Master  was  a  man 
not  as  otliers,  but  with  a  unique  calling,  and  at 
length  to  find  in  Him  the  Messiah.  Either  sup- 
position would  leave  unexplained  how  the  adoption 
of  the  title,  whetlier  unfamiliar  or  familiar,  could 
have  passed  unchallenged,  and  not  have  called 
forth  questions  as  to  the  sense  in  which  Jesus  was 
using  tne  words.  As  little  is  help  to  be  found  in 
Fiebig's  suggestion  that  one  reason  why  our  Lord 
chose  this  title  (*  the  Man,'  according  to  Fiebig), 
was  that  men  would  find  in  it  a  meaning,  though 
they  might  fail  to  apprehend  the  meaning  with 


which  Jesus  employed  it  (op,  cit,  p.  120).  Here, 
a^ain,  allowance  is  not  made  for  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  supposing  that  a  speaker  could  apply 
a  title  to  himself  unless  it  were  with  an  obvious 
purpose,  which  his  hearers  would  certainly  discern. 
There  is  not  the  least  ground  for  supposing  that 
it  was  a  more  usual  thmg  in  Aramaic  than  it  is 
in  our  own  language  for  any  one  to  speak  of  him- 
self in  the  third  person.  Such  a  form  of  speech 
might  lend  itself  to  more  definite  self-revelation, 
but  clearly  it  was  in  no  wise  calculated  to  secure 
self-concealment.  Wrede,  in  a  note  in  ZNTW 
(1904,  Heft  4),  urges  that  in  recent  discussions 
about  the  *Son  ot  Man'  too  little  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  really  astonishing  fact  that  Jesus 
is  represented  in  the  Gospels  as  quite  habitually 
speaking  of  Himself  as  of  a  third  person,  and  yet, 
so  far  as  the  Gospels  show,  no  one  thought  it 
strange.  Wrede  is  justified  in  saying  that  only 
our  early  familiarity  with  the  language  of  the 
Gospels  makes  us  insensible  to  tlie  difficulty 
created  by  the  frequency  of  the  recurrence  of  the 
title ;  but  he  surely  greatly  exaggerates  the  diffi- 
culty when  he  finds  in  it  a  most  convincing  argu- 
ment to  deny  that  Jesus  used  this  self-designation  at 
all.  Certainly  it  was  an  unusual  and  strilking  form 
of  speech  to  adopt.  But  that  constitutes  no  suffi 
cient  reason  for  assuming  that  our  Lord  did  not 
adopt  it,  even  because  it  was  more  calculated  to 
arrest  attention  when  He  desired  to  lay  stress  on 
His  Messianic  claims,  and  on  special  aspects  of 
them.  The  real  difficulty  lies  in  the  supposition 
that  an  unwonted  form  of  speech,  most  calculated 
to  provoke  inquiry  concerning  the  speaker,  was 
adopted  by  Jesus  at  a  time  when,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  the  Synoptics,  He  studiously  avoided 
making  His  identity  known,  when  He  haa  not  even 
affirmed  His  Messiahship  to  the  inner  circle  of  the 
Twelve.  It  is  needful,  therefore,  to  look  in  detail  at 
the  passages  cited  above,  in  wiiich  the  title  is  found 
prior  to  tne  declaration  of  our  Lord's  Messiahship. 
For  that  declaration,  see  Mt  16'«,  Mk  8*^,  Lk  9». 

Taking  first  the  passages  in  St.  Mark,  with  their 
parallels  in  the  other  Synoptics,  and  turning  to 
Mk  2^^  (cf.  Lk  5^,  Mt  9*),  we  are  confronted  at  once 
with  the  representation  that  quite  early  in  His 
ministry,  when  in  the  presence  of  hostile  scrilK?s, 
Jesus  tlefinitely  identifies  Himself  with  the  'Son 
of  Man.'  *.  .  .  that  ye  may  know  that  the  Son 
of  Man  hath  power  on  earth  to  for«,^ive  sins  ...  I 
say  unto  thee,  Arise.'  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that 
the  incident  is  not  here  in  its  due  cJironologioal 
position — that  it  properly  belongs  to  a  much  later 
time  in  tlie  Evangelical  narrative.  But  there  is  no 
rea.son,  unless  it  be  the  presence  of  the  phrase  now 
in  question,  to  think  so.  More  likely  is  it  that  in 
this  case  the  aml)iguity  of  the  Aramaic  is  account- 
able for  the  presence  of  the  title  in  the  Greek 
rendering.  The  scribes  were  charging  Jesus  with 
blasphemy  because  He  assumed  to  pronounce  tlie 
forgiveness  of  sins,  that  being,  as  they  held,  in  the 
power  of  God  only,  and  not  in  that  of  any  man. 
Jesus  responds  by  undertaking  to  afford  a  convinc- 
ing sign  that  even  *a  man  [meaning  Himself]  hath 
authority,'  etc.  Such  a  reconstruction  of  the  ])assage 
finds  support  in  Mt  9**,  where  we  read  tliat  tlic 
multitudes  who  stood  by  '  glorified  God,  which  had 
given  such  authority  unto  men^ — the  nniltitudos 
understanding  our  Lord  to  have  eniploye<l  no  title, 
and  taking  the  expression  He  used  m  its  collective 
sense. 

In  Mk  2»  (cf  Lk  6^  Mt  12«)  our  Lord's  arpiment 
in  regard  to  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  seems 
to  demand  that  *man'  should  Ik;  substituted  where 
we  now  read  *the  Son  of  Man.'  He  is  vindicatin*; 
the  action  of  His  disciples,  and  assert  in  «j:  for  all 
others  the  same  freedom  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
the   Sabbath   as   they   had   exercised.      Jesus 
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not  concerned  to  assert  His  own  personal  r^hts, 
•  but  those  of  His  followers,  and  of  all  who  soflered 
from  restrictions  which  threatened  to  turn  that 
which  was  given  for  man's  benefit  into  a  bondage. 
'  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man  ...  so  that  man 
is  lord  [or  rather  "  owner  " — iri^pios  answering  here 
to  a  familiar  sense  of  the  Hebrew  Sya — Swete,  Com, 
on  St,  Mark]  even  of  the  Sabbath.' 

Taking  next  the  two  remaining  pre-Ccesarean 
occurrences  of  '  the  Son  of  Man '  in  St.  Luke,  the 
earlier  of  the  two,  Lk  C^,  presents  little  difficulty. 
It  is  an  obvious  caae  of  an  editprial  insertion  of  tne 
title.  Where  St.  Luke  has  '  for  the  Son  of  Man's 
sake,'  Mt  5^^  has,  'for  my  sake' — the  latter  being 
clearly  the  earlier  form  of  the  saying.  Lk  7**  (ci. 
Mt  11")  is  quite  conceivably  another  case  of  the 
reverent  substitution  by  tradition  of  the  title  in 
place  of  a  pronoun.  Our  Lord  is  contrasting  His 
action  with  that  of  the  Baptist.  What  more  likelj 
than  that  He  should  say,  'John  the  Baptist  is 
come  ...  I  am  come '  ?  The  title  can  be  deemed 
here  in  no  wise  essentiaL 

It  remains  to  elance  at  six  passages  in  the  First 
Gospel  besides  those  already  mentioned,  in  which 
'  the  Son  of  Man '  is  found  prior  to  Peter's  confes- 
sion. Taking  these  cases  in  order  of  their  occur- 
rence in  the  Gospel,  it  is  sufficient  as  to  the  first, 
Mt  8*,  to  note  that  its  parallel  is  Lk  9" — i,e, 
according  to  St.  Luke  the  incident  of  the  scribe 
who  volunteered  to  follow  Jesus  was  subsequent  to 
Peter's  confession.  There  is  no  reason  to  suspect 
here  any  misconception  of  our  Lord's  words  on  the 
part  of  His  translators.  He  cannot  have  said  that 
in  contrast  to  beasts  and  birds  'man'  hath  not 
where  to  lav  his  head.  The  contrast  drawn  is 
between  sucn  creatures  and  Himself,  the  Messianic 
'Son  of  Man.'  If  even  He  had  no  resting-place, 
His  followers  might  know  thereby  what  hardship 
they  must  be  prepared  to  undergo.  Mt  10^  is  quite 
clearly  not  in  its  true  chronologic  order ;  it  belongs 
to  a  later  time  than  the  first  mission  of  the  Twelve, 
and  to  a  connexion  in  which  a  larger  work  was 
contemplated  than  that  with  which  they  were  then 
entrusted.  But  the  Evangelist,  following  his  pre- 
ference for  topical  arrangement,  has  linked  these 
later  words  to  the  instructions  given  to  the  Twelve 
when  they  were  about  to  set  out  on  their  earliest 
missionary  expedition. 

Mt  12^  when  compared  with  Lk  12*®  and  with 
Mk  3^,  is  found  to  be  a  combination  of  two  different 
reports  of  our  Lord's  saying  as  to  blasphemy  against 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Mk  3*  has  no  mention  of  *  the 
Son  of  Man,'  but  it  has  the  expression,  quite  unique 
in  the  Gospels,  'the  sons  of  men.'  It  runs  thus: 
'  All  their  sins  shall  be  forgiven  unto  the  sons  of 
men,  and  their  blasphemies  .  .  .  but  whosoever 
shall  blaspheme  against  the  Holy  Spirit.  .  .  .*  In 
the  parallel  in  St.  Luke,  the  unwonted  phrase  '  the 
f(ons  of  men '  disappears,  and  its  place  is  taken  by 
the  familiar  expression  '  the  Son  of  Man,'  and  the 
entire  saying  is  modified  in  accordance  therewith. 
That  St.  Mark  has  the  utterance  in  its  genuine 
form  is  unquestionable.  Whether  it  properly  be- 
longs to  the  period  before  the  incident  at  Csesarea. 
or,  as  St.  Lulce  suggests,  was  later  than  it,  it  did 
not  contain  the  title  '  the  Son  of  Man.' 

Mt  12»  (cf.  Lk  11»).  It  is  sufficient  to  point 
out  that  St.  Luke  places  this  saying  in  order  of 
time  considerably  later  than  does  St.  Matthew,  and 
as  before,  preference  must  be  given  to  St.  Luke  in 
a  matter  of  chronological  order. 

Finally,  the  parable  of  the  Tares,  in  the  explana- 
tion of  which  the  title  appears  twice  (Mt  13"- «), 
may,  with  good  reason,  be  said  to  belong  to  a  late 
period  in  our  Lord's  ministry.  It  owes  its  present 
position  to  St.  Matthew's  desire  to  brint  it  into 
the  collection  of  parables  comprised  in  his  13th 
chapter. 


Thus,  of  the  instances  in  which  our  Lord's  self- 
designation  appears  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  prior 
to  their  recital  of  Peter's  confession  at  Caesarea 
Philippi,  there  is  not  one  which  can,  on  examination, 
be  held  to  afford  proof  that  this  Messianic  title  was 
used  by  Him  before  His  follower  had  declared  Him 
to  be  the  Messiah,  or  to  invalidate  the  assumption 
that  the  use  of  the  title  by  our  Lord  began  at  the 
time  of  that  declaration,  not  earlier. 

In  St.  Matthew's  account  of  the  Incident  at  Csasarea  there 
are  remarkable  additions,  both  to  our  Lord's  question  and  to 
Peter's  answer.  In  Mt  16^>  we  read : '  Who  do  men  say  that  the 
Son  of  Blan  is?'  The  answer  Is  given :  *Thou  art  the  Ohrist,  the 
Son  of  the  living  God.'  In  Mk  8S7  the  9ue8tion  is :  '  Who  do 
men  say  that  I  am?'  The  answer  is  sunphr:  *Thou  art  the 
Christ.'  St  Luke  (9i8-»)  agrees,  with  but  slight  variations,  with 
St.  Mark.  He  has : '  Who  do  the  multitudes  say  that  I  am?  .  .  . 
The  Christ  of  God.'  We  have  here  another  case— the  most 
notable  of  all  such  cases— in  which  the  title  has  been  substituted 
for  the  pronoun  which  our  Lord  employed.  It  is  posnUe  that 
in  this  case  the  additional  clause  was  first  appended  to  Peter's 
answer,  and  that  the  substitution  in  our  Lord's  question  was 
occasioned  by  it— a  substitution  which  represents  the  desired 
answer  as  auready  provided  in  tiie  statement  of  the  Question. 
Holtxmann  may  be  rieht  in  suggesting  that  doctrinal  interests 
are  answerable  for  such  a  result.  He  savs  (op.  eit.  vol.  L  p.  268) 
that  *  the  First  Evangelist  appears  as  the  theolOKian,  who  sees 
in  the  '*Son  of  Man '^ the  obverse  of  the  **Son  of  God,"  and  so 

Sreparee  the  wi^  for  the  doctrine  of  the  two  natures.'  Whether 
le  clauses  in  question  are  to  be  ascribed  to  St.  Blatthew  himself, 
or  whether  tiiey  may  be  due  to  the  theological  tendency  of  a 
later  hand,  may  be  r^arded  as  an  open  question. 

For  other  instances  than  those  already  cited  of 
this  variation — the  title  appearing  in  one  Gospel, 
but  not  in  the  paraUel  passage  in  another,  or  in 
the  other  two — see  Lk  12"  as  compared  with  Mt  10*^ ; 
Mt  16»,  cf.  Mk  91  and  Lk  9" ;  Mk  10«  and  Mt  20», 
cf.  Lk  22" ;  Mk  8"  and  Lk  »«,  cf.  Mt  16». 

As  to  the  occurrence  of  *  the  Son  of  Man '  in  the 
earlier  chapters  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  it  need  here 
only  be  pointed  out  that  such  occurrence  is  in 
entire  accord  with  the  representation  of  St.  John, 
that  from  their  earliest  association  with  Him  our 
Lord's  followers  knew  that  He  was  tlie  Divine  Christ. 
The  declaration  of  Messiahship  and  the  use  of  the 
title  are  concurrent  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  in  the 
Synoptics.  This  agreement  is  to  be  emphasized 
here :  the  reconciliation  of  the  view,  which  repre- 
sents our  Lord's  Messiahship  as  declared  from  the 
outset  of  His  ministry,  with  the  threefold  testimony 
that  such  declaration  followed  only  when  disciples 
had  received  prolonged  training  m  the  course  of 
that  ministry,  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of 
our  present  purpose.  The  first  occurrence  of  the 
self-designation  in  St.  John's  Gos^l  affords  a 
striking  parallel  to  our  Lord's  use  of  it  in  response 
to  Peters  confession  (Mk  S"*").  Nathanael  de- 
clares Jesus  to  be  *the  Son  of  God  .  .  .  king  of 
Israel,'  and  to  that  confession  Jesus  responds  with 
the  promise :  *  Ye  shall  see  the  heaven  opened  and 
the  angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending  upon 
the  Son  of  Man  *  ( Jn  I").  Similarly  in  3**,  it  is 
when  Jesus  has  declared  to  Nicodemus  that  He  has 
Himself  descended  from  heaven  and  can  therefore 
tell  of  heavenly  things,  that  He  goes  on  to  designate 
Himself  'the  Son  of  Man,'  and  to  foretell  His 
suffering  on  behalf  of  man.  Here  it  may  be  noted 
that  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  precisely  as  in  the 
Synoptics,  not  a  hint  is  given  that  tlie  title  was 
unfamiliar  and  one  that  called  for  explanation. 
Nicodemus  was  not  indisposed  to  ask  questions; 
but  St.  John  leaves  us  to  infer  that  as  to  this 
designation  he  found  no  difficulty.  Three  times 
in  ch.  6  (vv.^-^-^),  in  connexion  with  the  dis- 
course in  which  Jesus  speaks  of  Himself  as  'the 
bread  which  came  down  out  of  heaven,'  the  title 
occurs,  accompanying  and  used  to  emphasize  an 
open  declaration  of  our  Lord's  claims  as  to  His 
Person  and  Work. 

The  later  occurrences  of  the  title  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  all,  with  the  exception  of  9"  (if  i»OfnSnrov 
be  the  right  reading  there),  are  found — as  is  the 
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case  with  most  of  its  later  occurrences  in  the 
Synoptics  —  in  passages  relating  to  our  Lord's 
Passion,  or  to  the  glory  which  womd  follow  thereon. 
This  fact  suggests,  at  least  in  part,  the  answer  to  a 
further  inquiry  which  must  now  be  made. 

i.  Why  did  our  Lord  adopt  this  in  preference 
to  any  other  Messianic  title? — Nowhere  does  He 
tell  us  in  precise  terms ;  but  His  usage  leaves  no 
room  to  doubt  that  its  attraction  lay  in  its  freedom 
from  the  limitations  which  beset  other  Messianic 
names. 

(a)  First  and  foremost,  it  j)ermitted  the  blending 
of  the  conception  of  the  Suffering  Servant  with  that 
of  the  Messianic  King:  That  was  the  great  en- 
largement which  Jesus  gave,  in  His  use  of  it,  to 
the  title  He  adopted.  True,  there  was  nothing  in 
Daniel's  delineation  of  '  one  like  unto  a  son  of  man ' 
to  suggest  such  a  blending,  but  there  was  also 
nothing  to  preclude  it.  Whether  the  coming  of 
the  heavenly  Son  of  Man  in  glory,  and  for  universal 
dominion,  was  to  be  preceded,  by  a  coming  in 
humiliation  and  a  reascension  through  suffering, 
the  writer  of  Daniel  did  not  tell.  But  what  the 
prophet  failed  to  disclose,  Jesus  revealed.  He  was 
indeed  the  son  of  man,  whom  Daniel  beheld,  but 
passing  through  a  phase  of  existence  anterior  to 
that  of  which  the  seer  had  a  glimpse,  and  a  phase 
which  none  were  anticipating^  Jesus  was  indeed 
the  Messiah ;  but  the  expectations  which  gathered 
about  that  name  made  no  allowance  for  tlwt  which 
was  foremast  in  the  purpose  for  which  He  came  to 
earth.  Hence,  no  sooner  did  His  disciple  exclaim 
'Thou  art  the  Christ,'  than  'he  began  to  teach 
them  [the  disciples]  that  the  Son  of  Man  must  suffer 
many  things,  and  be  rejected  by  the  elders  and 
the  chief  priests  and  the  scribes,  and  be  killed, 
and  after  three  days  rise  a^ain.'  Put  even  so, — 
as  a  fresh  disclosure  concerning  the  Son  of  Man, — 
the  teaching  was  not  easy  of  reception,  as  Peter's 
remonstrance  showed;  but  to  liave  said  at  that 
juncture  that  the  *  Son  of  David,'  or  *  the  Christ,' 
must  suffer  and  be  killed,  had  been  to  make  the 
teaching  yet  harder  of  reception. 

Ab  Dalman  says  (op.  eit.  p.  205) :  '  The  name  Messiah  denoted 
the  Lord  of  the  Messianic  a^  in  His  capacity  as  Ruler;  in 
reality  it  was  applicable  only  when  His  enthronement  had  taken 
place,  not  before  it.  Sufferinir  and  death  for  the  actual  pos- 
sessor of  the  Messianic  dignity  are,  in  fact,  unimaginable 
according  to  the  testimony  of  the  prophets.  When  Jesus 
attached  to  the  Messianic  confession  of  Peter  the  first  intima- 
tion of  His  violent  death,  He  did  so  in  order  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  entrance  upon  His  sovereignty  was  still  far  distant. 
.  .  .  But  the  "one  like  unto  a  son  of  man  "  of  Dn  7^^  has  still  to 
receive  the  sovereignty.  It  was  possible  that  he  should  also  be 
one  who  had  undergone  suffering  and  death.' 

Hence,  in  reiterated  statements  to  the  disciples 
concerning  the  deatli  toward  which  He  moved,  the 
invariable  self-designation  on  the  lips  of  our  Lord 
is  'the  Son  of  Man.'  See  Mk  9^^^- "  lO*^  14«- «, 
and  the  parallels  in  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke. 
Only  when  the  Crucifixion  and  the  Resurrection 
were  accomplished  facts,  in  the  light  of  which  His 
disciples  might  discern  how  false  and  misleading 
had  oeen  tlieir  narrow  conception  of  what  Messiah - 
ship  could  be,  does  Jesus  npeak  to  them  of  Himself 
in  other  terms  :  *  Behoved  it  not  the  Christ  to  suffer 
these  things  ? '  and  again  :  *  Thus  it  is  written  that 
the  Christ  should  suffer '  (Lk  24«-  *«). 

(6)  If  *the  Son  of  Man'  was  a  title  capable  of 
being  associated  with  suffering  and  death,  it  was 
a  title  already  associated  vnth  the  glorious  coming 
of  One  who  should  have  everlasting  ndc  over  a  world 
tn  which  the  poxoers  of  evil  should  no  more  have 
swav.  That  was  the  JPorm  of  expectation  present 
to  tiie  mind  of  Jesus  as  He  passed  on  His  way  to 
the  baptism  of  suffering,  and  that  was  the  form  of 
Messianic  hope  which  He  sought  to  strengthen  in 
His  followers  as  He  spoke  to  them,  with  grooving 
frequency,  of  the  coming  of  *  the  Son  of  Man.'    The 


utterances  concerning  the  return  of  *  the  Son  of 
Man '  in  glory,  and  the  predictions  that  *  the  Son 
of  Man '  must  suffer  and  die,  are  in  strict  correla- 
tion (see  Bousset,  Jesus,  p.  92  ff.).  It  is  this  coming 
from  heaven,  this  realization  of  the  Kingdom  of 
heaven  upon  earth,  to  which  Jesus  looks  forward. 
Wholly  unlike  the  anticipations  entertained  by 
men  around  Him  concerning  the  Davidic  Messiah, 
the  vision  of  Daniel  is  that  which  Jesus  again  and 
again  calls  to  mind.  He  will  come  *  in  the  ^ory 
of  the  Father  with  the  holy  angels '  (Mk  8») ;  *  They 
shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  clouds  with 
great  power  and  glory'  (Mk  13^;  see  also  14®*); 
*  When  the  Son  of  Man  shall  come  in  his  glory  and 
all  the  angels  with  him,  then  shall  he  sit  on  the 
tlirone  of  his  glory :  and  before  him  shall  be 
gathered  all  the  nations:  and  he  shall  separate 
them  one  from  another  .  .  .'  (Mt  25*^**).  This 
function  of  separation,  of  judgment,  is  not  in  the 
Danielle  sketcn  of  '  the  son  of  man ' ;  it  is  a  feature 
added  by  our  Lord.  In  Daniel  the  judgment  is 
effected  oy  the  Most  High.  It  is  signincant  of 
much,  that  Jesus,  while  adopting  and  citing  that 
prophecy,  does  not  hesitate  to  modify  it  in  this 
important  particular,  and  to  declare  that  it  is  He 
who  will  come  to  be  our  Judge  (cf.  Jn  5^). 

(c)  If  *  the  Son  of  Man,*  telling  of  descent  from 
heaven,  spoke  of  a  closer  association  with  God  than 
did  any  other  current  Messianic  title,  so  did  it  speak 
also  01  closer  association  with  man — with  the  race. 
All  narrow  particularism  falls  away.  He  who 
bears  this  title  is  no  mere  *  Son  of  David,'  or  *■  King 
of  Israel.'  Especially  when  regard  is  had  to  the 
idiomatic  use  of  nn  in  Aramaic,  as  of  p  in  Hebrew, 
such  a  title  expresses  in  tlie  strongest  possible  way 
that  He  who  is  called  by  it  has  the  nature  and  the 
qualities  of  [mankind,  and  that  He  who  calls  Him- 
self by  it  claims  thereby  relationship  with  man 
everjrwhere. 

It  is  in  such  reasons  as  these  that  we  may  find 
the  true  clue  to  our  Lord's  adoption  of  this  name — 
not  in  its  supposed  unfamilianty,  nor  in  an  ambi- 
guity enabling  the  speaker  to  use  it  in  one  sense, 
while  He  could  confidently  anticipate  that  it  would 
be  understood  in  another  by  His  hearers. 

5.  Why  did  oup  Lord's  followers,  with  the 
exception  of  Stephen,  not  apply  this  title  to 
Him?  —  The  fact  tliat  a  designation  which  meets 
us  so  frequently  in  the  Gospels  is,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Ae'7'^,  wholly  absent  from  the  rest  of 
the  NT,  is  remarkable  and  significant.  But  of 
what?  Wellhausen  and  Lietzniann  answer,  of 
this :  that  it  was  unknown  to  St.  Paul  and  the 
other  writers  of  the  Epistles  and  to  the  author  of 
the  Apocalypse  that  such  a  title  was  employed  by 
Jesus,  and  that  the  presumption  is  that  only  after 
their  day  was  it  introduced  into  the  Gospels.  But 
how  this  could  be  done,  and  how  such  an  important 
modification  of  tlie  most  clierished  records  of  the 
Church  could  be  carried  out  with  such  enduring 
success,  there  is  nothing  to  show.  Certainly  it  is 
not  safe  to  conclude  that  St.  Paul  and  other  NT 
writers  did  not  know  that  this  was  our  Lord's  self- 
designation  because  they  make  no  direct  reference 
to  it.  Schmiedel  {I.e.  p.  260  f.)  points  to  He  ^^'  as 
affording  evidence  tliat  the  name  was  not  unknown 
to  the  writer  of  that  E])iHtle.  Similarly,  he  holds 
that  St.  Paul  in  1  Co  15^  makes  his  reference  to 
Ps  8  because  of  the  presence  in  that  i)salni  of  tlie 
terms  which  he  associated  Avith  his  Lord  — '  the 
Son  of  Man.'  Schmiedel  is  on  firmer  ground  when 
he  goes  on  to  rebut  the  contention,  that  had  St. 
Paul  known  of  the  title  he  must  have  cited  it  in 
such  a  verse  as  1  Co  15'*''.  He  urges  that  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  St.  Paul  wrote  for  Greeks, 
who  would  not,  like  the  Jews,  understand  by  *  the 
son  of  man 'simply  *man,'  but  would  take  *son* 
quite  literally.    To  this  ma}'  be  added  that,  apart 
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from  Che  sug^^estion  of  a  purely  iiumsin  parenta);e, 
■wliich  Gentiles  might  receive  from  Hie  title,  its  use 
^vould  fur  them  lay  on  undue,  and  therefore  a,  mis- 
leailiug,  aCrefu  on  our  Lord'a  liuinanity.  To  the 
Juw  'the  Son  of  Man'  naggesleA  the  Lord  from 
heaven ;  not  »o  to  the  Gentile.  Where  the  ns.tocia- 
tion  of  the  nnnie  «-ith  lieavenly  origin  and  majesty 
could  not  be  asnumed,  there  the  Apbatlee  and  early 
exponents  of  Christianity  adopted  other  t«riiis  aa 
they  fipoke  or  wrote  of  their  risen  and  ascended 
Lord,  and  proclaimed  Him  aa  '  the  Christ,  Che  Son 
«f  God'  (Jn  20").  To  use  the  words  of  Dalman 
iof/.  cil.  p.  206l>  '  the  Church  woa  quite  justified  in 
refusinE.  on  iU  part,  to  give  currency  to  the  title ; 
for  in  tlie  meantime  "  the  Son  of  Man ''  had  been  set 
ii]>on  the  throne  of  God,  and  was,  in  fact,  no  longer 
jnerely  a  man,  but  a  Kuler  over  heaven  and  earth, 
"  the  Lord,"  as  St.  Paul  in  the  Epiatlea  to  the 
ThBssaloniana,  and  the  Tenrhing  of  the  ApuHla  in 
it-i  apocalyptic  statement,  rightly  designate  Him 
who  comes  with  the  clouds  of  Leaven.' 

In  short,  the  absence  of  the  title  '  tlie  Son  of 
Man '  from  other  early  Christian  records  than  the 
Gospels,  U  significant  of  the  widening  range  of  Che 
Church  s  appeal  beyond  Che  confines  of  Judaism  ; 
its  retention  in  the  Uosjiels  is  no  less  sienificant  of 
tEie  fidelity  with  which  the  words  of  Jesus  were 
preserved  by  Hia  tollowers. 

LimiTCKI. —For  ■  nimmuy  ol  i-ulaiu  interpntaEhiru  of 
'the  aon  of  Mu>,'  KV  utlclc*  by  Uriver  tii  UuiIdci'  DB;  H. 
Schra\ili\n  BBi;  and  Bkldeiupeixer  in  rifuJ.  AundicAau,  1900, 
Htrt4  6  und  7.  V«ny  of  Ihe  loore  Important  modern  mntribu. 
tiani  have  ilnsdy  been  iadlistvd.  &  tbcw  . 
lu^y  bs  msptioned :  Appel.  Die  SeUutbaitit^i 
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SOH  OF  PEBDITION.-See   Judas  Iscabiot, 


SONS  OF  THUNDER.-Sec  Bo.\nerges. 

HOP^l.  The  meaning  oftliC  ii-ord.—'  Sop '  occurs 
in  EV  only  in  Jn  iS"*"  «■  »  (AVra  'morsel').  It 
is  akin  in  derivation  t«  'sup'  and  'soup,'  and 
ileiiotes  food  soaked  in  liquid  before  being  eaten. 
The  Or.  word  in  each  case  is  i/uidat,  dira.  of  fuiiit, 
'a  morsel.'  ^u^w  does  not  occur  in  LXX,  but 
^wHii  is  found  in  Ru  2",  Job  31",  and  in  EV  is 
rendered  'morsel.'  Its  use  in  Ruth  — 'Dip  thy 
niorsel  {•fiuiiir)  in  the  i-inegar'^is  exactly  analo- 
gous to  that  of  fiiidoif  in  John. 

2.  The  natun  of  the  sop  given  to  JiiJitg.^Edvra- 
heim  {LT  ii.  506)  and  others,  on  the  ground  especi. 
ally  of  the  deliuite  art,  (t4  ^um£b».  Ederslieim  says. 
•  Mark  tlie  definite  article — not  "  a.  sop" '),  hold  that 
iC  was  a  specihc  sop,  used  at  the  Passover  supper 
in  the  time  of  Chnst,  which  consulted  of  a  piece  of 
thu  flesh  of  the  Paschal  lamb,  a  piece  of  unleavened 
bri^,  and  some  bitter  berbii,  all  wrapped  together 
and  dipped  in  the  ^rd«efA~a  sauce  made  of  raisins, 
dates,  and  other  fruits,  mixed  with  vinegar — and 
then  passed  round  to  the  company  by  the  host. 
Jesus,  OS  the  host  at  the  Lost  Supper,  would  hand 
this  sop,  first  of  all,  to  Judas,  who  Li  supposed  to 
hnve  occupied  the  place  ot  chief  honour  at  Che 
taljle  (see  art.  1'assovkr  [L],  p.  SSe",  and  Upper 
I'.OOH).  It  is  not  enough  to  brush  this  view  aside, 
as  Meyer  does,  on  the  ground  that,  n<!cording  to 
John,  the  Last  Supper  was  not  a  Passover  meal ; 
for,  even  though  it  was  not  tlie  regular  Passover 
of  the  Jews,  it  may  have  been  a  Supper  of  a  similar 
kind  (see  art.  Passover  [II.].  p.  327b).  On  the 
other  hand,  Edersheim's  argument  from  the  definite 
art.  is  precarious,  since  its  use  in  v."''  is  doubtful 


'  that  fatal  s( 
It  seems  muuli  more  probable,  then,  that  tliis  sop 
was  not  the  siieciUc  Pa»chai  sop  pnssed  round  to 
Che  company  by  the  host,  but  a  particular  sop  that 
Jesus  onered  to  JudoH  on  purely  personal  grounds. 
AC  an  Oriental  feast  tlie  host  souietimes  presented 
a  Kuest  with  a  special  tit-bit  from  the  food  on  tlie 
table,  as  a  distinguishing  mark  of  liis  favour.  And 
it  was  not  by  any  accident  of  Judas'  position  at  the  . 
table,  but  l>ecause  of  a  deep  purpose  in  the  heart 
of  Jesus,  that  this  sop  was  given. 

3,  III  significance. — This  ofi'ering  of  the  sop  to 
Judas,  which  is  not  mentioned  by  the  Synoptists 
(though  Mt.  and  Mk.  make  Jesus  say  that  the 
betrayer  sliould  be  Che  one  who  dipped  his  hand 
t.-:vL.    U!>rt  :*.  tiiA  A'^ai,  rXTi  tm^    \f[>   i49ui\    ^^1..^^ 


^  uypocntu 
wrt  in  the  action.  He  did  not  make  a  ^ow  of 
iriendliness  to  Judas  merely  for  the  sake  of  giving 
John  a  private  sign.  What  was  commonly  under- 
stood to  be  a  token  of  hospitable  goodwill  was, 
without  doubt,  meant  in  this  case  to  be  tlie  expres- 
sion of  a  feeling  deeper  than  any  ordinary  human 
ad'ection,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  a  last  afipeal 
Co  the  better  nature  of  this  erring  disciple,  with  a 
note  of  warning  underlying  the  apjieal  (cf.  vv."*- "). 
A  whole  world  of  blessed  [wseibiliCy  lay  for  Judas 
in  that  protTered  sop ;  Divine  love  was  in  it,  and 
free  forgiveness,  and  full  restoration  ^f  only  lie 
would  repent  of  his  meditated  crime.  And  just 
because  of  the  immensity  of  meaning  tliat  lay  in 
ChriaC'sgift  was  theawfulness  of  its  result.  Judas 
'  received  the  sop '  (v."),  and  doubtle»s  ate  it.  He 
understood  what  Jesus  wLsheJ  him  to  understand 
— the  mingled  love  and  warning  anil  promise  and 
apjieal  that  lay  in  His  act.  But  at  tliis  crisis  of 
his  fate  he  closed  hia  ears  Co  Christ's  offers  and  hia 
heart  to  Christ's  grace.  And  immediately  the  light 
that  still  lingered  in  him  was  turned  into  darkness. 
For '  after  the  sop,  then  [rire — aC  that  very  moment] 
Satan  entered  mto  him.'  'The  violent  elTort  he 
made  to  close  his  heart  to  the  heavenly  power 
opened  it  to  the  powers  of  evil'  (Godet).  Jesus 
knew  that  all  won  over.  '  That  thou  doest,'  He 
said,  'do  quickly'  {v.'^).  And  so  Judas,  '  having 
received  the  sop  [note  the  significant  repetition  of 
the  ominous  word],  '  went  out  straightway :  and  it 

LimuTi'BK.— The  Lm.  •.Hi'.  -J-*-.!-,  "t^i;  Hutinfjn'  DB, 
EdH^ebn'.J^riLMSS. ;  JE^rili.ltSail  IW:  Martin,  HTniin? 

ihesovt.i'!.  J,  c.  Lambert. 

SORROW,  MAN  OF  BORROWS.- We  e.haU  find 
in  the  Gospels  no  theory  of  sorrow,  or  alstroct 
discussion  of  the  problem  of  pain  and  sulferini^. 
The  problem  is  taken  for  granted,  and  a  solution  is 
given.  Tlie  solution  is  experimental,  and  centres 
round  the  life  of  Christ.  If  we  ask  why  sorrow 
comes,  the  answer  is  not  speculative,  but  practical ; 
we  are  simply  pointed  to  His  exjierience  (He  12). 
Accordingly,  the  method  of  this  article  will  be  to 
deal  first  with  Christ  as  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  and 
afterwards  with  the  meaning  of  sorrow  in  human 
life  generally,  and  particularly  in  the  life  of  the 
Christian. 

1.  Ths  'Man  of  Sorrows.'— The  plira.'te  comes 
from  h>  63'  (rrtak^  irn ;  LXX,  irSpuroi  it  xXiryf 
&r  ;  Vul^.  I'iruinfloloriim). 
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Objection  has  been  taken  (e.g.  by  Cheyne,  G.  A.  Smith, 
Skinner,  Workman)  to  the  rendering  'sorrows/ 'pains'  being 
preferred  in  this  verse  and  the  next  as  a  nearer  parallel  to  ^Q 
(*  sickness '  rather  than  '  grief 'I  Bat  the  Oa^ford  Heb,  Lex. 
gives  many  instances  of  both  the  vb.  and  noim  as  referring  to 
mental  pain^  and  classes  this  passage  under  that  head.  While 
allowing  that  the  picture  in  Isaiah  \»  primarily  of  phyrical  suffer- 
ing, we  may  without  hesitation  retain  the  familiar  rendering  of 
AV  and  RV. 

Tlie  title  is  never  applied  to  Christ  in  the  NT. 
It  belongs,  in  fact,  to  popular  rather  than  to 
technical  phraseolo^,  expressing  in  picturesque 
form  what  the  theolo^an  means  by  speaking  of 
Christ  as  the  *  Suffering  Servant  of  Jehovah.' 
Either  plirase  implies  equally  that  the  prophecy  of 
Is  53  \si\A  in  a  true  sense  fuluUed  in  Him.  Wnat- 
ever  may  have  been  the  primary  historical  bearing 
of  that  passage,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  in  the 
time  of  Christ  there  was  no  expectation  of  a  suffer- 
ing Messiah.  The  indications  of  the  Grospels  and 
Acts  agree  completely  with  the  evidence  of  pre- 
Christian  Jewish  literature.  *The  idea  of  the 
Messiah's  sufferings  is  not  found  in  any  Jewish 
document  up  to  the  close  of  the  first  centurv' 
(Stanton,  Jeiaish  and  Christian  Messiah,  p.  123). 
'  Man  of  Sorrows '  would  have  been  the  last  title  to 
have  caught  the  popular  imagination  of  that  age. 
*  Son  of  David '  expressed  the  contemporary  ho]>e8 
of  what  the  Messian  was  to  be.  That  the  one  title 
has  been  entirely  displaced  by  the  other  is  si^ifi- 
cant.  The  one  is  national,  more  or  less  materialistic, 
pointing  to  an  earthly  kingdom.  The  other  ex- 
presses the  universal  attraction  of  Christ,  His 
spiritual  emi)ire  over  tlie  hearts  of  men,  and  the 
means  by  which  His  influence  has  Ixjen  won.  See, 
further,  art.  Messiah. 

2.  The  nature  of  the  bopfowb  of  Chpist— 
Though,  as  noted  above,  the  phrase  'Man  of 
Sorrows*  may  be  retained  as  the  translation  of 
Is  53',  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  general 
picture  of  the  passage  in  its  literal  sense  is  of  one 
visited  with  the  extreme  of  physical  suffering,  a 
Job  ;  many  see  in  it  the  description  of  a  leper,  as  in 
Ps  88.  If  the  view  is  correct  that  it  was  never 
intended  to  apply  to  an  individual,  but  was  typical 
of  the  nation,  or  of  part  of  it,  it  will  none  the  less 
remain  true  that  the  figure  the  writer  has  chosen 
is  that  of  bodily  sicknass.  The  sorrows  of  Christ 
were  not  of  this  nature,  nor  was  His  appearance 
unattractive,  still  less  repulsive,  as  of  one  suffering 
from  a  loathsome  disease.  In  the  Gosi)els  but  little 
stress  is  laid  on  the  physical  sufferings  even  of  the 
last  days.  He  Himself  expressly  deprecates  so 
doin^  (Lk  23*).  He  once  refers  to  the  privations 
of  His  life  (Lk  9*^)  in  order  to  check  one  who  had 
not  counted  the  cost  of  dLHcii)leHhip.  A  single  word 
from  the  Cross  (Jn  19®)  has  to  do  with  His  bodily 
needs.  Where  the  thought  of  His  o^\ti  sufferings 
conies  to  HLs  mind,  the  impression  we  have  is  of 
spiritual  sorrow  (Mk  lO^-  14«  15»*,  Lk  12«>,  Jn  12^7), 
and  commentators  of  all  schools  have  connected 
this  sorrow  with  His  contact  and  conflict  with  sin. 
He  sighs  at  the  presence  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  man 
(Mk  7**).  When  face  to  face  ^rith  death,  He  is 
moved  with  sympathetic  compassion  (Lk  7^) ;  He 
groans  in  spirit,  is  troubled,  and  weeps  (Jn  11*^). 
The  underlying  thought  in  these  passages  seems  to 
be  His  sense  of  what  lies  behind  liuman  suffering. 
So  it  is  different  degrees  of  sin  at  Miiich  His  sorrow 
is  implied  or  expressed ; — dulness,  unbelief,  or 
hardness  of  heart  m  the  discii)les  (Mt  16^  Mk  8-^ 
919  io»*1427.s7,  Lk  22M  Jn  14») ;— the  \rilful  blind- 
ness and  opposition  of  His  countrymen  (Mk  3*6*  8*-, 
Lk  13").  Specially  significant  are  the  laments  over 
Jerusalem  (Mt  23^",  Lk  19*i).  He  is  grieved  at 
ingratitude  (Lk  17"),  at  lack  of  hospitality  (Lk  7«), 
at  the  profanation  of  the  Temi)le  (Mt  2^^)^  above 
all,  at  the  treachery  of  Judas  (Mt  26*»,  Jn  13*'). 
He  feels  soiTowful  compassion  over  the  multitude 


without  a  shepherd  (Mt  9»,  Mk  &*).  On  the  other 
hand.  His  joy  is  specially  mentioned  at  the  con- 
quest or  removal  of  sin  (Mt  18^',  Lk  10"  15*).  A 
study  of  these  passages  will  show  the  sense  in  which 
He  was  a  Man  of  Sorrows.  On  the  one  hand.  He 
was  brought  into  a  relation  to  sin  from  which  His 
nature  shrank,  and  which  even  seemed  at  its 
climax  to  lead  to  a  separation  from  God  (Mk  15**). 
On  the  other  hand,  in  His  conflict  against  sin  He 
was  spiritually  alone.  He  laiew  more  clearly  than 
any  the  nature  of  sin  and  its  results.  He  saw  what 
man  might  be  if  he  chose,  and  what  in  fact  he  was. 
He  realized  every  hour  the  tragic  irony  of  the 
situation,  that  He  had  come  to  His  own  and  they 
would  not  receive  Him.  The  horror  of  His  rejec- 
tion by  His  countirmen  lay  not  so  much  in  the 
suffering  it  implied  for  Himself,  as  in  their  own  loss 
of  opportunity.  Is  53  was  profoundly  true.  Men 
did  not  perceive  or  desire  the  oeauty  01  His  holiness. 
They  despised  and  rejected  His  message ;  they  hid 
thedr  face  from  Him  because  they  could  not  bear  to 
look  on  the  splendour  of  the  goodness  and  love  He 
came  to  reveal.* 

8.  The  neceBsity  of  bofpow  in  the  life  of  Christ 
came  from  the  spiritual  character  of  His  work. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  disciples,  and  the 
popular  conception  of  the  Messiah,  a  certain 
amount  of  coxmict  and  hardship  could  readily  be 
allowed  for.  The  Roman  could  not  be  expected  to 
yield  without  a  blow ;  and  as  it  became  clear  that 
opposition  from  within  His  own  nation  was  to  be 
expected,  temporary  disappointments  and  mis- 
understandings would  fall  within  the  disciples* 
scheme  of  the  future.  They  were  ready  for  the 
hardships  of  an  earthly  struggle,  i.e.  to  drink  His 
cup  as  they  understood  it.  They  were  not  pre- 
pared for  tlie  Cross,  because  they  had  not  a  deep 
enough  conception  of  His  work.  Not  Roman  or 
Sadducee,  but  sin,  was  the  enemy ;  His  end  wa-s 
the  establishment  of  a  spiritual  and  universal 
empire.  The  national  mission  of  the  Son  of  David 
hati  passed  into  the  world-wide  mission  of  the 
Servant  of  Jehovah, f  and  the  means  which  might 
have  sufficed  for  the  one  would  no  longer  serve  the 
other.  His  work  moved  on  a  higher  plane,  and 
the  '\veai)ons  of  His  warfare  must  be  more  mys- 
terious and  si)iritual  than  any  outward  miracle. 
These  weaj^ns  were  the  attractive  and  atoning 
power  of  service,  and  sorrow.  Mk  10**  shows  this 
clearly.  The  Cross,  the  life  of  service,  and  all  it 
implied  of  sorrow  and  suffering,  were  necessary 
because  He  had  come  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for 
many  (of.  Jn  123=^). 

The  fuller  discus.sion  of  the  redemptive  value  of 
Christ's  sufferings  belongs  to  other  articles  (see 
art.  Atonement).  It  must  suffice  here  to  insist 
on  what  all  theories  admit,  that  only  as  Sufferer 
could  He  be  Saviour.  He  had  come  to  serve  God 
as  man ;  therefore  suffering  was  necessary  to  the 
l)erfection  of  His  obedience  (He  2^^  5**).  It  Ls  a  fact 
of  history  that  as  the  Sufferer  He  has  conquered 
and  dra^\'n  men  unto  Him.  The  title  *  Man  of 
Sorrows  *  expresses,  more  i)erhaps  than  any  other. 
His  attractive  |x)wer ;  it  has  ]>een  the  in.'^piration 
of  Christian  art  and  music.  The  thought  under- 
Iving  it  is  not  primarily  any  logical  theory  of 
Atonement,  but  the  all-embracing  symj)athy  of 
the  God-man.  His  *Come  unto  me*  (Mt  11^)  is 
a  comfortable  word,  ]>ecause  it  is  sjwken  ])y  One 
*who,  in  that  he  himself  sutiered  Ixjing  teini)ted, 

*  From  this  point  of  view  the  nearest  parallel  to  Christ  is 
Jeremiah,  the  'man  of  sorrou-s'  of  the  OT.  There,  too,  we  have 
the  one  standing'  in  moral  solitude  over  agrainst  the  whole 
nation,  in  bitterness  of  soul  because  he  knows  that  none  will 
listen  to  his  message.  If,  as  is  often  thought,  his  experience 
had  some  share  in  moulding  the  conception  of  Is  63,  that 
chapter  forms  a  close  link  between  him  and  Christ,  pointing 
back  to  the  one  and  forward  to  the  other  (cf.  G.  A.  Smith, 
Isaiah,  vol.  ii.  ch.  2,  etc.). 

t  See  Workman,  T?ic  Servant  0/ Jehovah,  ch.  vii. 
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is  able  to  aniicour  them  that  are  tempteU'  [He  2" 
3'=.  cf.  Mt  8"). 

4.  The  ChrtiUiLD  conaeptlon  of  sorrow. — Sorrov,- 
if,  properly  speaking,  a  psychological  terra,  being 
a.  description  of  a  xtate  of  mind.  It  ehonld  be 
dintinguiBhed  from  the  Hnflering,  mental  or  phyi 
cal,  which  may  be  it«  occasion.  We  may  define  .. 
oa  the  seaae  of  dJEti'ord,  the  conaciouaness  that  things 
are  not  aa  thej  should  be,  in  onrHclvee,  or  in  the 
world.  It  is  an  experience  peculiar  to  man,  and 
i:an  be  attributed  to  animals  only  by  an  effort 
iif  pemjnilication.*  In  the  fact  of  its  being  a 
privilege  peculiar  to  man  u'e  may  begin  to  aee 
something  of  its  purpose- 


>U1  this  world'l  Uls  and  the  condltlona  of  it— by  the  very 
lut  they  ue  nhiC  Uicy  an— cannot  match  and  cannot 
'*'~  T«y  GOutitutien  of  bin  htlog  anil  the  naoa^try 
hli  Dts  an  mt  at  harmony  together.  They  do  not 
UKi  (HDDM  At ;  the  ana  1*  too  null  ta  aatUty  the  other.  Set 
■UK,  bdoB  what  man  la,  ia  lliii  warld,  aa  the  i»nditlona  of  thji 
world  are,  and  Iha  neocaary  remit  1e.  noner  or  Uler,  sorrow ' 
C.Moberly,  Sorrme,  Bin,  and  Btautg,  p.  f). 

To  a  creature  made  in  the  image  of  God,  sorrow  ia 
the  necessary  condition  of  the  struggle  against  sin 
in  an  imperfect  world.  Given  the  fact  of  sin, 
KufTering  ceases  to  be  a  problem.  Only  in  a  perfect 
Btate  conid  it  be  desirable  that  Borrow  and  sighing 
Hhonld  Beo  away. 

Hence  if  sorrow  is  a  privilege  of  man  as  a  spiritual 
being,  we  shall  expect  to  find  that  it  ia  in  a  special 
Hcnse  the  privilege  of  the  Christian.  The  second 
Beatitnde  (Mt  G*)  speaks  absolutely  of  its  blessed- 
ness. The  nnderlyin^  thought  seems  to  be  that 
dissatisfaction  with  things  as  they  are  will  lead  to 
the  effort  to  right  them.  Discord  within  the  soul, 
t.f.  sin,  is  fliiecially  in  view.  Mourning  is  the 
evidence  of  tne  break-up  of  the  solt-complncency 
whiob  is  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
Sorrow,  indeed,  is  of  no  value  unless  it  leads  to  the 
driving  after  higher  things.  There  is  no  bleased- 
neaa  attached  to  vain  regret  for  the  pest  {Mt  26" 
27'.  Mk  10=>,  or  to  the  sorrow  which  finds  its  vent 
in  weary  sleep  instead  of  in  prayer  (Lk  22*").  The 
bearing  of  pain,  voluntary  or  othem'iHe,  is  in  itself 
neutral ;  it  is  etfectivo  only  when  it  is  the  means  of 
rooting  out  from  the  self  a  cause  of  offence  (Mt  5™, 
etc.).  The  sorrow  which  is  fruitful  is  the  travail 
which  issnes  in  the  birth  of  a  new  life  (Jn  13"  IS"). 
The  one  object  of  the  purging  is  that  the  brancli 
may  bring  forth  more  fruit  {Jn  15'). 

If  sorrow  in  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  the 
attempt  (o  right  things  in  oneself,  it  will  also 
accompany  the  attempt  to  right  things  in  the 
world.  It  was  Christ's  experience,  and  it  will  be 
the  experience  of  His  followers  [Jn  IS"  etc.)  as 
thejr  share  His  work.  The  traditionaJ  saving  of 
Christ  that  'he  who  is  near  me  is  near  the  hre' 
(Orig.  Horn,  in  Jer.  xi.  3)  is  at  least  authentic  in 
spirit.  The  disciptes  must  bear  the  cross  He  boars 
{Mk  8"),  drink  Hia  cnp,  and  be  baptiajd  with  Hw 
baptism  (Mk  10»),  cam-  His  yoke  (Mt  U»).  The 
Rword  must  pierce  the  Virgin's  heart  l)ecan6B  of  her 
nearness  to  Him  (Lk  2»)  j  even  the  Innocents  suffer 
unconscioosly  on  account  of  their  connexion  with 
Him  (Mt  2").  The  via  dolormn  is  the  only  road  to 
union  with  Him.t 

In  Jn  16  the  sorrow  of  the  disciples  is  contrasted 
with  the  transient  joy  of  the  world.  The  world 
rejoices  {16*)  'aa  having  been  freed  from  one  who 
was  a  dangerous  innovator  as  well  as  a  condemner 
of  itBways'(Westcott,  orf^of,);  i.e.  it  l-  satisBwito 
haie  no  Christ,  even  to  have  removed  Him,  and  is 
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content  with  things  as  they  are.  The  sorrow  of 
the  disciples  ia  connected  with  the  departure  of 
ChrisL     The  primary  reference  is  to  the  immediate 


complete  establishment  of  His  Kingdom,  and  His 
return  in  glory.  Though  He  has  overcome  tlie 
world,  Ibey  mast  have  tribulation  in  it,  till  the 
victory  won  ideally  is  realized  in  fact  (10°).  Sorrow 
cannot  be  completely  turned  into  joy  till  what  is, 
is  identical  with  what  should  be,  tDl  He  returns 
again  and  we  see  Him  as  He  is  (1  Jn  3-).  Ait  we 
said  before,  we  6nd  no  abstract  dLscusaion  of  the 
nature  and  meaning  of  sorrow.  The  solution  of 
the  problem  is  found  in  the  experience  of  Christ, 
which  is  the  experience  of  the  Christian.*  Sorrow 
is  bonnd  up  with  every  attempt  to  combat  Aa  in 
the  self  and  in  the  world.  It  is  the  reaction 
against  )dn,  and  those  who  feel  this  most  keenly 
must  drink  most  deeply  of  the  cuji.  The  consola- 
tion lies  in  the  fact  that  the  disciple  is  sharing  the 
lot  of  His  master  here,  and  will  share  His  joy 
hereafter  {Mt  t!)»,  Ro  8",  2  Ti  2"). 

S.  SonoM  and  hupinest. — It  would  be  an 
inadequate  treatment  of^the  teachine  of  Christ  to 
conceive  of  sorrowmerely  as  the  condition  of  future 
happiness.  Christianity  is  a  religion  of  present 
happiness.  An  exultant  joy  is  tlie  note  of  the 
songs  which  hailed  Christ's  birth.  Joy  is  a  present 
fruit  of  the  Spirit  (Gal  5") ;  the  Kingdom  of  God 
is  now  joy  and  peace  (Ho  14").  The  promises  of 
the  New  Heaven  and  the  New  Earth  are  not  purely 
escbatological ;  they  belong,  ideally  at  least,  to  our 
life  now.  One  of  flie  characteristic  paradoxes  of 
Christianity  b  that  its  sorrow  and  happiness  co- 
exist. Again  we  turn  firet  to  the  experience  of 
Christ.  He  is  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  yet  we  cannot 
think  of  Him  for  a  moment  as  an  unhappy  man. 
He  rather  gives  na  the  picture  of  serene  and 
unclouded  happiness.  Beneath  not  merely  the 
outward  suffering,  but  the  profound  sorrow  of 
heart,  there  is  deeper  still  a  continual  joy,  derived 
from  the  realizeil  presence  of  His  Father,  and  the 
consciousness  that  He  is  doing  His  work.  Unless 
this  ia  remembered,  the  idea  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows 
is  sentimentalized  and  exaggerated.  And  again 
the  disciple  shares  the  experience  of  His  master. 
Neither  Christ  nor  the  true  Christian  can  for  a 
moment  wish,  like  a  Job  or  a  Jeremiah,  that  lie 
had  never  been  bom.  The  Beatitudes  express  His 
ow*n  humanly  discovered  secret  of  happiness  ;  He 
has  Himself  known  the  blessedness  of  mourning, 
though  never,  of  course,  over  His  own  sin,  and  He 
imparts  the  secret  to  His  follower.  And  though 
the  promises  of  Jn  16  can  be  completely  realized 
only  when  the  Christian  departs  to  be  with  Christ 
{Ph  1°),  yet  even  now  His  joy  ia  in  him  and  is 
fulfilled  (Jn  15");  even  now,  in  prayer  and  in  com- 
munion with  Him,  be  knows  the  joy  wliich  no  man 
can  take  from  him  {Jn  Ifl*- *•■*•).  'Sorrowful,  yet 
always  rejoicing'  (2  Co  6'*),  fa  the  paradox  of  the 
gospel,  and  each  side  of  the  paradox  is  needed  to 
counteract  an  unbalanced  view  of  life.  On  the  one 
hand,  sorrow  ia  no  figment  of  the  imagination,  to 
be  thought  away.  It  is  a  fact  of  life,  and  a  neces- 
sary fact,  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  the  sinless 
One,  much  more  to  oar  own ;  the  condition  of  all 
progrMs  and  of  all  true  work  for  God.  This  is  the 
truth  ignored  by  the  'sky-blue'  optimism,  which 
'  rives  to  live  ever  in  the  sunshine  and  blinds  itself 
. .  sin.t  On  the  other  hand,  sorrow  is  not  the  last 
word  of  life.  The  world  is  a  nbaiuit,  a  creation  of 
order  and  beauty.     We  find  in  Christ's  teaching 

*  ■  The  real  Chrirtlan  looks  at  Borrow  not  (rom  trithout.  but 
om  vltbln,  uid  doea  not  approach  Its  niecQlative  dllAciilty  till 
g  a  aware  by  uperience  of  (U  practical  power '  {Uis  MundO*, 
.SB). 
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nothiue  of  the  sentimeDtal  attitade,  vliicb  tooks 
on  ■uneiing  with  oomphuMitcf ,  aa  thoaeh  it  were 
.good  in  itself.  To  Him  evil  u  evil,  and  sulTeriiig 
IS  suSeriiiK :  He  came  as  the  Saviour  to  destroy 
them.*  Hero  Christianity  ta  in  strong  oontraat  to 
Huddhism,  and  to  all  fomu  of  morbid  asceticism. 
Sacon'a  aphorism  that  '  prosperity  ia  the  blesainc 
of  the  OT,  adversity  the  bleadng  of  the  NT,'  ix 
true  only  when  it  is  nndeiatood  UiAt  beneath  the 
adrBnity,  Mid  the  Borrow  of  heart  which  it  Isuiga, 
ibtm  ia  even  here  and  now  tha  peaae  which  puMth 
■nndentanding,  the  joy  whioh  oomea  of  nnioa  with 
Chriat,  of  aympathy  with  nuui,  and  of  work  for 
God. 


Hobctly.  Somm,  Sin,  and  Beautf,  Du  Bow,  Omt  In  l.. 
GofptU ;  Imx  Jf  umU, '  The  Finblon  of  Fatn ' ;  Workmui,  The 
AnmliifJtlMM.  C.  W.  EUKET. 

80DL.— In  every  act  of  thinking,  a  distinction 
cuata  between  the  thinker  and  his  thoaeiht,  or,  as 
it  is  otherwixe  espresaed,  l>etn-e«n  the  self  and  the 
not-self,  tlie  (SO  and  the  non-ego,  the  thinking 
snbject  and  the  object  of  thought.  Tliis  ego, 
nelf,  or  thinking  subject,  is  denoniinat«d  the  tool 
ifvjci,  ^N,  'V^i),  or  »pirit  (rv<C^,  on ;  see  Spirit)  ; 
often  also,  both  in  the  OT  and  NT,  the  heart 
^tapSla,  ::^,  a)i ;  see  Hbaht).  In  the  OT  the  sonl 
IS  sometimes  confused  witli  the  blood  or  with  some 
important  physical  orcan,  but  in  the  NT  it  is 
«learlT  distin^nished  from  the  body  as  an  im. 
mirteMl  principle,  th«  seat  of  oonaciDni  peraon- 
alitr,  and  eawntiaUy  immortd  (Mt  lO"  etc  ;  see 
Ikhobtauty].  Thoe  was  much  speeolation  in 
onr  Iiord's  time,  and  had  been  for  some  two  cen- 
tnriefl,  on  the  myslerions  qnestions  of  the  bouVh 
oiuin  tuid  destiny.  Some,  following  Plato  and 
PhUo,  believeil  in  its  eternal  pre-exintence  (cf.  Wis 
8"  BV) ;  others  (mainly  orthodox  lUbbis)  in  Its 
creation  at  the  creation  of  the  world  (of.  2Ea4**); 
others  in  Its  premondane  creation  (Slavonic  Enoch 
;    others  (perhaps   the  majority) 


doctrine  of  tlie  OT  (Is  44'-  "  4ff-  . 
few  supported  the  Platonic  speculation  of  .... 
pHf  chosu)  (so  sp|>arently  JoAeplius ;  see  liJ  ill. 
viii.  6).  The  disciplet  of  Jesiin  were  aware  of 
these  discnssiona,  and  on  one  occasion  asked  Him 
whether  a  certain  man  had  been  liom  blind  as  a 
penalty  for  sins  commit(«d  by  liini  in  a  previons 
state  of  exiatence.  It  is  a  signtlicant  illustration 
oi  the  economy  of  revelation  that  Jesns  avoided 
'entering  upon  the  discusnon  (Jn  9").+ 

1.  The  OM  of  <|rvxi4  )■>  the  Qotpela.— In  the 
Pauline  Epistles,  aa  is  well  knoivn,  there  is 
frequently  a  decided  difference  of  meaning  be- 
tween ij/ux^  and  wrtOna.  There  i!"Xi  i«  "'«'i  for 
the  principle  of  life  of  the  naturtd  man,  while 
■wwtviia  is  the  principle  of  supernatural  life  which 
jnanitests  itself  in  the  regenerate  Christian.  Hence 
the  derivative  ^vxttis  (literally  '  soulish ')  comes  to 
lie  Dsed  in  a  depreciatory,  ana  even  in  a  bad  aenM; 
<l  Co  12"  15**,  Ja  3",  Jude  ■•).  But  in  the  Goti>els 
there  is  no  such  distinction  of  usage.  As  applied 
to  the  human  sonl,  ^vxi  and  rrrSiia  are  synonyins 
throughout  the  range  of  their  meaning.  Thus  In 
the  aensB  of  natural  life,  we  have  Mk  3*,  of.  Jn 
13"  (■inrx'l);  and  Mt  27'",  of.  Lk  2.'J*",  Jn  19"  [rp^na). 
<FoT  the  lower  sense  of  wntiiia.,  cf.  also  Mk  8", 
Lk  S"  M"-",  Jn  11=  13").  i-vxi,,  as  well  as 
-rrtLiiui,  is  used  quit«  normally  for  the  soul  in  ita 
higliest  religious  activities  (see,  e.g.,  Lk  1*,  where 
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the  identity  of  i^vx^  and  TtiZfia  is  eepecially  ap- 
parent; Mt  ll"  22"  II;  cf.  1  P  2"»  i",  2  P  2« 
etc.  t  and  even  in  the  Panline  Epu.  see  2  Co  1", 
Eph  6',  Ph  I";  cf.  He  «"  13"),  In  one  pMsage 
(Jn  10")  ^1^^  seema  even  to  itand  for  tlie  rational 
or  delilierating  faculty  {\iiyn,  rodt).  There  is, 
however,  between  yjiarh  and  -wMviia,  as  used  in  the 
Gospels,  one  alicht  £itinctJoD.  ^tx4  emphanzes 
more  strongly  than  rrcOtta  tlie  idea  of  individual 
personality.  Hence  '^vxal  (not  xniiuiTa)  is  used 
lor  'iudindnals'  or  'persons'  (Ac  27",  1  P  S"); 
•nd  it  ia  usual  to  speak  of  the  salvation  or  loss  of 
the  fux4  rather  than  of  the  mSua  (Mt  6>  10" 
16*-  *  Mk  8»,  Lk  9«  17»  21",  Jn  12»,  He  10*,  Ja 
1"  5»,  1  P  1*).  Yet  the  salvation  of  the  whSiib  ia 
alluded  to  (1  Co  6",  1  Th  5=").  «-kB/«,  however,  U 
not  br  any  mean«  a  strictly  impersonal  term  (see 
Mt  fi".  He  1").  It  is  used  tike  ^urp  ^  denote  a 
disembodied  sonl  (Lk  24">»  He  1^,  1  P  3",  Rev 
ff  W).  In  Mt  12"  (a  qnotJitioQ  from  Is  42<)  God  U 
Mid  to  puflseaa  a  ^ux^.  In  Jn  4**  He  is  said  to  be 
spirit  {imPiia). 

The  following  particular  statements  about  the 
soul  (^'1^4)  are  made  in  the  Gospels.  Aa  the 
principle  of  physical  life  it  is  sustained  by  food 
(Mt  0'-^) ;  as  the  organ  of  spiritual  life  it '  magnifies 
the  Lord'  (Lk  1").  It  is  capable  of  phyaical  and 
sensnona  pleasure  (12"),  also  of  s'uritual  rest  and 
refreshment  (Mt  11").  It  can  suffer  acute  sorrow 
(Lk  2")  and  anxiety  (Jn  10").  It  can  grieve  (Mt 
SBf]  and  love  (22").  It  can  be  loat  and  saved 
(10"  etc.).  At  death  it  is  yielded  up  (Jn  10"-" 
12"),  but  survives  as  a  persoiud  self-conscious  bung 
(Mt  10"  etc.).'    See,  further,  SPIKIT. 

9.  ChrUt's  teaching  about  the  louL— According 
to  Jesus,  the  soul,  being  a  man's  inmost  self,  the 
seat  of  bis  self-conscious  personality,  and  inher- 
ently immortal  (Mt  10"),  is  precioua  beyond  all 
price.  Nothing  can  be  accepted  in  exchange  for 
it,  and  the  gain  of  the  whole  world  will  not  coni- 
penaato  for  its  loss  (10^).  Jesus  drives  home  this 
trutli  in  the  parable  of  the  Rich  Pool,  who  s^d  to 
his  soul,  'Soul,  thou  hast  much  goods  laid  up  for 
many  vears ;  lake  thine  ease,  eat,  drink,  and  be 
merry  :  and  whom  Goii  relinked  with  the  awful 
words,  'Thou  fool,  this  night  Ifttu  (i.e.  the  ministers 
of  my  vengeance)  require  of  thee  thy  soul'  (Lk 
12i<-^).  Much  is  said  in  tlie  Gospels  about  the 
gain  or  loas  of  the  soul,  generally  with  a  piay  upon 
the  double  meaning  of  ij-i-x:^  ('life'  or  'soul'). 
Most  of  tliese  passages  take  the  form  of  exhorta- 
tions Ut  martyrdom,  as,  for  instance,  Mt  10"  '  He 
that  findeth  Iuh  soul  (i.e.  lie  tliat  saves  his  life  by 
denying  me  in  time  of  jiertecution),  shall  lose  it 
(by  eternal  punishment  in  Gehenna) ;  and  be  that 
loseth  his  soul  for  my  sake  {i.e.  be  who  confcsees 
me  in  time  of  persecution,  anil  nulfcrs  a  martyr's 
death),  shall  find  it  (in  heaven)' ;  (see  also  16»,  Lk 
IT",  Jn  12").  All  these  panaages  refer  primarily 
to  martyrdom,  but  in  their  secondary  applications 
(«ach  that  even  lesser  sufferin^n  and  trials  endured 
patiently  for  Clirist's  sake  have  as  their  reward 
the  salviktion  of  the  aoul  (Mt  10").  The  same  idea 
is  expressed  in  Lk  14=",  where  the  strange  phrase 
'to  hate  the  soul'  is  a  rhetorical  cx]ireBBion  for 
wiUingnesa  to  suffer  martyrdom  or  any  lesser  in- 
convenience tor  Jcsua'  sake  (cf.  also  Jn  12™J.  The 
gain  or  salvation  of  the  soul  means  certainly  its 
eternal  haiipincHs  in  heaven,  and  the  loss  or  de- 
atruction  of  the  soul,  as  certainly,  not  its  annihila- 
tion, but  ite  eternal  puninbiiient  in  Cichenna.  The 
endlessness  of  the  soul's  final  retribution  is  not 
simply  an  inference  from  the  soul's  immortality. 
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but  is  exegetically  established  from  Mt  25^  etc. 
According  to  the  conceptions  represented  in  the 
parable  of  Dives  and  Lazams,  retribution  does  not 
wait  till  the  Last  Day,  but  b^ins  as  soon  as  the 
soul  leaves  the  body.  At  death  the  disembodied 
soul  passes  to  a  '  middle  state '  (Hades),  where,  if 
righteous,  it  experiences  rest  and  refreshment  in 
'Abraham's  bosom,'  or  *  Paradise*;  or,  if  un- 
righteous, expiatory  punishment  (symbolized  as  a 
tormenting  flame)  in  a  limbus  or  '  prison,'  which  is 
separated  by  an  impassable  barrier  from  the  abodes 
of  the  righteous.  The  disembodied  souls  are  repre- 
sented as  conscious  and  intelligent,  able  to  converse 
with  one  another,  and  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  their  friends  upon  earth  (Lk  16"»  23«,  1  P  3^, 
Rev  6»). 

The  most  important  question  about  the  intermediate  state  is 
whether  spArltual  change  is  pcvible  in  it  The  point  has  been 
ke«ily  debated,  but  the  affirmative  opinion  seems  to  have  the 
better  exegetical  support.  For  (1)  the  NT  represents  not  death, 
but  the  Second  Advent,  as  the  tune  when  tne  soul  will  render 
its  final  account  to  Qod.  Presumably,  therefore,  the  middle 
state  is  included  in  the  period  of  probation.  (2)  Christ  appears 
to  the  present  writer  to  teach  that  aame  sins  may  be  forgiven 
after  dieath  (Mt  123*^) ;  and  at  least  to  hint  that  even  grievous 
sinners  mav  be  released  from  torments,  after  adequately  ex- 
piating their  crimes  (S^si  (3)  The  torments  of  Dives  seem  to 
nave  been  remedial  in  effect,  causing  him  for  the  first  time  to 


interest  himself  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  others  {Lk  1637). 
(4)  The  descent  of  Christ  into  Hades,  and  His  preaching  to  the 
disobedient  spirit  there  (1  P  3^^  plainly  presuppose  the  possi- 
bility of  repentance  after  death.'  * 

At  the  Last  Day,  according  to  Jesus,  there  will 
be  a  bodily  resurrection  of  all  men,  followed  by  a 
final  judgment,  and  a  final  settlement  of  the 
destiny  of  each  soul  (Mt  25^"^).  The  resurrection 
of  the  wicked  is  clearly  taught  in  Mt  10*",  Jn 
5".  See,  further.  Resurrection  of  the  Dead, 
EscHATOLOQY,  ABRAHAM  (§  *  Abraham's  bosom'). 
Paradise,  Hell  [Descent  into]. 

Jesus  claimed  to  stand  in  the  same  relation  to 
human  souls  as  €rod  Himself ;  and  as  the  Lord  of 
souls  issued  the  universal  invitation,  'Come  unto 
me,  all  ve  that  labour  and  are  heavr  laden  .  .  . 
and  ye  snail  find  rest  unto  your  souls  (Mt  11"*  *). 
He  also  declared  that  His  special  object  in  coming 
into  the  world  was  to  save  souls  (Lk  9")  by  laying 
down  His  own  soul  as  a  ransom  (Jn  10^^  "  IT*). 

3.  The  soul  of  Jesus. — If  Jesus  was  perfect  man, 
it  follows  that  He  must  have  possessed  not  only  a 
human  body,  but  also  a  human  soul  and  a  human 
spirit;  and  this  is,  in  fact,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Closi>els  and  of  the  NT  geneially.  Thus  He  came 
to  give  His  soul  {^pvx^y)  a  ransom  for  many 
(Mt20"||).  After  the  interview  with  the  Greel« 
(Jn  12*'),  His  soul  (^pvxfi)  was  troubled,  and  He 
doubted  what  to  say.  In  (jrethsemane  His  soul 
was  exceeding  sorrowful  {re^virSs  i<mv  ij  ^f^vx/j  Awv, 
Mt  26*^11).  There  are  similar  references  to  His 
human  spirit.  ^  He  groaned  (or  was  angry)  in  spirit 
(iy€ppifii/l<raTo  n}  xre^/tari,  Jn  11**) ;  and  was  troubled 
in  spirit  {iraodx^v  fifi  xretJ/tart,  13^).  On  the  cross 
He  commended  His  spirit  to  God  (xaparf^e/Acu  rb 
Tvev/id  novy  Lk  23^),  and  yielded  up  His  spirit 
(d0^jce  rb  TvevfMy  Mt  27^ ;  rapidiaKc  rb  xvev/ua, 
Jn  19*).  After  death,  His  Divine  Personality, 
still  in  hypostatic  (i.e.  personal)  union  with  ms 
disembodied  human  spirit,  descended  to  Hades, 
and  there  preached  to  the  disobedient  spirits  in 
prison  (1  P  3",  cf.  Eph  4') ;  visiting  also,  we  infer 
from  Lk  23**,  that  compartment  of  Hades  which  is 

*  Cf .  the  striking  words  of  Clement  of  Alexandria :  '  The 
ApoBtlra,  following  the  Lord,  preached  the  gospel  to  those  in 
Hades.  .  .  .  [Goers]  punishments  [in  Hades]  are  aatfinp  and 
duieipUnary^  leading  to  conversion^  and  choosing  rather  the 
repentance  than  the  death  of  a  sinner.  .  .  .  Did  not  the  same 
dispensation  obtain  in  Hades^  so  that  even  there,  all  the  souls, 
on  hearing  the  preaching,  niiffht  either  exhibit  repentance,  or 
confess  that  their  punishment  was  lust  because  they  believed 
notf*  {Strom,  vi.  6).  See  also  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas,  Simil. 
ix.  16:   'These  Apostles  and  teachers,  having  fallen  asleep. 

S reached  also  to  those  who  had  fallen  asleep  Mfore  them,  ana 
lemaelves  gave  the  sod  of  their  preaching.' 


reserved  for  the  spirits  of  the  just.  It  is  obvious 
from  these  and  other  passages,  that  the  view  of 
Apollinaris  that  Christ  did  not  possess  a  human 
soul,*  but  that  the  Divine  Logos  took  its  place,  is 
not  Scriptural.  The  soul  and  spirit  of  Jesus  were 
subject  to  human  weakness  and  infirmity,  and 
were  therefore  human,  not  Divine. 

But  the  rejection  of  Apollinarism,  and  the 
adoption  of  the  view  that  Christ  possessed  a  perfect 
human  soul,  involves  a  great  psychological  diffi- 
culty. A  perfect  human  soul  is  personal,  and 
therefore,  if  Christ  was  perfect  God  and  perfect 
man,  it  seems  to  follow  that  He  must  have  been 
ttt^o  personSf  as  Nestorius  thought,  or  was  sui>posed 
to  think.  This  difficulty  has  never  yet  received  a 
full  solution.  The  solution  of  the  ancient  Church 
was  that  the  human  nature  of  the  incarnate  Christ 
was  impersonal.  The  human  rl^vxH  of  Christ,  which, 
under  normal  conditions,  would  have  developed 
independent  personality,  was  prevented,  owing  to 
its  hypostatic  union  with  the  Logos,  from  doing  so. 
It  attained  personality,  not  in  itself,  but  in  the 
Divine  Logos  with  which  it  was  united;  and 
hence,  though  Christ  possessed  a  true  human  V^^> 
His  personality  was  single,  bein^  seated  entirely 
in  the  Divine  Nature.  The  Patristic  view  is  open 
to  criticism  on  several  grounds,  but  it  still  holds 
the  field  as  the  best  attempt  to  reconcile  the  two 
apparently  conflicting  principles  of  Scripture,  that 
Cnrist  is  perfect  God  and  perfect  man,  and  yet 
only  one  Person,  t 

4.  The  haman  will  of  JesoB.— Jesus,  as  possess- 
ing a  human  soul,  possessed  also  a  human  will,  for 
volition  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  activities 
of  the  soul.  The  Crospels  regard  Jesus  as  endowed 
with  a  human  will,  which,  though  in  the  end 
always  conforming  itself  to  the  Divine  will,  yet 
did  so  sometimes  at  the  cost  of  an  inward  struggle. 
Thus  in  the  Agony  in  the  Garden,  Jesus  pra^rs 
(Lk  22*^),  *  Father,  if  thou  be  willing,  remove  this 
cup  from  me ;  nevertheless  not  my  will,  but  thine 
be  done'  {t\^w  fiM  rb  deXr/fid  fwu,  dXXd  rb  9bv  yii4a$(a). 
The  distinction  of  wills  is  evident  also  in  Jn  S^ 
(cf .  0")  *  I  seek  not  mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of 
him  that  sent  me.'  It  is  thus  the  teaching  of 
Scripture  that  there  are  two  wills  in  Christ,  a 
Divine  and  a  human,  and  that  these  two  wills  are 
united  in  one  Person.  The  reconciliation  of  the 
two  difierent  points  of  view  (duality  of  will,  and 
unity  of  Person)  is  not  ea«y.  Accordmg  to  modern 
ideas,  the  faculty  of  willing  is  so  essentially  a 
function  of  personality,  that  it  seems  necessary  to 
postulate  two  egos  where  there  are  two  wills. 
The  ancients,  however,  did  not  connect  willing 
with  personality  so  closely  as  we  do ;  and,  more- 
over, *  will '  is  too  strong  a  term  to  translate  their 
BcXrifM  {voluntas),  BiXrifMy  it  is  true,  in  its  stronger 
sense,  approaches  the  meaning  of  '  will,'  but  more 
often  it  Dears  the  weaker  sense  of  'wish,*  'liking,* 
*  inclination,'  *  propension.'  The  true  Greek  term 
for  will  in  our  sense  is  ypthftVf  or  more  definitely 
TpwUp€<ns,  or  still  more  definitely  airrc^owriAr?;?,  or 
aire^o^ffim'  (self-determination).  It  is  clearly  in 
the  weaker  sense  of  'inclination'  that  diXrjfM  is 
used  in  the  Gospels,  and  it  is  probably  in  the  same 
sense  that  Dyothelitism  was  declared  by  the  Sixth 
General  Council  (a.d.  680)  to  be  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church.  J 

*  Apollinaris  admitted  that  Jesus  possessed  the  lower  or 
animal  soul  (4nfxv  «A«v«f ),  but  denied  to  Him  the  distinctively 
human  or  rational  soul  ("^xv  >^<«^X 

t  The  details  of  the  question  are  in  the  highest  degree 
intricate,  and  cannot  be  entered  upon  here.  The  reader  may 
consult  Domer,  Person  of  Christ,  ii.  i.  116  If.,  152 If.,  201  If., 
266  If.,  for  an  acute  criticism  of  the  Patristic  view.  See  also 
Ottley,  Incarnation,  pt.  vii.  1.  4,  2.  2. 

t  On  the  Monothente  and  Dyothelite  question  see  Domer, 
op.  cit.  II.  i.  165  If.  The  last  word  (even  from  the  strictly 
orthodox  point  of  view)  has  not  yet  been  said  upon  this  difflcuft 
subject. 
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Lmuicu.— M.  F.  Boo*,  FvtdamtnU  FriclialBjiit  ta  mcra 
SerifOm  ttOteta  (brief,  boi  nJnabk) ;  J.  T.  B«^  t'owiu  dtr 
MK.  SnlmlUn:  [En;,  tc.  1B771 ;  Boudwr,  di  /i^^nf  (m  «or- 
■hk  at  Biblk^  uTBsbbiBics]  maUnl);  OkbUHD.  di  JToI. 
JThmk.  Trieketowa  fin  O/tm.  J^tL);  tob  BuOoII,  Ihc 
Llhn  tarn  VflucrlH  i  hui  Uelitacfa,  Sitt.  d.  Ml  ffti-cl. 
■Eh.  tr.  UBTj  (levMd.  bat  bodtol};  J-  UUav,  !%(  AiU> 
0B(f  Km  </->(«■:  J- B,  Hwnl,  na  Tr^rtit*  JTotm  ^  «*» : 
W.  P.  U^HO,  A.  PauTi  I'm  i^  fittk  »mi  Aiirit  (ecntucu 
■ban  InbllaKnpiiT);  EOicMt,  *Tbc  Thndold  Sklan  ol  Hu,' 
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OaiMlMM  DtHrtM  If  fmnu-mliij  -,  F.  W.  H.  Mien. 
BiuMn  Pnnm»/af  ■■)!  Of  Burwimi  i>t  Adaf  Dtali ;  >iit. 
D—tinii  dt  rAmuH ;  WiUdon,  7b  Oivi  qT  tmrnartalUif ; 
Miillii— II.  Aiidf  if  BrUgian,  Vk.  «;  Muon,  i>iif;;a<orr: 
FloiBiitTI,  SpiliU  in  Priwa;  LDCkock.  J/ter  iMOtk;  Pdk}. 
irj^li  n^/ofU  u  IB  Bmrivtimn  PuiuJimeM  I ;  C.  Hurji, 
rn  Film,  c  Ii. ;  A.  Wat[4wl,  Oiair  H  Etprit ;  Ludenun. 
Mi  ^iUAnBsleD<(  ia  Ap.  Faultu;  ut.  >Pvchi4oc7'  in 
ElHtfa«i'  DA;  ut.  ■  GeW '  in  /■AS' :  vtt.  'aoot.' '  Etchhuiorr,- 
'  ladMruUt;  of  the  Soul '  in  JE ;  ut. '  bJuUdcin' '  in  ££>' ; 
awatt  itao  OI  Tbtohgim  ot  Sdiiilti.  SniMid,  Othler :  ual 
lb*  .VT  TlMKottto  of  Schmid,  no  OiineRee.  &  Weia. 
BolUiBuia.  C.  UaRBI£. 

MOTH  (r6Tot).—i.  The  loailiUj  iadUattd.—TiiK 
Mratbem  direction  n-ss  called  hy  the  HebrevB 
Timan  (Jer  49"),  tluit  is,  the  oountrf  'on  the  right 
ride'  to  one  fating  ostwuils  in  Patestine.  In  the 
aame  way  their  kinsinen  snd  saccessora,  the  Mos- 
lem Atabti,  fftlled  the  eoDthem  part  of  their  empire 
YcuKn,  the  'right  hand'  ooontrv,  snd  designated 
Stria  and  Pale:<tine  to  the  Nortb  as  aJ-Shdm,  the 
'  left '  re^on.  The  queen  of  Sheba  was  referred  to 
ax  the  queen  of  the  .South  {Mt  12").  In  a  more 
limited  and  Hpectat  Hen.'te  the  Hebrews  gave  tbe 
name  'South  Connuy'  to  the  nildemesB  of  Judiea 
and  the  re^on  lying  oeyond  it  (Jos  1?,  Ac  8^). 

2.  Chararter  of  $outh  iciruf. — Paaaing  over  an 
area  with  little  or  no  veget&tion,  it  was  botli  hot 
(Lk  12")  and  lackini;  in  vitalizing  power.  Tbe 
rarefaction  produced  by  the  enn's  rays  on  tbe  bare 
deaert  gave  ri»e  to  whirlwinds,  which  gathered 
up  the  diut  in  tall  Hwajring  columnB  that  moved 
like  evil  eonii  over  the  land  nntil  they  xuddenly 
broke  and  di!>iiersed  (Job  37*,  Zee  9").  It  wa^ 
CMHentifllly  a  transition  current,  being  tlie  dry  eaat 
wind  Mhifting  round  towards  tbe  humid  weal.  It 
thus  partook  of  the  nature  of  both,  and  resembled 
the  Aene  nteamy  air  of  a  ])alm-bon'sc.  The  allu- 
xion  in  Job  37"  i^  either  to  tbe  letliargy  induce<l 
by  itH  enervating  influence,  or  to  tbe  cool  refretib- 
ment  of  the  tthouem  that  uiiuiilly  follow  it. 

G.  M.  !iL\CKiE. 

BOWlNO. — For  'Howinj^'  au  a  metaphorical  ex.- 

Session  <it  the  activity  and  influence  ot  Christ  nad 
in  ApOHtlo4,  see  under  Skrd.  The  GwpeI.->  fttrtbcr 
contain,  hoivever,  three  Nemi -proverbial  u-ses  of  the 
twni  which  merit  notice. 

1.  One  w  in  connexion  with  the  counsel  against 
worldly  anxiety  {Mt  C"=Lk  12"  birds  neither  sow 
nor  renf i),  where  Kowin^  denotes  one  of  the  onlinary 
(ipcratiiinM  and  occupations  of  men  in  order  to 
w-cnre  a  livelihood.  Jesiin  u  here  quoting  a  fam- 
iliar iiroverli  of  the  ancient  world,  which  ■was  tnr- 
rcnt  in  xeveral  form.t  [i.ji.  'aves  sine  patrinionio 
vivnot  et  in  diem  pa.scnntur'). 

2.  In  Mt  25*^»'  =  Lk  Itf"-",  a  era.-ping,  unscru- 
pnloiM  character  is  detincil  a-i  one  that  reaps  where 
it  has  not  sown,  i.e.  enriches  itself  at  tlie  expense 
of  otiler  people.  Several  ancient  [larnillels,  both 
from  Jeiviiih  (cf.  Taylor's  Sayings  of  the  Jriciih 
FntMri.  1897.  p.  143t  and  from  pajran  (c.j/.  yEIian, 
V'lr.  Hvit.  iii.  46  and  Iv.  1 ;  and  I'lato,  Leg",  xi. 
913  Cl  Kuiirces.  are  quoteil  for  the  second  clause  of 
the  verse,  wliicli  is  prulmbly  to  be  taken  as  an 
expansion  of  the  lirst. 

a.  Finally,  tw<)  semi- proverbial  (cf.  e.g.  Mic  6". 
I'm  I20''')  sayings  ufion  sowing,  in  a  lignnitive 
Hense,  are  preser\-cil  in  Jn  4"- ".     Taken  as  part  of 


SPIES 

the  Htmy  of  Jei>U!>  at  iSyehar,  the  passage  st&rt- 
from  the  re^wirLiiveneM  uf  the  Saioaritans  to  thtr 
go«[fel  (ih^  foil-grown  faiih  lielng  contracted  with 
the  indifference  and  unbelief  of  Judaism  upon  th? 
wbole).  The  bight  of  the  l^ama^tamt  streaming 
out  of  the  citr  sugge^t^  to  Jesas  that  a  rich  barve?>t 
of  souLt  is  to  be  reaped  here,  and  reaped  apparently 
without  the  ui>nal  delay  and  interviJ.  tiamaria  l~ 
ripe  already  for  the  gospel.  '  Four  months  more, 
then  harvest,'  may  be  the  time  in  Nature ;  but 
here,  in  the  order  of  the  spirit,  sowing  i^  hariUy 
done  ere  reapin-;  L«gins.  J.  >1opfatt. 


BPARBOW.— See  Aximals  ii 


8PBiB.— Thii  word  occarv  in  ST  only  in  Jn  \V^ 
'  one  of  the  soldier^  pierced  Jesus'  side  with  a  spear ' 
{\irrx^).  A  comporijou,  however,  of  Mt  27"  '  put 
[the  apouge]  on  a  reed '  t.-w€pt.eta  coUmv).  makea  it 
probable  that  in  Jn  19=*  (or  iaeuiTtf  repJkrrei,  '  pot 
It  npon  hjK,op,'  ieei  T.  should  be  read,  iiat^  is 
the  Koman  pdam  (Polybius,  i.  4i).  12,  etc.).  Tlie 
head  of  this  opear  Is  said  to  have  been  buried  within 
the  principal  church  of  Antioch,  where,  under  direc- 
tion of  Peter  of  Amiens,  it  wa»  discovered  by  tbe 
berieged  Cmaaders,  and  proved  their  salvation 
from  the  onslaught  of  tbe  prince  of  Mosul  in  109S. 
T.  H.  Weib. 

BPICES  (Lat.  ipcfiu).— The  word  denotes  pri- 
marily the  kind  of  a  thing,  a  sample  or  specimen 
of  anything.  Then  it  means  a  certain  tooch  or 
taste  of  something.  More  deSnttcdy,  it  denote^ 
any  aromatic  or  pungent  substance.  In  jr^ieral, 
spices  are  aromatic  condiments  used  for  se&sonin;: 
food,  or  fr^iant  ointments  used  a±  peifume»>.  In 
the  NT  the  term  is  used  in  both  of  these  senj«^ ; 
and,  in  a  few  cases,  it  hasa  somewhat  wider  meanin}^. 

In  the  Gospels  there  are  several  words  used  tu 
describe  various  kinds  of  spices.  It  is  scarcely 
posrihle  to  classify  them.  See  artt.  MVHRH. 
Feaskiscesse,  Sard,  Spikexard,  Mist,  Asise, 
CmiMix,  KuE. 

Spices  [dr.  apiiiian.  Lat.  nromriln)  nre  mentioned 
in  Sik  16',  Lk  23""  J4'.  Jn  19".  We  have  hen- 
probably  a  general  term  to  denote  tbe  mixed  spices 
used  in  embalming  the  boilies  of  tbe  dc-ul. 

FRAXCIS  R.   BtHTTIL. 

SPIES  (iytdetToi.  best  derived  from  i-ymliiTiiu.. 
'to  send  down  in  (secret)'  [(iriinm-Thayer].  'men 
suborned  to  lie  in  wait':  '^'ulg.  iniitiiiiora).—^ 
Though  the  wonl  occur>^  onlv  once  in  tlic  (.rtJsneU 
(Lk  ap* ;  if.  Job  19"  31",  Sir  a"l.  thei^  is  nbundaii! 
evidence  of  a  n^ndar  i-yxteni  of  c-^pionnt:e  direett.ii 
against  Jesus  from  the  time  wberi  He  lirsl  iit- 
tracled  the  notice  of  the  ruling  i'l,^t-(es.  EtnUsarie- 
were  Fwnt  from  Jerusalem  for  thi*  purpose  (Hk  7' 
and  Mt  15'  BV).  and  in  the  latter  |>ortion  of  Hi,- 
public  ministry  He  coold  hardly  sjieak  iu  any 
sjUBgmrue  or  other  public  place  willioot  seein,:; 
><ome  of  these  spies  in  His  audience.  Their  ai-liiiit 
u  varioiLsly  describcil :  (1)  'They  watched  biiii' 
(vofmTipiir,  rapanipiiaSai,  'towiitcb  insidiously,  in 
a  furtive  manner' — 'ex  obliquoet  'icpnlto.' Benpel  I : 
cf.  Mk  3>=Lk  6=  14'  2(f".  where  EV  add  'him.* 
thon^  tbe  verb  is  proluilily  used  generally  iif 
watching  for  an  opportunity.  (2)  '  They  besnui 
to  presj*  ujKin  lum  vehemently,  and  to  jiroviike 
him  to  SJicak  of  many  things  lirorrovaTiireir  afrorl. 
laying  wail  for  him  'to  catch  >ntiictliing  out  i)f  hi> 
mouth'  {inSpt^HieTtt  aitAr  »T)piC-aai  ti  <k  to?  uri^aroi 
alTtS,  Lk  11"),  where  iwomoitaTiftiy  is  cxplnined  by 
Ellthym.  Zig,  as  draiTfr*  at-ToaxrSio'i  Kal  irrxurtifr- 
row  i.ToiLplatit  ipanniitwn  JoXfpii'  (the  A'ulg.  gives 
'«  e/»»  oppriiiir-rr,  as  if  from  a  rending  iTnaroiuitivV 
So  Lk  20=°  tells  how  the  <'liief  iiriest<  and  scribes 
ivatclieil  and  'sent  forth  spie^.  wjiich  feiRned  them- 
selves to  Ije  righteous,  that  thei'  might  take  Imld 
of  his  Npeech,  so  as  to  deliver  liiin  up  to  the  itile 
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and  to  the  authority  of  the  governor.'  The  putting 
of  the  question  about  the  tribute  money,  which 
immediately  follows,  was  a  cunning  plot,  m  which 
the  Pharisees  and  the  Herodians,  two  mutually 
hostile  parties,  joined  (cf.  for  a  similar  union  in 
Galilee,  Alk  3^).  The  Pharisees  sent  their  disciples 
(Mt  22}%  young  men  apparently,  fresh,  earnest, 
zealous,  and  anxious  to  do  right,  hoping  thus  to 
avoid  exciting  suspicion  of  their  desi^s.  St. 
Mark  (12*')  describes  their  object  as  *tnat  they 
might  catch  him  in  talk '  {tva  airrbw  dype^ffdxri  \6yff) ; 
St.  Matthew  (22")  says  they  took  counsel  *how 
they  might  ensnare  him  in  nis  talk '  {rayideijauHTiv 
iv  \6y(fi)t  the  verb  used  bein^  from  xa7fs,  *  a  trap  or 
snare,'  into  which  if  He  fell  He  would  be  held  last 
with  a  view  to  further  proceedings.  Compare  also 
Mt  19*,  Jn  11^,  and  Lk  19*  where  some  Phfiuisees 
mingled  with  the  rejoicing  multitude,  no  doubt 
for  a  similar  i>urpose.  The  murmuring  in  favour 
of  Jesus  mentioned  in  Jn  1^  was  possibly  reported 
to  the  Pharisees  by  spies.  Christ  was  always 
conscious  of  the  presence  of  such  men,  and  on 
these  occasions  seemed  to  court  publicity  for  His 
actions;  cf.  the  direction  to  the  man  with  the 
withered  hand,  *  Stand  forth '  (Mk  3').  The  futility 
of  the  system  of  espionage  as  directed  against  Him 
was  shown  at  the  trial,  where  all  their  efforts  re- 
sulted in  inability  to  bring  forward  anything  as  a 
charge  except  His  words  about  the  Temple. 

The  use  of  spies  for  a  diflerent  purpose,  viz.  to 
facilitate  His  arrest,  is  implied  in  mk  14^  where 
His  enemies  sought  how  they  mijght  take  Him  with 
subtilty  {ip  S6\tfi)y  and  in  Jn  11^  by  the  command 
that  if  any  man  knew  where  He  was  he  should  c^ve 
information  (Mi/yi^o^),  that  they  might  take  Him. 
Such  a  measure  was  necessary  to;ause  of  His 
popularity  with  the  multitude.  In  this  sense 
Judas  was  the  great  spy,  being  in  close  touch  with 
Jesus,  and  familiar  with  all  His  movements, — a  fact 
which  explains  the  roundabout  directions  given  to 
the  two  Apostles  as  to  where  they  should  prepare 
the  Passover  meal.  It  was  essential  that  Judas 
should  not  know  the  place  beforehand,  in  order  that 
the  solemn  proceedings  and  Christ's  last  discourse 
might  not  oe  interrupted  by  the  coming  of  the 
band  from  the  priests  to  effect  His  arrest. 

W.  H.  DUXDAS. 

SPIKENARD  (  =  *  spiked  nard').— The  AV  and 
RV  rendering  of  vdpZoi  TrLtn-LK-fi  in  Mk  H**,  Jn  12*, 
or  rather  of  the  Vulg.  nardi  spicati  (in  Jn.  nardi 
jjaistici).  The  word  *  spikanard  *  {sic)  appears  first 
m  Wyclif's  version,  the  Anglo-Saxon  having 
merely  * deorwyrges *  (=* precious').  Tindale  has 
'pure.'  These  various  translations  indicate  the 
doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Greek,  which  was 
felt  from  very  early  times,  and  is  reflected  in  the 
Versions  generally.  The  oldest  Syriac  version  and 
some  Old  Latin  texts  simply  transliterate,  while 
the  Peshitta  renders  by  rishayh  (= 'choicest'). 
Of  the  various  explanations  of  the  word  iritmicTi, 
the  most  generally  accepted  are:  (1)  *  Genuine,'  as 
though  it  were  connected  with  Trl(ms  (Meyer,  Weiss, 
etc.).  The  word  xt<rrt/c6s  does  actually  occur  in 
Artemidorus  {Oneir.  2.  32)  in  the  sense  of  *  faithful ' 
{yw^  TritrriKT}  Kal  olKovpSs) ;  and  we  leam  from  Pliny 
{HN  xii.  26)  that  adulterations  of  nard  were  fre- 
quent.* (2)  *  Liquid,*  as  though  it  was  connected 
with  irfvw.  Ovid  (Ars.  Am,  iii.  443)  uses  the  epithet 
liquida  with  nardus ;  and  Clement  of  Alexandria 
{Pcnd,  II.  viii.  64)  distinguishes  between  tiApa.  {rypd 
and  fi^pa  ^ripd.  (3)  'Drinkable.'  Athentpus  tells 
us  that  some  unguents  were  drunk  (689  C).  But 
the  Greek  word  for  drinkable  is  iror6y,  not  xi<r- 
Ti#f6y.t     Some  have  suspected  a  'primitive  error* 


*  Cf.  Theophylact,  rr,?  «J«x«»  *otpi»t  xoi)  fjurk  flrrtttt 
taimrBurm,9  (Com.  on  St.  Afark,  Migne,  Pat.  Gr.  cxxix.). 

t  tScaligfer  derived  the  word  from  wrirru*t  *to  pound.'    But 
this  does  not  give  a  Batisfactory  sense. 


in  the  text  here,  and  have  proposed  various 
emendations.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
true  reading  is  'Irdiici^;.  All  our  authorities  agree 
in  stating  that  the  genuine  nard  came  from  India, 
while  inferior  sorts  came  from  other  countries. 
Others  would  read  (nrticdnys  (=Vulg.  spicati),  a 
word  found  in  Galen,  vL  178  C,  182  C,  E.  Naber 
{Mnemosyne,  1902,  pn.  1-15)  coniectures  an  original 
form,  aTcurriKifs  (  = 'liquid'),  which,  being  a  Axa^ 
\ey6fi€vop,  might  have  been  corrupted  into  •wiffriKijt, 
Pi-of.  E.  N.  Bennett  {Classical  Beview,  1890,  p.  319) 
suggests  that  the  true  form  may  be  riardKrii,  and 
pomts  out  that  the  resin  of  the  Ptstcuna  terehinthus 
was  anciently  mixed  with  the  oil  of  nard,  and  that 
it  was  a  very  valuable  scent  (Dioscorides,  i.  91). 
All  th^  emendations,  however,  ingenious  and 
interesting  as  they  are,  are  rendered  improbable 
by  the  fact  that  neither  in  St.  Mark  nor  in  St. 
John  is  there  any  variation  in  the  MSS. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  with  anything  like  certainty 
what  the  meaning  oi  the  word  was.  It  may  be  a 
local  name,  as  RVm  suggests.*  Possibly  it  is  the 
Greek  equivalent  of  Fisitd,  one  of  the  Sicr.  names 
for  Nardostachys  jatamansi  (Dymock,  PhamiacO' 
^raphia  Indica,  u,  p.  233).  But  most  likely  it 
IS  a  technical  term  denoting  some  specially  valu- 
able kind  of  nard.f  Modem  expenence  goes  to 
show  how  easily  the  exact  meaning  of  similar 
technical  or  '  fancy '  names  can  be  lost.  Such  has 
probably  been  the  case  with  the  word  we  are  dis- 
cussing.   See  also  artt.  Nard,  Ointment. 

LrrmATUKS.— See  the  authorities  cited  at  end  of  art.  Nabd. 
The  question  is  discussed  by  C.  F.  A.  Fritzscbe  (Ccm.  on  St. 
Markf  Leipzig,  1830)  at  great  length,  and  very  fully  by  Morison 
(Com,  en  Mk.,  in  ioe.).  H.  W.  FULFORD. 

SPINNING. — From  very  early  times  in  Palestine, 
spinning  of  wool  and  flax  by  means  of  hand-spindles 
was  one  of  the  common  occupations,  especially  of 
women.  Jesus  referred  to  spinning  {vi/i$eiv)  in 
teaching  God's  providential  care,  even  of  the  lilies 
of  the  field,  which  are  richly  clothed  though  they 
neither  toil  nor  spin  (Mt  O'*,  I.k  12P). 

E.  B.  Pollard. 

SPIRIT  {Tpevfia), — This  word  occupies  a  very 
important  place  in  the  writings  of  the  Evangelists, 
covers  a  wide  area  of  thought,  and  is  not  always 
clearly  defined  as  to  the  particular  use  it  is  put  to 
in  a  given  context.  The  prominent  place  thus 
assigned  to  the  word  may  be  considered  as  indi- 
cative of  the  position  wnich  the  principal  idea 
embodied  by  it  fills  in  the  general  scheme  of  con- 
structive Christian  psychology.  In  this  respect  we 
have  a  good  example  of  the  almost  instinctively 
creative  power  of  Jewish,  and  especially  of  Chris- 
tian-Jewish, religious  thought.  In  classical  writings 
Tvevfia  is  found  largely  employed  in  a  physiological 
sense  (cf.  ry  xyei/ftart  toO  ffrdfiaros  airroO,  2  Th  2* ; 
and  for  a  similar  use  see  Jn  3^  He  V),  but  in  them 
it  never  appears  as  a  psychological  term,  as  it  does 
so  often  m  Biblical  writings  both  of  the  OT  and 
the  NT  (see  Cremer's  Bihl.-Theol.  Lex.  s.xk). 

The  determining  factor  in  the  employment  of 
this  word  by  NT  writers  is  the  protound  belief, 
inherited  from  the  prophet*  and  teachers  of  the 
OT,  that  there  existed  from  the  very  beginning  a 
unique  fellowship  between  God  and  man  (cf.  irvo^v 
fan)?,  Gn  2^  [LXX]).  In  spite  of  much  and  repeated 
unfaithfulness  on  man's  part  (cf.  the  difficult,  though, 
for  our  present  purpose,  the  suflficiently  significant 
passage,  *  My  spirit  shall  not  remain  [«raTa^ic/iT;]  for 
ever  in  man,'  Gn  6'),  this  fellowship  continued  to 
be  realized  more  and  more  intensely  a,s  one  gene- 

*  '0<rirTi»nf  (from  Opis,  near  Babylon),  Y/Tr«je/*^  (from 
Psittake  on  the  Tfgrris),  and  Thrrnt  (from  the  (?)  Persian  town 
Pisteira)  have  been  suggested  as  p<M8ible  readmgs.  But  none 
of  these  is  an  Indian  town. 

t  This  idea  is  found  as  early  as  Theophylact  (e.  1077  a.d.X 
who  sa^'S  that  the  word  may  denote  luUc  vmpiw  tOvm  Xiy/M9»». 
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ration  sacceeded  another,  and  warriors  and  poets, 
prophets  and  priests,  all  found  their  inspiration  in 
the  firm  belief  that  the  Spirit  of  Grod  was  the  living 
motive  power  animating  their  words  and  deeds. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Incarnation 
formed  the  culminating  point,  as  well  as  the  final 
guarantee  of  the  truth,  of  this  historic  realization. 
Henceforth  there  was  established  in  the  human 
consciousness  a  relationship  between  Grod  and  man 
which  can  be  conveyed  only  in  terms  expressive  of 
the  closest  mutual  mtimacy  and  communion.  Not 
only  can  it  be  asserted  that  God's  Spirit '  dwells  in ' 
man,  but  the  counterpart  of  that  truth  consists  in 
the  resultant  abiding  of  man  'in  the  Spirit'  {iw 
wp€i^/iaTi,  Ro  8').  The  consequence  of  the  Divine 
Spirit's  activity  in  this  sphere  is  the  co-operative 
activity  of  man's  spirit  attesting  the  reality  of  the 
relationship  and  working  towards  '  the  righteous- 
ness of  God '  (Ro  lO*,  2  O)  5»  ;  cf.  Ro  S^*-*^).  The 
Pauline  identification  of  '  the  Spirit  of  Christ '  and 
*  the  Spirit  of  God '  is  for  us  ultimately  justified  in 
the  twofold  story  of  the  birth  of  Jesus,  narrated,  as 
we  must  think,  from  two  distinct  points  of  view. 
The  Spirit  of  God  was  the  operative  asency  by 
which  the  Incarnation  was  accomplished  (Mt  1*^  ^ ; 
cf.  the  interchangeable  terms  xvev/ta  Aycot  and 
dwafui  'T\f/l<rTov,  Lk  1").  The  revelation  of  the  Son- 
ship  of  Jesus  followed  immediately  upon  His 
anointing  {(xp^^*  Ac  10")  with  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  the  twofold  connexion  established  by  the  Syn- 
optists  between  this  revelation  and  His  Temptation 
seems  to  establish  beyond  doubt  that,  in  their 
opinion,  the  consciousness  of  Jesus  became  then  for 
the  first  time  fully  alive  to  the  wondrous  position 
which  He  occupied,  and  to  the  character  of  the 
work  He  was  destined  to  undertake  (cf.  the  burden 
of  the  heavenly  message  6  vl6s  fMv  6  dyarriTdi,  and 
the  implied  doubt  repeated  in  the  Temptation  e/  vlbs 
et  rod  deoO,  as  well  as  the  part  played  dv  the  Spirit 
in  each  of  these  incidents,  Mt  3"  4»*,  Mk  l"*-, 
Lk  3«  4"'-,  also  Jn  1*»- ;  see  Plummer,*  St.  Luke,'  in 
ICC,  adloc.). 

The  realization  of  the  abiding  presence  of  the 
Spirit  continuetl  to  be  for  Jesus  the  dominating 
feature  in  His  ministry  of  power  (see  Mt  12* ; 
cf.  the  corresponding  expression  ip  iaimJAy  $€ov, 
Lk  11^),  and  gives  terrible  force  and  point  to  His 
solemn  warning  against  that  continued  deliberate 
opposition  to  His  claims  which  springs  from  love 
oi  darkness  and  obedience  to  the  spirit  of  evil. 
Here,  too,  lay  the  secret  of  that  absolute  conviction 
of  the  truth  of  His  message  to  the  world,  resulting 
as  it  did  in  the  astonished  recojniition  of  its  inherent 
authority  by  those  who  heard  it  (cf.  Jn  6**  7^*  **, 
Mt  7*'-  13"  2233,  lyik  l«  6«  ll^^,  Lk  4«»).  Nor 
would  Jesus  confine  this  conviction  to  Himself. 
The  descriptive  title  *the  Spirit  of  truth,'  three 
times  reiterated  in  the  Johannine  discourses,  em- 
phasized that  side  of  His  teaching  which  laid 
particular  strens  on  the  identity  of  the  guiding 
principle  of  His  life  and  work  with  that  moulding 
the  activity  of  His  disciples.  At  the  same  time  it 
guaranteea  the  continuity  of  the  context  of  His 
message  and  thcii-s  to  the  world  (Jn  14"  IS^  W\ 
cf.  tlie  actual  bequest  in  which  His  proniLses  were, 
partly  at  least,  fulfilled,  Jn  2(P;  see  also  7*). 
That  they  might  entertain  no  doubt  as  to  the 
authoritative  pasition  they  were  to  occupy  in  carry- 
ing out  the  work  begun  by  Him,  Jesus  spoke  of 
His  own  j)ermanent  return  to  them  as  practically 
identical  with  the  continual  abiding  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  and  with  them  (cf.  the  phrase  fpxofiai  irpbs 
{ffidi,  Jn  14*^).  *  Christ  is  in  fact  from  the  moment 
of  His  Resurrection  ever  coming  to  the  world  and 
to  the  Church,  and  to  men  as  the  Risen  Lord' 
(West<*ott,  Gospel  of  St.  John,  on  14^).  In  fact  the 
work  of  •  the  Spirit  of  truth '  is  mainly  the  glori- 
fication of  Jesus  by  gradually  making  Him  known 


to  the  world  as  to  His  Person  and  work  (^jcetvor  ifjik 
9o(d<re(,  6ti  iK  rov  ifiov  \'^fi\f/erai  xcd  dyayyeXei  vfuw* 
rdtn-a  5<ra  ^ei  6  war^p  ifid  iffriv,  /c.t.X.,  Jn  IG**** ;  cf. 
iKtXwot  fU3Lfrrvpr/i<T€L  re  pi  ifioVf  Jn  15*). 

The  profound  oneness  of  Jesus  and  His  followers 
is  nowhere  more  insistently  dwelt  on  than  in  these 
passages,  and  that  not  alone  in  the  character  of  the 
aims  which  He  and  they  have  in  view,  but  also  in 
the  motive  power  helping  and  the  underlying  prin- 
ciple guiding  them,  which  are  idenUfiea  by  Him 
as  the  forces  at  work  in  His  own  life  and  Person. 
By  an  argument  a  fortiori  He  ^ves  them  an 
assurance  that  He  will  bestow  the  Holy  Spirit  on 
those  who  recognize  their  need  of  His  guidance 
(Lk  11").  To  such  the  gift  will  always  be  pro- 
portionate to  their  immediate  needs  ( 12").  We  must 
not  forget  that  the  peculiar  Lukan  phrase  rye^fiarot 
Siy tov  hrK-fyrBji  (!!«•«•  wj  jg  jised.  in  connexion  with 
the  spiritual  experiences  of  three  people  whose 
work  lay  in  the  preparatory  stage  of  the  coming 
Kingdom  of  the  Incarnation. 

Notwithstanding  the  transcendent  relationship 
in  which  Jesus  st<^  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  are  not 
left  without  witness  that  even  in  this  sphere  of 
His  life  He  was  like  ns  in  all  things  (see  Westcott, 
Gospel  of  St.  John,  on  Jn  11**).  It  is  this  word 
(rd  TweOfia)  that  is  used  to  describe  the  death  on 
the  cross  by  three  of  the  Evangelists  (cf.  Mt  27**, 
Lk  23**,  Jn  19*),  although  in  otner  places  we  find 
^vx^  employed  in  a  sense  veiy  similar  (see  Jn 
IQb.  17^  ct.  15*  10^*).  It  is  possible,  however,  to  see 
in  the  use  of  the  former  word  a  wider  range  of 
thought,  as  if  it  was  intended  to  include  the  latter 
in  its  scope.  It  is  as  if  Jesus  desired  to  commend 
to  His  Father's  keeping  not  only  the  spirit,  the 
principle  of  His  highest  and  Divinest  life,  but  also 
the  soul,  the  seat  of  His  personal  earthly  life  (cf. 
Hastmgs'  DB,  vol.  iv.  612»). 

That  -^vx^  is,  nevertheless,  sometimes  found  to  denote  more 
than  this  is  evident  from  references  by  Jesus  Himself  to  iw 
indestructibility  and  its  incomparable  value  as  the  goal  of  all 
human  progress,  where  we  should  have  expected  eiUier  tviuauk 
or  irvivuM,  and  -^vx^i  to  convey  His  full  meaning  (cf.  Mt  10^  ®, 
Lk  17»,  Mk  833,  Jn  l2--»).  The  distinction  and  confusion,  how- 
ever, in  these  two  words  are  in  accordance  with  OT  usa^,  where 
rual^  (NT  rttv/Mt)  denotes  the  Divinely  imparted  principle  of 
life,  and  nepJush  (NT  •v^t/x».)  the  result  of  tne  impartation  (see 
1  Co  16** ;  cf.  Gn  27,  where  nephesh  l^ayydh  occurs,  an  expres- 
sion which  is  also  used  of  the  lower  life  of  the  animal  cr»ition, 
Gn  120).  The  indiscriminate  use  of  these  two  words  to  denote 
the  same  idea  is  found,  e.g.^  in  Is  2€E^  (LXX),  a  imrallel  to  which 
we  have  in  the  Song  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (Lk  l-**').    See  Soul. 

In  other  places  where  this  word  is  used  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Personality  of  Jesus,  we  find  it 
employed  somewhat  vaguely  and  in  loose  contrast 
witli  the  outward  or  physical  senses.  He  is  said 
to  have  perceived  the  gist  of  the  murmured  reason- 
ings of  His  critics  '  in  his  spirit '  (iTnyvoif^  ry  irveiz/zart 
auToD,  /c.r.X.,  Mk  2^ ;  cf.  Gould,  'St.  Mark '  in  ICC, 
adloc).  There  is  here  an  evident  contrast  implied 
between  that  intuitive  knowledge  gained  by  infer- 
ence and  deduction,  and  that  ac(|uired  by  direct 
hearing  with  the  ears.  Again,  He  is  spoken  of  as 
sighing  inwardly,  as  distinct  from  audioly  (dfacrre- 
vdfas  T<f  iryeijfjLaTi  aiVroO,  Mk  8^^),  and  being  indignant 
'within  himself  or  'in  his  spirit,'  without  ex- 
pressing His  feelings  in  words  (cf.  ive^pi^-^caro  t(^ 
iryeCfxarif  Jn  11^,  and  ^v  eoin-y,  11^).  An  interest- 
ing example  of  a  subtle  psychological  distinction 
l>etween  TryevjjLa  and  \^i'X'^  i^^  found  in  the  jiersonal 
experiences  of  Jesus  witli  two  distinct  sources  of 
trouble  and  sorrow.  As  the  cross  drew  near,  His 
'soul'  {i}  yj/vxfi  fMov  TerdpaKTai,  Jn  12'-'^)  revolted 
from  the  horrors  of  the  vision  ;  wliile  we,  as  we 
read  the  narrative  of  self-revelation,  perceive  the 
origin  and  cause  of  His  synipathy  with  *the  feeling 
of  our  infirmities'  (He  4'').  On  the  other  hand, 
and  in  close  connexion  Mith  His  approaching  death, 
there  was  the  dark  treachery  of  Judas  ;  and  when 
we  remember  the  profound  joy  and  holy  satisfac- 
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tion  with  which  Jesus  reviewed  the  snccess  of  His 
work  in  keeping  near  Him  those  committed  to  Hia 
charge  (see  Jn  17^),  we  can  understand  the  ^ef 
caused  by  the  loss  of  '  the  son  of  perdition.'  With 
reference  to  this  fact,  St.  John  notices  that  Jesus 
*  was  troubled  in  spirit  *  (liycoOi  irapdxBri  n}  xreiJ- 
/tari,  13^^),  as  though  he  would  wish  us  to  infer 
that  He  was  stirr^  to  the  verjr  depths  of  His 
being  by  the  sight  of  a  soul  hurrying  to  its  doom. 

Instances  are  not  wanting  in  the  Gospels  of  con- 
trasts, simple  and  definite,  in  which  this  word 
plays  a  part,  though  we  have  no  example  of  the 
antitheses  so  familiar  to  students  of  the  Pauline 
Christology.  Perhaps  the  nearest  to  the  latter  is 
the  reference  by  Jesus  to  the  contrast  between  the 
strength  and  perseverance  of  the  spirit  and  the 
weakness  of  the  iiesh  (rd  rwevfjui  rp60v/iop  .  .  .  ^  o-dpl 
daSev^i,  Mk  14»=Mt  26«).  When,  in  His  conver- 
sation with  Nicodemus,  Jesus  refers  to  fleshly  {iK 
rrjs  (rapxdi)  birth  and  spiritual  {iK  toG  irweOfMros) 
birth.  He  is  not  contrasting  the  limitations  of  the 
one  with  the  inherent  independence,  as  to  time, 
snace,  etc.,  with  their  consequent  imperfections,  of 
the  other.  He  has  in  His  mind  simply  the  two 
spheres  of  being  to  which  man,  qud  man,  stands 
related.  By  his  adp^  he  is  in  fellowship,  spiritual, 
mental,  and  physical,  with  the  whole  visible 
creation.  By  his  tpcv/m  he  touches  and  enters  the 
SDhere  of  spiritual  life  in  the  entirety  of  his  com- 
plete nature.  Both  orders  of  existence  have  their 
characteristic  principles,  and  it  is  man's  unique 
privilege  to  unite  the  two  in  his  complete  life  and 
experience.  The  perfect  synthesis  is  accomplished 
only  in  the  Incarnation,  and  it  is  only  by  keeping 
steadily  in  view  the  two  great  constituent  elements 
in  Jesus'  Person  that  we  sliall  succeed  in  truly 
interpreting  His  language  in  His  discourses  at 
Capernaum,  which  were  so  vitally  misunderstood. 
Neither  the  spirit  alone  nor  the  flesh  alone  can 
apprehend  ana  api>ropriate  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
Man.  '  The  fl&sli '  is  of  no  avail  (17  <rd/»^  oOk  uxpeXei 
ovSivy  Jn  6®),  *  tlie  spirit '  alone  has  the  power  of 
conveying  life  {rb  rwcvfid  iariy  rb  ^taoroiovp).  At 
the  same  time,  in  order  to  a  genuine  participation, 
the  life-<j^iving  messa^  must  be  clothed  m  lan- 
guage which  may  be  lieard  and,  in  part  at'  least, 
understood  (tA  p-^fiara  .  .  .  rwevfid  ivruf  koX  fonj).  The 
historic  fact  of  the  Incarnation  was  necessary  to 
meet  the  needs  of  man  both  on  his  spiritual  and 
fles>hly  side,  and  so  we  understand  the  lorce  of  the 
words  of  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
{ov  yap  diff  xow  dyyiXiaw  iriKafipdinTaiy  He  2*').  And 
while  it  would  be  going  beyond  the  strict  limits 
of  certainty  to  say  that  Jesus  on  tliis  occasion  is 
making  specific  reference  to  the  rite  which  He 
afterwards  instituted  in  words  of  similar  import, 
it  will  scarcely  be  disputed  that  in  His  Last  Supper 
He  embodied  the  principles  referred  to  above.  In 
it,  too,  '  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing,'  it  is  the  spirit 
that  giveth  life ;  but  the  invisible,  intangible  spirit 
is  clothed  with  a  visible,  tangible  b^y,  while 
man,  working  through  and  bv  the  latter,  reaches 
upwards  and  partakes  of  the  former  (cf.  Westcott, 
(xospel  of  St,  John,  ad  loc.). 

When  Jesus,  in  His  conversation  with  the  woman 
of  Samaria,  identifies  Spirit  with  the  Being  of  God 
(irvcv/ut  6  $€6iy  Jn  4**),  He  at  once  proceeds  to  fore- 
shadow the  abiding;  result,  as  well  as  the  condition 
of  man's  approach  to  Him.  The  arena,  so  to 
speak,  upon  which  the  activity  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  displays  His  manifold  and  world-wide  char- 
acter, is  the  human  spirit.  If  we  are  to  offer  to 
God  a  spiritual  {iv  xreiz/tari)  worship,  and  appre- 
hend clearly  the  methods  by  which  He  quiclcens 
human  life,  the  first  and  last  requisite  is  that  we 
sliall  be  in  the  Spirit  (Jn  4" ;  cf.  Ro  S^**-,  Eph  2" 
etc. ).  It  is  not  enough,  though  it  is  perfectly  true, 
to  say  that  *the  spirit  in  man  responds  to  the 
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Spirit  of  God'  (Westcott,  Gospel  of  St.  John,  on  4»). 
The  spirit  in  man  becomes  the  spirit  of  man  {rtf 
irv€^fULTi  ijfMP,  Ro  8^*),  and  acting,  as  it  does,  in 
harmony  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  is  guided  into  all 
the  truth  (cf.  the  sequence  t6  xreOfia  rijt  iXijBelas  .  .  . 
els  riiw  iXijOeiaif  raour,  Jn  16^).  Henceforth  man's 
spiritual  home  is  within  the  region  of  that  absolute 
truth  which  the  Person  and  the  work  of  Jesus 
were  destined  to  disclose  and  make  real. 

Just  as  we  are  led  to  believe  in  and  hope  for  this 
co-operative  activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  the 
Evangelists  are  insistent  in  the  belief  that  the 
spirits  of  evil  are  ever  watchful  to  make  their 
home  within  us.  In  words  of  solemn  warning 
Jesus  implies  that  our  need  of  spiritual  guidance  is 
so  profound  that  we  stand  in  constant  danger  of 
haTDouring  these  active  enemies  (note  els  rbv  oIk6v 
fiov,  Lk  11^),  and  that  the  only  way  of  successfully 
guaiding  againat  their  presence  is  to  admit  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  the  supreme  and  only  Guest  (cf. 
Plummer,  'St.  Luke,'  in  ICCy  on  11*).  So  close  is 
the  analogy  between  these  conceptions  that  St. 
Mark  does  not  hesitate  to  denote  the  presence  and 
the  relation  of  the  evil  spirits  to  the  possessed  by 
using  the  same  preposition  (iw)  which  he  employs 
when  speaking  of  the  guiding  influence  of  tfie 
Holy  Ghost  (Mk  1«  3»  5» ;  cf.  12»,  Lk  2»).  The 
diseases  which  these  spirits  were  supposed  to  con- 
vey to  their  victims  were  often  spoken  of  as 
belonging  to  them  inherently  (Mk  9"*  *  etc.  See 
art.  Demon). 

We  shall  not  be  surprised,  after  these  considera- 
tions, to  learn  that  when  men  have  the  same  ends 
in  view,  pursue  them  by  similar  methods  of  work, 
and  betray  the  same  general  characteristics  in  their 
mental  and  spiritual  outlook,  they  are  said  to  have 
the  same  spirit.  John  the  Baptist  and  Elijah, 
though  separated  by  centuries  of  time,  were  be- 
lieved to  be  so  far  iaentified  that  the  former  lived 
and  acted  *  in  spirit  and  in  power '  {iw  rweOfiari  Kal 
Svtfdfjiei,  Lk  1^'),  I.e.  under  the  shadow  and  guidance 
of  the  latter  (cf.  Jesus'  method  of  interpreting  the 
popular  belief  in  the  pre-Messianic  return  of  Eujali, 
Mt  11'^).  At  the  same  time,  the  historian  is  care- 
ful to  note  that  the  Baptist's  childhood  was  marked 
by  a  gradual  development  and  strengthening  in 
spirit  side  by  side  yrith  his  bodily  growth  (Lk  1*). 
See,  further,  artt.  Flesh,  Holy  Spirit,  Soul. 

LiTERATURK. — III  addition  to  the  Lexx.  and  Dictionary  artt. 
and  the  Lit  at  Soul,  see  Laidlaw,  Bible  Doet.  qf  Man^  em>. 
131  ir. ;  WeiaB,  BM.  TheoL  of  NT,  |  27 ;  W.  H.  Hodge,  'Bibl. 
Usage  of  Soul  and  Spirit'  in  Pres.  Ref.  Bev.  viii.  (1897),  251 ; 
F.  E.  Brightman,  'Soul,  Bodv,  Spirit'  in  JThSt  ii  (1900)  273; 
W.  H.  Schoemaker,  'Use  of  Pnenma  in  NT'  in  JBL  xxiiL 

(19W)  13.  J.  R.  Willis. 

SPIRITUJLLITT.  — See  Character  of  Christ 
in  vol.  i.  p.  286  f.,  and  art.  Spirit. 

SPIRITUALIZING  OF  THE  PARABLES.— <  The 

legs  of  the  lame,'  says  a  Hebrew  proverb,  Miang 
loose;  so  is  a  parable  in  the  nioatii  of  fools'  (Pr 
26^) ;  but  it  is  possible  to  err  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion by  pressing  a  parable  too  far,  and,  if  the  ex- 
pression may  be  allowed,  riding  it  to  death.  Such 
was  the  manner  of  the  ancient  interpreters,  and  it 
has  been  imitated  by  not  a  few  in  modem  times. 
The  error  lies  in  forgetting  that  a  parable  is 
designed  to  teach  one  broad  lesson,  and  insisting 
on  discovering  some  signiiicance  in  every  detail. 
A  glaring  ins^nce  is  Theophilus  of  Antioch's  ex- 
position, quoted  approvingly  by  St.  Jerome,*  of 
the  parable  of  the  Steward  (Lk  16'""),  which  in- 
culcates simply  the  duty  of  being  as  shrewd  in 
spiritual  matters  as  men  are  wont  to  be  in  worldlj 
affairs.  The  rich  man,  according  to  Theophilus,  is 
Almighty  God  ;  the  steward,  St.  Paul ;  the  debtor 
who  owed  100  baths  of   oil,  the  Gentiles,   'qui 
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magna  indigebant  misericordia  Del ' ;  the  debtor 
who  owed  100  cors  of  wheat,  the  Jewish  people, 
'  which  had  been  nourished  by  the  wheat  of  Grod's 
commandments.'  Enthymius  Zigabenus,  whose 
interpretation  of  '  the  fatted  calf '  (Lk  15^)  as  '  the 
holy  Dody  of  Christ'  is  saved  from  being  blas- 
phemous only  by  the  good  monk's  simple  piety, 
makes  out  that  the  rich  man  is  God  (rdr  ^cXdy- 
epcnrov  KoX  dvcwStri  dcov) ;  the  steward,  every  possessor 
of  riches,  such  being  *  not  lords  but  stewards ' ; 
the  steward's  dismissal,  death.  Some  modem  in- 
terpreters have  gone  quite  as  far  in  extravagance. 
Schleiermacher  makes  the  rich  man  represent  the 
Romans,  the  steward  the  tax-gatherers,  the  debtors 
the  Jewish  people.  According  to  Olshausen,  the 
rich  man  is  Hpx^av  rod  KdtrfioVf  while  the  steward  is 
the  man  who  applies  earthly  riches  to  spiritual 
uses. 

Origen's  exposition  of  the  parable  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  (Lk  10*^*^)  is  a  masterpiece  of  ill-applied 
ingenuity.  The  traveller  is  Adam;  Jerusalem  is 
Paradise;  Jericho  is  the  world;  the  robbers  are 
hostile  demons ;  the  Priest  is  the  Law  ;  the  Levite 
is  the  Prophets;  the  Samaritan  is  Clirist;  the 
wounds  are  disobedience ;  the  beast  is  the  Lord's 
body ;  the  inn  is  the  Church  ;  the  two  denarii  are 
the  Father  and  the  Son  (the  New  and  the  Old 
Covenant,  says  Euthymius  Zigabenus) ;  the  inn- 
keeper is  the  Bishop.* 

The  parable  of  the  Ten  Virffins  (Mt  2S^-^)  has 
furnished  another  fruitful  fieM  to  spiritualizing 
interpreters.  According  to  St.  Chrysostom  the 
lamps  are  the  grace  of  virginity  (rb  rijs  irapOevlas 
xdpifffia) ;  the  oil  is  philantnropy,  alms  {t^p  ^cXar- 
Bpctnrlay,  riiw  iXeTjfjuxr^prip) ;  the  sellers  are  the  poor, 
who  ailbrd  the  opportunity  for  alms-giving;  the 
sleep  of  the  virgins  is  death  ;  the  cry  at  midnight 
(cf .  1  Th  4'*)  shows  that  the  Resurrection  will  take 
place  by  ni^ht.  The  lesson  of  the  parable  is  that 
virginity  without  philanthropy  is  darkness.  Ac- 
cording to  Origen  and  St.  Jerome,  the  five  virgins 
are  the  five  senses.  According  to  the  latter,  the  oil 
is  good  works ;  according  to  the  former,  it  is  teach- 
ing, the  vessels  being  the  souls  of  the  learners. 
There  is  much  shrewd  sense  in  Calvin's  caustic 
remark  :  *  Some  greatly  torment  themselves  about 
the  lamps,  about  the  vessels,  about  the  oil ;  but  the 
simple  and  real  gist  is  that  eager  zeal  for  a  brief 
space  does  not  suffice,  unless  unwearied  constancy 
oe  added  thereto.'  See,  further,  artt.  Parable  and 
Circumstantiality  iir  the  Parables. 

David  Smith. 

BPITTINO,  SPITTLE  (ttjJw,  irT<,cfia,  ifnrri>oi).— 
References  to  spitting  occur  in  the  NT  in  the 
(lospels  only,  and  there  always  in  connexion  with 
Christ. 

1.  Spitting  was  a  common  mark  of  derision  and 
contempt.  Christ  foretold  it  among  the  insults 
which  He  as  Messiah  would  endure  (Mk  10**,  Lk 
18**) ;  and  during  His  Passion  He  was  spit  upon 
both  by  Jews  (Mt  26*",  Mk  14»)  and  by  Gentile 
soldiers  (Mt  27**,  Mk  15^*).  Allusions  to  the  custom 
with  this  injurious  meaning  are  found  in  the  OT 
(Nu  12",  Dt  25»,  Is  50«).  Variant  forms,  still 
customary  among  Orientals,  are  spitting  upon  the 
ground  before  any  one,  or  even  at  the  mention  of  a 
despised  and  hated  name. 

2.  Three  occasions  are  recorded  on  which  Christ 
made  use  of  His  spittle  in  the  work  of  healing : 
with  a  deaf  and  dumb  man  in  the  Decapolis 
(Mk  7"),  when  He  touched  the  tongue  of  the 
afflicted  with  moisture  from  His  own  mouth  ;  with 
a  blind  man  at  Bethsaida  (Mk  8'-®),  when  He 
*  spat  upon  his  eyes ' ;  and  with  one  bom  blind,  at 
Jerusalem  (Jn  9®-^),  when  He  made  clay  of  the 

•  In  Luc.  Horn,  xxxiv.  St.  Augustine  {Quasi.  Ev.  ii.  %  19) 
{Civen  a  similar  interpretation,  but  with  etUl  greater  luxuriance 
of  fancy. 


spittle  and  anointed  the  eyes  of  the  blind.  In  the 
two  former  instances  Chnst  is  stated  first  to  have 
taken  the  man  apart,  and  Meyer  suggests  that  thi»i 
secrecy  was  due  to  His  use  of  the  spittle ;  but  no 
reason  for  secrecy  suggests  itself,  and  the  third 
act  of  healing  appears  to  have  been  performed 
publicly.  Trench  [Miracles,  on  Jn  9)  adduces  Pliny 
(iTiV"  xxviii.  7),  Suetonius  ( Vespas.  7),  Tacitus  {Hist, 
iv.  8),  to  witness  to  the  prevalence  of  an  ancient 
belief  in  the  medicinal  value  of  human  saliva, 
especially  for  eye  troubles.    See  Blindness. 

John  Muir. 
SPONOE.— See  Animals  in  vol.  i.  p.  67%  and 
Vinegar. 

STAFF. — Two  different  words  occurring  in  the 
Gospels  are  rendered  *  staff'  in  EV. — (1)  ^£/35oi, 
(2)  fiJXor. 

1.  Only  once  is  jtdpios  found  in  the  Grospels,  viz. 
in  the  Synoptic  account  of  the  instructions  given 
by  Jesus  to  the  Twelve  as  He  sent  them  on  their 
mission  (Mk  68=Mt  10»»=Lk  9^).  It  denotes,  of 
course,  the  ordinary  walking-staff  of  the  traveller, 
which,  as  used  in  the  East,  Ib  somewhat  longer 
than  the  walking-stick  we  know,  and  is  simply  a 
long,  slightly-tapering  rod,  serviceable  for  support 
and  for  defence. 

The  main  interest  of  the  reference  to  the  stafF  in  the  con- 
nexion above  mentioned  lies  in  the  textual  difference  exhibited 
by  tiie  parallel  passages.  The  instruction  as  given  in  Mk  e^  was 
that  the  Twelve  were  to  take  nothing  with  them,  'except  a 
staff  only  *  (u  fAv  ^«/32«»  fUttt) ;  whereas,  according  to  Mt  Ooi^i 
/U/3d«i')and  Lk.  {jjknrt  Ut^ttY  they  were  to  take  nothing  at  all, 
not  even  a  staff.  Wright  cites  this  in  suppport  of  a  suggestion 
that  Mt.  and  Lk.  were  *  affected  by  the  tendency  to  expect 
exceptional  severity  in  the  case  of  religious  teachers '  (SynopaiM, 
p.  57).  But  perhaps  it  is  adequately  explained  as  due  at  fiivt  to 
a  mere  copyist's  assimilation  to  the  otner  n^^tive  items  thax 
occur.  In  boUi  Mt.  and  Lk.,  again,  there  is  av.l.  in  some  MSS 
which  gives  the  plural  pm.fii»ve,  *  neither  staves.'  This  variant  is 
not  necessarily  to  be  ascribed  to  a  setpurpose  to  afford  a  loop- 
hole for  harmonizing  the  accounts.  The  AV,  however,  reading 
'  staves '  in  both  cases,  lies  open  to  suspicion  on  this  point ;  for 
in  Mt  101®  it  gives  *nor  yet  staves,'  with  the  extraordinary' 
maivinal  note  'Or.  a  fU^f,*  showing  that  their  text  actually 
read  ^«/9^».  So  the  way  is  left  open  for  the  puerile  suggestion 
that  ihe  accounts  are  consistent,  masmuch  as  Jesus  meant  that 
His  disciples  were  not  to  take  more  than  one  staff  each  !  Yet 
Wyclifs  earlier  version  (following  the  Vulg.)  hod  rendered 
'  nether  a  yerde '  in  Mt  lOio  (similarly  Lk  9^^,  careless  of  the 
discrepancy  with  Mk  6*  ('  but  a  yerde  oneli ').  Cf.  Tindale  in 
Mt  IQio  *nor  yet  a  rodde.'  The  superiority  of  Mk.'s  account  is 
self-evident :  there  is  a  touch  of  perfect  naturalness  about  it. 

2.  The  ^0\ov  mentioned  in  Mk  14^^  (|,  ^t  2647^  ^J^^\ 
see  Lk  22*^),  like  the  sword,  is  distinctly  a  weapon. 
Jn  18'  uses  the  general  expression  STrXa.  The  fi'Xa 
(EV  *  staves ')  were  the  wooden  truncheons  or  clubs 
of  the  Jewish  police  {inrrjp^Tcu).  Josephus  {BJ  II. 
ix.  4)  mentions  them  as  weapons  usea  by  Pilate\s 
soldiers  in  attacking  a  crowd  of  Jews  at  Jerusalem. 

J.  S.  Clemens. 
STALL.— See  Maxger. 

STAR. — 1.  Introdnctory. — Occasional  reference 

is  made  in  the  NT  to  a  star  or  stars,  and,  in  most 

cases,  an  extraordinary  significance  of  some  kind 

is  a.s80ciated  with  the  mention  of  such. 

Two  Greek  words  are  employed,  viz.  atfrv.p  and  Strrp^r.  The 
latter  also  bears  a  collei*tive  nieaninjf  (  =  a  group  of  stars,  a 
constellation),  but  not  in  the  NT.  atfrrp  ia  often  applied  meta- 
phorically (see  below),  ic-rpct  occurs  in  Lk  2128,  Ac  7*3  *  the 
star  of  the  god  Uephan  '  (a  quotation  from  Am  625f.),  ZT^, 
He  11^2.  Elsewhere  (exc  2P  l^^,  where  ifctrfip*;,  'day-star,' 
occurs)  itrrr,p  is  used. 

Sometimes  these  references  are  without  any 
special  significance  (e.g.  Ac  27^,  He  IP"-^  *  as  the 
stars  of  heaven  in  multitude ').  but  more  often 
some  definite  symbolical  application  is  apparent, 
as,  for  example,"  when  a  period  of  calamity  mark- 
ing a  Divine  visitation  is  (lescril)ed  as  a  time 
when  the  light  of  the  sun  and  the  moon  is  with- 
drawn and  *  the  stars  fall  from  heaven '(Mt  24^ 
II  Rev  6^*  9}^'  "  ;  cf.  Ezk  327).  i^  j^py  9'  the  image 
of  the  *  fallen  star '  has  a  personal  reference,  Satan 
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apparently  being  denoted  by  it  (cf.  Lk  10*^  *I 
beheld  Satan  fallen  as  lightning  from  heaven ') ;  on 
the  other  hand,  by  the  figure  of  *  the  seven  stars ' 
which  Christ  holds  in  His  right  hand  (Rev  V^2^3^) 
are  si^ified  the  angels  of  the  seven  churches  under 
the  direction  of  Christ ;  cf.  1^  (Grimm-Thayer). 
In  Rev  12*  the  'crown  of  twelve  stars'  may  be 
intended  to  symbolize  the  twelve  tribes  (or  the 
twelve  Apostles  *  regarded  as  the  crowning  orna- 
ment of  the  Jewish  Church').  A  mythological 
allusion  is  apparent  in  Rev  12^  ('a  woman  arrayed 
with  the  sun,  and  the  moon  under  her  feet,  and 
upon  her  head  a  cro>vn  of  twelve  stars ').  One  pass- 
age (22*')  identifies  Christ  with  'the  bright,  the 
morning  star'  (6  dar^p  6  \afirp6Sf  6  -rpiaurSs),  in 
accordance  A\'ith  which  also  2**  (*  I  >\'ill  give  him 
the  morning  star ')  and  2  P  1*'  ('  until  the  day  star 
l<puHr<p6poi]  arise  in  your  hearts')  are  probably  to 
be  interpreted  (see,  further,  below). 

2.  The  star  of  the  Ma^  (Mt  21-*^).— In  its  main 
outlines  the  story  of  the  visit  of  the  Magi  to  Jeru- 
salem and  Bethlehem  is  probably  based  upon  what 
the  compiler  of  the  First  Gospel  believed  to  be 
facts.  It  rests  upon  a  historical  basis.  The  wide- 
spread expectation  of  the  coming  of  a  World- 
Kedeemer,  about  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era,  and  the  interest  of  Eastern  astrol- 
ogers in  His  advent  in  the  West  are  well  attested, 
and  may  well  have  led  to  some  such  visit  as  is 
described  in  Mt.*  (See,  further,  art.  Maoi).  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  Mt.'s  narra- 
tive is  governed  by  an  apologetic  purpose.  It  was 
written  for  the  special  ooject  of  meetmg  the  needs 
and  objections  of  Jewish  readers.  One  influential 
motive  at  work  in  Mt  2  seems  to  be  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  Evangelist  to  suggest  a  likeness 
between  the  Divinely  guided  career  of  Moses,  the 
instrument  of  Israel's  redemption  from  Egjrpt,  and 
the  Messianic  Redeemer  who  saves  His  people  from 
their  sins.  '  Thus  the  story*  of  the  MAgi  and  the 
star  has  a  striking  parallel  m  the  Midrath  Rahhd 
to  Exodus  in  the  section  which  deals  with  the 
birth  of  Moses.  There  we  are  told  that  Pharaoh's 
astrologers  (poiViiooKn)  perceived  that  the  mother 
of  the  future  redeemer  of  Israel  [i,e,  Moses]  was 
with  child,  and  that  this  redeemer  was  destined  to 
suffer  punishment  through  water.  Not  knowing 
whether  the  redeemer  was  to  be  an  Israelite  or  an 
Egyptian,  and  being  desirous  to  prevent  the  re- 
demption of  Israel,  Pharaoh  ordered  that  all 
children  bom  henceforth  should  be  drowned. 'f 
But  perhaps  the  leading  motive  in  Mt.'s  narra- 
tive m  this  section  of  it  is  to  suggest  the  homage 
of  the  Gentile  world,  and  the  selection  of  the  gins 
(gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh)  may  have  been 
influenced  by  passages  from  OT  M^ianic  pro- 
phecy which  predict  the  allegiance  of  the  nations 
(Is  601'- »,  Ps  72"-  "•  >»).$  A  contrast  may  also  be 
intended  to  be  sug^ted  between  the  spiritual 
Kingship  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  earthly  kinship 
of  secular  rulers  (like  Herod)  who  are  instinctively 
hostile  to  the  new  force  that  has  entered  the 
world. 

It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  Mt.  here  does  not 
cite  any  proof -passages  from  the  OT  (in  w.*-  •  the 
cmotation  from  Micah  is  placed  in  the  mouth  of 
tne  Sanhedrin).  If  the  compiler  had  in  mind  the 
passage  in  Nu  24"  ('There  shall  come  forth  a  star 
out  oi  Jacob,'  etc.),  as  has  been  sometimes  su 
posed,§  his  failure  to  cite  it  would  indeed  be  s 
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*  See  esp.  the  admirable  diacmsion  in  W.  G.  AUen'a  *  St 
Matthew'  {ICC),  pp.  11-15. 

f  See  an  art.  by  the  present  writer  in  The  Interpreter  (Jan. 
1906)  on  '  The  Qoipei  Narratives  of  the  Nativity  and  the  alleged 
influence  of  heathen  ideas.' 

X  Notice  esp.  Is  603  •  And  the  OentQes  shall  come  to  thy 
light.' 

i  E.g.  by  Wfinsche,  Netu  Beitrttge  zur  Erldutentng  der 
Ettanffelien,  p.  12. 


prising.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  Numbers 
the  star  is  identified  with  the  Messiah,  and  would 
hardly  be  applicable  in  this  story.  (See,  further, 
below). 

It  maybe,  as  Zahn  *  su^ests,  that  Mt.  regards  the 
episode  of  the  visit  of  the  Magi  to  render  homage 
to  the  newborn  King  not  so  much  in  the  light  of  a 
fulfilment  of  ancient  prophecy,  as  a  neia  prophecy 
*  which  indicates  that  the  Messiah  Jesus,  who  has 
been  bom  to  save  His  own  people  from  their  sins 
(1"),  will  be  sought  out  and  nonoured  by  heathen, 
while  the  leading  representatives  of  the  religious 
thought  and  worship  of  Israel  ask  no  questions 
concerning  Him,  and  leave  it  to  the  tyrant,  who 
enslaves  them,  to  concern  himself  about  the  true 
King  of  the  Jews,  and  then  only  'with  the  object 
of  compassing  His  destruction.'  On  this  view  tlie 
star  and  the  astrologers — the  Magi — become  sig- 
nificant as  proof  that  (jfod  uses  even  such  imperfect 
means  as  astrology  for  bringing  the  heathen  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

The  '  star  of  the  narrative  doubtless  refers  to 
some  particular  star,  or  to  some  unique  astral 
phenomenon  which  the  Magi  were  led  to  connect 
with  the  birth  of  the  World -Redeemer  in  the 
West.  The  detail  about  the  star  '  which  they  saw 
at  its  rising '  going  *  before  them,  until  it  came 
and  stood  still  above  (the  place)  where  the  child 
was,'  is,  doubtless,  not  inteoided  to  be  understood 
literally.  It  is  merely  a  poetical  description  of  the 
illusion  which  makes  it  appear  that  a  luminous 
heavenly  body  keeps  pace  and  maintains  its  rela- 
tive position  with  tlie  movement  of  the  observer. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  identify  the  '  star '  of 
this  narrative  with  some  exceptional  heavenly  phenomenon, 
and  to  fix  its  occurrence  bv  means  of  astronomical  calculation. 
The  most  famous  of  these  u  that  of  Kepler  (1606),  who  thought 
of  a  close  conjunction  of  the  planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn  in  the 
constellation  Pisces,— a  rare  combination  which  takes  place 
only  once  in  800  years,  and  which  occurred  no  less  than  uiree 
times  in  the  vear  747  A.c.a  (=b.c.  7).  See  Edersheim,  LT  I  p. 
212 1  But  the  data  are  too  indefinite  to  allow  of  anv  certain 
conclusion  in  the  matter.  Moreover,  the  Ignorance  displayed 
by  Herod  and  '  all  Jerusalem '  as  to  the  nature  of  the  star 
hardly  suggests  that  its  i^ipearance  would  strike  any  but  prac- 
tised astroiO|gers. 

The  association  of  the  birth  of  great  men  with  such  pheno- 
mena was  a  conmcion  feature  in  the  ancient  world  where 
astrology  was  held  in  high  esteem.  Thus,  e.g.,  *  on  the  birth- 
n^ht  of  Alexander,  Magi  prophesied  from  a  brilliant  constel- 
lation that  the  destroyer  of  Asia  was  bom '  (cf .  Cic  de  DivitM- 
tione,  i  47,  cited  by  Allen,  op.  eit.  p.  12)t  On  Jewish  ground 
we  have  already  seen  the  same  idea  at  work  in  connexion  with 
the  birth  of  Moses  in  the  Midrash  passage  cited  above.  Eders- 
heim (pp.  eit.  L  p.  211  f.)  also  cites  some  late  Midrashic  passages 
which  connect  the  coming  of  Messiah  with  the  appearance  of 
a  star.    But  these  are  of  very  uncertain  value. 

8.  The  star  of  the  Messiah.  —  Sometimes  the 
Messiah  Himself  is  metaphorically  referred  to  as  a 
Star,t  a  description  which  is  based,  apparently, 
on  Nu  24" : 

'  There  shall  come  forth  a  star  out  of  Jacob, 
And  a  sceptre  shall  rise  out  of  Israel ' ; 

In  the  Targum  OnVelos  this  is  rendered  : 

'  When  a  king  shall  arise  out  of  Jacob, 
And  the  Messiah  shall  be  anointed  bom  Israel ' ; 

And  in  pseudo-Jonathan : 

*  When  the  mighty  King  of  Jacob's  House  shall  reign, 
And  the  Meniah,  the  Power  -  sceptre  of  Lnuel,  shall  be 
anointed.' 

Here,  it  will  be  noticed,  the  Star  is  expressly 
identified  with  the  Messianic  King.  A  similar 
Messianic  application  of  this  passage  meets  us  in 
the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs^  where 
(Judah,  24  [Greek  text])  the  following  occurs  : 

'  Over  you  a  star  shall  proceed  out  of  Jacob, 
And  a  man  shall  arise  from  my  seed  like  the  sun  of  right 
eousness '  (cL  Mai  42).    Cf .  also  Test.  Levi  la 

In  the  first  part  of  the  3rd  Messiah- Apocalypse  embodied  in 

*  Dob  Evangelium  des  Matthdw  a903).  p.  101. 

t  de  same  word  is  used  metaph.  in  Araoic  for  a  ruler. 
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The  Apooalypte  of  BarueA  (ch.  63X  the  seer  beholda  the  Messiah 
appear  like  lightning  '  on  the  summit  of  the  doud ' ;  and 
this  lightning  'shone  exceedingly  so  as  to  illuminate  the 
whole  earth'  (cf.  Mt  2427  *  For  as  the  lightning  cometh  forth 
from  the  east«  and  is  seen  even  unto  the  west,  so  shall  be  the 
coming  of  the  Son  of  Man ' ;  Lk  17**  and  the  other  NT  passages 
cited  below  ;  cf.  Vols,  Jitd.  Baehatologiet  p.  221). 

It  was  appcurently  from  Nu  24",  Messianically 
interpreted,  that  the  false  Messiah  Simeon  derived 
his  designation  Bar  Cochba  {i.e.  '  Son  of  the  Star '). 
When  Kabbi  A^iba  acknowledged  him  as  the 
Messiah,  he  expressly  cited  this  Scriptnre  passage 
(Bab.  Sanh.  97o)  as  applicable  to  Simeon,  though 
this  opinion  was  not  generally  shared  by  tlie  learned 
among  the  Jews  of  the  time.  Bar  Cochba  seems 
to  have  been  invested  with  a  Messianic  cliaracter 
by  the  irresistible  force  of  popular  public  opinion. 
After  the  disastrous  issue  of  his  revolt  it  oecame 
necessary  to  apologize  for  A^^iba's  mistake,  and 
one  such  explanation  seems  to  be  reflected  in  some 
of  the  minor  Midrashim  which  make  the  reference 
apply  to  Messiah  ben  Joseph,  who  was  destined  to 
be  Killed  in  battle  before  Messiah  ben  David  could 
appear.*  There  is  thus  good  evidence  that  in  the 
time  of  Christ  the  *  Star  of  Nu  24"  was  popularly 
identified  with  the  Messianic  King.f 

This  idea  may  have  influenced  those  NT  passages 
where  Jesus  is  represented  as  the  *  Morning  Star ' 
(Rev  22^'  2-*),  though  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  angels  are  described  symbolically  in  the  Bk.  of 
Enoch  (Ixxxvi.  1,  3)  as  *  stars' — a  metaphor  which 
helps  to  explain  the  symbolism  by  which  Jesus  is 
here  described  as  *the  Morning  Star.'  *  Among 
the  stars  of  the  spiritual  firmament,'  Jesus  is  *  the 
brightest  in  the  whole  galaxy '  (Swete,  Apocalypse^ 
p.  306).  A  similar  conception  mtiets  us  in  2  r  1^ 
('Take  heed  unto  the  lamp  of  prophec^r  until  the 
day  dawn,  and  the  day-star  [^oKr^^pof ]  arise  in  your 
hearts'),  and,  in  fact,  the  essential  iaea  is  present 
in  all  those  passages  of  the  NT  which  speak  of 
the  spiritual  illumination  that  accompanies  the 
revelation  of  the  Messiah  (cf.  the  fragment  of  an 
old  Christian  hynm  in  Eph  5"  *  Awake,  thou  that 
sleepest  .  .  .  and  Christ  shall  ^Atnc  upon  thee';  cf. 
Jn  1^  Christ  *  the  Light  which  lightens  every  man 
coming  into  the  world,'  etc.).  There  is  also  the 
remarkable  description  of  the  Messiah  as  the  *  Day- 
spring  from  on  high '  (dfaroXi)  ef  O^t'ous)  in  the  Song 
of  Zacharias  (Lk  1™),  which  may  possibly  have  been 
associated  in  thought  with  the  Messianic  Star.J 

The  association  of  the  idea  of  light  with  the 
Messiah  and  the  Messianic  age  was  well  established 
in  Jewish  Literature.  This  idea  is  founded  on — 
or,  at  any  rate,  finds  classical  expresvsion  in  —  Is 
60"-  (*  Arise,  shine  ;  for  thy  light  is  come').  The 
Midraish  (Yalkut  Shim.)  on  this  passage  is  in- 
structive.    It  comments  thus : 

*  What  is  asserted  bv  the  words  of  the  Psalm,  "  In  thy  light 
shall  we  see  light "  (Ps  3610)?  it  is  the  light  of  the  Messiah  that 
is  meant.    For  when  it  is  said,  "  God  saw  the  Ught  that  it  was 

good  "  (Gn  !•*),  it  is  thereby  taupht  that  the  Holy  One  (Blessed 
e  He)  contemplated  the  generation  of  the  Messiah  and  his 
works,  before  the  world  had  been  created,  and  that  He  con- 
cealed the  light  for  the  Messiah  and  hu  generation  beneath 
His  throne  of  glorv.  Then  spake  Satan  before  the  Holv  One 
(Blessed  be  He):  "Lord  of  the  World,  for  whom  is  the* light 
hidden  beneath  Thy  throne  of  glory  destined  ? "  [Answer]  "For 
him  who  in  the  time  to  come  Mill  subdue  thee  and  bring  thee 
to  shame." ' 

The  Midrash  then  goes  on  to  relate  that  at  his 
request  Satan  was  allowed  to  see  the  Messiah, 
and  at  the  sight  of  him  trembled  and  sank  to  the 
ground,  crying  out :  *  Truly  this  is  the  Messiah, 

♦  Cf.  the  Pesilfta  Zxttarta  (ed.  Wilna,  1880,  p.  129»>)  and 
Jcllinek's  Beth  ha  midrasch^  lii.  p.  141,  etc. 

t  For  an  early  Christian  application  of  Nu  24^  to  Christ,  cf. 
Justin  MartjT,  Apd.  i.  32 :  '  Isaiah,  another  prophet,  prophesy- 
ing the  same  things  by  other  expressions,  thus  spake  :  "There 
shall  rise  a  star  out  of  Jacob,  and  a  blossom  shall  ascend  from 
the  root  of  Jesse," '  etc. 

X  See  an  art.  by  the  present  writer  in  ZNTW,  vol.  vL  p.  96  f. 
(Feb.  1905),  where  this  point  is  specially  discussed. 


who  will  deliver  me  and  all  heathen  kings  over  to 
Gehenna.'  * 

Gressmann  {Dtr  Urtpruna  der  i»r.-jiid.  Esefiatologie,  p.  307  f.) 
traces  the  association  of  light  in  connexion  wiUi  the  Servant  of 
Jahweh,  who  is  represented  as  the  Light  of  the  World  in 
I>eutero-Isaiah  (Is  49^  614),  to  the  mythical  representation  of 
the  World-Ruler  as  a  solar  hero  in  the  old  Saga. 

In  fact,  under  the  figure  of  light  the  salvation 
and^  felicity  of  the  Messianic  age  are  constantly 
depicted  (see  esp.  Volz,  Jiid,  Eschatologie,  pp.  32&- 
331).  The  heavenly  Jerusalem  of  the  Apocalypse 
is  a  city  tilled  with  celestial  light  (Rev  21«- »  22»). 
The  long  drawn  out  contrast  between  light  and 
darkness  that  i>ervades  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  also 
significant  in  this  connexion.  G.  n.  Box. 

STATE  AFTER  DEATH.— See  Dead  and  Escha- 
TOLOGY,  I.  (A.)  §  5(c). 

STATER.— See  Money. 

STATURE.— See  Age. 

STEWARD,  STEWARDSHIP.— 

The  former  word  Is  a  tr.  of  iirirp»irK  in  Mt  20^,  Lk  8^,  and  of 
•imviuf  in  Lk  12«3  161-  8. » ;  the  latter,  of  •Ixffjum,  in  Lk  162-  3. 4. 
In  v.s  the  verb  •lifttfjutv  occurs.  The  distinction  between  irt- 
TtfMrcf  and  tinstifMt  has  been  variously  stated.  Home  treats 
them  as  synonyms ;  Meyer  says  the  former  is  a  more  general 
term  ;  Schleusner,  that  the  is*,  is  appointed  by  law  or  a  ma^- 
trate.  the  •I*,  by  will ;  Elliott  and  jUshtfoot  agree  in  thinkmg 
that  19*.,  like  our  '  guardian,'  has  special  reference  to  '  persons' ; 
«/x.,  like  *  steward,'  to  property  (see  their  notes  on  Gal  4'  and 
references  there  cited,  and  Smith's  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Ant.^ 
t.v.  iwirfi^t).  The  last  view  is  probably  the  ri^ht  one.  But  the 
exact  duties  of  each  of  them  doubtless  varied  in  different  cases 
and  under  different  masters,  and  often  the  two  are  used  inter- 
changeably (so  Mever  on  Mt  20^  Meyer's  view  is^t)bably  true 
of  the  Gospels,  although  if  Chuza  as  vrtvp«9f  (Lk  v)  had  special 
charge  of  the  education  of  the  royal  children,  it  might  lend 
further  colour  to  Sanday's  theory  of  Joanna's  relation  to  the 
authorship  of  Lk  1.  2.  In  Mt  2A^  ^•v\h  is  used  of  one  whose 
position  is  evidently  that  of  the  steward,  as  may  be  seen  b^- 
comparison  with  Lk  12^.  Usually,  indeed,  the  steward  is  a 
slave  or  freedman,  corresponding  to  I^t.  dispensator  or  viUicuM 
(as  in  Lk  12,  Mt  24) ;  occasionally  he  is  a  freeman,  Lat.  pro- 
curator (Lk  16).  See  Plummer  in  ICC  on  Lk  12^2  Kp,  and  Hatch, 
Bibt.  Greek,  p.  62. 

The  primary  passajres  are  Mt  20^"^  (Labourers  in 
Vineyard),  24«-«,  Lk  8^  12»2-«  IG^^i  (the  Unjust 
Steward).  Some  would  add  the  parables  of  the 
Prodigal  and  of  Dives  as  illustrations  of  wealth 
wrongly  used.  The  secondary  are  Mt  21®"^ 
(Wicked  Husbandmen)  25"-«>  (Talents),  Lk  W--^, 
(Min»),  Mt  102«-  IS-^-w,  Mk  13»*,  Jn  15^^*30,  Lk  17^^ 
Of  these  Lk  8^  yields  no  teachin*^. 

The  facts  and  teachings  of  the  others  may  be 
thus  summarized : 

1.  The  steward's  position.— He  was  entrusted 
with  the  oversight  of  part  or  all  of  his  master's 
estate,  including  persons  and  property.  He  had 
the  *  management  of  his  affairs,  the  care  of  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures,  and  the  duty  of  dealing 
out  the  proper  portion  to  every  servant  and  even 
to  the  children  ^  (Grimm-Thayer).  The  education 
of  the  children  as  well  as  their  maintenance  was 
under  his  charge.  His  control  was  more  or  less 
absolute  according  as  the  master  was  absent  or 
present.  Christ  teaches  that  wc  are  all  God's 
stewards.  The  trust  covers  (a)  ourselves  (for  we 
are  His) ;  (6)  others  whom  we  can  influence  ;  (c) 
our  time,  means,  opportunities,  etc.  For  every- 
thing we  rightfully  have  is  from  God  (cf.  Mt  5^). 
What  one  has  wrongfully  seized  is  no  part  of  his 
trust. 

2.  The  steward's  duty  was  to  manage  every- 
thing  with  most  watchful  iidelity  and  utmost 
efficiency,  and  to  do  it  in  the  interest  of  his 
master.  So  with  us.  We  should  therefore  (a) 
discipline  ourselves — body,  soul,  and  spirit,  so  as 

♦  See  the  whole  pa«isau'e   in  Weber,  Jiid.  Thcol.^  p.  397  f. 
Edersheim,  LT  ii  p.  7'28  (Appendix  ix.). 
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to  realize  God's  ideal  for  as  and  be  most  efficient 
for  service — a  duty  demanding  care  of  the  bodj, 
training  of  the  mind,  culture  of  the  affections,  dis- 
cipline of  the  will,  etc.;  (6)  pursue  our  calling, 
wnatever  it  may  be,  in  the  interest  of  God's  King- 
dom, whether  our  work  be  that  of  the  labourer, 
the  farmer,  the  merchant,  the  lawyer,  physician, 
statesman,  teacher,  preacher,  or  any  other ;  (e) 
utilize  time,  influence,  opportunities,  money,  in 
the  wisest  way  ;  {d)  urge  and  help  others  to  do  the 
same.  One  must  plan  one's  probable  life  as  a 
whole  that  it  may  subserve  Goa's  purposes  in  the 
largest  measure  possible. 

8.  The  master!  du^  was  (a)  to  assign  to  the 
steward  only  just  and  honourable  work,  and  (6)  to 
provide  for  hb  needs.  The  righteous  God  can  be 
trusted  to  do  both  (Mt  6^).  This  leads  to  the 
topic  that  is  commonly  uppermost  when  Christian 
stewardship  is  thought  of^;  only  it  approaches  the 
matter  from  a  rather  different,  but  the  true,  stand- 
point. 

The  arrangements  between  master  and  steward 
varied.  Is  it  so  in  our  relation  to  God  ?  or  is  there 
any  definite  arrangement  or  understanding  ?  Some 
have  held  that  tithing  represents  it.  Yet  a  regula- 
tion like  that  does  not  seem  fully  in  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  the  new  dispensation  (cf.  Jer  31^^), 
which  deals  in  principles  rather  than  rules,  just 
because  God  is  more  careful  to  develop  character 
than  to  get  men's  cains.  Perhapf*  the  uest  way  of 
stating  the  case,  liowever,  would  be  this :  God 
Anils  that  His  stewards  should  spend  on  them- 
selves such  a  proportion  of  the  income  as  is  neces- 
sarv  to  their  highest  working  efficiency.  This 
will  vary  with  different  i)ersons  according  to  con- 
ditions. Each  must  determine  honestly  for  him- 
self. '  To  his  OAx-n  Master  he  stands  or  falls.'  In 
general,  it  will  mean  less  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed. It  must  be  determined  not  by  love  of  ease 
or  pleasure,  not  by  selfishneas  or  pride,  not  by 
custom  or  fashion  (where  these  are  WTong),  nor 
even  by  wliat  would  be  reasonable  and  allowable 
in  a  normal  world  of  sinlessness  and  blessedness, 
but  wholly  by  the  spirit  of  Divine  love  in  view  of 
the  pressing  needs  of  this  abnormal  world  with  its 
appalling  sm,  ignorance,  and  wretchedness. 

4.  Reward!  and  penaltie!.— All  rewards  are  of 
grace  (Lk  17^^):  These  begin  now,  but  their  fulness 
IS  hereafter.  Through  faithful  service  there  comes 
the  perfecting  of  character,  the  richer  development 
of  the  personality,  and  the  final  winning  of  our  souls 
(21^^).  We  are  now  stewards  holding  all  on  trust. 
\Ve  shall  then  receive  as  our  o^ti  the  inheritance 
prepared  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  (Lk 
16^  Mt  25**).  We  shall  be  welcomed  into  eternal 
tabernacles  (Lk  1^)  and  be  entrusted  with  the  rule 
and  authority  for  which  we  have  become  fitted 
(Lk  12«,  Mt 24« 25»«).  The  unfaithful  shall  be 
beaten,  or  stripped  of  what  they  had,  cut  a.sunder 
as  hypocrites,  and  cast  into  outer  darkness  with 
the  unbelieving  (Lk  12«,  Mt  24"  25»-»'). 

LrnmAiTTRB.— Commentaries :  works  on  the  Parables;  Stir- 
ling. Stewardship  of  lAft\  Hartman,  The  Buaineu  Aspect  of 
Christian  Stetpardship;  F.  W.  Robertson,  Serm.  iv.  239 ;  C.  H. 
Spurgeon,  An  AU-round  Mimicry.  280;  A.  U  Moore,  God  is 
Loce^  52 ;  W.  Houghton,  Secret  or  Poioer,  80 ;  the  best  treat- 
ment is  that  of  C.  A.  Cook,  Stewardship  (Am.  Bapt.  Publ.  Soc.)k 

J.  H.  Farmer. 

STIGMATA  {ffTlyfiara,  EV  'marks').— The  word 
occurs  only  in  Gal  6"  *  From  henceforth  let  no  man 
trouble  me :  for  I  bear  branded  on  my  l)ody  the 
marks  of  Jesus'  (RV).  The  subject  of  the  '  stigmata 
{or  marks)  of  Jesus '  comes  before  us  in  two  ways : 
we  have  to  consider  (1)  the  meaning  of  the  word 
stiffmata  as  used  by  St.  Paul ;  (2)  the  special  sense 
in  which  it  has  come  to  be  employed  from  the  time 
of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  and  onwards,  esp.  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

1.  St.  Paul'!  HM  of  the  word.  — (1)  By  the 


'  stigmata  of  Jesus '  Bonaventura  and  many  others 
have  supposed  the  Apostle  to  refer  to  bodily  marks 
resemblmg  the  nail -prints  and  other  insignia  of 
the  Saviour's  Passion — thus  making  him  amrm  an 
experience,  in  his  own  person,  of  the  phenomena 
of '  stigmatization '  (see  2).  But  the  technical  sense 
in  which  the  word  stigmata  was  used  in  the  time 
of  St.  Paul— viz.  as  denoting  marks  of  ownership 
(either  brands  made  with  hot  irons,  or  cuts  which, 
as  they  healed,  were  prevented  from  closing,  and 
so  became  broad  scars),  as  well  as  the  meaning  of 
the  whole  verse  when  considered  in  the  light  of 
the  context  and  its  analogies  in  other  parts  of  the 
Apostle's  writings  (esp.  2  Co  ll***^)— shows  that 
*lrfffov  must  be  taken  as  the  gen.  of  possession,  and 
that  the  reference  is  not  at  all  to  the  wounds  on 
the  Lord's  body,  but  solely  to  certain  marks  on  St. 
Paul's  own  boay  that  stamped  him  as  belonging  to 
Jesus  Christ. 

(2)  A  few  commentators,  following  Augustine 
{Coin,  on  Gal.f  in  loc,),  have  transformed  St.  Paul's 
stigmata  into  his  manifestation  of  the  fruits  of 
the  Spirit,  with  special  reference  to  his  Christian 
asceticism  (ef.  1  Co  9^).  But  the  technical  sig- 
nification of  stigmata,  as  well  as  the  expression 
'on  my  body,'  seems  to  put  such  an  interpretation 
altogether  out  of  the  question. 

(3)  Assuming,  then,  that  the  stigmata  were 
marks  of  ownership,  what  is  the  particular  figure 
that  St.  Paul  means  to  suggest?  (a)  Soldiers, 
in  honour  of  an  adored  commander,  sometimes 
branded  on  their  bodies  the  initial  letter  of  his 
name.  But  though  the  idea  of  the  Christian  life 
as  a  military  service  is  a  familiar  one  in  the  Pauline 
writings  (1  Co  9^  2  Co  10*,  1  Ti  6»2,  2  Ti  4^),  it  is 
not  in  keeping  with  the  present  context,  which 
brings  Jesus  before  us  as  Lord  {w.^^  "),  not  as 
CapUiin.  (6)  Slaves  attached  to  the  service  of  a 
heathen  temple  {lepbiovKoL)  were  branded  with  the 
names  of  the  deities  to  whom  the}'  ministered ; 
and  Lightfoot  (Com,  on  Gnl,,  in  loc.)  and  others 
{e.g,  Westcott  in  Expos,  vi.  [1887]  241)  have  thought 
that  the  metaphor  is  most  appropriately  understood 
in  the  light  of  this  fact.  But,  as  Meyer  pointed 
out  [Com.  in  loc.),  the  references  to  the  oranding  of 
lepddovKoi  found  in  Herod.,  Plut.,  Lncian,  etc.,  bear 
ui)on  the  usage  of  other  nations,  and  we  have  no 
evidence  for  Galatia  itself.  Even  if  we  had,  a 
reference  to  the  branding  of  the  slaves  in  heathen 
temples  would  be  needlessly  recondite,  in  view 
of  the  much  more  familiar  practice  of  branding 
domestic  slaves.  And,  above  all,  as  the  lep6Sov\oi 
were  very  frequently'  women  attached  to  a  temple 
for  immoral  purposes,  it  seems  unlikely  that  the 
Apostle  woula  have  in  his  mind  a  term  that  carried 
associations  so  degrading,  (r)  It  \»  most  likely, 
therefore,  that  St.  I'aul  is  alluding  to  an  ordinary 
domestic  custom.  In  the  East  (not  in  Rome,  where 
branding  was  the  mark  of  a  runaway  slave,  and  so 
a  badge  of  disgrace)  slaves  were  regularly  branded 
by  their  owners,  and  Artemidorus  Daldianus  bears 
>\dtness  to  the  practice  in  Galatia  {Oneirocritica, 
i.  8.  The  verb  he  uses  is  orffw,  from  which  (rrlyfia 
comes.  See  W.  M.  Ramsay,  Hijst.  Com.  on  Gal. 
pp.  84,  472,  who  tells  us  that  this  ancient  custom 
IS  familiar  even  yet  to  the  observant  traveller  in 
Turkey).  St.  Paul  never  calls  himself  a  lepbdovKot, 
but  the  thought  that  he  was  the  SovXos  of  Jesus 
Christ  was  one  of  his  niling  ideas  (Ro  l\  1  Co  7", 
2  Co  4»,  Gal  P",  Ph  V).  And  when  he  says,  'I 
bear  branded  on  my  body  the  marks  of  Jesus,'  he 
means  certain  marks  that  bore  witness  to  the  fact 
that  Jesus  was  his  Master  and  he  was  Jesus'  slave. 

(4)  But  what  were  these  marks  that  St.  Paul 
bore  branded  on  his  body?  Without  doubt,  he 
meant  the  scars  he  hod  earned  in  the  service  of 
Christ  —  perhaps  the  general  signature  upon  his 
face  and  whole  person  of  all  his  toils  and  trials, 
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bat,  at  all  events,  the  laceration  and  disfigurement 
produced  ly  Jewish  scourges  and  lictors'  rods  and 
the  cruel  stones  of  the  multitude  (Ac  14^  16",  2  Co 
1134.  »j^  These  marks  of  his  servitude  to  his  Lord 
the  Apostle  looked  upon  not  only  as  a  badge  of 
honour,  but  (and  this  is  his  reason  for  referring  to 
them  here)  as  seals  set  upon  his  claim  to  be  the 
Apostle  and  minister  of  Jesus  Christ  (cf.  2  Co  1 1'"'-), 
and  so  as  tokens  of  his  richt  to  speak  with  author- 
ity. (For  the  idea  of  authority  as  springing  out  of 
complete  subjection  to  a  greater,  cf.  the  centurion's 
*  I  also  am  a  man  under  authority,'  Mt  8*,  Lk  7"). 
The  verse  thus  falls  into  line  with  the  whole  Epistle 
as  an  intensely  personal  message  of  remonstrance 
and  appeal.  Once  more,  at  the  end  as  at  the  be- 
ginning^ (cf.  1'),  St.  Paul  exalts  his  Apostleship. 
And  what  he  says  here  i»,  *  Let  no  man  trouble  me 
after  this,  by  challenging  my  right  to  declare  the 
truth  of  the  gospel ;  for  I  bear  branded  on  my  body 
the  marks  which  testify  that  I  am  the  slave  of  Jesus 
— that  He  is  my  Master  and  my  Lord.' 

2.  The  eedeBlastloal  me  of  the  word.— According  to  the 
earliest  biographers  of  St.  Francis  of  Aaiai  (Thomas  of  Celano. 
the  '  Tree  Socii/  and  Bonaventura,  whose  *  Vitas '  are  all  inclndea 
in  the  Ada  Sanetorum\  the  saint,  while  meditating  in  his  cell 
on  the  sufferinffs  of  Jesus,  feU  into  a  trance,  and  had  a  vision  of 
the  Crucified  Himself  in  the  form  of  a  seraph.  When  he  awoke 
he  found  that  he  was  marked  in  hands  and  feet  and  side  with 
the  woimds  of  the  Lord — wounds  which  remained  till  the  time  of 
his  death,  that  in  the  side  bleeding  occasionally.  Numerous 
witnesses  testify  to  having  seen  these  marks  in  the  body  of 
Fnuncis,  both  during  his  ufe  and  after  he  was  dead.  Bona- 
ventura {pp.  eit.  xm.  4)  addresses  the  saint  in  the  following 
words : '  Jam  enim  propter  stigmata  Domini  Jesu  quae  in  oorpore 
tuo  portas,  nemo  debet  tibi  esse  molestus.'    This  is  an  am>ro- 

{>riation  to  the  case  of  Francis  of  the  Vulf .  version  of  St.  Paul's 
anguage  in  Gal  Qi? :  from  which  the  inference  is  natural  that 
the  biographer,  by  a  mistaken  interpretation  of  the  text,  con- 
ceived the  stigmata  of  f^ancis  and  tnose  of  the  Apostle  to  be  of 
a  like  kind. 

From  the  first  the  stigmatization  of  St.  Francis  was  irenerally 
accepted  in  Uie  Catholic  Church,  not  only  as  a  fact,  hut  as  a 
miraculous  evidence  of  the  Divine  favour ;  though  the  Domini- 
cans objected,  and  attributed  the  alleged  miracle  to  Franciscan 
deceit.  In  the  next  century,  however,  similar  marks  were 
affirmed  to  have  shown  themselves  on  the  person  of  the  well- 
known  Dominican  nun,  St  Catherine  of  Siena ;  and  thereafter 
down  to  modem  times  (the  last  well-authenticated  instance  wajf 
in  1»68)  the  phenomena  of  stigmatization  have  repeatedly  been 
vouched  for,  the  subjects,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  being 
women.  That  some  of  the  allegra  instances  were  pure  frauds 
is  practically  certain,  while  in  other  cases  the  stujwata  appear 
to  nave  been  nothing  more  than  wounds  self-inflicted  by  persons 
in  a  state  of  epileptic  hysteria.  On  the  other  hand^  in  a  number 
of  cases,  and  notably  in  that  of  St.  Francis,  the  positive  e>idence 
is  too  stron^f  to  be  rejected  on  either  of  the  alK>ve  grounds  (see 
esp.  the  bioeraphy  of  St.  Francis  by  P.  Sabatier,  mentioned 
>)elowX  And  now  modem  investiiptions,  esp.  in  the  region  of 
psycho-physics,  have  furnished  evidence  that  goes  to  support 
the  historical  testimony,  by  assuring  us  that  there  is  a '  scientific 
background'  to  the  phenomenon  of  stigmatization.  It  is  certain 
tiiat,  in  sensitive  suDJects,  the  infiuence  of  the  mind  in  modify- 
ing bodily  states  and  producing  new  conditions  is  exceedingly 
great ;  and  stigmatization  is  now  commonly  placed  by  competent 
students  among  the  peculiar  phenomena  attributed  to  h>-pnotic 
auto-suggestion.  It  is  accepted  as  a  fact  that  stigmata  have 
actuallv  appeared  on  the  bodies  of  persons  whose  nervous  sus- 
ceptibility was  abnormal,  when,  under  the  excitement  of  strong 
feeling,  they  have  fixed  their  minds  steadily  upon  the  thought  of 
the  siuferings  of  Jesus,  and  especially  on  the  iimignia  Passionis 
(see  EBr  xxiL  550,  xxxii.  53 ;  Otto,  yaturaligm  and  Religuni 
(1907)  S51-52X  But  while  modem  science  leads  us  to  accept 
stigniatization  as  a  pathological  certainty,  it  also  teaches  us  to 
ref^urd  it  not  as  a  mark  of  the  Di>ine  favour,  but  as  an  evidence 
rather  of  the  presence  of  hysterical  neurasthenia.  And  modem 
criticism,  again,  assures  us  that  the  view  that  it  is  identical  with 
St.  Paul's  'stigmata  of  Jesus'  must  be  relegated,  in  Sir  W.  M. 
l^msay's  words  (op.  eit.  p.  472),  to  the  'Dotk  Ages'  of  scholar- 
ship. 

Literature.  —  For  1 :  the  Coram,  of  Lightfoot,  Alford,  and 
Mever,  in  ior. ;  R&msav,  Hist.  Com.  on  Gal.  472 ;  Phillips  Brooks, 
Ca'ndle  of  the  Lttrd,  355.  For  9 :  artt.  •  Stigmatization '  in  EBr 
(bv  Prof.  MacaUster  of  Cambridge)  and  PRE\  'Stigmata'  in 
P'rot.  Diet.,  •  Franz  von  Assisi '  in  PRE-^ ;  the  Lives  of  St.  Francis 
by  Tlionms  of  Celano  and  Bonaventura  in  Acta  Sancionnn  ; 
\\  Sabatier,  Vie  de  S.  FratH'ois  d^AsaiMt  (1894— Eng.  tr.  same 
year),  ch.  xvii.,  and  'Etude  critique  sur  les  stigmata'  in  the 
Appendix ;  W.  J.  Dawson,  The  Reproach  of  Christy  p.  167 ; 
Hastings'  />/?,  Ext.  Vol.  Index,  s.v.  'Stigmata.' 

J.  C.  Lambert. 
STONE.— 1.  The  Oreek  tepms.— Apart  from  tlie 
vb.  *to  stone'  (for  wh.  see  Stoning),  there  are  5 


Gr.  words  tr.  *  stone'  in  the  NT  which  call  for 
notice  in  the  present  article.  (1)  \iOoi  (LXX  for 
{9^)  is  the  general  terra.  It  occurs  very  frequently 
in  the  Grospels,  and  is  the  word  with  which  in  thiB 
art.  we  are  chiefly  concerned.  \id<n  is  distin- 
guished from  virpa  as  in  Eng.  'stone'  is  distin- 
guished from  '  rock.'  (2)  \ieiPot  (fr.  \iBoi),  *  made 
of  stone ' ;  foimd  in  the  Gospels  only  in  Jn  2^ 
Xi'^irai  vipLaif  *  waterpots  of  stone.'  (3)  rirpoi  is 
rendered  *  stone'  only  in  AV  of  Jn  1^  *  Cephas, 
which  is,  by  interpretation,  a  stone.'  AVm  gives 
•Peter,'  while  RV  has  *  Peter*  in  the  text  and 
'rock  or  stone'  in  the  margin.  'Rock'  is  cer- 
tainly more  adequate  than  *  stone,'  for  x^pos  pro- 
perly denotes  a  mass  of  detached  rock,  as  rirpa, 
does  a  living  or  solid  rock.  (So  ircrpulSrjs  in  the 
parable  of  the  Sower  [Mt  13»- »,  Mk  4»- 1«]  does  not 
mean  '  stony  *  [AV]  but  *  rocky '  [RV]— not  ground 
full  of  loose  stones,  but  a  thin  soil  with  shelves  of 
rock  Ijing  underneath).  Probably,  however,  the 
sense  is  best  conveyed  by  the  proper  name  *  Pet«r ' 
— the  meaning  of  *  Peter '  being,  of  course,  under- 
stood (cf.  Mt  16^^).  (4)  \a^evr6if  'hewn  in  stone' 
(fr.  XSf  'stone'  and  ^iu  'scrape'  or  *car\'e'),  ap- 
plied in  Lk  23^  to  the  tomb  m  which  Jesus  was 
laid.  Mt.  (27~)  and  Mk.  (16*^),  however,  describe 
it  as  hewn  out  of  rock  (ir^po).  (5)  ^^t,  *  pebble,* 
represents  '  stone '  in  the  *  white  stone '  which  in 
the  Ep.  to  the  Church  in  Pergamum  Christ  pro- 
mises to  him  that  overcometh  (Rev  2^^). 

2.  Stones  eryiog  out. — The  stones  of  Clirist  and 
the  Gospels  form  a  suggestive  subject.  There  are 
sermons  in  these  stones,  we  mignt  say,  for  they 
have  lessons  to  impart  to  us  regarding  Christ^ 
history.  His  teaching,  and  His  Person  as  the 
Messiah. 

(1)  His  history. — (a)  Whether  or  not  we  accept 
the  ancient  tradition  that  Jesus  was  bom  in  one  of 
the  limestone  caves  of  Betlilehem,  it  is  very  likely 
that  His  manger  would  be  a  manger  of  stone — 
built  with  stones  and  mortar  if  not  hollowed  out 
of  the  solid  rock  (see  Tlioni.son,  LB  [ed.  1878]  p. 
413).  If  so,  the  first  bed  on  which  the  Lord  was 
laid,  like  the  last  one  to  which  He  was  carried  by 
Nicodemus  and  Joseph  of  Ariiuathsea  (Jn  lO*^-)* 
was  a  bed  of  stone. 

(6)  In  Chru^t's  spiritual  struggles  on  the  very 
threshold  of  His  public  life,  He  nad  to  do  with  the 
stones.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  they  play  a  part 
in  two  out  of  the  three  acts  that  make  up  the 
drama  of  the  Temptation  in  the  AViltlemess.  In 
the  one  case,  Jesus  is  tempted  to  use  His  miracu- 
lous powers  to  turn  the  stones  that  lie  about  Him 
on  the  rough  mounta,in-side  into  loaves  of  bread 
wherewith  to  satisfy  His  hunger  (Mt  4-"*,  Lk  4-~*). 
In  the  other,  He  is  tempted  to  leap  from  a  pin- 
nacle of  the  Tenii)le  by  the  reminder  that  it  is 
written  (Ps  91"-  ^^)  that  God's  child  shall  be  upheld 
by  angels,  and  so  preserved  from  dashing  his  foot 
against  a  stone  (Mt  4*"^,  Lk  4*^**-).  In  the  one  cat^e, 
the  stones  were  to  nourish  His  life ;  but  contrary 
to  God's  law  of  sowing  and  reaping.  In  the  other, 
they  were  to  refuse  to  dash  Him  to  death  ;  but 
contrary  to  the  Divinely  fixed  law  of  gravitation. 
Satan  meant  the  stones  to  be  stones  of  stumbling 
to  Jesus,  on  that  difficult  path  of  obedience  and 
self-renunciation  to  which  m  His  baptism  He  had 
just  consecrated  Himself.  But  Jesus  ]»y  His  faith 
and  patience  turned  them  into  stei>ping-stones  to 
higher  things. 

(c)  At  Cana  of  Galilee  Jesus  '  manifested  his 
glory';  and  there,  we  might  say,  He  was  aj;ain 
l>eholden  to  the  stones ;  for  the  six  waterpots  l»y 
whose  aid  He  wrought  His  first  miracle  were 
waterpots  of  stone  (Jn  2*). 

{(i)  jBut  not  always  were  the  stones  His  servant,** 
and  ministers.  Twice  in  Jn.'s  (iospel  (S**®  IC.  cf. 
11*)  we  read  how  the  enemies  of  Jesus   took  up 
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stones  to  cast  them  at  Him,  becaase  He  claimed 
that  He  was  the  Son  of  Grod. 

(e)  Against  the  cave  which  was  Lazarus'  tomb 
there  lay  a  stone  (Jn  11") — rolled  there  to  shnt  in 
the  deaa  dorine  the  awful  process  of  decay  (v.**), 
as  well  as  to  ^at  out  the  ravening  wild  beasts. 
'  Take  ye  away  the  stone/  Jesus  said  (v.**) ;  and 
when  they  had  done  so,  another  word  of  command 
turned  that  gravestone  at  Bethany  into  a  parable 
to  all  the  ages  of  the  rolling  away  from  numan 
hearts  of  the  crushing  bondage  of  death  (He  2^^*) 
by  Him  who  is  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life  ( Jn 
11»). 

(/)  It  was  not  long  after,  when  the  Lord's  own 
body  was  carried  to  another  tomb  *  hewn  in  stone ' 
(Lk  23^),  and  laid  on  one  of  the  stone  shelves  pre- 
pared for  such  a  purpose.  Against  the  door  of 
His  sepulchre  also  *  a  great  stone'  was  rolled  (Mt 
27**^  II),  and  a  seal  was  set  upon  the  guardian  stone. 
And  that  great  stone,  which  the  Jewish  rulers 
would  fain  have  made  the  incontrovertible  proof 
that  the  world  had  seen  the  last  of  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth (v.**"^),  has  become  the  shining  and  peren- 
nial monument  of  His  victory  over  death — pro- 
claiming, in  St.  Peter's  words,  that  *it  was  not 
possible  that  he  should  be  holden  of  it '  (Ac  2^). 
For  whenever  Christian  men  think  of  the  Lord's 
sepulchre,  they  always  see  that  great  stone  rolled 
iMMck  from  the  door,  and  the  angel  of  the  Resur- 
rection sitting  upon  it  (Mt  28'  |I). 

(2)  His  teeming, — One  of  the  most  self-evident 
proofs  that  Jesus  ever  gave  of  the  Heavenly 
Father's  love  and  the  reality  of  prayer,  lay  in  the 
question,  *  What  man  is  there  oi  you,  who,  if  his 
son  shall  ask  him  for  a  loaf,  will  give  him  a  stone  ? ' 
(Mt  7').  One  of  the  most  memorable  examples  of 
His  heart-searching  irony  was  when  He  said  to 
the  accusers  of  a  sinful  woman,  <  He  that  is  with- 
out sin  among  you,  let  him  first  cast  a  stone  at 
her '  ( Jn  Sp^).  One  of  the  most  striking  assertions 
of  His  claim  to  Messianic  dignity  lay  in  His  answer 
to  the  Pharisees  when  they  appealed  to  Him  to 
rebuke  the  enthusiastic  shouts  of  His  disciples: 
*  I  tell  you  that  if  these  shall  hold  their  peace,  the 
stones  will  cry  out '  (Lk  19**).  One  of  His  clearest 
and  most  emphatic  predictions  of  the  coming  fate 
of  Jerusalem  was  when  He  said  of  the  Temple, 
adorned  with  goodly  stones,  *  There  shall  not  be 
left  here  one  stone  upon  another,  that  shall  not  be 
thrown  down*  (Mk  13»  II). 

In  the  £p.  to  the  Church  in  Pergamum  the 
author  of  the  Apocalypse  represents  Jesus  Christ 
as  promising  a  '  white  stone '  to  the  victor  in  the 
good  fight  of  faith  (Rev  2").  Numerous  explana- 
tions of  this  white  stone  have  been  suggested,  but 
the  one  that  seems  best  to  satisfy  all  the  require- 
ments is  that  which  takes  it  to  be  the  tessara 
gladiatoriay  bestowed  on  the  victorious  young 
gladiator  when  he  exchanged  the  name  of  tiro 
for  that  of  spectatus  (see  RxpT  i.  [1889]  p.  2,  viii. 
[1897]  p.  291 ;  Hastings'  DB  iv.  618^). 

The  5th  of  the  Oxyrhynchus  (1897)  *  Sayings  of 
Jesus'  contains  the  striking  words,  *  Jesus  saith 
.  .  .  Raise  the  stone  and  there  shalt  thou  find  me ; 
cleave  the  wood  and  there  am  I.'  The  words  have 
lent  themselves  to  various  ingenious  explanations ; 
but  the  most  probable  interpretation  is  the  one 
which  also  most  readily  suggests  itself— that  we 
have  here  an  affirmation  of  the  immanence  of 
Christ  in  natural  things.  The  saying  may  be 
understood  in  a  sense  that  is  perfectly  in  keeping 
with  teaching  that  is  found  in  the  NT  {e.g.  Jn  l*. 
Col  P*'*),  but  was  more  probably  written  with  a 
leaning  to  a  kind  of  Gnostic  Pan  theism.  It  is 
generally  agreed  that,  in  their  present  form  at 
least,  these  *  Sayings  of  Jesus '  were  not  spoken  by 
the  Lord  Himself,  and  do  not  even  belong  to  the 
earliest  age  (see  Lock  and  Sanda}*,  Two  Lectures 


on  the  *  Sayings  of  Jesus'  (1897);  cf.  ExpT  ix. 
[1898]  p.  194  £). 

(3)  Jais  Person, — On  one  occasion  (Lk  20*''=Mt 
21^)  Jesus  took  a  stone  {\ldos ;  cf.  His  symbolic 
use  of  *  rock '  [Tirpa)  in  Mt  7^-  II,  W^  and  St. 
Paul's  '  spiritual  rock,'  *  that  rock  was  Chnst,'  1  Co 
10^)  as  a  symbol  of  His  own  Person.  He  had  just 
spoken  the  parable  of  the  Wicked  Husbandmen, 
and  after  announcing  their  doom,  He  quoted 
epexegetically  Ps  118^  'The  stone  which  the 
builders  refused  is  become  the  head  stone  of  the 
comer.'  Thus  He  identified  the  rejected  '  Son '  of 
the  parable  with  the  rejected  stone  of  the  Psalm, 
and  the  wicked  husbandmen  with  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees  as  the  'builders'  of  Israel's  theocratic 
edifice;  but  at  the  same  time  intimated  to  the 
latter  that  they  must  not  think  that  by  rejecting 
Him  and  putting  Him  to  death  they  would  be  done 
with  Him  for  ever.  So  far  from  that.  He  went  on 
to  say,  '  Every  one  that  falleth  on  that  stone  shall 
be  broken  to  pieces ;  but  on  whomsoever  it  shall 
fall,  it  will  scatter  him  as  dust'  (Lk  20i^=Ut 
21**). 

In  Ac  4^^  we  find  St.  Peter  taking  up  Christ's 
symbol,  and  boldly  declaring  to  the  Sanhedrin 
tnat  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth  was  the  stone  set  at 
naught  by  them  the  builders,  but  made  by  God 
the  head  of  the  comer.  And  in  his  Epistle  he 
returns  to  this  parable  of  the  stone  as  a  symbol  of 
Christ's  Person,  and  dwells  upon  it  with  much 
greater  fulness  (1  P  2*^).  He  describes  the  Lord 
now,  with  evident  reference  to  His  Resurrection 
jcf.  Ac  4^®  with  v."),  as  a  'living  stone,'  rejected 
mdeed  by  men,  but  to  God  chosen  and  precious, 
upon  whom  His  people  are  built  up  into  a  spiritual 
house.  The  allusion  to  the  verse  in  Ps  118  is  un- 
mistakable ;  but  in  what  he  proceeds  to  say  the 
Apostle  makes  use  further  of  two  passages  in 
Isaiah.  First  he  quotes  Is  28^*  '  Behold  I  lay  in 
Zion  a  chief  comer  stone,'  etc.,  and  next  the  words 
of  8**  about  the  '  stone  of  stumbling  and  the  rock 
of  offence.'  And  it  seems  clear  that  his  reminis- 
cence of  the  latter  passage  has  been  inspired  by 
his  recollection  of  the  Lord's  own  words  as  to  those 
who  fall  upon  the  Stone  which  is  Himself,  and 
those  upon  whom  that  Stone  shall  fall  (cf.  vv.''* ' 
with  Lk  20"-"=Mt  21*2-**).  See,  further,  art. 
Rock. 

LiTBRATTRB. — ^The  Lexx.  on  the  varioos  Or.  words,  and  the 
Ck>mm.  on  the  paasages  quoted.  J.  C.  LAMBERT. 

STONING.— There  are  three  Greek  verbs  in  the 
NT  which  mean  'to  stone' — \i6o8o\4(a,  Xi^d^u^,  and 
jcaraXi^d^u^.  These,  again,  are  tne  equivalents  of 
the  two  Heb.  synonyms  hpo  and  on,  each  of 
which  may  denote  either  the  mere  throwing  of 
stones  by  a  mob  at  any  person  who  has  incurred 
their  ill-will  (Ex  17*,  Nu  141''),  <,,  ^^^  i^^gX  execu- 
tion  of  a  criminal  by  letting  fall  one  or  more  large 
pieces  of  stone  upon  his  body.  Mere  stone-throw- 
ing is  mentioned  in  the  Gospels  in  the  following 
passages:  The  priests  fear  that  the  people  may 
stone  them  (Lk  2(f) ;  the  prophets  were  so  treated 
(Mt  23^,  Lk  13**) ;  the  husbandmen  in  the  parable 
beat  or  stone  the  messengers  (Mt  21'',  Mk  12*  AV) ; 
and  in  St.  John's  Gospel  the  Jews  so  threaten  Jesus 
(8»  10»'-»  118). 

The  Jewish  Senate  {Beth  Dtn)  recognized  four 
forms  of  capital  punishment, — stoning,  burning, 
beheading,  and  strangling  {Sanh,  vii.  1).  In  the 
case  of  stoning,  the  two  witnesses  took  their  stand 
on  an  elevation  of  about  twice  the  height  of  a  man. 
The  convict  was  laid  on  his  back  beneath,  and  one 
of  the  witnesses  dropped  a  stone  upon  his  heart. 
If  this  did  not  prove  fatal,  the  second  witness  cast 
one ;  and  if  the  victim  still  survived,  then  all  Israel 
(Dt  17^).  The  bodies  of  all  stoned  persons  were 
crucified  according  to  one  account;  according  to 
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another,  only  those  of  blasphemers  and  idolators, 
a  man  being  hung  with  his  face  to  the  people,  a 
woman  with  hers  to  the  tree.  According  to 
another  account,  women  were  not  crucifiea  {ib, 
vi.  4).  A  person  who  had  been  stoned  was  not 
buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  fathers  (viL  1). 

In  the  Law  and  in  practice  capital  punishment 
was  inflicted  for  offences  against  any  of  the  first 
seven  ordinances  of  the  Dialogue — that  is,  upon 
persons  guilty  of  apostasy  (Dt  13^°),  idolatry  (iV), 
blasphemy  (Lv  24i<,  1  K  21»),  Sabbath -breaking 
(Nu  15^),  disobedience  to  parents  (Dt  2P^),  murder 
(Lv  24^),  unchastity  (Dt  22»-»*),  as  well  as  for 
practising  sorcery  (Lv  20^),  for  kidnapping  (Ex 
21^'),  and  for  special  offences  (Jos  7).  An  ox  which 
gored  a  man  in  the  course  of  a  bull-fight  was  not 
stoned  (Baba  J^amtna,  iv.  4;  Ex  21^).  In  each 
of  the  above  cases  the  penalty  takes  the  form  of 
stoning,  though  this  is  not  explicitly  mentioned  in 
the  case  of  murder,  of  kidnappmg,  or  of  unchastity 
on  the  part  of  a  married  woman  (Dt  22^).  Stoning 
was  thus  the  regular  means  of  executing  criminals 
amonff  the  Hebrews,  as  strangling  was  with  the 
later  Jews.  Both  processes  avoided  the  shedding 
of  blood,  and  reduced  the  risk  of  vengeance  on  the 
part  of  the  relatives. 

In  the  narrative  Jn  8^*^^  which  is  fifenerally  re- 
garded as  spurious,  not  being  part  of  the  text  of 
the  best  MSS,  the  scribes  were  therefore  justified 
in  stating  that '  Moses  in  the  law  commanded  us 
that  such  should  be  stoned,'  the  reference  being  to 
Dt  22*''  •*.  This  would  imply  that  the  woman  was 
betrothed  merely,  but  not  married,  the  mode  of 
execution  in  the  case  of  a  married  woman  not 
being  specified  (Dt  22^),  and  being,  in  fact,  at  the 
time  strangling  {Sank.  516 :  'A  daughter  of  Israel 
who  is  married,  by  strangling,  who  is  betrothed,  by 
stoning').  T.  H.  Weir. 

STORM.— See  Sea  of  Galilee,  p.  591. 

STRANGER.— The  AV  has  only  the  one  render- 
ing— *  stranger ' — for  five  different  words  in  the 
Greek.  It  is  the  natural  translation  of  the  term 
which  has  the  most  general  signification  —  ^voi 
(Mt  25***  **  2V  etc.) ;  and  there  is  no  other  word  in 
English  to  express  the  exact  force  of  dW&rpios  (Mt 
17^ »,  Jn  l(fi;  cf.   10»2_the  dWirpioi  is  the   one 

*  whose  own  the  sheep  are  not').  ¥ot  dXXo7eviJs 
the  proper  equivalent  is  *  alien,'  as  in  Lk  17** 
(RVm).  For  wdpoiKoi  and  vapeirLdrifioi  RV  ri«j:htly 
uses  *  sojourner'  (Ac  7»,  1  P  2"  ;  cf.  Lk  24",  1  P  l\ 
He  IP*).  These  words  indicate  a  sentiment  which 
is  (1)  racial  or  national  (Mt  17^**  the  kings  of 
the  earth  take  tribute  from  *  strangers,'  not  from 
sons),  (2)  humanitarian  (Mt  25^  *  I  was  a  .stranj^er, 
and  ye  took  me  in'),  and  (3)  religious  (1  P  2" 

*  I  beseech  you  as  sojourners  and  pilgrims  to 
abstain,'  etc.). 

Generally,  however,  it  may  be  said  tliat  the 
connexion  in  which  the  words  occur  in  NT  is 
illustrative  of  the  difference  between  the  current 
Jewish  conception  of  the  stranger  in  the  time  of 
Christ,  and  that  which  is  suggested  by  the  Gospel. 
Jesus  found  His  countrymen  steeped  in  the  idea 
that  all  foreigners  were  *  dogs,*  that  *  the  peoples ' 
was  a  term  almost  synonymous  with  *  the  heatnen,' 
and  that  only  unaer  rigid  conditions  and  upon 
sufferance  might  a  non-Jew  obtain  any  of    the 

Srivileges  considered  to  be  the  Divine  riglit  of  a 
ew.  He  left  His  followers  possesse<l  of  tlie 
thought,  however  unconscious  they  might  be  of  all 
that  it  involved,  that  to  Him  the  Samaritan  and 
the  Gentile,  the  man  outside  the  pale  and  the  man 
of  no  caste,  were  as  much  the  objects  of  His  mission 
as  the  favoured  son  of  Abraham.  *  Stranger,'  to  the 
average  Jew,  was  the  name  for  one  with  whom  he 
might  have  commercial  dealings  and  certain  social 


or  political  relations,  but  with  whom  reli^ous 
affinity  or  fellowship  was  practically  impossible ; 
to  Jesus  it  meant  one  who  had  a  special  claim 
upon  Him  and  His  (Mt  25**'').  The  impression 
wliich  He  created  was  not  merely  that  Christianity 
meant  a  deepening  and  extending  of  that  sense 
of  the  sacrea  duty  of  hospitality  and  kindness 
which  already  existed  in  the  Jewish  mind,  as  it 
does  throughout  the  East  (Ex  23»  22",  Lk  19»,  Dt 
IQia.  ii»^  jgj.  'J6  qIq  ,  cf.  the  practice  existing  among 
the  Essenes,  Jos.  BJ  ll.  viii.  4,  5),  but  that  it 
involved  a  complete  change  of  the  attitude  wliich 
assumed  that  a  different  treatment  was  to  be  meted 
out  to  the  stranger  from  that  which  was  naturally 
Mhown  to  one's  own  kith  and  kin  (Mt  5*^**®  etc.). 
See,  further,  artt  Cosmopolitanlsm,  Hospi- 
TAUTY,  Gentiles,  Universalism. 

It  is  further  to  be  noticed  that  Christianity  ^ve 
a  new  signification  to  the  word  *  stranger.  Tlie 
way  had  been  prepared  by  the  use  of  the  Hebrew 
word  *  Ger '  (LXX.  rd/xu/cos,  see  artt.  *  Ger '  in  DB 
and  '  Stranger '  in  Encyc,  Bihl. ),  which  designated 
the  soioumer  who  dwelt  within  the  gates  of  Israel, 
and  who,  while  having  a  certain  status  there  and 
a  temporary  home,  belonged  to  another  country. 
The  fact  also  tliat  the  Jews  themselves  had  from 
the  time  of  Abraham  so  often  been  sojourners  in 
a  land  not  their  own  (Ac  7**  ^,  He  1 1*),  and  the 
lessons  taught  by  the  dispersion  in  post -exilic 
times,  led  to  that  metaphorical  use  of  the  term 
which  has  entered  so  largely  into  religious  speech 
and  poetry.  The  follower  of  Christ  saw  in  it  a 
descnption  of  himself  as  of  one  who  was  absent  from 
his  proper  country,  and  whose  citizenshij)  was  in 
heaven  (Ph  3»).  When  St.  Peter  writes  to  the 
'sojourners  of  the  Dispersion '  (1  P  1^),  and  lieseeches 
them  '  as  sojourners  and  pilgrims '  to  abstain  from 
fleshly  lusts  (2^^),  he  is  diverting  the  term  from 
a  geographical  to  a  spiritual  sense  (cf.  1^^).  The 
writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has  the  same 
thought,  *  For  we  have  not  here  an  abiding  city, 
but  we  seek  after  tlie  city  which  is  to  come'  (13**, 
cf.  ll"-»«). 

Literature. — Ulilhorn,  Chr.  Charity  in  tfie  Ancient  Ch,; 
Brace,  Cresta  ChriMi,  ch.  xvi. ;  Seeley,  Ecce  IIotn<»,  chs.  xiv.  xviL 

J.  Ross  Murray. 
STREAM.- See  River. 

STREET.— In  place  of  *  street'  in  Mk  C"*  we 
should  read  with  RV  '  market-j)lace/  the  ojien 
si)ace  or  souare  {dyopd)  where  goods  are  brought 
for  disposal  to  tlie  merchants  from  the  bazaars, 
and  where  jjeople  at  leisure  gather  for  conversation. 
irXarctd  stands  for  *  street '  in  the  ordinary-  sense. 
In  Lk  14^^  it  is  apparently  distinguished  from  ^i''/ii7, 
as  *  street'  from  'alley'  or  'lane.'  But  the  dis- 
tinction is  ignored  elsewhere ;  and  certainly  the 
*  street '  (^i'M'?)  called  *  Straight '  in  Damascus  (Ac 
9^*)  is  no  'alley.'  In  the  East  it  would  l)e  difficult 
to  maintain  the  distinction.  Even  the  main  streets 
in  cities  like  Jenisalem  and  Cairo  are  often  narrow 
and  crooked,  more  like '  alleys '  than  *  streets '  in  our 
sen.se.  The  footway  is  made  narrow,  the  upper 
storeys  frequently  overhanging  the  road,  for  pro- 
tection against  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Seclusion  is  a 
main  object  aimed  at  in  building  Eastern  houses : 
the  wall  to  the  street  is  seldom  pierced  l^y  windows  ; 
the  door  usually  leads  through  a  jmssage  into  a 
court,  round  which  the  rooms  are  arranged.  All 
sorts  of  filth  are  east  into  the  streets  (Rev  11^).  In 
spite  of  the  scaven^ering  of  dogs,  their  condition  is 
often  not  only  loathsome,  l^it  a  source  of  danger  to 
health.  W.  EwiNO. 

STRUGGLES  OF  SOUL.— The  Gospels  use  varied 
language  in  describing  the  conflicting  emotions  of 
Jesus.  At  the  grave  of  Lazarus  He  ffroavcd  in  the 
spirit  or  in  Himself  (Jn  IP^-  ^s,  Gr.  ivcPpifxijaaTo  and 
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iftpptfjui/jLcvos,  from  ifiBptfidofuu  to  snort  in,  to  be  very 
angry,  to  be  ?novea  tvith  indignation,  Mk  14*; 
stermy  to  charge,  Mt  9P",  Mk  1^) ;  He  was  disturbed 
inwardly  by  pity  for  the  mourners,  by  grief  at  their 
hopeless  view  of  death,  and  by  disappointment  at 
their  lack  of  trust  in  Him.  His  feeling  found  ex- 
pression in  tears  (v.»).  When  restoring  hearing 
and  speech  by  the  unusual  means  of  putting  His 
hands  in  the  ears  and  touching  the  tongue,  prayer, 
and  the  word  *  Ephphatha,'  He  sighed  (€<rr4va^€v, 
Mk  7**).  Unbeliei  either  in  the  sufferer  or  in  the 
multitude  seems  to  have  been  felt  by  Jesus  as  a 
iiind ranee  to  the  cure,  to  which  His  pity  moved 
Him  (cf.  Mt  13^).  Soon  after,  when  asked  for  a 
sign,  He  ^sighed  deeply  in  spirit*  {iLvaareviJ^i  ry 
TTvevfuiTi,,  Mk  8^^),  distracted  by  His  desire  to  win 
the  nation  and  His  purpose  not  to  use  any  illegiti- 
mate means  (cf.  the  second  temptation,  Mt  4*). 
When  the  Greeks  sought  an  interview  with  Him, 
He  confessed,  *Now  is  my  soul  troubled^  {rtrii' 
paKTot,  Jn  12'''');  the  possibility  of  finding  faith 
among  the  Gentiles,  and  the  necessity  of  His 
sacrifice  on  account  of  Jewish  unbelief,  were  prob- 
ably the  thoughts  that  so  distressed  Him.  The 
knowledge  that  Judas  would  betray  Him  troubled 
Him  in  spirit  (irapdxOri  rf  xyeiJ/iari,  Jn  13^),  love, 
grief,  disappointment,  indignation  struggling  to- 
gether. His  emotions  in  Grethsemane  are  described 
m  varied  phrases  by  the  Evangelists  (see  Agony). 
There,  as  ^ngel  comments  on  Jn  12",  *  concurrebat 
horror  mortis  et  ardor  obedientite.' 

Besides  these  descriptions  of  the  Evangelists, 
we  have  other  indications  of  the  struggles  of  soul 
of  Jesus.  His  prayers  on  other  occasions  than 
Gethsemane  were  probably  strenuous  efforts  to 
discover  and  to  submit  to  the  Father's  will.  He 
withdrew  for  prayer  after  the  first  Sabbath  of 
healing  in  Capernaum  (Mk  1"^),  after  the  cleansing 
of  the  leper  (Lk  5^*),  and  after  dismissing  the 
multitude  which  He  had  fed  (Mk  6^).  He  was 
])repared  by  prayer  for  the  choice  of  tlie  Twelve 
(Lk  6^^),  and  for  His  willing  acceptance  of  death 
(Lk  9^).  But  inward  conflict  arose  also  from 
temptation  (see  Temptation),  for  'he  was  in  all 
points  tempted  even  as  we  are'  (He  4**).  This 
experience  was  not  confined  to  one  occasion,  for, 
as  Luke  (4^')  states,  the  tempter  'departed  from 
him  for  a  season,'  and  it  is  not  improbable  even 
tliat  the  narratives  of  the  Temptation  (Mt  4^*", 
Mk  1"-  *',  Lk  4^'**)  bring  together  a  series  of  trials, 
separated  by  intervals  of  time.  The  language  He 
used  shows  that  He  felt  as  temptations  to  turn 
from  His  Divinely  appointed  path,  His  mother's 
appeal  at  Cana  (Jn  2r),  and  Peter's  remonstrance 
at  Csesarea  Philippi  (Mt  16^) ;  and  even  the  re- 
quest of  tlie  GreeKs  for  an  interview  (Jn  12^). 
Gethsemane  must  also  be  regarded  as  a  time  of 
temptation  (Mt  26«,  Mk  14"  ;  cf.  Lk  22*>- «).  His 
dread  of  encouraging  curiosity  or*  wTong  belief  b^ 
His  miracles  (Jn  4^)  came  in  conflict  with  His 
desire  to  help  and  comfort ;  and  when  tlie  Evan- 
gelists call  attention  to  compass\<»n  as  the  motive 
of  His  performing  a  miracle,  we  may  conclude  that 
there  had  been  such  a  struggle  of  soul  (Mt  14^^ 
15**  20",  Mk  \*\  Lk  7").  So  also  thU  feeling  of 
sympathy  came  in  conflict  with  His  desire  for 
rest  and  privacy  (Mt  9»,  Mk  1«  6»^).  His  con- 
flict with  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  regarding 
Sabbath  observance,  fasting,  ceremonial  washing, 
and  intercourse  with  sinners  must  have  distressed 
His  spirit;  for  He  too  would  need  to  face  the 
issue — would  He  follow  custom  or  conscience? 
We  have  more  distinct  evidence  of  the  inward 
strain  felt  by  Him,  because  His  regard  for  Jewish 
prejudice  and  exclusiveness  in  relation  to  the 
Gentiles,  in  order  that  He  might  not  estrange  His 
countrymen,  compelled  Him  to  assume  an  attitude 
of  aloofness  to  the  Gentiles  (the  Roman  centurion, 


Mt  8*° ;  the  Syrophoenicitm  mother,  Mt  15* ;  the 
Greeks,  Jn  12»). 

W^hat  struggles  of  soul  must  have  resulted  from 
the  thwarting  of  His  love  and  grace  by  the  mis- 
understanding or  unbelief  of  His  relatives  (Mk 
S^**-"),  His  disciples  (Mt  15"  16»  2&\  Mk  14"),  His 
fellow -townsmen  (Mk  6'),  and  the  Jerusalem  which 
He  so  loved  that  He  wept  over  it  (Lk  IS^*  19**) ! 
He  strove  to  turn  Judas  from  his  betrayal  (Jn  6'*, 
Mt  17==*  26»,  Jn  \2P,  Lk  22«),  and  to  save  Peter 
from  his  denial  (Lk  22»*).  His  struggle  of  soul 
culminated,  severe  and  grievous  as  it  had  often 
been,  in  the  agony  and  desolation  of  the  Cross, 
when  the  beloved  Son  of  God  was  so  made  sin 
(2  Co  5**)  and  a  curse  (Gal  3")  for  mankind,  that 
in  His  darkness  and  loneliness  He  felt  Himself 
forsaken  of  God  (Mt  27*). 

Alfred  E.  Garvik. 

STUMBLE,  STUMBLING-BLOCK.  -  See  Hin- 
drance. 

SUFFERING. — Suffering  was  not  a  mere  acci- 
dent in  the  career  of  Christ.  Neither  is  it  so  in  the 
life  of  any  of  His  true  followers.  It  came  to  Him 
in  the  fulfilment  of  His  Divine  mission.  Just  so 
must  it  come  to  all  those  who  are  co-workers  with 
Him  in  the  Kingdom  of  Go<l.  Therefore  in  the 
NT  the  sombre  b^kground  of  physical  ajid  spiritual 
suffering  is  never  absent  from  tlie  thought  of  the 
writers.  St  Peter,  perhaps  more  than  any  other, 
dwells  upon  it  in  its  doctrinal  and  practical  aspect, 
but  all  were  profoimdly^  impressea  by  the  signifi- 
cance of  Chnst's  sufferings,  and  encleavoured  to 
interpret  the  tribulations  of  His  followers  in  the 
liglit  of  His  o^Ti  varied  experiences. 

1.  Concerning  the  distressing  events  in  the 
Master's  life,  the  NT  gives  us  warrant  for  holding 
to  several  conclusions.  We  misinterpret  the  mean- 
ing of  Christ's  entrance  into  humanity,  if  we  limit 
His  tribulations  merely  to  the  agony  of  the  Pas^sion. 
The  bitter  experiences  of  His  last  week  were  typical 
of  the  harsh  events  of  His  life  as  a  whole.  His 
emptying  of  Himself  (Ph  2^)  to  become  the  humble 
partner  of  humanity  in  its  struggle  against  sin 
and  for  holiness,  was  itself  the  acme  of  suffer- 
ing. The  Agony  in  the  Garden  and  the  terrors 
of  the  death  on  the  Cross  were  but  the  last 
scenes  in  the  drama  of  His  humiliation.  Nor 
must  the  intensity  of  His  physical  sufferings  blind 
us  to  the  reality  of  the  woes  of  His  spirit.  With 
His  Divine  sensitiveness  to  selfishness  and  dis- 
obedience and  hard-heartedness  and  unresponsive- 
ness and  sin,  how  poignant  must  have  been  the 
griefs  which  His  sinless  soul  endured  !  For  this 
*man  of  sorrows,  acquainted  with  grief  (Is  53*), 
every  day  must  have  been  one  of  cnicitixion. 
Against  Him  who  came  to  destroy  sin  was  dis- 
played all  the  violence  of  which  evil  was  callable. 
That  He  must  needs  suffer  in  His  effort  to  accom- 
plish His  mission  was  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  His  Messiahship  (Ac  26»,  Lk  24«).  But  not  by 
His  mere  sufferings  did  He  redeem  humanity. 
These,  in  themselves,  were  not  necessary  to  Ins 
office  as  the  *  anointed  One,'  but  were  the  certain 
results  of  the  lifework  upon  which  He  had  entered. 
Only  as  He  was  willing  to  endure  whatever  human 
experiences  might  come  to  Him  could  He  reveal 
the  Father  and  help  to  turn  men  to  righteousness, 
by  showing  them  the  enormity  of  sm  (He  13^*). 
Against  Him  were  displayed  the  fearful  extremes 
to  which  sin  would  go  in  it«  effort  to  overcome 
good.  But  by  this  high  discipline  was  His  ovm. 
spirit  cultured  (6*) ;  and  through  His  heroic,  vic- 
torious endurance  of  Kin-impost  suffering  did  He 
become  our  High  Priest,  able  to  succour  those  who 
are  tempted  (2'"'  **  4**).  In  this  noble  s^nse  are 
the  sufferings  of  Christ  central  to  His  gospel,  so 
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that  St.  Peter  can  justly  call  himself  a  witness  of 
the  sufferings  of  Christ  (1  P  6*). 

2.  Nor  are  the  followers  of  Christ  to  escape  the 
experiences  that  came  to  Him  (Jn  15^).  See  art. 
Sorrow.  Charles  W.  Rishell. 

SUMMER  {e^poi,  Mt  24",  Mk  13»  Lk  21»).— 
This  term  stands  in  the  Gospels  for  the  time  of 
heat  as  distinguished  from  x^^f^^*  the  season  of 
cold  and  rain-storms.  These  terms  indicate  the 
great  division  of  the  year  in  the  East.  Scripture 
has  no  special  words  for  '  spring '  and  *  autumn  * ; 
and  while  the  Aral)  speaks  of  er-nM'a,  *  the  time 
of  fresh  pasture/  and  el-kharif,  'the  time  of 
gathering  of  grapes  and  other  fruits,  they  are 
hardly  regarded  as  distinct  seasons,  ^aifwa  8hitta\ 
*  summer  and  winter/  sum  up  the  year  for  him. 
WTien,  in  the  less  frequent  showers  of  early  April, 
the  fig-leaves  burst  out  and  cover  the  immature 
fruit  on  the  twigs,  the  days  of  cloudless  simshine 
are  *■  at  hand.'  The»e  last  from  April,  through  the 
harvest  in  the  end  of  May,  the  threshing  and 
winnowing  that  follow,  and  the  gathering  of  the 
fruits  in  August  and  September,  until  the  clouds  of 
October  herald  the  coming  of  rains  and  cold. 

W.  EwiNG. 

SUN. — The  rising  of  the  sun  marks  the  morning 
(Mk  163),  and  its  setting  the  evening  (Mk  1«  Lk 
4*").  Its  light  is  one  of  tne  gifts  which  the  Creator 
bestows  on  all  men  without  distinction  (Mt  6^). 
By  *  signs  in  the  sun*  (Lk  21'-")  we  are  to  under- 
stand tne  phenomena  of  ecli2)se,  as  described  more 
clearly  in  the  parallel  passages,  Mt  24*"*,  Mk  13^. 
The  statement  in  Lk  23*  as  to  *the  sun  being 
darkened  *  ( A V)  or  *  the  sun's  light  failing  *  (RV) 
at  the  time  of  the  Crucifixion,  cannot  be  explaine<l 
in  this  way,  since  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  can  nappen 
only  at  new  mo(m,  whereas  the  Crucifixion  took 
place  at  a  Passover,  when  the  moon  was  full.  The 
sun's  scorching  heat,  so  destructive  to  vegetation, 
is  an  emblem  of  tribulation  or  persecution  (Mt  13''  -\ 
Mk  4*-  ").  The  api>earance  of  the  face  of  Christ 
at  the  Transfiguration  (Mt  17-)  and  in  the  oi)ening 
vision  of  the  Aix>calypse  (Rev  !*•)  is  compared  to 
tlie  brightness  of  the  sun.  The  same  thing  is  said 
of  tlie  glory  in  which  the  righteous  shall  appear 
after  the  final  judgment  (Mt  13*»). 

James  Patrick. 

SUPERNATURJIL.— It  is  generally  recognized 
that  this  word  is  difficult  to  define,  and  its  defini- 
tions are  difficult  to  defend.  The  reason  of  this  is 
simple.  It  is  not  a  scientific  but  a  popular  term, 
and  is  therefore  liable  to  the  ambiguity  and 
vagueness  besetting  words  which  really  involve 
metaphysical  considerations,  but  which  have  grown 
into  use  without  any  proper  discussion  of  the 
metaphysical  questions  involved.  The  word  means 
that  which  is  beyond  or  above  nature ;  but  the 
word  -  *  nature '  is  ambiguous,  and  it  is  therefore 
uncertain  what,  if  iwiythin^,  corresjwnds  to  the 
word  *  supernatural.*  In  ordinary  speech,  *  super- 
natural' would  appear  to  mean  anything  outside 
the  ordinary  course  of  the  phenomenal  world. 
Everything  connected  with  ghosts,  for  instance,  is 
described  as  supernatural,  and  such  things  as  tele- 
pathy are  said  to  border  on  the  supernatural.  But 
even  in  such  cases  as  this  the  idea  attached  to  the 
word  is  not  clear.  A  ghost,  let  us  say,  raps  on  a 
table,  or  makes  the  sound  of  a  carnage  driving 
up  to  the  door.  These  are  i)erfectly  natural  and 
ordinary  sounds:  they  are  called  *  supernatural' 
only  in  the  sense  that  they  are  produced  in  an 
extraordinary  way.  And  by  tliis  is  apparently 
meant  that  the  s])iritual  or  volitional  cause  of  the 
sounds  is  in  an  unusual  relation  to  the  material 
world.  A  chairman  rapping  on  the  table  at  a 
meeting,  or  a  cabman  driving  up  to  the  door,  is  a 
spiritual  or  volitional  cause  of  the  sounds  produced. 


but  he  is  in  the  ordinary  relation  to  matter.  So 
the  phenomena  of  telepathy  are  said  to  border  on 
the  supernatural,  because  in  them  effects  are  pro- 
duced m  a  way  which  the  popular  mind  regards  as 
peculiarly  mysterious. 

Those  who  hold  that  the  world  was  made  and 
is  ruled  by  God,  have  to  imagine  to  themselves  in 
some  shape  the  mode  in  which  God  exercises  His 
sway.  For  ordinary  purposes  it  suffices  to  treat 
the  world  as  an  indepenaent  organization,  carried 
on  by  laws  which  are  regarded  as  invariable,  and 
it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  continually  to  the  Primary 
Cause  of  all.  This  view  of  the  world  is  harmless 
enough,  but  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  developing 
axi  inveterate  tendency  or  habit  of  thought,  by 
which  the  world  is  set  up  over  against  God,  as 
equivalent  to  *  nature '  or  the  *  natural  order* ;  while 
all  action  on  the  part  of  (jrod  is  treated  as  having 
the  character  of  disturbance  or  interference  in  an 
order  which  possesses  independent  rights,  or  as 
being  supernatural,  in  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  does 
interfere  or  disturb.  From  this  habit  of  mind  come 
all  those  phrases  by  which  miracles  are  described 
as  'suspensions  of  the  order  of  nature,'  and  the 
like.  If  a  person  under  the  influence  of  this  habit 
of  thought  meets  with  the  suggestion  that  miracles 
are  themselves  orderly,  and  illustrate  a  higher 
law  than  that  of  ordinary  experience,  he  is  dis- 
quieted, because  he  thinks  that  in  losing  the 
character  of  disturbance,  miracles  lose  their 
'supernatural'  character. 

Two  things  are  clear  in  regard  to  this  difficulty  : 
(1)  that  the  source  of  it  lies  in  the  (unverified) 
dualism  between  God  and  the  world  ;  (2)  that  there 
is  a  real  point  involved  in  the  distress  of  the  plain 
man  at  what  he  tliinks  is  an  attenuation  of  the 
meaning  of  miracle.  We  will  consider  the  second 
point  first.  It  is  manifest  that  if  the  law  which 
governs  miracle  differed  from  that  governing  ordui- 
ary  experience,  merely  in  complexity,  the  distinc- 
tion of  natural  and  supernatural  would  disappear  ; 
so  far  the  plain  man  is  right.  A  conjurer  does 
not  profess  to  use  any  but  the  most  ordinary  laws : 
yet  a  savage  might  look  upon  the  common  trick  of 
bringing  live  pigeons  out  of  a  hat  as  a  real,  creative 
•  supernatural '  act.  Some  of  the  language  used  by 
critics  of  mirai'les  and  the  term  'supernatural'  have 
a  tendency  to  bring  these  events  down  to  the  level 
of  tricks  or  deceptions.  It  is  said,  for  instance, 
that  a  fuller  knowledge  of  natural  processes  would 
lead  us  to  see  in  the  miracle  at  the  wedding-feast 
at  Cana  merely  an  acceleration  of  such  processes, 
which  would  quite  surrender  itself  to  ordinarj' 
methods  of  interpretation.  If  this  were  true,  the 
miracle  would  cease  to  be  in  any  sense  'super- 
natural' ;  it  would  be  merely  a  special,  imperfectly 
analyzed  case  of  an  ordinary  occurrence.  This  Is 
a  real  attenuation  of  the  meaning  of  the  word,  and 
the  ])lain  man  is  right  in  objecting  to  it.  But  he 
is  wrong  if  he  objects  to  it  on  the  ground,  expressed 
or  implied,  that  Divine  action  is  necessarily  ex- 

))losive  or  disruptive ;  for  this  would  mean  that 
[)ivine  action  is  irrational,  and  that  a  miracle 
must  be  as  gi-eat  a  marvel  to  God  as  to  man. 
Whatever  the  appearance  of  the  supernatural  to 
us,  to  God  it  must  appear  rational  and  orderly. 
Grod  is  the  author  of  nature  and  its  laws.  Their 
uniformity  represents  His  normal  action  and  will 
for  the  world.  But  nature  and  its  laws  have  no 
independent  validity  or  rights  as  against  G(k1. 
They  are  entirely  at  His  disposal  and  under  His 
control.  If,  for  whatever  reason.  He  diverges  from 
what  Ls  normal,  it  will  lye  for  sufficient  cause.  He 
will  act  in  a  new  way  upon  the  old  material, 
reminding  man  of  the  dependence  of  all  ujTon  Him. 
And  the  difference  between  the  normal  and  the 
abnormal  action  does  not  consist  in  the  nature  of 
the  laws  employed,  as  if  the  usual  operation  of 
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natural  law  were  broken  or  sunpended  by  some  a  skin  or  mat,  and  partaking  of  the  plain  food 
intrusive  and  alien  force ;  but  in  the  fact  that  the  (ile»h  being  rarely  naed)  out  of  common  vessels 
action  of  God  upon  the  order  of  created  being  is  with  the  fingers.    See  also  artt.  Food,  Meals,  and 
in  one  case  what  we  expect,  in  the  other  widely  Last  Supper. 
diilerent.    There  is  no  reason  why  the  word  *  super- 
natural,' which  will  certainly  not  be  driven  out  of  Litbratirk.— Artt.  in  the  Bible  Dictionaries  of  Smith,  Kitto, 


foot, 
JCbrcB- 

appears  necessary  to  vmdicate  tne  treedom  ot  orum ;  and  ugoiini's  Thesaurwi^  voL  xxx. 
(iod  to  take  such  action:  other>\'i8e  we  subject  Albert  Henry  Newman. 

Him  to  the  tyranny  of  His  own  laws.    But  there        SUPREIUCT.— Few  things  are  more  remarkable 

is  no  reajBon  to  associate  the  word  ^-ith  a  variety  in  the  Gospels  than  the  absolute  supremacy  over 

of   half -conscious   dualistic   assumptions,    which  nature  and  man  which  Christ  is  represented  as  both 

cannot   be   defended    in    theory.     See   also   art.  claiming  and  exercising.     In  this  respect  the  S\ti- 

MiRACLES.  Thomas  B.  Strong.  optics  bear,  if  anything,  a  more  striking  witness 

than  the  Fourth  Gospel.     Christ  appears  from  first 

SUPERSCRIPTION.— See  Title  on  Cross.  to  last  as  exercising  lordship  over   matter   and 

natural  forces.     He  heals  incurable  diseases,  stills 

SUPPER   (Jetiri'oi').— The   term  aoplied   in  the  the  storm  by  a  word,  multiplies  food,  ^vithers  the 

time  of  Christ  to  the  principal  meaJ  usually  par-  barren  fig-tree.    And,  beyond  these  things.  He  ap- 

taken  of  in  the  evening,  and  also  to  more  elabor-  pears  also  as  supreme  over  the  world  of  spirits, 

ate   collations   for  the  entertainment  of   guests  He  calls  back  the  human  soul  to  the  body  after 

(weddings,   birthdays,  arrival   and   departure   of  they  have  been  separated  by  death.    He  is  acknow- 

friends  or  distinguished  persons,  sheep-shearing,  ledged  as  lord    by  the  un^-illing  and   undesired 

completion  of  wme-makinc,  funerals,  etc.).'    In-  testimony  of  the  demons  (Mk  1",  Lk  4»»-»  etc.). 


hair,  beards,  and  sometimes  their  clothes  and  feet  fession  of  the  centurion  (Mt  8*"^'),  that  such  author- 
were  anointed  with  perfumed  oil  (Lk  7*,"  Jn  12*) ';  ity  belongs  naturally  to  Him ;  yet  He  does  not 
and  garlands  of  flowers  were  sometimes  provided  represent  these  wonders  as  being  the  chief  purpose 
for  the  decoration  of  their  heads  (Wis  S^*- ;  Jos.  of  His  ministry.  He  appeals  at  times  to  their 
x\nt,  XIX.  ix.  1)."  On  formal  occasions  the  guests  evidence ;  but  His  most  characteristic  claim  is 
were  arranged  at  the  table  by  the  master  of  the  something  even  greater  and  more  fundamental, 
feast  {A,pxf^p^f^^vot)i  usually  a  friend  of  the  family,  Christ  plainly  claims  supremacy  over  the  moral 
according  to  his  conception  of  their  relative  social  nature  of  man,  over  human  conscience  and  human 
rank,  nearness  to  the  host  being  the  mark  of  destiny — a  supremacy  extending  through  all  time, 
honour.  Guests  commonly  reclined  on  benches  and  without  limitation.  His  association  "udth  or 
(sometimes  elaborate  and  luxurious),  three  or  five  subordination  to  the  Father  is  not  referred  to  as 
to  the  bench,  the  feet  of  each  extending  behind,  limiting,  but  rather  as  ju.stifying  His  o-^^ti  claim 
and  the  back  of  the  head  of  each  reaching  to  the  (Mt  16*',  Jn  5**^^).  On  His  own  sole  word  He 
bosom  of  his  neighbour  on  the  left  ( Jn  13*-^  21**).  reverses  human  standards  of  judgment  (Mt  S*'** 
Tlie  tables  were  usually  three  in  number,  arranged  19**,  Lk  6*"*).  He  expands,  modifies,  or  abolishes 
to  form  three  sides  of  a  square.  The  guests  re-  by  His  own  *I  say  unto  you,'  laws  or  institutions 
clined  upon  the  outside,  and  the  servants  ministered  wliich  were  admittedly  Divine  in  their  origin  (Mt 
from  the  inside.  The  left  elbow  was  used  for  6. 19*"' ;  cf.  7^  ^).  Yet  at  the  same  time  He  refuses 
support,  while  the  right  hand  and  arm  were  free  to  enter  into  competition  with  temporal  rulers,  or 
for  conveying  food.  A  somewhat  formal  giving  of  to  give  decisions,  as  even  a  prophet  might  have 
thanks  preceded  each  meal  (ei;Xo7/a,  6i^apt(rr/a).  done,  on  human  matters  of  dispute  (Jn  6^^  Lk 
This  practice  was  carefully  observed  by  Jesus  and  12*'" ").  His  supremacy  is  too  great  and  too  com- 
His  disciples  (Mt  14*'  1^  26*,  Lk  9",  Jn  6").  At  preliensive  for  Him  to  involve  Himself  in  such  con- 
suppers  of  the  more  formal  or  festive  type  the  host  troversies,  which  men  will  learn  to  settle  when 
served  the  guests  with  equal  portions  as  far  as  was  they  have  learned  the  greater  lesson.  His  words, 
practicable,  where  no  special  honour  was  to  be  He  asserts,  are  more  lasting  than  heaven  and  earth 
done  to  special  guests.  In  tlie  latter  case,  a  double,  (Mt  24^).  He  proclaims  Himself  King  and  Judge 
triple,  or  even  quintuple,  or  a  particularly  choice  of  the  Kingdom  which  He  is  founding.  The  niem- 
portion  was  bestowed  upon  tlie  guest  of  honour,  bers  of  it  are  His  ser>'ants,  and  responsible  to  Him 
At  less  formal  suppers  the  food  was  cut  into  small  alone  (Mt  24.  25,  Mk  13«-",  Lk  12^«).  But  His 
pieces  and  put  into  larce  dishes,  from  which  the  supremacy  extends  beyond  the  limits  of  His  own 
guests  took  them  with  their  fingers  and  conveyed  Kingdom.  He  claims  to  be  the  final  Judge  of  all 
them  to  flat  cakes  of  bread  which  served  as  plates,  the  nations,  to  allot  the  eternal  punishment  or  re- 
where  they  pulled  them  to  pieces  before  conveying  ward  of  every  individual  soul  (Sit  16*-"  25^*"** ;  cf. 
tliem  to  their  moutlis.  Pieces  of  the  bread  were  Mk  13*^'  ^^  Lk  21"* ").  And  this  univen-al  dominion 
useil  as  spoons  for  dipping  gravy  from  the  common  over  both  matter  and  spirit  is  expressed  finally^  in 
disli.  Individual  knives,  rorks,  and  spoons  were  the  tremendous  closing  verses  of  ^It.,  *  All  authority 
not  used  even  by  the  wealthy  until  long  after  NT  hath  been  given  (i^6dy},  th.  aorist  of  an  eternal  fact) 
times.  The  practice  of  hana- washing  immediately  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth.*  It  is  indeed  in 
before  tlie  meal  had  thus  its  special  appropriate-  this  Gospel  that  the  claim  of  Christ  to  be  King  and 
iiess.  When  women  were  admitted  to  suppers  of  Judge  ot  all  men  is  stated  in  the  most  detailea  and 
tlie  more  formal  kind  (which  was  probably  unusual),  vivid  manner.  But  there  is  no  inconsistency  with 
they  seem  to  have  sat  rather  than  reclined.  "Wine  the  other  Gospels.  A  similar  claim  is  implied  in 
was  dmnk  during  the  meal  and  after  the  eating  all ;  cf.  esp.  Lk  19""*^. 

(Mislina,  Berakhoth  xi,  5f.,  cf.  viii.  8).      Thanks-        In  the  Act*»,  Christ  is  preached  by  the  Apostles 

giving  and  hand-washing  closed  the  meal.  as  'Lord*  (2"),  as  'prince  (dpxTt^)  of  life*  (3"),  as 

The  ordinary  suppers  of  the  well-to-do  classes  universal  Judge  of  men  {10^  17").    St.  Paul  from 

were  far  less  formal.    The  suppers  of  the  poor  were  the  moment  of  his  conversion  speaks  of  Jesus  as 

no  doubt  partaken  of  without  tables  or  seats,  the  his  absolute  Master,  whose  '  slave  *  he  is  (Ro  P), 

family  sitting,  or  squatting  on  the  ground,  around  whose  '  marks  *  he  bears  branded  uiion  his  body 
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(Gal  6'^).  The  daHsripUons  of  the  nature  and  office 
of  Christ  in  the  Epistles  of  the  First  Imprisonment 
state  and  justify  tnis  supxemaoy  in  the  most  start- 
ling and  oomprSiensive  manner.  '  In  the  name  of 
Jesus'  all  creation  must  bow;  all  creation  must 
confess  HisLordship  (Ph  2^").  All  things  have 
been  created  throu^  Him  and  unto  Him :  creation 
not  only  starts  frSni  Him,  but  converges  in  Him 
(Col  V^  Christ  is  the  '  head  of  all  principality 
and  power'  {2^%  All  things  are  'in  subjection 
under  his  feet'  (Eph  V^  «). 

This  supremacy  of  Christ  is  again  the  most  char- 
acteristic feature  of  the  teaching  of  the  Epistle  to 
t^  Hebrews.  Everywhere  the  eye  of  the  believer 
is  directed  to  Him  {^  3»  4"  8^  12«-»  13«-»).  His 
figure  dominates  the  whole  of  man's  life ;  and  the 
writer  plainly  implies  that  Uiis  supremacy  is  essen- 
tial ana  indefeasiDle. 

The  same  teaching  appears  in  a  more  pictorial 
form  in  the  changing  scenery  of  the  Apocalypse. 
Christ  receives  the  homage  of  all  creation  (Rev 
l^^%  He  is  associated  with  Qod  the  Father  in  the 
possession  of  *  the  kmgdom  of  the  world'  (11"),  He 
Himself  is  'King  <»  kings  and  Lord  of  linds' 
(l»i»-«). 

Christian  wonihip,  Christian  art.  Christian  suffer- 
ings are  full  of  tne  same  testimony.  Christ  is 
worshipped  personally  a^  Lord  and  CkxL  He  is 
portoayed  as  universal  ruler,  bearing  the  insignia 
of  empire  over  all  the  thoughts  and  needs  and 
works  of  men.  The  martyrs  incurred  the  reproach 
of  disloyalty  to  temporal  rulers,  hayj  even  of  being 
enemies  to  human  society,  by  tpeir  uns^'erving 
allegiance  to  Christ  as  supreme  over  all  human 
laws  and  customs.  Pplycarp^  .confronted  'with 
death,  confesses  Him  as  'Saviour  and  Kinff.'  The 
narrative  of  his  martyrdom  contrasts  tne  brief 
authority  of  Jewish  ana  Roman  officials  with  '  the 
reign  of  the  eternal  King,  Jesus  Christ '  {Letter  of 
the  Smymteans,  21). 

The  Christ  of  the  GospeLfi,  the  Christ  of  Chris- 
tian experience,  must  be  supreme  or  nothing  at  all. 
The  idea  of  a  limited  or  temporary  supremacy  is 
self-contradictory.  The  Christian  conscience,  how- 
ever laggard  the  will,  cannot  but  confess  the  juMtice 
of  the  jnaster's  question :  *  Why  call  ye  me  Ix)rd, 
Lord,  and  do  not  the  tliingH  which  I  say?'  (Lk  6^*). 
See  also  artt  Authority  of  Christ,  Di\aNiTY  of 
Christ,  King,  Lord. 

LiTBEATUKB.— LkldoQ,  Divinity  of  cur  Lord  {Bampton  Lec- 
tures, 1866);  Gore,  /neomation  t^  the  Son  of  (rod  (do.  1891); 
Seeley,  Eom  Homo,  1866 ;  Edersheun,  Life  ana  Time*  of  Jenu 
the  JfenfoA,  1888;  Pte«  Didon,  JUtu  Christ,  1801;  Sanday, 
art.  'Jeans  Christ'  in  Hastings'  DB;  Westoott,  Chrittus  Con- 
mtmmator,  1887 ;  Ellicott,  Chritttu  ComprobaUnr,  1891 ;  Stubbs, 
Chriitut  Imperator,  1894.  A.  R.  WhITHAM. 

SURPRISE.— The  word  has  an  objective  as  Avell 
as  a  subjective  reference :  it  means  both  *  the  act 
of  taking  unawares '  and  *  the  emotion  caused  by 
anything  sudden.'  The  emotion  is  closely  akin  to 
loonder,  *  the  state  of  mind  produced  by  something 
new,  unexpected,  or  extraordinary*;  but  sudden 
emergence  is  its  distinctive  characteristic.  It  may 
enter  in  as  an  element  in  dUappointment,  when 
hopes  are  defeated,  purposes  miscarry,  or  efforts 
are  frustrated  suddenly.  When  the  nature  of  an 
object  is  inexplicable,  unintelligible,  when  the 
occurrence  of  an  event  is  unexpected,  uncalculated, 
ewrpriee  is  felt.  It  necessarily  implies  limitation 
of  Knowledge,  an  incapacity  of  the  subject  know- 
ing to  completely  possess  and  command  in  thought 
the  object  known.  In  the  objective  reference,  some 
instances  of  surprise,  or  at  least  the  attempt  te 
surprise,  are  found  in  the  Gospels.  The  enemies 
of  Jesus  tried  te  *  cateh  Him  in  talk '  (Mk  12»,  Lk 
ll'^)  by  the  questions  they  put  to  Him.  They 
'watehed  Him  whether  He  would  heal  on  the 
Sabbath  day,  that  they  might  find  an  accusation 


against  him'  (Lk  6^).  He  had  to  be  constantJy 
on  His  gnard  against  their  malignity.  By  the 
treachery  of  Judas  they  were  able  to  snrprise  Him, 
unprotected  by  the  multitude,  in  Gethsemane. 
Peter's  denial  was  in  some  measure  due  to  bis 
being  taken  by  snrprise,  even  although  Jepos  had 
forewarned  him.  It  is  in  the  subjective  reference 
of  the  tena,  that  we  are  speciaUy  interested  in 
reading  the  Goq>els-— the  surprise  Jesus  felt  and 
the  snrprise  He  caused.  8o  dilterent  was  Jesus  in 
eharactor,  purpose,  spirit,  from  His  environment, 
that  He  could  not  always  understand  it^  still  less 
oonld  it  understand  Hun.  During  His  earthly 
ministry  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  were  not  laid 
bare  to  Him,  althoun^h  He  occasionally  disjplajrad 
an  extraordinary  insight  into  the  thoughts  and 
wishes  of  others ;  nor  was  the  veil  of  the  future 
altogether  withdrawn,  even  although^  He  did,  in 
regard  to  His  own  deiU^h  and  resurrection,  and  the 
doom  of  the  dty  which  rejected  Him,  show  an 
exceptional  knowledga  But  supernatural  as  in 
these  respects  His  Imowledge  was,  it  was  not  a 
Diione  omniscience — for  which  eurpriseiB  impos- 
sihle,  as  for  it  there  is  neither  the  inexplicable  nor 
the  unexpected.  The  subject  of  the  liiyiitation  of 
Jesus'  knowledge  is  more  fully  dealt  with  in  the 
art.  Kekosis.  Jesus  was  surprUed  by  the  anxiety 
felt  and  the  search  made  for  Him  by  His  parents^ 
when  He  remained  behind  in  the  Temple.  '  How 
is  it  that  ye  sought  me?'  (Lk  2») ;  He  'marvelled 
because  of  their  unbelief '  in  Nazareth  (Mk  ifi) ;  He 
was  disappointed  at  the  dulnessof  understanding 
of  Hb  disciples  (Mt  15"  16»- "),  and  of  His  hearers 
in  Jerusalem  (Jn  8^),  and  at  the  unbelief  of  His 
coieration  (Mk  8").  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
faith  of  the  centurion  (Mt8^®)  and  of  the  Syro- 
Phoenician  woman  (Mt  15^),  brought  Him  glad 
surprise.  The  storm  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (Mt  8**) 
was  a  surprise  to  Him  even  as  to  His  disciples, 
although  His  faith  was  not  disturbed  as  theirs 
was;  so  also  He  knew  not  that  He  was  sendinc 
His  disciples  into  any  danger  when  He  dismissed 
them  after  the  feeding  of  the  live  thousand  (Mt 
14^ ;  see  the  discuRsion  of  these  two  incidents  in 
Adamson's  T^te  Mind  in  Christ,  jip.  o-lO).  He 
was  disappointed  in  His  desire  for  rest  with  His 
disciples  (Mk  &^'^),  and  for  secrecy  (Mk  7^»). 
He  expected  to  find  fruit  on  the  barren  fig-tree 
(Mk  11").  Although  the  {^Towing  estrangement 
of  Judas  was,  from  its  beginnings,  perceived  by 
Him  (Jn  6** ;  see  Dods'  comment  in  loco  in  Ex- 
nositor's  Gr,  Test.  i.  p.  759),  yet  when  He  called 
nim  He  did  not  anticipate  his  treachery.  His 
stute  in  Gethsemane  was  one  of  amazement  (Mk 
14^) ;  tliere  was  an  element  in  the  doom  He  looked 
forward  to  that  He  could  not  understand,  and  had 
not  looked  for.  His  amazement  is  expressed  in 
the  cry  of  desolation  on  the  Cross  (Mt  27^).  What 
He  then  experienced  was  worse  than  He  had  an- 
ticipated. As  man's  sin  had  ever  been  a  surprise 
to  Him,  so  was  its  worst  consequence  when  it  fell 
on  Him. 

Jesus  Himself  so  transcended  the  world  in  which 
He  lived,  taught,  and  wrought,  that  He  was  con- 
stantly a  surprise  to  men.  This  He  Himself  ex- 
pected (Jn  3^52**  7'^).  The  marvel  began  with 
Joseph  and  Mary  in  the  Temple  at  Simeon's 
prophecy,  and  at  Jesus'  oi^ti  words  (Lk  2®-*'). 
The  multitudes  marvelled  at  His  teaching,  His 
healing.  His  forgiveness  of  sins.  His  wisdom  in 
answering  the  (questions  of  His  opponents,  and  His 
grace  in  preaching  tlie  gospel  (Mk  1*^-^,  Mt  7-*-  ^, 
Mk  2"  5»-«»,  Mt  9«-»  12«,  Lk  9«  7*^,  Mt  22«  Lk 
20*  4**).  His  disciples  were  astonished  at  His 
command  over  the  storm  (Mk  6^'),  His  teachin*^ 
regarding  the  rich  (Mt  19^),  and  the  curse  on  the 
fig-tree  (Mt  21*).  His  disregard  of  the  current 
customs  caused  surprise  (Lk  11^,  Jn  4^),  as  did  the 
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freedom  from  these  He  allowed  to  His  disciples 
(Mk  2*8  7*).  The  world's  surprise  at  Jesus  is  its 
tribute  to  His  unique  perfection ;  His  surprise  at 
man's  sin  and  unbelief  the  e^ddence  of  its  need  of 
the  grace  and  truth  of  the  Son  of  God.  See, 
further,  AMAZEMENT. 

LmniATURB. — A.  J.  Mason,  Conditions  of  Our  Lord's  Life  on 
Earth,  135-138 ;  T.  Adamson,  Studies  qfthe  Mind  in  Christy 
6-12, 167;  Gore,  BL  147  f.  ALFRED  E.  GaRVIE. 

SUSANNA  CZowrdvva  fr.  n||hc^,  fern,  of  jsnc^,  which 
denotes  a  lily  or  any  lily-like  flower). — All  that  is 
kno>vn  of  her  is  that  she  was  one  of  the  women 
who  ministered  to  Jesus  (Lk  8').  The  mention  of 
her  name  without  further  particulars  implies  that 
she  was  well  known.  This  may  have  been  due  to 
her  special  devotion,  in  which  case  reference  to  her 
on  otner  occasions  would  have  been  expected,  or  to 
her  social  rank,  which  view  may  derive  support 
from  the  succession  of  her  name  to  that  of  Joanna 
(wh.  see).  R.  W.  Moss. 

SWADDLING  CLOTHES.— The  custom  of  wrap- 
ping the  newborn  infant  in  bands  of  cloth  ((nrapry- 
av6(jij)  has  long  prevailed,  and  still  exists  in  the 
East.  This  treatment  was  supposed  to  make 
for  the  strengthening  and  proper  growth  of  the 
back  and  liinos,  as  well  as  bemg  convenient  for 
carrying  the  child.  The  infant  Jesus  was  not 
neglected  in  this  particular,  though  laid  in  the 
manger  (Lk  27-  ^) ;  the  absence  of  swaddling  bands 
being  regarded  as  a  sign  of  extreme  poverty  or  of 
neglect  (cf.  Ezk  16*).  E.  B.  PoLLARD. 

SWEARING.— See  Oaths. 

SWEAT. — The  word  *  sweat '  occurs  only  in  one 
passafi[e  in  the  NT,  namely  Lk  22*^,  in  the  narra- 
tive of  our  Lord*s  agony  in  Getlisemane,  where  we 
read  :  '  His  sweat  Mcame,  as  it  were,  great  drops 
of  blood  falling  down  upon  the  ground.'  In  ap- 
proaching the  discussion  of  the  passage  there  are 
three  matters  to  be  considered :  (1)  the  textual 
problem,  (2)  the  interpretation  of  the  words  'be- 
came, as  it  were,'  and  (3)  the  possibility  of  the 
])henomenon  known  as  *  bloody  sweat  (hcema- 
drosis). 

1.  In  turning  first  to  the  textual  question,  we 
find  that  vv.**-**  are  omitted  in  many  of  the  best 
authorities  for  the  text  of  the  NT  (the  great 
uncials  K'ABRT).  A  number  of  other  uncials 
(ESVrAII)  mark  the  passage  as  doubtful ;  and  in 
the  case  of  Codex  K  the  hand  of  one  corrector  has 
apparently  inserted  it,  while  that  of  another  has 
deleted  it.  The  Church  Fathers,  Hilary,  Jerome, 
and  others  bear  witness  tliat  there  were  many 
MSS  known  to  them  which  did  not  contain  these 
two  verses;  and  certain  MSS  insert  them  in  the 
parallel  passage  in  Mt.  s  Gospel,  namely  after  Mt 
26^».  Of  the  Versions,  one  MS  of  the  Old  Latin 
omits  tliem,  as  do  also  the  best  of  the  Egyptian, 
Armenian,  and  the  oldest  Syriac  versions.  Cyril 
of  Alexandria  omits  the  verses  in  his  Homilies  on 
Lk.'s  Grospel,  while  the  silence  of  such  writers  as 
Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen  cannot  be 
without  significance.  One  cursive  MS  (124)  omits 
them,  while  No.  13  has  them  inserted  by  a  corrector. 
In  the  Greek  Lectionaries  the  verses  ^re  gener- 
ally omitted  frdm  the  lesson  in  which  they  would 
naturally  appear,  but  are  inserted  in  the  Mt.  pas- 
sage, a  custom  that  seems  to  have  influenced 
Chrysostom  in  his  reference  to  the  passage,  though, 
as  WH  admit,  *  a  mere  comparison  of  the  paraUel 
narratives  of  the  Evangelists  would  suffice  to  sug- 
gest to  him  the  reference.'  On  the  other  hand, 
the  MSS  that  include  the  verses  as  they  stand 
in  Lk.  are  the  following :  uncials  K*DFGHKLM 
i^UXA,  and  nearly  all  cursives.     While  A  omits 


the  passage,  as  we  have  seen,  it  lias  the  reference 
section-number  in  the  margin,  showing  that  its 
presence  in  other  MSS  must  have  been  known  to 
the  scribe.  The  verses  are  contained  also  in  the 
majority  of  the  MSS  of  the  Old  Latin,  some  few 
Egyptian,  the  Syr-Pesh.  and  Syr-Hier.  They  are 
known  also  to  Justin  Martyr  (who  quotes  them  in 
his  Dialogue  unth  Trypfu),  103),  Iren.,  Jerome,  and 
Augustine.  The  verses  gave  rise  to  much  discus- 
sion among  early  writers,  some  of  whom  held  that 
they  had  been  wilfully  cut  out  by  some  who  were 
afraid  of  their  employment  by  unorthodox  writers ; 
though,  on  the  other  hand,  thev  constituted  a 
strong  weapon  of  proof  against  tnose  who  denied 
the  reality  of  our  Lord's  humanity. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  evidence 
is  that  the  main  witness  to  the  presence  of  the 
verses  is  of  a  Western  order ;  but  this  need  not 
mean  more  than  that,  as  is  the  habit  of  the 
Western  text  of  Lk.  in  particular,  many  elements 
of  tradition  that  would  otherwise  have  been  lost 
are  contained  in  it.  This  is  the  conclusion  to 
which  WH  come.  Their  words  are :  *  These  verses 
can  only  be  a  fragment  from  the  traditions,  ^-ritten 
or  oral,  which  were,  for  a  while  at  least,  locally 
current  beside  the  canonical  Gospels,  and  which 
doubtless  included  matter  of  every  d^ree  of 
authenticity  and  intrinsic  value.  These  verses 
and  the  first  sentence  of  23'*  may  be  safely  c^ed 
the  most  precious  among  the  remains  of  this 
Evangelic  tradition  which  were  rescued  from 
oblivion  by  the  scribes  of  the  2nd  century.' 
Neither  do  these  editors  think  tliat  there  is  any 
evidence  of  the  omission  of  the  verses  for  doctrinal 
reasons.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  as  if  they 
stood  very  much  in  the  same  position  as  does  the 
Pericope  AdtUterce ;  that  is,  as  an  early  story  of 
the  Evangelic  tradition  that  had  not  found  its  way 
into  all  the  copies  of  the  canonical  Cvospels. 

2.  The  next  point  to  consider  is  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  woros  *  as  it  were  great  drops  of  blood.' 
Here  again  there  is  a  secondary  question  of  reading, 
because  certain  manuscripts  and  versions  (XVX, 
Vulg.  Boh. )  read  the  genitive  of  the  word  rendered 
*  famng  down,'  agreeing  with  the  word  for  *  blood,' 
and  not  the  nominative  m  a^^ement  with  the  word 
for  *  drops,'  as  do  the  majority  of  the  authorities. 
The  Greek  word  OpSfx^os,  either  with  or  without 
aXfMTos,  can  itself  bear  the  meaning  'a  drop  of 
blood,'  and  is  so  used  in  classical  Greek  writers 
(see  iEsch.  Sum.  184  ;  Plato,  Crit,  120  A).  Tatian 
in  his  Diatessaron  renders  in  an  exaggerated  form, 
'  like  a  stream  of  blood,'  which  Bernard  supposes 
would  be  visible  in  the  moonlight. 

When  Justin  quotes  the  verse  he  also  omits  '  of 
blood ' ;  but  this  ma}r  be  because  he  regarded  the 
word  6p6fipoi  as  bearing  that  signification.  Even 
when  all  is  said,  however,  the  expression  may  not 
mean  more  than  that  there  was  a  resemblance 
between  the  falling  of  the  heavy  drops  of  perspira- 
tion and  the  plashing  of  blood-gouts  from  a  wound, 
so  that  the  verse  does  not  a^olutely  and  neces- 
sarily assert  that  blood  flowed  &om  our  Lord's 
body  in  the  moment  of  His  extreme  anguish. 

In  a  special  diBCuaskm  of  the  subject  by  Harnack,  that  writer 
maintains  that  the  stamp  of  Lk.  is  clearly  manifest  on  the 
verses  in  question,  and  it  is  to  be  remembeied  that  it  is  a  very 
remarkable  thing  that  the  only  record  of  this  event  should  occur 
in  the  Gospel  at&ibuted  to  the  man  whom  tradition  asserts  to 
have  been  a  phviidan,  and  whose  own  language  supports  the 
statement.  This  remarkable  phenomenon  is  the  very  thing  we 
should  expect  a  physician  to  take  special  pains  carefully  to 
record.  Harnack  in  the  same  discussion  draws  attention  to  the 
passage  in  Jn  12S7-30,  which  he  r^;ards  as  that  Evangelist's 
account  of  the  same  incident.  It  is  remarkable  that  while  the 
passage  in  Lk.  speaks  of  an  angel  succouring  Jesus,  the  passage 
m  the  Fourth  Gospel  tells  of  a  voice  from  heaven  that  ans^*ered 
His  prayer,  which  voice  was  regarded  by  some  of  the  people  as 
that  of  an  an^l.  In  Hamack's  opinion  the  Fourtn  Gospel 
draws  its  material  for  the  Passion  narrative  from  the  SynopUcs, 
and  here  he  thinks  we  have  another  version  of  the  story  con- 


S.  There  Iioh  been  mac^li  dL^cuMnion  aa  to  whether 
Hacli  a  thing  n^  a  bloody  sweat  is  a  poKsibiliCy,  and 
here  wo  couib  into  the  realm  of  medical  evidence. 
Much  han  been  «-ritten  on  the  matter,  both  in  older 
clays  and  up  to  the  present  tinio;  a  great  deal 
line  taa»t  admit,  being  irrelevant.  The  less 
t«I  medical  writers  ofon  earlier  time  ivero  content 
to  quote  Galen  as  their  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  sometimes  '  the  pores  are  so  voBtty 
dilated  by  a  copious  and  fervent  spirit,  tliat  even 
blood  isfloes  through  them  and  con«titutpj4 «.  bloody 
sweat'  (see  R.  Mead,  Medical  Works.  1762,  cli.  13). 
The  most  recent  medical  conclusion  on  the  snhjoet 


seems  to  be  that  it  is  phynically  pORsibU 
to  exade  throogli  the  sweat  glands,  aa 


jitremely  thin.*  It  may  thus  be  granted 
that  such  an  event  as  the  ordinary  text  describes 
wan  a  potisibility,  though  nothing  very  closely 
allied  to  it  has  ever  been  observed,  and  one  would 
naturally  manifest  great  caution  in  accepting  the 
historicity  of  it.  in  view  of  all  that  has  already 
been  said  about  the  passage. 

Some  writers  have  understood  the  phrase  '  drops 
of  blood'  as  a  purely  figurative  one.  being  simply 
expresaive  of  the  intense  agony  undergone  by  tlie 
Emnerer,  and  not  in  any  sense  to  be  taken  either 
literally  or  as  even  suggesting  that  the  perspira- 
tion was  itself  so  heavy  as  to  suggest  the  dripping 
of  blood. 

Tliere  remans  one  interesting  instants  of  the 
iise  of  the  verb  'sweat'  in  a  i>asaB«o  of  the  early 
Chrbtion  writing  known  as  the  Diiiaehe,^  where  in 
ch.  1  we  read,  'Let  thine  alma  sweat  into  thine 
hands  until  thou  shalt  linve  learned  to  whom  to 
give.'  The  words,  indeed,  are  not  actually  quoted 
as  Christ's,  but  there  can  be  little  ([ueation  that 
the  author  regnrded  thetii  as  a  traditional  saying 
of  the  Lord. 

LiTKRiTTiHii.— Tlie  Cotnoi.  On  tht  piBsige,  np.  Plummer,  ad 
lac.,  ind  the  BddiLlorul  naU  on  p.  bit :  Hortnniinn  In  Uie 
IliUom.;  the  Eipoi.  Gr.  Tal.:  WII,  'NoUisDn  SulecCIteulIng*,' 
pp.  ai-<IT:  Ilutlnn'  DB.  ui.  'M«l[dng';  Encyc.  Bibl.,  art. 
'Smt(BlDody)'i»l.4S21.al«'Cro«,'niir.G,caLBSB:IIii'nicli'i 
diKUHlan  In  SifmTifl"6cr.  drr  BrrL  Atad.  dtr  Wiatiueh.  1901 ; 

SuiiiD'i  Dia.  tf  Mrdieiiw  {«L  1B03,  Mimvi  'Sudoripwoui 
luid*  <DiHiun  oO ' :  It-  Und.  Kedicai  Workt.  1T«3.  p.  030 ; 
W.  Btroud,  A  Tnalitc  on  Om  Fhpiieal  Cauu  oj  the  Dtrach  qf 
ChnM.lBtr;  AUjmyintZlaeJiT.JarPiinMalrit,  l§as,  xx.  Gl ; 
Da  ths  OK  ol  liOUlic  [ftan  m  MaemOlan't  Mail.  ISTI,  und 
£an«(,  ISTl,  1.M3;  Gould  nod  ?yle,  Anirmalia  and  Curlttttiri 

«M*didnt,\tffI.  iL  3SSS.:  t.  ii.  And<iwin,  OnlnftiiliaTu  to 
iateal  Maaicint,  IBM.  p.  43 ;  BnmlFr  Ft  Jacqnet,  La  pmKma 
Otrmatoloalmii,  rol.  Iv,  1004.  pp.  4SO-I24  ;  Hobut.  Mtdtcal 
Langua^t  »}  St.  L<iir,  TSIF. ;  ifnmnck,  Vatt  thr  Phgiiriaa 
[End.  tr.],  101  n.  G.  CUBRIE  MARTIN. 

BWIIIE.--See  Avi»ai.s  in  vol.  i.  p.  64". 

SWORD In  Lk  S"  and  in  some  passages  in  the 

Aiiocalypso  the  word  for  '  sword '  is  ^a;i^oIo  ;  else- 
where m  the  ST  it  is /!(£)£'"/"■  The  former  denoted 
a,  weapon  useil  by  barbarous  nations,  especially 
the  Thracians  (Livy,  xxxL  30:  'Thracas  quo<]ue 
romphii'ic  ingcntis  ct  i^ste  longitudinis,  inter 
objectos  undique  ramos  imped iobant').  It  thus 
appears  to  have  been  rather  a  lance  or  javelin  than 
a.  Bword,  and  so  may  reflect  the  Hebrew  romith. 
In  the  Syr.  ot  Lk  2"  the  word  used  is  romli'i,  and 
the  phrase  is  probably  a  reminiscence  of  Ps  37" 
(LXX).  The  word  ndxoifm  may  denote  nothing 
'  TnthcciJicDfhicitiophl]Lt?per»on9lt««EnsnatDn1;p(Mii1}1ebut 
pirobAhlf.    Ap}hi^hcwevtr,ti}err!ryaBi:yl3notYtTyapfAm3t. 
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more  than  a  knife  or  da''ger,  as  in  the  I.XX  of 
Jon  St--*  of  flint  kniveH,  but  also  a  sword.  The 
people  who  came  to  arrest  Jesus  were  armed  w  itli 
swords  and  clubs :  Jesus'  followern  also  had  two 
swords,  wliicb  Jesus  declared  to  be  enough  ;  and 
one  of  them  (I'eter)  drew  his  su'ord  and  wounded 
a  servant  ot  the  high  priest  (Mt  26<'-",  Mk  U"-", 
Lk  22"-«,  Jn  W-  '■). 

Metaphorically  the  sword  stands  as  a  symbol 
for  war  (to  '  fall  by  the  edae  of  the  sword '  meana 
to  die  in  war),  or  lor  a  divided  state  of  society  (Mt 
\(P*  '  I  came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword  '  [m  Lk 
12"  'division']).  In  Mt  28"  'They  that  take  the 
sword  shall  perisli  with  the  sword,'  tlie  sword  prob- 
ably denotes  the  use  of  physical  force  generally, 
although  we  have  alto  the  belief  that  a  tjTant  is 
despatched  with  the  very  weapon  wliich  he  employs 
agamst  the  victims  of  his  tyranny.  The  expreacion 
in  Lk  2"  'Asword  shall  pierce  through  thy  own 
soul,'  was  sometimes  interpreted  as  a  prediction  of 
martyrdom  (Epiphanins,  Birr.  78). 

T.  H.  Weir. 

BTC&MIRE The   Bycamine-tree   {ffud/urDt)   is 

mentioned  in  the  Gospels  only  once,  vi/.  in  Lk  17'. 
The  HeljL  D'a??,  from  which  the  Gr.  name  seems  to 
lie  derived,  denotea  the  lycomore,  hut  the  syca- 
mine is  by  general  consent  identified  with  the 
black  mulberry  iMorug  nigra).  In  his  Hebrew 
NT,  Delitzsch  renders  by  mn,  wliich  is  the  name 
given  to  the  mulberry  in  the  Mi»hna  (cf.  Arab. 
iht).  Two  species  are  common  in  modern  Pales- 
tine, the  block  mnlberrv  and  the  white  Ud.  a!l>n). 
The  latter,  however,  which  iii  cultivated  tor  pur- 
poses of  sericulture,  and  whoso  fruit,  owing  to  its 
insipidity,  was  little  eaten,  was  hardly  likely  to  lie 
known  in  our  Lord's  time.  The  black  mnlbeiTj-, 
on  the  other  band,  yields  a  compound  fruit  which, 
eat«n  fresh,  is  of  fine  flavour,  and  is  a  great  favonrit« 
in  the  East.  Thi.s  tree,  which  is  deciduous,  has  a 
dense  foliage,  and  aflbrds  a  most  welcome  shade 
during  the  lioat  of  snmmer. 

Thomson  [LB  pp.  23.  24)  would  identify  the 
sycamine  with  the  syeomore.  In  support  of  tills 
view  he  appeals  to  the  common  Hebrew  origin  ot 
the  two  names;  but  hb  main  argument  Lc  *'•"* 
'  the  iDulbeiTy  \m  more  cuily  plucii^  Dp  by  the  root 


^  that 


Wnlty. 


lie  ■uppoied.'  he  odda,  ^  tl^t  TTe  whn  vpake  aa 
ivouldKlect  this  tne,  with  iu  ahort,  fHbli;  n 
the  irrefl^ible  power  of  faltti.' 

The  argument  is  plausible,  but  not  conclusive. 
On  the  contrary,  what  weight  it  has  must  be  laid 
in  the  scale  against  this  theory  rather  than  in  its 
support.  The  nioting  up  of  the  mulberry  tree  was 
a  common  practice.  Granted  ;  but  wok  it  not  from 
[he  (x>mmonest  doings  and  happenings  that  our 
Lard  habitually  drew  His  illustrations*  When 
He  wonhl  find  some  fit  emblem  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  He  appealed  not  to  the  unnsunl  but  to 
the  familiar,  not  to  the  heroic  but  to  the  homely. 
One  of  the  marked  cliarius  of  His  teaching  is  the 
gift  He  hod  of  making  the  common  ]>! sees  of  earth 

leak  the  language  ot  hnnvon.      When.  Iliprefore, 

He  would  figure  tortli   'fl,'   iin-    -"' '      ■    -' 

faith,' it  need  not  suqiri-i- 

mulberry  tree,  the  upr ■  .  ■-  quite 

familiar  to  His  hearcri^.      I  ">-.  ■-  r,.  cnsily 

plucked  up  than  any  otluT  tri'i'  in  ihp  -izc.  But 
that  tact  doeK  not  impair  the  fun'e  of  the  ligure. 
The  law  of  gmvitatiiin  is  as  clearly  manifested  in 
the  fall  of  the  leaf  as  in  t!ie  majestic  order  of  the 
planets,  and  the  power  ot  titiih  ii  a*  vividly  illus- 
trated Jn  the  figure  of  uprooting  a  mulberry  tree 
by  the  word  of  comninnd,  oh  In  tliiit  of  uprooting  a 

eomorc,  nr  even  of  moving  a  mountain. 

Hi'fiii  Duncan. 

BYCHIH  [Si-xrf/')  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with 


,.d  the 
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the  journey  of  Jesus  from  Judsea  to  Galilee  re- 
corded in  Jn  4'*'-.  We  learn  from  v."-  that  He 
came  '  to  a  city  of  Samaria  called  Sychar,  near  to 
the  parcel  of  ground  that  Jacob  gave  to  his  son 
Joseph:  and  .fiicob's  well  (nryij)  was  there';  v." 
adds  the  information  that  'the  well  {<pp4apy  was 
*deep/  Jacob's  fountain,  referred  to  here,  is  one 
of  the  undisputed  sites  of  the  Grospels.  It  lies  in 
the  mouth  ol  the  valley  running  up  between  Mts. 
Ebal  and  Gerizim  to  Snechem,  1}  miles  E.  of  the 
city  and  about  1 100  yds.  from  the  traditional  site 
of  Joseph's  Tomb  (Jos  24**).  The  source  of  its 
water  is  still  uncertain.  Probably  rainfall  and 
percolation  contributed  most  to  the  supply.  Ac- 
cording to  Sanday  {Sacred  Sites  of  the  UospelSy  32), 
'  it  is  possible  that  the  special  sacredness  and  real 
excellence  of  the  water  (on  a  hot  day  it  is  beauti- 
fully soft  and  refreshing)  had  something  to  do 
with'  the  presence  of  the  woman  from  Sychar, 
though  it  has  been  suggested  that  she  was  fetch- 
ing water  for  workmen  employed  on  the  adjacent 
comlands  and  not  for  her  own  household.  Now 
Sychar  lay  '  near '  Jacob's  ground  and  well,  and 
tlie  problem  is  whether  it  should  be  (1)  identified 
with  Sheohem,  or  (2)  located  at  the  little  hamlet 
of  'Askar,  near  the  foot  of  Ebal,  about  a  mile  N. 
of  the  well  and  Ij  miles  E.N.E.  of  N&blus.  The 
balance  of  expert  opinion  seems  to  be  in  favour  of 
the  latter  identification. 

In  support  of  (1),  several  considerations  have 
been  aoduced.  (a)  Shechem  could  certainly  be 
roughly  described  as  'near'  Jacob's  ground,  and 
the  disciples  who  went  to  •  the  city '  to  buy  bread 
were  away  during  the  whole  of  the  conversation, 
that  is,  for  some  considerable  time.  Cheyne 
(Encyc,  Bibl.  iv.  4831)  considers  it  unlikely  tnat 
*the  city'  which  fills  such  a  prominent  place  in 
the  narrative  of  Jn  4  should  oe  any  other  than 
Shechem.  Then  (b)  Jerome  {Ep.  86  and  Qucest, 
Heh,  in  Gen,  48.  22)  states  that  Sichem  and  Sichar 
are  one  and  the  same  place,  and  that  Zvx<ip  is  a 
copyist's  error  for  Zux^ft^  Cheyne  defends  Jerome's 
hypothesis,  holding  that  modem  criticism  has 
not  disproved  its  possibility.  It  has  also  been 
urged  (c)  that  the  Jews  called  Shechem  Shikor 
(  =  * drunken')  and  Sheker  (  =  * false') — hence  the 
transition  from  Shechem  to  Sychar.  It  can  be 
added  (d)  that,  for  centuries  a/ter  Jerome's  time, 
his  view  was  adopted  by  *  pUgrim '  writers,  among 
whom  maybe  mentioned Arculf( A. D.  700),  Saewulf 
(c.  1102),  Theoderich  (1172),  Maundeville  (1322), 
and  Tuchem  of  Numberg  (1480). 

But  strong  objection  lias  been  taken  to  most 
of  these  contentions,  in  favour  of  (2).  (a)  Over 
against  Cheyne's  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the 
likelihood  of  identification  with  Shechem  may  be 
set  the  view  of  G.  A.  Smith  (HGHL  368),  that  the 
Evangelist,  who  had  such  a  good  acquaintance  with 
the  OT,  could  not,  in  face  of  Gn  33^»  and  Jos  24«, 
have  substituted  (in  error)  Sychar  for  Sychem,  and 
that  if  he  possessed  only  such  knowledge  of  the 
locality  as  the  OT  gave  him,  he  would  have  used 
the  name  Sux^/n  (like  Stephen  in  Ac  7*').  Then  (6) 
Jerome  offere  no  evidence  for  his  identification, 
and  Zvxdp  has  now  been  generally  adopted  as  the 
correct  reading.  Also  Jerome  translates  Eusebius' 
note,  which  separcUes  Sychar  from  Neapolis  (or 
Shechem),  without  comment  or  correction  (in 
Onom,  s.v,  *  Sychar').  (c)  There  is  no  proof  what- 
ever that  the  nicknames  'Shikor'  and  'Sheker' 
were  ever  given  to  Shechem  {HGHL  369,  and 
Encyc,  Bibl.  iv.  4830).  And  (d)  in  spite  of  the 
pilgrims*  belief  in  Jerome,  there  is  clear  evidence 
for  Sychar  as  a  separate  town,  from  the  4th  cent, 
onwards. 

The  evidence  just  referred  to  is  briefly  as  fol- 
lows. Eusebius  {Onom,  s.v,  Svy^)  writ^  to  the 
effect  that  Sychar  lay  '  before  Neapolis,  near  the 


piece  of  ground  which  Jacob  gave  to  his  son 
Joseph,  where  Christ,  according  to  John,  held  dis- 
course with  the  Samaritan  woman,  by  the  foun- 
tain :  it  is  sho>vn  to  this  day.'  Jerome  simply 
translates  this,  adding  in  place  of  the  last  sentence, 
'  ubi  nunc  ecclesia  fabricata  est. '  [But  see  Eusebius' 
Onam.  s.v.  Zvx^fi&nd  BdXayos  Ziki/uvv,  vrheveS^iechcm 
is  distinguished  from  Neapolis].  The  Bordeaux 
Pilgrim  {c.  330  A.D.)  mentions  a  Sycliar  distinct 
from  Shechem,  and  about  a  Roman  mile  away — 
to  which  testimony  must  be  added  that  of  the 
Itinerary  of  Jertisalem  (A.D.  333),  and  later  on  of 
the  Abbot  Daniel  (A.D.  1106),  of  Fetellus  (1130), 
and  of  John  of  Wiirzburg  (c.  1165).  In  the 
Samaritan  Chronicle  (not  later  than  the  14tli 
cent.)  a  town  spelt  ^Ischar  (with  initial  Aleph)  is 
referred  to,  *  apparently  near  Shechem '  and  the 
same  as  Sychar.  Finally,  the  traveller  Berggren 
found  the  name  ^Askar  or  'Asgar  (with  Ayin)  given 
both  to  a  spring  and  to  the  whole  plain.  This 
name  still  attaches  to  the  modem  village  at  the 
foot  of  Ebal.  G.  A.  Smith  {HGHL  371)  and 
Cheyne  {Encyc.  Bibl.  iv.  4831)  agree  that  *Askar 
may  well  have  grown  out  of  Suchar — the  inter- 
mediary form  bemg  *lschar.  There  is  aparallel  in 
the  case  of  'Ash^elon,  mod.  'Askalan.  To  this  evi- 
dence for  separating  Shechem  and  Sychar  must  be 
added  references  in  the  Talmud  (noted  by  Light- 
foot)  to  a  place  called  Suchar  or  Sichar,  a  '  foun- 
tain of  Suchar '  and  '  a  plain  of  en-Suchar.'  The 
spring  and  the  plain  just  mentioned  can  hardly  be 
other  than  those  referred  to  by  Berggren  {Reise, 
ii.  267). 

These  references  and  opinions  seem  to  justify 
the  conclusion  that  St.  John's  Sychar  is  the  modem 
*Askar,  with  its  ruins  and  fine  spring. 

LiTKRATiTRB.— Hastings'  DB  iv.  636;  Encye.  BiU.  iv.  4828  f.; 
Robinson,  BRP  iiL  133;  Stanley,  i9P  240L,  223  (note);  Thom- 
son, Land  and  Book,  cb.  31 ;  Buhl,  O^P  203 ;  Sanday,  Sacred 
<Srite«,  81-38,  91 ;  Baedeker-Socin,  PaL  pp.  328,  337 ;  O.  A.  Smith, 
HGHL  8671;  Ewald,  Gtach.  iv.  284 ;  Neubaaer,  Gioq.  du  Talm. 
169 ;  Raumer,  PaL  p.  163.  A.  W.  COOKE. 

STCOMORE.  —  The  sycomore  tree  {avKOfiopia, 
Lk  19^  only),  of  which  mention  is  made  in  the 
story  of  Zclcchseus,  is  the  Ficus  sycomorus.  Tlie 
Gr.  name  means  literally  a  '  fig-mulberry,'  and  was 
bestowed  u^n  it  because  it  yielded  a  fruit  akin  to 
the  fig,  while  its  leaves,  which  are  heart-shaped, 
bore  some  resemblance  to  those  of  the  mulberry. 
In  the  OT  it  is  called  shiktnim  {\  K  \(F  ete.), 
from  which  is  probably  derived  the  Gr.  (rv/cd/at^of, 
though  that  denotes  a  quite  different  tree  (see 
Sycabone).  The  sycomore,  which  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  British  sycamore  {Acerpseudo- 
Platantis),  flourishes  best  in  districts  having  a 
warm,  equable  climate.  In  Palestine  it  is  found 
principally  along  the  coast  and  in  the  low-lying 
plains  around  Jericho,  and  is  often  planted  by  the 
roadside.  In  the  extreme  north  of  Syria  it  is  not 
met  with,  as  it  is  not  hardy  enough  to  withstand 
the  occasional  frosts  (Ps  78**').  It  attains  a  great 
size,  and  its  principal  branches  being  long  and 
wide-spreading,  and  its  foliage  plentiful,  it  yields 
a  most  delightful  shade.  It  is  aeciduous,  but  the 
old  leaves  do  not  fall  off  till  the  new  ones  come 
out.  Its  fruit  resembles  that  of  the  common  fig 
{Ficus  carica),  but  is  much  smaller,  and  very  much 
inferior  in  flavour.  It  is  eaten  only  by  tlie  poorer 
classes  of  the  population.  The  'figs,'  of  which 
^liere  are  several  crops  each  vear,  grow  on  short, 
leafless  st-ems  which  spring  from  the  trunk  and 
from  the  larger  branches.  The  process  of  ripening 
is  hastened  by  cutting  off  the  apex  of  the  fruit  or 
making  an  incision  m  it  (cf.  Am  7^*  where  the 
prophet  describes  himself  as  d'???'  oS^a,  a  *  nipper 
of  sycomore-figs ').  The  tree  is  very  easily  climbed, 
and  its  lower  branches  are  a  favourite  perch  for 
children.  Hugh  Duncan. 
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STMEOK.— See  Simeon,  No.  2. 

BYMPATHT.— The  subject  of  s^rmpathy,  con- 
sidered in  its  relation  to  Jesus  Christ,  is  so  large 
as  to  be  almost  co-extensive  with  His  whole  lue 
and  work.  The  Incarnation  and  the  Atonement, 
whatever  be  the  exact  theological  meaning  of 
the  two  words,  are  undoubtedly  exhibitions  of 
the  intense  sympathy  which  resulted  not  only 
in  the  human  ministry  of  Christ,  but  in  the 
redemption  of  the  worlo.  It  is  therefore  impos- 
sible here  to  treat  fully  of  the  sympathy  of  Christ 
in  its  broader  aspect.  The  scope  of  the  present 
article  will  be  limited  to  the  consideration  how 
far  the  sympathy  of  Christ  which  made  the 
redemption  or  the  world  possible  was  manifested 
in  His  dealings  as  the  Son  of  Man  with  His 
fellow-men. 

1.  The  miracles  as  expresslYe  of  sympathy. — 
(a)  Miracles  of  healing. — The  miracles  of  healing 
are  truer  expressions  of  the  sympathy  of  Christ  to 
us  to-day  than  they  were  in  the  earlier  davs  when 
miracles  were  re|^arded  more  as  a  proof  of  His 
Divinity  than  an  incident  connected  with  it.  The 
tendency  of  Biblical  critics  of  late  years  has  been 
to  moduy  very  considerably  the  scepticism  of  a 
generation  ago.  Especially  in  reference  to  cures 
of  disorders  of  a  nervous  character,  men  of  science 
have  ho  hesitation  in  admitting  the  power  of  such 
a  Personality  as  that  of  Jesus  Chnst  in  dealing 
with  these  complaints.  Yet  this  way  of  regarding 
the  miracles  aads  ^eatly  to  the  signiiicance  they 
]K)usess  as  expressive  of  human  sympathy.  The 
|K)wer  to  perform  such  acts  of  healing  presup|X)ses 
a  combination  of  the  tenderest  sympathy  with 
commanding  authority,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
consider  that  some,  at  least,  of  these  miracles  arc 
instances  of  syynpathy  according  to  its  etymological 
meaning  (o'lJi',  vadcXv),  and  that  Christ  Himself 
shared  the  sulFering  in  the  act  of  relieving  it. 
This  idea  is  suggest^  by  His  remark  with  regard 
to  the  healing  of  certain  demoniacs  (Mk  9®),  that 
the  performance  of  the  miracle  must  Ikj  preceded 
by  prayer,  and  is  illustrated  in  the  healing  of  the 
woman  with  the  issue  of  blood  (Mk  5**),  when 
Christ  perceived  *that  virtue  had  gone  out  of 
him.*  According  to  this  view,  the  healing  ministry 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  His  Divinity  so 
much  as  an  outcome  of  it ;  and  in  this  context  it 
is  especially  important  to  notice  that  He  never 
appears  as  a  mere  worker  of  marvels,  but  in  a 
larger  and  grander  way  as  the  friend  of  suflerers, 
relieving  their  physical  suffering,  no  less  than  their 
sorrows  and  their  sins,  by  human  sympathy. 

{b)  Nature  tniraclcs. — The  sympathy  of  Christ, 
as  revealed  in  His  miracles,  was  not  confined  to 
the  relief  of  physical  sufferings  oc^cjisioned  hy 
disease.  The  feeding  of  the  5000  (Mk  (S^  etc.) 
shows  symi)athy  for  the  ordinary  needs  of  the 
Ixnly ;  the  raising  of  Jairus*  daughter,  of  the 
widow's  son  at  Nain,  and  of  Lazarus  at  Bethany, 
illustrates  His  sympathetic  interest  in  family  life 
with  all  its  joys  ana  sorrows.  The  stilling  of  the 
storm  (Mk  4^)  shows  His  willingness  to  allay  the 
fears  of  His  disci])les  in  the  time  of  personal 
danger.  Standing  in  a  class  by  itself  among  the 
miracles  is  the  turning  of  the  water  into  wine 
(Jn  *2),  and  yet  this  is  an  act  of  especial  interest 
as  revealing  an  aspect  of  the  s^nnpathy  of  Christ 
which  must  l)e  borne  in  mind.  It  reminds  us  that 
His  sympathy  extended  to  a  wider  range  than  the 
mere  relief  of  distress.  He  who  watched  the 
games  of  the  children  in  the  market-place,  as  they 
played  at  weddings  and  funerals  (Mt  IP',  Lk  7'^), 
and  used  their  games  as  illustrations  in  His  dis- 
courses, entered  no  less  readily  into  the  social 
j)leasures  of  their  elders.  The  sympathy  of  Christ 
was  broad  enough  to  cause  Him  to  desire  actively 


to  promote  social  happiness,  and  to  supply  not 
merely  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  the  means  of 
enjoying  its  luxuries. 

2.  Christ's  teaching  as  expressive  of  sympathy. 

— What  Christ  showed  by  His  own  dee&  and 
actions  to  be  the  rightful  attitude  in  dealing  with 
others.  He  also  enunciated  clearly  in  His  teaching, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  ethical  counterpart 
of  His  sympathy.  The  central  feature  of  Christ's 
teaching  dealt  with  the  'Kingdom  of  God,'  and 
the  subiects  and  members  of  tliis  Kingdom  in 
their^  relation  to  one  another  no  less  than  in  their 
relation  to  God.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is 
full  of  His  teaching  on  this  subject.  The  *  Reim 
of  God'  would  witness  the  transmission  of  the 
Divine  love  and  sympathy  into  the  various  subjects 
of  the  Kingdom.  Tlie  clearest  enunciation  of  the 
principle  is  in  His  *  Golden  Rule,*  w^hich  bids  us 
place  ourselves  in  the  position  of  others  in  order 
that  we  may  be  guided  as  to  the  effect  of  oar 
actions  upon  them  (Mt  7").  Combined  with  this 
are  His  various  injunctions  to  be  merciful  (Mt  6^, 
Lk  6««),  forgiving  (Mt  6",  Lk  17*),  pitiful  (Mt  18»), 
and  to  show  these  qualities  to  enemies  as  well  as 
to  friends  (Mt  5^).  In  all  these  cases  the  Divine 
example  is  adduced  as  the  chief  motive.  God 
makes  His  rain  to  fall  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good, 
on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust ;  and  His  children 
must  be  ready  to  follow  His  example,  to  reconcile 
an  offended  brother,  and  to  forgive  an  enemy. 
The  teaching  is  further  illustrate  in  several  of 
the  parables.  The  unmerciful  servant  (Mt  18**"**) 
forfeited  his  claim  on  God's  mercy.  Every  act  of 
love  and  kindliness  would  be  revealed  in  tne  Mnal 
separation  on  the  Judgment  Day  as  done  to  Himself 
(Mt  252»-«).  The  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan 
(Lk  l(y*)  taught  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man, 
apart  from  Uie  artificial  distinctions  of  creed  and 
country  ;  that  of  the  Prodigal  Son  (Lk  15*)  shows 
the  Great  P'ather  as  bestowmg  the  same  mercy  and 
forbearance  as  He  would  have  us  display.  The 
parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus  (Lk  16^*''*),  a^ain, 
inculcates  the  duty  of  mercy,  while  that  of  the 
Pharisee  and  the  Publican  (Lk  18®)  was  directed 
against  certain  who  'despised  others.*  Such 
teaching  as  this  is  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the 
life  of  One  whose  chief  occupation  was  to  go  about 
doing  good,  and  who  on  the  cross  prayed  for  His 
murderers. 

3.  ChriBt's  relation  to  others  as  ezpressiYe  of 
sympathy. — («)  Christ's  relation  to  sinners, — By 
His  friendly  attitude  towards  'publicans  and 
sinners'  He  gave  a  practical  expression  of  His 
doctrine  of  mankind,  and  of  the  power  of  human 
sympathy  to  reclaim.  The  great  social  gathering 
of  outcasts  in  Capernaum  (Mk  2^*""),  brought 
together  by  Levi  or  Matthew,  was  a  concrete 
sta.tement  of  the  great  truth  tliat  a  man  at  his 
worst  is  still  a  man,  and  a  bearer  of  the  Divine 
image,  however  that  image  may  have  been  de- 
faced by  faults  of  character  ana  actual  sin.  It 
was  this  attitude  towards  the  individual — an 
attitude  so  different  from  the  conventional  attitude 
of  the  religious  world  of  the  day — that  gave  Him 
power  over  such  a  soul  as  Mary  Magdalene.  Two 
classical  instances  of  this  power  may  be  quotetl, 
and  both  from  St.  Luke's  Gospel.  One  is  the  feast 
in  the  house  of  Simon  the  Pharisee  (Lk  7^^*).  The 
contrast  is  pointed  iKjtwcen  the  self-righteous  host 
and  the  sinful  woman  who  loved  much  because  she 
had  been  forgiven  much.  Christ  had  come  to  call 
not  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  rei)entance,  and 
so  His  work  lay  with  the  publican,  with  the 
harlot,  and  the  poor.  The  other  instance  is  that 
of  Zacchrpus  (Lk  19^"^^).  The  reclaiming  of 
Zaccha^us  in  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  a  man 
will  tend  to  assimilate  his  character  to  the  opinions 
which  others  entertain  of  him.     Zacchoeus  was  an 
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outcast  only  so  long  as  he  was  treated  as  an  out- 
cast. Jesus  reclaimed  him  not  by  condoling  with 
his  trials,  not  by  talking  to  him  about  his  soul  or 
by  preaching  to  him  about  his  sins,  but  simplj 
by  treating  him  as  a  friend  and  an  equaL  His 
smiple  words,  *I  will  abide  at  thy  house,* 
seemed  to  identify  Him  with  the  publican,  and  to 
acknowledge  a  brother. 

(6)  Christ's  relation  to  various  joeopU.—Kia  sym- 
pathy was  not  confined  to  publicans  and  sinners. 
He  was  sorry  for  the  young  man  whose  riches 
stood  between  him  and  life.  He  could  deal  with 
the  unbelief  of  Thomas  and  the  fall  of  Peter.  His 
heart  went  out  particularly  to  those  who  were 
in  any  spiritual  need,  and  the  conversation  with 
the  woman  of  Samaria  shows  how  the  '  doctrine  of 
mankind '  rose  superior  to  the  superficial  cleavages 
of  race,  descent,  occupation,  or  even  character, 
and  pronounced  them  all  of  small  account  in  oom- 
I>arison  with  that  wliich  is  common  to  all  humanity 
— a  soul.  Indeed,  as  His  whole  mission  was  one 
of  self-sacrifice  and  compassion  for  the  race,  it  is 
fitting  that  the  rare  instances  recorded  of  His 
weepmg  should  be  for  the  sorrows  of  others — at 
the  grave  of  Lazarus— and  for  the  sufTerincs  of 
Jerusalem,  rather  than  in  the  Grarden  of  Geth- 
semane  or  for  His  own  suflerings ;  and  that  in  His 
death-pangs  His  thoughts  should  be  on  the 
daughters  of  Jerusalem,  on  His  mother,  on  the 
dying  robber,  and  on  His  murderers,  rather  than 
on  Himself.  It  is  left  to  the  writer  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  (4^^)  to  state  plainly  the  continu- 
ing nature  of  the  Divine  compassion  of  the  Son  of 
Man :  '  We  have  not  an  high  priest  which  cannot 
be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities ;  but 
was  in  all  point«  tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet 
without  sin.    Let  us  therefore  come  boldly,'  etc. 

4.  CharaoterUties  of  Christ's  svmpathy.— (a)  It 
was  universal. — It  was  not  evokecf  by  any  one 
need,  but  by  every  need  of  which  the  human 
nature  is  capable.  He  could  rejoice  with  them  that 
did  rejoice,  and  weep  with  them  that  wept.  His 
presence  at  festivities  of  various  kinds  caused  the 
rharisees  to  bestow  on  Him  the  title  of  '  glutton 
and  ¥dne-bibber.'  Ho  appears  at  other  times  as 
the  patron  of  family  life,  snaring  alike  in  its  joyH 
and  sorrows.  Yet  amid  all  this  there  stands  out 
conspicuously  the  claim  of  the  outcast,  which  He 
expressed  Himself  by  saying  that '  the  Son  of  Man 
was  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was 
lost '  (Lk  19^0).  The  call  of  pain,  whether  bodily, 
mental,  or  spiritual,  was  especially  strong. 

(b)  It  was  individual, — There  is  a  vacue  way  of 
speaking  of  the  work  of  Christ  in  the  Atonement 
wliich  does  not  r^ize  the  tender,  affectionate,  and 
personal  love  by  which  that  constant  reconciliation 
is  effected.  The  sympathy  of  Christ  was  not 
merely  love  of  men  in  masses.  He  loved  the 
masses,  but  He  loved  them  because  they  were 
made  up  of  individuals.  'He  calleth  his  own 
sheep  by  name '  ( Jn  10*).  Christ  held  the  master- 
key  to  the  being  of  each  one.  In  the  Garden  He 
uttered  the  one  word  *Mary*  (Jn  20^').  Many 
had  called  her  by  that  name  before,  but  none  with 
the  same  revealing  and  interpreting  inflexion.  It 
is  true  that  *  he  had  compassion  on  the  multitude,' 
but  He  had  also  discrimmating,  special  tenderness 
for  erring  Peter  and  Thomas.  He  felt  for  the 
despised  and  lonely  Zacchceus  in  the  sycomore  tree. 
He  had  compassion  on  the  discomfort  of  His 
disciples.  He  added  His  tears  to  those  of  others 
by  the  grave  of  Lazarus.  He  called  the  abashed 
children  to  His  side.  He  detected  the  individual 
touch  of  faith:  'Master,  the  multitude  throngs 
thee,  and  say  est  thou,  Wlio  touched  me?  .  .  . 
Someone  hatli  touched  me'  (Lk  S**'*). 

(c)  It  ioas  louring  and  /Mc/ickw«.— Sympathy  is 
not  aJways  welcomed  by  those   on  whom  it  is 
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bestowed.  When  it  savours  of  superiority,  it  is 
resented  more  than  scorn.  Yet  thiw  was  never  the 
case  with  Christ's  ^pnpathy.  '  He  knew  what 
was  in  man'  (Jn  2^),  and  was  capable  of  sym- 
pathizing in  the  full  meaning  of  the  word, — of 
entering  into  the  state  of  the  individual  for  the 
time  being,  and  of  identifying  Himself  witli  it. 
An  interesting  question  arises  on  account  of  the 
persistent  mention  of  the  need  for  faith  on  the 
part  of  the  recipient  of  His  acts  of  compassion, 
and  it  has  been  asked  whether  mutual  sympathy 
was  the  medium  of  the  miraculous  cures.  Suffice 
it  to  say  here  that  the  sympathy  of  Christ  was  so 
tactful  and  so  judicious  as  to  inspire  confidence, 
and  with  it  the  faith  that  was  neeaful  on  the  part 
of  the  sufferer  to  coK>perate  in  the  work  of  relief. 

(d)  It  yoas  practical,  —  Christ  did  not  openly 
sympathize  with  the  sinner  as  such  on  account  of 
tne  supposed  beauty  inher^it  in  the  sinner's 
nature,  as  has  been  suggested  by  a  recent  writer 
of  the  aesthetic  school  (Oscar  Wilde,  De  Profundis, 
pp.  113-116).  He  synii)athized  only  with  the 
sinner  in  whom  the  germ,  at  any  rate,  of  repent- 
ance was  present.  Uompastidon  would  have  been 
wasted  upon  the  Pharisees;  stem  treatment  was 
necessary  there.  They  were  in  the  position  of  a 
man  who  suffers  from  a  hidden  disease,  and  must 
have  it  revealed  to  himself  before  he  will  co-operate 
in  effecting  a  cure.  Divine  sympathy  is  a  remedy 
which  can  operate  only  when  the  wound  is  open. 

(e)  It  was  free  from  mere  sentiment. — ^The  sym- 
pathy of  Christ  has  nothing  in  common  with  a 
type  of  modem  humanitarian  sentiment,  which  is 
but  a  parody  of  the  Divine  compassion.  There  is 
a  tendency  to  prize  feeling  qua  feeling,  and  to 
praise  and  admire  its  possessor.  There  is  a  kind 
of  fifympathy  which  exists  only  to  palliate  sin, — to 
excuse  it  on  grounds  of  environment,  antecedents, 
and  other  causes.  Such  sympathy  rarely  does 
good,  and  generally  leaves  the  sinner  where  it 
finds  him.  Christ's  sympathy  was  no  such  exotic, 
beautiful  to  look  at,  too  aelicate  to  use.    With  Him 


grace  to  help  in  time  of  nec^ '  (He  4^'). 
ijf)  It  was  consistent  with  sinlcssness. — There  is 
an  idea  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  experienced  a 
state  of  mind  to  be  able  to  enter  into  it  with  proper 
sympathy,  and  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  obtain 
experimental  proof  of  the  power  of  sin  in  order  to 
sympathize  with  those  who  are  under  its  sway. 
This  was  not  so  with  Christ.  He  could  sympathize 
with  the  sinner,  because  He  knew  what  it  was 
to  be  tempted.  He  had  all  the  natural  appetites 
of  mind  and  body.  '  He  suffered  being  tempted  ' 
(He  2^^).  Yet  He  exhibited  a  sinless  nature  by  a 
perfect  subjugation  of  the  desire  to  sin  to  the  will 
to  do  right.  And  the  sympathy  of  Christ  is 
valuable  in  disproving  the  fallacy  that  only  the 
guilty  can  sympathize  with  the  guilty.  *  We  have 
not  an  high  pnest  which  cannot  be  touched  with 
the  feeling  of^our  infirmities ;  but  was  in  all  points 
tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin'  (He  4"). 
See,  further,  art.  Pity. 

LirKRATTRB.— F.  W.  Robertson,  Senn.  i.  99;  A.  B.  Bruce, 
GaL  Gospel.  128 ;  R.  W.  Dale,  Jew.  Temple  and  Chr.  Churchy 
88,  Latps  o/ChriH  /or  Common  Li/e^  128 ;  Seelev,  Ecee  Uomo. 
chs.  xix.  XX. ;  B.  Jowett,  CoUegt  Serm.  148 ;  ExvT  v.  (1894) 
166,  X.  (1899)  860.  T.  AlLEN   MOXON. 

SYNAGOGUE.— 1.  The  name.— <ri'i'a7(.r)^  is  the 
Gr.  equivalent  for  the  Heb.  n^i|,  derived  from  the 
rare  verb  o;^,  of  which  the  radical  meaning  is 
'  to  gather.'  The  term  means  primarily  a  gather- 
ing ^^ether  of  any  objects  or  persons  for  any  pur- 
pose, m  Scripture  an  assembly  of  the  mem  Mrs  of 
a  local  community  either  for  the  purpose  of  worship 
or  for  joint  action  under  professedly  religious 
sanctions  (Lk  12^^  21^').    Thence  the  word  was 
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applied  to  the  building  in  which  such  a  meeting 
was  held,  and  in  Uiat  sense  ia  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  the  NT.  For  a  time  the  term  was  current* 
amongst  Christians  as  the  designation  of  their 
meetings  or  places  of  meeting[ ;  ra.  Ja  2F,  He  10* 
(Gt.),  and  such  Patristic  notices  as  Epiphanius, 
JETorr.  xxx.  18,  ffviwyuyifif  M  o5roi  KaXmkn  rffp  iavrC^p 
iniiknaUup  KoX  o^l  iKKKn^iaw.  This  usage  lingered 
amonffst  the  Ehionites  and  longer  stUl  amon|;st  the 
Mareionites,  but  in  other  quarters  a  distmction 
early  appealed.  Either  because  of  the  growing 
diyergence  between  the  two  faiths,  or  because 
iKiiknalA  was  r^^tfded  as  a  better  expression  of  the 
genius  of  Christianity  with  its  preference  for  other 
than  ethnic  or  racial  ideab,  tne  terms  '  church ' 
and  'synagogue'  ceased  to  be  interchangeable. 
The  two  senses  of  each  were  retained,  as  an 
assembly  and  a  place  of  assembly ;  but  a  strictly 
Christian  or  Jewish  association  was  definitely 
attached  to  each. 

2.  QvUlii  and  history. — In  NT  times  the  institu- 
tion of  tne  synagogue  was  popular  and  widespread, 
and  was  believed  to  date  back  <  from  generations 
of  old '  (Ac  16^) ;  but  few  materials  are  available 
for  assistance  in  the  attempt  to  trace  its  actual 
history,  and  its  origin  can  only  be  conjectured. 
Later  traditions  {e,a,  PaL  Targ,  on  Ex  18"*,  a  Mid- 
rarii  in  Pesiiia,  ed.  Buber,  l&b)  connect  it  with 
the  primitive  times  after  the  settlement  in  Canaan. 
During  the  fonle  in  Babylon,  worship  at  the  Temple 
neceemrily  ceased,  and  the  conditions  of  the  Cap- 
tivitjT  have  consequentlv  been  T^;arded  as  a  favour- 
ite soil  for  the  germs  of  the  institution  ( Wellhausen, 
IJG^  198).  But  the  purposes  served  oy  the  synA- 
ffogue  make  it  indispensable  that  some  such  insti- 
tD^on  should  have  been  in  existence  centuries 
earlier.  The  synagogue  was  a  school  and  a  court 
of  local  government  before  it  became  pre-eminently 
a  place  of  worship.  In  ancient  times  the  scattered 
peoples  might  go  up  to  the  Temple  at  the  festivals^ 
andfin  the  mtervals  avail  themselves  of  the  local 
sanctuaries;  but  as  business  connexions  multi- 
plied (cf.  §  7),  the  father  could  no  longer  be  relied 
upon  for  the  regular  instruction  of  his  sons,  whilst 
a  centre  would  have  to  be  found  in  every  village 
or  ^oup  of  villages  for  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  for  the  transaction  of  the  affairs  of 
the  community,  in  subordination  to  the  recognized 
authority,  whether  regal  or  priestly.  Hence  the 
germs  of  the  institution  are  to  be  sought  far  back 
m  the  exigencies  that  arose  as  civilization  became 
more  complex  ;  and  the  Exile  marks  not  the  first 
stage  in  tne  origin  of  the  synagogue,  but  an  im- 
portant modification  of  its  functions,  worship  be- 
coming thenceforward  the  principal  though  far 
from  the  sole  occupation,  and  the  administrative 
functions  falling  for  a  time  into  abeyance.  After 
the  Temple  was  rebuilt,  popular  usage  may  well 
be  conceived  as  temporarily  reverting  to  the  pre- 
vious practice ;  hence  the  silence  of  the  later 
part  01  the  OT,  Ps  74"  (though  Briggs  in  loc, 
substitutes  *  festivals'  for  's^ago^es,'  whilst 
retaining  the  latter  term  in  ms  lexicon,  cf.  Oxf, 
Heh,  L^,  8,v,  ^sto)  containing  the  only  explicit 
reference.  In  the  OT  Apocr.  the  silence  is  even 
more  complete  ;  and  the  post-Maccabiean  revival 
of  the  strong  accentuation  upon  the  religious  side 
of  the  functions  of  the  syna^^ogue  was  contem- 
poraneous with  the  revival  of  interest  in  the  study 
of  the  Law  at  the  close  of  the  bitter  struggle  for 
national  independence. 

3.  A  feature  of  normal  Jewlflh  life.—- In  the  1st 
cent.  A.D.  synagogues  abounded  wherever  a  Jewish 
population  was  found.  In  Jerusalem  itself  the 
number  is  variously  given  as  394  (Bab.  Kethub, 
105a)  or  480  ( Jer.  MegUla,  IZd),  The  fibres  are, 
of  course,  exaggerated,  but  are  an  indication  of 
the  degree  to  which  the  institution  had  extended. 


In  addition,  there  was  a  synagogue  within  the 
Temple  itself,  with  others  for  the  communitiea  of 
foreign  Jews  settled  in  the  city  (Ac  6^,  cf.  9*).' 
Galilee  was  studded  with  synagogues,  as  the 
thickness  of  its  population  would  lead  one  to  ex- 
pect. Mention  is  madd  in  the  Gospels  of  those  at 
Nazareth  (Mt  12^,  Mk  6*,  Lk  4i«)  and  at  Caper- 
naum (Mk  l^,  Lk  7',  Jn  6^).  It  u  not  improbable 
that  the  last-named  should  be  identified  with  the 
ruins  recently  discovered  at  Tell  Qfim— one  of 
eleven  groups  of  ruined  synagogues  found  in 
Northern  Galilee  and  dating  in  part  from  the  1st 
cent  {SWP  i  231  f.,  252.  W  ff.,  401).  Agrippa  I. 
built  a  spagoffue  at  Bora  (Jos.  Ani,  XJX.  vi.  3), 
imitation  of  his  grandfather's  practice  else- 
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where.  The  same  state  of  things  obtained  outside 
Palestine.  In  Asia  Minor  and  Greece,  St.  Panl 
found  synagogues  everywhere.  Philo  speaks  of 
'thousands  of  houses  of  instruction'  opened  on 
the  Sabbath  day  (Mangey,  iL  282).  And  in  onr 
Lord's  time  the  aynagogne  was  as  common  a 
feature  of  Jewish  life  as  places  of  worship  are  of 
conventional  life  in  our  own  country  to-day. 

i.  Site,  arehiteotorey  squipmenL—Two  rules  as 
to  the  building  of  sjrnagogues  require  that  they 
should  stand  on  an  elevated  site,  and,  like  the 
Temple,  be  entered  from  the  easL  The  Galilsuoi 
ruins  show  that  these  rules  were  not  followed  in 
the  1st  cent,  in  Palestine ;  for  the  ruins  do  not 
occupy  prominent  positions,  and  in  every  instanee 
except  one  the  entrance  is  from  the  south.  In 
different  countries  the  local  style  of  architecture 
was  adopted,  and  there  never  was  any  style 
peculiar  to  synaffogues.  In  Palestine,  as  the  ruins 
mdicate,  Grceco-Koman  influences  can  be  traoed, 
with  an  over-elaboration  of  ornament  that  was 
rather  Oriental  in  its  character.  The  building 
proper  consisted  of  a  quadrilateral,  divided  into 
three  or  five  aisles  by  means  of  two  or  four  rows 
of  pillars.  Admission  was  gained  through  three 
doors,  in  front  of  which  was  sometimes  a  highly 
decorated  j)ortico.  Of  the  equipment  the  most 
important  item  was  the  press  or  ark  containing  the 
saCTed  writings.  Above  it  was  a  canopy,  and  in 
front  a  curtain ;  and  each  of  the  rolls  was  wrapped 
in  an  embroidered  cloth.  In  small  synagogues, 
near  the  ark,  which  stood  probably  against  the 
wall  opposite  the  entrance,  was  a  raisS  tribune^ 
furnished  with  a  lectern  for  the  reader  and  a  chair 
for  the  speaker  (Lk  4»).  In  larger  buildings  this 
platform  was  brought  forward  nearly  to  the  centre. 
The  chief  seats  (m  23«,  Mk  12»,  Lk  11«  20*«)  were 
in  front  of  the  platform  and  ark,  or  in  larger  syna- 
gogues at  the  further  end  of  the  building,  opposite 
the  doors,  and  in  either  case  faced  the  congrega- 
tion, who  generally  sat  on  chairs  or  mats  arranged 
across  the  building,  sometimes  lengthways,  with  an 
open  space  between  the  first  ranlS  on  either  side. 
Lamps  were  a  regular  part  of  the  furniture,  and 
were  probably  in  use  in  our  period,  since  two  early 
traditions  refer  to  the  oil  that  was  burnt  and  to 
the  custom  of  keeping  the  lamps  lighted  through 
the  Day  of  Atonement  {Terumothy  xi.  10;  Pesachini^ 
iv.  4).  The  adoption  of  a  screened  gallery  or  even 
of  separate  seats  for  women  was  a  late  arrangement, 
and  not  the  custom  in  our  period.  No  such  rule 
occurs  in  the  TaJmud  or  other  tmcient  source, 
whilst  the  evidence  points  to  the  actual  participa- 
tion of  women  in  the  synagogaJ  service  (cf.  JbL, 
1898,  lllff. ;  and  Abrahams,  Jew,  Life  in  Mid, 
A^es,  25  f. ),  and  their  qualification  to  serve  in  the 
Diaspora  even  as  dpxi<rvpdyorYot  {RE J  vii.  161  fH), 
whicn  should  not  be  resolved  into  a  mere  title  of 
honour. 

8.  OiBcials. — In  a  large  synagogue  a  numerous 
staff  might  be  eraploj'ed,  the  principal  officials 
being  duplicated,  and  a  variety  of  teachers  and 
interpreters  added.    But  no  synagogue  would  be 
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without  two  officers.  The  duty  of  the  ruler  of  the 
synagogue  was  not  to  conduct  the  service  himself, 
but  to  choose  and  invite  competent  persons  for  the 
purpose  (cf.  Ac  13^),  and  to  check  any  indecorum 
or  disorder  (Lk  13").  In  all  probability  he  was 
responsible  also  for  the  maintenance  of  the  syna- 
go^e  in  good  repair,  and  for  the  safe  keeping  of 
its  property.  He  might  or  might  not  be,  but  pro- 
bably generally  was,  one  of  the  elders,  who  occupied 
with  him  the  chief  seats,  and  formed  together  the 
governing  body  of  the  community.  The  other 
indispensable  official  was  the  attendant  {hazzan  or 
vTrrjp^TTii,  Lk  4*),  whose  duties  were  varied  and, 
whenever  possible,  distributed.  He  liad  to  prepare 
the  building  for  the  public  services,  and  to  announce 
with  a  thrice  repeated  trumpet-blast  from  the  roof 
the  advent  of  the  Sabbaths  and  other  festivals.  In 
the  course  of  the  services  he  presented  the  sacred 
roll  to  the  reader,  and  in  due  course  replaced  it 
ceremoniously  in  the  ark.  In  small  congregations 
he  had  to  read  the  lesson  himself  (Bab.  Meg,  256 
gives  an  instance  at  the  beginning  of  the  2nd  cent.), 
and  to  lead  the  prayers  ( Jer.  Berakh,  I2d),  Besides 
all  this,  he  had  to  teach  the  children,  and  to  scourge 
such  culprits  as  the  synagogue,  when  acting  as  a 
court  of  law,  condemned  to  that  punishment.  For 
the  faithful  discharge  of  these  manifold  duties  he 
was  treated  with  special  respect  (ib.  6a),  and  classed 
in  rank  with  one  of  the  grades  of  scribes.  Other 
officials,  where  the  synagogue  was  large  enough 
to  need  them,  comprised  the  administrators  and 
collectors  of  alms,  and  the  translators  of  the  Scrip- 
ture lessons  from  Hebrew  into  the  vernacular  of 
the  congregation.  In  our  Saviour's  time  these 
offices,  where  they  existed,  were  honorary,  as  was 
probabl>[  always  the  case  with  the  controllers  of 
the  charities. 

6.  The  synagogue  as  a  place  of  worship'.— 
Before  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  the  ordinary 
»ier\dces  were  simpler  than  they  afterwards  became  ; 
but  the  order  followed  generally  the  rule  prescribed 
at  a  later  date  in  the  Mishna  {Meg,  iv.  3).  Of  the 
four  principal  parts  (a)  the  first  was  the  Sheina 
(so  called  from  the  opening  word  of  Dt  6*,  which 
should  read  'Hear,  O  Israel;  the  Lord  our  God, 
the  Lord  is  one,*  as  cited  in  Mk  12^),  with  intro- 
ductory and  closing  benedictions.  It  is  true  that 
this  verse  is  cited  m  the  NT  without  any  mention 
of  its  liturgical  use ;  but  other  evidences  point  to 
a  contrary'  conclusion.  The  Sheina  comprised 
altogether  Dt  0*-»  U*'""  and  Nu  IS'"^,  in  which 
the  wearing  of  frontlets  and  fringes  is  prescribed 
as  a  sjrmbolic  reminder  of  legal  omigations.  That 
these  iniunctions  were  interpreted  literally  by  the 
zealous  legalists  of  our  Saviour's  time  is  shown  by 
His  references  to  the  wearing  of  phylacteries  (Mt 
23^).  This  practice  is  difficmt  to  explain  except 
on  the  assumption  that  the  passages  quoted  m 
justification  were  supposed  to  be  invested  with 
special  sanctity.  Botn  customs  may  be  confidently 
referred  to  the  period  of  the  ascendency  of  the 
Hasidim,  a  century  and  more  before  the  birth  of 
Christ ;  and  the  recitation  of  the  Shemd  with  its 
accompanying  ritual  was  a  confession,  both  of  faith 
in  the  unity  of  God  and  of  the  imperative  obliga- 
tion to  keep  His  Law.  (6)  What  prayers  orijpnally 
followed  the  recitation  of  the  Snenia\  it  is  impos- 
sible at  present  to  say.  Those  adopted  at  a  lat^r 
time  would  be  inappropriate  before  tne  destruction 
of  the  Temple,  the  memory  of  which  colours  several 
of  the  phrases.  From  the  example  of  the  Baptist 
in  teaching  his  disciples  to  pray,  and  from  the 
request  for  similar  instruction  addressed  to  Jesus 
(Lk  11^),  it  may  be  inferred  that  forms  of  prayer 
were  not  yet  familiar  to  the  Jews,  and  possibly 
that  a  disposition  towards  the  adoption  of  such 
forms  was  now  arising.  Psalms  or  selections  may 
have  been  used ;  but  the  time  had  apparently  not 


yet  come  for  anything  more,  (c)  The  reading  of 
extracts  from  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  was  the 
central  part  of  the  synagogal  worship  on  the 
Sabbath  day.  That  this  was  customary  in  NT 
times  appears  from  many  passages  {e.g,  Lk  4^^,  cf. 
Ac  13"^  15«S  2  Co  3«).  The  sections  of  the  Law 
were  apportioned  among  several  members  of  tlie 
congregation,  any  male  who  was  acquainted  with 
Hebrew  being  ehgible.  Next  a  passage  was  read 
from  the  Prophets  by  any  one  upon  whom  the 
choice  of  the  ruler  of  tne  synagogue  fell.  Eventu- 
ally an  official  lectionary  was  adopted,  so  arranged 
that  the  reading  of  the  Pentateuch  was  completed 
in  a  year,  the  section  from  the  Prophets  being 
selected  as  far  as  possible  with  a  view  to  enforce 
the  lesson  of  that  from  the  Law ;  but  in  the  time 
of  Clirist  the  reader  of  the  Prophetic  section  seems 
to  have  been  at  liberty  to  select  whatever  part  he 
liked  (Lk  4>').  (rf)  With  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
ture the  service  proper  terminated.  Gradually, 
as  Hebrew  ceased  to  be  a  spoken  language,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  translate  the  lessons  into 
Aramaic  or  Greek  or  whatever  might  be  the  ver- 
nacular of  the  congregation.  For  this  purpose  an 
interpreter  {methurgeman)  was  employed,  or  the 
schoolmaster  or  any  competent  man  amongst  the 
audience  acted  in  his  stead.  The  lesson  from  the 
Law  was  paraphrased  verse  by  verse,  that  from 
the  Prophets  by  three  verses  at  a  time  {3feg.  iv.  4). 
These  paraphrases  were  not  literal  translations, 
but  rather  condensed  interpretations,  of  a  passage, 
and  mark  an  important  stage  in  the  history  of 
preaching.  The  next  development  was  an  extended 
exposition,  which  was  the  usage  in  NT  times  (Mt 
4*-»,  Mk  r-"  62,  Lk  6«,  Jn  18»).  The  instruction  was 
didactic  rather  than  rhetorical,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  sitting  posture  (Lk  4»,  cf.  Mt  6*  26»,  Jn 
8') ;  and  though  naturally  the  Rabbis  were  looked 
to  for  such  service,  they  had  not  yet  become  a 
class  of  professional  preachers,  but  any  distin- 
guished stranger  (cf.  Ac  13"),  or  even  any  ordinary 
member  of  the  community,  might  be  invited  to  give 
an  address. 

7.  The  synagogue  school.— The  OT  ideal  makes 
parents  responsible  for  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren, and  draws  an  idyllic  picture  of  the  father 
and  the  son  turning  every  opportunity  to  profit 
for  instniction  in  religion  ana  in  duty  (Dt  6'). 
Such  an  arrangement  was  suitable  only  to  primitive 
times  (cf.  §  2) ;  and  as  trade  extended,  and  the 
father's  absence  from  home  became  necessary'  and 
frequent,  the  need  of  public  elementary  schools 
made  itself  felt.  The  main  idea  of  the  synagogue 
service  was  originally  instruction  rather  than  wor- 
ship, for  which  in  its  associated  forms  the  Temple 
was  provided,  and  in  its  intimate  fonns  privacy 
coula  be  secured.  Not  only  does  tlie  NT  make 
teaching  the  chief  function,  but  Philo  in  one  place 
(Mangey,  ii.  168)  almost  protests  against  syna- 
gogues being  regarded  as  other  than  schools.  The 
adults  in  their  regular  services  educated  them- 
selves in  the  Law,  and  strengthened  the  social  as 
well  as  tlie  private  sense  of  obligation.  The  chil- 
dren were  gathered  regularly  for  instruction  of  a 
similar  kind  in  the  synagogue  itself  or  an  adjoining 
room,  under  the  care  of  the  hazzan,  or,  in  larger 
centres  of  population,  of  a  professional  teacher. 
For  advanc^  studies  and  for  technical  Jewish 
training,  provision  was  made  in  some  of  the  to^^ns 
or  near  the  residence  of  some  distinguished  Rabbi ; 
but  everywhere  the  elementary  school  was  an 
inseparable  adjunct  of  the  synagogue.  See  artt. 
Boyhood  (Jewish),  and  Education. 

8.  The  Bjriiagogae  as  a  court.— Under  the  strict 
conception  of  a  theocracy  there  can  be  no  distinc- 
tion between  things  ecclesiastical  and  things  civil. 
Hence,  in  places  wliere  the  iK>pulation  was  prepon- 
derantly Je^^ish,  local  administration  was  in  the 
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IihhcIr  of  a,  cumt,  whicli  took  coj^izante  of  all  the 
JowUii  interests  of  tlia  neighbourhood ,  anil  of  which 
the  RoQiBJi  over-rule  was  apt  to  avnil  ita^iU  for  both 
execative  and  minor  judicial  bueiness.  Where  the 
Jews  were  outclaBxed  in  nunibera  or  inSuence,  the 
synagogal  authority  was  proportionately  reduced, 
tliough  witiioat  any  low  01  rexpect  vithia  the 
Jcwisli  community.  If  there  were  several  syna- 
gogues in  a  Jewish  towii,  all  were  knit  togetlier 
into  Bome  kind  of  organization,  under  a  controUinu 
council  vhicli  regulated  also  all  the  civil  aflhlrB  of 
the  commonity.  Tba  case  of  a  town  with  but  a 
ungte  xyu^ogae  was  simpler,  but  not  radically 
distinct.  Here  the  council,  or  local  Sanhedrin 
(Mt  5°  10".  Mk  13'),  met  in  the  syna^gue,  where 
their  plans  were  matured,  their  decisions  taken, 
and  often  their  penalties  exacted.  The  court  proper 
consisted  of  twenty-three  luemberB  where  the  popn- 
Ifition  was  considerable,  elsewhere  of  seven  ;  and 
tliU  college  of  eWera  (Lk  7')  or  rulere  (Mt  9'»-  *", 
Lk  B")  eiierciited  a  wide  jurisdiction.  For  niinor 
oHences  [Makkoth  iii.  1 )  the  [woBity  waR  ecourgins 
(Mt  JO"  23",  cf.  AeaJi";  not  to  be  confused  witii 
the  Roman  penalty  of  scourging  of  Mt  20"  and 
Jn  !9'),  limited  to  foity  stripes  save  one  (cf.  2  Co 


,  and  adminiHtered  in  tlie  svnagogne  by  the 
luaiaa.  Excommunication  was  the  punishment  of 
olfencea  that  were  thought  to  i[ii{ierii  the  stability 
of  the  Jewish  eonimunity  (Lk  6^'=,  Jn  9*"  12"  Ifl'f. 
See  art.  ExcoMMUX  I  CATION  in  vol  i.  p.  SoS". 

9.  Other  nw«  of  the  tyna^o^e.  —  Tliere  are 
indications  in  early  Jewish  literature,  belonging 
some  of  them  to  the  Ist  cent,  that  the  synagogue 
served  also  the  purposes  of  a  public  hall  or  general 
meeting  -  place,  and  regulations  for  it»  reverent 
treatment  were  gradually  adopted.  Notices  re- 
specting the  interests  of  the  community  at  large, 
or  even  of  private  members,  were  given  there  (BtMt 
v<ezia,  29fil.  It  was  the  place  for  funeral  orations 
over  the  death  of  men  of  distinction,  and  at  a  later 
period  could  be  used  for  some  of  the  ceremonies  of 
private  mourning  (ii,).  Josephus  says  {Vitn,  hi) 
that  political  meetinga  were  held  in  the  sjnagoguew 
at  the  time  of  the  war  against  Rome.  They  became 
ingly  a  common  meeting-ground  for  the  Jews 
.  .  nei;^hbourhood,  ivhere  thair  aflaiTi  might  he 
discuRSod  informally  or  in  a  summoned  anaeniblv, 
and  a  variety  of  matters  might  be  convenientlv 
settled.  Thus  a  secularixing — or,  from  a  Jewish 
point  of  view,  a  communal— tendency  developed, 
such  as  had  oheady  shown  itself  in  the  case  of  the 


the  interest  of  decorum.  People  were  forbidden  to 
discuss  trifles  on  thu  premi>'es  of  a  synagogue,  or 
to  walk  aimlessly  aliout,  ta  shelter  there  from  the 
heat  or  rain,  to  come  in  witli  soiled  shoes  or  gar- 
ments, or  to  make  a  thorouglifare  of  the  courts. 
Some  of  these  regulations  are  of  a  later  date 
than  the  (iospels,  but  their  necessity  arose  from 
habits  that  were  already  becoming  fixed.  The 
sj'nagogue  wan  not  only  a  place  of  authoritative 
instruction  in  the  Law,  but  the  centre  of  the  Jewish 
life  of  a  district,  and,  as  snrh,  its  ]iurpo9cs  were 
determineii  by  both  social  nnd  racial  needs. 

10.  Financial  a4inioiitratlon.  —  Most  of  the 
officials  of  the  synagogue  were  honorary ;  but  the 
schoolmaster  and  the  attendant  would  require  at 
least  partial  support,  whilst  the  cost  of  erection, 
with  that  of  repairs  and  maintenance,  must  have 
been  consideralile,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fees  ]>aid 
at  a  Inter  period  to  '  ten  unemployed  men '  as  the 
minimum  of  a  conj^eeation.  It  is  R  problem,  fur 
the  settlement  of  which  snlticient  materials  are  not 
at  present  available,  how  these  eipenaes  were  met. 
In  some  cases  n  wealthy  man,  Jew  or  Centile, 
wishing  to  ingrutinte  himself  with  the  people  or 
out  uf  pure  kindness,  may  iiave  provided  a  syna- 
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gogne  (cf.  J.k  7';  Jos.  AnI.  xix,  vi,  3).  In  other 
cases,  though  the  authorities  are  not  explicit,  the 
synagogue  must  liave  been  erected  by  means  of  a 
general  levy  upon  the  community,  ancf  the  revenue 
for  its  maintenance  provided  in  the  same  way.  The 
Mishna  invests  the  whole  pro|>erty,  including  build- 
ings and  eqaipmcnt,  in  the  civic  community  (jl/w. 
iii.  1 !  Nedariia,  v.  6),  and  classes  it  Ihus  with  the 
baths  and  roadu  of  the  neighbourhood.  But  as  to 
the  principle  on  which  the  necessary  njoneys  were 
ruaed,  and  the  moans  by  which  payment  was  en- 
forced, very  little  is  at  present  known.  A  set  of 
synagogne  accounts  from  the  early  part  of  the  1st 
cent,  would  be  a  discovery  of  much  value. 
LiTi!»*iti»«.— Of  the  works  cited  In  HMtinp'  flD,  Bchflrar 

tba  ictennca  lo  the  Y,i\^.  tr.  la  ii.  li.  fi^-tO.  Add  DuInuui'B  art! 
■  Sj-imgogiJcr  Ootleadiengt '  In  PltE>\)L  T-ltt  ;  Kowack,  Urti. 
Arck-ii.  S3H. ;  l>emblU.  Jttrlik  Strricri  m  S^n.  nnd  Emm. 


di  thf  y  Bt«nd. 


lUioiiUe),  lo  disUnguIsh 


R.  W.  Moss. 


STXOPTICS,  BYHOPTIBTB.  — The  term  'Syn- 
optics' is,  according  to  the  universal  practice  of 
modem  NT  scholars,  applied  to  the  Gospels  of  St. 
Matthew,  St.  Mark,  and  St.  Luke,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Gospel  of  St.  Jolin  ;  and  these  three 
Evangeliste  are  known  us  the  '  Synnptists.'  It  is  mi 
need  because  these  Gospels  are  no  constructed  that, 
together,  they  present  a  «yno^^  or  conspectus  of  the 
leading  features  of  the  work  and  teaching  of  our 
I^rd.  From  Tatlan,  in  the  2nd  cent.,  to  our  own 
day,  frequent  attempts  have  been  maile  to  exhibit 
the  Canonical  Gospels  in  the  form  uf  a  Harmony. 
Snch  a  Harmony  usually  took  the  form  of  a  com- 
pilation of  these  ac(™untB  of  the  life  of  Jesus, 
arranged  in  parallel  colnmns,  no  as  to  present  a 
complete  (iospel,  constructed  out  of  the  malerials 
supplied  by  each  Evangelist.  The  title  of  Tatlan'H 
lost  work,  the  Dialtaaaron  {rb  Sii  Ttsaipuit,  '  the  one 
by  means  of  four '),  illustrates  the  princi[ile  adopteil 
in  such  Harmonic!!.  In  the  early  Cliurch,  iind  in- 
deed until  the  time  when  the  ruodern  view  of  the 


lowed,  and  the  Bynopsi^ 


mode  to  cnibruce  nil 


upon  the  fourfold  nature  of  the  Gusjiel.  Mmlcm 
scholars,  however,  obsened  that  the  toiirtli  (iosjicl 
diifered  from  the  others  insomonyimjHirt'Unt  points 
as  tocall  for  separate  treatment.  It  hn-s  been  noted, 
for  instance,  that  while  St.  Mattliev\',  St,  Iklark.  and 
St.  Luke,  except  in  their  accounts  of  the  tlosint; 
scenes,  relatealmostexclusively  the  Galihi-an  minis- 
try of  Jesus,  St.  John  confines  himself  mainly  to 
His  work  in  Judsa,  It  may  le  observed,  in  pnr- 
ttculor,  that  the  lirst  three  Gospels  '  proceed  in  the 
main  npon  a  common  imUiTto  .  .  .  VHrv^Ti-ly  (illeil 
up  and  variou-sly  intcmn.iiil,  Liii  v  i.  ih  ••■H.a  lie 
easily  traced  as  runniiii  Mie  and 

largest  section  of  eiK  h   ■  <  .      .  .         These 

Gospels  form,  in  fact,  ii  r'l  !■  .■!''_iilii  i  niiique, 
in  wliicli.  while  each  mcml^er  li.'ic  il.soivn  ilistinctive 
peculiarities,  all  three  ore  of  a  cnnimon  type,  Bw, 
further,  art,  GosrEL-S,  and  the  artt.  on  each  of  the 
Gosjiels.  Hugh  H.  CuiiRiE. 

STBOPHCEinCIAN  WOMAK.— So  designnlcl  in 
Mk  7*'.*  She  is  described  further  (1)  in  llio  wroie 
piuwage  as  a  Greek  ('EWiji-ii),  i.r.,  according  lo  Heb. 
usage,  one  who  spoke  Greek  as  her  onlinnry 
language  ;t   ind  {2)   in   Mt  Ij"  n^   a   Canuanite 
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iXvayala),  equivalent  bere  to  Phccnicifui,  in  con- 
formity witli  the  LXX,  whieh  renderH  Canaan  by 
'tmrUni.  The  woiniui  ivau  apparently  a  Greek  as 
reganis  UnKuage  and  tulture,  a  Phienician  by 
■leacent,  and  a  Syrian  by  provincial  uunnexion.* 
Her  name  it>  mentioned  in  t\ia' Cleinejiline  HomUiex 
|ii.  19,  iii.  73)  as  Jnsta,  and  tliat  of  her  daughter  ah 
Bemice. 

1.  TAx  iDOHuin'n  approarh  to  ChrUl  on  her 
ilaughter'H  behalf  ia  remarkable,  fur  {!)  Jeans  be- 
longed to  a  race  irhiuh  liateil  or  despised  her 
countrymen,  and  were  hated  and  deHpined  by  them. 
(2)  He  had  healed  none  of  her  i>eopIe,  and  had 
coine  into  her  dbtriet  not  for  ministry,  but  for 
retirement  and  rest.  (3)  She  had  evidently  rec^ved 
no  encouragement  from  the  disciples.  Yet  she 
conien  to  Him  and  addreHHex  Him  not  as  a  generfil 
uhiUntlmpiHt.  but  as  Son  of  David.  Hhe  had 
lieard  abont  Christ,  probably,  from  w>ms  of  'those 
about  Tyre  and  Sidun'  who  had  waitiid  early  on 
Hi«  ministry  before  the  ajipointraent  of  the  Twelve 
OI){  3").  Her  national  prejndice  against  Jesu-i 
'knd  a  Jewicth  !klessiah  had  been  broken  down,  her 
fajth  in  His  healing  and  exorcizing  power  was 
complete.  The  incentive  to  her  faith  and  appeal 
l<)  maternal  love  along  with  sore  need.  She  is  in 
;;reat  truable,  and  one  who  has  lietped  othem  in 
trial  is  at  liaud.  She  lorea  her  ntricken  daughter, 
and  warm  affection  Riimiotintt  all  barriers. 

2.  Still  more  reiUATkahle  is  our  LimCt  triple 
rippartnt  rtpvltc.  (\)  His  silence  at  lirst  and 
Beeming  in<£Serence :  '  He  answered  lier  never  a 
word'  (Mt  la").  (2)  HIh  apparent  refiual  on  ac- 
count of  lock  of  authority :  'I  am  not  sent  but 
unto  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel.'  (3) 
His  seemingly  scomfnl  reproauh  :  '  It  is  not  meet 
to  take  tlie  children's  bread  an<1  to  co^tt  it  to  the 
dogs' (Mt  IB*,  Mk7").  For  this  repeated  repulse, 
however,  there  wa*  a  triple  reason.  (1)  Considera- 
tion for  Jews.  It  was  part  of  God's  providential 
|>lan  to  use  the  Jews  for  the  education  and  conver- 
eion  of  the  world  ;  therefore  tliey  must  not  be 
needlen.'ily  and  prematurely  alienated  from  a  Chri!,t 
who  was  to  be  a  Messiah  eqoally  for  Jews  and  fur 
Gentiles.  The  alienation  was  destined  to  come 
eventually  fur  the  nation  as  a  whole,  but  it  must 
not  be  luuteneil  and  tntensifiBd  through  any  sudden 
process ;  the  extension  of  the  Kingdom  most  be 
xhown  to  be  natural  and  inevitable  —  the  pro|Kr 
rerompensc  of  a  faith  in  Jehovah  which  constituted 
Gentiles  genuine  sons  and  daughters  of  Abraham. 
('2)  Education  of  disciples  who  shared  more  or  less 
in  the  national  prejudice  and  exclusireness.  "The 
Twelve  were  to  become  Apostles  to  the  world,  and 
Chri.-<t  wished  their  eventual  mission  not  to  be 
merely  imposed  by  authority,  but  to  be  the  out- 
come of  inward  pronipting.  Awordingly  He  ex- 
cites (a)  their  pity,  so  as  to  cause  them  to  become. 
even  if  selBahly,  intercessorB  for  the  woman  ;  t  and 
(6)  their  admiration,  by  the  manifestation  in  her  of 
a  faith  which  exceeded  that  of  their  own  country- 
men. (3)  Development  of  the  woman's  faith  and 
love.     He  who  '  knew  what  was  in  man '  bb.w  the 

Coll"):  cf.  tint  Oriental  UMOl  the  woTd'Fnnk-u  equlnlaat 
to  '  Wert  Europain.' 

-In  the  nl^Ql  Hufainn.  Syrit  wu  nibdlrided  lnta(l)BiTl> 
prnpw.  (S)8yrn-Ph'»nici».  (S)  8frt»-P»lMlini«  (Luotan,  d(  ton. 
Otar.  t).    Tbs  poUtlol  diTiiion.  then  Dindklly  intdE,  protKbl)' 

•-" '  ->n  mlrewlT  eilWIne  populAT  noinenrl»ture.  «o  OM,  ■ 
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strength  of  the  Syrophomician's  faith,  and  He  de- 
sir^  to  perfect  it  (Ja  1')  through  such  trials  as,  to 
His  discerning  insight,  she  api>eared  able  to  bear. 
He  sought  to  deepen  within  her  that  humility 
which  is  the  condition  of  exaltation,  and  to  render 

{et  warmer  that  motherly  love  which  had  ojiened 
er  eyes  tu  love  Divine.  Doubtless,  liad  her  faith 
been  less  atrong,  her  hnmility  less  deep,  her  love 
less  self- forgetful,  He  would  have  dealt  more  ten- 
derly with  her,  so  as  not  to  '  break  the  bruised 
reed*;  bat  these  qualities  being  already  well  de- 
veloped. He  braced  her  character  with  the  cold  yet 
wholesome  wind  of  seeming  discooragement. 

3.  The  icoinan'a  trinmjih  nnri  reirnrd. — Over 
Christ's  silent  arnthy,  as  it  appeared  (Mt  15*), 
she  triumphs  with  renewed  nupidication  ;  over  His 
seemingly  narrow  refusal  of  ministry  to  an  alien 
she  triumphs  with  lowly  worship  of  Him  as  Son  of 
David,— such  worship  as  was  withheld  by  His  own 
countrymen,  as  a  whole ;  His  outwardly  liarwh  de- 
Boriptiun  of  her  as  a  heathen  dog,  to  whom  it  was 
not  meet  to  give  the  children's  bread,  she  overcomes 
with  the  apt  rejoinder  that  the  little  dogs  (ciidna) 
under  the  table  eat  of  the  chililren's  cmmbH.*  Her 
victory  is  Ngnal.  Her  faith,  like  that  of  the  cen- 
turion in  Mt  8,  is  attested  as  great  (Mt  13"),  and 
the  more  tlian  willing  surrender  of  Christ  is  graci- 
ously ascribed  by  Him  to  heiself.  '  Fur  this  saying 
go  fliy  way'  (Mk  T").  The  reward  is  complete 
and  iniinediate :  '  Be  it  unto  thee  even  as  thou 
wilt';  'her  daughter  was  made  whole  from  tliat 
very  hour'  (Mt  15"). 

4.  Thr,  viain  Icuoia  of  this  incident  are  obvious. 
(1)  What  the  Christian  preacher  or  teacher  is 
tempted  to  regard  as  the  least  promising  soil  -^ 
individusls   or  coinmunitiiH  outside  (he  Church's 

Kle — is  sometimes  that  from  whith  the  richest 
rvest  Ih  reaped.  (3)  Wliat  men  iiio-st  fear  in 
their  life's  experience — suffeiing,  adversity,  trouble 
—often  serves  as  a  straight  path  to  Gud,  often 
reveals  itself  as  a  husk  of  evil  enclusing  and  con- 
cealing a  kernel  of  spiritual  blest^tng.  While  \ 
sorrow  does  not  always  sanctify,  but  sunietinies  '-. 
breeds  moroseness  or  scepticism,  still  it  b  Divinely 
fitted  to  move  us  to  go  to  Him  who  can  sympathize 
;ind  relieve.  (3)  Warm  love  towards  those  near  and 
dear  ta  ua,  although  sometimes  leodins  the  heart 
away  from  the  Creator  to  idolatry  of  the  creature, 
is  intended  and  fitted  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  soiU 
to  the  Fatherly  mercy  of  God,  to  the  brotherly 
sympathy  and  saving  grace  of  Christ.  Love  within 
us  discerns,  believes  in.  realizes  love  outside  of  iw 
in  God,  in  Christ,  and  hi  fellow-men.  (4)  What 
men  dislike  most  in  a  request  is  ainoncttie  things 
that  ]>lease  God  best  ^importunity.  This  lesson 
taught  OS  by  the  record  of  the  miracle  is  also 
impressed  on  ns  by  two  of  Clirist's  parables  — 
those  of  the  Midnight  Guest  (l.k  IP)  and  of  the 
Iinportuiate  Widow  (18').  It  is  the  same  leswon 
that  was  inculcated  lonjj  before  by  the  suggeitive 
story  of  Jacob's  wTeslling,  when  the  jiatriarch 
cried,  '  I  nill  not  let  thee  go,  except  thou  blesa 
me'  (On  32"). 

Lmuiimnis.— Trench,  ilintdrr,  pp.  SSB-500 ;  Ederahi-ini,  Lift 
a  lid  Timn.  il.  37-13 :  E.  P.  Oould, '  81.  M«rfc '  In  ICC  pp.  143- 
IIV;  A.  B.  Bruce,  ■SVBOpllo  Ooroeli'  in  EOT  v.  3901.;  Chad- 
wick.  'Gomel  of  St.  Murk'  In  Expotilar'l  BibU,  lip,  lB6-ai0; 
l.uckKk.  Foofprinlj  nf  Iht  Son  of  Man.  pp.  IM-IM ;  Sun. 
Riithertwd.  Trial  and  Trimnph  a/  Failh  Owtntyttten  •cmwra 
dn  the  SyrophmnlcUn  Wonuui);  Ker,  Seni 
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TARERKICLES,  FE18T  OF.  — The  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  is  mentioned  in  Jn  7^  ^,  It  was  the 
third  and  the  most  important  of  the  Jewish 
festivals,  requiring  the  presence  of  all  males  at 
Jerosalem.  It  began  on  the  15th  of  the  seventh 
month,  the  month  Tishri,  and  in  the  time  of  Christ 
continued  for  eight  days. 

In  early  times  it  was  called  the  Feast  of  Tneathering  (Ex  23^8 
S422X  ft  name  that  testifies  to  its  appricultunJ  origin  and  char- 
acter. In  the  time  of  the  Judges  it  appears  as  a  Canaanitish 
festival  at  Shechem  (Jg  0^  and  as  an  Israelitish  festival  at 
Shiloh  (2119, 1  S  IX  It  was  the  occasion  that  Solomon  chose  on 
which  to  dedicate  his  Temple  a  K  8>X  The  date  given  in  this 
chapter,  viz.  the  seventh  month,  does  not  correspond  with  the 
date  of  the  completion  of  the  Temple  as  gfiven  in  1  K  6^,  and 
may  he  a  later  insertion  giving  the  date  of  the  Feast  as  fixed 
later.  From  the  original  character  of  the  Festival,  it  is  obvious 
that  no  precise  date  could  be  fixed  at  first.  The  early  legisla- 
tion in  Exodus  requires  its  obserx-ance,  but  does  not  give  its 
date  or  duration. 

The  Deuteronomic  Oode  calls  it  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  and 
requires  it  to  be  kept  seven  days,  but  does  not  fix  a  date.  It 
describes  it  as  a  day  of  Joy  lot  all,  including  servant,  stranger, 
and  widow  (Dt  16i3ff.x  In  accordance  with  the  sweeping 
centralization  of  worship  of  Deuteronomy,  it  must  be  kept  at 
Jerusalem,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  this  change  involved  very 
radical  alterations  in  its  character. 

The  Book  of  Esekiel  significantly  assises  it  an  exact  date 
(46»> 

The  Priests'  Code  requires  (Lv  2d33-t3)  the  people  celebrating 
it  to  dwell  in  booths  to  conunemorate  the  fact  that  their  fathers 
did  likewise  of  necessity  as  thev  came  out  of  Egypt.  Sacrifices 
are  prescribed  (Nu  2S^'^^^  and  an  eighth  dav  is  added.  At  the 
time  of  the  promulgation  of  the  Cmie  as  the  law  of  the  land 
in  post-exilic  times,  the  Feast  was  kept  with  the  neatest 
enthusiasm  (Neh  8^-*^),  and  as  an  examination  of  tne  Law 
showed  that  the  dwellUig  in  booths  was  requhred,  this  was  done, 
as  an  innovation.  The  early  practioe  had  doubtless  died  out  as 
incongruous  with  the  oent^uzed  observance  from  the  time  of 
Deut.,  but  was  now  restored  with  a  special  signiflcanoe  attached 
to  it. 

Later  Jewish  laws  added  to  the  regulations,  and  tiie  Feast 
was  kept  at  Jerusalem  until  the  destruction  of  the  Temple. 
Since  then  it  has  remained  one  of  the  great  feasts  of  the  Jews, 
although  the  mode  of  its  obsen'ance  has  suffered  changes  to 
accord  vcMh  modified  conditions. 

One  rite  which  was  observed  in  NT  times  was 
the  drawing  of  water  from  Siloam,  and  the  pouring 
of  it  out  as  a  libation  in  the  presence  of  the  people. 
This  Feast  was  regarded  as  the  appropriate  time  for 
special  prayer  for  abundant  rain  to  ensure  a  plenti- 
ful harvest  for  the  ensuing  year.  Many  hold  that 
this  rite  and  custom  fumisnea  our  Lord  the  occapion 
for  using  the  figure  of  water  for  the  thirsty,  in  His 
invitation  on  the  great  day  of  the  Feast  {in  1^'  ^). 
This  may  have  been  the  case,  even  though  that 

S articular  rite  was  regularly  omitted  on  the  eighth 
ay ;  but  the  teaching  of  Jesus  seems  to  be  very 
different,  at  least  from  the  original  thought  of  tlie 
rite  on  this  Feast  of  Ingathering.  It  may  be  only 
a  natural  coincidence  that  an  important  part  of 
Solomon's  prayer  at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple 
on  the  occasion  of  this  Feast  was  for  answer  to 
prayers  for  rain,  as  they  should  be  made  statedly 
thereafter. 

LrrBRATFRB. — Art.  *  Tabernacles  [Feast  of]  *  in  Hastings'  DJ5, 
and  in  EBi  and  JE ;  Edeniheim,  LT  i.  145  ff. ;  cf.  Benzinger, 
Ifeb.  Arch,  passim ;  and  the  Comm.  ad  loe. 

O     TT     C*  ATKC! 

TABLE,  TABLET  (Lk  l«irt^oWatoi','2(?o3»and  He 
9*  rXd^). — The  word  wivaKldior,  not  wholly  unknown 
in  classical  Greek,  although  it  is  not  commonly 
used,  occurs  but  once  in  the  NT  and  not  at  all  in 
the  Septuagint.  When  it  is  used  in  Lk  1®*  it  de- 
notes, in  all  probability,  a  wax-covered  wooden 
writing  -  tablet.  The  ordinary  LXX  word  for 
*  tablet'  or  *  table'  is  the  word  irXc£f,  which  is  found 
also,  as  mentioned  above,  in  the  NT  in  two  pass- 


ages. In  Is  30"  we  find  w^lov  {Hrl  vi^lov),  which 
is  a  writing-tablet  of  box-wood,  and  in  Jer  17^ 
we  have  (rrijeos  {iirl  rod  <rHi$ovi  rijt  KaodUii),  *  breast,' 

*  surface.'  Both  w^lov  and  (rrrjdos,  nowever,  stand 
for  the  Heb.  O'S  which  is  the  ordinary  word  for 

*  tablet'  or  *  table,'  and  is  used,  e.g,  in  Ex  3P»,  in 
reference  to  the  tables  of  the  Law.  jVV|  (Is  8*), 
rendered  in  the  AV  *roll,'  is  in  the  SV  more 
suitably  rendered  '  tablet.'  Tablets  were  in  almost 
universal  use  in  the  ancient  world  alike  for  pur- 
poses of  correspondence  and  for  literary  purposes 
in  general,  ana  were  formed  of  various  materials, 
such  as  stone,  clay,  and  wood,  the  wood  bein^ 
sometimes  whitewashed,  sometimes  covered  "with 
wax.  ^  Bronze  also  was  employed  for  tablets,  at 
least  in  some  of  the  countries  about  the  Mediter- 
ranean, but  seemingly  only  for  such  tablets  as 
contained  inscriptions 'of  an  official  nature. 

LiTBRATURX.— The  Commentaries ;  artt.  in  Hastings'  DB  and 
Eneyc.  BSbl. ;  works  on  Assyria,  Babylon,  and  Egypt  m  general  ; 
allusions  in  Ramsay's  Letters  to  the  Seven  Churches. 

Geo.  C.  Watt. 
TABOR,  MOUNT.— A  notable  landmark,  of  rare 
beauty  and  symmetry,  six  miles  east  of  Nazareth, 
on  the  north-east  arm  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon. 
In  the  works  of  Josephus  and  the  Septuagint  its 
designation  is  Itabyrion  ;  in  Poly  bins,  A  iaoyrion  ; 
elsewhere,  Thabor.  The  modem  Arabic  name — 
identical  with  the  name  of  the  Mount  of  Olives — is 
Jebel  e^'fwr.  Mount  Tabor  stands  apart,  clear 
and  distinct,  from  the  rugged  elevations  grouped 
around  it,  except  on  its  western  side,  where  a  low 
narrow  ridge  connects  it  with  the  hills  of  Galilee. 
Its  apparent  isolation,  and  its  noble  domelike  con- 
tour, rising  directly  from  the  level  of  the  Plain, 
make  it  the-  most  conspicuous  mountain  in  Lower 
Galilee.  Its  outline  varies  somewhat  when  Wewed 
from  different  positions.  As  seen  from  the  south 
and  south-west,  it  resembles  the  segment  of  a 
sphere;  from  the  north-west  a  truncated  cone.  Its 
true  figure,  according  to  W.  M.  Thomson,  is  an 

*  elongated  oval,  the  longitudinal  diameter  running 
nearly  east  and  west.'  Its  flattened  summit,  not 
easily  distinguishable  from  the  levels  near  its  Imse, 
is  1400  feet  above  the  average  elevation  of  the 

Elain,  and  almost  1900  above  sea  level.  Like  the 
ills  south  and  west  of  it,  Tabor  is  a  mass  of 
cretaceous  limestone,  and  the  soil  on  its  summit 
and  sides  is  deep  and  ricli.  It  is  con8picuou.s 
among  the  mountains  of  this  section  for  its  wooded 
slopes  and  leafy  glades,  as  well  as  for  its  regular 
form  and  graceful  outline,  and  yet  it  is  not 
'densely  wooded,'  as  some  have  described  it. 
There  are  dense  clumps  of  undergrowth  in  places, 
but  the  trees,  which  for  the  most  part  are  scrub 
and  evergreen  oaks,  resemble  the  growth  of  an 
orchard  or  park  rather  than  of  a  forest.  The 
summit  of  tne  mountain  is  a  flattened  platform, 
oval  in  outline,  and  thickly  strewn  along  its  outer 
edges  with  ruined  walls  and  massive  substructions 
of  different  perio<ls  and  styles  of  architecture. 

A  tradition  as  old  as  the  4th  cent,  locates  the 
scene  of  the  Transfiguration  on  Mount  Tabor, 
and  until  the  middle  of  the  19tli  cent,  this  was 
the  generally  accepted  place  of  pilgrimage  and 
devotion  in  commemoration  of  this  event.  The 
earliest  references  in  this  connexion  are  by  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem,  Jerome,  and  others  {Cnt.  xii.  16 ; 
Epp.  44  and  86).  In  the  6th  cent.,  three  churches, 
corresponding  to  the  three  tabernacles  of  Peter 
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(Mk  9^),  were  built  on  its  summit.  Saewnlf  speaks 
of  three  monasteries  (c.  A.D.  1103),  which,  with 
later  reconstructions  by  the  Crusaders,  were  de- 
stroyed in  the  13th  century.  There  is  no  mention  of 
Mount  Tabor  in  the  NT,  and  no  intimation  which 
in  any  way  connects  it  with  the  scene  of  the  great 
Epiphany.  It  is  an  unquestioned  fact,  based  upon 
the  statement  given  above,  that  Tabor  at  the 
date  of  this  occurrence  was  not  a  suitable  place  for 
a  quiet  retreat,  such  as  is  implied  in  the  narrative 
of  the  Evangelists.  Apart  from  this  objection, 
not  in  itself  decisive,  aU  the  events  immediately 
associated  with  it  unquestionably  took  place  on  or 
about  the  southern  slope  of  Mount  Hernion  (Mt 
16"-»,  Mk  S'"-^,  Lk  9»8-*').  Of  the  six  days  which 
followed  the  prophetic  declaration  of  Jesus  con- 
cerning His  approaching  sufferings  and  death, 
there  is  no  record,  but  it  is  in  keeping  with  the 
entire  narrative  to  assume  that  they  were  spent  in 
retirement  and  prayer.  There  is  no  intimation 
that  He  passed  the  momentous  hours  of  this  transi- 
tion period  in  travel,  or  that  He  sought  another 
place  in  the  most  densely  populated  part  of  (lalilee 
for  this  crowning  manifestation  of  His  Divinity 
and  Messiahship.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  asserted 
in  Mk  9^  that  Jesus  'passed  through  Galilee' 
after  He  had  heal^  the  spirit-possessed  child  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain.  While,  for  the  reasons 
given,  the  time-honoured  tradition  which  connects 
this  *  strange  and  beautiful  mountain'  with  the 
Transfi^ration  has  b^n  almost  universally  aban- 
doned, it  is  nevertheless  true  that  it  was  one  of 
the  most  prominent  objects  of  vision  from  the 
outskirts  of  the  early  home  of  Jesus,  and  its 
graceful  outlines  were  often  before  Him,  as  He 

Sumeyed  to  and  fro  during  the  greater  part  of 
is  public  ministry. 

LmRATUUL— Thomson,    Land   and   Book,    ii.   136;  Schaff, 


ana  iii.  zsi ;  Kitcer.  tsrojcunae,  xvt,  391 ;  Andrews^ /^/is  of 
our  Lord,  357, 358 ;  PEP  Mem.  I  38S-391;  de  Yogui,  Bgtises  de 
la  Tern  SaitUe,  353 ;  O.  A.  Smith,  HGHL  394,  408,  417 ;  C.  W. 
\niflon  in  Hastings'  DB  iv.  671  f. ;  Buhl,  GAP  107  f.,  216 f. 

R.  L.  Stewart. 
TALENT.— See  Moxey. 

TALENTS  (Parable  of).— In  Mt  25"-»  we  liave 
the  story  of  a  man  who  went  away  on  a  journey 
into  a  tax  country,  and  entrusted  to  one  of  his 
slaves  five  talents,  to  another  two,  and  to  another 
one.  The  story  resembles  so  closely  the  parable 
of  the  Pounds  in  Lk  19^^'^^  that  many  scholars  Iiave 
considered  them  to  be  different  versions  of  the  same 
parable. 

1.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  begin  with  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  relations  between  the  tioo  pdraMes, 
(a)  In  the  parable  of  the  Talents  we  have  three 
slaves  mentioned,  who  seem  from  the  expression 
chosen — *  his  oum  slaves ' — to  stand  in  a  relation  of 
peculiar  intimacy  to  their  master.  He  is,  there- 
fore, already  familiar  with  their  capacity,  and 
allots  the  talents  he  distributes  to  them  m  hannony 
with  his  knowledge.  To  the  most  capable  he  gives 
five  talents,  to  one  not  so  capable  he  entrusts  two, 
and  to  a  third  with  less  ability  than  either  he 
entrusts  one.  He  does  not  give  them  any  instruc- 
tions, since  they  ought  to  understand  that  such 
large  sums  of  mone$r  are  not  intended  to  lie  idle, 
but  should  be  usea  in  increasing  their  master's 
possessions.  As  soon  as  his  master  has  demui;ed, 
the  first  servant  goes  at  once  and  trades  with  his 
lord's  money.  The  master  is  absent  for  a  long 
time,  so  that  by  legitimate  trading  the  servant 
doubles  the  capital  he  has  received.  The  second 
servant,  although  of  less  capacity,  exhibits  an 
equal  devotion  to  his  lord's  interests,  and  while  his 
capital  is  smaller,  he  also  succeeds  in  doubling  it. 
The   third  servant,   however,  while   he  does  not 


squander  the  money  entrusted  to  him,  buries  it  in 
the  earth,  and  keeps  it  safe  for  Iiis  master's  return. 
After  a  long  perioa  has  elapsed,  the  master  comes 
back  and  reckons  with   his  servants.      The  first 
two  slaves  bring  the  capital  they  have  originally 
received  and  that  which  Uiey  have  made  by  trading. 
In  each  case  they  use  the  same  formula;   each 
receives   precisely   the   same  commendation   and 
reward.     The  third  servant  is  conscious  that  he 
must  find  some   excuse  for  his   failure,  and  he 
throws  the  responsibility  for  it  on  the  chiuracter 
of  Ids  master.     He  is  a  driving,  avaricious  man, 
determined  to  enrich  himself  even  at  the  cost  of 
dishonest  reaping  where  others  have  sown.     He 
was  therefore  afraid  to  trade  with  the  money  lest 
misfortune  should  overtake  him,  and  he  lose  some 
or  all  of  the  capital  entrusted  to  him.    The  master, 
without  deigning  to  justify  himself  from  the  harsh 
character  thus  given  to  him,  points  out  that  were 
the  slave  right  m  his  estimate,  he  ought  at  least 
to  have  taken  the  trouble  to  see  that  the  money 
was  entrusted  to  the  bankers.    Lazy  as  he  was,  he 
ought  not  to  have  grudged  the  trouble  involved  in 
taking  the   talent  and  flinging  it  down   at  the 
huiker's,  so  that  the  capital  might  at  least  have 
accumulated  interest.     He  is  accordingly  deprived 
of  his  talent,  and  it  is  given  to  him  who  has  ten. 
And,  of  course,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  joy  of  his 
lord,  but  from  the  brilliantly  lit  banaueting-h^ 
where  the  feast  is  held  is  thrust  into  the  homeless 
darkness  outside  the  mansion.      He  has  proved 
himself  a  useless  servant,  and  the  penalty  of  use- 
lessness  is  that  his  master  has  no  further  use  for  him. 
(6)  The  {Murable  of  the  Pounds  (see  art.  Pound) 
has  many  significant  points  of  contrast  with  that 
of  the  T'alentB,  and  the  contrasts  harmonize  with 
the  diflference  of  the  situation  presupposed.    It  is 
in  this  case  not  a  merchant,  but  a  nobleman,  and 
his  object  in  going  to  a  far  country  is  to  receive  a 
kingdom.     It  is,  in  fact,  held  by  many  that  in  the 
parable   of   the    Pounds  we    have    two  parables 
blended  together,  one  of  which  describea  how  a 
nobleman  was  opposed  in  his  eflforts  to  obtain  a 
kingdom  by  his  fellow-citizens,  and  how,  having 
received  the  kingdom,  he  executed  vengeance  upon 
them.    The  other  parable  went  on  similar  lines  to 
the  parable  of  the  Talents,  the  difierences  being  due 
either  to  a  diflference  in  the  lesson  Jesus  intended 
to  teach,  or  to  variations  of  the  storjr  that  grew  up 
as  it  was  told  and  retold  in  the  Christian  Church. 
It  is,  however,  important  in  this  connexion  to  ob- 
serve that  the  whole  parable  is  dominated  by  the 
idea  that  it  is  of  a  prince  that  the  story  speaks. 
In  other  words,  the  situation  from  which  the  story 
of  the  nobleman  starts  out  is   reflected  in  the 
details  of  the  story  of  the  servants,  some  of  which, 
indeed,  become  intelligible  only  in  the  light  of  it. 
It  is  probable  that  the  parable  rests  on  a  historical 
incident,  and  the   view  of  most  interpreters   is 
that  it  is  the  ioumey  of  Archelaus  to  Rome  to 
secure  his  kingaom  and  the  embassy  of  the  Jews 
to   thwart    him    to   which   Jesus    here    alludes. 
The  internal  harmony  of  the  story  speaks  strongly 
for  its  unity.     In   this  case  the  nobleman  calls 
his  ten  servants  and  gives  each  of  them  a  pound. 
It  would,  of  course,  be  possible  to  suppose  that, 
while  nobly  bom,  he  is  in  indigent  circumstances, 
and  has  little  money  to  spare;   but  this  is  pro- 
bably not  the  real  reason  why  the  sum  entrusted 
is  so  small.      In  the  parable  of  the  Talents  we 
have  apparently  to  do  with  a  merchant  whof  e 
object  IS  to  make  money.    He  therefore  entrusts 
his  servants  with  a  large  capital  in  order  that  they 
may  have   ample  opportunity  for  gaining  large 
sums  of  money.    Moreover,  he  has  already  tested 
their   capacity  in  precisely  this   kind  of   work. 
That  accounts  for  the  difference  in  distribution,  and 
for  the  absence  of  any  command  that  they  should 
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trade  witli  the  money.  They  know  tlieir  maater 
And  his  objevta  too  well  to  duabt  wliat  lie  means 
them  to  do.  Bnt  natnially  a  nobleiimn  \b  not  a 
merchiint,  hence  his  servanls  are  quite  nnpractised 
in  commercial  enterprbe.  If,  iiowever,  he  i»  to 
I'eceive  a  kingdom,  it  will  be  neeessonr  for  him  to 
have  men  who  are  skilled  in  tinancial  adminiBt ra- 
tion. He  therefore  employs  the  interval  of  hia 
Absence  in  testiuf;  the  buHinesa  capacity  of  hiR 
slaves,  in  order  (hat  he  may  knowwhom  to  appoint 
to  tlie  various  offices  of  State  when  he  comes  into 
Ills  kingdom.  Accordinelf  he  assigns  to  each  an 
«qnal  sum  of  money,  tjiat  all  may  have  eqnal 
advantages  and  be  diBerentinted  according  to  their 
j»ftl  and  capacity.  And  inannmch  an  his  object  is 
sot  to  make  monejr,  for  lie  will  have  ample 
opportunities  of  doing  tliat  when  he  receives  his 
kmgdom,  he  does  not  entrust  theni  with  a  large 
"but  with  a  slender  capital.  Fidelity  and  ability 
can  be  tested  by  the  use  of  !<iender  as  well  as  of 
large  resources.  When  the  servants  come  back, 
three  of  them  are  specially  singled  out  for  men- 
tion. There  ia  no  need  to  eumioee  that  this  is  an 
incongmitj  in  the  parable.  Ten  slaves  are,  it  if 
tme,  selected,  bocauBe  there  are  several  ofiices  in 
the  State  to  be  lUlcd,  whereas  in  the  case  of  the 
merchant  only  three  are  cliosen,  becaune  the  capital 
ia  more  prolitably  distributed  into  few  than  into 
many  hands  if  the  pnrpoae  is  to  make  money.  It 
Would  have  been  tedlons,  however,  to  mention  each 
nlave  individually  in  the  parable  of  the  Founds, 
hence  three  only  are  introduced  as  spticimens  of 
the  rest.  Besides,  the  parable  is  subordinated  to 
'  II  of  teaching  its  lesson,  and  attention  would 


from  the  different  conduct  of  tlie  ten  slaves.  The 
vital  tiling  waa  to  bring  out  the  main  lesBOns,  and 
not  confuse  the  brood  issues  hy  minute  differentia- 
tions. The  titst  slave  tells  the  prince  tliat  his 
ponnd  had  won  t«ii  poiindB.     His  Keal  and  ent«r- 

frise  win  the  princes  warm  approval,  and,  since 
e  has  been  teitliful  in  a  very  little,  ha  receives 
authority  over  ten  cities.  The  second  has  been 
less  snci^esaful,  hia  pound  has  made  only  hve.  He 
receives  a  reward  projxjrtionate  to  that  of  the 
other ;  that  is,  he  is  set  over  five  cities ;  Imt  ap- 
parently the  prince  snspects  that  his  relative 
failure  is  due  not  simply  to  his  slighter  capacity, 
Imt  to  his  feebler  devotion  to  his  master's  interesls- 
Accordingly  he  meets  with  a  chill  reception,  and 
there  is  no  word  of  approval,  but  simply  the  curt 
indication  of  tlie  office  he  is  to  Jill  in  the  govern- 
ment. When  we  compare  the  treatment  of  the 
.  two  nervants  in  theFparable  of  liie  Talentti,  the 
difference  becomes  significant.  In  that  parable 
the  two  slaves  have  unequal  capacity,  bnt  they 
have  exhibited  the  same  zeal  for  their  master,  and 
achieved  a  similar  result ;  that  is,  each  has  doubled 


his  cnpital :  accordingly  they  receive  the  same 
reward  with  the  same  warmth  of  praise.  In  the 
parable  of  the  Pounds  the  slaves  start  from  an 
«qual  position,  but  achieve  an  unequal  result. 
They  therefore  reiieive  an  nneqnal  reward,  and  the 
commendation  c^ven  in  the  one  ca«e  is  withheld 
in  the  other.  The  case  of  the  tliird  servant  is  sub- 
BtantiaJly  the  same  in  both,  though  with  verbal 
and  other  differences.  It  is,  of  course,  obviouK  that 
the  slave  who  has  received  a  pound  w*i1l  treat  it 
otherwise  than  the  slave  who  bos  received  a  talent : 
the  large  sum  is  naturally  buried  in  the  earth,  the 
xmaller  one  is  carefnlly  pat  liy  in  a  napkin.  He. 
too,  is  deprived  of  his  pound,  and  it  is  given,  in 
Bpite  of  tne  protests  of  the  bystanders,  ta  tlie  one 
who  has  ten.  The  parable  concludoH  with  tlie 
Renninely  Oriental  trait  of  the  execution  of  the 
tiinlcontents  wlio  sought  to  keep  tlie  prince  out  of 
Lis  kingdom. 
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ft  will  be  clear,  then,  from  this  conipariKon,  that 
the  two  parables  presuppose  different  situations, 
each  of  which  is  harmoniously  worked  out  in  detail, 
and  that  each  has  different  lessons  to  teach.  There 
Ls  there/ore,  no  aubstantial  reason  for  asBuming 
that  tlie  sanie  ori^nnal  parable  lias  developed  into 
these  two  very  diti'erent  stories.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that,  liad  this  been  the  case,  tlie  internal 
consialency  of  eaili  should  have  been  what  it  ia. 

The  Bbove  concluaion  i>  due  to  no  hinnonlrtlo  prejurtipa.  Jor 
il^  nil}'  be  Inety  gnjital  thul  dirterctit  ventons  of  Ihv  nine 
■ayingstt-en  current  In  tie  Church,  uid  hme  been  incorporated 
In  Dur  Goapek.  But  It  Is  m  mere  prejudioe,  on  the  othi^r  fdile, 
to  Imigine  Uui  BbnUiritla  ut  nlwafl  to  be  UEOunted  tor  u 
vATlmnte  of  the  ttme  original,  and  M'fl  TDMJ  Tell  bold  t^t  Jeeus 

J.K1 i.i.  developed  ■  ■hnilir  liorr  along  Iheaa  two  different 

'"1  UiuB  btmight  out  idgniSoantlf  diflermt 

e  comparinn  ol  the  two  that  the  tall 
iiuolHU'.    At  mOKt,  it  might  be  admitled 


in(s,liirtWai 


portion  of  the  maeler'a  capital  haa  already  K. 

litB«lavee(T.H),  »  that  there  isu  bioenBniily  when  uic  mv 
laienla  are  calted  '  lew  thlngi,'  and  that  over  which  the  ilave  Li 
to  be  »t  il  called  '  many  UungH,'    And  tbe  Inconttnilty  \t  even 

lie  total  amount  ia  In  each  o>«  merely  a  doubling-  ol  the 
original  capital,  and  the  oontraA  between  half  nnd  the  whole  It 
exaggerated  it  It  ia  deacrlbed  ai  a  mntrait  between  lew  and 
many.  AoonUnttly.  It  la  not  hupoeaiblB  Ibat  here  the  i>anhle 
ol  the  Pound!  haa  influenoed  (he  nporL  There  the  contrut 
between  the  om  pound  and  the  tea  dtf»  might  well  be  dtwribed 
in  the  tenm  employed  in  the  paiahleoF  the  Iklenta.    It  la,  how- 

"-•-"--•lieretheapplir-"— -■ '— "  "-    ' -' 

■  JcBua,  or  p»     . 
Ecn  eartlilj' opnn'tani 

le  thecontraai  bttvt —  , — 

few  ia  4]itite  apFTopriate.     ^e  paaaage,  however,  remind*  ui 

hia  lord  eet  over  hia  honaehold  In  hia  abeenoe,  and  whom  on  hia 
return  he  n-ill  Nt  over  all  that  he  haa  In  the  parable  of  the 
Poonda  the  deacrlption  ol  the  luni  enmuled  ai  verj'  little  I* 
entirely  approprlate. 

Tiie  tugnificBnce  attached  to  the  parts  relating 
to  the  first  two  servants  has  already  lioen  ]M>inted 
out  in  the  course  of  Hie  comparison.  In  the  {larable 
of  the  Talentit  the  leiwon  is,  that  difference  in 
endowment  or  op[Kirtunity  involves  no  diflerence 
in  the  reward.  It  is  assumed  that  nnch  dilfcrencc* 
:  all  that  is  demanded  is  that  the  opiioi 


be  given,  in  spite  of  the  disparity  of  ojipor- 
tunity  and  of  results  The  significance  in  the 
parable  of  tlie  ToundK  is  dilferent:  each  starts 
from  the  same  level,  bnt  they  reach  a  very  different 
result.  To  what  the  difference  is  due  in  not  stated, 
but  to  a  certain  extent,  at  any  rate,  it  seems  to  be 
to  the  comparative  Blackness  of  the  second  servant. 
Tlie  le-sson  again  is  that  devotion  to  the  mnfter's 
interest*!  is  what  counts  in  the  final  reward. 
Another  lesson,  common  to  both  parables,  is  that 
reward  for  work  in  more  work,  out  work  on  a 
larger  scale  with  ampler  opportunities.  In  the 
cai<e  of  the  third  ser\'nnt,  some  of  the  leiwons  are 
quite  clear.  SlotlifulneHs  in  the  service  of  tbe 
king  is  the  unpardonable  sin.  The  failure  to  use 
opportunity  is  punished  liy  the  withdrawal  of 
opportunity  and  disiiiisMal  fiiiiu  the  niawler's  ser- 
vice. Wliat  further  lesisons  can  be  drawn  out 
dejiends  on  the  ^■iew  we  take  of  the  servant's 
excuse.  If  it  really  represented  his  belief,  it 
Huggesla  tliat  unjnst  thouplits  of  God  may  paralyse 
a  man's  action.  The  i<(<rvant  had  constructed  a 
I'arieature  of  his  ina-iter,  and  feared  that  his  grasp- 
ing avarice  might  lie  disii}n>(iinteii  if  he  lost  luirt  of 
the  capital  in  bade ;  and  therefore  he  felt  tliat 
lii»  duty  was  done  if  he  returned  it  to  hi.4  mnsler 
as  be  received  it  Hut  the  words  of  the  miu'ter. 
'  Out  of  thine  own  muutli  will  I  judge  thee,'  su;;gest 
rather  that  the  fault  did  not  lie  with  the  wnmg 
estimate  that  he  tiad  formed  of  his  master's  char- 
acter, but  with  the  laziness  of  his  diKjiosition.  If 
he  was  unwilling  to  trntle  w  ith  it  hitiieetf.  he  might 
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at  least  have  taken  it  to  those  who  would  have 
traded  with  it  and  returned  it  with  interest.  And, 
in  any  case,  the  slave  had  his  orders,  tacitly,  it  is 
tme,  m  the  uarable  of  the  Talenta,  but  explicitly 
in  the  parable  of  the  Pounds.  The  respousibili^ 
for  misfortune  was  therefore  removed  from  his 
shoulders ;  his  duty  was  to  obey  orders. 

2.  The  question  remains  as  to  ^Ae  relation  between 
thrse  two  parables  and  the  Second  Coining.  Lk. 
introduces  t^e  parable  of  the  Pounds  with  the 
statement  that  it  was  occasioned  by  the  approach 
of  Jesus  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  expectation  enter- 
tained by  His  followers  that  the  Messianic  Kingdom 
was  immediately  to  be  established.  The  parable 
of  the  Pounds  nts  that  situation  in  so  far  as  it 
indicates  that  the  master  is  going  on  a  distant 
journey  and  will  be  away  for  a  lone  time,  and  that 
the  kmgdom  is  to  be  established  only  upon  his 
return.  The  opposition  of  the  Jews  to  the  Messi- 
anic claims  of  Jesus,  and  the  vengeance  that  is  to 
come  upon  them  at  the  Parousia,  are  also  suggested. 
The  eschatological  colour  is  not  so  deep  m  the 
parable  of  the  Talents,  still  it  is  present.  It  is, 
nowever,  noteworthy  that  the  main  point  of  both 
parables  is  not  the  explanation  of  the  delay  in  the 
Second  Coming.  This  comes  out  more  clearly  in 
Mt  24**-".  Tnere  the  unfaithful  servant  abuses 
his  trust  precisely  because  his  lord  delays  his 
coming,  and  there  are  other  closely  related  say- 
ings and  parables'  which  bear  on  the  need  for 
watchfulness  and  on  the  suddenness  of  tlie  Second 
Coming.    There  is  no  need  to  suppose  that  the 

§  arables  of  the  Pounds  and  the  Talents  are  a 
evelopment  of  Mk  13^*"",  or  to  think  that  the 
experience  of  delay  in  the  early  Church  created 
the  parables.  Even  if  it  be  true  tnat  Jesus  expected 
to  return  within  a  generation,  the  evidence  that 
He  warned  His  disciples  that  His  alwence  might 
be  protracted  is  very  strong.  Lk.  may  have 
accurately  stated  tlie  occasion  of  the  parable  of 
the  Pounds,  though  there  are  other  parables  that 
would  suit  better  the  particular  situation. 

LrmuTiniB. — Ck>mmentaries  on  Matthew  and  Luke.  Dis- 
cussions in  works  on  New  Testament  Theolog}\  Teaching  of 
Jesus,  and  Lives  of  Christ,  and  especially  the  works  on  the 
Parables  by  Trench,  Bruoe,  Dods,  Jmicher,  and  Bugse. 

Arthur  S.  Peake. 

TALITHA  cum  (for  Greek  raXteiL  Ko6fu,  which, 
in  turn,  is  a  transliteration  of  the  Aram,  ^p^p  nci^ 
*  Maiden,  arise'). — The  words  occur  in  Mk  6**,  ana 
were  uttered  by  our  Saviour  over  the  daughter  of 
the  Jewish  ruler,  Jairus.  The  Aram,  noun  is  *^ 
=  *lamb.*  This  has  its  emphatic  form,  masc  K^Vip, 
fem.  Kc»;7o ;  or,  according  to  the  analogy  of  Edessene 
Aram,  preserved  in  the  Peshitta,  ii^i*^.  It  is 
interestmg  to  note  that  in  Palestinian  Aram,  the 
word  '!?p  passes  from  meaning  'lamb'  to  being  a 
term  of  endearment  for  a  *  child.'  We  thus  repro- 
duce the  words  of  Jesus  accurately,  if  we  render 
them,  « Lambkin,  arise.'  In  the  Gr.  of  Mk  6**  the 
Aram,  words  are  translated  t6  Kopi<no^,  iytipe.  The 
'articular  nominative'  is  in  NT  used  sixtv  times 
for  the  vocative  case  (Monlton,  (7mm.  of  ^NT  Gr, 
p.  70).     In  Lk  8**  we  have  ^  xois,  iycipc. 

The  Gr.  codices  KBC  read  ko6ii  for  KoOfu,  The 
latter  is  more  accurate  for  Galilrean  Aramaic. 
The  former  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  some  Aram, 
dialects  the  final  letter,  though  written,  was  not 
pronounced.  J.  T.  Marshall. 

TAMAR.— An  ancestress  of  Jesus  (Mt  P).  Cf. 
art.  Rahab. 

TARES  (^tfdyta,  Mt  IS*** ;  only  in  this  nassage 
in  NT  and  only  in  Gr.  and  Lat.  authors  influenced 
by  the  NT ;  Arab.  zaxoAn  ['nausea'] ;  Syr.  zizna ; 
Lat.  and  scientific  name,  Lolium  temulentum 
('drunken']).— The  bearded  darnel,  a  weed  much 


resembling  wheat  in  its  earlier  stages,  and  grow- 
ing mostly  in  grain  fields.  Its  area  of  distribution 
is  wide,  embracing  £urope.  Western  Asia,  North 
Africa,  India,  and  Japan.  The  kernel  is  black, 
bitter,  and  smaller  than  wheat.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  it  Ls  poisonous,  producing  dizziness,  sleepiness, 
nausea,  diarrhoea,  convulsions,  gangrene,  and  some- 
times death ;  this  is  due,  however,  not  to  the  dar- 
nel itself,  but  to  the  ergot  which  usually  infests  it. 
It  does  not  harm  poultry,  for  which  it  in  raised  and 
sold  in  Oriental  markets.  Though  very  closely 
resembling  wheat  till  the  grain  is  headed  out, 
afterwards  'even  a  child  knows  the  difference' 
(Thomson).  See  Tristram  {Nat.  Hist,  of  the  BiUe, 
|i.  486),  and  Thomson  {LB,  voL  ii.  pp.  395<^97) 
esp.  for  an  explanation  of  the  common  Oriental 
but  unscientific  idea  that  darnel  is  degenerate 
wheat. 

The  parable  of  the  Tares  and  its  explanation  are 
found  only  in  Mt  i3**-*»-3«-43^  q^^  interpretation 
of  it  is  affected  by  a  few  exe^etical  details.  In 
v.^  the  aorist  ufiouSfdri  is  significant  (as  also  tlie 
aorists  in  18^  and  22^,  and  the  future  in  25^)  if  tiie 
use  of  this  tense  means  that  the  Kingdom  of 
heaven  has  '  been  made  like,'  etc.,  by  the  course  of 
events,  that  in  the  progress  of  the  history  it  has 
become  like.  This  ties  the  parable  to  the  historical 
situation  in  whicli  it  was  spoken,  forbidding  an 
exclusive  reference  to  the  future ;  while  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  Son  of  Man  (  =  Messiah)  who  has 
sown  the  good  seed  (cf.  v.*^)  excludes  all  reference 
to  the  origin  of  evil  in  the  world.  The  time  of  the 
parable  b  the  time  of  the  Question  of  the  servants 
(v.^),  when  the  tares  had  oeen  already  recognized 
as  such  {i4>dnff  v.^).  As  to  v.^,  it  is  not  at  all 
necessary  to  think  that  this  was  a  common  method 
of  revenge  in  Jesus'  day  and  country.  Thomson 
did  not  find  a  person  in  Palestine  who  had  ever 
heard  of  sowing  darnel  maliciously.  If  new  to 
Jesus'  hearers,  it  would  emphasize  this  quite  pos- 
sible malice  as  extraordinary,  unheard-of,  and 
outrageous.  In  v."  x^P^^  means  the  grassy  crop,  in- 
cluding all  that  grew  in  the  field,  and  was  cnosen  just 
in  order  to  embrace  both  tares  and  wheat.  '  Made 
fruit'  does  not  mean  '  produced  fruit,*  but  refers  to 
the  period  of  the  formation  of  the  kernel.  '  Then,' 
and  not  till  then,  appeared  also  the  tares  as  tares, 
v.*'  and  the  followm^  verse  show  that  the  idea  of 
wheat  degenerating  into  darnel  is  foreign  to  the 
parable ;  the  servants  think  of  mixed  seed,  the 
master  of  an  independent  sowing  of  darnel.  Still 
less  is  there  any  idea  in  the  parable  that  darnel 
may  become  wheat  (B.  Weiss).  Weeding  wheat 
(w.^^)  is  common  to-day  in  Palestine  as  in 
America,  and  has  been  observed  there  by  Stanley, 
Thomson,  and  Robertson  Smith ;  but  it  must  be 
done  either  before  the  milk  stage  of  the  wheat, 
i,e,  before  it  is  headed  out  (impossible  in  this  case 
on-accoimt  of  the  similarity  between  wheat  and 
darnel  in  the  earlier  growth),  or  later  when  the 
kernel  has  hardened.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
any  disturbance  of  the  wheat  when  '  in  the  milk ' 
is  especially  harmful  to  it.  So  the  master  will  not 
allow  the  weeding  then,  lest  the  servants  pull  out 
and  so  distnrb  the  roots  of  the  wheat,  interlaced  as 
they  are  with  the  roots  of  the  darnel.  There  is  no 
question  here  of  pulling  up  wheat  for  darnel  by 
mistake.  The  darnel  nas  already  appeared  as 
darnel,  and  just  on  that  account  comes  the  ser- 
vants' question  (v.^).  The  question  of  the  servants 
is  then,  from  the  point  oi  view  of  the  Galilaean 
agriculturists  addressed,  an  intrinsically  foolish 
one.  No  one  who  knew  anything  about  farming 
would  think  of  removing  the  darnel  at  that  junc- 
ture. The  master's  reply  does  not  seem  strange  to 
the  crowd.  It  is  reinforced  by  their  knowledge 
and  common  sense.  So  Jesus  gains  the  approval 
of  the  common  man  to  back  His  teaching.    The 
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harvesters  of  v.''  (cf.  v.**)  are  different  from  the 
servants,  although  this  is  merely  implied  here,  and 
is  first  made  pmectly  dear  only  in  the  explana- 
tion. It  is  aheolately  necessary  to  avoid  the 
mingling  of  the  kernels  of  the  darnel  and  the 
wheat,  lest  the  bread  be  poisoned.  This  may  be 
effected  (a)  by  weeding,  {b)  by  carefully  picking  out 
the  stalks  of  darnel  one  oy  one  from  the  cut  grain, 
probably  the  former  here  (cf.  w.**"*  ffvKKifart, 
^XKi^wfup),  or  (c)  hv  sifting  (after  threshing)  with  a 
sieve  so  constructed  as  to  allow  the  smaller  darnel 
seeds  to  fall  through,  while  retaining  the  lar|;er 
wheat.  All  three  methods  are  used  m  Palestme 
to^Uiy.  The  weeding  would  trample  down  the 
grain,  to  be(  sure;  but»  as  to^Uiy  in  America,  it 
would  rise  again  enough  to  be  cut  by  the  sickle, 
always  used  m  Palestine;  cf.  Dt  W  23*,  Mk  4?^, 
Kev  W^^.  It  is  probable  that  rd  axdwiaXa  in  v.«^ 
is  to  be  taken  personally  as  in  10^.  The^  vdrra, 
not  repeated  before  roi>t  iroiovrrat,  seems  to  include 
both  under  one  vinculum ;  u]>  to  this  time  all,  both 
tares  and  wheat,  have  been  mterpreted  as  persons 
(v.") ;  and,  finally,  only  persons  are  subject  to  the 
final  Jucltgment  (v.^). 

The  correct  interpretation  of  this  panible  flows 
directly  from  its  historical  setting,  it  is  a  stage 
in  the  development  of  the  Kingdom  which  allows 
itself  to  be  described  ((2>/ukc6^,  y.^)  by  the  story  of 
the  Tares.  The  men  addressed,  whether  the 
Twelve  or  the  multitudes,  were  Jews,  with  the 
common  Jewish  ideas  of  the  Messianic  Kin{;dom, 
and  these  ideas  Jesus  was  engaged  in  modifying 
and  spiritualizing.  The  Sower  had  been  a  parable 
of  disillusionment,  disdodnff  that  the  success  of 
the  Messianic  Kincdom  would  not  be  so  universal 
or  immediate  as  tney  had  fondly  imagined,  that 
its  method  was  to  be  preachine  and  not  cataclysm, 
that  it  depended  for  its  spreaa  on  its  reception  in 
human  hearts.  The  Tares  is  equally  a  parable  of 
disillusionment.  John  the  Baptist  had  at  leasts 
pnblidy  and  prevailingly,  described  the  Messiah  as 
coming  for  judgment  (Mt  3^"),  and  this  was  in 
perfect  accord  with  the  popular  antidpation  that 
the  Messianic  reign  would  begin  with  a  judgment 
(Schtirer,  HJP  il.  ii.  163-168,  181).  But  Jesus 
had  not  shown  any  indication  of  being  such  a 
judge,  nay  He  had  taken  quite  another  course  (Mt 
22i»-M)^  so  that  doubt  came  into  the  mind  even  of 
John  the  Baptist  (ll*'-).  For  the  inauguration  of 
the  Messianic  rei^  with  a  judgment  the  disciples 
were  eagerly  lookmg.  *(3n  that  day*  (13*)  of  tlie 
parables,  or  at  least  a  short  time  before  it,  the 
Pharisees  had  shown  their  true  colours  by  charg- 
ing that  Jesus  cast  out  demons  by  Beelzeoub,  the 
prmce  of  the  demons  (12**^).  Jesus  had  indeed 
given  them  a  solemn  warning  (v."),  but  no  light- 
ning stroke  had  destroyed  them,  and  the  disciples 
were  disappointed.  Their  spirit,  described  in  the 
question  olv.*,  was  later  expressed  by  James  and 
John  (Lk  9**'0f  *  Lord,  wilt  thou  that  we  bid  fire 
to  come  down  from  heaven  and  couBume  them?* 
In  this  parable  Jesus  teaches  them  that  the  judg- 
ment which  they  momentarily  expected^  the  separn- 
tion  of  the  sons  of  the  Kingdom  and  the  sons  of  the 
Evil  One,  shall  surely  come^  not  now,  bftt  at  the  end 
of  the  age,  and  that  meantime  the  wicJced  shall  con- 
tinually spring  up  among  the  righteous.  This  is 
to  he  expected,  and  is  to  he  home  with  patience. 
The  parable  therefore  discloses  the  fact  that,  in- 
stead of  bdng  victorious  at  one  stroke,  the  progress 
of  the  Kingdom  is  to  be  continually  hindered  and 
hampered  (cf.  r&  o-rdrSaXa,  v.^*),  till  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  age. 

This  interpretation  leaves  unanswered  those 
questions  about  Church  disdpline  which  have 
made  the  parable  an  ecclesiastical  battle-ground 
for  centuries,  because  the  parable  has  nothing  to 
do  with  such  controversies,     (1)  The  field  is  not 


the  Church,  but  the  world  of  men  (v."),  the  Mes- 
sisli's  world  which  He  is  sowing,  just  as  it  is  in 
the  Sower,  the  Mustard  Seed,  ;and  the  Leaven. 
(2)  The  Kingdom  is  not  the  Church,  but  the 
Miessianio  Kingdom  of  Jewish  expectation.  It  is 
extremely  donotful  if  the  Kingaom  ever  =  the 
Church,  certainly  never  the  vidble,  organized 
Church.  (8)  There  was  no  background  for  the 
idea  of  '  Church,'  much  less  of  Church  discipline, 
in  the  disciples'  minds  at  this  time.  It  is  only  at 
CflBsarea  Philippi  (16")  and  afterwards  (only  18*^), 
that  Jesus  begins  to  introduce  that  idea  in  a  very 
rudimentary  way,  by  what  Aramaic  word  we  know 
not.  (4)  If  the  pazable  refers  to  Church  disdpline, 
it  forbids  it  in  toto,  while  the  parable  of  the  Net 
on  a  similar  interpretation  makes  it  imposdble. 
It  is  idle  to  say  that  it  prohibits  only  the  excludon 
of  masses,  and  permits  that  of  the  very  bad,  or 
inculcates  a  general  attitude  of  mind  towards 
Church  disdpune.  (5)  All  men  are  to  appear  at 
the  Judgment,  not  merdy  profesdng  Christians 
(25n.»).  (6)  The  Apostles  did  not  so  understand 
the  parable,  for  they  insiflted  on  Church  disdpline 
(lCo5*»,2Co2^>S  2  Th  3^  »  Rev  2i««- »-«^;  cf. 
Mt  18^*^1.  The  history  of  the  interpretation  of 
the  paraUe  shows  that  such  a  use  of  it  was  first 
made  by  Qyprian  during  his  bishopric  (248-258),  in 
support  of  luB  theories  of  the  Church.  Tertullian, 
a  naif  centunr  earlier,  may  have  hdd  it.  Origen 
(b.  182,  d.  260)  knew  of  this  interpretation,  but 
rejected  it.  Irenieus  knew  nothing  of  it^  (7)  Last 
and  most  important,  such  an  interpretation  ignores 
the  historicad  dtuation,  would  have  been  a  riddle 
to  the  disdples  (cf.  Bruce,  Parabolic  Teaching,  p. 
43),  a  prophecy  with  no  root  in  the  present;  it 
takes  no  account  of  the  emphads  in  Christ's  inter- 
pretation, and  of  His  omisdon  of  the  servants' 
question  and  the  master's  answer  therein  (cf. 
w."*-"^  with  w.'^"**). 

Two  objections  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
parable  proposed  in  this  artide  aeserve  attention. 
(1)  In  v.^,  Jesus  says  that  the  angels  shall  gather 
out  of  His  Kingdom  all  offences  and  them  that  do 
iniquity,  whence  it  is  inferred  that  the  tares  were 
in  the  Kingdom  and  not  in  the  world.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  the  word  *  Kingdom '  is  used  in  this 
parable  in  a  very  loose  sense.  But  this  is  the  uni- 
versal fact  throughout  the  Synoptics,  in  proof  of 
which  the  long  controversies  in  the  theological 
world  about  its  meaning  are  conclusive  (cf.  Sanday 
in  Hastings'  DB  ii.  619  f.).  The  Kingdom  of  v.«*, 
which  the  course  of  events  has  already  made  like 
the  field  of  the  following  narrative,  is  a  most  in- 
tangible and  indefinable  entity,  a  congeries  of 
truths  and  principles  characteristic  of  the  coming 
age,  which  take  shape  in  the  world  as  they  em- 
body themselves  in  the  lives  of  men.  In  the  pro- 
cess of  taking  shape,  the  parable  teUs  us,  opposition 
has  risen  in  the  world  oi  men  'Nihich  these  truths 
and  principles  claim  as  their  rightful  sphere,  and 
whicn  men  expect  them  to  occupy.  The  sons  of 
the  Kingdom  (v.")  are  those  who  receive  these 
truths  and  embody  them  in  their  lives  and  con- 
duct. These  are  sown  in  the  wide  field  of  the 
world  of  men,  which  the  Messiah  claims  as  right- 
fully His— His  Kingdom  (v.*»),  or,  if  preferred, 
which  He  calls  His  Kingdom  at  His  coming  to 
daim  it  as  such  (cf.  Mt  16»  2  Ti  4\  Rev  11»«;  cf. 
Mt  13**).  Finally,  the  Kinjcdom  of  their  Father 
(v.«,  cf.  Mt  26»  2S^'  **)  iH  the  consummated  King- 
dom of  glory.  (2)  The  related  parable  of  the  Net 
{19"'^)  IS  supposed  to  refer  to  the  discipline  of  the 
Church.  Tnis  is,  however,  a  mistake,  (a)  The 
Kingdom  is  not  like  the  Net ;  but  its  principles 
and  nistory,  here  especially  its  consummation,  are 
illustrated  by  the  follownnjr  story  (cf.  Mk  4'-*). 
{b)  The  explanation  of  vv.*»-  ^  lays  not  the  slightest 
emphasis  on  anything  except  the  consummation. 
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(r)  Those  who  draw  the  net  and  those  who  separate 
the  good  and  the  bad  are  the  very  same  persons 
(v.«),  i.e,  the  angels  (v.-*).  (rf)  The  parable,  if  it 
relates  to  Churcii  discipline,  makes  that  abso- 
lutely impossible,  {e)  Its  position  at  the  end  of 
the  sermon  of  Mt  13,  whether  due  to  Jesus  or  Mt. 
or  an  editor,  is  an  additional  proof  that  its  teaching 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Tares :  i.c,  at  the  end 
of  the  age,  and  only  then,  shall  tlie  good  and  the 
bad  be  separated. 

The  historical  criticism  of  the  Gospels  gives  no  assured  results 
here.  Holtzniaim  and  Pfleiderer  think  that  the  Evangelist  has 
worked  over  and  added  new  traits  to  Mk  i^^*^.  B.  Weiss  says 
that  ML  and  Mk.  have  worked  over  the  same  original  parable, 
Mt.,  however,  adding  only  w.25. 27.28*.  The  explanation,  as 
also  that  of  the  Sower,  is  from  the  Evangelist's  hand.  Julicher 
acknowledges  an  unrecognizable  parable-kernel  here,  which  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  both  Mt  and  Mk.  The  parable,  as  it  stands  in 
Mt.,  is,  however,  the  result  of  a  working  over  of  Mk.'s  i)arable 
and  the  original  parable,  the  companion  of  the  Net,  while  the 
explanation  is  from  the  same  editor's  hand.  HUgenfeld  and 
Holsten  look  on  Mk.'s  parable  as  a  weakened  form  of  the  Tares, 
or  a  substitute  for  it.  J.  Weiss  thinks  that  the  idea  of  gradual 
development  is  not  in  this  or  its  sister  parables. 

LiTKRATURB. — Broadus,  Com.  on  Mt. ;  Julicher,  Die  Gleich- 
nisreden  Jesu^  iL  546-609 ;  also  B.  Weiss,  Zahn,  Ck>cbel,  Trench, 
and  Bruce  (Parabolie  Teaching}y  cf .  his  remarks  in  Expos.  Gr. 
Test.t  in  loc. ;  Amot  (JParahUH)  may  be  compared  as  a  pioneer 
of  the  correct  interpretation.  See  also  R.  Flint,  ChrisVa  King- 
drnn  upon  Earth  (1865),  122 ;  H.  S.  Holland,  God'8  City  (1894), 
181 ;  R.  J.  Campbell,  7%«  Song  of  Age*  (1905),  77.  The  contro- 
versy of  the  Donatists  with  Augustine  first  brought  out  the 
arguments  on  both  sides. 

Frederick  L.  Ander.son. 

TAX  (dir<rypd0w,  RV  *  enrol '),  TAXING  (diroypa^ij, 
RV  *  enrolment  *),  occur  in  the  Gospels  only  in  Lk 
2**'.  The  words  refer  to  the  registration  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Palestine,  with  a  view  to  levying 
taxation  upon  them  for  Imperial  purposes.  In  the 
present  instance  this  appears  to  have  been  done, 
not  by  the  usual  Roman  method  of  enrolling  per- 
sons under  their  place  of  residence,  but  by  the 
Jewish  method  of  enumerating  them  according  to 
the  cities  and  towns  with  which  their  families  were 
originally  connected.  For  the  enrolment  is  men- 
tioned in  order  to  explain  why  Joseph  and  Mary 
came  from  Nazareth  to  Bethlehem  at  the  time 
when  Jesus  was  bom.  The  passage  would  need 
no  further  comment,  were  it  not  for  the  historical 
difficulty  that  has  been  raised  in  connexion  with 
the  statement  of  v.*  about  Quirinius.  There  was 
a  well-known  enrolment  (Ac  5")  which  took  place 
in  Judaea  under  his  supervision,  after  the  deposition 
of  Archelaus  in  A.D.  6  (Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  xiii.  6,  xvni. 
i.  1) ;  but  it  has  been  seriously  questioned  whether 
he  held  an  earlier  governorship  of  Syria  before  the 
death  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  whether  such  an 
enrolment  as  St.  Luke  describes  really  took  place 
at  that  time.  With  regard  to  the  first  point,  it  is 
now  admitted  that  Quirinius  probably  held  a  post 
of  responsibility  in  Syria  before  the  governorship 
which  began  in  A.D.  6  (see  Schiirer,  HuP  I.  i.  353  ff., 
and  art.  QUIRINIUS).  With  regard  to  the  second 
point,  it  has  been  shown  by  Sir  Wm.  Ramsay 
( W(ns  Christ  horn  at  Bethlehem  ?)  that,  in  Egypt  at 
least,  enrolments  took  place  every  fourteen  years, 
that  traces  of  the  same  arrangement  have  been 
found  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  that  it 
may  have  extended  to  Palestine.  The  dates,  when 
traced  backwards,  would  include  A.D.  ^,  A.D.  6, 
and  B.C.  8.  If  an  enrolment  were  actually  due  in 
Palestine  in  the  last-named  year,  its  completion 
may  have  been  somewhat  delayed  by  the  disturbed 
state  of  Herod's  kingdom,  and  may  have  fallen  as 
late  as  B.c.  6,  which  is  the  probable  date  of  the 
birth  of  Jesus.  Jamrs  Patrick. 

TEACHEB. — diddcTKaXof,  though  strictly  meaning 
'teacher,'  is  tr.* master'  by  AV  throughout  tJie 
Gospels  except  in  Jn  3'.  In  two  other  passages 
l»esides  this,  viz.  Mt  23*  and  Jn  3*®,  RV  gives  the 
correct  translation  ;  and  in  every  case  where  both 


A  V  and  RV  translate  *  ma.ster,'  RVm  gives  *  teacher' 
as  an  alternative  reading.  In  Lk  2^  dtdd(ricaXo$  is 
rendered  'doctor,'  and  in  Jn  1^  it  is  stated  to  be 
equivalent  in  meaning  to  '  Rabbi '  (see  artt.  Rabbi 
and  Master). 

This  was  the  word  by  which  our  Lord  was  al- 
ways addressed.  Even  His  enemies  a<lmitted  His 
claim  to  be  a  teacher.  And  not  only  was  He  recog- 
nized as  a  teacher,  but  the  supremacy  of  His  teach- 
ing was,  and  is,  universally  acknowledged.  His 
contemporaries  felt  His  superiority  and  could  not 
withstand  the  influence  of  His  teaching,  'for  he 
taught  them  as  one  having  authority,  and  not  as 
the  scribes'  (Mt  7^),  and  *  never  man  so  spake' 
(Jn  7^).  In  modem  times,  too,  even  those  who 
cannot  assent  to  some  of  the  cardinal  doctrines  of 
His  religion  bow  before  the  majesty  of  His  speech, 
and  proclaim  Him  the  greatest  moral  and  religious 
teacher  the  world  has  ever  seen.    See  Supremacy. 

Christ's  great  bequest  to  the  world  as  a  teacher 
is  His  revelation  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  This  twofold  message  is 
pcNCuIiar  to  His  gospel,  and  forms  the  keynote  of 
His  teaching.  Chnst  the  Teacher  is  indeed  Christ 
the  Revealer.  He  reveals  the  truths  concerning 
man's  true  nature  and  destiny,  and  his  relation- 
ship to  God  ;  and  sheds  an  ineifable  light  upon  all 
the  dark  and  perplexing  problems  of  life,  death, 
and  immortality. 

But  Christ  was  more  than  a  mere  teacher.  His 
teaching  is  not  only  instructive  :  it  is  also  creative. 
His  words  do  not  come  with  power  to  the  intellect 
alone  :  they  also  appeal  to  the  heart  and  influence 
the  will.  *  They  are  spirit  and  they  are  life '  ( Jn 
6^).  They  pass  into  nie  soul  of  man  and  there 
quicken  ana  create  new  life.  The  discourse  with 
Nicodemus  (Jn  3)  was  intended  to  emphasize  this 
very  fact,  that  Jesus  was  not  only  a  Teacher  but 
a  Saviour,  and  that  the  passport  into  the  Kingdom 
of  God  was  not  mere  knowledge,  but  a  new  life 
which  demands  new  birth.  Christ  is  not  merely 
the  truth  :  He  is  also  the  life.  His  truth  liberat€» 
and  saves;  and  those  wlio  receive  it  into  their 
hearts  and  minds  are  thereby  raised  to  a  higher 
and  a  nobler  life  of  righteousness  and  holiness,  and 
are  endued  with  power  to  become  'sons  of  God* 
(Jn  1^^).  His  teacning  still  exercises  this  cleansing 
and  life-giving  power ;  and  everywhere  men  in 
quest  of  God  ana  salvation  re-echo  the  assertion  of 
St.  Peter,  '  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go  ?  Thou  hast 
the  words  of  eternal  life '  ( Jn  6"). 

DuGALD  Clark. 

TEACHING  OF  JESUS.— The  place  and  mean- 
ing of  knowledge  in  the  Christian  religion  consti- 
tute a  question  of  supreme  importance.  It  has 
been  answered  in  differing  ways  in  different  times 
and  places,  and  with  far-reaclung  effects,  often  of 
the  saddest  character.  Yet  the  answers  have 
usually  been  of  the  nature  of  instinctive  assump- 
tions rather  than  results  of  deliberate  investigation 
into  the  grave  problem  involved ;  indeed,  it  has 
seldom  been  realized  that  a  problem  existed.  In 
our  own  day,  however,  the  spread  of  the  mode  of 
thought  known  as  Agnosticism — a  term  coined  in 
protest  agednst  a  too  confident  attitude  of  gnosis  or 
full  knowledge — ^has  helped  to  bring  home  the  fact 
and  something  of  the  nature  of  the  problem  under- 
lying the  various  bodies  of  *  doctrine '  claiming  the 
authority  of  Christ.  In  so  stating  the  case,  our 
thoughts  travel  back  to  the  final  form  of  the  ques- 
tion,* which  must  control  all  others,  viz.,  Wliat 
sort  of  'knowledge'  did  Jesus  Himself  offer  to 
men,  and  how  is  it  related  to  human  knowledge  in 
general  and  to  man's  religious  consciousness  as 
such?  Some  suggestions  towards  a  true  answer 
may  be  gained  from  a  study  of  the  terms  found  in 

*  In  this  connexion  Latham's  Pastor  PaMorum^  chs.  L  and 
iiL,  offers  certain  regulative  ideas  of  high  value. 
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our  Grospels  as  used  in  this  connexion,  such  as 
*know,'  'knowledce/  'teach,*  *  teaching,'  *  teacher,' 
*  nivstery,'  in  the  light  of  their  originals,  Aramaic 
and.  Greek.  Here,  on  the  whole,  it  seems  needless 
to  distinmiish  between  Christ's  own  usage  and  that 
of  the  Lvani^elists  themselves,  for  these  coincide 
generally.  The  few  exceptions  in  the  Synoptics 
can  be  noted  incidentalljr,  while  the  special  Joiian- 
nine  usa^e  is  treated  by  itself. 

The  characteristic  Greek  term  yvioais  occurs  in 
our  Gospels  only  in  Lk  1"  *  knowledge  of  salva- 
tion,' and  ll***  *tne  key  of  knowledge'  (see  below) ; 
and  the  intellectual  interest  connoted  by  it,  as 
also  by  'wisdom'  (<ro0/a)  and  'the  Wise  man,' 
among  the  Greeks,  is  here  auite  absent  {ivurrfifiri 
does  not  occur  at  all).  All  tliis  points  to  the  con- 
crete, personal,  or  experimental  nature  of  the 
knowledge  implied  in  the  religion  of  the  Gospels, 
as  of  the  OT, — a  fact  which  comes  out  also  in  the 
contexts  in  which  *  know '  occurs. 

*  The  OT  eveo'where  assumes  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the 
knowledge  of  Uod,  but  it  is  never  8i>eculative»  and  it  is  never 
achieved  bv  man.  Qod  is  known  because  He  makes  Himself 
known,  ana  He  makes  Himself  )cnown  in  His  character.  Hence 
the  knowledge  of  God  is  in  the  OT  s  true  religion  ;  and  as  it  is 
of  God's  ^^race  that  He  appears  from  the  bediming  speaking, 
commanding,  active,  so  as  to  be  known  for  what  He  is,  so  the 
rece|>tion  of  Uie  knowledge  of  God  is  ethically  conditioned.  .  .  . 
It  is  in  this  sense  of  an  experimental  acquaintance  with  God's 
character,  and  a  life  determined  by  it,  that  a  universal  know- 
ledge of  God  is  made  the  chief  blessing  of  the  Messianic  age. 

Side  by  side  with  this  practical  knowledge  of  God,  the  OT  makes 
room  for  any  degree  of  speculative  agnosticism.  This  is  especi- 
aUy  brought  out  in  the  Book  of  Job  ^(Hastings'  DB  iiL  8f.). 

The  distinction  between  gradual  experimental 
recognition  {yiPiSnTKiuVy  iinyiPilxTKeiv)  and  the  actual 
possession  of  knowledge  {elUpat)  is  well  preserved  ; 
e,g.  in  Jn  14'  *  If  ye  had  come  to  recognize  me  (in 
my  true  character),  ye  would  have  had  knowledge 
of  my  Father  also.'  Corresponding  to  the  ethical 
quality  of  the  knowledge  acquired  by  growing  per- 
sonal receptivity,  is  the  nature  of  the  *  teachmg '  * 
(d(daxi^),  as  defined  by  the  contexts  in  which  this 
term  and  its  verb  stand  ;  e.g.  Mt  7*  *  The  crowds 
were  exceedingly  astonished  at  his  teaching ;  for  he 
was  teaching  them  as  having  authority,  and  not  as 
their  scribes  (after  Sennon  on  the  Mount).  Finally, 
the  fact  that  Jesus  was  habitually  addressed  as 
'Rabbi,'  and  so  treated,  suggests  that  He  dealt 
with  the  same  subject  -  matter  as  the  official 
'  teachers'  of  the  Jewish  Law  {Torah),  viz.  the  sort 
of  conduct  pleasing  to  the  God  of  Israel  (cf.  ^it 
5"-^),  though  He  «liftered  in  goin|;j  behind  the  act 
to  the  motive,  and  in  setting  this  in  the  light  of 
the  Father's  character.  There  was,  we  may  be 
sure,  a  certain  iitness  in  the  plausil)le  compliment, 
as  coming  even  from  Pharisaic  lips,  *  Raboi,  .  .  . 
of  a  truth  thou  teacjhest  the.  way  of  God'  (Mk 
12"  il,  cf.  1232).  wTe  do  well,  then,  to  approach  the 
meaning  of  'knowledge'  and  'teaching'  in  tlie 
Gospels  through  the  senses  whicli  these  terms  l»ore 
in  contemporary  Judaism.  Philo  describes  Jews 
as  'taught  .  .  .,  even  long  before  the  sacred  hiws 
and  also  the  unwritten  usages,  to  recognize  as  one 
God  the  Father  and  Creator  of  the  world '  {Lcgntw 
ad  Gaium,  16).  Here  we  have  a  starting-j>oint  for 
consideration  of  the  knowledge  Jesus  offered  to  im- 
part, as  regards  its  substance. 

i.  The  Syxoptic  Gospel.s.— Jesas'  own  know- 
ledge was  rooted  in  the  essential  teaching  of  tlie 
OT,  interpreted  by  a  unique  religious  exj)erience, 
which  even  in  childhood  enabled  Him  to  make 
marvellous  use  of  its  contents  (Lk  2**'-),  and  which 
developed  as  a  'wis<iom'  that  matureil  with  His 
years  (v. ''2).  The  determinative  element  in  it  wa,s 
a  consciousness  of  the  God  of  Israel  as  His  Father 

*  Thin  didache  consisted  of  didankali^  or  definite  'instruc- 
tions •  as  to  conduct,  cf.  Mk  7?,  Mt  15^  *  t<?ftching  for  instruc- 
tions human  injunctions'  (itittnu>'ne  iiharMMkimt  ivr«eAu«r« 
«.«^a;T4»»,  after  Is  a)»a). 


in  a  peculiarly  intimate  personal  sense.  Through 
this  the  OT  revelation,  as  written  and  as  currently 
taught,  was  gradually  filtered,  until  only  those 
elements  and  interpretations  remained  effective  in 
His  mind  and  speech  which  were  valid  in  the  light 
of  the  idea  of  the  Holy  Father  and  His  practical 
relations  'U'ith  men.  Thus  the  'sacred  laws'  of 
Mosaism  were  tran.smuted  into  'the  teaching'  of 
Jesus,  the  Messiah,  with  its  new  spirit  and  n*esli 
empha.si8.  But  the  lines  of  the  new  were  con- 
tinuous with  the  old  as  regards  the  primarily 
practical  reference  of  the  new  teaching,  which 
superseded  that  of  the  scribes  of  the  Pharisaic 
school,  then  dominant  (Mk  I-*:*-  ^  2^^-  ").  Thus  the 
'knowledge'  which  Jesus  aimed  at  imparting  in 
His  'teaching'  was  analogous  in  scope  to  that 
recognized  as  such  in  current  Palestinian  Judaism, 
and  bore  essentially  on  true  piety  conceived  as 
doing  •  the  will  of  God '  (Mk  3»).  But  the  form  of 
its  presentation,  and  much  of  its  resulting  spirit, 
were  largely  determined  by  two  features  peculiar  to 
Jesus  as  a  teacher :  (a)  a  note  of  fresh,  personal 
authority,  in  contraist  to  the  derivative  authority 
claimed  oy  the  scribes  (Mk  l^^) ;  {b)  constant  refer- 
ence to  '  the  kingdom  of  heaven,'  the  true  Theoc- 
racy for  which  Israel  had  long  been  waiting  and 
M'atchin^,  in  connexion  with  ^lessiah,  its  Divinely 
commissioned  Inaugurator.  John  the  Baptist 
had  s()oken  of  such  a  Theocracy  as  imminent. 
Yet  so  little  had  he  realized  tlie  spiritual  ex- 
perience proper  to  it  in  its  fulness,  that  Jesus, 
even  in  the  act  of  recognizing  John's  supremacy  in 
the  order  of  prophets,  can  declare  that  '  He  that  is 
but  Httle  in  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  is  greater  than 
he'  (Mt  11",  Lk  T*").  The  Messianic  Kingdom, 
then,  is  bound  up  in  a  unique  manner  with  Jesus 
Himself  as  its  Announcer  {KripCaawp)  and  Legislator 
{diddaKtop) — the  two  aspects  in  which  He  conveys 
•knowledge'  of  it,  and  so  of  religion  as  it  is  known 
to  the  Gospels. 

Wellhausen,  indeed,  roundly  denies  ttii»  (Einleitung  in  die 
drei  ertiten  Evaimelien^  1 :05,  IOC  ff.) :  '  From  the  Kingdom  as 

S resent,  Jesus  as  already  constituted  (dagetcesener)  and  present 
[essiah  is  inseparable ;  accordingly  He  cannot  Iliniself  ha>-e 
spoken  of  it.  .  .  .  In  Mark  He  s])caks  only  of  the  future  King- 
dom; but  lib  does  not  say  that  He  is  to  bring  it.  ...  It  Im 
thought  that  the  declaration  of  this  ful  ^re  Kingdom  was  actu- 
ally the  proper  content  of  His  preaching.  Far  from  this,  it 
recedes  completely  into  the  background  in  Mark.  In  the 
Galilanin  period  He  does  not  as  a  rule  preach  at  all,  but  He 
teaclies :  and  indeed  not  about  the  Kingdom  of  God  (which 
doe  not  occur  at  all,  save  in  the  addition  4^*-^),  but,  in  un- 
constrained succession,  touching  this  and  tliat  matter  which 
comes  in  His  way ;  obvious  truths,  with  reference  to  tiie  needs 
of  a  general  public,  which  is  misled  by  its  spiritual  leaders ' 
(p.  106).  As  regards  the  Kingdom  of  God,  the  idea  of  whii'h  He 
could  assume  as  present  to  His  hearers'  minds,  *  He  emphoHized 
in  any  case  warning  more  than  promise.  .  .  .  He  bc^n  not 
with  allusions  to  blessings  ((?/udt<rji/wcA«n  und  Seliffprei*umjcn), 
but  with  the  preaching  of  penitence  :  The  Kingdom  of  God  is 
at  hand,  repent!  Like  Amos  before  Him,  ana  like  John  the 
BapUst,  He  thereby  protested  against  the  illusion  of  the  Jews, 
as  thougli  to  them  the  Judgment  were  bound  to  bring  the  ful- 
filment of  their  wishes'  (107  f.).  Wellhausen  goes  on  to  que^^tion 
whether  the  phrase  *  the  gospel  *  was  ever  found  on  JesuH*  own 
lips,  sin<;e  even  in  Mark  'the  gosi>el  is  tantamount  to  Chris- 
tianity,* i.e.  what  the  Church  o^ne  to  understand  as  the  pur- 
|K)rt  of  its  Master's  life  and  death.  Here  Wellh.  seems  to  lake 
'  gospel '  in  too  rigid  and  uniform  a  sense,  rather  than  as  '  g<Mxl 
tidings*  which  may  vary  in  connotation.  In  any  case,  it  is  one 
thing  to  argue  that  the  Evangelists  have  mode  Jesus  use  a 
phrase  proi)€r  to  their  age,  not  His  (yet  Is  till,  jn  view  of  Mt 
11^,  Lk  723,  cf.  4'*',  makes  His  use  of  the  verb  'preach  good 
news'  [»w«y>iXiJi*-fl«<] — as  in  Lk.,  who  never  uses  the  8ubstanti\e 
[!'J»yyOj»*] — far  from  unlikely) :  it  is  quite  another  to  have  dis- 
proved the  historic  truth  of  the  idea  thereby  conveyed,  viz, 
that  Jesus'  own  announcement  of  the  Kingdom  as  imminent 
was  in  a  different  key  from  John  the  Baptist's.  Both,  no 
doubt,  urged  repentance  OS  bcfltting  such  an  expectation;  but 
how  differently  this  may  be  done,  how  different  the  motives 
suggested— in  a  woni,  how  different  the  spirit  of  the  two 
messages !  (see  Mk  iJi^f-  C,  Mt  ll"i-i^  Lk  7:"  •'■•').  In  the  one  the 
note  of  severity  was  uppermost,  in  the  otlierthatof  gladne*ss 
Surely  the  very  iwint  of  the  striking  saxing  in  Mt  lU^,  Lk  7**  is 
that  the  spirit  of  John's  njes»age  was  defe<-tive,  as  we  feel  it  to 
be,  in  its  negative  and  threatening  tone,  as  Pomiiare<i  with  the 
positive  and  winning  note  of  Iwneiliction  and  hope  added  by 
Jesus,  in  the  light  of  Go<rs  tnie  attitiule  to  nun— ;i  revelation 
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which  by  no  means  took  from  the  force  of  the  summons  to 
repentance  for  sins,  now  seen  more  clearly  in  the  purer  %ht. 
So  we  read  in  Mk  6*^,  even  after  much  of  the  Galiliean  teachinsr 
was  already  given,  that  the  Apostles  *  went  out  and  preached 
that  men  should  repent'  (Wellh.  l.e.  p.  112,  questions  even 
whether  there  were  any  *  apostles '  during  Jesus*  lifetime).  The 
spirit  of  the  above  distinction  is  finely  given  by  Longfellow's 
lines  (cited  in  Sir  A.  F.  Hort's  Com.  on  Mk  IW) : 

'  A  voice  by  Jordan's  shore, 
A  summons  stem  and  clear  : 
Repent!  be  Just,  and  sin  no  more! 
God's  Judgment  draweth  near ! 

A  voice  by  Gcdilee, 

A  holier  voice  I  hear : 
Love  God,  thy  neighbour  love !  for  see 

God's  mercy  diaweth  near.' 

The  idea  of  the  Kingdom  necessarily  determines  the  sense 
and  emphasis  given  to  '  repentance '  in  relation  to  it ;  and  as 
'  righteousness^  meant  to  Jesus  something  very  different  from 
what  it  did  on  John's  lips,  so  with  their  respective  teaching  as 
to  '  the  Kingdom.* 

As  to  the  'future'  and  *  present*  Kingdom,  surely  on  Jesus' 
idea  of  the  essentially  spiritual  nature  of  the  Kingdom  this  dis- 
tinction loses  its  full  force ;  where  the  righteousness  of  the 
Kingdom  is,  there  is  the  Kingdom  already  in  a  real  sense. 

As  *  preaching*  the  Kingdom,  He  declares  the 
fact  of  its  near  advent^  so  'giving  knowledge  of 
ftalvatioii'  as  yet  nearer  than  John's  preaching 
was  able  to  announce  (Lk  1^).  Reception  of  such 
knowledge  meant  repentance  for  sins  as  unfitting 
the  sinner  for  membershii)  in  the  Kingdom  soon  to 

*  appear,'  and  confidence  in  the  for^venees  'which 
was  part  of  the  expected  Messianic  blessings.  Then 
as  '  teaching/  He  gave  knowledge  of  the  laws  and 
principles  of  the  coming  era  of  the  Father's  realized 
sovereignty.  Kelying  on  this  teaching  and  obey- 
ing its  precepts,  the  man  who  accepted  the  'preacn- 
ing '  of^  the  Kmgdom  as  at  hand  was  assured  of 
participation  therein  when  it  arrived.     Of  such 

*  teaching '  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  the  sum- 
marized expression  (Mt  T***)-  It  represents  *the 
key  of  knowledge '  touching  God's  will,  as  it  should 
be  done  in  the  true  Theocracy  or  Kingdom,  which 
the  official  guardians  of  the  Law  had  removed  out  of 
men's  reach  by  their  traditions  (Lk  11^).  But  the 
same  knowledj^  was  also  ^ven  less  fully  and  form- 
ally, in  occasional  and  piecemeal  fashion,  in  the 
'  teaching '  Jesus  was  wont  in  His  earlier  ministry 
to  ^ve  at  the  Sabbath  services  in  synagogues  of 
Galilee,  in  close  connexion  with  the  reading  of  the 
Law  and  its  regular  exposition  (Mk  1*^  &,  Lk  4" ; 
of.  v.***  for  *  preaching"  also)^  as  well  as  on  other 
and  less  formal  occasions.  Its  main  subject '  would 
seem  to  have  been  the  nature  of  the  Kingdom  and 
the  character  required  in  its  members  *  (Sanday,, 
treated  in  the  light  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God 

At  first,  moreover,  His  own  Person  formed  no 
part  of  His  explicit  teaching.  Apparently  the 
practical  recognition  of  His  plenary  authority]  as 
Kevealer  of  the  Kingdom  and  the  truths  constitu- 
tive of  it,  enforced  by  the  object-lesson  of  His 
deeds  (Lk  1(P***)  of  beneficent  authority  in  the 
healing  of  the  body  and  soul  (see  Mk  2*'*'),  was 
what  Jesus  had  most  at  heart  in  the  earlier  sta^ 
of  His  ministry  at  least.  What  went  beyond  this 
was  allusive  and  suggestive  rather  than  aogmatic, 
being  contained  in  the  title  hv  which,  in  preference 
to  all  others,  He  chose  from  first  to  last  to  refer  to 
Himself  and  His  ways — *  the  Son  of  'Man.*  The 
sense  which  He  gave  to  it,  as  distinct  from  the 
aasociations  currently  attaching  to  it  in  varioas 
circles  of  Judaism,  seems  to  be  chiefly  *  brother- 
hood with  toiling  and  struggling  humanity,  which 
He  who  most  thoroughly  accepted  its  conditions 
wa^  fittest  also  to  save '  (Sanday).  It  was  only  as 
criticism  and  challenge  forced  Him  to  fall  back 
upon  His  ultimate  and  inner  credentials,  that  He 
referred  explicitly  to  His  mysteriously  unique  ex- 
perience of  Sonship  to  the  Father  as  the  ground 
of  the  revelation  He  imparted  in  His  teaching— 
piarticularly  as  to  the  Divine  Fatherhood  which  lay 


at    the    heart   of   that    teaching    (Mt   ll^*''*,   Lk 

In  this  we  get  some  insight  into  one  of  the  most 
significant  features  of  Christ's  teaching,  viz.  His 
p^agogic  method,  which  implied  that  religious 
knowledge  is  not  to  be  thougnt  of  or  taught  as  if 
it  were  SH  on  one  level,  or  as  if  it  were  of  little 
moment  how  it  is  imparted  and  acquired.  In 
other  words,  nothing  is  more  characteristic  of 
Hruth  as  it  is  in  Jesus'  than  the  psychological 
conditions  under  which  it  should  be  learned,  by 
progressive  assimilation,  as  the  learner  is  able  to 
Dear  it.  His  was  the  experimental  method  of  re- 
ligious knowledge,  to  a  degree  surpassing  all  other 
teachers.  This  fact  comes  out  in  sevei*al  con- 
nexions,* of  which  His  use  of  parables  deserves 
special  notice. 

As  regards  Jesus'  use  of  the  parable  proper,  as 
distinct  from  mere  figurative  maxims  or  illustra- 
tions, it  is  often  strangely  overlooked  that  the 
Gospels  do  not  represent  it  as  a  form  of  communi- 
cating reli^ous  knowledge  employed  by  Jesus  from 
the  first.  In  fact  it  emerges  relatively  late  in  His 
ministry,  when  already  He  had  proved  the  general 
unreceptiveness  of  His  hearers  and  the  positive 
hostility  of  their  official  teachers.  This  appears 
not  only  from  the  first  occasion  on  which,  m  the 
relatively  historical  order  preserved  in  Mk.,  Jesus 
is  said  to  have  '  taught  in  parables '  (Mk  4^  Mt  13* ; 
Mk  3^,  Lk  5*  6*  do  not  prove  the  contrary),  but 
also  from  the  fact  that  His  disciples  ask  Him  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  first  recordea  parable,  plain  as 
its  meaning  is  to  us  (Mk  4*^**).  Further,  that 
meaning  is  one  which  implies  a  disappointing  ex- 
perience of  various  types  of  hearer, — the  good  feing 
m  the  minority, — ^such  as  suit^  a  comparatively 
prolonged  period  of  experiment,  during  wnich  Jesus 
had  proved  how  unprepared  the  majority  of  His 
countrymen  were  to  enibrace  the  Kingdom  as  He 
meant  it.  In  fact  the  psychological  moment  at 
which  He  began  His  full  parabolic  method  on 
principle,  was  just  that  depicted  in  Mark's  narrative 
(cf.  Latham,  op.  cU.  p.  324).  Already  the  Scril)es, 
both  local  (2*-  *•)  anci  from  the  religions  centre  in 
Jerusalem  (3**),  the  Pharisees  generally  (2^  ^  3*), 
and  even  the  disciples  of  John, — presumably  a 
specially  prepared  class, — had  indicated  pretty 
clearly  that  their  attitude  was  likely  to  be  unrecep- 
tive  Thus  we  read  in  Mk  3^  of  His  withdraw- 
ing from  before  Pharisaic  hostility — which  already 
felt  that  He  must  be  got  rid  of  at  any  cost  (v.*)— 
with  His  circle  of  disciples,  from  the  synagogue  and 
the  city,  where  friction  was  likely,  to  the  sea- 
shore, {here  to  continue  His  effort  to  win  the  un- 
sophisticated hearts  of  the  common  people.  Then 
follows  the  selection  of  the  Twelve  from  the  larger 
body  of  disciples  habitually  about  Him,  with  a 
view  to  their  acting  as  *  apostles '  or  missionaries, 
to  assist  in  what  was  openmg  out  before  Him  as  a 
longer  and  more  arduous  mmistry  than  had,  per- 
haps, at  first  seemed  needful.  That  in  itself  is 
significant ;  and  its  significance  is  enhanced  by  the 
scene  which  precedes  the  first  parables,  when  He 
dwells  on  the  spiritual  ties  binding  Him  to  the 
disciples,  in  contrast  even  to  His  own  blood  rela- 
tions. All  this  implies  that  Jesus  fell  back,  as  it 
were,  upon  the  parabolic  teaching  which  we  regard 
as  so  beautifully  characteri>stic  of  Him,  largely 
under  the  necessity  of  adjusting  the  form  of  His 
teaching,  for  deep  spiritual  reasons,  to  the  dis- 
appointing unrecei)tivity  of  His  hearers  generally. 
Nor  was  the  state  of  His  disciples  much  better  in 
point  of  intelligence,  though  their  practical  self- 
committal  to  Him  as  their  trusted  authority  and 
teacher  implied  a  moral  affinity  of  great  latent 

*  Among  these  we  can  only  allude  to  the  stages  in  Jesus' 
teaching  of  His  disciples  in  the  latter  \yaxt  of  His  ministr}', 
which  dates  from  the  decisive  confession  at  Cassarea  Philippi. 
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poBsibility  for  future  insight  and  knowledge.  This 
comes  out  most  clearly  in  Mark's  narrative,  which, 
throughout  the  chapter  on  the  beginnings  of  para- 
bolic teaching,  preserves  the  original  historic  atmo- 
sphere to  a  de^ee  far  surpassmg  what  the  other 
Evangelists,  owmg  to  their  later  perspective,  par- 
ticularly as  regards  the  intelligence  at  that  time  of 
Christ's  personal  disciples  (see  Mk  4^,  omitted  by 
Mt.  and  Lk.),  have  been  able  to  achieve. 

Observe  the  followiiig,  compared  with  the  parallel  passages  in 
Mt  and  Lk.:  *He  proceeded  to  teach  them  in  parables  many 
things,  and  to  say  to  them  in  his  teaching.  Listen  (Mk  42)  .  .  . 
He  who  has  ears  to  listen,  let  him  listen  (v.S).  .  .  .  And  he 
went  on  to  say  to  Uiem  *  ^that  the  light  of  the  lamp  is  meant 
to  be  seen,  and  soX  there  is  nothing  hidden  except  with  a  view 
to  its  being  ultimately  made  manifest.  ...  If  any  one  hath 
ears  to  listen,  let  him  listen  (vv.3i-23).  And  he  went  on  to  say 
to  them,  See  to  it  what  ye  hear  (= understand,  cf.  Lk  81^  *  how 
ye  hear ').  According  to  the  capacity  of  the  measure  ye  use, Jt 
shall  be  meted  out  to  you,  and  with  interest  (irp»a^^r,rtTtu  iifju*^ 
cf.  Mt  1313  2528  MM  fnfinrnvHrtvtu^  after  the  next  clause) ;  for  he 
who  hath  (i.e.  by  receptiveness),  there  shall  be  given  to  him, 
and  he  who  hath  not  (by  unreceptivenem),  even  that  which  he 
hath  (tibrough  his  ears  merely,  cf.  Lk  &^  *  what  he  supposes  he 
hath')  shall  be  taken  from  him'  ([Mk  49^36).  Then,  after  two 
more  parables,!  we  read  :  *  And  with  such  parables,  and  many 
of  them,  he  used  to  speak  to  them  the  wora  Just  as  they  were 
able  to  listen ;  but  without  parable  used  he  not  to  speak  to 
them,  whilst  privately  to  his  own  disciples  he  used  to  resolve 
(the  meaning  of)  all  things'  (v.Mt). 

Running  throughout  the  whole  account  in  Mk. 
is  a  single  coherent  conception  of  the  function  of 
parable  as  a  vehicle  of  religious  knowledge,  viz. 
that  it  is  a  sort  of  veil  spread  over  the  face  of 
truth,  in  order  that  only  those  who  are  morally 
read^  to  act  aright  in  regard  to  it  shall  perceive 
its  Divine  lineaments.  This  imi>lies  (a)  that  it  is 
bad  for  a  man  to  see  the  truth  in  the  wrong,  Le. 
unsympathetic,  mood,  and  {b)  that  it  is  the  special 
nature  of  spiritual  or  religious  knowledge  to  be 
morally  conditioned  in  its  communication.  Accord- 
ingly it  can  be  received,  in  the  sense  alone  valued 
by  Jesus,  only  gradually,  by  successive  acts  of  use 
or  vital  obedience.  But  the  teacher's  ulterior 
object  in  parable,  as  in  i)lainer  modes  of  speech 
(as  the  context  of  the  simile  of  casting  pearls 
before  swine  helps  to  make  clear,  Mt  T*""^),  was 
that  as  many,  not  as  few,  as  possible  of  the 
average  hearers  addressed  mi^ht,  by  seeking  and 
its  discipline,  come  to  find  aright j  instead  of  rest- 
ing in  imaginary  possession  of  a  knowledge  tliat 
was  really  error.  J  The  treasure  of  knowledge 
touching  the  Kingdom  could  not  be  had  without 
real  spiritual  quest ;  it  was  a  *  secret,'  to  be  shared 
in  only  by  awakened  curiosity  and  desire.  What 
is  received  too  easily  is  held  loosely  ;  or  rather,  in 
the  case  of  spiritual  truth,  it  is  not  received  at  all, 
when  taken  passively  and  not  by  the  activity  that 
is  also  self-committal ;  or,  again,  it  is  received  in 
so  crude  a  sense — what  comes  from  without  being 
overlaid  or  distorted  by  what  already  exists  \vithin 
— that  it  had  better  not  be  received  at  all  in  this 
fashion.  The  remedy  is  that  the  reception  should 
be  gradual,  through  a  process  of  piecemeal  and 
even  painful  adjustment  of  the  mind  and  will  of 
the  hearer  to  the  essential  form  of  the  truth  en- 
shrined in  the  message  or  teaching.  Then,  wliat  is 
so  won  becomes  the  basis  of  fresh  discoveries  of  tlie 
same  kind.  In  this  beneficent  yet  deeply  serious 
sense  Jesus  *  was  wont  to  speak  the  word  to  men 
^just  as  they  were  able  to  listen  to  it.* 

Such  seems  the  philosophy  of  Christ's  parabolic 
teaching,  when  we  regard  the  trend  of  this  funda- 
mental section  and  the  general  effect  of  His  teach - 

*  i.e.  to  the  disciples,  to  whom  He  is  explaining  His  new 
method. 

f  Probably  not  spoken  on  the  same  occasion,  but  added  by 
the  Evangeli8t(in  keeping  with  catochotical  traditioii),  by  affinity 
of  theme ;  and  this  addition  leads  up  naturally  to  the  use  of 
*to  them'  in  v.^Sr^to  the  people. 

I  Cf.  A.  B.  Bnice,  Thf  Parabolic  Teachiruj  of  Chrigt,  pp.  IS- 
23,  and  l^tham,  Pa*tor  Paxtonim,  ch.  x.  ('To  those  who  have, 
Ih  given '),  in  support  of  this  and  much  of  what  follows. 


ing  in  the  Gosj^ls.  But  what  are  we  to  make  of 
the  motive  assigned  to  it  in  Mk  4"  *  That  seeing 
they  may  see,  and  not  perceive  ;  and  hearing  they 
may  hear,  and  not  understand  ;  lest  haply  they 
should  turn  again  and  it  should  be  forgiven  them '  ? 
Can  we  believe  that  in  these  words — if  read  in  the 
sense  of  a  *  judicial  blinding' — we  have  a  quotation 
from  Jesus'  lips  uncoloured  by  the  tradition  lying 
between  Him  and  the  Gos^hjI  records?  Hardly. 
The  saying  is  an  isolated  one  in  the  Synoptics. 
But  a  lilce  use  of  the  pa.ssage  in  Isaiah  (6***-)  here 
drawn  upon,  occurs  in  Ac  ^^-^,  in  an  address  to 
leading  Koman  Jews,  and  in  Jn  12^  **,  which  con- 
tains the  reflexions  of  the  Evangelist  himself.  Here 
we  seem  to  have  the  clue  to  the  *  paradox '  as  some 
would  call  it,  *  incompatibility '  as  it  will  seem  to 
others.  That  is,  Jesus  own  use  of  Isaiali's  lanipiage 
underwent  development  in  the  Church's  traLditiun, 
being  first  reapplied  to  specific  Jewish  unbelief  (as  in 
Acts),  and  then  hardened  in  its  spirit  *  (as  in  Jn. ). 
The  conclusive  thing  appears  to  be  this.  Not  only 
are  the  words  virtually  quoted  from  18  6**%  but  they 
are  not  given  uniformly  in  the  other  Synoptics. 
Then  it  is  only  in  the  anti-Judaic  reflexions  in  Jn. 
that  the  sense  of  judicial  blindness  is  given  to  theni 
at  all,  by  a  deliberate  change  of  form,  which  attri- 
butes the  blinding  and  dulling  of  hearing  to  direct 
Divine  action.  It  seems  natural,  then,  to  assume 
that  Jesus  simply  made  an  allusive  use  of  the 
phraseology  of  Is  6^,  so  far  as  it  lent  itself  to  His 
purpose ;  and  that  in  the  Church's  tradition  this 
reference  was  taken  up,  fully  applied,  and  even,  as 
in  Jn  12**,  emphasized  in  an  anti-Jewish  direction. 
Here  Mk.  shows  us  the  first  stage  in  the  tradition, 
at  which  the  regret  with  which  Jesus  contemplates 
the  inevitable  effect  of  the  law  that  unreceptive- 
ness  tends  to  become  a  fixed  habit,  is  apparent  in 
the  auick  transition  to  Mest  haply  they  should 
turn  oack  and  forgiveness  should  be  theirs '  (d<p€$ri 
aiuToiSy  an  adaptation  of  Isaiali's  Idcofiai  aOroOs  on 
Jahweh's  behalf).  Against  this  the  telic  *  with  a 
view  to'  {tva)  cannot  weigh  decisively,  since  its 
exact  degree  of  purt)osiveness  is  not  always  the 
same.  Here  it  may  well  be  no  more  than  a  recog- 
nition of  the  providential  nature  of  the  law  of 
moral  continuity,  as  well  as  of  those  inevitable 
eflects  which  Jesus  knew  to  be  involved  in  HLs 
deliberate  resort  to  paralwlic  teaching,  f  in  place  of 
plainer  proclamation,  touching  the  Kingdom — its 
inner  and  gradual  operation,  and  its  fortunes, 
especially  in  the  near  future.  Further,  the  less 
severe  reading  seems  required  by  what  follows  in 
Mk  42*-^,  viz.  that  the  ooject  of  the  light's  coming 
is  to  be  seen ;  and  any  temporary  *  covering '  or 
*  hiding'  is  all  meant  to  be  subservient  to  this. 
All  is  simply  adjusted  to  existing  ability  to  hear 
(Mk  4»). 

Why  then,  it  may  be  asked,  resort  to  tliLs 
obscurer  form  of  instruction?  Because  He  was 
now  passing  on  to  a  new  side  or  asi)ert  of  His 
teaching.  Ilenceforth  the  more  unambiguous  form 
of  declaration  would  have  met  immediately  with 
a  summary  rejection  :J:  so  decisive  as   to  jeopard- 

*  Surelj-  Dr.  Sanday  (Hastinfrs*  I)B  ii.  tJlb)  does  not  allow 
enouijTh  for  the  change  of  spirit  between  Jesus'  own  refererure  to 
the  law  of  continued  insensibility  involvwl  in  Isaiah,  and  the 
less  sympathetic  use  of  the  wonls  in  Jo>m,  Hence  he  sjHjaks  of 
their  'strange  severity'  in  Mark's  context,  'which  wouM  be 
mitigated  if  they  could  be  put  later  in  tlie  ministry,  where 
the}'  occur  in  St.  John,'  We  have  arjj^ued  that  even  in  Mk. 
they  do  belong  to  a  relatively  late  stau'o  in  the  ministry  ;  but 
we  would  give  them  a  gentler  sense  on  Jesus'  own  lips,  viz.  one 
of  sadness,  not  of  severity. 

t  Which  is,  as  Matthew  Henry  put^s  it,  a  '  shell  that  keeps 
good  fruit /or  the  diligent,  but  keeps  M/rom  the  slothful '  ;  cf. 
also  Bruce,  I.e.  pp.  21  23. 

t  The  lessons  as  to  the  slow  and  gradual  projrress  of  the 
Kingdom,  as  bound  up  with  its  8i)iriluality,  'were  so  strange  to 
tlie  Jews  .  .  .  that  He  had  to  ado])t  a  method  of  instruction 
that  might  conciliate  and  ])rovoke  reflection,  and  gradually 
make  a  way  to  their  minds  for  new  truth  '  (Salnjond  on  Mk  4l 
in  Century  Bible). 
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ize  the  very  completion  of  His  own  ministry 
and  cut  short  the  training  of  His  disciples,  the 
actual  nucleus  of  the  coming  Kingdom,  on  whom 
its  future  realization  depended.  The  popular 
receptivity  towards  such  a  Kingdom  as  Jesus  had 
in  mind,  one  radically  spiritual, — as  distinct  from 
national  and  hedonistic, — had  already  been  tested 
by  clear  enunciation  of  its  ethical  nature  and  re- 
quirements ;  and  but  few  had  definitely  responded. 
That  was  the  daunting  experience  which  had  been 
His  for  some  months  at  least,  niontlis  of  such 
ethical  intensity  for  all  within  range  of  His 
influence  as  to  mean  more  than  as  many  years  of 
the  ordinary  testing  of  life.  Already  He  saw  that 
His  lot  was  to  be  akin  to  that  of  the  prophets  of 
old,  who  achieved  their  mission  onljr  after  and 
through  a  period  of  general  rejection,  during 
which  disciples  learned  their  message  vitally,  and 
then  helped  in  the  conversion  of  Israel.  But  while 
this  was  the  case  on  the  whole,  there  were  still 
individuals  to  be  gained  over  one  by  one  to  the 
'little  flock'  of  His  disciples,  if  only  they  had 
time  to  ponder  the  new  ideal  of  the  Kingdom — 
as  coming  oidv  graduaUy^  from  a  very  small 
nucleus  (Mk  4*^^).  Elect  souls  could  do  so  most 
profitably  under  the  very  stimulus  of  curiosity 
aroused  by  the  parabolic  or  suggestive  method, 
regarded  on  its  positive  side;  while  for  the  im- 
patient mass  it  had  only  its  negative  function, 
veiling  the  full  truth  from  the  profane  gaze  of 
those  insensible  as  s\vine  to  the  real  charm  of 
pearls— and  apt,  when  disappointed,  to  turn  like 
swine  and  rend  the  bearer  or  jewels.  Hence  Jesus 
spoke  His  parables  publicly,  to  call  such  prepared 
or  pre|)arin^  souls,  as  well  as  to  instruct  His  own 
inner  circle  in  the  deeper  or  more  trying  aspects  of 
the  Kingdom  they  had  already  in  principle  and  at 
heart  received.  For  this  seems  the  point  of  Mark's 
*To  jrou  the  secret*  (mystery)  hath  been  given, 
touchinjT  the  kingdom  of  God  (v.").  Disciples  as 
such  had  the  quidif ying  *  secret '  in  their  souls,  the 
key  to  further  understtmding  in  the  detailed  know- 
ledge of  the  Kingdom.  It  is  rather  this  latter  that 
Mt.  and  Lk.  have  in  mind  in  writing  (according  to 
the  form  of  the  saying  most  familiar  to  them),  'to 
you  it  hath  been  fj^ven  to  reco^ize  the  secrets 
(mysteries)  of  the  kingdom.'  This  probably  repre- 
sents a  later  turn  given  to  the  original  thought 
as  found  in  Mk.,  the  truth  of  which  is  borne  out 
by  what  follows  at  once  in  Mt  13''  'he  that  hath, 
to  him  shall  be  given,'  etc.  Here  the  possession 
that  is  the  basis  for  further  additions,  must  be 
primarily  the  recognition  of  the  Kingdom  in  prin- 
ciple. When  this  fundamental  issue,  as  conditioned 
by  the  original  historic  situation,  faded  more  and 
more  into  the  background,  and  various  detailed 
aspects  of  the  Kingdom  came  practically  to  the 
front  in  the  Church's  experience,  it  was  natural 
tliat  the  saying  should  be  coloured  thereby  and  its 
shade  of  meaning  changed.  Further,  we  can  see 
how  the  later  form  would  lend  itself  to  the  grow- 
ing reflective  tendency  which  showed  itself  in 
Gnosticism,  a  mode  of  thought  alike  unbiblical 
and  un-Jewish  in  spirit,  but  akin  to  Greek  intel- 
lectualism  or  one-sided  reliance  on  'knowledge' 
(fj^nMis)  as  such.  Yet  rightly  understood,  i.e.  in 
relation  to  the  whole  genius  of  Christ's  '  teaching ' 
in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  at  least,  f  not  even  the 

*  The  '  necret '  consisted  of  the  true  nature  of  the  Kingdom 
itself,  OS  beinff  such  as  Jesus  revealed  it  in  Himself  and  His 
ministrj*  of  deed  and  word  (corresponding  to  'seeing'  and 
'  hcarin;? '  in  the  next  veiseX    "^  fundamental  '  secret"  made 


and  other  M3'sterie8.    Thorn  yiho  shared  it  not  were  *  those 
outside,'  who  move  wholly  in  the  sphere  of  '  parable/  the  outer 
simile  never  opening  and  revealing  the  inner  truth  or  reality 
thus  kept  'secret.* 
t  Confirmed  also  by  the  character  of  *  the  Teaching  of  the 


later  form  warrants  the  idea  that  'Gnostic'  or 
metaphysical  doctrines  are  here  meant  in  any 
degree.  The  'secrets'  in  question  are  just  those 
detailed  aspects  of  the  Kingdom  and  its  develop- 
ment, as  parts  of  the  Divine  counsels,  which  form 
the  essence  of  the  parables  which  follow  in  this 
connexion  and  elsewnere.  They  are  of  the  nature 
of  moral  principles  such  as  verify  themselves  in 
the  experience  of  the  loyal  life,  rather  than  remain 
'mysteries  of  faith'  in  the  later  sense  of  these 
words. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  full  discussion  of  the  limits  of  know- 
ledge, even  reli^ous  knowled^  in  a  sense,  attaching  to  the 
gospel  in  the  mmd  of  Jesus  Himself.  Such  limits  clearly  exist 
as  regards  *  the  times  and  seasons '  of  the  Kinj|;dom's  temporal 
devek/pment.  This  is  manifest  in  the  saving  in  Mk  IS^s  ||  *  But 
of  that  day  or  that  hour  knoweth  no  one.  not  even  Uie  angels  in 
heaven,  neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father'  (alone).  It  is  also 
inoplied  in  the  parable  of  the  Seed  Growing  Unob6er\-ed  (Mk 
i^V)^  if  the  Sower  who  'himself  knows  not  hute'  the  seed 
grows,  be  none  other  than  Christ,  as  seems  to  be  the  case,— a 
met  which  at  once  explains  the  omission  of  the  parable  by  Mt. 
and  Luke.  Such  ignorance  only  confirms  our  general  \iew  as 
to  the  strictlv  spiritual  character  of  the  '  knowledge '  conveyed 
by  Jesus  in  His  *  teaching,' — a  statement  which  applies  even  to 
the  knowledge  referred  to  in  the  high  utterance  in  Mt  11*-S7 
Lk  10>if-,  touching  Jesus'  unique  knowledge  of  the  Father  and 
His  corresponding  *  revelation '  of  Him  to  receptive  souls.  See, 
further,  art.  KsKosia. 

ii.  The  Fourth  Gospel.— So  far  we  have  had 
in  view  '  knowledge '  and  the  *  teaching '  of  it  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  only.  But  like  resmt«  hold  good 
in  essence  of  the  Fourth  Gosjiel  also,  though  with 
characteristic  diflferences  as  to  form.  There,  while 
the  special  word  for  '  knowledge '  (Tycocrtf )  does  not 
occur,  the  corresponding  verb,  with  its  suggestions 
of  progressive  insight  gained  by  moral  aSonity,  is 
very  mquent  {e.g,  10*  'recognize  and  go  on  re- 
cognizing,' 13^  'thou  dost  not  know  now,  but 
thou  shalt  come  to  recognize  hereafter,'  cf.  14'). 
The  knowledge  in  view  is  still  such  as  can  be 
verified  by  spiritual  experience,  and  not  such  as 
must  necessarily  remain  mere  objective  theory  or 
'  dogma'  in  the  later  sense. 

A  typical  passage  is  3**",  where,  however,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  exactly  how  much  is  due,  in  form 
at  least,  to  the  Evangelist,  and  how  much  to  Him 
of  whom  he  writes.  At  v.><  even  the  form  ceases 
to  be  historic,  and  passes  into  reflexion  on  the 
principles  involved  in  what  precedes.  But  what 
underlies  the  whole  is  the  idea  of  religious  experi- 
ence as  conditioning  insight  into  such  knowledge 
as  the  new  Rabbi  hsul  to  convey  (3^*).  Its  subject- 
matter  is  the  'Kingdom  of  God,'  the  nature  of 
which  dawns  on  a  man's  inner  eye  like  the  light  of 
a  fresh  world  of  experience,  into  which  he  comes 
as  by  a  new  birth.  This  correlation  of  *  light '  and 
'life'  implies  that  the  knowledge  in  question  is 
not  abstract  or  impersonal,  but  vital  and  personid, 
such  as  can  best  oe  learned  from  and  through  a 
person,  as  it  animates  and  gives  him  his  specific 
character  and  attitude  to  life.  Thus  the  *life' 
in  Jesus  Himself  was  the  'light'  He  bore  about 
in  His  personal  walk  among  men.  This  is  why 
'belief  m'  Jesus  as  a  person  and  recognition  of 
the  'light 'of  His  message  are  so  closely  related, 
indeed  practically  identified,  in  the  Fourth  Gospel 
in  particular.  Both  attitudes  of  soul  are  con- 
ditioned by  a  man's  will,  and  this  again  by  his 
underlying  character — so  far  as  develoi>ed — and 
the  sympathetic  affinities  proper  thereto.  'For 
everyone  that  doeth  ill  hatetti  the  light,  and  cometh 
not  to  the  light,  lest  his  works  should  be  reproved. 
But  he  that  doeth  the  truth  cometh  to  the  light, 
that  his  works  may  be  made  manifest,  that  they 
have  been  wrought  in  God '  (3*^-).    Here  we  get  the 

Lord  through  the  Twelve  Apostles '  as  it  was  understood  in  the 
circle  represented  by  the  I>idaehe,—tk  fact  the  more  striking 
if,  as  seems  probable,  this  compilation  of  traditional  matter 
represents  in  the  main  Syrian  Cnristianity  (e.  7&-100  A.D.X  Uie 
source  also  of  our  Synoptic  tradition. 
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Johannine  terms  in  their  most  essential  meaning, 
as  delined  by  the  context.  Christ's  manifestation 
of  the  knowledge  of  God  (on  which  the  King- 
dom depends)  as  His  essential  life,  is  the  '  truth ' 
about  (xod  and  man  in  their  mutual  relations, — a 
truth,  therefore,  practical  in  its  scope, — and  so  the 

*  light'  of  men  as  regards  their  special  concern, 
the  art  of  life.  *  He  that  followetli  me  shall  not 
walk  in  darkness,  but  shall  have  the  li^ht  of  life ' 
(8^).  '  My  teaching  is  not  mine,  but  his  that  sent 
me.  If  any  man  willeth  to  do  his  will,  he  shall 
know  of  the  teaching,  whether  it  be  of  God,  or 
whether  I  speak  from  myself  (7*"*)' 

This  agrees  essentially  with  the  Synoptic  teach- 
ing as  to  'righteousness'  and  its  conditions;*  it 
even  coincides  in  form  as  regards  the  metaphor  of 

*  light'  for  man's  footsteps  in  the  journey  of  life 
(Mt  6»  Lk  11«»-,  Jn  8"),  and  the  vision  or  blindness 
of  men  as  determined  by  their  prior  moral  affinities 
(Mt  15"  23i«-»,  Lk  4"  6»).  What  is  peculiar  to 
the  Johannine  presentation  is  the  use  of  'truth' 
where  the  Synoptic  word  is  'righteousness.'  But 
OT  nsa^t  nelps  us  to  see  their  equivalence  in 
idea,  and  that '  truth '  is  here  at  bottom  no  more 
speculative  or  dogmatic  than  'righteousness.'  It 
means  '  the  way  of  God  in  truth '  (Mt  22i«,  Lk  20*», 
cf.  16") ;  and  the  Fourth  Evangelist's  choice  of 
the  more  intellectual  synonym  is  probably  due 
to  a  habit  which  he  had  adopted  in  bringing  the 
message  home  to  men  of  Greek  rather  than  Jewish 
training.  But  the  practical  and  vital  sense  in 
which  tlie  term  is  used  appears,  for  instance,  in 
the  central  saying :  *  I  am  tlie  way,  the  truth,  and 
the  life.  No  man  cometh  to  the  Father  but  by 
me '  ( Jn  14').  Wlien,  too,  Jesus  coes  on  with,  *  If 
you  had  come  to  recognize  me  (ror  what  I  am),  of 
my  Father  also  you  would  have  had  knowledge' 
{el  iyp(l)K€LT€  ...&>'  ff^ecrc),  He  does  not  pass  into 
another  sphere  than  that  of  spiritual  quality  and 
power,  experimentally  perceived :  *  He  that  hath 
seen  me,  hath  seen  the  Father.*  The  very  fact  that 
tliis  is  said  in  surprised  reply  to  Philip  s  request. 
'Show  us  tlie  Father,'  uroves  that  distinct  and 
explicit  teaching  as  to  the  Father  in  Himself  had 
formed  no  part  of  '  the  teaching ' ;  it  had  all  been 
implicit  in  the  authoritative  yet  dependent  or  filial 
mien  with  which  the  Son  had  spoken  and  acted 
for  God.t  How  far  any  sayings  recorded  in  the 
gi*eat  discourse  and  prayer  w^iich  follow,  go  l)eyond 
such  manifested  spiritual  unity,  into  the  realm  of 
metaphysics,  is  still  an  open  question  among 
scholars.  Yet  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
thought  moves  ever  on  the  devotional  rather  than 
the  dogmatic  level  of  thouglit,  especially  in  tlie 
l)rayer  in  ch.  17 ;  and  that  to  all  believers  is  onen 
a  like  oneness  to  tliat  between  Jesus  and  His 
Father  [tva  Sxnv  fv  KaSCj^  V««  ^v,  \7^),  though  this 
comes  to  others  through  relation  to  Himself  (iyuj  4v 
avroh  Kal  <rd  iv  ^fiol,  v.''®).  In  any  case  the  unity  is 
that  of  Love  made  perfect  (w.-^*  *),  and  rests  on 
recognition  of  the  Father's  name,  gained  by  recog- 
nition of  .fesus  as  sent  of  the  Father  (v.*-"'-)- 

In  confirmation  of  this  view,  namely,  that  Jesus' 
teaching,  even  in  the  Johannine  Gospel,  moved 
essentially  in  the  region  of  knowledge  accessil»le 
to  spiritual  perce[)tion  acting  on  kindreil  facts  of 

*  Cf.  Wcndt,  The  Trachinp  of  Jems,  i.  250  ff..  as  well  a8  his 
jreneral  conception  of  the  relation  between  the  Synoi>tic  and 
the  Johannine  ropreRentations  of  Jesus'  teaching*. 

t  Cf.  Ilastinps'  DB  iii.  p.  0»  :  *  The  conception  of  true  rc- 
lijjion  as  the  knowle<lge  of  Go<l  is  probably  the  true  antecedent 
and  iiarent  of  Horne  NT  cxprcfwions  for  which  affinities  have 
l)ecn  sonpht  in  the  phenomena  of  Gnosticism.  John  (6*5)  quotes 
Is  541:* '  (•  All  thy  children  shall  be  taujrht  of  the  Ijonl '). 

i  Ijathani.  op.  cit.  p.  17,  observes  that  Jesus  '  trusts  to  men's 
believinir  that  the  Father  is  in  Ilim,  not  because  He  has  de- 
<*lare<l  it  in  set  dogmas,  but  because  He  has  been  "so  lonjf 
with  thoin."'  This  is  i>art  of  His  chosen  method  of  teachinjf, 
to  the  most  relijrious  effect,  in  view  of  the  nature  of  njan  as  a 
\yem^  whose  s]>iritual  faculties  are  to  Ik*  evoked  and  trained 
freelv  and  ethiralJv. 


experience,  analogously  to  ordinary  sense  percep- 
tion, we  have  the  idea  of  Jesus  as  '  the  true  and 
faithful  witness '  (Rev  !•  3").  Jesus  *  witnesses '  to 
His  message  in  various  aspects  ( Jn  3"  5^^  V  8^'- 18*^), 
in  such  words  and  deeds  as  make  failure  to  recog- 
nize its  truth  a  self-judgment  passed  by  each  man 
upon  the  state  of  his  own  conscience  or  spiritual 
faculty,  as  determined  by  past  conduct  and  motive 
( Jn  31^-ai  15«- «  cf.  Mk  4^1-^  II).  Thus  *  the  witness ' 
of  Jesus  constituted  a  'manifestation'  (2"  7*  17*^) 
within  the  reach  of  miBn  independently  of  intel- 
lectual capacity,  on  the  sole  basis  of  moral 
perceptiWty  and  receptivity  (see  7^*'',  quoted  above, 
cf.  5^),  in  which  the  common  folk  excelled  the 
learned  (Mt  ll^^).  The  real  object  of  such  per- 
ception by  nascent  moral  affinity,  the  specific 
revelation  in  Christ,  was  the  total  effect  of  Jesus' 
teaching,  what  we  should  style  its  *  spirit.*  To 
resist  this  impression  by  practically  judging  it  evil 
in  nature  ana  origin,  was  sin  against  *  the  Holy 
Spirit'  at  work  in  the  conscience— the  most  fatal, 
because  the  most  radical  of  all  sins  (Mk  3****,  Mt 
12*^).  The  ultimate  source,  then,  of  insight  into 
the  message  witnessed  and  the  character  of  the 
Messenger  as  sent  of  God,  especially  in  the  full 
and  perfect  sense  constituting  Him  the  Measiali 
(Mk  8^"**  II),  was  the  revealing  action  of  the  Father 
Himself  (Mt  16",  Jn  5»  6^  8^«,  cf.  Mt  11^7),  as  db- 
tinct  from  all  mere  human  conditions  of  knowing 
(cf.  Latham,  op,  cit,  337  f.).  The  Father  Himself 
was  the  ultimate  witnes.s.  Not  only  were  Jesus' 
works  manifestly  God's  works  (Jn  6^  17^^) ;  His 
'voice'  gave  the  final  silent  confirmation  within 
the  conscience ;  His  '  immanent  word '  answered 
to  the  word  uttered  without  by  His  A\'itness ;  the 
vaguely  dim  outline  of  His  character  or  Name  was 
but  fulfilled  in  clearer  form  in  the  Name  given  by 
and  in  His  witness  (Jn  5"'*).  And  so  the  'light' 
from  within  met  and  recognized  the  light  from 
without,  and  rose  to  the  triumphant  faith  that 
the  Light  promised  to  Israel  had  indeed  risen 
upon  it. 

iii.  General  Results.— In  all  this  there  seems 
essential  harmonj'  between  the  Synoptics  and  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  though  in  the  latter  the  emphasis 
on  the  inner  conditions  of  insight,  and  upon  the 
Person  of  Jesus  as  sunmiing  ur>  the  spirit  of  His 
own  teaching  by  word  and  deed,  is  more  marked. 
In  both  types  of  Gospel  the  educative  method  *  of 
Jesus  appears,  even  it,  from  its  ditlcrent  scope,  the 
Fourth  Gospel  does  not  bring  this  out  concretely 
and  progi'essively,  as  does  the  Synoptic  narrative 
by  its  very  nature  as  a  narrative  largely  con- 
cerned with  the  gradual  '  training  of  the  Twelve ' 
through  actual  intercourse  with  their  Master. 
Perhaps  we  may  say  that  the  immediate  intiuence 
of  the  Personality  of  Jesus,  through  eye  and  ear, 
is  more  apparent  in  the  Synoptic  account ;  while 
in  the  Johannine,  the  universal  significance  of  His 
*  Person '  as  Messianic  and  Divine  is  set  in  relief 
— as  it  would  he  in  later  Christian  experience. 
But  in  neither  does  the  knowledge  go  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  the  true  Sovereignty 
of  the  Righteous  Father— first  its  principles,  anil 
then  its  future  developments — in  close  connexion 
with  the  destiny  of  its  Founder  and  Lord,  the 
Messiah,  seen  in  His  true  character  as  \mique  S<m 
of  Go<i.  It  is  continuous  with  the  Covenant  idea 
of  j)ersonal  relations  between  God  and  His  chosen 
people,  and  with  the  Divine  name  or  character 
revcjiled  in  concrcfo  throtigh  those  relations.!    The 

*  The  wonderfully  oriffinal  and  quickcninjj  nattire  of  this  is 
analyzed  in  I^athaiu's  J'atftor  PaHtonnii  as  nowhere  else,  per- 
haps, not  exceptini?  Ecce  Homo. 

f  Cf.  Ps  2514  RV,  'The  secret  (counsel)  of  the  Lord  is  ^vith 
them  that  fear  him  ;  and  his  covenant,  to  make  them  know  it ' 
(T#t;  hr.XureLi  etuTls).  Here  thf  LXX  in^ert^  reference  to  'the 
name  of  the  Lord*  between  the  parallel  clauses,  as  a  third 
synonjTU. 
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*  secret '  or  mystery  revealed  is  the  more  spiritual 
and  less  national  nature  of  the  Kingdom  ;  and  its 
essential  contents  form  the  New  Covenant,  which, 
towards  the  end  of  His  private  teaching  to  the 
inner  circle  of  disciples,  Jesus  declared  was  destined 
to  be  consecrated  or  sealed  in  His  oMm  life-blood. 
The  emphasis  on  the  connexion  between  the  mes- 
sage and  the  Messenger,  the  Messianic  Kingdom 
and  His  own  Person  as  Messianic  Son  of  God, 
increased  with  the  growing  opposition  encountered ; 
80  that  confidence  in  Himself  became  the  very 
sheet-anchor  of  the  cause  to  which  He  was  from 
the  first  consecrated.  Thus  the  perspective  of  the 
'teaching*  changes  somewhat.  The  side  at  first 
implicit,  oecomes  more  and  more  explicit,  especi- 
ally in  the  intimate  intercourse  of  Jesus  and  His 
inner  circle.  But  there  is  essential  continuity  of 
spirit  throughout.  Nor  is  there  any  esoteric 
knowledge,  m  the  strict  sense,  different  in  kind 
from  the  public  teaching.  The  inner  side  was 
simply  the  darker  side  of  difficulty  and  rejection, 
that  most  apt  to  repel  the  hearer  until  his  confi- 
dence in  the  Master  was  well  grounded.  These 
were  'the  mysteries'*  of  the  Kingdom,  if  Jesus 
ever  used  such  an  expression  (Mt  W\  Lk  8^^  where 
Mk.  has  *  the  mystery,'  and  above,  p.  702).  There 
was  no  new  '  theology '  in  the  abstract  and  Greek 
sense,  as  distinct  from  that  of  personal  relations 
with  man.  Accordingly  there  is  in  the  teaching 
of  Christ  no  real  warrant  for  the  Gnostic  develop- 
ments which  began  once  the  Gospel  passed  from 
Jewish  to  Greek  soil.  It  is  significant  that  re- 
ligious knowledge  was  not  taken  m  a  Gnostic  sense 
among  Palestinian  Christians  (as  distinct  from  the 
mixed  Samaritan  type).  This  implies  that  Christ's 
teaching  was  felt  to  move  within  the  circle  of 
general  Hebrew  metaphysics,  and  not  to  have  any 
direct  knowledge  here  to  convey. 

Such  a  judgment  is  confirmea,  positively,  by  the 
so-called  '  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,'  which 
in  its  present  form  is  probably  of  Palestinian 
or  Syrian  origin,  and  understands  'the  teaching 
(Sidax^)  of  theXord '  to  have  diflfered  from  Judaism 
only  ethically,  in  the  deeper  knowledge  of  God's 
will,  fuller  spiritual  life,  and  firmer  grasp  on 
immortality  {ypQais  xal  r<<rrit,  ^oti/f,  iOajfcurUif  ix.  3, 
X.  2),  which  it  bestowed.  Its  n^ative  confirmation 
lies  in  the  very  fact  that  Gnosticizing  versions  of 
Christ's  teaching  early  arose  in  the  centres  where 
the  Hellenic  spirit  was  strongest.  Such  'apocry- 
phal '  Gospels,  professing,  as  a  rule,  to  supply  from 
a  secret  line  of  tradition  the  words  of  *  deeper 
wisdom'  which  it  was  assumed  must  have  ffdien 
from  the  lips  of  the  great  Revealer  of  the  spiritual 
world  (here  regarded  coemically  rather  than  ethic- 
ally), only  show  what  the  speculative  spirit  missed 
in  our  Grospels,  with  their  concrete,  practical  teach- 
ing, often  in  terms  of  an  individual  case.  Most 
probably  Christian  Gnostics  felt  some  encourage- 
ment and  justification  afforded  them  by  the  less 
Hebraic  tone  of  the  Fourth  Grospel,  even  though 
it  is  mystical  rather  than  metaphysical  in  its  dis- 
tinctive elements,  and  is  tinged  with  Christian 
experience  rather  than  cosmic^  philosophy.  Pro- 
baoly  also  their  first  efforts  at  Grospel-writmg  were 
more  ethical  than  metaphysical  in  scope  and  in- 
terest. Tliis  was  certainly  the  case  in  some  circles, 
notably  that  representea  by  the  Gospel  to  which 
belong  the  Oxyrhynchus  'Sayings  of  Jesus'  (pub- 
lished in  1898,  1904),  in  which  the  non-original 
element  is  largely  inspired  by  the  *  Wisdom '  litera- 
ture of  Hellenistic  Judaism,  and  takes  the  form 
mainly  of  glossing  certain  actual  sayings  of  Jesus 
with  developmente  and  expansions  in  terms  of  the 
deeper  moral  philosophy  of  the  day,  e.g.  of  the 

♦  True  to  the  or  usagre^'Mcret  coansels' ;  cf.  Rev  107  « then 
is  flniahed  the  mvitery  of  Ood,  aooordingr  to  the  good  tidings 
which  he  dedared  to  hb  aervanta  the  propheta.' 
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maxim,  '  Know  thyself,'  and  the  Platonic  doctrine 
of  Wonder  as  the  mother  of  Wisdom.  Once  this 
process  of  free  development  was  started,  however, 
and  sanctioned  among  Christians  imbued  with 
Hellenic  and  Oriental  notions,  both  philosophical 
and  mythological, — for  the  age  was  one  of  syncret- 
ism or  the  blending  and  fusion  of  ideas  of  very 
diverse  origin, — it  was  bound  to  go  ever  further 
and  further  away  from  the  attitude  and  horizon 
of  historic  Gospels.  If  the  remains  of  2nd  cent. 
Gospels  knoMm  to  us  were  not  so  scanty,  we 
should  be  able  to  see  the  stages  by  which  the 
later  types,  in  which  the  historic  element  of  Jesus' 
teaching  in  word  and  deed  is  at  a  minimum, 
evolved  gradually,  rather  than  sprang  full-blown 
to  life.  Thus  the  uncanonical  Gospel  drawn  on 
by  the  preacher  whose  homily  is  known  tradition- 
ally as  '2  Clement,'  whether  it  be  the  Gospel 
according  to  the  Egyptians  or  not,  represented  the 
next  stage  of  idealization  to  that  marked  by  the 
Oxyrhynchus  Gospel ;  but  it  still  contained  much 
matter  found  in  (and  probably  borrowed  from)  our 
Synoptic  Groepels.*  Quite  tne  opposite  kind  of 
development,  though  one  which  also  carries  us 
away  from  the  historic  teaching  of  Jesus,  is  seen 
in  the  Judaizing  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews^ 
in  its  two  forms  or  stages,  in  wmch  the  reaction- 
ary reading  of  Jesus'  message,  the  tendency  to 
make  it  Judaic  in  letter  and  spirit,  becomes  more 
and  more  manifest. 

Midway  between  these  two  opposed  tendencies — 
the  Judaic  or  legal,  and  the  Gnostic  or  esoteric, 
mysterious,  metaphysical — lie  our  historic  Grospels. 
They  are  full  of  the  spirit  of  Hebraic  teaching  as 
to  knowledge  of  Divine  things;  but  raise  it  to 
a  new  power  and  universality  by  contact  with  the 
Personality  and  spirit  of  Jesus,  Himself  the  heart 
of  the  Gospel  witnin  the  Gospels,  the  prime  source 
of  their  perennial  vitality  and  authority.  Nor 
must  we  overlook  the  fact  that  the  very  form  of 
these  Grospels  fits  them,  in  a  wonderful  way,  to  be 
the  vehicles  of  religious  teaching  after  the  mind 
of  Jesus  Himself,  through  '  being  narrative  instead 
of  didactic,  and  coming  from  the  Evangelists 
instead  of  from  Christ '  Himself  direct.  'If  our 
Lord,'  says  Latham  (p.  13),  'had  left  writings  of 
His  own,  every  letter  of  them  would  have  oeen 
invested  with  such  sanctity  that  there  could  have 
been  no  independent  investigation  of  truth.  Its 
place  would  have  been  taken  by  commentatorial 
works  on  the  delivered  word,'  on  the  lines  of  the 
scribes  and  Rabbis.  The  letter  of  Jesus'  teaching 
would  have  been  so  revered,  that  its  'spirit  ana 
life'  would  have  had  less  chance  of  reproducing 
itself  through  personal  efibrt  freely  to  find  its 
meaning  by  inner  moral  quest.  So  would  the  very 
end  of  that  teaching  have  been  frustrated.  For 
'in  all  His  sayings  and  doings,  our  Lord  was 
most  careful  to  leave  the  individual  room  to  grow.' 
'He  cherishes  and  respects  personality.'  And  so 
'  He  gave  seed  thoughts  which  should  lie  in  men's 
hearts,  and  germinate  when  fit  occasion  came' 
{ib.  pp.  5,  10,  12).  All  this  is  permanently  secured 
by  the  simple  narrative  form  of  the  (xospels, 
especially  the  Synoptics.  Herein  the  outer  form 
of  the  NT — its  Elpisties  hardly  less  than  its  Gospels 
— is  as  characteristic  of  the  religion  it  enshrines  as 
the  Koran  is  of  Islam.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that 
the  Apocryphal  Gospels  steadily  moved  away  from 
the  narrative  to  the  didactic  manner,  many  of 
them  transposing  their  key  from  the  third  to  the 
first  person,  by  the  device  of  making  their  teach- 
ing ostensibly  post-resurrectional  (even  the  Oxy- 
rhynchus Gospel  does  this),  with  a  view  to  make 
it  more  dogmatically  impressive.  In  so  doing  they 
came  nearer  the   Koran  and  most  other  sacred 

*  See  The  New  Testament  in  the  Apostolie  Fathere,  Oxford, 
1906. 
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books  representing  founders  of  religions  ;  but  they 
receded  further  from  the  earlier  type  of  Christian 
written  Gospel,  of  which  the  four  in  the  Church's 
canon  are  the  most  perfect  samples. 

See  also  artt.  Discourse,  Illustrations, 
Origin AUTY,  Parable,  etc. 

LrrsRATUKB. — As  bearing  on  the  form  of  Jesus*  teaching  and 
Its  leading  terms,  so  far  as  determined  by  their  original  Aramaic 
chaiacter,  Dalman's  Die  WorU  Jetu  is  invaluable  [Eng.  tr.  of 
flret  part=»7A«  Words  ofJesm,  Edinburuh,  T.  &  T.  Clark,  1902]. 
£k)uuly  fundamental  for  the  meaning  of  Jesus'  teaching  in  the 
Synoptics,  compared  also  with  that  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  is 
Wenat,  Die  Lehre  Jetu  [Eng.  tr.  The  Tecuhing  qf  Jeeu*,2 
vols.,  Edinburgh,  T.  &  T.  Clark,  1892];  cf.  A.  B.  Bruce.  The 
Kingdom  <^  God,  Edinburgh,  1890,  The  Parabolic  Teaehxng  of 
Chrtat,  London,  1889.  Perhaps  the  best  book  in  Eng^Iish  on  the 
whole  subject  is  Latham's  Pastor  Paetorum  (Cambridge,  1890). 
which  gives  special  attention  to  'the  way  in  which  our  Lora 
taught  His  disciples,  both  in  what  He  did  and  in  what  He 
refrained  from  doing'  and  saying.  Incidental  help  is  also 
afforded  by  the  larger  Lives  of  Christ ;  while  the  articles  on 
*  Knowledge '  and  '  'Teaching '  in  Bible  Dictionaries  and  Encyclo* 
pasdias  often  contain  a  section  on  our  special  subject. 

Vernon  jBartlet. 

TEARS.— The  only  two  passages  in  EV  of  the 
Gospels  where  tears  are  mentioned  are  Mk  9^, 
where  the  father  of  the  epileptic  lad  is  said  in  AY 
to  have  cried  out  with  tears,  '  Lord,  I  believe ; 
help  thou  mine  unbelief '  [RV,  however,  following 
decidedly  the  best  MSS,  omits  the  words  'with 
tears '] ;  and  Lk  7^*"**,  where,  in  Simon  the  Phari- 
see's house,  the  penitent  harlot  washed  with  her 
tears  the  Saviour*8  feet.  If,  however,  we  enlarge 
our  article  by  references  to  weeping,  we  have 
several  instances  of  sorrow  calling  forth  those 
tears  wliich  are  its  frequent,  but  by  no  means  in- 
variable, expression.  Mary  of  Ma^^dala  wept  when 
on  the  third  day  after  the  crucihxion  she  found 
that  the  body  of  her  beloved  Lord  was  no  longer 
in  Joseph's  sepulchre  (Jn  20^**").  Peter  wept  tears 
of  bitter  shame  when  the  sound  of  the  cock-crowing 
brought  home  to  him  his  sin  in  denying  the  Master 
on  the  night  of  betrayal  (Mk  14^  and  parallels). 
In  each  of  these  cases  it  may  be  useful  to  notice 
that  tears  were  turned  into  joy ;  for  to  the  penitent 
woman  Christ  said,  *  Go  in  peace ' ;  Mary's  grief  was 
changed  to  adoring  rapture  when  the  risen  Saviour 
pronounced  her  name ;  and  to  Peter,  by  a  special 
revelation  of  grace,  He  granted  the  blessedness  of 
the  man  whose  transgression  is  forgiven  and 
whose  sin  is  covered.  In  no  case  was  the  lamenta- 
tion vain  remorse,  like  that  of  Esau,  who  found 
no  place  of  repentance,  thoucfh  he  sought  the 
blessing  of  his  father  diligently  with  tears  (He 
1217). 

Most  important  of  all  are  the  passages  where 
Jesus  Himself  is  reported  tx)  have  wept.  They  are 
three.  ( 1 )  On  the  day  when  He  rode  into  Jerusalem 
on  the  ass's  colt,  while  the  multitudes  were  rejoic- 
ing with  shouts  of  Hosanna,  His  heart  was  not  in 
tune  with  their  mirth.  Lk  19^*  says  that  wlien  He 
was  come  nigh,  He  saw  the  city,  and  wept  over  it. 
There  was  good  reason  for  His  wails.  [The  word 
ixXawrev  does  not  actually  express  tears  so  much  as 
loud  cries].  The  sins  which  that  city  had  com- 
mitted in  killing  the  prophets  and  stoning  them 
that  were  sent  unto  her — sins  which  were  to  cul- 
minate in  a  few  days  when  He  Himself  was  to  be 
the  victim  of  their  malice — lay  sore  on  the  heart 
of  Him  wlio  would  gladly  have  gathered  her  chil- 
dren together,  even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens 
under  her  wincrs,  and  who  saw  His  salvation  re- 
jected. The  dishonour  done  to  His  Father  and 
the  degradation  of  His  Father's  house  filled  Him 
with  a  grief  which  not  only  made  rivers  of  waters 
run  down  His  eyes,  but  drew  words  of  indijrnation 
from  His  lips.  The  sorrows  which  were  about  to 
swamp  Jerusalem  in  a  flood  of  woe  wrung  from 
His  heart  the  agonizing  cry,  *  If  thou  hadst  known 
in  this  day,  even  thou,  the  things  wliich  belong  unto 
I>eace  !  but  now  they  are  hid  from  thine  eyes'  (Lk 


19*2).  It  was  not  for  Himself  that  He  lamented, 
nor  for  Himself  that  He  would  allow  tears  to  be 
shed  by  others.  Even  while  He  was  ready  to  faint 
under  the  load  of  the  cross  that  was  to  be  His 
anguish  and  shame.  He  said,  *  Daughters  of  Jeru- 
salem, weep  not  for  me.'  If  they  had  tears,  let 
them  prepare  to  shed  them  now  for  themselves 
and  for  their  children,  because  of  the  fearful 
tragedies  that  were  to  be  enacted  in  their  city 
ere  a  few  years  had  passed  (Lk  23^""*').  The  Man 
of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief  (Is  53')  was 
in  His  characteristic  attitude  of  agonizing  for 
others  when  the  load  of  their  sins  lay  heavily  upon 
Him  that  day,  and  He  was  like  the  prophet  ( Jer  9^) 
who  wished  that  his  head  were  waters  and  his 
eyes  a  fountain  of  tears,  that  he  might  weep  day 
and  night  for  the  slain  of  the  daughter  of  his 
people. 

(2)  Jn  11"  *  Jesus  wept.'  The  word  here  is 
iddKowrevj  *shed  tears.'  This  was  at  the  grave 
of  Lazarus  when  He  was  about  to  raise  him 
from  the  dead.  There  is  something  here  to  sur- 
prise us,  though  much  that  wtis  very  natural  in  the 
tears  of  the  Saviour.  To  the  widow  of  Nain  who 
was  following  the  bier  of  her  only  son  He  said, 
*  Weep  not  *  (Lk  7^*),  as  He  had  said  to  those  who 
lamented  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  *  Why  make  ye 
this  ado,  and  weep  ? '  (Mk  5^-  **).  He  was  about 
to  dry  their  tears  and  silence  their  wails  by  restor- 
ing their  dead  to  life.  Yet  here  (Jn  11*^**)  it  is 
recorded  that  He  Himself  groaned  in  spirit,  and 
wept  as  He  ioined  the  company  of  those  who  were 
weeping  with  the  bereavea  sisters.  The  tears  of 
Jesus  on  this  occasion  have  been  a  source  of  much 
consolation  to  those  who  mourn  their  dead.  One 
is  reminded  of  the  lines  of  Erasmus  Darwin — 

*  No  radiant  pearl  which  crested  Fortune  wears, 
No  gem  that,  twinkling,  hangs  from  Beauty's  ears. 
Not  the  bright  stars  which  Night's  blue  arch  adorn. 
Nor  rising  stars  that  gild  the  vernal  mom, 
Shine  with  such  lustire  as  the  tear  that  flows 
Down  Virtue's  manly  cheek  for  others'  woes.' 

They  prove  to  us  the  perfect  humanity  of  the 
Redeemer.  He  who  with  Divine  authority  was 
about  to  call  the  dead  to  life  yet  had  the  human 
weakness  to  shed  tears.  *  The  possession  of  a  body 
enabled  Hun  to  weary ;  the  possession  of  a  soul 
enabled  Him  to  weep  (F.  W.  Robertvson).  They 
also  show  His  thorough  sympathy  with  those  who 
liave  to  endure  grief,  especially  iJgreavement,  how 
in  all  their  afflictions  He  is  afliicted.  Perhaps 
they  may  also  be  evidence  of  the  anguish  He  felt 
at  the  woe  which  was  caused  in  the  world  by  that 
sin  in  the  train  of  which  misery  and  death  came 
into  the  world.  Further,  the  tears  maj'  have  been 
drawn  forth  as  He  thought  of  the  anguish  that 
would  be  caused  to  His  mother  and  His  friends  when 
He  Himself  should  be  laid  within  such  a  sepulchre 
as  that  before  His  eyes.  And  no  doubt  while  on 
this  occasion  in  Bethany  He  was  about  to  turn 
sorrow  to  joy  and  heaviness  to  mirth,  yet  He  was 
aware  that  there  were  multitudes  who  would  have 
to  sorrow  without  hope,  and  bewailetl  that  he  who 
had  the  power  of  death  must  claim  so  many  victims 
ere  he  was  himself  destroyed. 

(3)  He  5'*  ®.  In  this  interesting  passage,  which, 
while  it  does  not  occur  in  the  Gospels,  refers  to 
Christ,  we  are  reminded  how,  in  the  days  of  His 
flesh.  He  oflered  up  prayers  with  strong  crying  and 
tears  unto  Him  who  was  able  to  save  liini  from 
death.  The  allusion  is  chiefly  to  the  agony  of 
Gethsemane,  though  possibly  to  other  occasions  of 
Christ  praying  to  the  Fjitlier.  It  is  hardly  within 
the  scope  of  this  nrtielc  to  discuss  the  question  of 
wliat  it  was  for  which  our  Lord  then  prayed.  It 
can  hardly  have  been  merely  such  a  prayer  as  that 
of  Hezekiah  when  he  turned  his  face  to  the  wall 
and  wept  sore  on  being  told  that  his  sickness  was 
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mortal  (2  K  20^"*),  or  that  of  the  Psalmist  who,  as 
he  mingled  his  drink  with  weeping,  said  :  '  O  my 
God,  take  me  not  away  in  the  midst  of  my  days '  (Ps 
IQ2»,  94)^  YoT  a  discussion  of  the  subject  see  West- 
cott,  Hebrews ;  Schauffler  in  Sunday  School  Times, 
of  America,  1895;  Expository  Times,  vi  1894- 
95,  pp.  433,  522.  It  is  evident  that  the  writer's 
thought  is  to  a  large  extent  linked  with  the  media- 
torial office  of  Christ  in  the  perfect  obedience  of 
His  humanity  which  was  learned  through  suffer- 
ing. Death  to  Him,  as  well  as  to  all  Cnristians, 
had  an  awful  meaning ;  and  however  willing  the 
spirit  of  Christ  might  be  to  meet  it,  vet  the  flesh  was 
weak,  and  tears  might  well  gush  forth  in  prospect 
of  its  bitterness.  Here,  agam,  from  the  tears  of 
the  Saviour,  we  learn  the  thorough  sympathy  of 
Christ  with  men,  even  the  identification  of  the 
Son  of  Man  with  those  for  whom  He  was  to  die. 

LmauTURB.— lives  of  Christ  and  Gomxnentaries  on  Ck)spel8 
«nd  on  Hebrews ;  numerous  published  sermons,  among  which 
there  stand  <Hit  as  noteworthy :  Donne  (vol.  i.) ;  Henr>'  Melvill, 
*  Fifty  Sermons  ';  F.  W.  Robertson,  *The  Human  Race.' 

Arthur  Pollok  Sym. 

TEMPERANCE.— In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
Christ  dwells  on  the  restraint  under  which  not 
only  our  actions  and  our  words  must  be  held,  but 
also  our  thoughts.  He  sees  in  the  angry  thought 
the  germ  of  murder,  in  the  impure  thought  the 
germ  of  adultery,  and  so  He  goes  to  the  root 
of  the  matter.  It  is  of  no  use  to  try  to  cleanse 
the  stream  at  a  certain  point  in  its  course,  if  the 
fountain  from  which  it  flows  is  impure;  if  the 
stream  is  to  be  kept  pure  the  fountain  must  be 
kept  pure;  and  if  the  words  and  actions  are  to 
be  under  control,  the  thoughts  of  the  heart  must 
be  under  control.  It  is  from  within,  out  of  the 
heart,  that  all  kinds  of  irregularities  proceed, 
therefore  *  keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence,'  or, 
as  in  the  marginal  note,  'above  all  that  thou 
guardest,  for  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life  *  (Pr 
4»). 

In  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  we  see  the 
depth  of  degradation  into  which  a  man  is  brought 
when  he  breaks  awajr  from  his  God.  In  the  case 
of  the  prodigal,  the  initial  step  was  taken  when 
tlie  undisciplined  thought  was  harboured  in  the 
heart.  His  mind  fretted  and  rebelled  against  the 
restraints  of  his  father's  house,  he  wiidied  to 
out  into  the  world  and  to  see  life,  he  wanted  to 
free  from  all  control.  The  next  step  was  the 
undisciplined  word,  *Give  me  the  portion  of  thy  sub- 
stance that  falleth  to  me.'  And  the  final  step  was 
the  undisciplined  act,  '  He  took  his  journey  mto  a 
far  country,  and  there  he  wasted  his  suDstance 
with  riotous  living.'  Here  the  thought  first  ran 
riot,  and  the  rest  followed. 

Christianity,  therefore,  is  a  religion  not  merely 
for  a  part  of  our  being,  but  for  the  whole  man  ;  it 
touches  him  in  every  relationship  of  life  and  in 
every  aspect  of  that  relationship.  It  teaches  him 
to  'live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  this 
present  world '^  (Tit  2**).  While  righteousness 
represents  his  attitude  towards  his  fellow-men  and 
godliness  his  attitude  towards  God,  soberness 
represents  his  attitude  towards  himself.  Sober- 
ness {auHppoa^ri)  is  a  right  balance  in  all  things ;  it 
is  the  bringing  of  the  lower  part  of  the  nature  into 
subjection  to  the  higher,  the  flesh  into  subjection 
to  the  spirit ;  it  means  the  spirit  of  man,  guided 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  governing  the  soul  or 
intellect ;  then  the  soul  or  intellect,  thus  sanctified, 
governing  the  flesh;  and  the  whole  man,  body, 
soul,  and  spirit,  kept  under  control,  held  in  hand, 
just  as  a  spirited  horse  is  held  in  hand  by  an 
experienced  rider ;  moving  on,  not  torn  asunder  by 
conflicting  interests,  but  advancing  steadily  in  one 
direction  upwards  and  heavenwards. 

A  temperate  man  is   one  who  rules  himself, 


who  lets  every  act  that  he  performs  have  its  own 
proper  place,  who  gives  everything  its  own  due 
proportion,  who  does  not  eat  too  much,  drink  too 
much,  sleep  too  much,  talk  too  much,  or  do  any- 
thing in  excess.  We  live  in  days  when  there  is  an 
inordinate  craving  for  amusement:  amusements 
have  their  place,  and,  within  limits,  are  not  only 
necessary  but  ^(xxi  for  us ;  but  w^hen  they  absorb 
so  large  a  portion  of  our  life  that  its  more  serious 
duties  have  to  give  place  to  them,  then  they  be- 
come extremely  hurtful.  They  should  be  regarded 
as  sidings  off"  the  main  line  of  our  life,  opportunities 
for  recruiting  our  tired  and  weary  energies,  so 
that  we  may  return  to  our  work  with  renewed 
vigour ;  and  when  thus  used  they  are  very  helpfuL 
A  temperate  man  will  exercise  self-control  with 
regard  to  these  as  well  as  in  all  other  matters. 

jBut  while  temperance  is  an  all-round  virtue,  the 
term  has  come  to  be  used  very  largely  with  refer- 
ence to  self-control  in  a  particular  (urection,  viz. 
in  the  matter  of  strong  drmk.  When  we  speak  of 
'the  Temperance  cause'  or  'Temperance  work,' 
we  generally  mean  the  eflforts  that  are  being  made 
to  suppress  intemperance  in  the  use  of  alcohol. 
Our  Temperance  Societies  are  directed  towards 
this  object,  and  so  the  word  'temperance'  has 
come  to  be  used  almost  exclusively  in  this  con- 
nexion ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  some 
justification  for  it,  because  the  effects  of  the  abuse 
of  strong  drink  are  so  patent  and  so  terrible  that 
they  attract  attention  m  a  way  that  few  other  sins 
do.  Temperance  is  not  necessarily  total  abstinence ; 
it  is  the  use,  as  distinct  from  the  abuse,  of  strong 
drink.  Total  abstinence  may  be  necessary;  for 
the  inveterate  drunkard  it  is  necessary;  for  him 
the  only  remedy,  under  God,  is  to  abstain  alto- 
gether from  that  which  he  cannot  use  in  strict 
moderation  (cf.  Jesus'  words  in  Mt  5**  *).  Again 
it  may  be  necessary  for  others  besides  drunkards, 
viz.,  for  those  who  are  to  rescue  the  victims  of 
strong  drink,  for  we  all  know  that  example  is 
far  more  powerful  than  precept ;  we  are  far  more 
likely  to  oe  able  to  help  those  who  have  fallen 
into  this  abyss  by  saying  to  them,  '  Do  as  we  do,' 
than  by  saying,  *  Do  as  we  tell  you.' 

But  while  total  abstinence  may  be  necessary  for 
some,  especially  for  those  of  us  who  are  worldng 
in  the  slums  of  our  large  towns,  it  is  not  enjoined 
upon  all;  the  strictly  moderate  use  of  alcohol 
cannot  be  said  to  be  a  sin ;  and  to  speak  of  it  as 
though  it  were  a  sin,  as  has  sometimes  been  done, 
is  only  to  weaken  the  cause  that  we  have  at  heart ; 
it  is  the  abuse  of  it  that  is  a  sin,  and  therefore, 
while  abstinence  is  not  enjoined  upon  all,  temper- 
ance is  enjoined  upon  every  Christian  man  and 
woman. 

Our  Lord  tells  us  what  is  the  end  and  aim  of  our 
fallen  but  redeemed  and  regenerate  humanity, 
'  Ye  therefore  shall  be  perfect,  as  your  heavenly 
Father  is  perfect'  (Mt5^).  This  is  the  goal  set 
before  us ;  and  to  reach  this  goal  our  attitude  must 
be  that  of  the  spiritual  athlete,  straining  ever}' 
nerve  and  exerting  every  muscle,  keeping  under 
the  body  and  bringing  it  into  subjection,  running 
the  race  set  before  us, '  looking  unto  Jesus '  (He  12^), 
looking  unto  Him  as  our  example,  looking  unto 
Him  for  strength,  pressing  onward  from  stage  to 
stage,  from  strength  to  strength,  from  one  degree 
of  perfection  unto  another,  'unto  a  full-grown 
man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness 
of  Christ' (Eph4i«). 

And  here  our  Lord  stands  before  us  as  our  Ideal. 
The  Jesus  of  the  Gospels  presents  to  us  a  life 
which  is  the  very  emoodiment  of  temperance, 
a  life  of  perfect  self-restraint,  of  complete  self- 
mastery  ;  a  life  free  from  excess  on  the  one  hand 
and  defect  on  the  other,  well-balanced,  well-pro- 
portioned, without  flaw,  without  spot,  perfect  in 
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all  its  parts;  a  life  which  had  for  its  object  the 
glory  oi  Grod,  from  the  time  when  He  came  into 
the  world,  saying,  'Lo,  I  come  to  do  thy  will, 
O  my  God'  (He  10^),  to  the  time  when,  having 
finished  all.  He  exclaimed  with  the  voice  of  a 
conqueror,  '  I  have  finished  the  work  which  thou 
savest  me  to  do '  ( Jn  17*).  To  copy  this  perfect 
Ideal  ajid  to  reach  this  goal  we,  by  a  life  lived  in 
union  with  Him  and  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  must  strive  to  be  temperate  in  all  things. 
See,  further,  art.  Self-Control. 

Rowland  Ellis. 
TEMPEST.— See  Sea  of  Galilee,  p.  591. 

TEMPLE.— i.  Use  OF  TERMS.^I.  The  word 
which  is  most  frequently  used  in  the  Gospels  for 
the  temple  is  rd  lep6y  (ehp^n  n'3) ;  it  occurs  nearly 
50  times.  Under  this  term  is  included,  generally 
speaking,  the  whole  of  the  temple  area,  i.e,  the 
Uourt  of  the  Grentiles,  the  Court  oi  the  Women,  the 
Court  of  the  Israelites,  the  Priests'  Court,  and  the 
Holy  Place,  together  with  the  Holy  of  Holies.  In 
this  wide  sense  it  is  used  in  Mt  12*  24**  *,  Mk  11" 
13^- »  14«  Lk  19"  21"- »  22"  24" ;  but  in  a  number 
of  passages  it  is  used  in  a  more  restricted  sense, 
viz. :  in  reference  to  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles,  Mt 
2118-18. 2s^  Mk  ll"-i8- «  Lk  19«  22»,  Jn  2^^  "  5^*  8» ; 
in  reference  to  the  Court  of  the  Women,  Mk  12*^, 
Lk  2^'  ^  2V;  in  reference  to  the  Court  of  the 
Israelites,  Mt  26",  Mk  12»,  Lk  2«  IS^*  20^,  Jn 
714.88  1186  igao^  The  particular  part  of  the  temple 
referred  to  cannot  always  be  ascertained  with  cer- 
tainty, especially  in  the  case  of  the  MeiCs  Court 
(Court  of  the  Israelites),  but  presumably  the  men- 
tion of  'teaching  in  the  temple'  would  usually 
refer  to  Christ  tSiching  the  Jews  (in  view  of  such 
passages  as  *  I  am  not  sent  save  unto  the  lost  sheep 
of  the  house  of  Israel,'  Mt  15^),  in  which  case  the 
women,  according  to  Jewish  custom,  would  not  be 
present.  In  a  few  instances  lepbp  is  used  of  some 
particular  part  of  the  temple,  viz.  of  the  actual 
sanctuary,  Lk  21  ^  Jn  8^;  in  this  passage  the 
treasury  is  spoken  of  loosely,  as  being  m  the 
temple  {Upbv),  strictly  speaking  it  was  in  the 
Sanctuary  {vabi).  The  same  applies  to  the  men- 
tion of  Solomon's  Porch  in  Jn  ICP.  In  reference 
to  the  wing  or  pinnacle  of  the  temple  (Mt  4*,  Lk 
4*)  irrep&Yiov  tov  Upov  is  used  ;  as  to  where  this  spot 
was  precisely  scholars  differ.  See  Pinnacle.  Once 
the  phrase  t6  lepdy  rod  BeoO  is  used  (Mt  2p2),  but  the 
addition  of  rod  OeoO  is  not  well  attested. 

2.  The  word  yadi*  (*?p*n)  denotes  the  Sanctuary, 
i.e.  that  part  of  the  temple  which  was  holy,  and  to 
which,  therefore,  none  but  the  priests  had  access ; 
it  included  the  Holy  Place  and  the  Holy  of  Holies 
(see  Lk  P^-  ^).  The  ya6s  was  built  of  white  marble, 
overlaid  in  part  with  gold  sheeting;  this  costli- 
ness is  referred  to  in  Mt  23*'- ".  Other  references 
to  the  Sanctuary  are :  23^®-  ^^  ^.,  which  speak  of 
the  altar ;  27'' ',  the  treasury  (but  see  below) ;  Lk 
1®,  the  altar  of  incense  (here  the  phrase  6  vabt 
TOV  Kvplov  occurs  for  the  only  time) ;  Mt  27",  the 
heavy  veil  between  the  Holy  of  Holies  and  the 
Holy  Place  (see  also  Mk  15^*,  Lk  23«).  Finally, 
Christ  speaks  of  His  body  as  symbolizing  the 
Sanctuary  in  Jn  2**'*\  cf.  Mt  26*^  (where  the  only 
occurrence  of  the  phrase  b  vab%  rod  deov  is  found) 
27*'.  Mk  14M  15»  In  Jn  2»  b  vabs  is  inaccuratel;r 
used  in  tho  words  '  Forty  and  six  years  was  this 
temple  in  building*  {i.e.  has  this  temple  been  in 
building  up  till  now),  for  it  was  the  whole  temple 
area  with  all  included  in  it  that  had  so  far  been 

*  It  was  that  part  in  which  God  'dwelt'  (»«/«),  and  oorre- 
sponded  to  what  was  originally  also  the  most  sacred  part,  t.^. 
hUh-'El  (cf.  the  Hebrew  name  for  the  temple  as  a  whole, 
n^3  '  bouse '),  the  *  house  of  God ' ;  the  early  conception  of  a 

temple  was  that  of  being  essentially  a  '  dwelling-place '  for  God 
(cf .  2  S  7^7). 


worked  at  for  forty-six  years ;  it  was  not  finished 
until  shortly  before  its  final  destruction  by  Titos  in 
A.D.  70-71. 

8.  A  few  other  expressions  used  for  the  temple 
may  be  briefly  referred  to:  6  oUhi  fiov,*  Mt  21**, 
Mk  11",  Lk  19«»,  Jn  2";  olKOi  irpoirevxvi,  Mt  21 », 
Mk  11",  Lk  19«» ;  6  oTkoj  tov  Trarpbs  fiov,  Jn  2»«.  All 
these  expressions  are  used  in  the  larger  sense  of  t6 
Upov,  The  '  Holy  Place '  is  specificidly  referred  to 
in  Mt  ^^  *  between  the  sanctuary  {pa6s)  and  the 
altar,'  i.e,  the  space  between  the  outer  veil  (see 
below)  and  the  altar  for  bumt-ofTerings ;  in  24^ 
iarbs  iv  r6'ir(fi  iiyltfi,  but  in  the  parallel  passage  (Mk 
13^^)  the  reading  is  i<mjK6Ta  8tov  oi  SeLf  Lastly, 
the  expression  6  otKot  {ffiwp,  Mt  23^  (*  Your  house  is 
left  unto  you  desolate '),t  apparently  also  refers  ta 
the  temple,  for  it  is  in  the  temple  that  these  words 
were  spoken,  and  it  is  to  the  temple  that  the  dis-. 
ciples  point  when  admiring  the  beauty  of  the 
building,  in  reply  to  which  Christ  says:  'There 
shall  not  be  len;  here  one  stone  upon  another, 
which  shall  not  be  thrown  down ' ;  thus  •  your 
house '  evidentl^r  means  the  temple  building  in  its 
external  form,  in  contradistinction  to  the  'house 
of  God,'  the  spiritual  building  not  made  with 
hands. 

ii.  Herod's  temple, — There  are  several  ad- 
mirable descriptions  of  Herod's  temple  published 
and  easily  available ;  §  all  are  based  on  the  main 
sources,  viz.  Jos.  Ant.  XV.  xL,  BJy.  v.,  c.  Ap,  L 
22,  and  the  Mishnic  tractate  Middoth.W  It  will, 
therefore,  not  be  necessary  to  ^ve  a  detailed 
account  here,  but  a  genenu  outline  to  illustrate 
the  Gospel  references  is  necessaiy.  Herod  the 
Great  commenced  rebuilding  the  temple  IF  in  the 
year  B.C.  20  (the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign),  on 
the  site  of  the  second  temple ;  but  the  available 
space  was  insufficient  for  the  much  larger  building 
which  he  intended  to  erect.  He  therefore  con> 
structed  immense  vaulted  chambers  **  on  the  south 
side  of  the  hill  on  which  the  earlier  temple  stood  ; 
by  this  means  the  area  at  his  disposal  was  doubled. 
A  general  idea  of  the  whole  will  be  best  gained  by 
indicating  its  main  divisions  : 

1.  The  Outer  Court.  —  This  large  space  (two 
stadiaii  in  length,  one  in  breadth,  the  perimeter 
being  six  stadia),  which  surrounded  the  temple 
proper,  was  enclosed  by  a  battlemented  wall.  The 
mam  entrances  to  this  enclosure  were  on  the  west, 
leading  from  the  city  ;  here  there  were  four  gates, 
the  remains  of  one  oi  which  have  been  discovered. 


*  •  •r«f  Tcv  Stcv  (Mt  124,  Mk  228,  Lk  6-»)  is  used  in  reference  to 
the  sanctuary  at  Nob,  1  8  21-*-6. 

t  On  this  passage  see  Swete,  in  loc. 

t  IpT.fMf  is  read  by  kCD  OL,  but  omitted  by  all  other 
authorities. 

§  The  most  useful  are  those  in  Riehni's  IIBA  ii.  pn.  1636- 
1646  ;  the  section  'Tenipel  des  Ilerodea'  in  Nowack's  Heb.  Arch. 
ii.  pp.  74-83;  the  account  in  Outhe's  Kurzes  BiM-Wortrrbuck, 
pp.  653-<)58.  The  best,  however,  is  that  in  Hastinj^'  DB ;  it  is 
verj-  full,  and  the  excellent  illustrations  enable  one  to  form  a 
definite  picture  of  what  the  temple  looked  like  in  the  time  of 
Christ ;  the  art.  in  the  Encyc.  Bill,  is  very  useful ;  there  is  also- 
an  interesting  art.  in  vol.  xii.  of  the  Jcuish  Encj/clopedia.  See, 
further,  the  literature  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

II  ed.  Surenhusius,  see  also  Hildersheim's  description  in 
Jahreshericht  dfs  Rahbiner-Seminars  fiir  das  orthodoxe  Judm- 
fAtim (Berlin,  1876-1877).  Middoth  belongs  to  the  2nd  cent,  a.d., 
but  its  account  of  the  temple  is  evidently  based  on  reliable  data. 
The  original  sources  are  not  always  in  agreement,  but  taking 
them  tc^ther  a  sufficiently  accurate  picture  of  Herod's  temple 
is  obtainable. 

^  It  was  not  completed  until  the  proouratorship  of  Albinus 
(a.d.  62-64).  Its  site  is  to-day  occupied  by  the  flaram  es-Sherif^ 
though  this  includes  also  part  of  tho  site  formerly  covered  by 
the  Tower  of  Antonia,  which  stood  at  the  north-west  of  the 
temple  area. 

**  Called  by  the  Arabs  '  Solomon's  Stables ' ;  opinions  differ  aa 
to  whether  they  belong  to  an  earlier  period,  and  were  only 
renovated  by  Herod,  or  whether  Herod  constructed  them  him- 
self, or  whether  they  belong  to  a  later  date  altogether. 

ft  A  8tadium=W^  English  feet. 

XX  Known,  after  the  name  of  the  discoverer,  as  Wilson's  Arch 
(see  Warren  and  Conder's  Survey  of  Western  Palestine^  '  Jeru> 
aalem/  p.  196X 
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■On  the  BOQth  side  were  the  two  '  Huldah '  gates, 
roTUMiis  of  which  ha^e  aUu  been  discovered.  On 
the  Bouth--weflt  TOmer  there  wan  a  bridge  which 
led  from  tlie  city  into  the  temiile  »rea ;  a  hu^ 
arch  which  formed  part  of  this  bridge  waa  dis- 
covered by  Kobinmn,  and  ia  called  aft«r  hiui. 
There  was  one  gate  on  the  east,  which  lias  been 
walW  ap;  this  waa  called  the  'Golden  Gate,' 
which  tradition  identifies  with  the  '  Beantifal 
<late '  mentioned  in  Ac  3'.  *  On  the  north  there 
was  likewine  one  gate,  called  in  Middotk  the  'Tadi 
<lat«.'+  All  these  gates  led  directly  into  the  great 
temple  area,  or  outer  court ;  around  the  whole 
area,  within  the  walls,  were  ranged  porlicoes  witli 
double  rows  of  pillars  ;  bnt  the  iine^t  wa.-i  that  on 
the  south  side :  here  there  were  four  rows  of  Corin- 
tliian  columns  made  of  white  marble.  All  the.se 
porticoea  were  covered  witli  a  roof  of  wood.  The 
eastern  portico  was  called  8cilo>iion*B  Ponfa  (Jn 
10^,  cf.  Ac  3"  6") ;  it  belonired  to  an  earlier  bnild- 
ing  which  tradition  ascribecT  to  Solomon.  On  tlit 
north-west  two  seta  of  stejK*  led  u|i  to  the  Tower  of 
JUitonlk;  the  Roman  garrison  stationeil  here  kept 
constant  watch  during  the  feast*  and  other  occa- 
sions of  great  gatherings,  in  cose  of  tumult  (cf.  Ac 
21"-  ").  This  temple  area  was  called  the  •  Court  nf 
the  Gentiles ' ;  it  was  not  part  of  the  teiuple  proper. 
and  therefore  not  naored  soil,  oonseqnently  any  one 
iiiight  ent«r  it.  It  is  to  this  oater  court  that  refer- 
ence is  made  in  Mt21""*  Mk  11"*-,  Lk  19*-",  Jn 
2''""!  the  money-changers  J  and  those  who  sold 
Animals  for  tlie  temple  sacrifices  lind  free  access 

2.  The  Conpt  of  the  iBraelltet.— This  inner  court 
was  raised  fifteen  ciibit»3  above  the  outer  one  just 
referred  to ;  it  was  mtmiunded  by  a  terrace  ihfl), 
ten  cubits  in  breadth,  which  was  approached  from 
the  outer  court  by  aacending  fourteen  atepo ;  these 
wte])«  ran  round  the  whole  t^^rrace,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  them  there  waa  a  low  wall  or  breast- 
work {^eg)  which  was  the  limit  to  whicli  non- 
Israelites  mi)rht  approach :  along  it  were  placed, 
at  intervals,  inscriptions  warning  G^itiles  not  to 
pats  beyond,  on  pain  of  death  :  they  were  written 
in  Latin  and  Greek ;  one  of  the  latt«r  ban  been 
discovered  by  Clermonl-Ganneau.ll  On  entering 
this  inner  coart,  '  holy '  ^und  was  reached,  which 
ncconnted  for  the  prohibition  jiist  referred  to ;  only 
the  seed  of  Abraham  might  enter  hero,  hence  its 
name.     It  was  divided  into  two  portions : 

_{'})The  Woiaen's  Cour*.— This  was  the  smaller 
division  ;  it  occupied  tlie  eastern  part.  The  court 
received  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  formed  the 
limit  to  which  women  might  ailvance  towards  the 
aanctuary,  not  because  it  was  reserved  for  the  use 
of  women. If  It  was  on  a  lower  level  tlian  the  Men's 
Court,  which  was  entered  through  six  of  the  nine 
gates  belonging  to  the  Women's  Court.  Of  these 
eaten,  three  deaene  special  mention,  v\z.  that  pre- 
sented by  .Alexander  of  Alexandria  i  it  was  one  of 
the  largest,  and  was  covered  with  gold  and  rilver : 
secondly,  the  Eastern  gate,  which  was  covereil 
with  Corinthian  bn>n/.e  ;  and.  above  all,  the  gate 
_'P™iMe  lo  h*  IdentiBHl  with  the  ■Shu»h»n  G»te'  mtn- 
n  Middnttt. 
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of  Nicanor;*  this  was  called  the  'Great  Gate';  it 
was  Rfty  cubits  high  and  forty  broad  ;  fifteen  stepEt, 
semicircular  in  form,  led  up  to  it  from  the  Women's 
Court.  Whether  the  'Beautiful  G&t«'  mentioned 
in  Ac  S'  referred  to  this  or  to  tJie  Eastern  gate  of 
tJie  Outer  Court  (see  above)  is  quite  uncertain, 

(6)  But  the  Coart  of  the  laraditai  proper  was 
the  western  and  larger  court,  called  also  the  Men's 
Court,  and  to  this  only  men  had  access.  It  ran 
round  the  whole  of  the  Sanctuary  iteelf,  in  which 
was  included  the  Priests'  Court  (see  below).  In 
the  Men's  Court  were  (according  to  .losephus)  the 
treasury -chambers,  where  all   Uiemore  valuable 


e  discrepancy  may,  however,  be  e 
pposing  that  one  of  the   truinpe 


plained  by  supposing  thai  one  of  the  trumpet- 
shaped  receptacles  into  which  ofi'erings  were  cast, 
ana  which  usually  stood  in  the  Men^  Court,  was 
at  certain  times  jiloced  in  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  court,  so  tliat  every  one,  including  tlie  women, 
might  have  the  opiiortunity  of  making  the  offer- 
ings :  on  such  occasions  the  Women's  Court  was, 
for  the  time  being,  a  treasury.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  treasury  mentioned  in  Jn  S^  would  ap|>ear, 
from  the  context.t  to  refer  to  that  in  the  Men's 
Court,  the  word  lieing  used  here  In  the  strict  sense 
(see,  too,  Mt  27'-  *). 

3.  Tha  Court  of  the  Prieitk.— Before  entering 
the  most  sacred  parts  of  the  Sanctuary,  the  Priests^ 
Conrt  liad  to  be  traversed.  In  this  court  there 
stood,  in  the  centre,  tlie  ureat  altar  for  burnt- 
sacrihoes,  and  close  to  it  the  braxen  Uver  for  tlie 
priestly  ablutions-  On  the  right  of  these,  on  enter- 
ing, WBB  the  place  for  slaughtering  the  animals 
lirought  tor  sacrifice.  On  either  side  of  the  court 
were  the  priests'  chambers  ;  It  is  probable  that  one 
of  these  was  tlie  Liahfsitk  ptirhedrin,  '  the  Hall  of 
the  rp6iSpoc'  ('assessors'),  in  which  the  members 
of  tlie  ^nhedrin  met  in  a  aurui.private  character 
liefore  they  met  ofScially  in  the  LisMcath  ha-gasitkiX 
'  the  Hall  of  liewn  stone.'  Wliere  this  latter  waa 
precisely,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  owing  to  the  con- 
flicting evidence  of  the  authorities :  the  only  thing 
that  seems  tolerably  certain  is  that,  while  it  was 
within  the  enclosure  of  the  temple  proper,  it  was 
not  within  the  Priests'  Conrt  ;  this  is  certain  from 
the  fact  that  none  bat  priestH  might  ent«r  the 
court  called  after  them ;  the  only  exception  to 
this  was  that  which  permitted  the  entrance  of 
those  who  brought  offerings,  tor  tliey  hod  to  lay 
their  hands  upon  the  sacrifice,  in  accordance  with 
the  prescribed  ritual. 

t.  The  Holy  Place  (A^i^Z).— This  was  separated 
from  the  Pnesta'  Court  by  a  liigh  porch  ('Ulam, 
see  above,  i.  1),  running  north  and  south  j  it  was  a 
hundml  cnbits  in  height  (the  liighest  part  of  the 
whole  temple)  and  breadth,  but  only  eleven  in 
depth.  The  Holy  Place  stood  on  a  liigher  level 
than  tlie  surrounding  court,  from  which  twelve 
steps  led  up  to  it.  Us  tiimlture  consisted  of  the 
altar  of  incense  (see  Lk  1').  the  table  of  the  shew, 
bread,  and  the  seven -bran  chc<i  candlestick. 

*  An  <nlcr«Uii|i  rcfermm  lo  U»  f*M  ol  Niisnor  <i  to  hp 
loiin'l  on  a  «««(«;■  dlncoi-ireil  hilin((iiiil  imcrlption,  in  Greek 
and  Hebrew,  In  the  nelffhboarhood  of  JproBBleiu ;  It  wu  found 
Inscribed  on  mo  oamiiTy  Imm  *  eepulchnt  are.  >nd  run> :  'Orr* 
tiinS  Nii>ii>pK'AiUb->f>M  ni<ini->nf  ■•In  Kmk.  HO^Sm  1)p) 
(■The  bones  of  [Ihe  childrm  of  T)  Nlrainor.  the  Alei»ndri»n. 
«ho  lude  Uie  dnoro.  Mcannr  Alekn.').  Prof.  Clennant- 
Qinn«u  myt  Uut  this  InHcriptJon  'con  K»rcelj-  refer  lo  oni 
other  Oun  the  hnilty  or  deneendinta  of  Nicanor.'  «nil  thut  the 

the  leniple  nl  Herod,  fcnoH-n  u  the  Uate  of  ^ilnnor.  utter  the 
rieh  ImSvlduiil  who  had  nreaentcd  tt  to  the  Sanrtiun' ' :  tec 
PEFSl,  19DS,  pp.  1S&-IS1. 

wrned  men. 

!  The  tribanal  iria  ailed  ^IJ.!  p  fi- J  {'  The  greftl  hou«  of 
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8.  The  Holy  of  Holies  {dSbtr). — No  human  foot 
might  enter  here,  with  the  one  exception  of  the 
higii  priest,  who  entered  once  a  year,  on  the  Da^ 
of  Atonement,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  sacri- 
fice and  incense  before  God.  It  was  properly  the 
place  wherein  the  ark  should  have  rested;  but 
nothing  is  heard  of  the  ark  after  the  Captivity, 
and  the  Holy  of  Holies  was,  therefore,  quite  empty. 
The  'foundation  stone'  {niiy^  ]^^)  upon  which,  m 
the  first  temple,  the  ark  had  stood,  was  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  the  Holy  of  Holies ;  in  the  second 
temple  it  was  exposed  to  the  extent  of  about  six 
inches  ;*  there  is  no  mention  of  this  anywhere  in 
reference  to  Herod's  temple,  but,  as  this  was  built 
on  the  site  of  the  earlier  temple,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  it  was  not  there.  There  was  no  means 
whereby  any  light  could  enter  the  Holy  of  Holies  ; 
it  was,  therefore,  always  in  total  darkness,  except- 
ing when  artificially  lighted.  It  was  separated 
from  the  Holy  Place  by  means  of  two  veils,  with 
the  space  of  a  cubit  between  them ;  in  Mt  27'^,  Mk 
15M,  Lk  23«  (cf.  He  6^  9»  10»,  though  it  is  not 
Herod's  temple  that  is  referred  to  in  these  pas- 
sages) only  one  veilt  is  spoken  of ;  but  as  the  two 
were  so  close  together,  they  were  probably  regarded 
as  two  parts  of  one  whole. 

iii.  Christ  and  the  temple.-^I.  The  earliest 
mention  of  the  temple  in  connexion  with  Christ  is 
on  the  occasion  of  His  being  brought  there  for 
'presentation'  and  'redemption'  thirty -one  days 
alter  His  birth,  in  accordance  with  Jewish  law 
(Lk  222-»,  cf.  Ex  13»-").  This  ceremony  took  place 
in  the  Court  of  the  Women,  as  the  presence  of 
Mary  and  Anna  shows ;  it  was  a  simple  one,:t  con- 
sisting only  of  the  formal  presentation  of  the  child 
to  the  priest,  who  offered  up  two  *  benedictions,' 
or  thauKsgiving  prayers,  one  on  behalf  of  the  child 
for  the  law  of  redemption,  the  other  on  behalf  of 
the  mother  for  the  girt  of  the  firstborn  son. 

From  Lk  2^1  it  may  be  assumed  that  Christ  was  brought 
annually  to  Jerusalem  for  the  Passover  celebration  in  the 
temple ;  there  was  no  need  for  Him  to  be  left  behind,§  and  the 
presence  of  children  in  the  temple  was  evidently  of  common 
occurrence  (Mt  21*5);  the  visit,  therefore,  recorded  in  Lk  2*^ 
was  not  tile  first  time  that  Christ  was  present  at  the  yearly 
Passover  feast  in  the  temple.  0 

One  other  reference,  prior  to  the  time  of  Clirist's 
public  ministry,  but  on  the  threshold  of  it,  is  con- 
tained in  the  ^rable  of  His  Temptation,  whose 
second  scene  (in  Lk.  the  third)  is  represented 
as  having  taken  place  on  the  pinnacle  of  the 
temple. 

2.  By  far  the  most  important  part  of  Christ's 
connexion  with  the  temple  is  His  teaching  given 
within  its  precincts.  On  a  number  of  occasions 
we  read  of  the  representatives  of  different  classes 
coming  to  Him  in  the  temple,  often,  no  doubt, 
with  the  genuine  object  of  profiting  by  His  teach- 
ing, but  frequently  also  for  a  more  sinister  purpose 
{eg.  Mt  16*  22***).  The  most  elaborate  account  of 
such  teaching  is  probably  that  contained  in  the 
long  passage  Mt  2123-23''";  the  whole  of  this  dis- 
course, addressed,  as  opportunity  offered,  to  a 
variety  of  hearers,  woula  appear  to  have  been 
spoken  in  the  large  outer  court  (ii.  1).  The  many- 
sided  character  of  Christ's  teaching  in  the  temple 
is  well  illustrated  by  this  section ;  the  first  who 

*  Jeicish.  Encye.  xii.  92. 

t  This  must  not  l)e  confounded  with  the  '  Babylonian '  veil, 
which  hung  before  the  Holy  Place,  and  which  is  not  referred  to 
in  the  Gospels.  See  Warren  and  Conder,  '  Jenisalem,*  pp.  340- 
341. 

t  Probobl y  more  simple  even  than  among  modem  Je^\'8 ;  see 

F*1RHTH0RN.  ' 

§  .fosephus  tells  us  that  the  provincial  to^\-ns  of  Judapa  were 
eniptj*  and  deserted  on  the  occasions  of  the  annual  feasts,— 
though  there  is  an  obvious  exaggeration  when  he  sajTi  that  at 
the  Passover  in  the  year  03  there  were  no  fewer  than  2,700,000 
.lowish  i>eople  present  in  Jerusalem  {Ant.  xiv.  xiii.  4,  BJ  vl 
ix.  3). 

II  Against  Edersheim,  Li/e  and  Timet,  ii.  242.  See  also  art 
Boyhood,  vol.  i.  p.  225'*. 


are  here  mentioned  as  coming  to  Him  were  the 
chief  priests  and  elders  of  the  people,  who  asked 
Him  by  what  authority  He  taught ;  the  series  of 
parables  which  constituted  His  reply  to  their  ques- 
tion concluded  with  an  appeal  to  Scripture :  •  Did 
ye  never  read  in  the  Scriptures,  The  stone  which  the 
builders  rejected,  the  same  is  become  the  head  of 
the  comer  ?'  (Ps  118^) ;  there  was  peculiar  aptitude 
in  the  quotation  being  given  in  the  temple,  for 
*  stone '  was  a  figurative  expression  for  the  leader 
of  the  people,  which  must  nave  been  familiar  to 
His  hearers  (cf.  Is  19»^  Jg  20^,  IS  14»,  Zee  10*) ; 
a  family,  and  also  a  nation,  were  conceived  of  as 
a  building  (cf.  1  P  2*),  the  head  of  which  was  re- 
garded as  the  most  prominent  feature — the  part  of 
the  spiritual  building  which  stood  out  most  con- 
spicuously. There  is  ample  evidence  to  show  that 
the  Jews  regarded  the  temple  as,  in  a  real  sense,  a 
symbol  of  their  nation.  When  Christ  spoke  of 
Himself  as  the  *  comer-stone,'  He  was  claiming  for 
Himself  the  leadership  of  the  people,  i,e.  He  was, 
in  effect,  declaring  Himself  to  be  the  Messiah.* 
Christ's  teaching  was  next  addressed  in  turn  to- 
the  Pharisees,  the  Herodians,  the  Sadducees,  the 
lawyers,  and,  lastly,  to  the  surrounding  people ; 
the  whole  section  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  use 
He  made  of  the  temple  for  His  teaching  of  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men.  Other  references  to  His 
teaching  in  the  temple  are  Lk  19*^-  **,  from  "which 
it  is  clear,  on  the  one  hand,  how  exasperated  the 
chief  priests  and  scribes  were,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  how  the  people  flocked  into  the  temple  to 
hear  Him  (Mt  26"  Mk  14«  Lk  21"- »  ^,  Jn 
18»). 

But  perhaps  the  most  impressive  teaching  of 
Christ  in  the  temple  was  during  the  great  festivals, 
when  immense  numbers  of  people  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  came  up  to  Jerusalem.  It  is  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  that  tiie  details  of  this  teaching  are, 
for  the  most  part,  preserved  ;  thus  in  Jn  7'**  we 
read  that  during  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  Jesus 
went  into  the  temple  and  taught,  so  that  the 
people  marvelled  at  His  teaching ;  and  that  on  the 
fast  day  of  this  fea.^t  a  climax  was  reached ;  for, 
while  on  the  one  hand  He  was  declared  to  be  the 
Messiah,  on  the  other  this  claim  was  disputed ; 
and  that  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees,  believing 
that  their  opportunity  had  come,  attempted  to 
take  Him,  but  in  vain,  for  the  majority  of  the 
people  sided  with  Christ.  The  method  of  Christ's 
public  teaching  in  the  temple,  t^^gether  with  the 
way  in  which  the  learned  Jews  .sought  to  combat 
it,  is  graphically  described  in  such  passages  as 
Jn  7.  8 ;  the  whole  of  the  episode  dealt  with  in 
these  chapters  took  place  in  the  outer  Court  of 
the  Gentiles,  where  the  largest  number  of  people 
congregated  :  this  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  people  took  up  stones t  to  cast  at  Christ  (8**). 
Again,  at  the  Feast  of  Dedication,  Christ  was  once 
more  in  the  temple,  teaching,  with  the  like  result, 
that  the  people  threatened  to  stone  Him  :  in  this 
case  we  are  definitely  told  (Jn  10^"*^)  that  it  took 
place  in  *  Solomon's  I'^oreh,*  which  was  in  the  Court 
of  the  Gentiles  (see  above,  ii.  1).  Lastly,  that 
Christ  was  again  present  in  the  temple,  and  teach- 
ing, during  the  other  great  feast,  the  Passover, 
seems  tolerably  clear  from  .In  12^'--'*^. 

It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  Christ  made  eveiy 
use  of  the  opportunities  afforded  of  pressing  home 

•The  'comer-stone,'  as  implied  above,  has  nothinj?  to  do 
with  the  foundation  of  a  builainjf ;  this  is  quite  clear  from  the 

Heb.  nj9  e^rfn  and  from  the  S3t<^"'"  and  Pesh.  (  A-a01>  (-•-*'  ♦ 

the  root-idea  of  \0\  is  that  of  *  excrescence  *  (see  Brockclraann, 

Syr.  Lex.  s.v.).    Literally,  the  phrase  might  bo  rendered,  '  the 
top  of  the  highest  point  ' ;  and  the  snot  indicated  would  pro- 
baoly  be    the   same  as  that  referred  to  in  the  narrative  of 
the  Temptation. 
•      t  The  other  courts  were  paved. 
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His  teaching  in  the  temple ;  *  no  other  spot  offered 
the  same  favourable  concUtions,  viz.  it  was  the 
most  convenient  centre  for  the  gathering  together 
of  the  multitude ;  the  frequent  presence  of  priests, 
Pharisees,  scribes,  and  lawyers  enabled  Christ,  in 
the  hearing  of  the  multitude,  to  contrast  His 
teaching  with  theirs  ;  there  was  also  the  fact  that 
teaching  in  the  temple  naturally  appealed  to  the 
multitude  more  than  if  given  any\i'here  else,  as 
the  temple  was  the  officially  recognized  place  for 
instruction. 

3.  It  is  extraordinary  that  no  instance  of  a  miracle 
of  healing  by  Christ  is  recorded  in  the  Crospels  as 
having  been  performed  in  the  temple ;  but  in  view 
of  such  passages  as  Ac  3^'^  5^'  we  cannot  doubt 
that  such  did  take  place,  especially  as  the  Outer 
Court  of  the  temple  would  be  a  natural  spot  for  the 
lame  and  crippled  to  congregate  for  the  purpose  of 
arousing  the  pity  of  those  going  up  to  worship. 

Only  once  is  the  temple  the  scene  in  a  parable, 
namely,  in  that  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican 
(Lk  18**^'^^) ;  while  in  one  other,  the  Good  Samaritan 
(Lk  10**"*),  temple  officers  are  referred  to. 

i.  There  are,  m  the  next  place,  a  certain  number 
of  passages  in  the  Gospels  in  which  there  are  direct 
references  to  the  temple,  or  something  connected 
with  it,  though  it  is  not  mentioned  by  name.  The 
temple  and  its  furniture  would  have  been  so  well 
known  to  the  people  that  Christ  could  use  both 
symbolically  without  actually  mentionins;  them, 
and  yet  His  hearers  would  nerfectly  understand 
the  reference.  The  most  striKing  instance  of  this 
is  where  the  sanctuary  is  used  as  a  symbol  of 
Christ's  risen  body  (Jn  2^^ ;  cf.  Mt  28^27^  Mk 
14"  IS*").  But,  as  a  rule,  these  references  are  not 
so  obvious  to  modem  ears  as  to  those  who  heard 
them.  The  significance  of  these  examples  is  en- 
hanced in  the  case  of  those  which  were  spoken 
in  the  temple  itself ;  among  them  are :  Jn  8^^  '  I 
am  the  light  of  the  world ' ;  one  may  reasonably 
infer  that  there  was  a  reference  here  to  the  seven- 
branched  lampstand  in  the  Holy  Place ;  t  but  for 
this  artificial  light  it  was  altogether  in  darkness  ; 
the  context  (*  he  that  followeth  me  shall  not  walk 
in  darkness ')  receives  emphasis  when  one  remem- 
bers this.  Christ  is  drawing  out  the  contrast  l>e- 
tween  the  Jewish  teaching,  according  to  which  the 
close  approach  to  Grod  in  the  Hol^  of  Holies  meant 
darkness,  and  His  o>^'n,  according  to  which  the 
nearer  one  approached  to  Him,  tne  Son  of  God, 
the  greater  the  light.  Again,  there  is  a  reference 
to  the  temple  service  of  praise  when  Christ  quotes 
Ps  8»  (LXX) :  *  Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and 
sucklings  thou  has  perfected  praise*  (Mt  21*'); 
here  a^in  was  an  implied  contrast  between  the 
formalism  of  the  temple-worship  and  the  whole- 
liearted  praise  of  the  children  crying,  '  Hosanna  to 
the  Son  of  David.'  A  further  and  more  direct 
reference  to  the  worship  of  the  temple  is  to  be 
found  in  Mk  12*,  where  Christ  quotes  the  Shemd  : 
'  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God,  the  Lord  is 
One ' ;  the  Shemd  (Dt  6*)  was  one  of  the  earliest 
portions  of  the  temple  liturgy,^  and  was  recited 
every  morning  and  evening.§  In  the  same  section 
occurs  a  reference  to  the  daily  sacrifices  in  the 
temple,  viz.  that  to  love  Grod  and  one's  neighbour 
is  *  more  than  whole  burnt-offerings  and  sacrifices ' 
(Mk  12?*).  Other  references  of  this  kind  are  in 
Mt  5**,  where  Christ  speaks  of  the  Sanhedrin 
('Council');  Mt  5^**,  where  the  offering  on  the 
altar  in  the  Court  of  the  Priests  (see  above,  ii.  8) 
is  mentioned  ;  Mt  23**'',  which  contains  the  pro- 

*  Cf.  also  the  activity  of  Jeremiah  in  this  respect. 

t  But  cf.  Westcott,  tft  loe. 

X  See  Box  in  Eneye.  Bibl.  iv.  coin.  49M,  4{)54. 

}  (^een  Helen  of  Adiabene  fixed  a  golden  candelabrum  in  the 
front  of  the  temple,  which  reflected  the  first  rays  of  the  sun, 
and  thus  indicated  the'time  of  reciting  the  Shemd  (I'oma,  376, 
quoted  in  Jewith  Etieyc.  xL  286)l 


hibition  of  swearing  by  the  temple  or  the  altar ; 
Mk  7^^,  where  Christ  speaks  against  an  abuse 
which  was  clearly  of  frequent  occurrence ;  *  the 
word  korban  (see  Corban)  was  a  technical  term 
used  in  making  vows,  and  meant  that  a  gift  was 
made  to  God ;  the  abuse  arose  when  a  man  would 
say  to  another  (who  as  a  relative  or  the  like  had  a 
claim  upon  him) :  *  My  property  is  korban  to  thee,' 
for  by  this  means  he  could  prevent  his  relative 
from  deriving  any  benefit  from  his  possessions. 
forban  means  lit.  '  offering ' ;  it  was  used  also  of 
the  sacred  treasury  in  which  gifts  for  the  temple 
were  kept ;  it  is  used  in  this  sense  in  Mt  27'.  t  In 
Mt  23*  Christ  speaks  of  '  Moses'  seat,'  i.e,  the  Rab- 
binic college,  the  official  deliberations  of  which 
took  place  m  the  temple.  Not  all  of  these  refer- 
ences were  spoken  in  the  temple  itself,  but  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  Christ  had  the  temple, 
or  something  connected  with  it,  in  His  mind  when 
He  spoke.  Lastly,  there  are  other  passages  which 
record  sayings  or  actions  of  Christ  in  which  a 
connexion  of  some  kind  with  the  temple  is  to  be 
discerned,  e.g,  Jn  15^ '  I  am  the  true  vine ' ;  golden 
vines,  with  immense  bunches  of  grapes,  were  carved 
on  the  door  leading  into  the  Holy  Place  {H^khdl) ;  t 
it  is  permissible  to  assume  that  Christ  based  His 
teaching  here,  as  so  often  elsewhere,§  on  what 
was  familiar  to  His  hearers.  Again,  at  the  wash- 
ing of  the  disciples'  feet,  Jn  13^*  recalls  to  mind 
the  priestly  ablutions  at  the  brazen  laver  near  the 
great  altar  in  the  Priests'  Court,  ||  preparatoiy  to 
their  undertaking  the  duties  of  the  priestly  office ; 
it  must  be  remembered  that  Christ,  in  the  episode 
referred  to,  was  about  to  perform  an  act  apper- 
taining to  His  high-priestly  office,  and  the  disciples 
were  being  consecrated  in  a  special  manner  to  tneir 
future  work. 

One  has  but  to  bear  in  mind  the  part  that  the 
temple  and  its  worship  played  among  the  Jews, 
not  only  of  Palestine  but  also  of  the  Diaspora,  to 
realize  that  the  references  indicated  above  are  not 
fanciful. 

iv.  Christ's  attitude  towards  the  temple 
WORSHIP, — The  Gospels  present  to  us  two  elements 
in  Christ's  attitude  towards  the  temple  and  its 
system  of  worship  which  appear,  at  first  sight,  to 
he  contradictory ;  but  they  can,  nevertheless,  be 
satisfactorily  accounted  for. 

On  the  one  hand,  Christ  evinces  a  great  love  and 
reverence  for  the  temple ;  His  frequent  appearance 
there  cannot  have  been  onl^  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  the  people,  for,  while  it  is  true  tnat  the 
Gospels  never  directly  record  an  instance  of  His 
offering  sacrifice,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  He  fulfilled  the  duties  incumbent  upon  every 
true  Israelite;  this  the  following  considerations 
will  bear  out : 

The  keynote  of  Christ's  subsequent  observance 
of  the  Law  (cf.  Mt  5^^)  w^as  already  sounded  at  His 
presentation  in  the  temple  (Lk  2^-=") ;  from  boyhood 
He  was  taught  to  observe  the  Passover  (Lk  2***  **), 
and  it  ia  inconceivable  that  He  should,  later  on, 
have  omitted  what  was  a  sacred  duty  in  the  eyes 
of  every  Jew,  viz.  taking  His  share  m  the  family 
sacrifice  in  the  temple  at   the  Passover   feast. iT 

•SeeBcSM. 

t  Cf.  JoflL  BJ  II.  ix.  4,  where  it  is  spoken  of  as  the  *  sacred 
treasure.' 

t  Cf.  Westoott,  ad  loe.  Jos.  (BJ  v.  v.  4,  cf.  Ant.  xiv.  iiL  1) 
and  Tacitus  (Ann.  v.  6)  refer  to  this ;  the  vine  ^"as  the  symbol 
of  the  Jewiidi  nation,  and  is  found  as  such  on  Ifaccabaean  coins. 

(  e.g.  in  Mt  4»  221^  etc 

I  See  above,  ii.  S. 

ii  Although  the  Passover  ^"as  celebrated  in  the  home  in  oor 
Lord's  time  as  well  as  at  the  present  day  among  Jews,,  yet  the 
Paschal  Iamb  might  be  killed  only  in  the  temple,  the  central 
sanctuanr.  At  the  Passover  even  laymen  were  permitted  to  kill 
the  sacrmcial  animals,  on  account  of  the  inmiense  number  that 
were  offered.  But,  in  any  case,  every  Jew  had  to  take  part  in 
the  offering,  by  means  of  the  consecrating  act  of  laying  the  hand 
upon  the  nctim  on  the  altar. 
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Moreover,  all  Jews  took  a  direct  share  in  the 
ordinary  services  and  worship  of  the  temple ;  a 
crowd  of  worshippers  was  always  present  at  the 
daily  morning  and  evening  sacrifice  which  was 
ofiered  up  on  behalf  of  the  congregation;  they 
waited  either  in  meditation  or  in  prayer  while  the 
high  priest  entered  into  the  Holy  Place  to  present 
the  incense-offering,  and  when  he  came  forth  they 
received,  with  bowed  head,  the  priestly  benedic- 
tion ;  they  listened  to  the  chant  of  the  Invites,  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  each  section,  when  the  priests 
sounded  their  silver  trumpets,  the  whole  multi- 
tude prostrated  themselves.*  That  Chrbt,  further- 
more, observed  the  Jewish  feasts  has  already  been 
shown,  and  His  own  words  as  to  the  celebration 
of  the  Passover  (Lk  227'-)  clearly  show  His  attitude 
towards  the  sacrificial  system  generally.  Then, 
aj^ain,  several  occasions  are  recorded  of  His  dis- 
tmctly  enjoining  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  of 
sacrifice :  Mt  8*  (cf.  Mk  1**,  Lk  6")  6»- «  23«,  Lk 
17"  (cf.  Jn  5^  7^) ;  and  His  reference  to  the 
shewbread  in  Mk  2",  Lk  6^  is  also  to  tlie  point. 
Indeed  one  has  but  to  recall  His  instinctive  desire 
to  be  '  in  his  Father's  house '  (Lk  2*),  His  zeal  for 
the  *  hotise  of  prayer'  (Lk  19*'-  *•),  His  sense  of  the 
holy  character  of  the  sanctuary  (Mt  23^^),  His  in- 
sistence on  the  need  of  paying  the  temple  tax  (Mt 
17^^),  to  realize  how  fulfy  He  acquiesced  in  the 
contemporary  conceptions  regarding  the  temple 
and  its  worship. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  references, 
equally  decisive,  though  fewer  in  number,  in  which 
both  the  temple  and  its  worship  are  regarded  as  of 
quite  subordmate  importance.  Thus  in  Mt  12*, 
where  Christ  speaks  of  Himself  as  'greater  than 
tlie  temple,'  He  was  uttering  words  which,  at  all 
events  to  Jews,  must  have  implied  a  depreciation 
of  the  temple ;  in  the  same  passage  the  quotation 
from  Hos  6*  *  I  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice ' 
(repeated  in  Mt  9**)  pointed  distinctly  to  the  rela- 
tive unimportance  of  sacrifice.  Again,  the  parable 
of  the  Good  Samaritan  illustrates  what  Christ 
thought  of  the  priesthood  (Lk  10**) ;  and  most 
strikmg  is  His  reply  to  those  who  lavished  praise 
on  the  beauty  of  the  temple :  *  Verily,  I  say  unto 
you,  There  shall  not  he  left  one  stone  upon  anotlier, 
that  shall  not  be  thrown  down '  (Mt  242,  j^j^  IS^-^, 
Lk  21*-  *),  in  connexion  witli  which  must  be  taken 
Jn  42*  *  Neither  in  this  mountain  nor  in  Jenisalein 
shall  ye  worship  the  Father. 't 

This  twofold,  and  apparently  contradictory,  atti- 
tude of  Christ  towards  the  temple  and  its  worship 
has  also  a  twofold  explanation.  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  in  the  first  place,  that  Clirist's  realization 
of  the  relatively  minor  importance  of  the  temple 
and  its  worship  stood  in  the  closest  relation  to  His 
second  coming  (Topouo-^a)  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
last  things.  This  is  very  distinctly  seen  in  that 
it  is  immediately  after  the  prediction  of  the  de- 
stniction  of  the  temple  (Mt  24^  Mk  13*,  Lk  21«): 
that  He  recounts  the  signs  which  shall  jirecede  His 
second  coming  (see  esp.  Mt  25*^*-,  cf.  2  Th  2*-*-) ; 
the  near  approach  of  the  end  (Mt  24")  emphasize<l 
the  temporary  character  of  the  temi>le  and  all  that 
pertained  to  it.§    In  the  second  place,  it  is  to  be 

*  See  Bousset,  Religion  des  Jvdentuins,  p.  94. 

t  This  attitude  of  Christ  towards  the  temple  and  its  worshij) 
receives  corroboration  in  an  exceedingly  interessting  frofrment 
of  a  lost  Gospel,  discovered  at  OxjThynchus,  which  contains  an 
account  of  a  visit  of  Christ  and  Ilis  disciples  to  the  temple  ;  the.v 
meet  there  a  Pharisee  who  reproaches  them  with  neglecting 
to  perform  the  usual  purification  ceremony  before  entering  the 
*  holy  place  *  (presumably  the  Court  of  the  Israelites  is  meant). 
Christ,  In  reply,  emphasizes  the  need  of  inward  pnritv,  com- 
pared with  which  the  outward  ceremonial  is  as  nothing  (cf. 
Mt  23»  «,  Lk  ll»7-«i). 

{  On  the  •  Abomination  of  Desolation '  see  Chevne  in  Enet/e. 
Bibl.  i.  cols.  21-23. 

§  This  was  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  Jewish  l)elicf  in  the 
inviolability  of  the  temple,  see  Joe.  BJ  vi.  v.  2 ;  cf.  Bousset, 
op.  cit.  p.  97 ;  cf .  Ac  7-*8f- 


explained  b^  the  ever- widening  conceptions  whioli 
Christ  experienced  regarding  His  Person  and  work. 
In  the  early  part  of  His  ministry  the  influence  of 
Jewish  ap-bnnging  and  environment  was  strongly 
marked ;  out  as  the  realization  of  His  own  Divine 
Personality  and  the  world-embracing  character  of 
His  work  new  more  and  more  clear,  all  that  was 
distinctively  Jewish  and  of  local  colour  receded 
into  comparative  insignificance.  The  evolution  of 
Christ's  Divine  consciousness  brought  with  it  a 
new  persnective,  which  revealed  Him  to  Hims^ 
not  merely  as  King  of  the  Jews,  but  also  as  the 
Divine  Saviour  of  the  world  (cf.  Mt  24^^). 

Cleansing  of  the  temple. — This  episode,  together 
with  the  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem,  is  one  of 
the  few  events  (apart  from  the  story  of  the  Passion) 
recorded  by  all  four  Evangelists ;  this  is  significant^ 
for  its  importance  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated. 
There  are  slight  variations  in  the  four  acooonta, 
but  the  substantial  fact  is  identical  in  each  (Mt 
21"i7,  Mk  1P»-",  Lk  19*»-  *«,  Jn  2^*").  It  is  neces- 
sary to  realize  clearly  that  this  act  of  *  cleansing' 
(the  expression  is  quite  misleading)  belonged  to  a 
definite  course  of  action  marked  out  by  Christ  for 
Himself,  and  that  it  formed  the  last  great  act  [the 
narrative  in  Jn.  being  misplaced]  <3  His  publie 
ministry  prior  to  the  Passion.  It  is  therefore  im- 
portant to  connect  it  with  the  leading  events  of 
the  few  months  preceding  it. 

According  to  Mk.,  which  may  be  regaided  as 
offering  the  earliest  and  most  strictly  liistorioal 
account,  that  which  definitely  and  irrevocably 
marked  the  final  breach  between  Clirist  and  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  was  the  question  of  Sab- 
bath observance  (cf.  Burkitt,  The  Gospel  HiHory 
and  its  Transmission,  p.  68  fi*. ) ;  the  controversy 
on  this  subject  culminated  in  the  healing  of  the 
man  with  the  withered  hand  on  the  Sabbath  (Mk 
3^^*):  This  occurred  in  the  country  under  the  juris- 
diction of  Herod  Antipas,  t.e.  during  the  GaliUean 
ministry,  which  had  as  one  of  its  most  notable  re- 
sults the  adhesion  to  Christ  of  the  masses.  It  was 
on  account  of  this  nopular  support  that  the  religious 
authorities  deeniea  it  ach^sabie  to  get  help  from  the 
secular  arm,  if  this  movement,  so  dangerous  from 
their  point  of  view,  was  to  be  checked.  For  this 
reason  they  appealed  to  the  Herodians  (Mk  S*) ; 
their  appeal  was  evidently  successful,  for  Christ 
found  it  necessarj'  to  leave  Galilee,  and  to  remain 
in  such  parts  of  the  country  as  were  outside  the 
jurisdiction  of  Herod  Antipas ;  thus  freeing  Him- 
self from  the  molestations  of  the  Herodians.  Dur- 
ing this  time  the  multitudes  flocked  to  Him ;  but 
Hls  main  j)uriK)se  consisted  in  preparing  His  dis- 
ciples for  what  was  to  come.  This  preparation 
went  on  for  some  months.  Then  Christ  determined 
to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  for  the  Passover  and  appear 
publicl}'  once  more,*  though  He  knew  what  the 
result  must  be,  and  did  not  hide  it  from  His  dis- 
ciples (10*^'^).  He  thereuiwn  entered  Jerusalem 
publicly,  accompanied  by  His  followers  (11'"^-),  and 
the  next  day  the  *  cleansing'  of  the  temple  took 
plac^e.  That  is  to  say,  in  the  cycle  of  events  just 
referred  to,  the  *  cleansing*  formed  the  climax. 
Now,  the  essence  of  prnctival  Judaism,  according 
to  the  ideas  of  the  religious  official  classes,  consisted, 
alx)ve  all  things,  in  the  strict  ohscrvanre  of  the 
Sabbath  J  and  the  due  and  re^ilar  carrying  out  of 
the  sacrifiriaJ  system,  Christ  ha^l  dealt  with  the 
former  of  these,  as  referred  to  al)ove ;  and,  in 
makinj;  it  a  real  blessing,  had  of  necessity  run 
directly  counter  to  the  traditional  rules  of  o\>9erv- 
ance :  that  is  to  say,  while  holding,'  lirmly  to  the 
si)irit  of  the  Law,  He  al)ro«^ated  the  Sabbath  in  the 
old  Jewish  sense  of  the  word.  The  *  cleansing*  of 
the  temple  denotes  His  intention  of  doing  the  tsame 

*  As  .JudaBa  was  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Herod  Antipaa* 
Christ  would  be  more  unfettered  in  His  action  there. 
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with  the  other  prime  mark  of  practical  Judaism, 
viz,  tlie  sacrlGcial  syetepi.  That  thiu  is  reallj  tbe 
inner  meaning  of  tbe  'cleansing'  of  the  temple, 
the  following  conwderationa  will  show ; 

(i.)  Excepting  on  this  sDpposition,  there  was  no 
meaning  in  Ciirist's  action  ;  the  Outer  Court,  or 
'Coartot  the  Gentiles,'  wliete  the  'cleansing'  took 
place  (nee  above,  ii.  1),  was  not  'Hacred'  noil;  it 
cannot,  therefore,  have  been  on  account  of  profana- 
tion of  the  temple  that  Christ  acted  as  He  did. 
The  Kheep  and  oxen,  dovex,  and  money-changers, 
were  all  alwolately  essential  for  the  carryini;  on  of 
the  sacriGciaJ  sy stemof  the  time ;  Christ's  action  was 
tooaignificant  toliemiBundersloixl. — (ii.}  Thestress 
laid  in  each  uf  the  three  Synoptics  on  the  temple 
being  a'  bonseof  prayer,' eeems  to  point  in  the  name 
direction.  There  ia  Kome  nignificanee,  too,  in  the 
-dialogue  which  took  place  very  RhorHy  after  be. 
tweenonr  Lord  and  one  of  the  Hcnbes{Mt  12"),  when 
the  latter  nays :  '  .  .  .  and  to  love  his  neighbour 
aa  liimaelf,  is  much  mora  than  whole  burnt-offerings 
And  sacrifices,' — words  which  Chrint  describes  as 
'discreet.'— (iii.)  The  event  took  place  jnst  before 
the  FeaHt  of  tlie  Passover,  i.t.  at  a  time  when  the 
sacrificial  animals  woold  be  crowding  in  as  they 
did  at  no  other  time  of  the  year.  This  made 
Christ's  action  all  tlie  more  significant.— (iv.)  The 
whole  belief  and  attitude  of  both  hierarchy  and 
people  regarding  the  sacrifiees  were  snch  that  the 
Abrogation  of  tiiese  latter  was  an  indispensable 
necessity  if  Christ's  teaching  was  to  liave  practical 
and  permanent  results.  Vast  as  the  number  of 
pubtio,  official  sacrifices  were,  those  of  private  indi- 
%'idualswereof  an  infinitely  greater  number;  it  was 
these  latter  that  formed  one  of  tbe  characteristic 
marks  of  the  worship  at  Jerusalem. 


T  day,  whole  ei 


were  >liu^- 
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leRd  uid  w*        . _..^.  _ 

blgh  t«tl>sli  came  round,  there  ku  tasb  t,  host  oi  sacrlili 
■UapoH  of  that  It  wag  Karoely  ponHblr  to  ittf  nd  to 
(lotwlItutandlnK  tbe  hot  tbst  then  wen  UiouauKh 
otniHiiCfng  on  tbe  dccuIob.    But  Uw  peDple  nl  Iinel  b 
punctilious  obaervanu  of  thia  wonbtp.  the  prln(rl|ikl 

These  considerations  seem  to  sliow  that  the 
'cleansing'  of  the  temple  really  did  connote  an 
intention  in  the  mind  of  Christ  to  abrogate  entirely 
the  Jewiiih  sacrihdal  system  ;  if  this  in  not  wliat  it 
meant,  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  pobit  in  it  at  all. 
Jn  how  far  Christ  intended  to  mark  Himself  out 
as  Him  in  whom  was  hereafter  to  be  centred  n 
purified,  spiritual  '  sacrificial  system,'— or,  in  other 
words,  what  the  relations  were  lietween  tbe 
'cleansing'  of  the  temple  and  the  words  spoken 
in  the  upper  chamber,  'This  is  my  body,'  '  'This  ia 
my  blood,'— is  a  question  which  cannot  be  dealt 


that  few  actions  of   oitr   Lord  posxesHed   greater 
Hignificance. 

LmsATcai,— Beddes  the  varicxu  works  referred  to  above, 
Uie  following  iwlectioD  nt  book*  li  recommended :  Fertntnon, 
TSi  ffnfta  dT  On  Jtim,  Londen,  197B ;  Wwren  and  "     ' 
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In  Bnegi.  Bitt.  Iv.  4Ha~MfiB  (for  tin  nervf  ■      ■ 

Lmdni,  IMS ;  Guidny,  Samd  SiUt  iff  Hit  i 

I.  E.  Oestebley. 

TEMPTATIOn.-Tlie  word  nipdj-u  (noun  xei. 
paa^t,  Lk  4"  8"  22«,  Mt  «"  26"  i  intensive  form 
/iornpiifw,  Lk  10",  Mt  4')  has  a  neutral,  a  good, 
and  a  bad  sense.  It  may  mean  simply  'to  try,' 
'  make  trial  of,'  '  test,'  for  the  purjioHe  of  ascer- 
tfiining  the  anality  of  a  man.  what  he  thinks,  or 
how  he  will  behave  himself;  bat  usually  there  is 
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to  solicit  to  n  , 
to  tempt.  That  tlie  word  may  be  mtcd  in  the 
wider  sense,  even  when  rendered  'tempt,'  mast  not 
be  forgotten.  In  Ja  1"  'temptation  is  u^  of 
trial  generally,  the  issue  of  which  is  intended  to 
be  the  crown  of  life;  but  in  v."  'tempted'  is  mted 
in  the  sense  of  totUittd  to  sin ;  and  the  writer 
very  emphatically  asserts,  '  God  cannot  be  tenipteil 
{iwtlpamH\  with  evil,  and  he  himself  tempteth  no 
man.'  This  statement  seems  to  be  contradicted  l>y 
Jcsuh'  quotation  from  Dt  B^-in  HLs  answer  to  the 
second  temptation  in  Mt  ■!',  as  well  as  by  the 
sixth  petition  of  the  l/itd's  Prayer  (Mt  6") ;  bnt 
tempting  God  doev  not  mean  soliciting  Him  to  sin, 
hut  trymg  His  jn?>tice  and  patience,  challenging 
Him  to  give  proof  of  His  perfection  to  sncli  a 
degree  ai  to  incur  His  displeasure,  and  to  expose 
oneself  to  His  judgment ;  and  the  temptations 
into  whicli  God  is  asked  not  lo  lead  us,  are  the 
circumstancea  or  tbe  states  of  mind  which,  though 
to  the  strong  they  might  prove  the  opportnnities  of 
winning  'the  crown  uf  life'  (Ja  1").  to  weakness 
maybe  the  occasions  of  failure  and  transgression. 
This  weakness  of  His  disciples,  while  admitting 
their  good  intentions,  Jesus  recognizes  in  His 
warning  in  Gethsemane  (Mt  26").  and  commends 
their  fidelity  to  Him  In  tbe  trying  experiencei  they 
liad  shared  with  Him  (Lk  32"}.  To  the  entliusi- 
sftic  but  shallow  hearers  of  His  words  He  affirmed 
that  trials  (persecution,  etc.)  would  prove  morally 
fatal  (Lk  8").  Tlie  cares  and  riches  and  pleasnrvs 
of  this  life  {v.")  He  regarded  as  hindrances  to  the 
higher  life.  Noteworthy  is  the  empliasis  He  lavs 
on  the  peril  of  wealth  (Mt  18^  ").  That  Jesus  dis- 
covered the  moral  peril  in  which  Judas  was  placed 
from  tlie  very  first  judications  of  distrust  and  dis- 
loyalty to  Himself,  is  snffifeat«d  by  Jn  6"-  ■",  which 
sliuwB  also  the  danger  He  feared  for  the  other 
disciples.  His  repealed  references  to  His  coming 
betrayal  (Mt  IT"  20"  26*),  His  plain  allasioii  to  tlie 


nay  i 

gtfien 


all  l« 
?ganied  as  loving  endeavours  to  strengtfien  liini 
against  temptation ;  and  even  when  all  these 
ellbrts  had  proved  vain,  what  good  was  still  in  him 
was  appealed  to  in  the  pathetic  reproach,  'Betrayest 
thou  tlie  Son  of  Man  with  akissV  (Lk22*«).  Peter, 
txm,  WHS  wamedagainst  the  temptation  that  threat- 
ened him  (Lk  22'''  °) ;  and  Jesns,  who  feared  his 
fall  through  his  self-confident  weakness,  hoped  (or 
bin  recovery,  and  the  help  he  could  be  lo  others 
after  his  recoveo".  because  He  Violicved  in  the 
power  of  HtH  omii  intercessory  prayer. 

Jesus  Himself  was  both  tried  and  tempted.  He 
seems  to  confess  His  own  liability  to  temptation 
when  He  refiises  the  epithet  'good'  (Lk  IS"), 
although  He  never  confesses  to  have  fallen  before 
temptation  ;  and  theattitude  He  assumes  tuHinners 
implies  His  own  ainlessness.  The  writer  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (4")  states  His  moml  [xwi- 
tion  in  the  words,  '  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we 
are,  yet  «"ithmit  sin ' ;  and  St.  Paul  seems  to  indicate 
this  liability  to  temptation  without  the  actuality  of 
rinin  tbephrase 'in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh'  (Ko 
S'|.  St.  Luke's  statement  that  the  tempter  >de- 
Iiarted  from  him  for  a  weason '  (4"),  and  Jesus'  own 
reference  to  the  temptations  (Lk  22")  which  His 
disciples  liad  endiirea  with  Him,  hIi^w  that  the  ex- 
perience in  the  wilderness  was  not  solitary.  It  is 
not  improbable  even  that  the  narratives  of  the 
Temptation  (Mt  4'-",  Mk  l"-",  I.k  4'-'')  are  a 
summary  of  a  snccessiim  of  moral  trials  through 
which  Jesus  in  the  courne  of  His  ministry  passed, 
or  at  least  that  this  record  of  an  early  experience 
lius  been  coloured  by  reminiscences  of  later  ex- 
periences.  Be  thii"  as  it  may,  we  can  find  in  the 
Gospels  indications  of  similar  trials  of  His  fidelity 
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to  God.  The  desire  of  the  people  for  healing  ( Jn 
4^)  and  bread  (6^),  the  demand  of  His  enemies  for 
a  sign  (Mt  16'),  the  attempt  to  make  Him  a  king 
(Jn  6^),  may  be  regarded  as  illustrations  of  the 
three  kinds  of .  temptation  record^.  A  careful 
study  of  the  record  of  the  early  ministry  (in  Jn 
2-4)  warrants  the  assumption  that  Jesus  was 
tempted  by  His  enthusiasm  (which  see)  to  force  the 
issue  between  Him  and  His  enemies  prematurely, 
and  that  the  reserve  in  language  and  restraint  m 
action  He  displayed  as  soon  as  He  had  discovered 
this  peril,  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  conquest  over 
temptation.  His  'escapes,'  as  Bruce  calls  them 
(With  Open  Face,  ch.  vii.),  were  intended,  in  the 
later  part  of  His  Galilsean  ministry'  at  least,  not 
only  to  secure  quiet  for  the  training  of  the  Twelve, 
but  to  withdraw  Him  from  the  danger  threatened 
by  His  enemies.  Had  He  run  risks  before  His 
hour,  He  would  have  fallen  before  what  seems  to 
be  indicated  by  the  Second  Temptation  (Mt  4*-^. 
His  own  family  were  a  source  of  moral  peril  w) 
Him.  His  words  to  His  mother  in  Cana  (Jn  2*) 
are  explicable  only  if  in  her  request  He  found  a 
suggestion  of  evil,  that  He  should  use  His  mirac- 
ulous power  at  the  bidding  of  His  natural  alFec- 
tion  instead  of  at  God's  command  alone.  The 
completeness  of  His  repudiation  of  the  claims  of 
His  mother  and  brethren  upon  Him  in  relation  to 
His  public  ministry  indicates  how  intensely  He 
felt  tnis  peril  (Mt  12*'  ^).  The  attempt  to  influence 
Him  was  nevertheless  renewed  by  His  brethren, 
when  they  advised  Him  to  go  up  to  the  feast  and 
so  manifest  Himself  to  the  world  ( Jn  7'*  %  Peter 
was  rebuked  as  the  Tempter  (Mt  16^)  almost 
immediately  after  being  commended  as  the  Con- 
fessor, because  he  sought  to  turn  Jesus  from  I{is 
sacrifice.  May  His  refusal  of  the  request  of  the 
Syrophcenician  woman  (Mt  15^'^)  not  have  been 
due  to  the  fear  lest  a  ministry  of  healing  among 
the  Gentiles  might  divert  Him  from  the  path  (» 
sacrifice  to  which  He  knew  that  His  Father  called 
Him?  The  request  of  the  Greeks  also  (Jn  12^') 
stirred  so  deep  emotion,  because  it  seemed  to  suggest 
the  possibilitjr  of  an  escape  from  the  Cross,  which 
had  to  be  rejected  as  a  temptation.  The  same 
temptation  in  its  most  acute  form  presents  itself  in 
the  Agony  (which  see)  in  Gethsemane. 

Tests  or  trials  whicli  were  not  felt  by  Jesus  as 
temptations,  but  which  were  intended  by  His 
enemies  either  to  discredit  Him  with  the  multitude 
or  to  obtain  some  ground  of  accusation  against 
Him,  were  the  questions  addressed  to  Him  about  the 
tribute  to  Caesar,  tlie  resurrection,  and  the  greatest 
commandment  (Mt  22""^),  and  divorce  (19=*).  The 
man  with  the  withered  hand  in  the  synogogue  (Lk 
6®*  ^)  was  a  trap  set  for  Him,  to  involve  Him  in  the 
guilt  of  Sabbath-breaking  ;  so  alno  was  the  woman 
taken  in  adultery  ( Jn  8"),  that  He  might  either  by 
His  severity  estrange  the  ^ople,  or  by  His  laxity 
be  shown  to  be  in  opposition  to  the  Mosaic  law. 
The  sufTerings  and  sorrows  Jesus  passed  through 
were  Divinely  appointed  trials  that  He  might  leani 
obedience,  and  so  be  made  perfect  (He  5**.  2^'') ;  but 
it  is  not  necessary  here  to  illustrate  this  discipline 
in  detail  (see  Struggles  of  Soul).  To  the  data 
from  the  (^ospels  here  presented,  a  few  observations 
may  be  addea  regarding  the  possibility,  the  neces- 
sity, and  the  nature  of  temptation  in  .Jcsuk'  life. 

As  God  cannot  be  tempted,  the  liability  of  Jesus 
to  temptation  proves  that  there  was  a  Divine 
Kenosis  (which  see)  involved  in  the  incarnation  of 
the  Son  of  (jrod.  Jesus  could  be  tempted,  because 
He  was  limited  in  knowledge,  subject  to  emotion, 
and  under<joing  a  moral  development.  Omniscience 
luu'*  an  insight  into  the  moral  character  of  all  con- 
duct, and  a  foresight  into  the  moral  issues  of 
all  choice,  which  exclude  even  the  possibility  of 
temptation ;    omnipotence  has  such    a   command 


overall  its  moral  resources  that  its  moral  efforts- 
can  never  involve  any  moral  strain,  such  as  is  ex- 
perienced in  temptation;  omniscience  and  omni- 
potence, therefore,  cannot  know  the  disturbance  of 
feeling  which  is  possible  to  limited  knowledge 
and  power.  To  ascribe  these  Divine  attributes  to 
the  incarnate  Son  of  God  is  to  deny  His  liability  to 
temptation,  and  to  make  His  moral  development  a 
semolance  and  not  a  reality.  Liability  to  tempta- 
tion, necessary  to  moral  development,  does  not, 
however,  imply  any  necessity  to  sin.  There  may  be 
growth  unto  perfection,  witn  a  constant  choice  of 
good.  Temptation  does  not  arise  only  in  a  sinful 
nature.  Natural  instincts  and  appetites,  which 
are  morally  neutral,  become  sinful  only  when  seen 
to  be  in  conflict  with  the  will  of  God  as  revealed  in 
conscience.  The  opinions,  sentiments,  and  desires 
of  sinful  men  may  become  the  occasions  of  tempta- 
tion to  a  sinless  nature.  Temptation  is  not  sin, 
involves  no  necessity  of  sin,  although  it  brings  the 
possibility  of  sin. 

•  It  was  necessary  for  the  fulfilment  of  Christ's 
vocation  as  the  Saviour  of  men  that  He  should  be 
tempted  without  sin.  His  moral  teaching  gains 
force  from  His  moral  example,  and  He  can  [)e  a 
moral  example  to  us  only  because  He  passed 
through  .a  human  moral  development.  His  own 
moral  struggles  enable  Him  to  feel  with  us  in  ours 
(He  4"^).  To  condemn  the  sin  of  mankind  (Ro  8^) 
it  was  needful  for  Him  not  only  to  suffer  for  sin, 
but  also  to  overcome  sin  by  withstanding  its. 
assaults. 

The  nature  of  His  temptation  was  determined  by 
His  unique  vocation.  The  lower  passions  and 
appetites  seem  never  to  have  assailed  Him.  He 
was  tempted  to  abuse  pis  miraculous  power.  His 
privileged  position.  His  supreme  authority  as  Son 
of  Grod,  to  fulfil  the  popular  expectations  instead 
of  His  own  ideal  of  the  Measiahship,  to  shrink 
from  the  agony  and  desolation  of  the  Cross.  His 
temptations  transcended  the  common  experience 
as  much  as  He  Himself  did  ;  but,  though  possible 
to  Him  alone,  they  were  as  real  for  Him  as  are  the 
lower  temptations  for  other  men.  See,  further,  the 
following  article. 

LiTERATURB.— Butler,  A  nal.  ch.  v. ;  Dods,  The  Prayer  that 
TeachM  to  Pray,  143 flf.  ;  Liddon,  BL'^  512;  Ullniann,  Sinlem- 
neits  of  Jems,  123  flf.,  264  flf. ;  W.  C.  E.  Newbolt,  Go^prl  cf 
Experience,  98 ;  J,  D.  Jones,  Eliins  of  Life,  92  ;  D.  Fairweather, 
Bound  in  the  Spirit,  33 ;  W.  H.  M.  H.  Aitken,  Temptation  and 
Toil,  1-206;  O.  A.  Smith,  Forgiveness  of  Sins,  61 ;  J.  Stalker, 
The  Four  Men,  2Q.  ALFRED  E.   (JaRVIE. 

TEMPTATION  (in  the  Wilderness).  —  [On  the 
general  subject  of  temptation  see  preced.  article]. 
The  continuousness  ancl  variety  of  our  Lord's  temp- 
tations have  probably  been  obscured  by  the  circuiii- 
stance  that  attention  has  been  concentrated  upon 
one  episode  in  His  life  which  is  distinctively  known 
as  *  The  Temptation.'  This  very  significant  inci- 
dent is  fullj  related  in  Mt.  (4^-*'i)  and  Lk.  (4»->3), 
mentioned  in  Mk.  (1^--'*),  and  omitted  from  the 
Fourth  Gosi>el.  St.  Mark's  account  is  of  the 
briefest :  *  And  straightway  the  Spirit  urges  him 
forth  into  the  desert.  And  he  was  in  the  desert 
forty  days,  tempted  by  Satan  ;  and  he  was  with 
the  wild  beasts ;  and  the  an<'els  ministered  to 
him.'*     The  mention   of  'wild  beasts,'  which  is 

Seculiar  to  Mark,  is  usually  supposed  to  be  intro- 
uced  for  the  purpose  of  accentuating  the  solitari- 
ness of  Jesus,  ana  His  remoteness  from  all  human 
aid.  But  Professor  Be  van  {Trans,  of  Sor.  of  Hist, 
Thcol,   1901-2)  finds  in  this   mention  the   key   to 

•The  'desert*  in  possibly  that  known  as  Quarantania,  from 
the  forty  da3-8,  and  since  the  12th  cent^  tnulitionally  accepted 
as  the  same,  a  few  miles  from  Jericho  ;  or  it  may  have  been,  as 
Conder  thinks,  some  miles  farther  south— the  dreary  desert 
which  extends  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Hebron  monn- 
tains.  See  his  picturesque  description,  pp.  213  to  214  of  his 
Handbook. 
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the  whole  incident.  It  seems  that  in  the  East, 
or  at  any  rate  in  Persia,  there  is  a  traditional 
custom,  called  *  the  subjugation  of  the  jinn.*  In 
order  to  achieve  this  victory  the  candidate  retires 
to  a  desert  place,  fasts  for  forty  days,  and  when 
the  jinns  appear  in  the  forms  of  a  lion,  a  tiger, 
and  a  dragon,  lie  must  hold  his  ground  fearlessly. 
Doing  so,   power    over   the  demons  is  attained. 

*  The  conclusion,*  says  Professor  Bevan,  *  which 
we  may  draw  from  these  facts  is  that  the  story  of 
the  Temptation,  in  its  original  form,  was  a  de- 
scription of  a  practice  by  means  of  which  it  was 
believed  that  man  could  acquire  the  power  of  con- 
trolling the  demons.'  The  analogy  is  interesting. 
Our  Lord  in  this  critical  conflict  with  Satan  did 
'  bind  the  strong  man,'  and  secured  that  in  all 
future  encounters  He  would  conquer.  But  is  there 
an^  evidence  at  all  that  the  Persian  custom  pre- 
vailed among  the  Jews  ?  Is  there  any  ground  for 
supposing  either  that  our  Lord  would  follow  such 
a  custom,  or,  on  the. other  hand,  that  there  is  no 
foundation  for  the  story  of  the  Temptation  in  the 
facts  of  His  career?  And  is  not  tne  simple  ex- 
pression, ^y  furd  tQv  Oriplav,  inadequate  to  suggest 
such  a  conflict  as  is  supposed  ?  * 

Orcler  of  Temptations, — In  Mt.  and  Lk.  the  order 
of  the  second  and  third  temptations  is  inverted, 
while  the  substance  of  them  remains  identical. 
The  order  followed  by  Mt.  is  generally  accepted  as 
correct.  There  seems  to  be  an  ascending  scale  in 
the  temptations  as  recorded  in  the  First  Gospel, 
though  Plummer  (Lk  4^)  says :  *  The  reasons  given 
for  preferring  one  order  to  the  other  are  subjective 
and  unconvincing.  Perhaps  neither  Evangelist 
professes  to  give  any  chronological  order.' 

Source  of  the  story, — As,  according  to  all  the 
accounts,  Jesus  was  not  accompanied  by  anyone 
during  His  temptation,  the  question  naturally 
arises.  How  did  the  knowledge  of  what  took  place 
become  public  property  ?  To  this  there  can  be  but 
one  answer :  Our  Lord  informed  His  disciples  of 
what  had  taken  i)lace.  That  He  should  have  done 
so  is  probable.  At  first,  perha{>s,  they  might  not  be 
prepared  to  understand  the  incident ;  out  after 
they  had  acknowledged  Him  as  Messiah  many 
questions  as  to  His  procedure  must  have  arisen  in 
tneir  minds,  and  to  tliese  questions  an  account  of 
His  initial  temptations  w^as  the  best  answer. 

Charnrter  of  the  incident. — The  more  clearly  the 
reality  of  the  Temptation  is  grasped,  the  less  need 
does  there  seem  for  supposing  that  the  tempter 
took  a  visible  shape,  or  tliat  any  bodily  transport 
to  *  the  high  mountain '  or  *  the  wing  of  the  temple ' 
took  place.  It  is  more  difficult  to  determine 
whether  such  bodily  transport  was  thought  of  by 
the  Evangelists  or  is  implied  in  their  words.  In 
Lk.  the  *  high  mountain  is  omitted  except  in  so 
far  as  reference  may  be  found  to  it  in  tne  word 
dvayaytby.  In  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebre'tos  there 
occurs  a  characteristic  apocryphal  embellishment  : 

*  Forthwith  my  Mother  the  Holy  Spirit  took  me 
by  one  of  the  hairs  of  my  head  and  carried  me 
away  to  the  high  mountain  of  Tabor.' 

Its  connexion.— In  all  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and 
in  the  development  of  our  Lord's  life,  the  Tempta- 
tion follows  upon  the  Baptism.  In  His  Baptism 
He  had  been  proclaimed  Messiah,  called  out  of 
private  into  puolic  life,  summoned  to  take  among 
men  a  place  which  could  be  filled  by  Himself  alone. 
He  was  called  from  the  carpenter's  shop  to  redeem 

•  Besides,  as  O.  Holtzmann  (Life  ofJemu,  148)  says  :  *  In  old 
Israelitish  times  lions  still  inhabited  the  thickets  beside  the 
Jordan  (Jer  4919) ;  in  the  age  of  Jesiis  the  chief  beast  of  prey  in 
Palestine  was,  as  it  still  is,  the  Jackal  But  Marks  sole  object 
in  making  this  addition  would  appear  to  have  been  the  d^re 
to  bring  into  greater  relief  Jesus'  complete  severance  from 
human  society,  with  the  idea  of  imparting  more  body  to  his 
description/  Dr.  Abbott's  CTw,  p.  115,  is  suggestive  in  this 
connexion. 


a  world.  The  village  youth  was  to  represent  in 
His  person  the  wisdom,  the  holiness,  the  love,  the 
authority  of  the  Highest.  How  could  He  face  this 
task  ?  By  what  hitherto  untried  methods  accom- 
plish it  ?  He  had  no  counsellor,  example,  or  guide. 
None  had  as  yet  attempted  or  even  adequately 
conceived  the  part  He  was  to  play. 

Its  necessity. — The  burden  and  glory,  the  hazard 
and  intricacy  and  responsibility  of  His  vocation 
must  have  stirred  in  His  soul  a  ferment  of  emotions. 
O.  Holtzmann  may  overstate  the  risk  when  he  says 
{Life  of  JesuSf  Eng.  tr.  141) :  '  There  was  a  crave 
danger  of  His  personal  life  being  disturbed  by  so 
august  a  revelation,  of  its  causing  Him  to  plunge 
headlong  into  fantastic  dreams  of  the  future,  and 
into  acts  of  violence,  with  the  object  of  realizing 
His  dreams.'  Our  Lord  was  not  unprepared  for 
the  great  vocation  ;  He  must  often  have  considered 
how  He  could  best  bring  light  and  life  to  Hb  fellow- 
countrymen,  but  now  that  He  was  actually  launched 
on  the  work,  all  past  thoughts  must  have  seemed 
insufficient,  and  He  felt  that  still  His  decisions  were 
to  be  made.  Solitude  was  necessary.  The  Spirit 
that  came  upon  Him  in  Baptism  compelled  Him  to 
contemplate  action,  and  in  order  that  He  might 
finally  choose  His  path  and  His  methods  He  must 
turn  away  from  the  expectant  gaze  and  eager 
inquiries  of  John's  disciples  and  seek  the  solitude 
of  the  desert. 

Its  conditions.  —  The  intensity  of  our  Lord's 
emotion  and  the  difficulty  of  decision  are  conveyed 
by  the  Evangelists'  statement  that  for  forty  days 
{i.e.  for  an  unusually  long  period,  *  forty'  being 
used  as  around  number  indicative  of  magnitude)  * 
He  forgot  to  eat.  This  gives  us  the  measure  of 
His  absorption  in  thought.  The  temptations  in- 
deed are  spoken  of  as  if  they  occurred  at  the  close 
of  the  forty  days'  fast ;  naturally,  because  then 
only  out  of  the  turmoil  of  thought  did  these  three 
possible  lines  of  conduct  become  disengaged  and 
present  themselves  as  now  finally  rejected.  To 
one  who  adequately  conceives  the  stupendous  task 
awaiting  our  Lord  and  the  various  methods  of 
accomplishing  it  which  He  had  often  heard  dis- 
cussed, no  statement  of  His  absorption  in  thought 
or  of  the  strife  of  contending  pleas  will  seem  exag- 
gerated. 

Lines  on  which  the  Temptation  proceeded. — The 
key  to  the  Temptation  is  found  in  the  necessity 
laid  upon  Jesus  of  definitely  determining  the 
principles  and  methods  of  the  great  work  that 
a\yaited  Him.  There  were  necessarily  present  to 
His  mind  as  possible  courses  the  various  expecta- 
tions current  among  the  people.  Eventually  these 
presented  themselves  in  three  great  questions :  Am 
I  as  Messiah  lifted  above  human  needs  and  trials  ? 
What  means  may  I  legitimately  use  to  convince 
the  people  of  my  claims  ?  What  kind  of  Messianic 
kingdom  and  Messianic  King  am  I  to  represent  ? 
To  each  of  these  questions  there  was  an  answer 
present  to  the  mincl  of  the  Lord,  cherished  by  most 
of  the  people  He  was  now  to  influence,  and  with 
much  which  superficially  commended  it,  but  which 
He  recognized  as  Satanic. 

The  absence  of  the  article  before  viie  has  given  rise  to  the  idea 
that  the  temptations  were  not  Messianic.  Against  this  it  lias 
been  pointed  out  that  the  predicate  is  regularly  anarthrous. 
But  Middleton  (Gr.  Artielr,  p.  62)  Bho\^-s  that  'we  sometimes 
find  that  the  predicate  of  the  u/uu  has  the  Article,  where  the 
subject  is  a  persona]  pronoun  or  demonstrative,  iyt»,  rv,  •7r«;,' 
etc  This  rule  is  borne  out  by  NT  usage  :  see  Mt  1618  20^  27ii, 
Mk  311  etc  For  this  and  other  reasons  we  should  expect  the 
Article  here,  if  the  meaning  were, '  If  thou  art  ttie  Son  of  Qod, 

*  *  It  is  only  by  travelling  that  one  becomes  aware  how  uni- 
versal is  the  application  of  the  number  40  to  the  features  of 
Oriental  architecture.  If  there  is  a  famous  building  with  some- 
thing over  a  score  of  columns,  or  a  town  with  a  like  number  of 
minarets,  it  will  be  styled  the  hall  of  40  columns  or  the  city  of  40 
towers '  (Arthur  Arnold  in  Academy,  12  March  1881)t  •  "  Forty  •• 
means  "  many  " '  (Angus,  Bible  Handbook). 
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mesniiu  nUiet  )■, '  II  Uion  *n  Ood'B  Bon ' 
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Fir»l  tamptalton, — Tbe  first  temptation  was  to 
tue  for  Hi«  own  comfort  and  preaerTation  tbe 
INnrers  comiuitted  to  Him  as  Meaeioh.  The  cit- 
«umBtuioeB  in  wluub  He  found  Himself  lent  im- 
mense force  to  the  ajipeal.  He  found  Himself 
.fiibit  and  Tsady  to  perish.  What  a  tinflco  would 
His  Mearionie  ooUii^  seem  if  He  died  liere  in  the 
wildemeaB,  and  how  etuy  apparently  the  means  of 
TeHef : 'Saytheword.'  'How  oft  the  eight  of  means 
to  do  in  deeds  makes  111  deeds  done  I '  Onoe  only 
In  ffls  liia  can  He  have  mfieied  more  aontoly  from 
this  aame  UmpUtion:  only  when  He  knew  He 
Mmld  oonunand  twelve  legioni  of  angeU  to  His  aid, 
only  when  He  was  tanntM, '  He  saved  otben,  him- 
aelf  he  cannot  save.'  The  nse  He  might  legiti- 
mately make  of  His  powen  iu>  Ood'a  Son  must  once 
for  all  be  Bottled  ;  and  He  settles  it  bf  recognising 
tiiat  having  taken  human  natnre  He  must  accept 
Imman  conditions,  and  elevate  human  life  not  % 
fadng  life's  temptations  on  wholly  difTerenl  terms 
from  the  nomiol,  but  by  accepting  the  whole 
human  conflict:  'Man  lives — and  I,  being  man, 
therefore  live — not  1^  bread  only,  but  by  every 
word  that  prooeedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God.' 
He  aoeeptea  abeolntely  the  human  condition  with 


its  entire  dependenoe  on   God.     Dntv 
than  food.    His  life  was  to  be  ruled  by  . 
tiomi  of  God's  will,  not  l>y  fear  of  death   b^ 


a  ruleiil  by  istima' 


Btarration.    He,  like  all  other  men,  was  in  God*! 

Steond  tiHiu>tati<m.—th»  second  temptation  was 
to  eaUiblish  tne  Meatianic  claim  by  the  perfonuanoe 
-of  some  aatonnding  feat,  such  as  leapu^  from  the 
roof  of  tlie  wing  of  the  temple  into  the  crowded 
(MKurts  below.  Once  for  all  onr  Lord  had  to  settle 
by  what  methods  Hi^  claim  could  be  mode  good, 
"niat  which  ijie  people  so  freqoently  demanded,  'a 
sign,'  ronsl  have  Buggeeted  iteeli  as  a  possible 
means  of  convincing  them.  And  it  was  on  easy 
means,  for  was  it  not  written  in  tlie  book  He  liad 
pondered  as  His  beat  guide ;  '  He  shall  ^ve  his 
angels  charge  concerning  t^ee.  and  in  their  liands 
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.     ■     t     •    "'*'  craving  for  Higns, 

n  any  other  way  led  to  accept  Him  as  God's 

messenger  T  Might  not  His  whole  mission  fail, 
might  He  not  miss  the  accumplitdiment  of  God's 
purpose,  if  He  did  not  condcBcend  to  the  weak- 
ness of  His  countrymen  and  grant  them  a  NgnT 
But  now,  as  always.  He  saw  the  incongruity 
and  insofficiency  of^snch  signs:  'an  evil  and  ad- 
nlterous  generation  seeketh  a  sign,  and  no  sign 
shall  be  given  to  it'  (Mt  12"  |1).  But  that  which 
settles  the  matter  in  His  own  mind  ia  the  con- 
sideration that  to  attempt  the  performance  of  any 
such  feat  would  be  a  tempting  of  God.  He  rebnts 
the  temptation  with  the  words,  'Thou  sbalt  not 
tempt  the  Lord  tby  God.'  He  perceived  that  He 
hod  no  right  to  expect  the  protection  of  God  in  an^ 
course  but  the  hi<;hest.  in  any  course  which  Hia 
own  ixmscienee  told  Him  was  a  short  cat  to  His 
end.  To  abandon  the  region  of  man's  actual  needs 
and  work  wonders  not  for  their  relief  and  as  tlie 
revelation  of  God'a  love,  but  for  mere  display,  was. 
He  felt,  to  trespass  the  Father's  intentiona  He 
ootild  not.  count  upon  the  Father's  countenance  and 
help  if  He  departed  in  the  slightest  d^ree  from 
His  own  highest  ideal.    Spiritual  ends  must  be 
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attained  by  spiritnal  uteana,  however  slow  and 
uncertain  these  seem. 

Third  temptation. — The  third  question  which  had 
now  onoe  for  all  to  be  settled  was,  What  Idnd  of 
Idn^om  must  the  Messiah  establbh  1  Shall  it  be 
a  kingdom  of  this  world,  such  as  many  expected 
and  would  promptly  aid  Him  to  secure !  The  glot; 
of  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  had  a  present  lustre 
all  its  own.  There  was  in  their  power  and  oppor- 
tunity  an  appeal  to  beneficent  ambition  not  easily 
resisted.  What  might  not  be  accomplished  for  the 
down-trodden,  the  heavily -taxed,  the  outcast,  the 
despairing?  He  lisd  Himself  groaned  with  the 
rest  of  His  countrvmen  under  the  unrighteous 
exactions  of  fraudulent  pubticans  ;  why  not  win 
for  His  people  the  blessings  of  freedom!  More 
than  once  this  temptation  returned  in  tbe  attempts 
of  the  multitude  to  make  Him  a  king.  Bat  our 
Lord  iecagni<ed  tliat  for  Him  to  depart  from  tlie 
idea  of  fmmding  a  siiiritual  kingdom  m  which  God 
sbonld  be  acknowledged  would  be  to  serve  Satan. 
The  craving  for  earthly  dominion  was  ineKtricably 
mixed  up  with  worldly  ambitiuns,  and  could  only 
be  gratified  by  tbe  nse  of  means  alien  to  the  Divine 
Spirit.  He  felt  such  a  kingdom  to  be  inconipatible 
wtth  the  sole  and  exclusive  service  of  (iod— not 
that  all  eartlily  kingdoms  are  necessarily  Satanic, 
but  His  calling  was  to  introduce  the  true  reign  of 
God  among  men.  He  saw  that  in  order  to  win 
earthly  dominion  He  would  require  to  appeal  to 
evil  passions  and  use  such  means  as  the  sword — 
in  a  word,  to  avail  Himself  of  the  tdd  of  evil.  This 
was  impossible. 

LinsATvKB- — The  vuioua  O 
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MARCUS  DODS. 

TBHT  (a-E^).— The  light  shelter  of  the  nomad, 
here  to-day  and  away  to-morrow,  is  an  apt  i^ymbol 
of  what  is  fleeting  and  transitorr.  This  lends  tlie 
suggestion  of  irony  to  our  Lord's  phrafe  (Lk  16'') 
'  eternal  tenia. '  The  notion  of  transiency  is  upper- 
most also  in  2  Co  B"-  *  (o-n^'otj. 

The  ordinary  Eastern  tent  is  mode  of  black 
goats' -hair  cloth,  spun  and  woven  by  the  women 
with  very  primitive  implements.  The  women  pitch 
the  tents,  and  on  removing  they  strike  and  pack 
them  for  the  journey.  The  roof  in  supported  by 
three  rows  of  three  upright  po«ts,  from  6  feet  to  S 
feet  in  height,  the  middle  row  being  highest.  It  in 
stretched  by  cords  fastened  to  the  edges,  and  at- 
tached to  pegs  driven  firmly  into  the  ground.  The 
'  walls '  are  hunc  like  curtamti  round  the  eaves,  and 
a  lireadth  of  cloUi  acroni  the  tent  cuts  off  tlie 
women's  compartment  from  that  o])en  to  the  public. 
It  is  an  effective  shelter  fram  tlie  sun.  When  wet, 
the  cloth  shrinks  and  becomes  qnito  waterproof. 
iKTir^i  may  also  mean  a  hut,  booth,  or  other  tempo- 
rary  structure,  like  those  made  by  the  Arabs  of  «f< 
Htaeh  from  the  reeds  that  abound  in  the  marshes 
uose  by  the  Imse  of  Hermon.  Peter  was  doubtlesK 
familiar  with  these  rude  peawant  structures,  tlie 
leafy  shelters  erected  on  tbe  roofs  fur  cool  retreat 


TEBTUfBirr 1.   The  Gr.  word  Siae^Kv.  Ir. 

'covenant'  Lk  1"  AV,  -testament'  Mt  2ff"  ii  Mk 
U",  Lk22*'  AVand  BVm,  is  in  RV,il.cc.,  uniformly 
'  covenant.'  The  last  of  these  passages  is  bracketed 
by  WH  as  a  '  very  early  interpolation.'     The  word 
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does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  Groepels.  The 
rendering  *  covenant '  (wh.  see)  is  unquestionably 
right : '  testament '  has  come  from  the  Lat.  Versions. 

2.  In  classical  literature  dta^/ci;  denoted  a  will, 
and  apparently  nothing  else  (Ar.  Av.  440,  if  an 
exception,  is  unique).  A  Greek  will,  however,  was 
a  settlement  or  trust-deed  rather  than  a  will  in 
the  Roman  (i.e.  the  modem)  sense.  In  it  the 
conditions  of  inheritance  were,  indeed,  in  the  first 
place  at  the  sole  discretion  of  the  testator,  but  it 
was  publicly  and  solemnly  executed,  and  thereupon 
at  once  became  absolute,  irrevocable,  and  unalter- 
able. 

3.  The  LXX  translators  adopted  the  word  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  Heb.  nn^  The  following  con- 
siderations are  suppoKsed  to  have  influenced  their 
choice : — (a)  dia^m;  represented  essentially  a  '  one- 
sided covenant,'  ffwOifKri  (the  ordinary  word)  a 
mutual  one ;  (6)  8M$^Krj  was  charged  with  religious 
ideas,  inasmuch  as  the  Greek  will  conveyed  the 
religious  institutions  as  well  as  the  property  of  the 
family  (cf.  the  similar  case  of  the  Hebrew  '  birth- 
right ).  It  may  possibly  also  have  been  used,  in 
the  popular  spoken  dialect,  in  a  wider  sense  than 
that  of  a  will  (cf.  SiaTiOcffOat). 

4.  (a)  The  special  reference  in  Lk  1^  [=  Ps 
105^'*  ?]  is  to  the  covenant  with  Abraham  (Gn  15. 
17).  (6)  The  words  of  Mt  26«,  Mk  14»»  [Lk  22»] 
are  plainly  drawn  from  Ex  24^.  The  addition  of 
*  new '  (Av,  RVm)  in  Mt.  and  Mk.,  ll.ce.,  has  small 
MS  authority,  and  \b  rejected  in  RV  text:  it  is 
due  to  1  Co  1 1".  Yet  the  idea  of  a  *  new  covenant  * 
had  been  the  theme  of  OT  prophets  (cf.  Jer  Sl'"'^' 
etc.)>  and  its  application  to  tne  uhristian  covenant 
was  in  current  use  among  the  Apostles :  the  '  old ' 
covenant  in  the  implied  contrast  was  the  Mosaic 
not  the  Abrahamic  (2  Co  3^,  He  9^  etc. ),  and  the 
allusion  to  Ex  24^  seems  tacitly  to  suggest  the 
same  contrast  here. 

LrnsRATTTRB.— Banuay,  Hitt.  Com.  on  Galatiantty,  349  ff.; 
Westcott,  Hebrtw8t  p.  29811.;  Hastingfs*  DB^  artt.  'Covenant,' 
rrestament.'  F.  S.  RaNKEN. 

TBTRARCH  (Ter^pxn^  is  the  classical  form,  but 
in  NT  the  MS  evidence  is  strongly  in  favour  of 
TCTpadpxyis  [Tisch.,  WH,  and  Nestle]). — The  title  is 
used  in  the  Gospels  of  Antipas  (Mt  14^,  Lk  3i-  ^  9'), 
and  of  Philip  and  Lysanias  (Lk  3^).  Originally  it 
denoted  the  ruler  of  a  fourth  part  of  a  country 
or  province.  Euripides  {Ale,  1154)  is  the  earliest 
writer  to  use  the  term  Terpapxia,  and  applies  it  to 
Thessaly,  which  in  primitive  times  was  divided  for 
civil  administration  into  four  districts.  This  ar- 
rangement was  restored  in  the  constitution  given 
by  Philip  of  Macedon  ( Demos.  Philipp,  iii.  26,  where 
the  woitl  is  clearly  technical  ana  free  from  the 
doubt  in  which  Euripides  leaves  it).  A  similar 
system  was  met  with  m  Galatia,  where  each  of  the 
tnree  tribes  had  its  four  tetrarchs  (Strabo,  430, 
566  f.).  Pompey  afterwards  reduced  the  number 
to  three,  one  for  each  tribe,  but  retained  the 
original  title  (Appian,  MithAdaL  46).  Thence- 
forward, if  not  at  an  even  earlier  date,  the  name 
lost  its  etymological  meaning,  and  could  be  applied 
to  any  petty  dependent  prince,  subordinate  in  rajik 
to  kin^  but  enjoying  some  of  the  prerogatives  of 
sovereignty  (Cic.  pro  MUone,  xxviii.  76;  Hor. 
Sat.  I.  iii.  12;  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  25 ;  «^  al.).  Such 
tetrarchs  seem  to  have  been  numerous,  especiallv 
in  Syria.  Antony  conferred  the  title  upon  both 
Herod  and  his  brother  Phasael  (Jos.  Ant.  XIV. 
xiii.  1,  BJ  I.  xii.  5) ;  but  the  rank  was  almost 
purely  titular,  and  left  them  inferior  in  dignity  to 
the  high  priest,  Hyrcanus  n.  In  B.C.  30  another 
brother,  Fheroras,  was  made  tetrarch  of  Persea 
(Jos.  Ant.  XY.  X.  3),  the  nominal  honour  being 
maintained  on  an  income  granted  by  Herod  him- 
self.   In  the  Gospels  the  etymological  signification 


of  the  term  has  evaporated.  For,  though  Herod 
divided  his  kingdom  into  four  parts,  the  one 
assigned  to  Salome  consisted  merely  of  a  palace 
with  the  revenue  of  certain  so-called  free  towns, 
and  was  in  no  sense  a  tetrarchy.  With  this  excep- 
tion, his  kingdom  was  divided  into  three  parts, 
and  the  title  of  *  tetrarch '  was  conferred  by  the 
will  of  Rome  upon  Antipas  and  Philip,  whilst  that 
of  *ethnarch,'  or  recognized  head  of  a  nation, 
was  similarly  bestowed  upon  Archelaus.  Gn  two 
occasions  Antipas  is  styl^  *  king'  (Mt  14^  cf.  14^, 
Mk  6"'  ^  ^•) ;  and  the  obvious  explanation  b  that 
his  subjects  were  encouraged,  and  some  of  them 
perhaps  disposed,  to  speak  of  him  by  the  higher 
title,  for  wnich  Rome  had  substituted  a  lower, 
without  any  allusion  to  its  strict  meanins.  Simi- 
larly in  the  case  of  Lysanias.  He  was  ruler  of  the 
district  of  Abila  in  tne  Lebanon,  which  had  been 
severed  from  the  kingdom  of  Ituriea  on  the  execu- 
tion of  Lysanias  i.  in  B.c.  36.  That  kingdom  was 
in  the  course  of  time  broken  up  into  three  parts,  of 
which  Abilene  formed  one,  with  another  Lysanias 
as  its  tetrarch  (Jos.  Ant.  xvin.  vi.  10,  xix.  v.  1  ; 
CIG  4521, 4523).  The  term  may  have  been  selected 
because  of  the  smallness  of  tlie  district  in  com- 
parison with  the  earlier  kingdom,  but  it  preserves 
no  record  of  the  division  of  a  country  or  associa- 
tion of  tribes  into  four  parts.  In  the  Gospels  the 
tetrarch  is  merely  a  petty  prince,  dependent  upon 
Rome  for  the  retention  of  his  few  emblems  of 
sovereignty,  whilst  encouraged  to  self-repression 
and  loyal  service  by  an  occasional  promotion  to  a 
higher  dignity.  K.  W.  Mos& 

TEXT  OF  THE  GOSPELS.— 1.  The  problem.— 

All  true  criticism  must  begin  by  taking  cognizance 
of,  and  as  far  as  possible  accounting  for,  existing 
facts.     The  leading  facts  in  regard  to  the  text  of  ^ 
the  Crospels  may  be  briefly  stat^  as  follows  : 

(i.)  A  Greek  text  substantially  the  same  as  the 
text  underlying  the  AV  has  been  almost  univer- 
sally accepted  by  Christendom  as  the  authentic 
Greek  text  from  about  the  year  a.d.  360  till  the 
development  in  modem  times  of  the  critical  study 
of  the  text  of  the  NT.  This  text  is  found  in  the 
ereat  mass  of  existing  Greek  MSS,  and  was  used 
by  almost  all  ecclesiastical  writers  from  Chrysos- 
torn  onwards.  Translated  into  Syriac,  under  the 
name  of  the  Peshitta  version,  it  was  used  by  most 
of  the  Syriac-speaking  Churches  from  at  least  the 
4th  cent,  onwards.  It  was  the  only  Greek  text 
printed  on  the  revival  of  learning  in  the  West,  and 
received  the  name  of  Tcxtv^  Receptus  (TR)  from 
an  expression  used  in  the  preface  to  the  second 
Elzevir  edition,  1633  :  '  textum  er^o  habes  nunc  ab 
omnibus  receptum,  in  quo  nihil  immutatnm  aut 
corruptum  damns.' 

(iL)  Against  this  general  unanimity  in  regard 
to  the  Greek  text  must  be  set  the  fact  that  the 
Churches  of  the  West  read  the  Gospels  in  the 
Latin  translation  of  Jerome  (a.d.  384),  according 
to  a  text  substantially  different  from  the  TR. 
Moreover,  existing  MSS  and  Patristic  quotations 
of  the  earlier  Latin  versions  differed  from  the  TR 
even  more  fundamentally,  and  similar  types  of 
text  are  found  to  have  been  very  widely  spread, 
speaking  in  a  geofn'apliical  sense,  and  occur  in 
some  important  MSS,  in  many  ancient  Versions, 
and  in  tne  quotations  of  many  Christian  writers, 
especially  in  the  earliest  times.  This  text  (or, 
more  correctly  speaking,  texts  of  this  type)  has 
been  named  '  Western  * ;  and,  although  it  has  long 
been  well  known  that  the  term  is  not  exclusively 
applicable  in  a  geographical  sense  (indeed,  it  is 

?[uite  possible  that  at  least  some  members  of  this 
amily  may  have  had  their  rise  in  the  East),  yet 
for  the  sake  of  convenience  it  must  for  the  present 
be  employed. 
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(iii.)  But  a  few  of  our  earliest  Greek  MSS,  sup- 
porteNd  by  the  quotations  of  l^e  most  scholarly 
Fathers  of  the  earlier  centuries,  and  by  a  few 
Versions,  present  a  different  text,  which  has  com- 
mended itself  on  its  intrinsic  merits,  as  well  as  on 
account  of  its  proved  antiquity,  to  most  modem 
isritical  scholars :  it  forms  the  base  of  practically 
all  the  modem  critical  editions,  and  of  our  English 
BV. 

2.  The  ReceiYed  Text« — ^A  text  substantially  the 
same  as  the  TB  has  been  called  by  Dean  Burgon 
and  his  school  the  *  Traditional  Text ' ;  by  Dr. 
Hort  (in  the  Introduction  *  to  Westcott  and  Hort's 
The  New  Testament  in  the  Original  Greek)  the 
*  Syrian '  Text.  Hort  also  suggests  the  name 
'  Antiochian,*  which  is  preferable,  because  it  avoids 
any  chance  of  confusion  with  the  totally  distinct 
Syriac  versions.  For  reasons  that  will  be  explained 
later  on  in  this  article,  Hort  considers  that  the 
Antiochian  text  atlbrds  practically  no  evidence  for 
the  reconstruction  of  tne  original  Greek  of  the 
NT,  and  he  may  therefore  be  considered  as  the 
most  extreme  opponent  of  the  TB.  In  his  opinion 
{Introduction,  §  185)  the  Antiochian  text  '  must  be 
the  result  of  a  recension  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  a  work  of  attempted  criticism,  performed 
deliberately  by  editors  and  not  merely  by  scribes.* 
He  further  distinguishes  two  stages  in  the  revision, 
and  thinks  (§  190)  that  the  final  process  was  com- 
pleted by  350  or  thereabouts,  and  that  the  first 
process  took  place  at  some  date  between  250  and 
350.  According  to  Burgon  and  his  close  follower 
Miller,  these  recensions  a^e  purely  imaginary  crea- 
tions; they  believe  the  Cnurch  of  Antioch  (in 
company,  no  doubt,  with  practically  all  the  Greek- 
speaking  Churches)  to  liave  preserved  the  pure 
text  from  the  first.  It  is  at  any  rate  certain  that 
Chrysostom  used  this  text :  he  was  bom  at  Antioch 
about  the  middle  of  the  4th  cent.,  and  lived  in 
that  city  till  398,  when  he  became  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople. We  have  seen  above  that  even  the 
main  opponents  of  this  text  allow  that  it  took  its 
final  shape  probably  about  the  time  of  Chrysos- 
tom's  birth.  From  that  time  onwards  it  held 
practically  undisput-ed  sway,  and  the  main  mass 
of  later  MSS  contain  it.  \Vlien  at  length,  some 
time  after  the  introduction  of  printing,  the  first 
New  Testaments  in  Greek  were  published,  they 
naturally  rested  on  the  MSS  in  ordinary  ecclesi- 
astical use,  and  thus  the  Antiochian  text  became 
the  '  Beceived  *  Greek  text  of  modem  Christendom, 
from  which  our  own  AV  was  made. 

As  has  been  shown  above,  the  history  of  the  printed  text  in 
the  Idth  cent  is  part  of  the  hbtory  of  the  Antiochian  text; 
althou);rh  of  no  critical  importance,  it  is  a  subject  verj-  full  of 
interest.  [A  orood  short  account  of  the  early  printed  editions 
win  be  found  in  Scrivener's  Plain  Introduction  (cd.  Miller, 
1894X  vol.  ii.  ch.  vii.  Cf.  also  Tregelles,  Account  of  the  Printed 
Text  of  the  Greek  NT,  18641.  The  NT  was  first  printed  in  Greek 
as  vol.  V.  of  the  Ck>niplutensian  Polyi^rlott  Bible.  This  ma^ifl- 
cent  work  was  prepared  at  the  coat  of  Francis  Ximenes  de 
Cisneros,  Cu^inal-Archblshop  of  Toledo,  and  was  printed  at 
Alcali  (Complutwn),  where  he  had  founded  a  university.  The 
or  was  (i^ven  in  Hebrew,  Latin,  and  Greek ;  the  Apocrypha  and 
NT  in  Greek  and  Latin.  The  volume  containing  the  NT  (which 
was  the  first  to  be  printed)  was  completed  on  10th  Jan.  1514 ; 
but  owing  to  the  death  of  the  truly  great  Cardinal,  the  publica- 
tion of  the  whole  work  was  delayed,  the  Pope's  license  not  being 
granted  till  2^d  March  1620.  Meanwhile,  in  order  to  forestall 
the  Spanish  edition,  John  Froben,  the  celebrated  publisher  at 
Basle,  employed  Erasmus  to  prepare  an  edition  of  the  NT  in 
Greek,  accompanied  by  a  revised  T^atin  version :  this  was 
hurried  through  the  press,  and  published  in  1510.  Erasmus 
published  other  editions  in  1619,  1622,  1527,  and  1535.  Other 
important  editions  are  those  of  Robert  Stephen  (especially  the 
folio  of  1660,  which  is  regarded  by  many  as  the  standard  text), 
Theodore  de  B^ze  (Beza),  and  the*  brothers  Elzevir.  All  printed 
editions,  even  those  prepared  by  the  great  founders  of  textual 
criticism,  were  basea  upon  theTR  until  1831,  when  Lachmann 
published  a  text  constructed  directly  from  the  ancient  docu- 
ments. 


*  This  Introduction  was  written  by  Dr.  Hort,  and  will  in  this 
article  be  cited  under  his  name,  though  the  two  editors  accept 
Joint  responsibility  for  it. 


\Vhatever  may  be  the  ultimate  verdict  of  textual 
criticism,  the  TR  must  always  remain  a  monu- 
ment worthy  of  deep  veneration  and  of  close 
study.  It  is  an  essential  factor  in  the  history  of 
the  development  of  Christianity.  Through  it  the 
Spirit  of  God  has,  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
existence  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  8i)OKen  to  tlie 
greater  number  of  her  members.  It  has  controlled 
the  doctrine  and  the  life  of  Christians,  and  by  its 
means  we  have  been  freed,  in  part  at  least,  from 
the  heavy  yoke  of  mediaeval  sacerdotalism  and 
superstition.  Those  who  translated  it  into  modem 
languages  have  left  us  in  their  work  something  of 
their  own  life  and  spirit.  If  extent  of  influence 
for  good  is  to  be  our  criterion,  then  surely,  what- 
ever its  origin,  the  TR  and  the  trannlations  made 
from  it  bear  the  impress  of  the  seal  of  God's  Spirit, 
and  have  an  unsurpassed  and  almost  unsurpassable 
claim  to  the  veneration  and  gratitude  of  mankind. 

This  much  every  thinking  Christian  will  surely 
grant.  But  it  is  a  different  thing  to  go  on  to  say  : 
*  therefore  this  text  must  be  the  original  authentic 
text.'  It  would  be  as  logical  to  argue  that  because 
the  gospel  was  given  to  the  world  in  the  Greek 
language,  therefore  Jesus  must  have  spoken  in  the 
same  language.  It  is  quite  in  accordance  with  our 
experience  of  Grod's  methods  of  working  that  He 
sliould  employ  an  instrument  fashione<l  and  con- 
ditioned not  only  by  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  took  its  rise,  but  also  by  those  through 
which  it  has  passed  in  the  course  of  it'^  history. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  thing  that  Burgon  and 
Miller's  writing  seem  to  imply  (we  believe,  in- 
deed, that  the  Dean  stated  it  in  so  many  words) 
that  of  necessity  God  must  have  provided  for 
the  accurate  preservation  of  the  text  of  the  book 
which  He  had  given  to  man.  It  appears  to  have 
been  inconceivable  to  Burgon  that  the  true  text 
should  be  any  other  than  that  commonly  ac- 
cepted by  the  Church  :  to  him  the  Church  was 
the  guardian  of  Holy  Writ  in  the  same  sense  as 
some  people  believe  her  to  be  the  guardian  of 
doctrine.  If  this  >^ew,  even  though  not  expressl}' 
stated,  is  felt  to  underlie  tlie  student's  conclusion.s, 
then  those  conclusions  are  removed  from  the  do- 
main of  matters  witli  which  the  critic  can  deal. 
They  may,  as  in  the  case  of  views  as  to  the  author- 
ity of  tlie  Church  in  matters  of  faith,  or  of 
theories  as  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  con- 
ceivably rest  on  a  true  spiritual  perception,  but 
they  do  not  rest  on  evidence,  with  which  alone  the 
critic  is  competent  to  deal.  We  liave  jiointed  out 
above  that  a  large,  and  the  most  enlightened,  por- 
tion of  the  Christian  Church  read  the  Scriptures 
in  the  Vulgate,  or  Latin  translation  of  Jerome, 
and  regard^  it  as  the  only  authoritative  exponent 
of  the  true  text  and  sense  of  the  original.  There 
never  has  been  a  unanimous  tradition  as  to  the 
text  of  Scripture  :  only  for  the  three  centuries  that 
followed  the  first  printing  of  the  Greek  NT  has 
there  been  even  an  ap^>earance  of  such  unanimity. 
But  though  the  >\ti tings  of  Burgon  and  Miller 
force  one  to  the  conclusion  that  for  them  per- 
sonally their  theory  rested  on  a  priori  grounds, 
yet  they  have  with  great  lal)our,  a,ssiduity,  and 
learning  collected  a  vast  amount  of  evidence 
in  support  of  the  *  Traditional  Text.'  Unfortu- 
nately, Burgon  wrote  in  such  a  contemptuous 
manner  of  the  leading  textual  critics  and  of  the 
most  ancient  MSS  of  the  NT  that  most  of  his  work 
lias  the  appearance  of  an  ex  jiarfr  statement  rather 
than  of  a  solid  contribution  to  the  investigation  of 
a  difficult  problem.  Miller,  who  editeil  and  com- 
pleted many  of  Burgon's  pai>ers  after  his  death, 
adopted  a  more  temperate  tone ;  but  so  much  of 
Burgon's  language  is  incorporated,  that  the  sub- 
ject is  still  treated  rather  after  the  fashion  of  a 
polemical  controversy  than  of  a  critical  investiga- 
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tion.  Muruover,  Bnigon's  coatention  was  that  the 
' Ti aditionai  Text'  b  tlie  only  one  that  Las  any 
«laim  to  be  rezarded  as  tlie  trae  tent ;  all  docu- 
ments that  dilier  from  it  are  treated  aa  of  prac- 
tically no  value.  Hort,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
sidered the  'Traditional'  or  '  Antiochian  '  text  to 
be  votnelesH  aa  evidence.  Thus  the  subject  has 
been  treated  at  ita  extreme  points,  and  neither  side 
has  taken  snflicient  trouble  to  diacover  how  much 
truth  is  cont^ned  In  the  views  of  the  other  aide. 
We  lay  a  good  deal  of  stress  on  tliis  matter,  be- 
-caoge  we  think  there  lias  been  a  strong  disposition 
to  regard  the  'Traditional  Text'  as  a  hobby  of 
Burgon's,  and  to  treat  his  defence  of  it  with  the 
same  contempt  that  he  poured  so  freely  on  others. 
S.  Holt's  'Syrian'  or  'Antioohlon'  Text.  — In 
part  iii.  of  Hort's  Inlmdiirtion,  chapter  ii.  bears  tbe 
heading, '  Rcxults  of  Genealogical  Evidence  proper.' 
Section  i,  (gS  130-168)  is  devoted  to  proving  the 
posteriority  of  Antioahian  to  other  known  tj-pes  of 
readings.  We  hope  to  show  later  on  that  the  evi- 
dence nero  adduced  ia  not  entitled  to  be  called 
'genealogical'  in  a  strict  sense,  but  with  this  we 
are  not  for  the  moment  concerned.  Bort  begins 
(g  130)  by  stating  the  incontrovertible  fact  that 
aJl  great  variations  of  text  were  prior  to  the  5th 
cent.,  since  the  text  of  Chrysosttini  and  other 
Syrian  Fathers  of  the  4th  cent,  is  subetAntially 
identical  with  the  common  late  text :  and  (§  131) 
the  text  of  every  other  considerable  gronp  of  docu- 
ments ia  ahonii  by  anologoos  evidence  ot  Fathers 
and  Versions  t«  bo  of  equal  or  theater  antiquity. 
If  we  were  living  in  the  uge  of  Chryaoatom,  the 

Erobtem  to  be  solved  would  in  all  essential  points 
e  the  same  as  it  u  now.  Hort  then  adduces 
three  lines  of  evidence  to  prove  the  posteriority  of 
Antiochian  readings-,  (i.)  oy  anaJysia  of  connate 
readings  (§§  132-151),  (i'-)  by  Ante-Nicene  Patriatic 
evidence  (S§  163-162),  (iii.)  by  internal  evidence  of 
Syrian  (i.e.  Antiochian)  readm^  (§3  163-16S).  We 
must  deal  with  each  of  these  divisions  separately. 

(i.)  When  one  reading  ia  found  in  one  group  of 
documents,  anotlier  in  a  second  gronp,  and  the 
two  difl'erent  readings  are  fonnd  combined  in  a 
third  group,  this  reading  is  said  ia  be  'conHate.' 
Of  course  it  has  to  be  assamed  that  the  first  two 
readings  are  prior  to  the  conHate  reading,  or  else 
it  is  not  a  connate  reading  at  all.  Thus  the  argu- 
ment goes  in  a  circle,  unless  riY/xr  it  can  be  proved 
that  the  two  separate  readings  existed  at  a  time 
when  it  can  be  shown  that  tlie  conflate  reading  did 
not,  or  the  conflate  reading  is  so  obviously  wrong 
that  it  cannot  conceivably  lie  the  original  reading. 
If  neither  of  these  coDditions  is  fuliilTod,  then  con- 
clusions based  on  the  so-called  conflate  readings 
are  matters  of  jad^nent,  not  of  evidence.  Hort 
adduces  and  examines  eight  eases  of  readings 
which  he  believes  to  bo  conflate  ;  in  each  case, 
actording  to  liia  view,  the  Antiochian  text  has 
combined  two  separate  readings  found  in  earlier 
t«xts.  Obviously  eight  examptea,  taken  four  from 
Mark  and  four  from  Luke,  afford  but  a  lender 
foundation  on  which  to  build  :  it  may  be,  and  has 
been,  urged  that  these  eight  examples  are  only 
specimens  taken  from  a  large  number  available, 
bat  until  further  examples  are  collected  and  pub- 
lished the  cose  must  be  judged  by  the  eight  given. 

For  the  uke  of  illiutnUon,  m  )rtn  here  the  main  nwllnn 
In  the  Inituce  Kteoted  tor  nwaiil  dlKunlan  by  Hort.  In  Hk 
4»(lalkiwlnaan<t  tht  piopla  ia»  thun  going,  ani  mnnvtnng 
thrm,ataauf  rnnOitntoararr  on  fiM  from  aU  the  alia)  wt 
Had  the  toDowing  rwUnf* : 

ui  TfrOMtw  minU  (and  (Wtwnf  thenft,  viB  lert  «B  Ut  tj  Boh 
Ann  and  (with  rwilAilor  w^>.ltd  LA  13  iKt  3»^  Byr.  i; 

Hi  nn«i«..  a^i^  {and  eami  together  Uim\  Dp-  !S.  Wl  A 
<a"  dfir  hue  lai  iLSn  .ii.5,  a  elmplv  *■(  kwphiiI,  Sjt.  iiln 
and  wiSm  Ihiy  eawr :  thne  docuinrnta  might  be  taken  to  »qj)- 
port  elth»  at  the  ihortcr  readinmg). 

u>  VnUbr  tirmi  mm',  n-iiit,  tftl  mi,!.,  (and  tutoiiU  tiitia. 
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carwT  logtthci  iinfu  kim\  >11  known  i 
ed  Bbovt.  ill  LVi^vea  eioept  eight,  / 
Uul  □>«  It  i-lll  be  noUced  thit  U 


exuept  the 


have  been  another  ^'ay  of  j^ltJiw  rid  ot  the  wonLi  obJeotAl  to. 
The  RuiinK  o(  the  mui  ol  MSS  Eives  such  eood  Kue  that 
Hort  hiDiKlt  s>>-a  (I  136). 'Then  S  nothing  In  the  kiw  Uut 
^'ould  teiDpb  to  kTlention  ',  nil  nuu  uril^  uid  uoootJilJ,  jind 
there  la  oelther  eontradlellon  nor  nuulteat  tutolon^;  uid 
oiC^n  (t  1S3).  ■  Hid  it  been  the  only  extant  raiding.  It  would 
hkre  roUHecl  no  ewpidon-'  He  doea,  Indeed,  ugue  that  the 
freth  prfnt  uiicle  by  anil  eame  togidlutT  unto  *i'nt  ■  dniply  »poU» 
the  point  ot  itU«-  in  ».":  the  multUode" followed "■  (Mt, 

nrriial  jit  Uli  prewnte  w«e  duo  la  H]>  ■ct,  not  thein,  lor  He 
"otme  out"  ot  Hi>  rttirement  In  eome  nqueiitenid  nook  to 
meet  them.'  Dut  Swete,  oA  lot.,  lar  man  nittunlly  takei  the 
ilit-Si.  lo  meui  'bivlntr  huded,'  and  Ihui  the  only  objeetloo 
that  Hort  could  find  to  tlM  lanipuge  ol  the  tuUer  Kddini;  fklls 
e  gronnd  :  tbe  crovd  were  [he  tint  to  mch  the  spot 
...  . J  u^  j._j_. ._j^  theyimn  together 


adplee  were  going,  tl 


lught    It  !■ 

therefore  quite  pooible  that  (he  reading  o(  HBLA  la  daa  to  tba 
•oddenlal  omlmlan  of  a  clauw. 

In  none  of  the  eight  c 


n  it  be  proved  that 


Ration  hypothei 
He  luUa :  ■  In  a 
altogether  vrithi 


thet' 

did  not  exist,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  opinion  whether 
the  readings  in  which  the  two  separate  ones  are 
' '      '       ;  likely  to  be  right  or  not. 

Unvf  TItoughU  on  Ot  Ttilual  CHticitiit  nf  Ot 
that  'OuionCook  eluborulely  dlKuned  Hort'a 
itending  that  io  every  one  of  them  the  oon- 
lu  glvea  the  len  probable  Aci»unb  of  the  facta.' 

mt  miaglvlngi.'  ItiUer  bIk  dfecunai  Ihe  eup- 
1  in  Appendh  IL  ot  his  '  CnuKS  ol  Comiptlon,' 

ana  makea  out  a  fairly  good  caae  for  the  origioolil^  ot  tbe  >up- 

pooed  conflata  readuigi. 

(ii.)  Hort's  next  argument  to  prove  tbe  p08t«ri- 
ority  of  Antiochian  readings  is  founded  on  Ante- 
Nicene  Patristic  evidence. 

It  wilt  be  convenient  to  fallow  Hort'i  example  In  givtng  at  thii 
point  amne  Eenerol  conilderatioiia  In  recud  to  the  character  and 
the  DK  ot  PaUiitIc  evidence.  We  will  ipnali  Ont  a<  the  dl> 
experienced  in  Dilng  it.  To  beglo 
irily  very  (n^wentiuT  in  more  (enaei 
4a bat  a  limited  nomberoF  paaaageg, 
•f  a  tewspediJIyproniliMnt  puiagea 
h  really  repreaentalive  collection  of 
■"      - Patriatic 


.    EOchm 


c*n  get  togotber 
quolaUor-      '• 

/agrees  with  MSSmc 

quoted  by  Clmient  ol  AleiandnaTflere  we  are  placed  in  a 
tliincQity.  because  tJlement  and  Oriaen  did  not  by  any  means 
always  agree,  and,  if  a  quotation  had  been  preserved  In  which 
Clement  used  a  dUTflrspt  rewUng,  it  woold  be  probable  th« 
Origen'B  reading  did  not  belong  ta  the  text  traditionally  cornnt 
at  AleiHdrla,  out  that  tie  had  obtained  It  from  KKDe  other 
soared  i  hit  flvidflDoe,  ttiereEore.  would  be  ainiply  of  a  personal 
.. .__      ..  , .^ — .___    . '-"-g  fairiilio 


9  with  the  text  mast  fa 


In  part, 
theaephi 
point  lo 


SS 


this  sbige  is  that  Ihe  whole  mass  of  a  writer's 
quuLAbHnB  mint  be  treated  aa  one  wiiole,  and  that,  while  we 
txD  discover  the  tjpe  of  text  he  u»d.  our  knowledge  of  It  Is  only 
IrsgntentUT.  and  necessarily  conflned  as  far  as  details  are  oon- 
cemed  Eo  tbe  paiaatRS  explicitly  qaoted. 

A  nHnnenfa  rrDelkm  on  the  way  in  which  the  Kbie  Is  qnoCed 
In  eitempore  seraioiu  or  in  conversation  will  he  sulHdent  to 
abov  that  a  writer'!  qnotations  may  nnt  alwava  reproduc*  ths 
text  that  he  cnnridered  tha  best,  supposing  blm  to  have  tomied 
a  critical  Judgment  on  the  subieot-  Katoral  looeenea  of  quota- 
tion froni  memory,  familiarity  with  more  than  one  text,  and 
confusion  bet^'een  parallel  passages  In  the  Ooapeta.  will  aocaant 
for  many  deviations  that  csnnet  be  oonridered  gemilne  variant 
readings.     A  knowledge  of  the  pronenen  of  the  human  brain 


a  paaaage  more  than  oi 


jtAUon  (fivofl  tJw 
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Moreover,  we  ollxa  feel  gnaX  douht  wlwUier  tbe  quoUIIoii 
sluDda  in  our  priiilsd  (ditlona  In  lEa  orlglua  (ami.  llici  works 
of  Duuty  <Jreck  K&tben  have  been  iiatonauBl>'  buily  edJled,  ftnd 
It  la  anly  when  w8  have  had  panonal  Hpnience  01  tbe  ediint's 
■Hthodi  tbM  wa  ou  leti  4iiy  Kcuritr  tbat  (uU  adraotags  haa 
been  taken  at  the  USS  and  oUier  svldanca  arailUsle.  Dr.Keatle 
Hn  hla  IntTtHtuatian  t»  UU  Ttactual  CrtHclm  qf  Oa  grtek  NT, 

anAlEDonnaonlJiaiiartaf  eTanafaUyrMsDtadlCor;  he  gave 
la  bWllS  ths  BntMid  lut  wont*  of  qootaUtNU,  and  leK  Uie  printer 
to  flU  tlum  up  from  a  printed  eopr  ol  tbe  NT. 

Awl  wben  va  kd  behind  Uw  nDliaiH,  we  oltcn  find  that  only 
cdBmaratinlr  lata  H89  an  DOir  wctant.  and  ne  have  to  allow 
ft>ruwnatuntlUDdtI)0)ra(  nlbeab)  aubatltule.both  conKlDiul]' 
«Dd  DDODOKlooilyi  ^'™'***  fOT  unfunlUv  irbdlun.  SometinifcB 
Ite  aranmenb  thai  fOUow  tbe  quoUHon  emible  Uie  student  to 


oaae  dI  FalherB  wiitiDK  In  a  IrniEUBKe  otliet  than  Greek 
ti  hnther  dlneultlei,  becauu  It  \t  miui  impoaalble  to  aoy 
1  the  l«ciD  ol  the  qaolatlOD  1>  due  to  •  hnDWladga  o(  tiw 
d  Greek,  and  how  tar  to  (amlUarltr  with  tbe  nnion  In 
iwB  langiuge;.  Analogoai  dlffloQltlea  ariae  in  the  cue  ol 
which  are  preserved  only  In  tnnalaUam,  beoauK  the 
iloT  WBI  Ukd;  to  tDtcoduoe  nadinga  lanilUar  to  him   n 


We  have  enlais«d  Kmi 
lioir  much  can  la  needed 
evidence  in  regard  to  inc.  .__  . 
liaod,  wedMlre  tonnphodie  aa  iCrongly  at  nssaililB  the  Inuncnue 
Impivtanoe  of  PatriiUo  evidence  when  employnl  uith  due  jire- 
■aotloDa  lor  Ki  proper  pntpoee,  nunely,  the  datingand  locallnnK 
<ol  apeolal  trpea  nl  text. 

But,  again,  we  must  reaiembcr  that  the  remalni  of  Ante- 
moeae  ChtiKian  literature  (hat  have  come  down  to  ui  are  very 
Jn^TDentafT-  'Tat  only  period  for  which  we  have  anjlhing 
like  a  ■ulBdeBD]'  of  reprexeiitatlve  knowJedEe  ooulata  roughly  ol 
tbn^'qnarten  of  a  oentury,  from  about  17&  to  i&U'(I[ort,  M&S). 
Seridei  Chmoit  and  Orinn,  Bort  namea  Iremeuo,  Hlppolytui, 
'rartnlUaii,  Oyprlan,  and  Novatlan.  belonEinK  to  the  period 
named;  itethodlus  towudi  the  clow  o(  {he  »d  oenb ;  and 
Sdnfaluael  Omuh In  the  Bnt  third  of  the    " 


We  are  now  in  a  position  to  conaider  the  valne 
of  the  argument  for  tue  posteriority  of  Antioohian 
Teadings  which  Hort  bases  on  Aute.NicetiD  Patristic 
evidence:  itis an eji/unfio argument — tbatooextant 
'writer  before  ChrysuBtoiii  usod  the  Antiochiaa  text. 
The  force  of  thia  argument  m  considerably  lessened 
if  we  reflect  that,  had  the  writings  of  Origen 
poriBlied,  we  should  liavc  had  practically  no  Antu- 
Nicene  Fatrintic  evidence  for  the  type  of  text  eon. 
tained  in  the  KV. 

Miller  {The  TradUiomtl  Text,  p.  94fi:)  has 
attempted  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  the  Tradi- 
tional or  Antiochion  text  by  a  wide  appeal  to 
Patri'itic  evidence.  In  a  sense  he  fails,  because  if 
a  reining  in  shown  to  be  older  than  tbe  supposed 
i«visioD  which  produceil  the  AntiotLian  text,  it  ia 
Baid  by  the  school  of  Hort  to  bo  not  distinctively 
Antiochinn,  but  a  '  Weatem '  reading  adopted  by 
the  revisers.  Toone  who  does  not  adopt  an  extreme 
view  on  either  side,  this  will  ijrobably  appear  very 
Jike  a  fight  over  empty  names.  The  Antiochian 
text  con^sedly  contained  an  ancient  element,  and 
the  real  question  is  whether  critical  editors  have 
paid  sufficient  attention  to  the  evidence  alTorded 
"by  it.  Call  the  text  by  what  name  you  will,  but  let 
it  be  judged  on  the  intrinsic  value  of  its  readin)^, 
notin  accordance  with  uncertain  theories.  Its  very 
existance  forms  evidence  in  favour  of  certain  types 
of  the  Western  text,  which  muBt  go  back  to  the 
2nd  cent.,  ns  is  shown  by  Miller  j  and  the  real 
aine«tioii  at  is-iue  is,  What  weight  is  to  be  attached 
to  the  evidence  of  these  textsT 

(iii.)  The  judgment  of  such  a  scholar  iv  Dr.  Hort 
on  the  intnnsic  value  of  the  Antiochian  readings 
nniBt  carry  the  greatest  weight.  It  will  be  most 
satisfactory  to  quote  his  own  words,  '  Another 
atep  IH  gained  by  a  close  examination  of  all  read- 
ings distinctively  Syrian  (Antiochianl  in  the  sense 
explained  above,  comparing  them  on  grounds  of 
latenuU  Evidento,  TranscTiptional  and  Intrinsic, 
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with  the  other  readings  of  the  same  passtLges.    The 
result  is  enlirely  unfavourable  to  the  hypothesis 


may  be  regarded  either  aa  an  expression  of 
subjective  judgment,  in  which  case  its  value  will 
vary  according  to  the  estimate  formed  of  its 
author's  ability  as  a  critic  ;  or  else  it  can  be  re. 
gai'ded  as  the  result  of  certain  linen  of  argiiment, 
m  which  case  it  in  the  boeiness  of  other  critics  to 
examine  those  arguments. 

The  conclusions  which  Hort  reached  in  regard 
to  the  conUate  readLuKs  discusHed  above  rest  on, 
and  indeed  may  he  fairly  considered  to  assume  the 
truth  of,  his  views  as  to  the  genealogical  relatiunx 
of  the  different  families  into  whichlie  divides  all 
extant  NT  documents.  His  whole  text  is  indeed 
baised  on  those  views  ;  and  therefore,  if  we  are  to 
discuss  the  problem  before  us  intelligently,  it  is 
essential  to  have  correct  knowledge  of  the  exact 
nature  of  genealogical  evidence,  and  of  how  far  it 
is  available  (or  the  criticism  of  the  NT  text. 

It  is  an  obvious  truth  that,  if  the  original  of  a. 
document  exists,  no  number  of  copies  wut  po£Besa 
an^  value  (or  settling  its  text,  which  can  be  ascer- 
tained by  reference  to  the  document  itself.  This 
is  the  simple  ground  on  which  all  genealogical  e' 


denoa  resta.  If  three  imiependent  copies  have  been 
mode  of  a  docnment  which  has  itself  perished,  it 
may  fairly  he  assunie<l  that  where  all  tnree  a 


they  correctly  represent  the  original ;  and  further, 
in  coses  where  two  of  the  cojiieH  agree  against  the 
third,  we  shall  confidently  judge  that  these  two 
preserve  the  right  text,  and  that  the  third  is  in 
error.  Now  suppose  that  tifty  copies  have  been 
made  of  this  third  original  copy,  and  that  it  has 
iteelf  perished,  then  it  is  clear  that  the  evidence 
of  the  two  extant  primary  copies  outweighs  the 
evidence  of  the  fifty  secondary  ones.  In  this  ex- 
ample it  is  assumea  that  the  exact  parentage  of 
every  copy  is  known.  This  is,  of  course,  seldom 
the  case  with  the  MSS  of  ancient  authors;  bat 


.  FiM  of  Uie  J'itd<n 


ellng  of 


trom  Palter  the  Io« 


anid  make  the  a 


d  to  were  couied 

anothtr  U^P). 
!  was  aonie  little 


n  F  in  tlie  hand  of  the  original 
±at  F  woA  copied,  direct^'  or 


Witt  which  iBe  relations  of  tli 
the  case  ot  certain  conivc  boa 
ii^ol  evidence  is  fortbcouiinK,  i 

Intereetini  case,  the  fr'eneaioslci 
nwtten  ot  deduction,  If  not  o)  gi 
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Antiochian  text,  so  far  as  that  condemnation  rests 
on  (L)  the  anal^rgis  of  conflate  readings,  which 
presapposes  certain  genealogical  relations  to  exist 
oetween  certain  groui)s  of  M8S,  and  involves  an 
argument  in  a  vicious  circle,  because  those  relations 
cannot  be  independently  shown  to  exist;  and  (ii.) 
so  far  as  it  rests  on  Patristic  evidence,  this  being 
precarious  from  its  fragmentary  character,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  does  j>rove  tnat  the  Antiochian 
text  contains  a  very  ancient  element.    It  remains, 
therefore,  to  judge  this  text  on  its  intrinsic  merits. 
i.  The  generally  acee^ed  Critieal  Text.— Once 
again,  it  is  with  Hort's  views  that  we  must  princi- 
cipally  concern  ourselves,  because  WH's  text  is  the 
only  one  published  which  can  be  regarded  as  in  any 
way  self -consistent.     No  textual  student  would 
place  much  confidence  in  Tischendorf's  judgment, 
which  is  embodied  in  his  editio  octava  critica  major ; 
the  Greek  text  underlying  the  RV  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  formed  in  accordance  with  any  ascer- 
tainable principles;  and  Weymouth's  'Resultant 
Text,'  and  similar  editions,  founded  on  the  con- 
sensus of  critical  editors,  from  their  nature  have 
no  independent  critical  value.    We  have,  therefore, 
to  consider  the  principles  on  which  WH  founded 
their  text.    We  nave  already  shown  how  the  great 
mass  of  documents,  containing  an  Antiochian  text, 
were  set  on  one  side.    The  pre- Antiochian  texts 
Hort  divided  into  three  families,  and,  on  what  ap- 
pear to  many  students  insufficient  grounds,  assumed 
that  they  stood  in  certain  genealogical  relations  to 
one  another.    One  of  these  families  consists  of  the 
group  of  texts  commonly  called  'Western';  after 
setting  these  aside  as  oDvious  corruptions  of  the 
original  text,  only  a  small  body  of  M5S,  Versions, 
ana  Fathers  remains.    This  small  residuum,  how- 
ever, Hort  proceeds  to  again  divide  into  '  Neutral ' 
and  '  Alexandrian '  documents.    It  is  now,  we  think 
we  may  say,  generally  acknowledged  that  this  dis- 
tinction cannot  be  maintained  (ci.  Salmon,  Some 
Thoughts  on  the  Teoetucd  Criticism  of  the  NT,  p. 
50 S,).     Practically,  he  classes  as  'Alexandrian' 
the  readings  of  oocuments  which  usually  agree 
with  Codex  B,  when  they  di£fer  from  B  and  are 
not  supported  by  much  Western  evidence.     We 
shall  therefore  treat  these  documents  as  forming 
one  group,  and  distinguish  the  readings,  as  Salmon 
suggests,  as  early  and  later  Alexandrian.     Hort 
frankly  admitted  the  close  relation  existing  be- 
tween nis  Neutral  and  Alexandrian  readings,  since 
he  conceived  both  sets  of  readings  to  be  derived 
from  a  common  non  -  Western  ancestor ;  this  led 
him,  in  the  case  of  an  important  set  of  readings, 
which  he  called  'Western  non-interpolations,'  to 

5 refer  the  testimony  of  a  small  group  of  Western 
ocuments  to  the  practically  unanimous  evidence 
of  all  other  documents. 

It  will  be  convenient  here  to  ^ve  a  list  of  the 
main  documents  with  which  criticism  has  to  deal. 
We  begin  with  those  which  more  or  less  regularly 
support  the  Alexandrian  readings.  See  also  art. 
Manuscripts. 

B,  the  famouB  Codex  Vaticanofl,  assigned  to  the  4th  cent.,  is 
by  far  the  most  interesting ;  according  to  Hort,  it  con- 
tains a  purely  '  Neutral '  text  in  the  G<wpels. 

K,  Codex  SInaiticus,  discovered  by  'Hschendorf  on  Mt.  Sinai, 
and  probably  to  be  assinied  to  the  4th  century.  This 
US  19  thought  by  Hoit  to  be  free  from  Antiochian 
readings,  but  to  contain  a  '  mixed  *  text,  that  is,  one  in 
wliich  Western,  Neutral,  and  Alexandrian  elements  are 
all  found,  though  in  the  Ckwpels  he  looks  on  it  as  laigely 
Neutral ;  this  is  equivalent  to  saving  that  its  agreements 
with  B  are  very  numerous. 

O,  Codex  Ephmmi  R^wriptos,  a  palimpsest  preserved  at 
Paris,  and  belonging  probably  to  the  6th  century.  The 
text  of  this  MS  is  undoubtedly  of  great  importance. 
MiUer  {Pkiin  Intr.*  vol  i.  p.  128)  well  describes  its  text 
as  *  standing  nearly  midway  between  A  and  B,  somewhat 
inclining  to  the  latter.'  Hort  considers  C  to  contain  an 
Antiochian  and  also  a  Western  dement. 

L,  Oodex  Regius,  preserved  at  Paris,  belonging  to  the  8th 
century.  This  MS  is  especially  remarkable  for  the  number 
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of  readings  it  has  in  common  with  B.     A(xx>rdii^  to 
Hort  (f  209X  *  The  foundation  of  the  text  is  Non- Western 
Pre-Svrian.'    But  he  adds :  '  The  fundamental  text  has 
been  largely  mixed  with  late  Western  and  with  Sj-rian 
elements.' 
T.  Under  this  symbol  are  i^aoed  several  fragments  of  MSS 
containing  a  Greek  text  and  a  translation  in  the  dialect 
of  Upper  Egypt  (Sahidic  or  Thebaic^   They  range  in  date 
from  the  5to  to  the  7th  oentoiy. 
X,  Codex  Monacensis,  preserved  at  Munich,  of  the  0th  or  10th 
cent.,  has  a  fundamentally  Antiochian  text,  but  is  of 
interest  because  it  often  Joins  with  CL  in  giving  readings 
which  may  be  regarded  as  late  Alexandrian. 
Z,  Codex  Dubflnensis  Rescriptus,  perhaps  to  be  asrigned  to 
the  4th  cent.,  contains  295  verses  of  Mt.  in  22  fragments. 
Ths  text  is  apparently  pre- Antiochian,  and  agrees  more 
closely  vrith  M  than  with  B. 
A,  Codex  Sangallensis,  of  the  9th  or  10th  cent.^  has  an  ordi- 
naiy  Antiochian  text,  except  in  Mk.,  in  which  Qospel  it 
has  many  readings  in  common  with  CL. 
S,  Codex  Xacynthius,  a  palimpsest,  probably  of  the  8th  cent, 
belonging  to  the  British  and  FOTeign  Bible  Society  in 
London.    This  MS  contains  342  verses  of  Lk..  givhig  an 
apparenUy  pre- Antiochian  text,  in  which  both  Western 
and  Alexandrian  elements  are  foimd. 
1,  A  minuscule,  preserved  at  Basle,  assigned  to  the  10th, 

12th,  or  13th  cent.,  often  agrees  with  KB  and  BL. 
33,  A  minuscule  of  the  10th  cent.,  preserved  at  Paris,  has  been 
called  *  the  queen  of  corsives.^  It  has  a  very  interesting 
text,  containing  many  ancient  elements,  but  agreeing 
now  with  one,  now  with  another  type  of  readings. 
The  ancient  Egyptian  Versions,  as  might  be  expected,  to  some 
extent  support  the  Alexandrian  text ;  but  there  is  so  much 
uncertunty  in  regard  to  these  Versions  that  it  Ui  not  easy  to 
reckon  wiUi  them  as  an  element  in  the  critioal  problem  pre- 
sented to  us.  Forbes  Robinson,  in  his  art.  *  Egj'ptian  Versions ' 
in  Hastings'  DB,  declines  to  follow  Lig^tfoot  and  Hort  in 
assigning  one,  if  not  both,  of  the  princind  Egyptian  Versions 
(i,s.  the  Bohairio  and  the  Sahidic),  or  at  least  parts  of  them,  to 
the  close  of  the  2nd  century.  He  gives  good  reasons  for  thinking 
that  the  Sahidic  Version,  which  was  current  in  Upper  Egyp^ 
was  the  earlier  of  the  two ;  and  it  must  be  regarded  as  funda- 
mentally Western  rather  than  Alexandrian.  The  Bohairio  (mis- 
leadi^Gmr  called  CopUc,  and  also  Memphitic)  Version,  current  in 
Lower  Egyjpt,  confessedly  agrees  in  general  with  B,  and  perhaps 
even  more  closely  with  the  text  used  by  Cyril  of  Alexandria. 
If  it  has  to  be  aasiffned  to  a  date  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the 
Srd  cent.,  it  is  evident  that  it  mmy  be  the  result  of  the  type  of 
text  then  current  in  Alexandria,  and  cannot  be  used  as  evidenoe 
for  the  greater  antiquity  of  that  text.  The  renuuns  of  the 
Bashmunc  Verrions — those  current  in  Middle  Egypt — are  so 
scanty  that  they  offer  little  help  at  present 

It  would  be  easy  to  extend  this  list  by  including 
documents  which  occasionally  support  the  Alex- 
andrian text,  but  it  will  be  found  that  the  nucleus 
of  the  attestisition  for  most  of  Hort's  readings  lies 
practically  in  the  ^oup  K6CLX  33,  often  sup- 
ported by  the  Egyptian  versions. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  most  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  greater  part  of  the  attestation  for 
Hort's  readings  is  often  afforded  by  documents 
which  he  classes  as  Western,  and  whose  evidence 
he  would  put  on  one  side  were  it  not  supported  by 
some  member  or  members  of  the  Alexandrian 
group.  We  proceed,  therefore,  to  give  a  list  of  the 
main  Western  documents,  which  have  not  already 
been  mentioned  as  containing  an  Alexandrian 
element. 

D.  Codex  BeziD  Cantabriglensis,  of  the  0th  oenturj'.  This  is 
in  many  ways  the  most  interesting  MS  of  the  Gospels  extant : 
its  text  is,  to  a  great  extent,  uniaue,  and  gains  in  mterest  and 
importance  from  the  support  which  it  often  receives  from  the 
most  ancient  versions  known,  the  Old  Latin  and  the  Old  Syriac. 
An  evidence  tends  to  show  that  it  preserves  for  us  a  text  which 
was  widely  read  in  the  2nd  cent,  and  the  questions  connected 
with  this  text  are  likely  to  increase  rather  than  to  decrease  both 
in  importance  and  in  practical  interest 

P  and  Q.  Two  palimpsests  preserved  at  Wolfenbtittel,  assigned 
respectively  to  the  6th  and  5th  centuries.  P  contains  81  frag- 
ments, conristing  of  618  verses  from  all  four  Gospels;  Q  12 
fragments  of  247  verses  from  Lk.  and  John.  The  ancient  element 
in  Uiese  MSS  is  partly  Western  and  partly  Alexandrian. 

R.  Codex  Nitriensis,  a  palimpsest  of  the  6th  cent.,  in  the 
British  Museum,  oontains  26  fragments  of  Lk.,  consisting  of  about 
616  verses.    The  pre-Antiochian  readings  are  mostly  Western. 

Two  groups  of  minuscules  are  of  importance.  1-119-131-209 
are  teJmy  closely  related,  and  offer  some  interesting  readings  ; 
but  tmr  more  important  are  the  minuscules  of  the  Ferrar  group, 
mentioned  above,  lS-«9-124-34e-64S-<788)-826.  This  group  pre- 
serves tiie  readings  of  a  lost  MS  containing  a  peculiar  Western 
text,  different  from  that  of  D,  but  in  a  manner  parallel  to  it. 
Another  important  minuscule,  of  the  9th  or  10th  cent.,  is  pre- 
served at  St.  Petersburg,  and  is  named  by  Miller-Scrivener  473 
(665  of  Gregory,  81  of  Hort,  2p«  of  TlschendorfX 
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(a  Uh  Wes(«rTi  text,  for  it  Abowa  how  widtvpnod  thii  tevt  vinM 

ouiDOC  properly  be  applied  to  it  in  *  gEOgrmphlal  Kiue.  Proiu 
Eut  uid  WL-st  ondlrom  the  eouth  of  E^pt  we  ^t  evidpocv  of 
thepreTiileni:?  ot  dlitlnctiirely  Weitem  type*  of  rekdincn. 

The  Old  L4Ltin  (i.fl.  the  prr-Vulcat*  lAua)Le  found  in  different 
loTnu.  vbich  have  been  dliUnt[alitiHl  u  Alriata,  Europun, 
mud  Italic :  1  lie  but  of  Ukk,  hoaevR,  uproBchei  lo  Deuly  Co  th« 
VuI){iU  teit,  lhst««*h«llBawle>velCanoDe^de.  ThemcHt 
iniportanc  U.S  of  the  Afiimn  Idtln  ii  It  (Codex  Bobbieniiil, 
of  the  fith  (nr  i>tb  cenLi  pi«Mrred  at  ^uin.  Uaforttuiatelj',  It 
L»atfkia>  ont^  jxinloiii  of  Mt.  uhI  IIatIl  ^le  tHote  agreemenl 
of  ita  nsdii^un  vrilh  the  quoUtJOM  ol  Oypriui  prore*  IhU  It 
conlalne  ■  le  \  t  used  in  Atrlcn  In  euljr  Umea  ;<  (Codex  PalaliBui), 
of  Uietth  or  Elb  cent.,  pKeervcd  at  Vienna,  contalna  a  Tenlon 
of  »  vmilar  tvue,  thonon  by  no  mewi*  k  hranoveneoui 
of  I.  Ol  thE^  KiiropmnlMiii  Own  an  »vtn*i  USB  :  a, 
only).  A  (pu  t  of  Ut-X  i  (part  of  Mk.  and  Ui.),  m  (nol 
collection  01  uuuKea  [lotinwnta]  from  the  OT  and 
ai  the  '  Sperulum  ■) ;  ibb  typ«  b  alao  (ound  to  mme  uuni  m  t, 
/,  and  q,  and  In  many  tTHmenU  of  HS3. 

The  teit  ol  the  Latin  Vulgate  ii  pmerred  in  ver;  nninerous 

deicendant  ol  the  Old  IJitin.  but  hoa  twen  much  tnodiQed, 

eipedallf  in  the  Ckapeta,  by  the  iQBaence  of  areek  HSS  of  the 

Antiochian  l>ite- 

InByriac,  iko  PeidiitU 

JuaotbtrVtr^n,  called  by  the  folic 


NT,  known 


. . Dtlochlan  texL 

atllartthe'OldSyriac/ 


J ;  one  In  the  Brlllib . 

of  wbicb  wu  publlahad  by  Cureton.  ta  called  after  talm  the 
'Curatonlan  Syr1iu'(Syr~')i  the  other  wia  dlioovend  t?  Hn. 
Lewli  and  Mn.  Otbwn  in  Uie  Ubrair  of  Uie  Conveat  on  Moiict 
W»l.  and  is  known  ai  the  'Bln^tlc  Byilac'  (ByrU}.  These 
Venlnna.  tl  I  ii>H  but  by  no  DiMmi  MeoUca].  have  m  caMDUally 
Another  factor  in  the  BjtUo  problem  i«  the  DIa- 
KtMufvji  UI  L,»Ljan  (Bourlibcd  ±.0.  lOOX  tlw  text  nf  which  baa  tn 


m  Arabic 


.and  ,™, 


3tephnu 


widely  uaeil  In  8yrlac-nKalilng:  countrln  in  | 
Beparmte  QtMfK'lq ;  anil  in  compiling  it  TatiAr 
.— .  ^_ii._  ,_  _.. .__  ,„  ^£g  Q]j  aj.,,1,^    The  m 


Byritc,  maje  by  Thoma*  ol  Harkel  ^lout  U»  yi 
3  wWeh.l»  baaed  on  th-  ■>-'-"■-  >-' ' •-- 

■m  Byriac, 


Qreek  MSB  _.  _ 


baaed  on  the  PeaU^ta.  bat  Important 
-■  -  "'— '-STitypiiarB^ventntbeniar 


<  ibargln ;  tM  olhei 


ho  BiJtiiih  Mu» 


t  I'^n  S™mrntto^*a 
idffimt^yflupplementlnj; 


We  have  now  to  consider  in  more  detail  the  use 
wllicll  Hort  makes  of  tile  Alexandrian  (n^up  of 
documentB.  We  have  already  tried  to  show  lioiv 
[irecariouH  any  argument  is  which  rusts  on  (^nea- 
logicnl  consideration 8,  owinji  to  the  lack  of  Buffi- 
ciently  full  eTidence ;  at  the  tjc^t,  uenealogical 
evidence  allbnis  ua  so  hclii  in  jud;'ing  lietneen  the 
Western  and  the  Alejiandrian  texts,  because  they 
are  confessedly  parallel  to  each  other,  and  have 
equal  claims  tu  consideration  on  genealogical 
KTounds.  But  if  it  can  be  ahouTi  that  the 
Alexandrian  group  cont-i.-tently  nupports  reodinga 
intiinsicjiUy  better  than  those  01  the  Western 
docnnientM,  this  will  afford  good  reason  for  follow 
ing  it.  In  other  words,  the  question  comes  ti 
this:  Is  the  text  of  WH,  which  ail  critics  admit  to 
be  Hubstantially  a  text  used  at  Alexandria  earlv  in 
the  3r<l  cent.,  on  Ihe  whole  urefeTabte  tu  the  TR, 
and  til  Kttch  a  text  aa  ivonld  be  formed  hy  following 
exclusively  Weatem  liocnments?  The  answer  of 
eriticM  at  the  present  time  t^i  this  quention  would 
iindoabtcdiy  be  in  (he  affirmative.    But,  in  the 

TR,! 
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KKsible,  tJierefore,  to  argue  that  its  general  excel- 
ence  \s  due  tc  the  pure  form  of  the  Western 
element  which  it  contains,  and  to  look  upon  Ihe 
distinctively  Alexandrian  readings  as  blemiBlieii. 
On  what  grounds  does  Hort  prefer  the*e  di-s- 
''  Mvely  Alexandrian  readings  1  His  main  ar;^- 
I  is  the  internal  evidence  of  ip^u|K>:  alt  Ihe 
readings  supported  by  a  group  such  aa  Kit  or  MI> 
are  examined,  and  judgment  is  passed  on  them 
collectively,  and  also  on  the  text  common  to  the 
MSS  forming  tlie  group.  Now,  the  text  common 
to  K  and  D  is,  according  to  Hort's  classiticatioo. 
Western,  and  in  his  opinion  gives  inferior  readings 
(of  course,  when  unsupported  by  other  primary 
documents) ;  whereas  the  agreement  of  M  and  B 
almoet  invariably  gives  readings  which  he  con- 
siders intrtuBicaUy  exceltenL  This  method  of 
formins  a  judgment  on  a  wide  consideration  of  the 
general  readings  of  a  group,  to  a  great  extent  does 
away  with  the  iiersonol  element  which  is  bo  great  a 
danger  when  individual  readings  are  coniiidered 
eacit  on  its  intrinsic  merits,  but  it  still  leaves  plenty 
of  room  for  the  personal  equation,  since  a  ceneral 
judgment  Ik  baaed  on  a  special  individual  judguient 
in  a  number  of  separate  cases ;  thus  Hort's  system 
is  far  less  impersonal  than  it  appeara  to  be  at  fiiFt 
sight.  It  is  obviously  imiiossible  to  enter  into  all 
thia  misute  research  nnlesa  one  is  able  to  devote 
many  years  of  clooe  work  to  the  subject :  yet, 
witliout  doing  so,  it  appears  preauinptuous  to  ilix- 
put«  Hort's  conclu.'rions. 

But  judgnient  in  this  matter  really  rests  on  a 
wider  question.  If  it  can  be  shown  to  be  probable 
that  the  Alexandrian  text  is  the  result  of  a  re- 
vision, then  tlie  greater  part  of  Hort's  work  ha? 
been  expended  in  testormg  the  original  Icxt  of 
that  revision,  and  is  only  a  step,  though  on  im- 
portant one,  in  getting  back  to  the  readings  of  the 
original  autographs.  Now,  recent  invest iu:ations 
seetii  to  tend  to  render  two  facts  probable ;  (1) 
that  all  documents  eiiing  on  Alexandrian  text 
are  connected  with  Egypt,  and  (2)  that  the  text 
current  in  Egjpt  prior  to  the  time  of  Oriyen  was 
fundanientallj;  Western,  not  Alexandrian.  If  a 
strong  probability  can  be  made  out  fur  these  twii 
views,  then  it  wifl  be  a  rea<ionable  coni-Iusion  that 
the  Alexandrian  text  bad  its  rise  in  Egypt  during 
the  early  part  of  the  3rd  cent.,  and  it  will  liave  to 
be  treated  as  parallel  to,  though  earlier  and  more 
important  tlian,  the  Antiochian  text.  E^ypt  w'a« 
the  homo  of  scholars,  and  if  such  a  reeenMon  wa-^ 
made  there,  it  is  natural  that  the  conrluMonn  01 
early  scholars  Eliould  commend  thcniselveu  uii  their 
intrinsic  merits  to  men  of  similar  trainin;;  even  ul 
a  much  later  date ;  wo  have  also  to  rcmemlicr  that 
it  iH  quite  probable  tliat  those  early  scliolsrs,  niib 
more  evidence  before  Ihem  than  we  now  hare,  did 
select  the  be.it  readings,  and  maj-  have  preserveil 
to  «a  many  true  readings  wliicli  would  otherwise 
have  perished.  The  dislike  with  which  the  later 
students  of  Antiocli  regarded  the  opinions  of  the 
earlier  Alexandrian  Fathers,  and  the  taint  of 
hereby  which  attached  to  them,  easily  account  for 
the  text  they  preferred  not  having  continued  in 

fcncrnl  use,  if  indeed  it  was  ever  widely  current, 
loit  hits  declared  that  there  are  no  grounds  at  all 
for  liclieving  in  this  Alexandrian  revision,  but  wc 
are  not  aware  that  he  has  gone  beyoml  iiKscrtuin 
on  tliLi  point.  In  the  some  way,  Burgun  and  .MilliT 
declared  that  Hort's  Antiochian  reiisions  were  the 
creations  of  Hort's  imagination.  But  (he  fiict  re 
iiiainn  that  the  Alexandrian  text  cannot  Iw  Iraceil 
earlier  than  the  first  quarter  of  the  3rd  century, 
Clement  of  Alexandriause<]  a  distinctively  Wc^teiTi 
text ;  it  is  true  that  he  sometimes  hn^  what  arc 
commonly  recarded  as  Alexandrian  readin';s,  bul 
it  ia  manifestly  imimnsible  to  prove  that  these  may 
not  have  been  j>art  of  the  Western  text,  curivnt  in 
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Alexaudiia,  anil  naturallj  taken  U[)  by  tlie  reviHers. 
If  it  is  the  cane  tliat  tlie  Saliidic  version  in  etuEier 
than  tlie  Bobairiv,  again  we  Bnd  Ihe  Wuxtem  type 

f  receding  the  Alexandrian  :  uud  if  KuhinBon  is 
urtlier  rieht  in  astiij^ning  tlie  bolioiric  to  the  3rd, 
luid  not  tlie  2ud  cent.,  then  it  may  very  possibly 
IiBve  been  mode  from  MSS  with  the  revised  Alex- 
andrian text,  and  i(u  chaiacter  ia  thuH  accoantad 
for. 

The  great  importance  which  Hort  assi^ma  to  the 
agreement  of  M  and  B  depends  on  his  contention 
that  the  two  MSS  are  independent  of  each  other ; 
but  there  are  really  strong  rewmns  fur  doabtint' 
thia.      Hort  (§  288)  admits  the  truth  of  tlie  fact 

Siinted  out  by  Tischendorf,  '  that  six  leaves  of  the 
T  in  H,  together  with  the  opening  verses  of  the 
Aimcalypse,  besides  corrections,  headings,  and  in 
two  cases  subscriptions,  to  other  parts,  are  from 
tlie  liand  of  the  same  scribe  that  u-rote  the  NT 
in  B.'  He  adopts  the  obvioua  concluHion  that  the 
scribe  of  B  was  the  corrector  of  N,  and  odds  that 
it  shows  that  the  two  MSS  were  written  in  tlie 
xaine  generation,  probably  in  the  same  place.  He 
argues,  however,  that  the  evidence  of  the  text, 
supported  by  dilTerences  in  the  order  of  the  books 
and  other  externals,  creates  a  strong  presumption 
that  they  were  copied  from  independent  exemplars. 
But  where  so  much  depends  on  the  absolute  in- 
dependence of  two  witnesses,  this  close  local 
connexion  must  cause  the  most  serions  doubts. 
Have  we  any  means  of  saying  where  it  is  Hkely 
that  the  two  MSS  were  wntten!  Both  MSS 
4'ontain  a  peculiar  system  of  chapter  numbers  in 
the  Acta,  m  each  case  in  a  verj'  early  band,  and 
with  such  dilTerences  that  in  neither  case  con  the 
numeration  have  been  copied  from  the  other  MS, 
but  must  have  come  from  a  common  oriipnal. 
Dean  Armitage  Robinson,  in  bb  '  Euthaliana ' 
ITS  iii.  3),  gives  reasons  fur  believing  that  this 
chapter-numeration  is  the  same  as  that  connected 
with  the  name  of  Entholius,  and  points  out  (p.  35} 
that  a  Euthaiian  codex  clairns  to  have  been  col- 
lated with  the  accurate  copies  in  the  library  at 
Cn.-sarea  of  Eusebias  PomphylL  The  connexion 
of  Origen  with  this  ^eat  librair  ia  well  known, 
iind  suggests  (though  it  can  hardly  be  called  more 
than  B  sugf^estion)  that  the  same  librai7  may  have 
been  the  birthplace  oC  these  two  great  MSS  which, 
when  in  agreement,  sup|iort  the  text  wliich  Urigen 
niuhtly  used,  and  with  the  rise  of  which  he  may 
well  liavo  been  connected.  It  is  impossible  to 
speak  with  any  conlidence  until  a  groat  deal  more 
work  lias  been  done,  but  it  does  seem  as  if  the 
evidence  in  favour  of  an  Alexandrian  revision  is 
growing  (cf.,  further,  Burkitt,  TS  v.  5). 

We  ore  able  to  judge  of  Uort's  work  only  by 
the  results,  and  to  some  extent  our  judgment  must 
be  based  on  a  consideration  of  extreme  instances, 
that  is,  we  must  judge  the  theory  by  cases  in 
which  he  has  pushed  it  to  its  furthest  limits. 
No  one  denies  that  the  greater  part  of  his  text, 
right  or  wrong,  is  of  extreme  ontiqnity,  being 
luLsed  on  the  agreement  of  Alexandrian  and 
Western  docwments ;  the  question  is  whether  his 
theory  has  led  to  the  inclusion  of  readings  that 
cannot  be  shown  to  be  earlier  than  Urigen,  and 
may  therefore  be  due  to  an  Alexandrian  revision, 
or  may  be  errors  that  had  crept  into  the  Western 
text  current  at  Alexandria  on  which  that  re- 
vision was  based.  We  propose  to  examine  a  few 
examples  which  throw  light  on  the  methods  he 
employed. 

One  ot  tht  inoit  Important,  instinctive,  and  truly  typicul 
exunplefl  otmrv  in  Jn  V^,  The  pftflHn  hoi  been  exhuutiveU' 
dlKiusalb]FUortinUiBBntath<*nnI>iBnta(i(nu(iaTfl}.  The 
VFiw  mm  In  the  Aleundriu  MSB:  Ih>  iUi;!  i^ui.  riim- 
>"••»<■«  (lir  i  i.  ■.'(  TO  lilTA  "iJ  ruT/il  i«l7t«l  It-virtn.  For 
>u>i>i>af  Ak  the  vat  nULiotUy  ol  dDcamenla  (rite  •  lUiayD'C 
frivr :  Hort'A  n-aciing  U  luf^rted  hy  l  iizuU,  um  ocarJy  homo- 
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pneous,  group  or  docunieiiU,  KBC'L  aa,  Ihe  l-esh.  Sirisc, 
nurgin  ol  the  Huk.  ByrUc,  und  the  Bohulrii:.  The  8i)i 
uid  Uolhic  Venlona  uid  the  aimiitic  Svrisc  are  not  ei' 
here,  snd  the  evidence  ol  Che  .€thi<^  ia  dliiil«L  Ua  lar. 
would  Bpp«&r  1o  be  411  eKclutively  AtexuidTiau  group,  wei 
not  tor  Uic  cuppott  ot  the  Peah..  which  can  hardly  be  anipa 
ol  coiuptleily  Hith  BO'L,  and  seeais  Lo  thaye  that  the  rcu 
niiul  be  older  Uiaji  the  ollegrd  Aleiondrian  revinoo. 

there  can  be  Uttle  dDobt  that  Clement  ot  Aleiandria'i  u 
remdinf  Has  i  ^„tt^  liit  (Ihe  utlcle  ia  louod  with  Mi  all 


Mm,  which  is     ' 
Urigen.    ButtI 


TV  in  I 


■Una: 


I  or  hia  I 


Ihia  reading  prior  to  the  time  o(  Oiiiten. 

., J .. ...eard  Itaa  an  old  reidinj  current  In  AJen. 

andria.  On  the  other  hand,  the  evidence  of  Uk  gntl  majority 
ot  US9  and  Venions.  aupporled  by  a  jfuod  arr*)  ol  Fathen, 
■howa  that  the  rLi»l  reading  mu  wideb'  snrrad  at  ao  enoally 
forly  period.    Hon  liad  imdoiibl  howlodedde  on  the  evidence. 

doubttiil  B'hetb 
uHd  beten  Greek  philoeophy 
over  (^riatUn  OieSqgy.    Ood-.. ... 
eiiegeala  at  St.  Johnf  Ooapel,  and 


•o  well  that  internal  evidence 
hird  lo  re»d  hie  ■■onJs  nilhoot 

"  wnjiiw  Mf  could  have  beeii 


logy.    Oodet.  who ' 
nv  Ooapel,  and  waa  ringnlariy ' 
>tt«a  ol  ItlOiati  crttldam,  deals  vith  the  rival 


nnblaSNd  in 

I  readings  in 

letoo  dec  Akiaodiina:  iB 

'--  ■■-"      -■     !l*adtola« 

I'appui  du 

!.    1^  itii 


^maUque  poaK^rlf 
, _  _ d'AleianiTiie  et 

impoeuble  lo  beheve  that  the  wnter  of  the  Oespei,  i 

otter  M.vlaff  'Ood.  no  one  has  ever  seen,'  ihonld  coiinnui.  m- 
only.bcgotten  God  .  .  .  haa  declared  him.'  In  (act,  the  nonl 
Stiecui  appuently  be  in  i^a'^  here  onlyitiued  in  the  aecondary 
senH  a^gned  to  it  by  Origen,  u  diatingnished  trom  •  «■•:,  t 
term  which  he  thought  could  not  properl>'  be  uaed  oF  the  ho^ot- 
Uort  thlaka  that  the  Timdllig  cannot  have  arisen  Ironi  ui  ard- 
dental  confusion  ol  h  and  nc,  bccauae  of  the  omiailon  of  tlie 
article  in  moat  MBS  reading  lui ;  but  the  testimony  ot  Clement 
Buggeitg  that  i  utf)ttir  Im  may  have  arisen  accidEntally  ;  the 
rea<Ufig  would  be  wekxHiied  hy  Elie  achool  of  Origen,  but  the 
arlkle  would  natuially  be  omitted. 

Wb  neit  aelfct  an  Inrtanee  which  eiempllBea  a  parUcular 
excellence  oE  the  Alexandrian  text^treedom  from  icadimpi 
ioUoduced  lo  n»lie  one  GKpei  hnnnoniie  with  the  paradei 
pu^^  in  another.  In  Ut  1^  mBZ  1,  33  road  tK  •!  (D  omila) 
Itivj»  «V>,  and  they  have  the  aupport  of  Importiuit  liSa  of  the 

■ n'  t),  ot  the  Egyptian  verriona,  and  the 

The  nuus  of  USS  and  Verriona  bring  Slu 
reading  W  il  irum  v*,  vlti  b^>  ni 


Lrelonlan  i^yriac. 


mona  rolerring  to  the  '  Two  Waj-. '  (cf.  r.p.  Oidacln,  i  1)  might 
botily  reaulL  in  no  rvlersure  being  made  to  the  'tJa1«.'  U«t 
peoi^e  who  are  not  prnfeqed  texlAia]  critici  would  prefer  to 
loUaw  the  main  mage  ot  USS. 

llIlff°>-*iaomitIedby(tII,  supported  by  3  uncials  Onduding 
X).  U  minuscules,  the  Cureloniwi  Bj-riac,  one  US  ol  the 
Batuiric,  and  apparently  Orlgcii.  Jerome  lays  that  the  paasagv 
was  omitted  In  most  tlSS,  Hort  sayi;  'Both  documentary 
evidence  and  the  inipowllrility  of  acrounting  tor  omlnion  proi  e 
these  vrorda  to  be  no  pan  of  the  text  of  Ut.  They  tan  hardly 
have  be«ian  altered  repe^tion  ol  the  panJlet  Lk  IfM-»,  but 

ntly  derived  from  an  extianeoua  aource,  written  or 

•erted  in  Ihe  Western  Text  at  a  very  early  time.' 
g  tiringa  us  luce  to  bee  with  on  Imponant  problem : 
tendency  ol  acrihea  wu  to  make  their  MS  as  fuU  a» 
1  it  Is  usually  impossible  (eii.'epi  In  cases  of  homon- 
aecoont  lor  omlsiion.  B  imd  Its  allies  frequenlly 
m  or  jisBiajii  li  found  In  the  majority  of  dncuments^ 
this  a  proof  rf  the  mpcrlortt;-  -•  "--'-  '— •''  "  '- 
list  the  conclusion  Ihat  It  ia.  luu  n.  a  uu^Luiw:Lurj ,  b.f 
iced  unorlUcAl.  to  adopt  a  sweeping  theory  that  all  omiiviDn 
B  right,  fr-  "— ■  — ■  '■- 


Thls< 


Celeuton)  te 

'ipivi  'it'is 

.t  all  Ol 

they  may  have  arisen  Irom  accidenlai  c. 

far  more  interesUna  and  important  case  ia  tlie  oniJBBion  of 
16S".  It  ia  impi^hle  here  to  go  Into  the  evidence  fullv. 
■  '        ~      ■ '  '       ■■        t  probable 

that  they 
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aalioon,  Ui^er.  Introd.  la  tAr  SIvdii  vfUu  Dvtkt  0/ thi  XT 
•  DOta  Bt  tbc  end  uf  cIl  Ii.  The  \ett  ixmUlning  the  condiu 
ot  Mk.  in  H  li  admitted  to  li*vi  been  wiltlen  b>'  the  Kribe  v 
WTDt4  & :  apparoitlj  ju  corr«tcr  ol  the  forma  US  be  fancel 
aod  rewrote  the  lew.  Lk.  beKins  us  ur — *  —  *  ^""  '*'■'  ' 
Ibere  would  be  room  op  the  tut  1e 


tl  □!  Mk.  lor  Uie  di^iutHl 
It  b  Bn  obvJDiu  conjectun  thni  the  acribe  ot  R  oo^ded 
»  (roro  his  archetype,  »nd  Ihul  the  corrector  deliber- 


Eumhliii  wu  DO  doubt  ■  great  authority  on  points  ol  Dibticul 
crltleiini  there,  uid  ire  know  that  his  oniuion  wu  Agaiiut  Ibew 
verKi  (lUI,  Script.  Vett.  JVoi.  CoBia.  1.  p.  1>,  Tbo;  were  out 
Teckoned  in  tJie  Anunanlui  Section*  or  the  chueUui  CUione. 
Hi*  'UttltnoDy  i«  la  the  ellKt  (hat  toaie  <a  ibe  copia  hi  bia 
time  oontained  the  vena,  aal  aome  did  not ;  bat  UuC  tJutu 
Hhkli  amlttsd  Umoi  wen  then  the  men  nuswnw^  and,  in  hie 
oplaloo,  the  mora  touatwarthy.'  It  1*  quite  pnalbla  that  the 
eridenc*  we  ban  ao  tmr  cxHuMered  oomee  to  DO  mora  ttaan  this 
— 'MSB  prafarrad  by  Eoatblus.-  U  bo  itlectHl  theie  verwa  on 
Internal  rroundi,  we  believe  ha  wia  rigU  In  doing  *□,  tKit  we 
moK  t»kt  can  thU  aubjeotive  evideooe  i>  not  tnuiHl  u 
objective  i*v*ii*i  evldenotp  It  ia  probable  that 
loandtnvarloaanilnuacu]ea,uitlwi ■— .  —  ... 


u  the  (estinton 
Jni,  and  have  n 


lEidependeiit  value.  But  a  aborter  andiiu  to  the  Ooa; 
(Ian  carrent,  which  wai  luidauUedlr  apurioua,  and  Ihhi  aSorda 
Indirect,  but  deflnlt«,  evidenoe  lor  the  atnlnion  ol  vt.^x, 
becaiw  It  could  arise  only  through  the  Goepet  ending  abruptly 
at  v.s.  Thli  DtDner  ending  laTound  In  the  Old  Latin  US  (. 
S47  Tnarffijtt  Hark.  Syriac  rnarj^n,  cma  codex  of  the  Botaalric 
margin,  and  hi  tiK  jGlhloi^  Venlon.  Both  ending!,  the 
ihortar  comhig  Hnt.  are  lound  In  L  1i>  p^.  It  li  obvloni  that 
tbt  Mtktly  textual  evidence  inlnat  rv.MO  (■  voy  iMODcluBlve : 
apparmtly  they  ¥nre  aadttaa  (allliaT  on  Internal  eiddence,  or 
tbrough  a  Mtuga  adncldenoe  by  accideDtal  damjwa  to  a 
papyrua  n^)  bi  an  twly  group  ot  MBS ;  and  the  omlirian 
osmmended  iloeU  la  Bsaeblua,  aa  It  doea  to  moat  icholan  at  the 

In  Hk  8»neariy  all  document*  read  •■;  unlAim  ni  A^t^ 
unii  ni  'H^-itK  :  \tB  follow  kBDLA  £»  (338)  in  lubaUtnt- 
Ing  BL4flb  for  mut^  nvT,  making  the  dancer  a  daughter  ol  Uend 
burina  the  aame  nauie  aa  her  mother  Herodlaa.    Thla  I*  i^Ute 


man  itsp^iauKhter :  but  even 
In^oducea,  lor  the  dauj^ter  of  Eli 
waa  named  Salome.    Clearly  B  . 


learly  B  and  lU  alliei,  in  (pile  at  the 

In  Mt  2T«  HBCL,  with  aome  late  guppoit,  add  (altsr  rw-n 
wvaO  the  woida  mXJlM  li  Xm^  >^in.i'  In^f  nifrn  rii*  Tliw^ai, 
aai  itiU^i'  ^"f  ■>■  mltA^t,     WH  ■napend  Judgment  by  placing 

fairly  abvlatialy  an  Interpolation,  put  In  at  the  wrong  place, 


In  Hk  <)»  WH  n 


I,  with  mDL  Boh,,  • 


hE 

e  reading  in  view  ol  the  nmwiit  (but  see  Hiatlnjn' 
6  l.l     In  the  KVm  we  read  that  '  very  many  ancient 

ritlea  which  agrea  ta  thla  obviaci.  error:  (bey  a»  KBCLQR 

l-l31-a»,  SS.  167.  and  U  other  minuaculei.  6  tectionariea.  the 

Bohairlo 

and  the  tut  ol  the  Hark.  Syriac— an  unusually  wide 

aatmilB 

thaogh  (mailer  group  (xBL  1-lIB-SOO,  K,  89, 33, 157, 

with  the 

the  dim 

evidence 

ofthisgraun.'^'      ' 

ia  right! 

elemont 

BLI.H 

130.  Utln  Vulgate  ;  >«  «,d  K  Join  In  W'o  of  the  three 

placoa. 

■nwou 

■l{the  ministering  angel,  the  Moody  sweat)  renders  it 

almost « 

rlain  that  they  do  not  form  part  ol  the  true  text :  the) 

am  omltl*d  by  if  ABUT  13'-0»-l!t/.  Hark.  Syriac  marsio. 

andsami 

113a  of  (he  Egjflian  Versions ;  they  are  marked  na 
apurioua  In  many  later  documenta. 

anlain  Jn  T^are  of  peculiar  ii 

can  be  little  doubt  about  the  right  reading,  «Wk  vu  vi  tiiv(4' 
without  addition.   The  dlDlcult}'  ot  this  statement  Is  «  obvloui 

down.  We  do  not  think  any  paaaage  bean  more  donclitalv' 
tenlmon}'  to  the  excellence  ol  the  text  ol  the  NT  aa  tninamltte< 
to  ua.  The  wonla  are  found  without  addition  In  KTKII 42.  01 
nme  M39  nl  the  Latin  Vnlgale,  the  CTaretonlan  Bvrlae.  th 
Bohalric,  and  the  Armenian.  The  great  majority  ot  document 
add  t»«.— a  natural  insertion  which  does  not  affect  the  mal 
jiDlnt.  Most  Latin  documents  aufinort  the  Insertion  ot  Iri.ujfi 
alter  t.i5u«.  It  la  very  remarkable  that  B  (IM)  {wilh  1  q 
JerujBlom  and  Hark,  ajiiac)  has  the  f  uUeit  reading,  -i-iC»u.  if. 
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tiluuMi.    1>  (with  /  fo)  geu  over  the  didlculty  in  a  different 
way  by  reading  n  vrit^u  *ynt  ■*'  a^ftlf . 

It  is  not  an  easy  tlitng  to  convey  a  fair  imprea- 
xioii  by  u  s«lectiQD  of  readiiigs,  but  ve  hope  the 
ubova  pOMsageH  lire  HufHciunt  to  ehow  two  things, 
the  undoabted  excellence  of  the  AlcxAudrian  tnuli- 
tion,  and  the  inadviuibility  of  following  it  againat 
internal  evidence  of  readtnga.  If  Hort'a  views  of 
the  Renealogiuil  relationa  of  the  main  texts  are,  ka 
we  iietieve,  unproved,  then  the  Alexandrian  group 
niiut  Btand  on  its  merits  alone,  itnd  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  ita  readinKs  may  be  due  to  a  delinite 
revision  1  *  in  any  case,  liowever,  whether  there  was 
an  Alexandrian  revision  or  not,  the  text  preserved 
by  tbia  group  of  docnmenta  is  the  purest  and  (lie 
moBt  important  now  known  to  us.  We  believe  thab 
(he  following  passage  from  Dr,  Salmon  {Inirod,  to 
the  NT;  !>.  164,  note)  wtiU  expresses  wliat  will  be 
the  tiltimate  verdict  in  regard  to  the  work  of  the 
two  great  Cambridge  critics : 

'It  SMiB  to  me  that  textual  crlUc*  are  not  entJUed  to  feel 
tbaoluta  confldence  in  their  rceulta,  11  they  lenture  within  range 
of  the  obacurity  that  hang*  over  tha  iitiory  ol  the  first  publica- 
tion of  the  Ooapela,  Such  a  taak  ai  Bentley  and  Lachnunn 
prDpOHd  to  thamMlvn,  via.,  to  recover  a  good  toutth-ccntuiy 
Uxt,  was  perfectly  feasible,  and  haa.  In  tact,  been  aocompllahed 
by  WeatcolS  and  Uort  with  triumphant  success.  I  (Oppoee  that 
it  a  US  oonUlning  their  text  Doiil<f  have  been  put  into  Die  hand* 
ol  EuseUiK  he  would  have  lound  only  one  thing  in  it  which 
woald  bavB  been  quit*  strange  to  him,  oainel)',  the  ahert  »n- 
olualon  on  the  last  pan  of  Ht.  Hark,  and  that  be  would  have 
pnmoimaed  the  US  lalie  an  extremely  good  and  accurate  one. 
But  tbcae  editor*  aim  at  nothing  teaa  than  gf^g  back  to  the 
original  documenta ;  and,  in  order  to  do  Ibis,  it  is  in  some  case* 
nenaaary  to  choose  between  two  forma  of  text,  each  of  which  ia 
attested  l^  aulhoritica  older  than  any  extant  US.  Now,  a 
oboioe  which  must  be  made  on  aubjectlve  grounds  only  cannot 


pDbliahed  a  seoond  edition  ol  his  Oonnl,  so 

text  might  both  be  entitled  to  cliJm  hla  autboritj-.- 

In  his  treatment  of  this  difficult  subject,  the 
present  writer  lias  tried  to  set  out  main  principteH 
rather  tlian  to  go  into  minute  details :  lie  has  also 
tried  to  show  lioiv  a  judgment  nnti^t  be  formeil 
rather  than  to  express  liia  own  opinions.  But  it  is 
olmoHt  impoBHible  to  move  in  textual  critici.-ni 
without  having  a  working  hypothesis.  Supporters 
either  of  the  Traditional  Text  or  ot  WH  s  viens 
have  the  advantage  of  stnrtin«;  from  a  elearly 
deRned  position,  and  attack  or  defend  dcGnite 
theories.  The  present  writer  hnn  found  it  neces- 
sary to  intimate,  aa  a  workin-;  hypothesis,  whnt 
his  otvn  views  are,  and  has  attempted  to  show  the 
reoaona  why  he  holds  them.  We  can  reconstruct  n 
text  which  was  current  at  Antiocii  by  the  middle  of 
the  411]  cent.,  and  which  won  its  way  to  practically 
universal  acceptance  in  countries  which  lued  the 
Greek  language ;  this  would  not  differ  in  any- 
material  respects  from  the  Teiitus  Receptua.  '\\  e 
can  also  reconstruct  a  text  current  in  Alexandria 
probably  as  earlv  o.^  tlie  first  qnartiir  of  the  3rd 
cent. ;  thia  woulil  be  ahnat^t  the  satue  as  Westcolt 
and  Hort'a  text,  if  wo  except  those  passages  whore 
they  give  the  preference  to  Western  documents. 
^Vhat  are  we  to  do  with  the  documents  of  very 
divergent  types,  which  are  loosely  ciasailied  as 
Weatem!  fliis  is  really  the  main  problem  which 
textual  critics  now  have  to  face.  ^\  e  nmy  perhajis 
rottgiiiy  difltinguiah  the  following  groups  of  docu- 
ments aa  attesting  different  typea  "f  rMjiings,  liut 
it  is  necessary  to  remember  Iliat  there  is  continual 
crosB-attestation  :  (n)D  supported  by  (he  old  Lot  in  i 
(i)  groups  in  ivhich  K  sides  «ith  Wcntcm  docu- 
ments against  distinctively  Alexandrian  rcatlingi ; 
(-•)  the  ancient  text  underlying  the  AntioiOilnn 
revision,  which  ia   often  very  difficult   to  diatin- 
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Siiah  ;  [d)  Ibe  Ferrar  group  of  minugcules ;  {e)  tlie 
Id  Byriac ;  we  also  know  of  a.  certain  number  of 
reiidin^B  which  were  evidently  widely  spread 
'e;irly  tunes,  but  wliich  have  left  little  or  no  trace 
of  their  exiatence  in  extant  MSS  and  veTHionH. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  article 
til  enter  on  this  very  wide  question ;  nor  "  '' 
]>i)^ibla  at  the  present  Htage  of  criticism  to  — , 
that  any  really  definite  results  liave  been  reached. 
AVIifttever  may  be  the  history  of  the  origin  of  tJie 
Western  texbi,  and  however  ntrongly  certain 
iHu1at«d  readings  may  commend  themselves  to 
llie  judgment  of  a  few  students,  it  is  not  likely 
timt  any  known  type  of  Western  text  in  its  entirety 
will  ever  comtnand  (he  respect  of  a  considerahle 
"bodjiof  students  of  textual  critidsm  and  of  exegBsia: 
and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Uie  tinsl  decision 
]iire«t  rest  on  oxcgeais,  unless  textual  evidenoe  at 
present  not  even  guestsed  at  should  be  brought  to 
li^'ht.  The  truth  appears  to  be  that  the  Antiochian 
text  adopted  much  of  what  was  best  in  the  variont 
Western  lexis  ;  but  at  the  same  lima  the  agree- 
iiient  of  Western  and  Alexandrian  docuinenta  in 
many  readings  that  are  almost  undoubtedly  right 
wonts  us  that  right  readings  may  Inrk  in  tlie  most 
divergent  texts,  though  it  is  improbable  that  iiiucli 
of  value  escaped  both  the  Alexandrian  and  the 
Antiochian  revisers. 

Bat  the  e:iintence  of  these  early  divergent  types 
of  text,  in  regard  to  which  textual  criticism  can 
civenodeGnite  verdict,  baa  a  very  distinct  practical 
lesson  to  teach,  and  one  which  is  greatly  needed  at 
thia  critical  period  in  the  history  of  Christianity ; 
it  is  impossible  to  recover  at  present  the  ipriuimn 
vr-rba  of  the  NT  writers.  Of  course  the  limits  of 
duuht  are  very  narrow,  and  the  i>0Ksible  variants 
nre  few  and  for  the  most  part  unimportant ;  but 
the  fact  of  doubt  remains,  and  is  a  standing  ^protest 
Bgainst  alt  mechanical  theories  of  inspiration,  for 
hiiwever  slight  the  discrepancies  the  question  must 
arise,  'Which  text  or  reading  is  inspired!'  We 
must  build  on  the  general  sense,  not  on  the  mere 
tetter  of  Scripture;  thisis  the  practical  le.-Hion  which 
textual  criticism  teaches  us  at  this  moment.  And 
what  result  can  be  happier  than  if  the  study  of  the 
letter,  bj'  its  inconclusiveness.  leads  us  to  a  firmer 
grasp  of  the  general  sense,  in  which  is  the  '  spirit 
tliat  maketh  alive '  * 
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THADDSUS  occurs  only  Mk  3">  and  Mt  10* ;  in 
the  latter  place  in  the  AV  in  the  form  :  '  LebbiEuti, 
whose  surname  was  Thaddwus.'  On  the  textual 
questions,  see  artt.  JvxtAS  (vol.  i.  p.  906),  Lerbxvs 
(above,  p.  22),  and '  Thaddicu^'  (Z>«  iv.  741).  In  the 
Western  Church  neither '  Lebhicus '  nor '  Thaddiena ' 
became  common,  their  place  being  taken  by  'Judas,' 
occurring  in  Lk.  's  G  ospel  and  Acts  as  Juitas  Jacobi, 
and  found  in  Mt.  bh  Jiidn»  Ztloter  in  the  oldest 
Latin  ivitnesses,  and  as  Jvdiu  «m  ofJrtina  in  Syr- 
Sin  ;  his  day  falling  with  that  of  Simon  on  the 
Wth  October.*    But  even  under  the  name  of  Jnde 

SimoDla  Caiwnel  et  Tkdel  Bpaa«lanun':  •»  M.  Ftrotin,  /^ 
liirr  ordiHutn  en  utagc  doM  Ffgliti  Wiiii/utMi<iuf  M  MauralK 
fFtpagne,  Pirit,  ItKH  l=>ilonmntnIa  taiaia  lilaraiea,  eA. 
Cabrol-Leclerq,  rel.  v.J 


'  became    1 
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.  popular.  The 
CaleiuQir  of  the  Engluh  Churfh,  Illicafraled  (Ox- 
ford and  London,  1851),  knows  only  of  lica  old 
chnrches  in  England  d^icateU  in  the  joint  names 
of  Simon  and  Jude,  and  of  several  instonccM  in 
modem  churches  of  their  names  being  honoured 
separately,  as^in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Bethnal 


Ureen,  WesI 


itthe 


quent  as  a  prci^r  name  ;  of.,  however,  for  instance, 
the  Italian  painter  Taddeo  Gaddi.  In  the  Greek 
Church  the  19th  June  is  kept  as  ii-riiiat  too  iyioa  xal 
itib^ot,  iiTorriXou  'loi-itt,  who  by  Luke,  in  the  Gospel 
and  Acts,  is  called  'leiiat ;  by  Matthew  and  Mark, 
Ba0r3af(H  cal  Ae^^aioT,  d^eX^if  Karh  adpKa  xp^MO-rli^vr 
ToS  KVploV  illiulf  'Il|ffoC  SplOToS  tit  vtit  'Iowt;^  toB 
/ipTtffTO/wi,  dS(X^  W  TriJ^iBi  'lonii^""  foC  AliXipotiov, 
0  Jial  -Hir  ^iwriffTitTIt  tai  SoyiidTiiir  f)ir\tiH  tdP  Ilrrii- 
tiarm  irSpiiriHi  iwatir  iriirrtCSat  iwirra\.^.  It  is 
then  told  tliat  he  was  sent  by  Christ  Himself  ut 
dJcX^  ibI  fi,iivraytiry6<  to  Mesopotamia,  came  to 
Edeesa,  healed  Abgar,  and  was  shot  with  arrows 
by  the  infidels  in  the  town  Ararat.  On  30th  June, 
the  day  of  all  Apostles,  he  is  numhered  12th  ;  the 
gilace  where  he  died  in  one  MS  being  called  ir 
Apdrif  T^  i-iXci.  On  the  21st  Angnst  the  Greek 
Church  celebrates  fir4/"7  ">'  itlov  i-nvrAav  QalSaloo 
ToC  mi  .U^^alov  jfAi  Twt  i^SofL^nom.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  from  Edessa,  a  Hebrew  by  birtli,  who 
came  to  Jemsalem  in  the  days  of  John  the  Baptist, 
was  baptised,  and  afterwanls  followed  Jesus  tUl 
His  Passion.  Then  he  returned  to  his  home, 
healed  Abgar  of  the  'black'  leproi^,  came  to 
Syria,  and  died  in  81)01/1-01 ;  rf.  the  Act't  Apoalo- 
lorum  Apocr.,  ed.  Tiseliendorf. 

On  the  identity  of  Lebbrcus-Tbaddieus-JudBs 
Jacobi  with  the  author  of  the  Epistle  and  the 
brother  of  Jesus,  see  Mayor, '  Brethren  of  the  Lord ' 
{DB  i.  320) ;  Doni  J.  Chapman  (JThSt  vii.  4I2-*33) ; 
Til  Zahn,  For-Kf/tu^ea,  vi.  [1900]  225^363.  For 
evidence  that  the  Epistle  of  Jude  is  quoted  occa- 
sionally under  the  name  of  Thaddatua,  see  ZNTW 
iii.  [1902]  251.  In  the  Syrian  Churches,  Jude  is 
identified  with  Thomas,  and  soiuetinies  regarded 
OS  twin  brother  of  Jesus ;  see  .P.  B.  Harris,  Dtotcuri 
in  the  ChrUtinv.  Let/'-ndi,  aud  The  Cii/l  of  the 
Hcfivenly  Twins  (1900),  p.  105.  In  the  Onouiiatiea 
arum  the  name  '  Tliaddtrus '  is  explained  by  atterit 
(ed.  Lagorde,  202.  S3).  The  same  e^mology  is 
followed  in  the  Talmud,  Sanfi.  43n,  where  the  lut 
of  the  five  disciples  of  Jeans  is  called  Tkoda,  and 
I's  100'  60^  are  applied  to  him. 

On  monuinenb'  of  Chriitlan  art  the  name  does 
not  seem  to  occur  frequently  (see  Mrs.  Arthur  Bell, 
The  Saints  in  Chrinfuiii  Art  (1901),  vol.  i.  ch.  viii. 
■The  Twelve  Apostles';  oh.  xvi.  'Bt,  Simon,  St. 
Jude,  and  St.  Matthias').  In  the  mosaic  of  S. 
Paolo  fuori  le  Mnra,  Tlinddieus  is  the  la^t  of  the 
Apostles  ;  on  its  bronze  doors,  cast  at  Constan- 
tinople in  lOTD,  he  is  left  out  altojgether  along 
with  Jamen  the  Lens  and  Matthias.     The  Romaruc 

Jrontnle  aurettm  of  the  altar  of  the  church  at 
Combuig  ( Wlirtemberg},  representing  the  Salvator 
Mundi  in  the  midst  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  given 
him  under  the  name  -S'.  Tathcas.  When  the  Creed 
is  apportioned  among  the  Twelve,  'Thaddraus 
dixit:  eamis  ranirrcrtioaciii .'  Tn  the  Hexameters 
ascribed  to  Bernard  of  Cloirvaux, '  Sentilnit  eamem 
Judat' ;   with   Firminius :    'Judas  Jacobi   dixit: 

«anc(or«fn 


ii  the  nuHtlon  ilBiit  the  relstlon  of  Ilia 
B^aM.  who  I*  sM  b}-  EuKbioi  10  imn 
U,  ind  to  hste  bttn  tcot  iftor  the  AaoMi- 
Bdem  Co  heml  K<nj'  Atvw.    imait,  on 
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Mt  lO',  tells  the  same  about  the  Apostle  Thaddaeus,  while  in  the 
Syrian  legend  the  messenger  to  Ekiessa  is  called  Addai  (on  the 
fonn  Uaadai  in  one  of  the  MSS  of  the  Syriac  Version  of  the  HE 
of  Eusebius,  see  DB,  t.v.  'Thoddwis').  Zahn  thinks  that 
Eusebius  is  guilty  of  the  confusion  of  Addai  with  Thaddaios. 
On  the  Syriac  Doctrine  of  Addai,  see  Lagarde,  Reli^icB  juris 
eceUs.  antiqu.  syr.  p.  32= Or.  p.  80;  Cureton,  AneietU  Syriac 
Doeumetits ;  Q.  Phillips,  The  Doctrine  of  Addai  (1876). 

As  the  place  of  his  burial  there  is  mentioned, 
besides  Beirut  in  Phoenicia,  the  town  Ostracine  in 
Egypt  (see  Const.  Apost. ,  ed.  Lagarde,  p.  283),  where 
Saidaios  6  AepaTot  xal  *lo6das  is  distinguished  from 
Judas  Jacobi ,  the  latter,  after  preaching  through- 
out the  whole  of  Mesopotamia,  was  stoned  by  the 
Jews,  and  lies  at  £Ale.s.sa ;  the  former  preached  to 
the  Edessenes,  was  crucified,  and  buried  in  '  Ostra- 
cine,' the  town  of  Ecypt. 

The  most  .probable  etymology  of  the  name 
'  Thaddseus'  seems  to  be  that  proposed  by  Dal  man, 
who  sees  in  it  the  Heb.  abbreviation  of  a  Greek 
name  beginning  with  Theo-,  as  in  Thexulas,    The 

*  Gospel  of  Thaadieus '  mentioned  in  some  MSS  and 
editions  of  the  Dccrctum  Gelasii  is  due  to  a  clerical 
error.  On  the  legends  connected  with  Thaddoeus 
see  Lipsins,  Die  apokr,  Apostclgeschichtejif  ii.  pp. 
142-200  (1884). 

LrrERATVRE.— Artt.  Judas  1  and  Lbbbjeub in  thepresent  work ; 

*  Judas'  in  DB  ii.  798»:  'Lebbasus,'  ib,  iii.  92;  'Thaddeeus,'  ib. 
iv.  741;  *  Judas,'  'Lebbeus/  "Thaddrous/  in  SBi;  Zahn, 
Forschmxgen.  vi.  293.  821,  344  ;  Dom  Chapman,  'The  Brethren 
of  the  Lord '  in  JThSt  vii.  412  ff .  Eb.  N  ESTLE. 

THANK8GIYING  (ei^apto-r/a,  ei}xap«rr^w)  is  an 
important  Christian  virtue,  and  in  pre-Christian 
Greek  the  word  is  rare.  Used  chiefly  of  man's 
attitude  to  God,  it  implies  a  recollection  of  Him, 
a  recognition  of  His  actions  in  the  past  (cf.  o^io- 
\<riet¥  and  cognates,  He  13",  Mt  11^  etc.),  quite 
apart  from  any  thought  of  petition  for  the  future. 
Meaning  originally  to  do  a  gooil  tin*n  to  a  man 
(cf.  ^x****  X^P^^j  1  Ti  V^)y  euxoLpKrria  acquires  the 
meaning  of  repaying  a  favour,  and  lience  of  show- 
ing gratitude,  rhik)  uses  it  in  the  technical  sense 
of  thank-offerin^j.  Outside  the  Gosi>els  and  Apoca- 
lypse it  occurs  m  the  NT  only  in  the  writings  of 
St.  Paul. 

1.  Usage  in  the  Gospels.— The  word  ci''xop«rWw 
{e&xapKTTLa  does  not  occur  in  the  Gospels),  tliough 
found  in  other  connexions  (Jn  IH^,  Lk  17^*),  occurs 
princii>ally  in  relation  to  grace  before  meat,  espe- 
cially at  the  miracles  of  the  loaves,  and  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Lord's  Supper  (Mt  15**  26^^  Mk  8« 
14=^,  Lk  22'^-  ^*  [before  the  oreaking  of  the  bread 
we  have  in  the  i|  Mt  262«,  Mk  U^  ^iXoy^aas  (EV 

*  blessed ')  for  €i>xa/)t<rr7j(raj  in  Lk.],  Jn  6"-  '^),  From 
this  fact,  in  later  times,  though  not  in  the  NT 
itself,  the  word  EucJiarist  l)ecame  a  recognized 
term  for  the  Holy  Communion,  and  is  found  in 
the  Teaching  of  tne  Twelve  Apostles  (9^)  and  other 
sub- Apostolic  literature  (I^n.  Smyr.  7,  Just.  Mart. 
ApoL  1,  65),  as  well  as  m  later  writings.  See, 
further,  artt.  Benediction  and  Blessing. 

Besides  eiJxaptoT^w  we  find  in  the  Gospels,  as  terms 
denoting  the  giving  of  thanks,  (1)  ^^o;uoXo7^o/Ltat(Mt 
n^  il  Lk  10",  RVm  *  praise') ;  (2)  dvOofioXoy^ofMi  (Lk 

23») ;  and  (3)  ^w  x^*'  <^^  ^^^^  ^^'  ^^"'^'  ^^^^"^ *^^^^ 
Himself  thanks  His  Father  for  revealing  to  babes 

what  is  hidden  from  the  wise  and  understanding. 

In  (2)  Anna  the  prophetess  gives  thanks  to  God  for 

the  vision  of  the  infant  Jasus.     In  (3)  Jesus  set« 

aside  the  idea  that  a  servant  should  be  thanked  for 

doing  the  things  which  were  commanded  him. 

2.  Christ's  lessons  regarding  thanksgiving.— (1) 
His  own  cxamj)lc  it  a  lesson.  He  gives  thanks  to 
His  Father  for  daily  bread  (Mt  15»  |!  Mk  8«,  Jn  6"-  ^ ; 
cf .  r^k  24**) ;  for  the  revelation  to  babes  of  the  secrets 
of  the  heavenly  Kingdom  (Mt  ll^^  il  Lk  lO^^) ;.  for  the 
Divine  hearing  of  His  prayer  (Jn  11^^);  for  the 
bread  and  wine  of  the  Holy  Supper,  and  all  the 


spiritual  blessings  which  they  connote  (Mt  26'*'-> 
Mk  I4««-,  Lk  5^"-",  1  Co  112«-).  (2)  His  \cords 
convei/  lessons.  We  have  no  claim  to  be  regarded 
as  profitable  servants,  deserving  to  be  thanked,  if 
we  nave  merely  done  our  duty  (Lk  11^).  There  is 
a  kind  of  thanks^ving  to  God  which  is  only  a  form 
of  hypocrisy,  being  really  a  flattery  of  ourselves 
(Lk  18").  The  truly  thankful  heart  is  rare  (Lk 
i^idftj .  j(j  recognizes  God's  hand  in  the  gifts  of 
human  benefactors  (v.^®) ;  it  is  inspiretl  by  faith, 
and  wins  great  blessings  (v.**). 

It  is  worth  noting  tliat  it  is  to  St.  Luke  alone 
that  we  owe  the  story  of  the  Ten  Lepers  and  the 
Grateful  Samaritan,  which  is  typical  of  the  Chris- 
tian grace  of  gratitude  that  finds  expression  in 
thanl^giving ;  while  it  is  to  St.  Luke's  beloved 
friend  and  teacher,  St.  Paul,  as  to  no  other,  that 
we  owe  the  repeated  and  characteristic  Christian 
utterance  of  thanks  to  God  for  His  unspeakable 
gift  (2  Co  9*',  and  the  Pauline  Epistles,  2>(tssim). 

LxTERATURR.  —  Cremer,  Lexicon,  s.vv.  •wx«^'*'"*».  ivX#5'(4»; 
Swete,  JThSt,  Jan.  1902,  p.  163 ;  Trench,  MiracUi,  867  ff. ; 
'Modey,  Unitteraity  Serm,  253 ;  Rashdall,  Christus  in  EeeUsia, 

179.  H.  C.  Lees  and  J.  C.  Lambert. 

THEOPHILUS.— The  name  of  an  early  Christian 
to  whom  a  couple  of  NT  documents,  the  Third 
(canonical)  Gospel  and  its  sequel,  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  are  addressed  (Lk  P,  Ac  P).  This  does 
not,  of  course,  imply  that  the  writer  had  no  wider 
audience  in  view.  The  two  books  in  question  are 
far  too  carefully  composed  to  be  mere  private  com- 
munications. In  moaem  parlance  they  are  '  dedi- 
cated '  rather  than  addressed  to  Theophilus ;  that 
is,  if  we  suppose  the  name  to  be  a  genuine  proper 
name.  On  this  point,  however,  there  has  been 
some  difterence  of  opinion.  Conceivably  Thco- 
philus  ( =  OT  Jcdidiah,  *  God's  friend ')  migiit  be  no 
more  than  a  conventional  title  for  the  average 
Christian  reader,  an  imaginary  nom  de  gu€rre  for 
the  typical  catechumen.  This  symbolic  sense  of 
the  word  was  conjectured  by  Origen.  At  the  same 
time,  instances  of  The.ophilus  as  a  proper  name  are 
not  uncommon,  and  it  seems  simpler,  on  the  whole, 
to  regard  it  as  such  in  the  NT.  A  modilication  of 
the  above  theory  has  also  been  proposed  {e.g.  by 
Ramsay  and  Bartlet),  which  would  make  Theo- 
philus a  baptismal  name  given  to  .a  Roman  otticial, 
and  employed  here  for  the  sake  of  safety.  This  is 
ix)ssible,  but  rather  unlikely. 

The  name,  then,  is  to  be  taken  as  denoting  some 
.contemporary  of  Luke  (or  of  whoever  wrote  the 
Third  (Jospel  and  Act^).  Otherwise  he  is  unknown 
to  history.  Later  tradition  naturally  busied  itself 
with  fanciful  conjectures  upon  his  personality, 
turning  him  eventually  into  the  bishop  of  Antioch 
or  of  Ctesarea  (cf.  Zalin's  Einleittuig,  §  58.  5).  But 
this  is  the  region  of  guesswork,  though  modern 
critics  have  often  been  tempted  to  stray  back  into 
it.  As,  for  example,  Beck,  who,  in  his  Prolog  d'S 
Lk.-EvangeliuDis  (1900),  deduces  from  iv  rifxiy  (P) 
the  fact  that  the  author  was  one  of  the  two  Em- 
maas  disciples,  while  Theophilus  must  have  been  a 
wealthy  Antiochene  tax-collector,  an  acauaintance 
of  Chuza  and  Herod,  who  accompanied  llerod  and 
Bemice  to  Ctesarea,  where  he  fell  in  with  St.  Paul 
and  St.  Luke.  (Jodet  opines  that  Luke  was  a 
freedman  of  Theophilus.  The  latter,  at  any  rate, 
may  have  been  the  patronu.'i  libri,  expected  to  be 
responsible  for  the  publication  and  circulation  of 
the  Gospel  and  its  sequel.  Whether  he  was  of 
Greek  extraction  or  a  I^onian,  iM)ssibly  of  eques- 
trian  rank,  it  is  inqiossible  to  say  ;  but  one  may 
cheerfully  set  aside  the  theories  which  identify 
him  with  Philo  or  Seneca. 

We  are  thus  reduced  to  an  examination  of  the 
internal  evidence  for  anv  knowledge  of  the  ix)si- 
tion  and  character  of  tne  man.     (I)  Plainly,   to 
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begin  with,  he  was  a  Christian  when  the  Third 
Gospel  was  composed.  He  had  been  *  instmcted ' 
in  the  faith  by  some  Christian  teachers  as  a  cate- 
chumen. But  either  he  or  his  friend,  the  author, 
felt  that  some  fuller  acquaintance  with  the  historic 
basis  of  the  Christian  religion  (not  of  the  Pauline 
gospel,  as  Hilgenfeld  argues  in  ZUcKr.fur  Wiss, 
Theolo^Cf  1901,  pp.  1-11)  was  advisable,  and  it 
was  with  this  end  in  view  that  the  Third  Gospel 
and  its  sequel  were  addressed  to  him,  in  order  to 
remove  uncertainties  caused  by  diversity,  inexact- 
ness, lack  of  thoroughness,  and  absence  of  order, 
in  the  current  accounts  of  Christ's  life  on  earth. 
Some  critics  still  hold  that  Theophilus  was  simply 
a  pagan  interested  in  Christianity.  But  the  term 
KarnxfiOyis  (Lk  1*,  cf.  Ac  18*  21^),  especially  in  the 
light  of  its  context,  seems  to  preclude  this  hypo- 
thesis. St.  Luke's  preface  imphes  that  he  was  more 
than  merely  an  interested  inquirer.  It  suggests,  as 
Wright  a&ys  {Composition  of  the  Four  Gospels,  p. 
55),  that '  busy  men  like  Theophilus  had  beeA  cate- 
chized in  their  youth,  but  later  occupations  had 
driven  out  many  of  the  lessons,  and  unless  a  man 
could  secure  tne  same  catechist  whom  he  had 
attended  as  a  boy,  the  frequent  discrepancies  in 
the  ever-changing  tradition  would  jar  on  the  preci- 
sion of  youthful  memory,  and  produce  a  general 
sense  of  disappointment  and  uncertainty.  Oral 
tradition  had  its  merits.  It  was  vital  and  free 
from  any  danger  of  codifying  the  Christian  spirit. 
But  among  its  defects  were  liability  to  discrepancies 
(cf.  Jos.  c.  Apion.  i.  2)  and  absence  of  uniformity. 
Furthermore,  if  there  is  no  other  instance  of  one 
Christian  hailing  another  by  a  secular  title  in  the 
NT,  on  the  other  hand  there  is  no  case  of  a  Chris- 
tian writing  for  the  benefit  of  any  save  fellow- 
Christians.  Besides,  such  a  title  need  not  have 
been  incongruous  with  Christianity.  If  Theophilus 
was  of  high  rank,  the  faith  which  bade  Christians 
honour  all  men  would  not  preclude  a  Christian 
author  from  employing  such  a  title  once  in  a  semi- 
formal  prologue  to  his  work.  (2)  That  Theophilus 
was  a  man  of  rank  is  suggested  by  the  term 
Kp6.Turr€  =  *  most  excellent  *  or  *  your  excellency ' 
(Ac  23*  24'  26*),  which  may  oe  almost  semi- 
technical,  and  in  anv  case  implies  respect  for 
exalted  position  and  nigh  authority,  though  the 
idea  of  intimacy  and  affection  need  not  be  excluded 
(cf.  Jos.  Ant.  vi.  8,  etc.).  He  may  have  been  on 
the  proconsular  staff,  or  an  official  of  some  kind  in 
the  Imperial  service.  And  this  would  tally  with 
the  special  emphasis  laid  by  St.  Luke  upon  the 
relation  of  the  Church  to  the  Empire,  and  the 
repeated  connexions  which  he  suggests  between 
the  political  affairs  of  the  age  and  the  progress  of 
Christianity  (cf.  e,g,  Ramsay,  Was  Christ  born  at 
Bethlehem  f  ch.  iii. ),  especiaily  in  Acts.  His  social 
position  is  further  suggested  by  the  internal  evi- 
dence of  the  Third  Gospel,  which,  as  has  been 
often  pointed  out  (cf.  e.q,  Encvc,  Bibl.  1792),  is 
specially  concerned  with  the  hinarances  thrown  up 
by  nioney  and  rank  in  the  path  of  a  consistent 
(Jhristian  character.  *  Lk.  seems  to  see,  as  the  main 
obstacles  to  the  Faith,  not  hypocrisies,  nor  Jewish 
backsliding,  but  the  temptations  of  wealth  and 
social  position  acting  upon  half-heiu-ted  converts; 
and  his  sayings  about  building  the  tower,  putting 
the  hand  to  the  plough,  renouncing  all  one's  posses- 
sions, and  hating  father  and  mother,  are  pathetic 
indications  of  what  must  have  been  going  on  in  the 
divided  household  of  many  a  young  Theophilus.' 
In  the  case  of  Theophilus,  however,  wealth  and 
dignity  did  not  form  an  obstacle  to  faith.  It  says 
something  for  this  well-to-do  Christian  that  he  was 
willing  to  be  instructed,  and  evidently  keen  to 
learn  the  historic  principles  of  his  faith.  To  his 
open-mindedness  we  owe,  in  one  sense,  two  of  the 
most  important  historical  documents  in  early  Chris- 


tian literature.  For  it  is  plain  that  this  man's  need 
stirred  his  friend  to  write.  Behind  Theophilus  he 
probably  saw  many  a  likeminded  inquirer.  This 
catechumen's  case  was  in  some  ways  typical  and 
characteristic,  and  thus  St.  Luke  was  led  to  write 
his  Grospel  narrative,  an  instance  of  the  '  first  and 
noblest  use '  of  the  human  imagination,  *  that  is  to 
say,  of  the  power  of  perceiving  things  which  cannot 
be  perceived  by  the  senses,'  viz.  'to  call  up  the 
scenes  and  facts  in  which  we  are  commanded  to 
believe,  and  be  present,  as  if  in  the  body,  at  every 
recordeid  event  of  the  history  of  the  Kedeemer' 
(Ruskin,  Frondes  Agrestes,  §  9).  The  writer's  aim 
was  personal,  as  well  as  modest  and  religious. 
Early  Christian  literature  sprang  from  no  literary 
ambition.  Even  in  its  historic  form  it  was  prac- 
tical and  didactic.  But  in  this  case  the  writer, 
like  Burke,  who  originally  drew  up  his  Reflections 
on  the  French  Revolution  for  the  benefit  of  a  puzzled 
young  friend,  has  gained  a  wider  reach  ana  range 
for  his  pen's  products  than  perhaps  he  contem- 
plated wnen  he  began. 

The  omission  of  the  semi-formal  adjective  irpd- 
Ttffre  in  Ac  1^  is  not  unnatural.  It  is  needless  to 
see  anything  subtle  or  significant  in  the  change 
from  Lk  1'.  No  doubt  tne  excessive  use  of  the 
term  was  one  feature  of  ancient  servility  (Theo- 
phrastus,  Char,  5).  But  St.  Luke  might  well  have 
used  it  twice  in  two  volumes  without  any  fear  of 
incurring  the  charge  of  obsequiousness,  and  we 
cannot  suppose  he  dropped  the  adjective  lest  he 
should  be  guilty  of  bad  taste.  Still  less  probable 
is  the  conjecture  that  the  absence  of  the  title  in 
Ac  1^  denotes  the  conversion  of  Theophilus  to 
Christianity  since  Lk  1'  had  been  written.  For 
this  there  is  no  evidence  whatsoever,  and  we  have 
already  seen  that  there  was  no  necessary  incon- 
gruity in  applying  such  a  title  of  honour,  pagan 
though  it  was,  to  a  fellow-Christian. 

Lttbraturs.— In  addition  to  the  articles  in  Bible  Dictionaries 
«.v.,  and  to  the  critical  editors  on  Lk  l^-^,  see  the  monomphs 
on  that  passage  already  referred  to,  and  add  Blass,  Philology 
of  Gospels,  pp.  7-20,  with  Zahn's  EinleUung  in  dot  NT,  (  60. 

J.  MOFFATT. 

THIEF  (jcX^Tn;^).— Thieves  are  mentioned  in  the 
following  passages  of  the  Gospels,  besides  several 
others  where  KV  substitutes  'robber'  as  the 
equivalent  of  Xi^mjr.  See  Robber.  1.  Mt  C^*-  *= 
Lk  12**.  Christ's  disciples  should  have  their 
treasure  where  thieves  do  not  break  (lit.  'dig') 
through  and  steal.  Elastem  houses,  bein^  com- 
monly of  mud  or  sun-dried  brick,  are  easily  broken 
into ;  cf.  Ex  22»,  Job  24",  Ezk  12"-'.  2.  Mt  24«= 
Lk  12".  The  unexpectedness  of  Christ's  coming  is 
compared  to  that  of  a  thief  s  entry.  This  figure 
seems  to  have  greatly  impressed  the  Apostles ;  it  is 
echoed  several  times  in  the  NT  (1  Th  6^*>,  2  P  3*^ 
Rev  ^  16>«).  3.  Jn  lO^-  «•  ^  palse  and  self-seeking 
teachers — whether  false  Christs,  or,  more  probably, 
Pharisees — are  compared  to  thieves  and  robbers, 
i.  Jn  12*.  Judas  'was  a  thief,  and  having  the 
bag'  (lit.  'box')  'took  away  what  was  put  therein' 
(RV).  Harold  Smith. 

THIRST.— The  occasions  on  which  the  physical 
suffering  arising  from  thirst  is  noted  by  the  Evan- 
gelists are  connected  in  every  instance  with  the 
personal  experiences  of  Jesus.  Early  in  His  public 
ministry,  as  He  was  journeying  back  from  Judaea 
to  Galilee,  leaving  the  former  country  as  a  result 
of  Pharisaic  hostility,  the  writer  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  notites  that  Jesus  suffered  the  pangs  of 
thirst,  and  records  His  request  for  a  drink  of  water 
from  the  Samaritan  woman  as  she  came  to  draw 
water  from  '  Jacob's  spring '  (mry^  rod  *laKtbp,  Jn  4®). 
It  is  remarkable  that  this  author  mentions  this 
fact,  as  well  as  the  weariness  felt  by  Jesus  in  His 
journey,  side  by  side  with  the  title  (6  «J/xoj,  4^) 
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which  betrays  the  \%Titer'8  attitude  towards  His 
claims  over  hnman  life  and  conduct. 

The  other  instance  of  Jesus'  suffering  in  this 
respect  is  also  mentioned  by  this  writer,  who 
records  His  err  'I  thirst'  {Si\l/Q,  19")  from  the 
cross.  And  altnough  he  seems  to  connect  the  ex- 
pression with  the  fulfilment  of  Messianic  prophecy 
(cf.  Ps  69"),  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  reality 
of  the  feeling  which  prompted  the  utterance  of  the 
Sufferer.  The  intensity  of  His  suffering  is  attested 
by  the  unwonted  interference  of  one  ofthe  soldier- 
guajrds,  who,,  out  of  compassion  for  the  Crucified, 
attempted  to  allay  His  anguish.  One  result  of 
these  and  such  like  incidents  in  the  course  of  His 
life  is  to  be  seen  in  the  vivid  portraiture  by  Jesus 
of  the  great  Day  of  final  judgment.  The  common 
physic^  wants  of  sirugglmg  humanity  afford 
opportunities  of  service  m  the  sacred  cause  out- 
Unedby  the  two  great  commandments  of  the  Law 
(Mt  22^).  Nor  must  we  omit  to  notice  the  basis 
upon  which  Jesus  has  placed  the  service  of  man  by 
men,  and  the  pounds  upon  which  He  distribute 
the  final  awardis.  To  every  believer  in  the  cosmic 
significance  of  the  Incarnation  the  use  of  the  first 
person  {iSL}f/rfaa,  etc.)  by  the  Judge-King  (Mt  25**) 
who  is  *  the  Son  of  Man  *  (v."),  reveals  the  nature 
and  character  of  His  sympathy  with  our  weaknesses 
{(rwraOijffai  raU  dffOevclais  iiiitav^  He  4^^),  and  guaran- 
tees the  truth  of  the  assertion  that '  it  was  necessary 
that  he  should  in  all  things  become  like  his 
brethren'  ((S^iXei'  /card  vAvra  toU  dd€\«poU  ofioi- 
w^roi.  He  2"). 

Following  the  example  of  OT  thinkers,  Jesus 
employed  tiie  idea  embodied  in  the  word  *  thirst ' 
to  express  the  conscious  needs  of  the  human  soul 
for  something  higher  and  more  satisfying  than  it 
could  discover  in  its  eartlilj  experiences  (cf.  Is  55^, 
Ps  42*  etc. ).  Just  as  man  in  the  vigour  of  physical 
health  revolts  against  physical  deprivation  in  the 
shape  of  thirst,  so  in  proportion  to  his  spiritual 
health  and  energy  he  reaches  out  and  cries  for 
spiritual  satisfaction,  and  cannot  rest  as  long  as 
his  wants  are  unsupplicd.  In  this  restles.sness 
Jesus  sees  a  source  or  men's  ultimate  happiness, 
and  those  He  accounts  blessed  {jjiaKdpioi)  who  thirst 
for  righteousness  [dirl/Cjyret  rijy  5i/cato<nVi;»',  Mt  5®). 
As  might  perhaps  be  expected,  the  Johannine 
writer  makes  the  most  frequent  reference  to  this 
feature  of  Jesus'  teaching.  Belief  in  Himself, 
Jesus  asserts  to  be  the  means  by  whicli  spiritual 
thirst  Ls  assuage<l  (cf.  Jn  6^  7^) ;  and  if  we  compare 
this  statement  with  its  expansion  and  elaboration, 
we  will  observe  that  by  belief  He  means  the  spiri- 
tual appropriation  of  His  entire  Manhood  {ij  crdp^ 
fMV  ,   ,  ,  tS  atfjid  fjLov  dXrjdi^s  iari  ir6<rtj,  6^*). 

On  two  distinct  occasions  Jesus  makes  incidental, 
though  didactic,  reference  to  the  profound  union, 
between  Himself  and  those  who  believe  on  Him, 
hinted  at  above.  In  His  conversation  with  the 
woman^  of  Samaria  He  characteristically  empha- 
sizes His  teaching  by  the  details  in  her  drawing  of 
tlie  water  from  the  fountain.  For  her  the  well 
was  a  source  of  the  satisfaction  of  personal  need, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  means  of  supplying  the 
needs  of  others  dependent  on  her.  In  a  manner 
analogous  to  this,  if  she  had  drunk  of  the  living 
water  which  He  was  ready  to  sujjply,  Jesus  pro- 
mised her  a  part  in  His  glorious  work  of  sharing 
with  others  out  of  the  fulness  she  had  received  (ci. 
^•).  In  her  the  living  water  would  become  *a 
fountain  springing  unto  eternal  life  *  {iv  ain-Q  vTjy^ 
Hdaroi  dWofjJyov  eli  j^ut^v  altijytovj  4").  This  thought 
is  more  definitely  and  directly  stated  by  Jesus 
during  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  which  He  attended 
in  Jerusalem.  His  inWtation  to  all  who  thirsted 
{idp  Tts  di^f,  *1^)  to  come  to  Him  and  drink  was 
followed  by  the  promise,  founded  on  the  phrase- 
ology and  thought  of  the  OT  (Is  12»  68",  etc.). 


that  they  who  accepted  would  themselves  be- 
come sources  of  blessing  and  satisfaction  to  their 
fellow-men  (Torafiol  ix  riji  KoiKlas,  Jc.r.X.,  7").  *  He 
who  drinks  of  the  Spiritual  Rock  becomes  in  turn 
himself  a  rock  from  within  which  the  waters  flow 
to  slake  the  thirst  of  others '  ( Westcott,  Gospel  oj 
St,  John,  ad  loc.).  It  is  impossible  not  to  see  in 
tliis  living  relationship  between  Jesus  and  believers 
the  foundation  upon  which  must  ultimately  rest  all 
human  activities,  as  they  display  themselves  in  the 
service  of  the  race.  J.  R.  WiLUS. 

THISTLES.— In  the  NT  thistles  (TplBoXoi)  are 
mentioned  twice  (Mt  7^«,  He  6^  RV).  The  term, 
however,  is  loosely  employed,  and  probably  em- 
braces several  genera  of  spinous  plants,  in  which 
Palestine  is  i>eculiarly  ricn.  In  Hebrew  there  is 
a  very  extensive  and  varied  nomenclature,  about 
twenty  terms  being  employed  which  denote  prickly 
shrubs  or  weeds ;  but  in  many  instances  the  precise 
meaning  is  unkno>\'n,  while  in  many  others  the 
words  are  used  in  the  most  general  way.  Tristram, 
who  goes  verv  fully  into  the  matter  {Nat.  Hist,  of 
Bible,  423-432),  identifies  Heb.  hoah  with  the  com- 
mon thistle  (Carduus)  and  dardar  with  knapweed 
( Centaurea),  Of  the  former  there  are  many  species, 
the  most  common  among  them  being :  (1)  Notabasia 
syriaca,  a  tall  thistle  with  pink  flowers;  (2)  the 
yellow  spotted  thistle  {Scolymus  maetUatus) ;  and 
(3)  CartnanMis  oxycanthus,  which  has  a  yellow 
flower.  Of  the  latter  there  are  also  many  species, 
notably  the  star-thistle  {Centaurea  caleitrapa). 
These  plants  were  exceedingly  troublesome  to  the 
farmer,  the  corn-fields  often  being  overrun  with 
them. 

The  only  reference  to  thistles  which  occurs  in 
the  Grospels  is  in  our  Lord's  question,  *Do  men 
gather  .  .  .  figs  of  thistles?'  (Mt  7"). 

Hugh  Duncan. 

THOHAS.— One  of  the  twelve  Apostles.  (For  the 
name  see  Didymus).  In  the  lists  of  the  Twelve 
his  name  is  always  in  the  second  group  of  four. 
In  Mk  3'*,  where  the  names  are  not  in  pairs,  he  is 
eighth ;  so  in  Lk  6^®,  wliere  he  is  coiij)led  with 
Matthew.  In  Mt  l(fi  he  is  seventh,  coming  before 
Matthew.  In  Acts  P^  he  is  sixth,  and  is  coupled 
with  Philip.  No  incident  is  recorded  of  him  in 
tlie  Synoptics  or  in  Acts  ;  but  he  conies  into  some 
jirominence  in  the  later  scenes  in  the  Fourth 
(Jospel.  When  Jesus  is  about  t^o  return  to  Juda*a 
liecause  of  the  death  of  Lazarus,  and  the  disciples 
are  afraid  of  Jewish  hostility,  Thomas  says,  '  Let 
us  also  go,  that  we  may  die  witli  him '  (Jn  W*^).  In 
the  conversation  after  the  Supper,  Thomas  inter- 
jects tlie  remark,  *  Lord,  we  know  not  whither  thou 
goest ;  and  liow  can  we  know  the  way?'  (14**);  and 
tliereby  elicits  the  gi'eat  saying,  *  I  am  the  way, 
the  truth,  and  the  life '  ( 1 4®).  AVlien  Jesus  appeared 
to  the  disciples  on  the  evening  of  tlie  Resurrection 
day,  Thomas  was  absent,  and  was  unable  after- 
wards to  accept  the  testimony,  *  We  liave  seen  the 
Lord.'  He  nmst  himself  not  only  see  the  Master, 
but  touch  His  body  before  he  could  believe  (20^***). 
A  week  later  Thomas  is  present  when  Jesus  again 
appears ;  and  then  his  doubtjs  vanish,  and  he  rises 
to  the  completest  confession  of  faith  recorded  in 
the  Gospels,  *  My  Lord  and  my  (Jod  '  (2()'»-»). 
Thomas  is  mentioned  also  in  21-  as  one  of  the 
group  to  whom  Jesus  appeared  on  the  morning  by 
the  Lake-side. 

Later  traditions  of  Thomas,  obviounly  of  little  value,  are 
mentioned  in  Eusebius  and  in  the  AjxHTyphal  AcU  of  Thomas. 
He  is  spoken  of  as  a  missionary  to  Parthia,  or  to  India.  Some 
traditions  aasi^ni  to  him  the  honour  of  martyrdom  ;  and  his 
supposed  grave  wua  shown  at  Edessa  in  the  4th  century. 

The  personality  of  Thomas  has  a  clear  and 
consistent  expression  in  the  incidents  which  the 
Fourth  Gosj>eI  records.     He  l)elongs  to  the  quiet, 
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reflective  group  of  the  Apostolic  company ;  and  his 
temperament  is  that  of  a  man  who  iinus  the  hest 
things  too  good  to  be  true,  and  who  usually  imagines 
that  the  worst  foreseen  possibility  will  be  reafized. 
He  requires  direct  personal  evidence,  and  will  not 
hastily  accept  the  testimony  even  of  his  friends. 
Yet  he  is  not  lacking  in  devotion  and  love  to  his 
Lord.  He  will  die  with  Him  rather  than  desert 
His  cause ;  and  in  his  gloomiest  days  of  unbelief 
he  does  not  separate  hmiself  from  the  Apostolic 
company.  Though  not  persuaded  of  the  reality  of 
the  Kesurrection,  he  keeps  his  old  loyalty  and 
love;  and  when  the  Master's  presence  is  utterly 
sure,  he  gladly  aooepts  the  highest  that  the  revela- 
tion of  Christ  implies.  His  unbelief  was  never  a 
failure  to  respond  to  the  spiritual  truth  and  love 
brought  to  him  by  his  Master ;  at  most  it  was  an 
inabOity  to  accept  unexpected  and  marvellous 
external  manifestations  of  that  truth.  '  In  Thomas 
we  have  a  man  incredulous  but  tenacious ;  despond- 
ent but  true ;  with  little  hope  but  much  courage  ; 
sincere  in  love  though  perplexed  in  faith ;  neither 
rashing  to  the  right  conclusion  as  Peter  might 
have  done,  nor  rushing  away  from  it  into  danger 
and  dishonour  as  Peter  did  *  (T.  T.  Lynch). 

The  soepticism  of  Thomas  has  a  real  apologetic 
value.  It  goes  to  disprove  the  contention  that  the 
Apostles  were  credulous  persons  easily  misled  by 
their  hopes,  and  so  deluded  into  a  mistaken  belief 
that  their  dead  Master  had  spoken  to  them. 
Thomas  believed  because  the  fact  which  was  too 
good  to  hope  for  became  too  certain  to  reject. 

LrrsBATURB. — ^AmoDg  exporitory  sermons  on  Ihomas  may  be 
named  F.  W.  Bobertaon,  Serm.  iL  868 ;  T.  T.  Lynch.  Serm.  /or 
my  Cttroteff,  83;  H.  M.  Bofler,  Univ.  and  other  Serm.  43 ;  A.  B. 
Davidson,  The  Called  qf  God,  317. 

E.   H.   TiTCHMARSH. 

THORNS. — Palestine  is  unusually  rich  in  acan- 
thous  plants.  As  many  as  50  genera  and  200 
si)ecies  occur  in  Palestine  and  Syria,  'besides  a 
multitude  clothed  >nth  scabrous,  strigose,  or  sting- 
ing hairs,  and  another  multitude  with  prickly 
fruits'  (Post  in  Hastings*  DB  iv.  753).  In  the 
OT  references  to  thorns  are  numerous,  and  many 
different  words  are  used  to  express  them.  But  the 
vocabulary,  though  full,  is  very  indefinite,  many 
of  the  terms  employed  being  as  vague  and  general 
as  our  own  English  word  'thorns.*  We  have  the 
reflex  of  this  uncertain  terminology  in  EV,  which 
renders  almost  indiscriminately  by '  thistle,' '  thorn,' 
or  *  bramble,'  a  single  Hebrew  word.  In  the  NT 
three  terms  occur,  viz.  AxavOay  rp(/9oXot,  and  aKhXaxf/, 
The  last-named  is  found  only  in  2  Co  12^  '  Tliere 
was  ^ven  to  me  a  thorn  (a-KdXotp)  in  the  flesh,'  but 
in  this  instance  the  rendering  should  rather  be 
'stake'  or  'pale.'  The  second  {rpl^oXos)  has  al- 
ready been  expkdned  (see  Thistles).  It  remains 
tliat  we  should  consider  AKawSa  (Mt  7"  13^- «,  Mk 
4^- ",  Lk  6**  8'- ",  Jn  1»»,  He  e*).  which  is  invariably 
translated  'thorns.'  Strictly  speaking,  this  term 
denotes  Acanthus  spinosus^  a  showy  perennial  yatXx 
deeply  indented  and  spiny  leaves,  and  bearing 
white  flowers  tinged  witn  pink.  In  the  NT,  how- 
ever, it  is  a  quite  general  term  for  all  thorny  or 
])rickly  plants,  and  is  applied  to  bushes  and  weeds 
alike.  Among  the  most  common  are  thorny 
Astragali,  which  abound  in  the  higher  mountain- 
ous regions,  and  many  species  of  Acacia,  Eryngium, 
lihamnus,  Rubus,  Solanum,  etc.  Some  of  them, 
such  as  Poterium  spinosum  and  Bhamnus  punctata, 
are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  our 
Third  Gospel  mention  is  made  of  tlie  bramble 
(/9<£roj,  Lk  6**).  This  may  auite  possibly  be  the 
common  bramble  (Buhus  /ruticostts),  which  is 
found  in  many  parts  of  Palestine.  It  is  note- 
worthy, however,  that,  except  in  this  one  passage, 
pdrot  IS  always  rendered  'bush,'  and  is  used  onlv 
of  the  'burning  bush'  of  Moses  (Mk  12",  Lk  2(P 


etc.).  The  corresponding  Heb.  word  (n^)  is  simi- 
larly restricted  in  its  use.  As  the  bramble  is  not 
found  on  Horeb  (Sinai),  it  has  been  thought  by 
some  that  the  '  bush '  was  a  kind  of  acacia.  For 
the  crown  of  thorns  which  was  set  in  mockery  on 
the  head  of  Christ  ( Jn  19^),  see  Crown  of  Thorns. 

Much  might  easolv  be  said  regarding  the  sym- 
bolism of  thorns  in  tne  Scriptures.  But  it  may  be 
sufficient  merely  to  note  tliat  they  were  regarded 
as  the  direct  consequence  of  human  sin,  and  so 
became  the  natural  symbols  of  sin  and  the  sufTer- 
ings  in  which  it  issues  (Gn  3".  Nu  33»,  Pr  22»  etc.). 
In  the  light  of  this  symbolism  there  is  an  apt 
pathos  and  beauty  in  the  fact  that  Christ  was 
crowned  with  thorns  (see  Cox,  An  Expositof'a  Note 
Book,  349  ff.;  and  Earl  Lytton,  Fables  in  Song,  L). 

Hugh  Duncan. 

THREE.— See  Number. 

THRE8HIN0- FLOOR.— See  Agriculture  in 
vol,  i.  p.  40». 

THRONE  {0p6pos)  is  a  term  applied,  first  of  all, 
to  the  royal  seat  of  a  king ;  ana,  secondl}',  to  the 
official  seat  of  a  judge  or  subordinate  ruler.  In  the 
former  sense  it  is  employed  of  heaven  as  the  throne 
of  God  (Mt  G^  23^).  The  Messianic  reign  of  Jesus 
is  foretold  by  Zacharias  in  the  words,  *  The  Lord 
Grod  shall  give  unto  him  the  throne  of  his  father 
David '  (Lk  1"^).  Jesus  speaks  of  His  own  exalta- 
tion as  the  time  '  when  the  Son  of  Man  shall  sit  on 
the  throne  of  his  glory '  (Mt  19»  25»i).  The  uni- 
versal dominion  w-hich  He  is  to  share  with  His 
Father  is  suggested  by  '  the  Lamb  in  the  midst  of 
the  throne '  (Ifev  6*  7^'),  and  by  *  the  throne  of  God 
and  of  the  Lamb '  (22^).  So  in  He  8^  12>  Christ  is 
seated  *  on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne '  of  God. 
The  promise  given  to  the  Twelve,  of  sitting  on 
thrones  of  judgment  (Mt  19*  ||  Lk  22*),  is  practi- 
cally given  to  all  who  overcome  in  the  battfe  with 
evil  (Kev  3*^).  In  Col  1"  *  thrones  *  are  among  the 
subordinate  powers  of  the  universe  which  owe  their 
creation  to  Cfhrist.  James  Patrick. 

THUNDER  {Bporrti)  is  but  twice  mentioned  in 
the  Gospels  (Mk  3",  Jn  12®).  In  mountainous 
Palestine,  with  the  long  deep  gorge  of  the  Jordan, 
it  is  perhaps  the  most  awe-inspiring  of  natural 

{)henomena.  It  seldom  occurs  save  m  the  winter 
lalf  of  the  year,  and  is  almost  invariably  accom- 
panied by  rain.  For  the  old  Israelites  thunder 
was  the  voice  of  God,  with  a  meaning  which 
persons  snecisLlly  gifted  might  understand.  *It 
seems  prooable  tliat  the  "  voice  out  of  heaven  "  (Jn 
joM.  29)  ^.j^jj  2l  thunder-peal,  as  indeed  most  of  those 
present  thought,  and  that  its  significance  was  re- 
cognized and  mterpreted  by  Jesus  alone '  (Hastings' 
DB  iv.  767*').  The  surname  'sons  of  thunder' 
given  to  James  and  John  (Mk  3^^)  disappears  at 
once  and  finally  from  the  records.  On  the  avail- 
able data  no  sure  opinion  can  be  formed  as  to  why 
it  was  applied  to  tiiem.  As  men  in  the  East  are 
called  *  sons '  of  that  which  is  most  cliaract^ristic  of 
them,  there  was  doubtless  something  *  thundery' 
about  them,— a  tendency,  e.g.,  to  wrathful  resent- 
ment of  slight  or  injury  (Lk  9").    See  Boanerges. 

W.  EWING. 
TIBERIAS  (Tt/Se/Mdy).— A  city  situated  on  the 
W.  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  founded  by  Herod 
Antipas,  and  named  by  him  in  honour  of  the 
Emperor  Tiberius.  The  original  inhabitants  were 
foreigners,  whom  Herod  either  forced  to  reside  in 
the  new  city  or  to  whom  he  gave  special  induce- 
ments if  they  would.  Our  Lord,  so  far  as  is 
known,  never  visited  Tiberias,  it  being  His  custom 
to  avoid  Gentile  cities.  The  only  reference  to  the 
city  in  the  NT  is  Jn  ^,  in  whifch  it  is  stated  that 
'there  came  boats  from  Tiberias  unto  the  place 
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'I./*/'./    «;r*    */i*v   »?,//#'    '.J    ♦..'.<:    ■>.-«,   '/J   * t'-^....* »:.    *.:.'* 

t* **»{*•/ 'il.it  \,.tt,u  u'^n*  *  *'*t  ttt. '.*■'•  l*/tt'/,  «.••;'.;*  V'*/* 
Sift*nt*\**\  »//  .1  /.J *»,*■/  *»>*■;/  /,/J;/';  '/J  /i.J'.  t\»tUV, 
tt\tft\t*\j  ^At  *.ii*  *'*  *.  \'t*im  Kit*-  fur.*  *•..;!  »•/  t^; 
lo'ttt*l  itt  *U*:  /i*it,i*Y  .*.  J-".  ut'f^f-thU:  M>;fc»  f.j«ij 
Htt*  tf  tit- '  it./  *  f^t  u*\t*\  *'fti.-t*U'.fk.hiy  itktt.\itrt  '^/fjOi  '/f 
IJm  tii'ttU'tti  t^*f»ii.  .I'f.-*  tt)i'i^.  'Anf..  X'/tlt.  it.  'A  \ 
*9  ItJ  iv  I  JJ/  'uyr.  Utiif,  ».|(i'r<!  y/<Tf<;  *  v/ttttu  Utt.|j»i  it 
lit  1 1'  'l(''fH7i"'.  tt'ttii  I'-  in  u  'nWitv*'  ':;iil«-:'l   Kriirn;tii< ' 

i  f 

Mtifiltti,  i  1 1,  fJif.  Mfy  y^fm  ^liili.  nj^/n  r.)i<f  «iri<;i«:rft 
itili{  f/f  Miilcpii.iJf  '/f  Siiffliljiilj  ,  iifi'l  il  it  lijrf.li«;r 
hImIi'I  Hhitihul  \'Ati}  tttfif.  in  t)»<-  iMi  ^<'rit.  t)i«i  .l<;w» 
IiimI  if'hiiilly  «li<fjiiH<l  IIm*.  iHUfM:  'rjlf.riat  iifi/l  fi* 
v«r(iii|  l##  (lift  iffM  li'iil.  iiMit*'.  KiLkkatli.  On  tJi<i 
iii.liiii  liiiml,  ill  I  hi'  Ifittr  'f'filfiHiH,  'V'%U'^llti^  Va,  *umiff 
MfiH<>i  I'll  lit  ihi'l  vMlli  Ku): Icatlif  nofn<tiifn<!(i  willi 
lltiliiiiiHiii,  Hfi'l  itffiiiftltMM*'^  wllii  f !}iifjfi«'ri;f.}|  (r:f. 
flf»M  Itr'r  .iMfiiiH^  lOnnni.  \i'£.  '^Hir.;  iflfrfitifiiM  it, 
MrMli  <  'tiiniit'tiiMi 

X  llUUiry.  MchmI  Aiili|iitti  i.i  >iii|i|Hfii4<i|  Ui  havit 
iiiiiiM»|tiiMi|  MiM  liiiilillii(/  Iff  'f'ilHiriiiN  aiNiiit,  A.h.  tAi. 
AikmmH.  itit|iMlfliittti  uii|M  ii'uuiviul  III  iiifikfi  riHiiii 
hii  Mill  niiw  foiMiiliiMniiit,  iiml  tifnutUnuly  Mm  •ffiWM 
iii|iiiii|i-il  lliii  ijiiw  f'il.y  lut  lit(/ftlly  iififlnjLn  (<^f.  Nil 
III"")       Niiviif IlifilimH   (lift  tiiwn   t/.ii^w  wilii   );(i'i*iLt. 

tll.|l|llH  V.  Mini,  iNiflilit  tlimlilWIlfllll  Ol  •llWllMlllfllll  liiul 
liiwiiiiiit  iiiiii  itl  t-liii  clllnf  rllli^it  III  I'lijpnl.iiin,  IIi^riNJ 
liml  iiimlii  H.  Ilin  rii|iHii|  iil  (jii-llloii,  iniiiiivinK  ll>" 
iiiHil  III  |iiivi«tiiiiirii<  rniiii  Hii|i|iliiiiiii,  I  III*  rnriiiffr 
(•ii|illiil  riiit  I'lly  ssnn  loillllinl  li,y  ilimniiliiiN  wlinii 
iiniiiiiiiiiiilMi  III  i'IiIkI  nf  (jiiltluft  {r.  \,it.  IMI).  During 
tlin  itiiii|(|ilit  III  (lift  Jm\\m  Willi  UiiiiHs  iiN  iiiliiiliil 

IIIiIm  iniiiiilliiHl  liiViil  III  Ilin  imtlnllill  rilllMit.  WliiMl, 
liiiMit\iii,  ViM|iith|(iii  iiii|iit|iiiN|  iHtfiirit  ll-H  wiiIIm  with 
lliitMt  IkmIimih,  I  hit  flli/iMi'i  yii^hliMl  willimil  roNlNt- 
Miiiii  N'iiri|ii|ii|nii  lonliiiiMl  IJ  III  IIoiimI  A}.'i'i|>|Mi  II., 
Willi  :>til|i|iiiii  l(  ill  III  |iiitlllriil  piivilifin  hy  tl'iiIlH 
|ii|ihi.i!  Ihii  riipiliil  iif-iiln  In  SiMiithoiiM.  Whrii 
\fiil|i|Mt  iltnii  i  \  h  hNM,  II  lii||  ilniMMly  uiiilnr  Koiitnii 
mill  Mliiii(|\  iiltoi  llio  «h«i|iuiilloii  III  .liMiiiahMii 
(  V  it  I'lM.  rihi'ilai  iHirinnii  Iho  rhi«i|  M«iit-  nl  tho 
.low  I  mill  nl  .li«wiih  liMUiiiiiii.  Vi'immiIiii^;  In  l'']M|ih 
itiilit>.  II  \\t\\  uiil  Ut\\\\  Imi|iiii«  I  hi*  I'lly  xMiri  iiihunitiMl 
i«\iht  lix  ii|\  li\  .lnxN'i  III  lliii  '*itil  I'niil.  Ilio  Siiiilu* 
iliiii.  w  hith  liitil  hiii«u  -ihiltiHl  lioMt  .liMusnIiMU  to 
.liiiUMiit  itiiil  lhiiii  In  Si>|i|ihnii-i,  \mi*«  i'M(:iIilis|trt|  »l 
rihiiiiiti  iiiiiliM  I  ho  |MO->iihiur\  nt  I  ho  I'oh^luiittHl 
li  ihht  .liiiliih  (ho  Unix 

.1.  l*r««Mitni  lUMidUlon.  I'ho  lumloin  tn>\n  is 
inlloil  h\  iho  \irtUi  .".lA  !•  I  , ',.  TiaiON  still  ro 
nt.iiu  ol  Cho  tiiii  tout  i'»lv  aloiu',  tho  I  «ko.  o-iHM'i«ll\ 
In  iho  toiiihol  I  ho  pu»'ioul  Inwu  HoapNol  .st\M»o^. 
lohuuui  nl  »  »o\  I  i.niilo.  ItMituLidnns  nl  huiKlmj's. 
niil  nl  I  ihii  )i  w.illwhuh  o\touihsl  aliunsi  in  (ho 
('luinui  U«ilo«.  .-iMtniidUM  ilu' ■•wooximiiom  (li:i(  (!io 
»ti«  lOMi  «iM  oMiMiihsi  :\\  nno  :\ii\«'  (;\*. ;hov  sou;!). 
V\w  niO'Oui  ii'wu  I-.  %lo(oitiUsi  »»u  !'»o  laii»t  "»uio  l»\ 
»  w  %U  (MHii  h^sl  wuh  i»»\»»M-»        rSu'w  :V',\'  '.I'.O  \U*.V.'» 
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rifit.\  fl<rUrid,  /'«!/.  ii.  \h:v»\  <i.  A.  Smith,  UGUL  447 ff.; 
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(jfx>iu;k  L.  Kobinsox. 

TIBERIUS.  In  I.k  3"-  it  is  Ktate<l  that  a  word  of 
fiiKl  canif;  ii|Km  «lohn  tht;  ISaptint,  in  the  15th  year 
of.  Lhit  nih)  of  TilHiriiLH  fJn^ar.  It  in  by  no  means 
(iisrlAin  what  y<'Hr  in  indicated  hy  this  date.  The 
Mfhi  mil!  of  TilHtriiiH  lM*^an  in  A.I>.  14;  the  loth 
yoar  of  tluH  Hole  rule  would  1k3  A.D.  28.  But  it  is 
more  pndMihle  that  we  ou^ht  to  count  from  the 
t.iiiie  at  whif'h  TilM^rius  received  {lower  ec[ual  with 
that  of  Au;(UMtuHover  the  provinces  of  the  Empire, 
that  is,  from  the  end  of  A.I>.  11  ;  this  brin;j:s  us  to 
A.I).  *jr>  2(l(UamHay,  WasChriit  Born  at  Ikfhlchcm.' 
p.  MKIir.). 

TilHtriiis  (MiiiidiuH  Nero,  named  after  his  ado]>- 
lion  TilN*riuH  •lulius  (\osar,  on  the  monuments 
lH«arN  Mio  name  TiUTius  (\o.sar  Au^^stus.  He 
wiiM  I  ho  sou  of  Tiberius  (Claudius  Nero  (a  Roman 
noble)  and  Livia  (whom  Augustus  took  to  wife 
wliilo  hor  hu.sbaiid  was  still  alivo),  and  was  bom 
in  li.c.  'VI.  foMstitutionally,  the  principate  died 
\\itli  oaoh  ICm|H'ror,  ami  the  Kiii]>oror  could  not 
apitoint  a  succosMiir.  Augustus  j^ot  over  this  ditli- 
oiiity  by  ap|H)iiitin;;  a  iwirtnor  or  co-rejiont  in  the 
T'liipiro:  it  was  practically  impossible  to  pass  over 
Mich  in  oloctiiijx  to  tho  ]»rinci]mto.  The  ImiH^rial 
iK)worN  woi-o  ;:radually  cnnforro*!  on  this  consort. 
Nl.  Vi]isanius  Ai;rippa  tir^t  hcKl  tliis  )>osition  (died 
ii.r.  I'.M.  Maroollus  v^bn  died  n.i\  '^3)  and  Ciuius 
and  l.ucius  Cavsar  won^  markoil  out  as  successor^. 
Ill  thoir  \nuth  thov  wore  ontru^toil  to  the  care  nf 
TiU'rius,  vlu*  was  ft»rciHl  to  divorce  bi^  wife  and 
marry  Vuj^ustus' daughter  .lulia  v^.r.  \\\.  Hy  thi.*» 
t  imo  TiUMius  bad  prnvtMl  liiiUM^lf  an  able  >obiier.  and 
in  II. r.  Jl  \\a>  raiMHl  tn  tho  iH^itinn  which  A^rij^j^i 
bad  «HvupiiNl.  Auj;uMu>  bad  a  di>Uko  lo  TiK^rm.'^. 
and  did  nni  do>iiv  bi'»  -^Ui  co-^sinn.  I'his  obvinu-^ 
doNiro  to  um»  I'ilvrius  ^'It-^'/.y.  for  hi<  nwn  oTui^, 
ombntor<sl  iho  lito  of  \\w  \.\\'iv.  :iv..:  i!\  K.i\  6  !:e 
von; od  (n  Kl^ssc-*,  an.l  vc'v.aiv.tN:  :..i-o  oi;;';'.:  yoAr^ 
\!i  soluudo.  xxb.i',0  \>  >  ov.v.j:  >:i;  ^^':>  ristiviv.  r,.!- 
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duplicitv  and  crime  he  realized  only  after  much 
evil  had  been  wrought  by  him.  By  this  time  be 
had  retired  to  spend  the  closing  years  of  bis  life  in 
the  island  of  Capri,  where  he  died  on  16th  March 
A.D.  37.  His  principate  thus  covers  all  the  period 
of  the  Gospel  Iiistory. 

LrnmATURB.— J.  B.  Buiy,  A  Hittory  of  the  Roman  Empire 
(London,  1898  and  lat«r):  J.  BeivmanB,  Die  Quelltn  der  vita 
Tiberii  des  Casnitu  Dio  (AnutercUun,  1008) ;  li.  Caflrnat,  Cuun 
(VBpigraphie  Latine^  (PwLtiB^  1896).  p.  179 ff.  etc  It  u  generally 
admitted  that  the  ancient  authorities  take  too  severe  a  view, 
based  on  the  memoirs  of  Agrippina,  the  enem  v  of  Tiberius : 
these  andent  authorities  are,  Tacitus,  Annalt ;  Suetonius,  Life 
qf  Tiberius ;  and  Dio  CassiusL  ALEX.  SOUTER. 

TILEB. — The  man  sick  of  the  palsy  w&s  let  down 
*  through  the  tiles '  (A V  *  tiling ').  See  art.  House 
in  vol.  1.  p.  753». 

TIHJEUB.— 4See  Baktim.eus. 

TIME. — 1.  The  word  *  time '  is  used  in  the  Gos^ls 
in  a  variety  of  phrases  more  or  less  indefinite. 
Probably^  the  most  definite  expression  is  if  my/ij 
XP^ov,  *in  a  moment  of  time  (Lk  4").  xp^o*  i^ 
used  of  time  in  general  (Lk  1"  8=^,  Mk  9»,  Jn  5«), 
passing  or  having  passed.  In  a  similar  sense  we 
find  CffM  (Mk  e»)  rendered  *  day '  in  KV  (see  Day). 
More  definite  is  dr6  rdrt,  *  from  that  time*  (Mt  4*' 
I6-».  Lk  16»«),  and  fun  roO  fOw,  'until  now*  (Mt  •24« 
RV,  Mk  13*").  The  most  important  wonl,  however, 
is  Kaipbtj  used  invariably  of  a  definite  period  or 
occasion.    Three  uses  in  this  sense  are  noteworthy. 

(1)  It  is  used  to  indicate  the  time  of  certain  events 
in  the  ministry  of  Jesus  (Mt  11»  12^  14^.  (2)  In  a 
special  sense  we  have  the  remarkable  passage  Jn 
7*.  8  i  yiy  lime  is  not  yet  come,  but  your  time  is 
always  ready,'  where  the  contrast  is  used  ap^iar- 
ently  to  emphasize  the  peculiar  character  of  Jesus* 
mission  and  the  hostility  which  it  aroused  in  Jeru- 
salem. (3)  Most  important  is  the  use  of  Katp6s  to 
indicate  the  dawn  of  a  new  epoch — Ter\i/ip<aTai  6 
KotpSt,  *  the  time  is  fulfilled  *  (cf.  13»  Lk  12»,  Mt 
1(P)— which  the  ministry  of  Jesus  had  inaugurated. 
This  new  era  is  contrasted  with  the  past  (Mk  V^) 
and  with  the  future  (Mk  10».  Lk  18»;  see  artt. 
Day  [That],  Generation).  In  a  similar  sense  of 
world-period  or  era  wo  have  Kcupol  iSvCjVf  *  the  times 
of  the  Grentiles'  (Lk  21**;  but  cf.  ot^a  ny,  i.e.  judg- 
ment-day, Ezk  30^).  Kaif>6i  is  also  used  of  a  season 
of  the  year  (Mk  11",  Mt  13»;  cf.  Lk  12**). 

2.  Various  methods  of  reckoning  time  were  in 
existence  at  the  be^nning  of  the  Christian  era, 
and  this  fact  makes  it  extremely  difficult  to  locate 
events  with  any  certainty.  The  time  of  day  was 
reckoned  at  the  outset  mainly  by  physical  con- 
siderations, temperature,  etc.  (On  3*  18',  1  S  11', 
Job  24"),  or  by  the  sun's  movements  (On  19'*  32**) ; 
the  night  in  early  Jewish  history  was  reckoned  by 
watches  (see  artt.  Day,  Hour,  Night,  Watch). 
The  days  of  the  week  were  numbered,  not  named. 

The  division  of  time  into  weeks  was  probably  of 
Babylonian  origin,  and  would  he  suggested  bv  the 
moon's  phases,  although  there  is  no  trace  of  this 
influence  either  in  QT  or  NT.  The  word  for  *  week  * 
in  the  Gospels  Is  adpQarop  (Lk  18").  The  use  of 
the  plural  (Mt  28»,  Mk  16^,  Lk  24')  may  have 
arisen  from  the  Aram.  SahhHhil,  *the  Sabbath* 
(Heb.  Shnbbdth)^  which  at  an  early  date  gave  its 
name  to  the  whole  week. 

Of  the  larger  divisions  of  time,  the  montli,  so 
familiar  in  OT  times,  is  hardly  mentioned  in  the 
NT  (Lk  l«-»  Jn  4»).  The  Jewish  month  was 
lunar.  Hence  the  usual  Hebrew  name  for  *  month  * 
(snn)  is  properly  the  *new  moon.*  Three  methods 
were  employed  to  distinguish  the  month :  (1)  old 
Canaanlte  names,  of  which  only  four  now  survive ; 

(2)  numerals  (Gn  7",  Ex  ig^  etc.) ;  (3)  Babylonian 
names  (see  Hastings'  DB  iv.  765). 


The  Jewish  year,  like  the  montli,  was  originally 
lunar,  consisting  of  354  days.  But  as  this  fell  so 
far  short  of  the  full  solar  year,  dilhcultv  would 
naturally  arise  in  celebrating  feasts  at  the  same 
time  in  each  year.  To  avoid  this,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  add  an  extra  month  at  least  once  in  three 
years.  This  was  done  by  adding  a  second  Adar 
(the  Bab.  name  for  the  twelfth  month),  February- 
March,  so  contrived  that  the  Passover,  celebrat^ 
on  the  14th  Nisan  (the  first  month),  should  always 
fall  after  the  spring  equinox.  The  exact  method 
of  domg  this  is  somewlmt  obscure.  But  as  a  month 
in  three  years  was  hardljr  sufficient,  a  cycle  of 
eight  years  was  obserx-ed  in  which  three  months 
were  intercalated,  based  on  general  observation  of 
the  seasons.  This  continued  until  some  time  after 
the  Christian  era,  when  a  more  perfect  system,  a 
cycle  of  nineteen  years  with  seven  months  inter- 
calated— the  invention  of  an  astronomer  of  Athens 
named  Meton — was  adopted.  It  seems  unlikely 
tliAt  the  Jews  had  any  fixed  chronological  calendar 
in  the  time  of  Christ,  but  this  is  disputed  (see 
Wieseler,  Chronoi,  Synopsis  of  the  Four  Gospels, 
p.  401,  etc.). 

The  method  of  reckoning  years  b  a  complicated 
and  difficult  sul^ect.  In  accordance  with  Eastern 
ideas,  that  precision  in  reckoning  events  to  which 
we  modems  are  accustomed  was  unknown.  It 
was  not  considered  necessary  (cf.  e.g.  the  loose 
phrases  '  in  the  days  of  Herod  the  king,'  Mt  2* ; 
and  '  Herod  being  tetrarch  of  Galilee,*  Lk  3^) ;  nor 
was  it  easily  attainable.  For  it  was  possible  for  a 
writer  in  NT  times  to  employ  various  systems  of 
reckoning,  and  it  was  also  possible  to  employ  any 
one  system  in  various  ways.  In  addition  to  the 
various  eras  in  which  it  was  common  to  reckon, 
viz.  the  Olympiad  era  beginning  B.c.  776;  the 
Seleucid,  used  in  the  Books  of  the  Maccabees, 
beginning  B.C.  312;  the  Actian  l:eginning  RC.  31 ; 
there  was  also  the  Iloman  method  of  reckoning 
hj  consuls  or  emperors  (Lk  3^),  and  the  Jewish  by 
high  priests.  Further,  the  year  began  at  a  difl^er- 
ent  time  in  different  countries,  e.g.  the  Roman 
year  began  on  Jan.  1,  but  in  a  few  cases  the 
emperors  dated  their  years  from  the  date  of  their 
election  as  tribunes  of  the  people  on  Dec.  10. 
The  Jewish  sacred  year  began  about  the  vernal 
equinox,  as  did  also,  in  all  probability,  the  years 
of  the  Seleucid  era.  But  in  Asia  Minor  a  year 
beginning  in  autumn  was  also  observed  in  ordinal^ 
use.  These  and  other  considerations  render  it 
almost  impossible  to  give  the  precise  date  of  any 
event  even  in  NT  times  (see  art.  Dates).  The  one 
date  given  with  any  apparent  precision  is  in  Lk  3* 
*in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
Csesar.'  This  seems  tolerably  accurate,  but  the 
actual  date  intended  depends  on  how  St.  Luke 
reckoned.  He  may  have  dated  from  the  death  of 
Augustus,  Aug.  19,  A.D.  14,  counting  that  year 
as  the  first  oi  Tiberius'  reign,  or  from  the  be- 
ginning of  A.D.  15,  which  was  also  a  method  of 
reckoning.  Or  he  may  have  reckoned  from  Dec. 
10,  A.D.  15,  when  Tiberius  assumed  tribunician 
authority.  Or,  as  the  tribunician  authority  was 
interrupted  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  St.  Luke  may 
have  dated  his  reign  from  the  time  when  he  as- 
sumed tribunician  power  the  second  time.  In 
addition,  there  is  the  question  whether  St.  Luke 
would  reckon  according  to  the  Roman  year  from 
Jan.  1,  or,  according  to  local  methods  prevalent 
in  Syria,  from  the  autunm  equinox. 

LrnuuTTRji.— Koestner.  de  Aerit;  Bilflnfer,  Die  antiken 
Stundenangaben ;  SchwarE,  Der  JUd.  Kalender ;  Lewin,  Fasti 
Saeri;  Wieoeler,  Chnni.  Synopsis  qf  the  Four  Gospels;  Ideler, 
Handbueh  der  ChronologU ;  Schurer,  HJP  i.  37,  11.  App.  ill. 
and  iv. ;  W.  M.  Ramsay,  TTo*  Christ  born  at  Bethlehem  t  v.-xi. ; 
Hartingf'  DB  iv.  pp.  762«»-766*»,  also  specially  Ext  Vol.  473M84. 

G.  Gordon  Stott. 
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TITHE.— On  the  tithe  aa  a.  Jewish  institution, 
Bee  art.  '  Tithe '  in  Hastings'  DB. 

Oar  Lord  uiBikes  but  three  references  to  the 
tithes,  and  they  are  all  of  the  ol>Bervance  of  tlieni 
'by  the  PhftTiBees  (Mt  23",  Lk  U*^  18").  In  the 
first  two  passBgee  He  contratits  tlie  minute  exact- 
neas  with  which  the  Pharisees  obaerve  their  lesa 
important  and  external  laws  of  tithe  with  their 
careless  (linregard  of  the  inner  and  more  imiioTtant 
Virtues  of  justice,  mercy,  faith,  and  the  love  of 
God.  In  Lk  IS''  He  illuHtrat^  how  compliance 
with  external  requirements,  eepeciallf  when  these 
&te  exceeded,  as  in  the  cose  of  tlie  Pharisees, 
■Jid  dis.iociat«d  from  the  oorresponding  state  of 
heart,  breeds  a  culpable  and  overweening  self- 
Hghteonsness.  Our  Lord  in  these  references,  as 
also  in  Mt  6",  recognizes  degrees  of  importance 
in  the  Law's  demands.  Minute  observance  of  the 
less  important  does  not  excuse  from  attending  to 
the  greater,  but  neither  does  compliance  with  tlie 

E eater  absolve  from  the  obti(^tion  to  observe  the 
iser.  '  Thi^  ought  ve  to  have  done,  and  not  to 
leave  the  other  undone.'  Our  Lord  evidently 
thought  the  tithe,  s.^  well  as  the  other  OT  institu- 
tions, of  Divine  origin,  and  binding  upon  the  Jews 
of  His  day.  At  the  same  tinie.  He  foresaw  a 
period  when  outward  observiincea  ahould  give  place 
to  the  more  purely  inward,  as  men  shonld  worship 
the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth  (Jn  4""^J.  See 
also  artt.  Amsn  and  KuK.  G.  Goosspeed. 

TITLE  ON  THE  CROSS.  — The  technical  word 
rlrtoj  is  found  only  in  Jn  19" ;  Mt  27"  has  alrla, 
Lk  23"  iirxypa^^.  and  Mk  IS"  i,  iwiypupi,  r^t  alria,. 
Again,  aa  regards  the  wording  of  the  tituliis,  no 
two  Go.speis  agree  exactly.  Mt.  has  ofrii  timr 
'I<^^aGt  t  figjri\tis  Twr  'loutaluw ;  Mk.  i  ^aai\e6t  rJi* 
'ItuSalur  ;  Lk.  i  ^aai\i6<  tSu' ioviaiuir  oCrn  ;  and  Jn. 

Tba  on];  Lmpurtiut  viir[*tlDD  la  in  Uus  cub  ot  Lk,,  when  the 
3R  TT«dfl  ^T^  imi  i  &,  r.  'I.,  probably  from  ualmllatlDnrlo  the 
(ana  t(tven  by  Ht.  The  tann  above  ^ven  (Lk  SSBJ  Is  toiud  In 
MBL,  mnd  is  lupported  by  the  Idtin  at  D:  rvz  Judmfruin  Aid  u£. 
The  •D.called  OoHpel  ol  Peter,  tnkiii);  Ihe  ivordi  u  on  tiuult 
to  Jeiuji  on  the  |iarl  of  the  Je«-a,  te»d»;  lEnr  ini>  i  ^.  Tti 


It  was  customary  at  Roman  executions,  at  least 
in  the  cose  of  remarkable  prisoners,  for  the  charge 
under  which  the  prisoner  was  suffering  to  he  written 
briefly  on  a  tablet  (o-oWi)  covered  with  gypsum  (7ii^v 
fiXifXiWi^Joi,  Snidiis;  cf.  tUfUus  qui  causam  pance 
ittdieuvil  [Suet  Cili.  32],  and  lurt  -ypaiiniTur  Hji- 
alrlor  r^c  Bararilircut  atroS  lijXoirTuv  [Dio  Caasius, 

liv.  3]),  This  was  usually  hnne  round  the  neck  of 
the  criminal,  or  carried  before  him  to  tlie  place  of 
execution  {jiriECuleiile  tUalo  [SueL  Cal.  33.]).  It 
wan  aftarwarda  hung  from,  or  iixed  to,  the  tup  of 


T.'>ii{  uid  iiku/ia.    The  lettei 


Other  words  for  this  tablet  L__  ..._ 

of  thq  ChuTuhea  ot  Vlenoe  and  loTinR,  prcHrved  by  EiuebLuj 
VIB 1. 1],  Eii-a  on  hutuce  of  auch  ■  tifutwi  In  the  oua  of  one 
at  the  nwrtyn.  T3te  wordi  ere:  ir.'.aw  .M.  T^vi.m,  >•  £ 
•»1W«TT»  '  Pbiuuit/,  atric  Irni'AnalKi  larrmiil.  IhiluiTecs 
SXftCtly  with  Che  tonn  of  the  title  u  given  Ly  Ut 


who  writes  as  an  eye-witness,  adds  some  interesting 

particuIaTB— (1)  that  Pilate  «Tote  the  title  j  (2)  that 
it  wa.■^  M-ritten  'E^/wiWf,  ■Pui^oiirrJ,  'EWjimrrl  (the 
similar  words  in  the  TB  ot  Lk.  are  merely  an  inter- 
polation from  Jn.) ;  (3)  that  Pilate,  in  spit*  of  the 
expostulation  ot  the  chief  priests,  Bcomfully  refused 
to  alter  the  form  of  what  he  had  written.  With 
reference  to  (1)  Westcott  (on  Jn  19")  remarks: 
'Tlie  Roman  governor  found  expression  to  the  last 
for  the  bitterness  which  had  been  called  out  in  him 
by  the  oppofilion  of  the  Jews  ...  the  heathen 
governor  completed  the  unwilling  testimony  of  the 


TITLE  ON  THE  CROSS 


—represent,  as  Westcott  remarks,  the  national,  the 
ollicial,  and  the  common  dialects  respectively.  The 
true  reading,  therefore,  preserves  the  more  natural 

Blhngtul  uid  IrillnBluJ  InKriptions  aurh  ss  thia  were  nUur&lly 
comnmn  In  the  Eut  under  the  Koni»n  Erajrirr.  Grotiua  (on 
Ut  27")  nicntiom  the  cue  ot  the  inBrlption  on  tho  lojnb  of  the 
Enipeitir  Gordian,  whit^h  mu  v  ^ 

' ■--  b™  being  the  lit 

id  Egj'pliiut, 


oned,  (<igctiier 


Innffuogei 
with  Peraii 

The  wording  ot  the  title  differs  in  all  the  four 
Gospels,  as  atove  remarked,  aud  many  attenipLi 
have  been  made  to  harmuniKe  or  explain  the  varia- 
tions. Wordsworth  (on  Jn  IB")  has  even  Mup|ios©d 
that  the  title  really  ran  thus:  'This  is  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  the  King  of  the  Jews.'  Such  an  attempt 
at  hamiunizinc  the  variations  is  aUsolutely  un- 
necessary. All  four  Gospels  agree  in  giring  the 
important  words  which  were  oHensive  to  the  chief 
priests,  viz.  '  the  King  of  the  Jews.'  Others  have 
supposed  the  variations  to  be  due  to  slight  differ- 
ences in  Uiu  form  ot  the  title  in  the  three  languB^e». 
This,  as  a  general  idea,  is  possible,  even  probable ; 
but,  as  regards  detail,  agreement  seems  to  lie 
nearly  hopeloHs.  The  uncertainty  apiiears  greates-t 
as  to  the  Latin  form,  which  Ederalieim  linds  in 
Mt.,  Cook  (Spcnke-r's  Corn.)  in  Mk.,  Farrar  in  Lk,, 
Grotius  and  Swet«  in  John.  In  the  df^  of  the 
other  two  languages  the  more  geneiitl  consensus  of 
opinion  finds  the  Greek  in  Mk,  and  the  Hebrew, 
or  rather  Aramaic,  in  John.  It  can  be  said  with 
some  confidence  that  it  is  more  natural  that  i 
Nofijporot  should  represent  the  word  of  the  Aramaic 
inscription,  as  this  method  of  description  would 
have  little  point  for  thutie  who  would  read  the 
Greek  or  the  Latin  (cf.  Sadler  on  Jn  10'°),  We  lla^'c 
seen  al>ove  that  the  form  given  by  Mt,  agrees  with 
that  of  the  Latin  tituhit  mentioned  in  the  letter  of 
ilie  Churches  of  Gaul.  Assuming,  then,  that  Jn. 
gives  the  Aramaic  form  and  Mt.  the  Latin,  the 
Greek  niui^t  be  looked  for  in  Mk.,  an  Lk.  agree.-- 
with  Mt.  in  retaining  the  word  ofroi.  We  may 
suppose,  then,  that  the  various  forms  were  some- 
what aa  follows : 

Aramaic  ;  "ItiVTi  Kj^p  "isSsn  ip: 
Latm ;  Hit-  e»t  .Jchus  "Riix  Judieorum. 
Greek  ;  i  ^oo-iXeili  rw.  'UvSaim. 


(lie  only  evidence  n 


id  then  to  give  the  nimls  in  Iti 


i^S^loi 


.     irbe»r1o°rqmwk,  n-hat  hiu  been  bo  often  notirwl  bofori 
rn  the  three  jrreat  IsnguBgen  o(  the  M-orld  ol  the  time  bei 

Unguwei  ot  the  world  U.  that  llnie,'  snyi  Plmumer  (on  Jii  ]S1 
— '  thBT»neuage*  of  religion,  of  empire,  of  Intel leot—nire  i;n 
ployed.  TFiug  did  ther  tell  IE  out  uiiontr  the  heathen  that  lli 
Lonl  ii  king  (or  reittned  from  the  Crer,  Pn  WLXX),'  Tli« 
three  Unguagu,  Weilcott  wrilo,  ■  mthered  up  the  mmtti  > 
tho  relljnoui,  the  nodal,  and  the  inlelle.-tuol  iirenaratlon  ft 
Chrint,  and  In  each,  wilnew  wa>  j^ven  to  Ilia  olTiix.'  Thf 
modem  writers  eiqnnd  ilightly  the  more  e\pr«nlvc  wnnli  i 

enidiljo  fmeca.  robiir  latlnnm '  (cf.  olio  Hnic  little  kndwii  H<ir> 
of  Prbiriniui  [Tnct,  I,  i>,  S>I ;  'In omni  llttern  sive liebm  <h 


et  dominomm  doDiiniie  edt,  m  iiuibu 
nonltur.  divinnm  toiuen  deo  tAttini 
the  three  tsninives  represent  not 
qitolltJes  and  tendancifs.  Wherere 
l<  on  eye  to  read,  a  hand  to  vrtle.  i 
hog  a  meamifEe  vid  the  Klnff  a  kin) 

Jeni,  whn  i>  alio  the  King  of  hum 
IdtoM  iif  Uit  Ontprli,  pp.  2V",  IJBX 


ir'l     "Thii- 


TITTLE 
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LiTBRATURB.— The  Ck>mm.,  esp.  Swete  on  Mk  16M,  Plummer 
and  Farrar  on  Lk  2338,  Orotius  on  Mc  27*7 ;  art  on  aame  sabject 
in  Hastings'  DB,  voL  iv.;  and  Edersheim,  LT  U.  pp.  590-691. 

J.  M.  Hakden. 

TITTLE  (Gr.  jce/xxia  [WH  jceo^a ;  see  vol.  ii.  App. 
p.  161]).— Both  the  Gr.  and  tlie  Eng.  words  occur 
in  NT  only  in  Mt  6",  Lk  16".  Ktpaia  (*  little  horn,' 
dim.  of  Kipai)  was  used  by  Hesychius  and  other 
CTammarians  of  the  accents  and  diacritical  marks 
in  Gr.,  and  the  slight  points  and  bends  by  which 
in  Heb.  such  letters  as  3  and  3,  i  and  n,  n  and  n 
are  distinguished  from  each  other.  '  Tittle,'  which 
is  just  *  title'  in  another  form  of  spelling  (the 
shorter  form  is  used  in  all  the  Eng.  vSS,  except 
the  Rhemish,  up  to  and  including  the  AV  of  1611), 
comes  from  tituluSy  which  was  used  in  late  Lat. 
to  denote  any  mark  or  stroke  whereby  one  letter 
was  distinguished  from  another.  It  was  adopted 
hj  Wyclif  and  Tindale  to  render  K€paLa — Luther 
similarly  employing  Tiittel  {Titel  in  modernized 
Germ,  spelling).  Great  importance  was  attached 
by  the  liabbis  to  the  little  marks  by  which  certain 
Heb.  letters  are  distinguished  from  others  that 
they  closely  resemble,  and  there  are  several  Jewish 
saymgs  which  declare  tiiat  any  one  who  is  guilty  of 
interclian^g  such  letters  in  certain  passages  of 
the  OT  will  thereby  destroy  the  whole  world  (see 
Edersheim,  LT  i.  537  f. ;  cf.  Lightfoot,  Har,  Heb, 
xi.  99). 

On  tlie  lips  of  Jesus  the  saying,  '  One  jot  or  one 
tittle  shall  m  no  wise  pass  away  from  the  law  till 
all  be  fulfilled '  (Mt  5^^),  is  startling  ;  and  a  number 
of  modem  critical  scholars  are  inclined  to  meet  the 
exegetical  difficulty  by  denying  the  genuineness  of 
the  logian — regarding  it  as  an  answer  of  the 
Evangelist  himself  to  the  Pauline  anti-legalism, 
or  even  as  a  later  Jewish-Christian  insertion 
Certainly,  if  the  saying  stood  by  itself,  unqualified 
and  uninterpreted  in  any  way,  there  might  be 
some  warrant  for  such  criticism,  even  although  on 
textual  grounds  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  against 
the  verse,  which,  moreover,  reappears  in  Luke, 
though  in  a  shorter  form.  But  tne  very  fact  that 
our  Lord  proceeds  in  what  follows  to  repeal  the 
old  Law  at  various  points,  and  to  substitute  for  its 
enactments  precepts  of  His  own  (w."'*  *•*•  »"^), 
suggests  that  v.^,  so  far  from  being  likely  on  His 
lips  to  mislead  His  hearers  utterly,  would  be 
understood  easily  enough  as  nothing  more  than 
an  emphatic  affirmation,  in  the  Master's  ovm 
characteristic  style,  of  the  rounded  perfection  of 
the  ideal  law.  The  objection  that  the  reference 
to  the  jot  and  the  tittle  implies  the  written  Law, 
and  not  the  ideal  law,  has  little  force.  One  might 
as  well  sav  that  when  Jesus,  in  w.*®*  **,  bids  His 
disciples  pluck  out  their  right  eyes  or  cut  off  their 
right  hands,  He  is  urging  them  to  a  literal  self- 
mutilation,  inasmuch  as  hands  and  eyes  are  physical 
realities,  not  ideal  things. 

When  we  remember  that  Jesus  was  constantly 
cliarged  by  His  enemies  \nth.  being  a  law-breaker 
(Mk  2**'"''*  etc.),  we  may  see  in  the  saying  an 
utterance  that  has  its  polemical  bearing.  Im- 
mediately after  (v.**)  we  find  Him  declaring, 
*  Except  your  righteousness  shall  exceed  the 
righteousness  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye 
shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.' 
And  elsewhere  He  affirms  that  tne  Pharisaic  and 
Rabbinic  legalism  led  to  a  positive  dishonouring 
of  the  Divine  law  in  the  interests  of  a  human 
tradition  (Mk  T'*  *•  *').  There  were  thus  two 
reasons  why  on  polemical  grounds  Jesus  should 
assert  the  claims  of  the  OT  Law  in  the  strongest 
possible  way  :  (1)  Because  His  enemies  themselves 
continually  dishonoured  it :  (2)  because  they  falsely 
accused  Him  of  being  indifferent  to  it.  And  aj>art 
from  polemics  altogether,  there  was  this  positive 
reason  why  He  should  *  magnify  the  law  and  make 


it  honourable' — He  knew  (v.")  that  the  very 
puroose  of  His  coming  was,  not  to  destroy  it,  but 
to  fulfil.  And  so  in  the  striking  language  of 
paradox  and  even  of  hyperbole  that  He  was  wont 
to  use  when  He  felt  strongly  and  desired  to  speak 
strongly.  He  exclaimed,  *For  verily  I  say  unto 
you.  Till  heaven  and  earth  pass  away,  one  jot  or 
one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  away  from  the  law, 
till  aU  be  fulfiUed.' 

The  point  of  the  saying  clearly  lies  in  the  word 
*  fulfilled. '  Christ  comes,  not  to  low^er  the  standards 
of  righteousness,  as  His  enemies  said,  but  to  exalt 
them  (cf.  v.^).  He  comes,  indeed,  to  repeal  much 
in  the  old  Law.  The  jote  and  tittles,  be  it  observed, 
are  to  pass  away  when  the  Law  is  fulfilled.  But 
He  is  to  repeal  the  old  by  supplying  the  power  for 
ito  true  fulfilment,  and  by  showing  how  the  letter 
is  transcended  by  the  spirit.  Regarded  in  this 
way,  the  sayins  is  nothing  more  than  an  arresting 
utterance  of  the  familiar  Christian  truth  of  the 
relation  in  spiritual  things  between  the  kernel  and 
the  husk,  the  calyx  ana  the  flower.  Every  fibre 
of  the  husk  is  precious — until  the  time  comes  for 
the  living  germ  to  be  released.  Each  tiny,  pointed 
sepal  of  the  enfolding  calyx  must  be  preserved  in 
ite  integrity — until  the  hour  arrives  for  the  bursting 
of  the  perfect  corolla.  Thus  Jesus  comes,  not  to 
destroy  the  least  commandment  (v.^'),  but  to  fulfil 
it.  ms  'royal  law,'  as  St.  James  calls  it  (Ja  2"), 
the  law  of  liberty  and  love,  is  an  abrogation  of  the 
Divine  Law  that  went  before  only  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  blossom  abrogates  tne  bud  and  the 
flower  the  blossom.    See,  further,  art.  Law,  §  CL 

LrrsRATURB.— Hastings'  DB,  art.  'Tittle,'  and  Ext.  VoL 
p.  24f. ;  Weiss,  NT  TheoL  i.  108 ;  Beyschlag,  HT  Theol.  i.  40 ; 
Wendt,  Teodi.  qf  Jesus,  IL  7  ff.:  Bruce,  Kingdom  of  God,  p.  64, 
and  EGT,  Mt.  in  ioe.;  Dods  in  Expositor,  iv.  ix.  [1884]  70 if. 

T     C^     T  ATHRP'll.T 

TOLERATION,  TOLERANGE.-^The  Lord  Je^us 
Christ  exemplified  the  highest  forms  of  toleration 
and  encouraged  the  virtue  in  His  disciples  (Mk  9""*). 
The  Jews  had  no  dealings  with  tne  Samaritans 
(Jn  4^),  yet  Jesus  laboured  in  Samaria  ( Jn  4  ,  Lk 
9"^),  healed  and  praised  a  Samarit€Ui  leper  (Lk  17^*'^^), 
and  chose  a  Samaritan,  in  preference  to  a  Levite  and 
a  priest,  to  exhibit  the  meaning  of  the  term  '  neigh- 
bour' (10*"*^).  When  His  enemies  asked,  *Say  we 
not  well  that  thou  art  a  Samarit€Ui,  and  hast  a 
demon?'  He  passed  over  the  former  and  limited 
His  renly  to  a  denial  of  the  latter  charge  (Jn  S**-). 
While  by  example  and  teaching  He  sought  to  build 
a  bridge  of  kindly  consideration  from  the  side  of 
Judaism,  He  built  sdso  from  the  other  side,  and 
declared  in  Samaria  that  the  Jews  were  to  be  re- 
spected as  the  possessors  of  the  means  of  salvation 
(Jn  4»;  cf.  Ro  3»- »  10*  ll»-»i).  There  are  other 
kinds  of  tolerance  manifested  by  the  Lord.  Per- 
sons of  diverse  views,  habits,  temperaments,  were 
attracted  to  Him,  so  that  Petrine  and  Johannine 
minds,  the  tax-gatherer  Matthew  and  the  tax- 
hater  Simon,  Nicodemus  and  Zacchseus,  Martha 
and  Mary,  found  in  Him  what  they  needed.  His 
gracious  comprehensiveness  shielded  the  good  in 
all.  The  ascetic  Baptist  (Mt  11"),  who  drew  men 
into  the  wilderness  (ir"'),  received  the  highest 
commendation  (Lk  7»-»)  from  Him  whose  scene 
of  ministry  was  the  street  and  the  synagogue,  and 
who  honoured  with  His  presence  bridal  and  other 
feasts  (Mt  QJ®-",  Jn  2i-"  12^).  The  Samaritan  vil- 
lagers (Lk  O""**),  whose  intolerance  James  and 
J<3in  would  have  avenged,  were  left  alone;  thus 
were  they  punished,  whereas  they  might  have 
mad^  their  place  glorious,  as  he  dia  who  lent  the 
Lord  the  room  in  which  tlie  Holy  Supper  was  insti- 
tuted (2Sy"").  In  this  case  we  see  tne  intolerance 
of  the  Samaritans  borne  with,  and  (as  in  9**"  ■*)  the 
intolerance  of  the  disciples  rebuked. 

Again,  though  the  Lord  Jesus  was  frequently 
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conipetled  to  atta^'k  the  I'harisees  on  acooimt  of 
their  doctrines  and  ptuctLcBB,  He  Bliowe<i  them 
consideration  by  ncoepting  tlieir  hospitality  (Lk  7" 
11"];  nnd  He  remind ti(l  HiadiHciides,  on  an  occasion 
irhen  Hin  enemies  criticttied  Kib  conduct  (5*°'"), 
that  thosewlio  preferredold  ivajs  were  to  be  judged 
Jeniently  (5").  The  great  parables  of  Lk  15,  beaides 
being  a  rebuke  of  the  laaders  in  religion  for  neglect- 
ing to  minister  to  publiciuix  and  einners,  are  a 
gracious  appeal  to  share  in  the  delight  of  seeing 
men  saved,— an  appeal  to  the  benevolence  latent 
in  the  hearts  of  Christ's  iinacmpulous  critics.  He 
was  tolerant  to  the  intolerant.  There  ia,  moreover, 
a  Btrikinf"  proof  of  the  existence,  in  the  rainda  of 
the  Pharisees,  of  a  strong  belief  in  our  Lord's 
toleration.  No  matter  lioiv  vehemently  He  ile- 
nouDcsd  their  hy;KX'riay,  they  were  convinced  that 
He  wa«  free  from  animosity.  Always  they  counted 
upon  His  forbearance.  Of  the  reality  of  Hix  power 
they  entertained  no  doubt,  though  they  could  assign 
it  to  a  Satanic  origin  (11",  Mt  »>•  12'') ;  and  yet  so 
conlident  were  tbey  of  impunity,  that  they  never 
anticijMvted  injury  at  His  hands,  and  ttiey  ridiculed 
Him  openly  (Lk  16").  They  were  aware  that  Uia 
graciousnesB  alone  spared  them,  and  they  knew 
that  that  gracioiuness  would  not  fail. 

W.  J.  Hekdkrson. 
TOLL,— See  PuitucAX,  nnd  Receiit  op  Custom. 

TOMB,  QRAVE,  SEPULCHBE.- 

Tht  Utms  ^Itimb'  and  ^ aepuliihre '  are  used  in  AV  in- 
differently to  tr.  u^iitm*',  «'q><4,  and  ra^w.  'Ormv*'  ii  used 
B  tliuia  (mi  a7«  ",  lA  11",  Jn6»ll""'-»Ui')Mrendprim( 
of  ftni/tutt.  Thb  iKit  iR  by  for  Lhe  nuMt  frequent  Greek  vrord, 
juii.-  ocflurrini  anlr  in  Uk  G>»  JV,  Lk  S>'  £3»  Ml.  The 
iiHie  of  the  BV  li  u  tollowi.  ■  Bgpulchr* '  1*  merved  u  tr.  at 
ii*K  (lit.  'burjIns-DlKe'):  Ut  iSn.B  n«:.Hal  w>  [lUl  the 
QoRpel  occarrencee  ol  r«h]-  In  oil  tho  other  pewiga  '  tonih ' 
!•  nibgtltuted  lor  ■eepulchre.'  or  rctahied  where  AV  alrady 
hM  It,  u  D-.  either  of  «..,•«;..  or  ^^ijim.  ■  OrmvE '  Xiua  die. 
nppeare  entirelj  Id  RV. 

The  forms  of  sepulture  that  a  people  adopts 
dejtend  partly  upon  religious  belief,  partly  upon 
(■lunate,  partly  ujmn  the  geological  structure  of 
the  country.  Among  the  Hebrews,  while  the  con- 
■ception  of  a  personal  reaurreution  arose  only  after 
the  return  from  the  Exile,  the  belief  in  Sheol  as  a 
;[ilaee  where  the  soul  after  death  remained  In  some 
nort  of  connexion  with  the  body  did  much  to 
iletermine  the  disposal  of  the  coriise  and  the 
nature  of  tlie  tomb.  Early  in  Hebrew  history 
the  burial  customs  became  steTeotyi)ed.  Between 
the  days  of  Abraham  and  Jesua  they  underwent 
no  essuutial  modification. 

1.  Keligions  belief  demanded  (a)  that  the  l>ody 
Khonld  be  buried  {^ee  Buriai.).  The  soul  of  the 
unburied  pereon  was  hupposcd  to  have  no  rest,  and 
«ven  ill  Sheol  the  soul->  of  audi  lurked  in  the 
.■omers  (1»  W\  Ezk  Z-I").  Any  one,  therefore,  who 
iliscovered  a  dead  body  was  under  a  sa«n'cd  obliga- 
tion to  bury  it.  The  soul  of  the  lK)dy  left  un- 
Imried  miih  regarJeil  as  almost  under  a  curse  (1  K 
H"  Its'  21").  (i)  That  membew  of  the  same 
family  should  lie  buried,  if  jtossible,  in  the  some 
tomb  (Gn  iT-^- "  49*",  2  S  19".  1  K  U",  Neb  2>). 
Kor  this  reason  the  family  tomb  was  often  situated 
iijion  the  family  property.  It  was  this  dread  of 
being  buried  apart  from  one'ij  kith  and  kin  that 
was  one  of  the  elements  of  the  Hebrew's  hatred  of 
the  sea  (Itov  21').  ('■)  That,  except  under  very 
exccTitional  circumstances,  the  family  sepulchre 
Hhould  be  resorveil  for  the  burial  of  members  of 
the  one  family.  There  are  no  Hebrew  monumental 
inscriptions  ;  liut  from  Arainican  inscriptions 
callinL'  down  curses  on  any  who  should  intrude 
their  dead  upon  the  dead  already  lying  there,  we 
can  nieasnrc  the  iiitennity  of  feeliiiK  on  this  point, 
To  allow  a  stranger  to  be  burifd  in  the  family 
tomb  was  a  sign  of  the  vety  greatest  magnanimity 


and  love  (Mt  ar*  Un  23').  (rf)  That  no  boily 
should  be  burned  except  as  part  of  the  punisli- 
ment  of  the  most  odious  of  crimes  (Lv  2U"  21*. 
Job  7").  To  bum  the  body  of  a  foe  was  to  do 
something  that  pas.'<ed  all  the  rights  of  belli- 
gerents {Am  2'). 

2.  Climate    deman<lcil    that   interment    should 
take  place  as  soon   as   [lOBsiblu  after  death  (Mt 


',  Acff 


"8"), 


3.  The  geological  character  of  the  country  con- 
ditioned to  a  large  extent  the  particular  form  of 
sepulture.  The  country  is  one  long  limestone 
ridge,  and  almost  everywhere  the  liUfc  are  natur- 
ally terraced,  while  the  soft  rock  is  easily  worked. 
But  the  simplicity  of  the  Hebrew  burial  customs 
should  be  noticed.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable 
that  a  people  livins;  between  two  such  civil ijaitions 
those  of  Babylonia  and  Egj-jit,  in  which  the 


imjiosing  ceremonial.  The  Jews  did  not  embalm 
their  d^.  They  raised  no  elaborate  sepulchres 
over  them  ;  indeed,  the  building  of  a  sepulchral 
chamber  was  an  innovation  baaed  on  the  practices 
of  Greece.  While  this  may  have  been  due  in  some 
degree  to  the  lack  of  artistic  capacity  in  the 
Hebrew,  it  waf  due  al«o  to  sniritual  views  of 
death,  and  to  the  dread  of  idolatry  that  had 
always  characterized  the  Semitic  race.  Wlier- 
cver,  in  Syria  or  Arabia,  Greek  or  Roman  civiliza- 
tion has  left  some  retiresentation  of  the  Imuian 
body,  the  traveller  finds  that  the  face  at  tea^t  has 
been  disligured  by  the  nomads. 

The  forms  of  sepulture  were  these  : — (a)  The 
simplest,  though  not  the  commonest,  form  wa«  an 
excavation  in  the  rock  surface,  roughly  oorrespond- 
in^  to  the  sLaiie  of  the  human  body,  and  covered 
with  a  slab  of  stone  countersunk  till  it  was  level 
with  the  grouni" 

graves  are  to  b 

careful  to  keep  the  stone  whitewashed,  lest  any 
should  unirittingly  walk  over  the  puve  and  so 
incur  ceremonial  defilement.  This  kind  of  burial 
ia  referred  to  in  Lk  ll"  'Woe  unto  you,  scrilies 
and  Pharisees,  bypoerites,  for  ye  are  as  graves 
which  apjiear  not,  and  the  men  that  walk  over 
them  are  not  aware  of  them.'  (b)  A  chamlivr  was 
excavated  in  tlic  limestone  rock-fnce,  and  long 
narron'  recesses,  ]ierhaps  six  feet  by  two.  were  cut 
into  the  rock  at  right  aii[;luK  to  the  face.  The 
bodies,  covered  with  the  ^imi'l  ■■:  "i"  .  "m'  i-ihitliHs 
(Mt  27".  Jn  11"),  wen>  il-.  .  ■'  ■■■  The 
recesses  were  knowu  ii-  fre- 
quently made  of  dimHli'  v\ i  .1    i,ir  the 

generally  it  ha.  I  ■  ■  ■■  1  '  ■  ,  . .  i  ; .  ;w  in  the  wuse 
of  the  Tomli-i  ..f  ■  ■     \  ■  ■   i  li,-  Tombs  of  the 

Prophets,  havt-  ■■[!■■  (  iimii  ii-i  ■i|iiiiijg  off  another, 
each  chauiber  iiiivin;;  iimo.y  hil.-i.m.  Three  Oilier 
forms  of  sepulture  Are  in  reality  only  modihca. 
tionn  or  combinations  of  these  two  main  modes 
already  mentioned,  (r)  Shelf  tombs.  Inside  the 
chamber  the  recess  for  the  body,  iTistead  of  running 

if  ™i 

which  the  boily  wn»  laid.  The  notable  thing 
about  many  of  thp^<e  ^bclvps  i.-i  their  nnrrow-ness. 
(rf)  The  shelf  »■>."  -...„...;„„..  ,.x...,v.,twl  -"  a-*  lo 
form  a  trou^jh  in  n  in.  h  t,.    I..,. A   ,.  ■!-  I  ■!.;      (--i  Tii 

the  Hoor  of  iln'  ■  Mi-ngc 

leading  from   i]  ■      i   ■  .  i.  ■  ^'lave 

micht  De  cut,  :i^  if  i"  ■    .uri  ■  ■■>  ■  i  i-i  i.  i-  'i  ;l  -Inl., 

Lord  was  laid  |Mt  27"^,  Mk  lu'",  Lk  2.3")  j  and  dis- 
used toni1>s  of  this  kind  were  idmhI  ns  places  of 
al-xle  by  the  ouU'Bst  aiiil  llie  homcli-ss  (Mk  .V). 
To  jirevent  desecration  by  wild  bca.'^t.s,  tlie  t«n|l» 
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were  often  cut  in  almost  inaccessible  places ;  and 
ancient  tombs  in  the  l^idron  Valley  and  in  the 
face  of  Mount  Qnarantania  are  usea  even  now  as 
cells  by  anchorites,  who  may  be  seen  climbing 
by  ladders  to  and  from  their  abodes.  This  form 
of  sepulture  in  chambers  was  used  also  by  the 
tribes  of  the  desert.  Doughty  found  such  tombs 
at  Medain  Sali^L 

*  The  mural  loeuli  in  the  low  hewn  walls  of  these  rudely  four- 
square  rooms  are  made  as  shallow  shelves,  in  length  as  they 
might  have  been  measured  to  the  human  body,  from  the  child 
to  the  grown  person.  ...  In  the  rock  floors  are  seen  grave- 
pits,  sunken  side  by  dde.  full  of  men's  bones,  and  bones  are 
strewed  upon  the  sanded  floors.  ...  In  another  of  these  monu- 
ments I  saw  the  sand  floor  full  of  rotten  clouts,  shivering  in 
every  wind,  and  taking  them  iip,  I  found  them  to  be  those  dry 
bones'  graveHdothes '  {Arabia  De^rta,  i.  106X 

In  the  time  of  Christ  the  protection  of  the  tombs 
was  comparatively  easily  secured.  The  door  of 
the  sepulchre  was  made  intentionally  small,  and 
was  closed  by  a  great  stone,  sometimes  circular, 
that  ran  in  grooves  in  the  rock.  Ceremonial  de- 
filement was  guarded  against  by  whitewashing 
the  stone  at  the  door  of  the  sepulcnre  every  spring 
(Mt  23'-").  In  Lebanon  the  present  writer  saw  a 
tomb  which  had  been  excavated  in  the  rock-face 
from  a  point  below  the  normal  level  of  the  soil. 
After  a  body  had  been  interred,  the  stone  was 
replaced  in  tne  entrance,  the  earth  was  tossed  back 
against  the  door,  and  all  trace  of  the  tomb  was 
obliterated.  This  special  precaution  may  have 
been  peculiar  to  a  aistrict  where  wild  animals 
were  common.  A  tomb  was  never  opened  save  for 
a  fresh  interment.  It  is  this  that  gives  point  to 
St.  Paurs  saying  (Ro  Z^,  cf.  Ps  &) :  *  Their  throat 
is  an  open  sepulchre '  {rd^i),  i.e.  at  every  opening 
of  their  mouth  they  bury,  by  slander  and  aetrac- 
tion,  some*  one's  fair  fame.  On  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
see  Golgotha. 

LiTBRATURB.— Artt.  *  Burial '  and  'Sepulchre'  in  Hastings' 
2>B,  *  Tombs '  in  Eneye.  BibL,  *  Begrabnis  bei  den  Hebr^m '  m 
PRE^f  'Beerdigung'  in  Hamburger's  BE;  Nowack,  Heb. 
Areh.  1.  81,  187 ff. ;  Benzinger,  Heb.  Arch.  163ff.,  224ff. ;  BUss, 
Excavation*  at  Jerusalem ;  PEFSt^  poistm  ;  ZDPV^  passim ; 
Tobler,  Topogr.  ii.  227  ff. ;  Eiepp^  Jerus.  und  das  heilige  Land^ 
ii.  273  (f. ;  JRevue  BUdique,  passim. 

R.  Bruce  Taylor. 
TONGUE  (7Xwcr<ra).— 1.  The  organ  of  speech  (Mk 
733. 36 J ^  i^  power  for  good  or  evil  is  indicated  in 
Scripture  bv  the  figures  of  a  sword  (Ps  57*  64'),  a 
serpent  (140»),  an  arrow  (Jer  9*),  fire  (Is  3(F,  Ja  3«), 
a  b«ast  of  jirey  (Ja  3*).  It  is  referred  to  as  a  per- 
sonality with  independent  will  and  the  power  of 
devising  and  executing  plans  (Ps  50^*  52*,  Pr  18^^). 
It  walks  (Ps  73*),  it  rises  in  rebellion  (Is  54"),  it 
lias  ethical  and  emotional  qualities  (Ps  120^  ^  126*), 
it  performs  acts  of  worship  (Is  45®,  Ro  14",  Ph  2"). 

2.  Language  (Mk  16",  Ac  2^). — In  this  sense  it 
forms  a  counterpart  to  deed  and  actuality  (Mt  7*^, 
1  Jn  3«).  In  RV  of  Ac  1"  2^  21^"  22*  26"  *  Ian- 
guage'  is  substituted  for  AV  *  tongue'  as  tr.  of 
oidXeKTot,  local  and  provincial  speech.  Language 
formed  one  of  the  first  antipathies  that  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Kingdom  encountered,  and  one  of  its 
earliest  triumphs  was  in  the  discovery  and  de- 
claration that  in  the  new  citizenship  there  was 
neither  Greek  nor  barbarian  (Ro  1",  Col  3"). 

3.  Index  of  nationality.  Rev  5*  14®,  being  thus 
equivalent  to  *race,'  *  people,'  *  humanity.' 

In  keeping  with  the  important  influence  attached 
to  language,  Christ  charged  His  disciples  to  avoid 
unloving,  untnithful,  and  irreverent  8j)eech  (Mt 
5a.  33-37J  He  trusted  the  defence  of  Himself  and 
His  teaching  to  the  power  of  right  words  (Lk 
12"-"),  and  the  future  extension  of  His  Kingdom 
to  the  proclamation  of  a  definite  message  (Mt 
10*7  28^9).  G.  M.  Mackie. 

TOOTH  (63o';j)---l.  In  legal  compensation.— The 
tooth  was  the  least  important  of  the  particulars 


enumerated  as  exemplifying  the  exaction  of  like 
for  like  (Ex  21**,  Lv  24-w,  Dt  19«).  Under  primitive 
conditions  of  social  life,  this  law  acted  mercifully 
in  repressing  wanton  disregard  of  life  and  limb  in 
the  relationship  of  master  and  slave,  and  of  the 
strong  towards  the  weak  generally.  It  also  in- 
culcated respect  for  the  body  by  the  compensation 
awarded  when  any  mutilation  had  been  inflicted 
or  disability  incurred.  Although  the  item  of  loss 
was  in  itself  insignificant,  the  claim  connected 
'with  it  lay  within  the  area  and  application  of  a 
great  principle,  which  by  its  recognized  standard 
of  liability  protected  both  parties,  and  prevented 
private  abuse.  It  thus  in  due  time  formed  part  of 
the  boundary  line  of  an  outgrown  ideal,  the  tran- 
scending of  which  led  at  once  and  definitely  into 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Beatitudes  (Mt  6"-  *•). 

2.  In  emotional  expression.  —  Gnashing  of  the 
teeth,  with  weeping  and  wailipg  (Mt  8"  13*^  ^  22^' 
etc.),  is  the  nhysical  expression  of  reg^ret  over  re- 
membered auvantages  and  opportunities  lost.  It 
was  also]  a  sign  of  evil  possession  (Mk  9^),  and 
a  manifestation  of  mahgnant  hatred  (Ac  7^). 
Among  the  modem  inhabit€Uits  of  Palestine,  on 
account  of  the  similarity  in  physical  accompani- 
ment, the  same  Arabic  word  is  used  to  indicate 
both  violent  indignation  and  the  sorrow  of  bereave- 
ment. When  a  forgotten  promise  or  matter  of 
neglected  duty  is  suddenly  recoUected,  or  it  is  dis- 
covered that  a  grave  mistake  has  been  committed, 
Orientals  indicate  their  feeling  of  annoyance  and 
regret  by  slapping  the  hand  on  the  thigh  (Jer  31^, 
EzK  21  ^^),  ana  by  thrusting  the  knuckle  of  the 
forefinger  into  the  mouth,  as  if  instinctively  seek- 
ing something  on  which  to  press  and  clench  the 
t€eth.  G.  M.  Mackie. 

TORCH. — In  the  six jpassa^es  in  which  the  word 
*  torch  *  occurs  in  the  Gospels  (AV  and  RV),  once 
in  the  text  ( Jn  18^)  and  five  times  as  an  alternative 
rendering  in  the  mar<pn  (Mt  25**  "•  ^'Of  it  answers  to 
the  GreeK  Xd/iiras,  which  in  the  LXX  represents  the 
Hebrew  lappid  in  Gn  16",  Ex  20»8,  Jg  7*«- »  IS**-, 
Job  41«,  Ia  62S  Ezk  1",  Dn  10»,  Nali  2*,  Zee  12«. 
Now  the  regular  meaning  of  lappid  is  '  torch,'  by 
which  it  is  mostly  render^  in  the  OT  either  in  the 
text  or  in  the  margin.  This  meaning  fits  in  very 
well  with  the  context  in  Jn  18^  but  seems  unsuit- 
able in  the  other  passai^,  where  a  light  fed  with 
oil  is  required.  Probably  we  are  to  think  in  them 
of  a  lamp  borne  on  a  pole,  and  therefore  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  a  torch,  or  of  a  torch  fed  with 
oil  in  some  way  from  time  to  time.  .The  use  of 
the  former  is  attested  for  Arabs  in  the  Middle 
Ages  by  a  statement  to  which  Lightfoot  called 
attention  {Works y  ed.  1684,  vol.  ii.  p.  247),  found 
in  the  mediaeval  lexicon  *Anich,  and,  on  the 
authority  of  Rabbi  Solomon,  in  a  gloss  on  the 
reference  to  lappid  in  Kelim,  ii.  8.  It  has  been 
often  cited  or  referred  to,  but  a  literal  translation 
from  the  gloss  may  be  of  interest : 

It  is  a  custom  in  the  land  of  Ishmael  for  the  bride  to  be  con- 
ducted from  the  house  of  her  father  to  the  house  of  her  huuband 
in  the  night  before  she  goes  into  the  huppah  (cf.  Ps  19^),  and 
for  ten  poles  to  be  borne  before  her,  on  the  top  of  each  of 
which  is  a  sort  of  saucer  of  brass  containinj?  ])ieces  of  garments 
and  oil  and  pitch — these  are  kindled,  and  give  light  before  her. 

The  other  custom,  the  use  of  torches  fed  with 
oil,  is  said  by  the  German  writer,  Ludwig  Schneller, 
who  was  bom  in  Jerusalem,  and  was  for  a  time  a 
minister  in  Bethlehem,  to  be  in  force  in  the  Holy 
I^nd  at  the  present  day.  These  torches  consist  of 
long  poles,  round  the  upper  end  of  which  are 
wTapped  rags  saturated  witn  olive  oil.  Unless  fed 
with  fresh  oil,  they  bum  down  in  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  (Evangelienfahrten,  p.  460). 
The  maidens  of  Bethlehem,  says  the  same  writer 
{ib.  p.  459),  assemble  at  sunset  on  the  occasion  of  a 
marriage,  and  move  with  dance  and  song  through 
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the  street  to  the  house  of  the  marriage  festival 
bearing  torches  in  their  hands.  Bauer  luso  ( Volks- 
leben  tm  Lande  der  Bibel,  p.  94)  mentions  the  use 
of  oily  torches  by  the  women  who  go  out  to  meet 
the  bridegroom.  On  the  other  hand,  Robinson 
Lees  (VilTage  Life  in  Palestine^  p.  87 f.)  affirms 
that  small  earthenware  lamps  are  still  carried  in 
villages  by  the  virgins  who  go  to  meet  the  bride- 
groom, together  with  little  jars  containing  an 
additional  supply  of  oil.  He  admits,  however, 
that  torches  are  used  in  the  cities.  With  our  pre- 
sen.  slender  knowledge  of  the  marriage  customs 
of  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  exactly  the  nature  of  the  torches  or 
lamps  of  the  parable,  but  the  balance  of  probability 
seems  to  incline  to  some  kind  of  lamp-torch  lifted 
high  into  the  air.    See  Lamp. 

LiTBRATiTRB.— Besides  the  authorities  cited  above,  see  Wet- 
fltein  and  Zahn  on  Mt  25^ ;  Ederaheim,  LT  ii.  465. 

w.  Taylor  Smith. 

TORHENT.— The  literal  and  figurative  references 
to  suffering  in  the  Gospels  are  to  be  distinguished. 
1.  In  the  natural  sense  of  pain  caused  by  disease 
the  words  pdaavos  and  paaa^i^cip  are  used  (Mt 
4^*  8^) ;  also,  of  evil  spirits  anticipating  Christ's 
displeasure  (Mt  8^||).  Similarly,  the  use  of  the 
word  *  tormentors  *  {pourwurrcU)  by  Christ  (Mt  18**) 
must  be  taken  as  a  reflexion  of  weft-known  severities 
of  the  time  ;  cf.  ' cut  him  asunder'  (with  scourging) 
in  Mt  24'^  It  has  not  been  an  infrequent  occur- 
rence that  cruelties  have  been  inflicted  on  prisoners 
with  a  view  to  inducing  their  friends  to  raise  the 
sum  of  money  demanded  for  their  release. 

2*  The  one  example  of  the  figurative  use  of  the 
word  in  the  Gospels  is  in  the  parable  of  Dives  and 
Lazarus  (Lk  IG*"*  /Sdcrewof,  'torment*;  idwew-^cu, 
'  to  be  tormented ').  Christ  addressed  the  startling 
lan^age  of  this  parable  to  men  who  were  hurting 
their  souls  by  covetousness.  To  pierce  the  hard 
crust  of  complacency  bom  of  wealth  He  used  the 
heaviest  strokes  of  threatening;  and,  choosing 
language  that  was  most  fitted  to  cause  a  smart  to 
the  softness  of  their  luxury,  He  spoke  of  torture, 
&gony,  and  fire.  Ethical  truth  has  always  to  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  physical  sensibility,  and  these 
were  things  His  hearers  could  understand.  Christ 
read  off  to  them  in  vivid  words  what  their  vision 
was  too  dull  to  see, — the  penalties  attached  to 
their  sin  by  the  law  that  *  Justice  founded  and 
eternal  Love.'  T.  Gregory. 

TOUCH. — The  word  *  touch '  is  always  associated 
in  the  Gospels  with  Christ  Himself,  except  in  one 
instance.  The  exception  is  Lk  1 1*  *  Ye  yourselves 
touch  not  the  burdens  with  one  of  your  fingers,'  a 
passage  requiring  no  exposition. 

I.  Christ's  touch.— \.  ChFist's  touch  of  heal- 
ing, — Christ  habitually  established  outward  con- 
tact with  the  sick  as  a  sign  and  means  of  healing. 
Besides  the  word  firrea^at,  *  touch,'  there  are  used 
such  phrases  as  iiriTLBhai  t^v  x^^P^j  *to  lay  the 
hand  upon,'  and  Kpareiv  t^j  X"P^*»  *  ^  tiike  by  tfie 
hand.'  It  might  at  first  be  supposed  that  there 
was  a  slightly  more  mediatorial  significance  about 
the  latter  phrases,  as  though  our  Lord  were  rather 
acting  as  the  delegate  of  another  than  on  His  own 
authority,  but  it  will  be  found,  on  examination  of 
parallel  passages,  that  this  distinction  cannot  be 
observed.  The  wide  extent  of  Christ's  contact  by 
touch  with  human  malady  is  seen  as  soon  as  the 
passag&s  recording  this  act  are  enumerated.  By  a 
touch  only,  recorded  in  its  simplest  form  {&'irre<r 0ai)^ 
Christ  healed  a  leper  (Mt  8'),  fever  (v.^*  where 
Mk  1*^  has  Kpariiffai  r^s  X"P<^*)»  blind  people  {e.g. 
Mt  9»),  the  ear  of  Malchus  (Lk  22»»).  By  a  touch, 
recorded  in  its  stronger  form  of  grasp  or  imTX)sition 
of  hands,  He  lieale<l  one  deaf  and  dumb  (Mk  7^), 
the  blind  man  at  Bethsaida  (8^*^),  a  woman  with 


a  spirit  of  infirmity  (Lk  13''),  the  epileptic  lad 
(Mk  9^),  many  divers  diseases  (6^),  and  tne  dead 
daughter  of  Jairus  (Mt  9^). 

2.  Chriit's  touchy  other  than  of  healing.— Here 
four  inst€Uices  are  to  be  noted  :  the  arresting  touch 
laid  upon  the  bier  of  the  widow  of  Nain's  son  (Lk 
7"  ^yparo  r^f  <ropov) ;  the  upholding  touch  or  grasp 
offered  to  Simon  Peter  upon  the  sea  (Mt  14'^  iKT€l»ai 
T^v  x^^^f^  ireXdpero  airroO) ;  the  encouraging  touch 
laid  upon  the  disciples  after  the  Transfiguration, 
when  *he  touched  them,  and  said,  Arise,  and  he 
not  afraid'  (Mt  17^  #oto  airrQt^;  cf.  Rev  1"  *He 
laid  his  right  hand  [idiiKe  ttip  de^idf]  upon  me,  say- 
ing, Fear  not') ;  the  touch  of  blessing  vouchsafed  to 
the  children  brought  by  their  mothers  (Mt  19^ 
iiri0€ls  airroh  tAj  x^^P^^)* 

The  Incarnation  itself  has  been  truly  described 
in  one  of  its  aspects  as  God's  coming  into  touch 
with  men,  or  God's  putting  Himself  where  men  can 
touch  Him.  St.  Paul  says  that  men  *seek  the 
Lord,  if  haply  they  may  feel  after  [lit.  *  handle '] 
him'  (\J/ri\a<pf^ff€La»^  Ac  17");  and  one  purpose  of 
the  Incarnation  is  that  in  Christ  this  desire  may 
be  satisfied.  And,  accordingly,  to  recognize  some- 
thing symbolic  about  the  *  touches '  of  Christ 
mentioned  in  the  Gk>spels,  is  no  mere  exercise  of 
fancy. 

(1)  In  the  inst€Uices  recorded  above  we  are,  as  a 
first  step,  permitted  to  see  the  broad  fact  of  Divine 
love  seeking  friendly  contact  with  those  for  whom 
it  cares.  (Jur  Lord  is  not  ashamed  to  call  men 
brethren.  He  lays  His  hand  upon  the  bier ;  takes 
children  in  His  arms ;  holds  up  a  sinking  disciple ; 
encourages  by  touch  as  well  as  by  word  those  who 
otherwise  are  overwhelmed  by  fear.  Thus  we  see 
already  an  acted  parable  of  how  in  the  Incarnation 
our  Lord  *  taketh  hold  of  the  seed  of  Abraham ' 
(He  2^'  iriXafipdyrrcu,  the  word  already  quoted  of 
Jesus  *  catehing '  Peter  on  the  waves  to  hold  him  up). 
In  Christ,  *  (jrod  put  on  the  garment  of  humanity, 
and  drew  near  in  person,  that  we  might  clasp  Him 
as  a  kinsman  in  our  arms'  (Ker,  Sermons ^  1st  ser. 
191).  Instead  of  the  spoken  'word'  of  the  OT 
prophets,  addressed  only  to  the  hearing,  there  is 
now  the  living  *  Word,'  meeting  the  lives  of  men 
in  warm  and  friendly  contact. 

(2)  But  a  further  and  deeper  truth  suggests 
itself  when  we  pass  to  the  many  records  of  Christ's 
touch  of  healing.  There  wc  see  what  might  be 
called  the  victorious  vitaUtu  of  the  Incarnate 
Saviour,  whose  touch  represents  not  only  a  sign  of 
friendliness,  but  the  opening  of  a  channel  of  life- 
imparting  power.  If  it  be  true  that  the  *  funda- 
mental meaning  of  the  synilwl '  of  laying  on  of 
hands  in  the  OT — on  an  oflering,  a  criminal,  a 
young  disciple,  etc. — was  'identification  by  con- 
tact '  (Swete  in  Hastings'  DB  iii.  85**),  then  even  to 
the  self -consciousness  of  Jesus  there  must  have  been 
something  deeply  signilicant  about  the  deliberate 
touch  or  imiwsition  of  hands  on  others.  It  meant 
that  He  identified  Himself  with  them  in  their 
weakness  ;  and  that  He  identified  them  with  Him- 
self in  His  superabounding  life.  '  He  touched 
nothing  which  He  did  not ' — hcnl.  Christ  said  to 
men,  'Because  I  live,  ye  shall  live  also'  (Jn  14^*). 
He  revealed  this  Divine  power  amid  immense 
variety  of  malady,  and  amid  the  human  helpless- 
ness of  many  of  tne  cases. 

(3)  Still  another  step  is  oflercd  to  us  when  we 
observe  that  Christ  healed  by  touch  such  a  disease 
as  leprosy,  where  contact  witli  the  polluting  ailment 
was  distinctly  forbidden  by  the  Levitical  law  (Lv 
13"*^).  For  here  we  see  a  vivid  representation  of 
Christ's  identification  with  mankind,  not  only  in 
weakness  but  in  defilement.  To  touch  the  blind  or 
deaf  was  the  act  of  a  Divine  physician ;  but  to 
touch  the  leper  was  more  than  this — it  wius  the  act 
of  One  who  could  triumph  over  pollution,  who  could 
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come  in  contact  with  detilement  and  yet  not  be 
defiled.  *  Another  would  have  defiled  himself  by 
touching  the  leper:  but  He,  Himself  remaining 
undefiled,  cleansed  him  whom  He  touched ;  for  in 
Him  health  overcame  sickness,  and  parity  defile- 
ment, and  life  death'  (Trench,  Miracles,  233). 
Thns  the  life  revealed  in  the  Incarnation  not  onlv 
sustains  and  heals,  but  delivers  from  the  guilt  which 
it  is  not  a&aid  to  meet  in  closest  contact. 

(4)  Finsdly,  in  many  of  the  instances  we  can 
discern  in  Christ's  touch  an  admirable  means  of 
suggesting  the  presence  of  a  Healer,  and  so  of 
clMdlenging  faith,  'Then  touched  he  their  eyes, 
saving,  According  to  your  faith  be  it  unto  vou' 
(Mt  SF*).  The  touch  of  our  Lord  must  often  have 
been  of  the  nature  of  a  challen^.  It  provoked 
attention,  proffered  help,  and  awaited  response. 

II.  Touching  Christ.— The  occasions  on  which 
men  are  recorded  in  the  Crospels  to  have  touched, 
or  sought  to  touch,  our  Lord  may  be  arranged  as 
follows.  The  urinciple  guiding  the  arrangement 
will  be  referred  to  when  the  instances  have  been 
collected. 

1.  The  toach  of  desire  or  Iklth  (the  verb  in  this 
first  group  is  AvrcaSau). — '  As  many  as  had  plagues 
pressed  upon  him,  that  they  might  touch  him '  (Mk 
§10)  « They  besought  him  that  they  might  touch 
if  it  were  but  the  w>rder  of  his  garment '  (Mk  6^  ||). 
*A  woman  .  .  .  came  in  the  crowd  behind  and 
touched  his  garment.  For  she  said,  If  I  touch  but 
his  garment,  I  shall  be  whole'  (6«»||).  With 
these  may  be  associated  the  act  of  the  woman  in 
Simon's  house,  who  washed  Christ's  feet  with  tears, 
and  anointed  them  with  ointment,  and  of  whom 
the  Pharisee  said  later,  'This  man,  if  he  were  a 
prophet,  would  have  perceived  who  and  what 
manner  of  woman  this  is  which  touchetli  him '  (Lk 

7»). 

2.  The  toueh  of  curiosity  or  indifference.— The 

most  vivid  instance  of  this  is  in  the  story  above 
referred  to  of  the  woman  with  an  issue  of  blood, 
where,  in  the  different  Crospels,  no  less  than  four 
Greek  words  are  used  to  depict  the  thronging  of 
the  multitude,  so  finely  distinguished  from  the 
significant  touch  of  faith  which  brought  healing  to 
the  sufferer.  Mlc's  word  is  awBKl^eiv,  'throng' 
(Mk  5").  Lk.  uses  no  fewer  than  three  words: 
av/xirply€t¥,  lit.  *  choke  * ;  awdx^ip,  *  press  * ;  dro- 
exipeiy,  '  crush '  (Lk  9^  «).  '  Out  of  that  throng- 
ing multitude  one  only  touched  with  the  touch  of 
faith.  Others  crowded  upon  Him,  but  did  not 
touch  Him,  did  not  so  toucn  that  virtue  went  forth 
from  Him  on  them'  (Trench). 

3.  The  hostile  hold  of  restraint  or  enmity.— 
Since,  in  dealing  with  the  touch  of  Christ,  we 
included  instances  of  His  '  laying  hands '  on  others, 
so  in  pathetic  contrast  the  following  instances 
must  oe  included  here.  *  And  when  nis  friends 
heard  it,  they  went  out  to  lay  hold  on  him  *  {Kparijffai 
aCrrdy,  the  word  often  used  of  Christ's  more  kindly 
activity)  (Mk  3").  'No  man  laid  hands  on  him 
{iiripa\€¥  rijv  X^^P*"-)*  ^©r  ^is  hour  was  not  yet  come ' 
(Jn  7*^).  Though  the  connexion  be  not  one  of 
verbal  identity,  such  references  to  a  false  or  hostile 
touch  of  Christ  suggest  themselves  as  the  betraying 
kiss  of  Judas  (Mk  14^),  and  the  smiting  in  the 
high  priest's  palace  (v.**). 

4.  It  L<<  better  to  class  separately  the  very  inter- 
esting references  to  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  after 
the  Resorrection.  These  are  as  follows:  'They 
came  and  took  hold  of  his  feet  {iKod-nicav  vbrov 
Toifs  r6dat),  and  worshipped  him'  (Mt  28*)— the 
permitted  grasp  of  recognition  and  adoration. 
*  Handle  me  (^T7Xo^iJ<raW  /ac),  and  see  *  (Lk  24*) ; 
'  Reach  hither  thy  hand  (0^p«  r^v  X^'^P^  <^ov)f  and 
put  it  into  my  side '  ( Jn  20*^)— the  solicited  tmtch  of 
reverent  experiment.  *  Touch  me  not  (miJ  ixov  Slxtov), 
for  I  am  not  yet  ascended  unto  the  Father'  (Jn  20*^) 
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— the  forbidden  handling  of  selfish  and  premature 
rapture. 

When  God  and  man  were  brought  near  in  the 
Incarnation,  it  was  natural  that  the  Divine  hand 
should  be  seen  stretched  out  manwards  in  healing 
and  help  (see  above) ;  but  natural  also  that  human 
hands  should  be  seen  groping  Godwards,  seeking 
closer  contact.  An  American  missionary  bishop 
tells  of  an  Indian  who  knocked  one  day  at  nis  door» 
and  said  :  '  I  have  often  gone  out  into  the  woods, 
and  tried  to  talk  to  a  Great  Spirit  of  whom  my 
father  told  me.  But  I  could  never  find  Him.  Per- 
haps you  don't  know  what  I  mean.  You  never 
stcxxi  m  the  dark,  and  reached  out  your  hand,  and 
could  m)t  take  hold  of  anything.'  The  idea  is  pre- 
cisely that  of  St.  Paul ;  men  *  seek  the  Lonf  if 
haply  they  majr  handle  him'  {^fniXatfy^eiay  airriv, 
Ac  17").  Now  it  is  this  identical  word,  strangely 
enough,  that  our  Lord  uses  in  the  gracious  invi- 
tation to  His  disciples:  'Why  are  ye  troubled? 
See  my  hands  and  my  feet,  tnat  it  is  I  myself; 
handle  me  and  see.'  In  the  Incarnation  this  longing 
has  been  responded  to.  So  that,  when  St.  John 
sets  forth  the  main  purpose  of  liis  First  Epistle, 
he  uses  this  same  word  again,  and  with  what 
Westcott  declares  to  be  a  'distinct  reference'  to 
the  passage  in  Luke,  he  states  that  purpose  to  be 
the  disclosure  to  others  of  '  that  whicn  we  beheld, 
and  our  hands  handled,  concerning  the  Word  of 
Ufe'  (1  Jn  V). 

In  the  Incarnation,  then,  God  has  put  Himself 
where  men  might  touch  Him ;  and  in  the  various 
instances  of  touching  Christ,  grouped  above,  we 
see  how  men  responded  to  this  opportunity.  There 
were  those  who  sought  with  all  their  hearts  for 
closer  contact,  impelled  by  the  sense  of  need,  or  by 
the  impulse  of  adoring  love;  'the  history  of  all 
God's  dealings  with  man  is  the  record  of  an  approach 
nearer  still,  and  nearer  .  .  .  until  faith  puts  its 
fingers  into  the  print  of  the  nails,  its  hand  mto  the 
wounded  side,  and  constrains  us  to  cry.  My  Lord, 
and  my  God'  (Ker,  I.e.),  There  were  those  who 
merely  jostled  and  thronged  our  Lord,  but  obtained 
no  blessing,  because  enlightened  by  no  deep  desire. 
And  there  were  those  whose  only  mipulse  towards 
God  manifest  in  the  flesh  was  one  of  repudiation 
and  dislike. 

Only  one  passage  of  those  quoted  above  seems  at 
first  sight  to  put  itself  outside  the  general  symbol- 
ism. This  is  the  record  of  our  Lord's  saying  to 
Mary  Magdalene :  '  Touch  me  not,  for  I  am  not  yet 
ascended  unto  the  Father,' — a  passage  of  which  the 
interpretations  are  nearly  as  numerous  as  the  com- 
mentators. But  is  not  the  explanation  to  be  found  in 
the  present  tense  of  the  injunction,  combined  with 
the  contrasted  command,  *  But  </o,'  etc. — as  though 
our  Lord  were  saying,  '  Keep  not  on  touching  me, 
making  sure  of  me  in  a  selfish  rapture,  for  the  duty 
of  the  moment  calls  thee  to  be  a  witness  to  others  ; 
handle  me  not,  but  go  to  my  brethren,  and  say  unto 
them '  ?  And  if  it  oe  objected,  as  by  Godet,  that 
on  that  view  the  following  words,  'I  am  not  yet 
ascended,'  present '  absolutely  no  sense,'  the  answer 
is  that  the  hour  was  coming  later,  when,  after  the 
gift  of  the  Spirit,  close  and  intimate  communion 
with  Christ  could  be  given  along  with  the  work  of 
witness  and  service, — when  it  would  be  possible  for 
a  soul  to  be  both  in  contact  with  the  living  Lord  and 
also  a  messenger  for  Him, — when  (in  other  words) 
the  disciple  could  be  in  'touch'  with  Christ  by 
His  Spirit  and  also  '  go '  on  His  errands. 

R.  Stevenson. 

TOWEL. — '  Towel '  in  the  two  passages  in  which 
it  occurs  in  the  Gospels  (Jn  13*^)  represents  \iimov, 
which  is  clearly  the  Latin  linteum,  a  word  mean- 
ing, in  the  first  instance,  'linen  cloth,'  and  then 
'napkin'  or  'apron'  worn  by  slaves  or  servants, 
and  especially  'bath-towel.'    Under  the  Empire 
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this  Latio  word  mude  itn  way  not  only  into  Greek, 
itut  alHO  into  late  Hebrew  m  the  fomi  'alun(Ufi. 
It  h  found  in  the  Mialina  IS/iabbath  xxii.  5)  uf  tlie 
bath-towelH  used  at  the  hot  batlis  of  Tiberias  and 
elsewhere.  That  nlaves  or  attendants  wore  the 
iinleam  is  more  than  once  referred  to  in  tlie 
vlasHicB.  The  best  known  pOEMas^  is  in  Phtud.  Fab, 
It.  V.  11  ff.,  where  an  officious  attendant  of  Tiberius, 
'n'ho  was  snubbed  for  Ida  pains,  is  described  as — 


1*»8  known,  but  even  more  intareating,  v<  at  the 
aame  time  RUpplying  parallel  and  contrast,  in  the 
anecdote  t^ivea  by  Suetonius  {Calig.  26)  of  the 
liurabling  of  distinguished  senators  by  the  mad 
Ci^^sar  Caligula,  by  allowing  them  to  stand  at  hja 
conch  or  his  feet,  girt  with  towels  (JuecincfD* 
Jinieo).  This  is  evidently  recorded  as  a  ^ve 
indignity  to  which  the  haughty  Komans  submitted 
with  the  greatest  reluctance. 

LiTiuTiTsa~WcL8t«ln  on  Jn  13>;  Becker's  Soifui (EdE- tr.), 
1S18,  p.  SK :  PUrU,  GtQMariwm  Untm-Hrbmum,  ISSO.  p.  SI'. 

W.  Taylor  Smitu. 
TOWER.— 'Tower'  iripyat)  is  mentioned  three 
times  in  the  Lord's  teaching  i  in  the  parable  of  the 
Wicked  Husbandmen  (Mt  21",  Mk  12'),  in  the 
allusion  to  an  accident  in  Siloani  which  led  to  the 
loss  of  eighteen  lives  (Lk  13'),  and  in  the  illustra* 
tion  of  the  builder  who  was  unable  to  complete  his 
(mdertakiog  (Lk  14').  Two,  if  not  thre«,  Kinds  of 
tower  may  be  referred  to  in  these  pMsages : — 
i\)  The  builder  who  exposed  himself  to  ridicule  by 
beginning  what  he  could  not  finish  (Lk  14")  may 
be  thought  of  OS  building  a  house.  The  larger 
houses  in  the  Holy  Land  are  sometimes  provided 
at  one  end  with  a  tower-like  annex.  A  good  re- 
presentation of  one  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sidon 
iB  given  in  tlie  Polychrome  BiMe  (' Jndges,'  n,  fiB). 
The  'altgi/dh  or  upper  storey,  seen  from  a  little  dis- 
tance, must  suggest  a  tower  rather  than  a  dwelling- 
house  (see  also  Ltrad  and  Book,  ed.  1ST4.  p.  160). 
<2)  The  tower  in  Siloam  (du  ri^  £iXi.k|m,  Lk  13')  may 
have  been  connected  with  soma  fortifications.  The 
■walls  of  ancient  Oriental  cities  were  generally  pro- 
vided with  towers  at  frequent  intervals.  Many 
illustrations  could  be  given  from  Assyrian  scnlp- 
tnres,  and  the  old  wall  in  the  Jerusalem  of  tlie 
1st  cent,  A.D.  had  sixty  towers  (Jat,  BJ  V.  iv.  3), 
two  of  which,  Hippiciis  and  Phawelu?,  are  probably 
represented  to  some  extent  by  two  of  the  towers 
of  the  modern  citadel,  the  latter  being  partly  pre- 
eerved  in  the  so-called  David's  Tower  {Pictiirevqnt 
PaltitiiK,  i.  pp.  1,  5,  7-11).  Edersheim  (Life  of 
Jaus  the  JHesiuih,  ii.  222)  suggests  that  the  £ower 
niay  have  been  connected  with  the  building  of  the 
aqueduct  constructed  by  Pilate  with  money  taken 
from  the  temple  treaanry  (Jos.  Atil.  XVIII.  iii.  2 ; 
SJ II.  ix.  4) ;  but  that  is  unsupported  conjecture. 
If  the  Tower  was  situated  literally  in  Siloam,  the 
nature  of  the  ground  may  help  to  cx|ilain  the 
accident.  The  village  of  SilieAn,  which  represents 
the  ancient  Siloam,  *  is  built  on  a  steep  escarpment 
of  rock,  <m  which  a  building  with  good  foundations 
would  stand  for  ever ;  ill-laid  foundations  would 
drop  their  superstructure  to  tlie  very  bottom  of 
the  valley '  (Hastings'  DB.  art.  '  Tower ').  For  the 
Tower  of  Antonin  hcc  art.  Jerusalti:m.  (3)  The 
vineyard  tower  referred  to  in  the  two  other 
passages  (Mt  21",  Mk  12' ;  cf.  Is  G>)  can  be  illus- 
tratea  from  ancient  mins  and  modem  practice, 
Tristram  remarks  {Entterii  Custonu  in  Bible  Lands, 
p.  139 f.)  that  'in  many  cases  we  still  find  the 
remains  of  the  solidly-built  tower  which  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  whole  enclosure,  and  was 
probably  the  permanent  residence  of  the  keeper 
through  the  nummerandantumn.'  Dr.  W.  Wright 
observes  that  every  vineynrd  and  garden  in  Syria  ' 
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\iBa\ts  Uivi^T  {Pidrnt/ra  and  Zenobia,  p,  33'if.).  A 
representation  is  given  in  that  work  (p.  279)  of  ii 
stone  tower  in  the  yauran  eonstnieteii  uf  blB(.-k 
basalt,  with  a  stone  loft  at  the  height  of  U  feet, 
reached  by  a  spiral  staircase  (see  also  Porter. 
Jerusalem,  Bet/dekcni.and Beibany,  p.  IS;  Stan!e3~, 
Sinai  and  Palestine,  421). 

UnuTDBE.— Beslcies  the  nuthodtlH  dl«d  above,  Ke  Heber- 
Ferey,  BatAaa  and  Argai,  p.  i£lff. ;  SweW  on  Mk  12. 

W.  Tavlok  Smith. 
TRACH0NITI8.— A  Roman  province  of  Eastern 
Palestine  over  which  Herod  Philip  held  mle  when 
John  the  Baptist  entered  upon  bis  public  ministry 
(Lk  3').  The  Greek  word  Tpaxi^iTii  or  rpix""  sig- 
niiies  a.  '  rongh  or  stony  place,'  and  its  identifica- 
tion with  the  wild  and  nigged  volcanic  region 
within  the  limits  of  ancient  Bashan,  which  the 
Arabs  deMgiiat«  ei.Lejd  ('  the  refuge '),  is  unques- 
tioned. This  was  the  heart,  as  well  as  the  most 
notable  portion,  of  the  province,  and  gave  to  it  its 
dbtinctive  name.  The  phrase  Tpax"'iTiioi  x<^^' 
{'the  Trachonil«  region,' Lk  3']  implies  an  extent 
of  territory  beyond  the  limits  of  tlie  Tracbon,  or 
lava-bed  section.  The  name  does  not  occur  else- 
where in  the  NT,  but  the  boundaries  of  tlie 
province  can  be  approximately  delined,  from  state- 
ments concerning  it  in  the  works  of  Josephus, 
Ptolemy,  Strabo,  and  other  writers.  Josephus 
informs  us  that  its  N.W.  limit  extended  to  the 
districts  of  Ulatha  and  Paneas,  at  the  southern 
base  of  Mount  Hermon ;  and  also  that  it  bordered 
on  Auranitis  {ea-Nukra)  and  Bataiuea  (Aiil.  XV. 
X.  3,  XVII.  ii.  I;  BJ  t.  xx.  4).  The  line  of  the 
western  border  is  not  definitely  given,  but  it 
probably  extended  to  the  eastern  limit  of  GauJan- 


LrmuTnta.— BuroUuidt,  TrattU  in  Suria,  I10S.;  Ifcu- 
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B.  L.  Stewart. 
TRADE    iHD   COHHERCE.-L  The   tenns.- 

The  terms  used  in  the  NT  in  its  allu.'iions  to  mer- 
cantile tran»iction»  give  hut  little  indication  of 
the  remarkable   developments   which   had   taken 

Slave  in  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Palestine  since 
'T  times. 
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ordliury  me  nmoDir  Palestinian  J< 
in  Uie  NT,  The  onW  term,  r.g.. 
(Mt  13",  Be»  18>,ii,  iiaq,  this  b 
Iflgiially  of  Ue  two  tcrau  which  ore  comraon  In  OT— inK  and 
^;h— boCH  of  which  Keni  to  hivs  the  root-Idea  or  tronl, 
whether  h;  luid  or  ■».  What  li,  however,  n^iflont  in  the 
(requono;  ot  the  vmrdi  irtf^  and  iffi^f  [Mt  &)>  SS^.  Hk  IP* 
7*;  mslni*l>.MitH«IS«,Lkl41«,Jm"n(c.),  which,  when  It  Li 
remembered  that  In  the  OT.  with  the  eicepUon  alia  SSS,-  there 
Ib  iio  mention  oF  raarWeta  property  »  «d1ed.  flhowa  Uiat  the  old 
conception  of  the  merchuit.  as  one  who  travel*  with  hi*  jmoilt, 
i<i  Kirin;  P^w  to  a  morE  Kttled  and  nrginiicd  syitem  of  tiulr, 

are  moaOy  Indlrepl  and  general.  '■-(I.,  in  inch  tenn«  ns  Ity'!''**'. 
Mt  'iS";  rfutu^TiUH^,.  Lk  ID"  (we  conteit  In  both  placcf); 
Tn-r^lryK  uid  T^aH.  Mt  IS";  nt,  the  apocr.i-phil  nvlni:  nt 
Jrtue,  "Shaw  yonnel"™  tji"t  Imnkem'  (r«Tit.r«.  mi  Wmt- 
colt,  Inlnd  to  fioanti,  p.  i&H}.  ThnUEh  eeneml  rereren«s  of 
thli  kind  an  falrlf  nameronn.  technical  nam«  for  tnden. 

eraphk  desurlptlon  oF  the  trade  of  the  Romui  Empire  In  Uev 
Igli-v  there  Is  no  word  more  ipeciflc  than  iu-TwfX.  the  variniiii 
trodei  ot  the  laerohanU  bclni  ancribed  ilraply  by  nientioninE 
the  article  in  which  they  deal, 

2.  The  statni  of  the  trader.— There  is  consider- 
able evidence  that  in  Herodian  times  the  occnpn- 
•In    Elk    S7i"»   thp  wordi   traniilaled   (AV)   -fiiitB'  and 
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tion  of  a  merchant  was  held  in  more  repute  than 
liad  formerly  been  the  case  among  the  Jews.  Such 
a  statement  as  that  of  Josephus — *  We  have  no 
taste  for  commerce  or  for  the  relations  with 
strangers  which  it  establishes'  (c.  Apioriy  L  12), 
must  not  be  taken  too  literally  (cf.  Herzfeld, 
Handelsgesch,  der  Juden,  p.  80).  Josephus  him- 
self makes  numerous  references  to  the  widespread 
trade  carried  on  by  Alexandrian  Jews,  without 
any  implication  that  they  incurred  disparagement 
thereby  ;  he  mentions  the  *  Upper  Market-place  * 
of  Jerusalem ;  the  Valley  of  the  Cheesemongers 
{BJ  V.  iv.  1),  the  wool-merchants,  the  cloth- mart 
<v.  viii.  1),  the  timber-market  (ii.  xix.  4) ;  he  tells 
us  of  the  exportation  of  com  from  Judsea  to  Arabia 
{Ant,  XIV.  V.  1),  and  through  Joppa  to  Phoenicia 
(XIY.  X.  6) ;  he  mentions  the  innuence  which  a 
Jewish  trader,  Ananias,  exercised  at  the  court  of 
Adiabene  (XX.  ii.  3,  4) ;  he  relates  how  John 
of  Giscala  made  himself  rich  by  obtaining]  the 
monopoly  of  exporting  oil  from  Galilee  {BJ  ii. 
xxL  2) ;  and  in  various  places  indicates  the  grow- 
ing prosperity  and  affluence  of  the  Jews  {e.g.  Ant, 
XII.  IV.  10,  Vit,  26,  etc.).  In  no  case  do  we  dis- 
cover any  indication  that  the  fact  of  enga^ng  in 
trade  was  a  reflexion  upon  a  true  Jew,  so  long  as 
he  took  care  not  to  defile  himself  by  such  contact 
as  the  Law  forbade  (cf.  Mk  7*  *  when  they  come 
from  the  market-place,  except  they  wash  them- 
selves they  eat  not ').  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  encouragement  which  hi^h  priests  like 
John  Hyrcanus  gave  to  trade,  ana  the  fact  that 
Herodian  princes  themselves  engaged  in  it,  tended 
to  raise  the  status  of  the  Jewish  trader.  Priests 
were  sometimes  themselves  traders.  Josephus  de- 
scribes the  high  priest  Ananias  as  a  keen  money- 
lender {Ant,  XX.  ix.  2).  There  were,  of  course, 
different  grades  of  traders  recognized.  Sirach 
(26^)  distinguishes  between  a  merchant  and  a  huck- 
ster. Between  the  merchant-prince  and  the  mere 
pedlar  there  was  a  vast  variety  of  persons  who 
found  no  difficulty  in  reconciling  their  commerce 
with  their  religion,  and  perhaps  we  may  infer 
from  the  following  that  even  the  humblest  trade 
was  not  despised  :  '  Rabbi  Jehudah  the  Nasi  called 
Elazar  b.  Azariah  a  huckster's  basket,  and  com- 
pared him  to  a  huckster  who,  taking  his  basket, 
^oes  about  the  country,  and  the  people  come  flock- 
ing around  him,  inquiring  for  various  articles,  and 
find  he  has  eveiythmg '  {Ahoth^  2).  In  the  Grospels 
the  allusions  to  persons  engaged  in  trade  take  it 
for  granted  that  merchants  have  a  responsible  and 
even  an  honourable  place  in  the  national  economy. 
In  the  parable  of  the  Pounds  (Lk  W^'^),  a  man  of 
noble  birth  carries  on  trade  through  the  agency  of 
his  servants,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient 
reason  for  A.  B.  Bruce*s  supposition  {Parabolic 
Teaching  of  Christy  p.  219)  that  such  a  transaction 
was  '  a  most  unusual  one  for  a  nobleman.'  In  the 
East,  indeed,  royalty  from  early  times  had  associ- 
ated itself  closely  with  the  development  of  trade.* 
The  teaching  of'  Jesus  is  '  full  of  appreciation  of 
the  bigness  of  the  methods  of  trace  and  of  the 
brave  tempers  required  in  it.'  t 

The  gradual  change  by  which  tlie  Jews,  from 
being  an  agricultural  people,  became  a  people 
devoted  to  commerce,  is  illustrated  by  many  Tal- 
mudic  passages  :  eg,  *  Rabbi  Eleazar  said,  There 
is  no  worse  trade  than  agriculture ;  and  Rabbi 
Rab  added.  Commerce  is  worth  all  the  harvests 
of  the  world '  {Jebamoth,  63.  1).  This  change, 
however,  took  place  only  very  slowly  ;  the  time  of 
Christ  was  the  transition  period,  and  while  there 
were  many  pious  Jews  who  did  not  hesitate  to 

•  See  art  "Trade  and  Commerce '  in  EBi  p.  61»2a. 

t  lb.;  cf.  also  To  1^3,  where  a  Jew  ia  the  honoured  purveyor 
iity4p»rH()  of  a  foreign  monarch,  and  his  nephew  is  steward 
and  aooountant  (l^^X 


engage  in  foreign  trade,  there  were  others  who 
viewed  it  with  suspicion  and  dislike,  and  some 
who  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The 
Essenes  abjured  trade,  apparently,  at  least  among 
themselves  (BJ  ii.  viii.  4).  The  two  thin^  which 
laid  a  stigma  upon  it  were  (1)  the  extensive  con- 
tact with  foreigners  which  it  involved,  and  the 
consequent  risk  of  ceremonial  pollution  ;  and  (2) 
the  moral  deterioration  which  it  seemed  to  bring. 

The  fact  that  Sirach  has  several  passages  emphasizing  the 
latter  dansrer  indicates  the  prevalent  fear  that,  with  the  growth 
of  Hellemstic  influences,  there  was  coming  in  a  relaxation 
of  Hebrew  strictness  and  integrity :  e.g.  *A  merchant  shall 
hardly  keep  himself  from  doing  wrong,  and  a  huckster  shall 
not  be  acquitted  of  sin'  (Sir  28»);  *Sin  will  thrust  itself  in 
between  buying  and  selling'  (27^;  'Take  not  counsel  with  a 
merchant  about  exchange  nor  with  a  buyer  about  selling' 

(37"X 

Delitzsch,  indeed,  thinks  that  it  was  not  until  about  500  years 
after  Christ  that  the  Jewish  people  began  to  show  any  spcKdal 
preference  for  those  branches  of  trade  which  d^  in  work  fur- 
nished by  others  (Jeurish  Artisan  L\fe  in  the  time  qf  Christy  p. 
19),  but  the  passives  which  he  quotes  appear  to  be  not  so  much 
indicative  of  the  Jew's  aversion  from  trade,  as  such,  as  instances 
of  the  feeling  that  a  commercial  occupation  is  hardly  com- 
patible with  a  devout  life :  e,g.  *  Wisdom,  says  Rabbi  Jochanan, 
in  reference  to  Dt  3013,  {g  not  in  heaven,— that  is  to  sav,  not  to 
be  found  among  the  proud  ;  nor  beyond  the  sea — that  is  to  say, 
you  will  not  find  it  among  traders  and  travelling  merchants ' 
{ib.  and  Erubin^  55a^ 

In  the  NT  there  is  no  disparagement  of  trade  as  such.  A 
passage  like  Ja  41'  *Go  to  now,  ye  that  say,  ToHlay  or  to- 
morrow we  will  go  into  this  city  and  spend  a  year  there  and 
trade  (ituura^fim)'  is  not  directed  against  trading,  but  only 
afl:ainst  that  commercial  n>irit  which  leaves  God  out  of  account. 
'Tne  passage  Rev  W^f^  (Wed  on  Ezk  27)  sugeests,  not  the 
prevalence  of  an  anti-trade  spirit  in  the  early  Christian  com- 
munity, but  a  Puritanic  protest  against  the  excessive  luxury 
of  a  materialistic  society.*  Whatever  the  obscure  passage  Rev 
1316  *  that  no  man  should  be  able  to  buv  or  to  sell  save  he  that 
hath  the  mark,  even  the  name  of  the  beast  or  the  number  of 
his  name,'  may  mean,  the  writer  can  hardly  be  taken  to  mean 
more  than  that  the  habits  of  trade  were  so  mixed  up  with 
pagan  practices  that  it  was  diflicult  for  a  Christian  to  be  a 
trader  without  becoming  stamped  with  the  *  mark  of  the  beast.' 
In  this  connexion  it  may  t)e  noted  th&t  Deissmann  {Bible  Studies, 
p.  241  ff.)  finds  a  reference  to  seals,  bearing  the  name  of  Uie 
Roman  emperor,  which  seem  to  have  been  necessary  in  docu- 
ments of  a  commercial  nature.  We  may,  at  am-  rate,  set  over 
against  Delitzsch's  assertion  Uiat '  in  the  whole  Talmud  there  is 
scarcely  a  word  in  honour  of  trade,'  the  statement  that  in  the 
NT  there  is  no  word  in  its  dishonour. 

8.  Commercial  morality.  —  From  some  of  the 
passages  already  quoted  it  might  be  inferred  that 
trade  in  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  1st  cent,  was 
particularly  corrupt.  Was  this  actuaUy  so?  It 
IS,  of  course,  not  difficult  to  put  together  a  number 
of  instances  in  which  the  trader  appears  as  a  per- 
son of  smirched  reputation.  Autolycus  had  his 
parallel  in  Palestine.  The  merchants  of  Lydda 
seem  to  have  been  notorious  for  dishonesty  (ac- 
cording to  Pesachim,  62A).  Sirach  (29^-')  dwells 
upon  the  difficulty  of  getting  loans  repaid,  and 
upon  the  ready  excuse  of  '  b«^  times.'  Zacchteus 
(Lk  19^"^°),  wno  probably  farmed  the  revenues 
from  the  famous  oalsam -gardens  of  Jericho  (see 
Jos.  BJ  IV.  viii.  3,  Ant,  xiv.  iv.  1 ;  cf.  G.  A. 
Smith,  HGHL  p.  267,  note),  was,  according  to  the 
generally  received  interpretation,  given  to  un- 
scrupulous exaction.  In  the  parable  of  the  Unjust 
Steward  (Lk  16*'')  we  have  a  graphic  picture  of  a 
factor  whose  dealings  are  a  tissue  of  knavery.  It 
is  probable,  too,  that  the  publicans,  who  appear  in 
the  Gospels  with  so  poor  a  reputation,  owed  this 
partly  to  a  shady  connexion  with  the  traffic  which 
passed  through  their  hands.  But  it  is  obviously 
unfair  to  assume  from  such  data  as  these  that 
there  was  any  more  dishonesty  among  Jewish 
than  among  otner  traders.  Hersueld  justly  claims 
(p.  276  f.)  that,  though  the  reproach  of  usury 
attached  to  the  Jews  of  the  Middle  Ages,  it  ap- 
pears that  among  the  Jews  of  earlier  times  the 
rate  of  interest  was  lower  than  among  other 
peoples  engaged  in  trade.     The  enemies  of  the 

*  For  a  description  of  the  demands  of  society  for  which  the 
trade  of  the  day  catered,  see  Friedlander,  DartlteUungen  au$ 
der  Sittengeaeh,  RomSt  iii.  '  Der  Luxus.' 
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Jews  in  Roman  times  did  not  scruple  to  bring 
i^ainst  them  the  most  ridiculous  charges,  but  pre- 
cisely this  charge  of  dishonesty  in  business  re- 
lations is  not  found.  In  the  Talmud  usurers  are 
regarded  as  in  the  same  category  with  gamblers 
{Bosh  ha-shana,  i.  8).  Surely,  too,  the  close  con- 
nexion between  business  and  religion,  which  is 
so  often  emphasized  in  the  Bible  {e,g.  Lv  19"-  ^ 
26»- ",  Dt  15«  23»  Pr  11^  16"  20»o  23*'-  28*!.  ^m  8», 
Mic  6i«- ",  cf.  Su:  42<),  and  of  which  the  Talmudic 
writers  have  so  much  to  say  (cf.  Herzfeld,  n. 
162  f.),  was  not  without  its  ettect  upon  mercantile 
morality.  That  trade  was  directly  recognized  as 
having  the  sanction  of  religion  would  appear  from 
an  allusion  {Joina,  v.  3)  to  a  prayer  offered  by  the 
high  priest  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  for  *  a  year 
of  trade  and  traffic.'  The  indignation  of  Jesus 
when  He  ejected  the  traders  and  money-changers 
from  the  Temple  courts  (Mt  21"-  ",  Mk  11"-",  Lk 
19**"*',  Jn  2"-^*)  must  no  doubt  have  been  prompted 
partly  by  a  knowledge  of  the  dishonesty  of 
their  dealings  (*a  den  of  robbers');  but  His  de- 
nunciation is  a  quotation  from  Jeremiah  (7^^),  and 
must  not  be  pressed.  What  stirred  I^is  wrath 
was  tlie  conjunction  of  unscrupulousness  with  high 
religious  pretensions.  It  was  because  their  prac- 
tice was  not  in  harmony  with  their  principles  that 
He  drove  them  forth.  That  they  sufferea  it  with 
so  little  resistance  seems  to  show  a  tacit  admission 
on  their  part  that  they  were  departing  from  the 
strictness  of  Jewish  law.  Jesus  never  singles  out 
the  trader,  as  such,  as  an  example  of  covetousness 
or  fraud  ;  when  He  inveighs  against  corrupt^  prac- 
tices, it  is  rather  the  Pharisees  *  who  devour  widows' 
houses '  (Mk  12*),  and  who  are  *  full  from  extor- 
tion' (Mt  23^)  that  are  selected  for  castigation. 
If,  as  is  not  improbable,  the  Grood  Samaritan  of  Lk 
IQ^-sn  ^a^  suggested  by  the  merchants  who  tra- 
velle<l  regtilarl^  on  the  trade-route  that  led  through 
Jericho  (cf.  v."),  we  have  an  instance  of  the  way 
in  which  Jesus  contrasted  the  humanity  often 
characterizing  men  of  the  world  with  the  inhu- 
manity which  professors  of  religion  may  be  capable 
of  showing. 

4.  Relations  of  Jesus  with  the  mercantile  com- 
munity.— It  lias  been  said  *  that  the  trade  of 
Palastine  is  often  reflected  in  the  parables  of  Jesus 
spoken  as  He  passed  along  the  busy  trade-routes 
of  Galilee  and  Judica.  Typical  of  these  is  the 
parable  of  the  Merchant  seeking  Goodly  Pearls 
(Mt  13"**-  "**).  Jesus  would  be  sure  to  meet  traders 
on  His  frequent  journeys.  Merchandise  was  still 
carried,  for  the  most  part  probably,  on  pack- 
animals — asses,  mules,  or  camels  (cf.  Jos.  Vif. 
26  f. ) ;  for,  though  under  Imperial  Rome  there  had 
been  a  great  development  of  the  means  of  transit, 
and  a  fast  service  of  conveyances  had  been  estab- 
lished on  the  great  trunk  roads  of  the  Empire, 
this  would  hardly  be  the  case  in  Palestine  in  the 
time  of  Jesus.  But  conditions  had  arisen  more 
favourable  to  commerce  :  the  roads  were  safer  ; 
brigandage  was  put  down  with  a  strong  hand  (Jos. 
Ant.  XIV.  ix.  2,  XV.  4);  in  addition  to  the  usual 
town-markets,  which  in  the  time  of  the  Maccalx»es 
seem  to  have  been  held  monthly,  and  to  which  the 
country  people  came  in  (1  Mac  1^,  cf.  Herzfeld, 
p.  75  f . ),  there  was  a  good  deal  of  trade  done  at 
the  regular  stopping- places  of  the  caravans,  and 
at  the  inns  ;  periodical  fairs  also  sprang  up  at 
certain  places,  c.f^.  Gaza,  Acco,  and  Tyre  (Herz- 
feld, p.  134).  In  the  towns,  at  any  rate  the  larger 
towns,  merchants  w^ould  have  their  recognized 
exchange  for  com,  wool,  etc.,  and  their  bazaars 
for  manufactured  articles.  They  had  their  trade 
guilds,  capable  sometimes  of  exercising  a  con- 
siderable influence  (cf.  Ac  19^"^- )«  and  their  trade 
leagues  between  neighbouring  towns,  e.g.  those 
•  EBi\  art.  *  Trade  and  Commerce,'  5191a. 


of  Decapolis  (Herzfeld,  p.  148 ;  HGHL  p.  595) ; 
there  were  trading  corporations,  which  had  their 
representatives  in  the  important  centres.  Thus, 
there  w^ere  Antiochian  Jews  settled  in  Jerusalem 
presumabl^r  for  purposes  of  trade  (2  Mac  4**  ^•), 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  at  the  times  of  the 
great  feasts,  many  who  came  up  to  Jerusalem 
combine<l  business  with'  religion,  and  used  the 
opportunity  to  establish  trade  relations  with  their 
fellow-countrymen  coming  from  other  parts  of  the 
Empire.  The  sea,  now  cleared  of  pirates,  no 
longer  offered  obstruction  to  the  spread  of  com- 
merce ;  the  Jews  had  at  last  ports  of  their  own  ; 
Pliilo  (in  Flaccum,  8)  refers  to  Jewish  shipmasters 
at  Alexandria  ;  Josephus  {Ant.  xvin.  ix.)  and  the 
Talmud  refer  to  the  wealth  of  Babylonian  Jews. 
Through  Galilee  ran  some  of  the  most  frequented 
trade-routes  ;  and  in  this  province,  more  tlian  else- 
where, the  influence  of  the  enterprising  Greek  was 
in  evidence. 

Jesus  was  in  close  contact,  then,  with  the  busy 
traffic  of  His  day,  and  the  allusions  to  it  in  the 
Gospels  are  many  ;  e.a.  the  trade  in  oil  (Mt  25*), 
in  spices  (Mk  16^  14",  Jn  19*  ;  an  indication  of  the 
extent  of  this  traffic  may  be  gathered  from  the 
statement  made  by  Josephus,  that  at  Herod's 
funeral  there  were  600  spice- bearers  [Ant.  xvii. 
viii.  3;i),  in  clothes  (Mk  15^,  Lk  22=»),  in  cattle  (Lk 
14*'),  in  weapons  (Lk  22**).  It  is  a  little  remark- 
able that  tnere  is  no  special  reference  to  what 
must  have  been  the  trade  best  known  to  Christ's 
disciples,  that  in  dried  fish,  for  which  Tarichece 
on  the  Lake  of  Galilee  was  a  famous  centre 
(Strabo,  XVI.  ii.  45 ;  BJ  III.  x.  6 ;  HGHL  p.  455). 
Absorption  in  trade  is  hinted  at  in  the  case  of 
the  man  who  neglects  the  king's  invitation,  that 
he  may  go  to  his  merchandise  (Mt  22^),  and  in  Mt 
18^  we  get  a  glimpse  into  a  trade  the  dimensions 
and  importance  of  which  must  have  been  much 
greater  than  is  indicated  by  anything  in  the  NT, — 
the  slave-trade.  This,  however,  would  be  wholly  in 
the  hands  of  foreigners,  its  chief  centre  being  at 
Delos  (Strabo,  XI v.  v.  2),  where  as  many  as  10,0(X> 
slaves  might  be  found  at  one  time.  Phamician  mer- 
chants seem  to  have  been  the  usual  intennediaries 
in  this  traffic  (1  Mac  S*\  2  Mac  8",  Ant.  xii.  vii. 
3) ;  and,  while  the  only  direct  allusion  to  the 
slave-merchant  in  the  NT  is  Rev  18^*,  this  person- 
age must  have  been  a  too  familiar  figure  on  the 
roads  of  Galilee. 

Literature.— Herzfeld,  Uandclsgesch.  der  Juden  dca  Alter- 
thumn\  art.  'Trade  and  Commerce'  in  Hastings'  DB  and  in 
EBi ;  on  the  general  subject  of  the  relation  between  commerce 
and  religion  see  G.  A.  Smith's  Isaiah,  vol.  i.  ch.  18. 

J.  Ross  Murray. 
TRADES. — It  had  long  been  a  custom,  which 
almost  had  the  force  of  law,  among  the  Jews,  that 
every  youth,  of  whatever  station,  niu>"=it  have  a 
trade.  The  Rabbis  insisted  upon  it.  Of  the  dis- 
tinguished teachers  in  the  days  of  Hero<l  the  Great, 
Hillel  and  Shammai  learned  and  wrought  the  trade 
of  mechanics.  So  with  Gamaliel,  a  contemporary 
of  our  Lord.  It  was  quite  usual,  though  by  no 
means  universal,  for  a  son  to  follow  the  trade  of 
his  father,  as  Jesus  did  that  of  Joseph,  who  was  a 
carjMjnter  (Mt  1.3",  Mk  6^).  Tradition  says  Jesus 
made  ploughs,  ox-yokes,  chairs,  and  the  like.  The 
most  common  tracles  of  Christ's  day  were  those  of 
the  smith,  the  carpenter,  the  stone-mason,  the 
baker,  the  tanner,  tlie  sandal-maker,  the  weaver, 
the  spinner,  the  wool-coml>er,  the  tailor,  the  tent- 
maker,  the  potter,  the  perfumer,  the  jeweller,  the 
fuller.  These  occupations  are  seldom  airectly  men- 
tioned in  the  Gospels,  but  the  implements  or  wares 
connected  with  many  of  them  are  referred  to,  or 
are  used  as  illustrations  in  parables  of  our  Lord  : 
ploughs  and  yokes,  work  of  the  carpenter,  Lk  9*^-, 
Mt  11»;  of  the  mason,  Lk  23'»,  Mt  21« ;  of  the 
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weaver,  Mt  3*,  Jn  19» ;  of  the  tailor,  Mk  2» ;  the 
fuller,  Mk  9";  of  digging,  Lk  16*;  of  Hpinning, 
Mt  6« 

While  mechanical  labour  was  regarded  with 
honour  among  the  Jews,  all  the  trades  were  not 
looked  upon  with  equal  respect.  The  tanner,  pro- 
bably because  of  the  unclean  nature  of  his  work, 
the  donkey-driver,  the  butcher,  and  the  followers 
of  a  few  other  occupations,  were  more  or  less 
discredited.  Sewing,  weaving  (Jn  19"),  spinning 
(Lk  12»7),  grinding  (Mt  24«),  baking  (Mt  1^),  and 
the  like,  were  largely  occupations  of  women.  The 
industry  of  catching  ana  curing  fish  (see  art. 
Fish)  was  a  most  important  one,  more  particularly 
about  the  Sea  of  Galilee;  Jesus  callea  several  of 
His  disciples  from  this  occupation,  Mt  4^^  Mk^^ 
See  separate  articles  on  several  of  the  trades  above 
mentionecL  £.  B.  Pollard. 

TRADITION.— In  its  simplest  and  most  primitive 
form,  the  conception  of  tradition  involves  what  is 
contained  in  the  English  word  delivery.  Tradition 
is  the  act  of  transmitting  the  story  of  an  event  or 
the  teaching  of  a  master.  From  being  thus  first  of 
all  the  act  of  transmission,  it  becomes  in  the  next 
place  the  thing  transmitted,  and  finally  a  whole 
t>ody  of  narratives  or  teachin^^  passed  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  In  the  history  of  all  religions, 
traditions  play  a  very  important  part.  The  times 
of  Jesus  and  the  Gospels  were  not  exceptional  in 
this  regard.  Explicit  mention  of  tradition  is  made 
in  Mt  15*-  *•  •,  Mk  T'*  '•  ^  •• ".  Both  of  these  passages 
refer  to  the  same  transaction,  and  therefore  repre- 
sent the  same  condition  of  affairs  in  the  environ- 
ment and  the  same  attitude  on  the  part  of  Jesus 
towards  the  subject. 

The  environment  was  as  thoroughly  pervaded 
by  the  recognition  of  tlie  authority  of  tradition  as 
iuiy  other  that  we  know  of,  either  in  ancient  or  in 
modem  times.  In  fact,  it  stands  pre-eminent  in  this 
particular  (Mt  15*,  Mk  7*).  The  Sadducees  took  ex- 
ception  to  the  prevalent  state  of  mind  (Jos.  Ant, 
XIIL  X.  6) ;  but  the  attitude  of  the  Pharisees  was 
the  very  opposite,  and  exerted  a  dominant  influence 
in  the  matter.  In  the  Talmud  it  was  written  that 
*  Moses  received  the  oral  Law  from  Sinai  and  de- 
liven^  it  to  Joshua,  and  Joshua  delivered  it  to  the 
elders,  and  the  elders  to  the  prophets,  and  the 
prophets  to  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue.  They 
saia  three  things  :  Be  deliberate  in  judgment,  raise 
up  many  disciples,  and  make  a  fence  for  the  Law ' 
{Aboth  I.).  Tne  Rabbis  interpreted  Ex  20^  as  in- 
volving the  idea  that  all  that  was  to  guide  the 
Israelite  into  the  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  the 
law  of  Grod  had  been  given  to  Moses  on  Mount 
Sinai.  More  expressly,  they  found  the  different 
parts  of  the  complex  rule  of  faith  advocated  in  the 
phraseology  of  Ex  24^.  The  expression  used  in 
this  passage  is,  '  I  will  give  thee  the  tables  of  stone, 
and  the  law,  and  the  commandments,  which  I  have 
written,  that  thou  mayest  keep  them.'  The  *  tables 
of  stone '  were  understood  to  mean  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments ;  *  the  law,'  the  written  prescriptions 
of  the  Pentateuch;  'the  commandments,^  the 
Mishna ;  *  which  I  have  written,'  the  prophets  and 
Hagiographa ;  *  that  thou  mayest  teach  tnem,'  the 
Talmud  {Bcrakh.  6rt,  lines  11-16).  A  place  was 
thus  made  for  a  large  body  of  precepts  which  do 
not  appear  in  the  OT  Scriptures  ;  and  all  this  was 
of  at  least  equal  authority  "with  the  written  Law, 
because  given  at  the  same  time  and  through  the 
same  person,  Moses.  To  the  question  why  it  was 
not  written  down  at  the  same  time  as  the  written 
Law,  the  answer  was  that  Moses  did  indeed  desire 
to  reduce  it  to  writing,  but  was  forbidden  by 
Gml,  because  in  the  days  to  come  Israel  would  be 
scattered  among  the  Gentiles,  and  the  written 
Law  would  be  taken  from  them ;   the  oral  Law  I 


would  then  be  the  distinctive  badge  of  the 
Israelite.* 

By  some  it  was  held  that  the  oral  or  traditional 
Law  was  even  superior  to  the  written,  because  the 
latter  was  dependent  for  its  authority  upon  the 
oral  testimony  of  Moses.  In  other  words,  the  oral 
precedes  and  underlies  the  written.  The  covenant 
was  founded  not  on  the  Avritten,  but  on  the  oral 
word  of  God ;  for  it  is  said,  *  after  the  tenor  of 
these  words  I  have  made  a  covenant  with  thee  and 
with  Israel '  (Ex  3427). 

From  the  nature  of  the  case,  tradition  was  not  a 
clearly  defined  body.  A  large  portion  of  it  was 
simply  a  repetition  of  the  written  Law,  with  elabo- 
rations of  detail  and  embellishments.  Another 
portion  consisted  of  distinct  additions,  a  third  of 
provisions  looking  to  the  strict  observance  of  the 
Torah.  As  far  as  this  tradition  was  prescriptive 
or  legal,  it  was  called  Hdldkhd  {-kfioth),  i.e.  de- 
cision (or  decisions)  having  the  force  of  statutes. 
As  far  as  it  was  narrative,  it  was  called  Haggadd 
(that  which  is  related).  As  a  reiteration  of  the 
Mosaic  Law,  it  was  called  Mishna  (repetition).  As 
a  series  of  questionings  into  or  investigations  of 
the  meaning  of  the  Law,  it  was  called  Midrash 
{Midrdshim),  As  a  means  of  teaching,  or  the 
body  of  what  was  to  be  taught,  it  was  the  Taltnud. 
The  whole  body  of  tradition  together  with  the 
Prophets  and  Hagiographa,  in  fact  the  whole  inile 
of  faith  with  the  exception  of  the  Pentateuch, 
was  called  f^abbdldhy  that  which  is  received.  A 
doctrine  of  parcdepsis  was  thus  developed,  to  cor- 
relate with  the  doctrine  of  paradosis,  *  tradition.' 

The  administration  or  practical  use  of  such  a 
body  of  tradition  was  not  an  easy  matter.  In 
fact,  for  the  average  layman  it  was  an  impos- 
sibility; hence  the  rise  of  a  class  of  men  who 
devoted  themselves  to  the  work  of  studying  it, 
and  informing  innuirers  about  it  (see  SCRIBE.S, 
Lawyers).  Sut  tnis  method  raised  the  interpre- 
ters of  the  Law  to  a  place  of  authority.  Inter- 
pretations of  the  Law  were  accepted  as  binding, 
because  they  said  so,  not  because  the  Law  was 
seen  to  involve  them.  The  Law  was  obeyed  not 
because  its  Divine  origin  was  perceived,  but  upon 
the  authority  of  men.  Tradition  thus  came  to 
be  doubly  the  enthronement  of  human  authority. 
On  the  one  side,  it  massed  together  man-maae 
rules  and  representations  of  God's  thought ;  on  the 
other  side,  it  wrought  out  man-made  interpreta- 
tions of  the  Law  which  truly  came  from  God.  For 
the  former  a  direct  Divine  authority  was  claimed 
in -the  teaching  that  they  were  actually  delivered 
to 'Moses  on  Sinai;  some  corroboration  for  each 
separate  precept  thus  brought  down  was  sought 
for  in  the  written  Law.  For  the  latter  not  even 
this  semblance  of  connexion  with  the  known 
revelation  of  God  could  be  adduced.  In  neither 
case  could  the  stream  rise  higher  than  its  source. 
The  teachings  of  men  came  t^  take  the  place  wliich 
belonged  to  those  of  God.  It  could  not  go  further 
back  than  the  elders  (Fathers),  and  those  who  were 
called  upon  to  accept  it  must  do  so  upon  the 
authority  of  human  statements.  Tradition  tlius 
canonized  the  media  of  communication,  and  lost 
sight  of  the  value  and  validity  of  the  things  com- 
municated on  one  side,  and  of  the  autliority  of  Him 
from  whom  the  communication  came  on  the  other. 
Whatever  the  claim  for  the  Divine  origin  of  the 
Mishna  might  be,  the  practical  result  of  its  ac- 
ceptance was  the  exaltation  of  the  means  through 
which  it  came  to  the  supreme  place  of  authority. 

Jesus'  attitude  towards  tradition  relates  itself 
decidedly  to  this  asi)ect  of  it.  He  saw  in  it  a 
means  of  transgressing  the  ox)mmandments  of  God. 
He  denied  first  of  all  the  Pharisaic  teaching  that 

*  Hence  the  name  Oral  Law  has  prevailed  in  modern  Jewish 
usage.    (Cf.  JE,  art.  *  Oral  Law '). 
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tradition  was  of  equal  weight  with  the  Law.  He 
did  not,  however,  definitely  affiliate  Himself  with 
the  Sadducaic  teachings  on  the  subject.  As  against 
the  Pharisees,  He  taught  that  the  Law  of  God 
could  not  come  in  conflict  with  itself,  whereas 
between  the  traditions  current  and  the  Law  there 
were  conflicts.  In  many  cases  traditional  pre- 
scriptions did  stand  in  the  way  of  the  right  ob- 
servance of  the  Law  (Mk  V^'^-).  As  contrasted 
with  the  Divine  Law,  He  calls  the  tradition  '  your 
tradition.'  Finally,  He  classes  all  tradition  with 
matters  of  form  or  lip-service.  He  relegates  the 
application  of  it  into  tne  sphere  of  the  non-ethical. 
So-  far  as  such  traditions  could  be  made  serviceable 
in  the  promotion  of  ethical  or  spiritual  ends,  they 
might  De  unobjectionable,  but  they  must  in  no 
case  stand  in  tne  way  of  the  clearly  revealed  will 
of  God  (Mt  153-»  Mk  7*-«.    See  also  art.  Corban). 

LiTERATFRE. — Barclay,  Tlie  Talmud.  1878;  Eiflenmenfirer, 
EntdeekUs  Judenthum,  1711 ;  Zunz,  Die  OotttadiensU.  Vor- 
tnige  d.  Jvden^,  1892  ;  J.  H.  Weiss,  Dor  [1876],  i.  1-93 :  Eders- 
heim,  Lr3[1886],  ii.  205-211 ;  Friedliinder,  The  Jewish  Beliff ion, 
1891,  pp.  136-139.  A.  C.  ZeNOS. 

TRAITOR.— See  Judas  Iscariot,  ii.  {e). 

TRANSFIGURATION.— The  name  given  to  that 
event  in  the  course  of  Christ's  ministry  in  which 
He  was  visibly  glorifled  in  the  presence  of  three 
selected  disciples.  Difficulty  has  always  attached 
to  any  attempt  to  explain  it.  That  it  represents  a 
singular  enhancement  of  His  Person  and  a  singular 
attestation  of  His  message  was  seen  from  the 
beginning  (2  P  l^'*").  As  such  it  took  its  natural 
place  among  the  evidences  of  His  Divinity.  To 
that  position  its  significance  has  been  very  generally 
limited,  and  there  conceived  for  the  most  part  in 
a  purely  external  manner.  The  paucity  of  essential 
ideas  associated  with  it  has  diverted  attention  to 
its  details,  which  have  lent  themselves  to  much 
conjectural  and  picturesque  description,  too  real- 
istic in  character  to  be  serviceable  to  knowledge. 
In  recent  NT  scholarship  a  new  interest  in  the 
event  has  sprung  up,  airected  by  the  modern 
analytical  study  of  Christ's  self-consciousness,  and 
discerning  in  the  experience  it  embodies  a  moment 
of  profound  import  m  His  self -development. 

1.  NarratiYeB  of  the  event. — (1)  The  evidence  for 
the  Transfiguration  is  remarkably  strong.  It  is 
recorded  by  all  three  Synoptics  in  its  incidents, 
and  by  the  Fourth  Gospel  in  its  inner  mood 
(Mt  17^-»,  Mk  92-10,  Lk  ^»,  Jn  12»-»i).  In  the 
first  three  Gospels  both  the  precision  of  detail  and 
the  agreement  are  striking,  including  the  followini* 
facts :  the  occasion — six  days  after  the  preceding 
incidents  just  narrated ;  the  place — a  high  mountain 
apart ;  the  chosen  three — Peter,  James,  John  ;  the 
supernatural  light ;  the  heavenly  visitants  and 
their  speech ;  the  suggestion  of  Peter ;  the  over- 
shadowing cloud  and  the  Divine  voice  from  it-s 
midst ;  the  awe,  yet  ioy,  of  the  disciples ;  the 
return  of  Christ  to  orainary  conditions  of  human 
life  ;  the  charge  of  silence.  Additional  features  of 
importance  are  given  by  Lk.  (9^'*) :  the  motive  of 
the  ascent,  viz.  prayer,  during  which  the  unearthly 
lustre  appeared ;  the  subject  of  discourse,  viz. 
the  decease  which  He  should  accomplish  at  Jeru- 
salem {y.^^)  :  the  physical  state  of  the  disciples,  viz. 
'  heavy  with  sleep,  and,  having  kept  themselves 
awake,  they  saw  his  glory '  (v.*^) ;  together  with 
two  points  of  time,  viz.  *  about  eight  days'  (v.^*), 
and  tlie  descent  from  the  hill  *  the  next  day'  (v.*'). 
Touches,  less  important,  peculiar  to  the  others, 
are  Christ's  allaying  the  fear  of  the  disciples 
(Mt  17"),  and  Peter's  embarrassment  and  agitation 
(Mk  9").  The  silence  of  Jn.  has  been  specially 
commented  on  as  weakening  the  authority  of  the 
Synoptic  ^ntness  (cf.  Strauss,  Lcben  JesUy  pt.  ii. 


c.  10).  But  when  we  recognize  the  totally  different 
animtis  narrandi  in  his  case  from  that  which  we 
discover  in  the  Synoptics,  we  may  be  reassured. 
The  Fourth  Gospel  separates  itself  from  the  others 
in  making  prominent  the  fact  that  the  motif  and 
explanation  of  Christ's  words  and  acts  are  to  be 
found,  not  in  the  circumstances  and  persons  around 
Him,  but  in  a  higher  necessity  incumbent  on  Him 
in  virtue  of  His  nature  or  His  office  or  His  work 
or  the  will  of  God,  i.e.  a  higher  law  at  work. 
Accordingly  we  may  expect  in  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
less  the  outward  incidents  *  and  more  the  interior 
mood  corresponding  to  them,  to  be  emphasized. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Johannine 
counterpart  of  the  Synoptic  narration  is  to  be 
found  in  Jn  12^***^,  the  passage  which  stands  between 
the  record  of  Christ's  public  ministry  and  the  en- 
suing scenes  of  His  glorifying  through  death,  resur- 
rection, and  ascension  —  a  position  identical  with 
that  occupied  by  the  Transfiguration  event  in  the 
Synoptics. 

The  details  of  the  Xi'^'Osfiguration  are  seldom 
referred  to  throughout  the  rest  of  the  NT.  Explicit 
allusion  is  made  only  once,  viz.  in  2  P  l^-i^^  a  writ- 
ing whose  authenticity  is  seriously  doubted. t  The 
ettbrt  (Jannaris,  ExpT  xiv.  [1903]  462)  to  find  in 
the  Prologue  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  a  direct  refer- 
ence to  tiie  Transfiguration  is  of  interest,  but 
unconvincing.  Better  material  may  be  found  in 
such  passages  as  1  Jn  1^-*,  Rev  1^'^',  He  I'-  *  3*-  •• ', 
2  Co  4',  in  which  we  have  statements  obviously 
coloured  from  immediate  conviction  of  Christ  s 
visible  glorification  ;  even  here,  however,  we  have 
only  indirect  testimony.  The  extra-Synoptic  reti- 
cence is  not  to  be  denied.  It  is  quite  explicable. 
It  is  a  reticence  only  as  to  details  :  the  idea  of  the 
Transfiguration  story  is  so  manifestly  accepted  that 
he  who  runs  may  read.  In  the  Epistles  the  aim  of 
the  writers  is  not  historical  statement,  but  doctrinal 
elucidation  and  practical  edification — an  aim  which 
calls  for  but  slight  advertence  to  the  outward  facts 
of  Christ's  earthly  life.  There  is,  too,  the  clear 
belief  in  the  minds  of  the  writers  that  all  those 
facts  pale  in  impressiveness  and  meaning  before 
that  of  the  Resurrection,  the  event  whic^  is  not 
simply  analogous  to  them,  but  that  in  which  they 
find  their  rationale  and  explanation.  By  that 
fact  more  than  by  any  other  the  ^lory  of  Christ's 
Person  was  revealed,  and  the  Divine  purpose  and 
message  in  Him  realized.  In  the  light  of  it,  the 
Transfiguration  appeared  but  its  pledge  and  fore- 
cast (cf.  Mt  17*,  Mk  9»).  It  is  probably  true  to 
affirm  that  the  central  idea  of  the  event  lay  in  its 
significance  for  Christ  Himself  rather  than  for  His 
disciples,  who  are  brought  in  more  as  spectators  of 
its  marvel  than  as  participants  in  its  meaning. 

(2)  The  place  of  the  Transfiguration  is  not  defi- 
nitely located  in  the  Gospels.  The  phrases  are  in 
Mt.  and  Mk.  *  unto  an  hi^i  mountain  apart,*  and 
in  Lk.  *  into  a  mountain.'  Earlier  tradition  almost  X 
unanimously  fixed  on  Mt.  Tabor — a  tradition  which 
has  enshrined  itself  in  the  calendar  of  the  Eastern 
Church,  where  the  Festival  of  the  Transfiguration 
is  celebrated  on  6th  Aug.  as  rb  Ga/Swptoy.  Modern 
opinion  almost  €is  unanimously  regards  as  more 
liicely  Mt.  Hermon,  either  one  of  its  spurs  or  even 
its  summit  (Conder,  Tent-  Work  in  Palestine).  The 
argument  relies  mainly  on  the  fact  of  the  distance 
of  Mt.  Tabor,  lying  near  Nazareth,  far  to  the  south 
from  Ciesarea  Philippi  in  the  N.W.,  in  whose 
neighbourhood  the  immediatelypreceding  incidents 
took  place.  The  departure  of  Ctirist  ana  His  com- 
pany from  Caesarea  is  not  mentioned  till  later  (Mt 

*  Cf.  the  omiBsion  of  the  Temptation  narrative. 

t  Cf.  Moffatt,  Historical  Xeio  Testament,  pp.  596-598  ;  per 
contra,  Swete,  Epistles  of  St.  Peter. 

t  There  appears  to  have  been  another,  identifying  the  Bite  with 
the  Mt  of  Olives. 
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17",  Mk  9").  Tliere  is,  perhaps,  a  uertain  fitnens 
in  ibe  Tmnsfijjuration  ecene  having  occiirred  in 
the  vicinity  nf  its  intimate  antecedeate,  and  in  the 
intense  atnioaphare  cliarged  with  their  novel  and 
jierpleniiif;  intimations.  It  is  perhaps,  too,  not  a 
mere  fancy  tliat  Herraon'a  glittering  cone  of  anow 
viiggested  MIc.'h  expression,  Xivti  Xtar  ui  x"^'  if 
tlielast  words  are  ta  be  ndmitted  into  the  text.* 

(3)  There  is  a  little  more  deriniteness  about  the 
occa*ion.     Each  of  the  three  narrators 
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'eight  days';  the  iatt«r  (Lb.)  evidently,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  Jewish  reckoning,  inclusive. 
The  note  of  time  is  not  without  a  purpose.  The 
link  is  intantiunal  between  the  new  wonder  and 
the  BurprisiDL'  revelations  recounted.  Those  were 
three  in  number  :  (a)  the  (.Teat  confeH«ion  by  Peter 
of  Christ's  Messianic  dignity  (Mt  16""",  Mk  S"'", 
Lk  Q"*"") ;  (6)  our  Lard's  solemn  annonncement  of 
His  near  suliering  (Mt  l6^-=«.  Mk  8"-»,  Lk  B*'-''^ ; 
and  (e)  the  definite  prediction  of  His  coming  in  Hm 
Kingdom  (Mt  10"-  ™  Mk  8»  9',  Lk  »»■ ").  Compare 
Avitli  these  the  statements  concerning  His  mind  in 
(«)  Jn  11",  (6)  11"-"  12'.  and  {r)  12"^. 

(4)  As  for  the  f  I'ntc  of  the  day  when  the  occurrence 
took  place,  the  favoured  view  is  that  it  was  by 
jiight.  For  (a)  night  was  generally  the  time  of  His 
retirement  for  prayer  (cf,  Lk  fi"  with  1P| ;  (6)  the 
disciples  were  '  heavy  with  sleep,'  and  had  to  '  keep 
themselves  awake' ;t  and  (c)  tiicy  descended  the 
mountain  '  the  next  day,'  i.e.  aft«t  spending  tlie 
night  uo  its  summit. 

On  the  high  laiid,±  then,  close  by  Ciesarea,  pos- 
sibly in  the  early  dawn,  withdraivn  a  stone's  cast 
from  the  disciples  (cf.  Lk  22"),  communing  face  to 
face  with  the  Father,  Christ  yielded  Hix  heart, 
wholly  preoccupied  with  self-discovery  and  tragic 
anticipation,  to  the  experience  of  the  hour,  and 
received  the  illnmination  and  strength  for  which 
He  was  ripe.  To  the  dL'^iples  it  seemed  as  if  a 
Divine  splendour  beamed  aronnd  Him,  lighting  np 
the  depari^ing  darknes.*,  imparting  its  brightness  t<i 
Hia  raiment,  and  suffusing  HLs  features  with  a 
"tvondrouB  lustre,  so  that  He  appeared  to  be  trans- 
fonned.g  And  with  it,  from  witliin  the  veil,  came, 
standing  forth  as  men  (Lk  O*"),  the  t-reatest  of  OT 
men  of  (iod,  Moses  and  Elijah,  to  talk  with  Him  of 
His  decease  (^fajn ),  and  to  manifest  the  absorbing 
interest  of  the  spirit- world  in  His  work  (cf.  I  V  1"). 
Then,  to  the  overwhelming  awe  of  the  three,  there 
<irew  near  a  ntiil  Greater  Presence,  for  the  cloud 
which  now  ca.qt  its  shadow  over  them  all  was  the 
■rload  of  (lod  Himself,  and  the  voice  heard  was  His, 
proclaiming  the  Son's  high  Btat«  and  attesting  Hia 
heavenly  call. 

2.  Bekllty  of  the  oecnmiiee. — The  narratives 
throw  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  most 
powerful  sense  of  the  reality  of  the  event.  Their 
primary  imprenaion  is  of  the  outward  actuality  of 
the  sc«ne.  The  structure  defies  dissection, [|  the 
substance  invention.  The  simple  naturalness  of 
the  one,  the  stupendotis  magnitude  of  the  other, 
betray  no  indications  of  artificiality,  white  the 
story  as  a  whole  is  as  inextricably  embedded  in  the 
Burrounding  records  as  the  supernatural  element  in 
the  historical  setting  of  the  Gospel  itself.  It  pre- 
sents accordingly  a  problem  t^  faith  and  unfaith 
alike.     Kor  the  former  its  substance  is  too  thin, 


m.  119071  p.  S3S.    The  hcM  am  too 
t^^ri«..Tii  =  'h.vlng  keptlh 

e«  lor  .nyth 

nj  bBj-ond 
t  through 

=3S': 

-^SS'JXS 

c  high  land' 
■the. biding 
hM.»(ar.1 

itediogivt 

for  the  latter  its  fo 
danger  of  missing  il 

With  th>  HteiniJ  deUlta  of  the  TniuHgurstion  of  Chriit 
prlmltlti  oi^nloa  Gonctnnl  itself  but  slightly.  It  dwells  on  thr 
lut  thejr  Mrrid  to  portnj'— '  hi*  luJcMy,'  with  the  unrnd 
convlclion  of  whkdi  tbe  whole  ■Ultude  at  at  tttly  Cbarch  wu 
utlautffl  Putfinio  Hid  mediavAl  eipodton  oonncct  the  firent 
with  the  pfedlctlon  preceding.  duDt^ag  It  u  the  Inuwuiitioii  of 
Hb  Kingdom,  not  todeed  In  itfl  ActuiJ  worUnc.  hut  10  thatper- 
ional  conditton  of  ttaelr  Lord  which  shonld  be  the  cmih  uid 
Bignil  ot  Itl  comnHDoement.  Doubt  ot  Um  obJccUre  millty  of 
the  ^orlflFBtkin  of  CfariR  don  not  occur,  ud  onlj'  nrely  even 
any  doubt  of  the  llCenl  reallim  of  luapoonipuiylugde^li." 

In  UiQ  modern  period  the  hlstcrloal  crecul^ljty  of  UK  Trftnt- 
BguntkiD  hu  been  >bly  contoUd  bj'  ntknuUitla  critltdBB,  ud 


<y  iplrltualinle  tbeoi;.  The  jiiLnmLMlon 
uBbummJc  uiuugbt  tgidnit  the  npenuturftl  bu  pUBhed  It 
I  vufetyof  ihlfta.    There  !•  the  h;paUie«li  nl  Abuo,  ■cconl- 


lOE  to  Which  Jenu  hid  anvind  ■  secret  ni«Ung  on  the  hHI, 
when  m  paonllu  ptiy  of  Ught  ud  of  clouds,  perhaps  also  a 
thunderstorm,  caused  the  disclpla  to  tappOH  they  lisd  per- 
ceind  Uu  Cnunllgnnyon  of  Jesos,  ud  heliwd  them  to  raliUke 
the  two  ccnlederatc*  t  In  the  plot  lorKOMaand  Elijah  <Paulus, 
ScUd«imaober)— an  unfounded  conloctnre,  which  has  Justly 
lost  all  repute.  Tbna  I*  t}ie  hypoOiesIs  of  mi'U.  Hera  the 
Incidnit  is  taken  In  conneilon  wfth  the  (ulwiqiumt  Elijah  con- 
versation (lit  l^o-",  >tk9"'i')  as  iUdopUcate,  and  rtntded  at 
originating  at  a  later  dat«.  whea  It  m*  not  held  suOSent  that 
la  tile  Hesdank  tli       '"         ~ 


velyln 


time  of  jesue,  EUJah  should  only  hara  appeared 
.  ie  person  ot  tbe  BapUst— when  tt  was  tfioiuhl 
Atting  (hat  he  should  also  have  shown  hbnsell  penonaDy.  The 
legend  wsi  oonstmcted  skUtuUy  from  OT  Bgnns  and  aniloilea 
(espedall;  tnnn  the  parallel  IDumlnatlon  of  Ha>H*r  countenance 
on  SlnidX  and  from  the  prophenee  as  to  the  appearance  of  the 

■  -i  and  Hli  (orcninner  (Mai  V)  SUteb.    The  aim  of  Ibe 

-■■•-■■  -      s.lnSux   - 


merit  ot  dlraoUng  altoiUon  to  the  probable  sam 
tbe  deecrlptlia  <£l^ls  were  drawn,  and  to  the  ni 
ol  thdr  application  In  the  pictan  of  tlie  evenk.  ^uen  m  ■.« 
bypothesb  of  dUegory,  which  finds  In  tbs  inrident  a  nmbollsa- 
llon  Ot  the  diiclpinr  intoxicated  perception  of  the  deeUnT  ol 
Jesus  and  His  relation  to  the  OT.  'Ae  high  mounb^n  (vmboliiea 
the  height  of  knowledge  which  the  disdplei  then  stt^ed;  the 
uiebaniarphoris  of  tbe  lonn  ot  Jenu  and  the  splendour  at  Ula 
clothesaraulmageoltlMlrlntDldaootthellesduloldK:  the 
cloud  which  DvetiMdowtdtbeappcaraDceaslgalBeBtbedimncB 
and  Ibdeflnltenenln  which  the  new  knowledge  laded  axru',  from 
the  inability  of  the  dlsdpka  to  ret^n  It;  the  propoalid  Peter 
lo  build  tabenwclsa  Is  the  attempt  of  this  ApoiOs  to  flx  at  onos 
in  dogmatic  form  the  sublime  intuitUui  fWelnel— an  alwud 
uggestlon  oi  Ol-flttlBg  eymbols.  Then  li  the  hypothesis' ol 
'  -'-'—     ■*— ■ —  --.  after  prayer  oflered  by  ilceui  or  by 


dlwDpIes 
discovering  a 


bemsclvea.  In  which  mmtlon  me  made  of  Moai 

slept,  ud  dreamed  that  Hows  and  Elijah  were  present. 
Jesus  oniversed  with  them— u  Illusion  which  continue 
the  lint  contDMd  moments  after  waking  [Neander  anc 
— a  most  superAdal  peroeption  of  the  sltuation- 
The  latMt  attempts  have  mon  Intense, 

ccrtahi  meaaure  ot  independent  fact  In  the _  _ 

the  subiBatnm  of  real  hkitray  embodied  In  It  In  the  cotilaelon 
ot  l>eter  made  previously,  which  mi  etaboraled  by  idealinng 
tendency  into  a  vision  and  atfibnled  to  the  disciplFS  (BacDn, 
AJTt,  1009,  pp.  »S-tW]^  A  second  rHards  as  the  reaUtj 
underlying  the  occnrrence  an  inner  rweEatlon  tnufo  to  Joub 
alone,  a  Aoit  time  before  Peter^  confwlon  and  in  hia  pre- 
seDcg :  Peter  had  dlacerament  anonaft  to  recognitt  Ha  effect  on 
the  Uaster^  mind  and  bitoIUTely  giaaped  ita  "■— "!"»  (Uvllk, 
Jttat  it  SuantA,  0.  VH-SOll).  A  tliltd  holds  that  the  stoiy 
refleda  the  criris  when  Jeans  Mcanw  oonvlnced  thai  He  wm 
the  ohcsen  hrir  of  Ood.  Uie  event  admits  very  tuity  ot  being 
legarded  aa  having  taken  place  In  lbs  Inner  coneclousnea  ot 
Jenu;  probably  in  the  oompanyof  the  three,  who,  aftcraa'aklng 
from  sleep  perhaps,  lecrived  a  powerful  Impression  of  tbe 
wondrods  majeaty  with  which  Jcaus  came  to  meet  them  after 
He  had  bend  the  heavenly  voice,  the  tenns  of  which  He  Mtr- 
nrde  made  known  to  them  (Schmledel,  EBi  1G71).  A  fourth 
Tvpori  by  men  who  were  confcwdly  In  great 


'mbolic,  ai 


a  fate  which,  to  the 


ordinary  Jewish  mind,  wraild  entirely  dcaboy  Bis  claim 
the  Heaalah,  or  In  any  way  a  chosen  instrumint  of  Deity.  It  Is 
at  this  moment  that  Be  put!  on,  tfl  Ibe  eyw  Dl  His  moat  InUmate 
niends,  heavenly  radiance,  andappean  as  One  whose  true  nalntv 
--sbeJuiteedbyHI  _.       .        .  . 

m  that  Bia  flinn 


ippean  as  One  wi 

.-  „       ,  nmlanorHlaon 

It  is  then  that  Bia  flinre  becomes  frnmed  to  His  friend^  cyea  in 
the  tame  idcture  with  tbe  principal  flnirea  ol  tbe  sacred  hls- 
lei :  aijah.  b« " '-  

nd  Hoaee.  the 

iillcating  that 


*  Tertolfian  Is  the  most  outstanding  exception, 
t  One  writer,  Venturini,  Uentines  them  with  Josepb  of  Ai 
ttaaaud  jM«pb  fatbar  Df  Jesus- 
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10  f&rry  it  further-  The  TruiflflifuratLon  Is  the  «nthroii«inent 
ol  Oit  Apoatolle  ChriitoJogy  (Heniies,  JfaWifit  Crciipil,  p.  I'l). 
Akin  In  one  respect  U>  Uio  taregoLnB  »  the  theory  ot  Wlmmcr 
KDd  HaltxDunn,  tliuwehave  here  C>ieh(irn(fT  truth  Ln  a  pcLure. 
The  cloriBed  concspUon  OI  CtaruK  reached  by  Hii  lollowsn  ^ter 
Ull  oettli  ii  (ruutened  (o  the  time  d1  Uii  iiiiniaci7,  md  In  thii 
idctiin  rapreaenled  »  bntlold  then.    The  kttnctlTe  upect  ot 

Uieae  effoiU  la  tlwt  tbey  Kck  —  '-■—"■- "--  — — •'—  - 

ChrlM  with  K  troh  Increue  c 
oentrH  In  Hii  PenniL  uid  tor  It  mark!  a  perl 
e  iRiideqi»t«  Id  UilJng 


:U-r«UlBCIoB.    Hie  e< 


foregtring  hypothoe*  prove 
diKiploi. 

The  latnna  b 
a,  congeninl  the 
alism  would  di» 
BpeciBil  delight- 
si  leged  to 


,0  reoogriizc 


ite.     The  Hui^r-terreBtriaJ  is  its 
sets  forth  principles  which  are 
_  ._  ....  for  the  unaccountabla  tenturBs 

of  the  light,  the  visitants,  the  voice-  The  exist- 
ence of  a,  '  spiritual  body '  is  asserted,  hf  means  of 
which  man  may  pOHB  out  of  his  ordinary  mode  of 
being,  of  sight  and  of  hewing,  into  the  spirit- 
sphere  or  onseen  world  which  is  everywhere  around 
him,  and  there  In  and  see  and  hear,  in  the  unusnal 
conditions  subsisting  in  tliat  sphere,  wliat  he  never 
con  in  this.  The  notion  seems  to  be  that  in  each 
man  there  is  a  'B[)irit,'  made  of  a  sort  of  tliin 
matter,  existing  within  the  outward  body,  but 
having  s,  purer  existence. 

'  D«p  within. 

Some  wy,  the  iplrit  bu  Hiolher  rmme, 

Inviilble,  ou^etlc,  be&uteouA,  thin, 

(J.  a  EimiiL  Lig'kt  leading  Hnlo  lighl). 

In  the  TrsnaflpintloD  the  '  aplHtual  body '  In  Christ  ahone 
(orth  in  lu  nitive  ml^ht  Md  ipleudour,  Qvetpowerini  the  dlm- 
ncn  of  the  fledi  nUch  He  bid  uaumed.  And  by  0»  '  iirirlt- 
body  '  in  them,  the  diKJnlea  were  eiwhled  to  contemplstc  Ilia 
and  thoM  ol  lloMS  u>d  Elijah. 

Scarcely  ao  uuteriaUa^  yet  quite  in  t^  auue  plane  ol 
thsuehl^  iTE  the  ideu  ot  thu  aplritullBtlan  and  «ubl£i(JnK  ol 
the  Soddy  frame  until  it  beoune  Inmiooaa  by  Kme  Inherent 
law  connecting  the  phyaiol  ndluiog  witta  Uu  llpened  Imi^e 
ol  Ood  in  luan  ■  (cl,  e.a.  Oeottt  Hacdonakl,  Mindfi  of  aur 
Uird,  tii.).  ThesrmdiuchtKaorlilnciprliBaftoniiiiwrlnlnR 
the  two  a>  eilaCeniw*  ot  t^a  same  kind,  and  nora  not  reailiinE 


Btrfrit  eiiit*  1 
kind  of  matte 


The  aplTltualiation  of  the  natural  bod 

>b"e  mien  that  infS'e  the'^tody  of  the  < 
rd  Image  ol  his  BOuL    Whan  wo  l«BVe  th 


The  reality  of  the  Transfiguration  may  be  reason- 
ably maintained  on  the  basis  of  such  consideratioms 
a.H  these  :-^1)  that  ft  primarily  dbplays  the  state 
of  the  inner  consciousness  of  Clirist  at  its  heiRht ; 
(A)  that  it  was  the  direct  resultant  of  the  precMin;; 
events :  and  {e)  that  in  the  description,  on  tlie  face 
of  it,  there  U  much  that  is  symbolical.  The 
Transfiguration  is  the  transcript  of  an  exalt«i! 
spiritual  experience,  and  only  in  the  form  of  symbol 
can  such  be  portrayed.  To  the  writora  it  was  the 
natural  mode  where  their  Master  wob  concerned 
<cf.  the  Temptation  and  Christophnnies).  They 
were  bnt  following  illustriona  models  on  which 
their  faith  had  been  nurtured — of  Abraham  (Gn 
15),  ot  Jacob  (28''^=),  of  Elijah  (I  K  19),  of  Iwiiali 
(ch.  6),  of  Jeremiah  (I*-'"  20),  and  above  all  ot 
Moses  (Ex  34'-i''-  "-»),  of  Daniel  (ch.  10),  and  of  later 
Jewish  Apocalyptic.  The  story  is  written  in  one 
mould  :  it  is  not  manufactured ;  it  tells  its  truth 
in  words  and  images  tliat  come  easily  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  wed  themselves  to  the  truth  so  freely 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  divorce  them.  Material 
fact  and  impalpable  vision  shoot  through  each 
ether  and  cannot  be  dissevered.  Bnt  this  at  least 
is   plain,   the   bodyt  shared   in   the  ex[)eriences. 


*  OlshauMn  hi 
Chrlat'a  body  wni 

*tT£ajMtin 


theorv  th. 


:h  the  earthly  II 


Id  that 


s  CaUadrai  md  i/nictnilf 
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There  is  no  attempt  to  picture  more  than  has  been 
seen,  but  it  is  implied  that  wliat  has  Lieen  seen  is 
nothing  in  comparison  with  what  has  tieea  felt.' 
It  is  the  picture  of  an  exalted  emotion  ijutckeiicd 
by  the  sense  of  contact  with  a  fact  so  vast  tliat 


it.     The   thought  ot   it  c 

recounl«d,  because  it  is  so  unexpected,  so  nur- 
priaing,  so  new,  so  unlike  all  else-  Everything 
IS  swallowed  up  in  awe  and  in  Joy.  the  joy  of 
feeling  face  to  lace  with  a  tremendou-s  experience. 


iptured  < 


tind  two  unique  characteristics,  the  absence  of 
imagination,  and  the  sober  insistence  on  circum- 
stance. Both  testify  to  reality.  The  fact  to  which 
the  narrators  point  transcends  experience,  and 
imagination  can  create  nothing  which  transcends 
experience.  Then,  odd  as  it  may  seem,  the  mind  in 
recovering  from  transcendent  w*under  and  retailing 
it,  continues  to  regard  as  impressive  details  which 
are  really  immaterial,  but  without  who!<c  ai<l  tlie 
wonder  itself  would  remain  hid.  Here,  then,  we 
liave  no  dream  of  a  fevered  twilight,  bnt  the  lit 
expression  of  a  mystery,  be_yond  thought  and  ob- 
servation, of  insiglit  and  vision, :f  where  the  soul 
is  like  a  dreamer,  enthralled  by  sleep,  and  strug- 
gling with  all  his   might  to  make  Mime  familiar 

8.  Si^nlflcanoe  of  the  TpuuflgoFktloQ.  —  The 
inner  meaning  of  the  Transfignration  is  best 
brought  out  bv  considering  it  in  relation  to  Christ's 
Person  and  Ministry.  In  relation  to  His  Person 
it  denotes  {a)  a  fuolimc  self-diseovcni,  and  [b]  a 
jnifrerae  telf-  dcdiralUm.  In  relation  to  His 
Ministry  it  initiates  important  departures  in  the 
purpose,  method,  and  sphere  of  His  aelivili/. 

The  event  was  naturally  led  up  to.  We  can 
distinguish  the  several  moments  of  its  develop- 
ment. There  was,  t«  begin  with,  Jesus'  gradual 
enlargement  ot  the  Messiah-ideal.  Neither  Moses 
nor  the  prophets  satislied  Him.  This  i*  one  of  the 
most  certain  results  of  contemporary  NT  learning. 
Jesus  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah  of*^  prophecy,  but 
declined  the  current  expectations  of  what  the 
Messiah  should  be.  His  oivn  thought  immensely 
enriched  both  the  prophetic  and  the  popular  fore- 


The  interval  between  the  Temiitation  and  Trans' 
figuration,  i.e.  His  public  ministry  in  Galilee, 
reveals  it  partly  in  acts,  partly  in  hints,  partly  in 
explicit  reserves-  At  the  beginning  we  see  the 
clear  -  cut  decision ;  throughout  its  course  the 
deepening  realization  of  what  the  decision  in- 
volved ;  there  He  is  neither  simply  working,  nor 
simply  instructing.  He  is  also  'manifesting'  Him- 
self. In  the  life  ot  that  Sel/the  lines  are  complex 
and  interwoven-  They  include,  but  are  not  cir- 
cumscribed by,  those  npeciHcally  appropriate  to 
the  Messianic  Hope.  His  Self  is  greater.  That 
at  the  Baptism  and  the  Temptation  Christ  saw  the 
plenitude  of  its  greatness  and  the  multiplicity  of 
its  interior  self-relationships  is  not  to  lie  believeil. 
it  revealed  itself  in  the  Hvinft  jirooess  of  His  mental 
and  practical  powers  which  it  excited  to  constant 
energy,  and  which  all  radiate  from  and  converge 
again  into  it.  It  is  a  Self  which  has  its  definite 
stages  of  progression,  whose  outward  signs  are 
traceable,S   hut    which    linds  within  the   veil   of 
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outward  seeming  its  proper  home,  living  there  a 
concurrent  life  on  a  liigher  plane,  with  peculiar 
relations  to  an  unseen  world,  holding  power  over 
it,  and  bringing  power  from  it;  and  in  such  wise 
that  men,  observing  His  external  attitudes,  grew 
in  wonder,  debate,  belief,  or  unbelief.  His  Self 
grew.  Day  by  day  it  enlarged  its  domain,  and 
took  on  an  extraordinary  presence  of  which  He 
was  conscious,  a  secretly  luminous  life  known  to 
Himself,  only  glimpses  of  which  He  could  bring 
within  the  ken  of  tlie  disciples. 

Nor  was  this  whole  process  secret  from  the 
disciples.  We  have  to  note  in  them  a  growing 
perception  of  the  mystery  of  His  life.  They 
began  their  following  of  Him  with  their  own 
mental  prepossessions.  These  He  was  daily  dis- 
turbing. Their  attention  He  w^as  continually 
arresting.  The  particulars  of  His  life  they  were 
driven  to  scan  eagerly  from  their  various  points  of 
view,  curious  concerning  it,  questioning  regarding 
it,  taking  sides  about  it,  some  slowly  rismg  towaixls 
a  clear  Imowledge  of  the  reality,  others  hardening 
into  the  exact  reverse.  A  calm  and  unimpassionea 
looking  at  the  material  outside  manifestation  of 
His  Life  without  any  reference  to  the  inward 
reality  of  it,  was  precisely  the  one  thing  that  did 
not  happen.  That  it  was  more  than  human  they 
divinea,  but  what,  how,  to  what  extent  the  '  more ' 
came  in,  they  could  not  explain ;  they  were  earnestly 
inquiring.  And  thus  they  reached  the  stage  when 
they  comd  acknowledge  ms  Mossianic  proportions : 
the  confession  at  Ceesarea.  That  great  avowal  pre- 
cipitated the  crisis.  It  was  bound  to  be  followed 
by  a  further  revelation  of  His  purposes.  Then 
came  the  startling  announcement  of  the  Death, 
opening  before  their  eyes  a  dark  foreground  of 
repudiation  and  suffering,  of  whose  features  Christ 
Himself,  it  is  probable,  could  at  the  moment 
furnish  no  clear  picture :  an  announcement  whose 
effect  was  not  miti^ted  by  the  further  revelation 
of  Resurrection  and  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom. 
It  was  a  memorable  week  that  followed.  The 
silence  of  the  narrative  tells  of  the  intensity  of 
the  time.  They  were  on  the  summits  where  life 
absorbs  the  soul.  Thither  the  juncture  of  events 
had  brought  them.    The  Master  must  be  lucid. 

But  first  to  Himself.  A  necessary  hour  is  upon 
Him.  Knowing  it.  He,  according  to  His  wont, 
restrains  not  the  inevitable,  but  seeks  solitude  and 
(xod.  He  spends  the  ni^ht  in  prayer.  In  the  light 
of  His  people's  destiny,  in  the  face  of  His  prophetic 
forerunners,  conscious  of  a  deeper  need  and  a  more 
ilesperate  struggle  than  theirs,  He  presses  His  life 
closer  to  God's,  reaching  out  after  completer  sym- 
pathy and  i)erfect  understanding  of  His  purposes 
and  of  His  own  part  in  fulfilling  them,  and  receives 
in  return  that  wonderful  and  beautiful  inflow  of 
life  which  stirs  up  unfathomable  springs  of  purity 
within,  and  transmutes  even  His  face  and  form. 
It  was  as  when  in  the  sunlight,  peering  into  the 
heart  of  a  gem,  we  see  depth  opening  beyond 
depth  until  it  looks  as  if  there  were  no  end  to  the 
chambers  of  splendour  that  are  shut  up  in  the 
little  stone ;  flake  after  flake  of  luminous  colour 
floating  up  out  of  the  unseen  fountain  which  lies 
somewhere  in  its  heart.  In  that  high  hour  Christ 
knew  Himself. 

He  likewise  learned  His  task.  In  the  same  self- 
revealing  hour  the  issue  of  His  life  was  registering 
itself  in  the  sight  of  God,  who  *  seeth  the  end  in 
the  beginning,'  and  won  His  approval.  The  issue 
was  inevitaUe.  For  Christ  to  know  God's  will 
was  to  do  it.  There  was  neither  doubt  nor  debate, 
but  immediate  decision.  He  had  no  instinctive 
unwillingness  like  Jeremiah.  Rather  He  resembled 
Isaiah,  who,  when  he  had  seen  the  Majesty  of 

Ood,'  Hia  raUiinfr  lAsanw  '  for  the  iflor>'  of  God,'  His  cure  of  the 
blind  man  *  that  the  works  of  Ood  be  made  manifest,'  etc.  etc 


Jehovah,  came  forth  from  His  presence  with  an 
awe  upon  him  that  never  left  him,  and  a  force  of 
conviction  that  never  deserted  him,  and  with  the 
feeling  of  an  imperative  necessity  lying  on  him  to 
speak  His  word  to  men  which  he  could  not  resist. 
So  Christ.  He  had  seen  His  own  glory  and  felt 
its  power  in  Him,  and  was  uplifted  with  a  radiant 
energy  before  which,  as  it  seemed,  no  wickedness 
coula  stand,  and  which  inspired  with  a  joy  deep 
and  strong  and  solemn.  The  sweet  and  awful 
gladness  of  His  consecration  fills  His  heart  and 
shines  out  in  His  face.  The  Transfiguration  was 
the  Divine  defiance  of  the  coming  darkness  (cf. 
2  Co  4«).» 

The  Transfiguration  event  transformed  His 
mind :  it  transformed  also  His  ministry.  Its 
fascination  was  upon  Him,  impelling  Him  to  make 
it  manifest  with  a  certain  eager  wistfulness.  The 
motive  is  not :  Death  is  before  Me,  the  sooner  it 
is  over  the  better ;  but,  The  beauty  of  the  Father's 
face  has  risen  upon  Me,  let  it  shine  out  into  the 
hearts  of  men,  and  draw  all  men  unto  it. 

The  endeavour  to  bring  this  home  to  the  dis- 
ciples now  dominates  His  thought  and  directs  His 
activity,  dividing  both  from  His  Galilsean  teaching 
and  work  by  uie  clearest  line  of  demarcation. 
Themes  original  to  the  Law  and  the  Prophets 
yield  to  the  'excellent  glory'  of  the  Cross,  and 
the  nature  of  the  Kingdom  His  death  would  intro- 
duce. Miraclesf  and  parables  cease  as  an  integral 
part  of  His  ministry.  Public  addresses,  which 
hitherto  had  been  the  rule,  are  now  limited,  so  far 
as  w'e  read,  to  the  Temple  courts  and  the  Sanhe- 
drin  ;  their  place  is  taken  by  more  private  converse. 
There  is  a  less  obvious  cfdling  of  attention  to 
Himself,  in  view  of  a  keener  anxiety  to  concentrate 
attention  on  the  Sjnrit  thai  animates  Himself  and 
the  FcUheVy  and  is  needful  for  that  higlier  form  of 
fellowship  of  men  with  God  than  Israel  liad  known, 
which  He  Himself  enjoyed,  and  which  He  promises 
will  glorify  them  as  it  had  glorified  Him.^  From 
this  last  consideration  we  deduce  the  significance 
of  the  event  for  us.  It  is  the  same  as  for  Christ 
and  His  disciples.  '  \Vc  shall  be  like  him,'  savs 
the  disciple  who  had  felt  most  effectually  tiie 
power  of  His  personal  presence  (1  Jn  3*). 

That  points  to  an  organic  change  that  will  take 
place  in  us  at  His  coming.  It  has  to  be  taken 
in  conjunction  with  this  other,  *  Christ  in  you  the 
hope  of  glor}' '  (Col  1").  The  moral  transformation 
is  the  root  and  beginning  of  the  organic.  Christ 
not  only  so  acts  upon  us  as  to  conform  us  to  His 
hoi}'  and  exalted  pattern  now ;  when  He  comes 
again,  it  shall  be  to  reflect  His  glory  into  the 
persons  of  His  believing  followers.  Tne  Church 
of  the  redeemed  will  mirror  His  surpassing  loveli- 
ness and  majesty,  *  He  shall  come  to  be  glorified 
in  Ids  saints,  and  to  be  marvelled  at  in  all  them 
that  beUeve '  (2  Th  P®). 

LirBRATURB.— The  literature  of  the  Transfiguration  is  not 
krsre,  and  is  found  chiefly  in  sermons,  for  a  biblic^fraphy  of 
which  see  ExpT  xviii.  [1007]  p.  818,  adding,  Ruskin,  Fnmde* 
Aqrettes,  178;  Bendel  Harris,  Memoranda  Saera^  87.  For 
critical  discussion  consult  Strauss,  Leben  Jesu^  pt.  ii.  c.  10 ; 
Kcim,  J09u$  of  Nazara,  voL  iv. ;  JThSt,  Jan.  1903,  July  1908, 
Jan.  1904  ;  AJTh,  1902.    For  expository  articles  see  ExpT  xvii. 

•Dr.  Matheson  (Stfidie*  in  the  Portrait  of  Chritt,  vol.  ii.) 
interprets  ^e  Transfiguration  as  designed  solely  to  inspire  and 
comfort  Christ  in  prospect  of  His  approaching  Sufferings  by 

r»roviding  an  anticipation  of  the  glory  of  the  Resurrection 
'decease  *= exodus  by  resurrection  and  ascension].  Dr.  Mason 
(Faith  of  the  Ootpel,  p.  194)  thinks  the  Transfiguration  an 
opening  of  the  door  of  heaven  for  a  splendid  departure,  His 
earthly  probation  being  now  ended.  An  ingenious  writer  in 
the  dhureh  Quarterly  Revieir  (July  1901,  'A  Studv  of  our 
Lord ')  draws  out  these  parallels  : — transfiguration  of  body  in 
face  of  maltreatment  of  body,  appearance  of  Elijah  and  Moses 
in  face  of  rejection  by  rulers  and  people,  the  cloud  and  voice 
in  face  of  the  hiding  of  the  Father's  face.  '  Such  exegesis  is 
exaggeration  and  misses  proportion, 
t  Miracles  are  now  rare— and  enter  excepU<mally. 
J  Cf.  Jn  le.  17. 
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[1906]  p.  372  ff..  zlv.  [1008]  p.  442  ff. ;  TMnch,  Siudiet  in  th» 
OoapeU,  ISnur  8;  Hasting!^  DB,  art.  *Thtii8flffuration';  the 
Lives  of  Christ,  q>ecial]iy^  those  by  Ftanx,  Edenheim,  and 
Uatheson.  A.  S.  MARTIN. 

TRAHBMIGRATIOHr- The  idea  of  the  pre-exist- 
ence  of  the  human  soul  seems  to  he  assumed  in 
the  question  which  the  disciples  put  to  Jesus  with 
reference  to  the  man  horn  hfind  ( Jn  9^).  The  pre- 
existence  hinted  at  is  presumahly  and  at  first 
glance  an  incarnated  one,  for  it  is  possible  to  sin 
m  it.  But  if  tlus  exegesis  of  the  passage  he  cor- 
rect, then,  at  least  in  the  minds  of  the  disciples 
who  propounded  the  question,  there  was  a  doctrine 
of  transmigration.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  exegesis,  it  is  necessary  to  look 
into  the  antecedent  and  broad  setting  of  the 
thought. 

The  doctrine  of  transmigration,  %.e.  the  idea 
that  when  the  soul  leaves  the  body  at  death  it 
passes  into  another  body,  was  held  widely  among 
the  Effyptians,  the  Hindus,  and  the  Greeks.  Each 
one  of  these  peoples,  however,  developed  it  in  a 
peculiar  form  of  its  own.  Through  the  long  his- 
tory represented  by  their  combinea  life,  it  assumed 
a  large  variety  of  aspects.  Broadly  speakuig, 
these  may  be  reduced  to  two,  the  cruder  and  the 
more  refined  metempsychosis. 

{a)  In  the  crudest  form,  belief  in  transmigration 
was  simply  the  belief  that  the  moving  principle 
of  a  livmg  bein^,  either  immediately  upon  the 
death  of  tnat  being  or  after  a  more  or  less  pro- 
longed interval,  takes  upon  itself  another  organ- 
ism. Inithis  form  of  it,  the  doctrine  does  not 
distinffuish  between  human  bodies  and  bodies  of 
other  living  beings ;  or,  to  be  more  precise,  of  other 
material  forms  reputed  to  be  living.  The  soul  is 
supposed  to  pass  into  another  organism  of  the 
same  class,  or  of  a  higher  or  a  lower  class.  A  man 
might  be  reborn  as  a  brute^  or  as  a  tree  or  stream, 
or  even  as  a  star.  The  ethical  idea  associated  with 
this  form  of  metempsychosis  is  in  the  belief  that 
the  kind  of  body  taken  by  the  soul  depends  on  its 
realizing  or  failing  to  realize  ethical  ideals.  Of 
this  form  of  the  ooctrine,  it  is  quite  safe  to  say, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  either  in  the  NT  or 
in  the  whole  range  of  Hebrew  literature,  with  its 
sequel  of  Jewish  Kabbinlcal  teaching  of  the  earlier 

Seriod.     If  it  appear  at  all  in  Jewish  thought,  it 
oes  so  as  an  im]x>rtation  in  a  much  later  stage 
than  the  Biblical. 

{b)  The  more  refined  form  of  the  doctrine  of 
transmigration  limits  the  sphere  of  movement  to 
the  human  race.    The  human  soul  or  personality 
is,  according  to  this  conception,  capable  of  re- 
appearing and  taking  part  m  the  world.    In  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word  this  is,  of  course,  not 
transmi^ation,  but  reincarnation.    But  whatever 
it  may  be  called,  there  are  a  number  of  expres- 
sions m  the  Grospels  which  uoint  to  the  existence 
of  the  belief  in  the  time  of  Jesus.    Chief  and  fore- 
most among  these  are  the  i>assages  which  refer  to 
John  the  Baptist  (Mt  11*  17"-^,  Mk  9«).     Here 
the  disciples  are  puzzled  by  the  apparent  incon- 
sistency between  the  fact  that  Jesus  is  the  Mes- 
siah and  the  fact  that  Elijah  has  not  appeared,  as, 
in  accordance  with  an  autnoritative  interpretation 
of  the  prophecy  of  Malachi  (4'),  he  was  expected, 
to  precede  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  Alessiah. 
The  disciples  evidently  accepted  the  teaching  of 
the  scribes.      This  belief,  however,  does  not  put 
it  beyond  doubt  that  the  doctrine  of  transmigra- 
tion or  even  reincarnation  was  current.    Elijah 
had  not  died  and  been  divested  of  his  first  body. 
His  reappearance  could  only  be  conceived  of  as 
involving  his  descent  from  heaven  with  the  same 
body  which  he  took  there  at  the  time  of  his  ascen- 
sion.   The  difficulty  in  believing  that  John  the 
Baptist  was  Elijali  consisted,  at  least  in  part,  in  the 


fact  that  he  was  known  to  have  had  a  natural 
birth ;  whereas  the  return  of  Elijah  would  neces- 
sarily exclude  such  birth.  Jesus'  answer  to  the 
disciples  simply  removes  the  case  from  the  physical 
into  the  spiritual  sphere,  and  thus  makes  the 
question  before  their  minds  an  irrelevant  one. 
The  prophecy  had  been  fulfilled,  but  its  fulfilment 
involved  neither  the  reincarnation  of  Elijali  nor 
his  descent  from  heaven  with  his  first  body. 

Another  instance  of  belief  which  might  be 
mistaken  for  transmigration  is  that  suggest^  in 
Herod's  words  ^Mt  14^'*)  identifying  Jesus  with 
John  the  Baptist.  But  here,  too,  the  words 
scarcely  point  to  belief  in  transmigration.  AH 
that  is  necessary  to  assume  is  that  the  remorse- 
stricken  Herod  saw  in  the  miracles  reported  of 
Jesus  that  John  the  Baptist  had  risen  from  the 
dead.  It  is  belief  in  resurrection  rather  than  in 
rebirth. 

Still  another  case  is  that  in  which  the  dis- 
ciples, in  answer  to  the  question  of  Jesus,  report 
that  some  believed  Him  to  be  Elijah,  others  Jere- 
miah, and  others  one  of  the  prophets  (Mt  W\  Mk 
6^^^).  The  idea  of  transmigration  is  more  natural 
in  this  passage,  but  even  here  it  is  not  clearly  set 
forth.  As  far  as  Jesus  is  concerned,  it  is  certainly 
not  only  not  held  or  encouraged  by  Him,  but  quite 
definitely  set  aside.  At  most,  it  can  be  only  an 
idea  entertained  W  the  common  people. 

Outside  of  the  Grospels,  the  traces  that  a  belief  in 
metempsychosis  was  held  in  Palestine  at  the  time 
of  Jesus  are  very  scanty.  It  appears  that  among 
the  Essenes  it  was  held  that  the  soul  was  immortal, 
and  its  life  upon  earth  due  to  its  being  drawn  from 
its  native  ether  and  entangled  in  the  body  as  in  a 
prison  cell  (Jos.  BJ  IL  vuL  11).~  The  affinity  of 
this  belief  with  the  Platonic  teaching  recaroing 
the  nature  and  origin  of  the  soul  suggests  that  the 
Platonic  idea  of  transmiflration,  as  its  inevitable 
Iwcal  corollary,  was  hekl  also  by  the  Essenes. 

In  general,  there  was  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
Jewisn  thought  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  the 
idea  of  transmigration  as  soon  as  the  distinction 
between  soul  and  body  supplanted  the  older  idea 
of  the  unitary  character  of  the  human  being.  On 
the  contrary,  there  was  very  mucli  to  make  the 
thought  welcome  in  the  Rabbinical  system.  The 
doctrme  of  pre-existence  (of  the  Messiah,  of  the 
Torah,  of  the  Tabernacle)  would  easily  lend  itself 
as  a  basis  for  the  idea  of  the  pre-existence  in  some 
form  or  other  of  human  souls.  Further,  belief  in 
the  possession  of  the  body  by  more  than  one 
spiritual  being  (demoniac  possession)  would  tend  to 

Srepare  the  waj  for  the  belief  in  the  return  of 
isembodied  spirits  into  human  bodies.  Finally, 
the  idea  of  resurrection  from  the  dead  fumishecl 
an  analogue  to  reincarnation.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondereclat,  therefore,  if  the  notion  should  appear 
more  or  less  clearlj  in  the  later  Rabbinical  the- 
ology (cf.  Epiphanius  Wilson,  The  Talmud,  Pre- 
face). The  question  of  its  existence  in  the  days  of 
Jesus  Christ  must  be  left  open,  while  the  question 
of  its  being  entertained  by  Him  or  taught  in  the 
Grospels  must  be  answ^ered  in  the  negative. 

Lttbraturb.— On  the  ffeneml  sabject  of  metempeychoeis,  cf. 
Akper,  Hitt.  qf  the  Doctrine  of  the  Future  L\fe,  14,  Boston, 
1889,  pt.  V.  it  •  ed.  D.  Walker,  Eeincamation :  A  Study  of 
Fnrgmten  TnOk,  Boston,  1888.  On  the  allied  doctrines  of  pre- 
existence  of  souls  in  Jewish  thought,  cf.  Weber,  Jiid.  TheiA.'^ 
pp.  212,  226  fr.;  Drummond,  Philo  Judaau,  i.  336;  Siegfried, 
Philo  V.  Alexandria,  p.  242  ff.  On  the  idea  of  transmigration 
in  the  NT,  Pryse,  ReCneamation  in  the  NT,  X.Y.  1900.  fThis 
last  work,  however,  is  scientifically  of  very  little  value]. 

A.  C.  Zenos. 
TRAYBL. — Travelling  for  pleasure  was  almost, 
if  not  altogether,  unknown  in  the  ancient  world. 
This  is  to  TO  accounted  for  by  lack  of  roads,  lack 
of  conveyances,  and  perils  by  the  way.  Travellers 
had  usually  some  dennite  object  in  view  ;  Abraham 
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seeking  for  a  home  at  the  command  of  Jehovah 
(Gn  12^*-) ;  Jacob  fleeing  from  his  brother  (Gn  28*") ; 
the  Israelites  going  up  to  their  sacred  places,  and 
later  to  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  As  the  sea  had 
special  terrors,  travelling  was  chiefly  by  land,  and 
not  till  well  on  in  history  did  men  launch  boldly 
out  into  the  deep.  In  the  days  of  the  Empire, 
sailing  was  confined  to  certain  well  defined  tracks, 
and  to  certain  seasons.  On  land,  travel  was  done 
for  the  most  part  on  foot ;  hence  the  custom  of 
washing  the  feet  (Gn  18*,  Jg  19^*  etc.)  was  almost 
a  necessity  as  a  token  of  hospitality.  Horses  were 
used  for  war,  and  camels  for  the  desert.  Persons 
of  rank  rode  on  mules  (2  S  13»  1  K  1»),  while  the 
ass  was  more  usually  kept  as  a  beast  of  burden. 
Wheeled  waggons  were  not  in  general  use,  and, 
on  the  rare  occasions  on  which  they  were  employed, 
were  heavy,  cumbersome,  and  without  springs. 
Joseph  sent  waggons  for  his  father  (Gn  ASi^  ^) ; 
the  kings  of  Israel  had  their  chariots  (1  K  22^) ; 
and  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  made  his  journey  to 
Jerusalem  in  a  chariot  (Ac  8")  j  but  wheeled  vehicles 
of  any  kind  were  rare.  I«ong  journeys  were  gener- 
ally undertaken  in  the  summer,  wlien  the  roads 
were  good  and  firm.  In  the  winter  the  roads  were 
soft,  and  other  conditions  unfavourable.  In  Mt 
24**  Jesus  says,  *  Pray  that  your  flight  be  not  in 
the  winter  time,'  which  means  the  rainy  season, 
when  roads  are  practically  impassable,  and  food 
diflicult  to  obtain  en  route.  This  accounts  for  St. 
Paul's  desire  to  have  Timothy  with  him  before  the 
winter  set  in  (2  Ti  4").  In  the  morning  the  tra- 
veller started  on  his  journey,  and  continued  it  till 
noon-day,  when  he  took  refuge  for  an  hour  or  two 
under  some  kindly  shade  from  the  scorching  rays 
of  the  sun,  and  then  resumed  his  course  (Ca  r). 
To  refuse  hospitality  to  a  traveller  was  a  breach  of 
good  manners,  if  not,  indeed,  an  insult  to  God. 
This  state  of  aflairs  continues  largely  in  Palestine 
to-day,  though  on  the  tourist  routes  the  people 
have  fallen  in  with  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

The  ordinary  way  of  reckoning  the  length  of  a 
journey  was  not  by  mUes,  but  by  time  (Gn  SO** 
D^'  TT?f  Jon  3*  D^»  ^^q©,  Lk  2**  iiijUpat  636j),  and  this 
mak^  it  difficult  to  determine  accurately  the 
distances  covered.  Moses  asked  that  the  children 
of  Israel  should  be  permitted  to  go  into  the  wilder- 
ness a  three  days'  journey  (Ex  6'),  and  in  Gn  31®  it 
is  said  that  I^aban  pursued  after  Jacob  a  seven 
days'  journey.  There  would  be  a  great  difference 
between  the  speed  of  these  two  companies,  and 
consequently  in  the  ground  traversed.  In  hilly 
districts  the  progress  would  be  less  than  in  the 
flat  country,  and  a  small  company  or  a  single  indi- 
vidual would  go  faster  than  a  caravan.  An  ordi- 
nary day's  journey  might  be  put  dowTi  at  about 
20  miles,  but  it  would  require  an  extraordinary 
stretch  of  imagination  to  make  that  fit  in  with  Nu 
ll**.  In  Lk  ^  it  probably  meant  not  more  than 
6  miles,  for  these  festal  caravans,  with  their 
crowds,  moved  at  a  leisurely  pace ;  and  tradition 
has  it  that  the  halting-place  was  Beeroth,  which  is 
6  miles  north  of  Jemuuem. 

The  longer  the  journey  the  slower  the  pace,  for 
provision  for  man  and  oeast  and  equipment  for 
the  way  had  to  be  carried.  *  Take  victuals  with 
you  for  the  journey*  (Jos  9^^  was  the  rule  and 
not  the  exception.  This  led  Christ  to  say  to  the 
Twelve,  when  He  sent  them  out,  *  Provide  neither 
gold  nor  silver  for  your  journey  *  (Mt  lO*-  ^®  II),  so 
that  they  might  not  be  hampered  by  these  things, 
and  that  they  might  receive  a  much -needed  lesson 
in  faith. 

Reference  is  made  in  Ac  I^'  to  a  Sabbath  day's 
Journey  (<ra/9^drov  6d6f).  This  is  the  only  place 
where  the  phrase  occurs.  Olivet  is  said  to  be  a 
Sabbath  day's  journey  from  Jerusalem.  The  ex- 
pression is  very  indefinite.    Josephus  in  one  place 


{Ant.  XX.  viii.  6)  gives  the  distance  from  Jerusalem 
to  the  Mount  of  Olives  as  5  furlongs,  and  in  another 
as  6  (BJy.  iL  3).  Schleusner  makes  it  7i  stadia  or 
furlongs.  The  difference  seems  to  lie  in  the  vary- 
ing length  of  the  cubit,  which  in  the  older  Hebrew 
measurement  was  longer  than  in  the  later.  The 
result  is  the  same — 20W)  cubits,  which  would  bring 
it  into  conformity  with  Rabbinical  law,  •  Let  no 
man  go  walking  from  his  place  beyond  2000  ells  on 
the  seventh  day'  (Jems.  Targ.  on  Ex  16*^).  A 
Sabbath  day's  journey  was  by  common  consent 
2000  cubits  or  ells,  though  some  Rabbis  allowed  a 
kind  of  sliding  scale,  and  spoke  of  the  greater 
journey  (2800),  the  medium  (2000),  and  the  smaller 
(1800).  This  was  purely  Rabbinical,  and  deduced 
from  (1)  Ex  16»  'Abide  ye  every  man  in  his  place, 
let  no  man  go  out  of  his  place  on  the  seventh  day ' ; 
(2)  from  the  distance  between  the  Ark  and  the 
people  on  the  march  (Jos  3*) ;  and  (3)  from  the 
conditions  laid  down  as  to  the  cities  of  refuge  (Nu 
35»).  In  Ex  16»  the  'place'  by  a  process  of 
Rabbinical  reasoning  became  the  city  where  a 
man  dwelt ;  and  it  was  argued  that  *  if  one  who 
committed  murder  accidentally  was  allowed  to 
take  this  journey  of  2000  ells  on  the  Sabbath  day 
without  violating  the  sanctity  of  the  day,  innocent 
people  misht  do  the  same.'  By  a  little  ingenuity 
a  Sabbath  day's  journey  could  be  considerably 
extended.  If  a  person  aesired  to  do  so,  he  had 
simply  to  carry  to  some  point  within  the  Sabbatical 
limit  two  meals  before  the  Sabbath  began,  one  of 
which  he  had  to  eat  and  the  other  to  oury ;  and 
that  place  became  for  him  his  dwelling-place.  It 
is  even  alleged  that  by  fixing  his  eye  upon  a  tree 
or  wall  within  the  prescribe  limit,  and  uttering 
certain  words,  he  could  make  that  his  starting- 
point. 

In  NT  times  it  was  customary,  as  indeed  it  is 
to-day,  to  accompany  a  departing  guest  on  a  part 
of  his  way  (Ro  15**,  Ac  15*,  1  Co  16')  as  a  token  of 
goodwill  and  affection. 

LmtiUTURE.— ThoniBon,  LB;  O.  A.  Smith,  HGHL;  W.  M. 
Ramsay,  The  Letters  to  the  Seten  Churehet ;  Conder,  Palettine ; 
PEFSt ;  RP ;  artt.  in  Hastings'  DB,  Extra  VoL  pp.  368-402. 

R.  LEGGAT. 

TREASURE.  — The  word  *  treasure'  upon  the 
lips  of  a  Hebrew  signifies  a  store  of  anythmg  that 
constitutes  wealth — of  com  and  ynne  and  oil,  as 
well  as  of  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones  (Mt 
13").  Hence  spiritually  the  word  suggests  an  apt 
figure  of  the  true  eternal  riches.  Just  as  on  earth 
the  worldly-wise  may  lay  up  stores  of  wealth,  so 
in  the  heavens  the  man  who  seeks  after  spiritual 
things  may  lay  up  for  himself  an  eternal  treasure. 
It  has  been  imagmed  by  some  commentators  that 
by  'treasure  in  heaven'  our  Lord  means  merely 
the  reward  which  shall  be  given  hereafter  to  all 
who  sufier  loss  for  Hi^  sake  on  earth.  '  Go  and 
sell  that  thou  hast,  and  pve  to  the  poor,  and  thou 
shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven '  (Mt  10*^  Mk  10*^, 
Lk  18"),  they  take  to  mean  merely,  *  Give  away 
thine  earthly  wealth,  and  God  siiall  give  thee 
instead  heavenly  blessedness ' ;  but  so  to  interpret 
the  words  is  to  miss  by  far  the  most  valuable  part 
of  their  teaching.  It  was  this  interpretation  that 
formed  the  chief  justification  for  the  monkish 
asceticism  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  ^ve  rise  to  a 
false  spiritualism,  to  the  fatal  and  irreconcilable 
dualism  of  sacred  and  secular.  In  addressing  the 
words  to  the  rich  young  man,  our  Lord  was  treat- 
ing a  particular  case,  the  case  of  one  whose 
spiritual  aspirations  were  crushed  beneath  the 
burden  of  nis  wealth.  The  treasure  in  heaven 
which  Christ  told  him  he  should  have  was  not  to 
be  gained  by  the  simple  process  of  denuding  him- 
self of  his  worldly  possessions  —  God  would  not 
step  in  to  supply  m  the  next  world  what  he  had 
voluntarily  sacrificed  in  this.    Such  teaching  would 
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have  been  an  appeal  to  selfish  prudence  merely, 
would  justify,  if  it  were  correct,  all  that  unl)e- 
lievers  have  said  about  the  selfishness  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  was  not  to  the  man's  selfishness  that 
Christ  addressed  Himself,  but  to  the  earnest  long- 
ine  after  righteousness  which  He  perceived  in  him. 
*  What  lack  I  yet  ? '  the  man  had  said,  even  after 
asserting  that  he  had  kept  the  commandments 
from  his  youth  up.  Christ  therefore  bade  liim 
cast  aside  the  temptation  which  bound  him  down, 
that  his  aspirations  might  at  last  have  free  play  ; 
that,  untrammelled  by  earthly  cares,  he  miglit 
take  to  himself  the  treasure  of  righteousness  and 
truth  which  he  had  always  longed  to  make  his 
own. 

That  spiritual  treasure  Ls  regarded  by  our  Lord  as 
a  personal  thing,  not  as  a  mere  reward  assigned 
from  without,  is  rendered  even  more  plain  by  what 
He  says  regarding  the  '  treasure  of  the  heart '  (Mt 
12**  II  Lk  6^).  This  treasure  of  the  heart  is  mani- 
festly the  accumulated  tendencies  which  we  call 
character,  the  habits  which  a  man  makes,  the 
qualities  which  he  acquires,  by  the  repeated 
choices  of  Iiis  life.  He  who  strives  continuously 
to  follow  tlie  dictates  of  righteousness  and  love, 
makes  for  himself  a  righteous  and  loving  char- 
acter. His  past  deeds  Income  a  store  from  which 
he  can  contmually  draw  anew.  The  more  good 
deeds  he  does  the  richer  grows  his  heart  in  good- 
ness, and  the  greater  will  his  ioy  become  in  doing 
what  is  right.  His  heart  will  of  itself  bear  fruit 
of  goodness.  But  the  same  is  true  also  of  the  evil 
man.  The  second  lie  is  proverbially  easier  than 
the  first.  The  more  evil  he  does,  tlie  more  evil 
grows  his  heart,  until  it  is  well-nigh  impossible 
lor  it  to  produce  what  is  goo<l.  His  heart  be- 
comes callous  and  hard,  so  that  he  can  no  longer 
take  delight  in  goodness.  Thus,  a^ain,  it  is  true 
that  '  where  the  treasure  is,  there  wul  the  heart  be 
also.'  The  heart  of  the  good  man  brings  down 
heaven  to  earth,  while  that  of  the  evil  man  could 
find  no  bliss  in  heaven  itself. 

When  in  Col  2®  St.  Paul  tells  his  readers  that  in 
Christ  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge,  he  is  but  following  out  the  same  figure. 
iy  Xpi<TT<f>  expresses  one  of  the  two  great  principles 
of  the  Pauline  theology.  To  win  the  true  treasure 
a  man  must  be  in  Christ ;  for  He  is  the  universal 
Man,  the  ideal  of  manhood,  the  only  perfectly 
loving  and  wise  and  true  of  all  mankind.  In  Him 
only  was  the  lieavenly  treasure  revealed  in  perfect 
fulness.  He  who  would  share  it  must  therefore  be 
in  Christ,  must  be  inspired  by  His  spirit. 

The  true  treasure  of  the  human  heart  is  the 
Kingdom  of  lieaven.  To  have  tlie  Kingdom  of 
God  within  one,  is  to  be  spiritually  rich  indeed. 
In  setting  forth  the  manner  m  which  tlie  Kingdom 
is  received  into  difierent  kinds  of  hearts,  our  Lord 
once  again  uses  the  figure  of  treasure,  in  the  jmu"- 
able  of  the  Treasure  hid  in  a  field  (Mt  13**). 
Here  He  refers  to  an  experience  not  uncommon 
in  the  East,  where  the  imccrtain  tenure  of  property 
led  men  often  to  hide  their  wealth,  and  wnere  the 
equal  uncertainty  of  life  caused  it  often  to  remain 
unclaimed.  This  and  the  parable  of  the  Pearl  of 
Great  Price  (another  kind  of  treasure),  which  fol- 
lows it,  describe  the  two  ways  in  whicli  the  truth 
of  the  gospel  is  received  by  men.  There  Ls  the 
finder  who  lias  never  sought  at  all,  and  who  comes 
upon  his  find  by  accident ;  and  there  is  the  finder 
wno  has  spent  his  life  in  seeking.  In  this,  how- 
ever, they  are  like,  that  when  the  trecusure  is  dis- 
covered each  is  willing  to  part  with  all  he  has  for 
its  possession.  Indeed,  this  willingness  is  the  test 
of  the  tnie  tinder  ;  but  it  is  also  the  essential  mark 
of  the  true  treasure.  It  is  of  such  a  nature  that 
it  cannot  be  possessed  for  less  than  all  that  a  man 
is  and  has.     It  lays  hold  upon  the  true  finder's 


heart ;  for  in  it  he  recognizes  the  satisfaction  of 
all  his  longings :  it  is  the  completion  of  his  being, 
the  source  of  his  life  to  all  eternity. 

LiTBRATCRK.— The  Comm.  on  the  NT;  standard  works  on  the 
Parables;  Bej-schlagr's  and  Weiss'  ST  Theol.;  Flint,  Chriid't 
Kingdom  upon  Earth  (1865X  106 ;  H.  Scott  Holland,  God'8  City 
(1894X  161 ;  W.  G.  Tarrant  in  Senn.  by  Unitarian  Minigten,  L 

(1905),  25.  w.  J.  8.  Miller. 

TREASURY,— Two  words  are  tH-  *  treasury'  in 
the  Gospels.  1.  YaCo^vXdKiov  (fr.  yd^a,  a  word  of 
Persian  origin  =  6ij<Tavp6s,  *  treasure,'  and  4>v\aK^, 
*  guard '),  *  a  place  for  keeping  treasure,'  i.e.  either 
a  treasure-chest  or  a  treasure-chamber  (Mk  12^^*  ^ 
il  Lk21\  JnS**).  (1)  In  the  two  Synoptic  passages 
it  is  used,  in  connexion  with  the  incident  of  Uie 
poor  widow  who  gave  her  two  mites,  to  denote  a 
treasure-chest,  or  receptacle  into  which  ofi*erin<^s 
were  cast  by  worshippers  coming  into  the  Temple 
— a  sense  in  wliich  the  word  is  found  also  in 
Josephus  {Ant,  XIX.  vL  1,  where  Agiippa  hangs  his 
chain  of  gold  inrip  rd  yato4>v\dKtor).  According  to 
the  Talmud  {Sheqalinit  vi.  5),  there  stood  in  the 
court  of  the  women,  the  most  frequented  part  of 
the  sacred  enclosure,  13  brazen  chests,  into  which 
were  dropped  the  contributions  made  for  the  service 
of  the  lemple,  the  support  of  the  poor,  and  other 
pious  purposes.  These  chests  were  of  a  peculiar 
shape — buijB[ing  out  beneath  so  as  to  be  of  consider- 
able capacity,  but  tapering  upwards  to  a  narrow 
mouth,  into  which  the  onering[s  were  put — and, 
because  of  their  resemblance  to  inverted  trum^Kits, 
were  known  as  shophdroth  (n'n^ic?,  •  trumpets').  It 
was  into  one  of  these  shophdroth  that  the  widow 
would  cast  her  all.  (2)  In  the  £V  rendering  of  Jn 
8^  Jesus  is  said  to  have  spoken  *  in  the  treasury ' 
(^i'  rf  ya^o<f>v\aKltp),  as  He  taught  in  the  Temple. 
This  rendering  would  imply  tliat  the  Ta^o^vXdicioy 
in  question  was  not  a  treasure-chest  merely,  but  a 
part  of  the  Temple  itself  in  which  treasure  was 
kept.  Now,  we  know  that  there  were  s|)ecial 
treasure-chambers  within  the  inner  court,  in  wliich 
not  only  the  precious  vessels  of  the  sacrificial 
service  and  the  costly  garments  of  the  priests,  but 
vast  sums  of  money  and  various  other  valuables 
were  kept,  and  tliat  these  treiisure-chanibers, 
which  were  under  the  charge  of  otticers  known  as 
7afo0i5XaKc$,  were  called  ya^o<pv\dKia  (Nell  ICF 
LXX ;  Jos.  BJvi.  V.  2).  That  Jesus  would  be  found 
teaching  in  one  of  these  inner  treasure-chambers  is, 
however,  exceedingly  improbable.  And  when  we  jmt 
such  a  supposition  aside,  two  views  may  be  taken  of 
the  meanmg of  iy  rf  7afo0uXa/c(V-  i^^f)  ^^*^  '"ay  take 
ya^o<l>v\dKioy  to  denote,  as  in  the  Synoj)tics,  nothing 
more  than  a  treasure-chest,  and  unaerstand  ^i*  to 
be  used  in  the  sense  of  proximity  merely  (so  Meyer  ; 
cf.  ^v  dc^iq.  0€oO  [Ro  8^  and  frequently],  *  at  the  right 
hand  of  God '),  so  that  the  phrase  would  signify  '  at 
or  near  the  treasury.'  (/>)  We  may  take  iv  m  its 
strict  local  sense  (so  Winer,  Grrnn,  of  NT  Gr.  481), 
and  then  understand  yai;'o<pv\dKtov  to  <lenote  that 
part  of  the  Women's  Court  in  which  the  treasure- 
chests  were  kept.  But  in  either  ca.se  the  general 
meaning  will  be  the  same.  Jesus  was  not  in  some 
closely  guarded  chamber  of  the  inner  Temple,  bnt 
sitting  *  near  the  shonharOth,'  or  *  in  thecoumnade 
where  the  shophdrOtfi  stood.* 

2.  Koppavas  (fr.  Kop^dv ;  see  CoRBAN)  wcurs  in 
NT  only  in  Mt  27*,  where  it  denotes  the  sacred 
treasury  of  the  Temple.  Into  this  treasury  the 
chief  priests  would  not  juit  .Tndas*  thirty  pieces  of 
silver,  *  because  it  is  the  price  of  blood.'  In 
Josephus  {BJ II.  ix.  4)  the  word  is  used  not  of  the 
Temple  treasury,  but  of  the  treasures  it  contained. 
Herotl  is  said  to  have  created  a  disturbance  in 
Jerusalem  by  expending  upon  aqueducts  *  that 
sacred  treasure  which  is  called  corhanas '  {rhv  Upbv 
0rj<ravp6Pt  /caXecrai  5i  Kop^avas). 
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It  may  be  added  that,  although  in  EV  Ofiaavods 
i»  invariably  rendered  *  treasure/  it  is  occasionally 
us^  in  a  sense  that  corresponds  to  *  treasury '  or 
the  place  wliere  treasure  is  Kept.  In  Mt  12"  H  Lk 
6**  it  denotes  the  treasury  of  the  heart ;  in  Mt  13** 
that  of  the  well-provided  householder,  to  whom 
Jesus  likens  the  'scribe  who  hath  been  made  a 
disciple  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.' 

LrraiATiTRE.— The  Lexx.  and  Comm. ;  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Bth. 
p.  636  ff. ;  Buxtorf ,  Lex.  Talm.  n.  2606 ;  Keim,  Jetug  of  Hazara, 
V.  192  ff. ;  Edereheim,  LT  U.  104  f.,  387 ;  Schurer,  HJP  i.  ii.  260 ff. 

J.  C.  Lambert. 

TREE  ((uXov,  Lat.  lignum,  arbor). — A  poetic  name 
for  the  Cross  (Ac  5*»  10»  13»  1  P  2^* ;  cf .  Gal  3" ; 
nowhere  in  Gospels).  The  name  no  doubt  ori- 
ginated in  the  practice  (cf.  Jos  10^)  of  employiiig  a 
tree  in  case  of  haste  for  the  purpose  of  crucifixion  * 
(cf.  geUlowS'tree),  but  in  mediaeval  times  it  was  ex- 
plained by  a  quaint  le[^end.  As  he  lay  a  dying,  it 
was  said,  Adam  sent  his  son  Seth  to  the  angel  that 
guarded  Paradise,  to  crave  a  bough  from  the  tree 
of  life.  The  ansel  gave  it,  and  Seth  carried  it  to 
his  father,  but  Found  him  dead.  He  jilanted  the 
bough  upon  his  grave.  In  course  of  time,  when 
Solomon  was  bunding  the  Temple,  the  tree  was 
cut  down,  but  it  refu^  to  be  fitted  into  any  part 
of  the  Temple,  and  was  placed  over  a  stream  to 
serve  as  a  bridge.  By  and  by  the  queen  of  Sheba 
came  with  her  gifts  and  offering.  Seeing  the  tree 
she  would  not  walk  over  it,  since  she  recognized 
that  the  Redeemer  of  the  world  would  suffer  on  it. 
Long  afterwards  the  Jews  took  it  and  cast  it  into 
a  stagnant  pool,  which  derived  a  miraculous  virtue 
from  its  presence :  an  angel  descended  from  time 
to  time  and  troubled  the  water,  and  the  first  that 
stepped  in  after  the  troubling  was  healed  (cf. 
[Jn]  5^).  There  it  remained  until  the  time  of  our 
Lord's  Passion,  when  it  was  taken  out  of  the  pool 
and  fashioned  into  the  Cross  on  which  He  suffered,  f 

Much  devout  fancy  was  inspired  by  the  term. 

It  suggested  a  reference  to  the  Cross  in  Ca  2'*^ 

which  runs  thus  in  the  Vulgate:   'Sicut  malus 

inter  ligna  silvarum,  sic  dilectus  mens  inter  filios. 

Sub  umbra  illius,  quern  desideraveram,  sedi :  et 

fnictus  ejus  dulcis  gutturi  meo.     Fulcite  me  flori- 

buK,  stipate  me  mails :  aula  amore  langueo.'    The 

hymn-writers  extolled  tne  *  arbor  salutifera '  which 

bore  such  sweet  and  precious  fruit.    One  says  :  t 

*  Fertilitate  potens,  O  dulce  et  nobile' li^um, 
Quando  tuiis  ramis  tarn  nova  poma  geris.' 

And  in  his  exquisite  Laudi^miis  rfc  *S'.  Cmice  St. 

Bonaventura  says :  § 

'Crux  est  arbor  deoorata, 
Chriflti  sanguine  sacrata, 

Cunctis  plena  fructibus ; 
Quibus  anim»  eruuntur, 
Cum  supemis  nutriuntur 

Oibis  in  ccslestibus.' 

The  Fathers  loved  to  contrast  the  first  tree  whose 
fruit  brought  death  into  the  world,  and  the  second 
tree  whose  *  leaves  are  for  the  healing  of  the 
nations '  (Rev  22»).  Cf.  St.  Jerome  on  Mk  15«  *  Hie 
fi^itur  salus  in  li^o,  ligno  prime  infixa  est  mors. 
Lignum  primum  lignum  scientioe  boni  et  mali  est. 
Et  secundum  lignum  boni  tantum  nobis  et  vitoe 
lignum  est.'  In  Evangel,  Nicodem.  xxiii.,  after  the 
*  harrying  of  hell '  Hades  says  to  Satan  :  '  All  that 
thou  gainedst  by  the  tree  of  knowledge  (5iA  rod 
^<t\ov  TTjt  ypf»xrews)f  by  the  tree  of  the  Cross  (3td  roO 
^i^Xov  ToO  ffravpov)  thou  hast  lost.'  See  also  art. 
Cross. 

LmRATTRE— Reference  may  be  made  to  *  The  Leeend  of  the 
Cross'  in  Baring-Gould's  Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages^ 
and  to  Farrar's  Christ  in  Art,  p.  27C.  DaVID  SmITH. 


•  I^ips.  d<*  Cntc.  II.  V.  Though  iCk»9  is  rarely  applied  to  live 
wood  in  classical  Greek  (see  Liddell  and  Scott,  «.r.),  it  is  fre- 
quently so  used  in  later  and  Biblical  Greek ;  cf.  Jg  98-i»,  Ps 
96  (»5)^a  104  (103)10,  Lk  2331,  Rev  27  22^. 

t  Daniel,  Thes.  Uymnol.  i.  c  n. 

X  lb.  I.  cxli.  5  Ih.  II.  cxxii. 


TRIAL  OF  JEBUB.-'The  narratives  of  what  may 
be  termed,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  the  two- 
fold trial  of  Jesus  yield  a  record  of  the  proceed- 
ings which  is  fairly  intelligible  and  substantially 
authentic,  but  which  is  bound  up  with  a  triple  set 
of  problems.  Some  of  these  are  topographical  or 
arcmeological ;  some  are  legal,  connected  with 
the  jurisprudence  of  the  trial ;  while  others  are 
historical,  arising  from  the  literary  criticism  of 
the  Evangelic  triuiitions.  The  fragmentariness  of 
these  traditions  *  and  the  lack  of  any  outside  testi- 
mony occasionally  prevent  criticism  from  throwing 
a  steady  ray  of  light  upon  the  exact  course  of 
affairs,  and  this  is  piarticularly  the  case  with  regard 
to  the  first  two  classes  of  the  trial-problems. 

1.  The  topogpaphioal  problem. — This  includes 
the  question  of  Pilate's  l^*toriuni  (see  vol.  i. 
p.  859,  and  PRiETORlUM),  the  precise  meaning  of 
Gabbatha  (Jn  19",  cf.  Gabbatha  and  Pavement), 
the  problem  whether  Annas  and  Caiaphas  had 
separate  residences  or  stayed  together  in  an  official 
house,  and  the  site  of  the  meeting-place  of  the 
Sanhedrin  (in  the  house  of  Caiaphas  or  elsewhere). 
These  details  are  discussed  elsewhere  in  this 
Dictionary,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  examine  them 
afresh,  particularly  as  the  decisive  evidence,  such 
as  it  is,  lias  to  be  drawn  as  a  rule  from  considera- 
tions which  lie  outside  the  words  of  the  Gospels. 
The  same  remark  applies,  though  in  a  less  degree, 
to 

2.  The  legal  problem. — The  question  whether 
Jesus  was  legally  condemned  to  death  starts  an 
interesting  problem  in  historical  jurisprudence,  but 
it  was  not  present  to  the  minds  of  the  Evangelists 
or  of  the  original  reporters  of  the  Passion ;  and 
this,  combing  with  the  condensed,  fragmentary, 
and  even  discrepant  character  of  their  traditions, 
renders  it  extremely  difficult  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion with  any  confiaence  in  the  affirmative  or  the 
negative,  if  the  Talmudic  law  was  in  force  in 
Palestine  during  the  lifetime  of  Jesus,  there  would 
be  no  course  ojien  but  to  agree  with  some  savants 
of  last  century  that  the  Sanhedrin  acted  illegally,  t 
But  the  Talmud  represents  a  much  later  phase  of 
Jewish  jurisprudence,  and  it  is  probable  that, 
viewed  in  the  light  of  contemporary  practice,  the 
Council  were  careful  on  the  wliole  to  observe  the 
letter,  though  not  the  spirit,  of  justice,  and  to 
practise  most  of  the  forms  of  legality. t  Thus  it  is 
far  from  certain  that  they  met  formally  at  night, 
though  it  seems  as  if  they  passed  their  resolution 
before  daybreak  ;  and  the  main  counts  against  them 
are  the  neglect  to  warn  the  witnesses  solenmly 
before  giving  evidence,  the  judicial  use  of  the 
prisoners  confession,  and  the  undue  haste  with 
which  the  proceedings  were  rushed  through.  They 
were  kept  within  judicial  limits  only  so  far  as  it 
was  necessary  to  save  appearances. 

The  proceedings  before  Pilate  are  less  obscure. 
It  was  necessary  for  the  Jewish  authorities  to 
obtain  the  governor's  sanction  for  the  execution  of 
the  death  sentence,  and  this  involved  a  fresh  trial 
of  the  accused.     Pilate  seems  to  have  acquitted 

*  The  relevantpassag^s  are  Mk  14W-l.'i20,  Mt  2657-2731,  Lk  22"- 
23»,  Jn  1812-1918. 

t  Thus  the  ablest  of  recent  Jurists  who  have  discussed  the  pro- 
blem, Mr.  A.  Ta}'lor  Innes,  sums  up  his  inquire-  in  the  words :  *  A 
process,  begun,  continued,  and  apparently  finished  in  the  course 
of  one  night,  commencing  with  witnesses  against  the  accused 
who  were  sought  for  by  the  judges^  but  whose  evidence  was  not 
sustained  even  by  them ;  contmumff  by  interrogations  which 
Hebrew  law  does  not  sanction  ;  and  ending  with  a  demand  for 
confession  which  its  doctors  expressly  forbid;  all  followed, 
twenty-four  hours  too  soon,  by  a  sentence  which  described  a 
clahn  to  be  the  f ulfUIer  of  the  hopes  of  Israel  as  blasphemy— such 
a  process  had  neither  the  form  nor  the  fairness  of  a  Judicial 
triaL'  This  needs  to  be  qualified,  but  substantially  it  seems 
accurate. 

X  Contrast,  on  this  point,  thejuristic  colouring  of  the  Acta 
Pilati  (cf.  von  Dobschiitz,  ZNTW,  1902,  89-114,  and  Mommsen, 
lb.  196  f.X 
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JeHua  of  the  majatas  at  high  treason  whicli  tbi 
Council  first  brought  fonvavd  againat  Him,  hu 
there  a  Home  doubt  Oj^  to  whether  the  acquittal 
WEB  foniiallT  pronounced  in  accordance  with  law. 
In  the  Markan  trailition,  followed  by  Matthew, 
Pilate  never  pronounces  Jesns  to  be  innocent,  al- 
thoughit  is  plain  that  he  did  not  believe  Hira  to  lie 
(juilty.  Hia  reason  for  allowing  Hiin  to  be  cmcilietl 
IB  a  desire  to  curry  favour  with  the  people.  When 
he  discovers  that  they  prefer  BarabbaH  to  Jeaiis, 
and  that  the  latter  is  not  after  oil  a  jiopular  in- 
fatuated leader,  he  has  little  or  no  scrupltijt  about 
handing  Uim  over  to  the  tender  mercies  ot  His  eotn- 
patriotH.  Hi»  blood  be  on  their  heads ! 
The  Lnkan  tradition,  followed  snbstantiallf  in 


pronounced  Jesns  innocent  (23*'  "■*■).  If  bo,  the 
first  acquittal  makes  the  reference  of  Jesus  to 
Herod  illegal.  But,  as  we  shall  see,  it  is  probable 
timt  thia  ^rnial  verdict  is  at  least  antedated,  and 
that  Jesus  was  not  linallv  acqnitted,  if  He  was 
acqnitted  at  all,  until  He  had  been  sent  back  from 
Herod.  Thereafter  the  proceedings  are  destitute 
of  justice ;  Pilate  is  concerned  not  with  his  legal 
duty,  but  with  the  interests  of  his  personal  safety 
and  popularity,  which  were  endangered  by  his  con- 
scientious desire  to  release  the  prisoner. 

Only  a  critical  analysis  and  com|>arison  of  these 
«arly  Christian  traditions  can  yield  evidence  for 
estimating  aright  the  problems  of  the  jurisprudence 
of  the  trialn ;  and  even  the  lesoltsof  such  aninqniry 
are  not  final,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  Jewish 
trial.  It  is  with  a  preliminary  caution  of  this  kind 
that  we  enter  on  the  third  and  most  important 
stage  of  our  discustuon. 

8.  The  hUtortoaJ  pFoblem.— The  confusing  and 
even  conflicting  features  in  the  narratives  of  the 
trial  of  Jesud,  which  followed  HU  arrest  (cf.  Arbest 
and  lim'RAYAL),  are  due  to  the  fact  tliat  no  uni- 
form or  conipleto  occount  of  it  was  ever  uircnlated 
aiuong  the  early  Christians.  The  Gospels  betray 
different  currents  of  tradition,  and  these  currenU 
do  not  always  flow  in  the  same  channel.  Here 
and  there,  in  dill'erent  circles,  different  phtutes  or 
reminiscences  ot  the  trial  were  preservBl ;  but  not 
even  in  the  Morkan  narrative,  with  its  Petrine 
basis,  does  an  exhaustive,  accurate  record  of  the 
proceedings  lie  embedded.  The  later  Gospels  treat 
the  account  in  their  own  way,  omitting,  adapting, 
and  adding,  to  suit  their  own  reli^'ious  interests ; 
and  one  of  the  tasks  of  criticism  is  to  determine 
bow  far  these  may  preserve  some  authentic  traits, 
for  it  is  as  erroneous  to  presupixiae  that  all  later 
additions  to  the  Markan  outline  are  unhistorioal 
as  to  aSHUnie  that  the  details  of  the  four  canonical 
stories  can  1>e  harmonized  into  a  protocol  of  the 
Actual  proceedings. 

In  compiling  the  liter  Artsol  the  Unrtyra.  ChrUtioni  were 
"better  off.  For  one  Ujiitjc,  Iheat  flub«<)tieiitj  trfoli  werv  iuuaIIv 
d«]{betut? ;  occmndnally  they  wi'.r^  ei|>ect«d  tor  aome  diiw,  bo 

Atf^ntlDTi  vfrBS  piously-  TiaEd  to  the  liut  wordi  and  CKperl«iicefi  at 
■the  aainC  By  the  llh  cent.  Uie  (barUuinil  reporta  ot  the 
trial!  beisDie  kJ»  ncn^alblc  lo  the  martyroLoglBt ;  he  wju 
thereby  enabled  to  write  dialogues  which  hul  Che  merit  or 
eipreininL'  not  only  what  the  awuKd  mid  the  uccusen  ehonlrt 
have  Kid,  but  mmtllniei  whit  tliey  did  ay-  The  trial  qI 
Jeona  found  Ilia  adherenta  quite  uopnrvided  foranyeuoh  record 
oi  Vk'hot  happened.     'The  nudden  Roman  race«  and  the  noiiv,' 

:  of  thdr  Mjiiit«r,  tbe  baaM  of  the  proceeding, 


Uev  wenahie'topii 
and  from  tho  Inform 
Joseph  of  Arimathiea, 


ing  what  wu    KOlnB  on.     Ail  wnii  over 
""■'"  **""' inda  lo  anything  ekoepL  the 


if  of  sympatbiie 


e  words  and  experieni 


in  favour  of  the  eoentiiU  hiHioriciti'  Dl  the  method  in  which 
they  reeord  actions  of  the  JewA  and  Rodujib  which  muat  have 
outngfld  and  aboalnd  the  later  CbriiUan  conndence.  There  ia 
nellhar  r^mbatlan  ■>(  Uh  accuaer*  and  Jndg^,  nor  any  effuuve 
lymntliysluiwnwfUithaSufFerflr,  The  Evufreiio  AarruLivcs  do 
aoC  bam  emotional  InocnM  bcloiv  ths  Ognre  of  Jisua.  Nor  are 
they  tinged  with  aeriona  and  lUreot  nenaure.  Thne  St.  Luke. 
e^g.,  lacontflDt  to  Roord  the  painful  atory  without  pointing  a 
nionl  or  ^AonAag  Che  tato ;  b*  don  not  Mop  or  atep  aiide  to 
biadUD  Judai  or  Herod,  aa  Thucydidaa  haa  erpoaH]  Ck^ib  and 
Hyperbolus,  or  at  many  ribHquent  niiten  in  Chriatianit]  have 
treated  the  Jewidi  and  Roman  actm  hi  the  PanSon^too'. 
Ai^nat  U»  aenlinienlBl,  onhiitorica]  rhelorio  ot  the  latter  clan. 
Stuart  IAII'b  piol«>(  may  ituid.    In  Ch«  asoond  cliaptcr  of 


ij  On  IiOertit,  ha  n 


llBtear 


•0  ten  01 


cfntdiiea  have  done  homage  to  him  aa  the  Mmii^h^  in  peraotx 
wu  iRKminioaaly  put  lo  dnth,  •■  what  I  aa  a  blaiphenieT! 
Man  (Sd  not  merely  mlatalcB  their  benefactor;  they  mittook  him 

frcdigT  of  impiety,  whldi  they  themselves  are  now  lield  to  l#, 
ir  (hijr  tieatlnCDt  of  him.'  These  nicii.  he  proceeda  to  urgiie, 
'  were,  to  all  appearance,  not  taut  men — not  wone  tlion  moTi 
cODUDonly  atv,  but  nther  the  oontnn' ,  men  who  poaened  in 

na,  our  flwn  included,  liaie  every 
life  biameteaa  and  reapectrd.     The 


monL  am]  patriotic  feallnn  of  th 
kind  or  njca  who,  In  all  limes,  o 
chance  ol  paidns  thrODgfa  life  bli 
high  prierf  who  rent  hU  garment 

■UCutfid  the  bUokaat  guilt,  wh  in  all  probabiilty  quite  oa  dncere 
in  hk  horror  and  indignation  aa  the  geusnlity  of  respectable 

they  protna.'  Wa  eatlraalc  Is.  ot  coune,  too  roseate  to  stand 
the  acrutiny  of  hiatorlcal  reaeanfa.  Even  a  Jewish  authorily 
like  Jost  admit*  the  iilegaUtf  of  the  verdict  against  Jenia.  Hill 
foijeta,  too,  that  some  of  the  blickert  crhucs  of  htslory  have 
iHten  oannived  at.  it  not  slwted.  hy  men  ol  quite  reapectabia 
character.  Bincerityls  no  euential  proof  of  iiinccvnce.  even  ilit 
CDUid  Im  shown  that  Csjaphas  and  the  other  priests  were  opeo. 
minded  people  who  acted  in  good  faith  wben  they  misunder- 
stood  their  prisoner.    But  the  spirit  which  Uiii  pmperly  de- 


or  the  Evangeiio  tradition. 


le^'ont  Apocryphal  Goapeliti,  one 
and  woodertult  restrwned  clisn 

To  receive  the  due  relif^ious  impression  of  Ibe 
Evangelic  narrativet,  it  is  generally  enou«;h  to 
read  each  by  itself.  But  nhile  devout  feelini; 
is  seldom  perturbed  by  any  diHcrepancics,  mivSl 
tliflcrences  do  exist  botli  in  coni'eption  and  in  de- 
tail, and  the  juxtaposition  of  the  fouTGusptlH  in 
the  canon  obliges  faith  to  look  at  the  variety  of  the 
records  and  make  sonic  attetnjit  at  a  historic^il 
estimate  of  their  relative  contents.  The  main 
business  iii  to  appreciate  their  religious  interc^ls. 
Yet,  whilst  these  are  both  ohvious  and  independent 
of  critical  research,  a  coniparntive  innuiry  into  the 
difiereot  traditions  is  imperative.  '  Investigations 
ot  this  kind,  which  attempt  to  weigh  the  merits  of 
tonflictinc  or  parallel  accounts,  have  always  n.  some- 
what cold-blooded  and  judicial  spirit  in  tbeni,  a 
spirit  which  cannot  but  lie  out  of  linnnony  with 
that  in  which  we  can  study  the  I'a.-s^ion  of  onr 
I^rd  to  onr  soul's  prolit.  Vet  Jhe-ie  hintorical 
ijuestions  must  be  faced,  if  our  entimati!  nf  the 
gospel  is  to  be  lifted  out  of  the  region  of  mere  in- 
hented  sentiment.'  *  I''ortnnately,  verbal  accuracv 
is  not  equivalent  to  inner  veracity.  The  occasional 
divergences  of  the  records  do  not  alfrct  seriously 
cither  tho  religious  Iriith  or  the  historical  value  of 
the  traditions  as  a  whole. 

The  primary  fact  which  emerges  from  such  a 
study  is  that  when  Jesus  wn.i  brought  iMjfore  the 


(p,  1311). 
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Jewish  authorities/  He  was  iudged  worthy  of 
death,  and  thereupon  remitted  to  Pilate.  But 
was  He  really  tried?  and  if  so,  before  what 
authorities?  and  of  what  specific  charge  w^as  He 
found  guilty?  These  questions  cannot  be  answered 
ofl-hand.  Still  less  can  anj  one  Gospel  be  assumed 
to  be  the  standard  by  whicli  tlie  otners  are  to  be 
measured.  An  examination  of  all  four  is  neces- 
sary, if  the  problems  are  even  to  be  stated,  much 
less  solved. 

(a)  JesuG  before  the  Jewish  authorities  (Mk  14®"** 
=  Mt  26'""«=Lk  22**-").— The  arrest  of  Jesus,  all 
the  Gospels  agree,  was  at  once  followed  by  His 
removal  to  the  palace  of  the  high  priest  in  custody 
of  the  guard.  What  occurred  between  this  and 
the  crucifixion  on  the  following  day  is  usually 
described  as  the  trial  of  Jesus,  but  a  glance  at 
the  order  of  afiairs  will  soon  show  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  if  Jesus  really  was  ever  tried, 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  Pilate  made  an 
attempt  to  try  Him,  yet  we  cannot  be  sure  if  it 
was  carried  out  adequately.  He  ^ve  his  general 
impressions  of  the  prisoner,  askea  a  few  questions 
of  Him  and  His  accusers,  and  strove  to  avoid  a 
decision.  A  rough  and  honest  informality  marked 
the  opening  stages,  at  least,  of  the  intercourse 
between  the  Roman  governor  and  the  Galikcan 
prisoner.  Latterly,  Pimte  failed  to  recognize  any 
rights  on  the  part  of  Jesus.  When  he  gave  Him 
up  to  be  crucined,  it  was  against  his  better  judg- 
ment, and  in  ratification  of  a  previous  sentence 
pronounced  by  the  Jewish  Council.  Even  here,  as 
Ave  shall  see,  it  is  questionable  if  all  the  legal 
forms  were  observed.! 

According  to  one  tradition,  the  Jewish  trial  took 
place  at  once  in  the  house  of  Caiaphas,  where  the 
Sanhedrin  had  gathered,  despite  the  lateness  of  the 
hour.  Not  a  moment  was  lost.  The  arrest  was 
followed  by  the  examination.  Then,  after  being 
found  guilty  of  blasphemy,  Jesus  was  kept  waiting 
till  morning,  and  exposed  meanwhile  to  the  coarse 
mockery  and  rough  play  of  the  company  (probably, 
for  the  most  part,  tlie  servants  of  the  high  priest 
and  the  rest  of  the  underlines).  At  daybreak  an 
adjourned  meeting  was  held,  at  whicn  He  was 
formally  bound  (the  sentence  perhaps  being  ratified) 
and  handed  over  to  Pilate's  jurisdiction. 

The  Lukan  tradition  defers  the  examination  till 
the  morning.  After  His  arrest,  Jesus  was  detained 
in  custody  in  the  house  of  the  high  priest,  and,  in 
the  absence  of  the  judicial  auUionties,  suffered 
violence  at  the  lianas  of  His  captors.  Then,  at 
daybreak,  the  Sanhedrin  was  hastily  convened. 
An  abbreviated  account  of  its  proceedings  b  given, 
in  which  all  reference  to  false  witnesses  and  the 
charge  about  the  Temple  is  omitted,  but  the  end  is 
the  same.  Jesus  is  found  guilty,  and  taken  away 
to  Pilate. 

The  latter  tradition  is  more  true  to  the  regular 
I)ractice  of  the  Sanhedrin,  which  met  by  day ;  for 

*  St  Paul  sometimai  makes  the  whole  nation  (1  Th  2i^  18)> 
sometimes  the  rulers  especially  (cf.  Ac  1S37-  ^\  responsible  for 
the  crime,  and  once  he  ascribes  it  to  demonic  impulse  (1  Co  2^). 
St.  Peter,  in  Ac  Z^^„  also  blames  the  Jerusalemites,  rather  tlum 
Pilate,  whom  from  the  first  the  Evangelic  tradition  rightly  re- 
garded as  less  culpable.  But  even  within  the  circle  of  the 
canonical  Gospels  it  is  possible  to  trace  the  beginnings  of  that 
tendency  to  compare  Pilate  favourably  with  the  Jews,  wfaidi 
afterwards  went  to  quite  extravagant  lengths. 

t  Chwolson,  in  the  am>endiz  to  his  Das  leUte  Pasmmahl 
Christie  argues  that  the  illegal  haste  of  t^e  proceedings  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  Sadducees,  who  were  adherents  of  the 
Roman  government,  were  in  power  at  the  time.  Their  antipathy 
to  one  whose  teaching  threatened  their  class  inivileges  in  tiie 
Temple  and  the  political  gt<Uu»  quo  of  the  naUon,  lea  them  to 
breaches  of  the  law  which  would  have  been  less  probable  in  the 
case  of  the  Pharisees.  Derenbourg  in  his  E»»ax  tut  L'Hittoire 
et  la  G^ograohie  de  la  PaUttxne(;iWI\  p.  201,  had  already  urged 
this  view.  He  explained  the  precipitate  conduct  of  the  procMd> 
ings  as  impossible  for  Pharisees,  and  due  to  the  well-known 
severity  ot  the  Boethusians.  Rabbi  Ziegler  (in  Der  Kampf 
zwisehen  Judentum  vnd  ChriHentum^  1907,  p.  34  f.)  fixes  the 
blame  upon  the  Uerodians. 


only  then  were  its  decisions  valid  (cf.  SANHEDRfX). 
But  this  does  not  necessarily  prove  that  it  is  more 
original,  for  St.  Luke  may  have  been  smoothing 
out  what  appeared  to  him  an  irregularity  in  the 
previous  tradition.  Upon  the  other  hand,  the  diffi- 
culties involved  by  the  Markan  view  are  serious. 
Once  Jesus  was  in  their  hands,  the  authorities  liad 
nothing  to  gain  by  rushing  through  the  trial  before 
morning.  It  would  be  in  their  own  interests  to 
preserve  most  of  the  forms  of  le^al  process ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  think  of  the  Council,  or  even  a  quorum 
of  twenty-three  members,  being  already  summoned 
hurriedly  to  await  the  nocturnal  arrest  of  Jesus, 
when  nothing  decisive  could  be  done  for  hours. 

The  probaoility  is,  therefore,  that  while,  no 
doubt,  Caiaphas,  Annas,  and  some  others  were  on 
the  spot,  the  Council  Avas  not  formally  convened 
until  the  early  morning,  about  6  a.m.,  and  that 
Jesus  spent  the  night  in  custody.  Even  the 
Markan  tradition  includes  a  morning  examination 
(Mk  15^  =  Mt  27^  a  full  and  formal  meeting  of  the 
court),  which,  after  the  nocturnal  one,  would  be 
no  more  than  a  closing  deliberation  or  a  hasty 
ratification  of  the  sentence  already  passed.  The 
colourless  and  brief  mention  of  this  second  examina- 
tion shows  that  the  Petrine  tradition  had  no  exact 
knowledge  of  its  j^roceedings.  In  reality,  it  had  no 
room  for  it,  and  its  preservation  is  due  simply  to 
the  fact  that  the  morning  trial,  which  St.  Luke  has 
described,  was  too  firmly  established  in  the  primi- 
tive record  to  be  entirely  i^ored  even  when  it  was 
dej)rived  of  its  proper  pomt.  As  to  the  reasons 
which  led  the  Marlcan  tradition  to  dilate  on  a 
nocturnal  trial,  the  clue  is  probably  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  there  really  was  such  a  hasty  pre- 
liminary cross-questioning  of  Jesus ;  only,  it  was 
not  before  Caiaphas,  but  before  Annas  (see  Annas), 
the  influential  ex-high  priest,  who  had  been  at  the 
bottom  of  the  whole  movement  to  arrest  Jesus. 
The  prisoner  was  taken  ille^ly  and  informally 
before  him,  questioned  about  His  disciples  and  His 
teaching,*  and  then  removed  to  the  house  of 
Caiaphas,  where  the  proceedings  eventually  took 
place  which  are  recordm  by  Mark  and  Mattliew. 

The  fact  that  this  preliminary  examination  or  kv«i»ptrit  before 
Annas  is  recorded  only  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (18i3-i^  i»-M)  has 
excited,  not  unnaturally,  strong  suspicion  of  its  authenticity,  and 
efforts,  more  or  less  plausible  (ex.  Keim,  vL  86  f .),  have  been  made 
to  show  that  the  author  has  wrongly  inferred  from  Lk  33,  Ac  4^ 
617,  the  high  authority  of  Annas ;  and  that  the  latter  is  brought 
in  for  the  sake  of  novelty  or  variety.  These  efforts  are  quite 
unconvincing.  Historical  criticism  cannot  be  put  off  nowadays 
with  the  assumption  that  the  Markan  tradition  is  so  exhaustive 
and  infallible  as  to  prove  a  standard  for  Judging  the  later  Gospels. 
Certain  data  in  the  tradition  even  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (je.g.  the 
date  of  the  Crucifixion,  cf.  vol.  i.  413  f.,  8S2  f.,  with  Kattenbusch 
in  Die  ChrisUiche  Welt,  1895,  pp.  317  f.,  331  f.)  are  winning  more 
and  more  credence  from  critics  of  all  schools,  and  the  insuper- 
able difBculty  about  eliminating  the  Annas  trial  is  the  impossi- 
bility of  detecting  any  adequate  motive  for  its  invention  and 
introduction.  The  various  theories  which  explain  its  growth 
from  a  misconception  of  the  Synoptists  will  not  hold  water.  The 
details  of  it  are  also  uncoloured  by  any  specific  Johannine 
interest,  t    It  is  not  shot  through,  as  is  the  later  trial  before 

*  Jesus  ignores  the  query  with  regard  to  the  disciples  (which 
involved  an  insinuation  of  sedition  and  conspiracy),  and  asserts 
that  His  teaching  was  open  and  above-board,  no  esoteric  doc- 
trine. The  well-known  parallel  is  the  remark  of  Socrates  in  the 
Apologia  (xxi) :  *  If  any  one  says  he  ever  learnt  or  heard  from 
me  in  private  what  all  other  people  did  not  hear,  be  sure  he  is 
not  speaking  the  truth.'  Twice  only,  here  and  in  Mk  14*^,  does 
He  expostmate  with  the  priestly  authorities  for  their  unfair 
treatment  of  Him.  Evidently  He  saw  that  they  were  determined 
to  have  their  way,  and  no  further  protest  fell  from  His  lips  (see 
voL  i.  756-757).  The  blow  of  Jn  1^  is  illustrated  by  that  of  Ac 
233.  It  is  arbitnuy  to  take  the  latter  as  the  prot6t>'pe  of  the 
former. 

t  The  historical  basis  of  the  report  is  recognized  not  merely 
by  Ewald,  Renan,  and  Hauarath,  but  by  so  thoroughgoing  a 
critic  as  A.  R^ville  (Jisiu  de  Xazareth,  ii.  378f.X  The  likelihood 
is  that  it  forms,  as  Oscar  Holtzmann  admits  of  Jn  IS^B  {Life  of 
Jeeut,  Eng.  tr.  p.  480X  *  ft  fragment  of  the  g^od  tradition  pre- 
served in  the  Johannine  Gospel '  The  idea  of  Christ's  publicity 
(18*0 1**  of  course,  a  genuinely  Johannine  trait  (cf.  7i^-)>  but  this 
does  not  explain  why  the  author  should  have  invented  the  Annas 
trial  for  it. 
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Aniuia  t™l.  lor  the  Utter  miirlit  well  Wipemr  too  inidKnlficuit 
or  ptlvBte  lo  be  relolneil  hetlde  tlu  Ciuiphu  triid,  «  even  lA 
be  aociintely  dlrtlnguishHl  Irani  it.  Ai  tbe  H-blgh  priegt  hiid 
no  power  to  pronounce  KnMnoi,  tiiD  wndsnoy  ol  tnuUlbn 
vould  nftturauy  be  :owudA  Uw  declnve  procHding*  before 

The  trwlitlonal  order  oI  the  text  In  Jn  IB,  however,  does  not 
appear  lo  rcjirucnt  the  origtnal.  Soma  dlBloition  hu  tAken 
|iUce,  JLB  ther^mtiUc  SyrUc  verfrion  ■hoin,uideffDrtA  tuvfl  been 

J/eK  Tm,  pp.  Eist.,  «Da  I.),  MThiiiH  tliB  molt  [fusible  propout 
facing  (hut  ol  Frorenor  O.  O.  Flndliy,  vbo  WDold  read  vr.i*-^ 
between  v.itnnd  r.",    aomB  aucti  iMmngvineiiC  1>  neOHaijy, 


orCnlaphoaOJP-*"-").   OnW..  ... 
in  Kll  the  AUudona  to  OmlaphAfl,  eev  bw 
in  the  Bzpatitor  (July  IWT.  pp.  bMtt). 
loM  not  iwoeMarilT  follow  ftom  "-  -■ 


?."'?' 


But  ir  he  did,  I 

On  the  otiier  hand, 
the  CinincU  we. ' 
t?S«ot)i  there  b 

Tliese  effortB  of  tbe  liigh  priest  luni  the  Council 
to  secnre  evidence  against  JesiiH  proved  at  first  a 
fiulure.  Many  witneBsen  came  forward,  but  nothing 
tangible  or  crncial  ixiuld  be  made  out  of  their  etaXe- 
roentfl.*  At  last  Home  people  appeared  with  a 
garbled  version  uf  one  saying  which  neeiueit  relevant 
and  linal.  Ab  given  by  the  three  ivrit«rH  who  record 
it,  it  I'unB  thuH  : 


I   un   kble 


leof  Ood. 


I 

Tlie  sayini;  bears  on  ite  face  tlie  ntainp  of  authen- 
ticity.t  but  it  is  imixMwible  to  oiicertain  its  original 
place  or  aisnificanee.  The  Synoptic  omistdon  of  its 
utterance  by  Jeaus  ia  all  the  mare  striking,  since  it 
voald  fit  in  excellently  with  the  Syno|>tic  account 
of  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple,  which  preceded 
nnd  determined  tlie  arrent  of  Jesus.  The  Fonitli 
Evangeiist,  who  iniaplaeeM  tlda  incident,  actually 
cites  It  in  thia  very  connexion  (.In  2'*),  hat  charac- 
terieticaily  ha  gives  it  a  double  meaning.  JesuK, 
he  declonM.  was  speaking  of  Hi»<  Tesuirection,  the 
teniiile  being  tlie  body — oi^cording  to  the  familiar 
symbolism  of  the  age.  The  Jewn,  however,  took 
film  literally.  In  all  probability  the  saying  wil4 
'  one  of  thof«  mystic  pregnant  words  which  imply 
more  than  they  explicitly  Btate,  or  than  any  one 
thought  of  when  they  were  first  uttered '  (of.  Brnce, 
Kingdom  »/ God,  pp.  306-310).  The  oni^nal  mean- 
ing may  have  been  that  Jesus,  who  claimed  to  be 
greater  than  the  Temple  (Mt  1?),  would  raise  Hi« 
community,  even  tlioujj;h  the  Jewish  system  of 
worship  was  shattered.  His  cause  was  nut  bound 
up  witn  the  Temple.  Tf  He  come  to  asBociate  Hia 
oivn  death  with  the  ruin  of  the  sanctuary,  it  wa* 
inevitable  that  the  conception  of  Hin  penwnal 
raiturTectiun  shouhl  further  colour  the  saying. 
But  in  any  case  the  later  Christian  reHexion  would 
read  it  in  the  licbtot  the  resnrrection,  whether  with 


a  of  His  Messianic  dignity  and  approaching 
<leath  from  the  lirHt.  bnt  outspoken  on  the  subject, 
lias  natumilly  no  difficalty  in  placing  the  statement 
(Lt  the  threshold  uf  His  ministry,  and  it  has  been 
argued  that  this  length  of  time  between  the  saying 
and  its  quotation  at  the  trial  ui  historically  net^ei- 
•  The  lerai  Irm  {Mk  UW,  rf.  v.")  relera  lo  hurmony  of  iitBtff- 

I  Conijare  the  rtixiiaion  nl  HtmtiH  (Li/fu/iamt,  Eng.  tr.  h.i 


Ok™  E 


>  lU),  M 


I  uphold!  Its  UataiidC/ 


igiSigt  th'.! 
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sary  in  order  to  exjilain  '  that  heaitatiou  and 
contradiction  about  the  evidence  of  the  "fal.te 
witnesaes,"  and  the  extreme  difficulty  in  procuring 
it,  which  both  tit.  Matthew's  and  St.  Mark's 
accountn  of  the  trial  of  Christ  distinctly  attest' 
(R.  H.  Hutton,  Theological  Estags,  p.  ^).  The 
contention  is  unconvincing.  Such  a  saying,  if 
uttered  even  a  day  or  two  before  to  an  excited 
crowd,  would  readily  be  caught  up  and  tsiist«d 
according  to  the  sympathies  or  the  antiiuithies 
of  people.  Words  sQch  as  those  of  Mk  13^  would 
inevitably  colour  it,  and  the  i)aRsion  of  these  utter- 
ances indicates  that  the  mind  of  Josns  must  have 
lieen  concerned  with  the  Temple  and  its  future  in 
relation  to  His  message  more  deeply  than  our 
extant  records  happen  to  disclose.  In  any  case, 
iwpular  KJiiniitt  needed  but  a  few  days  to  distort 
an  enigmatic  Haying  of  this  kind.  iNlany  versions 
of  it  would  he  afloat  on  (he  bubbling  tide  of  gossip 
in  the  Jerusalem  streets,  and  some  of  these  were 
uttereil  by  hostile  lips  to  hostile  ears  before  the 
Council. 

St.  Mark  bluntly  calls  this  information  a  piece  of 
falne  evidence,  false  Iwcause  it  misrepreii^nted  the 
real  meaning  of  Jeans  by  attributing  to  Him  a 
revolutionary  design  of  which  He  wad  innocent. 
It  failed,  owing  to  the  disagreement  of  the  wit- 
nesses. For  some  reason,  which  the  Evangelist 
leaves  unexplained,  their  testimonies  did  not  billy  ; 
no  coherent  and  decisive  proof  could  be  picked  out 
of  their  conflicting  reports.  SL  Matthew,  un  the 
other  band,  will  not  go  this  length.  Not  merely  i.s 
he  silent  upon  the  disagreement  of  the  witnesses 
(oontra.it  Mk  I4"'™),  but  he  refuses  to  call  them 
false  witnesses  outright,  although  this  may  be 
implied  in  26*"-".  To  the  Evangetbt  any  witness 
gainst  Jesus  proliably  counted  as  false  witne.is. 
He  lays  stress  upon  the  orij^al  desire  of  the 
antlionties  to  find  false  witness,  implying  that  they 
would  stick  at  nothing  to  secure  the  conviction  of 
Jesus,  and  tliat  they  eventnally  monascd  to  secure 
evidence  which,  being  in  itseu  blasphemous,  and 
beinR  legally  corrolwrated  bjr  two  witnCHSes  (26"-"  |, 
enabled  them  to  proceeil  with  their  design.  St, 
Mark,  who  admlU  that  the  authorities  were  bent 
on  compassing  the  death  of  -Tesus,  does  not  an'.ii-« 
them  of  deliberately  searching  for  false  witne.»s 
from  the  first,  though  he  jioints  out  that  even  the 
evidence  they  secured  was  inadequate  from  a  legal 
Btandpirtnt  (ct.  vol.  i.  575-57B). 

Both  agree,  liou'ever,  that  Jesus,  on  being 
challenged  by  the  high  priest,  refnseil  to  answer 
the  charge.  He  kept  a  dignified  silence,*  probably 
for  the  reason  given  in  the  words  put  by  Luke  into 
His  mouth  (22"-'').  It  was  idle  to  argue  with 
those  who  had  already  made  up  their  minds  tu 
find  Him  guilty.  His  stem,  calm  silence  was  a 
judgment  uf  His  so-ca!le<l  judges.  Their  malevo- 
lent jirejn<IicQ  deprived  them  of  the  right  to  de- 
mand information  about  His  mission.  The  high 
priest,  who  s|s)ke  in  their  name,  was  tnger,  not 
to  elicit  the  truth,  but  to  make  the  prisoner  in- 
criminate HimHelf  as  a  m.-:ifh  or  sai-ntpgious  fo.- 
of  Judaism,  by  giving  ^"nf  cxiilniintinn  of  the 
alleged  saying.  The  sil..-iiii'  -i  li-^i-.  Iiill,!  jmil 
irritated  him.     It  threat    I      '     '  'ilciihi- 


'  the  ietnple  wouliL  be  n  verv  unlikely  ur.t  on  Ihc  purl  nt  a 
'lonner  who  deaiiii'd  \U  denirurtion.  Hut  in  inv  I'sne.  Ihnl 
■lion  BM  not  neriooiily  «nd  inrtantlv  chJilkiiiml  by  Ihc 
ithoritl^  (Hk  \V^),  inrl  ita  eequel  provee  Ihu  no  einptinii 
u  taken  to  it  by  the  rel^ilaua  |«plc  ot  the  dty  or  even  )»' 
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tlie  act ;  and  it  waa  a  matUr  uf  Diumviit  to  bring 
the  whole  Councii  into  tine  agaiiiKt  Jesus,  U>  rou.se 
ev-ery  interest,  Kacenlotol  (cf.  vol.  i.  pp.  207-298) 
and  ofiicial,  in  order  that  a  unanimous  verdict 
might  be  carried  to  Pilate.  FuTlbermore,  there 
was  the  people  to  consider.  Jeeua  Uad  Hymiia- 
tliizers  whose  number  was  onascertiained.  If  He 
was  to  be  got  rid  of,  it  must  be  on  some  broad. 
serious  charge  which  might  coniniand  a,  nave  of 
overwhelming  popular  eotliusiasni  and  indign&tioii. 
Sa(«rdotal  diplomacy  is  generally  a  post  master 
in  the  art  of  playing  upon  suuh  prejudices  and 
organining  popular  feeling  in  aid  of  its  own  ends, 
and  the  next  move  of  the  liigb  priest  showed  no 
incoDBiderahte  skill.  He  clioso  his  new  ground 
admirably.  But  it  is  not  tlear  why  he  shifted 
liis  position  RO  suddenly.  Whs  he  aware  of  the 
Messianic  claims  of  Jexus  and.  astute  enough  to 
ose  them,  as  a  last  resoarce,  for  the  i>urpo8e  of 
forcing  some  incriminating  answer;  Or  was  the 
)r[onnd  really  shitted !  Mijfht  it  be  inferred  from 
uie  primitive  Evangelic  tmJStion,  as  reproduced  by 
Mk.  and  Mt.  alike,  that  the  saying  about  the 
Temple  (Mk  14«  =  Mt26")  was  held  to  imply  a  sort 
of  Mujtsianic  clium*  upon  the  part  of  Jesus?  In 
that  event,  the  higii  priest's  next  qnestion  would  be 
simply  A  farther  move  on  the  line  already  taken. 
Tlie  former  hyirathesis  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  more 
likely  of  the  two.  But  in  any  case  the  [loint  is 
plain.  Foiled  by  the  silence  of  Jexua  in  his  at- 
tempt to  make  capital  out  of  the  witnesses'  report, 
Caiaphaa  prooeeds  to  put  the  straight  and  final 
question,  'Art  Ihoa  Ihe  Ckriat?'  (Sik  14"  =  Mt 
26",  cf.  Lk  22":  Mk.'s  addition,  'thu  Son  of  the 
Bleiieil,'  is  probably  more  original  than  Mt.'s 
generalized  'the  Son  of  God"i.f  It  was  a  cate- 
gorical and  crucial  queiy.  Afatters  were  now 
brought  to  an  issne  which  JesuN  could  not  and 
would  not  evade. 

His  iuiswer  is  variously  reported :  '  /  am  {i-yii 
ti/u) :  and  you  mil  ate  the  Son  of  Man  teated  on  the 
rinht  hand  of  the  Power,  and  coming  teilKtht  ctoiidi 
I,/ heaven '  (Mk  H")  i'lluat  thou  itiyeit  M  tXrai). 
future  you  trill  «ee  the  Son  of 
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753 


YH  I  tell  ma 
Miin  maf  ^  - 
toMing  ot 


r  wilt  you  a 


thall  be  teuted  on  the  right  nand  of  the  Power  of 
God'  (Lk  HS"-"*).  Primarily,  the  saying  is  a  remi- 
niscence and  application  of  the  Messianic  passage  in 
Dn  7",  though  the  Speaker  has  also  the  openini;  ol 
Va  no  in  His  mind— a  psalm  whicli  in  those  days 
was  more  than  once  upon  His  lips  (cf.  Mk  1-2"). 
So  much  is  clear.  But  the  detaUs  of  the  answer 
are  not  always  qnite  intelligible.  Thus  SI.  Luke; 
divides  the  question  into  two,  and,  in  reply  to  the 
(|uery,  'Art  tluni  the  Son  of  God!'  makes  Jesus 


Menzies,  The  Enrtif^  Gotpetj  p.  267).  Jesna  repli 
'/  rem.'  St.  Matthew,  agun,  gives  an  evasive  or 
ambiguous  turn  to  the  words  by  the  phrase  au 
(fTot,  wliieh  here,  as  in  26",  is  commonly  under- 
stood to  mean  a  qualified  affirmative.  The  tierson 
addressed  replies  in  the  sense  of  the  questioner. 
'  You  say  so.  I  will  not  contradict  you.'  '  1  answer 
voit  out  of  yooT  own  lipe.'  Becently,  however, 
Chwolson,  followed  by  Merx,  N.  Schmidt  {The 
Prophet   of  Nazareth,    p.   297),    and   others,   liaa 

*  The  rFOaidtmctfon  ot  tb«  Temple  in  tha  new  age  wu  one 
work  of  the  Mwlth.  tcoiTdina-  to  voQifl  drclee  ot  pr^bristian 
Judilvn  (cf.  Enoch  9D»ete.l  Boamet,  BtliBioa  dii  Judmlvaa, 


1  ■  riie  /VnDcr-  of  Mk, 
MpUnsLory  phme. 
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a  poLnU  out  (fA/t  o/Jcmit.  pt 
hnd  Mt.  Is  unn  OTi^iuL  Uuui 


cliallenged  the  interpretation  of  the  phrase  as  a 
Kabbinic  form  of  otBmiation ;  instead  ot  Iteing 
equivalent  to  the  Latin  dixii/i,  it  is  held  t«  be  really 
a  denial.  This  is  most  unlikely,  to  jadge  from  the 
context;  and  even  lingnLstically,  as  Dalrnan  has 
shown  (  H'orde  ofJeaaa,  p,  309  f.),  it  is  unnecessary. ' 

Bat,  minor  discrepancies  apart,  the  answer  re- 
veals three  cardinal  traits  of  Jesus :  His  courage 
in  confessing  the  Messianic  vocation,  when  death 
was  the  inevitable  consequence ;  His  serene  con- 
fidence in  the  succes  of  Uis  cauiie  upon  eartli ;  and 
His  admission  that  only  the  fnture  could  onfold 
the  real  meaning  of  His  Per»on.+  The  last  point 
LI  to  lie  not«d  specially.  The  high  priest's  question 
was  BO  contrived  as  to  make  any  answer  fatal, 
whether  negative  or  affirmative.  In  the  one  case, 
Jesus  would  lose  all  Uis  influence  and  authority ; 
in  the  other,  He  would  be  liable  to  judgment  as  a 
[iretender.  But  Jesus  realized  that  even  a  bare  af- 
tirtaative  would  be  misleading,  since  His  Messianic 
vocation  was  widely  diH'erent  from  what  the  ordin- 
ary expectation  imagined.  Hence  the  fuller  state- 
meat,  wrung  from  the  tension  and  passionate  faith 
of  His  soul.  The  words  seized  on  by  the  Council 
were  those  referring  to  His  claim  to  sit  at  the 
right  hand  ot  the  Power,  but  it  must  not  be  in- 
ferred t  from  this  that  the  charge  of  constructive 
blasphemy  for  wliich  Jesus  was  condemned  was 
dissociate  from  His  Messianic  claims.  The  con- 
tention that  Bucli  claims  were  not  blasphemous  in 
themselves  all  depends  on  the  character  of  the 
jierson  who  made  them.  The  Council  considered 
themselves,  rightly  or  wrongly,  ateolved  from 
entering  into  any  minute  examination  of  tlie  con- 
duct and  aims  of  Jesus.g  On  that  their  minds 
were  already  made  up,  as  His  arrest  shows.  The 
attitude  of  Jesus  to  the  Law  and  the  Temple  and 
the  cherished  religions  traditions  of  Judaism  left 
no  doubt  in  their  minds  that  He  was  a  dangerous 
person,  in  whom  it  would  be  superfluous  to  look 
lor  any  Messianic  criteria.  His  presumption  in 
claiming  Messianic  hononr  was  in  itself  blaspliemy 
of  a  capital  order,  as  it  involved  a  supersession  of 
the  Mosaic  Law,  and  His  words  now  corroliorated 
the  impression  already  made  by  His  actions  that 
He  was  a  discredited  pretender  to  Divine  rank, 
■and  a  false  and  disloyal  p— -'- 
verdictof  thehistorian,  asH 
be:  'Jesns  confessed  Himself  to  bo  Messiali,  was 
condemned  aa  a  false  Messiali,  and  executed  as 
a  pretender.' II 

Caiaphas  had  now  gained  his  point.  He  liad  in- 
duced Jesus  to  convict  Hiniseli  out  of  His  own 
mouth,  and  with  a  pious  gesture  of  horror  (cf.  S  K 
22",  1  Mac  n^,  Is  37'  et«.)  he  professes  himself 
at  once  shocked  by  the  blasphemvof  theGalilican, 
and  satisfied  with  the  result  ot  his  interrogation. 
He  appeals  theatrically  to  the  Council  if  this  is  not 
enough  evidence,  and  they  obsequiously  agree. 

The  condensed  and  cursory  nature  of  the  report 
makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  be  sure  whether  this 
verdict  w*&s  as  premature  and  itle{;al  as  it  appears 
to  he,  and  whether  the  irregularities  vere  held  to 

*  CI.  H.  Holtmuinn,  Dtii  inrnianiiJie  Bnmmieiti  Jem 
(1907),  pp.  a)-31,  u  Kgidliat  Wrede'i  Idea  (Dmi  JI'ifiainrAri'innia, 
711.)  ll»t  the  phrue  'Son  ot  God'  muit  be  taken  In  ■  mcLa. 
phnlal.  nut  in  B  theocntic  eente, 

f  Bengel,  on  Mt  IflH,  hu  one  of  hb  fine  amauailM :  'la  ad- 
vn-fiflfimC*  qvibatqvt  rfbiu  tunarvit  JlnB4  txilvtqite  inttieri, 
maxiTnt  jHTOtJtliot  dri, ' 

I  As  b;  Wellhiiuen.  who  omits  Mk  U<1.  m  Id  otder  to  flippDit 
thli  ntMngol  the  bicMent.  But  14"  do«  net  (allow  tbe  lOence 
of  Jenu  very  »pt1y  ;  Iho  blMphemy  li  mors  nitnTmll)'  con- 
n«t*d  Hith  tbe  •trslahttimra.id  atlemnre  ol  Jemu  thui  with 
the  dlreigent  reports  at  the  wltnc«H,  uid  Lk.'s  an  >•;;  n^nt 

"Tct  ^S.    ^ * """"  ' *" 

Jtn    (IMtT).   pp.   iG-as, 

ikhment  of  ■  ItiiB  iniphst, 


I  Dai   UailanlHl 
trein  13'-'  IB**". 


BevuHltti 
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iftturally 
1  ivith  tlie  tctaU  tliiin  with  the 
precise  proL'CBBes  of  the  trial.  In  any  cnse,  how- 
ever, it  IS  aomistakable  tlint  tlie  priests  had  now 
cot  what  they  wanted.  They  had  secured  from 
JesuH  a  confession  wliicli  wa«  nominally  equivtilent 
t«  a  hlaHphemous  claim  (on  this  see  vol.  i.  pp.  209- 
210),  derogatory  to  the  Divine  Being.  But  we  are 
in  the  dark  tis  to  how  far  the  ordinary  forms  of 
jurisprudence  were  observed,  whether  the  witnesses 
were  cautioiied  before  giving  evidence,  whether  the 
case  for  the  defence  was  first  of  all  opened,  and  so 
forth.  The  outstanding  point  is  that  Jesus  wa.4 
condemned  primarily  for  iilasphemy.  To  convict 
Him  of  claiming  to  be  Messiah,  and  charge  Him 
with  that,  would  not  have  appealed  to  the  Saddu- 
cees.  More  was  needed,  and  this  waa  KUpplied  hy 
the  fact  of  Jesus,  a  Galilean  peasant,  witu  revolu- 
tionary views  upon  the  cultns,  daring  to  claim  for 
Himself  Messianic  honours,  and  tbiLS  threatening 
to  supersede'  the  sacrosanct  legal  system  m 
Judaism. 

(6)  Jistu  before  PfliU  {Mk  I5i-"'=Mt  27'-"=Lk 
23'->'=Jn  IS^ie'").— If  the  proceedings  before  the 
Jewish  Council  strained  even  the  letter  of  justice, 
those  before  the  Roman  authorities  show  little  or  no 
attempt  whatsoever  Ui  try  the  prisoner  judicially. 
Jesus  does  not  appear  to  have  been  legally  tried 
before  Pilate.  The  Koman  governor,  after  the 
lirst  turn  in  the  ca^e,  seems  to  have  been  principally 
anxious  to  discover  the  moat  politic  counie  of  action, 
as  well  as  to  thwart  the  aattiorities.  His  sense  of 
justice  was  overborne  by  considerations  of  personal 
advantage  and  ctvil  prudence.  But  he  was  not 
driven  to  Uiis  end  without  reluctance,  and  the 
record  of  the  proceedings,  which  took  place  In  the 
open-air  in  front  of  his  palace  or  tribnnal,  is  of 
considerable  psychological  interest. 

The  first  phase  of  the  trial  before  Pilate  is  tlie 

C curator's  dismissal  of  the  prave  charge  of  majcstaa 
ught  against  Je^jia  by  His  accuBers,*  who  natur- 
ally iixed  upon  the  pi^itical  rather  than  the  re- 
ligious side  of  the  Alessianic  claim  as  the  more 
likely  to  cany  weight  with  the  governor. 

According  to  one  tradition.t  Pilate  takes  the 
initiative  by  asking  Jesus  if  He  is  realty  the  king 
of  the  Jews.  The  question  breathes  pity  and  con- 
tempt and  wonder.  This  forlorn  Gahlman  peasant 
(ffii  emphatic)  a  claimant  of  royalty  !  The  quiet 
reply  is,  in)  ^^ch  (cf.  vol.  i.  oai").     To  the  sulse- 

![Uent  outburst  of  accusation  from  the  Jewish 
eaders,  Jesus  vouchsafes  no  reply ;  nor  will  He 
even  deign  to  interpret  His  silence  to  tho  astonwiied 
procurator.  Plainly,  this  is  a  very  abridged  version 
of  the  actual  facts,  and  we  tarn  for  fuller  details 
to  Luke.  According  to  his  account,  the  Jewish 
authorities  push  forward  with  their  occnsation 
before  Pilate  has  time  to  speak,  and  the  charge 
is  threefold ;  Ho  U  accused  of  being  a  seditious 
agitator,  of  forbidding  the  payment  of  tribute  to 
the  Koman  emperor,  and  of  claiming  to  be  '  CliriHt, 
a  king.'  A  political  cliarge  is  thus  cleverly  foisted 
into  tlie  religious  com|)]ntnt,  and  the  procurator, 
who  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  vague  accusa- 
tion, naturally  fixes  on  the  third  point,  asking 
Jesos  (as  in  the  otiier  tradition)  if  He  is  really  the 


*  Tbeir  ritualTItJc  sorupte  about  entering  the  Pmlorium  !• 
noted  bj  the  Fourth  Ev»nireli«t  (1*(»)  with  AcWbtmle  nicsninB. 
In  thi!  WebX  of  the  ChriaCJui  iuterpretiitfan.  tC  Bcqulrrd  il 
(Inisler  signlDrance.  ■PollutinK  their  louli  with  biood,  they 
Aut  not  pollule  their  bodiM  by  btrsch  o(  oilier  rtiquelle,  .  .  , 

thenuelvaL    Inward  dellteniiMit,  unprincijiied  iction.treatonid 
torliy  outer  decorani'(Bcith,G«prfcirJoAn,  II.  135). 

I  fho  Fourth  EvBomlist  rig»),  like  St.  Untthew  (tniV  hen 
ftdlowa  thg  condenKd  Unrkui  tradition  (lfi>),  lai^ni  It  un- 

rojait.v,  but  implyinir  tiiat  Jemn  hnd  nob  hesid  the  prints 
itiias  this  iDtomHtioa  belDn  tbe  gonnua. 
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king  of  the  Jews.  Luke's  account  certainly  gives 
a  better  nense  here  than  the  other,  for  it  exjiTains 
how  Pilate  came  to  put  his  (juestion ;  whereas,  in 
the  evidence  of  Mk  16'=Mt^",  there  is  nothing 
to  account  for  the  governor  seiring  this  ]x>int  at  alH 
That  the  charge  of  the  Jews  was  astute  but  unjust 
needs  no  proof  (cf.  vol.  i.  p.  24fl").  The  Gosjiels 
show  how  scrupulously  Jesus  kept  clear  of  abetting 
the  fanatical  hatred  of  Rome  folt  by  many  of  His 
fellow-countrymen,  and  probably  it  was  tliis  refusal 
to  side  with  them  whicli  secretly  instigated  their 
plan  of  attack.  At  any  rate,  as  Itenan  observes, 
'Conservative  religious  bodies  do  not  generally 
slirink  from  calumny.'  To  refute  the  cliarge  was 
superfluous  in  the  eyes  of  Jesus.  His  silence  did 
all  that  was  necessary ;  it  repudiated  the  ac- 
cusation. 


Hiaiiiencelithiit.VtlerUionrianol  the"wori(of  theprev^ 
oua  dif,  ol  tha  aleeplen  night,  uid  the  brutal  iniulta  ot  Uii 

dbcuHlon.  And  we  oould  auffideotlT  uoount  lor  Pirate'* 
nnwiUlnpieM  to  oondemn,  if  he  perceived  that  the  man  aBalnic 

a  word  In  Uii  own  defenoe.  In  ttiia  oholoe  between  Jeiua  and 
Horabbod,  niig^bt  ha  not  tee]  that  the  more  dangeroui  enemy  to 
CiEisBr  was  the  man  In  vigoroui  health  who  had  aJrwdy  taken 
part  ia  an  ioaiirrection  In  which  manj  lives  iiad  been  lost,  and 
not  tbe  ao-oalied  prophet,  who  eeemed  unable  to  epvak,  mueh 
lentoact.  And  i)he  hadno  trust  bi  the  ioyaitr  ol  the  Jewish 
advisen,  might  be  nob  have  enn  suspected  that  tiiey  were 
willing  losacrillce  one  whom  thej  regarded  aa  uselem,  in  order 

ever  may  be  thought  of  the  psycholo^oai  eit)ige«t<ona  'n  Ihe 
latter  port  ot  thlspangruh.  the  opening  senlenoe  does  not  serm 
adequate  to  the  facta.    Even  when  wearied  (4»').  Jesus  would 


rilling,  not  bec&ui 
by  Uic  re<»Td  ol 
t  HiB  phyaioU  etpi 


naiiie.  B^iidee,  tbe  impi 
wo  daj-s  of  the  life  of  It 
hare  been  nmiiderable, 
to  attribute  Hie  HUen™ 


Upon 

be^ 


were  nseien,  coupled 


The   impression    made    by  Jesus    upon   Pilate 
started  a  series  of  atteiuiits  uiion  the  imrt  of  the 
him»^clF  and   liis  prisoner 


created  by  llie  rancour  of  the 
Jewish  autliorities.  Three  separate  movements 
were  made  by  him  in  this  direction.  The  first 
was  to  change  the  venue  of  the  trial ;  for  Herod 
as  a  Galiloi'an  might  be  exi^ectol  to  judge  this 
Ualtlican  peasant  more  fairly  than  the  Jerusalem 
authorities.  After  this  device  hnd  failed,  Pilate 
tried  to  get  behind  the  priests,  and  npjieal  to  tliu 
better  feelings  of  the  people  when  unbia.ssed  by 
sacerdotal  and  ecclesiastical  intrigues ;  surely  a 
Messiah  would  be  popular,  he  ai^iied,  recollecting 
the  hot  iiatriotism  of  the  nation.  But,  to  hU 
disgust  and  dismay,  Barabbas  was  prefcrre«l  1 
Jesus.  Finally,  as  a  lost  resource,  he  tried  t 
work  on  their  pity,  now  that  their  voX 
out  of  the  question  ;  he  presented  Jesi 
ivith  the  bloody  marks  of  scourging  upon  Him,  as 
an  object  to  excite  comiia-ssion  (Jn  1«"-).  This 
again  proved  of  no  avail,  and  with  its  collapse 
Pilate  saw  the  disappearance  of  the  last  chance  of 
rescuing  the  prisoner.  Such  is,  in  rough  <nit1ine, 
the  scheme  of  events  wliich  we  can  recover  from  n. 


The  probability  is  that  (Mk  15=-»=SIt  2'. 
priests  and  elders  continued  to  heap  fresh  >.,.,.,.-...- 
tions  upon  Him,  and  that  His  silence  under  tlie 
strain  of  calnmny  roused  Pilate's  nstonislimenl. 
The  procnral«r  was  evidently  puzzled  t<i  know 
what  to  do  with  thin  prisoner.  Por  though  silence 
may  hare  lieen  equivalent,  in  Roman  Ian-,  to  a 
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confession  of  ^ilt,  he  was  unwilling  to  pronounce  patched  up  and  their  mutual  jurisdiction  recog- 
sentence  in  this  case  without  some  further  evidence,  nized.  Their  treatment  of  Jesus  ^ave  each  the 
and  the  invectives  of  the  Jewish  authorities  did  opportunity  of  a  politic  and  inexpensive  generosity, 
not  point  to  any  conclusive  or  reliable  ground  for  Pilate  then,  according  to  Luke,  proposes  a  weak 
arriving  at  a  judgment.  The  very,  silence  of  compromise  (23""^*).  1  o  appease  tlie  Jews  he  will 
Jesus,  as  Keim  properly  observes,  impressed  the  scourge  this  harmless  fanatic,  Jesus,  before  re- 
procurator  more  than  the  eager,  noisy  vehemence  leasing  Him ;  for  release  Him  he  must,  as  His 
of  His  opponents.  *  He  did  not  infer  guilt  or  guilt  has  not  been  proven.  The  innocence  of  Jesus 
obstinacy  from  the  silence,  as  the  official  and  seems  to  be  formally  pronounced.  Herod's  refusal 
imperious  consciousness  even  of  a  mild  Pliny  the  to  convict  Him  gives  Pilate  the  tardy  courage  to 
Younger  was  apt  so  quickly  to  do :  an  eviaence  acquit  the  prisoner  before  His  accusers,  but  it  does 
this  of  Pilate's  intelligence,  and  still  more  of  the  not  lend  him  courage  to  carry  out  the  strict  legal 
impression  produced  by  the  Lord  even  when  He  conse<]^uences  of  the  decision.  Utilitarian  motives 
uttered  no  words.'  In  the  midst  of  this  perplexity  come  into  play.*  The  governor  realizes  that  he 
the  word  *  Galilee,'  flung  up  on  the  torrent  of  must  try  to  conciliate  the  infuriated  Jews.  Since 
invective,  caught  his  ear.  He  seemed  to  see  a  his  offer  to  scourge  Jesus  is  ignominiously  rejected, 
chance  of  relieving  himself,  and  perhaps  of  helping  some  other  compromise  must  be  devised. 
Jesus.  For  if  Jesus  had  been  guilty  of  crime  Here  all  the  Gospels  come  into  line,  with  an 
within  the  borders  of  Galilee,  plainly  Herod  account  of  Pilate's  next  attempt  to  save  Jesus, 
Antipas  was  the  man  to  deal  i^ith  Him  ;  he  might  this  time  at  the  expense  of  Barabbas  (see  Barabbas 
be  more  impartial,  too,  than  the  local  priests  and  and  INSURKECTIOX),  though  St.  Luke  less  happily 
scribes.  Besides,  it  was  a  politic  attention  to  omits  all  reference  to  the  custom- of  releasing  a 
Antipas.  So  the  procurator  glaully  dismissed  his  prisoner,  and  makes  the  idea  of  Barabbas  originate 
prisoner  to  the  GaUloean  tetrarch,  only  too  relieved  with  the  Jews  (23"),  not  with  Pilate,  while  St. 
t4)  be  quit,  as  he  hoped,  of  this  inconvenient  Matthew  inserts  a  piece  of  very  secondary  tradition 
resjionsibility.  But  this  change  of  venue  was  about  Pilate's  wife  (27**,  cf.  vol.  i.  p.  495)  in  order 
futile.  It  was  not  exactly  illegal,  for,  as  has  been  to  explain  the  governor's  hesitation,  as  well  as  to 
observed,  the  words  of  Lk  23*  are  probably  Intro-  throw  the  malice  of  the  Jews  into  relief.  A  further 
duced  too  early  ;  the  other  Gospels  know  nothing  addition  t  of  St.  Matthew  is  the  dramatic  incident 
of  such  an  acquittal  at  this  point.  But  it  did  not  of  Pilate  washing  his  hands  before  the  people,  and 
help  Pilate.  The  crafty  Herod  was  shy  of  touching  proclaiming  his  innocence  of  the  judicial  crime 
any  charge  of  majestas.  As  Mr.  Taylor  Innes  pute  which  they  were  bent  on  perpetrating  (27"*  ^).t 
it,  *  the  Idumean  fox  dreaded  the  lion's  paw,  w-hile  The  incident  may  be  St.  Matthew's  an^otal  way 
very  willing  to  exchange  courtesies  with  the  lion's  of  depicting  the  idea  of  the  Jews'  real  responsibility 
deputy.'  for  the  death  of  Jesus.  In  any  case,  once  the 
The  traiuference  of  Jesus  to  Herod  (cf.  vol.  i.  722)  is  one  of  St  people  deliberately  prefer  Barabbas,  Pilate  plainly 
Luke's  s»Kial  contributions  to  the  story  of  the  Passion  (23«-i8,  throws   off  all  responsibility  for  all   that  follows. 

Skrt A.T.^''o?^.^'S..'"jSirirch^i2?°»S^^^^  P«>l«^Wy  the  rr«on  "^  ChriBf  s.  unpopularitv § 

the  technical  Jewish  x^rrit  /S«rjXi«=kin|f  Messiah.  288)  which  removed   the  last  scrapie  of  conscience  which  h^ 

some  critics  trace  below  his  narrative,  it  goes  back  to  the  felt.     Why  should  he  endanger  his  position  and 

memories  of  ttie  Christians  who  belonged  to  the  Herodian  ^3^  a  tumult  among  the  people  for  the  sake  of  a 

«n/ouraos (cf.  83 9<),  and  ought  never  to  have  been  suspected  by     /t^ui j «  ®i       u   j        t.         •      i        ju  *. 

a  sane  criticism.    No  sati%ctory  motive  for  its  inveJition  cJl  Cralilsean  drejjner  who  had  not  a  smgle  adherent 

be  adduced.*    St  Luke  (13i)  was  perfectly  aware  that,  when  it  to  stand  by  Him?     Pilate  could  aiibrd  to  thwart 

suited  his  purpose,  Rlate  had  no  hesitation  in  killing  Galil»M  the  priests,  perhaps,  but  it  was   another   matter 

The  author  righUv  hmts  at  other  motives  for  his  action  now.  «.Upn  thn  T>Pnn]A  ajlsprt^  thpir  wiftliPfl 

The  presence  of  the  high  priests  and  scribes  at  the  interview  ^^^^  ^^^  people  assenea  tneir  ^  isiies. 

(v.io)  ig,  at  first  sight,  certainly  a  difficulty ;  it  might  suggest  In  response  to   his  half- perplexed,   lialf -ironical 

that  here,  as  perhaps  at  22W  (ct.  22«),  the  historian  has  pone  inquiry  as  to  what,  then,  is  to  be  done  with  Jesus 

too  far  in  eraphajiang  the  acH^ty  of  the  Je^JB^  t?^*""^!?;  the  so-called  Christ,  the  reply  (unanimous,  accord- 

But  It  IS  Just  possible  that  they  feared  to  let  the  prisoner  out  .         .      -Ktt,  evniK  •      \ri       -J"  \-      i     r*     1    1      •      i.u 

of  their  slght^erod  was  not  to  be  relied  on.    He  might  take  l^g  ^  Mt  27**)  IS,     Crucify  him:     Carlyle,  m  the 

it  into  his  head  to  release  Jesus  out  of  spite  or  caprice,  as  Pilate  Sixth  of  his  Latter-day  Pamphlets,  takes  this  to 

hadthreatenedtodo,  and  with  relenUwtvirour  TOmeof  t^^  be  an   illustration   of   the   absurdity  of  universal 

authorities  may  have  kept  on  the  track  of  their  victim.    The  „„flp..«-n,«.         «r«««     i*     v^    *.«^»<v^     ♦w«i-     o;^^.^    ♦!,« 

omission  of  231^12  in  the  SinalticSyriac  version  is  probably  due  flffrage.        *  Can    it    be    proved    that     smce    the 

to  harmonizing  tendencies.    Certainly  231*  affonis  no  adequate  be^nning  of   the   world    there  was  ever   given   a 

ground  for  excising  it  (so  Wellhausen  p  as  a  later  gloss,  for  universal  vote  in  favour  of  the  worthiest  man  or 

^rJiXiXf^^fi^^y'''^&^^t^'2ii^^  t""8  T    I  have  always  understood  that  tnie  worth 

were  not  present  at  Herod's  examination.  Pilate  is  not  giving  m  any  department  was  dlthcult  to  recognize  ;  that 
them  fresh  information.  He  is  simply  rehearsing  the  facts  of  the  worthiest,  if  he  appealed  to  universal  sufirage, 
the  case  in  a  semi-formal  fashion.  would  have  but  a  poor  chance.  .  .  .  Alas,  Jesus 
St.  Luke  does  not  exaggerate  the  share  of  Herod  Christ  asking  the  Jews  what  He  deserved,  was 
in  Christ's  death,  as  does  the  later  Gospel  of  Peter,  not  the  answer.  Death  on  the  gallows  ! '  But  the 
which  makes  Antipas  sentence  the  prisoner  form-  Doint  of  the  incident  is  not  quite  this.  The 
all  jr.  The  historian  simply  brings  out  the  idle  Markan  tradition,  followed  by  Matthew  (27**= 
curiosity  of  the  tetrarch.  §  The  mockery  of  Jesus,  Mk  16"),  indicates  the  responsibility  of  the  priests 
in  which  he  is  said  even  to  have  participated  him-  rather  than  of  the  people.  The  latter  were  in- 
self,  was  probably  due  to  irritation  at  liis  failure  .     ,    «.   , 

wounded  dignity  and  baffled  curiosity  were  up  in  bench  on  which  historical  aiticism  will  be  content  to  rest  for 

arms  to  take  a  petty  vengeance  (cf.   vol.  i.  454*),  long.     See  Zimmermann's  Histor.  Wert  der  altegten  Ueberl. 

and  both  he  and  Pilate  were  consoled  for  their    OTOEv.^®lt  ^  *,  ^    /o^^ir     «     1  1  a,,x       4w 

frnnhlA    nn^    annr^xrannt^    V»^    *raf finer    flimr    fo«/1  f  Besides  the  account  of  Judas  (273^;  cf.  vol.  I.  911);  on  these 

trouble    ana    annoyance    by    getting    their    lend  fragments  of  Palestinian  Jewish  tradition  see  W.  C.  Allen's 

•  The  ordinary  theory  that  Heiod  is  made  the  representative  *  St  Matthew*  (ICC),  p.  315.     '  ^Ticn  truth  is  in  danger,'  said 

of  Judaism,  to  exculpate  paganism  (Pilate),  contradicts  23i*.  Dr.  John  Ker,  *  the  conduct  of  many  is  to  wash  their  hands  in 

t  There  is  a  dramatic  contrast  between  the  two  uses  of  this  Pilate's  basin  of  weak  neutrality  ;  but  they  only  soil  the  iK*ater, 

Lukan  term  $uTi¥tte  here  and  in  Ac  1838.  and  do  not  cleanse  their  hands.' 

t  He  deserts  here  his  favourite  D  (atiniut^a  ykp  ifJit  irpi<  I  Note  the  intentional  repetition  of  iftCf  S^trBt  from  27-*. 

«wTw).     Compare,  against  him,  Blass  in  The  Philology  of  the  §  The  opposition  of  the  people  to  Pilate's  suggestion  may 

Goiipels,  pp.  183-184.  have  been  due  in  part  to  his  oi*ti  unpopularity.     The  Jews 

§  Bengel's  caustic   comment  on   v.s  is :    •  Potenfett   miniut  would  readily  take  any  opportunity  of  Uiwarting  a  proposal 

obnum  habuere  Jettum:  et  iUi  aolent  este  lUtimi  in  eognot-  from  one  who  had  so  repeatedly  defied  their  prejudices  and 

eendis  retnu  reffni  dei.*  religious  tastes. 
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btigated  by  the  Bacerdotal  authorities,  who  were 
afraid  of  rilate's  appeal,  and  jealous*  of  the  pos- 
sible popularity  which  Jesus  might  win  among  the 
crowd.  Accordingly  they  worked  —  how,  we  are 
not  told — upon  the  passions  of  the  mob,  religious 
and  political.  The  result  was  a  wild  outcry  for 
the  release  of  Barabbas,  which  at  once  showed 
Pilate  that  Jesus  was  not  a  favourite  of  the  people, 
but  merely  a  discredited  provincial. 

The  general  outline  of  the  closing  scene,  despite 
variations  in  detail,  is  fairly  distinct.  Pilate  allows 
himself  to  be  overborne  by  the  popular  clamour. 
Finding  that  his  attempts  to  expostulate  with  the 
mob  are  fruitless,  he  at  last  lets  them  have  their 
own  way,  pronouncing  the  fatal  words  ^^eXewrJ  els 
aravpbv  {ibis  ad  cruccm). 

Before  ordering  the  prisoner  off  to  the  death 
which,  in  Roman  law,  must  immediately  follow  the 
capital  sentence,  he  bids  the  lictor,  /,  lictor,  conZiga 
inanuSjflagellis  verheretur ;  Jesus  is  then  subjected 
to  the  scourging  which  preceded,  in  Roman  usage,t 
the  last  act  oi  the  death  punishment.  Such  at 
least,  according  to  one  tradition  (Mk  15^'=Mt27*), 
was  the  significance  of  the  scourging ;  it  was  a  mere 
accessory  to  the  crucifixion.  In  Luke,  it  occupies 
an  earlier  and  a  different  position,  as  we  have  seen, 
whilst  $  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (19"*)  it  forms  part 
of  the  mockery,  and  issues  m  Pilate's  presentation 
of  Jesus  to  the  people  in  order  to  excite  a  pity  or 
a  contempt  which  might  allay  their  malice.  This 
is  probably  correct.  In  closely  associating  the 
scourging  with  the  mockery,  though  not  in  placing 
them  prior  to  the  formal  condemnation,  the  Fourth 
Evangelist  is  following  the  Markan  tradition.  He 
rightly  brings  out  the  third  and  last  appeal  of 
Puate,  before  the  final  sentence  is  pronounced. 
But  for  the  details  of  this  bloody  punishment  we 
must  look  outside  the  Grospels.  All  four  eschew 
any  harrowing  pictures  of  the  scene.  The  simple 
and  sober  mention  of  the  fact  is  all  that  the 
tradition  has  preserved. 

(c)  The  inoclcinff  of  Jesus  (see  CROWN  OF  THORNS, 
Mockery,  Reed,  Thorns).— That  Jesus  was  in- 
Hulted  and  ill-treated  during  the  course  of  His 
trial  is  a  fixed  part  of  the  Evangelic  tradition, § 
but  it  is  uncertain  when  and  where  the  cruel  «i>ort 
took  place.  According  to  one  tradition  (Mk  14** 
=  Mt  26^^'  ^)  it  followed  the  condemnation  by  the 
Sanhedrin  ;  either  the  bystanders  |1  or  the  servants 

*  This  ill-will  (Mk  1610= Mt  2718}  towards  one  who  had  chal- 
lenged their  vested  interests  ana  ecclesiastical  authority  was 
))atcnt  to  Pilate  (cf.  voL  i.  521  f.,  and  Lid^ett's  Spiritual  Prin- 
ciple of  the  Atonement,  p.  11  f.).  As  weltnow  from  the  record 
of  his  i)revious  conflict  with  the  Jews,  he  took  an  insolent 
delight  in  humiliating  them,  which  had  thrice  led  to  an  even 
more  humiliating  surrender  upon  his  own  part  The  trial 
of  Jesus  gave  him  another  chance  of  thwarting  the  authorities. 
But  he  had  learned  prudence  by  this  time.  He  would  use  Jesus 
as  far  as  possible  to  exasperate  the  Jews,  but  he  would  have 
little  hesitation  in  sacrificing  his  prisoner  to  safeguard  his  own 
credit  and  popularity,  particularly  when  he  found  that  the 
Galilscan  was  unpopular  Himself. 

t  Thus  the  Jews  caught  outside  Jerusalem  during  the  siege 
by  Titus  *  were  first  scourged,  then  tormented  with  all  kinds  of 
torture  before  they  died,  and  were  crucified  opposite  the  walls 
of  the  city '  (Jos.  BJ  v.  xi.  1). 

X  Perhaps  founding  on  the  hint  of  Lk  23^,  where  it  is  part 
of  Pilate's  suggested  compromise.  The  position  of  the  scourg- 
ing, with  the  subsequent  Ecce  Homo  incident  (Jn  lOi-^.'if.),  is 
rightly  assigned  by  the  Fourth  Evangelist. 

I  How  far  the  tradition  has  been  affected  by  the  natural 
desire  (cf.  Ac  1327. 28)  to  conform  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  to  stich 
OT  prophecies  as  Is  508f.  (cf.  Mic  6i),  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine. Even  Matthew,  with  his  predilection  for  discovering 
fulfilment  of  prophecy,  docs  not  refer  to  such  passages.  The 
likelihood  is,  as  Strauss  admits  ($  128),  that  while  Jesus  was 
actually  maltreated  as  the  Evan^lists  record,  'their  descrip- 
tions are  modelled  on  prophecies  which,  when  once  Jesus 
appeared  as  a  sufferer  and  maltreated  person,  were  applied  to 
Him.' 

'I  Apparently  including  even  some  of  the  councillors  them- 
selves —  a  trait  of  Oriental  passion  which,  in  view  of  Jos.  BJ 
VI.  V.  3,  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  touch  of  the  Evangelic  tradition 
inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  authorities.  Wellhausen 
thinks  Mt.'s  version  (s=high  priests)  is  originaL 


of  the  high  priest  or  the  councillors  (Mt.)  blind- 
folded Him,  spat  in  His  face,  and  rained  blows 
upon  Him,*  asking  Him  \vith  jeers  to  prophesy 
wlio  struck  Him.  St.  Luke  (22®'**)  more  accu- 
rately places  this  horseplay  during  the  nocturnal 
interval  between  His  arrest  and  the  assembling  of 
the  Council  in  the  morning,  when  no  responsible 
i)arties  were  present  to  prevent  vulgar  inaignities 
being  heaped  on  the  defenceless  prisoner.  St.  Luke 
also  narrates  (23*^)  that  Herod  and  his  troops 
treated  their  prisoner  with  rough  ridicule  as  a 
soi-disant  king;  and,  when  the  incident  of  the 
'Herod  interview  is  accepted  as  historical,  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  such  violence  may  have 
been  inflicted,  unless  Luke  is  held  to  have  trans- 
ferred to  Herod  the  mockery  which  the  earlier 
tradition  (Mk  15i*-»  Mt  27^'»\)  ascribes  to  PUate. 

This  second  mockery  consisted  in  the  troops 
arraying  Jesus  in  a  scarlet  military  mantle, 
spitting  on  Him  (in  caricature  of  the  kiss  of 
homage),  crowning  Him  with  thorns,  putting  a 
reed  m  His  hand,  and  paying  mock  deference  to 
Him.t  Then,  beating  Him  unmercifully,  they 
stripped  Him  of  this  nnery,  and  reclothed  Him 
in  His  OWTL  garments.  '  In  our  time,  when  a  man 
has  been  sentenced  to  death,  we  do  not  think  it 
right  to  add  to  his;  sufferings  by  preliminary 
torture ;  but  it  was  not  so  in  fonner  days ;  if 
bystanders,  in  their  indignation,  added  to  what 
had  been  sentenced  by  the  jud^e,  all  this  was 
looked  upon  as  no  more  than  giving  the  criminal 
his  deserts ;  and  this  volunteered  addition  to  the 
judge's  sentence  was  no  doubt  the  severest  part 
of  tiie  penalty.' t  l^he  rouji^h  treatment  of  Jesus, 
however,  by  the  soldiers  of  Pilate  took  place  within 
the  barracks.  As  it  was  aimed  at  the  nation 
through  the  i)erson  of  Jesus,  it  was  not  politic  to 
conduct  it  in  the  open  air. 

The  mockery  of  Jesus  was  thus  twofold.  That 
inflicted  by  the  Jews  was  meant  for  Jesus  the 
prophet ;  tiiat  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  as  of  Herod's 
Syrian  troops,  was  occasioned  by  His  pretensions 
to  be  a  king.  He  was  ill-treated,  as  He  was  con- 
demned and  crucified,  for  being  a  royal  pretender. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  second 
mockery  is  an  unhistorical  echo  of  the  former,  or 
that  even  the  former  is  (Brandt,  Evaiiacl.  gcsch, 
p.  69  f.)  constructed  elaborately  out  of  Old  Testa- 
ment suggestions.  But  a  more  real  problem  has 
been  raised,  in  recent  years,  with  regard  to  the 
meaning  of  the  mockerj*.  Several  scholars  §  have 
attempted  to  find,  in  tlie  details  of  this  incident, 
allusions  to  the  mock  coronation  which  preceded 
the  grotesque  Saturnalia  of  the  Saca^an  festival 
in  ancient  liabylonia, — celebrated  tliroughout  Asia 

•  Professor  Burkitt(rAc  GompelUiHtory  and  its  Transmisunon, 
pp.  51-63)  holds  that  ris  ttmv  •  ira.'tra.e  rt  (Mt  26<W)  jg  a  secomlary 
andition  of  the  Evangelist,  and  that  the  real  meaning  of  Mk 
1468  is  that  the  face  of  Jesus  was  covered  because  He  was  fonn- 
ally  condemned  (Est  78).  But,  in  this  event,  the  blindfolding 
would  immediately  follow  the  condemnation,  whereas  the  spit- 
ting intervenes,  showing  that  hor8C])lay  liad  begun.  BcHide«, 
Luke's  version  corrol)orate8  the  Markan  view  as  reproduced 
in  Matthew,  and  probably  is  one  of  his  hannonizing  touches, 
which  smooth  out  details  in  Mark  and  Matthew  into  a  graphic 
and  intelli|plble  picture.  Wellhausen  omits  the  blindfolding  in 
Mk  14^  (with  D  and  Sjt*'"),  which,  in  his  view  of  the  context 
(see  above),  implies  that  the  prophesying  of  Jesus  was  to  1h> 
about  the  destruction  of  the  Temple. 

t  A  similar  grim  jest  was  pnwitised  by  the  Mediterranean 
pirates  upon  any  Roman  citiscn  whom  they  caj^tured.  Plutarch 
\Vxta  Pomp,  xxiv.)  describes  how  they  affet^ted  to  be  struck 
with  terror,  dropped  on  their  knees  before  him,  threw  a  toga 
round  him,  and  finally  made  away  with  him. 

t  Salmon,  The  Human  EUineivt  in  the  Gottpels  (p.  606).  The 
soldiers  were  probably  seizing  the  opportunity  to  vent  their 
contempt  for  the  Jews,  quite  as  much  as  to  express  personal 
animosity  towards  Jesus. 

§  J.  G.  Frazer,  Golden  Bcu/)h^,  ii.  24  f . ,  2,S3  f . ,  iii.  160  f .  Wend  - 
land,  in  his  paper  on  Jesus  as  a  Saturnalian  king  (Henn^t-, 
1898,  pp.  176-170),  thinks  that  the  Roman  troops  ridiculed  Him 
in  the  farcical  garb  of  Saturn  ;  but  the  late  Acta  of  Dasius  th(> 
martyr  are  too  unreliable  to  ser\'e  as  evidence  for  this  period, 
even  had  the  Romans  been  tolerant  of  human  sacriflces. 
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Minor  in  connexion  >\'itli  tlie  worship  of  the 
Persian  goddess  Anaitis, — Avhere,  in  the  coarse  of 
other  orgies,  *a  condemned  prisoner  was  arrayed 
in  royal  attire,  only  in  the  end  to  be  stript  of  his 
borrowed  finery,  scourged,  and  hanged  or  cruci- 
fied.* Another  theory  (advocated  by  Reich  in 
his  essay  on  Der  Konig  mit  der  Domerkrone,  1905) 
casts  back  to  the  popular  buffoonery  which  accom- 
panied the  mimes,  e.g,  at  Alexandria  (cf.  Philo, 
»»  Flacc.  &-6,  quoted  by  Grotios  in  this  connexion), 
while  Mr.  W.  It.  Paton  (in  ZNTIV,  1901,  33^-341) 
further  points  out  that  the  trait  of  a  triple  cruci- 
fixion reflects  the  Persian  custom  of  crucifying  a 
pretender  or  usurper  upon  three  crosses.  It  is,  of 
course,  quite  possible  that  two  robbers  were  cruci- 
fied with  Jesus  simply  because  no  more  happened 
to  be  in  prison  at  the  moment ;  but,  in  view  of  this 
custom,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  number  of 
victims,  like  the  mock  homage  paid  previously  to 
one  of  them,  may  have  been  determined  by  some 
hazy  notion  of  imitating  a  pagan  bit  of  ritual. 
The  un-Jewish  character  of  these  accompaniments 
of  the  crucifixion  would  certainly  lend  additional 
relbh  to  the  soldiers'  contemptuous  pleasure  in 
crucifying  a  caricature  of  a  Jewish  monarch.* 
But,  while  the  possibility  of  this  may  1)e  granted, 
it  is  impossible  to  regard  the  Gospel  accounts  as 
legendary  products  of  any  such  pagan  custom. 
For  one  thmg,  Jesus  was  not  cnicitied  on  three 
crosses,  nor  was  His  death  taken  as  an  offering. 
Again,  Dr.  Frazer's  identification  of  Purim  wiUi 
Saciea  is  too  precarious  f  to  support  firmly  the 
inference  that  Jesus  perished  as  a  Hainan  at  this 
Jewish  festival ;  nor  did  it  require  any  coarse 
pagan  rite  to  stimulate  military  liorseplay  among 
soldiers,  even  although  they  may  have  been,  like 
Herod's  Syrian  troops,  familiar  with  such  customs, 
or  had  been,  like  Pilate's  Roman  legions,  stationed 
at  one  time  on  the  Euphrates  where  the  rites  in 
(][uestion  may  have  survived.  It  is  extremely  un- 
likely that  such  a  confusion  of  Sacsea  with  the 
Jewish  festivals  should  have  arisen,  or  that  any 
reminiscence  of  the  Alexandrian  outburst  should 
have  prompted  the  records  of  the  horseplay  at 
Jerusalem.:!:    See,  further,  art.  Mockery. 


p«irir/M«_(Mk  U»,  Jn  18>>)  isa  blow  inflicted^  v^ith  the  open 

£.  105).    This 
the  dubiety 


hand  (cf.  Field's  A'otes  on  the  Trantl,  of  the  NT,  p.  105). 


of  the  reading  in  the  former  passage  (i^rnXXst  or  i^mXtt,  Um.fifim¥»9 
or  iXat^t)  introduces  a  slight  element  of  uncertainty  as  to  the 
sense. 

4.  Special  points  In  the  NT  narratives.— Most 
of  the  characteristic  features  in  the  various  reports 
of  the  trial  have  already  been  noted,  but  it  remains 
for  us  to  glance  briefly  at  the  Evangelic  records 
one  by  one.  The  Petrine  tradition  in  Mk.  (cf. 
Bennett  in  Expositor,  Dec  1906,  p.  545  f.)  is 
substantially  reproduced  in  Mt.,  most  of  whose 
additions  are  of  secondary  historical  importance. 
St.  Luke,  again,  appears  to  have  access  to  a  special 
source  for  this  part  of  his  narrative,  while  the 
Fourth  Crospel  presents  a  problem  of  peculiar  in- 
tricacy, since  its  record  of  tiie  Passion  contains 
not  merely  elements  which  in  form  and  content  are 
plainly  due  to  the  writer's  underlying  reli^ous 
aims,  but  also  one  or  two  passages  which  are  either 
modelled  upon  the  Lukan  tradition  or  due  to  a 
good  source  which  may  have  been  known,  at  an 
earlier  period,  indepencfently  to  St.  Luke  himself. 

St.  Mt's  omission  of  the  blindfolding  of  Jesus 
(26***  ^)  is  ceitainly  remarkable,  but  it  merely 
gives  another  view  of  the  scene.  We  see  Jesus 
pulled  hither  and  thither  by  a  crowd  of  exasperated 

*  Cf.  the  present  writer's  remarks  in  the  Hibberi  Journal 
(lOOSXp.  775f. 

t  Cf.  Andrew  Lang's  criticism  in  Mame  and  Religion,  pp. 
76f.,200f. 

:  This  is  well  put  hy  Dr.  J.  Geffcken  in  Hermfs  (1906),  p. 
220  f.,  and  by  VoUmer  in  ZSTW  (1905)  194-196,  criticising 
Beich. 


fanatics,  twisted  from  side  to  side,  knocked  about, 
struck  behind  His  back,  and  jeerin^ly  invited  to 
guess  who  struck  Him.  The  olindfokiing  makes 
the  picture  more  dramatic,  but  not  more  intelligible. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  introduction  of  ol  irpeffp&repoi 
in  27^=^  » (cf.  27*'),  and  of  rdi^  \ey6fupow  Xpurrdy  (27^), 
is  probably  due  to  the  author's  characteristic  desire 
to  accentuate  the  Jewish  details,  while  changes 
such  as  the  omission  of  Mark's  favourite  ^p|arro 
(26*^* "  27*),  or  the  substitution  of  aorists  for  im- 
perfects (2e«*  <"•  ^-^ '»  27*»-  **),  are  simply  literary  and 
stylistic,  adding  nothing  to  the  real  sense  of  the 
narrative.  Evidently  the  author  or  editor  of 
Matthew  had  not  access  to  any  wider  channel  of 
authentic  information  than  he  found  in  the  Markan 
tradition.  At  one  point  it  is  possible  that  the 
canonical  text  of  Mark  has  even  been  enriched  from 
Matthew,  for  the  words  6  icriv  Tpairtipiow  (Mk  15'*), 
as  Prof.  Menzies  {The  Earliest  Gospel,  p.  276)  after 
Brandt  observes,  do  nothing  '  to  make  Mark's 
narrative  clearer,  but  rather  the  opposite,  and  may 
have  crept  in  iirst  as  a  gloss  on  the  margin  from 
Matthew,  where  the  statement  appears  to  be  that 
the  soldiers  took  Jesus  off  to  another  building,  viz. 
to  the  prsetorium,  and  collected  there  the  whole 
cohort.'    See  Blass  in  ExpT  x.  [1899]  185  f. 

A  much  more  significant  and  complex  character 
l>elongs  to  the  Lukan  narrative.  Thus  the  freedom 
with  which  the  historian  has  treated  the  Markan 
narrative*  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  his 
order,  in  the  opening  scenes  of  the  trial  (denials  of 
Peter,  mockery  of  Jesus,  examination  of  Jesus), 
exactly  reverses  that  of  the  earlier  Gospels.  He 
also  forp;ets  to  mention  that  any  evidence  t  was 
laid  against  Jesus  (cf.  22^),  or  that  Jesus  was  ever 
bouncU— a  point  on  which  the  Fourth  Evangelist  is 
more  correct  (Jn  18'^).  Furthermore,  he  omits  all 
reference  to  the  saying  about  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple,  though  it  was  plainly  known  to  him 
(cf.  Ac  6").  Possibly  an  'apologetic'  motive 
underlay  this  alteration.  H  Luke,  writing  after 
the  destruction  of  the '  Temple,  viewed  it  as  a 
Divine  judgment  upon  Israel,  'which  might  be 
regai'ded  as  inflictea  by  Jesus  Himself,  he  might 
wish  to  avoid  saying  that  the  testimony '  of  the  wit- 
nesses 'was  false,'  and  ho  left  out  the  entire  inquiry 
before  the  Council  {EBi  1772).  The  attempt  to 
trace  an  'apologetic'  element  in  23*^  as  though  this 
meant  the  pact  of  Judaism  and  paganism  against 
Christianity  (cf.  Ac  4^),  is  rather  b^ide  the  mark, 
however.  Herod  considered  Jesus  quite  beneath 
his  notice,  no  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from 
Him;  He  was  beneath  hatred,  though  not  below 
contempt.  Nor  did  Pilate  regard  the  prisoner 
with  enmity.  It  is  indubitable,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  St.  Luke  views  the  conduct  of  the  people  at 
this  point  in  a  more  severe  light  than  tiie  other 
Gospels.  He  omits  the  sacerdotal  device  (cf.  23" 
with  Mk  15"  and  Mt  27*),  writing  as  though  the 
people  of  their  own  accord  demanded  Barabbas 
(cf.  also  22«  231- 2- M),  at  one  in  this  with  the 
high  priests  and  the  rulers,  though  possibly,  in 
view  of  passages  like  18**  19**  21*,  we  are  to  take 
the  people  here  as  supporters  of  the  priests,  t  The 
Fourth  Evangelist,  again,  takes  a  slightly  milder 
view^  of  the  people  (cf.  the  omission  in  19*),  and  this 
leads  us  to  notice  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  trial- 
story  in  that  Gospel. 

H^re  Peter  (cf.  vol.  i.  444-445)  is  not  the  only 

*  Compare  Sir  John  C.  Hawkins  in  Expom'tory  Times,  xv.  [1003] 
124  f.    On  Lake's  omissions  see  EBi,  col.  1798  f. 

t  The  condensed  nature  of  his  account  here  lends  loo  pre- 
dpitate  a  character  to  the  proceedings.  Possibly  the  search  for 
witnesses  was  loosely  begun  during  the  night ;  but  even  so  Luke's 
narrative  Is  defective  on  this  point  That  he  knew  the  Markan 
tradition  of  the  false  evidence  is  plain  from  the  retention  of  in 
in  2271.  On  his  own  scheme  the  word  is  superfluous,  since  no 
word  of  any  previous  witnesses  occurs  in  the  narrative. 

:  So  a  Weiss  in  Die  QuelUn  dee  Lukaaevangeliums  (1907X 
225-226. 
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disciple  who  follows  Jesus  into  the  place  of  trial ; 
another  disciple,  who  is  probably  to  be  identified 
with  the  *  beloved  disciple,'  enters  the  liigh  priest's 
palace,  and,  in  virtue  of  his  position  there  (*he 
was  kno>vn  to  the  high  priest '),  is  able  to  introduce 
Peter.  The  estimate  of  this  assertion  depends  upon 
the  general  view  taken  of  the  relation  between  the 
historical  and  the  religious  element  in  the  Grospel ; 
either  (a)  the  anonymous  disciple  is  the  author, 
John  (see  vol.  i.  880  f.),  or  (b)  the  authority  to 
which  the  author  refers,  or  (c)  a  purely  ideal  figure 
(cf.  E.  F.  Scott,  r/MJ  Fourth  Gospel,  1907,  pp.  57, 
144,  etc.,  and,  from  the  opposite  side,  Lepin's 
VOrigine  du  Quatri&me  EvangilCj  341-398). 

While  the  Synoptic  Gospels  make  the  entire  pro- 
ceedings before  Pilate  talce  place  in  the  oi>en  air, 
the  Fourth  Evangelist  makes  Pilate  repeatedly  ^o 
between  the  Jews  outside  and  Jesus  inside  the 

{)alace.*  The  attempts  of  the  governor  to  save 
lis  prisoner  are  dramatically  sharpened,  if  not 
multiplied;  Jesus  speaks  far  more  than  in  the 
earlier  accounts ;  and  a  certain  superstitious  fear 
is  even  attributed  to  Pilate  as  one  result  of  these 
interviews  (19*). 

The  two  private  conversations  between  Pilate 
and  Jesus  (18»-»  19»-")  bring  out  the  Evangelist's 
conception  of  Christ's  Kingdom  as  a  reign  of  truth, 
not  of  political  or  military  force.  In  dramatic 
juxtaposition,  Pilate  and  Jesus,  the  representa- 
tives of  world-power  and  heavenly  power,  are  con- 
fronted, and  Jesus  meets  the  Roman  governor  with 
undaunted  calmness,  actually  putting  questions  to 
him  as  One  possessed  of  independent  autliority.  He 
judges  His  judce,  in  fact.t  The  Evangelist  uses 
his  favourite  mrm  of  dialogue  in  order  to  bring 
out  this  conception  of  the  meaning  of  the  crisis. 
Pilate,  to  him,  is  less  culpable  than  the  Jews.  He 
is  tirst  impatient,  but  soon  impressed  by  Jesus,  and 
finally  convinced  of  His  innocence.  Tlie  insolence 
and  rancour  of  the  Jews  form  a  foil  to  his  anxiety 
to  release  the  prisoner,  and  the  dramatic  conversa- 
tions between  the  governor  and  the  accusers  bring 
out  the  contempt  felt  by  the  former  for  the  latter'^ 
intriguing  spirit,  but  also  the  weaknass  of  character 
upon  which  the  Jews  were  clever  enough  to  play. 
Tnreatening  Pilate  with  high  treason  to  the 
emperor  Tiberius  (cf.  vol.  i.  246*)  if  he  acquits 
Jesus,  they  force  his  hand,  until  angry,  like  any 
weak  man  who  is  publicly  forced  to  be  disloyal  to 
his  conWctions,  he  hands  over  tlie  prisoner  to  be 
crucified.  :J: 

It  is  plaiLsible  to  reatl,  between  the  lines  of  this 
scene,  the  author's  i)lea  for  the  political  innocence 
of  Christians  at  the  opening  of  the  2nd  cent,  (as  in 
Luke's  Gospel  and  Acts),  and  to  this  aiK>logetic 
element  may  be  added  an  emphasis  on  the  malevo- 
lent instigation  of  persecution  by  the  Jews  (as  at 
Polycaq)'s  martyrdom  in  Smyrna),  and  a  corre- 
sponding emphasis  on  the  greater  hopefulness  of 
the  Gentile  mission.  The  Jesus  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel's  trial  recognizes  no  duty  of  confession 
towards  Judaism.  While  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
He  confesses  His  Messiahship  to  the  Sanhedrin,  and 
is  silent  on  it  before  Pilate,  the  reverse  is  the 

•  Jn  1S31-  32  is  the  early  Christian  interpretation  of  what  was 
necessary  for  several  ordinaiy  reasons.  The  Jews  could  not 
stone  their  false  prophet  to  death  with  impunity.  They  pre- 
ferred to  make  the  Romans  responsible  for  the  death  of  Jesus, 
as  well  as  to  make  that  death  more  infamous  in  the  eyes  of  the 
l>eople.  Besides,  they  had  no  witnesses  to  cast  the  first  stones, 
after  the  breakdown  of  the  evidence  about  the  Temple  saving. 
ComiMire  Nestle's  Eii\fuhning  in  das  Griechische  NT,  p.  213. 

t  In  V.37  Jesus  appeals  to  a  hijfher  court  than  that  of  Pilate 
As  the  Evangelist  suggests,  the  verdict  passed  on  Jesus  had  been 
subsefiuently  reversed. 

I '  ITiat  a  Roman  administrator  capable  of  taking  this  sensible 
view  of  a  case  so  dishonestly  got  up  should  nevertheless  suffer 
his  sense  of  jtistice  to  l)e  overborne  by  the  outcry  of  a  threaten- 
ing priesthood  and  a  noisy  populace,  is  indeed  deplorable,  but 
only  too  credible  in  that  age  of  decay  of  the  civil  virtues' 
(Martineau,  Seat  of  AtUhority  in  Religion,  bk.  v.  ch.  ii.). 


case  in  the  Fourth  Grosi)el  (cf.  1  Ti  6*').  But  even 
in  describing  and  defending  His  mission  before  the 
governor,  <^sus  appeals  not  to  him  but  to  the 
world  of  sincere,  elect  souls,  who  are  *  of  the  truth  * 
(cf.  12*^''),  Greeks  or  Jews,  the  latter  having  no 
precedence  whatsoever.  It  is  in  this  light,  as 
Loisy  points  out,  that  Pilate's  famous  question, 
IVhcU  w  truths  must  be  read,  not  as  the  word  of 
an  inquirer,  nor  of  melancholy  regret,  but  as  a 
reflexion  of  the  half-contemptuous  scepticbm  felt 
by  some  Roman  authorities  for  the  inconvenient 
enthusiasm  of  Christians,  w^ho  persisted  in  taking 
seriously  what  no  man  of  the  world  would  allow  to 
disturb  Ills  own  conscience  (cf.  Truth).*  The  idea 
of  a  man  letting  himself  suffer  for  the  sake  of 

*  truth,'  a  chimera  of  the  schools !     As  for  the 

dramatic  confession  of  the  Jews,  We  have  no  king 

but  Ccesar  (19^^),  with  its  affectation  of  patriotisiii 

in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  King  of  truth,  what  the 

author  means  to  bring  out,  especially  in  the  light 

of  the  crisis  of  70  A.D.,  when  Ca?sar  destroyed  the 

Jewish  State,  is  the  abnegation  by  Judaism  of  its 

proper    mission.      That    mission    was    spiritual. 

'  Judaism  was  the  sheath  to  a  seed  :  if  it  ceased  to 

enfold   transcendent   hope,   it   lost   all    meaning. 

What  found  its  expression  in  the  rejection  of  Christ 

was  tliat  renegade  Judaism  in  alliance  with  the 

world  which  we  know  as  Pharisaism.    For  Judaism 

to  allv  itself  with  Rome,  with  Herod,  with  any 

eartli^  dominion,  is,  for  a  race  called  on  to  uphold 

trust  in  God,  to  confess  that  in  any  real  stress  of 

need  the  recourse  must  be  to  material  springs  of 

liower'  (Julia  Wedgwood,  Tfvc  Message  of  Israel, 

p.  302). 

Three  further  points  in  the  Johannine  narrative  demand  a 
final  word  of  notice,  (a)  Are  the  famous  words  Ecee  hoino  (10^, 
cf.  vol.  i.  507)  meant  to  represent  Pilate,  like  Caiaphas  ^ll'<^^<2), 
as  an  involuntaiy  prophet  ?  This  would  be  likely  if  •  ttvBp4^»f 
were  taken  (with  Nestle,  Einftihrung  in  das  Griech.  NT,  237  f.) 
in  the  sense  of  the  Son  of  Man  (cf.  l^^  S^*),  an  interpretation 
favoured  by  Grill  (Unterntchungen  uber  die  Entstenung  des 
vierten  Ecangeliunu,  pp.  49-50).  We  should  then  have  a  play 
upon  words  which  literally  meant,  *  Behold  the  fellow !    or, 

*  Look  at  this  poor  wretch  ! ' 

(b)  To  whom  does  Jesus  refer  in  the  words  (10"),  *  He  tliat 
delivered  me  to  thee  has  the  greater  sin '?  To  Satan,  to  Judtis, 
or  to  Caiaphas?  Most  probablj-  it  is  the  high  priest  who  is  in  the 
author's  mind.  The  previous  words  of  the  verse  (cf.  Coleridge's 
Table  Talk,  May  20,  1830)  emphasize  one  cardinal  idea  of  the 
Gospel,  viz.  that  the  fate  of  Jesus  yyas  due  to  the  Divine  will 
alone  ;  the  latter  part  of  the  verse  reiterates  the  other  conce]>- 
tion  of  the  Jews  as  more  culpable  than  the  Roman  authorities 
(cf.  A.  R.  Eagar  in  Expositor,  July  1905,  p.  33  f.). 

(c)  Is  i*«ft^i»  (1913)  intransitive  or  transitive?  Did  Klate 
seat  himself  or  Jesus  on  the  tribunal?  Tlie  latter  rendering, 
supported  by  a  tradition  voiced  in  the  Gospel  of  Peter  and 
Justin  Martyr  (see  vol.  i.  678*),  would  ^ivc  a  good  sense,  Jesus 
being  symbolically  enthroned  as  the  King  of  truth,  and  IHlate's 
irony  really  indicating  the  true  position  of  his  prisoner  (so 
Loisy,  after  Professor  Roberts,  Expositor,  1893,  296  f.,  and 
others) ;  but  unfortunately  the  grammatical  and  psychologic-al 
probabilities  tell  seriously  against  it.t 

LiTKR ATI' RB.— Besides  the  references  already  cited,  the  litera- 
ture under  Caiaphas,  Judah,  Petrr,  and  Pilate,  and  the 
relevant  sections  in  the  various  editions  of  the  Gospels  and  the 
biographies  of  Jesus  (notably  those  by  Strauss,  B.  Weiss, 
Neander,  Farrar,  Beyschlag,  Keim,  A.  R6villc,  Edersheim, 
O.  Holtzmann),  there  are  special  studies  of  the  subject  by 
Brandt,  Die  evangel.  Gesch.  ima  der  Ursprxuxg  des  Chrigtenthums, 
1893,  pp.  53-68,  who  gives  the  most  searching  and  sceptical  view 
of  the  aetails,  and,  on  conseri-ative  lines,  by  8.  J.  Anarews,  The 
Life  of  our  jA>rd  (1892),  pp.  5a'>-644 ;  E\\-ald,  Uigtory  of  Israel, 
vi.  429-437 ;  F.  L.  Steinmeyer,  The  History  of  the  Passion  and 
Resurrection  of  oiir  Jjyrd,  in  the  light  of  Modem  Criticistn 
(Edinburgh) ;  Prof.  Stalker,  The  Trial  and  Death  of  Jesus  Christ 
(I^ndon,  1894) ;  Dr.  John  Watson,  The  Life  of  the  Master  (pp. 
363-382);  and  Auguste  Wabnitz,  Hist,  de  la  Vie  de  J^stis—La 
Passion,  la  Mart,  et  la  Resurrection  (fe./i'^rwf  (Montauban,  1904), 
pp.  175-273 ;  see  also  H.  B.  Worknmn,  Persecution  in  the  Early 
Church  (1906),  pp.  10-20 ;  and,  from  a  different  standpoint, 
the  tenth  chapter  of  E.  Clodd's  Jestts  of  Xnzareth.  On  the 
legal  as))ects  the  standard  monograph  in  English  is  Mr.  Taylor 
Innes's  The  Trial  of  Jesus  Christ :  A  Ijegal  Monograph  (LsOtO,  a 

*  As  usual  in  the  Fourth  Gosiwl  (cf.  Vl'^),  Jesus  is  made  to 
utter  a  deep,  enigmatic  saying  which  is  misunderstood  by  the 
literal  mind  of  His  opponent.  See,  further,  Matheson's  Land- 
marks of  NT  Morality,  p.  244  f. 

tCf.  Abbott's  Johannine  Grammar,  2537,  and  Zahn's  Ein- 
leitung  in  das  ST(i  69,  note  12). 
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tlltfiajflnj  uid  BubUfl  BCudy,  ta  wbich  the 
U.  Roudi'a  The  Trial  of  Jena  (Eni{.  U 
uld  Utile  or  nothinic:  see,  lurtlier,  D> 
IVinfj  (»By  eth,  l!<a»)i  U.  U.  Checve 

the  Iritl  or  Jenu.'  BCU.  Sacra  [IMS),  II  .    .  -    - 

dBtcrtptiud*  in  two  worka  by  8.  Bub,  lii.  itwiuin  iiaic  and 
HiMarnia  Ihe  ST  ilXl),  pp.  l'74-S3».iai  Tlu  Trial  tf  Jrnii : 
lUuMmtal  from  TabKiid  and  Soaan  Lam  (1900).  Inidditian 
to  theae  inidlei,  the  pnuber  wJU  Bnd  FI»llegt  nvtcriiil  In 
W.  F.  Bemer,  LeiilaigttiAichu liati);  H.  UiiDer.  Dtr  leidendr 
^Miu<H&]]e.  IBMU:  A.  Hdit,  UuLtideitaetcA.  Jim  latatletrU 
1881} :  Siukind,  DUaititiairH  wr  luO.  1-aalm  (Berlin,  1B87) ; 
U.  J,  OlUvlet,  La  Tuiim  (Pub,  lOK);  a.  Wemer,  CkrirO 
/.ndnuirHcA.  ifu  Mti^trvert  da  ^t/ielk(i  I'othAhu  (leiM) ; 
J.I,  Jfeariier,  Tkn  Tragtdyiif  Catcar^,  tr  Tht  Mlnvle  Ditaiii 
H/Chritl-tLtft/roml^Hi-SZidainiientingi"--    ~ 
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The  Ineamate  SuntmrCch.  xTili.);  Ptrkei'M  The  Injur  Itfi  nf 
Chriil,  UL  KII. ;  loKfh  Uall'i  Invidiiable  CDntrnipfatKiiu  (to). 
lil.  cb.  ixx.-ixil.):  W.  If.  Clow^  volume,  /n  Ihe  Dall  «/ the 
Crom  (ISM) :  Dr.  WUUua  H*iiii*'(  Tjl*  AtMtoi  reet ;  Oerhinl'a 
ErUiinma  diTJIultnedeelieidmimdSlfHientunierriUerm 
Jem  CKriiti  {Bgrlin);  mi  HmntenbeRr'e  devout  VDlumn  ol 
I'orlBHimn  uArr  die  LeUeagaAlaUt  O^i^pdr,  ISI&).  Then 
an  nouble  wnnona  on  Uk  W^^  ('Crovueir  SuflcrInK')  by 
H.  W.  Berober,  on  HI  W"!.  ««i  bs  Pixrf.  O.  A.  Smith  IThe 
t'oTvirtatu  i/A'iu,  IMMj,  on  lit  n*l'  What  will  you  do  with 
ChiMt'lbvH.  W.  Beechtr,  on  Jnlff""  ('The  Poatponemenl 
ol  PUate  )  by  3-  A.  Bnuke  (Srrmoiu,  awand  Krlei,  p.  !N  (.}, 
and  r.  W.  Babeitaon  (afmunw,  flnl  aeries.  lii.-u.),  on  Ja  Is" 
Iv  Uoiley  lUHiiertU^  Sermani^  No.  U  uid  on  Jn  191°-  '<  by 
UddMi  (C'nCnrnljr  ^crmou.  aecond  aeria,  p.  236  (,>.  Compare 
■lao  Sleele'a  paper  In  the  Sprcmtor  (No.  SK)  tor  AnrU  IH, 
171!,  Mr.  WratfcUwon  'ThB  Beapegoalr-Bimbhaj' (jEipnil. 
nasi]  4U(M0S},  aiui,  on  Jn  IS"-'^,  PhlUlpa  Brooka'  The  li,- 
Jliiena  of  Jreiu  (ch.  iv.):  wlOl  E.  J.  Campbell  (Cil)/  Temple 
.ftrmoni,  p.  60l.)on  Jn  1B».  JaMES  MuFPATT. 

TRIBE  (^vX^)  is  useil  moxtly  in  the  special  OT 
sense  of  an  Isrtielitish  tribe,  t^onuiOHeU  of  the  lie- 
sicendnnts  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Jamb.  The  pro- 
pbete^  Anaa  bcloaged  to  the  tribe  of  Asher  (Lk 
^).  The  Mesiiianic  claims  of  Jesnu  were  strength- 
ened by  the  fact  tliat  Ha  sprang;  from  the  royal 
tribe  of  Judah  (He  7").  Galilee  coniprised  the 
temtoriea  allotted  in  OT  timeH  to  the  tribes  of 
Zeliolun  and  Naphtali  (Mt  4"- ").  The  iiroinise  to 
the  Twelve  Apostles  that  thuT  should  judge  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel  (i\[t  ItP  II  Lk  ^)  may  be 
Tegnrded  m  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which  Jesaa 
Kometiiries  exprcHsed  Hia  teaching  in  the  language 
of  popular  aiMKalyplic  conceptions  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  (cf.  Bev  7").  Less  probable  is  the  ex]>lana- 
tioQ  of  Weiss,  that  '  their  judging  tlie  twelve  tribeu 
IS  only  the  reverse  fiide  of  their  being  sent  to  the 
twelve  triljcp,  whir^hare  ejiposed  to  judpnent  iuat 
because  the  ofler  of  salvation  was  made  to  them 
through  the  Apostles'  {.Vr  TAeol.,  Eng.  tr.  i.  154). 
In  Mt  24"  (quoted  from  Zee  12")  'tnbe'  has  the 
wider  sense  ut  a  branch  of  the  hnman  race. 

James  Patrick. 

TRIBOLITIOH.—Tlie  Gr.  word  8\lfii  (which 
means  literally  '  a  pressing,'  '  a  pressing  together,' 
'jiressure')  is  translated  in  the  AV  by  the  words 
'  Iribulation,'  ' afBiution,'  and  'anguish.'  In  every 
instance  of  its  oconrrence  save  one,  vii.  Jn  18*', 
where  tlie  AV  tr.  'anguish'  is  retained,  the  RV 
uniformly  employs  the  term  '  tribnlation.'     The 


'thronging'  Jesus;  and  Mt  7",  where  it  repre- 
sents 'the  way  that  leodeth  nnto  life'  as  being 
'straitened'  (rrfXiu/i^Mj).  In  his  Stud!/ of  Words, 
Trench  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  the 
history  of  the  Eng.  word  'tribnlation.'  Derived 
from  Lat.  tribulam,  the  threshing  instrument  or 
harrow  by  means  of  which  the  com  was  separated 
from  the  husks,  tribiUalio,  the  term  applied  to  the 

Srocess  of  separation,  came  to  be  used  for  the 
_  isciplinary  ordeal  of  distress  and  adversity.     The 


1.  In  the  Apocalyptic  discourse  'tribnlation' is 
declared  to  be  in  store  for  the  Jewish  nation 
(Mt  24™,   of.   Mk   13").      The  necessity   of    this 


tribnlation  is  emphasiaed  (Mt  24',  Mk  13',  Lk  21"), 
and  the  clrcumstancea  attending  it  are  described 
in  terrible  and  pathetic  detail. 

2.  'Tribulation'  is  announced  by  Jesus  as  the 
outward  lot  that  awaits  His  disciples,  (a)  In  the 
confusion  and  conflict  that  would  sweep  tlie  nation 
on  to  the  linal  catastrophe,  the  disciples  were  to 
be  involved  {Mt  24°).  They  would  draw  this 
relentless  hostility  on  themselves  in  consequence 
of  their  testimony  and  activity  us  disdples.  It 
behoved  tbeia  to  endure  (irg/Uruf,  v.")  and  prove 
themselves  '  brethren  and  partakers  in  the  tribula- 
tion, and  kingdom,  and  patience  {iraiuit^)  which 
are  in  Jesus'  (Rev  1»  RV,  tf.  Bo  5").  (6)  Similarly, 
but  without  reference  to  any  particular  ordeal,  the 
disciples  are  warned  about  the  treatment  thmr 
must  expect  to  meet  with  'in  the  world '(Jn  IS*'"). 
Un  account  of  their  relation  to  Jesus,  they  nonld 
be  subjected  to  this  treatment.  But  their  attitude 
ought  to  be  one  of  'good  cheer'  (Pafureire).  'Tlie 
way  that  leadeth  unto  life'  was,  therefore,  in  the 
case  of  the  disciples  U)  prove  '  straitened ' 
(Tfex^W-i). 

3.  'Tribulation'  and  persecution  [liay/tit]  'be- 
cause of  the  word'  are  mentioned  in  the  paralile 
of  the  Sower  as  the  conditions  wbich  cause  those 
■to  stumble  straightway'  that  'hear  the  word, 
and  straightway  with  joy  receive  it,  and  have  no 
root  in  triemselves'  (Mt  13",  Mk  i").  A  mind 
only  emotionally  interested  in  the  'word,'  that  is 
to  say,  as  distinct  from  one  intellectually  and 
morally  interested  (Mt  13=,  Mk  4"),  is  incapable 
of  withstanding  the  emotional  shock  occasioned 
by  tribnlation  and  persecution.  With  bis  feelings 
sustained  and  refreshed  by  no  continuons  and 
immediate  cxiierience  in  relation  to  the  'word,' 
such  a  person  cannot  resist  the  assault  upon  them 
of  actual   harassing  events.      Bee  also  SOKROW, 

SUFFERINQ. 
LrnKlTUXK—Trench,  Stvdn  <if  Wonli ;  Bu^nrll.  The  Sue 


.    1.  Tilt  iiiuAangina  Ch  ..  ,      _ 

id  aer.  (1806)  TS;T.  Arnold,  C*ri«Kfln  £^1(1878),  M 
^■_j__  n-  .^ j_ Trinmi'Thaj'er.Cr.  £«!.*.■ 

A.  B.  Macadlav. 


>D-Oeden.  Or.  Con»nfan 


TRIBUTE  is  used  in  the  Gospels  in  two  distinct 
senses,  1.  The  tribiUc-mojiC!/  {dlSpaxt^',  Mt  17"*') 
was  the  Temple-tax  levied  on  all  male  Israelites  of 
twenty  and  upwards,  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  daily 
bumt-offering  and  the  other  sat^riKces  offered  in 
of  the  people,  and  for  other  objects  of  k 

TNT't 


in  money  of  the  early  Hebrew  standard. 
'piece  of"^money '  (ornT-iip)  of  Mt  17"  was  equal  to  a 
shekel  {about  2s.  Bd. ),  and  so  was  sufficient  to  meet 
the  Temple-tax  for  two  persons.  2.  The  Iri^ite  lo 
Ciemtr  {^foi,  fipoi,  tTi'toi)  denoted  the  taxes  pay- 
able by  the  Jew*s,  as  Roman  subjects,  inla  the 
Imperial  treaaury  (/untt).  These  mcluded  taxes 
on  land  and  property  {Iribuluja  aoli),  and  the  poll- 
tax  (Iribulam  capita),  from  which  only  children 
and  old  men  were  exempt.  The  Roman  authorities 
made  use  of  the  Jewish  courts  in  collecting  their 
revenue  from  these  sources  (Jos.  BJ  II.  xvii.  1). 


(Mb 

22"  II  Mk  12"  II  Lk  20").  His  reply  gave  no  gronnd 
for  the  charge  of  forbidding  their  payment,  which 
was  afterwards  brought  against  Him  (Lk  23*). 

LnwijltTBK.— Si:hS«r,  HJF  t.  L  OS,  il.  107 (..  u.  1.  SBOtt.,  11. 
!«£,  and  UiB  authorltiea  there  dt«L 

James  Patbick. 
TRIMITY.— Our  subject  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  in  relation  to  Clirist  and  the  Gospels. 
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"We  have  to  coniuder  )iuw  fur  that  great  conception 
of  Uod's  being  and  nature  is  revealal  or  implied  in 
the  fact  of  Christ  as  presented  in  tlio  Gospels  and 
in  the  teaching  of  our  Lonl  HiiiiHelf. 

I.  The  vltneu  of  our  Lord'i  cotuoionueBB  ki 
Mve^ed  la  thefloipal*.— (■')  -^^  hegards  Him- 
3Bl.P.—lt  was  not  oiir  Lonl's  custom  to  take  to 
Himself  the  iiftuiet  and  titles  to  which  He  knew 
He  had  a  rieht.  The  passage  uhicli  exliibits  thin 
fact  moBt  clearly  in  tlint  in  wliich  we  hnd  Hiui 
questioning  His  disciplex,  Hmt  as  to  the  popular 
opinion,  and  then  as  to  their  own  belief  (Mt  IS"^, 
ilk  S"";  Lk  f").    After  St.  Peter  had  made  liis 

freat  confoBsion,  our  Lord  charged  the  diacipleB  t« 
eep  the  truth  which  hod  just  emerged,  to  them- 
selves. No  doubt  He  desired  to  avoitl  the  niistokea 
arising'  from  the  popular  conceptionn  of  the  Messiah. 
He  wished  also  tu  train  the  mindn  of  the  disciples, 
to  lead  tiiem  cently  from  truth  to  truth,  so  that 
spiritual  experience  might  keep  pace  with  know- 
ledge. And  vet  our  Lord'K  thonghtsabout  Himself 
were  loftier  far  than  conld  be  imagined  from  the 
mere  names  and  titles  which  He  acknowledged. 
AVIien  the  passages  which  contain  His  stat«menls 
abuQt  His  own  relation  to  God  and  man  ore  col- 
lected and  viewed  as  a  whole,  tiiej  are  found  to 
imply  claims  which  are  far  in  advance  of  tlie  first 
and  more  obvious  ineaningH  of  the  titles. 


tbcii  ■iKnlBcun.  But  whan  Uiia  hu  been  mnCKl  to  tb?  rail, 
Mirn  mniiiu  ■  voy  Itigt  provortlon  ol  Hli  KU-nvdiition 
viuHxninUd ror.  BoniKtcQiuldenthot thCKWrveotouiIxml 
on  Iha  iqbjcct  ol  Illg  HiBiEhdilp  ¥ru  diu  to  Uii  deqi  kok  □( 
Uia  liudaquicy  at  the  Itvuluile  Utls  lor  Uut  irhich  Hs  telt 
HimKlltobe(./«iu,p.mft,  Enn.tr.X  And  ontklB  ICii  tliit, 
HinonK  (ll  the  concentlDni  which  nliutcnd  round  tba  Janisb 
■allcluiClan  ol  the  flmlih,  nona  ii  ET«it  miHiEh,  uona  deep 
vnouEh.  to  nrnipond  oith  the  nvetetlon  ol  lIlmKll  which  our 
Lotd  makH  In  the Oonnte.  (Beanrt. 'OavelopracntolDoctrinF* 
in  Hutlngi'  DB,  Ext.  VoL  ;  ChuUa, '  Enooh '  end '  KtBhtMots ' 


irrepBOU  enlirgi 
pre-Chrtetian  h 


TconcaptiDna  at  tha  I 

nd  wa  hmve  tha  Latter  repeatad,  a 
inOu-SimililudaiofBnodi.    Inll 

larkablj'  nith  ccrUin 


R  creatLon,  and  takea  part  In 
"  El  oF  that  pilraoTTlEnan' 
Hiidflnt  relatioTiihip  to 


which  la  tba  prlwipd  ddl 
u^^_...^u...o  iponcemlHB  Uiiiiwlt.  Tlis  liuwi  i«  mvi.  uk  uiu.- 
VMlt-y  of  rtprFianUiitf  that  oonHloQenan  hy  niaaiia  of  Ebe  uuder. 
Btood  aud  reownliH  tormi  of  Iba  rellKiou  and  theology  of  tho 
day  waa  almoiit  inconceivably  ^reat 

It  was  tliia  very  inadequacy  of  all  existing  eon- 
ception.H  to  convey  the  truth  of  our  Lord's  Person 
in  His  relation  to  God  and  man  which  rendered 
necessary  that  careful  and  jutient  handlin)!!  of  the 
faith  of  the  diBci]>1eH  which  we  Knd  everywlicre  in 
His  dealing  with  them.  A  sgiiritual  exi>erience  of 
B  new  kind  liail  to  be  created  before  the  new 
language  conUI  be  learned.  Tlie  new  wine  needed 
new  bottles.  The  first  danger  to  l>e  [-aarded  agBinst 
was  a  premature  precision,  a  hasty  definition.  The 
one  title  wliich  our  Lord  conitantly  used  of  HiitiKlf, 
'  the  Son  of  Man,'  most  Rkilfully  avoided  anything 
«f  the  nature  of  definition.  Messianic  in  its  associa- 
tions, it  was  yet  not  so  dintinctively  ^lessianic  as 
to  constitute  a  claim,  and  it  yriia  capable  of  infinite 
HUggestion,  aceordine  to  its  appHcat inn  and  context. 
It  was  a  continual  challenge  to  relle.\ion.  See  art. 
Son  of  Mav  almve  and  in  Hastings'  DIS. 

Tliese  Teflexions  will  help  us  to  discern  the  tme 
nature  of  the  problem  which  ispresBnted  by  our 
Xord's  revelation  of  Himnelf.  Tlie  facts  of  that 
problem  maybe  summarized  as  foliows,  the  Synoptic 
evidence  and  that  of  the  Fonrtli  Gospel  lieing  ex- 
llibited  separately. 

(I)  Dircrf  sl-ileinenit  or  rliuiiii  to  n  position  or 
iiuthorilr;  more  thnn  Ahiiitb.— The  strongest  poss- 
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age  in  tlie  Synoptics  is  the  solemn  declaration 
recorded  by  Mt.  (U-'')  and  Lk.  (10=),  'All  things 
liave  been  delivereii  unto  ine  of  my  i''tttlier  ;  and  no 
one  knoweth  who  the  Son  is,  save  ttie  Fatlier ;  and 
who  the  Father  is,  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom- 
soever the  Son  willeth  to  reveal  hira.' 

ThMB  wordi  form  Uie  moet  eti 
tbe  Chilatotogy  of  cbe  Sj-noptio . 

Bullhej-dD  not,*!  BDnn  crltlce  would  have . 

alone.  On  tha  oontmr,  ttoj-  hut  aum  up  tsu^ng  which  may 
be  found  evarywhere,  axpreHed  or  implied.  In  many  plocaa  our 
Lard  epailia  of  HI*  mMon  trom  God  In  a  manner  which  »M 
Him  abara  and  apait  from  men  (Uc  SuB,  uk  Bn  !!>",  Lk  »«, 
Mt  ISU  rccX  Ua  ii  Kins  in  a  auiicrhunian  mow  of  the  term 
(!i[t!l»<l'-£»H-lD  uklfit,  Lkie»l£!>X3^>).  UeiiJudMOl 
all  and  Lord  of  ilia  future (Mt£l!>l''  IC  lonsO^',  Uk^  1S*-*I 
no,  lAll"  !»■»■•«»  Igi*.  17»  BIX  KW  etc.).  I|gl>  David'a 
Lord  («t  ££0^,  Hk  IV^-,  Lk  !»">  He  !•  tainher  tluui  the 
nngeh  (Hk  IS>Q.  He  demandii  the  QiMt  complete  devoKon  aa 
Hii  rifiht,  and  Iba  mon  extreme  Hll4acrinFcri[t8=>  10"- 'B' IT'S 
H*  iSu-fcajioH.,  Mk  85"-  loai,  Lkn™.  ll»*f.  21I*T.  etc.).   TbH* 

dodarea  HInwIf  ureswr  than  the  Temjila  (MC  19).  l.onl'ot  the 
Sabbath  (Ut  I2»,  Mk  2*),  greater  than  Solamon  (Mt  Xf^ 

In  the  Fourth  Gospel  this  great  claim  of  Christ 
occupies  a  ninch  larger  space,  and  is  more  explicit 
and  more  fully  stated,  hut  it  Ls  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose tliat  it  is  more  strongly  expressed.  Sucli  a 
passage  as  Jn  S"-  -^  '  He  hath  given  all  judgment 
unto  the  Son  ;  that  all  may  honinir  tlie  Son  even 
OS  they  honour  the  Father,'  is  very  definite,  Ijnt  it 
is  only  putting  into  general  temw  the  teocliing  of 
Mt  10"  aC'i^.TUk  »'■»,  Lk  14*".  The  trementfoun 
statement  in  Jn  10"  '  I  and  the  Father  are  one,' 
summing  uii  aa  it  does  the  teaching  of  the  whole 
Gospel,  finds  perhaps  its  most  iwifect  explication 
in  Mt  11",  Lk  10".  The  great  section,  Jn  14-17. 
is  but  the  further  development  of  the  same  doc- 
trine, introducing,  as  was  necehsnry,  the  promise 
of  tlie  Holy  Spirit  and  certain  fundamental  inHtmu- 
tion  concerning  His  function  nnd  work. 


of  His  unique  relation  to  Gixl  which 
IB  to  be  found  iiniilieil  in  //ij  lift  and  mrlhiiils,  we 
are  able  to  note  the  following : 

(u)  The  unn/iri/inij  tour  of  niitkorilii  which 
characterizes  all  His  actions  and  utterances — 
autliority  as  regards  the  greatest  siibjei:ts  «liicli 
have  ever  eugagei]  the  mind  of  man.  bee,  further, 
artt.  Authority  of  Chklst  and  Claims  of 
Christ. 

{b)  Thaaerenr.  etrlniiil.t  ::/  II.-  ,■./..  .'>■  "/iwt 
the  grcntal   qiimtioas  <•_!  Iniiim. 

This   chomctenstic    is     u iii    the 

Sermon  on  the  Mount,  um iki-i-  y-.wu  of 

HiB  teaching  which  deal  u.;ii  11. •■  n-.-.a  ii:Ution 
to  Gml,  and  Gotl's  love  to  nian.  All  tiic  highest 
and  greatest  things  are  to  Him  easy  and  fiimiliar. 
He  walks  upon  the  mountain  iieaks  of  vision  with 
unhesitating  contldenre.  He  sjieaks  as  One  who 
sees  clearly  into  the  heart  of  (iixl.  £xamples  will 
be  found  in  the  following  passages  : 

Ml  fiOH-  BUM  77-1'  11»"  lS»n  irm   Iff!-"  "I'-JI.Il.I!  SV.T 

MX  owsantuwotoimn".  Lk2J»45irB.iO-'"-»nBi  a'^l  i.-i 
171111.  aim  ii,»u,  juSStMBi^^'etc. 

[r]  H(  iif-itr  prni/s  ti-ith  ffU  fHaciph-s,  He 
teaches  tliem  to  l>ray.  He  prays  for  lliciu.  but 
not  with  tliem.  (See  Chadwick,  Cfirinl  lictirinij 
Kitnc's  to  Hiimdf  pp.  104,  IU5;  anil  Forresi-, 
The  Chrmt  of  Hiitonj  and  vf  Expr.ricHre.  p.  22ir., 
nnd  Appendix  to  lith  ed.}.  We  read  of  politary 
prayers  (Mk  6"-",  .In  8"). 

((7)  Tkf._  h-rmumonx  rnmblnntion  of  i.p/mgite 
qiwlitiss  in  HU  chfimi-lrr. — Characteristics  whii'h 
would  be  incompatible  in  nny  one  else  unite  freely 
and  with  jwrfeot  consistency  in  Him.  Here  is 
perhaps  the  strongest  proof  of  the  alwolnte  trutli 
of  the  [lortrait  presented  in  tlie  Gospels.     Xotliiilg 


but  the  strength   and   reality  of  t 
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which  inspired  the  various  accounts  could  have 
made  sucii  a  result  possible.  See,  further,  artt. 
Character  of  Christ,  Divinity  of  Christ, 
Mental  Characteristics. 

(ii.)  His  relation  to  the  Father,^{1)  Our 
Lord  asserts  and  implies  that  He  stands  in  a  rela- 
tion of  unique  intimacj/  with  God  the  Father.  The 
great  passage  already  quoted  (Mt  11^,  Lk  1(P)  is 
the  fullest  statement  in  the  Synoptics.  The 
language  here  associates  the  Son  vnth  the  Father 
in  a  manner  i^thich  exalts  Him  above  all  creation. 
It  corresponds  with  certain  characteristic  phrases 
and  mental  habits  of  our  Lord.  For  example,  He 
calls  God  '  my  Father '  in  a  manner  which  sets  the 
relation  indicated  by  the  words  far  ajpart  from  that 
Fatherhood  which  He  attributes  to  God  in  relation 
to  men,  whether  disciples  or  not :  see  Mt  7"  lO***  ^ 
112?  151$  igio  2023  etc.,  Mk  8»  Lk  2«  22»  24«,  Jn 
517  1029. 30 1420  20"  etc.  These  i)a8sages  but  supply 
the  correlative  to  the  announcement  at  the  Baptism 
and  the  Transfiguration  (Mk  1"  9^).  They  also 
interpret  for  ua  the  title  *  Son  of  Grod '  attributed  to 
Him  and  accepted  by  Him  (Mt  4»-  •  8»  14»  27«-  ^'  **, 
Mk  3"  12«-«  15*  Lk  4«  22^,  Jn  1»*- «  9S»  11«»  etc.). 

In  connexion  with  this  we  observe  the  cloudless 
serenity  of  His  relation  to  God.  It  has  been  re- 
marked that  the  absence  of  any  note  of  repent- 
ance is  the  strongest  proof  of  our  Lord's  perfect 
sinlessness.  But  we  have  in  His  life  the  marks  of 
a  moral  state  which  is  very  much  more  than  mere 
sinlessness.'  The  value  of  the  negative  is  entirely 
relative  to  the  corresponding  positive.  The  per- 
fect innocence  of  a  soul  which  possessed  but  small 
moral  capacity  would,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  be  of 
but  little  value  as  a  moral  factor  in  the  imiverse. 
But,  in  the  case  of  our  Lord,  we  find  a  moral 
capacity  which  is  absolutely  without  parallel  in 
human  experience,  and  we  find  the  moral  Being 
who  possesses  this  capacity  not  merely  conscious 
of  innocence,  but  living  a  life  which  is  wittingly 
and  willingly  all  that  God  would  have  it  be  (see 
Forrest,  op,  cit.y  Lect.  I.). 

(2)  Unity  with  t/ie  Father,  —  The  revelation 
which  our  Lord  gives  us  of  His  relation  to  the 
Father  amounts  to  much  more  than  a  manifesta- 
tion of  a  peculiar  intimacy  between  Himself  and 
God.  He  claims  disiinctly  certain  Divine  attri- 
butes and  privileges.  He  is  King  and  Judge  of 
all.  He  is  to  be  the  object  of  the  most  absolute 
trust,  the  utmost  devotion.  No  sacrifice  is  too 
great  to  be  made  for  His  sake  (see  above).  To 
reject  Him  or  His  messengers  is  to  reject  God  and 
to  incur  the  severest  judgment  (Mt  10^**  ^^  11^***, 
Mk  12»,  Lk  lOW-i*-J«  13»*-3»  ete.).  The  right  of 
the  Almighty  to  supremacy  over  the  hearts  and 
lives  of  men  could  not  be  expressed  in  stronger 
terms  than  those  in  which  Jesus  claims  human 
allegiance.  The  only  possible  explanation  of  His 
attitude  is  that  ffiven  by  His  own  words,  *All 
things  have  been  delivered  unto  me  of  my  Father* 
(Mt  11*?,  Lk  10«). 

When  we  turn  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  we  find 
this  teaching  expressed  with  a  fulness  and  clear- 
ness of  statement  which  ought  not  to  appear  ex- 
traordinary. There  must  surely  have  t>een  an 
inner  side  to  such  a  life  as  we  find  portraye<l  from 
the  outside  in  the  Synoptics.  It  the  external 
accounts  give  so  many  indications  of  a  unique 
relation  to  God,  the  revelation  of  the  inner  life 
of  the  wonderful  Personality  must  display  that  re- 
lation with  special  clearness.  What  is  truly  ex- 
traordinary is  that  the  inner  history,  as  we  have 
it  in  St.  John's  Gospel,  does  not  reveal  any  essen- 
tial element  which  cannot  be  found,  expressed  or 
implied,  in  the  external  histories  (see  above).  And 
tills  is  the  more  remarkable  when  we  consider  that 
the  method  and  style  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  con- 
trast so  strongly  with  those  of  the  others. 


From  St.  John  we  learn  ihen  to  think  of  our  Lord :  (1)  As 
One  who  caine  from  (>od,  >%ith  whom  He  was  before,  on  a 
mission  of  mercy  to  mankind,  Jn  S"!*-  16-  "•  siir.  524.30.43 
6».  82.  xiff.  63  718.  as  «tc  tjaa.  43  etc  leawr..  (2)  As  One  whose  re- 
lation  to  the  Father  is  essential  and  unique,  3i»-  is.  34  517.  I8. 
23.  96  6B7  gi6  iQift.  38  14?.  11.  (s)  As  the  only-begottcn  Son  of  God, 
316. 18,  and  see  l^-^  i<*  (in  v.Ib  the  stronger  /u«*«yf»i^  6ti(  seems 
the  better  reading).  (4)  As  with  the  Father  from  all  eternity. 
This  may  be  gathered  from  80^  *  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am,' 
and  IT'^-  M  « the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before  the  world 
was,'  'Thou  lovedst  me  before  the  foundation  of  the  world.' 
These  passages  justify  the  extraordinary'  language  of  tlie  Pro- 
logue (II*  2),  '  the  Word  was  with  God,'  *  the  same  was  in  the 
b^rinning  witii  Ood '  (rpis  riv  0m»X  The  lym  uut  of  8<^  certainly 
implies  more  than  mere  pre-existence.  (5)  As  one  with  the 
Father :  '  I  and  the  Father  are  one '  (10»>) ;  '  All  things  what- 
soever the  Father  hath  are  mine '  (161'^) ;  *  All  things  that  are 
mine  are  thine,  and  thine  are  mine '  {Vt^%  etc.  The  it  (one)  in 
1090  is  very  remarkable.  It  signifies  essence,  as  distinguished 
from  person,  which  would  be  ilr.  The  force  of  it  is  greatly 
strengthened  by  its  relation  to  the  context.  Our  Ix>rd  is 
declaring  His  power  to  keep  His  people.  He  appeals  to  the 
Almiffhtv  power  of  God  (v.29),  identifying  His  own  power  with 
it  and  adding  the  explanation,  '  I  and  the  Father  are  one.'  See 
also  5"  12«  14710  etc. 

This  classification  of  passi^pes  enables  us  to  pass  alon^  an 
ascending  plane  of  thought  to  that  great  doctoine  which  is  so 
comprehensively  and  yet  so  briefly  expressed  in  the  Prologue 
to  the  Gospel.  We  learn  that  the  Evangelist  intended  us  to 
gather  that  the  conception  of  the  Logos  which  is  there  pre- 
sented is  the  true  and  necessary  implication  of  our  Lord's 
consciousness  of  Himself  and  His  work  in  relation  to  God  and 
the  world. 

II.  The  pevelation  of  Ood  in  the  Oospels. — 

(i.)  The  Father,— We  must  never  forget  that 
Christianity  was  built  upon  the  foundation  of 
Jewish  monotheism.  A  long  providential  discip- 
line had  secured  to  the  Jewish  people  their  splendid 
heritage  of  faith  in  the  One  and  Only  God.  '  Hear, 
O  Israel,  Jehovah  our  (jod  is  one  Jehovah :  and 
thou  shalt  love  Jehovah  thy  God  with  all  thine 
heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy 
mi^ht'  (Dt  6^').  This  was  the  comer-stone  of  the 
reli^on  of  Israel.  These  were  perhaps  the  most 
familiar  of  all  sacred  words  to  the  ears  of  the  pious 
Jew.  They  were  recited  continually.  Our  Lord 
Himself  had  them  frequently  in  Iiis  mind  (Mt 
22P,  Mk  12»»,  Lk  lO*?).  that  He  thought  of 
God  always  as  the  Supreme  One  is  unquestionable. 
Indeed  the  very  idea  of  Fatherhood,  which,  with 
our  Lord,  is  the  characteristic  conception,  and 
which  is  capable  of  being  presented  in  a  way 
which  might  weaken  or  injure  a  tnxe  monotheism, 
becomes  m  His  teaching  absolutely  monotheistic 
because  absolutely  universal  (see  Mt  S**-**  7"  8" 
10»,  Lk  6»  13»-  8"  15).  To  the  Jewish  mind,  the 
sovereignty  of  God  was  the  natural  and  character- 
istic thought.  In  our  Lord's  teaching  the  Divine 
Fatherho<xl  overshadows  and  also  transforms  the 
Divine  sovereignty,  but  never  threatens  to  dissolve 
the  pure  and  splendid  monotheism  of  the  original 
doctrine. 

There  are  three  degrees  of  the  Divine  Father- 
hood presented  in  the  teaching  of  onr  Lord :  God 
is  the  universal  Father  (see  ren.  given  abwe) ;  He 
is,  in  a  very  intimate  and  specialway,  tlie  Father 
of  the  disciples  of  Jesus  (Mt  5»«  6^-  «•  ^-  7",  Lk  l^ 
etc.) ;  He  is,  in  the  highest,  and  unique,  sense,  the 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Clirist  (see  above). 

It  is  evident  that  our  Lord  makes  a  ver^  clear  distinction 
between  His  own  Son^ip  and  the  relationship  in  which  others, 
even  the  most  faithful  of  disciples,  stand  towards  God.  Yet,  in 
thus  setting  Himself  ai)art  as  the  Son  of  God,  He  was  in  truth 
providing  that  ver>'  element  which  was  required  to  form  a 
connecting  link  between  the  Divine  and  the  human.  The  great 
danger  of  monotheism  is  its  tendency  towards  a  Iranscenaaice 
which  removes  man  to  an  infinite  distance  :  God  and  man  seem 
to  stand  apart  from  one  another  in  hopeless  opposition.  Such 
was  the  tendency  of  the  Jewish  conception  in  the  time  of  our 
Lord.    (See  art.'  •  God  (in  NT)'  by  Dr.  Sanday  in  Hastings'  DB). 

We  find,  then,  that  the  teaching  of  our  Lord 
and  of  the  Gospels  concerning  God  is  the  union  of 
a  true  and  unwavering  monotheism  with  a  great 
doctrine  of  mediation,  according  to  which  God 
and  man  enter  into  very  close  relationship  in  the 
Person  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God. 

(ii.)  The  Soy,— {I)  The  Son  is  a  distinct  Person 
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^rom  the  Father. — It  is  easy  to  coiuplicata  this 
question  by  a  Uiscu.iaiun  of  the  ineanint;  uC  the 
word  ■  jiersonality.'  The  Latin  word  pertona  was 
chosen  to  represent  the  Ureek  fnrisrBffii,  but  neither 
the  orieinal  nor  its  tran-slation  wan  udenuate.  Tc 
endeavour  to  minimize  the  difficultj^oitlie  trfuli- 
tional  dtK.-triiie  by  rei^alling  tlie  primitive  nieaninu 
of  persona  is  surely  vain.  The  truth  is  tliat  the 
conoention  of  personality,  as  we  now  understand 
it,  dia  not  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  the  ancients 
at  all.  They  used  the  language  which  attached 
itaelf  most  easily  to  the  new  distinctions  which  the 
rise  of  Christian  theology  forced  upon  their  att«n- 
tion,  and,  in  doing  ao,  laid  the  foundations  of  oui 
modern  philosophical  and  tlieolo^cal  terminology. 
But  the  true  force  of  their  technical  terms  may  be 
more  acL'nrately  gauged  by  considering  the  met  ~ 
logs  to  whicli  tliey  tended,  than  by  going  bock 
meanings  which  they  forsook.  It  is  much  better 
to  interpret  the  Trinitarian  doctrine  with  the  help 
uf  the  modern  conception  of  personality  than  by 
means  of  the  Latin  word  persona ;  for  if  the  con- 
notation of  the  term  has  altered,  its  denotation  is, 
in  this  case,  the  same,  and  the  cliange  of  meaning 
VBs  simply  the  inevilablB  development. 

The  truth  of  tliis  will  become  evident  when  we 
turn  from  abstract  doctrines  and  n  priori  argu- 
ments to  the  facts  of  the  life  of  Christ  as  we  liave 
them  in  the  Gospels.  If  any  result  has  emerged 
Dur  examination  it  is  this ;  the  Personality 
r  Lord  is  the  most  distinct  and  tlie  most 
e  of  whicli  we  have  any  knowledge.  If  His 
□sneas  included  elements  which  are  outside 
the  range  of  our  experience,  if  His  character  com- 
bined qualities  which  do  not  coexiit  under  ordinary 
human  conditions,  if  there  was  an  uneKampltKl 
completeness  about  His  moral  and  spiritual  being, 
then  all  these  great  i<piritual  possessions  belonged 
to  His  Ego,  and  therefore  that  Ego  hod  a  distinct- 
ness an<(  concreteness  surpassing  any  other  human 
being  who  ever  Jived.  To  contuse  the  boundaries 
vhicli  give  the  Egu  its  distinctness,  for  the  sake  of 
making  an  abstract  doctrine  appear  more  intellig- 
ible, is  surely  a  dangerous  error.  Our  Lord  was 
veiy  man,  and  His  Ego  had  all  tlie  self- possession 
ttnaself-oonsciousnesa  which  give  to  every  human 
eionl  ita  personal  distinctnesa.  While  we  find,  in 
His  self- revelation,  tliat  He  constantly  entered 
into  a  communion  with  Uud  which  is  quite  without 
parallel  in  human  experience,  and  tliat  Ue  knew 
the  heart  of  God  from  within,  we  also  find  Him 
ever  distinj^ii^hing  Himself  as  a  Person  from  the 
Father.  There  is  no  trace  anywhere  of  tlie  break- 
ing down  of  the  boundaries  oi  personal  life.  The 
Hebrew  prophet  was  frequently  imnelled  to  a]ieak 
as  the  mouthpiece  of  Jehovah,  his  jtersonality 
seemed  to  iliasolve,  and  the  voice  of  Deity  seemed 
to  speak  through  his  lips.  So  with  the  mystic,  the 
individual  being  seems  to  vanish  in  the  moment  of 
insight,  the  human  drop  seems  to  blend  with  the 
ocean  of  Divinity.  In  the  records  of  the  inner  life 
of  our  lord  will  be  found  no  sign  of  such  experi- 
ences. His  utterances  reveal  no  displacement  of 
the  centre  of  personal  life.  He  is  always  self- 
contained,  even  in  Getbseniane. 
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Lencher  sbonC  ths  Divi 

(2)  Organic  relalion  of  the  Son  to  the  Father.— 
{n)  The  subordination  of  the  A'oh.— This  truth  is 
uresenled  everywhere  in  the  teaching  of  our  Lord. 
Though  He  speaks  ever  ox  One  who  enjoys  a  uniiine 
relation  of  intimacy  with  tlie  Father,  though  He 
claims  God  aa  His  own  Father,  yet  it  is  clear  that 
Ha  was  filled  with  reverence  towards  the  Eternal 
Source  of  all  things  from  whom  His  own  being  is 
derived. 
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coriBcloiABiicai  of  His  01411  IMviiie  Sonshlp. 
pltclng  Hinuell  above  the  •ogeli  in  heaven,  next  to  the  Etemil 
Vslher,  Bod  tho  (net  o(  His  Igdoraupe  of  the  ereat  (eciet  noted 
u  Htnonilnary,  The  tmtfi  ii  Ibnl  the  inipllrstloiis  of  thii 
puncc  involve  »  ChtiBlology  whith  igree"  pwfecU)'  with  Ihc 
(eiehiiig  of  St.  John.  There  ii.  however,  the  cleor  OHertian  of 
Lhe  tulKinlinALion  of  Uie  Son ;  ud  even  if  Hig  ignonnce  of  the 
ereatdar  tw  regarded  u  temporary,  pan  ol  the  UmitatiDo  in- 
volved In  Hia  hiuniltition  while  on  earth,  none  tlie  lens  the 

Se<»ndl>-.  efpedal  mention  ma}'  be  made  o(  Jn  11™  '  The  father 
I9  greater  than  I,'  Ai  Coleridge  obeervee  (nee  TabU  Talk,  Im 
Maj'  liSS),  these  words,  which  have  been  used  to  supply  an  aricu- 
inent  against  the  orthodox  cmd,  contain,  in  truth,  a  verj-  strong 
Implloiljoo  of  onr  Lords  IHvinltX-  For  a  mere  man  to  say,  -  r.ai 
is  greater  than  I.'  would  Iw  monstrous  or  atwiid.  Compariwn 
i)  pos^blo  only  between  thingsof  the  nuui  nature.  While,  there, 
fore,  the  uaercion  Implies  the  Dlvinltr,  It  is  a  direct  statement  oF 
the  aiial  subordination  of  the  Son.  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  this 
sUIement,  our  Lonl  uHe  the  emphatic  ■  I,' as  In  §u  {„;.  Wi^kM- 
ynir^  j}^iuv)and  lai^liri-M^i-rmTvi'iriH.).  He  does  not 
ny.  'the  Ron,'  or,  -Ihe  Son  of  Uau.'    It  is  Inadiuisriblc,  a* 

Mite  than  'in  Uie  fulness  of  His  indlvlsiiilePcrsonBllty.'  We 
cannot  think  that  the  nutement  nien  mercl>'  to  the  human  life 
of  Christ  on  earth.  'The  su|K^rior  greatness  of  the  Father  must 
Iherefore  belnlenireleii  in  nMnI  to  the  nhsolute  reloUoilB  o(  the 
;hDut  violation  of  the  one  equal  Godhead.' 
and  A<lditlonal  Nole  on  14^). 


>lt.  loc  ei 


Father 

(A)  The  rleriratiee  natnre  o/Ihe  Son's  Divimtij.— 
We  are  left  in  no  doubt  as  to  wliat  is  the  essential 
natnre  of  this  subordination.  The  Son  derives  His 
being,  His  knowledge,  Uis  power.  His  active  life, 
at  every  moment,  from  the  Father.  For  the  de- 
tailed proof  of  this  we  are  mainly  dependent  upon 
the  Fourth  Gospel.  But  here  the  range  of  passages 
which  may  be  adduced  is  extraordinary. 

'The  Son  ran  do  nothing  of  himself '  (Jn  R") ;  'As  the  Father 
hath  life  in  hinvielti  even  so  gave  he  to  the  Son  alto  to  have  lite 
in  hlnitelt  '{!■.=«);'  I  can  of  mj-»elf  do  nothlnjt '  (v.") ; '  I  ini  rou.e 

that  sent  me '(flW)';  'I  do  nothlnitof  myselt'fs*):  'lepokenot 
tmnimTaelt:  but  the  Father  which  sent  me,  he  hath  gven  me 

(I^):  '"'nie  Father  aMdlnir  In  me  doelh  his  works'  (Uli^; 
'Thou,  Falhtr.  art  in  me,  and  I  In  Ihee'  (IT^X 

(r)  The  tenosi/i. — It  is  this  derivative  nature  of 
the  Son's  Divinity  which  hel|is  u»  to  realize  that 
the  limitations  to  which  He  submitted  during  His 
life  on  earth  involved  no  breach  of  His  Divine 
identity.  Onr  ordinary  experience  teaches  ns  that 
the  limitation  of  our  powers  does  not  destroy  otir 
identity.  If  we  i»hat  our  eyes,  we  impose  njion 
ourselves  voluntarily  a  limitation  which,  wliile  it 
lasts,  diminishes  very  considerably  otir  hold  tijion 
reality ;  yet  we  continue  to  be  the  same  identical 
persons  that  we  were  before,  and  that  we  shall  be 
ogun  when  the  voluntary  limitation  has  come  to 

J      T^„t,  \i  i,  j,aj,|]  [„  iniagine  anything  similar 
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that  is  depends  on  Him,  and  any  reduction  or 
limitation  of  His  power  is  inconceivable.  Certainly 
that  Avuuld  seem  to  be  the  case,  when  we  think  of 
the  Eternal  Father.  But  surely  it  is  different  with 
the  Eternal  Son.  His  Divinity  is  derivative,  de- 
pendent from  moment  to  moment  upon  the  Father : 
and  tlierefore  there  is  no  difficulty  in  accepting 
what  seems  to  be  a  necessary  inference  from  the 
facts  of  the  Gospel  history,  that,  during  our  Lord's 
life  on  earth,  there  took  place  a  limitation  of  the 
Divine  effluence.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  suppose 
that  tliis  limitation  was  always  the  same  in  extent 
or  degree.  Here  may  be  the  explanation  of  the 
awful  cry,  *  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  for- 
saken me  ? '  Such  a  view  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  declaration  of  St.  Paul  that  *  it  was  the  cood 
pleasure  of  the  Father  that  in  him  should  all 
fulness  dwell,'  the  whole  irXiJpw/ia  of  the  Deity 
(Col  V% 

{(l)  The  Logos. — For  the  use  of  this  term  in 
Christian  theology  we  are  indebted  to  St.  John. 
It  is  a  mark  of  the  inner  truth  of  the  Fourth 
Gosjiel  that  nowhere  is  our  Lord  represented  as 
using  it ;  for  it  Ls  not  in  His  manner,  nor  does  it 
arise  naturally  out  of  the  thought  of  the  first  age 
of  Christian  experience  (but  see  Rev  19^).  It  l^- 
longs  essentialljr  to  the  age  of  reflexion  and  philo- 
sophic construction.  Yet  the  tenn  was  familiar  to 
the  minds  of  thinkers  of  various  schools  at  the 
time.  It  was  the  means  of  drawing  together  the 
religious  thought  of  Palestine  and  the  philosophy 
of  Alexandria.  In  the  former,  the  Memra  or  W  ord 
of  Jehovah  was  regarded  as  a  afm^t-personal  Divine 
agency  by  which  the  Most  High  eflFects  His  pur- 
poses in  the  world.  In  the  latter,  the  Logos  is  a 
personified  abstraction,  and  must  be  connected 
with  the  Immanent  Reason  of  Greek  speculation, 
though  sometimes  conceived  more  concretely  (by 
Philo)  as  executive  power.  (See  Harnack,  Hist, 
of  Dogma,  ch.  ii.  §  5,  etc.,  and  throughout,  for 
ifurther  development  of  the  Logos  conception). 
See,  further,  art.  Logos. 

Both  speculatively  and  historically  the  Incarna- 
tion is  the  starting-point  for  that  course  of  thought 
whicli  leads  inevitably  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity.  As  soon  as  Christian  thinkers 
came  to  realize  that  the  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God 
as  being  the  Incarnate  Divine  Logos,  their  thought 
was  launched  ujton  that  vast  speculation  as  to  the 
nature  of  God,  and  especially  as  to  the  relation  of 
the  Son  to  the  Father,  whicli  occupied  the  minds 
of  theologians  during  the  earlier  centuries  of 
Church  history. 

(iii. )  The  Hol  Y  Ghost.  —For  a  general  statement 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  the  reader  may 
be  referred  to  art.  Holy  Spirit  in  vol.  i.  and  the 
corresponding  art.  in  Hastings'  DB,  Here  a 
briefer  and  more  limited  treatment  must  suffice. 

(1)  The  evulence  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels. — The 
Gos^jels  record  a  renewed  activity  of  prophetic 
inspiration  in  connexion  with  tlie  Advent  of 
Christ.  Of  John  the  Baptist  it  was  foretold,  *  He 
shall  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  even  from  his 
mother's  womb '  (Lk  1**).  So  M'e  read  (vv.*^  ^)  of 
Elisabeth  and  Zacharias,  that,  filled  with  the 
Spirit,  they  uttered  prophetic  language.  See  also 
Lk  2***  *•  ^-  *.  Again,  the  miraculoiLs  conception 
is  ascribed  to  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  (Lk  1*, 
Mt  V^  ^).  Equally  clear  is  the  statement  of  the 
agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  the  Baptism  of  our 
Lord  (Mk  P^  Mt  3^«,  Lk  3»).  As  He  entered  upon 
His  ministry,  the  Evangelists  tell  us  that  our  Lord 
was  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit  (Mk  V\  Mt  4»,  Lk 
41. 2. 14. 18)^     ffig    miracles    are   performed   in   the 

Spirit  (Mt  12*).  In  His  hour  of  most  profound 
concentration  upon  the  mv«tery  of  His  own  Person 
and  work  we  are  told,  *He  rejoiced  in  the  Holy 
Spirit' (Lk  102^). 


Our  Lord's  oym  teaching  on  this  subject,  as 
given  in  the  Synoptics,  recognizes  the  inspiration 
of  the  OT  (Mk  12»,  Mt  22^),  and  connects  His 
own  miraculous  works  (Mt  12^)  and  His  mission 
(Lk  4*8)  with  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Cer- 
tain of  His  promises  to  His  disciples  can  be  fully 
understood  only  in  the  light  of  the  teaching  whicu 
we  find  in  the  Fourth  Gospel. '  See  Mt  10»,  Lk 
1113  12«  24«  Ac  \^^\  Perhaps,  however,  the 
strongest  passage  of  all  is  that  in  which  our  Lord 
warns  against  the  awful  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost  (Mk  3»,  Mt  12*»,  Lk  12*»).  The  intensity  of 
our  Lord's  lang:uage  here  certainly  points  to  the 
Deity  of  the  Spirit.  See,  further,  art.  Unpakdon- 
ABLE  Sin. 

(2)  The  evidence  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. — Here  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  frequently  mentioned. 
He  is  the  agent  in  the  new  birth  (S****) ;  the  living 
water  (4»*  1^) ;  the  Paraclete  (14i«) ;  the  Spirit  of 
truth  ( 14"  15*  16"),  etc.  In  these  and  other  passages 
the  relation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  Father  and 
to  the  Son,  and  His  agency  in  connexion  wdth  the 
work  of  God  in  the  Church  and  the  world,  are  pre- 
sented with  extraordinary  impressiveness. 

(3)  The  Personality  oj  the  Holy  Ghost. — It  is 
inevitable,  owing  to  the  very  use  of  the  ambimious 
word  iTPfvfMf  that  in  many  cases  it  is  impossible  to 
be  certain,  from  the  mere  language  of  the  passages 
in  which  the  word  occurs  or  trom  their  context,  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  agency  to  which  reference  is 
made.  It  is  also  necessary  to  remember  that  the 
personification  of  abstractions  may  be  carried  to 
great  lengths  when  the  conception  of  personality  is 
indefinite,  as  it  certainly  was  among  the  ancients, 
at  least  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  at  present. 
It  would,  therefore,  be  a  mistake  to  infer  the  Per- 
sonality of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  mere  use  of 
language  concerning  Him  which  seems  to  imply  it. 
SucTi  language  must  be  understood  in  relation  to 
the  whole  Christian  revelation  and  its  interpreta- 
tion in  terms  of  thought.  Yet  the  language  is  very 
strong  and  verj^  definite.  *  I  will  pray  the  Father, 
and  he  shall  give  you  another  Paraclete,  that  he 
may  be  with  you  for  ever ;  even  the  Spirit  of  truth ' 
(14"*- ").  The  Spirit  is  here  indicated  as  *  another,' 
One  who  is  to  take  the  place  of  our  Lord  Himself 
as  His  substitute.  Also  He  is  6  irapaVXi/rof,  t6  irv€Vfia 
t6  dyiop  (v.*).  The  masculine  form  of  the  word  is 
certainly  used  to  impress  upon  the  disciples  the 
truth  that  the  Presence  which  is  to  take  tne  place 
of  that  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  is  no 
less  a  Personal  Presence  than  the  other.  And  this 
view  is  strengthened  by  the  repeated  and  emphatic 
4k€ipos:  *he  shall  teacfi  you'  (v.'*);  'he  shall  bear 
witness'  (15") j  *he,  when  he  is  come,  will  con- 
vict .  .  .'  (16»);  'he  shall  guide  you  .  .  .'  (v."); 
*he  shall  glorify  me'  (v.").  Not  merely  the  lan- 
guage, strong  and  emphatic  as  it  undoubtedly  is, 
but  the  whole  argument  demands  the  doctrine  of 
the  Personality  of  the  Spirit. 

This  group  of  passages  also  shows  very  clearly 
that  we  are  iiere  taught  to  think  of  the  Spirit  as 
not  only  personal,  but  as  distinct  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son.  This  appears  remarkably  in  14* 
*  The  Paraclete,  the  Holy  Spirit,  whom  the  Father 
will  send  in  my  name,  he  shall  teach  you  all  things, 
and  bring  to  your  remembrance  all  that  1  said  unto 
you.'  Again  in  15*  *  Whom  I  will  send  unto  you 
from  the  Father,  even  the  Spirit  of  truth  which 
proceedeth  from  the  Father,  he  shall  bear  witness 
of  me.'  Language  could  not  make  the  distinctness 
of  the  Persons  clearer.  Yet  strong  and  clear  as 
this  teaching  is,  we  find  its  strength  and  clearness 
greatly  increased  by  the  fact  that  it  fits  into  the 
scheme  of  Christian  thought  as  we  find  that  scheme 
developing  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  and  taking 
more  rounded  dogmatic  form  in  the  latej  ages  of 
Christian  reflexion. 
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(4)  The  DiBiaity  of  the  Holy  Ghoat.~V/o  can  have 
no  doubt  on  this  aobject  when  we  have  reached  the 
point  at  which  we  attoJn  the  conviction  that,  in  His 
KTcat  discourita,  oor  Lord  teaches  us  unmistakably 
tlie  Personality  of  the  Spirit  aa  distinct  from  tliaC 
of  the  Fatlier  and  of  the  Son.  Tlie  Three  Persona 
are  here  viewed  upon  a  plane  of  l)eing  whicli  is  above 
that  o(  all  created  things. 

In  Jn  UK-l'- "  1^  ISM- "  the  inUr-KlfttIon>h1ii  ot  tlic  IHvIne 
TfarH  ta  evprened  uni  Implied.  The  dEpemkiiL-e  ol  both  Che 
■bin  •nrt  IJi»  Hull'  CluMC  iinnn  Uit  Fol.tier  inwun  -  ■  I  via  pny 
The  E^rtt 
{Ifi*  fail 
a  ol  the  Son,  lot  widi 
Bret  (1*191,  ■  I  «m  not 
leaira  fou  decoltM :  I  comt  unto  you.'  In  Hli  reiitlon  Vi  the 
Hon.  ilia  Spirit  la  to  briiur  bQ  our  l-ord'a  vmrds  to  the  reineni- 
hnncs  ol  the  dlKlpln  (v.«)  i  lie  b  to  bev  nluicn  or  our  Idnl 
CIS"),  to  gtorllj'  Him  (10i*X  ell.  8o  ImporWnl  l>  the  n'ork  ol 
the  Bi^Tlt  In  It!  connexion  with  thmt  ot  the  Son.  that  our  Loni 


the  Father,  and  he  shall  give  you  another  f 
^proceed*'  from  the  t'nther  and  ia  ae 
Jbn  prsaeneB  la  BqalTaleiit  to  the  pra 


^be^El^d 


abode  with  hlm-<t,a^:  ' 


nature  and  effecta  oF  tt 


keep  my  iFDid :  i 

li.i.  Uis  Spirit) 

<ial»).    AlftheeL  ._._     

Bnaatlon  ol  the  Siririt  ooncemlng  which  our  Lard  Is  Inetructing 
la  diiclplea  In  thia  |[reat  dtacourae. 

Such  teachinp  certainly  implies  both  the  Divinity 
And  the  Unity  of  the  Three  Persons,  which  through- 
out are  at  once  distinguished,  rej^ded  as  innepar- 
ably  unit^Kl,  and  placed  upon  a  plane  of  being  far 
above  Ml  created  existence. 

III.  S\iTamApy.—{l}  TUE  Ba  fTiSMAL  FonuiLA. 
— We  have  omitted  from  our  consideration  one 
creat  passage  of  tirst-rate  importunce  on  every 
hrancli  of  our  subject.  It  lias  been  kept  to  the 
last  because  it  i»  the  nearest  tiling  to  a  compre- 
hensive and  format  statement  of  tlie  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  to  be  found  in  Holy  Bcripture.  In 
Mt  28'*-*  tliere  is,  as  the  last  word  of  that  Gospel, 
a  aoleinn  charge  which  it  is  stated  onr  Lord  gave 
to  His  disciples  when  they  mot  Him,  by  His  s]ieciul 
command,  after  His  resurrection.  The  charge  in- 
cludes: (I)  adeclamtionof  i^i»i'jii!.'«r»n/''Hf/iuriVi/, 
'All  authority  hath  been  given  unto  me  in  lieavcn 
and  in  earth,  containing  a  very  strong  itii plication 
«f  Hia  Divinity  and  agreeing  with  alt  11-''  and 
Lk  1(P  as  well  as  with  the  teaching  of  tlie  Fourth 
Gospel.  [21  A  preiU  eaminiaiioii,  '  IJti  ye  therefore 
and  make  ili^ciples  of  all  the  nations,  baptiKing 
them  into  tiie  name  of  the  Father  and  of  tlie  Sun 
and  of  the  Huiy  Qhost ;  teaching  thein  to  observe 
alt  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  yon,'— 
words  which  are  nt  once  the  greatent  command. 
the  greatest  prophecy,  and  tlie  greatest  dogmatii' 
Btatement  ever  given.  (.3)  A  proininf,,  '  Lu,  I  am 
with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world,' 
whicli  has  been  a  source  of  jKiwer  and  inspiration 
to  the  Church  ever  iiince. 


t*  belonc  to  a  pan  of  St.  Matthew 
tialled  with  Rreit  pcrAlaCeDcw,  am 
— lie  apmrent  reiuon.  Il  '"  "" 
oinUlna  man)'  nddltloi 


to  hapl<i_    ._    

connKtlng  link  betHWu  the  Anoatolli 
But  nronser  than  all  th«e  b  the  (act 
■unjB  tip  the  leachlni^  coneemlnjr 
in  detail,  may  be  hiund  ntlered  t 
imewhil  hard  to  auppa 


Bf  Ood  could  hi 


rou^QUttlie  tour  Oaape li. 
tint  the  Chliat^n  dortrine 


ir  lATd  IlimHelt  had  n. 


!."ipa 


!  need  In  order 


riuitjDf 


■1>-  CbunJi.  {See  Bandaj'  li; 
i/D  II.  p.  £13,  and  hia  Critidam  iS  t^  j-uuteh  i^imthj,  y,  as  i 
also  iicatt  hi  art.  'Trinity' in  Afi,  Ext.  Vol.  p.  Sl^X  But  there 
is  thl>  lurlher  prool  of  ^enuiiienna,  tliat  Che  iBn^uage  here 
poaaesaea  all  tJie  power,  concentration,  and  authority  whk-h  are 
ever^'where  the  marks  of  the  true  BaylnKB  ot  Jeaua.  Tbere  ia 
not  a  woid  in  tlile  ultetiuiee,  (ram  ilih  to  a;»K,  ohich  haa  not 
been,  b  all  adca,  a  aoarce  ol  Ule  to  the  Church.  Here  the 
meaning  ol  the  lile.  death,  and  teachinE  ot  the  Son  ol  God  is 
limnilated  into  a  laneuage  which  uppmJa  to  the  niinda  and 
haarta  of  ail  uaa  of  human  hlitory,  aiia  thia  In  the  nioet  Jewieh 
of  the  Ooapeu.    Uoreover,  the  propheej'  here  rnntAixied  la  on 

uaa  frranted  ao  wide  an  outlook  upon  the  htotory  ot  aianklod. 
—^'~ ■ ■ '-■  --'■'-  Clirlatianity  belonge  to  the 


le  Draw-: 


I  who  apoke  i 

,  and  taught  Ilia  diKlples 


rain  ol  Muetard  S 


We  may,  unless  our  judfinients  are  obscured  by 
critical  prejudices,  turn  to  tiiis  iMtsaagH  nji  sapplying 
the  needful  suiinuary  of  alt  those  thoughts  nbont 
God  which  we  have  gleaned  from  the  teaching  of 
Christ  and  the  Gospels.  The  expression  fit  ri  Cv<t,ia 
is  important ;  Christian  Baptism  is  to  be  '  into  thu 
name.'  The  phrase  recalls  the  language  of  the  UT 
in  which  the  *  Name '  of  God  stood  fur  Himself  as 
revealed  or  brought  into  relation  to  men.  So  the 
name  Jehovnh  was  the  sign  or  mark  of  the  old 
covenant.  Can  tve  fail  to  gather  tliat  the  name 
which  marks  the  new  covenant  is  that  of  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost?  In  this  name  is  contained 
the  revelation  of  God  which  Christ  brought  to 
man.  It  must  also  be  observed  that  the  word  is 
singnJar,  rh  Srafia,  Nuggexting  the  unity  of  the  God- 
Iie^.     'riic  name  is  threefold,  yet  it  ia  one. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is,  tlien.  the  summing 
np of  the  teaching  concerning  (Jnil  nlticli  is  con- 
tained or  implied  in  the  Christian  revelation.  It 
is  not  a  philosophic  construction.  It  is  not  the 
outcome  of  ahatraot  discussion  upon  the  Being  and 
attributes  of  God.  In  its  origin  it  had  nothing  to 
do  with  logical  or  dialectical  methods,  nor  did  it 
arise  out  of  the  elTorts  of  the  understanding.  Its 
source  is  simply  the  fact  of  Christ  Himself.  That 
amazing  and,  to  tlic  merely'  scientilic  intelligence, 
most  inyHteriouH  fai't,  which  still,  after  so  many 
centtiries,  presents  to  mankind  the  <>ld  question, 
'  Wiio  say  ye  that  I  am?'  is  the  revelation  of  the 
Trinity,  .lesus  Christ  manife->t.t  (Joil  iia  Father, 
Son,  and  Iluly  Gliont, 

(ii.)  TllE  I'LLCMrSATIXQ  PUWKll  OF  TUF.  DOC- 
TRINE. When  from  the  iH.sithm  which  lia,s  now 
been  attained  «e  look  l«ick  over  the  life  and 
teaching  of  our  l^rd,  we  hiid  that  sudden  light  Is 
thrown  u|>on  much  that  otherwise  seems  obscure. 
It  is  this  reflex  illumination  of  Cliristian  experience 
wliicli  constitutes  the  veriiicatioti  of  the  dc'trine— 
a  verification  which  ma>'  l>e  tniceil  throughout  the 
whole  history  of  the  Church,  and  which  to  this 
day  may  be  discenieii  in  the  Wtiilityof  orthodox 
Christianity  and  its  conlinucil  value  for  the  religious 
coiiHcionsnesM  of  mankind  in  contra^'t  with  Deism 
in  nil  Its  forms.  Here  we  r.d.ifjp^  n.,r  bri-f  survey 
to  the  Gospels,  and  nob'  •'-i-  i.illii/  in  ■  At,  the 
Annunciation  llie  angil    ■  ^  ir;;in's 

question  (Lk  I"| :  'Tln'  M  ■  ■  ■  '  'i  tome 
upon  thee,  and  the  povvi'i  ■■!  :ii'  '■i—-'  Hi,.'li  shall 
overshadow  thee  ;  w*iiereforB  nlni  tliiit  n liiili  is  to 
1)e  bom  shall  lie  called  lioly,  tlie  Son  of  Ooil,'  At 
tlie  Baptism  the  three  Divine  Persons  are  repre- 
sented ;  '  He  saw  the  heaven"  retit  nsunder  nnd  the 
Spirit  as  a  dove  descendint.'  iipnn  him  ;  iiml  ii  voice 

came  out  of  the  heavens,  'rih,n  ■ v  l..l.i.-.i  Son, 

in  thee  I  am  well  plci.-'      M'     ■  .-...  Mt 

S»-",Lk3"-=),  _  At  thp  Ti  .  ■  ■  .  .  i:---lory 

of  the  Son  and  Hisrclatiini  til  :  :|P'  I  .i  liri  n'- mani- 
fested (Mk  9'.  Mt  IT',  l.klh-j. 
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But  more  profound  even  than  sach  indications  as 
these  is  the  tmth  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
underlies  the  whole  movement  of  Divine  providence 
for  the  redemption  and  elevation  of  man  as  we  have 
it  presented  in  the  NT.  Here  it  is  sufficient  to  note 
tliat  every>vhere  in  the  Gospels,  while  God  the 
Father  is  re^rded  as  the  ultimate  source  of  all 
thin^,  both  m  creation  and  in  redemption,  certain 
special  functions  are  declared  to  belong  to  the  Son 
and  the  Spirit,  and  yet  tliere  is  no  separation  or 
opposition  between  the  Divine  Persons.  God  the 
leather  is  the  Creator,  yet  all  things  were  made 
by  {8id)  the  Logos,  Kal  x^P^^  a&rov  iyivero  oithk  iv  d 
y^yoytp  ( Jn  V).  Redemption  is  the  work  of  the  Son  : 
*  The  Son  of  Man  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that 
which  was  lost  *  (Lk  19**).  He  came  *  to  give  his  life 
a  ransom  for  many '  (Mk  ia«,  Mt  2(P»).  He  is  the 
Shepherd  seeking  the  lost  sheep  (Lk  15^^).  But 
tlie  love  which  surrounds  the  sinner  from  his  birth, 
which  remains  constant  throughout  his  life  of  sin, 
and  wliich  receives  him  into  a  perfect  reconciliation 
on  his  repentance,  is  the  love  of  the  Father  (Lk 
15"**).  Further,  the  salvation  which  is  the  result 
of  the  death  of  Christ  is  everywhere  presented  as 
the  work  of  God  Himself.  Thus  is  the  love  of  God 
revealed  in  Christ,  and  assurance  as  regards  God's 
inind  and  will  towards  us  attained.  Tlie  unity  of 
the  Divine  Persons  is  the  underlying  truth  of 'the 
Atonement.  So  again,  the  works  ofChrist  are  *  in 
the  Spirit*  (Mt  12«),  and  the  Spirit  is  called  by 
Christ  *  the  Spirit  of  your  Father'  (Mt  1(P).  The 
Son  is  the  means  of  communication  between  man 
and  the  Father  (Mt  11",  Lk  1(F,  Jn  14«  etc.),  yet 
the  Spirit  is  the  source  of  the  life  which  makes 
this  communication  possible  ( Jn  3*"%  Further,  the 
Spirit  is  the  gift  of  the  Father  (Lk  IP'),  and  none 
can  come  to  the  Son  unless  the  Father  draw  him 
(Jn  6^).  It  is  sufficient  to  point  out,  finally,  how 
closely  interrelated  are  the  functions  of  the  Three 
I'ersons  as  described  in  Jn  14-16.  The  coming  of 
the  Paraclete  is  identified  with  a  coming  of  the  Son 
(14^),  and  the  coming  of  the  Son  with  a  coming 
of  the  Father  (vv.**  **).  His  office  is  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  Son,  which  is  the  work  of  the  Father 
(16^^  "),  in  the  Church  (14"*  etc.)  and  in  the  world 
( 16^)  after  the  departure  of  the  Son.  It  is  commonly 
said  that  the  characteristic  work  of  the  Father 
is  creation,  of  the  Son  redemption,  of  the  Holy 
CrlioHt  sanctification.  The  distmction  is  certainly 
Scriptural,  and  yet  there  is  no  one  of  these  worlcs 
in  which  each  of  the  Divine  Persons  has  not  a  share. 
The  Trinity  in  Unity  is,  to  use  the  old-fashioned 
language,  lioth  ontological  ana  economical. 

And  all  this  has  its  counterpart  in  the  Christian 
exi)erience  of  our  own  time,  for  Christianity  is, 
for  the  Church  and  for  the  individual,  the  reve- 
lation of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  through  and  in 
that  Christ  who  presents  Himself  afresh  to  every 
age  as  the  manifestation  of  the  love  of  (jrod,  and 
whose  personal  influence,  in  some  mysterious 
manner,  survives  every  shock  of  revolution  as  well 
as  tlie  slow  movement  of  the  ages. 

(iii.)  The  philosophical  aspect.— This  is 
not  the  place  to  consider  the  great  question  as  to 
how  far  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  can  commend 
itself  to,  or  be  justified  by,  the  philosophical  reason 
of  mankind.  The  problem  is  as  old  as  Christian 
theology,  and  is  latent  in  all  discussions  which 
touch  tlie  life  of  the  Christian  creed.  If  it  has 
not  been  greatly  canvassed,  at  leaut  directly,  in 
recent  times,  it  is  because  all  the  resources  of 
Christian  thought  have  been  devoted  to  a  work 
which  has  been  in  truth  more  pressing,  the  en- 
deavour to  grasp  more  firmly  and  to  realize  more 
l>erfectly  the  facts  to  which  the  Scriptures  testify, 
the  elements  of  the  great  revelation  upon  which 
the  doctrine  defends.  Wlien  the  time  for  full  dis- 
cussion comes,  there  is  at  least  a  probability  that 


the  general  mind  will  be  prepared.  The  old  ob- 
jection that  the  doctrine  is  apparently  contra- 
dictory, that  it  cannot  be  made  logically  con- 
sistent, is  certainly  losing  its  plausibility.  All  the 
lines  of  thought  wnich  liave  guided  so  many  in  the 
direction  of  Agnosticism  have  converged  upon  this : 
that  there  must  be  an  element  of  mystery  in  the 
nature  of  God.  The  old  Deistic  conception  of  a 
solitary  Sovereign  in  the  skies,  standing  above  and 
apart  from  creation,  is  now  impossible  for  the  in- 
structed. The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  stands  in 
truth  midway  between  Agnosticism  and  Deism. 
With  the  former  it  recognizes  the  impossibility  of 
presenting  to  our  minds  the  inmost  nature  of  the 
Supreme  One,  with  the  latter  it  insists  upon  the 
absolute  necessity  of  thinking  of  the  Deity  in 
terms  of  personality.  But  it  keeps  closer  than 
either  to  the  facts  of  the  religious  consciousness 
and  the  needs  of  humanity,  because  it  builds  upon 
actual  experience,  the  experience  which  stands 
central  in  the  history  of  the  race,  and  it  interprets 
this  experience  by  means  of  the  only  perfect  Per- 
sonality known  to  man. 

In  addition  to  this  general  consideration,  there 
are  tendencies  in  recent  thought  which  seem  to 
promise  new  light  on  the  old  doctrine.  Philosophy 
and  psychology  have  both  been  dealing  with  the 

Suestion  of  personality,  and  have  been  revealing 
le  existence  of  problems  of  extraordinary  com- 
plexity and  snggestiveness  in  connexion  with  it. 
For  both,  human  personality  appears,  from  one 
point  of  view,  as  a  self-sufficing  unity,  and,  from 
another,  as  an  illuminated  portion  of  a  vast  world 
of  spiritual  existence.  It  is  both  inclusive  and  ex- 
clusive, both  universal  and  limited,  according  to 
the  way  in  which  it  is  regarded,  and  no  principle 
has  yet  come  to  light  by  means  of  which  these 
oppositions  can  be  shown  to  be  overcome. 

The  more  usual  way  of  approaching  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  of  personality  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  is  to  follow  the  line  indicated  by 
Lotze  {Microcosmoft,  bk.  ix.  ch.  iv.)  and  regard 
personality  as  it  exists  in  man  as  incomplete,  per- 
fect personality  belonging  to  God  only.  If  this 
conception  be  justifiable,  we  may  well  expect  to 
be  able  to  apply  an  ancient  method  and  find  that 
distinctions  which  we  know  to  exist  in  man's  |)er- 
sonality  may  be  correctly  regarded  as  correspond- 
ing to  distinctions  of  a  much  profounder  degree  in 
the  Divine  Being.  The  best  modem  exposition  of 
this  view  is  Illingworth's  Personality y  Human  and 
Divine,  a  work  which  may  justly  be  regarded  as 
representing  for  our  time  the  classic  point  of  view, 
that  of  St.  Augustine  iahisde  Trinitate, 

The  difficulty  which  ia  inherent  in  this  method  was,  however, 
clearly  seen  by  Augustine  himself,  and  it  cannot  be  sud  that 
modem  philosophers  have  been  able  to  surmount  it  success- 
fully. Regarding  the  distinctions  in  the  Godhead  as  corre- 
sponding to  the  three,  *  memoiy,  understanding,  love,'  which 
we  know  of  in  ourselves,  he  yet  i>erceive8  that  *  Tria  ista  .  .  . 
mea  sunt,  non  sua ;  nee  sibi  sea  mihi  agunt  quod  agunt,  inio 


persona  qu»  habet  heec  tria,  non  ipsa  est  hnc  tria '  {de  Trini- 
laU,  bk.  XV.  ch.  xxii.  f  42X  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  Augustine 
or  any  of  his  successors  in  this  great  adventure,  not  even  Hegel 
in  his  PhilMophy  of  Religion^  has  been  able  to  show  how  what 
in  us  is  only  the  attribute,  faculty,  or  thought  of  a  persona^  can 
become  a  Persona  in  the  Deity. 

There  is,  however,  another  line  of  thought  in 
recent  philosophy,  which  seems  to  the  writer  to 
promise  much  better  results  for  the  Christian 
thinker.  Out  of  the  Hegelian  school  have  arisen 
some  who,  feeling  the  force  of  certain  considera- 
tions relied  on  by  Agnostic  reasoners,  hold  that 
the  nature  of  the  Ultimate  Reality  is  beyond  us, 
our  highest  categories  and  our  most  concrete  ex- 
periences being  inade(}uate  alike  to  express  or  to 
present  it.  In  addition  to  this,  there  has  been 
slowly  gaining  recognition  the  importance  of  the 
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«onceptioD  of  degrees  of  Tenlity.  ]trailley  in  his 
Appearance  aiid  Ikalili/  has  done  more  tiian  any 
«tlier  writer  to  call  utteation  Ui  this  principle. 
Poe  to  theology,  as  he  professes  to  be,  he  may 
rove  itB  most  usefal  ally.  The  ivork  of  Pringle- 
'attison  points  in  the  same  direction.  Person- 
ality may  be,  for  human  thought,  the  highest  of 
All  i^ategorieH  ;  but  the  existence  of  certain  funda- 
mental antinomieH  and  oppositions,  speculative 
and  practical,  proves  clearly  that  it  is  not  tlio 
ultimate  form  of  bein^.  There  ix  a  degree  of 
Reality,  a  Unal  Unity,  higher,  more  concrete,  than 
PerHunality-  There  must  be,  because  a  person  in, 
after  all,  essentially  one  among  many.  A  iwraon 
is  what  he  is,  not  merely  becauHe  he  ia  incluKive  as 
regards  his  own  experience,  bat  because  he  is  ex- 
clusive as  regards  hia  neighbours'  exiwrience. 
Per.ionality  cannot  therefore  be  a  full  definition 
of  the  Divine  nature.  God  is  personal  and  si 
thing  more.  In  Hin  final  Unity  He  is  sr 
personal,  and  this  sui>er  -  persona!  unity  is 
ultimate  Reality,  concrete  and  universal.  Hero 
ia  exactly  the  condition  demanded  hy  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The  most  complete 
monotlieistn  is  compatible  with  the  recognition  of 
a  personal  multiplicity  in  the  Godhead. 

Litiutvuk,  —  Bull,  Dtftntia  Fidri  JfiarTwt :  Waterluiil. 
rindicatfrn  af  Cl-Tiifi  Ditrinai,,  end  other  worki ;  Domer. 
S^H.  qf  Chriit.  Daarint,  uid  HM.  ^  On  Dfvelapinent  i^  llu 
DoeMnt^  lie  Ptnm,  of  Chrinl  -.  Pemon,  On  iS  Cned-.  H. 
Htimt,Sxp(itttioaofauAniclM;  Swete.  ThtApauUfCTied; 
lUrtwiMn,  Oiigmatiki  Work*  on  ST  Theolm/  by  Schmld, 
WctB,  Dfwtenee,  uxl  Beyndilig ;  Uddoo,  Jfieinlli/  qf  oar 
Lord  i  Ooie,  TAa  liuaruAina,  ind  DitKrlatimt ;  Scntt,  art. 
' Trinity  In  HaMJnga'  DB  (Kxt  Vol.);  Simdiiy,  art.  'Ood  (in 
NT),'  ib.  (lol  iL)i  irb  -TrlntUt-  [a  >Jiff  j  Cfudwkk,  Chriit 
blaring  tcOamio  Biau^;  FotlHt,  TAt  Chrill  i^ Hiilort  and 
of  Bxetritna  ;  B.  H.  Hunan,  meal.  Shhi,  Kauy  on  '  Th« 
IncunatiDn  uid  Priadpln  of  TM&tBoc';  KdIbM  ud  Uir- 
tlnsu,  /nter  Aatiaa ;  ArmrtroDE,  The  TdnUt  and  the  laear- 
naHsn  (from  the  UnlUriaa  point  of  tI«v  ;  wee  mlao  lUrUneau, 
Slat  of  AiMorUt  in  BMglBn^  On  the  f«il1a«phic«]  dde, 
llesB],  PACIoKpAy  qfBetigwn,  miut  not  be  foivattea.  Anumi; 
leeent  books,  luWWorth's  PenoaaiUi  Human  and  Binim, 
Buhdill'i  Doclrine  and  Devlopment.  utd  Uie  praent  wiiUr'i 
Idialiamand  Th^utagll,  ffniHuour  to  dral  with  Mpepla  of  the 
<|ueition.  The  subject  hu  not  been  treated  svstenullCBll;  by 
decent  writen.  CHARLES  F.  D'ArcY, 

TBDHPET.— The  sole  mention  of  the  trumpet 
in  the  Gospels  occurs  in  Mt.'s  version  of  the  small 
npooftlyiwie  which  lias  been  incorporated  in  the 
esehalofogical  discourse  of  Jesus.  There  (Sit  24") 
we  read  that  when  the  Son  of  Man  comes  in  the 
clouds  for  the  final  judgment,  Ue  despatches  Hia 
angeh)  '  with  a  loud  trumiiet '  to  gather  His  elect 
from  the  four  comers  of  the  earth.  The  context, 
t»liQcia,Ily  in  Mt.,  ik  a  Jewish- Cliristian  application 
of  the  older  Messianic  tradition  (cf.  r.g.  Is  27",  Zee 
2'*rl.XX])  which  depicted  the  scMt^ed  meml)ew 
cf  Israel  being  summoned  together  hy  a  trumpet- 
blast  at  the  ileasiali's  advent.  The  figure  was 
natural,  for  the  trumpet-blo-st  denoted  the  approach 
of  majesty.  '  Power,  whether  spiritual  or  ]jhysical, 
is  the  meaning  of  the  trumpet :  and  so,  well  nsed 
liy  Handel  in  his  a|iproaches  to  the  Deity'  (Fitz- 
Rerald's  Lettcra,  i.  92).  It  was  a  favourite  figure 
of  John  Knox,  too,  as  Stevenson  has  noteu  (in 
Men  and  Books).  But  it  is  rather  as  a  rallying 
summons  than  as  a  herald  of  royalty  or  even  an 
awakener  of  Eleu[iers,  that  tho  trumpet  is  em- 
ployed OS  a  pictorial  detail  in  the  pawiago  before 
us.  The  writer  does  not  develop  the  sketch.  We 
are  not  told  who  blows  the  trumpet,  though  possiWy 
the  angels  were  meant.  St.  Paul  seems  to  reflect, 
in  1  Til  4",  the  tradition  which  connected  it  with 
tlie  archangel  Michael,  but  Mt.  merely  inserts 
the  realistic  trait,  owing  to  his  characteristic  love 
of  Hebrew  Messianic  prbphoey.* 
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p.  am.):  luliw  Houpt'i  Die  tKhatolng. 
JAME.S  M  OFF  ATT. 
TB08T,— That  personal  trust  ia  the  innermost 
essence  of  the  faith  that  Gwl  teijuires,  is  almost 
universally  recognized  by  Protestant  theolorfan.i. 
Only  in  rare  instances  may  one  still  meet  wjtli  the 
pronounced  intellettualistic:  view  which  regards 
faith  as  the  nascnt  to  a  sum  of  doctrinea  On  tho 
other  hand,  one  may  note  here  and  there  a  tendency 
towards  the  opposite  extreme — to  ascribe  a  value 
to  faith  OB  a  subjective  state  Hithout  special  regard 
to  the  reality  of  its  ground  and  content.  But  the 
one  view  is  as  un-Evangelical  and  un-Uibllcal  as 
the  other. 

When  BellBrmln  (lU  Jiutif.  L  4)  declimi :  '  hierelkl  fidem 

Sueiain  ens  deBnlunt;  CatboUct  Ddem  <h  inUUtcIn  ledem 
bere  voliuit,'  he  itatc*  accurately  enough  the  fundtmenlol 
diatifictlon  between  the  DibhoUc  and  the  cvnngeUcal  rsruwi- 


KpuFeheTinoo  concerning  the  utter.  FrolefltantA  do  deflna 
hllh  a»Jtd«e.ia  (truat) :  but  thii  ia  not  a  bjire  and  emi>»-  tnut 

of  Trent  iDipertlaentiy  protested.    A  Iiuit  that  is  merely-  cub- 

thjui  worthier  (dTlCa^lS^  "■»).  Mh  h«  no  ralne  per  ue  ; 
it!  raJue  Ilea  tcAely  In  lie  object.  If  the  objert  la  uiirH.,  the 
fiuUi  Is  vanity.    Ur  if  the  object,  thourh  reo:.  is  not  atrong 

can  brine:  him  oiJy  1«a.  It  Li  not  enough  Chat  a  man  bellevea ; 
the  vHiTnuHtion  ia.  tiAoin  ho  believes.  We  niav  not  diilde 
men  into  Uie  two  cloaei :  tliose  who  believe  and  thoae  who  do 
not.  For  In  varjimr  deEreea  ot  mnfldence  all  men  believe 
(tnut).  He  who  doubu  God,  believea  men  or  the  eplrtt  el  thia 
world.    ConBdence  in  uiy  object  other  than  Ood,  who  alone 

unlesii  13ad  froelv  pu^oBed  to  Bive.  And  man,  [houih  freeln 
the  act  ol  talth,  is  utterly  unable  to  produee  It  o1  hlmaeU. 
Only  the  rrrelfttion  ot  HLi  snceaui  call  lorth  and  irraund  faith 
in  Ood.  Any  posaible  conndence  toward  Ood  not  gronnded  la 
the  rek-elatioD  of  Ills  purpose  la  not  f^th,  but  preaumpUon. 

Wlien  it  is  said  that  Christian  faith  is  pergonal 
trust  in  God  in  and  through  Jesus  Christ,  one  need 

not  conclude  that  '  faith  '  And  '  trust '  are  exactly 
equivalent  f«rms.  The  thought  is  only  that  the 
deepest  essence  of  faith  is  trust,  and  that  there  is 
no  Christian  faitli  tliat  is  not  {lersonal  tmst  in 
God.  An  examination,  however,  of  tlie  passages 
in  the  NT  in  which  these  words  occur  will  clearly 
show  that  oven  here  ^  to  say  notldng  of  later 
ecclesiastical  nsnge — faith,  formalli/  regardi-d,   is 


rated  from  ca-'li  ■■!!.'].    'ih  i    II:    i  i.n^linn  knowledge  of  cJod 

tkm  between  these  two  aides  ot  lalth  eorrenponit  the  two 
rormuls^ifeffou(Ferrdifuf±  the  content  of  faith,  and  fidm  mtit 
rmtifnr^tho  attlttide  of  ti^th.  Only  it  shnutil  be  kept  la  mind 
that  the  content  of  faith  nmriiita  priniarlly  not  in  a  theoloBi- 
caUy  formulated  doctrine,  but  in  the  immediate  hehrJitlni;  and 

•  QIaubo  "in"j^flK»).  *  """' 


It  is  accordint;ly  unwarrantable  to  speak  of 
'  a  imrely  intellectual  faith  in  God.'  The  iiiere 
holding  a  doctrine  to  be  true  L->  not  faith  at  all. 
Earlier  dogmaticians  divided  the  function  of  faith 
into  three  acts :  nntitln,  knowledf*?.  instruction  in 
the  facts  and  doctrines  of  Cliristinnity  ;  nsurn'nx, 
assent  to  the  teaching ;  fii/iirin,  personal  trust. 
This  view,  however,  is  misleading; ;  for  faith,  how- 

r  many  asnects  it  mav  have.  "  ' 
thin". 
And 


d  by  n..  orieinally  stood  alter  J*tf  vtlLi*, 


TRUST 
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r  aod  DC  the  rullty  ot  Ihi 
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hnoH^lciige  of  c;od  anil  Dti 

Some,  again,  have  attempted  to  dran'  a  positive 
distinction  between  faith  and  tnut,  regarding; 
faith  aa  the  receiving  from  Goil,  and  tmst  na  th« 
yielding  of' self  to  God.  The  eBsential  ctiamct«r- 
utic  of  faith  is  iQ<leed  receptivity  ;  but  it  is  a  mii^- 
take  to  eapposo  tliat  the  tnislful  yielding  of  Belt 
to  God  is  BJiytliing  more  or  other  than  tlia  openioL" 
of  tlie  lieart  and  life  ta  Ub  inSaence  and  control 
tlirougli  the  overmastering  revelation  of  the  grace 
of  Christ.  In  other  worda,  even  the  truatful  de- 
votion of  self  to  God  remains  at  bottom  a  receiving 
from  God. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  (cf.  eap.  E.  W. 
Mayer,  ftw  christlkhe  Goltnertrnuen  ■und  dcr 
Olaube  an  Christui,  1S99)  to  bIiow  that  while 
Christ,  according  to  the  NT,  In  the  object  of 
■  faith,'  only  God  is  tlie  object  of  tlie  full  '  trust ' 
of  the  Christian.  Ah  Jesus,  the  Christ,  revea1in<; 
in  word  and  deed  the  Father'u  holy  love,  bears  the 
olTer  of  salvation  to  men,  so  tfarough  their  faith  in 
His  revelation  He  brings  men  to  the  Father  in 
tmst.  Trnxt  in  God  is  the  conKeqnence  of  ffutb  in 
Christ.  But  can  thin  view  be  consistently  main- 
tained !  Faith  in  Christ — not  at  Prophet  merely, 
but  aa  the  Bearer  of  salvation— is  ju.<<tified  only  a^ 
ive  have  gronnd  for  the  assurance  Uiat  in  Him  God 
is  dealing  with  na.  So  then  f^Hi  in  Christ  i*  trust 
in  the  Father,  and  trust  in  the  Father  as  revealed 
in  Christ  is  also  trust  in  the  Son,  the  Bearer  of 
solvation  (Jn  14"').  Certain  it  i"  that  the  writers 
of  the  NT  saw  in  Christ  more  than  Teacher  and 
Example.  Even  as  their  exalted  Lord  He  con- 
tinued to  bea  personal  Helper. 

So  long  as  the  revelation  of  Crijd's  grace  was  not 
yet  complete  in  the  sending  forth  of  His  Son  end 
then  of  the  Spirit  of  His  Son  (Gal  **■ "),  faith  conld 
nut  rLte  to  itn  full  measure.  Before  Clirist  the  full 
conception  of  faith  could  not  bo  reached.  The 
word  '  trust '  occurs  frequently  in  the  Psalms  and 
not  seldom  in  certain  other  OT  books.     It  does 


fulnens.  The  predominant  idea  in  the  tmst  of  the 
OT  was  Jmpe.  There  were  heroes  of  faith  before 
Christ,  but  their  faith  could  not  be  perfect,  for 
they  liad  not  received  the  object  of  their  hope  (He 
II*").  In  Christ  the  filial  disposition  is  estab- 
lished (cf.  t.p.  V).  And  BO  fundamental  and  all- 
nmiprehensive  was  His  work  as  Mediator  of  the 
New  Covenant  that  He  conld  be  truly  called  '  the 
author  and  perteeter  of  faith'  (12°).  Only  as  men 
know  God  in  Christ  con  tliev  know  what  faith  in 
\\»  full  sense  is.  The  life  of  faith  is  communion 
with  God  in  and  through  Christ,  and  the  nerve  of 
tliat  communion  is  personal  trust.  Christian  tniat 
IK  reliance  ujion  God,  but  not  upon  '  God  out  of 
Christ.'  Neitlier  can  it  be  reliance  upon  Jesus 
except  as  the  essential  revelation  uf  tlie  Father- 

Kot  unknown  in  Chorch  history'  !■  i  view  oE  the  redprnptorlof 
nork  ol  Chrbt  which  vaaM  Imke  H  «in^C  in  sppeutnK  sn 
uifiy  Qod.    Aowrdln;:  to  Ihli  Tiew  Chrlat  and  not  thn  Father 

■UQh  a  cue  pericct  childlike  trtut  la  not  Co  be  thODsht  Dl. 
There  would  be  no  fima  rnnnd  for  IL  U  Ood  hfts  once  chiinfed 
Hi»  putpoH,  wliv  fhow  He  nol  do  bo  again^  Onlj  when 
God  is  munifeit  In  Ctariit  u  Che  RKonriler  ol  the  world  (°  Co 
filV)can  there  bepertei^tRiTUritjr  lor  lime  nnd  eternity.  Where 
Chrin,  ii  Uiouifht  of  us  hivinR  wrMmht  a  ch»nee  In  the  will  al 
God,  men  win  with  wiveritw  hone  Implore  Him  to  interoede 
with  Ood  on  (heir  behiiir,  mndwllf  perhaps  il»  Invoke  the  ild 


Only  as  we  bare  the  Son  do  we  have  the  Father 


(Jn  U"-,  I  Jn  aa-**),  but  we  have  the  Sun  only 
because  of  the  Father's  love  (Jn  3'"!.  Jesus  knows 
the  Father,  and  He  teaches  us  to  know  Him,  His 
life  is  the  glorious  example  of  tnwt  in  the  Father's 
love.  But  it  is  not  through  the  contagious  ex- 
ample of  the  '  inner  life '  of  Jesus  that  men  are  led 
into  perfect  lilial  trust.  He  promised  His  disciples 
a  perfect  joy,  which  no  one  siionld  take  away 
(le*-"),  but  thU  was  to  come  only  after  He  should 
have  been  glorified.  God's  boundless  love  for 
sinners  must  first  be  manifested  in  tlie  cross  of 
Christ  (Bo  5»  8>=).  Yet  oven  Christ's  dying  and 
rising  again  on  our  behalf  (2  Co  fi")  is  not  tlie  final 
proof  olGod's  love.  God  has  also  sent  forth  the 
Spirit  of  His  Son  into  our  heart*  (Gal  -l',  Ko  s'**-)- 
The  gift  ot  the  Spirit  means  the  reality  of  com- 
munion in  prayer,  and  the  Spirit's  work  in  us  is  the 
pledge  of  our  complete  salvation  at  last  (cf.  e.g. 
Ko  8*,  2  t>)  5*).  To  be  rooted  and  grounded  in  the 
love  of  God,  that  one  may  he  strengthened  to  km 


Since  the  sovereign  grace  of  God  manifested  in 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  ground  of  our  assurance, 
we  must  place  no  confidence  in  the  flesh  (Fh  3"). 
The  seed  of  Abraham  or  of  Ismel  may  not  trust  in 
this  relation  {Mt  S",  Jn  S""-,  Ho  2*  ^.  Gal  3*  »). 
Nor  may  we  trust  in  works  of  righteousnesn  {t.g.  Bo 
3>™,  Eph  2',  Tit  3*),  or  in  our  good  purpose,  effort, 
or  waf  {e.g.  Bo  9"  10"-,  Ph  3").  Even  the  con- 
fession of  Christ  and  the  profer«ion  of  faith  will 
avail  nothing  without  the  vital  union  with  Him  in 
the  faith  that  works  by  love  (Mt  I"'-.  Ja  2"*-, 
i  Co  10'*",  Rev  3').  Moreover,  not  even  what  men 
call  a  good  conscience  can  give  security  (1  Co  4''  *, 
I  Jn  1"'').  The  wondrous  fact  of  fellowsliip  jn  the 
love  of  God  is  indeed  a  token  of  the  life  ot  God 
in  us.  And  whereinsoever  our  heart  condemn  os, 
we  sliall  obtain  assurance  in  the  way  of  sincere 
obedience  lo  the  Spirit  of  love.  God  is  greater 
than  our  liearl^-He  can  pardon  and  heal-  And 
when  by  His  grace  our  heart  is  set  free  from  self- 
condemnation,  our  communion  with  God  may  be 
unbroken. 

Upon  the  immovable  foundation  of  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  world  in  Christ  (2  Co  S'"-)  the 
individual  appropriates  to  himself  the  promise  by 
faith.  Thereby  he  experiences  a  pnsent  grace  and 
rejoices  in  the  sure  ho|ie  of  the  gloryof  God  _(Ro 
5'-  •).  Because  he  has  the  eamMt  of  the  Spirit — 
because  God's  love  has  been  shed  abroad  in  his 
heart — lie  can  even  glory  in  tribiJationa  (S""',  cf. 
12'").  Even  bearing  the  cross  and  being  crucified 
with  Christ  are  his  joy  and  glory  (Gal  2*"  6'*,  I*h 
3"-).  Out  of  the  nchness  of  the  grace  of  this 
fellowship  he  can  know  that  all  thiiiKs  work  to- 
gether for  his  good,  tliat  is,  for  his  salvation,  and 
ho  is  persuaded  that  nothing  can  separate  him 
from  the  love  of  God  which  is  in  Christ.  There  is 
no  power  that  can  gainsay  the  loving  will  of  the 
eternal  God  (Ro  8"'*|.  In  every  condition  he 
proves  the  suiBcieney  of  Christ's  {jrace  (e.g.  2  Co 


1,  keeps  guard  over  his  lieart  and  thoughU  in 

Christ  Jesus  {Ph  4*- ').  Through  (aitli  he  ts  kept 
in  a  hope  sure  and  steadfaat  nnto  the  final  salva- 
tion wliicb  awaits  him  {f.g.  1  P  1"-).  But  the 
of  the  hope  does  not  work  carelessness. 


true  believer  is  '  careful  without  care-'  Moreover, 
the  grace  ot  our  tellowshiji  works  zeal  in  service 
{1  Co  16'°).  Only  the  Christian  can  enjoy  perfect 
freedom  from  anxious  care  in  order  that  he  may 
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devute  hliuaolf  fully  to  the  work  which  God  lias 
civen  him.  The  post  is  under  the  blood  and  the 
future  is  Bccore  in  the  iiroiiiises  of  God  (Tholuck). 
.And  becaoHa  he  aees  in  Clirict  the  grand  purpose 
of  God  in  t!ie  reileiiiptiun  of  the  world  and  the 
security  for  the  final  occumpIishmeDt  of  that  pu~ 

Kge,  he  cannot  despair  of  ttiewoHd  anymore  tht 
can  ileHpttir  uf  lumself.  Becaiue  be  knows  the 
ciace  of  Christ  he  can  gladly  accept  bix  own  lot  in 
Tile,  and  '  in  the  patience  othom  and  the  labour  of 
love'servo  and  waitand  watch  {Lkl3«^'",2Co5»-'"). 
Christian  trust  in  a  state  of  heart ;  yet  it  has 
seemed  better  to  lay  stress  upon  its  ground  and 
intial  significance  than  upon  itH  psychological 

r^E--  ..■._■_..    .  .  ^  effects  of  a 

an  cive  them. 

n  with  Christ. 

iivo  not  the  grace  of 


Bat  if  there  is  established  tlie  retatiuo  uf  such 
fidence  in  God  that  all  our  weaknawea,  doubts, 
fears,  and  ainn  drive  us  to  our  sure  Helper,  the 
Koti  of  iierfect  iieaue  will  surely  be  reached  at  last 
(cf.  Mtll»«-»   He  4"). 

LrTBRiTOiiB.— The  ort  Furn  li  prMoppoSEd  Ihrouithout,  and 
al»  that  of  Dr.  WMflild  In  BtEting^  DB.  B»  &d  Drnto- 
inofld,  Pas  VoUmm ;  Hernunn,  ftilt*  and  MttraU,  and  The 
Ctmmunlim  vftAeChratiauwUhBtd;  KUilcr,  Xur  Uhn  con 
rfer  IVrailAnuiiff,  and  Der  l/ttrndlgt  Oott;  J.  O.  Tiiaker,  ■TrunC 
In  Ood  and  fUlh  iu  ChriiC '  In  ExpT  xl.  tl900]  40U, 

J.  K.  VAN  Pelt. 

TRDTH Apart  from  the  adverbial  phranes  '  of 

a  truth '  (Mk  ISo,  Lk  4»)  and  '  truly '  (e.j.  Mk  14™, 
I,k  0"  12"),  which  are  used  iu  their  ordinary 
colloquial  sense  (cf.  Dalman,  Words  of  Jous,  p. 
'"-■     "  -    -   ■ -    ..  =     .  ■      J,;, 


227),  the  only 


of    this   term    i 


i  and  Herodianit  to  Jesus  (Mt  32", 
Mk  12",  Lfc  2I>"),  where  these  aoi-dUnat  inqnirera 
compliment  Him  on  His  sincerity  ns  a  teacher. 
Here  loyalty  to  the  truth  is  opposed  to  the  dis- 
ingenuDiiH  spirit  that  allows  itaelt  to  bo  swayed  by 
fear  or  liattciy.  The  impression  made  by  Jesus 
on  His  ojiponentH  was  one  of  fearless  honesty  and 
candour:  He  was  no  ciuaint  or  time-nerver,  and|it 
was  His  recognized  cliarat^ler  of  religious  frankne!ts 
Mnd  veracity  which  suggested  their  tmp.  For  all 
His  sympathies,  tlioy  knew  Ho  woulil  be  straight- 
forwojd.  They  oould  count  upon  His  telling 
iJangerous  and  unplensint  tmllis,  no  matter  what 
His  word  mi"ht  coat  Him.  He  had  the  courage 
without  which  truthfulness  is  im]x>aaible,  and  these 
Jews  were  cunning  enough  to  trade  ujxjn  His  very 

In  the  Fourth  Gospel,  however,  'truth'  ia  used 
in  a  special,  pre^ant  sense,  characteristic  of  the 
UTiter  and  of  his  use.  It  is  one  of  the  leading  cate- 
gories or  themes  of  the  book,  and  its  proportions, 
as  well  OS  its  perspective,  are  entirely  ditrerent 
from  anythinfi  in  the  Synoptics.  Occasionally,  no 
doubt,  tlie  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  occurs,  as  in 
the  phrases  about  true  witness  (5"-"  21**),  or 
credible  statements  (S") ;  liere,  as  elsewhere,  the 
wonl  means  no  more  than  veracity,  and  its  adjective 
represents  'trustworthy'  (cf.  IIH'  with  7"  &'"•"■* 
and  W).  In  Pilate's  remark.  'Truth!  what  is 
truth;'  ^18*),  however,  wo  are  on  the  way  to  a 
more  dehnite  concejition.  There  is,  no  doubt,  in 
this  scene  the  iinplieii  censure  of  a  false  attitude 
to  truth,  ua  Cowper  bos  pointed  uut.^ 

'  tint  what  1>  tniUi  ^    Tmu  Plbtt^'s  qiiestlon  put 
Td  Tmih  iUelt.  that  deiiiiiefl  him  no  niilv. 
And  whentore !  wlU  not  Qod  Impart  Ifii  IIiilil 
to  them  that  sik  it?— Freely— 'tb  Uli  lav. 
Ida  Rlorv  and  Hia  nature  lo  Impart. 
Kut  to  the  prmul,  uncandld,  InBlnarre, 
Or  neicllEeDt  inqiiinr,  not  o  ipark.' 
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Truth,  in  this  passage,  however,  haa  the  further 
connotation  of  speculative  or  abstract  knowledge, 
and  the  majority  of  the  references  throughout  tlie 
Goa|iel  ore  tinged  by_  such  associations.  They 
converge  on  the  principle  that  the  spiritual  is  the 
real,  an<l  that  the  truth  of  human  life  is  attainable 
only  in  relation  to  Christ,  who  is  at  once  the  true 
Life  of  liod  and  the  true  means  whereby  men 
appropriate  that  Divine  and  absolute  nature. 

Two  amaJI  llnguiaUc  nroblenu  lie  at  the  thnohokl  ol  any 

OomL  (a)  Attempta  have  ticen  luade,  notaUy  hj  Wendt  (t.H. 
In  8S,  l&U,  p.  Sllf.,  and  Trachiiig  4  J'ku,  1.  p.  iSiL],  U> 
read  aX^Sua  as  miuivalent  lo  '  talthTuIueaa '  or  'rectitude,'  on 
the  analoip-  of  the  LXX  renderiiii  (bw  nui  ikiSn*}  lor  the 
Hebrew  original  ol '  moe  and  truth.'  Certain!}-,  in  Iwi'.theOT 
antlUieBia  la  unniiatokable.  Bub,  apart  from  the  fact  that  x^'" 
ia  nibatltuted  lor  iiw,  the  author  Is  eridentty  uabig  'truUi' 
here  In  a  deeper  and  gperlal  meaning  oF  hia  own.  The  genemi 
ie  term  throi])fhoiit  the  Onipel,  urhetJiDr  aa  applied  to 
Ji.  cannot  be  explained  by  '  nluifulnesii '  or  '  rightenu? 

tyi  form  of  eiqirearion  la  retained,  the  content  and  the  auleUn-.-e 
of  tbe  ChouBht  ar«  imtaiKI»d  and  intaniifled.  (b)  A  oognaie 
dilDoulCy  la  oocariooed  hy  the  uae  ol  two  adlKtivei.  ii^tic  ami 
il.^,ii,  hi  conneilon  with  ^ihu>  (lee  ExpT  xv,  [I8D4)  MS,  ivi. 
t!-43).  »o  rigid  dlatinction  can  be  dranu  between  them  in  (he 
Goapel  (note  Uie  vgriaoC  in  »'),  aa  if  they  were  equivalent 
preclaelv  to  snnz  and  vena.  The  latUr  oiay  lie  Uantlateil 
'true,'  in  th«  aenae  ot  real,  aa  oppoaed  to  what  In  cnuntcrtelt 
(ISI)  or  tranaient  and  inadequate  (1°  e^  ") ;  but  often  what  Is 

rautial,  the  sole  reallt)'  amid  the  ehadowa  ol  lalHehood,  liut  oi 
«od,  who  ia  Inn  {cl.  field.  OS  111.  p.  1«X  "  opposed  to 
deceptive  and  dlBppnlntinE  >dola.  ia  al»  rral.  in  the  aenae  ol 
being  living  and  lasting,  llence  ikT^i  (fflB)  and  H.ti'iM  (739) 
ore  appUed  equally  to  Qod  (rt.  S^  aa  the  Father  who  haa  sent 
the  Son,  while  the  former  adjective  ia  used  (g.jr.  In  e")  where 
the  latter.  In  the  aeiiH  ol  reai  or  (genuine,  would  have  been 
equally  appropriate  (cL  ffSS  l**}. 

Tmtli.  in  tliis  specific  sense,  forms  one  of  the 
niKlci  of  tlio  Fourth  Gospel.  It  is  equivalent 
either  to  the  knowledge  of  God's  being  and  wilt,  or 
to  the  Divine  being  and  will  itself  ;  in  other  words. 
it  represents  the  Tiigher  and  heavenly  reality  of 
thingH.  transcendent  and  aliRolute,  and  corresponds 
generally  to  light  (cf.  1"  and  5=)  in  ita  sphere  and 
functions.  Like  the  light,  however,  the  truth  is 
not  an  alHtroct  entity,  niucli  less  an  intellectual 
system,  to  the  author,  but  this  Divine  reality  >ls 
manifested  in  the  incarnate  Logos,  ok  revealed  in 
the  Son.  He  is  the  Truth  (14°);  lie  and  it  are 
idcntifieii  (cf.  *"■*).  All  el«e  U  transitory  and 
unsubstantial.  Whatever  appeare  to  compete  with 
this  truth  is  either  counterfeit  or  merely  relative. 
Jesus,  as  the  perfect  Son  of  God,  ia  the  final  and 
adequate  embodiment  of  God's  saving  will ;  and 
the  common  term  for  that  heavenly  nature,  in 
relation  to  man's  errors  and  ignorance,  is  the  truth. 
But  the  errors  and  ignorance  against  wliich  it  ha-s 
to  Htn];;gle  are  moral  rather  than  intellectual.  It 
is  truth  to  be  dune  (3^').  not  speculation  to  be 
understood.  The  prererjuisite  for  coming  to  the 
li^ht  of  the  Logos  is  a  sound  mural  disposition, 
foitlifiilness  tu  the  light  of  conscience,  and  genuine 
sincerity  of  thought  and  deed,  iiucli  is  the  jioint 
pressed  by  the  author  of  this  GoH]>el.  He  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  world  which  included  earnest  seekers 
for  the  truth  (cf.  IS*"')  and  so-called  '  philosophers' 
or  religious  theorists,  in  Judabm  and  paganLim. 
who  refused  to  accept  the  Christian  estimate  of 
Tesus,  and  probably  preferred  Gnostic  presenta- 
tions of  communion  with  God.  To  meet  both  of 
these  contemporary  currents,  he  states  his  con- 
ception of  Christ  as  the  Truth.  With  tliat  Christ 
all  truly  sincere  souls  have  an  affinity,  which,  if 
allowed  to  develop  naturally,  will  bring  them  into 
touch  with  Him.  On  the  other  hand,  the  objoi;- 
to  Christ,  ofl*n  paraded  on  intellectual 
grounds,  are  run  back  Ui  moral  defects,  and  failure 
'  I  see  the  reality  of  God  in  Christ  Is  attributed  to 

ime  unreality  of  human  cliaracter. 

The  roots  of  this  nnirjue  conception  may  partly 
be  found  in  Philu,  but  ultimately  Ihey  nm  back  tj 
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Platonism  and  the  later  Stoicism  (cf.  Grill,  p.  204f.)> 
while  even  Egyptian  theology  had  crownea  the  god 
Thoth  with  the  attribute  alip  dXiy^s  of  the  Logos 
(cf.  Reitzenstein,  Zwei  religionsgesch,  Fragen,  pp. 
56,  80  f.).  But  the  distinctive  usage  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  lies  in  its  correlation  of  this  conception 
with  the  historic  personality  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
Asiatic-Greek  audience  for  which  the  book  was 
immediately  composed,  learnt  that  He  was  a  king 
of  truth  (18^),  instead  of  being  king  of  some  realm 
whose  Jewish  Messianic  associations  failed  to  im- 
press Hellenic  readers.  This  was  a  timely  pre- 
sentation of  the  Gospel.  It  was  a  reading  of 
Christ's  personality  wnich  could  not  fail  to  com- 
mend itself  to  those  for  whom  the  more  local  and 
national  associations  of  Judaism,  or  of  Jewish 
Christianity,  had  lost  much,  if  not  all,  of  their 
interest  and  appeal.  Hence  the  emphasis  on  the 
two  realms  of  truth  and  falsehood,  or  of  reality 
and  unreality,  which,  like  the  cognate  antithesis 
of  light  anci  darkness,  helps  to  oody  forth  the 
moral  dualism  of  the  Grospel.  The  opposition  of 
men  to  Christ  as  the  Lc^^ob  is  referred  to  their 
connexion  with  the  realm  of  the  devil  (8^^),  whose 
hereditary  policy  is  hatred  of  the  Divine  truth. 
The  author  does  not  speculate  on  any  fall  of  the 
devil,  nor  does  he  discuss  the  origin  of  this  cosmic 
feud ;  he  is  content  to  trace  it  tw>ugh  history,  in 
the  practical  experience  of  mankind.  Truth  and 
falsehood,  reality  and  unreality,  li^ht  and  dark- 
ness, are  set  in  juxtaposition.  His  Christ  is  a 
King  of  Truth.  '  He  reigns  as  Himself  holy  and 
true,  by  the  power  of  the  truth  which  He  reveals 
— truth  in  the  conscience,  truth  in  the  heart,  and 
truth  in  the  mind — and  over  those  who,  through 
His  grace  and  spirit,  have  become  fundamentauy 
true ;  who  stand  in  the  eternal,  abiding  relation- 
shif)  of  peace  and  love  and  holiness  towards  Crod ' 
(Reith,  The  Gospel  of  John,  ii.  p.  138).  The  con- 
trast between  tnis  and  the  realm  of  falsehood  and 
unreality  is  moral,  rather  than  metaphyedcal,  for 
the  writer,  though  the  metaphysical  basis  is  ^lain. 

Hence  there  is  a  distinction  between  the  witness 
borne  to  the  truth  by  John  the  Baptist  (5*")  and 
that  borne  by  Christ  (8^  18^).  The  former  passage 
(where  '  the  truth'  is  meant  to  cover  more  than  its 
ordinary  sense,  although  the  language  of  the  latter 
is  employed)  is  in  the  line  of  r**  *•.  But  when 
Jesus  IS  said  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth,  or  to  tell 
the  truth,  it  is  in  the  sense  that  He  bears  witness 
to  Himself  (8")  as  the  Truth.  His  whole  Person 
and  work  are  an  adequate  revelation  of  the  Father's 
inner  being.  To  see  Him  is  to  see  the  Father.  His 
M-itness,  therefore,  consists  in  what  may  be  termed 
His  loyalty  to  Himself,  and  His  devotion  to  that 
vocation  of  being  true  to  (rod's  will  for  which  He 
became  incarnate,  and  from  which  no  fear  of  death 
could  deter  Him  (cf.  Lidgett,  The  Spiritual  Prin- 
ciple of  the  Atonement,  p.  24  f.).  A  further  line  of 
witness  to  the  truth  ot  God  is  afforded  by  those 
who  accept  the  revelation  of  Christ  (3").  Their 
adhesion  to  the  truth  affords  to  the  world  fresh 
evidence  of  the  truth's  power;  they,  as  it  were, 
accredit  the  transcendent  purpose  of  God  by  their 
obedience  to  it  as  the  moral  ideal  of  their  life. 
This  is  indicated  already  in  the  Prologue  by  the 
words  *we  beheld  ...  we  have  all  received.' 
Finally,  there  is  the  living  witness  of  the  Spirit  of 
Truth  (see  below)  in  the  Church,  which,  unlike  the 
so-called  Gnostic  revelations  of  fresh  knowledge,  is 
ever  loyal  to  the  historical  personality  of  Christ, 
and  aims  consistently  at  glorifying,  instead  of 
obscuring  or  diminishing,  the  vital  significance  of 
His  life  K>r  the  human  souL 

This  note  is  struck  loudly  and  clearly  at  the 

very  outset,  in  the  Prologue:    'And  the  Logos 

became  flesh  and  dwelt  amon^  us.  '  And  we  beheld 

his  glory,  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  from  the 
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Father,  full  of  ^ace  and  truth.  .  .  .  For  of  his 
fulness  we  have  iQl  received,  even  sprace  upon  grace. 
For  the  law  was  given  through  Moses :  grace  and 
truth  came  through  Jesus  Christ '  ( Jn  P**  *••  *'). 
Here,  just  as  the  conception  of  the  Truth  is  sub- 
ordinated to  that  of  the  Way  in  14^  *,  the  aspect 
of  grace  controls  that  of  truth.  Religion,  in  this 
definition,  is  not  the  arduous  aspiration  of  man's 
soul,  stretching  up  wistfully  to  communion  with 
God,  but  the  gracious  revelation  of  God  to  men 
through  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ ;  the  initiative 
is  on  God's  side;  and  the  Divine  nature,  in  its 
absolute  reality,  is  mediated  for  the  soul  by  Christ 
alone,  not  by  any  number  of  theosophic  sons.  All 
that  either  the  OT  economy  or  contemporary 
Gnosticism  could  offer  the  soul  was  a  partial  dis- 
closure of  God's  inner  being.  Time-honoured  and 
plausible  as  rival  methods  might  be,  they  were  at 
Dest  imperfect.  The  full  revelation  was  in  Christ 
as  the  Logos  or  Son  of  God  par  excellence,  the 
Truth  of  (SA,  and  therefore  of  man,  amid  shadows 
and  appearances.  He  is  the  revealer,  or  rather  the 
revelation  Himself.  His  personality  is  the  sum 
and  substance  of  that  Divine  essence  which  He 
alone  can  communicate  in  all  its  fulness  to  believing 
men,  and  through  which  men  realize  themselves 
fully.  He  is  the  true  way  to  life.  The  author 
emphasizes  this  central  and  primary  conception  on 
two  lines.  Not  only  does  he  change  the  '  mercy ' 
of  the  Gr.  OT  into  '  grace,' — a  change  which  is  all 
the  more  significant  that  this  great  Pauline  term 
never  recurs  in  the  Gospel,— but  the  companion  idea 
of  truth  (cf.  Ex  34*)  is  expanded  from  faithfulness 
or  veracity  to  what  a  mooem  might  describe  as  the 
absolute  character  of  the  Divine  Being,  an  inner, 
heavenly  reality,  or  rather  the  ReaGty,  which 
Christ  alone  (1*)  could  disclose.  The  *  truth'  of 
God  is  thus  neither  information  to  be  gained,  nor 
dogmas  to  be  supematurally  revealed,  but  is  at 
once  personal  and  full  of  initiative.  It  is  Crod 
Himself  manifesting  His  essential  life  to  the  faith 
and  need  of  man.  As  Maurice  once  put  it,  *  Truth 
must  be  a  person  seeking  us,  if  we  are  to  seek 
him.' 

While  this  mission  and  ministry  of  the  truth  have 
reached  their  climax  in  the  brief  earthly  life  of 
Jesus,  the  latter  phase  was  only  its  final,  not  its 
first  manifestation.  Like  the  Light,  the  Truth 
has  been  in  the  world  prior  to  its  absolute  revela- 
tion and  embodiment  in  Christ  the  Logos  (3^  '*). 
In  all  ages,  and  6x>m  all  quarters  (cf.  18''),  Christ 
draws  to  Himself  those  who />ra(^we  <Ae  ^ni/A.  In 
the  OT  and  elsewhere  (Jos  2"  [LXX],  Ps-Sol  17" 
with  Aeos,  cf.  Ps  83")  this  phrase  means  simply 
to  deal  truly  or  to  act  sincerely,  according  to  the 
context.  The  author  of  this  Gospel,  however, 
follows  his  usual  method  of  putting  into  such 
phrases  a  deeper  and  specific  content,  so  that  here 
it  denotes  rather  the  active  exercise  and  practical 
manifestation  l^  good  people  of  what  corresponds 
to  God's  real  character.  To  practise  the  truth  \r  9, 
synonym  for  doing  works  in  God  (3*^).  This  is 
independent  of  nationality.  It  is  also  evidently 
intended  to  cover  the  pre-Christian  era ;  or  rather, 
according  to  this  Grospel,  Uie  hbtory  of  humanity, 
prior  to  the  coming  of  Christ,  was  not  wholly  out 
of  touch  with  the  true  Spirit  and  Life  of  God  (1**  •). 
The  present  passage,  taken  along  with  a  remark 
like  that  of  18"  (*  every  one  that  is  of  the  truth 
heareth  my  voice'),  suggests  a  view  of  paganism 
similar  to  that  of  Ko  2^*  Furthermore,  it  implies 
that  men  grasp  this  *  truth '  of  God  by  the  exercise 
of  their  entire  moral  nature.  The  r^ity  of  God, 
as  Spirit  and  as  Personal  Life,  cannot  be  known 
except  by  real  men,  by  those  whose  character  is 
real  to  the  core.  The  conditions  of  that  personal 
knowledge  are  singleness  of  mind,  purity  of  con- 
science, and  openness  of  heart    It  is  the  exercise 
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of  these  that  brings  a  man  into  permanent  touch 
with  the  realitv  of  the  Divine  nature  as  manifested 
in  Christ.  Tne  loctis  cla^icus  for  this  profound 
conception  is  7" ;  although  the  term  *  truth  *  does 
not  occur  there,  the  identification  of  disinterested- 
ness and  candour  with  the  genuine  spirit  of  truth 
(cf.  7")  shows  that  the  idea  was  in  the  writer's 
mind. 

This  inwardness,  with  its  corollary  of  freedom 
from  national  or  local  cults,  is  brought  out  witli 
especial  clearness  in  the  well-known  definition  of 
Christian  worship  (4*  "),  where  truth  is  associated 
with  spirit.  In  contrast  to  external  and  ritual 
worship,  the  genuine  worshipper  must  approach 
€rod  inwjurdly;  it  is  like  to  like,  as  in  3^-  The 
spiritual  is  the  inward,  the  real.  As  God's  nature 
is  such.  His  worshippers  must  correspond  to  Him  ; 
and  if  worship  is  offered  in  the  spirit^  it  is  thereby 
genuine.  A  similar  antithesis  to  the  symbolic  and 
unsubstantial  worship  of  the  OT  underlies  17"'^*, 
where  truth,  in  a  certain  abstract  sense,  denotes 
the  eternal  reality  of  the  Divine  nature  as  revealed 
to  men,  the  ideal  or  truth  of  life  realized  in  Christ, 
and,  through  Him,  in  His  people.  By  His  con- 
secration or  devotion  of  Himseli  to  the  fulfilment 
of  this  purpose  of  revelation,  Christ  makes  it  noss- 
ible  for  His  disciples  to  be  consecrated  to  God's 
service — a  consecration  which,  as  the  double  mean- 
ing of  the  term  allows,  implies  personal  puriiication 
from  sin.  Negatively,  the  vocation  is  equivalent 
to  a  deliverance  from  the  stains  and  illusions  of  the 
transient  world,  which  is  superior  to  the  OT  ritual. 
Positively,  it  denotes  an  adberence  to  the  cause  of 
€rod.  His  name  and  His  truth  are  the  same.  They 
represent  the  reality  of  the  Divine  revelation  in 
Christ,  with  the  twofold  antithesis,  running 
through  the  entire  Gospel,  between  this  final 
revelation  and  the  inadequate  OT  religion  on  the 
one  hand,  and  contemporary  philosophic  or  theo- 
sophic  speculations  about  truth  on  the  other. 

A  further  application  of  this  freedom,  inherent 
in  the  absolute  and  inward  character  of  the  Chris- 
tian revelation,  occurs  in  the  debate  (cf.  Peyton, 
Mcinorabilia  of  Jesus y  p.  446  f.)  between  Jesus  and 
the  Jews  in  8^^'* — a  passage  which  reproduces  the 
great  Pauline  idea.s  of  Gal  3^-5^,  although  redemp- 
tion as  usual  is  included  under  the  aspect  of  revela- 
tion, rather  than  vice  versa.  The  effects  of  truth, 
when  received  by  men,  are  here  described  summarily 
ss  freedom  (8'***).  The  argument  is  this.  As  the 
Father  seeks  true  worshippers,  whose  note  is 
spirituality,  so  the  Son  seeks  true  disciples,  whose 
cnaracteristic  is  loyal  adherence  to  His  teaching, 
i.e.  to  Himself  (cf.  8*^-  *)  as  the  revelation  of  the 
Father.  Adherence  or  obedience  of  this  kind 
yields  a  knowledge  of  Grod's  real  nature ;  it  initi- 
ates men  into  the  true  purpose  and  mind  of  the 
Father,  and  invests  them  with  the  Divine  nature 
itself  {W).  Their  knowledge,  that  is  to  say,  is  not 
a  process  of  abstract  learning.  There  is  no  intel- 
lectualism  about  it.  It  is  not  a  mastery  of  theo- 
sophic  principles  or  subtle  theories,  but  participa- 
tion in  a  personal  Life.  And  contact  with  tnis 
brings  a  verve  and  independence  into  life,  a  sim- 
plicity and  a  reality,  a  freedom  from  bondage  and 
legalism,  which  can  be  attained  only  by  a  nature 
whose  capacities  are  set  free  to  realize  themselves 
fully.  In  another  aspect,  freedom  may  be  con- 
sidered as  deliverance  from  sin ;  although  such  a 
reference  is  not  excluded  even  in  8^,  it  is  definitely 
suggested  in  17**,  where  participation  in  the  Divine 
life  IS  made  to  involve  personal  purification,  through 
the  death  of  Christ.  *  What  men  needed  was  to  be 
sanctified,  that  is,  to  be  consecrated  to  God.  It 
was  not  in  their  power — surely  no  reason  can  be 
conceived  for  this,  but  that  which  lies  in  their  sin 
— to  consecrate  themselves,  and  what  they  were 
not  able  to  do  for  themselves  Christ  did  for  them 


in  His  own  person.  He  consecrated  Himself  to 
God  in  His  death '  (Denney,  The  Death  of  Christ, 
p.  269). 

A  third  aspect  of  this  inward  and  absolute  know- 
ledge of  God  in  Christ  is  presented  in  the  conception 
of  the  Spirit  or  Paraclete  throughout  the  closing 
chapters  (14-17).  Considered  under  the  category 
of  a  liberating  power,  these  references  to  the  func- 
tion of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  (which,  it  is  curious  to 
recollect,  were  applied  to  Mohammed  by  Moham- 
medan divines)  may  be  defined  as  a  presentation 
of  the  liberating  enect  of  the  truth,  as  opposed  to 
traditional  and  antiquarian  views  of  Jesus  which, 
even  within  the  Church,  might  restrict  the  full 
appreciation  of  His  Person.  The  author  had  to 
meet  a  twofold  danger,  and  he  chose  to  state  his  new 
conception  of  Christ  and  Christianity  in  the  form 
of  a  Gospel,  not  of  a  treatise  or  an  Epistle.  One 
reason  for  this,  as  he  suggests  in  the  sayings  repro- 
duced in  16*  and  16^',  is  his  heartfelt  conviction 
that  the  Person  of  Christ  is  the  sum  and  substance 
of  the  Divine  revelation,  and  that  no  fresh  state- 
ments or  progressive  views,  such  as  those  pro- 
mulgated by  Cerinthus  and  other  Gnostics,  are 
authoritative  unless  they  represent  elements  already 
present  by  implication  in  the  words  and  works  of 
the  incarnate  Logos.  The  deeper  interpretation  of 
Christ,  with  which  he  came  forward  to  meet  the 
requirement  of  a  later  age,  is  none  other  than  a 
fresh  discoveiy  of  latent  truths  in  Clirist.  The 
influence  of  the  Spirit  on  the  consciousness  of  the 
Church  is  not  directed  to  the  manufacture  of  inde- 
pendent oracles  or  to  the  task  of  striking  out  original 
additions  to  the  revelation  of  Christ,  which  would 
render  the  latter,  in  any  sense,  superfluous  or  in- 
ferior. The  test  of  all  such  new  interpretations  is 
their  loyalty  to  the  historic  manifestation  of  the 
Logos.  The  Spirit  of  Truths  bestowed  by  Christ 
upon  His  Church  (14'*'),  recalls  to  the  mind  of  all 
true  disciples  the  bearing  and  meaning  of  Christ's 
own  teachings ;  *  he  shall  bear  witness  of  me  .  .  . 
he  shall  guide  you  into  all  the  truth  (for  a  diflercnt 
reading  m  Jerome,  etc.,  cf.  'Senile  n  EinfUhning'f 
p.  98),  for  he  shall  not  sT)eak  from  himself  ...  he 
shall  glorify  me,  for  he  snail  take  of  mine,  and  shall 
declare  it  imto  you'  (cf.  Bruce,  The  Traininq  of  the 
Twelve,  pp.  376  f.,  418  f.).  This  great  definition  of 
the  right  and  limitations  of  true  freedom  of  move- 
ment within  the  Christian  consciousness,  safej^ards 
it  alike  against  the  abuses  of  Gnostic  speculation 
and  the  disinclination  to  advance  beyond  the  Jewish - 
Christian,  or  rigidly  Messianic,  inter2)retation  of 
Christ's  Person  whicn  had  been  promulgated  by  the 
first  generation  of  the  discii)les.  To  hiow  Christ 
after  the  flesh  was  far  from  exhausting  the  signifi- 
cance of  His  Person.  His  Spirit,  i.r.  His  living  pres- 
ence in  the  Christian  Church  and  consciousness, 
had  still  more  to  unfold  of  truth  and  grace.  Hence 
one  privilege  of  being  in  contact  with  this  *  Truth,' 
as  embodied  in  Christ,  is  that  disciples,  no  longer 
in  touch  with  the  earthly  Jesus,  are  fitted  to  adapt 
it  to  varying  conditions,  to  see  it  in  ever  fresh 
bearings,  and  to  apply  it  with  inexhaustible  power, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  preser\'e  its  es-sential 
meaning.  Their  training  in  it,  so  far  from  involv- 
ing any  disloyalty  to  it,  is  a  i)art  of  their  fidelity 
to  its  principles. 

*They  who  follow  the  Spirit's  {i^uidance  will  not  receive  an 
illumination  enabling  them  to  disivense  >\'ith  truth,  but  the 
enablement  to  lay  hold  of  truth.  ...  On  the  one  hand,  the 
Truth  ffiven  in  Christ  will  need  from  age  to  age  His  expounding 
to  unlock  its  stores ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  faith  in  Him 
and  His  office  in  the  present  shall  never  loosen  men  from  the 
Gospel  given  once  for  all,  or  draw  them  away  from  the  eternal 
Father,  ny  enabling  any  voice  bom  only  of  the  present  to  seem 
wholly  Divine.  Standing  fast  in  the  unchanging  Tnith,  and  an 
endless  progress  in  taking  knowledge  of  it  shall  be  indissolubl}' 
united  •  (Hort,  The  Way,  the  TnUh,  and  the  Life,  p.  5Sf.). 

Thus,  while  the  author  carefully  and  stringently 
safeguards  the  future  revelations  of  religious  tnith 
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by  limiting  them  to  the  sphere  of  the  historical 
Logos,  he  contemplates  fresh  advances  in  the 
apprehension  of  Christ  (16^^),  just  as  lie  does  in  the 
practical  extension  of  the  Church  (17^).  Revela- 
tions in  the  future,  and  of  the  future,  fall  within 
the  scope  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth.  The  latter  is  not 
fettered  by  the  past.  This  prophetic  function  of 
the  Spirit  may  seem  rather  one-sided  (so  Beyschlag, 
NT  Theol.  i.  282)  as  compared  with  its  ethical 
presentation  in  Paul.  But  it  is  in  line  with  the 
Synoptic  tradition,  where  the  Spirit  is  primarily, 
if  not  entirely,  a  spirit  of  witness  ;  while  the  other, 
more  ethical  aspect,  is  at  least  suggested  in  the 
<jontext  (cf.  14^***^^).  The  triM  or  reality  of  the 
Divine  life,  at  any  rate,  includes  the  future  (cf. 
Ps  25*  [LXX]) ;  as  mdeed  it  must,  if  God's  purpose 
is  a  developing  plan  throughout  history  and  ex- 
perience, and  if  this  truth  or  reality  is  personal. 
For  as  a  personality  is  ex  hypothesi  full  of  resources 
and  surprises,  the  richer  is  its  life.  Its  spirit  must 
be  a  perenniai  self-expression,  conditioned  only  by 
the  receptive  powers  of  men.  Consequently  the 
aim  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  in  these  allusions  to  the 
progressive  witness  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  in  the 
future  and  of  the  future,  is  to  prevent  loyalty  to 
the  historic  essence  of  Christianity  from  degenerat- 
ing into  stagnant  adherence  to  an  institution  or  a 
<;reed.  What  Jesus  said,  as  Cyprian  used  to  insist, 
was :  *  I  am  the  Truths*  not,  *  I  am  Tradition.^ 
Christ  is  God's  last  Word  to  the  world.  But,  as 
the  wTiter  strikingly  implies  in  the  jihrase,  *  The 
Spirit  shall  guide  you  into  all  the  truth,'  the  full 
interpretation  of  that  Word  was  not  attained  by 
the  primitive  generation  of  the  disciples.  They 
had  no  monopoly  of  it.  *  Most  friends  of  truth,' 
said  Vinet,  '  love  it  as  Frederick  the  Great  loved 
music.  It  used  to  be  said  of  him  that,  strictly 
speaking,  he  was  not  fond  of  music  but  of  the 
Ante,  and  not  indeed  fond  of  the  flute  but  of  his 
flute.'  It  is  to  prevent  any  religious  aberration  of 
this  kind  that  such  words  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  are 
put  forward.  They  express  the  spirit  of  Ulirist's 
revelation,  which  cannot  be  held  by  a  trivial  or 
narrow  life,  any  more  than  it  can  be  selfishly 
grasped  or  adequately  weighed  by  the  most  ad- 
vanced age  of  Cnristendom. 

LrrutATURB.— The  conception  of  truth  in  the  Fourth  Oospel  is 
handled  by  all  the  editors,  notably  by  Westcott  and  Oscar 
Uoltzmann.  Besides  the  specixd  essays  of  Wendt  (see  above) 
and  RiiUng  (yKZ,  1895,  625  f.),  see  Schrenck's  Die  johann. 
Anschauung  toom  Le&en(1808),  p.  86f. ;  J.  Grill,  UnUrtuchungtn 
iiher  die  EnUtekung  de$  vierten  Eoang.  (1902)  pp.  201-206 ;  E.  A. 
Abbott,  Johannine  Vocabulary  (170S,  1727) ;  V.  H.  Stanton  in 
Hastings'  DB  iv.  816-820 ;  Cheyne  in  EBi  6217-6219 ;  Weiss, 
ST  Theoi.  (Eng.  tr.)  ii.  S  147 ;  H.  J.  Holtzmann,  .Vr  Theol.  ii.  p. 
375  f. ;  Hort,  The  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life  (1894X  p.  41  f.; 
Du  Bose,  SoUriology  of  ST,  jap.  291  f.,  297  f. :  R  H.  Button, 
Theological  Eeeays  (p.  18  f.) ;  Phillips  Brooks,  The  Influence  of 
Jesus  (p.  142  f.) ;  E.  F.  Scott,  The  Fourth  Gospel,  263  ff. 

James  Moffatt. 
TURNING —  1.  The  Gospel  teraiB In  E V  of 

the  Gospels  the  vbs.  *  turn,*  *  convert '  represent  no 
fewer  tnan  8  different  Gr.  words.  The  ordinary 
terms,  and  the  ones  we  have  almost  exclusively  to 
<io  with  in  the  following  article,  are  arpiipw  and 
iirurrp^tfHa  (whence  iwiffrpotprj,  *  conversion,'  in  Ac 
15*).  In  addition  to  these  we  find  (each,  however, 
used  only  once  in  the  Grospels)  dxoor^^o;  (Mt  5*»), 
inroarpiifHa  (Lk  2**),  dvaxcop^tJ  (Mt  ^),  dvaKd/nrru 
(Lk  10«),  dwo^alvia  {2\^),  ylpofMt  ( Jn  16«>)— all  asso- 
ciated  with  the  idea  of  turning,  and  rendered  by 
*  turn '  either  in  AV  or  RV. 

(1)  Literal  turning. — Both  <rrp^<f>u)  and  imrrpiifHa 
are  used  in  this  sense.  Once  <Trp4<tHa  occurs  transi- 
tively, where  Jesus  bids  His  disciples,  when  smitten 
on  tne  right  cheek,  turn  the  other  to  the  smiter 
(Mt  5*).  Both  vbs.  frequently  occur  in  the  passive 
form,  but  with  a  reflexive  or  middle  meamn^,  to 
denote  the  turning  of  oneself  round.  Usually  it 
is  Jesus  Himself  who  thus  turns  round  {rrpw^Ls, 


4rtarpa4>€lt),  to  look  for  someone  {e.a,  Mk  5**,  Lk 
22*^),  or  to  address  some  pointed  wora  to  tliose  who 
follow  {e.g.  Mt  16»,  Lk  ^). 

(2)  Figurative  or  spiritual  turning. — In  tliis  sense 
both  arp^ifxa  and  irurrpiipu  are  employed,  but  the 
former  only  once  (Mt  18*).  The  noun  i-rurrpwtrfit 
corresponding  to  iiri<rrpi<fna  in  its  spiritual  sense, 
does  not  occur  in  the  Gospels,  and  is  found  only  in 
Ac  15".  Both  in  the  Gospels  and  elsewhere  in  the 
NT  tlie  AV  freciuently  renders  these  vbs.,  when 
tiiev  denote  a  spiritual  turning,  by  '  oonYert,*  and 
in  Ac  15*  it  renders  irurTpwfy^  by  *  oonYeraion.'  RV 
retains  '  conversion '  in  the  last-mentioned  passage, 
and  *  convert  *  in  Ja  6***  **  (where  the  vb.  is  active 
and  transitive — *  convert  a  sinner  *) ;  but  otherwise 
it  has  substituted  *tum'  for  *  convert'  —  a  wise 
course,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  modem  religious 
speech  *  conversion '  has  come  to  be  used  in  a  con- 
ventional sense  that  does  not  always  correspond 
to  the  meaning  of  the  original.  In  another  im- 
portant respect  the  RV  has  corrected  a  wrong 
impression  produced  by  the  AV  renderings.  The 
latter,  through  the  influence  of  the  Vulg.  (convertor), 
not  only  uses  the  vb.  'convert,*  but  renders  the 
reflexive  <rrp4<f>€<r0at,  irurTpiifHfrOai  as  if  they  were 
genuine  passives,  and  instead  of  *tum'  has  *be 
convertea.'  A  still  more  glaring  mistranslation 
appears  in  the  quotation  from  Is  6*^  [LXX]  given 
in  Mt  13^,  Jn  12«,  Ac  28*^  (cf.  Mk  4").  In  Is  6»<> 
AV,  correctly  enough,  has  *lest  they  convert' — 

*  convert'  in  the  time  of  Kin^  James  bein^  used 
intransitively.  But  in  the  ifT  passages,  tliough 
the  Gr.  vb.,  except  in  Jn  12**,  is  in  the  active  fonn, 
just  as  in  the  LXX,  the  'convert'  of  Isaiah  is 
chani^ed  into  *  be  converted.'  Both  in  the  last- 
mentioned  passages  and  in  those  cases  in  which, 
in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  usage,  the  vbs. 
though  passive  in  form  are  certiainly  reflexive  in 
meaning,  RV  has  changed  the  'be  converted'  of 
AV  into  *  turn '  (see  Mt  13»«  18»,  Mk  4»  Lk  22«, 
Jn  12«,  Ac  3»«  28^7).  It  is  with  this  spiritual 
turning  or  *  conversion '  that  we  shall  be  occupied 
in  tlie  remainder  of  the  article. 

2.  The  NT  faoti.— (1)  So  far  ba  the  term  'turn' 
or  *  convert  *  is  concerned,  the  Gospels  can  hardly 
be  said  to  afford  sufficient  data  for  a  doctrine  of 
conversion  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word.  In 
Mt  13^,  Mk  4",  Jn  12^  an  OT  prophecy  (Is  ^^^)  is 
referred  to ;  but  both  in  its  original  use  and  its  NT 
application  it  is  a  national  rather  than  an  indi- 
vidual turning  that  is  meant.  Again,  the  notable 
passage,  Mt  18'  '  Except  ve  turn,  and  become  as 
little  children,'  etc.,  thougn  often  taken  as  a  funda- 
mental utterance  of  our  Lord  on  the  subject  of 
conversion,  can  hardly  be  used  for  this  purpose 
when  read  in  the  light  of  the  context.  For  it  was 
addressed  directly  to  the  Twelve  at  a  time  long 
subsequent  to  their  call  to  the  Apostolate ;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  Judas,  who  will  venture  to 
say  that  the  Apostles  at  this  period  were  '  uncon- 
verted '  men  ?  Moreover,  the  turning  which  Jesus 
demanded  of  them  was  not  that  ab^lute  turning 
from  sin  in  order  to  follow  Himself  which  the  word 

*  conversion  *  is  used  to  denote,  but  a  turning  from 
those  foolish,  unworthy  ambitions  which  had  just 
prompted  the  question,  *  Who  is  the  greatest  in  the 
kingaom  of  heaven  ?'  (v.  ^),  and  a  recognition  of  the 
truth  that  in  God's  Kingdom  humility  is  the  real 
badge  of  greatness.  Similarly,  when  our  Lord 
says  to  Peter,  *  When  once  thou  hast  turned  again 
(AV  *When  thou  art  converted'),  stablisli  thy 
brethren'  (Lk  22^),  it  seems  evident  that  the 
Apostle  did  not  lack  conversion  in  the  technical 
meaning  of  the  word,  but  that  he  was  being  sum- 
moned Deforehand  to  a  fresh  and  more  devoted 
return  to  his  Master's  service  after  his  fall. 

When  we  pass  to  Acts,  however,  we  do  find 
irioTpiipw  and  iriarpoipifi  in  a  sense  that  corresponds 
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to  the  familiar  use  of  the  term  'oonversion.'  When 
St.  Peter,  preachmg  to  the  multitude  in  Solomon's 
Porch,  says,  *  Repent  ye  therefore,  and  turn  again, 
that  your  sins  may  be  blotted  out*  (Ac  3"),  the 
turning  he  demands  is  unquestionably  the  kind  of 
turning  that  conversion  implies.  When  it  is  said 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Lydaa  that  they  '  turned  to 
the  Lord '  (9*"),  it  is  their  conversion  that  b  referred 
to.  So  likewise  at  Antioch,  when  *  a  great  number 
that  believed  turned  unto  the  Lord*  (11^) ;  and  when 
Paul  and  Barnabas  preached  to  the  people  of  Lystra 
that  they  should  '  turn  from  these  vain  things  unto 
the  living  God'  (14^);  and  again  when  the  same 
Apostles  passed  through  Phoenicia  and  Samaria 
'oeclaring  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,*  and 
causing  great  joy  unto  all  the  brethren  (15^;  see, 
further,  v,^  26^8. »). 

In  the  Epistles  the  use  of  the  figure  of  tuminj^ 
to  denote  tne  great  spiritual  change  that  consti- 
tutes a  man  a  Cnristian  is  infrequent ;  but  we  have 
it  in  2  Co  3>«,  and  notablv  in  1  Th  1»  *  How  ye 
turned  unto  God  from  idols,  to  serve  a  living  and 
true  God.'  And  this  use  of  the  word  *tum,*  we 
must  remember,  was  not  only  a  natural  figure  to 
denote  a  great  spiritual  transformation,  but  one 
that  was  especially  familiar  to  every  pious  Jew. 
The  prophetic  writings  are  full  of  it.  And  no- 
where, whether  in  the  OT  or  the  NT,  is  there  a 
finer  expression  of  the  idea  than  in  the  words  of 
Deutero-Isaiah  :  '  Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way, 
and  the  unrighteous  man  his  thouc^hts:  and  let 
him  return  unto  the  Lord,  and  he  wiJl  have  mercy 
upon  him  ;  and  to  our  God,  for  he  will  abundantly 
pardon  *  (Is  55' ;  cf.  6»^  Ps  Si*',  Jer  3",  Ezk  33", 
Hos  12«,  Jl  2^,  Zee  !«•). 

(2)  But  we  are  not  confined  to  the  terms  for 
'  turning  *  in  the  NT,  in  seeking  there  for  the  fact 
of  conversion.  The  reality  itedf  is  constantly  in 
evidence.  In  the  ministry  of  our  Lord  Himself  we 
have  manifest  cases  of  conversion  in  the  sinful 
woman  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  Pharisee  (Lk 
l^'')t  in  Zacchseus  the  publican  of  Jericho  (19**), 
in  the  penitent  robber  on  tlie  cross  (23***  **).     The 

E arable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  (IS"""*),  who  *came  to 
imself  *  and  then  returned  to  his  father,  is  a  parable 
of  conversion.  And  what  are  those  great  appeals 
that  Jesus  constantly  makes — for  a  taking  up  of 
the  cross  in  order  to  follow  Him  (Mt  16^  |1),  for  a 
willingness  to  lose  one's  life  in  order  to  find  it 
(10»  i6«*  l8»-»),  for  a  *  hating'  of  one's  dearest 
friends  in  order  to  be  His  disciple  (Lk  14*) — but  a 
demand  for  conversion,  even  though  the  figure  of 
turning  is  not  employed  ? 

In  the  story  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  again,  we 
have  constant  illustrations  of  the  great  spiritual 
change— the  3000  souls  brought  into  the  Church 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Ac  2*^),  and  those  who 
thereafter  were  added  to  them  day  by  day  (v.^') ; 
the  results  that  everywhere  followed  the  preaching 
of  the  word,  whether  by  the  lips  of  evangelists 
(85.5.12  1121.34)  or  Apostles  (9»5  10«  14^  etc.);  the 
striking  individual  cases  of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch 
(8»7),  Cornelius  (10**^-  ll"),  Lydia  of  Thyatira 
(161**),  and  the  jailer  of  Philippi  (v .«>'^).  Above 
all,  we  have  the  case  of  St.  Paul  himself — the  most 
typical  and  remarkable  example  the  world  has 
ever  seen  of  that  complete  ana  conscious  turning 

of  the  soul  which  we  name  conversion  (9^  22*°^ 
26*«'.). 

(3)  Once  more,  the  fact  of  conversion  is  brought 
before  us  in  the  teaching  of  the  Epistles,  and  above 
all  in  the  Pauline  Epistles,  by  tne  emplojrment  of 
other  figures  than  that  of  turning.  For  it  is  evi- 
dently conversion  that  is  described  by  the  putting 
ott"  of  the  old  man  and  the  putting  on  of  the  new 
(Col  3**),  by  the  transition  from  a  world  of  darkness 
to  a  kingdom  of  light  (Ro  13",  Eph  5»,  Col  P«. 
1  Jn  1^  2°),  by  the  ideas  of  a  crucifixion  of  the  old 


self  (Ro  6*),  an  awaking  out  of  sleep  (Eph  5^^),  and 
even  a  rising  from  the  dead  with  a  view  to  walking 
in  newness  of  life  (i6.,  Ro  %^),  This  last  figure  of 
a  rising  from  the  dead  reminds  us  how  near  conver- 
sion as  a  f  orthputting  of  the  human  will  approaches 
to  regeneration  as  an  act  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and 
so  brmgs  us  to  consider  the  subject  in  its  larger 
doctrinal  relations. 

8.  The  Christian  doctrine.— Properly  speakings 
conversion  as  we  use  the  word  is  a  modem  and 
popular  rather  than  a  Scriptural  or  theolo^cal 
term ;  but,  while  its  inexactness  leads  sometimes- 
to  its  being  misapplied,  it  is  nevertheless  a  con- 
venient word  to  denote  the  conscious  side  of  that 
great  change  by  which  a  man  becomes  a  Christian. 
In  dwelling  fm'ther  on  it  we  may  think  (1)  of  its- 
essential  nature ;  (2)  of  its  particular  contents ; 
and  (3)  of  its  types  or  modes. 

(1)  The  essential  nature  of  conversion. — There  is- 
a  very  frequent  misconception,  according  to  which 
conversion  is  thought  of  as  a  passive  experience 
rather  than  an  active  energizing  of  the  human  will. 
We  have  often  heard  it  said,  for  example,  that 
someone  'has  got  converted.*  Most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  blame  for  this  incorrect  use  of  the  word  must 
be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  AV,  with  its  *  be  con- 
verted* instead  of  'turn.*  The  Greek  lends  no> 
support  to  the  idea  of  a  passive  conversion.  If  we 
except  Ja  5^  *  (where  the  reference  is  to  the  action, 
not  of  the  Divine  power,  but  of  the  human  preacher 
or  teacher  who  mediates  the  message  of  salvation), 
there  is  not  a  single  case  in  the  NT  where  the  word 
for  turning  or  conversion  is  so  employed  as  to  sug- 
gest that  something  is  wrought  upon  a  man  from 
without.  Always  it  is  an  act  of  the  man  himself 
that  is  so  described ;  the  turning  is  a  self-turning, 
a  human  and  moral,  not  a  supernatural  and  meta> 
physical  change. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  to  deny  that  there  are 
other  figures  in  the  NT  which  represent  the  process- 
of  becoming  a  Christian  as  something  that  is  carried 
through  by  the  oj)eration  of  a  Divine  power.  The 
new  birth  ( Jn  3*"'),  the  new  creation  (2  Co  5",  Gal 
6"),  the  washing  of  regeneration  and  renewing  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  (Tit  3^),  all  point  to  another  side 
of  the  matter.  But  what  we  have  to  notice  here 
is  that,  as  distinguished  from  regeneration,  conver- 
sion at  all  events  is  always  represented  as  a  work 
and  a  duty  the  full  res[)onsibility  for  which  is  laid 
upon  man. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  precise  relations 
between  conversion  and  regeneration,  we  pass  inta 
a  difiicult  region  where  questions  are  raised  which, 
as  Professor  Laidlaw  has  said,  it  has  been  the  habit 
of  theologians  to  avoid.  *  Reformed  theology  pre- 
sents no  reasoned  connexion  between  regeneration 
in  the  stricter  sense  and  conversion  with  its  fruits  * 
[Bib.  Doct.  of  Man,  266).  And  for  lack  of  a  reasoned 
and  definite  theory,  or  even  of  a  careful  study  of 
the  NT  teaching,  the  figure  of  regeneration  has 
very  commonly  been  overworked,  wnile  the  moral 
side  of  the  change  involved  in  l)ecoming  a  Christian 
has  been  neglected.  But,  while  it  is  Scriptural  to 
say  that  when  a  man  becomes  a  Christian  a  mys- 
terious Divine  work  has  been  effected  within  him, 
it  is  equally  Scriptural  to  say  (and  Scripture  says 
it  much  oftener)  that  we  become  Christians  by  our 
own  free  choice,  and  that  the  power  of  deciding 
whether  we  are  to  be  Christ's  disciples  or  not  rests 
with  ourselves.  Thus  we  are  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  larger  problem  of  the  relation  between 
human  freedom  and  the  Divine  will,  and  can  only 
say  here  that  in  the  NT  regeneration  and  conver- 
sion come  before  us  as  one  and  the  same  process, 
looked  at  from  the  Divine  and  the  human  side 
respectively,  but  looked  at  as  essentially  a  moral 
rather  than  a  metaphysical  change.  Men  are  bom 
of  the  Spirit,  but  they  must  turn  if  they  are  to- 
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enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  God.  'This  my  son 
was  dead,  and  is  alive  again,'  exclaimed  the  father  of 
tlie  Prodi^l,  for  he  recognized  a  miracle  of  Divine 
grace  in  his  son's  return.  But  that  heavenly  mys- 
tery had  its  human  counterpart,  that  miracle  of 
grace  its  moral  coefficient;  for  the  Prodigal  had 
turned  away  from  the  swine-trough,  '  and  he  arose 
and  came  to  his  father.'  See,  lurther,  art.  Re- 
generation. 

(2)  The  particular  elements  of  eonvernon, — ^When 
we  analyze  conversion,  two  elements  show  them- 
selves ;  for  two  moments  are  involved  in  every  act 
of  turning :  there  is  a  turning  from  and  a  turning 
to.  Christian  conversion  is  a  turning  from  self,  the 
world,  and  sin ;  and  a  turning  to  God  in  Christ. 
But  these  are  just  the  two  moral  acts  which  in  the 
NT  are  commonly  designated  by  the  names  *  repent- 
ance' and  'faith.'  And  so  it  seems  proper  to  say 
that  repentance  and  faith  are  the  elements  that  go 
to  make  up  conversion.  And  this  is  confirmed  when 
we  find  that  in  the  record  of  the  Apostolic  preaching 
conversion  or  turning  is  associated  with  repentance 
on  the  one  hand  and  faith  on  the  other.  '  Repent 
ye  therefore,  and  turn  again '  is  the  point  to  which 
St.  Peter  brings  his  sermon  in  Solomon's  Porch 
(Ac  3^) ;  and  St.  Paul's  claim,  as  he  stands  before 
King  Agiippa,  is  that  he  has  declared  alike  to  Jew 
and  Gentile  *  that  they  should  repent  and  turn  to 
God  '  (26*>).  On  the  other  hand,  we  read  of  the 
Greeks  of  Antioch  that  'a  great  number  that 
believed  turned  unto  the  Lord'  (11*^).  Corre- 
sponding acain  with  this  separate  presentation  of 
the  two  siaes  of  conversion,  is  the  fact  that  St. 
Paul  combines  the  two  when  he  says  to  the  elders 
of  the  Ephesian  Church,  as  he  sums  up  his  ministry 
among  them,  that  both  to  Jews  and  Greeks  his 
testimony  has  been  this :  *  repentance  toward  God, 
and  faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ '  (Ac  20^*). 
Much  has  been  written  on  the  question  whether  in 
conversion  repentance  comes  before  faith,  or  faith 
before  repentance.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
theory  it  is  a  somewhat  barren  discussion;  and 
when  we  come  to  practice,  the  fact  appears  to  be 
that  in  the  conscious  experience  of  the  soul  faith 
rises  into  more  immediate  prominence  in  some  cases 
and  repentance  in  others.  But  what  is  of  import- 
ance is  to  note  that  in  conversion  both  are  inextric- 
ably joined  together  in  the  unity  of  a  complex  but 
single  moral  act. 

(3)  The  modes  or  ttfpes  of  conversion, — (a)  Two 
strongly  contrasted  types  meet  us  in  the  NT  and 
in  the  whole  history  oi  Christian  experience.  The 
one  is  marked  by  deep  contrition  for  sin — contrition 
that  amounts  in  some  cases  to  a  positive  agony  of 
mental  distress.  From  the  other  the  element  of 
pain  and  contrition  is  almost  wholly  absent ;  it 
consists  in  a  joyful  and  unclouded  acceptance  of  the 
love  of  Crod  as  revealed  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ. 
St.  Paul  and  the  jailer  of  Philippi  are  representa- 
tives of  the  violent  and  painful  type  of  conversion 
— reproduced  in  the  later  history  of  the  Church  in 
the  experience  of  such  men  as  Augustine  and 
Bunyan.  Ck>melius,  the  Ethiopian  eunuch,  and 
Lydia  *  the  seller  of  purple,'  may  stand,  perhaps,  for 
the  gentler  and  simply  trustful  type — lorerunners 
of  multitudes  like  them  in  every  subsequent  age. 
Theologically  tlie  difference  between  tnese  two 
types  might  be  accounted  for  by  saving  that  as 
repentance  and  faith  are  the  two  elements  that 
go  to  make  up  conversion,  in  the  one  case  repent- 
ance is  more  prominent,  and  in  the  other  faith. 
For  while  it  is  true  that  repentance  is  primarily  a 
change  of  mind,  and  b  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  mere  feeling  of  sorrow  on  account  of  sin,  yet 
repentance  is  at  all  events  that  side  of  conversion 
which  represents  the  soul's  backward  and  down- 
ward look,  just  as  faith  is  the  aspect  of  it  in  which 
the  soul  looks  forward  and  upward.    And  so  con- 


trition for  the  sorrowful  past,  even  while  it  must 
be  distinguished  from  true  repentance,  is  yet  in 
certain  cases  its  very  natural  accompaniment. 
The  full  explanation,  however,  of  the  differences 
between  these  two  types  of  conversion  must  be 
sought  from  psychology  rather  than  theology,  in 
the  field  of  experience  and  not  in  that  of  doctrinal 
theory.  They  are  due  for  the  most  part  to 
diversities  in  natural  temperament,  in  personal 
history,  in  religious  education,  and  especially  in 
the  prevaOing  atmosphere  of  religious  thoncht  and 
belief.  Professor  Henry  Drummond,  remarking  on 
the  fact  that  in  his  wide  experience  as  an  evangelist 
he  had  never  met  with  conversions  of  the  agonizing 
type  so  common  in  an  earlier  veneration,  once 
raised  the  question  whether  the  Holy  Spirit  may 
not  in  these  days  have  changed  His  modus  operandi. 
The  question  is  startling ;  but  considered  in  the 
light  of  Jn  16^'  it  may  have  the  kernel  of  truth  in 
it.  For  the  Holy  Spirit  has  led  the  Church  of  our 
time  into  new  and  larger  views  regarding  the 
revelation  of  €rod  in  Chnst ;  and  the  comparative 
infrequency  of  a  once  familiar  type  of  conversion 
is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that,  without  sur- 
rendering their  belief  in  the  reality  and  heinous- 
ness  of  sm,  both  the  Christian  evangelist  and  his 
hearers  have  gained  a  better  understanding  of  all 
that  is  involved  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

{b)  Two  other  well-known  and  strongly  con- 
trasted types  are  those  of  sudden  and  gradual  or, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  nurturaX  conversion.  Of 
the  former  the  NT  aflbrds  numerous  examples; 
indeed,  nearly  all  the  NT  conversions  are  evidently 
sudden  in  their  mode.  It  does  not  follow,  however, 
that  we  should  take  this  to  be  the  ordinary,  much 
less  the  only  legitimate  type.  In  NT  times  it  lay 
in  the  nature  of  the  case  that  conversion  should  l)e 
sudden.  The  gospel  made  its  appeal  at  first  to 
those  who  had  grown  up  in  a  world  ruled  by 
principles  the  very  opposite  of  those  of  the  Divine 
Kingdom,  and  the  transition  from  either  Judaism 
or  paganism  to  Christianity  was  bound  to  be  of 
the  nature  of  an  absolute  and  sudden  break.  And 
such  conversions,  of  course,  are  common  still,  in 
Christian  lands  as  well  as  in  the  mission  field, — in 
the  case  of  those  who  find  themselves  standing  face 
to  face  at  last  with  the  Christ  of  whom  they  have 
never  heard  before,  or  of  whom  they  have  never 
rightly  thought,  or  whose  grace,  though  long 
familiar  enough,  they  have  hitherto  deliberately 
resisted.  Then  constantly  there  takes  place,  as 
Henry  Drummond  said,  'an  experience  which 
words  are  not  allowed  to  utter— a  something  like 
the  sudden  snapping  of  a  chain,  the  waking  mm  a 
dream '  (  Nat,  Jbato  in  the  Spir,  Worldy  04). 

It  is  different  in  the  case  of  those  who  from 
infancnr  have  been  brought  up  under  the  nurturing 
care  of  the  Christian  Church  and  a  Christian  home, 
and  who  have  almost  unconsciously  been  respond- 
ing to  this  nurtural  treatment.  Timothy  suggests 
to  us  an  example  in  NT  times  of  gradual  or  nurtural 
conversion  (Ac  16S  1  Ti  1*) ;  though  it  was  through 
St.  Paul's  teaching,  no  doubt,  that  his  early  training 
blossomed  into  the  flower  of  a  rich  personal  faith 
(1  Co  4").  In  later  times  nurtural  conversions 
become  common ;  and  under  ideal  conditions  of 
Christian  education  they  may  be  regarded  as  tlie 
normal  type.  When  one  has  been  bom  in  a 
Christian  home,  dedicated  to  Christ  in  infancy, 
surrounded  continually  by  a  Christian  atmosphere, 
and  so  has  learned  *  from  a  child '  to  know  and  love 
and  follow  Jesus,  a  sudden  and  startling  conversion 
is  not  to  be  looked  for.  Christians  with  such  a 
history  can  seldom  tell  the  day  and  hour  of  their 
conversion.  And  yet  the  name  of  '  conversion '  is 
not  to  be  withheld  from  certain  experiences  that 
have  usually  come  into  such  lives.    For  the  un- 
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coiiscioud  Christianity  of  childhood  needs  to  be  costliest  and  best  he  has  to  give,  and  so  makes  a 

transformed    into    the   conscious   Christianity  of  fresh  and  higher  departure  in  the  Christian  life,  a 

develoi^d  character.     There  may  be  no  day  and  departure  that  is  deliberate  and  definite,  and  thus 

hour  tnat  can  be  named,  but  there  is  ^neraUy  a  may  properly  be  described  as  a  turning.     In  ways 

pretty  well-defined  period  when  the  first  instinctive  like  these  there  may  be  several  conversions   or 

love  and  faith  and  obedience  pass  into  the  deliberate  spiritual  tuming-point8  in  a  Christian's  history — 

attitude  of  the  surrendered  will.  zigzags,  so  to  speak,  on  the  steep  ascending  path 

Modern  students  of  the  psychology  of  religious  upon  which  he  made  his  definite  entrance  when  he 

experience  have  proved  to  how  large  an  extent  first  turned  to  Christ,  with  full  consciousness,  as 

what  we  call  '  conversion  *  is  associated  with  those  the  Lord  and  Master  of  his  life, 

physiological  and  psychological  changes  that  belong  Litkraturb.— The  Lexz.  of  Cremer  and  GrimmThayer,  ».rr. 

to  the  transition  from  childhood  to  dawning  man-  rr^f^,  Wtrrpi^ ;  Hastinffs'  DB,  art.  *  Conversion ' ;  field,  Svtfg. 

hood  or  womanhood.      This  transition   is  not  a  ?:Li^,^t"S'^J'/ -^^^^^ 

.,J^««   .>*«..^«-    «^*   o   ♦!.;««.  ^f  o   rlo^r^^  o«   V»/^«*  [180&-1900]  4,  244, 289,  XV.  [1904]  337.    On  the  doctrine  of  conver- 

sudden  process,  not  a  thin§  of  a  day  or  an  hour.  ^^„  ^  Augustliie'e  CaiJemom ;  Bunyan's  Grace  Abaundinu : 

It  covers  a  considerable  period,  but  m  that  period  Chamock,  R'orto  (Nichore  ed.^,  iiL  88:  Laidlaw,  Bib.  Doet.  of 

a  momentous  work  is  going  on.    And  in  those  days  Mart,  263 ;  W.  N.  Clarke,  OuU%ne  of  Chr,  Theol.  401 ;  Stevens, 

there  conie«  to  evenr  young  soul  tlutt  has  been  well  f*-  ^^^^^.'l^^U^tlS^^^'^o^f^'^Srot 

nurtured  a  new  feeling  of  the  beauty  and  mystery  oonv.'  in  Ch.  Quart.  Rev.  ivi.  (1903)  17 ;  A.  R.  Whately.  'Conv. 

of  life,  and  a  fresh  sense  also  of  the  possibilities  and  Mod.  Thoag^ht '  in  Churchman^  xx.  (1906)  413 ;  A.  J.  Mason, 

that  life  offers  of  good  as  well  as  of  evil.     The  old  JIJ*  ^*'»^'T' ,2^,,?^^JJ2!»  <1S2^>'  ^-  ^^'^.  ?™T'  ^iT* 

/^-^^i,  „4.^«:^«  «v™4-  4-u«  »«^;«,^  ^*  fi.«  «.«„«  ««ri  Theology   %n  Outline   (1907),   408;   and  more   fully,  for   the 

Greek  stories  about  the  parting  of  the  ways  and  pgjSiSSgy  of  the  subject.  J.  B.  Pratt,  Pgyeh.  ofAel.  Belief 

the  choice  of  youth  are  not  only  perennially  true,  (1907X  wth  the  literature  on  p.  812  f. 

but  have  a  special  Christian  application.      Even  J.  C.  Lambert. 

those  who  have  learned  from  their  earliest  child-  TURTLEDOYE.— See  Animals  in  vol.  i.  p.  65''. 

hood  to  love  and  honour  Christ  as  their  Saviour 

and  Lord  do  not  escape  the  need  for  a  critical  TWELVE.  —  See    artt.    Apostles,    Disciple, 

decision.    When  the  time  comes  for  taking  up  the  Seventy. 

free  development  of  character,  Jesus  Christ  stands 


Him  now  or  follow  Him  still.  When  a  young  heart  Galilee.  Its  name  is  simply  the  *  Rock,*  from  two 
replies,  like  Simon  Peter  of  old  (Jn  G*^*-),  *  Lord,  to  rocks  in  the  sea — a  larger  and  a  smaller — a  mile 
whom  shall  we  CO  ?  thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  distant  i from  the  shore,  lying  parallel  therewith, 
life,'  that  heart  lias  turned  consciously  and  deliber-  about  3000  feet  in  length,  and  containing  some  150 
ately^  to  Christ.  Of  such  conversions  there  are  acres.  This  '  Rock,'  as  a  breakwater,  early  invited 
multitudes ;  for  in  order  to  conversion  a  soul  does  mariners,  and  ultimately  furnished  the  elements 
not  need  to  be  violently  plucked  up  by  the  roots  of  two  harbours, — the  Sidonian,  north ;  and  to  the 
and  transplanted  to  another  soil.  It  is  enough  if,  south  the  Egyptian,  now  long  filled  with  sand,  it 
knowing  what  it  does,  it  turns  joyfully  to  Christ,  served  also  as  a  fortress,  as  well  as  a  treasure-house 
as  the  flower  turns  to  follow  the  pathway  of  the  for  the  merchandise  that  there  was  stored  for  trans- 
sun,  shipment  between  East  and  West.  Old  Tyre  wa* 
(c)  The  question  is  sometimes  raised  whether  it  is  the  residential  portion,  extending  at  times  for  5 
possible  for  a  man  to  be  converted  more  than  once  ;  miles  along  the  shore. 

and  2>oint  is  given  to  the  inquiry  by  the  fact  that  in  As  early  as  the  monuments  of  Egypt  and  the 

the  night  in  which  He  was  oetrayed  the  Lord  said  Amama  tablets,  Tyre  is  mentioned  witii  Sidon  as 

to  Peter,  *  When  once  thou  has  turned  again  (AV  a  locality  of  note.     Its  daring  sailors  had  mastered 

*when  thou  art  converted'),  stablish  tliy  brethren '  the  art  of  sailing  the  open  sea  by  the  stars,  thus 

(Lk  22^^).     It  is  impassible,  however,  to  suppose  outdoing  rivals  who  as  yet  had  to  steer  by  sight 

that  that  process  oi  conversion  which  is  the  full  of  land,  and  anchor  at  night.     In  the  height  of 

equivalent  on  the  human  side  for  the  Divine  act  of  their  power  Tyrian  merchantmen  frequented  every 

regeneration  is  an  experience  that  can  be  repeated.  Mediterranean  port,  sailing  tlie  Atlantic  to  the  tin 

And  in  the  case  of  St.  Peter,  it  is  evident  from  the  mines  of  Britain,  and  even  }>erhaps  circumnavigat- 

Gospels  that  the  definite  yielding  of  his  will  to  ing  Africa. 

Christ  took  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  Lord's  In  the  middle  of  the  7th  cent.  B.C.  Ashurbani- 
ministry,  and  not  after  the  ministry  was  ended,  pal  laid  siege  to  Tyre  and  practically  destroyed 
But  these  words  of  Jesus  to  His  Apostle  suggest  tlie  land  city.  Alexander  the  Great  besieged  Tyre 
that  while  conversion  in  the  express  and  primary  for  seven  months,  at  the  end  of  which  he  completely 
sense  can  l)e  exiHirienced  only  once,  there  are  subdued  it.  Under  the  Romans  it  was  in  a  state 
nerondari/  conversionsy  of  one  kind  or  anotlier,  that  of  decay,  morally  as  well  as  otherwise.  To-day  it 
may  fall  within  the  compass  of  a  true  Christian  clings  to  the  rock,  a  eonimimity  of  some  400l>,  a 
life.  One  such  is  when  a  Christian  man,  as  in  stagnant  Arab  village  of  lisher-folk. 
Peter's  case,  has  fallen  into  ^ievous  sin,  but  As  the  conflict  between  the  authorities  and  Jesius 
repents  and  turns  to  Christ  again,  not  only  *  with  waxed  to  the  miirder-iK)int,  the  masses  of  the  people 
grief  and  hatred  of  his  sin,'  but  with  a  fuller  pur-  flocked  to  Him  all  the  more.  St.  Mark  (3*)  paints 
jjose  of  new  ol>edience  than  he  ever  cherislied  the  mixed  throng  on  the  Uinks  of  Gennesaret  as 
oefore.  This  is  tliat  repentance  of  a  Christian  coming  from  all  ix)ints  of  the  compass,  including  a 
man  which  St.  Paul  descriues  in  2  Co  7" — a  repent-  curious  Gentile  multitude  from  *  about  Tyre  and 
ance  whicli  may  work  in  him  such  indignation  Sidon.'  86.  Luke's  specification  (6")  is  not  so  ex- 
against  himself,  such  vehement  desire  to  make  tensive,  but,  true  to  his  breadth  of  interest,  i)ortray?. 
amends  for  his  bat^ksliding,  and  as  it  were  to  l>e  *  a  great  multitude  of  the  people  from  .  .  .  the  sea- 
*  avenged '  upon  it,  that  he  may  become  in  many  coast  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  while  St.  Matthew  (4-^) 
respects  a  stronger  Christian  than  he  was  before,  is  oblivious  to  sucli.  Compared  with  the  disbelief 
and  thus  better  able  to  stablish  and  strengthen  his  of  Jesus'  Iiearers  and  kin  in  Galilee,  Tyre  should 
brethren.  Another  type  of  secondary  conversion  is  stand  immeasurably  aVH)ve  those  of  greater  li;xht 
wlien  a  man,  without  the  quickening  spur  of  repent-  and  opi)ortunities,  but  of  less  susceptibility  and 
anee  for  some  great  backsliding,  comes  to  a  fuller  response  to  the  same  (Mt  ll'-^'-).  Guilt  and  con- 
realization  of   Christ's  claim   upon  him  for   the  demnation  are  relative.     When  Jesus  had  had  to 
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break  with  the  camally-minded  populace  that  de- 
sired only  an  insurrectionary  leader  and  temporal 
king,  He  retired  for  intensive  instruction  of  the 
Twelve  to  the  parts  of  Tyre  (16*^  |1) ;  and  there  it 


was  that  there  was  found  and  shown  to  them  a 
rudimentary,  but  for  all  that  a  potent,  faith  in 
an  apparently  pagan  heart.  See  Syropu(enician 
Woman.  Wilbub  Fletcher  Steele. 


U 


UBIQUITT.— See  Omnipresekce. 


UNBELIEF.— The  withholding  of  belief,  in- 
credulity. In  respect  to  Divine  things  the  term 
implies  absence  of  faith,  credence  refused  to  reli- 

g'ous  tenets.  Infidelity^  in  its  sense  of  want  of 
ith  or  belief,  is  a  synonym ;  not,  however,  sceoti- 
cism,  for  the  latter  word  is  more  properly  usea  of 
the  indecision  of  the  reflective  mind.  Nor  is  dis- 
belief an  exact  equivalent :  unbelief  suggests  rather 
the  failure  to  aamit ;  disbelief  implies  deliberate 
and  positive  rejection.  The  unbeliever  is  open  to 
conviction  ;  the  one  who  disbelieves  is  convinced  (at 
all  events  for  the  time  being)  of  the  inadec^uacy  of 
proofs  submitted,  of  the  improbabUity  or  impossi- 
bility of  that  which  is  proposed  for  acceptance.  In 
the  one  case  the  explanation  may  point  to  want  of 
knowledge ;  in  the  other  the  exercise  of  the  reason- 
inj^  faculty  presupposes  acquaintance,  if  imperfect, 
with  tlie  questions  at  issue. 

Illustrations  in  the  Gospels, — The  term  rendered 
'  unbelief '  is  the  noun  dTKrrla  (occurring  5  times : 
Mt  13»  17»,  Mk  e»  ^  16"),  with  a  range  of  mean- 
ing  between  distrust  and  disbelief.  There  is  the 
use  of  the  verb  xicrvOta  with  the  objective  (ojJ)  or 
subjective  (/ai^)  negative;  occasionally  the  inten- 
sitive  (o^  fk-ti)  is  met  with  :  here  again  varying  shades 
of  significance  are  observable.  Four  times  (Mk 
16"*  ^,  Lk  24"*  ^)  the  verb  d-rurriu  occurs ;  and  in 
each  case  the  '  disbelieve '  of  RV  suggests  that  it  is 
used  absolutely.  It  may  be  remarked  generally 
that  the  questions  at  issue  differ,  and  that  there 
are  differences  in  re^urd  to  mental  attitude. 

(a)  In  the  Synoptics, — Jesus  is  on  a  visit  to  '  his 
o>vn  country.*  If  Lk  4**  refers  to  a  previous  visit 
(which  is  unlikely),  He  will  seek  once  more  to  win 
His  fellow-townsmen  when  (Mt  13"-  **,  Mk  6»-  *)  He 
takes  His  stand  in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth. 
They  are,  indeed,  astonished  at  His  wisdom :  the 
reports  of  mighty  works  done  by  Him  have  filled 
them  with  amazement ;  but  they  are  little  disposed 
to  give  a  patient  and  sympathetic  hearing  to  one  of 
whom  they  themselves  have  known  so  much,  and 
withal  nothing  tliat  has  augured  greatness.  His 
claims  scandalize  them.  Tliey  reject  His  teaching 
and  Himself.  *  And  he  marvelled,'  did  Hiv  dirurrLoF 
aOrwy  (Mk  6*) ;  it  became  evident  that  *a  Divine 
"cannot"  answers  to  a  Divine  "must"*  (West- 
cott).  If  the  unbelief  manifested  on  that  occasion 
amounted  to  a  positive  disbelief,  it  was  certainly 
not  consequent  on  prolonged  and  serious  reflexion. 
Adverse  opinions  were  precipitated  by  bias ;  those 
who  were  swayed  by  prejudice  were  quick  to  dis- 
allow. And  this  unbelief  of  prejudice  is  again  met 
with  in  the  case  of  elders  ana  chief  priests  and 
scribes  as  they  question  Jesus  in  their  council 
(Lk  22*"*8).  The  reply  which  comes  from  Him  is 
significant:  *If  I  tell  you,  ye  will  not  believe'  (oi> 
fiij^  -ruFTe^HfyfTc) ;  in  tlie  face  of  hostile  and  precon- 
ceived opinion  further  speaking  would  be  to  no 
purpose. 

A  group  of  passages  may  be  taken  next  where 
the  unbehef  illustrated  is,  generally  speaking,  that 
of  incredulity.  But  the  incredulity  is  diverse :  its 
explanations  point  to  reasonable  aistrust,  want  of 


receptiveness,  power  of  discernment  overcome  for 
the  time  being  by  various  emotions,  knowledge 
limited,  inability  to  apprehend  that  which  is  out- 
side  the  sphere  of  previous  experience.  Thus  Lk 
24"  (/ca2  ipriffTow  atrra.U) :  where  reports  brought  by 
the  women  are  discredited  as  idle  tales  by  disciples 
unable  to  grasp  the  idea  of  a  life  lived  under  new 
conditions.  Their  doubt  becomes  assurance;  but 
the  sudden  gladness  told  of  in  Lk  24^^  {diriarodrrtap 
airrCov  drb  Trjt  x^^)  renders  it  impossible  to  rise  to 
a  full  apprehension  of  what  is  still  the  inexplicable. 
Despondency  lies  in  the  background  of  the  unbelief 
referred  to  in  the  appendix  to  the  Second  Gospel 
(Mk  16"*  ^') ;  a  despondency  which,  because  yielaed 
to,  has  sunk  into  a  settled  disinclination  to  oe  con- 
vinced. The  thought  here  b  of  that  stolid  unbelief 
in  which  the  heart  is  hardened  and  the  mind  unre- 
ceptive  of  spiritual  truth  (Mk  16^^).  And  this  in- 
credulity ofapathetio  minds  is  perhaps  noticeable 
in  the  attitude  which  '  the  priests  and  the  scribes 
and  the  elders '  had  adopted  in  the  case  of  John  the 
Baptist  (cf.  Mt  21«-",  Mk  ll"-»). 

If,  on  the  one  hand,  there  is  an  incredulity  which 
Jesus  reproves  (Mk  16^^),  so,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  an  incredulity  which  He  not  merely  sanc- 
tions but  enjoins.  He  makes  large  demands  for 
faith,  trust,  oelief ;  what  He  will  not  have  is  that 
mere  credulity  which  bespeaks  the  inert  mind,  that 
superficiality  which  is  ready  to  assent  to  anything. 
There  is  surely  a  depth  and  width  of  meaning  in 
the  fiii  -rurrej^riTe  addressed  to  the  disciples  in  His 
recorded  predictions  (Mt  24«  Mk  13«) ;  and  the 
warning  against  false  Messiahs  may  be  equally  a 
warning  against  perverted  notions  of  Deity,  false 
conceptions  of  religion.  By  implication,  a  demand 
is  made  that  tests  oe  applied,  aiscrimination  exer- 
cised. The  reality  of  faith  will  then  manifest  itself 
in  the  deliberate  rejection  (disbelief)  of  whatever 
does  not  bear  the  hall-mark  of  eternal  truth.  '  Re- 
ligion is  belief — surely  it  reauires  little  thought  to 
see  that  religion  is,  or  should  be,  belief  in  wnat  is 
true*  (A.  T.  Lyttelton). 

There  is  an  unbelief  which  is  indicative  of  a  want 
of  knowledge.  But  along  with  it  there  is  the  desire 
to  know,  to  rise  to  a  fuller  apprehension  of  that 
whereof  already  there  is  the  dim  perception.  Faith 
shines  out  in  it ;  faith  which,  up  to  a  certain  point, 
is  strong,  and  which  can  even  declare  itself  openly ; 
at  the  same  time  there  is  a  profound  consciousness 
of  infirmity  and  limitations.  And  this  is  strikingly 
exemplified  in  the  father  of  the  demoniac  boy  (Mk 
9^*-») ;  the  unbelief  which,  realized  by  himself,  he 
will  not  conceal  from  Jesus,  has  not  deprived  him 
of  the  capacity  to  trust.  That  he  can,  and  does, 
trust  is  evident  from  his  pathetic  utterance  (Mk 
9**  xt<rrei/w,  p<rfi0€i  fiov  ry  dTriarL^).  Pleading  the 
compassion  of  Jesus  instead  of  his  own  faitn,  he 
unconsciously  shows  a  genuine  faith  (Grould,  St, 
Mark), 

(6)  In  the  Fourth  Gospel. — A  characteristic  feat- 
ure should  be  duly  noted,  the  enhanced  demand  for 
belief  in  the  Son  of  God  ('  statt  der  Sache  uberall 
nur  die  Person '  is  the  distinction  drawn  by  Wemle 
[Quellen  des  Lebens  JesUy  18]).  Passages  bearing 
on  the  subject  will,  however,  be  discussed  as  they 
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stand,  and  without  raising  questions  dealt  with 
elsewhere  (see  John  [GtOSPEL  of]). 

There  b  the  conversation  with  Nicodemus.  The 
unhelief  referred  to  by  Jesus  (Jn  3"  Kal  06  -riareOere) 
is  the  failure  to  apprenend,  which  involves  spiritual 
unreceptiveness.  No  credence  has  been  given  to 
things  which  lie  within  the  range  of  human  experi- 
ence ;  how  then  shall  there  be  perception  of  truths 
which  have  their  sphere  in  a  higher  order  ?  A  few 
verses  further  on  there  come  the  reflexions  of  the 
Evangelist,  and  here  thought  is  directed  to  that 
from  which  such  unbelief  springs.  Sharp  is  the 
contrast  between  the  6  fi^  fria-Teijuy  of  v.^  and  the 
6  TtffT€(nav  els  airrbv  of  its  opening  words;  in  the 
former  case  full  adherence  to  the  Son  of  God  has 
been  deliberately  refused ;  that  refusal  has  meant 
a  rejection  of  tne  highest  manifestation  of  God, 
which  is  ultimately  traceable  to  an  evil  disposition, 
evil  works.  Of  similar  import  are  the  comments 
of  the  Evangelist  in  12'^-^ ;  the  miracles  wrought 
hj  Jesus  had  not  indeed  been  denied,  at  the  same 
time  they  had  made  but  a  transient  impression, 
and  had  sometimes  been  attributed  to  the  powers 
of  darkness ;  of  unreserved  confidence  in  and  full 
acceptance  of  Himself  there  had  been  none  what- 
ever. That  it  should  be  otherwise  was,  after  all, 
impossible  where  perceptive  faculties  had  been 
duUed  and  moral  sense  blunted.  The  unbelief 
manifested  was  but  the  effect  produced  by  the  abuse 
of  religious  privileges  and  failure  to  profit  by  a 

Erosressive  revelation.  To  look  back  to  5^  is  to 
na  precisely  the  same  thought  expressed  by  Jesus 
Himself,  llie  long-continnai  education  in  Divdne 
things  had  been  all  in  vain  for  those  Jews  who  had 
studied  *  Moses'  and  yet  remained  blind  to  the 
progressive  teaching  of  the  OT.  How  then  should 
they  have  ready  acceptance  for  the  One  in  whom 
another,  and  a  nigher,  revelation  had  been  given  ? 

The  attitude  of  the  rulers  referred  to  in  12***  ** 
demands  consideration.  It  would  seem  that  con- 
viction had  come  to  them ;  closer  examination 
shows  that  it  was  a  conviction  of  the  intellect 
only  ;  that,  because  of  unworthy  fears,  it  went  no 
further,  it  found  no  outward  expression  in  the  life. 
'This  complete  intellectual  faith  (so  to  S2>eak)  is 
really  the  climax  of  unbelief  *  ( Westcott) ;  and  yet 
it  may  be  capable  of  transformation,  of  passing 
into  tnat  larger  faith  which  dominates  the  whole 
man.  Possibly  the  case  of  Nicodemus  may  serve 
as  illustration.  It  M'as  an  intellectual  conviction 
that  brought  him  to  Jesus  in  the  first  instance 
(3^*  ^) ;  if  he  shrank  then  from  publicity,  he  appears 
later  on  as  one  who  has  felt  his  way  to  an  avowal 
of  discipleship ;  the  rd  irpCnov  of  19**  is  at  least 
suggestive  of  repeated  interviews'and  faith  in  pro- 
cess of  development.  Where  there  was  the  secrecy 
of  the  earliest  visit  there  is  at  length  the  act  of 
reverence  done  openly  at  the  Cross. 

It  has  become  customary  to  speak  of  the  *  doubt ' 
of  Thomas.  *  Unbelief  *  would  be  the  better  word ; 
for  the  attitude  ascribed  to  him  is  rather  suggestive 
of  emphatic  if  tentative  denial  than  of  perplexity 
and  hesitation.  And  yet  it  is  not  incompatible 
with  an  allegiance  deep  and  strong  to  which  all 
the  stories  told  of  him  (m  Fourth  Gospel  only)  bear 
ample  testimony.  He  is  pictured  as  ready  to  go 
witn  Jesus  to  death  (11");  the  thought  of  separation 
from  his  Master  (14*)  has  sorely  distressed  him  ; 
the  crucifixion  has  dashed  his  hopes,  but  he  will 
not  sever  himself  from  the  company  of  the  dis- 
ciples (20*)  although  for  him  the  assurance  is 
wanting  wliich  has  come  to  others  (20^).  For 
want  or  conclusive  proof  their  glad  tidings  leave 
him  unconvinced,  and  so  there  comes  that  round 
disclaimer  [Hlv  /irj  tSu)  .  .  .  ov  fi^  xi<rT€i5<7w)  which 
reveals  his  unbelief.  And  this  attitude  of  his,  how 
is  it  to  be  explained  ?  Is  it  really  the  case  that  he 
is  to  be  regarded  as  the  'rationalist  among  the 


Apostles  * ;  that  with  him  the  reflective  powers  are 
stronger  than  the  susceptive  (see  Robertson's  sermon 
on  Tm  Doubt  ofTh4/nuM,  ii.  268) ;  that  he  is  one  who 
will  not  be  satisfied  until  all  his  grounds  are  estab- 
lished ;  that,  ready  to  believe  w-lien  he  can,  he  is 
healthily  averse  from  the  belief  of  mere  credulity ; 
that  his  soul  desires  'not  a  refuge  but  a  resting- 
place*  (Toynbee),  and  that  he  knows  no  security 
as  long  as  there  is  one  possibility  of  delusion  left  ? 
The  explanation  is  an  attractive  one,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  can  be  sustained  in  the  face  of 
the  narratives  above  alluded  to.  They  are  scarcely 
suggestive  of  the  highly  speculative  turn  of  mind, 
what  they  do  betray  is  a  gloomy  tem])erament, 
a  tendency  to  pessimism.  Thomas  is  so  constituted 
that  he  will  always  take  the  darker  view  of  things. 
He  simply  cannot  shake  off  the  'desponds  and 
slavish  fears'  {PUgrinCs  Progress)  which  weigh 
down  hb  soul.  Of  himself  he  is  incapable  of  glad- 
some belief;  and  yet,  when  assurance  comes,  he 
can  rise  to  the  great  confession  (20^).  As  the  light 
breaks  in  upon  him  he  can  say  his  '  Farewell  nignt, 
welcome  day  *  with  a  full  heart. 

It  is  difficult,  then,  to  see  in  Thomas  one  who 
will  painfully  think  out  truth  in  order  that  when 
once  found  it  may  be  the  more  firmly  grasped.  Not, 
therefore,  is  he  to  be  classed  with  tnose  referred  to 
in  4^  {ibiv  fiii  crf/ieia  Kal  ripara  fSiyrc,  o«J  /at;  XMrrcwnTre). 
They  stand  on  a  far  lower  level.  For  with  all  his 
defects  of  character,  Thomas  has  nothing  shallow 
about  him ;  nothing  to  suggest  the  undeveloped 
intellect.  The  Galilseans,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
seem  to  be  characterized  by  childishness.  Like 
the  emissaries  of  Vladimir,  wlio  reported  in  favour 
of  Greek  Christianity  because  the  grand  services 
at  Constantinople  had  appealed  to  their  imagina- 
tion, they  are  to  be  reached  only  by  that  which 
strikes  the  eye.  The  faith  to  which  they  can  rise 
is,  at  best,  a  feeble  faith.  And  yet,  with  one  of 
them,  it  is  strong  enough  to  secure  a  blessing 
(4^'**).  There  is  a  'complete  spiritual  parallel 
(Westcott)  between  the  nobleman  of  Capernaum 
and  the  father  of  the  demoniac  boy  (Mk  9^*). 

See  also  artt.  BELIEF,  Doubt,  Faith. 

LiTKRATURK.  —  Flint,  Agnosticism,  381;  Christlieb,  Modem 
Doubt  and  Christian  Belief,  325  and  passim  ;  Newman,  Oatford 
Univ.  Sertn.  230 ;  Ker,  Sermons,  ii.  1, 83 ;  Martlneau,  Endeavours 
after  the  Christian  Life,  343.  H.  L.  JaCKSON. 

UNCLEANNES8.— See  Purification. 

UNCLEAN  SPIRIT.-See  Demon. 

UNCONSCIOUS  FAITH.— Faith  is  a  venture  of 
the  soul.  In  the  highest  instances  the  soul  stakes 
its  all,  and  if  the  faith  proves  vain,  is  then  of  all 
most  pitiable  ;  but  if  the  venture  l>e  justified,  dis- 
covers that  it  has  lost  itself  only  to  find  it^self  as 
never  before,  and  so  in  it;^  endurance  the  soul  is 
won.  Can  faith  thus  understood  be  unconscioun  ? 
Assuredly  it  can.  On  the  one  hand,  ignorance  may 
conceal  tne  fact  that  any  venture  is  involved  ;  ana, 
on  the  other  hand,  where  the  actual  stake  is  known, 
it  may  be  welcomed  through  sheer  exuberance  of 
spiritual  vitality  witliout  any  such  reflexion  on 
tne  risk  as  to  make  it  a  conscious  venture.  An 
investor  may  put  his  capital  into  some  undertaking 
without  kno^nng  that  it  is  a  s|)eculation,  or  he 
may  do  so  because  his  native  enterprise  pronipt.s 
him  to  seize  an  opjiortunity  without  reflectmg  that 
the  best  opportunities  are  connected  wi*^^^  larger 
risks.  And  the  soul  which  ventures  faith  may  do 
so  without  consciousness  of  what  it  is  doing,  either 
because  its  knowledge  of  life  is  restricted,  or  be- 
cause it  acts  from  instinct  rather  than  considera- 
tion. But  usage  gives  to  the  expression  *  uncon- 
scious faith '  a  wider  scope  than  this  its  strictest 
meaning.     A  faith  conscious  of  its  o'wti  activity 
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may  yet  be  unconscionH  of  the  person  or  fact  on 
which  it  i)t  actnally  tiet.  Tlie  hooI'"  ventnre  mnv 
be  made  od  the  ground  of  an  object  of  faitli  which 
is  either  unreeogniced  or  unperceived,  and  wiiich 
is  yet,  in  point  of  fact,  the  ground  of  Raoh  a 
ventara  being  made  at  all.  AV'liere  tlie  real  object 
<if  faith  does  not  come  into  consciouanesit,  there  in 
Btill  warrant  for  calling  tliia  '  nnmnncionB  faith,' 
even  though  verbal  exactitude  niiglit  utickle  at 
such  pbra^ieology.  Itut  when  this  degree  of  lati- 
tude IH  conced^,  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that 
the  definition  of  '  unconacious  faith '  in  made  more 
-difficult,  not  only  in  rexpect  of  its  connotation,  but 
of  its  denotation  aim.  For  the  ca«es  in  which 
there  in  no  consciousness  of  the  true  object  on 
wliich  faith  resta,  !>»»*  by  imperceptible  (p^ation 
into  those  in  which  there  U  some  eonaciooaness 
<if  the  object,  but  no  true  perception  of  its  real 
nature,  and  even  into  those  in  which  Uie  perception 
of  this  is  markedly  imperfect.  But,  of  course, 
there  are  tew  caaes  of  faith  where  this  perception 
ix  anvthing  like  |«rfeet ;  for  not  cmly  is  our 
knowledge  usually  very  far  from  complete  in 
matters  apiritoaJ,  out  where  it  ia  most  nearlv  co- 
extensive with  the  truth,  least  occasion  is  left,  aa 
a,  rule,  for  faith.  Bearing  all  these  limitations  in 
mind,  however,  'unconwioub  faith 'stands  for  an 
experience  by  no  means  rare  in  human  life,  and  of 
very  great  importance  in  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
Our  object  must  be  to  understand  its  nature,  and 
to  realize  the  place  il  holds,  and  has  held,  in  the 
relations  of  mankind  to  Christ. 

1.  At  the  outset  we  must  recognize  fully  Jemtt 
Chrat'a  eonalant  rerpurement  uffailK  from  all  who 
sought  or  needed  Hin  help,  and  His  refusal  to  give 
help  where  this  requirement  was  not  met  (Mt  IS", 
LkSS""').  Only  Hoshall  woappreciale  thewelcome 
He  always  showed  for  every  sign  of  unconscious 
fnith.  'He  that  is  not  ngamst  us  l-<  for  as'  (Mk 
9*°)  is  a  principle  which  recognizes  what  may  be  far 
nhort  not  only  of  full  avowm,  but  aliu)  of  coTiscions 
faith.  It  is  obviouH  that  in  saying,  '  I  know  that 
Mexsiati  oometh'  (Jn  4"),  the  woman  of  Samaria 
hud  little  consciousness  of  the  real  meaning  of  her 
words,  yet  her  imperfect  futh  drew  the  diiwlomire, 
*I  that  speak  unto  thee  am  he.'  Similarly  Uie 
faith  of  the  Syrophcenician  woman,  who  won  the 
help  she  sought,  can  hardly  have  been  conscious  of 
what  she  was  pleading  for  when  she  nrged  that 
*  even  the  dogs  under  the  table  eat  of  the  diildren's 
cnmibe'(Mk7'').  A  more  striking  instance  is  that 
of  the  ori]>ple  who  van  cured  of  his  infirmity  on 
Clirist's  order  to  rise,  of  whom  it  is  recorded  that 
'  he  that  wa«  healed  wist  not  who  it  was '  tliat  had 
healed  him  (Jn  6").  And  to  this  the  case  of  the 
blind  man  who  received  sight  in  Jerusalem  is  mme- 
what  similar ;  for  when  the  Lord  afterwards  con- 
fronted him  with  the  question,  '  Dost  thou  beUove 
on  the  Son  of  God!' lie  was  only  able  to  reply, 
'Who  ia  he,  Lord,  tliat  I  may  liolieve  on  him!" 
(0").  An  instructive  passage  as  to  Christ's  esti- 
mate of  faith  which  is  unconeciouK  Ih  Lk  II'<^. 
He  was  condemning  the  oontemporary  i-eneratlon 
in  Galilee  fur  itii  want  of  faith  shown  in  the  re- 

C ted  demand  for  a  'sign.'  In  contract  wlUt  this 
set  two  instances  of  greater  faith  recorded  in 
much  earlier  days  where  leM  might  have  tieen 
looked  for.  The  first  is  that  of  tlie  men  of  Nine- 
veh, whose  repentance  on  Jonah's  appearance 
among  them  is  told  in  the  Book  of  Jonah ;  the 
second  is  that  of  the  Queen  of  the  South,  whoee 
visit  to  Solomon's  court  ia  picture!«]uely  narrated 
in  the  Book  of  Kin^s.  In  the  one  ca.'ie  it  is  written, 
'The  people  of  Nineveh  believed  God,  and  they 
proclaimed  a  fast '  (Jon  3*) ;  in  the  other  the  queen 
siiys :  '  I  l)elieved  not  the  words  until  I  came  .  .  . 
ami, behold,  the  half  wasnot  told  me'(lK10'|.  The 
-credit  given  to  the  prophet's  message,  and  to  the 
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fame  of  Solomon's  wisdom,  is  taken  as  evidencing 
a  deeper  and  nnconscions  faith  in  the  righteons 
God  who  wna  judging  the  iniquity  of  the  great 
city,  and  in  the  all-wise  Gud  whose  inspiration 
was  the  source  of  the  king's  wonderful  ability. 
And  this  unconscious  faith  of  heathens  is  deemed 
worthy  to  siiame  and  condemn  the  fnithlesaneHg  of 
the  generation  which  demurred  to  Christ's  claims, 
and  demanded  signs. 

2.  There  were  times  when  the  Lord  Jesne  put 
this  point  of  view  into  express  teaching  ii'ith  ni 


.  ,.  ^    --  suggest  the 

diminutive  size  of  the  seed,  but  also  the  inert  groin 
in  which  the  life  lies  latent  for  the  present,  though 
hereafter  it  will  become  active  and  develop.  At 
all  events  when  ■  he  called  to  him  a  little  child  and 
set  him  in  the  midst' (Mt  IS'),  bidding  His  disciples 
'  liecome  as  little  children,'  no  characteristic  of 
childhood  can  have  counttxl  for  so  much  in  His 
mind  as  the  spontimeuus  readinefls  to  tmst  without 
limit  where  love  is,  which  at  the  same  time  makes 
a  child  so  wonderfully  teachable,  and  gives  it 
charm  too  apt  to  be  roblied  by  increasing  years. 
A  child  is  the  very  personification  of  eager  instinc- 
tive faith  unconscious  of  itself.  There  were  times 
too  when  Christ's  gaze  ranged  wider,  and  He 
welcomed  the  unconscious  faith  in  Himself  of  tlioae 
who  had  never  known  on  opportunity  of  trusting 
Him.  Such  wan  the  ease  wlien  the  Greeks  who 
were  introdnce<l  by  Andrew  and  Philip  seenied  to 
Him  the  first-fruits  only  of  a  far  greater  harvest^ 
and  He  looked  on  to  the  time  when,  'lieing  lifted 
up.'  He  'would  draw  all  men  unto  himself'  (Jn 
13").  It  is  impossible  to  limit  this  forecast  to 
cover  those  only  who  in  time  to  come  should  con- 
scionsly  become  HU  disciples.  He  has  drawn,  and 
is  now  drawing,  many  to  Himself  who  are  uncon- 
scions  of  the  power  which  is  attracting  theni.  And 
there  seems  to  be  a  similar  recognition  of  a  wide- 
spread unconscious  faith  which  needs  to  be  made 
conscious  that  it  may  be  perfect,  in  the  saying, 
'Other  sheep  I  have,  which  are  not  of  this  fold; 
them  also  I  must  lead,  and  they  shall  hear  my 
voice'  (Jn  10").  A  still  more  remarkable  recogni- 
tion of  an  unconscious  faith  in  Himself,  in  days 
long  anterior  to  Uis  manifestation  in  the  world,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  saying,  '  Your  father  Abraham 
rejoiced  to  see  my  day,  and  he  saw  it,  and  was 
Blad'(Jn8'"). 

The  imWnce  lut  died  owns  out  a  li^w  ol  the  propusieutlc 
chuncur  dI  the  whole  lile  hlalorj-  o[  lanel,  as  it  hu  been  well 
called.  Not  AbnbUD  lUaiw,  but  all  the  prDpheta  In  larul.  uA 
even  all  '  Uw;  that  leared  the  Lor),  tuA  tboqght  apon  hia 
Daine,'re)doedta  aca  Chrlafa  da;,  and  hw  It  wIOi  ley ;  (or  all 
o(  UxuD  are  Imdiided  hi  tba  Dlvtra  niing, '  They  ataall  be  mine  in 
the  dur  which  1  do  make,  even  a  peculiar  Innaure '  (Hal  VI-  '>). 
For  whalerer  Ot  DlTliie  traUi,  ol  aplritual  life,  nu  dli(»ni«]  in 
thoaa  iarU«r  asa,  wia  JuM  ao  much  ot  the  revelation  oI  Ood 
made  in  Jc«a  Ctu4it  Hia  Son.  Me  ■  wu  the  llthl  ol  men,'  and 
Ihowi  who  nawHlB  llsht  aKr  KIni,  and  rejoiced  lo  aee  Him. 
This,  ol  coane,  waa  Uie  real  nature  ot  pK^tcv.  It  wae  not 
lie  function  to  be  predictlTe  ol  hialorica]  Aet^l  belore  the  event, 
but  to  diamn  and  dlaclaae  (he  uoaee n  and  elf  nial  in  the  thinga 
that  were  aeen  and  teniponL    Inaaiimch  aa  the  eternal  belonn 

pn>phel«  waa  H>m>d  to  find  lt»  reallEation  in  after  tJmH  ao  (or 
~  itaell  with  the   n*l  principle!  and  lawi  ot 


ilnga  ol 


neoeaalty  hoth  pre|anloj 


reailiht,  "" 


IX  [he  revelation 


atelf  deacrlbed  by  at.  Peter  an  '  ancchlne  tor  what,  or  what 
nuumer  Dl  leaaon,  the  apirit  ot  Chriat  Mhiuh  mu  In  then 
diacloalnE,  prolestine  berorehand  ot  the  auSnlnin  deelioe 
Chriat  («  i(  Xt-^-)  and  th-  -'--'—  ■■--*  -'■—-'  '-•'—  ■ 


•  that  ahouM  fq 

.     The  (alth  ol  the  pn^ihetB  waa  thua  an  unconadi 

in  Christ  no  teas  truly  than  It  waa  ■  Mmacinua  faith  in  0< 

JM  ihl)  viev  li  eiplicitir  Uught  both  In  Hli  own  worda  a 

1  the  NT  Bplatlei.     To  Che  prolened  etudenla  of  Scrtpti 

wnd  Hbn  He  add:  'Ye  aearch  the  Scriptures,  becauae 


h  bear  vitneai 


>  eternal  lite : 
-    'e  will  s 
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ye  may  hive  life'  (Jn  6»  WV  And  amonK  Hi«  QWn  diM!pl«, 
'brannlng  from  Hosm  onil  troiii  ull  t\K  prophsM.  he  iiiWr- 
pnMfd  to  them  in  all  the  Hortiitures  the  Onast  concerning  him- 
self ■  (Lk  M"?,  of.  a*J**^ 

TfaBre*n  tmraeoUoiu  ol  thiMTIn  wblcb  CtiltideaDtancon- 
adaui  Uth  li  developed  at  iome  length,  aod  given  the  emphiuie 
which  Iti  Importuia  deeerve*.     The  mon  obvloul  la  in  the 

SUtta  K>  the  Uetnewg,  in  tlu  gml  rolt-oia  ol  tho«  aotu  ot 
Ui  In  nun;  ■gn  who  wen  'JeohliUE  unto  the  Pioneer  »nd 
Perfeoler  of  (lUth,  even  Jeiu»'  (He  ia»t  0(  thnw  It  Ii  «Titi*n 
UiaC  they  'ail  lUed  In  lalth,  not  having  reoelved  the  prom Iwe, 
"but  having  seen  and  greeted  them  [ram  abr,  and  having  con- 
leueil  tliat  they  were  Mnngen  and  ■ojourncn  on  the  earth ' 
OII3.  cf.  w.3»'  t<}.  The  [allh  by  which  they  lived  and  in  «h)d1 
they  died  ma  no  doubt  a  mont  or  len  dlitloctly  cantdooj 
(alth  In  Ood  and  in  (he  unseen  world;  but  the  vrrlter  of  the 
Epistle  ia  not  content  to  view  it  >o.  To  hli  eyea  it  ■>•  aJn  an 
iiDDimadani  bllh  In  Jaia  cniriat.  who  atone  erabodlea  talth  in 
Ita  aonmioiu  paifeotlon.  and  la  HiniiKlI  the  ultimata  gnnnd  D( 
Iti  nlity  In  atL— The  other,  and  the  deeper  treattneat.  la  in  St. 
Paul'a laCet 2piitlt&  InhlaearlierwritlngilhereaTeaocuional 
ntti«Ee*  In  whloh  the  lanie  thaiwht  la  eipreaed,  ci|.  'They 
dnnk  ol  a  aplrlcuil  Rook  that  tiJlowed  them,  and  the  Hock 
«aiUuObrM'aColO>);but  itisonlyln  the  Epiitlei  to  the 
Oolo^ana  and  Ephedana  that  St.  Paul  dlioloaBi  Ui  whole  mind. 
In  thaBhedwdUwithanthariannoa  ■  the  )iiy*t«y  ^lirh  hith 
baan  hid  tram  all  ana  and  gennation*  .  .  .  which  la  Chriat  in 
TDa(OentiIea},thehop«erj[Ior]>-(Coll»''r,  Dt.  EpbSl-ll^  St. 
Paul  la  not  m  deeply  moreifby  the  thought  o(  a  eecret  kept  out 
of  light  In  the  Divine  oonmela,  while  for  auea  men  were  bting 
deatroyed  for  Ueli  of  knowledge,  and  only  diaelned  at  the  last. 
iiod't  purpoae,  be  felt,  waa  an  eternal  purpoae  i  and  it  aalva- 
tlon  thmagh  talUi  in  Cnitot— In  whom  Be  '  punnaxd  to  aum  up 
all  thlngi°{Bph  I")— remained  lOr  Icni  a  hidden  myatery.  It 
waa  not  for  tlie  interval  IneSecCuaL    All  thniugb  the  long  time 

..  ..  ,.,_     .. jj  jiii^  (gj,  ^  p,^^  thooifh  Ihel— 

tth  aa  yet.    And  ■  In  the  Alneaa 

__  jaledtfarouib/ "' ' ■■' 

1  (Kph  3>,  Ool  IM). 
had  be«n  unoonidoui  and  Inoomplele  might  beoome  oonsdoua 
and  reaolute  and  tail  of  vloiy,  working  In  power  in  all  (i-ifyif 
tu>i  li  hiiBuui  It  la  a  truly  niagnlftoent  view  of  lite  which  la 
here  untolded  to  alghL  R  brings  all  time  behire  Chriat'a 
earthly  manUoatatian.  and  all  noei  vhlcb  have  not  known 
Hhn,  and— we  may  I^ily  add— all  aoula  nblch  love  and  revere 
the  bollneaa  which  tbeyaae  in  Blm,  though  they  do  not  fnl  able 
to  confai  HIa  Name  aa  the  Saviour,  or  the  Son  ol  (lod,  vithln 
the  reach  of  bealEnf  and  help  In  virtue  of  their  iincanaeioufl 
faitb.    Thia  ia  noL  bdeed.  untveraallam,  lor  II  doe>  not  antlcl> 

C  the  ultimate  JudgmenLot  Ood;  but  it  doea  tenoh  Chat  It  la 
a  will  '  that  all  men  abould  be  aaved  and  come  to  a  Icnow- 
IcdgB  of  truth-;  and  it  tcachee  that  thia  i*  through  (ailh— 


rro't  (priv.  iffilriros),  to  lirin(;  one  thing  aluD^pride 
ofiuiuther:  (1)  forcombut ;  (2)  luetaijli.,  furcritittat 
comiiiirison,  '  to  bring  tlie  outward  OBiect  into  <kh1' 
iiexiuii  with  tlie  inward  »cnae '  (Liddell  and  Scott), 
'  tu  put  tlie  perception  witli  tlie  Citing  perceived ' 
(Grimm-TliKiyer),  to  '  appreheml  tlie  bearingu  of 
tliinKH '  (Liglitfuot,  Col. ).  The  typical  pasnnj^e  la 
Sit  13"- ",  where  the  exact  Hignificance  U  dL«ti(n;tly 
brought  ouL  The  hearer  '  by  the  wayuide '  diOei^ 
from  '  liiiii  that  w,ih  sown  upon  good  ground  '  in  this, 
thottlie  former  'understAtidcthnot'  while  the  latter 
'  undetNtunileth ' — the  foniier  does  not  apprehend 
tlie  bearing  of  what  ho  hears  on  practical  conduct, 
tlie  lattur  seen  the  bearing  and  aetn  accordingly. 
The  former  '  does  not  rocognize  hiinBcIf  la  standing 
in  any  relation  to  tiie  word  whith  he  hears  or  to 
the  kingdom  of  crace  which  that  word  pTocIaini» ' 
(Trench,  Peirabfes,  in  lor,.),  while  the  latter  doe* 
iw  recognize.  In  v.",  concluding  the  series  of 
parableti,  Jexus  iiHka  His  diHciplcs  if  they  have 
apprehended  the  meaning  of  all  tliat  He  has  said. 
In  the  name  hbusb  (Mt  17"}  the  liiHciples  liave,  by 
the  exerci.se  of  their  critical  faculty,  re(.-ognizeil 
that  in  speakinc  ol  Elian,  Jesua  waji  in  tact  re. 
ferring  to  the  Saptiut.  Hence  the  contract  bs- 
tweeuffi*,  and  other  words — iKadta,  Sit  13*  '■^  "■  ", 
Mk  7",  Lk  8",  the  Houml  of  the  word  Bimken  fall. 
iae  on  the  ear  contrasted  with  the  cxercirie  of  sui'h 
criticism  aa  leadn  t^  tlie  apptehending  uf  its  pur- 
Honal  bearing :  rotir,  Mk  8",  perceiving  contrasti'il 
with  eament  rellexion.  A  roniiuirLson  of  Mt  Ifi" 
with  II  Mk  8"  is  interesting,  .Mt.  lepresentinK  ihi 


^....   __   haviuK    ...... 

sideration,  while  Slk.  gives  '  a  Htimulating  qne:«' 
tion  wliicli  leaves  the  Twelve  to  think  out  fur 
themselves'  the  comparison  of  leaven  with  teach- 
ing (Swete.ire  lor.).  Similarly,  Mk  6"  (RV,  'con- 
sidered' AV)  of  the  miracle  of  the  loavea  and  the 
walking  on  the  sea  ;  '  debuerant  a  pane  od  mare 
condudere' (Bencel).  Lk.  employs  the  word  less 
frequently  than  Mt.  or  Mk.  In  2*"  18"  24",  where 
it  occurs  in  the  narrative,  the  meaning  of  appre- 
hending the  Hignificance  of  the  word  spoken,  recog- 
nizing its  beanngou  thecircumstanceB(tbeniisHion 
of  Jesus,  the  crucilixion,  and  the  sufferings),  i» 
apparent.  He  does  not  use  the  Bpedal  thought  in 
hiB  account  of  the  exiiosition  of  the  parable  of  the 
Sower. 

The  jirivative  adj.  iavrttot  '  without  understand- 
ing,' exhibita  the  precir«  meaning  of  the  verb,  Mt 
15"  II  Mk  7".  '  The  iii)*.  is  the  man  who  lacks 
the  discernment  which  conieH  froni  the  due  use  of 
the  illuminated  intelligence'  (Swete).  The  posi- 
tive udj.  ffuvfrii  (Mt  1  !">  II  Lk  1(P),  A V  '  prudent,' 
RV  '  understanding,'  preserver  tlie  idea  of  critical 
compariaon,  in  contnutt  with  the  more  general  in- 
telligence denoted  by  ro^ ;  but  the  reference  is  to 
material  not  spiritual  things  :  '  the  "  wisdom  of 
the  world  "  which  is  "  foolishness  with  God  "  [con- 
tnutted  with]  tlie  "  foolislmexs  of  the  world  "  which 
is  "  wisdom  witji  God,"  on  which  St.  Paul  was  so 
fond  of  dwelling '  (Farrar). 

The  noun  trOnirit  occurs  only  in  Lk  2",  where  the 
precise  idea  is  implied  of  the  growth  of  Jesuii  in 
the  development  of  Hia  focuTty  of  recognizing 
truth  in  every  aspect  along  with  His  growth  in 
stature ;  and  Slk  12",  where,  however,  the  reading 
is  more  than  doubtful. 

St.  Paul's  uaage  ol  the  word  cannot  be  averlaaked.  It  ia  in 
■trlct  hanuony  with  tiial  ol  the  Goipeli.    See  ccpocially  Ool  1*. 

pmyar,  and  Epb  3*  of  'the  myaletj- of  ClirLrt,' 51'  of  "  the  will 
or  Ood'  (Kph  l^a  ),v«<K  ia  a  diapulcd  reading).  See  Ijgbtfoat, 
CoL,  where  AriatoUe'a  deTiniCion  ia  eiponnded. 

2.  »o.i».  Mt  13"  ;i  Slk  7",  Mt  W  II  Mk  8",  Mt 
16"  RV  '  perceive,'  Mt  21"  ||  Slk  13"  (AV  and 
EV),  Jn  12".(from  Is  6")  RV  'perceive' :  to  per- 
ceive  (1)  mifh  *he  sfiiacK,  (2)  irith  the  mind.  As 
distinguished  from  out.  it  occupies  a  middle  place 
between  bodily  sensation  and  critical  apprehen- 
sion. The  hrst  step  Is  the  seniiuous  perceptiim 
{iKniftn,  ISiir,  etc.),  then  the  mental  net  of  atten- 
tion to  what  is  thus  presented  (votir),  which  in  turn 
precedes  the  derivative  critical  act  {nvrdriu),  liy 
which  one  ia  enabled  to  furm  a  judgment  on  it. 
The  proceMH  of  digestion,  the  inultiiilication  of  tlie 
loaves,  the  passage  read,  the  word  heard,  are  ob- 

I'ectd  first  of  sensation,  then  of  attention,  and 
ofltly  of  reHexion,  in  order  that  thoir  true  bearing 
may  be  apprehended.     Cf.  3  Ti  iP  and   Ellicott^ 

3.  ■yiyvtliraaii'  is  rendered  by  'understand'  (AV) 
in  Sit  26'°,  Jn  8='' "  10"  12"  (of.  rendering  of  ita 
privative  i.yvMlt  in  Mk  ff°=  Lk  9").  In  other  eases 
y.  ia  rendered  by  '  know,'  and  it  iw  difficult  to  find  a 
reason  for  not  adhering  to  that  rendering  in  thene 
verscH.  7,  differs  from  evw.  in  so  far  that  while  avw. 
generally  marks  an  nntilhtnix  to  sense-percep- 
tion, y.  marks  an  fidnatiee  upon  it.  Preoccupation 
with  lower  thoughts,  self-comnlaeency  excluding 
apprehension  of  sj>iritnal  truths,  prer<ent  circum- 
stances obscuring  the  full  significaiice  and  neces- 
sitating a  further  enliglit«nment  by  new  circum- 
stances and  prolong^  (wndering,  hinder  thia 
advance,  Only  when  these  difficulties  are  re- 
moved can  one  come  to  kaoio  the  higher  aspects  of 
the  reality.  (For  the  thought,  compare  Jn  2"  13' 
1-1").     dy.  (Gospels  only  Mk  9"  ||  Lk  9")  presen-es 
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and  death,  and  tlie  rebuke  administered  to  Peter 
made  them  afraid  to  ask  questions  ;  thus  they 
remained  ignorant  for  a  time. 

LiTBRATURE.— The  Lexicons  and  Commentaries,  all  of  which 
refer  to  Lightfoot's  Colosnans,  !» ;  R.  W.  Dale,  Week-Day 
Sennons  (lbd7),  p.  10.  K.  MaCPHEESON. 

UNDRESSED  CLOTH.— 1.  In^dients  in  dress- 
ing.— Tlie  principal  cleansing  agents  were  two 
kinds  of  crude  alkali  salt.— (a)  Mineral,  This  con- 
sisted of  the  natural  deuosits,  chiefly  in  Egypt,  of 
potassium  or  sodium  car  Donates.  It  was  the  Heb. 
nether^  Arab,  nntrftn,  EV  (incorrectly)  *  nitre,'  RV 
*  lye'  (Jer  2*-"'^).  White  clay  was  also  used,  chiefly 
as  a  detergent  or  scrubbing  agent. — (6)  Vegetable, 
This  was  obtained  chiefly  from  the  soap  plant 
called  in  Arabic  ishndriy  growing  on  the  desert 
plains  of  Syria.  When  burnt,  it  yields  a  crude 
substance  named  Icali  in  Arabic,  corresponding  to 
tlie  Heb.  borith,  *  soap '  (Mai  S% 

2.  Process  of  dressing. — (a)  For  cotton  and  lin^n. 
The  cleansing  of  these  was  carried  out  after  the 
cloth  had  been  woven.  The  present  custom  in 
Syria  is  to  dip  the  cloth  in  water,  and  lay  it  out  on 
a  flat  surface  of  rock.  It  is  then  sprinkled  with 
natrihi  (lye)  or  kali  (soap),  and  beaten  with  rods  or 
clubs,  and  is  Anally  rinsed  in  fresh  water  and 
spread  out  under  the  sun  to  dry. 

(b)  For  wool.  On  account  of  the  presence  of 
natural  oil  and  many  accretions  and  impurities  in 
the  fleece,  the  cleansing  had  to  be  done  before 
tlie  cloth  was  woven.  For  this  the  chief  in- 
gredient was  urine  collected  and  kept  till  it  formed 
ammonium  carbonate  during  putrefaction.  Be- 
cause of  the  ofl'ensive  odours  of  such  cleansing 
agents,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  free  space 
needed  for  drying  purposes,  the  fullers*  establish- 
ments were  pfac^  near  or  outside  the  city  walls. 
The  wool  was  further  purified  in  several  changes  of 
water  containing  the  lye  or  soap  already  mentioned, 
and  was  flnaJly  rinsed  in  running  water. 

(r)  For  silk.  Thb  also  had  to  be  treated  before 
being  woven,  in  order  to  remove  from  the  thread 
the  gluey  substance  called  sericin  (fr.  <rfifM.K6v,  Kev 
18^'*),  wliich  not  only  gave  off"  an  ofl'ensive  odour, 
but,  if  allowed  to  remain,  would  make  the  cloth 
hard  and  lustreless.  To  remove  this,  the  silk 
fibre  had  to  be  kept  for  several  hours  in  a  Imth  of 
hot  water  containing  soap  made  of  olive  oil  and 
alkali  salt.  This  process  tested  the  skill  of  the 
fuller ;  for  if  the  soakine  were  insufticient,  some  of 
the  sericin  still  adhered  to  the  silk  fibre,  and  if 
prolonged  beyond  a  certain  point  it  imparted  an 
indelible  yellow  stain.  The  raw  silk  was  then 
transferred  for  a  short  time  to  a  bath  of  water  in 
which  dog  or  pigeon  dung  had  been  mixed,  and,  as 
in  the  case  of  uie  other  materials,  the  last  stage 
was  a  thorou«;h  washing  in  pure  water. 

The  eye-witnesses  of  our  Lord's  majesty  in  the 
Mount  (Mk  9^"*)  testified  that  on  that  occasion 
the  white  radiance  of  His  garments  was  beyond 
the  art  of  any  fuller  on  earth. 

3.  Christ's  parabolic  use  of  undressed  doth.— 
In  Mt  9**  ,i  Mk  2*^  Christ,  in  replj  to  ttie  question 
of  the  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist  as  to  why  His 
disciples  did  not  fast,  employs  the  figure  of  a  piece 
of  undressed  cloth  (^koj  Arfva<l)ov)  sewed  on  an  old 
garment,  to  show  the  incongruity  between  fasting 
according  to  rule  and  the  new  spirit  of  Christi- 
anity. fxkKOi  (fr.  {tirYvviUj  *  to  break ')  is  properly  a 
piece  of  cloth  torn  off",  cf ,  Eng.  *  rag ' ;  liyva<f>oi  (fr. 
a  privative  and  yvdima^  *to  full  or  dress  cloth' 
[whence  yva<t>tviy  *  a  fuller,'  Mk  9*])  =  *  unfulled,* 
*  undressed.'  Neither  of  the  Gr.  words  occurs  else- 
M'here  in  NT.  In  the  parallel  passage  Lk  5*,  where, 
however,  a  somewhat  diflerent  turn  is  given  to  the 
saying,  Iijl&tiov  Koivbv  (*  new  garment ')  occurs  instead 
of  ^jcof  Ayya<po¥,      By  the  rendering  'undressed 


cloth'  RV  brings  out  the  point  of  the  original, 
which  is  quite  lost  in  the  colourless  *  new  cloth '  of 
AV,  though  sug:gested  by  the  *raw  or  unwroucht' 
of  AVm.  A  piece  of  cloth  that  is  undressed  or 
unfuUed  is  certain  to  shrink  with  a  wetting,  and 
so  to  strain  and  tear  away  the  old  garment  to 
which  it  is  sewed.  Thus,  as  Christ  said,  it 
'taketh  from  the  garment,  and  a  worse  rent  is 
made.'  For  the  religious  significance  of  the  saying 
see  esp.  Bruce,  Parabolic  reaching  of  Christy  p. 
302  fl*.  Cf.  also  artt.  BoTTLK  in  vol.  i.,  and  Law, 
above,  p.  12^ 

G.  M.  Mackie  and  J.  C.  Lambert. 

UNION.— 1.  Union  of  the  world  with  Ood.— In 
a  sense  the  creation  is  always  closely  related  to  the 
Creator,  and  has  no  separate,  independent  exist- 
ence :  *  thy  heavens  '  (Ps  8^),  *  in  him  we  live,  and 
move,  and  have  our  being '  (Ac  17*).  Yet  it  is  in 
a  relative  independence  of  the  creation  that  all 
things  happen.  Hence  we  read  in  Eph  V^  and  Col 
1^  that  God  will  gather  together  all  things  in 
Christ,  and  will  reconcile  all  things  unto  Himself. 
This  is  spoken  in  reference  to  the  human  spirit 
and  its  salvation.  By  the  redemption  of  man,  God 
will  perfect  the  relationship  of  Uie  creation  to 
Himself.  All  things  are  so  linked  together  that 
God's  approach  to  the  human  race,  and  His  causing 
of  the  human  race  to  approach  to  Him  in  Christ, 
is  also  a  drawing  of  the  whole  world  into  a  more 
perfect  union  witn  God. 

2.  Union  between  Ood  and  the  human  race.— It 
is  only  from  the  human  side,  and  as  matter  of  his- 
tory, that  we  can  study  the  union  into  which  God 
has  progressively  entered  with  the  spirit  of  man. 
It  is  the  eflect  of  any  religious  exercise  that  is 
matter  of  observation.  Thus  we  are  made  aware 
of  the  dawning  consciousness  of  God  in  the  human 
spirit ;  *  then  began  men  to  call  upon  the  name  of 
tKe  Lord'  (Gn  4*).  Those  who  were  receptive 
above  their  fellows  of  the  Divine  influence  were 
prophets  (Dt  18^«,  1  S  9«).  This  being  the  case,  we 
are  led  to  postulate  and  believe  in  a  corresponding 
communication  on  the  i)art  of  God  towards  men, 
and  to  observe  its  development  (see  Revelation). 
The  history  of  Israel  was  so  shaped  by  providences, 
and  spiritual  progress  was  so  determined  by  pro- 
phecy, that  Cnrist  was  prepared  for,  and  came 
(Gal  4^),  and  in  Him  the  union  of  God  with  our 
race  was  perfected  (Is  7"  8^°). 

In  regard  to  the  union  of  God  with  man  in 
Christ,  the  emphasis  in  Scripture  is  not  laid  upon 
the  manner  of  that  union  so  much  a^  upon  the 
fact  of  it.  If  Creeds  and  Catechisms  seem  to  do 
otherwise,  it  is  still  to  be  remembered  that  their 
chief  concern  is  to  establish  the  fact  that  God  was 
in  Christ.  In  Ph  2*""  St.  Paul  says  nothing  of  the 
manner  of  the  union  of  the  Divine  and  human 
natures  in  Christ,  but  accepts  as  assuredly  true 
that  He  was  God  with  us,  and  that  the  same  Per- 
son who  emptied  Himself  and  took  the  form  of  a 
serv^ant,  also  humbled  Himself  and  became  obedi- 
ent even  unto  death,  yea  the  death  of  the  cross. 

When  we  turn  to  the  narrative  of  Christ's  words 
in  the  Gospels,  we  find  that  His  attitude  towards 
God  was  ethically  perfect,  as  of  a  Son  to  a  Father, 
in  obedience,  sympathy,  comprehension,  honour, 
love,  trust  (Mt  ll^^',  Jn  5^»-  »>  6»7  10*»  11«,  Lk 
23**,  and  many  other  passages).  This  is  what  we 
are  permitted  to  see  of  the  relationship  between 
God  and  Christ.  But  the  Son  who  so  manifested 
His  oneness  with  the  Father  did  so  in  our  human 
nature.  Here  therefore  is  humanity  in  the  person 
of  its  Head  seen  to  be  in  union  with  God.  So 
far  as  eveiy  OT  saint  was  able  to  anticipate  and 
prefigure  dhrist,  so  far  this  union  between*  God 
and  man  was  a  process  which  was  progressively 
unfolded  and  perfected.  And  so  far  as  believers 
by  fellowship  with  Christ  enter  into  His  relation- 
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ship  with  Grod,  the  union  between  God  and  our 
race  is  still  being  realized ;  and  it  must  always 
take  the  form  perfectly  set  forth  by  Christ  (1  Jn 
4"). 

8.  Union  between  belieYen  and  Christ.— It  is 

necessary  that  individual  souls  should  be  united 
by  faith  to  Christ,  if  the  union  of  mankind  with 
God  is  to  be  general  (Jn  lO^^  l^).  The  Gospels 
record  how  in  process  of  events  men  became  dis- 
ciples of  Christ  (Jn  l*',  Mk  1").  That  which  was 
so  effected  was  afterwards  in  many  ways  confirmed 
(Jn  6^  20^),  and  is  described  in  tne  parable  of  the 
Vine  and  its  Branches  (ch.  15).  Aeain,  those  who 
believed  when  the  Apostles  preached,  and  to  whom 
the  Spirit  was  given,  witnout  being  personally 
attached  to  Christ  in  His  earthly  life,  nevertheless 
became  partakers  of  spiritual  union  with  Him  (Ac 
11".  See  also  He  3^  1  Co  1»,  1  Jn  1»).  This 
union  of  tlie  believer  with  Christ  is  more  than  the 
tie  between  a  disciple  and  a  teacher,  and  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  words  *  in  Christ,*  *  in  the  Lord,' 
'  in  him,'  which  occur  more  than  150  times  in  the 
NT,  notably  in  2  Co  5"  (RVm)  and  Ro  16^.  As 
this  union  is  entered  into  by  trust  and  obedience 
and  full  consent,  so  it  consists  of  identity  of  inter- 
ests and  oompanionsliip  in  everything.  In  the 
region  of  the  conscience,  union  with  Christ  gives 
peace  (Ro  8^) ;  in  that  of  the  will,  regeneration 
(Gal  2**) ;  in  regard  to  our  activity,  *  we  are 
labourers  together  with  (3od '  (1  Co  #,  2  Co  6^) ; 
and  in  regard  to  all  events,  we  are  sharers  with 
Christ  in  suffering  and  in  glory  (Ro  8",  2  Ti  2"  ; 
see  also  Jn  17»-^). 

4.  Union  of  belieYen  with  one  another.— The 
Lord's  Supper  is  the  simplest  and  most  perfect 
outward  expression  of  the  union  of  Christians  with 
one  another,  because  of  their  common  attachment 
to  Christ,  and  deriving  of  benefit  from  Him.  Thus 
in  Ac  2*»  20^  1  Co  10^^  ^^  it  is  assumed  that  heart- 
union  with  Christ  and  with  one  another  went  along 
with  the  outward  expression  of  that  union,  in  their 
partaking  of  the  same  significant  bread.  The 
obedience  of  tlie  soul  to  Christ  which  alone  con- 
stitutes any  one  a  disciple  may  or  may  not  coin- 
cide with  participation  m  this  or  any  other  out- 
ward observance.  Yet,  like  the  kernel  and  tlie 
containing  shell  of  a  nut,  they  as  a  matter  of  fact 
appeared  and  developed  together.  Union  with 
Cflirist  produces  an  attachment  of  loyalty  to  Him, 
and  to  everjthinjj  that  belongs  to  Him  ;  besides 
also  the  fniits  of  Clirist-like  character,  which  are 
in  their  nature  unifying  :  *  The  glory  thou  gavest 
me  I  have  given  them,  that  they  may  be  one  '  (Jn 
17^).  Should  this  unity  be  broken,  the  remedy  is 
that  all  parties  should  renew  their  allegiance  to 
Christ  (1  Co  1-3,  2  Co  10'). 

Union  among  believers  is  compared  to  the  or- 
ganic unity  of  a  body  (Ro  12*,  1  Co  12^^  Eph  4*). 
This  has  not  the  effect  of  ignoring  the  differences 
between  believers  ;  on  tlie  contrary,  the  fullest 
provision  is  made  for  differences  of  gift.  So  far 
from  the  eye  ceasing  to  be  sj^ecifically  an  eye, 
because  the  body  has  hands  and  feet,  there  Is  the 
more  need  of  the  eye,  and  it  has  more  work  to  do. 
Individuality  is  to  be  conserved  and  strengthened, 
and  not  destroyed  or  weakened.  The  case  taken 
for  comparison  is  not  that  of  the  failure  of  the 
eye  to  see,  when  the  hand  would  do  its  Ijeat  to 
aid  the  eye,  and  do  its  work  ;  but  sucli  a  healthy 
state  of  things  as  would  allow  every  sense  to  do  its 
OAvn  work.  At  the  same  time,  all  are  under  the 
law  of  love  to  Christ  and  to  one  another,  and  are 
sensitive  to  each  other's  suffering  or  success,  and 
theii"  life  is  wholly  directed  to  mutual  helpfulness. 
The  result  is  that  eatrli  is  exercised  in  the  use 
of  whatever  gift  he  has,  and  the  whole  society  is 
maintained  in  spiritual  vigour  and  growth  (Eph 
4*2^  Phil «).    See  also  Oneness,  Unity. 


LiTKRATURK.— Westcott,  Gotpel  qf  St.  John ;  Sandaj',  Jestts 
Ckritt  (reprinted  from  art.  in  Hastings'  DB) ;  A.  B.  Davidson, 
Theol.  af  OT ;  Rendel  Harris,  Union  vritk  God ;  A.  Maclaren, 
Holy  af  Holi&s ;  Illingworth,  Divine  Imtnanence. 

T.  Gregory. 

UNIQUENESS.— Beyond  dispute  Christ  appears 
on  the  theatre  of  human  history  as  a  unique  Per 
sonality.  In  however  large  a  sense  He  may  be 
revealed  as  sharing  the  lot  and  the  nature  of  men. 
He  stands  forth  as  the  possessor  of  traits  which 
have  never  been  duplicated.  Let  a  parallel  be 
drawn  between  Him  and  any  other  who  has  won 
renown  in  human  annals,  ana  it  will  be  foimd  that 
the  points  of  unlikeness  more  than  match  the 
points  of  likeness. 

1.  In  several  respects  the  self -consciousness  which 
the  Gospels  show  to  have  been  resident  in  Christ 
was  of  a  unii^ue  kind.  (1)  We  look  in  vain 
throughout  their  records  for  any  indication  that 
He  recognizes  the  common  call  to  repentance  as 
applying  to  Himself.  No  utterance  that  is  put 
into  His  mouth  conveys  a  hint  that  the  slightest 
shadow  of  condemnation  ever  rested  upon  His 
spirit.  He  speaks  as  if  He  felt  Himself  to  be 
the  channel  rather  than  the  needy  recipient  of 
grace,  as  if,  in  truth.  His  inner  life  was  as  stain- 
less as  it  was  assumed  to  have  been  in  Apostolic 
thought.  (2)  Again,  the  self-consciousness  of 
Christ  appears  to  have  been  of  a  unique  type  as 
including  a  perfectly  clear  and  marvellously  ^tent 
sense  of  sonship  towards  God.  So  rounded  is  the 
filial  ideal  which  He  presents  that  it  is  impossible 
to  find  a  point  at  which  it  admits  of  supplement. 
Who  can  imagine  a  more  complete  expression  of 
filial  trust  than  that  which  is  contained  m  His  pre- 
cepts on  putting  away  every  anxious  care  about  the 
stores  wnich  the  morrow  may  bring  (Mt  6^"** ID? 
Who  can  conceive  of  filial  devotion  ascending  to 
a  higher  stage  than  was  made  manifest  in  the 
words,  *  Not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done '  (Lk  22^11), 
spoken  in  the  presence  of  the  most  bitter  cud  of 
shame  and  suffering?  Who  can  think  of  filial 
intimacy  more  close  and  constant  than  is  atter^ted 
by  the  whole  body  of  Christ's  words  and  deeds  ? 
In  truth,  it  is  impossible  to  review  the  record 
without  being  struck  with  the  aptness  of  the 
Evangelical  description  which  speaks  of  Him  as 
the  *  beloved  Son  (Mt  3"|1)  and  as  dwelling  *  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Father'  (Jn  V%  (3)  Still  fur- 
ther, a  unique  order  of  self-consciousness  is  dis- 
closed in  the  pronounced  sense  of  an  extraordinary 
mediatorial  vocation  which  was  characteristic  of 
Christ.  *  No  man  cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by 
me '  ( Jn  14®) — that  is  the  strong  declaration  which 
the  Fourth  Gospel  places  upon  His  lips ;  and  a 
full  equivalent  is  supplied  by  the  other  Gosi>els  in 
such  sentences  as  tliese :  *  The  Son  of  Man  came 
not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and 
to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many  *  (Mt  2lP  ;i). 
*  All  things  have  been  delivered  unto  me  of  my 
Father ;  and  no  one  knoweth  the  Son  save  the 
Father ;  neither  doth  any  know  the  Father,  save 
the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  willeth  to 
reveal  him  '  (Mt  11"  ||).  To  what  prophet  or  leader 
of  the  race  beside  have  we  any  warrant  for  imput- 
ing such  a  conception  of  personal  vocation  ?  Surely 
it  must  be  admitted  that  in  His  sense  of  the  prerog- 
ative and  the  burden  of  mediation  Christ  makes  a 
class  by  Himself ;  He  has  no  i>eer  or  companion. 
(4)  Once  more,  the  unique  character  of  Clirist's 
self -consciousness  is  seen  in  His  extraordinary 
sense  of  authority  or  rightful  lordship.  While 
He  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  He  still  made 
it  evident  that  in  the  depths  of  His  spirit  there 
was  an  unhesitating  afhrination  of  a  pre-eminent 
royalty.  He  spoke  as  one  who  needed  not  to  accom- 
modate His  words  precisely  to  the  instructions  of 
Moses  or  to  any  other  ancestral   standard.     He 
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claimed  an  allegiance  so  unqnalified  as  to  reduce 
to  a  secondary  place  the  most  imperative  obli^- 
tions  enforcea  by  earthly  ties.  In  words  which 
match  the  signihcance  of  the  Pauline  declaration 
that  in  His  name  every  knee  shall  bow  and  every 
tongue  confess  His  lordship  (Ph  2*^- )»  He  pictured 
the  gathering  of  all  nations  before  His  throne  of 
judgment,  U>  receive  from  His  lips  the  merited 
sentence  (Mt  25^^^').  Thus  in  various  ways  Christ 
gave  expression  to  a  transcendent  and  marvellous 
self -consciousness. 

2.  Almost  rivalling  the  impression  which  comes 
from  a  consideration  of  the  exceptional  self-con- 
sciousness in  Christ  is  that  which  is  properly  derived 
from  a  contemplation  of  the  union  and  reconcilia- 
tion in  Him  of  strongly  contrasted  traits.  (1)  He 
was  unique  in  His  combination  of  meekness  with 
the  fullest  enercy  and  force  of  character.  With 
quietness  of  mind  He  accepted  the  yoke  of  parental 
and  national  requirements.  He  submitted  to  a 
consecration  rite  at  the  hands  of  one  who  declared 
that  he  was  not  worthy  to  unloose  the  latchet  of 
His  shoe  (Jn  1"  ||).  In  all  His  conduct  there  was 
no  trac^  of  aristocratic  superiority ;  among  all  His 
mighty  works  no  deed  that  savoured  of  ostentation. 
But  while  He  was  meek  and  lowly  of  heart,  He 
was  masterful  and  commanding,  inflexible  in  pur- 
pose, remote  from  weak  conciliation,  perfectly 
resolute  to  march  against  a  perverse  generation, 
to  confront  its  fro^vn,  its  mockery,  ana  its  homi- 
cidal hatred.  (2)  Again,  Christ  exemplified  the 
union  of  tender  compassion  for  the  sinner  with 
sharp  intolerance  for  sin.  He  was  neither  moved 
by  the  depth  of  His  compassion  to  make  unguarded 
allowances  for  the  transgressor,  nor  incited  by  His 
intense  repulsion  against  sin  to  lose  the  brother 
in  the  censor.  In  dealing  with  erring  souls  that 
had  any  longing  for  better  things  He  fulfilled  the 
prophetic  picture  of  one  who  should  not  break  the 
tyruised  reed  or  quench  the  smoking  flax  (Is  42",  cf. 
Mt  12^).  At  the  same  time,  He  showed  Himself 
the  absolutely  uncompromising  enemy  of  unright- 
eousness, insisting  that  it  must  be  excluded  from 
the  thoughts  as  well  as  from  the  deeds,  and  requir- 
ing that  the  oflending  right  hand  should  be  cut  ofl* 
and  the  oflending  right  eye  be  plucked  out  (Mt  5***). 
Tender  as  the  dew  where  there  was  any  place  for 
a  liealing  ministry.  He  was  yet  sharp  and  unspar- 
ing as  the  lightning  against  every  form  of  iniquity. 
(3)  In  another  respect  also  Cfnrist  exhibited  a 
unique  ability  for  reconciling  diverse  traits.  We 
see  in  Him  a  remarkable  union  of  spirituality  with 
kindly  contact  with  the  world.  He  knew  how  to 
be  unworldly  without  being  ascetic  ;  how  to  throw 
the  weight  of  emphasis  uj)on  the  treasure  laid  up 
in  heaven  without  patronizing  any  eccentric  form 
of  self-denial.  He  ministered  to  bodily  needs  as 
well  as  to  the  needs  of  the  spirit.  Herald  as  He 
was  of  the  Kingdom  of  heaven,  He  yet  stood  in 
sympathetic  relation  with  the  sensible  world, 
treated  it  as  the  workmanship  of  His  Father's 
hands,  and  used  it  as  a  book  of  divinity  from 
which  to  read  to  His  hearers  most  beautiful  and 
comforting  messages  of  truth. 

3.  Corresponding  to  this  extraordinary  balance 
of  the  various  traits  of  ideal  character,  Christ 
showed  a  unique  competency  as  a  teacher  to 
bring  into  a  unity  the  diverse  orders  and  interests 
of  truth.  In  the  standard  of  life  which  He  set 
before  His  disciples  He  reconciled  loftiness  with 
simplicity.  The  standard  is  undoubtedly  very 
high.  It  towers  above  the  average  level  of  human 
living  like  an  Alpine  summit.  But  with  all  its 
loftiness  it  is  peculiarly  free  from  the  strained  and 
the  unnatural.  Its  attainment  involves  no  sacri- 
fice of  manhood  or  swamping  of  the  true  self,  but 
rather  just  the  achievement  of  manhood  and  the 
realization  of  the  true  self.    Rebuking  nothing 


that  is  purely  and  truly  human,  it  requires  only 
that  the  human  should  come  to  its  best  by  stana- 
ing  in  the  transfi^ring  light  of  intimate  associa- 
tion with  the  Divme.  A  great  reconciling  function 
is  also  fulfilled  by  Christ's  teaching  in  the  just 
tribute  which  it  pays  at  once  to  morality  and  to 
religion,  and  in  the  indissoluble  union  which  it 
assumes  to  subsist  between  them.  From  the 
standpoint  of  that  teaching  no  man  is  a  fit  subject 
to  bring  a  gift  to  God's  altar  until  he  has  done  his 
utmost  to  establish  right  relations  with  his  fellows 
(Mt  5^''').  No  man  is  an  acceptable  petitioner  for 
the  Divine  clemency  until  he  is  willing  to  forgive 
the  one  who  has  trespassed  against  himself  (Mt 
6^^).  Ceremonial  scrupulosity  and  ecclesiastical 
performances  count  for  nothing  apart  from  the 
intention  and  the  habit  of  righteous  dealing. 
They  are  no  better  than  a  counterfeit  appearance, 
a  whitewash  upon  the  sepulchre  (Mt  23'^).  Re- 
ligion divorced  from  morality  is  a  delusion  and  a 
pretence.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  teaching 
of  Christ  is  vastly  remote  from  contentment  with 
a  bare  morality  or  discharge  of  the  common  duties 
of  man  to  man.  The  presence  of  the  Heavenly 
Father  lay  about  Him  like  a  radiant  atmosphere. 
To  do  the  will  of  that  Father  He  regarded  as  the 
prime  necessity  of  His  life,  His  very  meat  ( Jn  4^). 
in  the  assurance  of  the  Father's  complacent  love 
He  found  the  unfailing  spring  of  consolation  and 
rejoicing,  and  the  return  of  His  heart  in  fervent 
love  to  the  all-perfect  One  He  counted  the  most 
obvious  and  the  sweetest  of  all  conceivable  obliga- 
tions. Accordingly,  it  could  not  but  come  about 
that  His  teaching  should  be  thoroughly  transfused 
with  a  religious  element,  with  the  thought  of  Divine 
relationships.  From  beginning  to  end  it  is  beauti- 
fied and  illumined  by  lofty  and  intense  religious 
convictions.  In  short,  stress  upon  the  ethical 
factor  is  not  permitted  in  the  least  degree  to 
diminish  the  emphasis  rendered  to  the  religious 
factor  in  man's  life.  The  harmonious  combina- 
tion of  the  two  makes  one  of  the  fairest  and  most 
fruitful  ideals  that  has  been  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  race. 

LiTKRATi'RK.— Carl  Ullmann,  The  SinUunest  qf  Jeitu  ;  O.  A. 
Gordon,  The  Chritt  of  To-4ay ;  A.  B.  Bruce,  Wiih  Open  Face ; 
Hastings  Rashdall,  Do^rine  and  Development^  77  ff. ;  Lives  of 
Christ  by  Edersheim,  Qelkie,  Farrar,  Rhees,  Sanday,  and  Keim ; 
Works  on  NT  Theology  by  Weira,  Holtzmann,  Beyschlag, 
Stevens,  and  Adeney.  HeNRY  C.  SuELDON. 

UNITY.— In  the  NT  the  term  *  unity,'  like  its 
Gr.  equivalent  iw&rrfs,  occurs  only  in  Eph  4*-^ — 
both  times  with  reference  to  the  unity  of  the 
Christian  Church  (v.'  *  the  unity  of  the  Spirit,*  v.*' 
*  the  unitv  of  the  faith ').  But  the  idea  of  the 
unity  of  the  Church  as  the  *  body  of  Christ '  is  one 
that  constantly  meets  us  both  m  positive  and  in 
negative  forms — in  connexion,  i.e.,  alike  with 
exhortations  to  Christian  unity  and  with  the  de- 
precation and  rebuke  of  Bohiflm  or  of  the  divisive 
spirit. 

St  Paul  in  1  Cor.  (1»  11^8  i22B)  is  the  first  to  use  'schism' 
(WiVfMc)  wiUi  an  approach  to  its  present  technical  meanins'. 
The  jTr/r/Mtroi,  however,  which  he  condemns  are  jparties  only  m 
the  Cnorch,  not  sects ;  '  strifes,'  but  not  separations.  There  is 
no  susgestion  that  those  who  called  themselves  *  of  Paul '  had 
ceased  to  communicate  with  those  who  called  themselves  '  of 
Apollos'Cli^  The  'divisions'  apparent  in  their  meeting  for 
worship  (lll»-2i)  were  of  class,  of  richer  and  poorer  (v.«),  aixl  did 
not  prevent  the  common  meeting.  The  '  schism'  deprecated  in 
his  parable  of  body  and  members  (12^)  amoimts  only  to  care- 
lessness of  mutual  interest ;  solution  of  continuitv  in  the  body  of 
Christ  Is  not  contemplated.  The  word  mSptt^te  (EV  'sect,' '  heresy ') 
comes  nearer  in  NT  use  to  the  idea  of  '  sect,  though  it  dora  not 
reach  it.  It  still  denotes  any  party  or  faction  within  a  single 
communion,  as  of  the  Sadducees  (Ac  5i7),  of  the  Pharisees  (15^ 
2iffi\  or  of  Christians  considered  as  a  school  of  Judaism  (24n-  ^* 
28^  It  goes  no  farther  in  Oal  5^,  where  tupUiK  are  counted 
among  works  of  the  flesh,  as  the  natural  sequence  of  IptOum  and 
itXt^'TtwiMi.    In  2  P  21  they  are  the  secret  work  of  peeudo- 

Srophets,  and  are  tup.  »rm\umf  ;  but  there  is  no  suggestion  that 
^ey  amounted  to  separations  :  they  work  '  among  you.'    The 
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1.  Our  Lord's  personal  teaching  dd  tlie  subject 
js positive,  not nef^tive ;  Ho iiicii]cat««iinity  rather 
tlian  forlnds  division.  It  is  to  becatliered  (I)  from 
His  exampla,  {2)  from  His  reoordm  sayings. 

(1)  The  condition  of  religion  in  tlie  Jewisli 
commonwealth  of  His  time  wu  profoondly  unsatia- 
foctoiy  to  Him.  It  called  forth  Hin  aharp  rebuke. 
Jt.'t  teocliem,  their  doctrine  and  their  practice,  in- 
curred His  denunciation.  Tlie  Temple  demanded 
cleansing  at  His  hands ;  the  ayuagoi^eB  were  in 
jiOEaession  of  thoBe  soril)es  onii  MiM-yets  ajid  Pliaji- 
"ees  on  whom  He  cried  'Woe,'  as  hyjM)crit«s. 
Nevertheless,  He  bade  His  disciples  respect  their 
Buthority  and  obe^  their  ordinances — always  with- 
«ttt  imitating  Iheir  cundnct.  They  'sit  in  Moses' 
eeat '  (Mt  23^) ;  a  neat  tself-ansuined, — their  office  hod 
no  recognition  in  the  Law, — but  in  a  sense  they 
represented  the  prophetic  succession,  and  dt  facto 
Btwd  tor  constituted  order.  Christ  neither  separ- 
ated Himself,  nor  allowed  others  to  separate,  on 
the  ground  of  their  corruption,  error,  or  abuse  of 
jiower;  tliongh  He  recogniied  tliatall  theseexisfed, 
Bud  ptot«flleiIagttinEtt  them.  His  custom  was  ' 
up  to  the  synngogne  on  the  Sabbath  days. 
oWrved  the  Feasts  of  tlie  Temple,  that  of  the 
Dedication  (which  had  only  cusUtmary  sanctioDi 
fu  well  as  those  prescribed.  His  examiile  suggest* 
no  extremity  of  circumstance  under  which  separa- 
tion from  the  Divine  Society  becomes  the  course  of 
duly. 

(2}  His  express  teaching  is  as  emphatic  as  the 
circumstances  permit  us  to  expect.  He  establishes 
a.  Kingdom  which  in  time  and  place  is  to  be  repre- 
xentea  by  the  Eccleala  which  He  will  build  njion 
the  confeasion  of  Himself  (Mt  16").  The  essential 
unity  of  the  Kingdom  necessarily  reflects  itself  in 
the  unity  of  the  representative  society.  Unity  i» 
involved  in  the  fact  that  its  bond  is  a  relation  to 
Himself:  the  one  Shepherd  implies  the  one  Hock, 
the  one  door  implies  the  one  fold  (Jn  11>'  "J.  It  is 
presented  under  similes  which  convey  the  idea  of 
unity ;  it  is  one  building  on  one  foundation  (Mt 
IB"),  one  enclosed  vineyajd  (20'""),  one  shoal  taken 
in  a  single  net  (I3"'"),  one  company  of  watchers 
(25''"),  or  of  guests  at  one  feast  (Lk  14^''*) ;  it  is  a 
perfect  century  of  sheep,  a  complete  sum  of  inone.v, 
a,nd  the  breaking  of  its  completeness  is  intolerable 
(15*-»).   _ 

Its  unity  is  primarily  theological,  necessitated  by 
its  causation  in  the  unity  which  is  in  God  (Jn 
17"-  "■),  and  objectively  elleoted  by  the  indwelling 
in  iU  constituenU  of  the  one  Cliriiit  (IT'").  The 
subjective  unity  in  mutual  aHection  of  which 
Chnstions  are  conscious  is  a  result  of  this  objectivo 
unity,  and  is  evidential  of  their  common  relation  to 
Chnat  (Jn  13",  cf.  1  Jn  3"' ") ;  but  that  senso 
of  unity  does  not  constitute  the  bond  which  unites 
Christians;  the  bond  is  antecedent  to  the  sense  of 
it,  and  stands  in  the  life  of  Christ  transfused 
through  tlie  discipleship.  This  transfusion  of  life 
M  eHecIcd  by  the  mission  of  the  Paraclet«,  the 
Holy  Ghost  mediated  by  Christ  in  His  heavenly 
intercession  (Jn  14"-'*),  and  results  in  a  vital  unity 
of  Christ  with  the  recipients  of  the  Paraclete ; 
which  is  comparable  to  that  of  a  single  organism 
(the  True  Vine,  15'-')  in  which  the  individual 
inheTCK  W  the  fact  of  his  inherence  in  Christ 
(IS"'')-  ao  much  out  Lord  declares  of  His  own 
operation;  for  the  rest.  He  implies  that  He  ia  in 


this  as  in  ail,  dependent  for  the 
iDniuju-mu  uf  His  punioae  on  our  apprehension  of 
it  and  co-operative  obedience.  Undoubtedly  He 
desires  that  the  vital  and  spiritual  tmity  which  He 
eflects  should  have  a  concrete  expression — aucb 
expression  as  is  apprehensible,  not  only  to  the 
spiritual  man  discerning  spiritual  things  (1  Co 
S''""),  but  to  the  world,  which  cannot  receive  tlie 
Spirit  (Jn  14"),  and  is  aware  of  that  only  which 
With  e^es  of  flesh  it  sees.  Ho  c-ommands  a».  as  a 
condition  of  tiie  world's  recognition  of  our  disciple- 
ship,  to  love  one  another  '  as  I  have  loved  you ' 
(13").  He  prays  the  Father  that  we  may  he  one 
in  Bucb  fashion  tliat  the  world,  seeing  it,  may 
believe  in  His  mission  :  and  delines  this  unity  as 
comparable  to  His  own  unity  witli  the  Father. 
Beyond  question  He  demands  a  unity  manifested 
in  terms  of  tlie  common  understanding  of  the  man 
of  this  world.  He  prays,  not  that  believers  may 
be  '  at  one'  (in  harmony  of  faith  or  temper— or  as 
Abraham  and  Lot  were  at  one  in  agreeing  to  part 
peaceably),  bat  tliat  they  may  be  '  one  thing,  Ira 
iLair  h  (17"'  "■ ")  1  '  completed  mto  one  tliinc '  (17"). 
It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclnsion  that  tliis  '  one 
tiling'  is,  spiritnally,  the  Kin^'dom  which  His 
Incarnation  brin^  among  us  (Lk  17") :  represen- 
tativelv,  the  Society  which  He  builds  (.Mt  16*^,  to 
which  by  His  institution  the  one  BaptLim(Eph4«) 
admits,  and  which  the  one  Bread  (1  Co  10")  shows. 
Every  kingdom,  He  sayn,  divided  against  iUelf 
(the  Kingdom  of  heaven  is  included  in  the  argu- 
ment) is  brouglit  to  desolation ;  every  city  or  house 
(the  City  of  Cod,  the  House  built  of  living  atones, 
is  included)  divided  against  itself  shall  not  stand 
(Mt  1'2^,  Mk  3^  ").  The  unity  which  our  Lord 
teacties  appears,  then,  to  be  a  visible  and  organic 
unity,  based  upon  a  vital  unity  in  the  Holy  Gliost, 
and  necessary  both  for  evidence  and  for  statnlity. 
His  verdict  upon  schism,  as  the  interruption  of 
auchnnity,  must  be  inferred— it  is  nowhere  stated* 
— from  the  sanctions  assigned  to  unity,  and  from 
the  intensity  of  His  supjilication  that  it  may  be 
i-ealized  in  the  experience  of  His  Church. 

2.  Ill  this  sense  the  Apostolic  writers  have  under* 
stood  Christ.  It  is  noted  that  the  di-oiploB  were 
'all  with  one  accord  in  one  place'  to  receive  the 
Spirit  (Ac  2") ;  that,  as  the  result  at  Pentecoht, 
they  'were  together,  and  had  all  tliingr.  coiiiinun' 
(2") ;  '  the  multitttiic  of  them  that  believed  were  of 
one  heart  and  of  one  soul '  (4*=).  Tlie  aasumption 
of  tlie  Epistles  is  that  'the  saints'  anj'nhere are 
'the  church  of  God' which  is  there  (It o  I',  I  1>  !■ 
etc.).  H  they  are  'chnrchea,'  they  are  not  lass  one 
fellowship  in  tlie  unity  of  Christ  (Gal  I',  liev  I'). 

St.  Paid  is  copious  on  the  subject.  The  unity 
on  whicli  he  insists  is  not  only  of  spirit ;  it  ia  also 
embodied  unity.  Many  a."  wo  are,  we  are  one  loaf 
and  one  body,  being  partakern  of  the  one  sacra- 
mental food  (1  Co  lU'*;  cf.  Did.  ix.  4).  The  one 
Spirit  makes  us  one  body,  and  members  one  of 
another  (1  Co  la*'"),  "that  there  hhould  he  no 
Ncbism  in  the  body.'  The  unity  of  the  S()irit  is  to 
be  guarded  in  the  bond  of  jieoce^'one  body,  one 
Spirit,'  as  there  is  unity  in  every  basis  of  our  life 
(Eph  a*-*).  This  body  is  the  Body  of  Christ,  and 
requires  for  its  attainment  to  completion  the 
harmonioux  intcrworking  of  ever}'  member  aud 
group,  as  constituting  a  single  organism  iu  which 
■The  piwrible  eieeptian  ii  where  (lit  34='.  Lk  12i«)  Chri.i 
■nta  and  drinks  with  the  rirunken._  thut  llo/will  fome  mid 
ithere  aufnceit  lor  t^B  nmarhihle  phrase  {it.  lir.  In  NT) '  nil] 

nwon  '  n'U]  ftKy  him  alive,'  nnd  hi  &n  ejcpre*«iDn  whif^ti  di»  hoe 
dimcnltT  in  heuing  with  thtt  wnie  trom  (li«w  liu.    RiukJn 

•  "   ~-  ■   [pan  worldly  nnd  oppceolve  prlathi    ' 

ich  the  btmoT]'  of  achiini  uu^  eeem 
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all  inhere  (Eph  4"").     Tlie  Cl.urcli  ia  e,  Body,  of 

wliitli  Cliiist  is  Head  (Col  l"-"  2").  It  h  'the 
mj  atery  of  Christ '  that  the  Gentiles  should  be  of 
tlio  name  body  with  Israel  (Eph  3*1.  Baptiam  is 
inlo  a  unity  tu  which  neither  race  nor  status  nor 
nex  ia  a.  barrier  (Gal  3"- ").  It  is  aKoiust  first 
principles  to  BHSume  the  name  of  any  leader  as  a 
jHtrtj  distinction  (1  Co  I"J;  to  do  so  ia  'camaJ'  i 
(3'' ').  God  ia  to  be  glorified  with  one  mouth,  as  ' 
well  as  with  one  mind  (Ko  16^  ■).  Tlie  Chnrchea  of 
God  have  no  custom  of  love  of  controversy  (I  Co 
11");  God  is  not  the  author  of  confusion  but  of 
peace ;  and  so  it  is  in  all  the  Churches  (14").  The 
contentious  earn  indication  and  wrath  (Ro  2") ) 
those  who  csiuse  divisions  are  to  be  noted  and 
discouraged  (16''');  a  partisan  after  repeated  ad-  ' 
monition  is  to  be  rejected  (Tit  3'°).  A  Church  is 
commended  which  follows  other  Churches  already 
in  Chriat  (1  Th  2").  Doubtful  dLsjiutations  are  to 
be  avoided  ;  the  weak  to  be  borne  with  ;  uniformity 
of  opinion  on  ceremonial  or  ritual  pointe  ia  not  to 
be  insisted  upon ;  to  insist  on  onifomiity  may  be 
'to  destroy  the  work  of  God'  (Ro  14-15").  It 
becomes  the  ^pel  of  love  that  men  should  stand 
fast  in  one  spirit  with  one  mind  (Ph  1") :  nothing 
ia  to  be  done  through  strife  or  vainglory — the 
i;uaTd  of  unity  is  humility  (2*) ;  we  are  to  do  all 
things  without  marmuringB  or  disputings,  as  chil- 
dren of  God  (2>"-). 

SI.  Peter  assumes  the  same  general  conception ; 
UitfuaedastheChurchisd  P  l'},  it  is  one  building, 
one  priesthood,  one  nation  (2°-*).  St.  John  con- 
4;eiveB  of  the  Church  as  a  fellowship  with  Apostles 
who  have  tellowshij)  with  God  (1  Jn  1*),  united  in 
love,  which  is  to  be  in  deed  and  truth,  not  in  phrase 
(3").  The  Epp.  to  the  Churches  of  Asia  deal  with 
conditions  of  corruption,  moral  and  doctrinal ;  but 
there  is  no  thought  of  self-segregation  as  the  duty 
of  the  faithful,  even  where  deeds  that  Christ  hates 
are  tolerated  (Rev  Sf) ;  Ha  lays  no  other  burden  on 
His  servanta  hut  to  hold  fast  (2«- »). 

The  teaching  of  the  NT,  in  fact,  ia  positive.  It 
shows  a  threefold  unily  of  the  Churcli : — (1)  An 
objective  vnitu  of  origin  and  of  vital  relation  of  its 
constituent  elements,  which  (like  the  racial  nnity 
of  blood)  is  constituted  by  the  Divine  act  and 
exists  antecedently  to  any  action,  for  it  or  against 
it,  of  ours ;  to  wnich  we  may  do  violence,  but 
which  we  cannot  abrogate ;  and  which  is  the 
Church's  spiritual  oneness,  (2)  A  social  vnitif, 
the  result  and  therefore  the  manifestation  of  this 
common  Divine  life,  which  is  related  to  the  life 
communicated  in  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  physical 
organism  of  the  individual  is  to  the  personal  life 
which  co-ordinates  that  of  its  component  cells,  one 
body  for  one  spirit ;  which  (being  body)  mav  be 
wounded,  but  only  with  sulTering  and  to  its  hurt 
and  weakening.  (3)  A  itnity  of  temper  and  inten- 
tion, o/cojucnt  in  belie/  and  thought,  which  it  rests 
with  us  to  supply  :  which  is  the  co-operation  with 
the  Divine  action  that  is  required  of  us, — obedience 
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fide  nihil  offlcit  nnctie  eoclcfliiB  connjet 
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dutom  in  things  indifferent,  or  to  abstuD  from  the  con 

biehope  uid  prubyten  ia  one  Jocal  community  c«uld  co 
with  ^vcnunent  by  ajU«¥  ol  pi-esbyters  in  iiDother,  wll 
oiTence  to  either;  Antiocfa,  EphesuB,  Sniymn  communis 
with  Rome  uid  Corinth.  Jgnatiua  uldreisefl  the  colie 
"'-iirTb  at  Rome  u  oordiiilly  u  he  doee  the  i 
ere.  Clement  tiu  no  criticdim  lor  the  »b 
Corinth,  but  only  (or  iniuborduution  i 
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v&lldjy  occupy  oie  letl,  'that  prnbylen  oiuld  not  ut'^vaJklly 

hi  ncnmenU  tnd  pisyer.  Ilw  n'ont  lonn  of  Khiaoi  m*  held 
to  be  the  vloUtlon  ot  ttli  rule,  u  it  produced  icct  within  the 
■une  fcres,  bid  led  to  the  Betting  op  ot '  iiltiir  ininst  slt«r ' — ■ 
SMter  evQ  thui  intenuption  of  oommuiiion  between  one  locsl 
Ohuich  uid  uother.  h  dvU  «      ' 


communion  nbDUld  be  kaaJiy  impOKd  or  required  between 
Church  and  Church.  In  Uie  <9se  of  tiut  bcdJig  done,  the  echism 
wu  held  to  be  on  the  p«rt  ot  the  suliiority  impadng  inch 
termi,  or  D(  the  Church  rtqnlrlng  (hem.  Thus  nnslUin  writes 
(with  nfereDD*  to  the  eiDommunlcaUon  by  Stephen  of  Bom* 
ot  tboee  who  diasllowed  the  bsptimi  ol  heretics) ;  '  While  Uion 
thiokm  Unit  an  may  be  exoommunicatfd  by  thee,  thou  baK 
eiuHnmunicaUd  th] Belt  alone  from  all'CKpp.q^CHin'iin.lixr., 
Oil.  It.  p.  asf). 

1.  It  was  to  thii  latter  principle  that  the  St/Bnaen  generally 
appealed,  u  juitilying  in  Catholic  order  their  acUon  In  reclaini. 
iag  the  autonomy  ol  national  Cburebea.  and  hi  continuing  ihelr 
atuniniBtf^tion  independently  ol  the  Roman  See  i  which  they 
regaided  M  a '  Cynanr,'  under  which  impoeribte  tenua  ol  com- 
munion were  achiimaucally  demanded.  Ae  to  echiam  wnerady, 
the  Relonnen  maint^ned  the  tnditioDBl  doctrine,  and  Calvbi's 
view  may  be  taken  as  typkal :  'Such  ia  the  value  which  th* 
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which  we  are  to  observe  {riipiir)  the  unity  of  the 
Spirit  (Eph  4').  The  existence  of  a  state  of  schism 
ia  not  contemplated  in  the  NT,  nor  is  any  direc- 
tion eiven  for  conduct  in  such  a  case.  Party  spirit 
and  divisive  courses  are  condemned,  but  there  is 
'no  precept  for  the  regulation  of  the  relations  of 
one  sect  to  another.'  The  Apostolic  doctrine  as  to 
schism  can  be  inferred  only  from  these  facts. 


,  an^  Chriniai 

lai^Her««di"««doiHtmolreriginn'(/ni/.lv,>; 

ft.  The  modem  tendency  Is  to  reovniie  that  reeponfllbllity 
tor  divisioiis  has  geoezKlly  been  a  dUfused  reeponBioility,  and 
that  a  diiUncttcm  is  to  be  dnwn  between  that  ol  the  autbon 
of  BRiarmtion  and  ol  the  Inheritor!  ot  positlonB  ol  oontuiion 
which  penoDBlly  they  have  not  created ;  lo  accept  the  eeeential 
validity  ol  (he  conception*  of  unity  which  Buided  the  Cbmeb 
In  its  inception,  while  recognidng  the  diJttcalty  ol  return  to 
their  pracuoe ;  and  to  wrkiame  the  efforta  of  then  nho  deelre 
to  be  iKlled '  repairers  ol  the  brcw^  restorerfl  ol  patha  lor  men 
to  dwell  hi.'    See.  lurther.  artt,  CHDSca,  COmivirtON,  OmuiBS. 

LiTUUTCKI.  -  AuKUBtlne,  d«  anitaU  Eeeleiia ;  Ambme, 
Epirllrt ;  Calrbi,  ImUluUi,  iv. ;  Bacon,  f uaiM,  '  Ut  Unity  in 
Religion  ■ ;  Barrow,  0/  the  Uiiitg  M*  Ihl  Oitirch :  Bingham, 
JtU.  Yvl.:  Archn.  Wake,  Z«tl«rt ;  Walker,  S»(.  T*;oJ.;  Durham, 
n.  an  Bmtatiat.ieBa  ;  Boston,  Senn.  on 
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Bodr  of  ChriM;  Dale,  'The  Idea  ol   the  Church'  I 
■    ■  ■"  ■    —     Unity  ol  the  Chundi'  (l«t. 
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I  in  Ephaiani;  Fairbaim,  CAriit  in  Modtm  Ttitotngr, 
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nniveraal  purpose  of  Christ's  death— for  'all  n 
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<as  iu.'ainst  the  AuguHtinian  and  Calvinistic  doctrine 
of  cTimt'H  death  on  beliatf  of  thoxe  elected  out  of 
tlie  maBa  of  sinful  maDlcind)  ;  (3)  the  ultimate 
salvation  of  alt  bodIh  (as  i^'ainat  the  eternal  aufTer- 
ing  of  the  wicked  ;  or,  their  destniclion  ;  or  perhaps 
&s  against  uncertainty— suhjeotive  nncertaintv,  doe 
to  our  iffnoranoe,  or  objective  uncertainty,  due  to 
the  intiefinitenesa  of  the  sentence  of  the  Great  Day  ; 
Bee  below).— A  study  of  Christ  Bad  the  Giwpela  is 
very  ^peulEilly  concerned  with  the  first  problem. 
I.   USlVBRSiLITY OFGURISTIASITy.^l.  There 


[ZoroastrianiHrn?  faa3eK\aitsii,  Zoroaster  the  Prophet 
of  Ancient  Iran,  1899,  p.  92;  Modem  Hinduism, 
sucking  up  hill-tribes  into  its  fellowship!).  Or  in 
addition  tney  may  simplify  very  greatly— in  con- 
traot  with  the  legal  or  national  character  of  de- 
veloped systems  of  religion  in  the  ancient  world. 

Buddhlm  went  furthoC  In  Uis  way  ot  dmiilltyliig.    From 
tlw  flirt,  appinnUy.  a  proK!}1«  aii|[ht  lave  ttae  beneflta  dl 
niidfUilsra  wlthmit  reiiDUnoliig  the  pruitioefl  ot  fai^  farmer  hith  ■ 
hC  UiEi  hour  muiy  ot  the  popolaUoD  ot  O 
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„  n  In  ttM  itrlotot  Hnw.  tn- 
OtariMlBn  JodilMU,  In  lla  proMlrUiina,  rerialed  Uia  mlnltiDU')' 
ImpnlH  \.  ,biit  >lmpI<flHUon  of  rttnil— ■  limpUasd  erted  wu 
twrdly  needed— oould  not  be  BTuited,  nnltH  to  the  njiuni. 
(■devout  penoni'):  utd  their  poeition  wu  ttaeoreticftUy  very 

3.  The  Apostolic  Church  had  the  missionary 
impulse,  bnt  pra^^tised  the  OT  law  ns  inherited 
enstom ;  was  it  also  sacred  duty  ?  The  question 
tlireatened  to  rend  the  new  fellowship.  Should  the 
luiMEtionary  impulse  be  given  free  ecope  I  And  should 
life  lie  simplified — in  the  first  instance,  for  thoae  of 
Gentile  birth— by  abrogation  of  OT  law !  Or  should 
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Jewish   lai  ^ 

pnshed  back,  and  led  to  define  their  principle 
more  sharply.  The  Judoizers  claim  that  the  Law 
ht  nenesHory  to  salvation  (Ac  IG'),  or  at  least  to 
full  salvation  (Gal  3>).  St.  Paul  justifies  hU  atti- 
tude of  antagonism  by  declaring  that  the  Gentile 
Christian,  who  accepts  circumcision  and  the  Law, 
renoiincea  Christ  (Gal  5*^).  On  both  sides,  law 
is  treated,  not  as  customary,  but  as  religious  in 
value  ~  good  religion  t«  the  Jndaizers,  l>ad  re- 
lijnoii  to  &t.  Paul  (thou^jh  in  mere  custom  iie  him- 
self '  became  a  Jew  to  wm  Jews,'  I  Co  9").  In  the 
end  the  various  sections  of  Christian  Jews  all  died 
out,  or  merged  them-'ielves  in  the  rival  camps — the 
Synago/^ue  and  the  Catholie  Church.  It  may  seem 
as  it  universalism  failed.  Christianity  has  been 
known  to  history  as  a  Gentile  and  non-Jen-ish 
institution — a  stranfro  state  of  matters,  were  we 
Dot  blinded  by  familiarity.  And  in  other  ways, 
too,  BucfosB  hits  been  very  partial.  No  religion, 
not  even  the  Cliristian,  has  ever  attained  the 
destiny  of  universal  sway  ta  which  all  the  higher 
prophetic  religions  aspire,  Yet  Cliristianity  per- 
eists  in  claiming  tliat  It  is  truly  universal.  It 
excludes  none.  Tlio  Jewish  |>eople  excludes  itself. 
{ Individual  Jews,  of  course,  ore  entangle*!  in  hered- 
itary oaitom,  and  can  break  away  only  by  self-will 
or  moral  heroism). 

S.  The  simplifying  of  religion,  which  was  carried 
tliroagh  in  controversy  by  St.  Paul,  begins  uncon- 
ttoversially  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  He  brings 
the  Law  to  a  principle  (Mt  i")  or  to  a  pair  of  prin- 
ciples, clrnwn  from  different  parts  of  tlie  OT^(Dt 
6*.  Lv  19"),  and  rei-ognized  by  the  Master  sj  con- 
nected by  an  inward  likenew  (Mt  22"-*'i).  All 
these  principles,  of  course,  are  moral  and  indiiTerent 
to  ceremonial.  So,  too,  the  religious  life  is  brought 
to  a  ningle  principle  by  the  name  which  Jesus 
steadily  uses  for  Goil.  If  God  is  onr  Father,  re- 
ligion is  sonship.  TliLi  is  n  .limplifj'ing  of  the 
h^i'liest  OTxIw— a  simplifying  H-hich  IS  awoaileejien- 
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itig,  an  ennobling,  a  perfecting  of  the  religious  life. 
Thus  Christ's  traiching  is  universalisl  at  the  core. 
If  religion  consists  in  the  belief  of  God's  Fatberhuod 
and  in  love  to  man,  tliere  is  no  reason  why  a  Jew 
should  be  preferred  to  a  Gentile.  Nor  do  corollaries 
from  these  principles  fail  to  appear  in  the  teaching 
of  Christ.  He  re^ts,  as  lacking  Divine  authority, 
that  tradition  (liP''  ||)  by  means  of  which  the  Phari- 
sees, morally  the  most  earnest  amon"  tlie  Je«s, 
safe^arded  the  OT  law  and  applieil  it  to  new 
details,  at  the  cost  of  making  it  ever  more  and 
more  a  bnrden.  He  hints  repeatedly  that  cere- 
monies, even  those  taught  by  the  OT,  are  of  inferior 
moment  in  comparison  with  moral  duty  {9*- "  IS', 
cf.  17"  22"  II).  He  speaks  of  sin  and  pardon  ( Mt  9"l|, 
Lk  7"),  and  of  His  own  approaching  death  (Mt  aff"!!, 
2S"||),  in  words  which  send  us  bock  to  Che  predic- 
tion of  n  '  new  covenant '  (Jer  31").  And  thus  He 
connects  the  new  body  of  principles  contained  in 
His  teacliing  with  His  own  Person  and  destiny. 

4.  On  the  other  hand,  the  universalist  corollary 
itself  saems  strangely  absent.  For  Christ  conceives 
His  lulling  upon  earth  oa  confined  to  Israel  (Mt 
15»  II).  His  intercourae  with  Gentiles  (8"),  or  even 
with  the  Italf-heathen  Samaritans  (Jn  4',  Lk  9" 
17"),  was  but  casual.  He  bids  His  distiples,  at 
their  first  going  out,  conline  themselves  to  Jews 
(Mt  10').  All  this,  as  we  can  see,  was  involved  in 
His  recognition  that  God  called  Him  to  be  Messiah 
—Israel's  king.  If  'anointed 'to  'preach' (la  ftl', 
I'k  4"),  He  must  direct  His  prophetic  messoge  tu 
Israel.  The  shaping  out  of  His  royalty  depends, 
nnder  God,  on  the  attitude  of  Israel  in  response  to 
His  appeal.  These  things  are  plain  to  usj  still, 
there  was  room  for  doubt  nnder  (he  historic  con- 
ditions of  the  early  disciples.  It  was  plansible  for 
Jewish  Christians  to  hold  that  the  Master's  example 
sanctioned  particularism  rather  than  universal  ism. 
Very  posaibly  Mt  lO-^as  borrowed  by  the  author  of 
our  Gospel  from  an  older  document  (the  Lo^vt^ 
one  version  of  the  Logia !,  see  Looia)— wa«  origin- 
ally a  gathering  together  in  a  single  context  of 
sayings  that  might  throw  light  on  the  pcrmatw.nl 
duties  of  an  evangelist ;  if  so,  the  original  draft  of 
the  chapter  confines  the  itinerant  preacher  to  an 
imdienP3  of  Jews.  (We  must  not  expect  that 
Evangelists  should  ivrite  like  critical  historians, 
with  exact  notes  of  time  and  circumstance).  On 
the  other  hand,  onr  Gospel  of  Ml,,  as  a  whole,  cer- 
tainly presents  a  different  outlook.  Yet  it  is  only 
after  the  Resurrection— and,  in  all  the  Synoptici, 
with  a  vary  definite  contrast  Co  the  past — that  we 
have  the  record  of  a  positive  command  to  preach  ti> 
all  men.  Not  that  the  mind  of  our  Alaster  is  really 
uncertain  on  this  point.  OT  prophecy  hod  extendeil 
hope  tu  Gentiles  (Is  2*,  e.^.);  nn<l  Jeiius  stands 
higher,  not  lower,  than  His  prophetic  forerunners. 
Could  He— speaking  in  the  hght  of  such  promL«es ; 
or  could  He  nt  nit— preach  a  gospel  universalist 
from  its  centre  outwards,  and  not  know  what  He 
was  doing?  He  knew  it  well.  And  so  the  prin- 
ciples of  His  teaching  come  to  their  rights  through 
the  witness  ot  St.  Paul,  who— in  forms  of  his  own, 
or,  at  any  rate,  in  forms  which  owed  to  him  their 
full  and  sharp  development — vindicates  the  uni- 
versal religion  which  has  su(^«eded  to  the  Old 
Covenant  through  the  atoning  death  tor  sin.  See 
also  nrtt.  Cosmopolitanism,  ExcLnsiVENEss, 
Gentiles,  Missions, 


11,  Universal  pi'rpose  of  CnRists  dkath. 

— 1.  Granted  that  Christ  is  (ho  Saviour  of  all  races, 
did  Hb  die  fur  nil  men  in  all  races,  or  only  for  soch 
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as  actually  reap  the  benefits  of  His  sacrifice  ?  The 
question  mav  seem  somewhat  academic.  It  is 
admitted  on  Doth  sides  of  the  controversy  that  the 
merits  of  Christ  suffice  to  redeem  all  men  ;  and  it  is 
[or  -was  ;  but  see  III.  below]  admitted  on  both  sides 
that  only  a  certain  number  of  souls  are  advantaged 
by  the  Christian  salvation.  Still,  it  seemed — e.g, 
to  Wesley— a  new  and  ugly  particularism  to  afi&rm 
that,  by  Divine  decree,  the  salvation,  professedly 
offered  to  all,  was  confined  to  some,  chosen  arbi- 
traxily  or  upon  unknown  grounds. 

2.  In  our  Lord's  Synoptic  teaching,  or  in  the 
very  simple  theology  of  the  first  three  Evangelists, 
the  point  now  before  us  is  hardly  touched  on. 
Christ  is  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  K>r  *  many '  (Mt 
20^11) ;  and  so,  too.  His  covenant  blood  is  shed  for 
*  many '  (26*  ||).  The  contrast  in  view  is  between 
the  Cme  suffering  and  the  many  saved.     In  Jn.  the 

Shenomena  are  more  various.  The  shepherd  gives 
[is  life  for  the  sheep  (Jn  10^).  Christ  loves  His 
o^-n  (13^).  He  prays  for  them  and  not  for  the  world 
(17*).  On  the  other  h€Lnd,  the  ulterior  aim  is  '  that 
the  world  may  believe'  (17** <*»>).  Lifted  up.  He  is 
to  draw  *  all  men '  (12**).  And,  when  we  turn  from 
the  Johannine  teaching  of  Christ  to  other  parts 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  we  find  strong  emphasis  laid 
on  the  fact  that  Christ  is  the  Saviour  of  the  whole 
world  (1»  3"  4<8).  A  Gospel  so  penetrated  with  the 
thoueht  of  universalism  (I.)  was  not  likely  to  lend 
itself  to  a  new  particularism  as  against  universal- 
ism (II.). 

8.  It  is  to  St.  Paul  that  the  Augustinians  and 
Calvinists  look  back  as  their  explicit  master.  All 
that  happens,  happens  bv  Groa's  will.  All  that 
fails  to  happen,  fails  just  because  it  was  no  part  of 
God's  purpoHe.  Salvation,  especially,  is  efficacious ; 
^ace  is  *  irresistible.'  Predestinated  —  called  — 
justified — glorified — the  stately  sequence  moves  on 
without  nause  or  uncertainty  (Ro  8*).  (We  omit 
the  initial  term  '  foreknown '  as  somewhat  difficult 
— difficult  perhaps  to  both  schools  of  theolog}')* 
What  God  plans,  He  accomplishes.  The  necessary 
obverse  of  this  doctrine  —  unless  transformed  by 
universalism  (III.) ;  so  Hastie,  Theoloay  of  the  Re- 
formed Church,  1894  —  is  that  neitner  God  nor 
Christ  meant  any  blessing  for  those  who  are  in  the 
issue  unsaved.  Christ  died  for  some,  not  for  all. 
But  the  NT  writes  diflerently.  Even  St.  Paul 
joins  in  the  common  confession — *He  died  for 
air  (2  Co  5'^).  Language  which  in  later  theo- 
lo^  is  found  characteristic  only  of  transition 
C^vinism — i,e,  of  Calvinism  in  a  state  of  decay, 
like  Amyraldism— is  the  natural  expression  of  the 
faith  of  St.  Paul  and  of  all  the  NT  writers.  True, 
A.  Ritschl  (Justification^  vol.  iii.,  tr.  H.  R.  Mack- 
intosh* and  A.  B.  Macaulay,  ch.  ii.  §  22)  contends 
that  this  form  of  expression  is  of  inferior  scientific 
value  to  the  other  set  of  expressions — noted  by  us  in 
the  Johannine  teaching,  and  in  Ro  8 — accoroing  to 
which  grace  is  destined  to  the  Church.  Ritschl's 
peculiar  doctrine — the  Elect = the  Church  and  not 
=a  body  of  individuals — has  found  few  supporters, 
and  probably  will  find  fewer  in  the  future.  His 
preference  for  Calvinism  is  noteworthy,  though  he 
was  no  genuine  Calvinist.*  Yet  we  feel  bound 
to  hold  tnat  it  is  deeper  spiritual  vision  and  not 
simply  lowered  logical  acumen  that  makes  the 
NT  writers — conceivably,  sometimes,  at  the  cost  of 
systematic  coherence— hail  Christ  as  Saviour  of  all 
men.  Otherwise,  Universalism  (I. )  seems  emptied 
of  moral  meaning.  In  point  of  fact,  the  Calvinistic 
limitation  is  little  heard  of  now  in  Great  Britain, 
except  among  some  of  the  Evangelicals  in  the 
Church  of  England  and  some  of  the  Baptists.  And 
few  would  now  rank  it  as  a  burning  question. 

*  Univenalism  (IIT.)i  Ritschl  cUsmiased  as  'sentimental.'    His 
own  inclination  was  towards  a  doctrine  of  conditional  iminor- 
talilgr,  but  he  left  bis  eschatology  soinewbat  in  the  dark. 
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The  controversy  has  gone  to  sleep.     Or  judgment 
in  the  cause  goes  by  default. 

LrrsRATURi.— Besides  Bitschl  and  Hastie,  referred  to  above, 
the  attentive  reader  will  find  fossil  marks  of  the  oontrover^y 
in  some  of  the  hymns  of  the  Evangelical  Revival,  both  Calvin- 
istic and  Wesleyan. 

III.  Universal  ultimate  salvation.— ±. 
At  the  present  day,  *  Universalism '  most  naturally 
suggests  to  the  reader  the  doctrine  of  the  final 
restitution  of  all  souls  (there  are  Universalist 
churches  in  America  in  this  sense).  The  doctrine 
is  not,  indeed,  a  novelty.  It  is  found,  qualified  by 
his  extraordinary  insistence  upon  individual  free- 
will, in  Origen's  closely-knit  speculative  system ; 
also  in  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  others.  And  Ritschl 
[Gesch,  des  Fietismiis)  notes,  with  scorn,  among  the 
symptoms  of  post-Reformation  *  pietism,'  that,  ever 
and  anon,  hope  is  expressed  even  on  behalf  of  con- 
demned and  lost  souls.  The  most  earnest  and 
ardent  supporters  in  Great  Britain  of  the  univers- 
alist doctrme  have  been  Thomas  Erskine  of  Lin- 
lathen  (in  his  later  years;  d.  1870),  Samuel  Cox 
[ScUvator  Mundi,  1877),  and  Caleb  Scott  of  Man- 
chester. But  Tennyson's  In  Memoriam  (1849)  has 
perhaps  done  more  than  any  formal  theological 
work  to  move  opinion  in  this  direction  ;  and  there 
has  been  a  great  break-up  of  the  old  unhesitating 
belief  in  literally  unenaing  punishment.  Some 
have  taught  conditional  immortality  (E.  White, 
Life  in  Christ,  1875 ;  Petavel  [French-Swiss],  The 
Problem  of  Immortality,  2  vols.  1800-91  (Eng.  tr. 
in  one  vol.  1892);  W.  D.  Maclaren),  others  a 
mitigated  punishment  (F.  W.  Farrar,  Eternal  Hope, 
1878,  Mercy  and  Jtuigment,  1881 ;  hinted  also  in 
J.  R.  lUingworth's  Reason  and  Revelation,  1602, 
ch.  xii.).  Others  plead  for  uncertainty  (E.  H. 
Plumptre,  Spirits  in  Prison,  1884,  with  full  and 
interesting  references;  Plumptre's  brother-in-law, 
F.  p.  Maurice  (Theological  Essays,  1853),  had  stated 
philosophic  doubts  as  to  the  meaning  of  'eternal.' 
Present  writer's  J?««iy*  Towards  a  New  Theology, 
1889).  An  original  and  very  curious  suggestion  is 
found  in  A.  M.  Fairbaim's  Christ  in  Modem  Theo- 
logy, 1893,  p.  467.  Deity  *  cannot  annihilate,  but 
the  sentence  of  condemnation  isindeterminateT&theT 
than  eternal  (like  sentences  of  committal  to  Elmira 
reformatory  prison,  N.Y.).  Repentance  cUways 
remains  possible.  If  or  when  the  damned  repent, 
they  shall  emerge.  Besides  all  these  changes  or 
innovations  in  belief,  the  growing  reticence,  and 
one  may  say  reluctance,  among  those  who  maintain 
full  traditional  orthodoxy  is  even  more  significant. 
Few  would  now  write  as  Charles  Reade  did  (1856) 
in  his  brilliant  novel.  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend 
(ch.  21),  as  if  the  last  moments  of  life  on  this  side 
the  veil  were  necessarily  the  last  moments  of  hope 
for  the  soul  (*  Never '  too  late  ?). 

2.  Much  of  what  we  have  just  mentioned  con- 
cerns us  only  in  so  far  as  it  represents  a  great 
swaying  of  opinion  towards  universalism  (in  the 
fullest  sense).  The  three  senses  of  the  word  which 
we  have  been  studying  form  a  climax — Christ  for 
all  races,  Christ  for  all  souls,  Christ  actually  re- 
deeming uid  winning  all.  In  the  theological 
discussion  just  noted — Fairbaim  is  an  exception — 
the  question  is  generally  argued  as  one  of  NT 
interpretation.  The  present  writer  does  not  think 
that  nopeful.  He  sees  no  ground  for  chaUenging 
the  old  doctrine  on  exegetical  lines.  Words  often 
applied  to  the  universalist  hope — Apokatastasis, 
*  restitution  of  all  things,*  Ac  3^  (cf.  Mt  17"  II,  Ac  1«) 
— do  not  really  bear  tne  meaning  supposed.  One 
passage  teaches  probation  after  death  (1  P  3^*), 
out  it  hardier  falls  within  the  limits  of  this  article. 
Eternal  punishment  had  come  to  be  the  doctrine 
of  the  synagogue,  and  it  passed  into  the  NT  with 
perhaps  even  sharper  definition,  as  a  witness  to 
the  unspeakable  evil  of  sin.     True,  the  doctrine 
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was  not  rigorously  formulated,  and  it  is  a  question 
among  interpreters  whether  St.  Paul's  teaching  is 
eternal  punishment  or  rather  a  certain  type  i  of 
conditional-immortality  doctrine.  But  generally 
the  NT  is  clear,  even  tne  language  used  by  Christ ; 
although  we  note  that  what  is  freshest  and  most 
personal  in  our  Lord's  words  (Lk  12*''*^)  goes  to 
modify  the  dreadful  wholesale  dogma,  and  fore- 
shadows, at  however  remote  a  time,  the  ultimate 
chaUen^ng  of  the  letter  of  this  article  of  the 
theologicafcreed.  Again,  as  a  matter  of  exegesis, 
we  cannot  claim  either  the  Johannine  teaching  of 
our  Lord  (Jn  12**),  or  the  culminating  point  in 
St.  Paul's  great  argument  (Ro  ll'^),  as  asserting 
universal  salvation.  Other  plainer  passages  are 
decisive.  There  is  a  *son  of  perdition'  (Jn  17"), 
and  St.  Paul  denounces  'eternal  destruction'  on 
sinners  (2  Th  1^).  Still,  the  question  recurs  here, 
too,  whether  the  spirit  and  mner  drift  of  such 
words — words  spoken  on  the  mountain-tops  of 
spiritual  vision — can  be  satisfied  by  anything  less 
tnan  their  full  meaning. 

8.  Recent  chanee  in  tlieolo^cal  opinion  is  largely 
a  matter  of  moral  recoil.  We  may  sum  up  the 
moral  postulate  by  saying  that,  as  long  as  there  is 
hope  ot  rescuing  the  soul,  any  severity  is  a  holy 
and  even — though  one  trembles  at  the  words— a 
^pracious  thing.  But  if  character  sets  permanently 
in  the  ways  of  evil,  can  we  credit  long-drawn-out 
suffering  ?  Our  generation,  from  a  sense  of  duty, 
puts  even  the  cruellest  of  murderers  to  a  painless 
death.  We,  who  dare  not  torture,  cannot  conceive 
that  God's  administration  includes  endless  torment. 

4.  Passing  from  simpler  moral  considerations  to 
a  religious  speculation,  we  note  that  optimism 
enters  into  every  theistic  creed.  In  some  sense — 
in  the  deepest  sense — what  happens  in  Grod's  world 
is  the  best.  It  is  best  that  evil  should  be  per- 
mitted, should  show  what  is  in  itself,  should  be 
conquered.  Above  all,  when  Grod's  providence  and 
grace  have  reached  their  goal  in  history,  we  must 
De  able  to  say,  *  It  is  best.'  Again,  Gknl  is  omnipo- 
tent. He  cannot,  of  course,  do  anything  formally 
impossible  or  inherently  absurd  ;  nor  can  He  *  deny 
Himself.*  But  any  lawful  desire  of  His  children 
He  can  and  will  supply.  All  that  He  has  is  ours, 
for  we  are  *  heirs  oi  God.'  He  acts  in  His  own 
way,  according  to  His  own  will ;  yet  He  gi'ants 
what  we  desire,  or  something  better.  This  is  the 
key  which  unlocks  the  riddles  of  our  private  lives. 
Its  grandest  and  most  public  application  is  found 
in  redemption.  God  could  not,  or  would  not,  ignore 
the  world's  sin.  He  did  what  was  far  better, 
when  He  sent  Jesus  Christ.  Now,  here  it  seems 
incompara])ly  the  divinest  issue  of  history  that 
redemption  should  prove  universal,  and  Goa  all  in 
all,  not  through  slaughter  of  His  enemies  (*  Order 
reigns  in  Warsaw'),  still  less  through  chaining 
them  in  hopeless  misery  and  hatred,  but  through 
winning  in  every  heart  that  victory  which,  in 
some  of  the  hardest  and  darkest  of  hearts,  Christ 
has  won  already. 

*  His  blood  can  make  the  foulest  clean  ; 
His  blood  availed  for  nie.' 

Again,  God  is  our  Father.  Men  have  said  in 
the  writer's  hearing, — some  lightly',  some  with  the 
profoundest  gravity  and  tenderness, — '  I  could  leave 
no  child  of  mine  to  endless  misery.  Can  God  do 
that  ? '  We,  being  evil,  cannot  but  raise  this  ques- 
tion.    Our  Maker  must  answer  it. 

5.  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  banish  from  our 
minds  the  tendency  of  character  to  set,  for  good 
or  for  evil.  As  we  know  it,  this  tendency  remains 
incomplete.  None  are  perfect,  nor  may  we  regard 
any  as  beyond  rescue.  But  even  a  child  learns 
how  repetition  facilitates  either  evil  or  good,  and 
how  a  delayed  reform  grows  harder  and  less  likely 
to  be  achieved.     It  is  no  skirmish  or  sham  fight 


for  which  we  are  enlisted.  As  right  ditters  from 
wrong  by  the  whole  diameter  of  being,  so  the 
issues  of  the  life  that  has  been  won  for  righteous- 
ness and  love  must  diifer  from  those  of  the  life 
that  has  willingly  preferred  sin.  Measured  and 
limited  ill -consequence  is  in  no  sort  of  proportion 
to  the  infinite  evil  of  wilful  wickedness ;  and  the 
rhetoric  of  universalism  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
*eddy  round  and  round'  is  the  lazy  and  lying 
assurance,  *  It  will  come  to  the  same  thing  in  the 
end.'  Grod  cannot  brook  this.  He  must  ne^s 
threaten  sin  with  its  wages  ;  and  we  have  no  right 
to  afiirm  that  the  most  awful  of  all  threats  b  but 
an  empty  or  ideal  possibility.  So,  longing  with 
full  hearts  for  a  universal  restitution  of  Tost  souls, 
we  must  leave  tliis  theme  of  mystery  and  terror 
upon  the  steps  of  the  Redeemer's  throne  of  grace. 

LiTBRATURB. — Besides  the  works  cited  in  the  art,  cf.  Salmond, 
Chr.  Doct.  of  Immortality,  628 ;  J.  A.  Beet,  LcM  Thiiujis,  203  ; 
Newman  Sravth,  Orthodox  Theol.  of  To-day,  65 ;  Alcott,  '  Uni- 
versalism a  Progressive  Faith'  in  New  World,  iu.  (1894),  38. 

Robert  Mackintosh. 
UNLEIYENED  BREAD.— See  Passover. 

UNPARDONABLE  SIN.— The  expression  is  not 
a  Scriptural  one,  but  restsjpartly  upon  a  saying  of 
Jesus  reported  in  diiferent "forms  by  all  the  Synop- 
tists,  and  partly  upon  two  analogous  passages  in 
Hebrews  and  one  in  1  John.  It  is  only  with  the 
saying  in  the  Grospels  that  we  are  directly  con- 
cerned, but  the  passages  in  the  Epistles  must  be 
glanced  at  as  bearing  upon  our  interpretation  of 
Chiist's  words,  and  something  must  be  said  also  as 
to  the  place  of  the  subject  in  Christian  experience. 

1.  In  the  Oospelg. — It  is  the  solemn  declamtion 
of  Jesus  that  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit 
shall  never  be  forgiven  which  forms  our  funda- 
mental authority.  In  an  examination  of  these 
words,  several  points  have  to  be  considered.  (1) 
The  occasion  of  the  utterance. — Both  Mt.  and  Mk. 
connect  the  saying  with  calumnious  charges  of  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees,  based  upon  our  Lord's  action 
in  curing  demoniacs  (Mt  12-2'^-,  Mk  3»>"'^).  Lk. 
gives  it  a  different  settin<|:  (1*2^-  ;  cf.  ll"'^)  ;  but 
while  it  is  possible  that  Jesus  used  the  words  on 
separate  occasions,  there  can  be  little  question 
that,  if  He  spoke  them  onlj'  once,  it  is  from  Mt. 
and  Mk.  that  we  get  the  proper  historical  con- 
nexions. His  work  in  delivering  demoniacs  from 
the  iK)wer  of  evil  spirits  had  deejdy  inn>ressed  the 
multitude,  who,  according  to  Mt.  (12'^),  began  to 
ask,  *  Is  this  the  Son  of  David  ? '  But  when  the 
Pharisees  heard  it,  they  said,  '  This  man  doth  not 
cast  out  devils  Imt  by  lieelzebub,  the  prince  of  the 
devils'  (\.^,  Mk  3^2;  cf.  Lk  11").  Jesus  showed 
the  absurdity  of  such  a  charge,  considered  from 
the  point  of  view  of  mere  reason  and  common  sense 
(Mt  122«'^-,  Mk  3»'^-,  Lk  1 1"^-).  And  then,  suddenly 
changing  His  tone  as  He  pjissed  from  the  logical 
weakness  of  His  adversaries  to  lay  His  finger  on 
their  moral  and  spiritual  fault,  He  uttered  those 
memorable  words  in  whicrh  He  declared  that  while 
all  other  sins  and  blasphemies,  even  blaspheniy 
against  Himself,  shall  be  forgiven,  whosoever  shall 
bla.spheme  against  the  Holy  Spirit  shall  never  be 
forgiven  (Mt  123i-  ^\  Mk  32«- » .  cf.  Lk  12^% 

(2)  The  nature  of  the  sin. — In  seeking  for  this, 
the  occasion  of  the  utterance  serves  as  a  guide.  A 
study  of  the  context  in  Mt.  and  Mk.  at  once 
disposes  of  some  of  the  views  that  have  been  enter- 
tained as  to  the  nature  of  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Spirit — all  those,  e.g.,  that  are  associate<l  with  the 
idea  that  only  Christians  can  \ye  guilty  of  it. 
Jesus  was  speaking  to  Pharisees,  and  it  is  by 
thinking,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  Pharisees  and 
their  attitude  to  Him  and  His  teaching  that  we 

S5t  on  the  right  line  for  arriving  at  the  meaning  of 
is  words.     He  had  cast  out  demons ;   and  the 
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Pharisees  said  that  He  did  this  by  the  help  of 
Beelzebub.  He  had  delivered  men  and  women  from 
unclean  spirits  (Mk  l"*-,  Mt  10\  Lk  4^  and 
passim) ;  and  thev  said  of  Himself,  '  He  hath  an 
unclean  spirit*  (Mk  3**).  Now,  such  language 
regarding  Jesus  strikes  us,  first  of  all,  as  blasjmemy 
against  tlie  Son  of  Man  Himself — and  this  it  un- 
doubtedly was.  But  this  was  not  the  aspect  of 
the  sin  upon  which  Jesus  fastened.  On  the  con- 
trary, He  declared  that  aU  blasphemy  against  the 
Son  of  Man  shall  be  forgiven.  It  was  possible  for 
men  to  insult  Him  personally,  througn  want  of 
thought  or  ignorance  as  to  His  real  character.  Of 
all  such  offenders  He  was  ready  to  say,  as  He  said 
at  last  of  those  who  nailed  Him  to  the  cross  or 
reviled  Him  hanging  there,  *  Father,  forgive  them ; 
for  they  know  not  what  thev  do '  (Lk  23"^).  But 
apart  from  all  questions  of  His  personal  dignity, 
Jesus  came  revealing  in  His  woxxis  and  deeds  the 
Divine  spirit  of  holiness  and  love.  The  works  He 
did  testified  to  the  manner  of  spirit  He  was  of. 
But  in  the  presence  of  the  Divine  goodness  that 
shone  from  His  beneficent  activities,  the  Pharisees 
only  gnashed  their  teeth  and  declared  that  the 
spirit  of  Jesus  was  the  spirit  of  Satan.  This  was 
blasphemy,  not  against  Jesus  only,  but  against 
the  Divine  Spirit  that  was  manifested  in  Him. 
And  such  blasphemy,  we  must  remember,  the 
Pharisees  were  guilty  of,  not  once,  but  constantly. 
Jesus  might  have  affirmed  of  them,  as  Stephen 
afterwards  affirmed  in  the  face  of  the  Sanhedrin, 
•Ye  do  always  resist  the  Holy  Ghost*  (Ac  7"). 
John  the  Baptist  had  come  *■  in  the  way  of  righteous- 
ness* (Mt  21'^) ;  and  they  said  of  him,  '  He  hath  a 
devil*  (Mt  11",  Lk  7**).  Jesus  came  in  the  way, 
not  only  of  righteousness,  but  of  love ;  and  of  tlus 
incarnation  of  the  Divine  grace  they  said  again 
and  again,  *  He  hath  a  devfl  *  (Mt  9"  12«,  Mk  3», 
Lk  \V\  Jn  7»8«-"  10«>).  They  said  this,  more- 
over,  not  rashly  or  carelessly,  but  deliberately  and 
malignantly ;  not  because  they  were  blind  to  the 
tokens  of  God's  presence  with  Jesus,  but  because 
they  hated  Him  lor  having  crossed  them  in  their 
paths  of  selfishness  and  pride,  and  revealed  both  to 
themselves  and  others  the  utter  emptiness  of  their 
religious  life.  Their  blasphemy  thus  was  not  the 
hasty  utterance  of  a  moment,  but  a  vice  of  their 
iiuhvelling  thoughts  and  character  (Mt  12*) ;  not  a 
i<ingle  act,  but  a  habitual  attitude.  The  light  that 
<.>ame  into  the  world  shone  round  about  them  ;  but 
they  loved  the  darkness  rather  than  the  light, 
because  their  deeds  were  evil.  And  at  last  tliey 
came  not  only  to  prefer  the  darkness,  but  to  hate 
the  light  so  bitterly  that  nothing  would  serve  them 
but  to  declare  to  others  and  try  to  persuade  them- 
selves that  it  came  not  from  God,  but  from  the 
devil. 

(3)  Its  unpardonable  character. — The  unpardon- 
ableness  of  such  blasphemy  as  this,  Jesus  affirms 
in  language  that  can  nardly  be  mistaken.  In  Lk. 
once  (12»«)  and  in  Mt.  twice  (12'»-  ^)  He  declares,  *  It 
shall  not  be  forgiven* — adding  in  Mt.  (v.'*)  the 
ominous  words,  *  neither  in  this  age  (auijv),  nor  in 
tliat  which  is  to  come.'  The  attempt  is  sometimes 
made  to  soften  down  the  force  of  the  last  expres- 
The  present  age,  it  is  said,  was  simply  the 


sion. 


Mosaic  age  or  dispensation  under  which  tlie  Jews 
were  living;  wluJe  *the  age  to  come*  was  the 
Messianic  age  or  Christian  dispensation.  Our 
Lord*s  words  thus  mean  only  that,  whether  men 
live  under  tlie  Law  or  the  Gospel,  blasphemy 
against  tlie  Holy  Spirit  is  unpardonable.  They 
have  no  reference  to  the  future  life  ;  they  tell  us 
nothing  about  a  state  of  doom  after  deatn  ;  they 
do  not  carry  us  on  to  any  final  issues  (so  Cox, 
Expositor,  II.  iii.  [1882]  322).  But  while  it  is  true 
that  the  Jews  of  our  Lord's  time  used  the  phrases 
*  this  age '  and  '  the  coming  age  *  to  denote  the 


period  before  and  the  period  after  the  advent  of 
the  expected  Messiah  (ci.,  however,  Schurer,  HJP 
II.  ii.  177),  it  is  clear  from  the  Gospels  that  Jesus 
Himself  habitually  employed  them  to  indicate  the 
age  before  and  the  age  after  His  own  Parousia  (see 
Mt  13»-  «• «  24»  28*>,  Mk  10»,  Lk  18»  20»),  thereby 
throwing  *  the  age  to  come  *  into  that  future  world 
which  lies  beyond  His  Second  Advent  and  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead  (see  Salmond,  CAr.  Doct.  of 
Immort,  381).  And  if  Mt.'s  language  left  us  in 
any  doubt  as  to  the  absoluteness  of  His  meaning, 
the  doubt  would  disappear  when  we  turn  to  Mk. 
For  there  we  find  Inm  saying  of  the  man  who 
blasphemes  against  tlie  Holy  Spirit  that  he  '  hath 
never  forgiveness,  but  is  guilty  of  an  eternal  sin  * 
(3^  RV).  Even  if  it  stood  by  itself,  *  hath  never 
forgiveness  *  would  carry  a  sound  of  finality  with 
it.  And  when  there  is  added,  dXXd  ivox^i  ^<mv 
altaviov  ifMprHifiaTos,  it  seems  hardly  possible  to 
escape  from  the  conclusion  that  blasphemy  against 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  here  described  as  a  sin  tor  which 
there  is  no  remedy.  The  words  in  the  original  are 
exceedingly  striking,  ffoxot  {=ip€x6ficvoSy  fr.  iv 
and  ^(u)  means  *  held  in  the  grip  of  *  (see  Morison, 
Matthew f  in  loc,).  And  if  we  give  to  aldipios  the 
meaning  it  regularly  has  on  the  lips  of  Jesus,  *  an 
eternal  sin '  appears  to  mean  a  sin  that  eternally 
persists,  a  sin  tliat  has  so  engrained  itself  in  the 
character  as  to  become  fixed  in  the  form  of  destiny. 
See,  further.  Eternal  Sin. 

(4)  The  reason  for  its  unpardonablen^ss.^ThiB 
does  not  lie  in  any  limitation  of  the  grace  of  Christ 
or  of  the  forgiving  mercy  of  God.  It  lies  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  sin  as  just  described.  The  sin 
is  unpardonable  because  tne  sinner  has  no  desire 
for  pardon ;  it  *  hath  never  forgiveness  *  because  it 
is  not  repented  of.  For  when  men  for  selfish 
reasons  hate  the  light,  and  persistently  shut  their 
eyes  against  it  and  blaspheme  it,  they  gradually 
put  their  eyes  out.  GotPs  *  sovereign  vital  lam}»  * 
still  shines  about  them,  but  they  can  no  more  see 
it,  since  they  have  extinguished  their  own  jwwer 
of  seeing.  Eternal  darkness  is  the  necessary 
consequence  of  eternal  sin.  It  is  quite  true  that 
&fjLdpT7jfia  generally  stands  for  an  act,  not  a  state. 
But  from  the  point  of  view  of  exegesis,  little  can 
be  built  upon  tiiis.  For  an  act  may  be  the  revela- 
tion of  a  state ;  and  when  the  Pharisees  said  of 
Jesus,  *  He  hath  an  unclean  spirit,*  this  particular 
piece  of  blasphemy,  as  we  have  seen,  was  really 
the  expression  of  a  settled  attitude  of  mind. 

2.  In  the  Epistles. — There  are  two  passages  in 
Hebrews  that  bear  upon  the  subject.  In  6*"*  the 
writer  describes  the  impossibility  of  a  renewal 
unto  repentance  for  Christians  who  have  fallen 
away  from  Christ  after  having  once  '  tasted  of  the 
heavenly  gift  *  and  become  *  i)artakers  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.'  In  10*"**  he  declares  that  there  is  no  more 
sacrifice  for  sins  in  the  case  of  those  who  sin  wilfully 
and  persistently  after  they  have  received  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth.  It  is  impossible  to  sup- 
pose that  he  means  that  a  Christian  cannot  be 
forgiven  if  he  falls  into  sin,  however  grievous,  or 
that  Jesus  is  unable  to  save  men  to  the  uttermost 
(cf.  2"  4*'  lO****)'  In  the  second  passage  certainly, 
and  presumably  in  the  first  also,  he  is  speaking  of 
a  deliberate  repudiation  of  Christ  on  tne  part  of 
those  who  have  tasted  His  blessings.  Once  they 
were  enlightened,  but  they  too  loved  the  darkness 
rather  than  the  light,  ami  so  shut  the  light  out  of 
their  hearts,  and  trampled  under  foot  the  Son  of 
God,  and  did  despite  unto  the  Spirit  of  grace. 
Thus  we  have  here  again,  though  now  in  the  case, 
not  of  Phariseen,  but  of  members  of  the  Christian 
Church,  a  manifestation  of  the  same  kind  of  sin  as 
before.*    In  1  Jn  5^*  the  writer  distinguishes  l)e- 

*  The  case  of  Esau  (He  12i&^  17),  thoug^h  often  quoted  in  con- 
nexion with  this  sin,  has  no  real  bearing  upon  it.    The  repent- 
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tween  '  a  sin  unto  death '  and  *  a  sin  that  is  not 
unto  death ' ;  and  while  urging  Christians  to  pray 
for  one  another  with  respect  to  the  latter,  says  that 
he  does  not  bid  them  malce  request  to  God  concern- 
ins  the  former.  It  seems  evident  that  there  is  a 
reference  here  to  our  Lord's  language  in  Mt  12*"* II, 
but  in  itself  the  passage  adds  nothing  to  our  know- 
ledge of  unpardonable  sin. 

8.  In  ChriBtian  experience.— The  subiect  is  of 
importance,  not  only  exeg[etically  and  theologically, 
but  l)ecause  of  its  practical  bearings,  and  that  m 
two  different  directions.  (1)  Bunyan  at  a  certain 
period  of  his  religious  history  (see  Grace  Abounding, 
§§  96-230)  is  a  type  of  multitudes  who  have  suffered 
agonies  of  spiritual  torture  through  the  fear  that 
they  have  committed  a  sin  for  which  there  is  no 
forgiveness.  But  if  the  view  taken  above  is  the 
right  one,  there  is  no  specific  act  of  blasphemy  in 
word  or  deed,  standing  by  itself,  that  we  are 
entitled  to  think  of  as  'the  unpardonable  sin/ 
The  phrase,  in  fact,  is  as  erroneous  as  it  is  unscrip- 
tural,  though  the  common  use  of  it  has  helped  to 
load  tliousands  of  sensitive  souls  with  a  burden  of 
intolerable  pain.    There  is  no  mysterious  trans- 

Session  which  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  put  a  man 
yond  the  power  of  repentance,  and  so  outside 
the  pale  of  forgiveness.  Blasphemy  against  the 
Holy  Spirit  may  find  expression  and  come  to  its 
culmination  in  some  specific  way ;  but  essentially 
it  is  a  settled  attitude  of  mind  and  heart.  It  is  a 
deliberate  extinguishing  of  that  inner  light  which 
God  Himself  has  kin<ued  within  us,  and  which 
ought  to  respond  to  His  clear  shining  from  without. 
Such  compunctions  as  Bunyan  had  are  the  very 
best  proof  that  a  man  has  not  committed  any 
unpardonable  sin,  for  they  are  the  experiences  of 
one  who,  though  he  has  not  yet  realized  the  all- 
sufficiency  of  Christ's  grace,  is  possessed  at  least  of 
that  contrite  spirit  which  trembles  at  God's  word, 
and  so  may  rest  upon  the  prophet's  assurance  that 
unto  him  the  Lord  will  look  (Is  66»).  *  SeU  Hun  ! 
sell  Him  !  sell  Him  !  *  was  the  urgent  persuasion 
of  the  Tempter  in  Bunyan's  ear.  But  though  at 
last  in  his  distraction  he  felt  the  thought,  *  Let 
Him  go  if  He  will,'  pass  through  his  mind,  the  true 
intention  of  his  heart  was  always,  *  No,  no  !  not  for 
thou8ands,  thousands,  thousands  ! '  {op.  cit,  §  139). 
(2)  But  if  anxious  and  fearful  souls  need  to  be 
reminded  that  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  not  some  mysterious  sin  mto  which  a  man  may 
fall  against  all  the  promptings  of  his  better  nature, 
the  case  of  the  Pliarisees  and  Jesus  conveys  to  all 
a  message  of  serious  warning.  No  one  can  stumble 
suddenly  into  irremediable  sin ;  but  men  maj- 
drift  into  it  after  the  fashion  of  the  Pharisees. 
Selfishness  and  pride,  and  not  least  religious  selfisli- 
neas  and  pride,  may  slowly  harden  the  heart  and 
sear  the  conscience  and  seal  the  eyes,  until  men 
come  to  call  good  evil  and  light  daricness,  and  are 
ready  at  last  to  say,  even  of  one  who  manifests  the 
Spirit  of  God  and  of  Christ,  *  He  hath  a  devil.*  The 
special  monition  of  the  incident  in  the  Gospels  is 
against  tliat  loss  of  vision  which  comes  from  the 
hardening  power  of  sin,  that  continual  resistance 
of  the  Spirit  which  leads  at  last  to  hatred  of  the 
Spirit.  Poor  Francis  Spiera,  whose  case  seemed  to 
Bunyan  so  like  his  ONvn  {op.  cit.  §  163),  may  not 
himself  have  been  guilty  of  unpardonable  sin  (cf. 
Martensen,  Chr.  Eth.  ii.  128) ;  but  there  is  deep 
significance  for  all  in  his  solemn  sentence,  *Man 
knows  the  beginning  of  sin,  but  who  bounds  the 
issues  thereof?*  See,  furtlier,  artt.  Blasphemy, 
Forgiveness. 

LiTF.RATURK. — Schaff,  Die  Siinde  vrider  d.  heil  Grist ;  Miiller, 
Chr.  Doct.  of  Sin,  ii.  418  ;  Oloag,  Exeget.  Stud.  i. ;  Salmond, 


ance  which  he  soujfht  waa  a  chang^e  of  mind  on  his  father's  part, 
not  on  his  own.  But  Isaac  had  already  bestowed  the  blessing, 
and  the  post  could  not  be  undone.. 


Chr.  Doet.  qf  hmmrt.  379  ;  Stevens,  Theol.  of  NT.  102  ;  Butler, 
Senn.  x.  *  Upon  Self-Deceit ' ;  Mozley,  Univ.  Serm.  u.  *  The 
Pharisees' ;  Bunyan,  Grace  Abounding ;  ExpT  iii.  [1891-1892) 
49,  215,  240,  665,  xi.  [1899]  1,  49 ;  Expontor,  ii.  iii.  [1882]  321. 

J.  C.  Lambert. 

UPPER  ROOM.— 1.  The  wopcIb  'gaest-ohamber* 
and  *  upper  room.' — (1)  Guest-chamber  {KoriXvfta), 
In  the  LXX  irardXu;ta  denotes  (a)  an  inn  or  lodging- 
place:  Ex  4»*,  Sir  14»  Jer  14«;  {h)  a  dweUing- 
plaoe  in  general:  Ex  15»,  Jer  32»*  (=25»)  4(?* 
(=33"),  ]&k  23'*!,  1  Mac  3«;  (c)  a  chamber  con- 
nected with  a  sanctuary  or  the  Temple :  1  K  ( =  1  S> 
1^  gM^  1  Q\^  28**,  being  in  one  case  the  room  where 
the  sacrificial  meal  was  eaten,  1  K  ( =  1  S)  9^ ;  (flf)  a 
tent :  2  K  (=2  S)  7« ;  («)  the  tabernacle :  1  Ch  17* 
(not  B).  In  the  NT  urardXy^ia  occurs  only  in  Lk  2^ 
(inn,  or  possibly  guest-chamber)  and  Mk  14'-*, 
Lk  22^  (apparently  guest-chamber).  The  best 
MSS  of  Vulg.  have  aiversorio  in  Lk  2^;  refectio 
mea  (also  in  bfi)  in  Mk  14^^  diversorium  in  Lk 
22".  Of  other  Lat.  MSS  (besides  difierences  of 
spelling, — diuor.f  dever.),  in  Lk  2^  e  has  stabu.  ;  in 
Mk  14**  X*q  have  diversorium  rtieum,  Z  has 
diversorium  meum  refectio  mea,  BHOMtO  have 
diversorium  meum  et  refectio  mea,  ff^  has  re- 
fectorium,  k  has  hospitium ;  in  Lk  22"  efr  have 
hospitium,  a  has  refectio,  I  has  locus.* 

(2)  Upper  room  {dvdyaiov  in  best  MSS :  other 
MSS  have  difdycuop,  dvuyiuv,  dvoryiut,  dwdrfOLOv, 
dvuryeov). 

In  the  LXX  dpdyaiov  does  not  occur  in  any  form, 
ifrcpfw  occurs  twenty-three  times,  apparently 
always  in  the  sense  of  upper  room.  In  the  NT 
dvdyaiov  (TR  dvtSrftov)  occurs  only  in  Mk  14^,  Lk 
22",  inr€f4op  occurs  only  in  Ac  1"  9"-  *  20^,  both 
words  in  the  sense  of  upper  room.  The  best  MSS 
of  Vulg.  have  cenacmum  for  both  words  in  all 
places.  Of  other  Lat.  MSS  (besides  differences  of 
spelling, — caen.,  coen.,  cin.,  cenn.),  in  Mk  14"  k 
has  nib  *pedaneum'  sterranasum  (having  appar- 
ently first  written  subpedaneum,  and  then  tried  to 
alter  It  to  sterranasum),  qhaa  locum  stratum,  ff^  has 
stratum ;  in  Lk  22"  a  has  tncedianum,  b  has  pede 
piano  locum,  d  has  superiorem  domnm,  q  has 
superiorem  locum,  cejf^ir  have  in  siipcriortbus 
locum,,  I  has  in  superwribus ;  in  Acts  1"  degig 
MSS  used  by  St.  Augustine  {Adv.  Fel.  Man.  i.  4  ; 
De  unit.  eccl.  27)  have  super iora,  G'^^B  p^tepl 
have  cum  introisscnt  in  cenacidum  ascenderunt  m 
&uperiara  (combining  cenaculum  with  supcriora  : 
see  Wordsworth  and  White's  note  on  Ac  1"  in 
their  edition  of  Vulg. ) ;  in  Ac  9^  w  has  superior i 
casn4iculo,p  has  superioribus  ;  in  9*  w  has  superiora 
camactdi,  ep  have  superioribus ;  in  20*  dhsA  sup- 
erioribiis. 

2.  Events  in  the  apper  room.— (1)  The  Last 
Supper  (wh.  see) :  Mk  14",  Mt  26«>,  Lk  22^*  ;  (2) 
the  washing  of  the  Ajjostles'  feet  and  subsequent 
discourse :  Jn  13''^ ;  (3)  tlie  prophecy  of  the 
betrayal  of  our  Lord  by  Judas:  Mk  14"'",  Mt 
262i-2»,  Lk  22-i-»  Jn  13^»-» ;  (4)  the  Institution  of 
the  Eucharist:  1  Co  \V^-^,  Mk  H^^-^*,  Mt  26«-» 
Lk22"*^  (see  Lord's  Supper);  (5)  the  j>rophecy 
of  the  denial  of  our  Lord  by  St.  Peter  and  sub- 
sequent discourse:  Lk  22*^-^,  3n  13^'^;  cf.  Mk 
1427-31^  Mt  26**"'*,  where  such  a  prophecy — either 
that  here  recorded  or  a  repetition  of  it — Ls  placed 
after  the  departure  from  tlie  upper  room  ;  (6)  dis- 
course :  Jn  14 ;  (7)  the  departure  from  the  upper 
room  :  Mk  1428,  Mt  26^,  Lk  22^,  Jn  14^^ 

It  is  possible  that  tlie  room  in  an  unspecified 
house  in  Jerusalem  where  the  disciples  met  after 
the  Resurrection  (Mk  W\  Lk  24»-38,  Jn  20"-»), 
and  *the  upper  cliamber  {inr€p<fop)  where  they  were 
abiding*  after  the  Ascension  (Ac  l^^),  were  the 
same  as  the  *  upper  room '  {dvdyaiov)  in  which  the 

*  The  sijfna  here  used  are  those  adopted  in  Wordsworth  and 
White's  edition  of  the  Vulfcate,  and  Old  Latin  Billicca  Tcrtft. 
See  also  Hastings'  DB  ill  47-62,  iv.  873-890. 
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above  events  took  place ;  and  that  this,  agaia,  was 
in  'the  house  of  Mary  the  mother  of  John  whose 
HUL-name  v/bh  Mark'  (Ac  12").  'The  combina- 
tions are  qoite  lei,-itimate,  and  only  give  unity  and 
compactnesB  to  the  liistoiy,  if  we  snopose  that 
the  house  of  Mary  &nd  her  son  was  the  one  cen- 
tral meeting -place  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem 
throughout  the  Apo«tolic  age'  (Sanday,  Sacred 
Silts,  p.  83}-  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  positive 
evidence  in  the  NT  for  identifying  the  lUdYoior  of 
Mk  M",  Lk  22"  with  the  irip^oy  of  Ac  '"  —  '-- 
placing  it  in  the  honae  of   Slaiy 

8.  Plaoea  'at  teble  Id  the  npper  room.—There 


r  the  mothei 


rirf  , 

Jndas  in  the  place  of  hononr  on  His  left  nand,  and 
St  Peter  in  the  least  honoarable  place  opposite 
St.  John,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram. 


v_ 


IJ 


Such  an  arrangement  wonid  account  for  (1)  our 
Lord  telling  St.  John  by  what  Hign  to  know  the 
traitor  without  the  rest  hearing,  Jn  13" ;  (2)  tlie 
giving  of  the  'sop'  first  to  Judas,  Jn  13",  Mk  14", 
Mt  £W" ;  (3)  the  mquiry  of  Judaa  whether  he  was 
the  traitor,  and  our  Lord's  reply  without  the  rest 
hearing  the  latter,  Mt  26»,  Jn  13''-»»;  (4)  the 
be«-konine  of  St.  Peter  to  St.  John,  and  St.  Peter's 
request  that  St.  John  KJiould  ask  onr  Lord  who 
■n-n--<  the  triutor,  Jn  13^  " ;  (6)  the  potmibility  that 
in  the  'contention'  among  the  Apostles  [Lk  22"), 
if  thu  took  place  in  connexion  with  the  Supper 
and  before  it,  Judas  claimed  and  obtained  the 
chief  place :  (0)  the  possibility  that  after  oar  Lord's 
rebuke  of  the  'contention'  (Lk  22»-»),  .St.  Pet«r 
eajrerly  seized  on  the  lowest  place. 

«.  Kie  IdentlfleatloB  of  the  ■Ite.—It  is  thought 
bymanygood  judges  that  thetraditional  site  of  the 
eenncuhim  (the  present  building  dates  from  the 
Uth  cent.)  ia  probably  the  place  where  the  upper 
room  stood.  Dr.  Sanday  (p.  77)  writes,  '  I  believe 
that  of  all  the  most  xacred  sites  it  is  the  one  that 
has  the  strongest  evidence  in  its  favour.  Indeed, 
the  eridence  for  it  appears  to  rae  so  strong  that, 
for  my  own  part,  I  think  that  I  shonld  be  prepared 


to  give  it  an  unqualilied  adiieaion.'  The  most 
interesting  testimonies  in  the  tradition  are  the 
following : 


[■mI*L'^S^' T 


i34S)Iii.1:  'Tbe  lIolyGhHt, 
m  th*  D«y  ol  Pentwoit.  came 

•M.  Here  c'hriit  ame  dotm 
boat  ame  down  Irani  huven. 
at,  u  we  speak  of  ChrUt  and 
n  wB  should  Bpeak  of  the  Holy 


li'vSr^ 


speak  here  0(  Him  i 
I'tiemlilndivinble.- 

Mvla  (or  ElherlaJ,  Ptrigriruitio  (t.  384 
'  all  llw  peoiAe  oonduct  the  biahop  with 

•aid.  prajrer  la  made.'and  that  pas«^ 

ItiBlf  In  Skm  now  ig.  the  Lord  caoie  In  to  the  ( 

were  ihut.  that  li,  when  one  ot  the  diicipli 


.),  3a-«3  ;  A(  Earner 
nni  U,  »on.  When 
e  day  and  plac?  are 
-  "--  ^oepef  ii  revl 


■iU  U>  the  reigD  oI  Hadrian,  a.d.  117-13S>. 

Lucian  o(  Capbaroamala,  near  Jerugalem,  Bp.  de  rrecl,  cnrp^ 
5EfcA.  S.  after  dncrihliw  tlw  discovery  of  the  relicaot  St.  Btephen 
(A.D,  tlB):  'Then,  with  pialiH  and  hvmiu.  they  arrlecl  the 
reHoi  of  the  moet  bleiied  Stephen  to  the  holy  church  of  Skhi, 
H'bereabothe  ArchdeaDODluidbeenordained.  Cf.  Brrriariian 
Ramanum,  hwt.  v.  for  Auguat  3;  Brtriiariiim  Amifrogianum, 

Theodoidui,  fie  n't*  Urrrr  tanctx  (a.d,  KWXT:  'Son.  which 
bi  the  raotbar  ot  aU  ikirchea.  which  our  Lord  Chrin  founded 
with  the  Apoctlea.  ft  wai  the  house  ol  holy  Hark  the  Enn- 
gellirt.' 

Mdinre  <tf  St.  Jamet  (Briffhtman.  Liiarniti  Eatirm  nnd 
Walern,  L  51,  M):  '  Thy  »]]-ho1y  s^rit,"  '  who  came  down  on 
Thjr  holy  ApoMla  in  the  form  of  fien-  toneuEa  In  the  urper 
chamber  a,  ,£  i,i,i.)_o(  the  h^  and  glorioui  Slon  on  thelCy 

Thy  holy  plaoee,  which  Thou  didst  glorify  with  the  maniiertation 
ol  Thy  Christ  and  the  dewjmt  of  Thy  all-boly  Spirit,  especial^ 
(or  Ihp  holy  and  glorious  Sion.  the  mother  ol  all  churchw.' 
■■•*■•-  ~*  ■~-'-,  CAraniele  (usualiv  assli 
cent.);  "niiiie  JoW.  wi 

emalned  at  JeniaateBi. 

!  alio  was  prepared  the 


of  Joseph,  the  brother  ■ 


HalMthe  jA 


|dui,  identifying  the  place  of  the  I^st  Supper,  < 
—  .«~v„.  ,„  the  Holy  Ohoat,  and  of  the  death  ol  the  Blesee 

Virgin,  left  by  Bishop  At— "—■- -'-"'    ""  ~ 

Witt  Adam ■  '— 


.  and  reprodupfd  In  Adami 


sixviii.  of  the  Vienna  Curtmi  Script.  Eeel.  Lai.  p.  241. 

LrrBiiTfM.— Edenbeim.  Life  and  TimaofJftvttktMi-filah, 
11.  *8a-SIB;  Le  CaniuB  In  Vigoiiroin.  Did.  it  la  Bibl;  il.  890-W3; 

Markka'  in  NKZ,  vol  x. ;  Mominert?  Dit  DBrmilia  iiiirf  rfojr 
cleufscAe  Orundnlitet  anf  dem  IraditioneUen  Zion;  Sanday, 
Sacrni  SOa  of  the  BoipeU  pp.  77-88 :  J.  Wal«>n.  The  Upper 
RamOfeR):  J.  Telford.  Thr  Story  of  (Ac  Uporr  Room  nBOS); 
D.  M.  M'lntjTe.  TV  rpprr  Room  Companv  (1900). 

Darwell  Stone. 
URIiH.-The  Hittite  (Mt  1'). 

DSORT.— See  INTEREST. 
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VEIL 


YIIN.— 1.  *  In  vain ' :  Mk  7'  (li  Mt  15»)  fiArnv  8i 
ffipoyral  fie  diSdffKoyrei  8iBa<TKa\lai  ivrdX/mTa  ApOpdnrcop. 
This  is  the  only  place  in  NT  where  the  adverb 
fidrrjp  is  found  (ong.  accus.  from  fidrrj,  *  a  folly '). 
The  Vulg.  has  in  vanum  in  Mk.,  sine  catvsa 
(=  *  without  reason/  Cic.)  in  Mt.  Both  senses  are 
perhaps  included :  their  worship  was  '  meaning- 
less* and  *to  no  purpose*  (cf.  Ja  1*  fidraios 
OfnjffKtla,  with  Mayor's  [Com.  on  James y  71]  apt 
quotation  horn.  Isocrates,  ad  Nicoclen  18  E,  ij/yov 
dvfia  TovTO  KdXKuTTov  elpai  Kal  depavelay  fieyLoTTiP  iiiiP 
wf  piXTurrov  Kal  diKai&raTov  cairrbv  vapixv^)' — ^nr 
Lord  quotes  here  from  Is  29^*,  where  LXX  reads 
fidrrju  di  ffifiovral  fie  SiddcKoyres  irrdXfiaTa  dvOpiJairiap 
KoX  diSoffKoKlas.  The  clause  in  the  Heb.  text  ma^ 
be  literally  rendered,  *  And  their  fearing  me  is 
become  (^^ifll)  a  statute  of  men  which  they  have 
learned.*  How  to  account  for  fidrrjp  in  the  Gr. 
text  is  a  question  still  unsolved.  Grotius  {Opera^ 
ed.  Amsterdam,  1679,  ii.  155)  thought  it  evident 
that  the  LXX  read  ?nhi  ( =fidTriVf  cf.  Is  49*)  and  not 
*n?l  in  the  Heb.  text,  so  that  the  clause  would  then 
have  meant,  'And  their  fearing  me  is  vain — a 
statute  of  men  which  they  have  learned !  *  This 
brilliant  emendation  of  tne  text  is  adopted  by 
Turpie  {OT  in  the  New  (1868),  196)  and  Nestle 
{Expos.  TimeSf  xi.  330).  It  is  quite  possible  that 
our  Lord  *  read  ?rrh]  in  His  Hebrew  scroll  of  Isaiah/ 
and  that  this  was  the  received  reading  at  the  time 
that  the  Gospels  were  written.  Such  a  solution  of 
the  difficulty  would  indeed  be  completely  satisfying, 
but  we  must  remember  that  the  proposed  reading 
is  merely  a  conjectural  one,  and  that  no  extemsS 
evidence  in  its  favour  has  been  found.  Other 
suggested  explanations  of  tlie  fidrrju  in  the  Gospels 
are,  that  our  Lord  used  the  LXX  and  quoted  from 
it,  or  that  in  reporting  His  answer  to  the  Phari- 
sees the  \\Titer  or  writers  quoted  menwritcr  from 
the  LXX  (it  will  be  observed  that  the  order  of  the 
last  words  is  not  the  same  in  the  LXX  and  in  the 
Gospels).  The  latter  explanation  Ls  the  one  gener- 
ally preferred  by  expositors,  some  of  whom  assign 
reasons  still  more  unsatisfying  for  the  presence  of 
fidrrjv.  But  seeing  that  it  cannot  be  proved  that 
our  Lord  did  not  use  an  Aramaic  word  correspond- 
ing to  fidTTjy  in  quoting  the  passage  from  Isaian,  we 
feel  it  best  to  accept  the  fidrrjv  as  stamped  with 
His  authority. — Our  Lord  by  this  citation  authen- 
ticates and  carries  forward  the  t'Caching  of  the 
prophets  of  the  OT  as  to  the  vanity  of  that 
worship  which  merely  conformed  to  human  tradi- 
tions, and  by  whicli  it  was  tliought  possible  to 
gain  the  favour  of  God  without  moral  obedience 
(cf.  W.  R.  Smith,  OTJG  293-295 ;  Driver,  Is.  57 ; 
Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jcsiis,  i.  282). 

2.  *  To  use  vain  repetitions  *  :  Mt  6^  irpKHrcvxifiepoi 
d^  fiTj  ^aTToKoYfyryp-e  Cxnrep  ol  iOpiKoL  Mrs.  A.  S. 
Lewis  {Expos.  Times,  xii.  60)  approves  of  the  der- 
ivation of  paTToXoyiu)  from  the  Arabic  67nr/,  *  vain,' 
•useless,*  recently  suggested  by  Blass.  *It  is  one 
of  those  hybrid  compounds  which  come  into  exist- 
ence in  countries  where  two  or  more  languages  are 
spoken.'  But  it  is  more  probable  that  the  word 
is  onomatopoetic  (like  /Sarrapf^w,  see  Stephanus, 
Thesaurus,  .?.i\),  and  is  derived  from  the  sound 
made  by  the  repetition  of  the  same  syllable  in 
stammerinfjj  or  stuttering.  Our  Ix)rd  gives  the 
interpretation  of  the  word  in  tlie  clause  followin<^, 
*  For  they  tliink  that  they  shall  }>e  heard  for  their 
woXvXoyla'  (cf.  Meyer,  Holtzmann,  in  loc).  What 
He  here  condemns  is  the  heathenish  idea  that  a 


reluctant  and  ungracious  Deity  is  to  be  worked 
upon  by  our  saying  the  same  thing  over  and  over 
again  (cf.  1  K  18^,  or  by  repeating  His  honours 
and  titles  (cf.  Ac  19^*).  In  the  words  Cxnrep  ol 
40p(.Koi  He  calls  up  a  picture  of  those  whom  His 
hearers  have  no  desire  to  resemble  {Expositor ^  1900 
(i.),  239).  *  Pestering  the  gods  with  entreaties,' 
'  dinning  into  the  ears  of  the  gods/  were  Roman 
plirases  :  thus  Tacitus  speaks  of  Galba  *  wearying 
with  entreaties  the  gods  of  an  empire  no  longer  his* 
{Hist.  i.  29) ;  cf.  Statins,  Thehais,  2.  224,  *  Superos 
in  vota  fatigant  Inachidse'  ;  Ter.  Heaut,  v.  1.  6, 
*Desiste,  inauam,  deos  obtundere.*  Such  expres- 
sions set  fortn  the  contrast  between  Jesus'  teactiing 
of  the  DiWne  Fatherhood  and  the  low  conceptions 
about  Grod  on  which  the  prayers  of  the  heathen 
were  founded,  and  give  point  to  the  precept,  *  lie 
not  ye  therefore  like  unto  them:  for  your  Father 
knoweth  what  things  ye  have  need  of  before  ye 
ask  him  *  (Mt  6^). 

That  our  Lord's  prohibition  of  ^arroXoyla  is  not 
meant  to  exclude  such  prolonged   and   repeated 

Srayers  as  are  genuine    utterances  of   love    and 
esire,  the  impassioned  i)ressing-in  of  the  devout 
spirit  into  communion  with  God,  is  evident  from 
His  enjoining  increasing  earnestness  (Mt  7'"",  I^k 
ll*"")  and  pei*severing  importunity  (Lk  ll**- 18^**) 
in  prayer,  as  well  as  from  His  own  example,  when 
He  sought  relief  from  the  weight  and  pressure  of 
His  work  and  'continued  all  night  in  prayer  to 
God*  (6"),  or  when  He  'oifered  up  prayers  and 
supplications  with  strong  crying  and   tears  unto 
him  that  was  able  to  save  him  from  death '  (He  5'^), 
satisfying  the  fervour  of  His  feeling  of  Sonship 
with  the  cry,  *  Abba,  Father,' and  returning  to  His 
oratory  in  the  depth  of  the  Gar<len  to  offer  the 
same  prayer  as  before  (Mk  14™  (Mt  26-")  t6v  ain-by 
\6yop  elvibVf  *  the  same  petition,'  rather  than  *  the 
same  words' ;  cf.  Swete,  327).     Our  Lord's  prayers 
were  the  beginning  of  His  ever-continuing  inter- 
cession (Ro  8**,  He  7^),  and  in  the  one  instance 
reporte<l  of  a  prayer  of  considerable  length  which 
He  offered   as   His    disciples   stooil   around    Him 
(Jn  17)  there  is  a  repetition  of  the  same  expres- 
sions.    With  respect  to  the  perfect  form  of  words 
which  He  taught  us  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  (wh.  see),  it 
is  by  our  repeating  it  often  that  we  come  to  under- 
stand its  real  depth,  and  how  all  our  requests  are 
to  be  brought  under  one  or  other  of  its  petition.^* ; 
and  when  we  have  not  said  it  well,  we  should  try 
to  say  it  better  a  second  or  a  third  time.    The  true 
sense  of  our  Lord's  saying  is  set  forth  in  one  of 
Bp.  Wilson's  *  Maxims  of  Pietj' ' :  *  The  eloquence 
of  prayer  consists  in  our  proposing  our  wants  to 
GoQ  in  a  plain  manner'  {Maxims,  132),  and  still 
better  by  Hooker  in  the  words,  *  The  tiling  which 
Gk)d  dotli  regard  is  how  virtuous  our  minds  are, 
and  not  how  copious  our  tongues  in  prayer ;  how 
well  we  think,  and  not  how  long  we  talk,  when  we 
come  to  present  our  supplications   l)efore    Him ' 
{Ecrlcs.  Pol.  V.  32.   1) ;   cf:   Augustine's   letter   to 
Proba,  quote<l  by  Trench  {Scr.  on  the  Mount,  255). 

LrreRATi'RK.— Grotius,  Com,  on  the  Goitpeh',  ExpM.  Thnfii, 
xi,  xii,  ut  Slip. ;  Hatch  and  Rc<li>ath,  Concordance  to  the  L.XX. 

Jamks  Donald. 
VEIL. — *The  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent  in 
twain  from  the  top  to  the  bottom '  when  .Tesus 
died  (Mt  27",  Mk  15»  Lk  23«).  The  Temnle  is,  of 
course,  the  Temple  of  Herod,  and  the  veil  is,  the 
*  second  veil'  (He  ^)  which  divided  the  '>;*n  or 
Holy  Place  from  the  t^-^  or  H0I3'  of  Holies.     This 
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is  the  only  reference  to  the  veil  of  the  Temple  in 
the  NT,  that  in  Hebrews  being  to  the  veil  of  the 
Tabernacle.  The  Greek  words  are  rb  KaraHraafjui 
ToO  paoO,  In  the  LXX  yo6t=T5^  in  Ps  28  (27)*  and 
irar.  =(1)  1)99,  the  curtain  before  the  door  of  the 
Holy  Place  and  before  the  gate  of  the  fore-court  in 
the  Tabernacle ;  and  (2)  njh^,  the  curtain  between 
tlie  Holy  Place  and  the  Holy  of  Holies  (similarly 
Philo,  Vita  Moysis,  iii.  5).  The  Gospel  according  to 
the  Hebrews,  as  quoted  by  Jerome,  had  in  the  above 
passage  'lintel'  instead  of  *veil'  ('superliminare 
tenipli  infinitse  magnitudime  fractum  esse  atque 
divisum').  It  is  asserted  that  in  the  Temple  of 
Solomon  there  was  no  veil,  since  it  is  mentioned 
only  in  2  Ch  3^** ;  but  Thenius'  emendation  of  1  K 
6'^  *  drew  the  veil  across  with  golden  chains '  is 
good.  In  the  Mishna  the  veil  of  the  sanctuary  is 
presupposed,  e,ff,  in  Yoma  v.  I,  where  the  mention 
of  the  ark  shows  that  the  writer  is  thinking  of  the 
Temple  of  Solomon.  Josephus  {BJ  v.  v.  4)  men- 
tions a  gorgeously  embroidered  veil  before  the 
Sp'n,  and  a  second  veil,  which  he  does  not  describe, 
in  front  of  the  t^^  of  the  Temple  as  he  knew  it. 

A  difficulty  is  occaaioned  by  the  fact  that  there  appear  to 
have  been  in  Herod's  Temple  not  one  but  two  veils  between  the 
Holy  Place  and  the  Holy  of  Holies,  each  representing  a  surface 
of  the  wall  one  cubit  thick,  which  in  Solomon's  Temple  separ- 
ated the  two  places.  In  Yoma  v.  1  the  high  priest  on  the  Day 
of  Atonement  leaves  the  Holv  Place  by  the  south  end  of  the 
outer  veil,  walks  northwards  down  the  cubit  space  between  the 
two  veils,  and  enters  the  sanctuary  by  the  north  end  of  the 
inner  veil.  This  cubit  space  is  in  Middoth  iv.  7  called  pop^, 
that  is,  rmpmittt  because  in  the  first  Temple  it  was  filled  with  the 
wall,  and  the  builders  of  the  second  did  not  know  whether  to 
reckon  the  space  as  belonging  to  the  Holy  Place  or  to  the  Holy 
of  Holies.  According  to  another  account,  there  was  only  a 
single  veiL  In  any  case  the  veil  would  mean  the  outer  one, 
which  alone  was  visible  to  an^  except  the  priests.  The  Kaabah 
in  Mecca  has  also  a  veil  over  its  door. 

The  rending  of  the  veil  of  the  Temple  would 
indicate  the  end  of  its  sanctity,  just  as  the  tearing 
of  a  woman's  veil  means  dishonouring  her  (Hamasa, 
Freytag,  i.  141). 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Jewish  tradition  also  records  the 
occurrence  of  certain  prodigies  about  this  time.  Joeephus  {BJ 
VI.  v.  3)  enumerates  several  portents  which  presaffea  the  de- 
struction of  the  Temple :  a  sword  appeared  suspenoed  over  the 
city,  a  heifer  about  to  be  ncrifioea  Drought  forth  a  lamb,  and 
the  brazen  gate  opened  of  its  own  accord.  Lightfoot  (PnMpeet 
of  the  TempUt  xx.  1  [Htman's  ed.  ix.  S29])  says :  '  There  are 
three  remarkable  thing^,  which  the  Jews  do  date  from  forty  years 
before  the  destruction  of  the  Temple — namely  this  of  the 
Temple-doors*  opening  of  themselves,  and  the  Sanhedrin's 
flitting  from  the  room  Qadth,  and  the  scarlet  list  on  the 
scapegoat's  head  not  turning  white.'  CJomnare  Plutarch's 
account  of  the  prodigies  which  foreshadowed  the  murder  of 
Caesar. 

In  He  10*  the  veil  of  the  Tabernacle  is  inter- 
preted as  symbolizing  the  corporeal  nature  of 
Christ,  and  in  later  mysticism  phenomenal  exist- 
ence is  termed  '  the  veil.*  In  2  Co  3^^*  the  veil 
{KdXvfifw.)  which  Moses  put  on  (Ex  34^  .1199,  LXX 
KdXvfifia)  becomes  the  spiritual  blindness  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  probably  without  any  reference  to 
Is  25^f  where  the  words  are  different.  The  veil  on 
Israel's  heart  is  '  done  away  in  Christ '  {iv  XpLorf 
Karapyeirai), 

LiTBRATtTRB.  — Grimm-TTiayer,  Lex.  ».».  xmrurirur/jM ;  Hast- 
ings' DB,  art.  *  VeU ' ;  Edersheim,  LT  ii.  610  IT. 

T.  H.  Weir. 
YENOEANCB.— The  word  *  vengeance '  (iKdUrfffis) 
occurs  in  EV  of  the  Gospels  only  m  Lk  21'*,  where 
it  refers  to  God*s  providential  punishment  of  sin. 
^KdUriiTii  occurs  also  in  the  phrase  xotety  iKdUrfcip 
(EV  *  avenge ')  in  the  parable  of  the  Unjust  Judge 
(Lk  18'*  *),  and  the  corresponding  verb  ixdiKiia  (also 
rendered  'avenge';  cf.  RVm  *ao  me  justice  of) 
is  found  in  the  same  parable  (w.^*  *).  Outside  the 
Go.«(pels  these  words  and  the  cognate  fKdiKot  occur 
exactly  a  dozen  times.  Some  of  the  passages 
will  call  for  reference  in  the  course  of  this  article. 
We  are  not  left,  however,  to  the  very  rare  use  of 


this  small  group  of  words  for  our  Lord's  teaching 
on  vengeance.  We  gather  it  from  severid  passages 
of  direct  instruction,  from  His  continual  insistence 
on  an  unrevengeful.  a  forgiving,  loving  spirit,  and 
from  His  own  conduct  througnout  His  ministry, 
but  especially  at  its  close. 

Our  word  *  vengeance  *  is  closely  related  to  two 
others, — *  avenge  *  and  *  revenge,* — between  which, 
at  least  in  modern  usage,  an  important  distinction 
is  made.  Both  have  to  do  with  the  redress  of 
wrong.  In  '  avenge  *  the  idea  of  the  justice  of  the 
redress  or  punishment  is  prominent.  In  '  revenge,' 
on  the  other  hand,  the  predominant  thought  is  that 
of  the  infliction  of  punishment  or  pain,  not  neces- 
sarily unjust,  for  tne  gratification  of  resentful  or 
malicious  feelings  (note,  e.g,,  in  Jer  15^  the  sub- 
stitution in  RV  of  'avenge*  for  AV  'revenge,' 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  retention  of  'avenge  in 
Ro  12^^).  '  Vengeance '  leans,  now  to  the  one,  now 
to  the  other  of  these  meanings.  It  may  be  just, 
it  may  be  malicious;  even  when  it  is  just,  the 
motive  may  be  wrong. 

1.  The  aim  of  Christ  was  to  create  in  His  dis- 
ciples a  new  attitude  towards  those  who  had 
wronged  them.  Evidently  He  was  preparing  them, 
at  least  in  part,  for  injuries  that  must  come  to 
them  as  His  followers  (Mt  5^*^*) ;  but  His  teaching 
has,  of  course,  a  much  wider  application.  The 
permission,  even  encouragement,  01  retaliation  by 
the  OT,  and  still  more  the  interpretations,  ex- 
aggerations, limitations  of  the  scribes  and  Phari- 
sees, Christ  swept  away  with  an  authority  which 
astounded  His  hearers.  He  denounced  the  attitude 
of  retaliation  and  hatred,  and  commanded  His 
disciples  to  accept  the  sufferings  which  fell  to  their 
lot.  But  this  was  more  than  a  demand  for  a  new 
attitude.  It  was  the  exorcizing  of  an  evil  spirit, 
and  the  opening  of  the  doors  of  the  heart  to  a 
new  spirit.  An  attitude  may  be  merely  external 
and  mechanical.  Christ  wants  more.  The  nega- 
tive must  have  a  corresponding  positive  or  oe 
morally  worthless.  Forgiveness  and  benevolence 
must  take  the  place  of  vengeance ;  love,  not 
hatred,  must  be  the  motive  of  thought  and  act. 
*  Enemy '  must  be  blotted  out  of  the  vocabulary  of 
the  follower  of  Christ,  at  least  as  a  category  in 
which  any  of  his  fellow-men  may  be  included. 
Others  may  hate  and  persecute  him  ;  he  most  love 
and  pray  for  them,  and  do  them  good.  It  is  this 
new  spirit  that  is  the  supreme  moral  difficulty ;  it 
is  here  that  all  questions  of  interpretation  and 
application  must  find  their  solution.  We  must 
remember,  not  only  Christ's  '  resist  not,'  but  also 
His  'pray  for,'  and  His  'love.' 

This  teaching  of  Christ  is  found  constantly 
throughout  the  Gospels.  He  pronounced  '  blessed ' 
the    meek,   the    merciful,  the   peacemakers,    the 

Jersecuted  (Mt  6*-  '•  ••  *"*).  He  rebuked  James  and 
ohn  when  they  would  have  called  down  fire  from 
heaven  on  the  Samaritan  village  that  would  not 
receive  Him  (Lk  O*^*"^').  He  taught  His  disciples  to 
forgive  a  sinning  but  penitent  brother,  not  with  a 
niggard,  but  with  a  generous  and  inexhaustible 
forgiveness  (Lk  17^*,  cf.  Mt  18"*).  He  even 
makes  God's  forgiveness  of  a  man  depend  on  the 
man's  forgiveness  of  his  fellow  (Mt  6"  18»,  Mk 
ll^*-).  He  taught  His  disciples  to  pray  that  they 
might  be  forgiven  as  they  forgave  others  (Mt  6^*% 
Lk  11*).  He  warned  the  Twelve,  as  He  sent  them 
out  on  their  mission  (Mt  10),  that  they  would  suffer 
hatred,  persecution,  even  death,  for  His  sake ;  and 
charged  them  to  be,  in  the  midst  of  wolves,  'wise 
as  serpents  and  harmless  as  doves'  (v.**),  in  the 
endurance  of  their  sufferings  to  have  no  fear,  but 
to  rely  on  God. 

2.  His  own  conduct  during  His  ministry  is  the 
best  commentary  on  His  teacning.  It  is  true  that 
there  is  much  denunciation  of  evil  {e.g.  Mt  23), 
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that  He  upbraided  for  their  unbelief  the  cities 
where  He  nad  wrought  His  great  miracles  (Mt 
II***  II),  that  He  swept  the  Temple  dear  of  those 
who  had  robbed  it  of  its  sanctity  (Jn  2*^*,  Mt 
2V^'  II).  But  these  are  echoes  of  the  Divine  wrath  ; 
they  are  not  in  any  single  instance  the  expression 
of  personal  an^er,  of  retaliation,  of  hatred.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  His  patient  endurance 
of  all  manner  of  personal  abuse,  His  heart-broken 
lament  over  Jerusalem  (Mt  23'' ||),  His  bearing 
during  and  after  His  trial  (Mt  26.  27),  and  above 
all,  His  prayer  on  the  cross:  *  Father,  forcive 
them  :  for  they  know  not  what  they  do*  (Lk  23**). 
8.  This  teaching  of  Christ,  forbidding  vengeance, 
reo^uiring  forgiveness  and  love,  is  buut  on  a  firm 
religious  basis.  His  aim  as  a  religious  Teacher, 
as  the  Sent  of  God,  was  to  renew  the  sin-broken 
fellowship  between  men  and  Grod,  to  make  men 
sons  of  God;  but  the  indispensable  condition  of 
sonship  is  unity  of  nature.  The  essence  of  the 
Divine  nature  is  love,  and  the  highest  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Divine  love  is  forgiveness  and  benevo- 
lence. The  spirit  of  malevolence,  of  retaliation,  of 
vindictive  dealing  with  men,  is  alien  to  the  spirit 
of  Gk>d.  Therefore  it  must  be  banned  out  of  the 
heart  of  those  who  would  be  sons  of  God,  and  re- 
placed by  the  spirit  of  forgiveness,  of  ungrudging 
love.  It  is  this  conception  of  the  essential  love  <>f 
Grod  issuing  in  forgiveness,  in  love,  that  is  the 
basis  of  the  high  demands  of  Christ,  and  the 
inspiration  and  possibility  of  our  response  (Mt 
54846. 48  iga-SB^  Lk  6».  Note,  also,  how  Christ  links 
the  Second  Commandment  to  the  First  as  'like 
untoit,'Mt22»||). 

4.  If  the  teaching  of  Christ  seem  at  first  sight 
impracticable,  destructive  of  moral  order,  and  de- 
livering wrong-doers  from  the  fear  of  punishment, 
the  answer  to  these  objections  is  not  far  to  seek. 
In  the  first  place,  liberation  from  the  spirit  of 
vengeance  is  a  moral  triumph  for  the  sufferer  of 
wrong.  Revenge  is  evil.  It  belongs  at  best  to  a 
lower  stage  of  morality  and  of  the  knowledge  of 
God.  It  cannot  justify  itself  to  those  who  have 
seen  Grod  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  sons  of 
God  must  be  like  the  Son  of  (rod,  like  (jrod  Himself, 
who  loves  and  forgives  without  limit.  Further, 
love  is  the  most  potent  moral  force  tliat  the  world 
has  ever  known.  To  meet  wrong  with  revenge 
may  be  a  satisfaction,  and  may  seem  a  right  thing 
to  the  natural  man.  Vengeance  may  accomplish 
its  object,  mav  fully  punish  and  even  crush  the 
wrong-doer.  But  it  does  not  conquer  him,  it  does 
not  crush  the  "wrong  out  of  his  heart,  it  does  not 
make  him  ashamed  of  his  sin,  it  does  not  win  him 
to  good  and  to  God.  Love  does — not  always  in- 
deed, but  often — and  nothing  else  can.  Love  is  a 
heaping  of  coals  of  fire  on  an  enemy's  head  (Ro 
12*^),  the  kindling  of  a  burning  shame  in  his  heart, 
the  overcoming  of  evil  with  good,  the  triumph  of 
God.    See  art.  Retaliation. 

5.  There  Ls  a  further  and  a  very  solemn  strain 
in  the  teaching  of  Christ,  in  which  we  find  the 
final  answer  to  the  fear  that  moral  anarchy  may 
arise  from  the  exorcism  of  the  spirit  of  vengeance. 
The  clearest  expression  of  it  is  found  outside  the 
Gospels  (Ro  12^^) :  *  Avenge  not  yourselves,  be- 
loved, but  give  place  unto  wrath  [ridpyij,  the  wrath, 
the  wrath  of  God] :  for  it  is  written,  Vengeance 
belongeth  unto  me ;  I  will  recompense,  saith  the 
Lord.  To  avenge  ourselves  is  to  assume  the  pre- 
rogative of  God.  So  Christ  teaches,  e.g.,  in  the 
parable  of  the  Unjust  Judge:  'Shall  not  God 
avenge  his  own  elect  ?  .  .  .  1  say  unto  you,  that 
he  >vill  avenge  them  speedily '  (Lk  18"-).  It  is  in 
this  light  that  we  must  read  all  Christ's  words 
of  denunciation.  His  parables  of  Judgment,  His 
judicial  acts  (such  as  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple), 
His  lament  over  impenitent  Jen^alem.     '  It  shall 


be  more  tolerable  ,  ,  .  in  the  day  of  judgment* 
(Mt  1(F ;  cf.  10»  11««-  123M- 16«-,  Jn  8**).  The  moral 
order  of  the  world  will  be  vindicated  by  Him  whose 
right  alone  it  is  to  mete  out  vengeance  to  evil- 
doers, who  alone  has  adequate  knowledge  and 
wisdom  to  do  justice  to  sin. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  easy  to  hold  this  teaching 
of  Christ  in  a  wrong  spirit,  to  cherish  a  sense  of 
satisfaction  that,  even  if  we  may  not  a.  enge  our- 
selves, yet  vengeance  is  certainly  in  store  for 
wrong-doers.  Tliis  would  be  entirely  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  Christ.  It  would  be  the  old  evil  spirit 
of  vengeance  in  a  new  form,  a  more  subtle  and 
therefore  a  worse  form.  It  would  mean  an  utter 
absence  of  the  love  wliich  Christ  inculcate,  which 
desires  and  prays  for  the  good  of  the  enemy.  It 
would  be  the  conquest  of  ourselves  by  evil,  not  of 
the  evil  in  others  by  good.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  moral  sense  which  God  has  implanted 
in  us,  and  wluch  He  has  strengthened  uy  His 
revelation  of  Himself,  could  not  rest  satisfied  unless 
it  were  assured  that  evil  shall  not  go  unpunished, 
that  unrepented  wrong  shall  receive  its  due  reward 
from  an  all-wise  and,  let  us  add,  an  all-loving  God. 

Lttbraturb.— Orimm-Thaycr,  Lex.  f.vv. ;  EGTj  ad  loec.  cit. ; 
Maclaren,  ExpoHtunu  of  Holy  Scripture,  '  Matthew ' ;  Tholuck, 
Cotn.  on  Sermon  on  the  Mottnt;  Ooebel,  Parables;  Sanday- 
Headlam,  Romans;  Moule,  Rotnang;  Stevens,  Teaching  of 
Jeatis ;  Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jemts ;  Hastings'  DB^  artt.  *  Anger 
(Wrath)  of  God,'  *  Avenge,' '  Ethics,'  •  Forgiveness,'  *  Ooel ' ;  JE, 
artt.  *  Forgiveness,'  'Ooel,'  'Retaliation.' 

CHARLE.S  S.  Mac  ALPINE. 

YERILT. — A  formula  of  asseveration  or  corro- 
boration. 

The  Hebrew  is  p^,  and,  while  it  is  translated  in  the  OT  by 
the  LXX  into  yifWT»(cf.  Ps  7219)  or  ix.j5i^  (cf.  Jer  28[351«),  and  hy 
Aquila  into  )riTirr*»;ui>*rf,  it  is  simply  transliterated  by  the  NT 
writers,  except  St.  Luke,  who,  in  deference  to  his  Gentile  readers, 
gives  «kXi)dfl^  in  three  instances  where  the  parallels  have  m.fi.ii* 
(Lk  9a7=Mt  l(J»=Mk  91 ;  Lk  12«=Mt  24<7 ;  Lk  218 =Mk  i^tt). 

According  to  R.  Judoh  ben  Sinia,  the  formula  had  three  uses : 
(1)  in  swearing  (cf.  Nu  622),  (2)  in  accepting  (cf.  Dt  27WX  "xl 
(3>  in  expressing  confidence  (cf.  1  K  1^).*  >\'hen  a  Rabbi  would 
add  impressiveness  to  a  doctrine,  he  prefaced  it  \\'ith  Amen, 

*  Verily,'  signifying  that  it  was  a  tradition  received  by  Moses  on 
Sinai.f  The  congregation  resiwnded  Amen  to  the  prayers  in 
the  8>'nagogue,  a  usage  which  passed  into  the  Christian 
ecciesia'tX  and  the  Talmud  warns  against  *an  oq)han  Avi<n,' 
meaning  one  uttered  without  consideration,  or  \u  ignorance 
whereto  the  response  is  being  madc.§ 

It  is  somewhat  unfortunate  that,  where  it  is  an  asseverative 
preface,  our  versions  have  translated  «ai^»  by  *  verily,"  and, 
where  it  is  a  liturgical  resjwnse,  have  simply  transliterated  iu 
Let  it  be  underst(K)d  that  the  word  is  the  same  in  both  coses. 
See  art.  Asikx. 

Jesus,  like  the  Rabbis,  was  accustomed,  by  way 
of  besiKjaking  His  hearers'  attention,  to  preface 
important  declarations  with  A  men,  '  Verily.  |;  All 
our  Evangelists  represent  Him  a**!  doing  so  ;  but 
whereas  the  Synoptists  put  on  His  lips  a  single 

*  Verily,*  St.  John  makes  Him  in  every  instance 
reduplicate  the  formula,  saying  *  Verily,  verily.' 
AVhat  is  the  explanation  of  this  divergence  ?  It  is 
out  of  the  question  to  supix)se  that,  since  the 
Johannine  and  the  Synoptic  login  are  in  no  case 
identical,  Jesus  may  have  spoken  after  both 
fashions,  employing  now  the  single,  now  the 
double  *  Verily.  It  does  not  api>ear  that  tlie 
latter  was  in  use  among  the  Jews,  and  it  may  be 
assumed  that  Jesus  always  8r)oke  a(!cording  to 
the  Synoptic  representation.  Lightfoot  makes  a 
shrewd  and  far-reaching  comment  on  Mk  5**^ 
Talitha^  kiitn  means  merely  **  Maiden,  arise ! " 
And  this  is  all  that  Jesus  actually  said  ;  *  but  in 
His  pronunciation  and  utterance  of  the^*e  words 
there  flashed  forth  such  authority  and  comman<l- 
ing  energy,  that  they  sounded  no  less  than  if  He 

•  Wetsteln  on  Mt  6". 

t  Lightfoot  on  Mt  5i». 

1 1  Co  1418 ;  Aug.  de  Cateeh.  Rtid.  5  IS. 

i  Lightfoot  on  1  Co  14i«. 

I  Aug.  in  Joan.  Ev.  Tract,  xli.  J  3 :  '  Multum  connuendat  quod 
ita  pronuntiat ;  quodammodo,  si  dici  fas  est,  juratio  ejus  est. 
Amen,  amen  dioo  vobie.' 
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had  said:  <* Maiden,  I  tell  thee,  arise.'"  (Cf. 
Mt  9^  i^-ith  Mk  2"  =  Lk  5**).  May  not  this 
be  the  explanation  of  St.  John's  iisduplicated 
*  Verily '  ?  Jesos  actually  used  the  single  formula ; 
but  such  was  the  authority  of  His  tone  that 
St.  John,  reproducing  not  merely  His  language 
but  His  spirit,  reiterated  the  asseveration,  very 
much  as  a  modem  writer  might  underline  the 
word,  or  as  the  Hebrew  idiom  expressed  plurality 
or  magnitude  by  repetition ;  e.g.  Gn  14*'*  *  full  of 
pits  of  asphalt,  literaUy  'pits,  pits  of  asphalt.' 
The  beloved  disciple  held  every  tone,  look,  and 
gesture  of  the  Master  in  reverent  remembrance ; 
and  when  he  limned  His  picture,  he  was  in 
nowise  careful  to  reproduce  details  with  slavish 
and  pedantic  accuracy,  but,  with  the  artist's  in- 
stinct, sought  to  catch  those  subtle  and  elusive 
expressions  which  reveal  the  true  personality. 
When  he  reduplicated  'Verily,'  he  designed  to 
make  his  readers  realize  the  majesty  wherewith 
tiie  Lord  spoke  and  the  authority  which  His  words 
carried.* 

LmKATTRE.— Bruder,  Concord.,  and  Orimm-Thayer,  Lex.  t.v. 
kft.r.9\  Hastings,  DB,  art  *Amen';  ExpT  xiW.  [1896]  100 ff., 
190  f.,  xiiL  [1902]  563  ff. ;  Dalman»  Wordt  o/Je9tu,  228  ff. 

David  ^mith 

YIGARI0U8  81CRIFICE.— The  word  'vicarious' 
{virarius  from  vicis^  'change,'  'alteration')  means 
acting,  or  suffering,  for  another,  or  in  the  place  of 
another.  The  idea  of  change,  transfer,  or  substi- 
tution pertains  to  the  term.  It  has  the  same  root 
&s  '  vice '  in  *  vicegerent,'  *  viceroy '  or  '  vicar,'  and 
other  words  which  signify  that  one  person  has 
assumed  the  place,  position,  or  office  of  another. 
It  may  mean  'instead  of  {drrl)f  or  'in  behalf 
of  {inrip).  The  word  'sacrifice'  (from  sacer, 
'sacred,  'holy,'  and  /acere,  *to  make')  means 
something  devoted,  or  offered  at  a  cost;  and  in 
the  stricter  religious  sense  means  sometliing  con- 
secrated, or  offered  to  a  iflvinity  as  an  acKnow- 
ledgment  of  benefits  received,  or  as  a  propitiation 
for  favours  to  be  extended.  Sacrifice  (wh.  see)  is 
a  somewhat  different  act  in  different  cults  and  in 
different  stages  of  religious  development,  but  has 
in  it  the  idea  of  a  means  of  approach  to  Deity 
through  a  material  oblation  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  His  favour.  When  the  service  is  volun- 
tarily undertaken,  or  when  it  is  assumed  at  a  cost 
to  the  individual  and  for  the  sake  of  another,  no 
|>er8onal  benefit  bein^  expected  in  return,  we  have 
sacrifice  which  is  vicarious.  Vicarious  sacrifice, 
therefore,  has  been  appropriately  defined  as  '  volun- 
tarily assuming  the  place  and  entering  into  the 
condition  of  some  one  for  his  benefit.'  The  two 
words, '  vicarious '  and  '  sacrifice,'  add  to  each  other, 
and  together  well  define  a  phenomenon  which  we 
find  occurring  in  the  more  advanced  religions,  and 
CHijecially  in  the  religion  of  Christ. 

'  Vicarious  sacrifice '  is  not  a  Scripture  expression, 
but  is  used  by  theologians  to  represent  the  meaning 
of  a  large  number  of  passages  found  in  the  NT,  in 
which  the  substitutionary  cliaracter  of  Jesus'  suffer- 
ings are  referred  to,  as,  e.g.,  the  one  in  which  Jesus 
describes  the  end  of  His  coming  as  a  X&rpop  ivrl 
iroWQv,  a  ransom  for  manv  (Mk  10^).  These 
pass^^es  have  generally  been  held  to  teach  vicarious 
sacrifice ;  but  just  how  the  words  are  to  be  under- 
stood, in  what  sense  the  suffering  of  Jesus  were 
vicarious,  whether  we  are  to  consider  the  terms  to 
mean  '  in  behalf  of,'  or  '  in  the  ^lace  of,'  whether 
the  vicarious  sacrifice  was  made  m  the  interests  of 
<iod  (Satisfaction  theories),  or  of  men  (Moral  and 
Sympathy  theories),  or  both  (Mediation  theories) — 
these  questions  have  constituted  some  of  the  most 
disputed  problems  of  theology,  and  have  been  the 


ground  on  which  have  been  developed  diverse  con- 
ceptions which  for  hundrcMis  of  years  have  agitated 
the  Church.  As  far  as  the  words  'Vicarious 
sacrifice '  are  concerned,  they  can  be  used  in  either 
sense,  for  Christ's  sacrifice  would  be  vicarious  if  it 
were  made  to  propitiate  the  offended  dignitv  of 
God,  or  uphold  His  justice,  or  maintain  His  law, 
or  satisfy  the  demands  of  His  ethical  life,  or 
reveal  the  content  of  His  ethical  nature  in  a 
supreme  manifestation  of  saving  love.  To  deter- 
mme  in  which  sense  the  words  are  to  be  understood, 
that  they  niaj  reveal  to  us  the  true  teachings  of 
Scripture,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  careful  study 
of  those  passages  which  they  are  used  to  sum  up 
or  represent. 

In  doing  thia  we  meet  vn\h  the  following  serious  difficulties. 
(1)  The  lack  of  unity  in  the  Biblical  mode  of  representaUon,  the 
view-point  of  Chrufs  work  and  sufferings  being  diverse  and 
manifold.  (2)  The  fact  that  Christ's  work  is  set  forth  both  bv 
Hinutelf  and  the  Apostles  in  metaphors  and  symbols  which 
cannot  be  given  a  dose  logical  interpretation.  It  has  been  well 
said,  '  We  make  a  mistake  If  we  take  their  symbols  of  thought 
as  equi^'alenta  of  spiritual  realities,  or  if  we  treat  their  sentences 
as  propositions  from  which  we  may  deduce  Uie  uttermost  corol- 
laries. Their  figures  are  iUustrations,  not  definitions;  their 
expressions  were  forced  on  them  by  their  past  thought  and 
experience,  and  are  flung  out  towards  truth  as  their  best  means 
of  approximating  to  it'  (Lewis).  (3)  Whil^some  of  the  figures 
are  rooted  in  popular  conceptions  of  religious  service  and  are 
drawn  from  the  Jei%ish  nuniftcial  s^'stem,  others  are  bold  strokes 
of  the  imagination,  and  are  capable  of  various  meanings.  (4) 
The  different  viei%*s  held  of  the  Jewish  sacrificial  sj-stem  from 
which  the  NT  figures  and  expressions  are  drawn  constitute  a 
difficulty.  Some  regard  them  as  close  t>'pes  and  symbols  of 
Christ's  work,  and  give  them  expiatory  value  (P.  Fairbaim); 
while  otliers  affirm  that '  tiiey  disclose  no  trace  of  the  idea  of 
vicarious  substitution,  nor  of  propitiation '  (Westcott).  (5)  Some 
texts  used  singly  seem  to  teach  what  other  texts  contradict, 
showing  that  they  are  loose  statements,  not  to  be  taken  with 
logical  exactness ;  or  that  they  represent  phases  of  a  doctrine 
and  not  the  whole  of  it,  or  that  they  are  metaphorical.  (6)  The 
feet  that  there  are  two  ideas  of  sacrifice  in  the  OT— one  of  the 
priests  and  the  other  of  the  prophets  ;  and  that  Hebrews  and  Jn. 
seem  to  have  worked  out  their  ideas  on  the  baadB  of  the  Levitical 
standpoint,  while  Jesus  and  St.  Pftul  represent  more  the  ideas 
of  the  prophets.  (7)  The  difficulty  of  freeing  ourselves  of  a 
priori  iaeas  in  our  interpretations  of  Scripture,  dogmatic  con- 
ceptions having  been  planted  in  our  minds  in  chikihood,  and 
become  a  part  of  the  religious  atmosphere  in  which  we  move. 
(8)  Finally,  the  difficultv  of  getting  at  the  meaning  attached  to 
terms  among  the  Palestine  Jews  of  Jesus'  time^  such  terms,  for 
example,  as  'ransom,'  'redemption,'  'propitiation,'  and  certain 
legal  expressions.  In  stud>ing  the  Scriptures,  therefore,  to 
ascertain  in  what  sense  w*e  are  to  understand  Christ's  vicarious 
sacrifice,  we  are  to  note  the  individualism  of  the  expressions, 
their  figurative  character,  their  lack  of  logical  exactness  and 
definition,  their  relation  to  their  time,  and  the  fact  that  their 
authors  are  concerned  i%ith  stating  facts  and  results  rather  Uum 
developing  theories.  We  are  to  interpret  the  psssages  in  a  free 
and  vital  rather  than  in  an  exact  and  Uteral  way,  note  the 
general  impression  they  make,  the  essential  truth  they  reveal, 
and  the  conception  of  their  meuiing  which  will  best  harmonize 
the  variant  azul  diverse  statements  into  a  consistent  unity. 

1.  The  te«cliiiigB  of  Jesus  in  the  Synoptics.— Our 
first  source  of  infonnation  concerning  the  way  we 
are  to  understand  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  «fesu8 
must  he  His  own  teaching.  Too  many  have  over- 
looked this  and  started  with  the  conceptions  of  St. 
Paul,  as  if  the  human  teacher  were  a  clearer  witness 
than  He  who  was  Himself  the  revelation.  If  there 
is  any  squaring  to  do,  St.  Paul  niu.<tt  he  squared 
indth  Jesus,  not  Jesus  with  St.  Paul,  for  the  Master 
did  not  preach  a  partial  gospel.  As  we  study  His 
sayings  concerning  His  sacrifice,  we  note  that  He 
retcaros  it  as  necessary,  voluntary,  vicarious,  and 

lemptive,  and  that  He  relates  it  (1)  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Kingdom,  (2)  to  tlie  remission  of 
sins,  (3)  to  the  ratifying  of  the  covenant.  (1)  Jesus 
considers  His  vicarious  sacrifice  as  necessarily  in- 
volved in  His  work  of  establishing  His  Kingdom. 
He  opened  His  ministry  with  the  announcement, 
'The  time  is  ful tilled,  and  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  at  hand'  (Mk  1",  cf.  Mt  4").  The  Kingdom  of 
Grod  was  not  tlie  *  politico-ethical  commonwealth ' 
(Pfleiderer)  which  Jewish  prophecy  had  described, 
but  a  spiritual  society,  established  by  the  grace 
of  Grod,  of  righteous  men  having  fellowship  with 
one  another  and  with  a  common  Father.    To  the 
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founding  of  HIh  Kingdom  He  devoted  Himself 
with  singleness  of  heart,  understanding  well  the 
hazard  it  involved ;  for  He  realized  the  tradition- 
alism of  the  a^^e,  its  formalism,  its  lack  of  spiritual 
vision,  its  worldly  lust  and  ambition,  and  He  knew 
full  w^ell  the  opposition  He  would  stimulate  and 
the  conflicts  He  must  encounter.  The  history  of 
the  prophets  was  before  Him,  and  the  blood  of  the 
martyrs  cried  to  Him  from  the  ground.  Even 
Plato  was  able  to  perceive  *  that  one  perfectljr  just 
could  not  appear  among  the  senseless  and  wiclced 
without  provoking  a  murderous  hatred.'  The  law 
of  righteousness,  fundamental  in  His  Kingdom, 
would,  He  knew,  cut  across  the  self-interests  of 
men,  as  well  as  the  conservatism  of  the  Rabbinical 
teachers  of  the  day.  Consequently  He  compares 
Himself  to  the  good  shepherd  who  lays  down  his 
life  for  the  sheep,  and  states  the  terms  of  His 
discipleship  as  follows :  *  If  any  man  will  come 
after  me,  let  him  deny  himself  and  take  up  his 
cross  and  follow  me*  (Lk  9^).  Nor  did  He  mis- 
take the  facts,  for  early  in  His  career  the  antagon- 
ism developed  which  mcreased  in  intensity  until 
it  culminated  in  the  Crucifixion.  Only  by  a  denial 
of  His  vocation  in  establishing  the  Kingdom  of  God 
could  He  have  saved  His  life ;  only  by  what  was 
impossible  witli  Him — the  forgetting  of  the  will  of 
Grod  and  the  ceasing  to  love  men.  Thus  we  see 
that  vicarious  sacrihce  was  necessarily  involved  in 
His  work  of  establishing  His  Kingdom,  and  in  this 
sense  was  not  singular  or  exceptional,  but  came 
under  the  general  law  of  service.  *  Whatever  more 
is  to  be  said  as  to  the  significance  of  Christ's  death, 
this  at  least  is  certain,  that  he  died  as  a  faithful 
martyr  for  truth  and  love '  (Bruce). 

(2)  There  seems,  however,  to  be  something  deeper 
in  Jesus'  consciousness  than  the  mere  fact  that  His 
work  of  founding  His  Kingdom  will  so  cross  the 
world-spirit  of  selfishness  and  sin  that  He  will 
develop  an  antagonism  which  will  end  in  His 
vicarious  death.  He  clearly  relates  it  to  the  fact 
of  remission  of  sins.  In  L*k  22"  there  is  a  deeper 
thought  than  Hollmann  has  in  mind  when  he  says  : 
*  He  is  only  thinking  of  the  dreary  fact  that  His 
countrymen  are  going  to  treat  Him  as  a  criminal 
insteati  of  as  the  Holy  One  of  God,'  for  this  passage 
was  associated  in  the  minds  of  His  hearers  with 
a  Messianic  work  of  the  greatest  significance. 
Stronger  statements  are  found  in  Mk  IQ^'^^\ 
Jesus  IS  going  with  His  disciples  to  Jerusalem,  and 
on  the  way  seeks  to  impress  them  with  what  He 
lias  stMed  very  earnestly  before,  that  in  Jerusalem 
He  will  be  delivered  to  mockery  and  death,  but  in 
three  days  will  rise  a^ain.  This  announcement  is 
followed  by  the  ambitious  rec^uest  of  James  and 
John  for  chief  seats  in  His  Kinj^dom.  With  His 
mind  tilled  with  the  thought  of  His  coming  passion, 
He  replies  to  them,  *Ye  know  not  what  ye  ask. 
Are  ye  able  to  drink  the  cup  which  I  drink,  or  be 
baptized  with  the  baptism  with  which  I  am  bap- 
tized ? '  Then  follows  in  an  address  to  the  disciples, 
who  are  indignant  at  James'  and  John's  request, 
the  not4ible  words,  *  For  the  Son  of  Man  also  came 
not  to  be  ministered  to,  but  to  minister,  and  to 
|?ive  his  life  a  ransom  for  many.*  The  correct 
interpretation  of  this  passage  is  most  important, 
for  it  is  much  emphasized  oy  those  who  seek  to 
find  in  tiesus'  teaching  an  expiatory'  reference. 

Dr.  Raur  and  others  have  (questioned  its  integrity,  afflmiinff 
that  there  is  nothing  like  it  in  the  Synoptics  except  Mt  So'-^, 
which  Banr  also  cast«  under  suspicion,  that  it  is  introduced  so 
abruptly  as  to  be  questionable,  and  that  it  has  a  Pauline  flavour, 
and  if  genuine,  would  not  have  been  omitted  by  Luke.  The 
criticism,  however,  seems  scarcely  valid,  for  in  si>caking  to  the 
disciples  alwut  the  nature  of  greatness — that  its  value  lies  in 
service — it  was  natural  that  Jesus  should  allude  to  Ilis  expected 
death  of  which  He  had  previously  spoken,  using  it  as  an 
illustration  of  the  point  He  was  enforcing. 

The  passage  has   had   various    interpretations. 


Usually  much  weight  has  been  attached  to  the 
word  Xi^rpoy,  'ransom,'  and  its  Heb.  equivalents, 
these  being  assumed  to  fix  its  meaning ;  out  this  is 
unsatisfactory,  for  the  LXX  has  employed  X&rpou 
to  translate  lour  different  Heb.  terms,  and  besides, 
since  Jesus  8}X)ke  Aramaic,  it  is  not  certain  that 
\&rpotf,  in  the  way  the  LXX  uses  it,  exactly  repre- 
sents what  Jesus  said.  If  an  exact  interpretation 
were  required,  we  should  have  to  know  the  Aramaic 
word  of  which  X&rpop  is  the  translation.  Hollmann 
has  discussed  this  term  cogently  and  ably,  showing 
that  Jesus  probably  did  not  use  the  Aram,  cognate 
of  kopher,  but  the  equivalent  of  a  Heb.  word  de- 
rived either  from  rn^  *  to  ransom,'  V^|  *  to  deliver,' 
or  pT9  *to  set  free.'  Thus  \&rpov  would  mean  a 
purchase  price,  or  a  means  of  setting  free.  In  this 
case  Avrlt  of  which  much  is  made,  would  not  signify 
*in  place  of  and  establish  a  thought  of  substitution, 
but '  for,'  and  the  passage  would  mean  that  Jesus 
would  give  His  life  for  the  freeing  or  saving  of 
many — an  interpretation  which  would  fit  in  with 
the  context  mucii  better  than  if  \&rpov  is  taken  as 
the  equivalent  of  kopher.  The  idea  would  then  be 
that  men  of  the  world  find  greatness  in  assuming 
superiority  over  others,  whereas  Jesus  finds  it  in 
serving  otners.  But  if  we  assume  that  Xirroof  means 
in  this  passage  what  it  means  in  the  LXX  tr.  of 
Leviticus,  where  the  main  idea  of  the  ransom  is 
that  of  substituting  one  thing  for  another,  and  if 
we  hold  that  iivrl  means  *  in  place  of,'  the  most  that 
we  can  make  out  of  the  passage  is  tiiat  Jesus  gives 
His  life  as  a  ransom  price  to  liberate  many  who  are 
in  bondage.  But  what  is  the  bondage?  Taking 
Jesus'  other  teachings  into  account,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  it  is  bondage  to  selfishness  and  sin, 
such  selfishness  and  world-spirit  as  James  and  John 
had  just  ^own.  This  would  accord  with  the  use 
of  \vTp6(a  found  in  1  P  1"  and  Tit  2^K  But  even 
if  this  is  the  meaning,  the  passage  does  not  state 
the  process  or  manner  of  the  ransom.  The  thought 
that  because  the  word  is  taken  from  the  old  sacri- 
ficial system  we  must  find  there  the  meaning  that 
is  to  be  attached  to  it,  is  not  warranted  V>y  sound 
principles  of  exegesis.  That  the  thought  of  a 
vicarious  satisfaction  offered  to  God  is  not  intended, 
is  rendered  clear  by  the  fact  that  such  an  interpre- 
tation would  contradict  the  wliole  tendency  of  the 
teachings  of  Jesus,  who  constantly  emphasized  the 
free  grace  of  God  as  ready  to  forgive  every  re- 
pentant sinner.  Jesus  does  not  conceive  of  His 
work  as  an  ottering  to  God,  or  for  the  sake  of  God, 
but  as  performed  solely  in  lK?half  of  men.  AVe 
conclude,  then,  that  this  imoortant  passa<re  simply 
means  that  Jesus  vicariously  sacrificed  His  life  in 
order  to  save  men  from  the  selfishness  of  sin.  How 
He  thought  His  death  would  accomplish  this  is 
not  stated,  and  is  a  matter  of  inference.  If  any- 
thing is  imi)lied,  it  is  that  a  complete  surrender 
to  the  good  of  men  is  such  a  break  with  the  world- 
spirit  whicli  has  just  revealed  itself,  even  in  such 
good  men  as  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  that  if  men  will 
accept  tliis  serving  spirit  and  act  from  the  motive 
of  self-denying  love,  they  will  thereby  win  an  inner, 
moral  victory  over  the  world,  and  thus  be  freed 
from  its  bondage  and  evil. 

Another  passage  in  the  Synoptics  which  has  lx?en 
made  to  do  service  in  atteini>t.s  to  explain  the  nature 
of  Jesus'  vicarious  sacrifice  and  its  relation  to  the 
remission  of  sins,  is  His  utterance  upon  the  cr()>s. 
The  depth  of  agony  there  expressed  in  the  cry,  •  My 
God,  my  Go<l,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ? '  is  said 
to  indicate  that  in  this  dark  experience  Christ  as  a 
substitute  was  sufiering  in  its  fulness  the  wrath  <»f 
God  against  sin  ;  that  lie  was  exiled  from  the  joys 
of  God's  presence  (Dale),  because  He  was  vicari- 
ously bearing  the  consequences  of  the  transgressions 
of  tlie  race.  There  has  l>een  a  tendency  since 
asceticism  invaded  the  Church,  and  the  body  was 
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made  the  seat  of  ain,— and  to  crucify  it  was  con- 
Hidered  a  way  to  please  God, — to  magnify  the 
importance  of  the  physical  sufferings  of  Christ  and 
make  them  the  supreme  sacrifice  through  which 
remission  of  sins  has  come.  This  was  not  the 
tliought  of  the  AiKwtolic  age,  which  was  impressed 
with  His  grace  rather  than  by  His  physical  suffer- 
ings. Christ's  death  had  long  been  before  His 
contemplation,  and  from  it  He  never  shrank.  He 
spoke  of  it  with  calmness  and  dignity,  and  some- 
times with  apparent  rapture :  *  the  Son  of  Man 
should  be  glorified'  (Jn  IQP),  But  when  He 
refers  to  its  modes  and  agents.  He  assumes  another 
tone.  It  is  the  form  not  the  fact  of  death  from 
which  He  appears  to  shrink.  He  is  overcome  by 
tlie  thought  that  the  agents  of  His  suffering  are 
the  religious  leaders  of  His  time,  and  tliat  from  His 
own  company  has  arisen  a  traitor.  Evil  is  using 
the  occasion  of  His  voluntary,  vicarious  death  as 
an  opportunity  for  more  violent  manifestation,  and 
the  men  He  is  trying  to  save  are  at  work  to  put 
Him  to  death.  The  highest  revelation  of  His 
grace  is  the  occasion  for  the  highest  manifestation 
of  wickedness.  Being  in  the  midst  of  it,  not 
thinking  about  it,  but  experiencing  it,  this  fact  of 
evil  comes  upon  Him  with  an  overwhelming  reality, 
and  for  a  moment  His  sensitive  soul  is  clouded, 
and  He  lays  hold  of  a  sentence  found  in  Ps  22^  and 
utters  it  as  the  most  suitable  words  at  hand  by 
which  to  express  His  agony.  The  psalm  does  not 
mean  abandonment  by  GomcI,  but  abandonment  to 
suffering,  for  later  it  increasingly  expresses  the 
confidence  of  the  sufferer  that  he  will  be  heard  and 
delivered  by  God,  so  that  he  shall  yet  come  to 
praise  Him ;  nor  does  Jesus  mean  that  He  is 
abandoned  by  God  and,  substitutionally,  under  the 
cnuthing  loau  of  His  displeasure,  for  He  stays  Him- 
self on  the  fact  that  in  His  agony  God  is  His  Grod. 
As  has  been  said  :  *  He  who  wrestles  with  death 
with  such  pious  longing  upon  His  lips  has  not  fully 
lost  His  Grod,  but  rather  presupposes  a  still  abiding 
relationship  with  Him  (Wendt).  We  cannot, 
therefore,  believe  that  the  words  on  the  cross  are 
in  any  sense  a  consciousness  of  God's  displeasure. 

(3)  But  not  only  do  the  Synoptics  relate  Christ's 
vicarious  sacrifice  to  the  remission  of  sins,  they 
also  connect  it  with  the  ratification  of  the  New 
Covenant^  especially  by  the  words  spoken  at  the 
Last  Supper.  The  account  is  found  in  all  the 
Synoptics  and  in  1  Co  11.  There  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  criticism  concerning  the  true  text,  some 
holding  that  eh  &(f>t(ny  afjutpriuu  and  vepl  woWQp, 
vxip  vfiujv  are  later  additions.  Some  also  affirm 
that  ij  Kaivij  SiaOifiKrj  of  Lk.  are  words  due  to  the 
influence  of  St.  Paul.  Some  of  the  reasons  sug- 
gested for  this  criticism  seem  to  have  weight,  but 
nothing  that  has  been  said  is  at  all  decisive,  so 
that  it  is  best  to  let  the  text  stand.  To  interpret 
its  meaning  we  must  remember  the  occasion  with 
which  it  is  connected — the  celebration  of  the  Pass- 
over. This  feast  was  regarded  as  a  memorial  of 
the  delivery  from  bondage,  and  was  at  the  time  of 
Jesus  a  joyful  festival.  In  the  discourse  of  the 
Last  Supper  the  symbolism  used  is  not  drawn  from 
the  Pascnal  lamb,  but  rather  from  Ex  24,  where  the 
sacrifice  established  to  celebrate  the  new  covenant 
between  Jahweh  and  Israel  at  Mount  Sinai  is  de- 
scribed. The  victim  was  slain,  divided  into  two 
parts,  and  the  contracting  parties  passing  between 
these  parts  were  sprinklea  with  blood.  Thus  the 
covenant  was  solemnized,  and  the  partaking  of  the 
fleshy  in  common  indicated  communion.  As  the 
offering  at  Sinai  sealed  the  Old  Covenant,  so  Jesiw, 
when  about  to  die,  looked  upon  Himself  as  the 
victim  whose  blood  would  seed  the  New  Covenant 
which  He  had  established  in  inaugurating  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  Says  Stevens  (Chr.  Doct.  of 
Salv.  50) : 


*  The  Sapper  is,  then,  the  symbolic  ratification  of  the  New 
Covenant,  analogous  to  the  solemn  rite  by  which  the  ancient 
covenant  was  confirmed  by  an  offering  denoting  the  establish- 
ment of  communion  with  God  and  participation  in  the  blewings 
of  His  grace.  If  regard  be  had  solely  to  the  language  of  our 
Lord  at  Uie  institution  of  the  Supper,  it  must  be  admitted, 
I  tiiink,  that  it  is  adapted  to  carry  our  thou^^hts  not  in  the 
direction  of  tdie  current  Jewish  ideas  of  propitiation  by  sacrifice, 
but  rather  toward  the  conception  of  a  new  relation  of  fellowship 
with  God  and  obedience  to  Him  constituted  by  Jesus'  death.' 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  we  do  not  tind  in 
the  Synoptics  any  teaching  which  warrants  the 
theological  deduction  often  made,  that  the  vicari- 
ous sacrifice  of  Christ  is  an  offering  made  to  satisfy 
the  justice  of  €rod,  propitiate  Him  in  the  sense  of 
removing  His  di^spleasure,  or  secure  the  remission 
of  sins  by  removmg  objective  obstacles  to  the  free 
movement  of  God's  grace. 

2.  YicariooB  taorifloe  in  the  writings  attribated 
to  St.  Jolm. — The  writings  which  are  ascribed  to 
St.  John  present  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  Christ 
in  a  somewhat  different  light  from  the  Synoptics. 
There  is  much  use,  in  these  writings,  of  the  thought 
that  men  become  free  through  liglit,  or  that  salva- 
tion is  by  revelation.  If  one  walks  in  the  light, 
that  is,  holds  fellowship  with  God  in  righteousness 
and  love,  he  is  saved. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  go  into  the  critical  questions  con- 
cerning authorship  and  other  special  difficulties  which  Uiese 
writings  present.  We  believe  the  balance  of  argument  is  in 
favour  of  their  authenticity.  One  cannot  fail,  however,  to  note 
that  the  historic  reality  which  characterizes  the  S^^optic  ac- 
counts is  here  invaded  by  the  subjective,  mystic  type  of  thought 
of  the  author.  The  pcurable  gives  way  to  the  doctrinal  dis- 
cussions. The  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  is  supplanted  by  dis- 
courses about  eternal  life.  There  is  also  clear  evidence  that  the 
discourses  of  Jesus  found  in  Jn.  were  not  delivered  in  the  form 
there  presented,  but  have  been  worked  over  in  the  contempla- 
tions of  the  Apostle.  St.  John's  religious  consciousness,  how- 
ever, has  been  developed  under  the  mfluenoe  of  Jesus,  and  his 
statements  and  discourses  are  built  up  on  the  basis  of  the  real 
sayings  of  the  Master.  They  are  therefore  of  the  highest 
value. 

{a)  The  Prologue  to  the  Gospel  especially  draws 
out  the  above  conception,  and  makes  the  ooject  of 
Christ's  vicarious  sacrifice  the  revelation  of  the 
Father.  By  illuminating  the  world,  Jesus  saves 
the  world,  lie  shines  in  on  the  darkness  of  human 
society  and  thus  gives  life.  *  This  is  life  eternal, 
that  they  should  know  thee,  the  only  true  God, 
and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent   (Jn  17*). 

But  along  with  this  conception  of  redemption 
through  revelation,  there  is  another  line  of  passages 
which  refer  to  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Chnst, 
and  which  relate  these  to  His  saving  office.  St.  John 
seems  to  have  clearly  recognized  that  sin  is  a  power 
which  excludes  the  coming  in  of  light,  and  that 
therefore  it  needs  in  some  special  sense  to  be  over- 
come. The  first  of  these  passages  is  the  announce- 
ment of  John  the  Baptist:  *  Behold  the  Lamb  of 
God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world* 
(Jn  1*).  Many  have  questioned  the  genuineness 
of  a  statement  so  different  from  those  with  which 
the  Synoptics  begin  the  ministry  of  Christ ;  but 
admitting  it  to  be  authentic,  we  have  the  following 
facts  to  note  concerning  it :  (1)  It  is  suggested  by 
Is  13^.  (2)  The  phrase  6  alfnav  means  *  who  removes,' 
as  the  LXX  uses  other  terms  for  bearing  sin.  (3) 
While  the  words  *  the  Lamb  of  God  *  go  back  to 
the  Jewish  sacrificial  system,  as  here  used  they 
are  connected  with  the  conception  of  prophecy  and 
not  of  ritual.  (4)  There  is  certainly  nothing  clearly 
to  join  this  passage  to  the  idea  of  bearing  the  con- 
sequences, or  punishment  of  sin. 

Jn  3^*'*'  is  a  passage  which  seems  to  represent 
a  sentiment  of  Jesus,  probably  enlarged  ana  given 
in  the  words  of  the  Apostle.  It  contains  the 
following  teaching :  (1)  That  the  vicarious  sacrifice 
of  Christ  originated  in  the  love  of  God.  (2)  That 
acceptance  of  it  by  faith  secures  eternal  life.  (3) 
That  the  lifting  up  on  the  cross  is  an  exaltation 
before  men.  (4)  Tnat  it  is  necessary  (M)  in  order 
that  men  should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life. 
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There  is  no  expiaUiry  idea  Baggenteil  in  the  paxsage, 
bat  tlie  tliought  seemx  to  be  that  the  voluDtary 
death  uf  Christ  on  the  cross  '  is  the  niode  in  wliicli 
the  love  of  God  afwerCed  itself  and  beciuue  otfectual 
for  the  salvation  of  the  world '  (Terry). 

The  vicarious  sacrifice  of  Jesux  Ls  timght  also  in 
other  paaxaf-ea;  as  Jn  6*^='  10"-"  l^"  15",  and  in 
the  HiBh-Pnestly  prayer  in  ch.  17.  Jn  6»"  is  not 
an  allusion  to  thu  Lord's  Supjier,  but  !»  connected 
with  the  miracle  of  the  loaves,  the  feeding'  of  tlie 
multitude  suggesting  the  idea  of  spiritual  feeding, 
of  Jesus'  mission  to  urin}^  to  men  spiritual  uiannu 
by  the  partnking  uf  whicli  they  wonld  have  life. 
It  doeo  not  refer  to  atonement,  but  to  something 
present  and  available. 

The  dominating  idea  is  that  of  ethical  appropria- 
tion, wliich  laghtfoot  describes  as  tolloivn  :  '  To 
part«ke  of  the  Messiah  truly  is  to  partake  of  Him- 
self, His  pure  nature,  His  righteousness.  His  spirit.' 
Jn  10"' '' doee  not  s]>eak  of  an  expiatory  olJering 
for  sin,  but  ratlicT  'of  an  exposure  to  loss  of  life 
consequent  npon  faithful  core  uf  the  sheep '  (Terry). 
Jn  12*'  states  only  the  general  law  tliat  to  effect 
results  in  the  moial  world  one  must  sacrifice  him- 
self, a  principle  of  which  the  life  of  Jesus  is  the 
supreme  illustrtition.  Jn  15*^  is  an  iaiportont 
pftssagej  as  some  have  made  TiBhai  Ttfr  ^ixhr 
iiwip  point  to  a  snbstitutiontiry  death  of  judicial 
Mgninconce ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  see  in  it 
more  than  a  complete  consecration  of  life  to  the 
good  of  others,  that  witliolds  not  even  when  it  leads 
to  death.  The  Joliannine  use  of  nBirai  favours 
this  interpretation,  as  does  the  relation  of  this 
passage  to  the  counsel  bow  men  shonld  give  theni. 
selves  to  one  another's  good.  Nor  does  the  word 
iriti^tw  (I7'°)  neccHsitate  a  sacrificial  or  expiatory 
giving  of  Himself  ;  for  in  other  passages  in  Jn.  the 
word  IS  not  used  in  tliis  sense.  Moreover,  the  dis- 
ciples could  not  sanctify  themselves  in  this  manner. 
The  passage  simply  means  the  complete  conse- 
cration of  His  life 'to  His  work  with  all  that  it 
involved,  but  it  does  not  give  any  spetial  interpre- 
tation of  Hisdealh. 

(i)  In   the  Epistlen  of  St.  John  we  come  npon 

rassages  which  seem  more  dogmatic,  notably  1  Jn 
'  2"'  3"  4".  In  these  passages,  as  in  tlie  Fourth 
Gospel,  we  have  clearly  set  forth  the  fact  that  the 
work  of  Christ  originates  in  the  love  of  Goii,  and 
is  'a  move  on  His  part  to  provide  a  covering  of 
sins.'  The  word  l\as)iit,  which  is  tr.  'propitia- 
tion,' means  covering  or  blotting  out.  Weslcott 
says  ;  '  It  contains  the  notion  not  of  apiiensing  one 
often  in  anger,  but  of  altering_  the,  character  of 
that  wliicli  interposes  an  inevitable  obstacle  to 
fellowsliip.  The  propitiation,  wlien  it  is  applied 
to  the  sinner,  neutralizes  the  sin.'  Deissiiiann 
shows  that  its  strict  classical  meaning  in  tost  in  the 
NT,  and  that  it  is  applied  to  any  sacrificial  offer- 
ing. The  context  in  1  Jn.  alw  is  against  L'iviriL'  tlic 
term  a  relation  to  the  righteonsnc"  "'  inil.  -ini- 
it  is  deduced  from  the  Divine  lovi'     :  ^     i 

<]uentty  we  must  see  in  this  word  ii  i 

in  the  sonwe  of  cleansing  from  il.  or  ^.. .  ...■. 

That  which  sejiorates  from  the  fell^;^^^■ill|•  ui  l.""l 
is  not  any  exigency  of  tlie  Dii-ine  government,  or 
any  offence  to  the  Dirine  nature,  hut  it  is  the  fact 
that  man  has  chosen  to  walk  in  darkness,  lias 
pariicipated  in  the  works  of  the  devil.  His  sin 
must  be  pnt  away,  and  this  the  blood  of  Jesus  is 
able  to  accomplish.  If  we  are  asked  how,  we  know 
no  better  rejily  than  that  of  Beysclilag  in  the 
following  paR.-nge  (iVT  Theo!.  ii.  448) : 

allovii  lUclt  to  be  hrokiin,  ind  to  dinpimr— Uut  onl;'  an  Ond 
UTsml  [hnNT.    L'hrlil  In  Iltiilntli  tiunincd  npon'n  lothua 


dulh.  with  Uicapirit  af  Uic  norld,  He  hia  Drercome  the  spfrtt 

of  thit  He  <■  able  1«  overoome  II  in  every  heut  Into  which  H« 
(iDdi  entrance.    He  tiu  tlmi  becaine  to  the  riiUMr  the  Surety 

(c)  The  ideas  found  in  the  Apornlypte  are  prac- 
tically the  some  as  those  found  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  and  the  Johonnine  Epislle^,  They  have 
been  summarized  as  follows :  '  ( I )  That  death  is 
regarded  as  a  great  demonstration   of  love  (I'). 

(2)  It  is  a  deatli  which  once  for  oil  has  acltieved 
something.     There  is  a  finished  work  in  it  (!'). 

(3)  It  is  a  death  which  has  an  abiding  power  (v.'j, 
(i)  This  abiding  power  is  exerciseil  in  tliis,  tliat  it 
enables  men  to  be  fiuthful  to  Christ  under  persecu- 
tion, to  suffer  with  Him  rather  than  sin,  finally, 
rather  to  die  than  to  sin  (12").  (5)  Hence  the 
blood  of  Christ  both  docs  something  once  for  all,  in 
breaking  the  bond  which  sin  holds  ub  by,  and 
bringinx  us  into  such  a  relation  to  God  that  we  are 
a  )ieople  of  priests ;  and  does  something  pro- 
gr»«ively,  in  assuring  our  (.Tadual  assimilation  to 
Jesus  t'hrist  the  fiuthful  witness'  (Denney,  Death 
of  Christ,  i>.  250). 

3.  The  dootrlne  of  vlcaFiooa  lacriflu  in  the 
writing!  of  at.  ?aQl.— St.  Paul'^  doctrine  of  vicari- 
ous sacrifice  in  very  difficult  to  interpret,  aJlbough 
strongly  emphasized  ;  and  consequently  o|>inions 
have  varied   more  concerning  his  r      "'"  "  ''  "~ 


■ :  (I)  The  uneyilemi 


conceptlDDi.     (6)  The  tiUure  to  realize  Uiat  St.  Pu]  b  ron- 

irollea  hf  a  srulicBl  rather  thu  a  tlie 

Ja  not  GoiieQouiL3~  developing'  ■  lyalcn. , 

wrtUns  out  of  Ua  eiperience,  and  Irjlng  to  idjnal  h: 
reJiglauB  coiHoptloni.    (fl)  Uii  large  lue  of  PturiwnL]  I'iuhvb 
Mwf  (om»  ol  thooiht  in  descrililnit  his  new  ejnert«ip«,  makine 
It  dItHnill  to  decide  how  Uterally  the;-  are  to  be  taken.    (T)  Hu 


Ml  hi-  own 


,    (8)  Hi* 


thoucht*andex]BCIatloi 
doclrinnl  «nd  Ihe  hirtori 
Adam  and  the  Kail  a«  II 
he  imkel  tH  the  Chri.tii. 


.    (11)  The  litllt 
It  Christ  mlth  hi 


"  liBd 

inn  o( 
I'.Mded 


J<^n-tBh  etuiip.  (i)  That  he  is  >infhrii:nii>  ui 
andnan  methods  o(  IntnprMing  Scmitiite  to  ute  UiiilliAt  i-ita- 
lloDB  In  anDnimodatAl  iwnKD,  <0)  TfiBl  the  Aleliuidrion  fde» 
alnut  the  opposition  ol  flenh  and  Epirit,  Ike  earthly  nun  and  Ihe 

redeiionB.    <y)  That  th>i  11i«ri«il<Al  theolo):}'  had  iiiufh  In  do 

vioMious  sacrtBce,  This  theology  cniiftrued  the  relalions  be- 
tween inan  and  Ood  from  the  h'g^\  Ftandinlnt-  Uen  who  ilo 
not  tnini'the  Law  ars  tHponilhle  and  InvohMl  in  Kulll.    Tliis 

the  offender.  Oood  Sceda,  meritorious  perfoniiantes.  volunmry 
niorllnoations  are  ai-allln|E.  but  n-ith  most  men  the  g^iilt  of  uii«- 

iilelr'defi'clend™"  (S)  While  the  husk  n[  St.  I>iii'>  thoimht  fi  at 
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and  inner  side  which  we  must  graap  to  understand  his  real 
teachings.  Most  of  the  theories  of  vicarious  sacrifice  which  do 
not  accord  with  our  modem  ethical  spirit  and  with  the  prin> 
ciples  of  our  modem  thought,  arise  from  making  too  much  of 
the  '  earthen  vessels '  into  which  Paul's  real  beliefs  are  cast,  and 
it  is  dear  that  we  must  get  rid  of  these  to  find  the  *  heavenly 
treasures.' 

Most  interpreters  see  in  St.  Paul  a  twofold 
representation  of  Christ's  vicarious  sacrifice,  a 
juridical,  based  on  his  Pharisaical  conceptions,  and 
an  ethico-mystical,  a  product  of  his  vital  reli^ous 
experience.  A.  B.  Bruce  thinks  they  indicate 
different  stages  of  the  development  of  the  doctrine 
of  reconciliation  in  the  Apostle's  thinking,  but  one 
can  scarcely  consider  them  as  *  two  doctrines,'  for 

(1)  They  are  wrought  out  in  the  same  Epistles; 

(2)  They  interpenetrate.  Pfleiderer  explains  them 
psychologically,  making  them  the  expression  of 

*  two  souk  which  always  struggled  with  each  other 
in  the  breast  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Apostle 
Paul,  namely,  the  legal  Jewish  soul  and  the  evan- 
gelical Christian  soul.'  As  the  juridical  concep- 
tion arises  in  his  discussion  with  tne  Jews  and  has 
reference  to  Jewish  ideas  only,  it  may  be  that  the 
juridical  element  is  adopted  as  a  form  of  argument 
which  will  be  most  convincing  to  a  specisJ  class, 
and  that  it  is  not  intended  for  a  universal  form  in 
which  to  put  the  doctrine.  We  shall,  therefore, 
not  depena  so  much  on  the  form  as  on  the  reality 
which  seems  to  lie  behind  it — the  spiritual  idea — 
in  trying  to  set  forth  Paul's  view.  The  main  posi- 
tions of  the  Apostle  which  bear  on  his  conception 
of  Jesus'  vicarious  sacrifice  can  be  stated  under  the 
following  heads : 

(1)  Man  is  separated  from  God  by  the  fact  of  sin. 
— This  is  due  (a)  to  the  attitude  of  God  toward  sin. 
The  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  from  heaven  against 
all  ungodliness  and  unrighteousness  of  men,  who, 
light  having  been  given  them,  are  without  excuse 
and  are  treasuring  up  for  themselves  wrath  in  the 
day  of  wrath  (Ro  I"'-,  Eph  5*,  Col  3«).  {b)  Man 
because  of  sin  is  at  enmity  with  God,  minding  the 
things  of  the  flesh  and  not  the  things  of  the  spirit, 
nor  being  subject  to  the  law  of  God  (Ro  S*"*).  For 
men  to  be  brought  back  to  God  they  must  be  led 
to  renounce  sin,  for  (Jod  can  never  allow  it  or  har- 
monize with  it. 

(2)  God  wants  to  save  men  from  sin  and  reconcile 
them  to  Himself. — (a)  The  work  of  reconciliation, 
St.  Paul  says,  is  begun  by  God,  who  was  in  Christ 
reconciling  the  wond  unto  Himself  (2  Co  5*^**), 
who  sent  Him  forth  (Ro  3",  Gal  4*)  to  redeem 
them  which  were  under  the  Law ;  and  since  He 

*  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for 
us  all,  how  shall  he  not  also  with  him  freely  give 
us  all  things?'  (Ro  8").  In  view  of  these  explicit 
statements,  there  is  no  place  for  the  idea  that 
Jesus'  vicarious  sacrifice  was  to  reconcile  God  to 
us.  The  word  icoroXXdirerw,  'reconcile,'  is  used 
three  times  in  2  Co  5^^,  and  in  each  case  the 
reconciliation  is  to  Crod,  and  not  of  Grod  to  the 
world.  The  noun  KaTaKKayfi  is  twice  used  in  this 
passage  to  indicate  something  given  to  us,  and 
reinforces  the  affirmation  of  the  verb.  The  peace 
the  sinner  receives  through  this  reconciliation  is  a 
peace  irp^  rhv  Oedr,  toward  God,  and  not  a  peace  of 
God  toward  men.  Christ,  therefore,  in  seeking 
the  salvation  of  man,  is  the  expression  of  €rod ;  it 
is  God's  action,  God's  kindness,  God's  sacrifice. 
Whatever  Christ  meant  in  His  life  and  work  God 
meant,  (b)  This  idea  is  further  enforced  by  the 
passages  which  speak  of  Christ's  work  as  one  of 
grace  (Ro  3**):  those  who  would  be  justified  by 
the  Law  are  ifallen  away  from  grace  (Gal  5^),  for 
salvation  is  the  gift  of  God  (Eph  2^-  % 

(3)  There  are  certain  obstacles  to  God's  free  for- 
giving ara^x  which  must  be  overcome, — (a)  Sucn  an 
obstac^  is  not  the  ethical  nature  of  Grod,  or  His 
justice,  which  demands  a  propitiatory  ofifering  or 


substitute  in  punishment  to  make  it  possible  for 
Him  consistently  to  forgive.  This  idea  is  entirely 
out  of  harmony  with  the  passages  just  referred  to, 
which  make  God  originate  the  vicarious  sacrifice 
of  Christ,  and  which  make  Christ's  act  God's  o\(^. 
If  God  is  Himself  acting  in  Christ,  St.  Paul  cannot 
anywhere  mean  that  Jesus  is  seelung  in  His  sacri- 
fice to  obtain  something  from  God  which  He  is  not 
willing  to  give.  It  has  been  well  said,  '  since  God 
was  working  in  Christ  there  was  nothing  in  God  to 
overcome*  (Clarke).  Certain  passages,  however, 
are  said  to  teach  a  theory  of  expiation  which  has 
objective  reference,  and  show  the  necessity  of 
removing  obstacles  to  forgiveness  in  the  nature  of 
God.  Some  of  these  are  Ro  3»,  2  Co  5«i,  Gal  3" 
and  Col  2K  St.  Paul,  it  is  held,  in  these  passages 
teaches  that  sin  is  an  offence  to  the  righteousness  of 
God,  and  this  righteousness  must  be  vindicated 
and  compensated  before  forgiveness  is  possible. 
Bearing  m  His  death  the  punishment  due  to  us, 
Christ  nas  satisfied  the  Divine  righteousness,  so 
that  €rod  can  consistently  exercise  His  grace 
toward  sinners.  This  makes  Christ's  vicarious 
sacrifice  penal. 

The  interpretation  is  objectionable  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons : — (a)  Judicial  punishment  and  for- 
giveness are  incompatible,  for  for^veness  means 
the  withdrawal  and  not  the  infliction  of  such 
punishment.  The  disapproval  of  God  is  the  soul 
of  the  punishment  of  sm,  but  this  is  withdrawn 
when  forgiveness  is  extended.  If  it  is  the  purpose 
of  God  to  reconcile  man  to  Himself,  and  u  ne  is 
in  the  world  in  Christ  seeking  to  brin^  this  about, 
the  attitude  of  disapproval  of  the  smner  which 
makes  the  penalty  oi  the  sin  has  been  cancelled  by 
His  own  act,  and  there  can  be  no  moral  necessity 
in  Grod  which  demands  a  judicial  rather  than 
an  ethical  vindication  of  His  righteousness.  (/3) 
Punishment  is  non-transferable,  and  any  infliction 
of  it  on  a  substitute  is  not  punie^ment  but  some- 
thing else.  (7)  When  St.  Paul  speaks  of  Christ's 
sacrifice  in  relation  to  us,  he  always  uses  inrip  ijfjMv 
Mn  our  behalf,'  not  dyrl  TjfM^$  'instead  of  us.' 
(d)  St.  Paul's  conception  of  the  righteousness  of 
God  is  not  judicial  but  ethical,  and  it  is  not  satis- 
fied by^  something  offered  to  it,  but  by  such  an 
expression  of  it  as  destroys  sin  in  man.  (e)  It  is 
difficult  to  see  how,  if  our  sins  have  been  atoned 
for  by  a  substitutionary  sacrifice,  faith  in  Christ  is 
necessary  to  salvation.  When  a  debt  is  paid  the 
obligation  is  released.  (^)  The  idea  does  not  do 
full  justice  to  God's  antagonism  to  sin,  as  the  ex- 
tinction of  it  is  more  to  be  desired  than  the  punish- 
ment of  it. 

The  statement  in  Ro  3**  that  God  sent  forth 
Christ  to  be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  His 
blood,  to  show  His  righteousness,  cannot  mean 
that  Christ's  vicarious  sacrifice  is  intended  to  make 
it  righteous  for  God  to  forgive  sin.  eh  (pdei^iv  means 
to  snow,  or  demonstrate.  Now,  as  Tymms  has 
said :  '  Before  the  righteousness  of  an  act  can  be 
shown,  or  proved,  or  demonstrated,  it  must  actu- 
ally be  righteous  in  itself.  To  say  that  a  demon- 
stration of  a  thing  or  a  (quality  can  produce 
a  thing,  or  confer  the  quality  demonstrated,  is 
absurd.'  If  Grod  is  in  Christ,  this  whole  line  of 
interpretation  must  be  cut  out.  The  passage  is 
contradiotonr  and  incapable  of  being  understood, 
if  with  Sanaay  (*  Romans '  in  ICC)  we  reply  to  the 

Question,  Who  is  propitiated  ?,  '  the  answer  can  only 
e  *  *  God. " '  The  word  iXcurn^/Moy  has  been  given  f our 
interpretations,  of  which  we  prefer  the  tr.  *  mercy- 
seat,  since  this  is  its  accredited  meaning  in  Biblical 
Greek,  and  since  the  symbolic  significance  of  the 
mercy -seat  made  it  a  fitting  figure  for  the  Apostle 
to  use.  This  interpretation  also  best  explains  the 
phrase  'tn  his  blood,'  and  the  middle  voice  em- 
ployed in  the  Gr.  verb  irpoiOero,   'set  forth  for 
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himself.'  The  thought,  therefore,  is  that  God 
sent  forth  His  Son  *  as  the  reality  and  fulfilment 
of  all  that  was  symbolized  in  the  mercy-seat.' 
God  will  no  longer  look  uiion  sin,  or  consider  it,  in 
the  case  of  those  who  by  faith  in  the  blood  of 
Christ  accept  His  provision.  Tims  God's  righteous- 
ness will  be  revealed  in  His  grace. 

{b)  Nor  is  the  obstacle  to  God's  forgiveness  *  the 
Law/ of  which  St.  Paul  makes  so  much,  considered 
as  a  judicial  principle,  having  rights  wliich  must 
be  met.  It  is  often  said  that  Christ  suffered 
vicariously  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  Law,  and 
sometimes  this  idea  of  law  is  developed  into  a 
system  of  moral  government  wliicli  must  be  vindi- 
cated. Gal  3"  says,  *  Christ  redeemed  us  from  the 
curse  of  the  law.  *The  law'  here  is  manifestly 
the  Mosaic  law,  and  the  *  us '  cannot  mean  those 
who  never  lived  under  this  law,  but  must  refer  to 
Hebrew  Christians.  The  Jews  who  were  under 
this  discipline  were  freed  from  it  when  they  be- 
lieved in  Christ,  for  He  established  a  new  covenant. 
St.  Paul's  language  must  not  here  be  made  uni- 
versal, for  it  applies  only  to  a  limited  class  of 
people.  St.  Paul  clearly  tells  us  that  we  are 
justified,  not  by  anytliing  done  to  or  for  law,  but 
'  apart  from  law,'  as  a  pure  act  of  grace.  All 
thought  of  justification  on  the  principle  of  law  is 
in  Ho  3'''^  ruled  out.  As  has  been  said,  Christ's 
gospel  is  not  a  '  veiled  legalism,'  and  He  did  not 
work  out  for  men  a  *  law-riirhteousness  which  they 
could  not  have  obtained  for  themselves.'  Says 
W.  N.  Clarke  (Outline  of  Theol.  p.  336) :  *  If  grace 
comes  simple  and  whole-hearted  into  the  world,  it 
<loes  not  come  to  satisfy  legal  demands  or  win  law- 
righteousness.  .  .  .  God  Joes  not  deal  with  men 
through  Christ  in  the  character  of  law^ver,  or 
judge,  or  in  any  special  character,  but  in  His  real 
character  as  Gfod,  His  own  very  self,  in  {>ersonal 
relations  with  His  creatures  as  their  very  selves.* 
Indeed,  what  is  the  Law  in  any  true  sense  but  God 
revealing  to  men  His  nature  as  righteous  ?  It  is 
not  an  abstract  thing  apart  from  God  tliat  has 
rights,  or  can  make  demands,  or  needs  vindication. 
Our  relations  are  with  a  person  and  not  with  a 
system. 

There  is,  however,  according  to  St.  Paul,  one 
tiling  necessary  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for 
God  to  forgive,  un<l  that  is,  His  opiwsition  to  sin 
must  be  shown.  He  must  be  Himself  revealed  as 
One  who  wants  men  to  leave  off  sinning  and  become 
righteous.  God  could  not  l>e  sjitisfied  without  pro- 
viding some  atle(iuat«  revelation  of  this  fact,  and 
He  has  i>rovided  it  in  Christ. 

(4)  The  reran rUi/if ion  whirh  God  (fe.tircs  to  effect 
fji  neroinpfi.thed  hi/  the  virarious  saerijiee  of  Christ ; 
ft>r  this  Christ  was  sent  into  the  world  ;  for  this 
lie  lived,  su tiered,  and  died.  St.  Paul  makes 
much  of  the  cross.  It  is  the  heart  of  his  theology, 
Iwcause  it  is  Goil's  supreme  self-expression  in 
sacrifice  to  sinful  man.  In  *2  Co  5'*  we  read  :  *  He 
died  for  all,  that  they  which  live  should  no  longer 
live  unto  themselves,  but  unto  him  who  for  their 
s;ikes  died  and  rose  again.'  No  clearer  passage  is 
needed  to  show  that  Gml's  forgiving  grace  is  medi- 
ated tliroujxh  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and 
that  His  inmost  heart  is  thus  made  manifest. 
Christ  Ix'came  man's  Saviour  [a)  hy  His  absolute 
obedience.  *  For  as  by  one  man's  disobedience 
manv  were  made  sinners,  so  bv  the  obedience  of 
one  shall  many  be  made  righteous'  (Ko  5^®). 
Christ  has  resisted  sin  unto  suffering,  sacrificed 
the  creature  will  to  the  will  of  Goil,  become  obedi- 
ent unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross  (Ph  2*). 
and  so  has  conquered  sin  by  breaking  through  its 
general  dominion.  To  those  who  join  themselves 
to  Him,  He  im|>arts  the  same  power  through  the 
intluence  of  the  Spirit,  (h)  He  has  also  vicariously 
our  sins.     St.  Paul  does  not  say  that  He  hais 


borne  the  consequences  of  them,  or  the  punishment 
of  them,  but  He  has  taken  our  sins  on  Himself  in 
such  a  way  that  they  have  been  a  burden  to  His 
heart  and  caused  Him  to  suffer.  He  has  borne 
them  in  the  sense  that  He  has  borne  with  them. 
To  God  incarnate  in  Christ,  sin,  as  the  despoiler  of 
those  whom  He  loves  and  wishes  good,  must  }ye 
offensive,  must  be  an  affliction,  a  source  of  suffering 
and  pain.  God's  sympathy  is  always  being  taxed 
by  the  evil  of  the  world.  His  holiness  Ls  always 
being  offended,  and  His  heart  is  ever  being  grieveSi. 
In  a  real  and  vital  way  this  is  sin -bearing — this 
enduring  it  in  patience,  this  carrying  it  upon  the 
heart.  Another  way  in  which  Chnst  bears  our 
sins  is  in  labouring  to  overcome  them.  Sin  put<s 
on  Grod  a  great  task,  that  of  suffering  and  labour- 
ing to  save  the  world.  This  sin-bearing  is  what 
St.  Paul  refers  to  when  he  says,  *  Him  who  knew 
not  sin  he  made  sin  on  our  behalf,  that  we  might 
become  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him '  (2  Co  5-*). 
This  does  not  mean  that  He  made  Him  a  sinner, 
for  God  was  in  Christ ;  but  in  His  work  of  express- 
ing God's  love  for  men,  Christ  so  identifies  Him- 
self with  humanity  that  He  feels  its  sin  as  a 
personal  burden.  It  is  an  utter  mistake  to  interpret 
this  passage,  as  many  have  done,  to  mean  that 
Christ  was  made  to  suffer  the  punishment  of  sin, 
or  that  guilt  was  imputed,  or  transferred  to  Him, 
which  is  an  ethical  impossibility.  The  bold  figure 
simply  refers  to  such  'an  identification  Vith  men  as 
to  make  their  burden  of  sin  Christ's  own.  The 
much  quoted  passage  in  Gal.  (3*^),  *  Christ  redeemed 
us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  having  become  a 
curse  for  us  ;  for  it  is  written.  Cursed  Is  every  one 
that  hangeth  on  a  tree,'  is  to  be  explained  in  a 
similar  manner.  This  is  a  strong  expression  based 
on  Dt  21^  »  Clirist's  death  on  the  cross  had  the 
outward  appearance  of  His  being  an  accurst 
criminal,  and  by  metonymy  expresses  the  humilia- 
tion and  sin -bearing  oi  Christ  in  *  His  vicarioiLs 
identification  \iith  man  under  the  curse  of  the 
law.'  Says  Terrj' :  *  He  entered  into  the  depths  of 
human  suffering,  and  felt  most  keenly  the  bitter 
exposure  of  sinful  man  to  the  curse  of  violated 
law ;  and,  being  Himself  i>ersonally  without  sin 
and  without  any  condemnation  from  law,  He  wa< 
the  more  capable  of  becoming  "greatly  amazed 
and  sore  troubled  "  over  the  desperate  situation  of 
sin-cursed  humanity  under  the  curse  of  holy  law.' 
(r)  In  l)earing  sin,  Christ  condemns  it  and  estab- 
lishes God's  right-eousness,  establishes  it  by  mani- 
festing it.  The  punishment  of  sin  is  not  tiie 
strongest  way  of  expressing  one's  condemnation  of 
it ;  a  stronger  way  is  to  lie  willing  to  endure  sacri- 
fice to  save  one  from  it.  It  must  Ix;  an  awful 
thing,  if  God  will  go  to  such  lengths  of  sufiering  to 
rescue  men  from  its  evil  (.In  3^*^).  Men  risk  their 
lives  only  to  save  their  fellows  from  calamitous 
dangers.  God  sutters  in  Christ,  oiih*  because  He 
looks  at  sin  as  an  awful,  destructive  fact.  Nowhere 
is  the  righteousness  of  Go<l,  as  over  against  sin, 
seen  so  clearly  as  in  the  death  of  Jesus,  (r/)  The 
vicarious  sacrifice  of  Christ  also  expresses  Go<r> 
willingness  to  save.  *  God  conimenaeth  his  own 
love  toward  us,  in  that,  while  we  were  yet  sinners, 
Christ  died  for  us'  (Ro  5-'").  It  is  a  voluntary 
expression  of  interest  in  us  that  withholds  not  at 
the  greatest  iwssible  cost  ;  and  wins  gratitude  an«l 
resjwnse  if  anything  can  awaken  them.  Love  cm 
go  no  farther.  In  such  a  work  (Jml  does  Hi> 
utmost  to  bring  men  to  Him-^elt.  The  vicarious 
element  in  Christ's  life  satisfie>  {UmI,  for  it  is  (ioil's 
highest  effort  for  man's  recovery  ;  an«i  it  satisfie-i 
man,  for  it  shows  Je.>.us  as  his  i»er>onal  Saviour. 

(.))  The  I'irnrioNs  snrrifit  e  of  Christ  Iffrmnes  nroi/- 
ahle  throufjh  faith. — Men  cannot  maintain  a  pa>*-ive 
relation  to  Christ  and  bt»  save<l  from  sin ;  they 
must  join  themselves  to  Him   by  a  living  faitli. 
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They  mast  die  witli  Him  on  the  troas,  and  rise 
with  Hini  to  Dewneas  of  life.  They  luuat  be  one 
with  Him  in  tlie  fellow)ihip  of  Hiti  KuBerings. 
Christ  must  be  in  them  their  hope  of  glory.  '  I 
live  no  longer,'  cries  the  ApoHtle,  'bat  Christ 
iiveth  in  me ;  and  the  life  I  now  live,  I  live  by 
faith  in  the  Sod  of  God '  (Gal  2").  By  fellowship 
with  Christ  the  old  man  is  pnt  off  and  dice.  The 
Christ  living  in  ii»  becomes  the  power  Ly  which  we 
break  ab«oIutely  with  the  »in  of  the  world,  and 
win  a  victory  over  it.  This  is  being  saved — being 
delivered  from  sin  and  bronght  t«  righteousness. 
A  ntan  who  in  tlie  obedience  of  faith— faith  being 
not  the  intellectual  principle  of  belief,  but  the  act 
of  trust — joins  himself  to  Chrisl,,  brings  himself 
thereby  into  fellowBhip  and  moral  unity  ivith  Him, 
and  becomes  poesessed  of  the  mind  of  Christ— the 
mind  of  hostility  to  sin  Eind  love  of  the  good  (Gal 
3**).  Christ  who  hatt  ascended  in  tlie  Resurrection, 
descends  into  the  heart  of  the  believer  in  order  to 
assiHt  and  comiilete  the  freeiiiK.  saving  work.  It 
in  because  of  this  that  St.  PaullDya  ihui-1i  eiiiphasiB 
on  the  Itesurrection  in  connexion  with  his  doctrine 
of  salvation.  He  'was  delivered  up  for  our  tres- 
passes, and  wa'<  raised  foronr  iuftilieation'(Ro4''). 
Raving  been  reconciled  to  God,  the  believer  lives 
the  now  life  of  righteonsnestt  by  faith,  which 
becomes  a  continnous  experience,  and  will  be  con- 
Hummaled  in  an  eternal  salvation. 

(6)  St.  Paul  also  has  a  doctrine  of  a  neip  humaniiu 
obtiiincd  tkrongk  Ckrist'ii  vicariov»  siicrijitc,  which 
grovH  out  of  the  importance  he  attaches  to  human 
solidarity.  Salvation  is  not  only  individual,  but 
also  social.  This  feature  of  St.  Paul's  thought  has 
recently  been  worked  out  in  an  interenting  way  by 
Dr,  Olin  A.  Curtis  in  The  Ckrigtian  Faith  (pp.  317- 
337).  The  end  of  God  in  redemption  i.-  ■  to  obtain 
a  race  of  holy  men.'  '  God  wanted  an  entangled 
race.'  While  Christ  m  the  source  of  hetu  and 
strength,  the  social  solidarity  of  men  makes  it 
essential  that  the  social  organism  be  redeemed,  for 
men  most  help  to  complete  one  another.  The  new 
humanity  built  up  in  Christ  becomes  a  body  of 
which  He  is  the  living  head,  and  fur  whicli  He  ever 

i.  The  doctrine  of  vicu-loai  i&criflce  In  He- 
brem. — The  doctrine  of  vicarious  luicritice  as  sot 
forth  in  Hebrews,  although  elaborate,  need  not  be 
e.-'perially  considered  here,  as  this  Epixtle  gives  ns 
no  new  infomiHtion  of  importance.  The  sulyect  is 
extensively  discussed  with  special  reference  to  tlie 
symbolism  of  the  OT,  the  doctrine  being  set  forth 
largely  in  terms  of  sacriQce.  We  do  not  near  any- 
thing aboat '  the  law,'  or  about  satisfaction  tu  it  or 
to  God's  righteousness.  Here  Christ  is  a  pure  offer- 
ing in  sacrilice  to  Ciod,  but  His  death  is  nut 
received  as  a  substitutionary  expiation.  The  ab- 
sence of  this  idea  b  the  more  remarkable  that  the 
author  so  closelj|  approximat«s  iL  Had  ho  shared 
this  conception,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  he  did  not 
bring  it  forward  in  connexion  with  sucli  assertions 
as  that  Christ  made  propitiation  [IXhtusStu)  for  the 
sins  of  the  people  [2"),  tasted  death  for  every  man 
(S*),  and  was  offered  to  bear  away  the  sins  of'^many 
(9*). 
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One  interesting  fact  concerning  this  Epistle  is 
the  ethical  meaning  the  author  attaches  to  the 
whole  conception  of  sacrilice,  making  it,  as  applied 
to  Christ,  an  entirely  different  thing  from  wliat  it 
is  in  the  Levitical  ritnal  and  ceremonies. 

The  EpiHtles  of  St.  Pet«r  will  not  be  considered, 
for  they  shed  no  new  light  on  the  problem  under 


S.  Bon 


>ur  results  as  follows  ;  (I)  The  doctrine 
sacrifice  is  the  very  heart  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. It  is  the  harmonious  note  of  all  the  Biblical 
writers,  finding  expression  in  the  OT  sacriiices,  in 
the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus,  and  in  the  writings 
of  the  Apostles.  God  is  seeking  to  develop  a 
righteous  people,  a  holy  race,  ami  the  process  or 
method  is  by  vicarious  sacrilice. 

(2}  In  the  Scriptures  the  doctrine  is  largely  ex- 
preiMed  in  figures,  and  symbols,  and  current  con- 
ceptions whicii  make  itit  interpretation  difficult, 
and  have  led  to  much  misunderstanding.  Many 
theories  have  been  built  up  on  what  close  analysis 
shows  to  be  only  a  metaphor,  or  Jewish  sacrificial 
term.  We  must  not  strain  j>opnlar  language  to 
give  exact  scientific  statement. 

(.S)  While  Biblical  writers  assert  their  individu- 
ality in  stating  the  fact  of  vicarious  sacrilice,  setting 
it  forth  in  different  ways,  they  all  agree  in  what  it 
is  and  what  it  dues — that  it  is  a  method  of  God  to 
save  men  from  sin  and  bring  them  into  fellowship 
with  Himself. 

(4)  The  Scriptures  disensa  the  doctrine  of  vicari- 
ous sacrifice  train  different  standpointe  and  in 
different  relations,  and  do  not  give  us  what  may  be 
called  a  theory  of  the  subject.  It  is  pTo[ier  for  us 
to  attempt  to  construct  one  from  what  is  revealed, 
but  we  must  have  in  mind  the  significance  of  the 


...    . .. differs  from  other  writers  in  having 

a  theology,  and  in  having  worked  over  the  facts  m 
Christ's  vicarious  life  and  death  in  the  crucible  of 
his  own  thinking.  In  doing  this  he  has  had  in 
mind  a  special  class  of  hearers,  the  Jewish  law 
under  which  they  and  he  have  lived,  and  the  rela- 
tion of  Christ's  work  to  it ;  and  he  haa  expressed 
his  thought  in  terms  of  the  Pharisaic  theology  in 
which  he  has  hcen  trained,  and  has  used  certain 
conceptions  from  Palestinian  and  Alexandrian 
sources  which  ne  must  take  into  account  in  inter- 
preting him.  Wliile  he  has  developed  his  concep- 
tions m  legal  forms,  he  has  saved  himself  from 
legalism  by  exhibiting  tlie  ethical  content  of 
Christ's  work  and  vitally  relating  it  to  life. 

(fij  The  doctrine  of  vicarious  sacrifice  is  grounded 
not  in  a  Judicial  or  rectoral  relation  of  God,  but  in 
a  deeply  jiersonal  fact  and  expression,  (n)  It  is 
founded  by  God  in  His  personal  interest  in  and 
love  for  men.  It  is  the  unfolding  of  God's  heart  to 
sinners,  and  God  is  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world 
to  Himself,  {h)  It  seeks  a  personal  end,  namely, 
the  salvation  of  sinners  and  their  restoration  to  the 
personal  relation  of  fellowship  with  God.  ('')  AH 
theories,  therefore,  which  make  it  effect  a  change 
in  God  are  nn-Scriptnral.  The  fact  that  Christ  is 
the  Logos  efiectually  routs  such  conceptions. 

(7)  Christ's  vicarious  atonement,  because  grounded 
in  personal  rotations,  is  to  lie  exjilained  not  as  a 
iudici^,  but  as  a  deeply  ethical  and  spiritual  fact. 
It  embodies  and  represents*  not  God  s  rectoral  or 
judicial  relations,  but  His  moral  nature.  It  is  a 
transaction  in  the  realm  of  spirit,  expressing  in  an 
empirical  event  a  spiritual  principle.  We  can  in- 
terpret it  only  by  ru'iog  above  the  abstract  fictions 
of  logic  into  the  realm  of  the  realities  of  the  moral 
life,  seeing  in  it  not  forensic  transactions,  but  the 
Uving  action  of  spiritual  laws.  Therefore,  it  is 
not  (a)  a  compensation  to  law,  as  if  law  had  an 
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objective  reality,  and  rights  apart  from  the  Being 
whose  expression  it  is;  or  (6)  a  compensation  to 
justice,  as  if  justice  and  grace  were  in  antagonism 
in  the  Divine  nature,  and  His  attributes  were  more 
than  diverse  reflexions  of  the  action  of  His  har- 
monious being,  or  as  if  a  mechanical  device,  of  which 
God  is  Himself  the  author,  caji  compensate  His 
justice.  *  Divine  justice  seeks  the  triumph  of  good 
over  evil,  and  hence  identifies  itself  with  love.' 
(c)  It  is,  therefore,  in  no  sense  penal.  It  really 
impeaches  the  moral  government  of  God  to  intro- 
duce an  expedient,  in  order  to  render  it  possible  for 
a  moral  Being  who  has  created  men,  and  taken 
upon  Himself  responsibilities  in  so  doinc,  to  be 
able  to  forgive  ms  erring  creatures.  All  these 
and  other  theories  are  developed  out  of  the  old 
idea  of  God's  transcendence,  considering  Him  as  a 
Being  above,  ruling  from  without,  a  King  on  His 
throne,  a  Judge  on  His  judicial  bench,  at  least  a 
Being  separate,  outward,  remote,  when  the  true 
conception  is  that  of  His  immanence,  as  One  who 
acts  in  the  world,  tabernacles  with  men,  entangles 
Himself  with  our  life.  This  is  the  Scriptural  idea, : 
*  In  him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being.' 

(8)  Vicarious  sacrifice  is  an  expression  and  revela- 
tion of  God.  This  the  Scriptures  abundantly 
teach.  It  manifests  Grod's  feelmgs  about  sin,  the 
intense  opposition  with  which  He  regards  it ;  and 
it  reveals  God's  love  for  the  sinner,  the  depth  and 
power  and  sacrificial  character  of  it,  leading  even 
to  suffering  and  death. 

(9)  The  work  of  Jesus  in  salvation  is  closely 
related  to  the  Kingdom  of  God.  The  teachings  of 
Jesus  centre  about  this  Kingdom.  He  dwells  on 
it,  and  puts  it  forth  as  the  thing  He  is  come  to 
establish  on  the  earth.  But  men  can  enter  this  King- 
dom only  by  availing  themselves  of  the  benefits  of 
the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  Christ.  They  must  thus 
come  to  know  God,  and  live  in  that  spiritual 
fellowship  with  Him  which  constitutes  the  social 
bond  of  His  Kingdom. 

( 10)  The  mediation  of  Christ's  sacrifice  is  rendered 
available  through  faith.  Not  all  receive  its  benefits 
as  they  would  if  it  were  a  penal  satisfaction  ren- 
dered to  law  or  Divine  majesty.  It  must  be  changed 
from  an  outer  to  an  inner  fact,  to  an  experience  of 
life,  and  this  is  possible  only  through  a  living  faith 
which  unites  men  to  God  in  obedience  and  fellow- 
ship. By  the  personal  participation  in  Christ's 
vicarious  work  for  us,  we  i>ecome  *  partakers  of  the 
divine  nature '  (2  P  1"*),  and  Christ  comes  to  *  live 
within  us.'  *  our  hope  of  glory '  (Gal  2^,  Col  1"). 
God's  method  of  salvation,  tlierefore,  is  by  faith, 
bringing  the  soul  into  constant  and  living  contact 
with  One  who  enilxKlies  the  higher  spiritual  life. 
We  are  not  saved  by  example,  but  by  touch. 

(11)  Salvation  through  the  appropriation  of 
Christ's  vicarious  sacrifice  is  a  continuous  process, 
and  not  a  finished  work.  His  life  and  death  are 
historic  facts,  but  they  are  perpetuated  in  their 
meaning  in  this,  that  Christ  has  passed  into  the 
heavens,  where  He  abides  as  our  perpetual  Mediator. 
He  was  'raised  for  our  justification';  but,  more 
than  that.  He  has  come  to  us  invisibly  in  the 
person  of  His  Spirit,  who  continues  His  work  by 
taking  on  Himself  the  burden  of  trying  to  influence 
us  to  accept  the  benefits  of  Christ's  sacrifice  and 
God's  forgiving  grace.  '  The  eternal  Spirit  and 
God  and  Christ  are  all  one  in  this  ministry  of 
reconciliation,  and  the  Lord  Christ  has  no  more 
finished  His  work  of  mediation  than  has  the  Holy 
Father  or  the  Holy  Spirit  finished  yearning  for 
mankind '  (Terr^'). 

(12)  Christ's  vicarious  sacrifice  has  constituted  a 
new  humanity,  for  it  is  not  simply  an  individual, 
but  a  racial  fact,  seeking  to  produce  a  redeemed 
human  family,  that  shall  constitute  the  very  *  body 
of  Christ.'    There  is  a  profound  meaning  in  the 


intercessory  prayer  of  Jesus  that  we  may  be  one, 
as  He  and  the  Father  are  one, — *  I  in  them  and 
they  in  me,' — and  to  the  effect  that  we  may  be 

*  sanctified  by  the  truth '  and  '  perfected  in  one,' 
and  finally  be  with  Him  where  He  is,  participating 
in  the  glory  which  He  had  with  the  Father  oefore 
the  world  was  (Jn  17"^**).  St.  Paul  has  this  end 
in  mind  in  Eph  2^,  where  he  speaks  about  being 
raised  up  with  Christ,  and  coming  to  sit  with  Him 
in  the  heavenlies.  The  discipline  of  life  is  to  help 
in  completing  our  work  of  preparation,  and  in 
enabling  us  to  realize  the  great  consummation  of 
our  salvation  in  Christ. 

For  the  history  of  the  doctrine  see  art. 
Redemption. 

See  also  artt.  Atonement,  Death  of  Christ, 
Propitiation,  Ransom,  Redemption,  Sacrifice, 

ETC. 
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Samuel  Plantz. 
VICTORY  (wicos,  Mt  12*>,  1  Co  15*  " ;  W/o;,  1  Jn 
5*;  nvw^9  1  S  19»,  Pr  213»).— Mt  12»  is  a  quotation 
from  Is  42* ;  but  in  the  latter  the  word  used  is  r^ 

*  truth,'  and  not  *  victory.*  It  is  the  same  wordj 
vcviicriKa  (fr.  viKdta),  whicn  is  used  by  our  Lord  in 
Jn  16*  *  I  have  overcome  the  world,  and  in  many 
other  passages  throughout  the  NT,  to  express  the 
idea  of  *  overcoming.*  To  the  mind  of  Jesus  there 
is  only  one  kind  of  victory.  It  is  not  the  triumi)h 
over  social  and  financial  aifhculties  wliich  issues  in 
worldly  success,  but  that  mastery  over  our  lower 
nature  and  the  powers  of  evil  within  and  around 
us  wliich  issues  in  self-control,  and  the  subjection 
of  the  whole  life  to  the  will  of  God.  This  is  the 
one  real  victory,  without  which  any  other  is  but  a 
fleeting  phantom.  It  was  the  victory  which  He 
Himself  gained,  and  which  His  true  disciples  are 
enabled  to  achieve  through  His  aid  and  guidance. 
This  victory  brings  with  it  such  blessings  as  for- 
giveness, deliverance  from  the  dominion  of  sin  and 
from  tlie  fear  of  death,  a  deep  sense  of  the  moral 
order  of  the  world,  peace  with  God,  and  life  ever- 
lasting. DuGALD  Clark. 

YINE,  VINEYARD  (dfnreX(ii').— Vine-culture  was 
one  of  the  oldest  industries  in  Palestine.  This  is 
attostod  by  the  presence  of  rock-hewn  wine-presses 
and  traces  of  ancient  vine  terraces  where  all  is 
wilderness  to-day.  Work  in  the  vineyard  furnished 
occupation  to  many  (Mt  20^'''"-  21'*).  Landowners 
plantefl  vineyards,  and  let  them  to  husbandmen 
(Mt  21^'^-  etc.).  The  vineyard  requires  much  care 
and  attention.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  dry-stone 
wall,  a  bank  of  thorns,  or  fence  of  prickly  pear. 
If  it  be  on  a  slope,  the  terraces  must  be  kept  in 
good  repair,  lest  the  soil  be  washed  away  by  winter 
rains.  The  ground  is  well  worked  with  the  hoe, 
and  thoroughly  cleansed  of  alien  roots.  Pruning 
is  done  in  Dec.  or  Jan.  ;  the  blossom  is  out  in 
April  and  May;  the  vintage  is  general  in  Sept., 
but  somewhat  earlier  in  the  Jordan  Valley.     The 

*  tower '  (Mt  21^  etc.)  is  the  shelter  for  the  watch- 
man who  guards  the  crop  against  injury  from  man 
and  beast. 

The  familiar  form  of  the  vine,  with  its  abundant 
and  luxuriant  branches,  would  lend  itself  all  the 
more    readily  to    the    allegorical    use    of   Jesus, 
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inasmuch  as  '  in  the  OT,  and  partially  in  Jewish 
thought,  the  vine  was  the  symbol  of  Israel,  not 
in  their  national,  but  in  their  Church  capacity' 
(Edersheim,  LT  iL  520;  cf.  Jn  15).  See  next 
article. 

The  fig  and  the  vine  are  often  closely  associated 
(Lk  13^).  The  mod.  Arab,  karm  stands  for  both 
vineyaiti  and  fig-orchard.  From  the  Mishna  we 
gather  that  200  years  after  Christ  vine-culture 
was  still  a  flourishing  industry  in  Palestine. 
With  the  coming  of  the  Arabs,  vineyards  almost 
entirely  disappeared.  During  the  last  cent,  the 
industry  has  m  some  measure  revived  under  the 
influence  of  the  Crerman  and  Jewish  colonists  in 
Palestine,  and  the  French  in  the  Lebanon.  Both 
£.  and  W.  of  Jordan  the  vine  is  now  largely 
cultivated.  The  grapes  of  Eshcol  are  in  higii 
repute.  W.  EwiNO. 

VINE,  ILLBGORY  OF  THE.— In  the  allegory  of 
the  vine  (Jn  15*"^®)  Christ  describes  the  close  re- 
lation which  exists  between  the  disciples  and  Him- 
self, and  impresses  on  them  the  necessity  of  the 
continuance  of  this  intimate  union  as  the  indis- 
pensable condition  of  fruitfulness  on  their  part. 
The  figurative  side  of  the  allegory  is  not  developed 
first  and  then  followed  by  the  interpretation,  but 
figure  and  interpretation  are  woven  together 
throughout  the  passage.  When  we  separate  them 
we  find  that  the  figurative  material  m  compara- 
tively slight.  It  presents  to  us  the  picture  of  a 
vine  tended  by  a  husbandman  who  takes  awav  the 
unfruitful  branches  and  cleanses  the  fruitful,  i.e. 
cuts  off  from  them  all  useless  shoots,  that  they 
may  become  more  productive.  Attention  is  also 
directed  to  the  fact  that  the  unfailing  condition  of 
fruit-bearins  is  that  the  branch  abide  in  the  vine. 
If  by  any  chance  it  is  separated  from  the  parent 
stock,  it  is  of  no  more  use,  but  is  cast  forth  from 
the  vineyard  and  withers  away,  and  is  fit  only  for 
firewood. 

In  the  interpretation  Christ  Himself  is  the  vine 
( *  the  true  vine '  is  the  phrase  used,  of  which  we 
shall  discuss  the  significance  presentl^r) ;  His  Father 
is  the  husbandman,  believers,  especially  the  dis- 
ciples, are  the  branches.  As  there  are  unfruitful 
branches  in  the  natural  vine,  so  tliere  may  be  some 
who,  in  spite  of  their  communion  with  Christ,  vet 
prove  unproductive.  The  fate  which  overtaKes 
them  is  similar  to  that  of  the  unfruitful  branches 
of  the  natural  vine.  The  Heavenly  Husbandman 
severs  the  connexion  between  them  and  Christ 
(v.**).  Wherein  fruitfulness  consists  Christ  does 
not  say.  Some  take  it  as  the  keeping  of  His  com- 
mandments (\'.^%  and  the  practice  of  that  right- 
eousness whereby  the  soundness  of  the  tree  is 
proved  (Mt  ?*••  **•"),  while  others  think  specially 
of  that  Apostolic  work  which  is  to  fall  to  the  dis- 
ciples (so  Bruce,  Training  of  the  Ttoelve,  p.  402). 
By  the  cleansing  of  the  branches  (v.-^)  we  must 
understand  such  Divine  dealings  as  tend  to  CTeater 
fruitfulness  in  the  life  of  the  believer.  The  pro- 
cess of  cleansing  in  the  natural  vine  suggests  to  us 
the  chastening  discipline  to  which  the  Father  sub- 
jects believers  (so  de  Wette).  But  in  proceeding 
to  speak  of  the  disciples,  to  whom  He  now  directly 
refers  as  the  branches,  Christ  gives  a  more  general 
interpretation  of  the  figure  of  cleansing.  They 
are  already  clean.  He  says  (v.*),  on  account  of  the 
word  whicn  He  has  spoken  to  them,  i.e.  the  revela- 
tion He  has  fi^ven  them  has  had  a  purifying  influ- 
ence upon  their  life.  The  vital  matter  tor  them  is 
to  continue  in  such  close  relationship  to  Christ, 
whose  word  has  had  this  cleansing  innuence  upon 
them,  that  they  may  ever  remain  clean.  There- 
fore He  proceeds  to  insist  uiK>n  the  necessity  of 
their  abiding  in  Him,  i.e.  making  Him  the  source 
from  which  they  derive  all  their  strength  and 
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nourishment  (v.^).  This  is  the  indispensable  con- 
dition of  fruitfulness  in  the  spiritual  life  (w.^  *). 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  with  greater  ful- 
ness the  blessed  results  that  follow  from  such  close 
adherence  to  Him,  Christ  pauses  to  indicate  the 
fate  of  those  who  sever  their  connexion  with  Him 
(v.*).  They  are  like  the  bi-anches  that  have  been 
broken  oft'  from  the  vine,  which  are  cast  out  of  the 
vineyard  and  wither  away,  and  are  gathered  to- 
gether and  burned.  Some  would  find  an  exact 
equivalent  to  all  the  details  in  this  description. 
The  casting  forth  corresponds  to  their  exclusion 
from  the  Church,  the  withering  to  their  loss  of 
spiritual  life,  the  gathering  to  the  work  of  the 
angels  (Mt  13*^  ^),  and  the  fire  to  Gehenna.  In  any 
case  the  language  indicates  the  certainty  of  the 
destruction  that  awaits  all  who  break  away  from 
their  adherence  to  Christ.  In  contrast  to  this, 
Christ  proceeds  to  describe  the  condition  of  those 
who  abide  in  Him.  United  to  Him  in  close  com- 
munion, they  will  obtain  whatsoever  they  ask 
(v.'').  The  result  will  be  abundant  fruitmlness 
to  the  glory  of  the  Father,  whereby  they  will 
become  true  discii)les  of  Christ  (v.^).  The  exhorta- 
tion to  abide  in  Him  is  finally  strengthened  by  an 
appeal  to  the  example  of  God  and  Christ  in  their 
relation  to  one  anotner.  Christ's  love  to  the  dis- 
ciples is  like  the  love  of  the  Father  to  the  Son.  As 
Christ  abides  in  the  love  of  the  Father  by  keeping 
His  commandments,  so  will  the  disciples  abioe  in 
the  love  of  the  Son  if  they  keep  His  command- 
ments (VV.*'  ^% 

Such  is  the  course  of  the  allegory.  The  follow- 
ing points  in  connexion  with  it  may  be  briefly 
discussed : 

1«  What  is  meant  by  the  tnie  {aKrj6iyi/i)  vine? 
It  is  often  taken  as  suggesting  that  the  natural 
vine  only  imperfectly  represents  the  idea  of  the 
communion  of  Christ  with  believers.  But  why 
sliould  the  vine  be  selected  rather  than  any  other 

Elant?  And  in  what  respect  is  the  organic  re- 
itionship  suggested  by  the  figure  only  imperfectly 
represented  by  the  natural  vine?  ll.  Holtzmann 
understands  the  phrase  as  meaning  that  Christ  is 
the  vine  which  belongs  to  the  higher  world  and 
has  been  planted  by  G^  in  the  midst  of  mankind ; 
and  he  finds  here  another  instance  of  the  Platonic 
tendency  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  to  regard  sensible 
things  as  imperfect  copies  of  archetypes  which 
exist  in  the  world  above  {Handconi.  ad  loc,  and 
p.  35).  Calvin  takes  the  phrase  as  equivalent  to 
'  Ego  vere  sum  vitis ' ;  and  van  Koetsveld  {De 
Geajkenisscn  van  den  Zaligmaker,  ii.  199  f.),  on 
the  analof^  of  the  true  light  (1*),  and  the  true 
bread  (6^'^),  understands  it  as  meaning  the  vine 
which  may  be  called  so  in  truth,  and  does  not 
merely  bear  the  name  and  appearance  of  such. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  true  tight  and  the  true 
bread  we  can  understand  the  force  of  the  adjec- 
tive in  this  sense,  as  light  and  bread  are  metaphors 
which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  employing  in  a 
spiritual  reference,  and  it  is  proper  to  emphasize 
tne  fact  that,  for  the  illumination  and  nourishment 
of  the  spiritual  life,  a  higher  liglit  and  bread  than 
the  natural  are  necessary.  But  before  we  can 
understand  the  force  of  the  adjective  as  applied 
to  the  vine,  we  must  recognize  in  what  sense  it 
is  appropriate  to  introduce  tlie  vine  metaphori- 
cally in  a  religious  reference.  Tlie  Old  Testament 
supplies  the  connexion.  The  vine  was  a  familiar 
metaphor  as  applied  to  Israel  (Jer  2**,  Ezk  I5*''* 
W^',  Ps  80«-,  cf.  Is  5"^).  But  Israel  had  proved 
unfaithful  to  her  calling.  She  had  *  turned  into 
the  degenerate  plant  of  a  strange  vine  *  (Jer  2*^). 
Delitzsch  has  further  pointed  out  that  the  vine  is 
used  as  a  symbol  of  the  Messiah  (/m,  Eng.  tr.  pp. 
184-186).  It  is  with  reference  to  this  familiar 
metaphor  that  Christ  calls  Himself  the  true  vine. 
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The  idea  that  was  held  before  Israel  in  the  pro- 
phetic application  to  her  of  the  figure  of  the  vine 
18  realized  in  Him  and  His  disciples. 

2.  What  is  the  relationship  between  Christ  and 
the  disciples  indicated  by  the  mutual  dbiding  in 
one  anotner  ?  Viewed  from  the  side  of  the  disciples, 
this  relation  is  presented  as  an  injunction,  *  Aoide 
in  me  * ;  from  the  side  of  Christ  as  a  promise,  *  and 
I  in  you,*  i.e.  and  I  will  abide  in  you  (v.*).  This 
is  the  usual  interpretation  of  the  verse,  though 
Bengel  makes  the  injunction  embrace  the  whole  : 
*  Facite  ut  maneatis  in  me  et  ut  ego  maneam  in 
vobis.'  In  the  following  verses  more  particular 
statements  occur,  which  seem  to  denne  more 
clearly  the  relationship  thus  indicated.  But  the 
difficulty  is  to  determme  to  which  of  the  sides  of 
the  relationship  the  statements  in  question  apply. 
Thus  in  v.'  we  nave  the  phrase,  *  If  ye  abide  in  me 
and  my  words  abide  in  you.'  Does  the  latter 
clause  take  the  place  of  the  *  and  I  in  you '  of  v.^, 
or  is  it  a  fuller  description  of  the  clause  immedi- 
ately preceding  it,  tiius  corresponding  to  the 
'  abide  m  me  *  of  v.^  ?  Either  view  may  be  adopted 
with  some  show  of  reason.  In  support  of  the  nrst, 
it  may  be  pointed  out  that,  on  this  interpretation, 
the  pnrase  exactly  corresponds  to  the  'He  that 
abideth  in  me  and  I  in  him '  of  v.^  On  the  other 
hand,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  'and  I  in 
you '  of  v.**  contains  a  promise,  and  that  in  v.^  the 
two  clauses  together  embrace  the  condition  upon 
which  the  promise  which  immediately  follows 
{*  ask  what  ye  will,  and  it  shall  be  done  unto  you ') 
depends,  there  seems  good  ground  for  taking  the 
clause  'and  my  words  abide  in  you'  as  a  more 
definite  statement  of  what  is  involved  in  our 
abiding  in  Christ;  while  the  promise  which  im- 
mediately succeeds  may  be  regarded  as  presenting 
under  a  new  aspect  what  is  meant  by  Christ's 
abiding  in  us. 

Again,  in  v.*  we  have  another  aspect  of  abiding 
presented,  '  Abide  ye  in  my  love,'  i.e.  continue  to 
be  the  objects  of  my  love.  Here  a^ain  the  ques- 
tion arises,  To  which  of  the  two  abiaings  does  tlie 
phrase  apply?  To  our  abiding  in  Christ,  or  to 
Christ's  aoiding  in  us?  The  parallelism  of  the 
phrase  to  the  *  abide  in  me '  of  v.*  favours  tlie 
first  alternative.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  wliUe  the  phrase  occurs  in  v.*  as 
an  injunction,  it  is  repeated  in  v.^®  as  a  promise, 
conditional  on  our  keeping  Christ's  command- 
ments. Now,  in  the  interpretation  of  v.^  sug- 
gested above,  to  have  Christ's  words  abiding  in  us. 
I.e.  to  keep  His  commandments,  corresponds  to 
tlie  *  abide  in  me'  of  v.l  Here,  therefore,  the  pro- 
mise whicli  is  held  forth  to  those  who  keep  the 
commandments,  i.e.  to  those  who  abide  in  Cnrist, 
will  correspond  to  the  promise  of  v.^,  and  to  abide 
in  Christ's  love  will  represent  under  a  new  aspect 
what  is  meant  by  Clirist's  abiding  in  us. 

Each  of  tlie  ways  of  regarding  the  verses  in 
question  yields  a  view  of  the  relationship  of  the 
believer  and  Christ  to  one  another  which  seems  to 
be  true  in  fact,  and  to  harmonize  with  the  general 
Johannine  conception  of  that  relationship.  To 
have  Christ's  words  abiding  in  us  is  a  phrase  which, 
in  view  of  the  imjx)rtance  assigned  in  this  Gospel 
to  the  word,  may  well  represent  what  is  meant  t>y 
abiding  in  Christ.  It  is  in  the  word  that  Christ 
reveals  Himself,  and  that  only  is  the  true  relation- 
ship to  His  Person  which  involves  trustful  accept- 
ance of,  and  obedience  to.  His  word  (8^*  14^**  ^^). 
On  the  other  hand,  just  because  of  the  import- 
ance thus  assigned  to  the  word  as  that  through 
which  Christ  reveals  Himself,  the  phrase  may 
likewise  denote  the  manner  in  which  Christ  abides 
in  the  believer.  The  sanctifying  power  of  the 
word  has  already  been  referred  to  in  the  passage 
(v.*).   The  words  which  Christ  speaks,  they  are  spirit 


and  they  are  life  (6^),  and  to  have  them  abiding  in 
us  is  already  to  have  everlasting  life  (5**).  In  like 
manner,  to  abide  in  Christ's  love  is  a  phrase  wliich 
may  equally  well  describe  either  our  abiding  in 
Him  or  His  abiding  in  us.  Our  abiding  in  Christ 
may  in  v.**  be  the  condition  upon  whicn  the  pro- 
mise of  Christ's  abiding  in  us  is  given.  But  in  the 
spiritual  life  it  is  difficult  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast 
Ime  between  conditions  and  consequences.  The 
conditions  upon  which  promises  oi  blessing  are 
fulfilled  become  an  integral  part  of  the  blessed- 
ness bestowed.  To  abide  in  Christ's  love  is  at 
once  the  condition  and  the  constituent  of  spiritual 
blessedness.  It  is  at  once  our  abiding  in  Christ 
and  Christ's  abiding  in  us.  These  two  abiding 
seem  to  be  the  same  relation  regarded  from  dif- 
ferent sides.  On  the  one  side  we  have  the  subjective 
aspect  of  the  relation  presented,  on  the  other  the 
objective  (Weiss,  Diejohan.  Grundbegriffe,  p.  71); 
on  the  one  side  the  attitude  of  faith  towards  the 
Saviour,  on  the  other  the  response  of  the  Saviour 
to  the  faith  which  unites  the  l^liever  to  Him.  See 
also  art.  Abiding. 

3.  Can  we  accept  the  allegory  as  authentic  in  its 
present  formt  It  has  been  felt  by  some  that  that 
form  is  far  from  satisfactory.  Illustration  and 
interpretation  are  mixed  together  throughout.  No 
clear  and  connected  picture,  of  which  the  details 
are  in  due  course  interpreted,  is  brought  before  the 
mind ;  but  the  figure  of  the  vine  is  used  as  the 
foundation  upon  which  is  based  a  series  of  meta- 
phors, loosely  strung  together,  describing  the  rela- 
tion of  Chnst  and  the  believer  to  one  another. 
When  we  compare  it  with  the  parables  and  simili- 
tudes of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  we  realize  at  once 
what  a  vast  difference  there  is  between  them.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  allegory  of  the  vine 
may  have  been  originally  a  parable  which  John 
has  worked  up  into  its  present  form.  B.  Weiss 
believes  he  can  find  the  original  elements  in  vv.*-  *•  *, 
and  thinks  that  it  had  taught  that,  as  the  husband- 
man does  all  in  his  power  to  make  the  vine  pro- 
ductive, but  if  his  etlorts  are  in  vain  casts  forth  the 
worthless  branches  and  bums  them  up,  so  God's 

furpose  in  the  planting  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in 
srael  had  been  to  increase  the  fruitfulness  of  its 
members,  and  if  that  purpose  is  not  fulfilled  the 
only  result  will  be  the  exclusion  of  Israel  from  the 
Kingdom.  The  main  point  in  the  parable  could  not 
have  been  that  the  increasing  fruitfulnei>s  of  the 
branches  dejjended  upon  their  abiding  in  the  vine, 
but  that  this  abiding  might  be  forfeited  by  con- 
tinued unfruitfulness.  But  the  Evangelist,  who 
ever  puts  the  personal  relation  to  Christ  in  the 
foreground,  made  this  abiding  in  Christ  as  the 
condition  of  fruitfulness  in  the  religious  life  the 
central  thought,  though  in  vv.'^**  the  original 
tendency  of  the  parable  is  still  apparent  (in 
Meyer's  Kommentar^  1893,  ad  loc.^  and  Lchcn  Jr^fn 
ii.  334  fF.).  Jiilicher  thinks  that  Weiss  is  influ- 
enced by  a  desire  to  make  John  approach  as  closely 
as  possiole  to  the  Synoptists ;  and  while  he  does 
not  believe  the  allegory  as  preserved  by  John  to 
be  genuine,  confesses  himself  unable  to  conjecture 
what  its  original  form  was,  8uj)iK>8ing  it  to  l)e 
based  upon  authentic  reminiscences  [Vic  Gleich- 
nisred^n  Jesv,  1888,  pp.  120,  U)6). 

4.  Is  the  present  place  of  the  allegoiT  in  the 
Gospel  the  correct  one?    Sanday  {Fourth  Gospel^ 

S.  231 )  thinks  that  it  belongs  to  an  earlier  and  more 
idactic  period  in  the  life  of  Christ,  and  that  it  is 
out  of  place  in  the  present  8i>eech,  of  which  the 
object  is  to  comfort  the  disciples  in  view  of  their 
Lord's  departure.  De  Wette  and  B.  Weiss  bring 
forward  the  same  objection.  The  latter  thinks 
that  the  allegory  in  its  original  i>aralx)lic  form,  of 
which  the  main  point  was  a  warning  against  un- 
fruitfulne^  belongs  to  the  period  of  crisis  in  the 
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life  of  Christ,  when  the  multitudeH  who  had  been 
attracted  to  Him  fell  away,  and  He  foresaw  that 
even  one  of  the  Twelve  was  to  prove  nnfaithful. 
The  Evangelist  has  brought  togetiier  in  these  fare- 
well speeches  all  that  seemed  to  deal  with  the  self- 
revelation  of  Christ  to  believers ;  and  as  the  inter- 
pretation which  he  put  u]M)n  the  allegory,  by  making 
the  central  point  of  it  an  exhortation  to  abide  in 
Christ,  led  liim  to  include  it  in  this  category,  he  has 
inserted  it  here  {Leben  Jesu,  ii.  334).  Bruce  meets 
the  objection  that  the  allegory  is  out  of  place  in 
the  farewell  discourse,  by  showing  that  Christ's 
object  in  that  discourse  is  not  merely  to  comfort 
the  disciples  in  view  of  His  departure,  but  to  pre- 
pare them  for  the  continuance  of  His  work.  AYnen 
we  realize  that  this  is  the  purpose  of  the  speech  in 
which  it  occurs,  the  aptness  of  the  allegory  cannot, 
he  thinks,  be  questioned  {Training  of  the  Twelve^ 
p.  401). 

LmcRATUBK.— The  various  oommenUries  and  works  on  NT 
theoloflry  ;  Wendt,  Lehrt  Jem,  iL  497  f.;  Wein,  Die  johan. 
Grunabegrife,  §  8 ;  van  Koetsveld,  De  CMijketimtn  van  den 
Zaligmaker,  ii.  lM-20i.  For  homUetical  treatment  see  Ifao- 
laren,  HUp  of  Holiet,  168  ff. ;  Hacmillan.  Bible  Teaehinge  in 
yature,  174  ;  A.  Whyte,  Waikt  Converaation,  and  Character  qf 
Jemu  Christ ,  ch.  xxxiv. ;  A.  Ifurrav,  Abide  in  Christ ,  paetim  * 
Westoott,  Revelation  </  the  Father,  119 ;  P.  J.  Maclagan,  Goepel 
View  of  Thinge,  146 ;  ExpT  ix.  [1896]  211. 

G.  Waucuope  Stewart. 

YINEOAR  (5(o«,  acetum)  was  credited  with  mani- 
fold efficacy  by  the  ancient  physicians.*  Nor  was 
the  medicinal  its  sole  use.  It  served  as  the  drink 
of  the  lower  orders,  especially  slaves  \  t  and  it  was 
the  only  refreshment  allowed  to  soldiers  while  en- 
gaged in  active  service.  *  The  vigilant  humanity 
of  Julian,'  says  Gibbon,  t  '  had  embarked  a  very 
large  magazine  of  vinegar  and  biscuit  for  the  use 
of  the  soldiers,  but  he  prohibited  the  indulgence  of 
wine.' 

It  is  twice  mentioned  in  the  story  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion. The  quaternion  of  soldiers  (cf.  Jn  lO**) 
charged  with  tne  execution  had  with  them  a  jar  of 
their /70«rn,  as  it  was  termed  ;  and,  when  they  had 
accomplished  their  Ial)orious  task,  they  refreshed 
themselves  from  it.  The  bystanders,  led  by  the 
exultant  priests,  were  meanwhile  mocking  the 
meek  Sufferer  and  deriding  His  Messianic  claim. 
*  He  is  King  of  Israel,*  they  cried :  *  let  him  come 
down  now  from  the  cross,  and  we  will  believe  on 
him.'  The  soldiers  heard  the  taunt  and  joined  in 
(Lk  23»-«=Mt  27»-**=Mk  15»-«). 

Again,  after  He  had  uttered  His  cry  of  desola- 
tion :  Eli,  Eli,  lama  'dzabhtani  (see  DERELICTION), 
Jesus  moaned, '  I  thirst  * ;  and  one  of  the  bystanders, 
probably  a  Roman  soldier,  §  moved  by  pity,  took  a 
sponge  and,  dipping  it  in  the  posca,  put  it  on  the 
end  of  a  hyssop  reed.  His  comrades  interfered. 
I^i^norant  of  Hebrew,  they  took  Eli  for  the  name 
Elias,  and  supposed  that  Jesus  was  invoking  the 
help  of  one  ot  that  name.  *  Hold  ! '  ||  they  cried. 
'  Let  us  see  if  Elias  is  coming  to  save  him.'  But 
the  man  persisted  in  his  humane  purpose,  and  held 
up  the  sponge  to  the  parched  lips  (Mt  27**"*'=Mk 
15»-'"=Jn  19*»). 

St.  Mark's  account  is  much  confused.  It  represents  the 
offering^  of  the  vin^rar  as  an  act  of  mockery,  in  opposition  to 
both  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John,  and  the  cry,  *  Hold,'  etc.,  as 
uttered,  without  any  apparent  provocation,  by  the  man  with 
the  reed.  There  is  here  an  example  of  the  style  of  modification 
which  the  Evangelic  tradition — m  this  instance  correctly  re- 
produced bjr  St.  Matthew — suffered  in  the  process  of  oral  trans- 
mission :  (1)  The  interference  of  the  bystanders  was  omitted ; 


•  Plin.  HN  xxiii.  27  ff. 

f  Plaut.  MU.  Glor.  iii.  2.  28. 

;  Deal,  and  Fall,  ch.  xxiv.    See  Wetstein  on  Mt  27^4. 

{  So  Jerome,  Euth.  2Sg%,  on  the  fi^round  that  Jews  would  have 
understood  the  Hebrew  l?/i. 

I  Mt.'s  m^  mav  be  the  Hellenistic  sign  of  Imperat.  (modem 
Or.  me) :  cf.  Mt  7«=Lk  0*1 ;  but  its  construrtion  as  an  indepen- 
dent ImperaL  is  equally  permissible  (cf.  Epict.  iv.  L  79)  and 
fields  a  better  sense,  besides  being  favoured  ny  Mk.'s  kftn. 


and  (2)  «^,  suitable  when  addressed  to  one  man,  was  altered 
to  fit  the  new  conception  of  the  situation  into  kftri. 

It  is  nothing  strange  that  Jesus  accepted  the 
posca  after  refusing  the  *m}Trhed  wine'  (Sik 
15**  =  Mt  27**).  He  refused  the  narcotic  (see 
CRUaFlXlON),  He  accepted  the  refreshment. 

David  Smith. 

VIOLENCE.— In  Lk  S^*  part  of  the  advice  given 
by  John  the  Baptist  to  the  soldiers  was,  '  Do  vio- 
lence to  no  man  {firi84ya  diaae Unfre),  the  verb  mean- 
ing, *  like  concutio  in  juridical  Latin,  to  extort 
from  one  by  intimidation  money  or  other  pro- 
perty' (Griinm-Thayer).  The  word  occurs  again 
m  Mt  11",  where  the  adjective  'violent'  is  also 
found  in  AV.  The  adverb  *  violently  '  appears 
in  Lk  8"  AV,  *the  herd  ran  violently  ((aptiricev) 
down  a  steep  place,'  and  in  Lk  J6**  KV,  'every 
man  entereth  violently  into  it '  (/Std^ercu).  Interest 
centres  chiefly  on  the  two  passages  Mt  11"  and  Lk 
16^',  which  are  so  much  alike,  though  in  diiferent 
contexts,  that  they  are  obviously  two  versions  of 
the  same  saying.  We  place  them  side  by  side  in 
order  that  they  may  be  more  easily  compared. 

Mt  lll«-  w.  Lk  16l«. 

(a)  vaitvtf  ykp  ti  v^t^tjrtu  mmi         («)  i    tifuuc    xmi    •*    -rpt^Tus 

(V.W). 

(6)  «r«  Si  rSf  vi/uupSr  'lMt*»M;  (/3)  «t«  rirt. 
raZ  fimTTimZ  'iate  kfrt. 

(e)  n    fimeiXuat    ritt    aiprnfUf  (>>)  x  fimetXiim  r«v  Bu«  tumy 

fitm^trm.  yiktsirat. 

(d)    JMu     fiutwrmt    kpru^mtrif  (h)  iulI  vis  us  atirr.t  ^mXtran. 

It  is  evident  that  a,  6,  d  closely  correspond  to 
a,  /3,  d ;  why,  then,  should  not  c  be  taken  to  convey 
the  same  idea  as  7  ?  This  is  the  view  of  Melan- 
chthon,  Stier,  Banks,  and  others,  who  hold  that 
fiid^erai  in  Mt.  is  the  Middle  voice,  as  it  un- 
aoubtedly  is  in  the  last  clause  of  Luke.  The  trans- 
lation will  then  be,  'the  king[dom  of  heaven 
advanceth  violently,'  it  forcibly  introduces  itself, 
coming  with  urgency  and  beating  down  all  ob- 
stacles, 'sese  vi  quasi  obtrudit'  (Bengel,  who  adds 
'  s8e])e  LXX  fiid^ofML  ponunt,  vim  adliibeo ').  This 
18  quite  in  keeping  with  the  context,  where  Christ 
is  extolling  the  work  which  John  the  B^itist  had 
done  as  a  pioneer  and  forerunner  (cf.  Mt3"*,  Mk  1*, 
Lk  7*).  It  may  be  illustrate*!  by  the  jwirables  of 
the  Mustard  Seed  and  the  Leaven  (^It  IS'*"*'),  and 
it  has  the  great  advantage  of  conveying  the  same 
sense  as  the  parallel  clause  in  Lk.  '  tne  Kingdom  of 
God  is  preached.'  The  only  serious  objection  urged 
against  such  a  rendering  by  Meyer,  Alford,  and 
Bruce  (in  Expos.  Gr.  Test. )  is  that  it  would  be  in- 
consistent with  the  words  following — *  the  violent 
take  it  bv  force.'  Is  there  necessarily  any  incon- 
sistency, nowever  ?  May  we  not  have  here  one  of 
those  passages  where  by  a  slight  change  in  the  ex- 
pression, by  a  turning  of  the  coin,  as  it  were,  a  new 
and  complementary  truth  is  conveyed?  Would 
there  be  any  inconsistency  if  one  were  to  say 
*  the  train  is  advancing  quickly,  and  those  who  are 
quick  succeed  in  entermg  it '  ?  On  the  other  hand, 
the  translation  of  the  Ev  is  open  to  the  charge  of 
being  tautological. 

fiidj^erai  is,  nowever,  usually  taken  as  Passive  in 
Mt  11»  ('suffereth  Wolence,'  AV  and  RV ;  *  is 
gotten  by  force,'  AVm  ;  vim patitur,  Vulg.;  /3ta/ws 
«rparetrat,  Hesychius).  The  image  may  be  taken 
from  the  storming  of  a  city  or  from  forcing  an 
entrance  through  an  opposing  army  :  the  word  is 
used  in  ThucyiL  Hist.  vii.  70,  72,  of  the  Athenian 
fleet  forcing  its  way  out  of  Syracuse  {^id^fffOai  rb^ 
fKrXovp),  and  in  Xen.  Hell.  V.  li.  23,  of  cities  forced 
into  a  union  (ir6Xets  rdf  fiefiiofffjJvas). 

The  further  question  now  arises,  From  whom 
does  the  violence  proceed  ?  and  three  answers  are 
possible:  (1)  from  true  dlscfples,  (2)  from  other 
aspirants,  (3)  from  enemies,  e.g.  the  scribes  and 
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Pharisees.  If  the  last  be  adopted,  the  meaning 
will  then  be,  *  the  kingdom  of  neaven  is  violently 
resisted,  is  crushed,  and  violent  men  tear  it  to 
uieces.'  So  Dalman  explains  the  passage  (see 
Delow),  and  similarly  Hilgenfeld  in  Mt.  (*  is  violently 
crushed '),  but  he  would  render  in  Lk.  *  every  man  is 
constrained  by  the  gospel,'  taking  /Sid^Vrai  as  Pass- 
ive). Thls,however,is  partly  an  anachronism, for  the 
imprisonment  of  John  hardlv  justifies  such  strong 
langua^,  and  iis  partly  forbiaden  by  the  connexion 
with  V."  and  witn  what  goes  before  (see  Meyer's 
note).  'Non  est  h.  1.  querela  de  vi  mala,  nam 
querela  incipit  versu  16  (Bengel).  *  The  subject 
is  not  the  resistance  made  to  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  but  the  ditlerence  between  a  prophesied 
and  a  present  kingdom  of  heaven '  (Alford).  The 
second  answer  Ls  based  on  the  supposition  that 
Jesus  here  meant  to  rebuke  a  >\Tong  method,  not 
to  commend  a  right  one,  and  expressed  disapproval 
of  the  violence  of  those  who,  misled  by  tne  free 
invitations  of  the  ^spel,  were  inclined  to  force  an 
entrance,  disregarding  the  requirements  of  the  Law. 
In  its  favour  it  may  hd  urged  that  this  explanation 
admirably  suits  the  difficult  context  of  Lk  16^^  and 
the  use  of  irof ,  *  every  man  entereth  violently  into  it. ' 
Jesus  shows  in  v."'*  that  *  the  same  orderly  methods 
were  to  obtain  in  the  Kingdom  as  under  the  Law ; 
so  much  so  that  the  Law  itself  might  be  said  to 
be  maintained  in  every  detail.  The  Crospel  was 
not  a  release  from,  but  a  deepening  and  widening 
and  spiritualizing  of  the  Law's  requirements 
(Canon  Bindley,  who  advocates  this  view  in  a 
paper  entitleil  *  The  Method  of  the  Christ,'  Expos, 
Times,  Feb.  1905). 

The  first  answer,  however,  is  preferred  by  most 
commentators,  viz.  that  the  piatrral  are  tne  dis- 
ciples who  seek  a  share  in  the  Heavenly  Kingdom 
with  ardent  zeal  and  intensest  exertions,  'who 
strive  to  obtain  its  privileges  with  the  utmast 
eagemass  and  effort*  (Grimm  -  Thayer),  *men  of 
violence'  (RV;  there  is  no  art.   in  the  Greek), 

*  violent  men'  (Wycl.),  *they  that  go  to  it  with 
violence' (Tind.),  *  the  violent' (AV,  Cran.,  Gen., 
Rheni.),  irdvTcs  ol  fierii  <nrov5rji  Trpwnbvre^  (Chrys.). 
Like  tlie  publicans  and  sinners,  like  Zacchreus,  they 
tiike  the  Kingdom  by  force,  they  drag  it  to  them- 
selves (dpTrdfoi'o-t,  cf.  Jn  6^'),  they  clutch  at  it  like 
s^Kjil.s  and  make  it  their  own,  *utraptim,  celerrima 
VI,  uerruptis  obstaculis,  a<l  se  redigant  l)onum  in 
nieaio  jKjsituni '  (Bengel).  This  explanation  agrees 
best  with  Pindar's  use  of  the  similar  word  /Siards, 
which  has  always  a  good  sense  (Meyer),  *  mighty, 
strong,'  and  closely  corresponds  to  Luke's  irat  efs 
aiVrV  ^id^frat,   *  entereth  violently  into  it'  (RV), 

*  vi  ingniitpia'  (Bengel) ;  ' presseth  into  it'  (AV)  is 
too  weak.  The  hindrances  are  like  a  hostile  army 
round  a  city  which  must  be  broken  through  with 
force  ;  the  same  strenuous  effort  is  required  which 
is  commanded  in  such  ]>assiiges  as  'strive  {a-y^vl- 
i€(T0e)  to  enter  in  by  the  narrow  door*  (Lk  13-"*), 
*a*<k,  seek,  and  knock'  (Mt  7'),  *  fight  the  gootl 
fight  of  tlie  Mth'  {dywyl^ov,  1  Ti  6^'-'),  *8o  run  tliat 
ye  may  attain'  (I  Co  SP*),  'contend  earnestly  for 
the  faitli '  {iirayu)vl^€a0ai,  Jude  ').  *  Every  man ' 
(ras)  is  nerliaps  emphatic,  showing  that  the  Phari- 
sees and  tlie  scril>es  must  no  longer  look  on  the 
Kingdom  as*  the  exclusive  possession  of  their  nation 
or  class  ;  it  was  o]>en  to  all  nations,  and  might  l)e 
entered  by  even  the  lowest  men,  though  it  would 
a])i>ear  from  the  warning  of  the  following  verses 
til  at  not  all  would  seek  it  in  the  right  spirit. 
SJesiis  uses  this  strong  figurative  expression  of 
violence  nnd  seizure,  which  in  their  peculiar  meaning 
were  applied  to  the  unjust,  forcible  appropriation 
of  <>tliers'  gooils,  not  because  He  finds  the  point  of 
analogy  in  the  injustice  and  violence,  as  if  men 
could  appropriate  a  share  in  the  Kingdom  of  ( Jod 
in  opposition  to  the  Divine  will,  but  because  He 


sought  to  lay  stress  upon  the  necessity  of  urgent 
energetic  laying  hold  of  a  good  to  which  they  can 
make  no  claim.  It  is  of  no  avail  in  regaid  to  the 
Kingdom  of  God  to  wait  idly,  as  in  other  cases 
men  may  take  a  waiting  attitude  in  regard  to  a 
^ft ;  nor  does  it  avail  to  seek  laboriously  to  earn 
it:  but  it  does  avail  energetically  to  lay  hold  of 
and  to  retain  it.  It  is  ready  as  a  gift  of  God  for 
men,  but  men  must  direct  their  desire  and  will 
towards  it*  (Wendt,  The  Teaching  of  Jesus,  ii.  49, 
Eng.  tr.).  It  is  possible,  however,  to  take  the 
words  as  a  description  rather  than  as  a  commenda- 
tion of  the  disciples,  and  to  find  in  them  a  reference 
to  those  earthly  ideas  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom 
which  even  the  Apostles  held  until  the  day  of  the 
Ascension  (cf.  Ac  1'). 

Dalman  (The  Words  q/"  Jents,  pp.  130-liS,  Eng.  tr.)  in  an 
fanportant  section,  the  substance  of  which  ia  here  transcribed, 
seeks  to  find  the  probable  Araniaic  antecedent  of  fiidttrwu. 
A.  Meyer  suggests  |5q,  cf.  Dn  7»8-  ^ ;  but  this  would  mean  merely 
'to  take  possession  of,'  and  would  hardly  cause  one  writing  in 
Greek  to  use  fim^vf.  He  finds  a  better  equivalent  in  ^jp^  which 
means  in  Peal  *to  bo  strong,'  in  Aphel  *to  hold  fast';  in  Dt 
2225,  Onl^eloe  has  i]p^:]  for  Heb.  pMQn^,  while  the  LXX  renders 
by  fimrmfuft.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  f)p^  has  no 
Passive ;  from  this  it  would  foUow  that  Uie  Passive  /3i«{fr«i  is  not 
derived  immediately  from  an  Aramidc  protot\'pe.  A  solution 
more  in  conformity  with  the  Greek  may  be  arrived  at  pro\  ided 
OJK  be  made  the  starting-point,  for  it  can  mean  '  to  use  force ' 
and  *to  rob.'  The  text(llt  lliS)thu8  refers  to  that  period  of 
the  Uieocracy  (i.e.  the  Kingdom  of  Ood^  which  was  introduced 
by  the  imprisonment  of  John  the  Baptast ;  it  is  its  peculiarity 
that  the  theocracy  suffers  violence,  not,  of  course,  from  be> 
lievers,  but  from  those  in  authority.  The  words  «^«C«t^n» 
•ir^r  (Krno^|<)  are  not  intended  to  suggest  that  the  violent 
seise  the  theocracy,  but  merely  that  they  maltreat  it  in  the 
persons  of  its  representatives.  The  utterance  occurs  in  St.  Luke 
in  an  entirely  different  connexion.  According  to  him.  it  is 
applied  in  opposition  to  the  Pharisees,  who  despised  the  admoni- 
tion as  to  the  right  use  of  money.  Jesus  declared  to  them  that 
the  proclamation  of  the  theocracy  since  the  time  of  John  made 
it  ix>SBible  for  any  one  to  intrude  himself  violently  into  it ; 
nevertheless  it  was  not  their  ovim  estimate,  but  the  Judgment 
of  God  that  decided  who  was  worthy  of  entrance.  The  context, 
however,  in  Lk.  may  be  pronounced  peculiarlv  Greek.  Neither 
the  Passive  timyy»XJ*i'''»*  nor  tlf  m.vrr.f  $iti^tr»4  is  capable  of  being 
directly  rendered  into  Araniaic,  especially  if  0J||  is  used. 

If  it  be  supposed,  adds  Dalman,  that  by  using 
(vv.***^®)  sayings  of  our  Lord  which  originally  had 
quite  a  dillerent  a.s.sociation,  Lk.  obtain.**  the  transi- 
tion to  a  new  parable,  it  may  be  surmised  that  he  has 
given  to  v.^'  itsS  present  form  to  aeconimodate  it  to 
the  context.  The  saving  which  Mt.  and  Lk.  fouml 
in  their  sources  macfe  mention  only  of  the  violent 
treatment  of  the  theocracy  since  the  time  of  John. 
St.  Luke  thought  of  attempted  entrance  into  it, 
and  thus  founa  it  natural  to  insert  it  here.  St. 
Matthew,  with  greater  reason,  understtxxl  it  to 
refer  to  the  violent  treatment  of  the  nreachers  of 
the  theocracy,  and  therefore  connected  it  with  the 
answer  of  Jesus  to  John.  Neither  by  Jesus  nor 
by  the  Evangelists  is  it  sutrgested  that  any  one 
could  actually  appropriate  tne  theocracy  by  "force. 
Unless  absolutely  driven  to  it,  we  ought  not  to  try 
to  discover  l)eneath  these  words  an  idea  so  dis- 
tinctly at  variance  with  the  whole  style  of  our 
Lord's  teaching. 

LiTERATTRE.— In  afldition  to  the  works  cited  above,  a  pootl 
article  in  Expot.  Tim^n,  1892-9:1,  p.  510,  by  J.  S.  Banks,  \\  ill  \*c 

■      "        fit  or,  I.  iii.  [1876]  252,  v.  [ISTTJ  ll>7. 


found  useful.    Sec  also  Exposi 
IV.  vii.  fl893]  224. 


W.  H.  DrNi)A.s. 


YIPER.— See  Animals  in  vol.  i.  p.  66'*. 

VIRGIN  BlfiTK.—  Introducton/.—A  cursory  ex- 
amination of  tlie  Gosi>el  narratives  is  sutiicient  to 
reveal  certain  apparent  inconsistencies  of  statement 
and  implication  regarding  th6  i)arentage  of  Jesus. 
He  is  ]x)pularly  regarde<l  and  siK)ken  of  as  the  son 
of  Joseph  (cf.'Mt  13^''  *  Is  not  this  the  caq>enter's 
son  ?'  Lk  4",  Jn  1«  6^-) ;  and  even  in  the  ^ativitv 
narrative  of  the  Third  Gosi)el,  Mary  and  Joseph 
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{iTeaeveral  times  referred  to  lus  'his  parents'  (yoritt, 
Lk  B"'  *■-  "),*  while  once  tbe  mother  of  Jesus  her- 
self is  made  to  say,  'Thy  father  [i.e.  Joseph]  aud  I 
sought  thee  sorrowing' t^)-  It  is  qaite_ clear  that 
Jesus  was  popularly  looked  upon  by  His  contem- 
poraries as  Joaeplis  son  by  natural  generation. 
On  the  other  hand,  both  the  First  and  the  Third 
Uuspels  contain  special  sections  dealing  witli  the 
circumstances  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  in  detail,  and, 
thougli  obviously  independent,  the  two  traditions 
emlxidied  in  the  Nativity  narratives  agree  in  stating 
unequivocally  that  Jesus  was  bom  of  a  virgin 
mother  without  the  intervention  of  a  human  fatuer 
<Mtl'^,  Lkl»*»). 

No  real  inconsistency'  is,  however,  necessarily 

..p^.l.'A^       {*,      *k,a      namfiA'Bg      0^      thdY     StftUcL  ThO 
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secret  of  Jesus'  birth  may  have  been  for  long 
jealously  guarded  within  the  narrow  circle  among 
whom  it  was  originally  known.  It  apjwirently 
formed  no  part  of  the  early  Apostolic  teaching  and 
preaching,  and  wa£  not  included  in  the  common 
form  of  the  Synoptic  Gospel- tradition  (note  that 
the  Second  Giwpet  begins  with  Che  Baptism).     In 

Sreaervinc,  tlierefore,  the  popular  references  to 
esus  as  Joseph's  son,  the  First  and  Third  Gospels 
conform  to  psychological  and  historic  truth.     ' 


ledge  of  a  special  character  derived  from  private 
soorces. 

Tint  DO  faioaiBlMcncy  WM  f»lt  to  odst  In  ttab  dMibl*  nn  o( 
dc«ripti«i  upMn  Itom  Oa  tut  thu  It  occun  wn  Id  Uie 
Apociyplul  u«peli,  when  Um  rltglDlCy  ot  tba  moUieT  ot  Jtmn 
!■  ohcn  indeed  upOD  wlUi  unpFrFSMiy  itena.  Thus  In^ttu 
Catpil  of  fcudo-MaUktir  (cfa.  ST)  (fat  foUowliis.  <.g.,  occun : 
'Aodioinewent  swutoUM  cblet  pric^  uid  to  tb(  dtkta  ol 
tba  Phariwo,  mad  UM  tbem  UiKt  Jini  tba  md  o(  Jonh  bad 
done  gmt  ligiu.'  etc.  A  tew  pan  further  on  (ch.  SO)  Jetua  li 
m»de  to  ay:  'But  I  ua  ui  alien  In  joar  court*.  b««uie  I 
hiTB  no  cuTuI  pucnt.'  On  U»  oUht  hsod.  If  nicfa  nfersnoas 
M  tboK  dud  iboTe  tmni  the  Ooqxla  hul  exhibited  t,  ratchui- 
«!  oonialmcj  in  deaerlblno;  J«ui  as  tbe  Son  o(  Uarr  (to  tbe 
entire  eiclualan  ot  Joecphl  tbe  n[irt*entatlon  would  bave 
Juitlv  been  Impogned  h  tloiating  the  canoDB  ol  biatorlcal  and 
paycbotcitcica]  truth. 

In  social  life  and  as  a  member  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  Jesus,  during'  His  earthly  life,  wonld  neces- 
sarily be  regw^ied  as  Joseph's  son.  As  Dalman 
has  pointed  out, '  If  no  other  fatherhood  was  alleged, 
tlien  the  child  must  have  been  regarded  as  be- 
stowed by  God  upon  the  house  of  Joseph ' ;  and 
while  Joseph  was  alive,  Mary  and  her  son  were 
undoubtedly  under  his  legal  protection.  This  con- 
dideration  n-ill  help  to  explain  the  fact  that  both 
genealogies  trace  the  Davidic  descent  of  Jesus 
through  Joseph  (not  through  Ma^).  On  any  view 
Jesus  belonged  to  the  family  of  Joseph;  and  if 
any  formal  and  ofliciol  birtti-register  over  had  any 
independent  existence  in  tlie  Temple  or  elsewhere, 
Jesus  would  uatnrally  appear  therein  as  Joseph's 


ilogy  in  the  First  Gospel,  traces  the  ori<^n 
Logos,  which  became  incarnate  in  Christ,  to  tiie 
innerlifeof  God.  What  the  genealogies  attempted 
to  do  partially  is  liere  carried  out  Jundani  en  tally 
md  finally.  The  question  arises,  Is  the  Prologue 
intended  to  be  a  tacit  correction  of  the  Matthuan 
and  Lukon  Nativity  traditions?  Or  are  these — at 
uiy  rate  as  regards  their  central  feature  —  the 
rirgin  birth — silently  accepted  and  supplemented 
by  the  statement  of  fuller  and  deejier  truth  T  The 
latter  alternative  accords  with  the  characteristic 
and  method  of  the  Fourth  Evangelist.  So 
"""'""  '"g  the  poeaibility  of  the  vir^ 
rgued  that  the  Prologue  presup- 
of  the  fact  that  the  tradition  of 
the  virgin  birth  must  already  have  been  current 
in  certain  Christian  circles,  and  can  hardly  have 
been  unknown  to  the  writer  of  the  Johannine  Pro- 
logue, this  conclumon  becomes  at  least  highly  pro- 
babte.  If  the  writer  had  conceived  of  tlie  method 
of  the  Incarnation  of  the  pre-exiatent  Logos  as 
being  otherwise,  we  should  at  least  have  exjiect^d 
to  find  some  hint  or  suggestion  to  that  eflect.  In 
the  only  verse,  however,  in  tlie  Prologue  where 
any  allusion  to  birth  occurs  (Jn  I"},  the  refer- 
ence is  certainly  not  incompatible  witii  tbe  tradi- 
tion of  the  virgin  birtli,  tut  may  be  regarded 
as  lending  it,  if  anything,  some  presumptive 
BupporL 
This  conclurion  t*  reinlorced  U  (he  contention  of  C^ur  (EipT 

irOL  rami  Wt)  la  accepted,  that  ittitrutii  (Jn  tl<), '  I: '— 

poriUon  In  tbe  Prolopie,  and  (mm  Hr  ' — 


tormed  part  or  euch  a  document.  Special  didactic 
feature*  an  too  pronounced  in  it-t  Begardinff  tbe  test  of  Ul 
1"  aee  eip.  SanJav,  art  'Jenii  Chrlat^  Is  f^tinm'  DB  (U. 
e<t  I.).  On  the  olier  hand,  the  graealogy  in  the  Third  Ooapel 
(IM  3<>*>)  bu  a  in^ater  appearance  of  Independence,  and  tmy 
have  been  incorporated  by  the  t^viuiKeUn  (mm  a  wrinen  Kuic* 
(cf.  Sand*)-,  oy.  cil.  (U6> 

It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  the  writer  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  possessed  no  knowledge  of  the 
tradition  of  the  virgin  birth  of  Jesus  as  embodied 
in  Sit  1-2  and  Lk  1-2.  Silence  in  this  case  would 
presumably  imply  not  ignorance,  but  tacit  accept- 
ance. Unless  the  tradition  were  contradicted  eitnei 
eitplicitly  or  tacitly,  tlie  presumption  in  such  a 
case  is  that  it  was  accepted.  It  is  certainly  signi- 
ficant that  the  Prologue  to  the  Fourth  Go^l, 
which  occnpies  a  similar  place  to  that  of  the  gene- 

•Onoe  'bis  father  and  hli  mother '(4*5. 

t  C(.  for  tliia  pcdnt  a  diKuidoa  In  2STW  by  the  prasenl 
WTilerdKIG,  He(tl,p.UX 


Allen,7Ml«)Tnter,  OotlKK,  p.6Cf.).  11»re  la  alao  the  rtnuTlt- 
abk  leading,  known  to  JuitiD,  IrenieDa,  Tertulllan,  and  perbm 
Itlppoljtus,  acoordbw  to  which  v."  dlrecHy  refera  to  Uhriat'i 
~  birthT'wftD(iiDg.)inu  bom  not  of  blood,  nor  o( 


by  a  human  father  la  deni 


accepted,  it  it  a  pertini 


lertlon  to  aali ;  ■  Wbv  tbe  elali 


b3'  a  fpiritual  proceet.  eyniboliEed  indeed  by  ffenentlon,  but 
tnnacendlng  It' (W.  C.  Allen,  ib.  p.  G7 1. ;  aee,  further,  the  whole 


of  the  Johannine  wiitlngs  ia  to  be  taken  as  Implying  ignorance. 
Nor  ia  it  certain  that  Indirect  alluaiona  to  the  rii^n  birth 
are  entlrel}'  absent  in  tbe  Pauline  Bplatlaa  <<rt.  Gal  i*  •  lem 
of  a  numan.'  1 H  V»).  The  most  that  can  be  urged  ia  that  in 
the  Pauline  Chilitology  no  eniphaaia  km  laid  on  tbo  dognoi  ol 
tbe  Tlrgin  blrtb. 

1.  The 


lon«I  Mt 


__  _  Mopaek  —  The  question  really 
itself  down  to  one  concerning  tlie  amount 
ot  credibility  tliat  is  to  be  attached  to  the  Gospel 
narratives  of  the  Nativity  contained  in  Mt  1-2  and 
Lk  1-2.  Tills  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  a  full 
discussion  of  these  narratives  as  a  whole,  or  to 
ipeat  what  has  already  been  said  on  the  subject 


1  the  a 


Birth  of  Chhist  in  this  work. 
points  of  special  significance  in  this 
in  may  be  dealt  with.     Kecent  critical  dia- 

^_„. has   largely  been    concerned   with    these 

narratives,  around  whicli  the  critical  battle  has 
fiercely  raged.  In  the  result  it  may  be  snid  with 
confidence  (n)  that  the  Palestinian  character  and 
origin  of  tlie  narratives  have  been  firmly  estab- 
lished, and  (6)  that  the  attempt  to  disintegrate  the 
Iiuk&n  account  has  not  been  attended  with  signal 

(u)  The  utablUhnvcvt  of  Ike  Palestinian  origin 
and  eknractcr  of  the  lico  Birth  narrative  carries 
with  it  important  consequences.  The  narratives 
have  lieen  shol^■n  to  be  Jewish -Christian  throngh 
and  through.  It  follows  that  the  tradition  of  the 
virgin  birth  giuned  currency  among  Christian 
circles  in  Palestine  at  a  relatively  early  date,  pro- 
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lialily  by  tlie  middle  i)f  tliolslcenturj'."  A  fnrtlier 
iiiferetiL'e  ih  that  we  must  look  for  the  origin  of 
this  tradition  '  on  I'alestini&D  soil  at  itutfitiently 
curly  a  date   to  aocount  for  its  pr 


npoD  a 

the  family  of  ChriHt  Himself,  is  infinitely  probable,  'f 

{b)  C'rilieal  objections  have  been  raised  to  the  in- 

tegrity  of  the  Ltibm  Birth  narrative.     In  Lk  2,  it 

u  urced,  tlie  view  of  tile  narrative  is  that  Mary 

was  Joseph's  wife,  and  tbat  he  waa  tlie  father  of 
Jesns  (cf.  2*  '  his  father  and  Ids  mother,'  v."  '  his 

parenU,'  v.-"  '  thy  father  and  I '} ;  tlie  Davidic 
pedtRfee  of  Jeima  is  traced  through  Joseph,  with 

the  harnionistlc  explanation  'as  was  supposed' 
(3") ;  'and  with  this  agrees  the  early  readine 
apparently  preserved  in  the  Sinaitio-ayriac,  2^ 

"with  Mary  his  wife."' J  The  narrative  in  cli.  1 
could  l>e  harmonized  with  tbat  in  ch.  2  if  vv."-" 
— which  contain  'the  only  reference  to  the  virgin 
"birth  in  the  Third  Gospel' — rauld  be  removed  a.t 
an  inCerpulation.  This  procedure — which  has  the 
Bnpport  of  such  scholars  (among  others)  as  Hamack, 
Hoitzmann.  PHeiderer,  Sohmiedel,  and  Usener^ia 
justified  on  the  following  grounds: 

The  relerence  to  EliHbelh  In  v.x  cerUiulr  leenu  lo  FoUow 
■wcter  dn  v.».     In  tlut  punge.  tnor«]viir,  Uis  chlM  whOH 
'1a  olTudy  dHlgoAled  Ue«anlc*lly  u  *  8oa 


le  Uoet  High':  hut  Che  title  ' 


liWlitv    of 


The  real    reply  o 


EliMbstb  (v.n).} 


10  Incrtdqlity  of  Man-  conHToiiiij  the 
rhood  (v.M)  Heuu  IncxpliAble  In  one 
el  IC  doee  not  (lHu  that  of  awhurlu. 

[try  to  the  ori^nal  fcnnoutioBinent  In 
n  V.3B  '  B^  It  unto  me  bocordlnff  to  Ihy 
■Eon  Co  the  heavenly  yf\\\  wins  the  bleuing 


A  closer  examination  of  tlie  suspected  i-ersea 
lioen  not,  however,  lend  any  supiwrt  to  the  theory 
of  interpolation.  Their  tihrBseology  is  unmLstak- 
nhly  HebnuHtic.  in  character,  the  language  being 
suggested  by  and  derived  from  tlio  OT.  In  fact, 
as  Professor  Briggs  ha.t  pointed  ont,  '  the  Annuncia- 
tion repreHentH  the  conception  of  Jckuh  as  due  to  a 
tlleophaoy.'ll  The  verseH  are  of  the  same  cliaracUir 
an  the  re^t  of  the  narrative,  and  niunt  U)  the  «'ork 
of  a  Jewish  writer ;  and  tliere  in  every  reason  to 
lielieve,  with  Gunkel,  that  they  are  translated 
from  »  Hebrew  original.  This  consideration  v.iil 
lielp  to  elncidato  the  meaning  of  the  announcement 
in  v."  nmre  clo«ely.  The  Hebrew  original  of 
o-ij\.\ij^n  there  would  be  a  participle,!^  and  the 
exact  rendering  would  be,  'Behold,  thou  art  con- 
i-eiving  now.'  An  immediate  conception  in  meant, 
nut  one  that  would  naturally  follow  after  Joseph 
liail  in  due  coarse  taken  her  to  -nife  ;  and  tbis 
i  I  It  mediate  conL-eption  is  implied  by  the  words 
•  with  haste'  in  v.".  Besides,  v."  ('And  behold, 
Klunbetb.  thy  kinswoman,  she  nlso  hath  conceived 
a  Hon  in  her  old  age ')  implies  that  a  conception  of 
an  extraordinary  cltaracter  hoit  been  mentioned  in 
the  previonii  varwes  in  reference  to  Mary ;  and  the 
uords  suggest  tbat  a  not  unnatural  doubt  and 
Murprise  on  her  part  are  being  »et  at  rest  (cf.  esp, 
v."  'for  no  word  of  God  Hball  be  inipowible  ). 
There  n-ould  be  nothing  extraordinary  in  Jlary's 
cioncciving  a  son  as  Joseph's  wife. 

Again,  (he  Lukan  genealogy,  far  from  dis- 
crediting, seems  to  the  present  writer  to  offer  a 
jiositive  argument  for  the  authenticity  of  the 
Kuspected  verse".     Jewiwh  genealogies  usually  have 

■  See  W.  C.  Allen,  lulrrprrler.  Feh.  1905,  p.  US. 

t  W.  C.  Allen,  ft.  p.  1*2. 

1 1.  Eatlln  CurpenEsr,  The  BlUt  in  thi  XlXth  Ctntuiy,  p.  488. 

|.T.  Rstl in  Carpenter.  I'A.  p.  4S7(, 

l<  n«r  MtMlah  cf  Ihi  Grnyrlt.p.  W. 
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some  eiiifying  pun'Ose  in  view,  and  the  lisi 
Lk  3"-"  seems  to  be  no  exception  to  the  r 
The  striking  feature  about  it  is  that  il 


deficent  of  Jesus  right  up  to  Adam  llhe  mm)  of 
God.  Evidently,  inlinking  Adam  to  Chrimt,  the 
editor  or  compiler  intends  to  suggest  that  Christ 


the  Second  Adam,  the  re-foun£r  of  the  human 
race ;  and  that  just  as  the  first  Adam  was  son  oj 
God  by  a  direct  creative  act,  so  also  was  the  Second 
(by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit).  For  genealogical 
puj^ses  it  was  necessary  to  link  Jesus  to  previous 
generations  through  His  foster-father  Joseph.  But 
the  suggestion  is  that  the  Second  Adum,  like  the 
first,  o^^'e8  His  human  existence  to  a  direct  creative 
act  on  the  part  of  God.  Lk  3^  thus  supports  the 
genuineness  of  1"  (vfSi  tfraP),  and  the  whole  gene- 


Tlie  tujt  LhHC  H*(  0»b  in  the  genealogy  Involves  the  oocurrence 
Ql  viif  In  Uie  physical  sense  of  origin  eiactlj'  as  in  l'^,  bat  an 
Importiuit  bearioi  on  the  objection  noted  above,  rlt  that  while 
In  v.a  ('  Son  at  Che  Umt  High  V  »n '  rienates  oWdal  adoption, 
la  V.™  lb  'lescribes  actual  wigln.'    But  the  two  Ideas  are  not 

oin  have  laggest^d  auch  an  otherwlH  un^ewUi  application 
□I  the  term  'son'  In  Buch  a  conteic,  and  amid  langoatie  ki 
UebnisUe,  eicept  the  actual  occurreoce  ol  tlio  (act  narrated. 

But  the  theory  of  interpolation  is  confronted 
with  a  further  radical  difficulty.  It  is  not  enough 
to  remove  the  suspected  verses  to  make  the  narra- 
tive congruous  with  a  non -miraculous  birth.  The 
significant  fact  still  remains  that  the  figure  of 
Joseph  is  quite  sulMrdinated  in  the  Lukan  a       ~   ' 


lonely  importance,      _ . 

whole  strueture  of  Luke's  first  two  chapters ;  and 
in  this  particular  a  sharp  (and  obviously  designed) 
contrast  is  snggeHted  between  the  nativity  of  John 
the  Baptist  and  that  of  Jesus.  While  in  tbs  case 
of  the  Baptist's  birth  tbe  annunciation  is  made  to 
the  father  (!'"'),  in  tbat  of  Jesus  it  is  made  to  the 
niother  ( V] ;  and  while  the  Baptist's  birth  is  repre- 
sented as  the  occasion  of  such  profoimd  joy  on  the 
|)art  of  Zacharia«  that  the  lotter's  dumbness  is 
overcome,  and  he  bursts  into  the  strains  of  the 
Bcnedietus  (l""™),  no  such  rOle  is  assiOTied  to 
Joseph.  What  reason  can  be  aiiduced  for  tliis 
deliberate  minimizing  of  the  part  assigned  to 
Joseph — a  feature  tbat  characterizes  the  I^ukan 
narrative  throughout  —  except  it  be  that  the 
fundamental  fact,  dominating  and  forming  the 
climax  of  the  whole,  is  the  miraculous  birth  of 
Jesus  of  a  virgin  motherT't'  [Cf.  also  (he  criticism 
of  this  theory  of  interpolation  in  the  art.  Birth 
OF  Christ,  vol.  i.  p.  2(B]. 

(r)  The  Mattkatan  accoiint  tf  the  virgin  birth 
(Mt  !"■")  has  already  been  discnssed  in  the  art. 
cited  above  (vol.  i.  p.  206).  Here  it  will  be 
necessary  to  emphasize  only  one  or  two  special 
jiointn.  The  intensely  Jewish  cltaracter  of  the 
narrative,  itn  sobriety  and  clelicacy.  have  been 
justly  insisted  upon.     It  is  dilKcuIt  tc  '— ~  ■"  -" 


restrained  a  narrative  the  '  jiagan  substratum '  of 
wliich  Usener  speaks.  The  fiiTl-blown  myth  has 
certainly  been  ilivested  of  all  its  bloom.     In  fact. 


the  points  of  difference  far  outnumber  the  r 
hlances  with  the  ancient  myth,  as  even  Cheyne 
admits  (Bible  Prablepu,  p.  89f.).  Tn  this  connexion 
the  difficult  problem  arises  as  to  the  real  significance 
of  the  quotation  in  Mt.  of  Is  7"  (LXX) :  '  BrAold, 
the  i-injin  (ij  wapSit<n)  nhnll  ronrrice  nnd  brnr  n 
—    nnd  they    ghnll  cull   his    name  Iinnvinafl.' 

rints   are    dear:    (I)   ^o   trace   exists    in 
{as   distinct    from    Christian)    literature 
known  to  us  of  any  Klessianic  application  of  this 


..e)b, 
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text ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  adduce  any  indubitable  completely  subordinated,  might  easily  lead  to  such 

evidence  from  Jewish  sources  that  the  belief  in  the  a  result,  which,  from  the  strict  Jewish  point  of 

Messiah's  being  bom  of  a  virgin  was  ever  current  view,  it  was  important  to  avoid, 
among  the  Jews.    (2)  It  is  generally  agreed  among       2.  The  tonroei  of  the  two  NatiTity  narratiyes. 

critical  scholars  that  the  narrative  of  Mt.  could  — The  present  writer's  conclusion,  arrived  at  in- 

not  have  been  suggested  by  the  quotation  (Is  V*),  dependently,  closely  approximates  to  that  of  Pro- 

but  that  the  quotation  was,  in  accordance  with  his  fessor  Briggs,  who  points  out  that  the  material  of 

usual  method,  added  hy  the  narrator  as  a  proof-  which  the  '  Gospel  of  the  Infancy '  is  composed  is 

passage  from  Scripture  m  support  of  the  story.  in  the  form  of  poetry  embedded  in  prose  narrative. 

It  is,  however,  difficult  to  account  for  the  LXX  rendering  This  poetry  is  of  the  same  kind  as  tne  poetry  of  the 

(wmpBifc).     It  may,  perhaps,  have  been  adopted  under  the  Old  Testament.     It  was  translated  from  Hebrew 

Influence  of 'current  mythological  ideas'  in  order  to  enhance  oriinnala  •    and   in    ih*   Orppk    form    ArnhnHiAr)    Kv 

the  mysteriousness  of  the  future  Deliverer's  origin,  or  it  may  be  2l^gJ"»^8» .    ^^  i"    lis   ureeK    lorm   em  Doaiea    Dy 

due  simply  to  the  fact  that  the  translators  regarded  rapSipte  as  ^t.  Luke  in  his  opemng  chapters.        It  IS  probable 

being  the  true  Greek  equivalent  of  rr^^fin,  without  consciously  that  the   prose  which    encompasses    this    poetry 


.._  ».^. .....>_  ..w_„«...«^  .~  .w....,^  T^... .TF^r.^T..  legend  vw  %#». 

Lord's  nativity,  how  is  it  that  no  trace  of  such  a  belief  has  Gospel  of  the  Infancy  of  Jesus,  but  are  to  think  of 

survived  in  Jewish  literature?    Why  the  reluctance  and  reserve  a  number  of  early  Christian  poems  with  reference 

manifested  in  proclaiming  the  aUeged  fact,  if  such  a  birth  had  ^   4.Uot   infRnov    from    which    th«   author   nf    tmr 

come  to  be  regaided  as  one  of  the  distinguishing  marks  of  the  5?   ^"^^  ro^     t  ^i    i          wmcn    ine   autlior   OI    OUT 

true  Messiah  f    But  so  far  from  its  being  a  popular  or  even  ^xospel   [bt.    Luke]  made  a  selection.  .  .  .  These 

familiar  belief  among  the  Jews,  it  may  be  inferred  with  practical  songs  which    have    been    selected    for   use    in    the 

certainty  from  Mt '8  narrative  tlut  the  story  of  the  virgin  birth  Gospel  of  Luke  doubtless  represent  reflexion  upon 

was  to  Jewish  readers  a  stumbling-block,  which  it  required     4.1  ^  *^  x     i riu  •  a*  *.         i.  x    •      xi_ 

special  apologetic  efforts  to  overcome.    Not  improbably  Jewish  ^"®««  events  by  Christian  poets   who  put  in  the 

calumny  regarding  Jesus'  birth  had  ahready  made  itself  felt  mouths  of  the  angels,  the  mothers  and  the  fathers, 

before  Mt's  narrative  wu  published.    The  reference  of  Is  7"  the  poems  which  they  composed.     But  the  inspired 

to  the  circumstances  of  Jesus'  bhrth  can,  therefore,  only  have  o«fWo*.  r,f  fli«  Or^r^^  v^nnUoa  fr^y  fViAii*  rt^rxT^^t-^ 

been  suggested  by  the  event,  or,  at  least,  by  what  the  nirrator  a^^thor  of  the  Gospel  vouch^  for  their  propriety 

looked  upon  as  the  actual  facts.    Oonsequentlv  the  Messianic  and    for   their  essential    conformity  to  truth  and 

application  is  purely  Jewish-Christian.   In  Justifn  Mart>T  (ZHo/.  fact.'  t    In  the  Matthiean  narrative  the  annuncia- 

c.  ^n7>*.  IxiiL)  there  is  a  curiously  interesting  <»UfcUon  of  tion  to  Joseph  (Mt  !»•  =1)  is  probably  a   citation 

proof-passages  from  Scripture  in  support  of  the  virgin  birth:  x                    r  K         n-  v         u     *^           u'  u  u       vJ 

via.  besidesls 7". also 63B(*  Who  shi^declare his  generation?'),  *ro™  ^^^  0\  "^cse  Hebrew  hvmns,  which  has  been 

On  4911,  Ps  1103  (*  In  the  beauties  of  thy  saints,  from  the  womb  translated  into  Greek.     All  the  hymns  were,  per- 

havel  begotten  toeebrfore  the  morntogstM 'ISO  LXXX    In  haps,   composed  for  liturgical   use,   and   were   so 

l?^!'?3.p^i5Jat'jSte£U°'o,''lJ.SSS^^^^  ^  i?  th^ly  Jewtah-bhristian  community  in 

seem  to  be  Jewish-Christian.    Ps  110  was  undoubtedly  under-  Palestine.     As  we  have  seen,  they  will  probably 

stood  Messianically  in  the  ancient  synagogue.     Cf.  also  the  have  been   in  existence  at  least  as  early  as  the 

S;^.  r'^t.rJS^^Atf^  ^^^  »»¥»«  of  the  I8t.  cent,  a.d     Their  whofe  tone- 

(which  cannot  now  be  verified):  * lUdemptor  quem  suscitabo  SO   intensely   Jewish    and    Messianic,    but   yet   so 

e  vobit  nan  habebit  pcUrem* ;  cf.  Zee  6i>.  Is  533  (<a  root  out  of  spiritual — and  their  primitive  Christology  suggest 

a  dry  ground ').  Ps  n^*nd  27.                     , ,    .  ,^  early  conditions.     Their  authority  must  therefore 

The  obviously  mythological  figure  m  Rev  12  of  the  woman  «„«t   «<««^wvri;««K,   k;«u        Tf    !,««   /%**^«    i»^»^«     -^ 

•arrayed  withthe  sun*  who  'to  deUvered  of  a  son.'  if  it  is  ^^^  exceedingly  high.      It  has  often    been    re- 

derived  from  an  earlier  Jewish  source,  shows  that  the  Baby-  marked  that  the  narrative  in  the  First  Gospel  is 

Ionian  myth  was  not  unfamiliar  among  apocalyptic  circles  written   from   the   standpoint  of  Joseph,   that  in 

within  Judaism.     It  can  hardly,  however,  have  influen<»d  or  ^^le  Thu-d  from  the  point  of  view  of  Mary.     The 

suggested  the  Jewish-Ghnstian  tradition  of  the  virgin  birth.  ,1*  -'""^  **"•".  ^'••^  j^*"w  v*  ^  m^t,  v*  x.*«mj.      x»*^ 

*  But.' to  use  Mr.  AUen's  words,  Mt  is  worth  whUe  raising  the  delicacy  of  feelmg,  the  exquisite  reserve,  the  m- 

question  whether  the  author  of  the  book  [of  RevehkUon]  did  timate  touches  which  mark  each  narrative,  well 

not  incorporate  this  section  with  direct  reference  to  the  tradi-  accord  with  this  conclusion.     SandaVs  conjecture, 

tion  of  the  supernatural  birth  of  Ohrist,  with  which  he  must  i.u«*  *k«  T  .,i^«*.  »n.»4>»*:»i  ;«  v««»^  »JL»  «  4-Z«.A:*^i^Ji 

therefore  have^n  acquainted'  (InUrp,  Feb.  1905,  p.  123).    It  ^}^^^  the  Lukan  material  18  based  upon  a  tradition 

is  possible,  of  course,  that  in  Is  7i4  the  prophet  nuOces  use  of  derived  from  the  mother  of  Jesus  through  one  of 

current  eschatologk^l  ideas,  and  by  the  'young  woman '  means  the  women  mentioned  in  Lk  8'  24*®,  is  a  suggestive 

the  mother  of  the  coming  Deliverer  (whom  lie  exiiected  to  ^  valuable  one. 

appear  at  the  same  time  as  the  Assyrian  invasion).      *The  z^  »»***»«*««««.                                              .1      ..           , 

wonderful  child  of  whom  you  aU  know,  of  whom  the  ancient  «•  Heathen  analogies. — As  early  as  the  time  of 

prophecy  speaks,  whose  name  is  Immanuel,  is  already  on  Uie  Justin  Martyr  {Dial,  C  Trvph,  Ixvii. ),  the  my tho- 

way  to  beinjr  bom.'   The  prophet  ta  not  thinidng  so  much  of  logical  tales  of  virgin  birth  were  cited  to  discredit 

the  circumstances  of  the  Inrth  as  the  time.    What  was  gener-      ..°    r«u«:«*;«.»    ^^»?*:»^       i  Aw.^«.^4-    *i,^   r««,x^; 

aUy  regarded  as  a  vague  possibUity  of  the  unknown  future  is  ^'^^  Christian   doctnne.        Amongst   the   Grecian 

announced  by  the  prophet  to  be  a  present  reality.    No  stress,  fables,'  says  Trypho,   *  it  is  asserted  that  Perseus 

it  wiU  be  noticed,  is  laid  upon  the  virginity  of  the  mother,  was  bom  of  the  virgin  Danae ;   Jupiter,  as  they 

The  point  does  not  arise,     a--*  ♦»'«-—'——•-—»•»«--*«-♦*—' i-*-^-  ..    .  .                .         .  =»                    .'       .r        \               j, 

Jewish  transfoi 

often  pictured 

ofRevl2isno         .  ^ ^ ^ 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  Nativity  *  that  tfie  idea  of  a  wondrous  birth  without  liuman 
narrative  of  the  First  Gospel  is  governed  by  an  fatherhood  appears  in  a  multitude  of  tales  which 
apologetic  and  (partly)  polemical  purpose.  The  can  be  trac^  literally  round  the  world  "from 
compiler  is  meeting  Jewish  objections  and  (pro-  China  to  Peru."*  J  A  large  collection  of  these  has 
bably)  Jewish  calumny,  which  finds  its  explanation  been  made  in  Hartland's  Legend  of  Perseus,  But 
in  a  distorted  version  of  the  virgin  birth.  The  for  purposes  of  comparison  here  the  great  majority 
prominence  of  Joseph  is  also  noticeable.  This  of  tnem  can  be  dismissed.  The  Greek  fables,  which 
may  also,  perhaps,  be  due  to  the  compiler's  desire  impute  the  physical  origin  of  great  men  (heroes 
to  meet  Jewish  calumny.  It  was  important  to  ana  benefactors)  to  the  gods  (not  only  to  Zeus,  but 
show  what  exactly  Joseph's  relations  were  to  his  to  Apollo,  Mars,  Mercury),  doubtless  are  the  ex- 
espoused  wife,  to  make  clear  that  Mary  and  her  pression  of  popular  feeling  which  finds  in  splendid 
child  enjoyed  liis  protection,  in  order  to  meet  endowments  and  achievements  something  mar- 
Jewish  Slander.  Another  motive,  too,  may  have  vellous  and  inexplicable  on  natural  grounds.  The 
been  at  work.  The  Jews  were  at  no  time  dis- 
posed  to  exalt  the   unmarried    state    above    the  *  The  poetical  pieces  are  not  confined  to  the  '  Canticles ' 

married.      The  story  of  the  Virgin,  with  Joseph  "f^jZ  2S^25^»  but  Include  the  words  of  the  Annunciation 

J                         "     '                       *^  (Lk  1»- »«.  »W7)  M  well  as  other  pieces. 

*  or.  for  traces  of  this  idea  hi  the  LXX.  Bousset,  ReKg.  d.  f  Briggs,  Messiah  qf  ths  GotpOs,  p.  42ff. 

Judmt*  303  f.  t  Qp.  eit  p.  490. 
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soil  for  such  beliefs  in  the  popular  feeling  and 
consciousness  was  a  fertile  one.  But  this  was  not 
the  case  among  the  Jews.  Such  feeling  assumed 
quite  a  different  form  among  them,  at  any  rate 
within  historical  times.  It  is  diihcult  to  see  how 
ideas  of  the  kind  prevalent  in  the  pagan  popular 
consciousness  regarding  the  sons  of  the  gods  could 
have  found  an  entrance  into  primitive  Christian 
circles — least  of  aJl  Jeunsh-ClmstiAn  circles.  To 
borrow  Dr.  Weiss*  words,  *  The  shameless  glorify- 
ing of  sensual  desire  in  these  myths  could  only 
provoke  in  the  primitive  Christian  consciousness 
the  deepcMst  abhorrence ;  every  endeavour  to  refer 
any  such  idea  to  Jesus  must  have  appeared  a  j>ro- 
fanation  of  what  was  most  holy,  by  tnus  dragging 
it  through  the  mire  of  sensuality.'*  Cheyne,  in- 
deed, foUowin^  Gunkel,  has  made  out  a  strong 
case  for  the  mtroduction  of  mythical  material 
regarding  the  mother  of  the  Messiah  from  Baby- 
lonian sources  (cf.  Bihle  Problems,  p.  76  f.).  As 
has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  *  woman  clothed 
with  the  sun'  of  Kev  12  is  clearly  mythological. 
And  she  was  regarded  by  the  author  of  the  chapter 
as  being  the  mother  of  tne  Messiah. 

Now  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  Jewish 
Messianic  idea  bears  traces  of  the  influence  of  the 
universal  myth  of  the  World  Redeemer.  It  is  in- 
deed, when  analyzed  critically,  found  to  be  largely 
a  transformed  and  refined  edition  of  the  old 
materiaL  The  universal  craving  which  found  vary- 
ing expression  in  the  world-m3rth  of  the  comins 
Deliverer  assumed  its  highest  and  most  spirituu 

Shase  in  some  forms  of  Jewish  Messianic  belief, 
^ne  feature  of  the  myth  was  the  representation  of 
the  mother  of  the  coming  Deliverer.  The  mother 
plays  an  important  rdle,  but  no  father  is  mentioned. 
Here  in  all  probability  we  must  see  a  survival  of 
the  idea  of^the  godaess-mother  as  distinct  from 
the  later  one  of  tne  goddess- wife.t  In  Is  7^^  the 
ffoddess-mother  has  beien  transferred  to  earth,  and 
has  become  simply  the  Israelitish  woman  who  is  to 
bear  the  wonderful  child. 

In  Rabbinical  literature  this  idea  seems  to  have  survived  in 
the  various  forms  in  which  the  conoeption  of  the  Messiah's 
earthly  pre-existence  comes  to  expression. 

(1)  He  is  represented  as  leadinff  a  hidden  life  and  then  suddenly 
manifests  himself  (cf .  Mt  2427. «.  44).  in  the  Midrash  Ex.  Rabba, 
!.,  it  is  said  that  as  Moses,  the  first  deliverer,  was  reared  at  the 
court  of  Pharaoh,  so  the  future  Deliverer  will  grow  up  in  the 
Roman  capital.  Another  Midrash  says  that  tlie  Messiah  'Mill 
suddenly  be  revealed  to  Israel  in  Rome. 

(2)  The  Messiah  is  represented  as  bom,  but  not  yet  revealed.  2 
Cf.  the  well-known  pa^af^e  Sank.  086,  where  R.  Joshua  b.  Levi 
is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  Messiah  is  already  bom  and  is  living 
in  concealment  at  the  gates  of  Rome.  According  to  the  T&iv. 
(Jems.)  on  Mic.  4^*,  the  Messiah  is  on  the  earth,  but  is  still  m 
concealment  because  of  the  sins  of  the  people. 

(3)  The  Messiah  is  represented  as  having  been  born  at  some 
time  in  the  past  (according  to  one  account,  Dom  at  Bethlehem  on 
the  day  the  Temple  was  destroyed  ;  according  to  another,  bom 
in  the  days  of  king  David  and  now  dwelling  at  Rome).$ 

In  the  curious  story  of  the  Messiah's  birth  quoted  by  Light- 
foot  (Harae,  on  Mt  2^),  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  (whose  name  is 
Menahem,  son  of  Herekiah)  is  connected  vdth  Bethlehem  and 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple.  His  mother's  name  is  not  given, 
she  being  described  simply  as  'the  mother  of  Menahem.'  At 
Bethlehem  she  is  found  with  her  infant  son  by  the  Jew  who  has 
been  mysteriously  apprised  of  Messiah's  birth.  The  Jew  leaves, 
and '  after  some  a&yn  returns  to  that  city,  and  says  to  her,  "  How 
does  the  little  infant?"  And  she  said:  "From  the  time  you 
saw  me  last  spirits  and  tempests  came,  and  snatched  him  away 
out  of  my  hands." ' 

In  all  these  forms  of  the  myth  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  mother  of  the  Redeemer  is  nowliere  called 
a  *  virgin.*  Where  the  mention  of  a  father  does  not 
occur,  this  feature  may  be  due  to  the  prominence  of 
the  mother  in  an  earlier  social  stage,  surviving  in 

•  Quoted  by  Knowling,  Chtr  Ijord*s  Virain  Birth,  p.  42  f. 

t  Cf.  Barton,  A  SketOi  qf  SemUic  Origin*,  ch.  iii. 

X  Cf.  Justin  Martyr  {Dial.  e.  Tryph.  viii.) :  •  But  Christ,  if  He 
is  come,  and  is  anj-where,  is  unknown  ;  nor  does  He  know  Him- 
self, nor  can  He  be  endued  with  any  power  till  EUijah  shall  come 
and  anoint  Him,  and  make  Him  manifest  to  all  men ' ;  cf.  aJso 
xlix. 

§  Cf.  JE  viii.  611,  where  Uie  above  details  are  given. 


the  form  of  the  goddess-mother;  an  idea  which 
later  assumed  the  form  of  the  Messiah's  being 
concealed  and  unknown,  and  manifesting  Himself 
suddenly.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  in  Rev  12 
the  woman  is  a  heavenly  being :  in  other  words, 
the  conception  in  this  jpassage  is  nearer  the  primi- 
tive myth  than  it  is  m  Is  7^^.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  how  the  representation  in  Rev  12  can  have 
suggested  the  idea  of  the  virgin  birth,  though  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  prominence  assigned  to  the 
virgin  mother  of  Jesus  in  the  Christian  story  may 
have  influenced  the  author  of  Revelation  in  select- 
ing so  crude  a  piece  of  mythological  material  for 
the  purposes  of^  his  book.  In  other  words,  it  was 
the  Gospel  story  that  suggested  the  selection  of 
the  mythical  representation  in  Rev  12.  It  would 
be  easier  to  suppose  that  the  LXX  of  Is  7'^  had 
given  rise  to  the  story  of  the  virgin  birth  than  the 
mythical  figure  in  Revelation. 

In  order  to  overcome  this  difficulty.  Professor 
Cheyne  is  driven  to  conjecture  '  that  in  some  of  the 
early  Jewish  versions  of  the  Oriental  myth  of  the 
Divine  Redeemer  (which  has  not,  so  far  as  we 
know  as  yet,  been  preserved)  the  mother  of  the 
Holy  ChUd  was  called  a  "  virgin  " '  {Bible  ProbUtns, 
p.  81).  And,  further,  it  is  necessary  to  suppose 
that  irap$4¥os  (*  virgin '),  which  in  its  original  appli- 
cation [e.g,  to  the  great  mother-goddess  of  Asia 
Minor)  meant  one  who  was  not  bound  by  the 
marriage  tie  (and  therefore  connoted  anything  but 
the  virginity  of  Lk  1^),  in  the  process  of  transition 
to  the  conjectured  Jewish  version  of  the  myth,  lost 
its  original  connotation,  and  was  interpreted  in  the 
strict  sense ;  '  for  nothing  is  easier  than  for  Divine 
titles  to  pass  from  one  religion  to  another,  and  for 
their  original  meaning  to  be  forgotten  *  {ib. ).  Thia, 
however,  is  hardly  a  plausible  explanation  of  the 
idea  of  virgin  birth  in  its  various  heathen  forms. 
Some  at  least  of  these  inherently  possessed  a  hich 
religious  value  (cf.  the  Egyptian  examples  cited  by 
J.  Estlin  Carpenter,  op,  cit,  p.  491  f.).  On  the 
whole  question,  some  weighty  words  of  Professor 
Sanday  may  well  be  pondered.  *  If  we  believe 
that  the  course  of  human  ideas,  however  mixed  in 
their  character — as  all  human  things  are  mixed — 
is  yet  part  of  a  single  developnient,  and  that 
development  presided  over  by  a  Providence  which 
at  once  imparts  to  it  unity  and  prescribes  its  goal, 
— those  who  believe  this  may  well  see  in  the 
fantastic  outgrowth  of  myth  and  legend  something 
not  wholly  undesigned  or  wholly  unconnected  with 
the  Great  Event  which  was  to  we,  but  rather  a  dim 
unconscious  preparation  for  that  Event,  a  poping 
towards  it  of  the  human  spirit,  a  prophetic  mstinct 
^adually  moulding  the  forms  of  thought  in  which 
it  was  to  find  expression  *  {op.  cit.  p.  647). 

It  is,  however,  ail -important  to  remember  that 
the  Grospel  narratives  belong  to  the  sphere  of 
history,  and  were  produced  under  the  limitations 
that  condition  the  record  of  historic  facts.  The 
creations  of  the  mythopoeic  fancy  flourish  in  a 
different  atmosphere.  *  They  are  j>art  of  a  common 
stock  of  imaginative  material  reproduced  without 

{)urpose  or  authority  from  age  to  age  and  land  to 
ana,  destitute  of  historic  significance. '  * 

4.  Resolts  of  the  discusBion. — Is  the  Gospel  story 
of  the  virgin  birth  a  legend  ?  If  so,  it  must  have 
grown  up  within  the  Jewish-Chri.stian  community 
of  Palestine,  and  must  represent  a  primitive 
Christological  dogma  expressing  the  idea  of  the 
perfect  moral  and  spiritual  purity  of  Jesus  as  Son 
of  God.  The  Christian  consciousness,  it  might  be 
urged,  working  on  such  a  passage  as  *  Thou  art  my 
So7iy  this  day  I  have  begotten  thec^  (Ps  2^),  together 
with  the  Scripture  promise  of  the  fulness  of  the 
Spirit  tliat  sliould  rest  upon  the  Messiah  (Is  IP), 
may  have  been  led  to  transfer  these  ideas  to  the 
*  J.  EstUn  Carpenter,  ib.  490. 
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physical  beginnings  of  Jesus'  life.*  Bat  in  the 
absence  of  any  analogous  developments  in  the 
Christian  consciousness  elsewhere,  this  is  liard  to 
believe.  Why  did  the  Christolog^cal  process  assume 
just  this  form,  and  in  this  {a  priori  most  unlikely) 
quarter  ?  The  impulse  must  nave  been  given  from 
without.  But  the  hypothesis  that  it  was  imported 
from  heathen  sources  into  so  strictly  Jewish  a 
circle  is  incredible ;  consequently  it  must  have 
grown  out  of  a  conviction,  cherished  originally 
within  a  limited  Palestinian  circle  of  beuevers, 
that  the  traditional  belief  amon^  them  was  based 
upon  facts,  of  which  some  members  of  that  com- 
munity had  been  the  original  depositaries  and 
witnesses. 

When  subjected  to  the  criteria  properly  ap- 
plicable to  it,  such  a  tradition  would  seem  to 
possess  high  claims  to  historical  credibility.  The 
restrained  character  of  both  narratives  of  the 
virgin  birth,  the  verisimilitude  of  small  details, 
the  reserve  that  characterizes  them,  their  very 
inconsistencies,  argue  against  the  hypothesis  of 
invention  or  of  their  being  mere  mjthical  figments. 
And  these  characteristics  distinguish  them  as  much 
from  the  apocryphal  Christian  versions  as  from 
heathen  myths.  Everything,  indeed,  suggests 
their  'essential  conformity  to  truth  and  uust.' 
The  essential  truth  embodied  in  the  Christian 
tradition  has  been  admirably  stated  by  I^fessor 
Briggsrt 

*  Th«  virgin  conception  of  Jesus  ...  Is  not  to  be  Interpreted 
as  if  it  were  a  mir»cle  in  violation  of  tAie  laws  of  nature,  but 
rather  as  brought  about  by  God  Himself  present  in  theophany. 
The  conception  of  Jesus  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin  Mary  differs 
from  all  other  conceptions  of  children  by  their  mothers,  in  that 
there  ^-as  no  human  fiither.  Tbe  place  of  the  human  fiither 
was  taken  by  God  Himself ;  not  that  God  appeared  in  theo- 

Shany  in  human  form  to  b^t  the  child,  after  the  analog>'  of 
lie  mythologies  of  the  ethnic  religions,  but  that  God  in  a 
theophany  In  an  extraordinary  way,  unrevealed  to  us,  and 
without  violation  of  the  laws  of  maternity,  impregnates  the 
Virgin  Mary  with  the  holv  seed.  The  wmds  of  the  angel  imply 
a  theophanic  presence ;  for  though  It  might  be  urgea  that  the 
coming  of  the  Spirit  upon  her  was  an  invisible  coming,  after  the 
analogy  of  many  passskts  of  the  Ok!  Testament,  yet  Uie  parallel 
statement  that  the  Divine  power  overshadowed  her  cannot  be  so 
interpreted.  For  it  not  only  in  itself  represents  that  the  Divine 
power  covered  her  with  a  shadow,  but  this  is  to  be  thought  of, 
after  the  uniform  usage  of  Scripture,  as  a  bright  cloud  of  glorj-, 
hovering  over  her,  resting  upon  her,  or  enveloping  her  with  a 
halo  of  Divinity,  in  the  moment  when  the  Divine  energy  enabled 
her  to  conceive  the  child  Jesus.' 

The  evidence  suggests  that  the  secret  of  Jesus' 
birth  was  not  at  first  generally  made  known.  *  The 
doctrine  of  the  Virgin  Birth  was  not  generally  re- 
vealed in  tlie  earlier  part  of  the  Apostolic  Age.' 
Mr.  Arthur  Wright  (Synopsis^  p.  xlii)  believes  it 
*  to  have  been  kept  back  until  conflict  with  heresy 
brought  it  forward.'  This  is  not  improbable.  It 
has  already  been  pointed  out  above  that  in  all 
probability  one  strong  motive  at  work  in  the 
Matthsean  account  was  to  meet  Jei^'ish  calumny 
regarding  Jesus'  birth.  If  this  view  is  correct,  the 
Matthcean  narrative  must  have  been  composed 
later  than  the  Lukan,  which  shows  no  such  strong 
interest,  and  contains  more  original  material. 

6.  Meaning  of  the  virtfin  birth. — If  we  assume, 
then,  that  the  virgin  birtii  is  a  fact,  in  accordance 
with  the  conclusions  reached  above,  we  have 
further  to  ask,  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  fact? 
In  the  Lukan  account  the  birth  is  already  invested 
with  a  Christological  significance.  Jesus  is  Son  of 
God,  because  He  is  begotten  in  the  womb  of  the 
Virgin  by  the  Divine  energy.    This  represents  an 

*  This  is  substantially  the  position  taken  up  by  Lobstein  in  his 
Essay  on  The  Virgin  Birth  qf  Chriit  (Eng.  tr.,  WilUams  &  Nor- 
gate,  1903).  Lobstein  contends  that  *tne  conception  of  the 
miraculous  birth  of  Christ  is  the  fruit  of  religious  feeling,  the 
echo  of  Christian  experience,  the  itoetic  and  popular  expression 
of  an  affirmation  of  faith '  (p.  96).  He  also  denies  pagan  in- 
fluence, and  maintains  that  the  conception  '  has  its  roots  deep 
down  in  Israel's  religion  transformed  by  the  new  faith '  (p.  76, 
of.  p.  ao  f.X 

top.  cit.  P.40L 


early  stage  in  Christoloffical  development.  In 
St.  Mark  the  Divine  Sonship  of  Jesus  is  connected 
with  the  Baptism  (1") ;  m  St  Luke  (!»*• »),  with 
the  supernatural  birth;  in  St.  Paul,  with  the 
Resurrection  ;  in  St.  John  (Prologue  to  the  Fourth 
Go8i>el),  with  the  essential  and  eternal  relationship 
subsisting  between  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

But  the  central  and  abiding  simiificance  of  the 
fact  oonsbts  in  the  expression  it  affords  of  the 
perfect  moral  and  spiritual  purity  of  Jesus.  It 
proclaims  the  entrance  into  the  world  of  a  sinless 
manhood,  in  w^hich  'the  sinful  entail'  has  been 
broken.  *  It  involves  the  introduction  of  a  new 
factor,  to  which  the  taint  of  sin  does  not  attach. 
If  like  produces  like,  the  element  of  unliken^ 
must  come  from  that  to  which  it  has  itself  aflinity. 
Our  names  for  the  process  do  but  largely  cover  our 
ignorance,  but  we  may  be  sure  that  there  is  essential 
truth  contained  in  the  scriptural  phrase,  "The 
Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  tnee,  and  the  power  of 
the  Most  High  shall  overshadow  thee ;  ^^-herefore 
also  that  which  is  to  be  bom  shall  be  called  holy, 
the  Son  of  God." '  ♦ 

LrnotATURS.— To  the  literature  already  cited  in  the  bod>'  of 
the  art.  and  in  the  art.  Birth  op  Cbrist,  add  W.  C.  Alien,  *  St. 
Matthew'  (ICC)  on  chs.  1-2;  an  art.  by  Briggs  in  the  AortA 
American  Review  (June  1906)  on  *  Criticism  and  the  Dogma  of 
the  Virgin  Birth ' ;  a  series  of  Lectures  on  *The  Virgin  mrth  of 
Christ,'  by  Dr.  J.  Orr  (1907X  G.  H.  BoX. 

YIRTUB.— AV  tr.  in  Mk  5»,  Lk  6»»  8*»  of  i^apus 
(RV  'power'),  referring  to  the  healing  influence 
that  went  out  from  Jesus.  On  the  early  English 
use  of  the  term  see  art.  *  Virtue*  in  Hastings' 
DB. 

YI8I0N.— See  Dream. 

YI8ITATI0N.— 1.  The  ecclesiastical  term  applied 
to  the  visit  of  the  Virgin  Mary  to  Elisabeth  three 
months  before  the  birtli  of  the  Baptist  (Lk  1*"^), 
commemorated  in  Western  Churcn  Calendars  on 
2nd  July. 

2.  HriffKor^  (Lk  19**).  Occurs  only  once  in  the 
Gospels,  but  is  found  also  in  Ac  T^,  where  it  = 
•charge,'  *  office,'  'bishopric'  (AV) ;  cf.  1  Ti  S\ 
where  it=* oversight,*  *ofl5ce  of  a  bishop'  (AV). 
It  occurs  in  a  sense  more  nearly  approaching  that 
of  Lk  19**  in  1  P  2^-,  where,  however,  *  the  day  of 
vbitation'  {ijfiipa  inaKowrjt)  seems  to  imply  trial 
and  affliction,  whereas  in  Lk  19**  'the  time  of 
visitation '  (6  Koipbs  r^»  iiriffKOTrjs)  is  suggestive  rather 
of  the  special  care  and  mercy  of  God,  and  tlie 
opportunity  thereby  afforded. 

In  classical  Greek  iTurmtrn  is  found  onl}*  in  Lucian,  irirMi^ts 
being  the  usual  form.  In  LXX  ip^,  fnD^  are  rendered  by  imr- 
*iwr4fuu,  iTir«#n»  (On  50a*.»,  Ex  8ie  Isw.  Is  103  [^  ^uj/»  rijc 
'iTtrx^rnt,  as  in  1  P  2"],  Jer  Vfi^  [mmpk  'tTtrmtvzf,  as  in  Lk  1»M], 
Ps  8*X  In  the  Apocnrpha  the  word  is  used  in  the  sense  of  in- 
spection or  examination,  though  in  Wis  14ii  there  is  an  implica- 
tion of  Divine  wrath,  derived,  however,  mainly  from  the  context. 
In  NT  rn#M<rr*AMu  is  used  to  signify  visitation  in  sjnipathy 
or  compassion  (Mt  26a>-«,  Ja  IV);  God's  gracious  regard 
(Lk  !«•  78  716,  Ac  W*,  He  28) ;  in  the  sense  of  *  going  and  seeing ' 
(Ac  7^;  and  to  impl>'  enquiry  for  the  purpose  of  selection 
(Ac«5). 

To  the  general  use  of  iriffniirrotMi,  iTivKorii,  we 
may  find  a  narallel  in  the  use  of  the  English  word 
*  re^rd,'  wnich,  in  addition  to  the  sense  of  *  obser- 
vation,' may  imply  also  a  kindly  or  mracious  pur- 
pose. iriffKoiHi  may  be  said  generally  to  signify 
critical  inspection  (by  God),  in  which  due  regard 
is  had  to  the  good  and  bad  features  in  the  charac- 
ters of  the  persons  ins]>ected.  iriaK^rrofiai  implies 
also  a  Divine  purpose  of  blessing.  [The  technical 
use  of  (iriffKorify  indicated  above,  to  denote  the 
office  of  a  bishop,  is  of  course  secondary].  Thus  in 
Lk  19^  we  may  understand  the  *  time  of  visitation ' 
as  being  either  the  time  during  which  Jerusalem 

*  Sanday  (tU  dL  tupmy 
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vi'as  being  critically  regarded  by  God,  and  neglected, 
tlirough  ignorance  of  this  inajmution,  to  display 
those  features  of  national  ubaracter  which  would 
ha.va  redeemed  it  in  God'H  eyes ;  or  the  time  of 
epirituH,)  apportiinitj,  allbrded  bf  the  presence  of 
*God  nianilest  in  the  flesh,'  in  which  it  might  have 
inovvn  and  sought  '  the  things  which  belonged  unto 
its  peace. '  In  the  tatter  sense,  the  '  time  of  visita- 
tion '  would  be  ©nuivalent  to  '  tiiis  thy  day '  in  v.". 

S.  J.  ItAHSAV  8IBBALD. 

VOICE.— l.IntrodootOPy.— The  Gr.wordof  which 
■  voice '  is  a  rendering  in  the  NT  is  fuv^.  In  the  AV 
other  renderings  are  sometimes  given  :  as  ■  sound ' 
(Jn  3*}  and  'noise'  (Rev  6')  [but  cf.  RV  where 
this  inconsistency  is  generally  removed  'J.  The  Gr. 
word  is  sometimes  used  of  inarticatata  utterance 
(  =  'sound'),  e.j.  of  trumpet,  Mt  H",  I  Co  14' 
i'tbingB  without  lite,  giving  a  voice,  whether  pipe 
or  hup,'  etc.,  AV  'sound'  hers).  Rev  U'i'voieeof 
many  waters,'  AV  and  RV),  Jn  3^  of  the  wind 
('  tbou  hearest  the  mice  thereof,'  RV),  etc  j  some- 
tiinta  of  utJcnlatB  ntteronce,  nacribed  to  God  (Mt 
3"  etc.),  and,  naturally,  to  men  (Mt  3>e.?.). 

f*ffl  ifl  often  iu«d  in  «icb  combhuthnn  u  ri^  ^^n'  Br^i'i 
Oi->,.)-'to  lift  op  the  oof*'  (e.i).  lA  17K  II"),  wiUi  Uirj 
*ai«id  mcaafng  'to cry  out,'  'ckll';  fm*  M^iii,'  with  a  vreKL 
r^d)  txxrc.'la  often  wfdcilki  verbs;  an'the  Leil.  andcfTuL 

The  '  voice '  of  God  and  the  '  voice '  of  Clirist  are 
referred  to  in  various  connexions  (some  eschato- 
logical).  Jexus  compares  the  call  which  He  maken 
to  that  of  the  shephenl  to  his  sheep  (Jn  10*'* '  the 
sheep  hear  his  voice ' ;  d.  10"- "  18=') ;  in  an  esoJiato- 
togical  connexion,  Rev  3^  ('  Behold,  I  stand  at  the 
door  and  knock :  if  any  man  Lear  my  voice  and 
open  the  door,  I  will  come  in  to  him  ajid  sup  with 
him,  and  he  with  me');  cf  the  reaurrection  cry, 
I  Th  4"  (the  voiee  of  the  archangel  awakening  the 
dead ;  cf.  Jn  5"- ",  the  voice  of  Christ  awakening 
the  spiritnaUy  dead).  The  voiet  of  God  is  spoken 
of  as  admonishing  in  the  OT  Scriptures  (Jn  5", 
He  3''  '•  4'),  and  as  '  shaking  the  earth '  (He  12"). 

An  untltheeia  I9  drawn  by  Dr.  writers  (csp.  Hutuch)  between 
ewn  Mid  krtK,  and  this  »-aa  afterwards  tmnaferred  by  the 
Pathen  (Origcn.  Augnetine)  to  John  the  Bapllit  and  chrlit, 
'  the  Beat  cluFmlng  for  himwlf  no  maro  than  In  be  "the  Finer  ot 
one  cnina:  In  tlie  nildemen"  {Jn  I"),  the  other  emphatleally 
declared  to  be  Ibe  irorTJ  wMi^  wu  with  Ood  and  wu  God 
(Jn  11).'  Hoe,  further,  Trenah.  .VT"  Sj/iumuiiu,  |  liirf..,  where 
AniUBtine's  Inlerestjiig  dlwiDieltion  on  thb  contrast  (1  eiiiu- 

3.  The  Voice  from  Heaven {n)  In  the.  AT— A 

'  voice  from  heaven '  is  mentioned  in  the  SynoptitH 
in  Mt  3"  II  (ipuiyij  iK  tUv  oi'pavCiii),  in  the  narrative  of 
the  Baptism  ('  And  lo,  a  voice  out  of  tlie  heavens, 
saying.  This  is  mj;  beloved  Son  in  wliom  I  am  well 
pleaned '),  and  atqiin  in  Mt  IT*  II  in  the  narrative  of 
the  Transfiguration  a  '  voice  out  of  the  cloud '  is 
apoken  of  ('And  behold,  a  voice  out  of  the  cloud, 
saving,'  et«.).  In  both  cases,  as  Dalman  [Worth 
qfjftut,  p.  204)  has  pointed  out,  the  mention  of 
the  heavens  and  the  cloud  is  derived  from  the 
context,  and  both  representations  are  due  'to  the 
Evangelic  narrative  and  not  to  the  words  of  Jesus.' 
In  the  Fourth  Gospel  one  reference  occurB,  vis.  in 
Jn  12"  "There  cAine  therefore  a  voice  out  of 
heaven,  saying,'  etc.  ;  and  it  is  mentiuned  several 
times  in  the  Aixjcalypsa  (Rev  lO*-*  14»  18*  etc.) 
—in  all  these  passages  introducing  a  heavenly 
revelation. 
<b)  la  KalMnicat  littratHrr.—Th,  '  H«r...lv  v«l^'  I.  inw 

Kinllymrtwlthin  Babbinira 
(A  toiCdauBhlCT-voipe-). 
Dldne  revelation.  The  Bath  nui  »»  uiu!  u,  me  mnna  uiea  dv 
Ood  lor  Inipartine a  revelation.  Itvaiheardall  throush  Biblical 
(lines,  and,  in  (act.  oHenist  during- the  rlaalca]  perlodal  UmeVn 
hiitory  before  ptopher?  vai  extlneulilied.  and  while  Uie  Iloty 
IhilHt.  wu  .wrf —  i.,  I,.  ,.,i„j„  »n,onj  the  people  (nmbgllMd 
the  death  Dl  Mowa  a  Bith  ((ol  waa 
:lv.^    But  it  aim  enriived  beyond  the 


-e  under  the  deeiffnaMnn 


bj  the  Temple).    Thi 


LUduitr  in  ItB  tu 


VOWS 

d,  and  wae  reiciirded  u  tbe  onlj'  meuu  of  IHvina 
en  operative  (^b.  Sola,  Uli ;  >'onu.  »b).  Li  time, 
ill  into  dierupnie,  owing,  purhapa,  to  the  aaiiduoua 
h  it  came  lo  l»  locAed  fur  and  afipealed  10  by 

en  at  a  nuaaa  of  furtiier  rovelaHooa ;  and  by  t« 

ill  m  the  Snd  <!<  ■  ■■-  ■■  ■- 


-  ofcaUwliD  ImacL" 

nut  be  iliawn  betwuen  the  true  Batta  (Eol— tba 

Heateaiy  Vole*  which  procseded  nally  aad  miiaonlaiutr  tmta 
Ood  Hlmiell  direpti;— and  the  —ooa&rr  BaUi  ^ol,  whicfa  «■■ 
merely  'a  *■ ■■"-' *■ ■  ' -' ^-  —*-'-*- 


was  attrtbnUd  tbe  dgniileanGS  of  a  DiTiiw  InUmattwi '  (Dalman). 
In  the  former  of  thoe  aenaat  the  expreeAn  la  oaed  to  dapota 
audible  (peecb,  appealinB  lo  Uw  (aciillr  of  bearlni,  utteml  hv 
Ood  Hlmaell.  cSolr,  tbe  BabUa  ataiaDk  ttun  i^W  >aldly, 
■  Ood  ealdn  and  ■»,  and  made  lua  of  [he  phnaa'ABalh  ^ 
came  (or  was  ttven] '  Innad.  The  phrase,  Uks  loaaf  Mlicn, 
is  merely  precautioDary,  nor  has  it  any  Imustatic  siipiucaiice, 
Ona  stnkinc  (eaturs  about  Uie  nvclatwns  omteyad  by  tlw 
Bath  ^ol  ia  that  tbeao  were  nsually  expressed  not  in  original 
HonXs,  bat  in  some  verse  or  sentenos  taken  from  the  Hebrew 
OT  or  (in  »tne  cuet)  from  the  ApDcirpbal  booki.  Thin  it  is 
H^d  that  when  the  Babblnical  autbontJea  propoKd  to  include 
KiOE  aolomon  among  the  Bnally  knt,  a  Bath  ^al  was  heard 


(e)  Signiftanee  of  the  Htai^nly  Voice  in  the  ST. 
—Parallel  with  the  true  Bath  ^ol,  which  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  organs  of  Divine  revelation, 
is  the  Heavenly  Voice,  neard  at  the  Baptism  of 
Jeans  (Mt  3",  JBc  1",  Lk  3"),  at  tbe  TranHtignralion 
(Mt  17',  Mk  9',  Lk  9»).  before  the  Passion  (Jn  12"), 
as  well  as  that  heanl  by  St.  I'eter  and  ^rain  by 
St.  Paul  (Ac  9',  cf.  22'  and  26" :  10«- ").  It  is  to 
be  noticed  that  the  Voice  at  the  Baptism  and  the 


Transfiguration  combines  two  Bentontes  of  Scripture 
(Ps  2^  and  Is  4_1>)  naite  in  the  manner  of  the  Bath 
^ol  spoken  of  in  Rabbinical  literature.    An  andible 


In  later  Rabblnici] 


_.Te  exprceslon  was  abbreviated 

being  omitted),  but  fta  rigtiiflianw  remained 
ir  paninele  In  Cije  eKtra-canonlcal  literature  of 
.  171>,  Bk.  oj  Enoch  lie.  *,  a  «>  Es  flit.     'God's 


Ct,  Bounet,  Rrl.d.  JvdAri.ftl&t. 

The  attempt  of  Gdereheun  iLT  \.  p. 
real  analogy '  between  the  Baui  Kol  ar 
tnentioned  in  the  Ooepels  la  unworranl 

deKsnl  of  the  H^y  »te?rit  ii  shCvnTby 
-'  Che  Holy  Spirit  as  Including  alf- 


Onlyst 


■  CI.,  bowsser,  ilt »»  fsousd  '  botb  in  JVand  RV). 


3ohleuiiner,  To  the  important  literature  on  Hath  Kol  alrtailr 
glted  hi  the  body  ot  the  article,  add  art.  'Bath  ^aV  in  -IE 
(with  Uie  literature  died  at  end)  and  in  PRE*  II,  44St.  Ihy 
Dalman) ;  Weber,  JM.  ThnL''  (relf.  in  Index).  The  paasap:* 
RlaCing  to  S^p  ra  have  been  collected  by  Pinner  In  his  ed.  ot 
SeroMol*  (Berlin.  tMi).  pp.  23-21 ;  an  elaborate  prewnlment 
ot  the  daln  with  full  disciiiafon  la  ilven  bv  E.  A,  Abbott  In  ^Vp>ii> 
truer  to  Spirit  (1903),  pp.  130-400:  add  also  Lighlfont.  Hor. 
IM.  on  Jit  3'7.  "^  G.  H.  Box. 

VOWB A  vow  (roliim.  tixi)  is  a  promise  made 

to  God  ('  promissio  Deo  facta,'  Thoin.  Aqnin. 
II.  ii.  Q.  88}.  It  ia  a  perfectly  natural,  and  indeed 
="—itnh!e,  expression  of  religioDs  feeling  ivherever 
'"  is  a  conception  of  a  personal  C!od  with  whoni 
come  into  any  kind  of  relationship.  Thns 
form  partot  the  great  pre-Christian  and  non- 
Cliristian  reli^ous  systems.  They  are  of  two 
kinds:  (1)  vows  made  in  hope  of  receiving  mime 
desired  good,  or  of  delivery  from  fiome  special 
danger ;  and  (2)  vows  of  devotion  made  in  exi>ecta- 
tion  of  attaining  closer  relationship  with  God.     In 

_ r,  'Babbinle  Parallels  lo  the  XT.'  JQR  xH.  «*6 

(April  1900). 

I  Cited  by  Schechler  (op.  dl.  ib.).     Tliere  are  many  other 
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the  OT  we  have  examples  of  (1)  in  Gn  28*>-«  Jg 
1 1**,  1  S  1".  Such  vows  may  involve  the  dedication 
to  God  of  a  person,  an  animal,  a  field,  a  house  or 
otlier  property.  Accurate  laws  were  made  for  the 
regulating  of  such  vows  and  the  defining  of  persons 
competent  to  make  them  (Lv  27,  Nu  SO^''-)'  Of 
(2)  tne  Nazirite  vow  taken  for  life  (Jg  16")  or  for 
a  fixed  period  (Nu  6^')  is  an  example. 

In  our  Lord's  teaching  there  is  only  one  mention 
of  vows  (Mt  15**^  II  Mk  7*^*).  Here  He  rebukes  in 
the  severest  manner  the  making  of  vows  which 
interfere  >nth  the  simple  and  obvious  duties  of 
man  to  man,  and,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the 
Rabbinical  teaching  on  Cforban,  hypocritical  vows 
which  were  not  meant  to  be  kept.  He  sa^s  nothing 
about  the  making  and  keeping  of  justifiable  ana 
proper  vows.  It  is  therefore  in  accordance  with  a 
natural  religious  instinct  and  with  the  assumption 


of  the  rightness  of  making  vows  w^hich  underlies 
our  Lord's  rebuke  of  the  Pharisaical  abuse  of  them, 
that  the  Church  subsequently  imposed  vows  upon 
candidates  for  baptism.  The  baptismal  vow  is  in 
reality  a  dedication  of  the  whole  person  to  (lod, 
and  is  in  harmony  with  the  general  spirit  of  the 
gospel  as  well  as  with  the  Apostolic  teaching 
(Ro  611  i2»-2,  1  Co  7^«").  The  various  monastic 
vows  were  supposed  to  be  analogous  to  the  OT 
Nazirite  vow,  and  were  regarded  as  means  of 
attaining  specially  close  communion  with  God. 


LiTBRATDitB.>-Robertson  Smith,  RS  2,  1894  ;  Rothe,  Theol. 
Ethik,  VOL  iii.  [1848] :  Zockler,  KrU.  Gewh.  der  Adeem  ;  Daab, 
Die  Zuldsngkeit  der  Geliibden.lSOe ;  Ramsay,  '  Greek  of  Early 
Church  and  Pagan  Ritual '  in  ExpT  x.  (1890)  IS. 

J.  O.  Hannay. 
TULTURE8.— RVm  for  *  eagles '  in  Mt  24«  and 
Lk  17".    See  Animals  in  vol.  i.  p.  66^ 


W 


WAGES. — 1.  dy^fivww  is  the  technical  term  for  a 
8oldier*8  pay,  ana  occurs  only  in  Lk  3**.  *  From  a 
root  Tex  we  get  ^^w,  6\lfO¥,  "cooked"  meat,  fish, 
etc.,  as  contrasted  with  bread.  Hence  the  com- 
l)ound  6\f^(»f¥iov  {ujviofiai,  "to  buy")=(l)  provision 
money,  ration  money,  or  the  rations  in  kmd  given 
to  troops.  (2)  In  a  more  general  sense,  "wages"* 
(Sanday-Headlam  on  Ro  6").  In  the  time  of 
Julius  Usesar,  a  foot  soldier  received  f  of  a  denarius 
a  day.  This  was  increased  by  Augustus.  John 
the  Baptist  bids  the  soldiers  (probably  those  en- 
gaged m  police  duty  connected  with  tne  customs) 
abstain  from  adding  to  their  wages  by  extortion 
through  violence,  threats,  or  false  accusations. 

2.  fjLiffOdt  is  the  ordinary  term  for  wages,  and  is 
translated  indifferently  throiighout  the  Gospels  as 

*  wages,'  'reward,'  *hire.'  The  labourers  in  the 
parable  hire  themselves  for  a  denarius  a  day  (Mt 
20^).  That  was  a  fairly  generous  rate  for  such 
work  (cf.  To  5^*).  The  aenarius  was  equivalent  in 
money  value  to  9|d.,  and  in  purchasing  value  to 
about  2s.  (see  artt.  *  Money,'  §  8,  and  [in  Ext.  Vol.] 

*  Wages '  in  Hastings'  DB), 

The  analogy  of  service  and  wages  is  freely  used 
by  Jesus  in  His  teaching ;  but  it  is  not  so  much  the 
receipt  of  wages  that  rules  the  thought  as  the 
quarter  whence  they  come.  The  labourer  is  always 
worthy  of  his  hire,  but  what  that  will  be  depends 
upon  whether  he  is  serving  the  world  or  God.  The 
Pnarisee  is  really  the  world's  hireling,  and  receives 
his    wages   from   it,   viz.   honour,    consideration, 

Sower,  wealth,  and  not  from  God,  whom  nominally 
e  serves  (Mt  6**  ••  ^•).  But  those  persecuted  for 
righteousness'  sake  (Mt  5^'),  those  whose  religious 
obedience  is  unobtrusive  and  self -forgetting  (6**  •• "), 
those  who  help  any  of  Grod's  servants  and  do 
them 'a  kindness  for  His  sake  (10*i-«,  Mk  »♦*), 
those  who  go  beyond  the  world's  self-regarding 
way,  and  love  their  enemies,  and  do  good  and  lend, 
hoping  for  nothing  again  (Lk  6",  Mt  6^**),  are 
servants  of  the  unseen  Father.  Their  wages  are 
not  counted  out  to  them  in  the  world's  coin  ;  they 
receive  the  Father's  open  acknowledgment  ana 
gather  fruit  unto  life  eternal  (Mt  6**  •• ",  Jn  4*). 

Jesus'  remark  that  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire,  or  of  his  meat  (Lk  10^  cf.  Mt  10*®),  probably 
a  auotation  of  a  common  proverb,  is  of  a  different 
oraer.  It  is  an  encouragement  to  His  disciples  to 
accept  hospitidity,  in  Uieir  missionary  journeys, 
from  those  to  whom  they  have  mmistered  in 
spiritual  enlightenment. 


LrrsRATURB.— The  vols,  on  the  Parables,  esp.  Bruce,  Parabolie 
Teaching,  178;  Phillips  Brooks,  New  Starta  in  Life,  p.  1; 
Griffith  Jones,  The  Economies  of  Jesu*  (1905) ;  Expoe.  i.  iiL 
(1876)  81,  427 ;  ExpT  v.  0894)  549. 

Richard  Glaister. 
WAOOINO.— See  Gestures  in  vol.  i.  p.  646^ 

WAILING. — The  expression  of  sorrow  by  loud 
cries  is  several  times  alluded  to  in  the  Gospels: 
Mt  2^'  *  In  Rama  was  there  a  voice  heard ' ;  Mt 
II"  *We  have  mourned  unto  you'  (cf.  Lk  23*^, 
Jn  16**).  The  Jewish  custom  is  abundantly  evi- 
denced from  the  OT  (see  esp.  Jer  9*°* ") ;  in  the 
Gospels  only  two  instances  are  detailed,  one  at 
the  death  of  Jairus'  daughter,  and  the  other  at 
Christ's  death.  On  both  of  these  occasions  mourn- 
ing with  loud  cries  is  indicated  (Mt  9^  'flute- 
players,'  *  tumult ' ;  Mk  5«  *  waUing ' ;  Lk  232^  *  la- 
mented,' idpriivovv).  The  word  used  in  Mk  Lc,  is 
dXoXd^ety  (cL  Ja  5^  ($XoXi^eu',  '  howl ').     In  most  other 

e laces  the  word  tr.  *  wail '  or  *  bewail '  is  ic6irre<r^eu, 
terally,  to  heat  upon  the  breast,  so  that  any  outcry 
is  inferred  only.  The  phrase  6  K\av0fi6s  xal  6 
fipvyfi^  Twv  dddirrup  was  formerly  tr.  '  wailing  and 

g lashing  of  teeth '  only  in  Mt  IS***  * ;  but  now  the 
V  has  Drought  these  passages  into  line  with  the 
others  where  the  same  words  occur,  and  correctly 
renders  'weeping.'    See  also  Mourning. 

T.  Gregory. 
WALK.  —  1.  ir€^TaT€iv,  The  passages  in  the 
Grospels  where  this  word  occurs  may  to  classified 
as  ^}llows:  (1)  *To  move  along  leisurely  on  foot 
without  halting.'  It  is  used  in  this  literal  sense 
of  our  Lord's  waking  by  the  Lake  (Mt  4"  ireptiraTwr 
94), — the  words  following  show  that  the  subject  of 
His  thoughts  as  He  walked  was  the  analogy  be- 
tween Peter  and  Andrew's  present  occupation  and 
the  work  to  which  He  was  about  to  call  them,  that 
of  'fishers  of  men,'— Mk  V*  has  the  more  vivid 
xapdyiow  irapd,  'passing  along  by'  (RV,  cf.  LXX  Ps 
128  (129)«) ;  of  His  waking  near  Jordan,  when  His 
mien  as  He  passed  riveted  John's  gaze  (Jn  1"); 
of  His  walking  on  the  sea  (Mk  6«- «,  Mt  14»- », 
Jn  6*' — ixl  Trjs  OdKiffaris  in  Mk.  and  Jn.,  ixl  -Hjv 
$d\affffa¥  in  Mt. ). 

"The  genitive  points  to  the  apparent  solidity  of  the  water 
under  fius  feet  (cf.  Mk  6^  iir)  rne  ynfX  the  accueative  to  the 

Srogren  implied  in  wiPKrmrSr '  (Swete,  St.  Mark,  ISO).  Cf.  LXX 
ob  9B  wt^TttrUt  it  U'  iiAa»u€  het  dmXMrrnt,  88l«  %kBte  li  Wt 
mryii*  ftOArnir,  If  U  ly »iriv  kfiUwu  vi^vr»Titrme,  Sir  24*  i»  ^Bu 
kfiC^rm  wuitwirnrm,  PartictUar  OT  events  also  form  suggestive 
paimllels:  Ex  14M(cf.  Ps  77l».»,  Hab  8i»X  Jos  8i«,  2  K  SP-  K 
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Our  Lord's  walking  on  the  sea  reveals  Him  as 
making  material  nature  an  instrument  through 
which  His  interest  in  us  is  shown  (Illingwortn, 
Div.  Immanence  ^  124),  as  coming  to  our  aid  across 
the  troubled  waters  in  which  our  conflict  lies 
(Westcott,  Characteristics  of  Gosp,  Mir.^  15,  19), 
and  so  leading  us  to  the  confidence  expressed  in 
Ko  8*"  ^,  The  same  word  is  .used  also  of  Peter's 
walking  on  the  sea  (Mt  14*  xepiewd-niaev  irl  t4 
Hdara),  so  that  it  is  incorrect  to  say  that  Peter 
merely  *  attempted '  to  walk  on  the  water :  the 
words  imply  that  he  made  some  jprogress  in  going 
to  Jesus.     By  the  invitation   *  Come ! '  Jesus  ex- 

Sressed  His  warm  sympathy  with  Peter  in  his 
esire  for  closer  fellowship  with  Him,  and  gave  a 
pledge  that  He  would  support  him  in  the  enter- 
prise of  his  faith.  The  cause  of  his  temporary 
failure  was  his  betaking  himself  again  to  his  own 
resources  after  having  committed  himself  to  a 
course  that  involved  roll  dependence  on  Christ's 
strength.  Then,  after  the  grasp  of  our  Lord's  hand 
had  revived  his  faith,  he  was  really  enabled  to 
carry  through  what  he  had  undertaken,  probably 
walking  on  the  sea  with  Jesus  in  returning  to  the 
boat  (cf.  A.  B.  Davidson,  Waiting  upon  Uod,  241, 
250).  Two  texts,  Jn  15*  and  Ph  4",  show  how  we 
should  apply  thb  narrative  to  ourselves.  wepiTareTv 
is  also  used  :  of  men's  gait,  whereby  the  blind  man 
who  was  being  gradually  restored  to  sight  recog- 
nized the  true  nature  of  the  objects  which  he  would 
otherwise  have  taken  for  trees  (Mk  8**  ^irw  rods 
dvOpibrovt  Sti  u)i  dMpa  hpw  repuraTwyras,  '  I  see 
men  ;  for  I  perceive  objects  like  trees,  walking' ;  cf. 
J^  9*;  Swete,  in  loc,);  of  people's  walking  over 
hidden  graves  (Lk  11** :  see  Woe)  ;  of  the  scribes, 
tQv  6€\bPTta¥  weptiraTcaf  iv  <rroXats  (Lk  20*"  ||  Mk  12" 
*  love  to  go  in  lon^  clothing,'  AV;  see  Dress)  ;  and 
in  the  question  with  which  the  Risen  Lord  began 
the  conversation  with  His  two  disciples  whom  He 
joined  on  the  road  to  Emmaus  (Lk  24*^  rfyet  6L 
\6yoi  .  .  .  o0»  drrifldXAere  .  .  .  TepurarovvTCt ;  cf . 
Mk  16"). 

(2)  Of  those  to  whom  Jesus  miraculouslv  restored 
the  power  of  walking:  the  paralytic  (Mk  2*||Mt 
9^,  Lk  5**).  No  passage  in  the  Gospels  is  more 
significant  of  the  character,  or  more  persuasive  of 
the  credibility,  of  our  Lord's  miracles  of  healing 
than  this.  He  says  to  the  paralytic,  *  Son,  thy  sins 
be  forgiven  thee' ;  and  in  order  tnat  those  who  cavil 
at  this  saying  *may  know  that  the  Son  of  Man 
hath  power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins,'  He  commands 
him,  'Arise,  take  up  thy  bed,  and  walk,'  which 
was,  from  their  point  of  view,  a  harder  tiling  for 
Him  to  say,  because  it  could  at  once  be  proved 
whether  His  words  had  any  effect.  The  miracle 
is  thus  an  outward  and  vLsible  sign  of  something 
greater  than  bodily  healing ;  it  i)oints  to  an  inward 
and  spiritual  power,  destructive  of  evil,  now 
present  among  men.  It  is  implied  that  disease  is 
the  pliysical  effect  of  sin  (cf.  Jn  5"),  and  bv  healing 
the  one  our  Lord  gives  an  evidence  of  His  power 
to  destroy  the  other  (cf.  1  Jn  3^).  He  teaches  that 
the  perfect  idea  of  redemption  is  realized  in  *a 
redeemed  soul  in  a  redeemed  body,'  and  that  He  is 
come  to  deliver  the  entire  personality  of  man,  soul 
and  body,  from  the  dommion  of  evil  (cf.  Illing- 
worth,  l.c,  97).  Man  forgiven  is  enabled  to  *walk 
and  not  faint '  (Is  4^\  and  this  looks  forward  to 
the  time  when  *the  inhabitant  of  Zion  shall  not 
say,  I  am  sick  ;  the  people  that  dwell  therein  shall 
be  forgiven  their  iniquity'  (Is  33**,  cf.  Rev  7**"). 
So  of  the  impotent  man  at  Bethesda  (Jn  S**-"-  "•  " 
— a  Sabbath  miracle  :  the  others  being  Mk  1^  ^^  3* 
and  II,  Lk  13^*  14^,  Jn  9^*) ;  the  lame  who  walk  (Mt 
llM5»i,Lk7«;  cf.  LXX  Is  35^ /(rxiJ^rare  .  .  .  ybvaTa 
TrapoKiKvfiivay  also  v.* ;  Ac  3*  14*) ;  also  of  the 
daughter  of  Jairus  whom  our  Lord  raised  from  the 
dead  (Mk  5*=*  irepteirdret,  *  she  began  walking  about '). 


In  all  His  raisings  from  the  dead  there  was  an 
immediate  restoration  of  the  bodily  powers  (Lk  7^^ 
Jn  11**). 

(3)  It  is  also  used  in  a  special  sense  of  our  Lord's 
life  of  movement  and  unwearied  activity.  This 
use  of  x€piTaT€i¥  is  peculiar  to  St.  John.  In  Jn  1  !••  ^^ 
Jesus  speaks  in  parabolic  fashion,  first  of  His 
having  a  full  workmg  day  (cf.  9*)  of  twelve  hours, 
during  which  He  walks  in  the  light  of  life  without 
fear  oi  danger  in  the  path  of  His  heavenly  Father's 
will,  and  then  of  the  coming  on  of  the  night  of 
death,  when  walking,  as  regmated  by  present  con- 
ditions, will  be  ended  for  Him ;  because  it  is  His 
enemies'  '  hour,'  coinciding  with  that  permitted  to 
*the  power  of  darkness^  (Lk  22**;  cf  Jn  13*; 
Plummer,  St,  Luke,  513 ;  Camb.  Bib.  St.  John,  230). 
Jn  6**  *many  went  back,'  ira2  ojJjcM  iuct  airrod  repie- 
wdrovv ;  the  last  words  picture  His  joumeyings  to 
and  fro,  in  which  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  ac- 
companying Him  on  foot,  and  hearing  His  teaching. 
In  the  same  sense :  Jn  7^  i*  walked  in  Galilee,  for  he 
would  not  walk  in  Jewry  * ;  10^  walking  in  the 
Temple  (*  ut  in  suadomo,'Beng. ;  cf.  Mk  11«7) ;  11** 

*  walked  no  more  openly  amon^  the  Jews.'  This 
use  of  ir€piiraT€iv  is  also  found  m  Rev  2^  of  our 
Lord's  life  of  activity  in  His  exalted  state :  *  waJketh 
in  the  midst  of  the  seven  golden  candlesticks/  as  if 
journeying  forth  by  the  circular  route  which,  after 
traversing  all  the  Churches  mentioned,  returns  to 
EphesuB  (Ramsay,  Letters  to  the  Seven  Churches, 

*  Letter  to  the  Cfnurch  in  Ephesus,'  Introduction). 
It  is  likeii^'ise  used  by  our  Lord  of  Peter's  working 
life  (Jn  21**  ire/)t€irdT«t  6rov  IjBeXet,  as  when  he 
had  said  to  his  fellow-disciples,  *I  go  a  fishing,' 
V.'),  and  of  the  life  of  the  redeemed  (Rev  3*  vepc- 
iran^owTi  /mt'  ifAoO  ev  \€VKOis ;  cf.  Zee  3**  ^),  w^hich 
is  thus  sug^^estively  represented  as  a  life  of  action 
conjoined  with  punty  (cf.  1  Jn  3^  '). 

(4) '  To  act  and  behave  in  any  particular  manner,' 
'  to  pursue  a  particular  course  of  life ' :  Mk  7*  (the 
only  passage  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  where  irept- 
-iraTtTv  is  used  in  this  sense — *  why  walk  not  thy 
disciples  /card  Tij¥  irapddo<riv  rtay  Trpfff^vripuv  ;  /card 
indicating  conformity  with  a  standaid  [as  in  Ko 
8*  14»,  2  Co  W- »,  Eph  22 ;  Win. -Moult.  500].  n;^^ 
in  Rabbinical  language  is  *  the  rule  by  which  nieii 
must  walk'  [^^n];  cf.  Swete,  in  loc.\  see  Tradi- 
tion), Jn  8",  where  the  condition  of  *  not  walking 
in  darkness '  ( =  ignorance  and  self  -  deception, 
narrowness,  joylessness,  and  death)  is  stated  to  be 
our  *  following  the  Light  of  the  world,'  Jesus  our 
Sun  (cf.  11»,  Ps  27S  Is  9^  42«  60'^^  »  ^^lal  4^),  whose 
rising  is  the  signal  to  awake  and  work  (Eph  5**, 
He  3*^),  and  whose  movement  as  He  mount^s  to 
attain  His  |)erfect  day  is  a  call  to  progress  in 
righteousness  and  love  (Ps  19*,  Pr  4",  Ph  3").  St. 
Paul  developed  this  figure :  he  who  follows  the 
Light  of  the  world  becomes  himself  Might  in  the 
Lord'  (Eph  5«-  »,  1  Th  &).  Cf.  Jn  12»  ('fides  non 
est  deses  sed  agilis  in  luce,'  Bengel.  So  also  is  love, 
1  Jn  2»-"). 

9ipivmTuv\A  used  of  the  conduct  of  life  ;  Aquil&,  On  S^  (Enoch) 
^ipnTOLTU  rv»  TftJ  fill?,  where  LXX  has  ivfi^imiri  (cf.  He  11*); 
L.XX  2  K  203,  Ps  119  (128^,  Pr  8»,  Ec  11».  SL  Paul  uses  Ti^T«r<r» 
in  the  ethical  sense  thirty  times,  and  it  is  found  in  this  sense 
in  all  his  Epistles  except  Philem.  and  the  Pastorals.  He  has  also 
another  word  for  *to  ^^-alk'  which  is  not  found  in  the  Oosi^>eU 
{rruxu^t  *to  march  in  file').  This  word  'ma^*  impl;j-  a  more 
studied  foUowng  of  a  prescribed  course  than  Tiptrmru*'  (Ellic. 
on  Gal.  122).  (jompare  with  the  passages  in  St.  John's  Gospel. 
lJnlfi.7  2«",  2Jn4,  3Jn3.4 

2.  iropeiJeo-^ai  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  irepc- 
iraretv  (3)  in  Lk  13®  *  I  must  walk  to-da}',  and  to- 
morrow, and  the  day  following';  *I  must  go  on 
my  way,'  RV.  *Tne  duration  of  my  course  is 
ordained  by  God,  and  no  power  on  earth  can 
shorten  it '  (cf.  Jn  ll"* ;  Burkitt,  Gosp.  Hist,  and  its 
Transmission,  95).  It  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as 
ir^pLirareiv  (4)  in  Lk  !•  (*  walking  in  all  the  command- 
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ments  and  ordinances  of  the  Lord  blameless ') ;  cf. 
LXX  Pr  10*  (with  Barrow's  Sermon)  14«,  Mic  6« 
TopeOeadai  fierik  Kvplov  dew  ffov,  *  to  walk  humbly  with 
thy  God/  A  V  and  RV. 

8.  dUpxeffSai,  *to  pass  through':  Mt  12*»  (II  Lk 
11")  *walketh  through  dry  places,'  *passetli 
through,'  RV  (cf.  Ps  106(107)").  *  Apart  from 
humanity,  evil  powers  have  only  an  empty,  unpro- 
ductive existence ;  and  accordingly  they  lie  in  wait 
continually  for  the  opportunity  to  return  to  the 
world  of  men,  and  to  set  up  their  abode  there' 
(Martensen,  Dogmatics,  196). 

LrrsRATURB.— Swete,  Com.  on  St.  Mark;  A.  B.  Davidaon, 
Waiting  upon  God ;  J.  H.  Jowett,  Thinting  for  the  Springjf, 
167;  lUiDgworth,  Div.  Immanence;  Westcott,  Charaeteristia 
qf  the  Gospel  Miradee ;  Hatch  and  Redpath,  Coneordanee  to 

the  LXX,  James  Donald. 

WALLET  (RV  tr.  of  irijpo,  Mt  W  etc.  ;  AV 
*BCFip*). — This  corresponds  to  the  kill  hdro'im, 
or  ifcUku^f  of  1  S  17**  (see,  however,  H.  P.  Smith, 
Samuel f  in  loc.).  It  is  a  bag  made  of  partially 
tanned  kid-skin,  bound  by  a  strap  round  the  waist, 
or  slung  from  the  shoulder.  In  it  the  shepherd 
carries  his  supply  of  provisions  when  going  with 
tlie  flock  to  distant  pasture.  The  coarse  loaves  of 
tlie  country,  olives,  and  dried  fruit  form  the  staple 
diet,  with  an  occasional  lump  of  cheese.  The 
wallet,  however,  serves  the  purpose  of  the  boy's 
pocket  among  ourselves,  and  often  contains  a 
curious  assortment  of  articles.  Tlie  AV  'scrip' 
appears  in  our  literature  with  the  same  meaning. 
Mnton  {Camus,  line  626)  speaks  of  the  shephercrs 
*  leathern  scrip '  in  which  are  carried  *  simples  of  a 
thousand  names '  (cf.  Shakespeare,  As  You  Like  It, 
Act  iiL  sc.  2).  Setting  out  on  a  ioumey,  the 
Syrian  peasant  carries  a  wallet  well  furnished, 
which  he  opens  for  refreshment  as  he  rests  by  the 
way,  or  in  the  shelter  of  the  khan  at  nightfall. 
Christ's  Apostles  were  to  go  unencumbered  on 
their  special  mission  (Mt  1(?«,  Mk  6^,  Lk  9»  10*), 
trusting  to  hospitality,  and  the  providing  care  of 
their  Alaster.*  But,  as  an  ordinary  rule,  provident 
forethought  is  to  be  commended  (Lk  22^). 

W.  EwiNO. 

WAR  (irAr/AOf). — ^As  the  Grospels  record  the  story 
of  Christ,  whose  mission  was  to  bring  'peace  on 
earth  and  goodwill  to  men,'  the  references  to  war 
are  not  numerous.  But  St.  Luke  lias  three  refer- 
ence ^  well  worthy  of  attention. — 1.  In  Lk  3"  *  the 
soldiers '  {<rrpaTev6fi€voi,  RVm  *  soldiers  on  ser- 
vice ')  consult  John  the  Baptist.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  say  who  the  soldiers  were,  or  in  what 
expedition  they  were  engaged,  but  they  were  not 
Roman  soldiers,  or  any  part  of  the  force  of  Herod 
Antipas  against  his  father-in-law^  Aretas,  since 
the  quarrel  between  Herod  Aniit)as  and  Aretas 
had  not  developed  then. — 2.  In  Lk  14'*  (where  He 
is  enforcing  the  general  lesson  that  we  should  not 
undertake  what  we  have  neither  the  strength  nor 
the  will  to  achieve,  or  enter  upon  His  service  unless 
we  are  prepared,  if  necessary,  to  sacrifice  life  itself) 
our  Lord  oraws  attention  to  the  action  of  a  king  in 
calling  a  council  of  war.  Possibly  there  is  here 
a  historical  allusion  to  the  war  between  Herod 
Antipas  and  Aretas  (Jos.  Ant.  xvill.  v.  3). — 8.  In 

*  Ederaheini  compares  certain  Rabbinical  ordinances  which 
laid  clown  that  no  man  miffht  ^o  on  the  Temple  Mount  with 
his  staff  or  with  shoes,  or  with  his  scri]),  or  with  money  tied  to 
him  in  his  purse.  Whatever  he  might  wish  to  contribute  must 
be  carried  in  his  hand,  possibly  to  indicate  that  the  money 
about  him  n-as  exclusively  for  an  immediate  sacred  purpose. 
He  sufiTR^ts  that,  for  similar  reasons,  Jesus  transferred  these 
very  ordinances  to  the  disciples  when  engaged  in  the  8er\ice  of 
the  real  Temple,  and  sa3rs  the  direction  of  Mt  10^-  will  then 
mean  :  *  Oo  out  in  the  same  spirit  and  manner  as  you  would  to 
the  Temple  services,  and  fear  not, — "for  the  workman  is  worthy 
of  his  meat."  In  other  words :  Let  this  new  Temple  sen'ice  be 
your  only  thought,  undertaking,  and  care'  (The  Temple^  etc. 
p.  42). 


Lk  19^  our  Lord  shows  His  familiarity  with  the 
liistory  of  warfare  when  He  prophesies  that  the 
enemv  will  cast  up  a  bank  ix^pa^)  or  a  trench 
rouna  Jerusalem.  This  prophecy  was  literally 
fulfilled  forty  years  aften^-ards,  when  Titus  sur- 
rounded Jerusalem  with  a  palisaded  mound  and 
wall  of  masonry  {agger  and  vallum). 

Jesus  seems  to  have  recognized  war  as  rising 
from  the  nature  of  man  and  the  constitution  of 
society ;  but  as  His  teaching  lays  hold  upon  nations, 
the  methods  of  war  become  less  barbarous,  and  we 
have  good  cause  to  anticipate  a  time,  and  to  work 
for  it,  when  '  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against 
nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more.' 
While,  therefore,  Jesus  Christ  did  not  condenm 
war  in  the  abstract,  the  whole  spirit  of  Christianity 
is  against  it  (see  Hastings'  DB,  art.  *  War '). 

Coll.  A.  Macdonald. 

WASTE. — The  idea  of  waste  is  presented  in  the 
Gospels  in  two  figures.  (1)  The  first  of  these 
appears  in  the  word  duurico^/^w,  which  indicates  the 
scattering  of  one's  possessions.  It  is  the  act  of  the 
man  who,  like  the  Prodigal,  makes  'ducks  and 
drakes '  of  his  goods  (Lk  15*^),  or,  like  the  Unfaith- 
ful Steward,  squanders  his  master's  property  (Lk 
161). 

(2)  The  second  word  is  dirJfXeia,  which  denotes 
the  doing  to  death  of  that  which  should  have  re- 
mained U>  enrich  and  beautify  life.  Judas  thought 
that  the  pouring  forth  of  the  ointment  upon  the 
head  of  Christ  was  airtuXeta  (Mt  26"  ||).  In  his  opinion 
it  was  waste,  because  the  price  of  it  might  have 
been  added  to  his  bag,  and  might  have  remained 
to  enrich  himself  (Jn  12^).  It  was  put  to  a  use 
which  did  not  commend  itself  to  hmi,  and  this 
seemed  to  the  man  in  whose  heart  the  love  of  a 
once  accepted  Master  had  now  been  usurped  by  the 
hioney  with  which  he  had  been  entrustea,  a  loss  of 
something  like  *  three  hundred  pence'  (Mk  14').  It 
is  very  significant  that  Christ  used  the  word,  which 
Judas  hfM  applied  to  Mary,  of  Judas  himself.  So 
far  wrong  was  he  that  Mary  had  rendered  an  ever 
memorable  act  of  devotion.  The  true  *  waste '  was 
in  himself;  he  was  the  *son  of  waste'  {6  vlbs  r^t 
axufXeiat,  Jn  17").     See  art.  Judas  Tscariot  in 

vol.   i.   p.   909^  W.  W.  HOLDSWORTH. 

WATCH.— 1.  The  noun  *  watch '  in  the  Gospels 
represents  (1)  Kowrrw^ia  (Lat.  custodia)  in  Mt  27"**'" 
28"  AV  (* guard'  RV).  This  word,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  the  technical  term  for  a  company  of 
60  men,  is  used  here  to  describe  either  the  Koman 
soldiers,  whom  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  ob- 
tained from  Pilate,  or  the  Temple  guard,  which 
he  reminded  them  they  already  h^  and  could 
employ  to  protect  the  sepulchre  from  being  rifled. 

(2)  (pvKaiHi,  where  it  denotes  the  divisions  of  the 
night  either  into  3  (Jewish  and  Greek  ;  cf.  Lk 
12«  (?)•)  or  4  (Roman  ;  cf.  Mk  13")  parts.  The 
word  in  this  sense  occurs  {a)  in  the  account  of  our 
Lord's  walking  iipon  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  which 
was  *  at  the  fourth  watch,'  i.e.  just  before  dawn 
(Mt  W-®,  Mk  6*") ;  (6)  in  His  remarks  upon  the 
uncertainty  and  unexpectedness  of  the  Presence 
{irapoiHTla)  of  the  Son  of  Man  (Mt  24«,  Lk  12»). 

(3)  ^uXain^  in  an  active  sense,  denoting  a  watching 
or  keeping  watch  (Lk  2*). 

2.  *  Watch '  as  a  verb. — The  duty  of  constant 
watchfulneMS  {ypTfYOpctv)  and  vigilance  {iypinrvfiv)  is 
insisted  upon  by  our  Lord  in  two  main  connexions  : 
(a)  in  regard  to  the  particular,  immediate  need  for 
it  on  the  night  of  the  Betrayal  (Mt  26»-  -»•  *»,  Mk 
14**-"),  and  {h)  in  regard  to  the  general  attitude  of 
disciples  who  await  their  Ix)rd's  Return  (Mt 
24«- «   Mk  13»-  ^- ",  Lk  l^- »  21»). 

*  It  is  not  unlikely  that  in  this  case  the  fourth  uTitch  is  not 
named,  simply  because  the  return  is  not  likely  to  be  so  long 
delayed.    So  Meyer,  Alford,  Bruce,  etc. 
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As  to  tlie  general  attitude  or  frame  of  mind  in 
which  the  Church  is  bidden  by  her  Lord  to  look  for 
His  coming,  the  burden  of  His  teaching  is  that  ours 
must  be  the  steadfast,  active  readiness  of  dutiful, 
trusty  servants,  who  are  not  afraid  of  being  caught 
idle  or  in  mischief,  when  the  Master  appears  and 
reveals  His  welcome,  though  awfulpresence. 

Cf.  L.  Feltoe. 

WATER  (08(ap). — For  an  Eastern  country,  Pales- 
tine (except  in  the  Negeb  and  the  districts  which 
are  desert)  has  a  fairly  abundant  supply  of  water. 
It  is  described  as  '  a  land  of  brooks  (torrent- valleys), 
of  fountains  and  depths,  that  spring  out  of  the 
valleys  and  hills '  (Dt  8^).  It  is  a  matter  of  dispute 
wlietner  the  climate  has  changed  since  OT  times. 
The  rainy  season  is  in  winter,  from  November  to 
March,  when  the  rains  are  generally  heavy.  At 
other  times  there  are  only  occasional  showers. 
*The  former  rain  and  the  latter  rain'  (Dt  11**) 
come  about  the  autumn  and  spring  et^uinox  respec- 
tively. The  rainfall  on  an  average  is  from  25  to 
30  inches  in  ordinary  seasons  (the  average  rainfall 
in  England  is  less  than  30  inches),  but  there  are 
times  of  drought  which  cause  great  loss  and  suffer- 
ing. In  Galilee  the  water  supply  is  much  greater 
than  in  Judtea.  The  storage  of  water  is  much 
more  imperfect  than  in  former  times.  In  many 
places  the  ruins  of  artificial  tanks,  pools,  and 
aqueducts  are  visible.  The  chief  waters  which  are 
referred  to  in  the  Gospels  are  those  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  and  the  river  Jordan. 

Water  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Gospels 
(most  instances  are  found  in  Jn. ),  both  in  its  literal 
and  figurative  meanings.  1.  Literally :  e.g.  *  Jesus 
went  up  straightway  out  of  the  water*  (Mt  3**  || 
Mk  V^) ;  *  Send  Lazarus,  that  he  may  dip  the  tip 
of  his  finger  in  water '  (Lk  16**) ;  *  John  was  baptiz- 
ing in  iEnon,  near  to  Salim,  because  there  was 
much  water  there '  ( Jn  3®).     The  water  of  the  pool 


)  and  the  whole  of  v.*  are  now  reject( 
by  critical  editors.  The  moving  of  the  water  was  a 
natural  phenomenon,  tlie  flow  of  the  spring  being 
intermittent.  Tlie  disciples  who  were  sent  to  pre- 
pare for  the  observance  of  the  Passover  were  in- 
structed to  look  for  *a  man  bearing  a  pitcher  of 
water'  (Mk  H^^hlj-  02^").  As  water  is  usually 
carried  by  women  in  the  East,  the  man  bearing  the 

{)itcher  would  easily  be  distinguished.  It  was  per- 
iai)s  a  token  arranged  beforehand,  so  that  the  place 
of  observance  should  not  be  known  till  the  last 
moment.  See  also  art.  Pitcher.  In  Jn  19**  it  is 
recorded  that  at  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  one  of  the 
soldiers  pierced  His  side  with  a  spear,  and  forth- 
with there  came  out  blood  and  water ;  see  art. 
Blood  and  Water. 

2.  The  figurative  use  of  water  in  the  Gospels  is 
varied.  It  is  a  symbol  (i.)of  the  moral  cleansing 
of  life  in  repentiince,  *  I  baptize  you  with  water 
unto  repentance '  (Mt  3^S  Mk  !»,  Lk  3»«,  Jn  V^-'^) ; 
(ii.)  its  symbolical  reference  in  connexion  %vith  the 
new  birth  is  admitted,  but  its  significance  is  un- 
certain, *  Except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  spirit 
(i^  vSaros  Kal  iryciJ/iaros),  he  cannot  enter  into  the 
kin<^om  of  God '  ( Jn  3*).  The  phrase  *  water  and 
sjr>irit'  has  been  regarded  as  an  instance  of  hen- 
diadys,  and  interpreted  as  *  spiritual  water'  (Neil, 
Figurative  Language  in  the  Bible).  Others  take  it 
as  referi'ing  to  the  baj)tism  of  John,  and  as  indicat- 
ing that  repentance  is  an  essential  factor  in  the 
new  birth  {Expos.  Tiincs^  vol.  iii.  p.  318).  It  has 
also  l)een  internreted  as  refeiTing  to  the  sacrament 
of  Iwiptism.  Tliis  is  the  most  ancient  and  general 
view.  Wendt  and  others,  however,  regard  the 
words  Gbaro^  Kal  as  a  post-Apostolic  interpolation 
{Goftpel  a/^rording  to  St.  Johfij  ad  loc.).  This  is  the 
most  probable  conclusion,  unless  the  words  are 


interpreted  as  referring  to  the  baptism  of  John 
unto  repentance  ;  see  Ea^os.  Times,  vol.  xv.  p.  413. 
(iii.)  Water  is  also  used  as  a  symbol  of  innocence  : 
'  Pilate  took  water,  and  washed  his  hands  before 
the  multitude,  saying,  I  am  innocent  of  the  blood 
of  this  just  person'  (Mt  27**).  (iv.)  As  a  sign  of 
hospitality  or  respect  (see  Gn  24*^  43^).  Jesus  said  to 
Simon  the  Pharisee,  *  I  entered  into  thy  house,  thou 
gavest  me  no  water  for  my  feet  *  (Lk  7**).  (v. )  At 
the  supper  in  the  upper  room  (Jn  13^'")  the  water 
for  the  leet  had  not  been  provided.  The  disciples 
had  not  noticed  the  omission,  or  they  were  each  un- 
willing to  undertake  the  servile  duty.  Then  *  Jesus 
riseth  irom  supper,  and  laid  aside  his  garments ;  and 
took  a  towel,  and  girded  himself.  After  that,  he 
poureth  water  into  a  bason,  and  begnu  to  wash  the 
disciples*  feet'  (Jn  13*-*).  The  oiSered  detail  of 
the  narrative  is  an  indication  of  the  profound  im- 
pression which  the  action  of  Jesus  had  made  upon 
the  Evangelist.  The  act  was  full  of  significance. 
It  was  a  symbolic  service.  It  taught  the  disciples 
the  duty  of  humility,  and  the  need  of  daily  cleans- 
ing from  the  daily  defilement  of  sin.  (vi.)  In  His 
conversation  with  the  woman  of  Samaria,  Jesus 
linked  the  water  which  she  sought  at  the  well  with 
the  living  water  which  He  alone  could  give.  He 
uses  it  as  a  symbol  of  eternal  life,  the  blessings  of 
the  gospel  in  their  satis^ring  and  permanent  power 
of  good  (Jn  4""").  (vii.)  On  the  last  day  of  the 
feast  Jesus  stood  in  the  Temple  and  cried,  *  If  any 
man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink.  H^ 
that  believeth  in  me,  as  the 'scripture  saith,  out  of 
his  belly  shall  flow  rivers  of  living  water'  (Jn  7*"*). 
The  Evangelist  interprets  the  symbol :  *  This  spake 
he  of  the  Spirit,  which  they  which  believed  on  him 
should  receive:  for  the  Holy  Spirit  was  not  yet 
given  ;  because  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified '  (v.'*). 
The  accuracy  of  the  interpretation  has  been  doubted 
(Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jesus,  vol.  i.  p.  256  n.). 
(viii. )  It  is  also  used  as  a  symbol  of  the  smallest 
service :  *  Whosoever  shall  give  unto  one  of  the.^e 
little  ones  a  cup  of  cold  water  only  in  the  name  of 
a  disciple,  venly  1  say  unto  you  he  shall  in  no 
>vise  lose  his  reward '  (Mt  10^^  y  ^ij-  941)      n  [^  p^^. 

sible  to  punctuate  the  sentence  so  that  it  reads  *  a 
rup  of  cold  water  only'  or  *only  in  the  name  of  a 
disciple.'    But  the  first  is  greatly  to  be  preferred. 

LiTKRATURB.— Conder,  Palestine,  pp.  25-29 ;  Robinson,  DRP 
i.  342 f.;  Smith,  Expositor,  Cthser.  vii.  [1903]  212 ff.;  art.  •  Water' 
in  Hastings'  DB ;  Thomson,  LB  p.  450 ;  Neil,  Figurative  Lan- 
(juaxie  in  the  Biftle ;  Exjtos.  Times,  vol.  iii.  [1892]  p.  318.  vol.  vi. 
[1895]  p.  389,  vol.  xv.  [1904]  p.  413.  JqhX   KEID. 

WATERPOT  {vdpia,  freq.  in  LXX  for  nj  Gn  24>*, 
Jg  7",  1  K  17^2  igM  Ec  12«).— 1.  Jn  2«-"  XlSa^ai 
vBplai  (^  Keifxevat  .  .  .  yefdiraTe  tAs  vdplas  ^oroj.  The 
stone  waterjx>ts  (c^^^k  'h^  in  Kabbinic  WTitings)  were 
placed  outride  the  reception -room,  for  the  wa.shing 
of  the  hands  before  ana  after  eating,  as  well  ai*  of 
the  vessels  imed  (cf.  Mk  7=^"*,  Mt  15*,  Lk  11»).  *  For 
such  an  occasion  the  family  would  produce  or 
lK)rrow  the  largest  and  handsomest  stone  vessels 
that  could  be  procured'  (Edersheim,  LT  i.  357). 

The  view  of  Westcott,  first  put  forth  in  1859  in 
a  note  to  his  CJia ractcristics  of  the  Gosp.  Mir.  (p. 
14),  and  afterwards  stated  more  fully  in  his  Cmn.  on 
St.  John  (37,  38),  that  it  was  not  the  water  in  those 
vessels  that  was  changed  into  wine,  but  the  water 
which  the  servants  drew  from  the  source  after 
having  filled  the  vessels,  has  commended  itself  to 
many  students  of  the  Gospels.  But  it  has  not 
superseded  the  traditional  view,  which  must  be 
acknowledged  to  have  in  its  favour  the  first  ini- 
l)ression  produced  on  the  minds  of  readers  of  the 
narrative  in  all  ages, — a  fact  of  great  weight. 
Readers  in  general  have  understood  that  the 
number  and  capacity  of  the  vessels  were  stated 
immediately  before  the  command  to  fill  them,  in 
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704),  ani!  luso  that  the  clause  '  they  filled  them  up 
tu  the  brim '  was  added  in  order  to  exclude  alt 
jtosttitile  Buspicion  of  LvUuHioQ  (Trench,  Alir.  104, 
after  Clirya.).  Such  are  the  iirinciiial  objectiona 
to  Westoott'B  view,  wLkh,  however,  must  not  be 
hastUy  pronoimced  to  be  ioadniUHible,  or  even 
improbable.  When  the  areument*  in  its  favour 
are  carefully  weighed,  the  tialance  seenis  to  lie 
almost  equiil  between  it  and  tlie  ordinary  view. 
{L)  '  II  iH  unlike])'  Uut  Hiil«r  token  Irom  vawb  of  puriSo- 

Thii uvum«nl  holdl EoodEven  aupporimc  tluti  the  vtme\t  )wd 
ftlrekdf  bebn  i:Artul]y  or  wholly  emptlM  by  pouring  vUkt  on 
Che  huidji  ol  the  gu»ti  (PlunuDer,  in  !«.).  (ii.)  The  uorde 
'  Draw  out  luim,'  etc,  nn  )i(srhi,n  mart  utonlly  luidentaad  u 

w^tc  he  arried  on  u  before,  butOvt  the  nler  k  dnwn 


I  obedieiK 


>b'  may  equally 
<lil.)  Though  it 


the  ruler  ot  the  ttatf 
1  the  cupa  ol  the  gue 
Od  be  huardoui  tu  n 

'  undenbood  After  iin 

.  _, . rrJuJ,  is  rrequeuttv  iiHH 

<cL  On  £4",  Ex  2",  !■  1£9,  J 


I,  Meyer,  In  loc). 


r  ol  WeetcMt'a  view.*  (Ir.)  It  la  nimeated  Ihat  this  view 
It  In  keepiw  with  (he  lyiiiMllcal  u3  ipliitual  characlcr 
.  mincle.  'nie tumloffot themtcrlDlo wine'waat^v^*' 
by  which  Jeiua  manUCated  Hb  ilory.  The  flUing  ol  the  veaaela 
with  water  waajnrtot  the 'algn/UHl  pointed  U>  the  fultUling 
ol  UwLawfof.  BtfilT).  AC  the  conimand  ol  Jeaoi'they  fiOed 
them  up  to  the  brhn.'  This  may  have  been  deaigned  to  ahow 
Uiat  the  impanUon  ol  the  Law  hu  now  complete,  it  had 
naohed  Ita  hlgh-water  murk,  if  we  may  ea  speak.  The  number 
and  capacity  ol  tbe  veneli.  and  their  belnv  uCillied  [or  '  the 
puillyinK  ol  Ibe  Jew*,'  may  thus  be  reipu^Ied  sa  provMentfaUly 
ordered  dnnunatauceB,  dealjrned  to  bring  out  the  alffnlQcanro 
ol  Jetnie'  Kl  In  Its  retatioii  to  the  Law.  The  %diee1>  were  ailed 
end  then  lelcaa  they  itood,  while  the  wnterwhidh  the  nervasli, 
in  obedience  lo  Jema"  word,  drew  from  the  aource  wu  earried 
past  them  and  delivered  to  the  niter  ol  the  (ea»l-  who  on 
toitlng  it  aaid  to  the  brid^room,  ^Thou  haat  be] 
wine  until  now.'    Full  Juitke,  it  may  be  anued,  li 

to  the  ipirltual  import  ot  the  ndnde.  which  waa  i .  . 

repreaent  that  what  the  law  with  lla  elabonte  cercraoDia] 
could  not  do.  Jecua  oonld  now  do  lor  thoae  unto  whom  He  had 
coDie-lmput  (o  them  Uia  true  Joy  ot  BalvaUon  (cf.  P>  IM". 
HkEBandpaiBlleli).  Theviewa  eet  torth  in  the  Bacfe.  BOi. 
1L  1790,  19ro.  SS3S;  Wendt,  SI.  Jalm't  Gatpil,  SS,UO,  au^  ba 
oorox^r^d  with  the  fortii^n^  rtataraent. — '  the  lynbollcu  In. 
terpntatlon  ot  BcripCiue  moat  not  ba  haatHy  Mt  aalde  benuae 
It  haa  been  often  diaflpired  by  millcepaed  badea '  (Weatrott, 


:sS 


;■  and  the  twel< 

lcn:^gn(a  that  were  left. 

2.  Jn  4"  i-p^trr  odt  rity  bSplar  eirflj  -ij  yi't^.  The 
waterpotof  the  woman  of  Samaria  was  one  of  thot« 
mrs  ot  sun-dried  day  which  are  still  in  use  in  the 
East,  and  which  are  carried  upon  the  head  or  on 
the  shoulder  {Enfye.  BiM.  i.  887,  ili.  3818 ;  Land 
nnd  Book.  578 :  Lone,  Mori.  Egyptian!^,  i.  187- 
IS8,  who  calls  attention  to  the  word  garrah  or 
jnrrah  for  o.  water-pitcher,  from  which  our  word 
•  Dr.  Ollea  ol  Emmanuel  t3oHeg«,  Cambridice,  has  favoured 


ie  lollnwinK  nr 


le  In  Attic  Om 


in  the  «ene 


at  '  draw  wine '  (lor  wblcb  ifiin  or  iiim  (in  poetiy)  wouM  be 
cipeoted)  except  the  lollowlng  Irom  a  fngineut  of  FberenBtn. 


the 


h  the  I 


i.  (Meir 


appareotly.  Is  the  sole  inetancs.  It  waa  poartbly  ilanic, 
verb  la  cert^nly  uaed  by  the  Alexandrian  wrllert  u 
woid,  as  In  the  reoenUy  dtacovered  Herodas,  iv.  H,  n 
mU.  kI-  ■»»*  ^iTt»w>01ke  our  -nking  in  the  ti 
The  uae  for  wine  had  alio  continued,  because  in  Thi 
T.  13  orra™  the  proverb  Ij>  «'«■  *,rtui  (like  our  'goi 
»>meIhinjE  nearer  NT  times  wouM  be  uaelnl,  but  1 
discover  that  It  oceun  In  the  Fapyrl.' 


'jar'  is  derived).  Her  leaving  her  waterpot  wtw 
not,  as  some  say,  because  her  faith  in  Cbrut  made 
her  foruet  the  pur|>ose  for  which  she  had  originally 
come,  but  because  it  impelled  her  to  announce  her 
discovery  of  Him  to  othem  without  delay;  and 
in  her  haste  to  return  to  Sychar  with  the  news. 
she  did  not  choose  to  be  enctiiubered  with  her 
hea\-y  waterpot,  which  could  be  fetched  at  any 

LrraUTVKi.— tVeatooit.  Chi 


.  .  _  „ _._iety  of  ftL ^ , 

KOADS)  and  moral.  Any  good  concordajice  will 
show  the  frequency  of  the  word  and  the  rntiue  of 
its  application.  Jesus  calls  Himself  'the  Way.' 
'  I  am  the  way.  the  truth,  and  the  life ;  no  uian 
Cometh  unto  the  Father,  but  by  me'  (Jn  14').  In 
the  remarkable  interview  in  which  this  passage 
occurs,  the  subject  of  convemition  was  the  gotJ  of 
life,  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  little  company.  >  I 
go  to  prepare  a  place  lor  yon.'  The  declaration 
was  an  enigma.  Tliomas  and  Philip  ^ve  expres- 
sion to  tlie  jierplexity  of  the  re«l.  'V,  e  know  not 
whither  thon  Roeat,  and  how  can  we  know*  the 
wayT'  The<cAi(AcriB{l)  union  with  God,  (2)  the 
Father's  home,  and  as  a  corollary,  (3)  holinexs. 
But  the  way  to  the  end — what  is  it  T  '  I  am  the 
way.'  Ah  it  He  said,  'Through  me,  through  what 
I  have  done,  through  what  I  liave  been  teaching, 
through  what  I  am  about  to  do.'  They  had  for- 
gotten, or  nut  understood,  that  He  was  the  In- 
carnate Word,  tliat  He  and  the  Father  were  one, 
and  that  He  was  laying  down  His  life  for  them  ; 
but  when  they  did  understHnd  these  things  then 
they  would  know  the  way.  In  He  10"-"  the  blood 
of  Christ  seems  to  be  the  wny  ;  ■  Having  there- 
fore, brethren,  boldness  to  enter  into  the  holiest 
bv  the  blood  of  Jesus,  by  a  new  anil  living  way  ■ 
u'hicfa  he  batli  consecrated  for  ns.'  Those  who 
believe  in  Christ  are  'of  the  Way'  [At- ff"  19"  22*). 
Saul '  desired  of  the  high  priest  letters  to  Damascus 
to  the  synagogueB.  that  it  he  found  any  tliat  were 
of  the  Way,  he  might  bring  them  bound  unto 
Jerusalem,  The  nanie  served  as  a  convenient 
term  by  which  to  describe  the  disciples  in  tlie 
early  Cnnrch.  Among  the  orthodox  Jews  it  was  a 
term  of  contempt ;  among  the  disciples  of  honour : 
for  had  not  Jesus  claimed  to  be  the  Way!  A 
way  leads  to  somewhere.  Christ  the  new  and 
living  way  leads  to  holiness,  and  heaven,  and  God. 

_.jrt8(  l*r  *ay 

(iw«>  K.  Leggat. 

VAT8IDE Two  blind  men  sat  by  the  wayside 

begging,  as  Jesus  left  Jericho  on  His  wav  to  Jcru. 
salem  (ilt  20").  They  had  probably  tsJcon  their 
Rtation  at  a  spot  near  the  city  where  several  paths 
met,  and  which  may  have  been  planted  n-ith  treen. 
Again,  in  the  iiarable  of  the  Sower,  some  of  the 
seed  /ell  'by  the  wayside'  {Mt  IS*),  i.e.  along  the 
road  (wajji  Tiii'  Mr),  where  the  ground  wiis  so  hard 
H.S  to  be  imiienetrable  by  it.  Jesus  gave  His  own 
interpretation  of  the  parable.  (I)  Owing  to  their 
hardness  of  heart  men  do  not  understand  the 
word.  They  hear  but  do  not  heed.  It  falls  like 
seed  on  a  drumhead  :  and  tlien  (2)  the  fowls  of  the 
air  come  and  devour  it.  Hearts  worn  hard  by 
sclfishnesB  and  worldHness  do  not  give  entrance  to 
the  Divine  truth,  and  the  truth  lying  there  ie 
either  trampled  and  destroyed  by  cares  and 
anxieties,  or  snatched  away  by  the  host  of  ]ias8ing 
thoughts.  R.  Leqoat. 

WEALTH.— 1.   The    Gospels    differ    from    each 
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other  very  considerably  in  tlieir  contributions  to 
tlie  subject  of  wealth.  The  Grospel  of  Jn.  con- 
tributes scarcely  anything.  Such  words  as  irXoi^tos, 
irXouTOS,  irXovreiVf  di^avpoi,  $rj<ravfd^€ip  do  not  occur 
in  it ;  and  'rmoxos  is  found  only  in  12*'  *•  *  and  13*. 
Mk.  contributes  little — only  4**  and  a  few  charac- 
teristic touches  in  the  narrative  of  the  Rich  Young 
Ruler  and  the  discourse  following  upon  it,  as  for 
instance  l(P*.  It  is  to  Mt.  and  Lk.  that  we  are 
indebted  for  practically  all  the  teaching  in  the 
Crospels  on  this  subject.  And  the  material  supplied 
by  tnem  is  specially  rich.  But  it  is  not  uniform. 
Ijiere  is  a  contrast  oetween  the  teaching  on  wealth 
in  Lk.  and  that  in  Mt.  Lk.  has  preserved  a  series 
of  utterances  of  our  Lord,  which  on  the  face  of 
them  seem  hostile  to  wealth  and  partial  to  poverty. 
These  consist  partly  of  sayings  peculiar  to  Lk.  and 
partly  of  sayings  common  to  Lk.  and  Mt.,  but 
having  in  Lk.'s  version  a  sense  apparently  less 
favourable  to  w^ealth.  The  following  sayings  re- 
garding wealth  are  peculiar  to  Lk.  :  P*  3"  4«  6^-^ 
12i3-«  1412-14. 83  iQi-is.  19-81.  Tho  followiug  are  illus- 
trations of  sayings  common  to  Mt.  and  Lk.,  but 
with  an  apparent  bias  against  wealth  in  Ijk.'s 
version  of  them  :  Mt  5«,  cf .  Lk  6» ;  Mt  6»»-2^  cf.  Lk 
12» ;  Mt  6«,  cf.  Lk  6*> ;  Mt  Iff^y  cf.  Lk  18« ;  in 
tlie  parable  of  the  Marriage  Feast  (Mt  22^"")  it  is 
the  *  good  and  bad  *  who  are  gathered  in  from  the 
highways,  in  the  parable  of  the  Great  Supper 
(Lk  W"^^)  it  is  the  *  poor  and  maimed  and  blind 
and  lame.' 

Because  of  these  differences  the  Gospel  of  Lk. 
has  been  charged  with  Ebionism  (wh.  see).  It 
has  been  said  that  it  preaches  the  sinfulness  of 
wealth  and  the  merit  of  poverty.  By  some  this 
characteristic  is  taken  to  be  a  faitnful  reproduction 
of  the  spirit  and  teaching  of  Jesus ;  by  others  it  is 
attributed  to  Lk.  or  to  his  sources,  or  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  8ub-Aj>ostolic  period  to  which,  by 
them,  this  Gospel  is  assigned.  But  before  the 
Gospel  of  Lk.  is  credited  with  a  bias  against 
wealth  and  in  favour  of  poverty,  certain  facts, 
pointing  to  a  dift'erent  conclusion,  nave  to  l^e  taken 
account  of.  In  the  first  place,  what  might  be  con- 
strued as  proofs  of  Ebionism  are  to  be  found  in 
some  of  tne  other  Gospels  also.  The  strongest 
saying  of  Jesus  against  wealth,  *  It  is  easier  for  a 
camel  to  go  through  a  needle's  eye  than  for  a  rich 
man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God,'  is  recorded 
by  Mt.  (19-*)  and  Mk.  (lO^*)  as  well  as  by  Lk.  (IS*-'). 
So  also  are  the  incidents  of  Peter  and  Andrew,  of 
James  and  John,  and  of  Matthew  or  Levi  leaving 
all  to  follow  Jesus  (Mt  4^«-^  9»,  Mk  V^-^  2",  Lk 
511.  27. 28).  ]vf  t.  and  Mk.  tell  of  the  Baptist's  ascetic 
manner  of  life  (Mt  3^  Mk  1«).  It  is  to  Mt.  that  we 
are  indebted  for  the  record  of  the  sayings,  *  Lay 
not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  upon  the  earth ' 
(6^®),  and  *  The  poor  have  gootl  tidings  preached  to 
them '  (1 15).  In  Mt  IS'--^  and  Mk  4^^  Jesus  is  repre- 
sented as  using  the  phrase  *the  deceitfulness  of 
riches,' — words  not  recorded  by  Lk.  ;  and  it  is  Mt. 
and  Mk.,  not  Lk.,  who  have  preserved  the  saying 
of  our  Lord  in  which  He  speaks  of  the  blessedness 
of  leaving  lands  (iypovs)  for  His  sake  (Mt  19^,  Mk 
10^).  On  tlie  other  hand,  Lk.  rei>orts  incidents 
and  sayings  the  reverse  of  Ebionitic.  In  the  par- 
able of  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazanis  recorded  by  liim 
alone  (16^**"^^,  rich  Abraham  is  in  bliss  as  well  as 
poor  Lazanis.  It  is  Lk.  who  tells  of  the  women 
of  ix)sition  who  ministered  to  Jesus  of  their  sub- 
stance (8^  3).  He  alone  records  Jesus'  injunction 
to  His  disciples,  *  He  that  liath  a  purse,  let  him 
take  it'  (22^).  To  him  we  owe  the  story  of  Zac- 
cha3iis,  a  ricli  man  who  won  Jesus'  commendation 
even  thougli  he  still  retained  half  his  wealth 
(19^'''').  And  he,  in  common  with  the  other  Evan- 
gelists, speaks  in  terms  of  approval  of  another  rich 
man,  Joseph  of  Arimathtea  (23**"").     At  the  same 


time  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  promi- 
nence accorded  in  Lk.  to  the  contrast  between 
poverty  and  wealth,  and  to  sayings  of  our  Lord 
which  seem  to  favour  the  poor,  indicates  a  deep 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  writer  in  the  problem 
of  wealth  and  poverty.    See  Poor  and  Poverty. 

2.  What,  then,  is  the  view  of  wealth  presented 
in  the  Gospels  ?  What,  in  particular,  is  Jesus'  view 
of  wealth?  (1)  He  assumes,  though  He  nowhere 
explicitly  declares,  the  lawfulness  of  the  possession 
of  wealth.  This  is  implied  m  such  parables  as  those 
of  the  Talents  (Mt  25»*-*»),  the  Pounds  (Lk  W*""), 
and  the  Unjust  Steward  (Lk  16^"^),  all  of  which  deal 
with  the  uses  of  money,  without  any  disapproba- 
tion of  its  possession  being  indicated.  It  is  im- 
plied in  His  parting  injunctions  to  His  disciples 
(Lk22**'  *),  and  in  the  saying,  *  Make  to  yourselves 
friends  by  means  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteous- 
ness '  (Lk  16*),  which  also  involve  the  possession  and 
use  of  money.  It  is  implied  even  in  the  demand 
which  He  made  of  the  Rich  Young  Ruler  and 
others  to  part  with  wealth  (Mt  19»,  Lk  18»  12» 
14"),  and  in  the  exhortation,  *  Lay  not  up  for  your- 
selves treasures  upon  the  earth '  (Mt  6'*).  In  each 
of  these  cases  Jesus  appealed  to  men  to  forego 
what  He  did  not  deny  was  their  right.  *  He  was 
pressing  on  them  a  moral  choice,  not  establishing 
an  economic  law '  (Speer).     The  woes  pronounced 

Xn  the  rich  and  prosperous  (Lk  6**"*)  have  par- 
Is  in  the  OT  (Is  1(P,  Am  2^''  8«),  and  are  to  be 
explained  on  the  ground  of  the  moral  dangers  of 
wealth  as  well  as  on  the  ground  of  the  oppression 
of  the  pious  poor  by  the  rich.  Nor  is  the  fate  of 
Dives  (Lk  16""'0  any  proof  that  Jesus  condemned 
the  possession  of  wealth  as  such.    See  Dives. 

(2)  Jesus  implies  that  wealth  is  the  gift  of  God. 
This  is  the  view  of  the  OT  (Ps  89"  56^^^  "  etc.). 
And  it  is  accepted  by  Jesus  and  illustrated  in  the 
parables  of  the  Talents  (Mt  25>*-»),  the  Pounds 
(Lk  19"-«7),  and  the  Foolish  Rich  Man  (Lk  12»«-«). 
In  all  these,  gifts  and  possessions,  including  wealth, 
are  representied  as  bestowed  on  men  by  God.  And 
this  is  made  specially  clear  with  regard  to  wealth 
in  the  parable  of  the  Foolish  Rich  ^lan.  The  Rich 
Man's  wealth  came  to  him  through  the  mediuiu 
which  is  most  evidently  at  God's  discretion,  namel}*, 
through  his  f^ound  bringing  forth  plentifully. 
The  same  truth  is  implied  in  the  petition,  *  Give  us 
this  day  our  daily  breatl'  (Mt  6",  Lk  IP),  and  in 
the  saj'ings :  *  If  God  so  clothe  the  grass  of  the 
field,  whicii  to-day  is  and  to-morrow  is  ca.st  into 
the  oven,  shall  he  not  much  more  clothe  you,  O  ve 
of  little  faith  ? '  (Mt6»>,  Lk  12"^);  '  Your  heavenly 
Father  knoweth  that  ye  have  need  of  all  these 
things.  ...  All  these  things  shall  he  addetl  unt<» 
you'  (Mt  6^2-33,  Lk  12»'5').  And  the  description 
of  wealth  as  t6  d\\6rpiov  (Lk  16^^)  seems  to  cArry 
with  it  the  idea  that  wealth  belonjw  really  to  Gocl, 
and  is  only  lent  or  entrusted  by  Him  to  men. 

(3)  Wealth,  accordinj^  to  Jesus,  is  essentially  a 
subordinate  good.  It  is  characterized  by  Him  as 
^Xdxtcrrop  (Lk  16^°)  compared  with  spiritual  intere^sb*. 
It  is  too  uncertain  to  be  the  goal  of  life  (Mt  6*'-  *-*). 
Inasmuch  as  it  is  something  outside  man  and  ajmrt 
from  him,  the  possession  of  it  does  not  necessarily 
contribute  to  riches  of  character,  but  mav,  on 
the  contrary,  coexist  with  j)overty  of  soul  (Lk 
1216-21  1418. 19^  Mt  22»- «).  Nor  will  the  possession  of 
wealth  compensate  for  the  loss. of  the  true  life  (Mt 
162«,  Mk  8»-  37,  Lk  9'^).  Life,  in  fact,  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  term,  is  a  larger  and  richer  thing  than 
mere  possession  of  wealth  (Lk  12"*  ^,  Mt  6**-  ^-  ^) ; 
and  it  is,  to  a  considerable  degree,  independent  of 
wealth  (Mt  6»-  ^  «,  Lk  12M-  «•  ^^). 

(4)  Wealth  is  a  viennSf  not  nn  end.  It  is  sub- 
ordinate to  the  great  moral  issues  of  life,  and  it  is 
of  value  only  in  so  far  as  it  promotes  the  true 
purpose  of  life.     It  is  a  test  and  discipline  of  char* 
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aeter.  The  getting,  jiossessing,  and  spending  of 
wealth  develop  qualities  i/^hich  survive  death,  and 
are  fraught  with  important  conseauences  in  the 
world  to  come.  This  view  of  wealtn  is  presented 
in  the  parables  of  the  Talents  (Mt  25"-»),  the 
Pounds  (Lk  19"--^),  the  Foolish  Rich  Man  (Lk 
12**'-^),  the  Unjust  Steward  and  Christ's  comments 
on  it  (Lk  161-"),  Dives  and  Lazarus  (Lk  16»»-"),  and 
in  the  picture  of  the  Jud^ent  of  Men  (Mt  25***^). 
In  these  passages  wealth  is  regarded  as  a  trust  com- 
mitted by  God  to  man,  demanding  in  the  possessor 
of  it  fidelity,  watchfulness,  and  foresight.  Faith- 
fulness in  the  administration  of  the  unrighteous 
mammon  prepares  for  greater  and  more  serious 
responsibilities  in  the  world  to  come,  and  contrib- 
utes to  our  well-being  there  (Lk  16*"^) ;  but 
failure  to  use  wealth  aright  entails  loss  and  con- 
demnation (Lk  12i«-«i  W'^^*-  »■»*).  On  the  other 
hand,  we  are  taught  in  the  parable  of  the  Unright- 
eous Steward  that  as  the  Steward  employed  his 
lord's  wealth  in  securing  for  himself  friends  who 
would  support  him  after  he  was  deprived  of  his 
office,  so  we  should  administer  the  wealth  com- 
mitted to  us  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  contribute 
to  our  well-being  in  the  world  to  come. 

As  to  how  exactly  this  is  to  be  done  Jesus  lays 
doM'n  no  detailed  rules,  trusting  rather  to  the 
im]^uLjes  of  the  regenerate  heart  issuing  in  right 
»,ction.  Where  love  to  God  and  love  to  man  rule 
the  life,  wealth  will  be  wisely  administered.^  '  The 
(TOSS  of  Christ  is  the  solution  of  the  social  pro- 
blem '  (Kambli).  At  the  same  time,  we  are  not 
left  without  hints  and  indications  as  to  how  one 
inspired  by  the  enthusiasm  of  Christianity  will 
deal  with  wealth.  In  acquiring  wealth  he  will 
have  regard  to  the  rights  and  claims  of  his  fellow- 
men  as  much  as  to  his  own  (Mt  22*'  7",  Mk  12*^ 
Lk  &^).  He  will  be  sparing  in  his  own  personal 
expenditure,  and  will  aim  at  simplicity  of  life 
(Lk  W^"^  RVm).  He  will  be  mmdfiil  of  the 
claims  of  relatives  (Mk  7'*^*').  He  will  contribute 
lil^erally  in  gifts  and  personal  service  for  the 
advancement  of  God's  Kingdom,  even  at  much 
sacrifice  and  inconvenience  (Lk  21»-^  S^"'  23«'-"). 
Nor  need  the  gift  necessarily  be  justifiable  on 
j)urely  utilitarian  grounds :  it  may  be  artistic- 
ally expressive  of  devotion  and  gratitude  (Mt 
26'^-",  ^lk  14»-»,  Jn  122-8,  Lk  7»-»).  Such  a  one 
will  also  relieve  the  needs  of  his  fellow-men,  either 
by  almsgiving  or  by  personal  ministration,  or 
in  some  other  way  suggested  by  circumstances 
(Mt  6=-*  19»»  25»i-^,  Mk  K^",  Lk  6*>  lO**-"  i283 
1413-14  198^  Jn  1329)^  Qg^Ye,  however,  always  being 
taken  that  ostentation  or  other  wrong  motives 
mar  not  the  value  of  the  gift  or  service  (Mt  6^"*). 
And  Jesus,  by  His  commendation  of  Mary  for 
her  gift  of  costly  spikenard  (Mt  26«-^^  Mk  14»-», 
Jn  12®"*),  and  of  the  woman  who  was  a  sinner  for 
a  similar  act  (Lk  7****),  as  well  as  by  His  presence 
at  the  marriage  at  Cana  of  Galilee  (Jn  2^'"),  and 
at  feasts,  and  by  His  .appreciation  of  nature,  seems 
to  sanction  expenditure  of  wealth  in  ministering 
not  merely  to  the  necessities  of  men,  but  also  to 
their  happiness  through  the  gratification  of  their 
social  instmcts  and  their  love  of  beauty. 

(5)  But  whilst  Jesus  implies  the  lawfulness  of 
])rivate  possessions  and  gives  guidance  as  to  the 
rif^ht  use  of  them,  He  is  at  the  same  time  keenly 
alive  to  the  perils  attached  to  loealth ;  and  His 
recorded  utterances  contain  many  warnings  with 
reference  to  them.  This  is  the  explanation  of 
those  sayings  of  His  which  seem  on  tne  first  read- 
ing of  them  to  condemn  wealth  and  the  possession 
of  it.  He  characterizes  money  as  *  the  mammon 
of  unrighteousness'  and  'the  unrighteous  mammon' 
(Lk  16*  "),  not  because  money  is  evil  in  itself,  but 
because  the  getting  and  possessing  and  spending 
of  it  are  so  apt  to  l^ul  to  unrighteousness.  Again, 
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He  pronounces  woe  upon  the  rich  and  prosperous 
(Lk  6^*  *),  not  only  because  they  were  too  often 
guilty  of  oppressing  the  pious  poor,  but  also  be- 
cause their  wealth  exposed  them  to  grave  spiritual 
perils.  And  He  indicates  what  some  of  these 
perils  are.  Wealth  tends  to  delude  a  man  as  to 
his  real  worth,  and  to  invest  him  with  a  facti- 
tious importance  (Lk  12*^'^^).  It  tends  to  become 
a  man's  god,  and  to  oust  the  true  God  from  His 
supremacy  in  the  heart  (Mt  B^*,  Lk  16"  12^»-"). 
The  rich  man  is  apt  to  trust  in  hb  riches,  not 
in  God,  and  to  think  that  the  possession  of 
them  insures  him  against  adversity  (Lk  12^*'^). 
Wealth  is  also  apt  to  make  him  forgetful  of  his 
indebtedness  to  God,  and  to  lead  him  to  regard 
God's  gifts  to  him  as  his  own  absolute  posses- 
sions to  do  with  as  he  pleases  (Lk  12"'*^).  Fur- 
ther, wealth  has  the  tendency  to  deaden  the 
po&sessor's  sense  of  spiritual  need  and  his  aspira- 
tions after  spiritual  good  (Mt  13«  Lk  12»«-«  16"-«, 
Mt  22»,  Lk  14^8-20).  It  tends  also  to  limit  the 
possessor's  thoughts  to  this  present  world  and  its 
interests,  to  the  exclusion  of  hiirher  things  (Mt 
6i»-»*,  Lk  12i»-»  16i»-«).  It  is  apt  to  come  into  con- 
flict with  the  demands  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  and 
to  indispose  to  the  acceptance  of  them  (Mt  19^*"*, 
Mk  Wf'^y  Lk  18i»-"  9"-«  14"-»  Mt  22«).  There  is 
the  danger,  too,  of  producing  alienation  of  sympathy 
from  our  fellow-men  and  selfish  ignoring  of  their 
needs  and  claims  (Lk  12»«-»  16"'").  And,  lastly, 
there  is  the  dan^r  of  covetousness  (Lk  12'^,  Mt 
13^),  wealth  tending  to  breed  the  desire  for  more 
wealth  (Lk  12^^"),  though  this  sin  may  beset  those 
also  who  do  not  possess  (Lk  12*^"). 

(6)  These  dangers,  vividly  realized  by  Jesus  and 
greatly  dreaded  by  Him,  led  Him  to  make  use 
occasionally  of  language  which,  interpreted  liter- 
allt/y  would  secfH  to  teach  the  incompatibility  of 
the  possession  of  wealth  with  membership  in  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  Such  are  the  Woes  pronounced 
on  the  rich  and  pro8})erou8  (Lk  6**-  **),  the  conver- 
sation following  the  incident  of  the  Rich  Young 
Ruler  (Mt  19«-«,  Mk  lO*^*,  Lk  18«- »),  and  the 
demand  that  whosoever  would  be  His  disciple 
must  renounce  all  that  he  hath  (Lk  H**).  These 
utterances  are  to  be  explained  partly  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  age  in  which  they  were  spoken. 
Jesus  fore&aw  trouble  and  affliction  for  His  fol- 
lowers. In  the  world  they  would  have  tribulation  : 
tliey  would  be  hated  of  all  men  for  His  name's 
sake.  Hence,  if  they  were  to  endure  unto  the  end, 
it  was  necessary  that  they  should  hold  property 
and  friends  and  life  cheap,  ready  to  part  with  them 
for  the  sake  of  Christ  (Mt  10=^^,  Lk  14»).  And 
this  was  specially  incumbent  on  those  who  were  to 
be  the  preachers  and  missionaries  of  the  gospel 
(Lk  9"A  Mt  8"*=).  Hence  Jesus'  demand  that 
those  who  would  be  His  disciples  should  renounce 
ail  that  they  had.  And  hence  also  the  severe 
things  He  says  regarding  the  rich.  But  these 
utterances  are  to  be  interpreted  also  in  accordance 
with  Jesus'  practice  of  embodying  HLs  teaching  in 
bold,  striking,  picturesijue  utterances  designed  and 
fitted  to  arrest  attention.  He  expresses  Himself 
thus  strongly  in  order  to  impress  men  in  all  ajj:es 
with  the  extreme  peril  of  wealth,  and  to  admonish 
the  rich  that  they  should  hold  their  wealth  lightly, 
and  be  ready  to  sacrifice  it  if  duty  demands. 

But  Jesufl  went  further,  and  in  one  case  at  least  demanded  of 
an  aspirant  for  eternal  life  that  he  sell  all  and  give  to  the  poor 
if  he  would  have  treasure  in  heaven  (Mt  19io-S,  Mk  1017-M,  Lk 
Igis-as).  This  demand  may  have  been  made  to  make  dear  to 
the  Toung  Man  the  inadeouacy  of  his  observance  of  the  Divine 
law,  and  especially  the  shallownefn  of  his  love  for  his  neighbour. 
But  more  probably  it  was  made  in  accordance  with  the  principle, 
laid  down  elsewhere  by  Jesus,  that  whatever  interests  or  relation- 
ships conflict  with  a  man's  spiritual  well-being  and  Mith  the  claims 
of  God's  Kingdom  should  be  sacrificed,  even  though  in  them- 
selves legitimate  (Mt  S®- »  19l0-ia,  Mk  »«•  «• «,  Lk  1438).  It  was 
probably  perceived  by  Jesus  that  the  Young  Ruler's  wealth  was 
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interfering  with  his  realization  of  the  highest  good,  and  would 
render  loyal  and  enthusiastic  discipleship  impostiible  for  him. 
Hence  Jesus  called  upon  him  to  ]^Mrt  with  it  Though  this  is 
the  only  case  of  the  kind  recorded  m  the  Gospels,  it  may  well  be 
that  there  were  others  similar.  But  even  though  it  stand  alone, 
it  is  sufficient  to  establish  the  principle  that  the  influence  of 
w^th  on  the  possessor  may  be  so  injurious  to  his  highest 
interests  that  he  must  renounce  it  if  he  is  to  enter  into  life.  See 
also  Propkrtt. 
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IMie  VoHrdge  Uber  religidae  Fragen,  1882 ;  Wendt,  *  Das 
Eigentum  nach  christlicher  Beurteilung'  in  ZThK,  1898 ; 
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Strauss,  Renan,  Keim,  Weiss,  Beyschlag,  etc ;  B.  Weiss,  NT 
Theot.  1880;  Beyschlag,  NT  Theol.  [E^g.  tr.  1896];  Wendt, 
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J.  W.  Slater, 
WEARINESS.—The  one  reference  to  the  weari- 
ness of  our  Lord  which  we  find  in  the  Gospels 
occurs  in  the  account  of  His  journey  from  Judeea 
into  Galilee.  We  read  that  on  His  way,  beaten 
down  by  heavy  toil  {KeKortaKiifs),  He  sat  upon  the 
well  near  to  the  village  of  Sychar  (Jn  4*).  The 
allusion  is  an  eloquent  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
He  who  is  touched  by  the  feeling  of  our  infirmity 
shared  that  infirmity  in  its  commonest  effect  of 
physical  exhaustion.    See  Humanity  op  Christ. 

W.  W.  HOLDSWORTH. 

WEAVING. — In  our  Lord's  day  weaving  was  done 
by  hand-looms,  as  still  in  the  East  generally.  The 
loom,  with  its  *  beam  *  and  *  shuttle/  which  furnished 
to  OT  poet  and  prophet  figures  of  life's  swiftness 
and  brevity  (cf.  Job  7*,  Is  38"),  is  not  directly 
mentioned  in  the  Gospels.  While  in  the  earlier 
days  in  Palestine  weaving  was  done  mostly  by  men, 
later  it  fell  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of 
women.  The  Rabbis  did  not  give  it  a  high  place 
among  the  crafts.  Among  the  materials  used  in 
weaving  were  flax,  wool,  camel's  hair  and  goat's 
hair.  Flax  and  wool  made  '  soft  clothing '  for  the 
royal  and  the  rich  (Mt  IP,  Lk  16^*),  the  rest  were 
wrought  into  the  coarser  garments  of  the  more 
austere,  like  John  the  Baptist  (Mt  3^),  into  the 
sackcloth  of  the  mourner  (Mt  11'"^^  Lk  10^^),  or  into 
tents  or  sails.  Jesus  wore  a  seamless  garment 
ixtruv  &ppa<poi,  Jn  19^),  woven  in  one  piece,  from 
the  top  throughout,  made  probably  by  faithful, 
ministering  women  (Lk  S'-^'-,  Mt  27**) ;  and  M'hen  He 
was  buried,  the  cloth  in  which  His  body  was  wrapped 
was  of  linen  (Mk  15*»,  Mt  27'»,  Lk  2^^\  Jn  19<o). 

E.  B.  Pollard. 

WEDDING  GARMENT.— The  parable  in  which 
the  incident  of  the  wedding  garment  occurs  is 
recorded  in  Mt  22^*'-.  As  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  similar  story  told  in  Lk  14'*^-  is 
not  a  different  version  of  the  same  parable,  but 
another  teaching  given  on  a  diflerent  occasion, 
there  will  be  no  attempt  made  to  find  what  light 
Lk.'s  parable  of  the  (ireat  Supper  throws  on  it. 
The  wedding  garment  fits  in  as  naturally  witli 
Mt.'s  story  as  it  would  be  out  of  place  in  Lk.'s. 

Questions  have  been  discussed  with  much  learn- 
ing as  to  whether  the  wedding  garment  means 
the  righteousness  of  Christ  or  the  righteousness  of 

Sood  works,  whether  it  be  something  that  we  must 
o  for  ourselves  or  something  that  is  done  for  us. 
The  story,   however,   makes  it  quite  plain  that 


it  is  nothing  we  can  do  for  ourselves.  Those 
gathered  from  the  highways  and  lanes  had  certainly 
no  opportunity  for  making  themselves  garments 
that  would  be  fit  for  the  royal  presence.  There  is 
no  occasion  to  search  for  illustrations  showing  that 
in  the  East  it  was  not  uncommon  at  high  festivals 
to  provide  guests  with  suitable  garments,  because 
whether  that  was  the  case  or  not  historically,  it  is 
certainly  the  case  parabolically.  The  attitude  of 
the  king  throughout  the  story  is  represented  as  so 
generous  that  it  is  inconceivable  that  he  should 
ning  one  of  his  guests  into  a  dungeon  because  he 
was  unable  to  find  for  himself  a  suitable  marriage 
garment.  The  man  is  punished  for  his  impudence 
m  supposing  that  he  could  come  into  the  king's 
presence  just  as  he  was.  If,  then,  we  inquire  wlmt 
the  truth  is  that  our  Lord  wishes  to  express,  it 
is  plainly  this,  which  w^e  find  ag^n  and  again 
in  Scripture,  that  no  one  is  clean  in  God's  sight. 
And  when  this  sinful  condition  is  contrasted  with 
God's  absolute  holiness,  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn 
but  that  man  as  he  is  cannot  stand  in  Grod's  presence. 
The  wedding  garment  means,  then,  something 
that  Crod  supplies,  enabling  the  sinner  to  stand  in 
His  presence.  Now  there  is  nothing  in  tiie  spiritual 
world  that  properly  answers  to  a  cloak  or  garment. 
Here,  dress  may  efiect  a  deception,  may  make  a 
man  appear  to  be  what  he  is  not,  but  there  all  ia 
real,  ana  the  character  is  seen  through  and  through. 
Commentatora  have  therefore  rightly  felt  that  the 
wedding  garment  must  denote  an  element  in  char- 
acter. It  is  not,  on  the  one  hand,  what  is  popu- 
larly known  as  good  works,  because  they  may  have 
no  root  in  the  character ;  nor  is  it  some  fictitious 
imputation  of  what  does  not  really  belong  to  us ; 
nor  is  it,  as  Archer  Butler  suggests,  a  spirit  of 
sympathetic  joy  with  the  wedding  fesitivities.  It 
is  something  the  lack  of  which  deserves  searching 
judgment,  the  presence  of  which  is  absolutely 
necessary.  What  is  it?  Is  it  not  that  defijiit« 
relationsnip  with  Christ  which  is  so  clearly  ex- 
pressed in  the  hymn — 

*  Rock  of  Affes  cleft  for  me, 
Let  me  hide  myself  in  thee,' 

a  relationship  implying  the  closest  possible  union  ? 
It  is  not  something  lictitious  or  unreal,  but  some- 
thing which  the  fact  of  sin  demands.  For  just  a^ 
the  spirit  of  independence  is  a  ridiculous  assumption 
for  the  creature  m  the  presence  of  his  Creator,  s<» 
that  of  dependence  on  a  perfect  character  carries 
with  it  a  definite  moral  quality. 

It  may  l)e  said  that  this  interpretation  explains 
the  substantive  but  not  the  adjective,  that  we  have 
a  meaning  for  'garment'  but  not  for  *  wedding 
garment.'  The  wedding  of  the  parable  stands  for 
the  union  of  God  with  humanity— the  Incarnation, 
as  we  call  it.  The  indifference  to  that  fact  is  the 
heaviest  condemnation  the  world  can  receive. 
That  was  the  blunder  of  the  commercial  p€K)ple  of 
our  Lord's  time,  who  were  so  engrossed  with  their 
own  business  as  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  presence 
of  Christ  in  the  worfd,  and  who,  when  it  seemed 
a,s  though  it  would  interfere  \\ith  their  concerns, 
did  their  best  to  destroy  it.  The  blunder  of  tlie 
outcast  is  to  suppose  that  this  wonderful  con- 
descension -was  not  necessary.  It  Ls  this  that  is 
depicted  in  the  incident  of  the  wedding  garment. 

G.  H.  S.  Walpole. 

WEEK.— See  Time. 

WEEPING.— See  Tears. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES.— The  specific  ob- 
ject  for  which  the  Gospels  were  compo8e<l  did  not 
call  for  anything  like  a  full  detailed  use  of  metrical 
data.  Within  their  limited  compass  there  are  only 
incidental  allusions  to  a  system,  or  rather  systemn, 
of  weights  and  measures.    These  are  naturally 
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ftcanty  and  obBcure.  The  most  that  can  be  done 
with  them  is  to  identify  them  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible with  equivalents  in  modem  systems,  and  to 
ascertain  their  places  in  those  that  were  current 
in  the  Palestine  of  NT  times.  At  this  last  point  a 
ditiiculty  at  once  emerges,  due  partly  to  the  absence 
of  regard  for  accuracy  and  precision  in  such  matters 
prevalent  at  the  time  and  place,  and  partly  to  the 
mixture  of  standards  derived  from  successive  and 
widely  differing  populations  coming  in  with  suc- 
cessive waves  of  conquest  and  invasion.  The  situa- 
tion was  not  unlike  that  of  modem  Syria,  with  its 
bewildering  confusion  of  coinage  and  other  stand- 
ards of  value,  brought  in  and  CTaf ted  on  the  native 
system  by  French,  German,  and  English  merchants. 

It  is  generally  agreed  by  expert  metrologists 
that  the  oasis  and  fountainhead  of  all  systems  of 
measurement  is  to  be  traced  to  Babylonia.  But 
in  i)assing  into  Western  countries,  the  Babylonian 
system  was  naturally  subjected  to  as  many  modifi- 
cations as  it  entered  reeions,  and  gave  rise  to  quite 
as  many  secondary  or  derivative  systems.  These, 
during  the  course  of  the  interrelations  of  the 
peoples  using  them,  mutually  affected  one  another ; 
ana  the  result  was  a  variety  of  values  called  by 
the  same  name,  or  by  names  derived  from  the 
same  original.  On  account  of  this  fact,  etymo- 
logical processes  of  reasoning  are  in  this  field  of 
little  value,  if  not  altogether  valueless  and  mis- 
leading. Moreover,  throughout  the  whole  history 
of  metrology  there  is  a  tendency  noticeable  to- 
wards the  shrinkage  or  reduction  of  primitive 
values,  making  it  essential  to  distinguish  with 
great  care  between  the  values  current  under  the 
same  name  in  different  periods  of  history.  In  the 
attempt  to  reach  the  exact  facts  as  far  as  the  1st 
cent.  A.D.  is  concerned,  it  will  be  best  to  bear  in 
mind  that  in  Palestine  during  the  OT  period  three 
main  systems  of  metrotomy  came  into  use  more  or 
less  extensively,  the  Baoylonian,  the  Egyptian, 
and  the  Phoenician,  and  that  to  these,  just  before 
the  times  of  Jesus,  the  Roman  conquest  added  a 
fourth  as  a  disturbing  element. 

I.  Weights. — The  primitive  unit  of  weight  was 
the  shekel.  This  developed  into  two  forms,  the 
heavy  and  the  light  (cf .  Kennedy  in  Hastings'  DB, 
art.  *  Weights  and  Measures ').  The  heavy  shekel 
weighed  252*5  grs.,  and  the  light  just  one-half  of 
that.  Perhaps  while  the  shekel  was  still  being 
used  in  these  forms,  a  third  value  was  attached  to 
it  by  the  introduction  of  the  Syrian  shekel  of  320 
grs.,  and  a  fourth  value  later,  viz.  the  Phoenician 
of  2S4-4  grs.  In  Roman  times  the  denarius  was 
introduced.  This  was  equivalent  to  the  Attic 
drachm.  But  Josephus  [Ant,  ill.  viii.  2)  repre- 
sents the  Hebrew  shekel  (<r/icXos)  as  equal  to  a 
tetradrachm  (4  drs.),  and  a  drachm-denarius  was 
fixed  by  Nero  at  62*62  grs.  At  least  approximately, 
thefefore,  for  the  1st  cent.  A.D.,  three  units  in  the 
scale  of  weights  may  be  determined,  as  follows : 
the  drachm-aenarius=52'5  grs.,  the  light  shekel  = 
105  grs.,  and  the  heavy  shekel =210  grs.  Of  the 
higher  units  the  mina  is  equated  with  100  drs.,  and 
the  talent  with  60  minas,  hence  the  scale  : 


Dr.-Den.  Shek. 
Drachm-Denar.      1 
Shek.  Oijfht)  .        2  1 

Shek.  0»eavy)         4  2 

Tetradrachm 
Mina 


Tetr.     Min.  Talent. 


Talent 


100 
6000 


50 
3000 


26 
1500 


1 
60 


52*5+ grs. 

106-1-   „ 

210+   „ 

5250+    „ 
315000+   „ 


In  the  Gospels  the  words  SlSpaxfiov  (light  shekel, 
Mt  11^)  and  rdXoKroir  *  (talent,  Mt  18^  2y»-«)  occur, 
but  not  as  the  names  of  weights ;  they  are  the 
designations  of  coins  (see  Money).    The  only  term 

*  r<a«m«7«;  in  Rev  Itfn  (cf.  also  Jos.  BJ  v.  vL  3)  can  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  be  onlv  an  approxhnation.  The  PEFSt^ 
1802,  289  f.,  records  the  duoover}'  of  a  large  stone  weighing 
64600  grs.  (41900  grammes),  used  as  a  heavy  talent  weight. 


purely  designating  a  weight  is  Xlrpa  (pound,  Jn  12^ 
19*).*  This  was  identitied  with  the  mina  of  the 
above  scale  as  its  approximate  equivalent.  Its 
exact  weight  in  the  Koman  scale  of  weights  is 
given  as  5050  grs.,  or  11  oz.  avoirdupois. 

II.  Measures. — 1.  Measures  of  Length. — The 
unit  of  linear  measurement  in  earlier  Bibucal  times 
was  the  cabit  {^^).  This  was  obtained  by  the 
adoption  of  the  length  of  the  forearm  from  the 
elbow  to  the  tip  of  the  middle  finger  as  the  stand- 
ard. There  are  evidences  that  such  a  standard 
was  early  averaged,  conventionalized,  and  made 
the  legal  unit  among  the  Israelites,  being  intro- 
duced like  other  standards  of  the  kind  from  Baby- 
lonia. The  cubit  did  not,  however,  remain  a  fixed 
unit  throughout.  From  Ezk  40*  (cf.  43**)  we 
learn  that  two  standards  of  measurement  called 
cubits  had  come  into  use,  and  were  employed  in 
the  prophet's  day,  and  that  these  differed  bv  one 
hanas  breadth.  The  common  cubit  was  six  hand- 
breadths  in  length,  the  sacred  cubit,  seven.  The 
question  of  the  absolute  length  of  either  is,  there- 
fore, resolved  into  the  value  of  the  handbreadth. 
It  would  be  useless  to  discuss  in  detail  the  various 
processes  through  which  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem has  been  attempted.  The  results  of  these 
processes  show  a  divergence  of  over  nine  inches. 
Uonder  (Handbook  of  the  Bible)  finds  the  cubit  to 
be  16  in.  in  length.  Petrie  {Ency.  Brit,*  xxiv. 
484)  finds  it  to  be  25*2.  Between  these  extremes 
are  the  following :  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy  (Hastings' 
DB,  art.  *  Weights  and  Measures'),  17*5  in.; 
Watson  {PEFSt,  1897,  203  ff.),  17*7;  Beswick  (t6. 
1879,  182  ff.),  17-72;  Warren  {ib.  1899,  229  ff.), 
17*76  in.;  Smith's  DB,  baited  on  Thenius,  19*5  in.: 
and  Petrie  (PEFSt,  1892,  31),  22*6.  If  we  set 
aside  the  extremes  by  Conder  and  Petrie  and 
Smith's  DBy  the  divergence  in  the  remainder  is 
reduced  to  a  margin  not  larger  than  *25  inch. 
Accordingly,  the  con.sensus  of  the  most  recent 
investigation  may  be  safelv  taken  to  fix  the  value 
of  the  cubit  in  inches  at  between  17*50  and  17*75. 
Therefore  the  symbol,  17*5+ may  be  accepted  as 
the  approximate  value  of  the  common  cubit  among 
the  Israelites.  Upon  this  basis  the  longer  cubit 
of  Ezk  40*  was  20*6  in.  This  result  coincides  with 
the  Egyptian  metrological  system,  and  it  appears 
probable  that,  being  introduced  from  Egj^pt  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  royal  Egyptian  measure  of  the 
name,  the  cubit  was  gradually  reduced  until  in 
Ezekiel's  day  the  shorter  form  of  it  had  been 
definitely  fixed.  This,  then,  persisted  up  to  NT 
times,  and  was  identified  with  the  Roman  cubitus 
of  a  little  less  than  17*6  in.  (cf.  Smith,  Diet,  of 
Antiq.  p.  1227).t 

The  subdivisions  of  the  cubit  were  the  span, 
equalling  half  a  cubit ;  the  palm  or  hand-breadth^ 
one-sixth  of  a  cubit;  and  tlie  digit  or  flnger-breadth, 
one  twenty-fourth  of  a  cubit.  The  multiples  in 
common  use  were  the  fathom,  consisting  of  four 
cubits,  and  the  reed,  of  six  cubits.  Hence  the 
table: 

Digit.  Palm.  Span.  Cubit.  Fathom.  Reed. 
Digit  (Finger.     1  "73  in. 

breadth) 
Palm  (Hand-     4  1  3*      „ 

breadth) 
Span      .        .    12  3         1  8'5  „ 

Cubit     .        .    24  6         2         1  17-52  „ 

Fathom.        .    06        24         8         4  1  70-+  „ 

Reed      ..  144        30        12         6  15  1      105-5  „ 


*  In  this  place,  according  to  Hultsch,  the  xirpv.  is  not  the  same 
as  in  Jn  19".  He  understands  the  term  to  be  the  name  of  a 
translucent  horn  vessel  with  measuring  lines  on  the  outside, 
used  by  apothecaries  in  dealing  out  medicines.  Such  a  mea- 
suring instrument  was  used ;  but  that  it  served  for  carrying 
ointment  is  improbable,  and  the  identification  of  the  Xir^  here 
with  Jn  199B  seems  more  naturaL 

t  In  Egypt,  too,  there  was  a  longer  cubit  and  a  shorter,  and 
these  two  were  related  to  one  another  as  7  to  6,  their  values  in 
inches  being  respectively  10*43  and  16'66. 
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In  the  Grospels  the  cubit  is  ^mentioned  in  Mt  6^, 
Lk  V2Py  and  on  21^  In  all  these  passages  it  appears 
as  an  approximation,  and  neither  requires  nor 
admits  of  precise  determination.  Lengtlis  less  than 
that  of  the  cubit  are  not  alluded  to.  Of  greater 
len<^ths  the  following  occur,  being  outside  the  usual 
scale  as  given  above.  The  stadium  or  furlong  (Lk 
24^',  Jn  6^*  IP*).  The  term  is  borrowed  from  the 
Greek  scale,  and  appears  there  as  the  equivalent 
of  600  ft.  (more precisely  600  ft.  9  in.),  or 400 cubits. 
The  mile  (Mt  5^)  was  also  borrow^ed,  but  is  taken 
from  the  Roman  scale,  and  was  equal  to  7*5  Greek 
stadia  (furlongs),  or  3000  cubits  (1700  yds.).  The 
day*B  Journey  (Lk  2^),  which  is  a  common  Oriental 
way  of  reckoning  distances  of  considerable  length 
at  the  present  day,  seems  to  have  been  used  in 
ancient  times  also.  It  is  not,  however,  reducible 
to  any  definite  equivalent,  and  was  no  doubt  a 
very  elastic  term.  See  on  this  and  on  '  Sabbath 
day's  journey,*  art.  Journey. 

2.  Mecvnires  of  Surface. — Of  measures  of  area  no 
mention  is  made  in  the  Gospels  or  in  the  NT  any- 
where. Occasional  allusions  to  the  purchase  of 
land  (Mt  13«  27',  Lk  14^ ;  cf .  Ac  1")  are  not  of  such 
a  character  as  to  include  the  measurement  used  in 
these  and  similar  transactions. 

3.  Measures  of  Capacity. — These  naturally  fall 
into  liquid  ana  dry  measures.  Primitively  the 
most  common  word  for  measure  of  volume  in  Bible 
lands  was  perhaps  the  seah  ((Tdroy,  fUrpw^  cf.  Mt 
13®,  which  is  also  the  usage  of  the  LXX).  This 
was  tlie  *  measure '  par  excellence.  This,  however, 
became  differentiated  at  least  as  early  as  before 
the  NT  age  into  a  unit  of  dry  measure,  and  the 
Am,  with  twice  the  capacity  of  the  seah,  took  its 
place  in  the  corresponding  liquid  scale.  Neverthe- 
less, in  ascertaining  the  values  of  both  liquid  and 
dry  standards  of  measurement,  the  most  con- 
venient starting-point  is  the  seah.  This,  on  the 
one  hand,  is  easily  traceable  in  its  equivalents  in 
the  Gra^co-Roman  metrology,  and,  on  the  other, 
as  the  unit  on  which  the  ephah-bath  is  based, 
furnishes  a  key  to  the  Palestinian  metrology  of 
both  dry  and  liquid  varieties. 

As  to  the  equivalency  of  the  seah  in  the  classical 
Grseco- Roman  system,  the  following  data  give 
testimony  :  Josephus  (Ant.  IX.  iv.  5)  says,  *  A  seah 
is  equal  to  one  and  one-half  Italian  inodii.^  An 
anonymous  writer,  citetl  by  Hultsch  [Mctr.  Script. 
i.  81.  6),  speaks  to  the  same  effect ;  so  also  Jerome 
(on  Mt  13^),  who,  however,  probably  simply  re- 
produces this  representation.  On  the  other  hand, 
according  to  Epiphanius  {Mctr.  Script,  i.  82.  8), 
the  seah  was  equal  to  one  and  one-quarter  modii 
(20  scxtarii) ;  but  that  this  is  not  a  precise  state- 
ment appears  from  the  same  writer's  equating  the 
seah  with  22  sextarii  elsewhere  [Mctr.  Script,  i. 
82.  9).  Indirectly  from  the  identification  of  the 
bathy  the  ror,  and  the  hin  by  Josephus,  with  their 
corresponding  Roman  equivalents  (cf.  Ant.  vill.  ii. 
9,  XV.  ix.  2,  III.  viii.  3),  the  value  of  the  seah  is 
computed  at  22  sextarii ;  and  as  this  agrees  with 
the  equation  of  the  Babylonian  e.phah-hath  with  66 
srxtarii  (Hultsch,  Gricch.  and  Rom.  Mctr.  ii.  p. 
412),  it  may  be  taken  as  correct. 

This  gives  us  the  value  of  tlie  seah  in  Roman 
sextarii.  The  reduction  of  the  sextarii  to  i)resent- 
day  En«j:lisli  standards  may  be  made  either  ujwn 
the  bjLsis  of  the  calcnilations  of  Hultsch  [Met rot. 
p.  4r)3),  which  yield  a  sextarius  of  96  pt.  (cf. 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Ant.,  followed  by  Harper's  Z)/r^.  of 
Class.  Lit.  and  Ant.,  ed.  H.  T.  Peck),  and  a  senh 
of  21 -I-  pts.  (2  gals.  2  qts.  and  1 -f-  ^)ts.);  or  this 
reduction  may  be  ma<le  upon  the  basis  of  the  use 
of  the  Farnese  conqius  ( =  6  sextarii)  in  the  Dresden 
Museum,  which  yields  a  sextarius  of  '99  pts.  The 
difference  in  results  between  these  methods  amounts 
to  no  more  than  -03  pt.  in  the  Roman  sextarius. 


Log. 

Hin. 

Seah. 

Bath. 

Cor. 

1 

«    1     pt. 

12 

1 

=  11-9  pts. 

24 

2 

1 

=  23-8    „ 

72 

6 

3 

1 

=  71-28  .. 

720 

60 

30 

10 

1 

=  712-8    .. 

Neither  of  the  two  methods  positively  excludes 

the  possibility  of  error,   but  the   latter  appears 

u|)on  the  whole  more  trustworthy.     Thus  in  the 

reconstruction  of  a  table  we  have  the  equation  to 

start  with:  sextarius ^'^  pt.     The  seah  (22  scxt. 

=2  gal.  2  qts.  1*78  pts.)  is,  then,  approximately 

23-f-  pts. 

This  yields  for  the  dry  measure  the  scale  as 

follows : 

Log.  Kab.  Omer.  Seah.  Ephah.  Cor. 

L(Mf         .         .      1  =     1     pt. 

Kab         ..41  =s    4     pts. 

Omer      .        .      7*5     1*8  1  =    7J     „ 

Seah        ..    24       6  3*6  1                           =  2375  „ 

Ephah    ..    72      18  10  3           1               =  71-28  „ 

Cor  (Homer)  .  720    180  100  30         10         1    =712-8    „ 

And  for  the  liquid  the  scale  as  follows : 

Log 

Hin 

Seah 

Bath 

Cor 

These  two  scales  represent  the  values  of  mea- 
sures of  capacity  of  the  later  days  of  Judaism. 
For  OT  times  the  value  of  the  seaK  would  have  to 
be  made  larger,  and  the  table  correspondingly  in- 
creased. For  practical  purposes  the  tog = sextarius 
=  pt.  equation  may  be  deemed  sufficient. 

In  the  Gospels  the  following  allusions  to  the 
scales  occur.  The  seah  (Mt  13»,  Lk  13^)  is  the 
equivalent  of  one-third  of  an  ephah,  and  so  is  meant 
to  designate  generally  as  large  a  quantity  as  was 
usually  handled  in  household  necessities.  Three 
seahs  are  equal  to  35^  qts.  or  1  bushel.  The  cor 
(Lk  16^)  appears  under  the  name  of  '  measure,'  the 
expression  oeing  naturall]^  a  general  and  inexact 
one.  The  total  quantity  intended  to  be  indicated 
is  1(X)  cors  or  1110  bushels. 

Measures  not  included  in  the  above  scales  occur 
as  follows.  The  xestes  (^^crnyj,  translated  *cop,' 
Mk  7*  (^)  was  probably  a  small  and  handy  house- 
hold vessel,  with  the  capacity  of  a  pint  measure,  and 
used  as  such.  The  modius  {fidSios,  Mt  5^*,  Mk  4-\ 
Lk  11®,  tr.  in  all  the  English  versions  '  bushel ')  is 
not  the  English  bushel,  but  the  Hebrew  seah.  The 
name  is  borrowed  from  the  Graeco-Roman  usage. 
The  measure  itself  was,  like  the  xeMe^,  a  useful 
household  utensil.  The  vwtretes  {fierprfHii,  Jn  2^, 
tr.  ''flpkin')  is  evidently  the  bath  of  tlie  Hebrew 
scale,  containing  approximately  9  gallons. 

LiTERATrRE.— Hultsch,  Griech.  n.  Rihn.  Metrolofjif,  ii.  (1SS2). 
also  his  Collection  of  Greek  and  Roman  Sources,  under  the  title 
of  Metrolofficorutn  Scriptorum  Jirliqiiict,  2  vols.  (1}*G4-1S66) : 
Lchmann,  '  Altbab.  Mass  u.  Gewicht '  (in  I'erhatidl.  d.  Berlins v 
Gesellscha/t  /.  Anthrvpol.  1889);  Zuckermann,  Das  Jiidutchf 
Massst/stem  (1867);  Nowack,  II fb.  Arch.  i.  198 ff.  ;  Benzin^r, 
Heb.  Arch.  178  ff.  A.  C.  ZeNOS. 

WELL  {■a-rry^,  (pp^ap,  Jn  4«-").— The  one  well 
mentioned  in  the  (iospels  is  that  of  «Iacob,  near 
ancient  Shechem,  under  the  northern  clitts  of 
Gerizim.  There  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  this  i^ 
the  well  jwinted  out  to  this  day  as  Bir  Ydkub  in 
the  eastern  opening  of  the  pass  or  Nftblus.  Samari- 
tan, Jewish,  Christian,  and  Moslem  traditions 
support  this  identification  with  absolute  unanimity. 
See  Jacob's  Well. 

There  is  a  law  of  the  well  in  the  East,  which, 
although  un\\Titt«n,  'receives  well-nigh  universal 
homage.  Drawing  water  from  the  cisterns  or  wells 
that  al)ound  in  Palestine  occupies  much  of  the 
women's  time.  The  stones  round  the  mouth  of 
many  a  well  are  scored  deeply  by  friction  of  the 
roi)es  to  which  the  bucket  or  leather  dalum  is 
attached.  Few  experiences  are  more  trying  than 
to  pass  one  of  these  *  wells '  in  the  heat,  seeing  the 
water  in  the  cool  depths  but  having  *  nothing  to 
drjiw  with.'  The  appeal  of  the  thirsty  to  one 
drawing,    'Give  me  to   drink,'  Ls  never  refused. 


WEST 
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While  surprised  that  a  Jew,  even  when  urged  by 
thirst,  should  thus  accost  a  Samaritan,  the  woman 
did  not  deny  the  Saviour's  request.  Even  a  Metd- 
icileh,  one  of  the  most  fanatical  of  all  Oriental 
sects,  will  give  water  to  the  thirsty,  if  appealed  to, 
although  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  pollution  he 
must  destroy  the  vessel  from  which  the  infidel  has 
drunk.  W.  EwiNG. 

WEST  {dvfffii/i),  p-  In  Palestine  the  direction  of 
the  setting  sun  is  also  that  of  the  sea,  and  the 
West  is  therefore  the  source  from  which  rain  is 
generally  expected  (1  K  18«,  Lk  12").  The  ob- 
served connexion  between  western  clouds  and  rain 
led  Christ  to  remark  on  the  strange  inattention 
to  the  spiritual  trend  of  the  times  (Lk  12^).  He 
attributed  such  disregard  and  misrepresentation 
to  self-delusion  resulting  from  insincerity.  He 
recognized  that  the  final  stage  of  imperviousness 
and  impotence  had  been  reached,  and  that  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  required  the  removal  of  both 
teachers  and  teaching  and  a  re-baptism  of  religious 
vision  and  thought  (Mt  23»-»,  Mk  8",  Jn  4«). 

The  reference  to  North,  South,  East,  and  West 
as  the  equal  sources  from  which  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  was  to  draw  its  membership,  indicated  the 
universal  scope  of  His  own  relationship  to  the 
world.  The  same  truth  is  suggested  in  tlie  vision 
of  the  New  Jerusalem  as  the  city  with  an  equal 
number  of  open  gates  on  its  four  sides  (Rev  2V^). 
Hence  to-day,  in  the  statesmanship  of  that  King- 
dom, it  is  unwise  and  wasteful  to  transport  to  the 
East  the  controversies  and  cleavages  of  Western 
Christianity.  Only  the  universal  truths  of  the 
gospel  should  be  presented  to  the  universal  mission 
held.  G.  M.  Mackie. 

WHALE.— See  Jonah,  Ninevites,  Sign. 

WHEAT. — Of  all  the  cereals,  wheat  is  at  once 
the  most  valuable  and  the  most  widely  distributed. 
It  has  been  cultivated  from  very  early  times,  as  is 
proved  by  the  finding  of  wheat  grains  in  some  of 
the  oldest  Egyptian  tomljs.  In  what  land  it  had 
its  origin  is  unknoAvn,  but  de  Candolle  assies 
the  honour  to  Mesopotamia.  In  Palestine  its 
cultivation  dates  back  to  a  time  prior  to  the 
Hebrew  conquest  (Dt  8*).  How  long  l»efore  cannot 
be  said,  but  it  was  probably  a  considerable  time. 
In  the  OT  the  most  common  name  for  it  is  nyn, 
which  the  LXX  renders  in  most  instances  by  trvpSs 
(Gn  30^*,  Ex  9M  etc.)  but  sometimes  by  <rrros(Jg  6", 
Ezk  27"),  and  the  Vulg.  by  triticum  and,  in  a  few 
cases,  frumcntum.  On  tne  other  hand,  (nroi  is 
used  also  to  render  -19  (Jer  23»,  Jl  2>*),  \r^  (Nu  18", 
Jer  31"),  -nav  (Jos  6"),  and  i^  (Gn  42«-»).  In  the 
NT  this  is  the  term  invariably  employed  (Mt  3", 
Lk  16^  etc.),  and  in  EV  it  is  nearly  always  trans- 
lated *  wheat.'  Like  the  Heb.  jfj,  however,  <rtros  is 
really  a  general  term  for  the  cereals.  But  we  can 
readily  understand  how,  just  as  in  Scotland  the 
word  *  com '  has  become  practically  the  equivalent 
of  oats,  so  in  Palestine  (rlroi  shouKl  come  to  mean 
wheat.  For  it  was  the  most  common  and  the 
most  valued  of  the  staple  products  of  the  country, 
and  was,  as  it  still  is,  its  princi])al  breadstuff. 
Several  varieties  of  wheat  are  grown  in  Palestine. 
Tristram  {Nat.  Hist,  of  Bible,  492)  mentions  spe- 
cially three  of  them :  Triticum  romposifum,  T. 
spelta  (which  is  the  most  common  of  all),  and 
T.  hyhemum. 

Wheat  is  sown  about  November,  shortly  after 
the  first  rains  have  softened  the  soil  and  rendered 
it  fit  for  ploughing.  It  is  ripe  in  May  or  June, 
but  the  time  of  harvest  varies  for  the  different 
districts,  being  earliest  in  the  low-lying  Jordan 
Valley,  and  latest  in  the  Lebanons.  The  processes 
of  reaping,  threshing,  winnowing,  and  sifting  have 


already  been  described  (see  Agriculture).  The 
return  yielded  by  wheat  varies  greatly.  Thirty- 
fold  is,  according  to  Tristram,  reckoned  a  good 
return  {<^.  cit.  489).  But  that  applies  to  Palestine 
as  it  is  now.  The  sixty-fold  or  hundred-fold  of  the 
parable  (Mt  13^  II)  mignt  well  have  been  obtained 
m  the  days  of  its  former  prosperity.  Wheat  was 
an  article  of  export  from  very  early  days  (Ezk  27", 
cf.  Ac  12*),  and  even  to  this  day  considerable 
quantities  are  exported  by  way  of  Haifa  and 
Beirut.     It  is  obtained  mainly  from  the  ^auran. 

Hugh  Duncan. 
WICKED. — \Vicke<lness  (iromjp/a)  is  sin  contem- 
plated, not  in  the  light  of  judicial  ^ilt,  or  even  of 
moral  badness,  but  of  the  active  mischief  whicli  it 
works. 

Four  Greek  words  in  NT  are  translated  *  wicked '  in  EV. 

(1)  kBtr/AM  (only  in  2  P  27  317)^  This  describes  the  man  who 
yim.  not  walk  according  to  the  lines  laid  dou-n  {ri6urBm)  for  him 
by  others ;  the  man  who  gratifies  his  own  desires  and  whims,  in 
defiance  of  puMic  opinion,  or  even  of  Divine  regulation. 

(2)  kffAst  (Ac  2SS,  and  nine  other  times :  kfitim^  sixteen  times). 
This  word  originally  has  to  do  by  derivation  with  the  sheep  that 
will  not  stay  m  its  own  pasture  (Muir),  or  the  man  who  breaks 
through  limits  (*•/*•/)  assigned,  and  hence  signifies  a  lawless  man. 
The  thoup^ht  is  similar  to  that  in  (1). 

(8)  tuuut.  Meaning  originally  '  unpleasant '  (cf.  Lk  16^,  Ac  28!(, 
Rev  16^,  and  then  'failing  to  answer  expectation  or  fulfil  the 
apparent  reason  for  existence,'  the  word  comes  to  mean 
'morally  bod'  as  opposed  to  kymAitt  morally  good  (Ht  21^1  24^, 
Coia^etcjL 

(4)  9**fnpii.  This  is  the  usual  NT  word;  and  it  occurs  very 
frequently,  being  usually  rendered  '  wicked'  or  '  evil.'  It  is 
connected  by  derivation  With  toil  (titt).  J.  J.  Schmidt  sug- 
gests that,  like  the  word  '  villaim*,'  it  has  drifted  from  meaning 
Mabouring'  and  hence  'lower  cwss'  to  *  degraded '  and  thence 
'  vicious.'  But  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  root  thought  in 
x»vr,p6(  is  '  causing  trouble,'  *  mischievous,'  and  Uience  *  actively 
\«icked '  in  contrast  to  xpn*^^*  *  actively  good.'  A  vivid  picture 
of  the  thought  involved  is  found  in  Mt  132*-30-  »•*»,  where  the 
tares  are  the  fruit  of  the  *  %vicked  one,'  i  tmn^it.  The  bad  man 
(tuutii)  may  be  content  to  sin  alone,  the  wicked  man  (▼•fr^cV) 
seeks  to  dnw  away  others  also. 

1.  The  caiises  of  wickedness. — (a)  The  wicked  one 
(Mt  13"-  38,  Eph  6«,  1  Jn  2"- "  3",  perh.  Mt  6^',  etc. ). 
The  first  great  source  of  evil  is  apparently  the  devil. 
He  is  the  great  mischief-maker  who  disarranges 
God's  orden^  world  {Kdafios,  Mt  4®  13**,  etc.),  and  is 
ever  found  in  antagonism  to  Christ's  dominion 
(Mt  13"- »,  1  Jn  S^^  RV).  (b)  Wicked  snirits. 
Scripture  reveals  to  us  not  only  a  general,  but 
also  an  army  of  wicked  spirits  who  are  ever  ready 
to  do  his  work  (see  Mt  12«,  Ac  19^«»,  etc.).  (r) 
Fallen  human  nature.  Suggestions  from  without 
are  reinforced  by  willingness  from  within.  De- 
praved human  nature  (cf.  Mt  7")  is  traitor  to  Christ 
(Mt  15'»,  Mk  7«  Lk  11»»,  Ro  1»).  This  is  the  per- 
manent condition  of  the  world  apart  from  Christ 
(1  Jn  6",  Gal  H). 

2.  Manifestations  of  wickedness. — The  tree  of 
wickedness  has  many  kinds  of  fruit,  by  which  we 
detect  its  character  (Mt  7"*  '*) :  e.g.  violence  (Mt  5*®, 
Ac  17*,  2  Th  3?),  hypocrisy  (Mt  22'"),  an  unforgiving 
spirit  (Mt  18»),  idleness  (Mt  25»),  unbelief  (He  3*2)^ 
self-sufficiency  (Ja  4")»  spite  (3  Jn*®) ;  everything, 
in  fact,  that  is  unlike  Christ,  flourishes  in  the 
devil's  Eden — the 'lost  world. 

3.  The  consequences  of  wickedness. — The  *  children 
of  the  wicked  one,'  if  unredeemed  from  his  service, 
will  share  his  doom  (Mt  13«-  «>  26«- »  Ro  1»-  >« ;  cf. 
Eph  2«- »). 

i.  The  remedy  for  iciclcedness. — God's  attitude 
towards  the  wicked  man  is  not  one  of  implacable 
anger,  but  of  winning  kindness  (Lk  6").  Recon- 
ciled through  the  cross  of  Christ  (Col  1»- ").  the 
wicked  man  may  find  complete  pardon  for  the  past. 
Nay  more,  he  may  be  so  renewed  in  nature  as  to 
have  no  taste  for  his  former  way  of  life  (Ro  12*, 
Ac  3»,  1  Co  6«,  1  Th  5«).  And  further,  he  may  not 
only  be  completely  ransomed  from  the  slavery  in 
which  he  was  formerly  held  (Mt  6",  Jn  17",  2  Th 
3',  1  Jn  6"  RV),  but  may  become  actually  victori- 
ous, through  the  imparted  power  of  Christ,  over 


the  evil  one,  who  is  now  bitterly  anta^onUtic  to 
Ills  former  ttubject  (I  Jn  2"-  '*,  Epli  B"""). 

LtTKHXTtRi.— TKii>:ta,SfiHni(ruu;  QriiiuU'Tbai'imnd  Creiner, 
±exx.  ..cc.  «>>«,  T..i^i.  if.  C.  LEI«. 

VIDOW  {xip^)' — Four  widou-s  are  referred  to  in 
the  (.iosiielH. 

1.  Anna  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  (Lk  2="-"),  n, 
devout  wamBu  described  ax  a  propheteHS,  who  bad 
been  a  widow  eigiitj-four  feara,  and  who  con- 
stantly frequented  the  Temple,  passing  her  time  in 
fastingH  and  prajerx,  and  who,  uoniin^;  up  at  the 
moment  of  the  presentntion  of  the  infant  Saviour, 
moved  by  the  Huirit  of  prophecy,  spake  of  Hint  tu 
thoKB  present  who  were  expectinE  the  redemption 
of  Jerusalem.  The  Lewis  MS  ot  the  Syrioc  Gos- 
nela  Hayn  tliat  Anna  lived  only  neven  days  with 
her  husband,  nn  alteration  not  improbably  made 
by  some  scribe  with  the  object  of  reducing  Anna's 
t^e  t4i  a  leiw  unusual  limit.     See  also  art.  Anna. 

3.  The  widow  of  SareptA  or  Zarepliath,  referred 
to  by  our  Lord  in  the  aynagoi^e  at  Nazareth 
(Lk  4"-^)  BB  ui  instance  of  a  UentUe  who  ha.1 
entertained  Elijah,  and  had  received  a  blessing  by 
his  uieans.  It  has  been  aowgeHt^d  by  A.  Meyer 
(i/m«  MiiUarapmehc,  iv.  8)  that  the  word  '  widow ' 
here  may  li&ve  been  'Gentile'  in  some  Aramaic 
original,  j/i  .  Vni]  {nnnaithn),  tlie  feminine  of 
'Gentile'  ur  'Syrian' having  been  confused  with 
]A\^j-i^]  inrmatta),  '  u  widow.'  If  this  were  so, 
then  our  Lord's  reference  to  Naaman  the  St/rUm 
would  be  balanced  by  a  reference  to  '  a  woman 
who  waa  a  Syrian '  or  '  Gentile.' 

_  8.  The  widow  ot  Nain  (Lk  7"-").  a  little  town 
situated  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  Mount  Talior 
in  Galilee,  to  whom  our  Lord  nttered  IliH  com- 
paxaionate  '  Weep  aot '  junt  before  reatorinc;  her 
only  Hon  to  life.  The  people  who  witneased  the 
miracle  exclaimed  that  a  great  prophet  bad  risen 
up  aiuon);  them,  probably  vrith  reference  to  Elijah 
or  EHsha,  the  former  i>i  whom,  like  Christ,  had 

4.  The  poor  widow  who  east  her  two  inite»  into 
the  treasury  (Mk  IS""*",  Lk  21'"*),  whom  Christ 
comiiiendod.  It  sliuuld  not  be  forgotten  in  prac- 
tical ftpiilicationa  of  this  inuident  and  of  our  JJonl'ii 
praise  of  the  widow,  that  ahe  caat  in  '  all  her  livint;,' 
that  ts  to  sn^,  her  day's  entire  inuome,  or  '  all  tliat 
slie  had  to  live  u]ion  until  more  should  be  earned ' 
(Swetel,  and  that  conriequenity  Uiephrane  'widow's 
mite'  is  innirret^tly  applied  t(i  ainall  sums  de- 
ducted, anil   more  ur   le.is  easily  ajiared,   from   a 

In  addition  tu  these  fonr  widows,  who  were 
actual  iwraons,  a  widow  ia  a  eharacter  in  one  of 
our  Lonl's  parables  (l,k  18'""),  who,  having  no  ])ower 
to  enforce  the  justice  she  claims,  obtains  it  at 
length  Ijy  her  imjiortunity ;  ami  from  this  our  Lord 
drawH  Hia  u/orltori  eoneluaioii  that  Gwl  will  hear 
and  answer  those  who  cry  day  and  night  untii 
Uim.  Further,  widows  are  referred  to  by  Christ 
(Mt  23"  [omitted  by  RV],  .\lk  12«,  Lk  20«|  as 
beinf;  nfiun  rnielly  oppressed  and  defrandeii  by 
the  i'hjirinHcs  of  His  day. 

It  Timy  lie  re;|[arileil  as  certain  that  our  Lord's 
mother  «iim  a  widow  duriuj,'  the  time  of  His 
iiiinistry,  lien<-e  HI'*  recommendation  of  lier,  ju.st 
before  His  death,  to  the  beloved  disuiple  (Jn  Iff"-). 

The  honourable  and  imiiortant  position  which 
widons  U(-cupic<l  in  the  early  Church  ia  entirely  in 
lianiiony  witli  the  resiiectful  and  sympathetic  tone 
in  which  llicy  are  referred  to  in  the  alwve  places 
of  the  l":us]wls, 

Ihe  Svrioi'  Ooapel*  the  Syrophipnldnn 
■""■ ■'■•--     Thi.  may  lie  MothM 

Albert  Bonus. 


Ill  the  i««i<  u 
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BlluUcd'toalwie.'" 
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WILDERNESS 

WIFE  lyuvii).  —  For  the  general  subject  see 
Family,  Marriage,  Woman. 

Out  Lord  places  tlie  claima  of  a  wife  above  those 
of  a  father  or  mother,  and  empliasiuu  in  the  aiint 
striking  way  the  spiritual  and  bodily  unity,  indis- 
soluble except  for  one  cause,  of  the  two  who  have 
been  joined  together  in  marriage  (Mt  19"-,  ^Ik 
l(f-).  And  precisely  because  of  His  exalted  con- 
ception of  a  wife's  place  in  her  bnBband'a  heart. 
He  teaches  the  absoluteness  of  His  own  claima 
on  the  loyalty  and  obedience  of  His  disciples,  by 
setting  them  clearly  in  a  man's  eyes  over  agiunst 
those  of  the  wife  of  liis  bosom.  It  waa  on  the 
same  occasion  on  w*hich  He  jironounced  what 
mi);ht  be  called  the  Mngna  Chartn  of  married 
womanhood  thab  He  uttered  those  solemn  words 
about  the  need  of  forsaking  a  wife  for  Hi^  sake 
and  the  gospel's  (Mt  19",  filk  10*;  cf.  Lk  IS")- 
Aud  in  the  parable  of  the  Great  Supper,  among 
the  rejected  excuses  of  those  who  do  not  accept 
the  gracious  invitation,  is  that  of  the  man  who 
said,  '  I  have  nmrried  a  wife,  and  therefore  I  can- 
not come'  (Lk  H'").  J.  C.  LAMBtlBT. 

WILD  BEASTS.— See  ANIMALS  in  vol.  i.  p.  &V !. 


WILDEBNE8S,^The  won!  or  woixls  (more  or 
s  synonymooB)  which  the  EV  tr.  by  '  wilderness ' 
'desert'  afford  a  striking  exam  we  of  theditS- 
culties  which  translators,  and  after  them  the 
ordinary  readers  of  Holy  Scripture,  have  to  con- 
t«ud  with,  because  tliat  word  does  not  convey  to 
our  miud  the  idea  of  something  we  know  i  L 


sense  of  the  word.  Thua,  unable  I 
own  experience,  we  have  to  fall  back  upon  liouk.-< 
we  have  read,  and  upon  notions  obtained  in  that 
way.  Immediately  there  riaes  in  our  meniury  the 
view  of  a  desert  of  sand,  stretching  it«elf  out  of 
sight  in  a  complete  xolitade,  and  giving  tn  the 
caravans  of  traveltera  scarcely  any  other  choice 
but  <leath  from  tlitrst,  or  burial  under  the  muviair 
soil  blown  np  by  some  terrible  windstonu.  SncH 
is  the  classical  representation  of  a  desert  or  n-ilder- 
ness,  and  it  is  a  constant  source  of  errors  for  the 
understanding  of  numerous  imss^'es  of  the  Bible 
where  that  word  occurs.  There  is  no  '  desert  of 
suiid '  either  in  Palestine  or  in  the  neighbouring 
countries.  In  fact,  the  Hebrew"  word  whicli  iM 
usually  tr.  'desert'  or  'wildemess'  (midbdr)  does 
not  in  the  least  convey  the  idea  of  solitndc  ur 
desolation ;  un  the  contrary,  it  helongH  to  a  root 


,'  and  therefort 


we  should  adopt  it,  another  ambiguity  would  be 
create<l,  and  a  false  notion  suggested.  Indeed,  fur 
a  Eurojiean  reader,  a  jianture  in  a  meadow  with 
abu[idant  grass,  which  is  not  at  all  true  of  th« 
Palestinian  mitibar. 

For  a  correct  understanding  of  the  meaning  of 
the  word  'wilderness'  in  the  Bible,  one  ha^  to 
remember  tliat  there  were— and  are  still— nomads 
in  Bible  tandn.  Those  people  are  not  addicteil  to 
BJ^ricultural  life,  but  to  tlie  breeding  uf  cattle  ; 
they  live  on  the  borriera  of  cultivated  lands,  be- 
tween these  and  other  rcinona  which  are  either 
nninhabitable  or  praetic&lly  uninhabited.  Tbe 
territories  held  by  those  nomads— called  Bednwin 
in  modem  times— are  not  without  water  and  groiv. ; 
but  these  indispensable  resources,  required  for  the 
herds,  are  both  scarce,  and  the  trilics  of  sbe[iherds 
are  com]ielled  to  remove  their  cam|>s  from  one 
place  to  another  for  feeding  and  waterinf;  their 
cattle.  The  inidbUr  is  therefore  esse 
;:runnd  uccu|rieil  by  nomad  trilies ;  it  fa 
iigricuiturol  districts  a  lone  variable  i 
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or  breadth ;  sometimes  culture  wins  over  unculti- 
vated lands,  sometimes  these  regain  spaces  formerly 
tilled  and  sown.  At  the  boundary  itself  of  those 
two  tracts  of  land  live  some  populations  which 
hold  a  sort  of  intermediate  position  in  the  pro- 
ip*ess  of  civilization :  they  are  half  -  sedentary, 
half -shepherds  {hali-Fellahin,  haM-Bedatcin),  and, 
dwelling  still  under  tents,  they  cultivate  the 
ground,  plough,  sow,  and  reap  (cf.  Max  von  Oppen- 
heim,  Vam  MUtel»ieer  zum  Fersischen  Golf,  1900, 
ii.  pp.  7S-84).  Even  in  the  interior  of  cultivated 
districts,  where  villages  and  towns  exist,  there  are 
frequently  patches  of  land  where  the  soil  remains 
abandoned  to  itself,  without  culture,  and  they 
offer,  therefore,  the  same  character  as  the  exterior 
zone  inliabited  by  nomads.  Those  spaces  are 
generally  used  as  pasture-grounds  for  the  cattle, 
and  have  also  been  called  midbdr.  They  are  found 
even  near  towns ;  thus  the  OT  mentions  the  wil- 
dernesses of  Gibeon,  of  Te|^oa,  of  Damascus,  of 
RibUh  (MT  Diblah,  Ezk  &^*).  Besides  those  local 
denominations,  others  occur  which  apply  to  peri- 
pheric regions :  wildernesses  of  Shur,  of  Sin,  of 
Sinai,  of  raran,  of  Zin,  of  jj^adesh,  of  Etlian  (or 
Vam-Suph),  of  Maon,  of  Ziph,  of  Beei'sheba,  of 
Enge^i,  of  Jeruel,  of  Beth-aven,  of  Edom,  of  Moab, 
of  jj^edemoth.  Several  of  these  wildernesses,  as 
their  names  show,  cover  vast  spaces  ;  others,  on 
the  contrary,  represent  quite  limited  places. 

One  of  the  most  important  deserts  is  the  Wilder- 
ne8B  of  Jodahf  twenty  hours  in  length  and  five  in 
breadth,  which  constitutes,  with  the  Mountain 
{Har),  the  South  (Negeb),  and  the  Low-Country 
[ShephUah),  the  four  parts  of  the  territory  of  that 
tribe.  The  Wilderness  of  Judah  is  the  region 
situated  east  of  the  watershed,  between  this  nigh 
line  and  the  western  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
wildernesses  of  Ziph  and  of  Maon  areportions  of 
it  in  the  south,  as  well  as  those  of  Ejigedi  and 
Tel^oa  in  the  middle ;  and  finally  also,  in  the  north, 
the  rough,  barren,  and  uninhabited  district  where 
the  road  runs  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho  (cf.  Lk 
10*^-).  That  wilderness  is  an  uneven,  undulating 
table-land,  where  conical  hills  and  rocky  hillocks 
arise,  where  deep  ravines  are  cut  between  steep 
walls  of  rocks;  it  falls  down  towards  the  east — 
here  in  gradual  declivities,  there  in  sudden  and 
aV>rupt  slopes — in  the  direction  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
situated  1500  or  2000  feet  below.  No  river  or 
rivulet,  no  trees,  no  villages  ;  a  soil  without  vege- 
tation, either  sandy  or  stony,  here  and  there  with 
scarce  and  meagre  grass,  which  is  avidly  sought 
for  by  small  Hocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  belonging 
to  a  ^w  miserable  camps  oi  black  or  brown  tents. 
That  wilderness  was  tlie  refuge  of  David  when 
persecuted  by  Saul  (1  S  22-26) ;  he  knew  it  from 
the  time  of  his  youth,  having,  when  a  boy,  followed 
there  the  herds  of  his  father  (16^1  Yl^-^),  Later 
on  the  same  region  sheltered  Judas  Maccabceus 
and  liis  companions  (1  Mac  9"). 

The  wildernesses  mentioned  in  the  Bible  are  not 
all  as  inclement  and  inhospitable  as  the  Wilder- 
ness of  Judah.  They  are  sometimes  inhabited ; 
they  contain  wells  and  cisterns,  toA\Tis  (Jos  16*"-, 
1  K  ^\  2  Ch  8*)  and  houses  (1  K  2"),  herds  of 
sheep  (1  S  17*),  and  pastures  (Ps  ©S***-)- 

The  Gospel  of  John  alludes  twice  to  the  sojourn 
of  Israel  in  the  wilderness  (3^^  Moses  Uftin^  the 
serpent,  and  6*^  •  the  manna).  The  Synoptics  do 
not  mention  it ;  but  it  is  spoken  of  in  the  Book  of 
Acts,  specially  in  Stephen  s  discourse  (7***^)  and 
in  13",  and  in  1  Co  10*  and  He  3«  (quoting  Ps  9^) 
and  3". 

The  Wilderness  of  Judah  is  named  several  times 
in  connexion  with  John  the  Baptist.  His  youth, 
according  to  Lk  1**,  was  spent  *  in  the  deserts  * ; 
that  is,  certainly,  with  the  Keepers  of  herds,  away 
from  towns  or  villages,  in  solitude  and  contempla- 


tion. In  that  respect,  as  well  as  in  others,  John  is 
like  Amos,  the  shepherd  of  Te^oa.  According  to 
the  Gospels, '  the  deserts '  included  also  the  country 
near  Jordan — beyond,  that  is,  east  of,  the  river — 
where  John  began  his  ministry,  preaching  and 
baptizing  (Mt  3»,  Mk  1*,  Lk  3*^ ;  cf.  Mt  1  r,  Lk  7'-^ ;  see 
artt.  Betuabara,  John  the  Baptist,  Jordan), 
and  the  four  Gospels  apply  to  that  event  the  pro- 
phecy of  Is  40»  (Sit  3»,  Mk  \\  Lk  3*,  Jn  1»). 

Eoclesiastical  tradition  has  not  been  content  with  the  indica- 
tions given  in  the  Ooepels  which  connect  John  the  Baptist's 
life  ami  work  with  the  wilderness :  it  has  connected  also  his 
birth  with  it.  The  place  where  2^haria8  and  Misabeth  dwelt 
being  only  vaguely  named  in  Lk  1»,  it  has  been  identified  by 
the  Christians  of  the  Holy  Land  and  the  pllffriins,  since  the 
time  of  the  Crusades,  with  a  village  situated  about  4  miles 
west  from  Jerusalem ;  the  Arabs  oOl  it  'Ain-Karim^  but  it  is 
known  in  the  language  of  the  Churches  as  *  St.  John  in  the 
Desert '  or  '  St  John  in  the  Mountain.'  That  place  is  not  in 
the  Wilderness  of  Judah ;  its  neighbourhood  is  cultivated  and 
fertile,  at  least  in  the  sense  in  which  one  can  use  that  word 
when  speaking  of  Judca.  Even  if  we  should  suppose  that 
such  was  the  birthplace  of  John,  it  woukl  be  unjustifled  to 
consider  it  as  being  'in  the  wilderness'  (cL  ZDPV  xxii.  pp. 
81-83).  *^*^ 

It  is  also  in  the  wilderness  that  the  Gospel 
narratives  place  the  scene  of  the  Temptation  of 
our  Lord  (Mt  4»,  Mk  l^*,  Lk  4»).  Since  the  time  of 
the  Crusades,  ecclesiastical  tradition  has  contrived 
to  localize  that  event  in  a  particular,  well-defined 
spot,  and  has  chosen  for  it  the  wild  and  desolate 
mountain  which  arises  almost  vertically  above  the 
Fountain  of  Elisha,  west  from  the  oasis  of  Jericho. 
A  Greek  convent,  continuation  of  a  very  old  laura, 
which  was,  if  not  founded,  at  least  developed  by 
Elpidius  {ZDPVm,  p.  13),  is  suspended  on  tne  si& 
of  that  mountain,  which  has  received  the  name 
of  Mount  of  the  Qaarantania  {Jebel  ^aran^ul),  on 
account  of  Jesus  fasting  40  days.  It  is,  of  course, 
equally  impossible  to  prove  or  to  disprove  that  this 
place  IS  the  one  mentioned  in  Uie  narratives  of  the 
Temptation. 

Galilee,  and  particularly  the  sliores  of  the  Lake 
of  Gennesaret,  was  at  the  time  of  our  Lord  rela- 
tively well  peopled  :  this  is  proved  by  the  Crospels, 
and  still  more  explicitly  by  the  testimony  of 
Josephus.  There  were,  however,  spaces  of  land 
without  human  habitations,  and  probably  left  to 
the  shepherds  and  their  cattle.  According  to  the 
narratives  of  the  Gospels,  several  scenes  of  the 
Galikean  ministry  of  Jesus,  and  some  of  His  teach- 
ings, were  connected  witli  places  of  that  sort, 
designated  now  as  *  a  desert '  or  *  a  wilderness ' 
{(prifios  or  4p7ifda),  now  as  ^  a  desert  place '  {fpij/ios 
riros).  We  have  to  mention  here  (a)  the  multi- 
plication of  loaves  (Mt  W*-^,  Mk  6*^«,  Lk  9»<»-", 
Mt  16«-»,  Mk  8i-i<>);  {b)  Jesus  withdrawing  for 
prayer  (Mk  1**,  Lk  6"),  or  to  avoid  the  crowd 
(Mk  1«  Lk  4*«,  Jn  11");  (c)  the  demoniac  of 
Gadara  (Lk  8^) ;  (d)  the  parable  of  the  Lost  Sheep 
(Lk  16*"'),  where  the  99  sheep  remain  *in  the 
wilderness,'  whereas  the  shepherd  goes  after  that 
which  is  lost  until  he  finds  it. 

hmaiAiVRM.^PEFSt,  1871,  pp.  S-80;  E.  H.  Pahner,  The 
Desert  of  the  Exodw,  2  vols.,  1871 ;  Furrer,  art.  '  Wiiste '  in 
Schenkel,  Bib.  Lex.  v.  pp.  680-686 ;  O.  A.  Smith,  HGHL,  pp. 
S12-317 ;  Buhl,  GAP,  pp.  96-09 ;  Lagrange  in  RB,  1896,  pp.  618- 
643, 1897,  pp.  107-130,  605-625,  1900,  pp.  63-86 ;  a  Baentsch, 
Die  WHttet  thre  Namen  und  ihre  btidliehe  Antoendung  in  den 
AUtesL  Sehriften,  1883  ;  Pierre  Lotl,  Le  DieeH^,  1895  [descrip- 
tive], and  other  [more  scientific]  books  of  travels  in  the  Sinai- 
Peninsula  ;  Bdnhoff,  *  Die  Wanderung  Israels  in  der  Wuste '  in 
SK,  1907,  pp.  169-217.  LUCIEN  GAUTIER. 

WILL.—'  Every  man,'  says  Thomas  Reid  ( Works, 
1863  ed.,  p.  530),  4s  conscious  of  a  power  to  deter- 
niine,  in  things  which  he  conceives  to  depend  upon 
his  determination.  To  this  power  we  give  the 
name  of  Will ;  and,  as  it  is  usual,  in  the  operations 
of  the  mind,  to  give  the  same  name  to  the  power 
and  to  the  act  of  that  power,  the  term  **  Will "  is 
often  put  to  signify  the  act  of  determining,  which 
more  properly  is  called  volition  J*    On  the  question 
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of  the  freedom  of  the  will  see  Free  Will  and 
Liberty  ;  and  on  the  human  will  of  Jesus  see 
Soul,  668^  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  given  us  a 
perfect  example  of  how  our  great  (jossession  of 
freedom  should  be  used,  has  shown  us  by  His  own 
perfect  subordination  of  His  wiU  to  the  will  of  His 
Father,  that  the  goal  at  which  we  should  aim  is 
to  have  our  ^^'ills  in  perfect  accord  with  the  will  of 
God,  whether  it  be  His  will  as  to  our  enduring  or 
His  will  as  to  our  doing.  *  O  my  Father,  if  it  be 
possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me ;  nevertheless 
not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt '  Mt  (26*) ;  *  I  came 
down  from  heaven,  not  to  do  mine  own  will,  but 
the  will  of  him  that  sent  me '  ( Jn  6").  It  is  our 
part  to  seek  to  have  the  mind  of  Christ,  and  to 
obey  where  God  would  have  us  to  obey,  and  endure 
where  He  would  have  us  to  endure. 

*  Our  wills  are  ours  to  make  them  thine.' 

LmRATUM.— NT  Commentaries;  Hastings'  DB;  the  works 
of  Thomas  Reid;  R.  A.  Thompson.  Chrittian  Theism;  Hill, 
Leeturr*  in  Divinity ;  A.  M.  Fairbaim,  The  Philoeophy  of  the 
Chrittian  Heligion ;  Ritschl,  Jugtifieaiion  and  Reeoneiliatifm ; 
and  Philosophical  and  Theological  works  in  general. 

George  C.  Watt. 
WIND  (dye/ioi ;  irvtvfia  only  in  Jn  3*).—*  The  four 
winds '  (Mt  24'S  Mk  13^)  is  an  expression  standing 
for  *  north,  south,  e»«t,  and  west,'  the  winds  in 
Palestine  coming  mainly  from  these  directions. 
These  winds  retain  their  character,  varied  only  in 
degree,  throughout  the  year.  The  north  wind  is 
cold ;  the  west,  from  the  sea,  moist ;  the  south, 
warm ;  and  the  east,  from  the  desert,  dry.  This 
last  is  very  pleasant  in  the  winter  months  ;  but  in 
spring  and  autunm,  when  it  is  prevalent,  it  is 
exceedingly  oppressive,  a  few  hours  often  causins 
every  living  tning  to  droop.  The  popular  belief 
tliat  the  most  violent  winds  are  from  the  east  is 
not  confirmed  by  the  'v^Titer's  experience  of  over 
five  years  in  Gahlee.  The  most  memorable  stonn 
in  that  period  was  from  the  west.  See,  further. 
Sea  of  Galilee,  p.  691.  W.  Ewino. 

WINE  (otyos ;  once,  Ac  2",  y\evKOi).—T\\e  climate 
and  soil  of  Palestine  are  excellently  adapted  to 
the  production  of  grapes,  and  from  ver^'  early 
times  wine  has  been  a  common  beverage  in  the 
country.  In  the  OT  it  is  praif<ed  as  a  source  of 
good  clieer  to  the  heavy  of  heart,  as  a  stimulant 
for  the  faint,  and  as  a  token  of  a  full,  happy,  and 
prosperous  life  (Pr  31',  Ps  104^*).  The  dangers  of 
excessive  indulgence  are  indeed  clearly  indicated. 
The  priest  while  on  duty,  and  the  Nazirite  durin*;: 
the  currency  of  his  vow,  might  not  touch  it  (Lv  10*, 
Nu  6').  'fhe  sin  of  drunkenness  is  presented  in 
revolting  colours  (Pr  23*^-,  Ts28"-)-  The  Rechabite 
al>stinence  from  wine,  however,  arose  prol)al)ly  from 
the  nomadic  view  of  the  vine  as  the  sj'mliol  of  the 
settled  life,  not  from  any  olnection  to  the  use  of 
wine  in  itself  ( W.  R.  Smith,  Prophets,  84,  389).  In 
the  Gospels  wine  ap|)ears  with  bread  as  represent- 
ing ordinary  fare  (Lk  7") ;  it  is  dnink  on  festive 
occasions  (Jn  2*),  and  at  religious  feasts  (Mt  26* 
et<;.).  Mingled  with  oil,  it  is  applied  to  wounds  as 
a  healing  agent  (Lk  10**) ;  mingled  >nth  myrrh,  it 
is  used  as  a  narcotic  (Mk  IS^). 

The  ancient  methods  of  >rine-making  persist  to 
the  j>resent  day.  Commonly  the  grapes  are  placed 
in  a  large  shallow  trough,  cut  in  the  surface  of  the 
rock.  The  juice  is  there  trodden  out,  and  con- 
ducted by  a  channel  to  a  deejjer  trough  at  a  lower 
level.  1* he  time  of  the  vintage  and  wine-treading 
is  one  of  great  joy  fulness  among  the  people,  their 
labours  being  en'livened  by  the  singing  of  songs, 
and  rhythmic  clapping  of  the  hands.  Fermentation 
sets  in  quickly.  The  first,  or  what  the  Jews  called 
the  *  tumultuous'  stage,  mi^ht  be  passed  in  four 
days,  during  which  the  wine  remained  in  tlie 
trough,  or  vat,  if  possible.     It  was  then  put  into 


earthenware  jars  which  had  been  lined  with  pitch, 
or,  if  it  were  to  be  sent  to  a  distance,  into  '  bottles,' 
where  the  process  was  completed.  In  about  three 
months  the  wine  was  fit  for  use. 

Where  the  soil  was  deep,  a  press  was  '  digged ' 
in  the  earth  (Mt  21^  etc.).  This,  built  round  with 
masonry,  and  carefully  cemented,  received  the 
juice  expressed  in  a  wooden  structure  set  on  tlie 
surface. 

The  *  bottles'  are  partially  tanned  goat-.skins. 
The  apertures  where  legs  and  tail  uave  been 
severea  are  sewn  up,  leaving  only  that  at  the  neck, 
which  is  firmly  tied  when  the  skin  is  filled.  The 
\^ine  in  the  first  stage  of  fermentation,  if  tle<I  in 
the  skins,  would,  by  reason  of  the  gas  generated, 
burst  them.  When  the  *  tumultuous  stage  is 
passed,  the  new  *  bottle'  yields  sufficiently'  to 
permit  completion  of  the  proces.s.  *  Bottles '  once 
stretched  in  this  way  liaa  no  further  powers  of 
distention,  and  if  used  a^ain  for  the  same  puqxise 
would,  of  course,  burst  (Mt  9"  etc.). 

Different  qualities  of  wine  were  distinguished 
(Jn  2***),  probably  indicated,  as  they  are  still,  by 
the  localities  where  they  are  produced.  The  '  new 
wine*  of  Ac  2"  (lit.  'sweet  ^^-ine')  was  pro1)ably 
*  the  wine  made  from  the  drip  of  the  grapes  before 
the  clusters  are  trodden  in  the  wine-press — stronger 
than  the  thin  sour  wines  used  as  daily  beverages ' 
(Lindsay,  Ads,  in  lor,).  The  modem  * svreet  wine ' 
is  made  from  the  white  or  green  grapes,  the  juice 
being  slightly  boiled. 

There  is  nothing  known  in  the  East  of  anything 
called  *wine'  which  is  unfermented.  Pharaoh's 
butler  pressed  grapes  into  his  master's  cup  (Gn  40"). 
'In  a  text  found  at  Edfu,  it  is  said  that  graites 
squeezed  into  water  formed  a  refreshing  lieverage 
wliich  was  drunk  by  the  king'  (Driver,  G*:ticsis, 
in  loc, ).  This  possiluy  corresponds  to  the  Sjianlsh 
drink  made  by  squeezing  grapes  not  quite  rii>e  into 
water.  But  it  is  never  ciulea  '  wine.  The  yXcvKos 
of  Ac  2"  was  certainly  fermented.  A|)art  from  the 
fact  that  the  vintage  was  eight  months  i>assed, 
which  put  the  keeping  of  unfeniiented  grai>e  juict» 
out  of  the  question,  it  was  alleged  as  the  cause  of 
drunkenness  by  those  who  must  have  known  its 
cliaracter.  The  wine  used  by  the  Jews  in  Palestine 
— people  most  consen-ative  in  their  religious  cus- 
toms— at  the  Passover,  is  of  the  ordinarj-  kind. 
And  there  is  no  trace  of  any  tradition  among  them 
of  a  change  having  been  introduced.  Their  attitude 
towards  the  drinker  of  unfennented  graiie  juice 
may  be  gathered  from  the  saying  in  Pirir  Altoih 
(iv.  28),  *  He  who  learns  from"  the  young,  to  wliat 
is  he  like?  to  one  that  eats  unrijie  grapes,  and 
tlrinks  wive  from  hiJt  vat.* 

While  in  the  NT  wine  is  ]>1ainly  reparde<l  as 
good,  and  its  medicinal  value  is  recognize<l  (1  Ti 
5^),  there  is  no  blindness  to  the  danger  attached 
to  its  abuse  (see,  e.q.,  Eph  5",  1  Ti  3^,  Tit  2=).  The 
question  of  total  a^tinence,  like  that  of  slavery, 
had  not  yet  been  raised.  No  argument  for  total 
abstinence  can  l)e  built  on  the  significance  of  terms 
used  for  *  wine '  in  Scripture.  But  *  the  Aix>stle  Paul 
has  stated  the  case  for  total  al;stinence  in  Ito  14 
in  a  waj'  that  does  not  need  the  treacherous  aid 
of  doubtful  exegesis  for  its  suj>port'  (DB.  s.r. 
'Food').  See,  further,  Hastings*  DB  ii.  31ft*.; 
Mackie,  Bible  Manner  it  and  Cftstonis,  43  ft*.;  Ben- 
zinger,  Jfeb.  Arch.  (Index);  Fowler,  The  Wine  of 
the  Bible.  \V.  EwiXO. 

WINTER  (x^MW",  Mt  24»,  Mk  13«,  Jn  10=).— Tliis 
is  the  time  of  cold  and  rain-stomi.s.  The  modem 
Arab,  name,  esh-8hitta\  means  literally  '  the  rain.' 
It  is  the  season  in  which  the  rain  supply  of  the 
year  falls  ;  it  lasts  roughly  for  seven  months,  from 
'Octol)er  till  Aj)ril  inclu.sive,  thiLs  including  the  part 
of  the  year  which  we  call  spring  (see  SUMMERS 
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While  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  Jordan  Vallej  it  in 
never  very  cold,  the  raw  air  breeds  many  diHCora- 
furt8  in  the  rainv  neason.  On  the  higher  landi», 
however,  the  cola  is  often  intense,  snow  lying  at 
times — e.g.  in  Jerusalem — to  a  depth  of  some 
inches.  The  rain  moistens  the  soil,  hard  baked  by 
the  summer  sun.  In  a  land  where  the  science  of 
road-making  is  practically  unknown,  the  paths  go 
M^^-iftly  to  mud,  so  that  travel  in  winter  is  always 
toilsome,  and  not  seldom  perilous.       \V.  EwiNG. 

WI8D0K.— 

L  Use  of  the  conception  in  Biblical  history  and  literature. 

A.  As  applied  to  a  school  of  thought. 

1.  Tne  '  wise  men.' 

2.  Their  writings. 

B.  As  applied  to  the  Spirit  of  God. 

1.  Jewish  h^'postatization. 

2.  ChristologiGal  development. 
A.  ii.  NT  use  of  the  word  rt^m. 

1.  In  the  Gosrels. 

2.  In  the  Pauline  Epistles. 

8.  In  the  Ep.  of  James  and  elsewhere, 
iii.  Use  of  word  and  concept  in  the  discourses  of  Jesus. 

1;  In  comparisons  of  His  message  with  the  Baptist's. 

2.  To  rebuke  blasphemy  against  His  work, 
iv.  Matthaean  connexions  of  the  two  groups  of  sajings. 

1.  Wisdom  savings  of  Mt  11. 

2.  Wisdom  sayings  of  Mt  12. 

V.  Lukan  connexions  of  the  two  groups. 

1.  Lk  114*^  a  Wisdom  uttemnce. 

2.  Relation  to  context  of  Lk  7=Mt  IL 

S.  Connected  discourse^lements  of  Lk.-Acts. 
(a)  Lk  121JW4. 
(6)  Lk  16. 18»-Jf 
(c)  Lk  lli-w  181-8. 
vi.  The  Wisdom  utterances  represent  a  spedal  type  of 
Gospel  tradition. 

1.  Independen.  of  Matthaean  Logia. 
2^  Inseparable  from  narrative. 
8.  Employed  in  common  Greek  form  by  Mt.  and 

Luke. 
4.  More  fullv  and  authentically  present  in  Luke. 
Relation  of  tliis  to   narrative-elements  of  Synoptic 
tradition. 

1.  Dependence  of  Mark. 

2.  Relation  to  peculiar  narrative-element  of  Luke. 
Conclusions  as  to  proto-Lukan  source. 
Wisdom  speculation  in  the  development  of  Christolog}'. 

L  The  Wisdom  doctrine  of  St.  Paul  as  related— 
(a)  to  (Jewish)  Stoicism. 
\h)  to  Apocal3*ptics. 
(c)  to  Mj-sterj-'religion. 
2.  The  Johannine  and  Patristic  Christolocn^'. 

(a)  Substitution  of  Greek  terminology  (Logos 

for  Wisdom)L 
(Jb)  Standpoint  of  the  Fourth  Evangelist, 
(c)  The  \Visdom  utterance  Mt  11^»  the  link 
between  Synoptic  and  Johannine  Christ- 
olo»'. 

Literature. 

i.  The  Biblical  conception.— In  Biblical  lan- 
guage the  term  *  wisdom  *  (OT  hmij  hokhmdhy  LXX 
and  NT  o-o^te,  rarely  ^p6t>r}ffis  (Lk  1",  Eph  1*),  or 
cvifecii  (Lk  2",  Eph  3*)),  is  applied  (i4)  to  a  human, 
{B)  to  a  Divine  attribute. 

A.  Under  the  former  head  is  included. — 1.  The 
type  of  thought  illustrated  in  the  school  of  religio- 
philosophicarthinkers  contemporary  with  and  later 
than  the  prophets,  rivalled  and  ultimately  dis- 
placed by  the  scribes.  Thus  the  desigpation  of  Mt 
23^,  *  prophets  and  vrise  men  and  scribes,'  is  seen 
to  be  nistorically  correct,  as  against  the  modified 
form  of  Lk  11*  (* prophets  and  apostles' ;  cf.  1  Th 
2**,  Eph  2*  etc. ),  the  representatives  of  these  schools 
of  Jewish  thought  being  re^rded  as  commissioned 
by  and  endow^  with  tne  Divine  Spirit.  2.  In  a 
derived  sense  the  writings  of  these  inspired  men 
(^  vawdperot  ro^,  applied  Dy  Hegesippus  and  Pales- 
tinian writers  generally  to  the  group  Pr.-Wisd. 
of  SoL ;  see  Eus.  HE  IV.  xxii.  8, '  Nicene  and  post- 
Nicene  Fathers'  [ed.  Schaff-Wace],  with  note  by 
McGiffert),  regarded  as  utterances  of  the  Spirit 
of  God:  'the  Wisdom  of  God  saith'  (Lk  11«)  = 
'the  Holy  Ghost  saith'  (He  3?)  = 'the  Spirit  (of 
apocalyptic  prophecy)  saith'  (1  Ti  4^  perhaps  re- 
ferring to  Jannes  and  Jainhres^  2  Ti  3*). 

B.  The  designation  '  Wisdom  of  God,'  or  simply 
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'  Wisdom,'  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  Spirit  of 
God  as  manifest  in  <*reation  and  redemption,  in 
the  illumination  of  the  mind  and  regeneration  of 
the  soul. 

1.  In  the  ffokhmdh,  or  Wisdom  literature,  this 
is  the  habitual  designation  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
especially  conceived  as  manifesting  the  redeeming 
love  of  uod,  which  goes  forth  to  seek  and  save  the 
erring  (Wis  !•  7^"*).  Personification  of  Wisdom 
(Job  28,  Pr  8),  under  the  later  s|)eculative  influence 
of  Stoic  metaphysics,  passes  imperceptibly  into 
hypostatization  and  a  Logos-doctrine,  cosmological 
as  well  as  soteriological  (Wisdom = the  Metathron, 
Wis  9*-  JO ;  cf.  Sir  24,  Wis  7="').  In  Philo  the  terms 
'  Wisdom '  and  *  Logos '  are  practically  equivalent, 
the  Stoic  term  naturally  tending  among  Greek 
readers  to  displace  the  Hebrew.  Contemporane- 
ously, under  tne  mythologizing  influence  exerted 
through  apocalyptic  literature,  the  reclemptive 
mission  of  \Visdom  (Wis  9"'*)  develops  into  an  un- 
mistakable avatar  doctrine,  wherein  Wisdom  be- 
comes incarnate,  and  dwells  among  men  (Bar  3*^, 
cf.  Oxyrh.  FrgU.  Ix)g.  iii.),  or  even  descends  to 
the  underworld  to  *  visit  all  that  sleep,  and  shine 
upon  all  that  hope  in  the  Lord '  (Sir  24*  Lat. ;  cf. 
psendo-Isainh,  np.  Iren.  Hmr.  III.  xx.  4,  and  Eph 
5^^).  Rejected  by  men,  she  a.scends  again  to  her  seat 
in  heaven  (Enoch  xlii.  1),*  whence  she  returns  to 
be  i)oured  out  upon  the  elect  in  the  Messianic  ace 
(xlix.  1 ).  The  mythologizing^  tendency  was  strongly 
reacted  against  by  the  scnbes,  especially  in  the 
I)eriod  of  A^iba,  auring  the  rivalry  of  Synagogue 
and  Church  in  Palestine  (A.l).  7(Al35).  On  the 
Jewish  side,  from  this  time  forward,  all  {>ersonifi- 
cations  of  the  Divine  Wisdom  were  ri^idh'  re- 
stricted in  their  application  to  the  Mosaic  Torah 
(Sir  24«»-",  Bar  4»,  Pirkc  Afwt/t,  iii.  14,  vi.  10). 
We  even  find  later  readings  in  Jewish  texts  alter- 
ing hokhmdh  to  tCrCih  (<ro^ta  to  vbfioi).  In  general, 
after  the  .*»chism  of  the  Nazarenes,  speculative 
thought  (doctrine  of  the  Merkabah)  is  rigorously 
suppressed. 

2.  On  the  Christian  side  Wisdom  speculation 
continued  to  develop  in  both  tlie  cosmological  and 
the  soteriological  directions,  witli  the  Pauline 
Epistles  as  a  basis.  In  the  Johannine  literature 
the  Greek  term  *  lx)go8  *  is  ad<)])tetl,  though  the 
Wistlom  doctrine  itself  oontinueH  Hebrew ;  but  in 
the  2nd  cent.  Fathers,  as  in  Philo,  *  Wisdom '  and 
*  Logos '  are  interchangeable  and  equivalent.  Both 
designate  the  Spirit  of  (Jod  incarnate  in  Christ. 
The  influence  of  niysterj'  myths,  already  trace- 
able in  pre-Christian  aiKK*alypse,  Ijecomes  more 
pronounced,  Gnostic  speculations  becoming  com- 
pletely mythological.  In  these  Wisdom  (^  So^/a, 
or  Acnamoth-=  hokhmdh)  is  the  feminine  or  pa.s.sive 
principle  in  the  scheme  of  redemption,  £an-ijp  the 
active.  The  present  discussion  will  confine  itself 
to  the  NT  use  of  the  two  conceptions  of  wisdom  : 
(A)  as  the  inspired  message  of  God  through  the 
*wi8e  men'  (MkJMmim)\  {B)  as  the  Divine  Spirit 
itself,  resident  in  Jesus,  and  manifested  in  His  life 
as  well  as  in  His  teaching.  For  the  history  of 
Wisdom  as  the  Hebrew  phuosoiihy,  and  as  a  hypo- 
stasis equivalent  to  the  Stoic  ]x>gos,  the  reader  is 

*  The  note  of  R.  H.  Charles  on  this  posftage  of  Enoch  is  too 
significant  to  be  omitted :  *The  praise  of  wisdom  was  a  favourite 
theme.  Wisdom  was  regarded  as  having  her  dwelling-place  in 
heaven  Oxxxiv.  8,  Job  28ia-i*- »«,  Bar  »»,  Ecclus  24*),  and  as 
coming  to  earth  and  desiring  to  make  her  abode  with  men  Pr. 
l9(Mr.  JMT  91-iOj  Eoclus  247 ;  but  as  men  rehised  to  receive  her  (cf . 
Nciv.  5),  she  returned  to  heaven.  But  in  the  Messianic  times  she 
will  return,  and  will  be  poured  out  as  water  in  abundance, 
xlix.  1,  and  the  thirsty  will  drink  to  the  full  of  wisdom,  xh  H.  1 ; 
she  will  be  bestowed  on  the  elect,  v.  8,  xci.  10;  cf.  Apoc.  Bar. 
xliv.  14,  4  Ezra  viii.  62 ;  and  the  spirit  of  wisdom  will  abide  in 
the  Mes^h,  the  Elect  One,  xlix.  3.'  What  is  here  said  of  the 
outpouring  of  the  spirit  of  wisdom  is  parallel  to  Ac  2^^^-  of  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  (cf.  N'u  11*)  and  to  the  offraj^on :  'Et 
factum  est  cum  ascendisset  dominus  de  aqua,  descendit  fens 
omnis  Spiritus  Sancti,  et  requie^it  super  eum,'  etc. 
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referred  to  the  artt.  *  Wisdom,'  *  Wisdom  Litera- 
ture,' *  Wisdom,  Book  of,'  in  Hastings'  DB  and  in 
the  Enej/c,  Biblica. 

ii.  NT  USE. — 1.  A  study  of  the  use  of  the  word 
ao^La,  and  its  cognates  in  the  Gospels,  shows  it  to 
be,  in  some  sense,  distinctive  of  the  Lukan  writ- 
ings, in  wliich  Jesus'  teacliing  is  presented  primarily 
under  this  aspect  of  'wisdom  of  God,'  many  ex- 
amples having  the  characteristic  forms  of  the 
^oh'hiiidh  (W^om)  literature  (see  Briggs,  Expos. 
Times,  viii.,  ix.  [1897-98]  four  articles  on  •  The  Wis- 
dom of  Jesus  the  Messiali').  The  characteristic 
strophic  form  is  apparent  also  in  some  discourse- 
material  found  only  in  Mt.  (e.g.  5=^"-  *"•  3"-  ««•  «'•  6«-«- 
^^'^),  but  is  disarranged  by  additions  in  the  canonical 
form  of  this  GrOspeT.  Tjie  word  <ro<f>ia  occurs  but 
once  in  Mk.  (6*=Mt  13**),  and  is  applied,  as  in  Lk 
2***  ^  and  the  series  cited  below,  to  Jesus'  endow- 
ment with  the  Spirit.  It  occurs  twice  in  Mt.  {W^ 
12*^),  both  occurrences  being  in  passages  verbally 
identical  with  Lk.,  and  in  a  less  original  form. 
In  Lk.-Acts  it  occurs  10  times;  but  the  Lukan 
use  is  specially  noteworthy,  because  endowment 
with  the  Spirit  of  God  is  here  habitually  spoken  of, 
whether  in  the  case  of  Jesus,  of  His  forerunners, 
or  of  His  successors,  as  the  x^P^f^*"-  ^^  'wisdom.' 
So  of  Jesus  (Lk  2«- ",  cf.  2"  c^vetris  and  4«  X(W<m 
X<iptTo$),  of  the  endowment  of  the  Twelve  with  the 
Spirit  (21"),  of  the  Seven  (Ac  6«),  of  Steijhen  (^^%  of 
Joseph  {V\  of  Moses  (7**).  In  the  Fourth  Gospel  the 
conception  of  the  endowment  of  Jesus  with  the 
spirit  of  wisdom  is  supplanted  by  that  of  an  incar- 
nation of  the  Logos.  Tlie  word  <ro<f>la  and  its  cog- 
nates are  wholly  wanting. 

a.  With  this  Gospel  use  should  be  compared  that  of  the  NT 
elsewhere.  In  the  Pauline  Epistles  the  word  occurs  16  times 
in  the  passage  1  Co  Ii7-3i9,  wherein  St.  Paul  contrasts  'the 
wisdom  of  Qod,'  which  endows  those  who  *  have  the  mind  of 
Christ '  with  *  the  wisdom  of  this  world ' ;  and  9  times  in  the 
twin  Epistles (Eph.-CoL),  written  to  oppose  a  'philosophy  and 
vain  deceit' (Eph  i^*  *  wiles  of  error ')  by  means  of  the  Divine 
gift  of  '  a  spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding  in  the  mystery 
of  the  Divine  will.'  It  is  used  by  St.  Paul  in  but  three  other 
instances,  two  of  which  (I  Co  12.^,  2  Co  112)  are  directly  relatc<l 
to  the  jrroup  first  mentioneti,  while  the  third  occurs  in  the 
doxologv  Ro  11'''3.  The  ydpio-fjut  of  wisdom  claimed  bv  St.  Paul 
(1  Co  1"-2H3,  Eph  3:^11,  cf.  1  Co  12»)  is  conceded  to  his  letters  in 
2  P  3". 

8.  The  only  other  NT  employments  of  the  word,  or  of  the 
connected  proup  of  ideas,  are  in  James  and  the  Apocal>'p8e. 
In  Ja  15  313.15.17  *  wisdom'  is  more  exclusively  practical  and 
ethical,  but  is  emphatically  a  Divine  endowment.  The  concep- 
tion of  '  the  wisdom  whii:h  cometh  from  above '  (i.e.  the  Divine 
Spirit,  given  to  all  that  ask,  Ja  15),  manifeste<l  in  works  of  love, 
is  contrasted  with  wisdom  of  the  tongue  in  Ja  3.  The  former  is 
the  fundamental  characteristic  of  the  just  or  righteous  man 
(«  hixa4»i\  a  tise  which  agrees  closely  Mith  that  of  Siroch  and  the 
(XT  Wisdom  literature.  Cf.  Lk  li'  ^pi^v^K  l^xat*a^*,  and  16**  (p^»w 
fjuts  .  .  .  ^fimuMTtpci.  In  the  Apocalypse  '  wisdom'  is  an  attribute 
of  God  in  the  doxologies  5i-  712  (cf.  Ro  U**-^);  otherwise  it  is 
referred  to  only  as  an  endowment  like  that'of  Joseph  ((Jn  iV^f) 
and  Daniel  (Dn  51-*),  refjuisit*  to  solve  riddles  (Rev  131'*  179). 
The  usage  and  conception  of  the  Third  Evangelist  appear  thus 
to  stand  midway  between  that  of  St.  James  and  of  St.  Paul, 
with  traces  of  the  same  use  in  certain  i)arts  of  Mt  and  Mark. 

iii.  Use  in  the  discourses  of  Jesus.— The 
di.s(?oiirses  of  Jesus  furnish  a  meagre  but  trust- 
worthy Mtarting-i)oint  for  a  hi.stor\'  of  the  term  in 
its  Christological  development.  Among  these  dis- 
coiu'ses  we  cannot  venture  to  re(rkou  the  sayinj,' 
Lk  21»  (  =  12ii  =  Mt  10>»'-  =  Mk  13»  =  Jn  15»'),  since 
the  parallels  make  it  proltable  that  (ttohcl  Kai  <ro<f>ia 
(cf.  Lk  2^^^  pntdcntkun  ct  os,  cod.  e. )  is  only  the 
characteristic  Lukan  mode  of  expressing  the  pro- 
mise of  tlie  Paraclete.  All  other  occurrences  of 
the  word  or  connectetl  idea  in  the  discourses  stand 
more  or  less  closely  relatetl  with  one  of  two  in- 
cidents :  (1)  Jesus'  denunciation  of  tlie  faithless 
i generation  which  rejected  for  oj)i)osite  reasons 
x>th  the  Baptist's  mission  and  His  own  (Mt  11), 
or  (2)  His  denunciation  of  the  »cril)es  who  blas- 
phemed the  Spirit  of  God  wherebj'  He  wrought, 
demanding  a  sign  from  heaven  (Mt  12*--""**).  These 
discourses  are  variously  distributed  in  our  First 


and  Third  Gospels  (Mt  ll»-»  12«-«  21«-»  23»*f» 
and  Lk  1^»  W^^  ^w.  hu-ta.  8»-a2.  4ikh)^  ^^t  liave  in 

common  a  close  connexion  in  thought  and  a  re- 
semblance of  language  in  exceptional  degree  as 
between  the  two  canonical  reporters.  In  these 
two  groups  of  discourses,  therefore,  must  be  found, 
if  anywhere,  the  basis  in  Jesus'  own  utterances  for 
the  subsequent  application  in  Christology  of  the 
conception  of  the  Divine  Wisdom. 

iv.     MATTHiEAN     CONNEXIONS     OP     THE     TWO 

Groups  of  Sayings.— !•  The  Matthsean  context 
of  g[roup  (1)  starts  from  the  question  of  John's 
disciples.  This  is  made  the  occasion  by  Jesos  of 
a  comparison  of  unrepentant  Israel  to  children 
who  are  pleased  with  neither  the  mournful  nor 
the  gay  melodies  of  their  playmates.  His  hearers 
had  been  displeased  at  the  asceticism  of  John,  and 
are  equally  so  with  the  genial  life  of  the  '  Friend 
of  publicans  and  sinners.'  As  against  this  re- 
jection by  the  self-righteous  of  the  measaee  of 
repentance  and  forgiveness,  *  Wisdom's  children  * 
(here  those  who  had  repented  at  the  preaching  of 
John,  cf.  21'"*,  Lk  7*'*)  afford  the  justification  of  ner 
methods  (Mt  IP'^**).  In  Mt.  the  discourse  con- 
tinues with  the  denunciation  of  *■  the  cities  wherein 
most  of  his  mighty  works  were  done,'  a  paragraph 
which  is  perhaps  accountable  for  the  reading  (pya 
in  some  iiSS  for  riKpa  in  v.^*.  These  verses  (Mt 
11*"^)  are  otherwise  placed  by  Lk.  ;  but  those 
which  follow  (Mt  ll»-^=Lk  ICF^)  again  relate  to 
the  wisdom  of  Jesus  which  is  delivered  to  Him 
(irapc^dri  fioi)  by  His  Father  (in  contrast  with  the 
TapdSixris  of  the  scribes,  Mk  7^'),  and,  though  hid 
from  the  wise,  is  revealed  to  the  'little  ones.' 
This  in  turn  introduces  in  Mt  11^*^  an  invitation 
closely  resembling  those  placed  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Divine  Wisdom  in  the  literature  of  this  claas 
(cf.  Sir  Sl^"**  6*  and  Oxyrhjfnchus  Log.  iii.  [iv.]). 
This  closes  the  chapter  and  the  discourse. 

2.  In  Mt  12^^  substantially  the  same  subject  is 
resumed,  but  it  is  now  d  propos  of  the  blasphemy 
of  the  scribes  against  the  Holy  Spirit  in  ascribing 
Jesus'  exorcisms  to  Beelzebub  ( 12'-^"*'),  the  interven- 
ing material  (12**2i)  comprising  the  two  Sabbath 
incidents  of  Mk  2^-3*.  In  this  further  denuncia- 
tion, not  of  the  scTibes  but  still  of  *  this  evil  and 
adulterous  generation,'  Jesus  declares  that  it  will 
fare  worse  than  the  Ninevites ;  for,  while  these 
repented  at  the  warning  of  Jonali,  this  generation 
has  rejected  a  gi'eater  warning  (*.e.  the  JBaptist's  ; 
cf.  11"*"  and  Bacon,  Scrttwnoti  the  Mount,  App.  C. 
iv.  V.  pp.  216-231).  It  is  condemned  also  by  the 
Queen  of  the  South,  because  she  came  to  hear  *  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon,'  whereas  this  generation  has 
rejecte<l  a  more  gracious  api>eal  (rXecoy='  a  greater 
matter,'  i.c,  Jesus'  luessa^e  of  forgiveness  con- 
ceived as  the  *  wisdom  *  of  God).  A  concluding 
parable  (Mt  12*-f=Lk  ll*»-»)  likens  'this  evfl 
generation,'  with  its  Pharisaic  itiania  purifica,  to 

*  a  house  swept  and  garnished '  which  becomes  tlie 
abode  of  demons,  because  inhospitable  to  the  Spirit 
of  Cioil.  It  is  highly  noteworthy  that  in  tioth 
groups  the  condemnation  is  uttered  by  Jesus  for 
rejection  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  in  the  case  of 
the  di.scourse  anent  the  Baptist  is  assumed  to  be 
manifest  in  Jesus'  message  of  forgiveness,  in  the 
case  of  the  blasphemy  of  the  scribes  in  His  healing 
power.     The  significance  of  the  use  of  the  tenii 

*  wisdom'  in  both  cases  (Mt  11"»  I2«)  for  the 
gracious  and  winning  appeal  of  CJod's  redeeming, 
forgiving  love,  is  made  more  apparent  by  the  c*on- 
trast  in  1x)tli  instances  with  tne  Baptist's  harslier 
message  of  warning  against  *  the  wrath  to  come.' 
This  is  manifest  from  the  figures  of  wailing  t>crstts 
piping,  mourning  versus  dancing,  fasting  venfus 
feasting,  preaching  of  Jonah  versus  whsdom  of 
Solomon. 

V.  Lukan  connexions  of  the  two  groups.— 


WISDOM 

A  further  discounie,  (.-orrei-tly  connuctod  in  Lk 
Jl*-"  wUli  irroup  {-2)  (in  N[l  ^'"'-  bi-orreaUy  at- 
tached to  Mk  12»*=Mt  23'-'=)  carries  to  its 
]<wicat  conclusion  the  denunciation  of  tlie  scribes 
-nho  had  blospbcnied  tlie  llolj'  Spirit.  Speak- 
ing notr  direetly  in  the  uainc  of  '  the  wisdom  of 
<iod'  (Lk  n"),  JesuH  predictfl  tlieir  impendini; 
fate,  and  in  the  M&ttbu.'an  fonn  (whicli  properly 
includes  the  pathetic  apiieiU  to  ■lemsaleiii,  sepa^ 
lated  from  it  in  Lk.  [Mt!a«-»  =  Lk  13"']),  tliefor- 
Haking  of '  your  houw! '  by  God's  Kuirit.  Not  only 
Iiave  we  throufihoat  tliid  context  the  I'lianusteTisCic 
forms  and  modoH  of  expression  of  the  Wisdom 
literature,  but  the  linal  Warning  i^  e\|iressly  in- 
troduced an  an  utterance  of    the  wimloiti  of  God 

(V-'OfWi 

not  the     , ..        

Ibis  literary  category,  but    tlie        . 

'  Wisdom '  writings,  inclusive  of  tbe  lu*t  work  from 
wbicli  the  extract  in  mode.  The  following  con- 
toiderationii  will  make  this  clear : — 

1.  Tbe  mnUnnntHin  ot  tbe  pniioua  line  ol  ttiought  is  sp. 

rl™  o(  the  Spirit  [Wi.dQin]  (nith  Ml  S»n«  =  Lk  13"-  ri,  Mt 
lf"ts^  tJi  ll'&'i).  ukI  tu  Uie  hnuH  Ml  duoUlc  (wltb  Ut  ■!S^- 
=  Lkl3=rf.  »t  l>B«^LIi  11"^  JUdj  rauriderHioru,  on 
the  other  hiud,  imIeb  it  uiDtsble  UuL  Hi  SSH'C^-Lk  ll*>i 
l^P'),  ir  not  more,  U  mlly  dimwn  Innn  Hniiis  hut  '  Wudoni ' 
wriiii^.  Ca)ThBKirillneaf' pruphetsuiclxsiwiiiEn  uHl«nb»' 
(*i1UriiniiM  uid  filpArHM)  la  ■coiMhinic  uhh-h  innnot  be  u- 
cribcdtD  JBOI  {ilt.}huc  only  lo  the  IHilliE  Hidrlc  (Wudom). 
(A)  The  ulapdDn  of  [ha  l%ti»  Df  (^  Xi^  »l\  U  SI^,  Dt  3SI1  ii 
spjimiirlikta  only  to  tbe  EHvliie  Siilril.  nchh-h  Inmdi  over  Jeni- 
■aJem  :  it  b  acttialty  eo  mpplied  In  3  !!■  |V.      It  nill  appou 
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in>kiiur  of  Uh  hwue  (rt.  . 
%  kindred  legend  q|  i-dcee  in  the  T^nipJes 
a  henoB,'  Bfvi.  r.  I>    (e)  If-  - -' -' 


JoAcphiui  pre- 

L    (ejlhewlmtaix 

-— „- ,__, JEiIo^.  ichlch,  UiougtaU 

i  'hrlsUuiiiad,  preKrveii  tbe  mUri&i  In  the  fonn  of  an  utt 
Dl '  the  Lord  AbibliCy-'  (lO  >lt  K^  «"»■]»,  ai  mw  thi 
Bnachroniitla  nlBeina  to  [he  tnunlrt  of  Zeeharioh  the 
lUraoh,  aborlly  betnre  Uie  sletie  d  Jeruialeni  (Jcul  HJ  n 
Thia  coiudden^ion,  hovrever,  may  be  diov^nleil,  >■  the 
eiic*  may  alao  be  expialned  aa  a  conluaUiii  of  Zechanah  1 
of  Jeboiada  (S.Ch  S-a^*^'-")  oiUi  Iho  pniihet  Zwhaiuli 
BereehUi  tZn  H). 

le " ■ring  Xt 'liiti«-uit 


&  Lk7i-8>prt<KDMa 


It  tbos  appears  that  in  tbe 


"«!!■> 


mjis  of  dis- 


intermingled  jl)  saying*  of  Jeaa-<  wlierein  Hi.town 
gradona  mission  was  set  over  against  the  liarslier 
warninK  of  tbe  Baptist  as  tbe  inuKsage  of  tbe 
Divine  Wisdom  ;  and  (2)  extracbi  in  ilefence  of  His 
^•eneGuent  works,  from  tbe  actual  Wisdom  litera- 
ture, these  extracts  tiaving  been  einbodieil  along 
■with  HU  words  of  denunciation  of  tbe  wribes,  either 
hy  Himself  or  in  tbe  subsequent  duveiu]inient  of 
l.vangelic  tradition.  To  draw  the  line  with  pre- 
ciiion  between  authentic  utt«TanueH  of  Jesus,  and 
material  subeequontly  adapted  from  the  Wisdom 
literature  because  pronounced  by  '  tiie  wiwdoni  of 
God '  (Mt  1  l*-*!f  surpoBses  tlie  |>uwer>tuf  critici!>m  ; 
liut  the  endeavour  in  tbs  more  DeedleNi  becauae  the 
really  significant  fact  is  that  Jesus'  actual  teach- 
ing, at  leant  in  the  form  nvcn   it  by  tbe 


as  topermitofintenuinglingatan  extremely  early 
dal«.  A  later  example  of  the  ]iroi-erv>  of  adapta- 
tion is  fumiithed  by  tlie  ()xyrh5nihUB  papyrus 
w  liich  puis  in  tbe  nioutll  of  Jesus  llie  ciiaractenatic 
'U'indom  utterance:  'I  stoisl  in  tlit:  iiiidr<t  of  the 
'uorld,  and  in  tbe  ftesb  was  I  seen  of  them  jcf.  Bar 
Hf),  and  f  found  all  men  dninkeii.  and  none  found 
I  athirst  among  them,  and  uiy  will  gricveth  over 


the  soiiH  of  men  Iwcau.-e  tliey  are  blind  in  their 
heart'  (Oj-yrA.  Log.  iii,). 

3.  Other  elements  of  dincuurse-liiaterial  from  the 
Third  Uospel  and  Acta  may  be  clearly  traced  Ui 
a  source  uf  tlie  same  Wisdom  type,  if  not  the 
8ame composition,  (n)  In  mrticular,  thewiadoiuof 
Solomon,  especially  aa  exhibited  in  the  hedonistic 
Epicureanism  of  Eotleslastes,  is  pointedly  con- 
trasttsd  with  a  higher  windom  in  tbu  great  discourse 
on  the  true  riches  of  Lk  1'^*^,  [i^  of  which  is 
token  np  in  Mt  e'*"**.  The  polemic  against  Ec  2 
in  l^""'' becoiiieii  tenfold  more  pointed  as  thedis- 
conrse  proceeds  U>  compare  the  beauty  of  the 
lilies  and  tbe  provision  ol  the  raveiM  '  which  have 
neither  store-chamber  nor  barn '  (cf.  v.")  with 
'Solomon  in  all  hia  glory'  (cf.  Eu  l"""*  2'-"). 
The  subject  of  the  discouise  ('  wherein  life  con- 
sists,' vv."-  =^')  is  OB  distinctive  of  Hebrew  TVio- 
dom  literature  aa  the  form  and  phraseology. 

(6)  To  the  same  original  context  must  be 
reckoned  the  greater  part  of  Lk  1(1,  the  material  of 
which  is  peculiar  to  Luke.  The  "■  wisdom '  of  tlio 
on rjghteous  steward  in  the  use  of  '  the  niamuion  of 
unrighteousness '  is  a  subject  manifestly  in  ctn^ie 
relation  to  the  use  of  riches  commended  in  12^^", 
llie  lUliliity  extending  even  to  the  phraseology 
(with  iff*  '  riches  that  fail '  cf,  12"  '  treasure  tliat 
failetli  not ').  The  combination  of  the  two,  there- 
fore, in  MtO'*"**,  li  pmpot  of  the  heavenly  recom- 
iielise  (Mt  &'■  *~  '*},  probably  reflects  a  real  con- 
nexion of  Lk  12'*^  with  16'"  in  the  source. 

Siniiliir  reasoning,  based  gnrtly  on  the  phrase- 
ology (cf.  le"  with  IH'*]  partly  on  the  subject- 
matter,  eonnccte  the  rest  of  Lik  16  (exc.  v."-  ") 
with  18»-"  (IB"-*':).  The  twocouiponion  parables 
16'"-="  (vv."-"  seem  to  be  a  later  addendum)  and 
18»-"  exemplify  the  principle  lai<l  down  in  16", 
while  16'"  =  Mt  11'^"  Unka  the  whole  with  Lk  T™-. 
The  whole  group  of  tcadiings  and  parables  on 
worldly  conditions  is  tliua  seen  to  have  a  i-ommon 
occaiuon  and  bearing,  a  common  spirit,  and  a  com- 
mon point  of  view  not  olsewhere  shown  in  the 
Gospels,  but  cloHely  resembling  tbe  social  teachinic 
of  James  (cL  l"""  ^-»  4"-  ••  "-  •"■  5'"*). 

((')  A  kindred  subject  having  a  similar  develop- 
ment in  Lk.,  hut  othervrise  only  scantily  repre- 
sented in  the  Gw|i«ls,  is  that  of  aependence  on  the 
Divine  bounty  in  answer  to  prayer  (Lk  11''"), 
which  can  hardly  lie  dissociated  from  the  com- 
panion iiambles  (11*-'  and  IH'-').  The  bare  and 
wlioUy  ainconnecteil  fragment  taken  up  in  Mt  7'-" 
is  as  inadeijuate  to  represent  tliU  exquisite  gronn  as 
in  Mt  Q"^"  if  bereft  of  the  iiarables  on  the  Foolish 
Itich  Man  and  the  Shrewd  Steward.  Once  more, 
it  is  the  Ep.  of  JanieH  that  Hn|iplies  on  echo  uf  the 
same  spirit  (cf.  l"-"-  "  *"■  3"-"). 

It  is  clear  that  the  method  here  applied  may  In 
extended  to  much  uf  the  special  diacour»e-niftterial 
of  Lk.,  including  i>erhap«  some  elements  of  Acts 
(on  Solomon  in  Ac  7'*'**  see  Yale  UireiiUitnial  Oiii- 
triiiitiom,  1901,  p.  S71  f.).  It  is  sufticent  for  tbe 
tirexent  to  iniUcate  tliat  a  large  element  of  our 
Third  Cospel  is  thus  characterized. 

vi.  Wisdom  ititehances  represent  a  .special 

TVPE  OP  tiosPEL  TBADiriOSa— The  question  of 
tbe  relation  of  the  ^Vlsdom  discourses  to  the  recog- 
nised Uosiiel  sources  is  one  which  inevitably  sug- 
gests itself  as  soon  a»  the  fact  is  recopiized  that 
they  are  cliaracteriKed  by  a  i)eculiar  and  distinctive 
point  of  view,     [t  becomes  our  dnty,  accordingly. 


.\.  already  discusse 
IX)OIA. 

2.  Beside.t  t>eing  separated  by  narrative-material 
from  these  groups,  Mt  1 1-12  dilter  from  tbem  in  the 
fact  of  their  relation  to  tbe  narrative,  from  which 
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they  are  inseparable,  and  in  the  degree  of  simi- 
larity in  their  language  to  the  Lukan  parallels. 
As  against  the  groups  of  logia  which  have  not,  and 
from  their  character  do  not  require,  a  narrative 
setting,  the  discourse  of  Mt  11  not  only  relates  the 
coming  of  the  Baptist's  disciples,  but  presupposes 
an  account  of  Jesus'  works  of  healing,  and  even 
requires  us  to  suppose  the  reader  somewhere  in- 
formed of  what  had  given  rise  to  the  taunt  *  Be- 
hold a  gluttonous  man  and  a  wine-bibber,  a  friend 
of  publicans  and  sinners.'  The  same  applies  to 
the  discourse  in  defence  of  Jesus'  exorcism  *by 
the  Spirit  of  God.'  This  indispensable  narrative- 
element  is  always  supplied  more  fully  and  in 
better  connexion  by  Lk.,  in  some  cases  by  Lk. 
alone  (Lk  ir*'-  12^«). 
8.  The  similarity  of   language    to    the  Lukan 

Parallels  is  here  very  exceptional,  reaching  the 
egjee  of  verbal  identity  for  whole  sentences,  and 
positively  requiring  the  use  of  the  same  written 
Greek  source. 

4.  This  marked  difference  in  the  degree  of  re- 
semblance serves  to  connect  other  non-Markan 
elements  of  Mt.,  such  as  3M"  8*" ^3-  ^®'^,  which  are 
again  found  to  fall  outside  the  Mattha'.an  pentad, 
to  differ  in  content  and  point  of  view  from  the 
Logian  source,  and  to  be  at  once  more  complete  and 
for  the  most  part  more  authentic  in  detail  in  Luke 
than  in  Matthew.  Linguistic  peculiarities  in 
several  instances  prove  the  dependence  of  Mt.  in 
these  portions.  Thus  'lepowraK-fiix  is  used  by  Lk. 
68  times  against  3  (5  ?)  employments  of  *I«po<r6Xt;^ux. 
The  latter  form  on  the  contrary  is  invariably  em- 
ploye<l  in  Mt.,  Mk.,  and  Jn.,  except  thrice  in  Mt 
23"=Lk  13**.  paaiXila  tov  Seov  is  systematically 
changed  by  Mt.  to  ruv  oipavuv.  There  are  but 
four  exceptions:  Mt  19=*  (  =  Mk  1(F)  and  12*^ 
21«-«  (cf.  Lk  7»  11»). 

viL  Relation  to  narrative  -  elements  of 
Synoptic  tradition.— Although  our  Firet  and 
to  a  less  extent  our  Third  Evangelist  both  derive 
the  main  framework  of  their  narrative  from  our 
Second,  this  Second  itself  is  not  M'anting  in  evi- 
dences of  dependence  on  the  source  to  which  we 
have  traced  tlie  Wisdom  chapters  of  Mt.  and  Luke. 

1.  Tliis  relation  api)ears  in  the  description  of  the 
Baptist  as  Elias  (Mk  p.  s.  c .  •  ^f.  Lk  V*^-  »,  Mt 
11^  2K  18);  of  the  Temptation  (Mk  1",  the 
&YY€\oi  and  Ovpta  coming  from  Pa  91"''^  quoted  in 
Lk  4^®'*),;  oi  Jesus  as  *  eating  and  drinking '  while 
the  disciples  of  the  Baptist  were  fasting,  and  as 
*  a  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners'  (Mk  2^®"--*  ""^^ ; 
cf.  Lk  7^'-) ;  of  the  bla.sphemy  of  the  scribes  (Mk 
3«-3^;  cf.  Lk  \V*'-\  and  perhaps  of  the  Trans- 
figuration (Mk  92-i» ;  cf.  Lk  9^'^).  In  all  these 
passages  of  Mk.  and  in  other  loosely  connected 
material  (9»-*>=Lk  9^'-  l*2*i-«^  =  Lk  2P-«)  the  con- 
text of  Lk.  gives  more  or  less  conclusive  evidence 
of  priority.  It  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
other  Markan  narratives  such  as  6^"®  may  also 
have  l)een  derived  hence,  though  the  present  Lukan 
form  has  been  affected  by  Mk. 

2.  Of  the  connexion  of  the  narrative-elements 
peculiar  to  Lk.  with  the  source  thus  characterized 
it  is  hardly  needful  to  speak.  The  common  i>oint 
of  view  of  this  material,  presenting  Jesus  as  the 
friend  and  champion  of  the  lowly,  from  His  child- 
hood in  the  manger,  welcomed  by  shepherds,  to  His 
acceptance  by  the  thief  on  the  cross,  is  well  known. 
Nor  can  such  narratives  as  that  of  the  rejKjntant 
harlot  (Lk  V^c-*')  he  separated  without  violence 
from  the  discourse  context.  It  is  only  in  Mt.  and 
Mk.  that  Lk  T^-^"  and  2V-*  find  themselves  on  a 
foreign  soil. 

*  Note  especially  the  rare  fomi  trOu  found  only  in  Lk  733.  .•» 
107  and  22'W.  In  all  the  other  55  occurrences  of  the  verb  in  the 
NT,  including  10  in  Mark  and  9  of  Lk.'s  own,  the  regular  form 
irA'w  is  used. 


viii.  CoNCLU.siONS  as  to  proto-Lukan  source^ 
— Admitting  the  precarious  character  of  all  at- 
tempts at  extricating  the  Synoptic  sources,  and 
the  probable  development  of  the  Antiochian  (?) 
tradition  between  the  period  of  its  employment  by 
Mk.  and  Mt.  and  its  ultimate  incorporation  by 
Lk.,  enough  remains  to  justify  the  following  infer- 
ence. A  type  of  Gospel  tradition  grew  up  (at 
Antioch  ?)  intermediate  between  those  to  which 
tradition  attaches  the  names  respectively  of  '  Mat- 
thew' and  *  John,*  and  containing  the  ij  \cxOivra 
fl  trpaxOivra  traditionally  ascribed  to  the  preaching 
of  Pet«r.  The  Mattho^an  tradition  is  especially 
connected  both  by  the  unanimous  testimony  of 
antiauity  and  by  internal  evidence  with  Jerusalem. 
It  takes  as  its  method  the  agglutination  of  the  logia 
of  Jesus  into  a  five-fold  new  Tarahy  as  *  command- 
ments given  by  the  Lord  to  the  faith.'  This  agrees 
with  the  legalistic  tendencies  of  the  Palestinian 
Church  and  the  methods  of  the  Synagogue  as  illiLs- 
trated,  e.g. ,  in  the  Pirke  A  both  (cf .  the  Oxyrhynchus 
Logia),  Besides  the  halachic  type  of  Gospel  tra- 
dition the  earliest  testimony  recognizes  a  haggadic, 
of  which  Peter  is  the  authoritative  source.  It 
seems  to  have  had  two  branches,  the  earlier  (Mk. ) 
connected  by  tradition  and  internal  evidences  with 
Rome,  the  later  (Jn.)with  Ephesus,  both  almost  a;s 
wholly  preoccupied  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Per- 
son of  Christ  as  the  Pauline  Epistles,  and  appeal- 
ing to  the  drama  of  the  Ministry  and  Passion  for 
proof  of  the  Divine  sonship  of  Jesus.  In  the  earlier 
(Mk.),  connexion  with  the  Petrine  tradition  is  still 
close.  In  the  later  (Jn.),  Pauline  Logos-doctrine 
wholly  dominates.  Midway  between  these  two 
types  of  Gosi)el  tradition,  the  Hebrew  and  the 
Gr»co- Roman,  is  developed  that  which  tradi- 
tion credibly  associates  with  the  name  of  Luke 
at  Antioch.  Combining  both  saying  and  doings 
{•fjpfyi.To  voi€iv  re  Kal  diSdxrKeiVy  Ac  1*)  m  juster  pro- 
portion than  Mk.,  it  finds  in  the  history,  as  ex- 
hibite<l  in  lH)th  element's,  a  manifestation  of  the 
Spirit  of  (iod  in  terms  of  the  Jewish  Wisdom- 
doctrine.  As  our  First  canonical  Evangelist  pre- 
sents as  the  opening  scene  of  the  ministry'  the  new 
Lawgiver  on  the  Mount  of  Beatitudes,  so  our  Third 
presents  the  scene  in  the  synagogue  of  Nazareth 
where  the  *  words  of  grace '  uttered  by  the  l>earer 
of  *  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God '  are  rejected  by  His 
own  people,  the  tragedy  of  the  Divine  Wu^loni. 
The  theme  is  constant,  but  is  develope<l  alike  in 
message  of  grace  and  deed  of  mercy.  The  whole 
career  of  Jesus  is  a  manifestation  of  *  the  i)Ower  of 
(iod  and  the  wisdom  of  (io<l.'  Analysis  of  the 
sources  of  canonical  Lk.-Acts  reveals  no  difference 
in  this  fundamental  |x»int  of  view.  From  the  lie- 
ffinning,  as  in  the  r)th  cent.,  the  Antioch  school  is 
historical,  and  its  historical  sources  admittedly 
inclutle,  in  Acts,  if  not  in  the  Gospel,  the  oldest 
narrative  of  the  NT.  By  the  standard  of  internal 
evidence  its  tradition  is  more  markedly  Petrine 
than  Mk.;  its  Christology  roots  itself,  like  the 
Pauline,  but  with  less  of  the  Hellenic  speculative 
development,  in  that  broadest,  most  humanitarian, 
most  tolerant  school  of  Hebrew  thought,  the  fol- 
lowers and  exponents  of  *  all-Wrtuous  Wis<lom.' 

ix.  Wisdom  sp?:culation  ix  the  develop- 
ment OF  Christology.— The  conception  of  Wis- 
dom  as  affecting  Synoptic  tradition  involves  such 
literary  analysis  of  the  source  a«»  the  foregoing. 
As  affecting  the  doctrine  of  the  Pei'son  of  Christ  it 
involves  at  least  a  passing  glance  at  the  Pauline 
Christology,  the  link  between  Synoptic  and  Jolian- 
nine  doctrine. 

1.  The  Wisdom -doctrine  of  St.  Paul  stands  in 
unmistakably  close  relation,  as  regards  its  ante- 
cedents, "with  the  Wisdom  literature ;  and,  as  re- 
spects its  subsequent  development,  with  the  Johan- 
nine  Logos-doctrine.     St.  Paul's  indebtedness  to 


in  Com.  on  FhSL).  Recent  demoDstrationH  of  his 
niuth  more  cxtenuivo  and  direct  detiendenee  on  tlie 
Wi^idoni  literature,  espsciallj'  the  Book  of  Wisdom 
{liiteriud.  Cril.  Com.  on  Ronuina,  by  Sand  ay  and 
Headlani,  p.  31  ;  ct.  Gnkfe,  '  Das  VerlililtniaH  der 
[laulinixchun  Sctiriften  xnr  Sapientia  Salomonis ' 
in  Tk.  Abk.  C.  i:  iVeixtdcker  yeioidmet),  sbould  by 
nuw  have  made  it  plun  that  Htoiciani  cornea  to  St. 
I'anl  mainly  tlirongh  Jewish  channels.  Again, 
(■ince  it  is  certain  tliat  St.  I'aal  both  by  t«tiipera- 
ment  and  by  experience  \sas,  more  apocalyptist 
than  scribe,  it  should  not  have  been  overlooked 
that  be  has  advanced,  howei'ftr  briclly,  hia  own 
dc<.-iKion  on  the  raootjpoint,  ivhetlier  the  complete 
manifcHtation  of  the  Divine  Wiadoni  i»  nimply  the 
Torah  of  ^ia-<es  (ao  the  Bcribes  on  tbo  basis  of  Dt 
4'''),  or  -nhether  it  is  the  livini;  Spirit  of  Clod  i«nt 
forth  in  human  form.  Ko  10"  and  Bar  3"-^' 
(especially  3^-)  contain  eont«niporaiy  and  rival 
interpretations  of  Dt  30"-  ".  By  St.  Paul's  intcr- 
{iTCtation  'the  word'  (of  revelation)  i»t  nothing 
more  or  lest  than  'Christ'  aa  pre-existent  spirit, 
the  Name  Wiwlom  which,  '  becanse  hIis  was  the 
artificer  of  all  thinga,'  passing  into  the  houI  of 
Suliinion  gave  him  '  an  nnerrin);  bnowledjje  of  the 
thin^-a  that  are,  to  know  the  eonstitntion  of  the 
world,'  etc  (Wis  T"'"),  the  same  '  niind  of  Chrint ' 
by  poHHesaion  of  which  Christians  have  similar 
knowledf^c  of  the  purpones  of  tlie  Creator,  juxt  aji 
a  man's  own  consciousnesH  gives  him  knowleiige  of 
bis  private  deiigna  (1  Co  t?"" ;  see  Mystery). 
Delinite  identilication  ia  thus  mode  by  St.  Paul 
in  this  and  many  other  po-isa^es  between  the 
Divine  Spirit  of  Winloni,  throUKli  which,  accord, 
ing  to  '  Wisdom.'  God  created  the  world,  and  the 
pie-exiKtent  Christ,  Even  the  avatar  doctrine  of 
the  descent  and  ascent  of  Wisdom  (see  references 
Above,  i.  1}  is  unmistakably  adopted  by  St.  Paul 
liartly  in  opposition  to,  partly  in  rivalry  with,  the 
widespread  conceptions  of  mystery  religion  (see 
3lv9TEifv).  But  jUBt  as  a  stiidy  of  the  Pauline 
ethics  will  show  that  its  Stoic  elements  have  been 
fulMumed  under  the  Christian  principle  of  altruistic 
service  ( Eph  a"-,  Ph  2'-»),  so  it  should  be  recognized 
tliat  the  Pauline  Logos .  doctrine,  while  clearly 
incorporating  in  Eph  4*-"  n  ju'mi  -  mythological 
interpretation  of  Pa  68'*,  resta  u|>oti  an  authentic 
teaching  of  Josna.  According  to  St.  Paul,  Ps  68 
pets  forth  the  descent,  conmct  with  the  hoatile 
powcra,  triumph  and  oscent  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
(cf.  Col  2'*,  1  P  3'*)  after  releasing  the  captives  of 
Death  (cf.  1  Co  IS"-).  But  Eph  ■t'-'",  when  com- 
pared with  the  earlier  and  later  related  passages 
vonctming  the  avatar  of  Wisdom  (Bacon,  ^tura  of 
St.  Paid,  p.  316  IT.],  will  be  seen  in  some  sense  Ki 
rest  upon  the  parable  of  Jesus  concerning  the 
'slMiiling'  of  the  Strong  Man  armed,  by  the 
Stronger  than  he  [i.e.  the  Spirit  of  God  operative 
in  Jesus,  Mt  1™).  We  lind  it,  in  fact,  habitually 
applied  in  this  sense  by  the  Fathers  (Apollinarix, 
frag.  2  in  Pasr.h.  Chron.  ;  Heaif)  nijaiiuit  Caiiu,  vii.  j 
tf .  Huydckopor,  ITorjU,  vol.  iL,  'Christ's  Mission 
to  the  Underworld'!.  Thus  the  Pauline  Wimioin- 
or  Logos-doctrine  of  a  pre-existent,  spiritual  Christ 
id  firmly  rooted  in  the  authentic  teaching  of  Jesus 
Himaeli.  To  Jesus  aim  '  the  powttr  of  God  and 
the  wisdom  of  God,'  were  exhibited  in  His  own 


1"- 


2.  Jatutnninc  and  Patristic  CAristologij.—ia]  It 
niatters  little  that  after  St.  Paul  tlie  Wisdom- 
doctrine  shuuld  have  been  rebaptizcd  by  the  Greek 
title  of  Logos,  perhaps  under  the  induence  of  Philo, 

licrha^  as  a  concession  to  a  Greck^apeaking  Church. 
Even  in  the  Pourtb  Gospc)  the  basic  conception 
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remains  Hebrew  and  Pauline.  Sanday  as  a  student 
of  Jolianniiie  thought,  Sabatier  as  a  stmlent  of 
Paidine,  concur  in  admitting  tbo  identity  of  doctrine 
under  the  diverse  teriuinology. 

{b)  In  the  Fourth  (iusiiel  tbe  standpoint  of  tlie 
Evangelist  is  purely  and  simply  the  theulogical. 
He  depicts  the  self-uianifestBtion  of  the  Divine 
Wisdom  or  Logos  an  incarnate  in  Jesus  by  word 
and  deed.  Her  'dwelling  among  men'  (l'"-"i  cf. 
Enoch  42^),  rejection  and  apotheoaia  (20")  is  his 
theme.  It  is  characteristic  that  here,  as  in  the 
Wisdom  literature  in  general.  Wisdom  is  made  to 
'praise  herself  (Sir  -Zi').  Tbe  incarnate  Logos 
preaches  Himself ;  His  seven  parables  ore  seven  '  I 
aiu's,'  His  seven  mighty  works  manifeet.  His  own 
glory  ( Jn  2").  In  Jn  7*  Jesus  even  iiuotes  again 
an  unknown  'scripture'  which  by  all  analogy  is 
drawn  from  the  Wisdom  literature  (cf.  Sir  ^*"- 
[applied  in  vy.°^"™,  by  anatof^  with  five  rivetn,  to 
tbe  live  books  of  the  TorahJ^.  Enoch  4S>  4S<,  and 
for  Rahbinic  interpretation  in  the  scribal  sense, 
EmeS:  Haimadedi,  196>,  on  la  12?,  '  The  waters  ore 
nothing  else  than  the  Turah,  and  (he  waters  of 
salvation  nothing  else  tluin  the  Torah  of  Messiah.' 
Weber,  LrAre  d.  Tnim.  ]i.  36Uf.  ;  cf.  also  1  Co  10> 


regarded  a.s  marking  the  traDsition-^ioint  betwet 
tbe  5yuo])tiu  and  Johaunine  representatioiu  of 
Jesus'  teaching.  Not  its  doctrine  alone,  nor  its 
niysticLsin,  paralleling  1  Co  2  (see  Mystery),  but 
tlie  very  form  of  its  utterance  is  thus  noen  to  lie 
characteriKtic ;  for  the  Wisdom  of  God  habitually 
speaka  in  tbe  first  pemon.  Herein  the  discourses 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel  are  aa  close  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Wisdom  literature  as  its  Logos-ductrine  is 
close  to  the  Wisdom-doctrine  of  Si.  Paul.  In  the 
development  of  Gospel  literature  the  presentation 
of  Jesus'  career  and  teoclung  as  the  manifestation 
of  the  Divine  Wisdom  takes  a  place  analogous  to 
that  of  tho  Wisdom -doctrine  of  St.  Paul  in  the 
development  of  Christology. 

LiruuTl'Ka^On  the  Winlani  hypoctuiB  Ke.  In  uldJUan  to 
the  Horki  cited  Bbovo,  BouueC  SrKjjioii  drt  JudmtlntiHi,*, 
p.  SMB.;  Bnndt.  Enttu/rlittlie  Ueicliiehlf. -pp.  SSJ.Smi..  SIO; 
i.  Dnunmond,  fMla  Judirta,  11.  p.  SOlS.  1  A>11.  Uridl.  d. 

Job  and  &£imon,  or  Uu  WiuloM  vf  the  UT,  ISHT.  On  Chs 
lilrnuy  farm" :  .Vortlen,  A  nlOu  KanMprnmt ;  WUke,  Dit  luutal. 

lUrtorit ;  lloff«lt,  IllHerieat  .V™  Tin  '  —   —  ' -  --  - 

SndueiKc  ot  Che  dailimah  tllcntureon  I 

Maiaijn  nf  Iht  Apocalyjilie  Writrrt,  H.__.  ^.  __.     

awim  ol  the  Third  Owpel:  Biiron.  Thr  Stnnm  an  lAi- Nonnt. 
IDW),  Aupendii  C.  On  Ut  S3US,  a.  F.  Stnusa. '  J»u  Wehmif 
iiberJeruslem  unddie  rM^i  np  e»E-in  ZWAr.  iiuf.  Tliiiil. 
vl.  (t!«3h  pp.  iil-as  ;  Lonun,  Th.  Ty<ltekf.  I.  pp.  &SO-Ma. 

B.  W.  Bacoit. 
WISDOIf  OF  CHRIST.— 1.  Christ,  being  God  and 
man,  posaesncd  naturally  two  distinct  kinds  of 
wisilora — Dirine,  iriatloiii  and  human  wisdom.  The 
former,  as  |iart  of  tbe  totality  of  the  Divine  attri- 
butes (tA  xXiipu^w  TTjj  Bftmrrm),  He  necessarily 
jKHisensed  from  eternity,  and,  according  to  Pauline 
teaching.  He  continue  to  possess  it,  in  spite  of  His 
Kiruvit,  or  self-emptying  {Ph  2'),  even  after  His 
Incarnation  (Col  I"  V,  cf.  2>).  The  continued* 
)iosaession  liy  the  Incarnate  Logos  of  the  fulness  of 
the  Divine  wiiwlum  is  no  isolated  doctrine,  but  is 
necessarily  involved  in  tlie  l^j|^s-Cliristology  of 
St.  Paul  and  St.  .lolin,  according  to  which  the 
Father  does  not  create  and  sustain  the  world 
directly,  but  mediately  through  the  J^cos,  who  is 
tbe  Creator  (Jn  !"■  ".  Enli  3»,  Col  1",  He  1»).  tho 
Life  (Jn  1'),  and  tbe  Liglit  (v.')  of  the  world,  the 
cause  of  its  mtioual  onler,  and  tbe  principle  of 
its  coherence  and  subaistence  (Col  1").  Cosmical 
functions  of  such  a  kind  as  this,  asainTied  to  the 
Lo;n>s  in  accordance  with  His  essential  nature  and 

Cition  in  tho  Godhead,  cannot  be  supposed  to 
e  l>ecn  laid  iLside  at  tbe  Incarnation,  and  tliere- 
iore  tbe  limitations  of  Christ's  knowledge,  which 


hegnspcl:  f.C.  Porter, 
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the  Synoptic  Grospels  recognize,  either  must  be 
attribatea  to  His  manhood,  or  else  it  must  be  sup- 
posed that  in  the  historical  Christ  were  two  centres 
of  Divine  consciousness — an  unlimited  one,  in  whicli 
He  knew  all  things,  and  a  limited  one,  in  which 
He  condescended  to  be  ignorant  of  certain  things. 
The  latter  view,  which  is  based  on  an  ultra-literal 
interpretation  of  Mk  13*^,  postulates  three  different 
kinds  of  wisdom  in  Christ — an  unlimited  Divine 
wisdom,  a  limited  Divine  wisdom,  and  a  human 
>nsdom.  This  scheme  appears  to  us  unnecessarily 
complicated.  The  *  ignorance*  of  Mk  13**,  although 
ascnlied  to  the  Son,  can  quite  naturally,  on  the 
principle  of  catnmunicatio  iaiomatiun,  be  attributed 
to  Christ's  human  nature  {oifK  dyvoQy  6  A6yos,  y 
A6yoi  itrrlvy  fKeyev^  0{/k  oI5a,  oWe  ydp,  dXXd  r6 
dvBptirriyov  SeiKP^rs,  Sri  r(av  dvdptSnrwv  Idibv  iari  rb 
dyvoeiv,  Athan.  r.  Arum.  iii.  45) ;  and  consequently 
there  is  no  need  to  recognize  in  Christ  more  than 
tfoo  wisdoms,  a  human  and  a  Divine  (see,  further, 
Kenosis). 

(1)  In  virtue  of  His  Divine  wisdom,  Christ  is 
omniscient f  i.e.  He  knows  all  actual  and  possible 
things,  present,  past  and  future,  including  the 
future  contingent  actions  of  beings  possessed  of  free- 
will. The  nature  of  this  last  kind  of  knowledge 
(sometimes  called  scientia  media)  is  altogether  in- 
scrutable to  us ;  but  it  is  expressly  ascril^  to  God 
in  many  passages  of  both  Testaments  (1  S  23*"", 
Is  41«-  -o,  Jer  38»«''-,  He  4"  etc.),  and  is  frequently 
claimed  by  Jesus  (Mt  IV^^  26«,  Jn  &^  etc.),  who 
is  represented  as  able  to  read  the  heart  of  man 
(Jn  1^7-"  2«*- 25  etc.). 

(2)  With  regard  to  Christ's  human  ^tnsdom,  be- 
lievers in  a  real  Incarnation  (ivavBptJInryjaii),  as 
distinguished  from  a  mere  assumption  of  a  l)ody 
{ivedpKutaiiy  ipfftofidTtoffis),  are  bound  to  recognize 
both  Hh  finite  character  and  its  gradual  develop- 
ment. The  gradual  development  of  Christ's  wisdom 
is  twice  noticed  by  St.  Luke  (2*>  Tr\ripo(tii€Pov  a<xpiq. 
[<ro<f>lai\,  2*'  rpoiKovre  ffotplg,  Kal  i7Xc«ri^),  and  once 
by  the  author  of  Hebrews  (5*  Kaixcp  (bv  vlb%,  H/xaOev 
d<t>  Cjv  iiraOe  rijv  vtraKoi^Vy  Kal  rcXeiw^eis  iyivcro,  etc.). 
To  understand  the  ^owth  in  wisdom  here  spoken 
of  as  merely  exhibit ive — Christ  being  sui)posed,  as 
He  grew  in  age,  to  manifest  more  and  more  of  the 
hidden  wisdom  which  He  possessed  entire  from  the 
first  (so  John  of  Damascus  and  most  of  the  later 
Fathers ;  also  Aquinas  and  the  Scholastics) — is 
not  only  bad  exegesis,  but  is  virtual  AiwUinarism. 
Apollinaris  denied  to  Christ  a  real  human  soul ; 
but  Aquinas  virtually  does  the  same  when  he 
asserts  that  the  soul  of  Christ  was  created  mature^ 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  free-will  and  of  the  Beatific 
Vision,  and  possessed  of  >\Tsdom  and  knowledge 
practically  coextensive  with  the  Divine.* 

Far  different  is  the  representation  of  the  Gospels. 
In  them  Christ  undergoes  not  simply  a  ])odily, 
but  a  normal  psychical  development  He  is  true 
infant,  true  boy,  true  youth,  in  mind  as  well  as  in 
bofly.  As  Irenjeus  beautifully  says  :  *  He  came  to 
^  save  all  bv  means  of  Himself— all,  T  say,  who 
through  Him  are  Iwrn  again  to  God— infants,  and 
children,  and  Iwys,  and  youths,  and  old  men.  He 
therefore  passed  through  every  age,  becoming  an 
infant  for  infants,  thus  sanctifying  infants;  a 
child  for  children,  thus  sanctifying  those  who  are 
of  this  age,  being  at  the  same  time  made  to  them 
an  example  of  piety,  righteousness,  and  submis- 
sion ;  a  youth  for  youths,  becoming  an  example  to 
youths,  and  thus  sanctifying  them  for  the  I^rd ' 
(Against  IIere.^€S,  ii.  22-24).  Thr,  Inrarnatiort  of 
Christ  thus  restored  the  norm,  of  human  develop- 
ment.    In  the  growth  of  the  child  Jesus,  God  saw 

•  The  S^'holastic  doctrine  is  tliat  from  the  moment  of  con- 
ception CTirist's  soul  knew  all  actual  erentA  and  things,  past, 
preicnt,  and  future.  Only  abstract  possibilities,  which  were 
never  to  be  realized,  were  hidden  from  Him. 


for  the  lirst  time  human  nature  expanding  and  per- 
fecting itself  according  to  its  original  ideal  and 
plan,  unhindered  and  undistorted  by  sin ;  and  upon 
the  gracious  spectacle  God  and  man  looked  with 
approval  (Lk  2"-  ^), 

(3)  By  the  human  M-isdom  {(rott^la)  of  Christ  is 
meant  His  quick  understanding  in  the  things  of 
God  (cf.  Ja  P) ;  His  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  His  power  of  interpreting  them  (cf .  Ac  6*-  ^*) ; 
His  deep  moral  insight,  gained  by  actual  experi- 
ence of  temptation  and  suffering  (He  5") ;  His 
capacity  for  learning  His  lessons  at  the  synagogue 
school  (cf.  Ac  7^) ;  His  skill  as  a  carpenter  (cf. 
Ex  31^) ;  the  power  of  asking  and  answering  hard 
questions  (cf .  Kev  13**  17')  wluch  He  displayed  even 
as  a  boy  (Lk  4^),  and  which  stood  Him  in  good  stead 
on  so  many  occasions  during  His  ministry  (Mt 
22"* '•**•**  etc.) ;  His  skill  in  constructing  parables, 
allegories,  and  sententious  sayings,  like  those  of 
the  wise  men  of  old  (cf.  Mt  12*) ;  His  persuasive- 
ness as  a  teacher  and  eloquence  as  a  preacher  (see 
Mt  13**,  cf.  1  Co  1"2^*);  His  common  sense  and 
practical  ability  (cf.  Col  4*) ;  probably  also  His 
power  of  working  miracles  (Mk  6',  cf.  Ac  7*"),  antl 
His  prophetic  gift  (2  P  3**),  which  were  in  Him, 
partly  at  any  rate,  human  endowments,  as  in  other 
prophets  (see  Mk  13"). 

(4)  It  is  implied  in  Scripture  that  Christ's  human 
knowledge  received  a  great  extension  at  His  Resur- 
rection and  Ascension.  At  the  Resurrection  He 
received  all  authority  {xcUra  i^ovcia)  in  heaven  and 
on  earth  (Mt  28**),  and  this  authority  He  exercises 
as  man,  and  not  simply  as  God  (Ph  2*®,  Rev  5**"  etc ). 
His  human  knowledge,  therefore,  must  now  be  co- 
extensive with  His  human  authority;  that  is,  it 
must  embrace  all  cosmical  facts — past,  present,  and 
future.  It  is  an  error,  however,  to  suppose  that  His 
human  knowledge  is  even  now  infinite.  Human 
nature  is  essentiaMy  finite,  and  therefore  the  human 
soul  of  Christ,  though  glorified,  can  never  com- 
pletely know  the  Infinite  Essence  of  God.  See, 
further.  Consciousness. 

2.  On  Christ  as  the  Wisdom  of  God,  see  i)rece<l- 
ing  article. 

LiTKRATURK, — Domer,  Person  of  Christ ;  Baldensper^r^,  I^* 
Selbittbetnutstgein  Jesu ;  Liddon,  BL ;  GifTord,  The  Ineamatinn  ; 
Gore,  DisitertationJt ;  Bruce,  Humiliation  of  Chrisl ;  Hall, 
Kenotic  Theory ;  Mason,  Conditions  of  our  Lord's  Life  on 
Earth  ;  Powell,  Principle  of  the  Jneamiition ;  Expositor,  iv.  iv. 
[1891]  p.  IfT.  C.  HARRIS. 

WISE  MEN.— See  Magi. 

WITNESS.— The  idea  of  witness  as  related  to 
Christ  and  His  gospel  plays  an  essential  and 
highly  imjwrtant  part  in  the  NT  WTitings  and  in 
the  CJnristian  faith  and  life  universally.  Not  only 
in  the  primitive  preaching,  but  also  in  all  effectnal 
preachmg  throughout  the  history  of  the  Church, 
the  gospel  is  conceived  not  as  a  speculative  system, 
but  as  a  untness  to  Jes-tis  the  Christ  as  being  Him- 
self God^s  Witness  to  the  world. 

Among  the  NT  writers  none  appears  to  have  <jo 
definitely  and  fondly  reflected  ujwn  the  idea  of 
witness  as  St.  John.  It  is  one  of  his  'leading 
ideas.'  In  his  Gospel  (cf.  Westcott,  Speakers 
Com.  on  *St.  John,'  Introd.)  he  mentions  a  .seven- 
fold witness  to  Christ:  the  witness  (1)  of  the 
Father  (o*^-^?),  (2)  of  the  Son  (8"  IS*'),  (3)  of  His 
works  (1025  53«),  (4)  of  the  Scriptures  (5»-^),  (5)  of 
the  forenmner  (T  5^),  (6)  of  the  disciples  (15^  19**), 
(7)  of  the  Spirit  (15^  16").  In  view,  however,  t)f 
the  unique  significance  of  the  Person  of  Christ, 
and  in  harmony  with  the  method  of  the  NT 
preaching,  it  will  he  most  appropriate  to  consider 
our  subject  under  these  two  heads: — I.  The  wit- 
ness of  Jesus  Christ  the  Son,  supported  by  the 
witness  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Spirit.  II.  The 
witness  of  the  disciples  to  Jesus  Christ  the  Son 
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of  God,  supported  by  the  witness  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

1.  Tee  witness  of  Jesus,  supported  by 

THE    WITS  ESS    OF    THE    FATHER    AND    OF   THE 

SPIRIT.— ±.  Jesnt'  personal  witnets.  — His  first 
disciples  Jesus  gathered  about  Himself  through 
the  power  of  the  truth  which  He  spoke  and  of 
His  own  Personality,  so  marvellously  at  one  with 
His  wonl.  He  did  not  begin  with  declarations 
about  Himself.  He  came  to  make  the  Father 
kno'MTi.  He  came  fulfilling,  in  word  and  deed,  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets.  He  preached  repentance 
and  inward  righteousness.  W  ith  a  wealth  of  light 
He  set  forth  the  nature  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
But  in  all  this  Jesus  spoke  as  icitness.  He  was 
conscious  of  an  immediate,  intimate,  and  unique 
fellowship  with  the  Father,  and  out  of  this  con- 
sciousness He  spoke  (Mt  11",  Jn  3"  10^*  14^*>  17'*- » ; 
see  also  art.  CONSCIOUSNESS).  The  tone  and 
manner  of  spiritual  authority  permeated  all  that 
He  said  and  did  from  His  earliest  teaching  to  His 
sublime  declaration  before  Pilate,  and  even  to  His 
words  upon  the  croas  (cf.  esp.  Mt  5-7,  Jn  18*^  19*, 
Lk  1 1^  *").  But  this  consciousness  of  speaking  as 
witness  finds  also  distinct  and  emphatic  expression 
in  His  word  (cf.  esp.  Jn  8****)« 

While  Jesus*  witness  was  primarily  concerning 
the  Father, — He  even  deniea  in  a  certain  sense 
that  He  bore  witness  of  Himself  (Jn  6**), — it  is  yet 
(;ertain  that  He  also  bore  witness  of  Himself  (cf. 
esp.  Jn  8^*  18"  14').  Jesus  testifies  of  Himself  as 
the  Way.  This  testimony  is  unmistakable  and 
unqualified.  And  yet  the  method  of  this  witness 
was  chiefly  indirect  or  by  w'ay  of  necessary  im- 
plication. He  appealed  to  the  Father's  testimony 
concerning  Him,  or  else  silently  waite<l  till  it  should 
be  brought  to  light.  And  when  the  revelation  from 
the  Fattier  produced  in  the  disciples  a  believing 
confession  of  His  Son,  Jesus  cleariy  accepted  and 
sanctioned  that  confession  {e.g.  Mt  16'''^). 

2.  The  witneu  of  the  Father  to  Jeiat  includes 
both  the  personal,  inward  testimony  to  Jesus  Him- 
self, which  resulted  in  His  full  consciousness  as 
Messiah  and  Son  (see  art.  C0NSCl0USNE.ss),  and  all 
the  works  of  God  prei>aratory  to  and  accompanying 
the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  on  earth  designed  to  lead 
men  to  the  certainty  of  faith  in  Him  as  Redeemer 
and  Lord.  Under  this  head  we  note:  (1)  The 
witness  of  the  Scriptures  (cf.  esp.  Jn  5**,  Lk  24^, 
Ac  10**).  This  must  be  taken  in  the  most  real 
sense  and  yet  not  narrowly.  The  OT  is  full  of  the 
Messianic  hope,  and  that  nope  was  inspired  by  God. 
Jesus  was  steeped  in  the  Scriptures,  and  He  under- 
stood the  things  in  them  concerning  Himself.  We 
have  no  longer  reason  to  insist  upon  a  scheme  of 
minute  prediction  and  fulfilment,  and  yet  we  still 
affirm  that  Jesus  is  not  to  be  understood  otherwise 
than  as  the  Fulfiller  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets. 
(For  a  fuller  discussion  of  this  point  see  art.  Ful- 
filment. Cf.  also  Valeton,  Christiis  und  das  A  T ; 
and  Kahler,  Jesus  und  das  A  T). 

(2)  The  tcitness  of  John  as  a  prophet  of  God  (cf. 
esp.  Jn  V-  *•  "•  '••'•  ^)  is  manifestly  closely  related 
to  that  of  the  Scriptures ;  but  John  is,  of  course, 
more  specific  than  the  earlier  prophets  could  be. 
John's  witness  Jesus  accepts  as  having  a  very  real 
significance,  for  He  regards  it  not  as  the  witness 
of  man  merely,  but  as  inspired  of  God. 

(3)  The  witness  of  the  ivorks  (cf.  esp.  Jn  5*** 
10S7. 38  1410. 11^  Ac  2«»-«).  The  works  are  a  testimony 
from  the  Father ;  for  Jesus  declares  :  *  The  Father 
abiding  in  me  doeth  his  works.'  It  would,  doubt- 
less, he  a  grave  mistake  to  regard  Christ's  word, 
*The  works  which  the  Father  hath  given  me  to 
accomplish,  the  very  works  that  I  do,  bear  witness  of 
me,  that  the  Father  hath  sent  me,'  as  meaning  only 
His  miracles.  The  testimony  of  the  works  issues 
from  His  whole  life  and  ministry.     His  whole  life- 


work  was  a  manifestation  of  God,  and  as  such  was, 
in  the  larger  sense,  truly  a  miracle.  See,  further, 
artt.  Miracles,  Resurrection  of  Christ,  and 
Sign. 

8.  The  witnets  of  the  Spirit  to  Jetut  the  Son.— 
The  witness  of  God  concerning  His  Son  calls  for 
faith  in  the  Son  (1  Jn  5**).  This  witness  is  Iwme 
to  us  primarily  in  objective  facts  (1  Jn  V^'  6^*®), 
but  it  is  borne  in  upon  our  consciousness  only  by 
the  Spirit  of  God.  *  It  is  the  Spirit  that  Iwareth 
witness,  because  the  Spirit  is  the  truth*  (1  Jn  6'; 
cf.  also  Mt  16").  It  cannot  \ye  too  strongly  em- 
phasized that  the  Person  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ 
are  the  object  of  this  testimony.  The  Paraclete, 
the  Spirit  of  truth  (Christ  says),  *  shall  bear  untness 
of  me  '  ( Jn  15^).  The  witness  of  the  Spirit,  accord- 
ing to  the  NT,  is  a  much  larger  thing  than  the 
assurance  of  personal  sonship  through  Christ  (Ro 
8'«;  cf.  art.  Assurance).  Personal  assurance  is 
an  essential  and  unspeakably  important  part— in 
a  sense  the  climax — of  the  Spirit's  witness.  But 
it  is  un-Biblical  to  si>eak  of  tliis  unqualifiedly  as 
t^  witness  of  the  Si)irit.  The  Spirit's  testimony 
is  coextensive  icith  the  objective  testimony.  The 
manifestation  of  tlie  truth  of  God  in  objective  facts 
becomes  to  us  an  inward  illumination  only  through 
the  inward  witness  of  the  Spirit.  Without  the 
testimonium  Spiritus  sancti  internum  the  objective 
witness  is  unable  to  produce  full  assurance.  On 
the  other  hand,  an  inward  persuasion  that  is  not 
firmly  grounded  in  objective  reality  is  miserably 
insecure.  The  climax  of  the  inward  testimony  is 
personal  assurance ;  but  the  inward  witness  is 
inseparable  from  the  outward.  They  are  not  two 
separate  and  independent  testimonies.  God  would 
make  us  certain  of  His  wonderful  love  and  grace. 
To  this  end  He  reveals  Christ  for  us,  and  He  also 
reveals  Him  in  us.  The  outward  manifestation  is 
the  indispensable  means  to  the  inwanl  revelation. 
The  fact  of  the  fellowship  with  God  through  the 
Spirit  {e.g.  Ro  8***'-)  is  not  a  thing  by  itself,  it 
is  the  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  the  promise 
by  an  initial  and  progressive  realization  of  the 
same.  The  actual  fellowship  of  the  Spirit  is  the 
Spirit's  own  witness.  See,  further,  art.  HoLY 
Spirit. 

II.  The  witness  of  the  disciples,  sup- 
ported BY  the  witness  OF  THE  JTOLY  SPIRIT.  ^ 
— Nothing  could  be  clearer  than  that  the  primitive 
Christian  preaching  was  not  only  the  most  direct 
and  specific  witness  to  Jesus  the  crucified  and  risen 
Lord,  but  also  a  witness  irrepressibly  spontaneous 
and  full  of  the  unconquerable  assurance  of  an  over- 
powering certainty  (Ac  4**,  1  Co  9*',  2  Co  4"). 

What  constitutes,  according  to  the  NT,  the 
equipment  and  competence  of  a  witness  of  Jesus 
Christ?  Were  His  original  disciples  the  only 
genuine  witnesses  ?  Are  not  those  also  *  who  have 
not  seen  and  yet  have  lielieved '  ( Jn  20®)  competent 
witnesses  ?  In  the  first  place,  tlien,  let  us  inquire 
how  the  original  witnesses  were  prepared  for  their 
office.  E^ly  in  His  public  ministry  Jesus  chose 
from  out  the  larger  number  of  His  disciples  *  twelve 
that  they  might  be  with  him,  and  that  he  might 
send  them  forth  to  preach '  (Mk  3").  These  He 
trained  to  be  heralds  of  His  gospel  (see  art. 
Apostles  ;  and  Bruce,  The  Training  of  the  Twelve), 
and  declared  that,  when  the  Paraclete  should  have 
come  to  them,  they  should  bear  witness  of  Him 
(Jn  15"*  *^).  After  His  Passion  and  Resurrection 
He  expressly  commissioned  them  to  go  forth  as 
His  witnesses  (Lk  24^**,  Ac  P).  They  could,  of 
course,  have  had  no  vital  conception  of  Jesus 
and  His  missicm  without  the  illumination  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  But  was  there  something  in  their 
experience  which  constituted  them  the  only  real 
witnesses  ?  Some  have  so  held  ;  but  this  is  a  view 
unwarranted  by  Scripture  and  out  of  harmony  with 
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the  principles  of  evangelical  Christianity.  The 
original  disciples,  it  is  true,  were  the  only  eye- 
ana  ear-witnesses.  Yet  what  they  literally  saw 
and  heard  was  not  the  revelation  itself,  but  only 
the  means  thereto.  In  Jesus  the  flesh  ^as,  so  to 
speak,  *a  transparency  for  the  Word.*  Never- 
ttieless  multitudes  'saw  and  heard*  Jesus  and 
understood  not.  None  of  the  rulers  of  this  world 
recognized  in  Him  the  Lord  of  glory  (1  Co  2").  The 
original  heralds  of  Christ  did  indeed  lay  a  certain 
stress  upon  their  being  eye-  and  ear-witnesses. 
But  they  prized  their  experience  of  sensible  inter- 
course with  the  Lord  not  for  its  own  sake,  but 
because  it  was  to  them  the  means  of  entering  into 
an  inward  personal  fellowship  with  Him.  In  the 
days  of  His  flesh  this  personal  fellowship  with 
Him  was  necessarily  mediated  through  the  senses, 
though  the  fellowship  itself  was  not  sensuous  but 
spiritual.  Even  for  tliese  original  disciples  the 
time  must  come  when  their  fellowship  with  their 
Lord  should  be  wholly  independent  of  the  senses. 
Through  the  Paraclete  the  Lord  would  renew  and 
continue  His  fellowship  with  His  disciples  (cf.  esp. 
Jn  14  and  16  and  17*).  But  He  would  oe  no  longer 
manifest  through  the  senses  ( Jn  20^^ ;  cf.  the  hne 
sermon  of  H.  HoSmann,  Eirui  ist  not^  p.  153).  It 
is  clear  from  the  NT  that  after  Pentecost  the 
original  disciples  were  immovable  in  their  per- 
suasion that  they  possessed  and  had  fellowship 
with  their  exaltea  Lord. 

From  all  this  it  is  clear  that  the  visible  mani- 
festation of  tlie  Lord  was  designed  to  be  superseded 
by  a  manifestation  through  the  word  of  His  wit- 
nesses. But  can  the  word  really  take  the  place 
of  the  sensuous  contact  with  the  Lord's  Person? 
For  answer  let  it  be  remembered  in  the  first  place 
that  Christ  foretold  that  it  should  be  sufficient 
(c.flr.  Jn  17**-,  Mt  28»).  What  the  original  wit- 
nesses enjoyed,  otliers  should  enjoy  too — the  same 
immediate  fellowship,  the  same  certainty.  As  the 
men  of  Sychar  believed  at  last  not  for  the  woman's 
speaking,  but  because  they  had  heard  for  them- 
selves (Jn  4**),  so  tlirough  tlie  word  of  the  Apostles 
others  are  brought  into  actual  saving  relation  with 
the  same  Lord  Christ.  Alike  for  those  who  saw 
Him,  and  for  those  who  saw  Him  not,  the  outward 
facts  must  be  inwardly  apprehended  and  inwardly 
tested.  And  as  was  the  design,  so  also  is  the 
actual  experience  under  the  gospel :  where  the 
word  is  truly  preached  the  Spirit  does  energize  and 
seal  it,  and  those  who  believe  receive  the  same 
certainty  as  the  original  disciples  possessed.  The 
whole  ^T  preaching  manifestly  rests  upon  the  full 
persuasion  that  this  is  and  must  be  so  (e,g,  1  P  l^ 
He  138,  2  P  P,  esp.  Ac  11"- ").  Faith  does  come 
by  hearing  (Ro  10") — the  fact  of  the  vital  union 
with  Christ  is  proof  of  the  adequacy  of  the  word  of 
testimony.  Such  is  the  argument  of  that  wonderful 
passa^,  1  Jn  1'"*.  Those  who  through  their  associa- 
tion with  Christ  in  the  flesh  had  apprehended  the  life 
manifested,  bear  witness  to  others,  that  these  also 
may  enter  into  the  same  fellowship  with  them — the 
glorious  fellowship  with  the  Father  and  with  His 
Son  Jesus  Christ  In  the  days  of  His  flesh,  Jesus 
was  (according  to  an  expression  of  Beyschlag 
in  his  Leben  Jesu)  *His  own  prophet.*  After 
His  resurrection  this  oflice  is  committed  to  faith- 
ful witnesses.  And  it  is  thus  that  tliey  conceive 
their  oflice.  The  ministry  of  reconciliation  is  com- 
mitted to  them.  As  amoassadors  of  Christ  they 
stand  in  Christ's  stead  (2  Co  5^- «).  To  bear  wit- 
ness to  Christ  is  their  one  aim  as  heralds  (1  Jn  4^^). 
And  their  word  is  efiectual.  He  who  believes 
through  their  word  is  not  then  'a  Christian  of  a 
secondary  order ' ;  his  knowledge  of  Christ  is 
indeed  mediated  and  yet  immediate  (cf.  the 
vigorous  discussion  of  £.  Haupt,  Die  Bcdeutun/f 
derheiligen  Schriftfiir  den  evangelischen  Christen). 


The  same  holds  good  throughout  all  time.  The 
word  stands  firm ;  it  never  passes  away  (He  2'-  ^ 
Mk  13'^).  Wherever  the  word  of  Christ  is  preached 
wnth  the  certainty  of  faith,  it  can  bring  the  hearer 
into  '  the  like  precious  faith '  (2  P  V). 

But  the  effectiveness  of  the  word  of  testimony  is 
absolutely  conditioned  upon  the  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  essence  of  the  word  is  the  pro- 
mise or  fellowship,  grace,  eternal  life  through 
Jesus  Christ.  Unless  the  preacher  has  tlie  inward 
consciousness  of  the  reality  of  the  life  with  Chri»t 
through  the  Spirit,  his  word  is  no  witness.  And 
unless  the  hearer  is  aided  by  the  Spirit  to  appre- 
hend and  to  prove  the  testimony,  the  word  con- 
cerning peace,  fellowship,  freedom,  and  the  power 
of  an  endless  life  would  be  but  empty  sound. 
When,  however,  the  word  is  spoken  in  the  Spirit, 
it  is  quick,  powerful,  convincing,  saving  (He  4^, 
Jn  16*  Ja  l^). 

Have,  then,  the  original  witnesses  no  peculiar 
privile^  and  authority?  So  far  as  personal  cer- 
tainty 18  concerned,  they  have  no  advantage  over 
true  believers  of  any  age.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
econoftij/  of  the  gospel  dispensation,  the  word  of 
the  original  witnesses  is  manifestly  of  cardinal 
importance.  The  mere  fact  that  they  were  the 
first  witnesse.  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  give  to  their 
testimony  a  peculiar  importance  and  to  make  it 
for  evan^^elical  Christians  the  last  resort.  Even 
those  believing  critics  who  go  farthest  in  the  sift- 
ing of  Apostolic  tradition,  agree  that  the  saving 
knowledge  of  God  in  Christ  is  mediated  to  us 
through  the  primitive  Christian  preaching.  Either 
we  must  gain  our  knowledge  of  Christ  by  this 
means,  or  else  we  must  give  up  the  inquiry,  for  no 
other  way  is  open  to  us  (cf.  art.  Back  to  Christ). 
The  primitive  witnesses,  however,  were  more  than 
merely  the  first,  as  though  there  by  chance.  They 
had  been  chosen  beforehand  and  specially  trained 
for  the  work  of  bearing  witness.  Either  our  Lord 
succe^ed  in  giving  to  His  chosen  Apostles  such  an 
understanding  of  His  mission  and  work  as  to  enable 
them  to  bear  competent  witness,  or  else  He  failed. 
If  He  failed,  there  could  be  no  certainty  for  them 
and  no  gospel  to  us  through  them.  The  soundness 
and  sumciency  of  their  witness  are  established  by 
the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power,  and 
this  accompanies  the  same  witness  in  every  suc- 
ceeding age. 

For  the  sake  of  their  testimony  many  of  Christ's 
servants  have  been  called  upon  to  suffer  death. 
Such  were  called  in  a  special  ethical  sense  fidprvpes 
'Ii^roO  (Ac  22»,  Rev  2»  17«).  'This  is  not  to  be 
understood,  as  in  ecclesiastical  Greek,  in  the  sense 
that  death  was  the  form  of  their  testimony,  but  in 
reference  to  their  testimony  of  Jesus  as  having 
occasioned  their  death '  (Cremer,  Lex, ;  cf.  also  Rev 
20*).  An  approach  to  the  analogous  use  of  /mp- 
TVfkoa  is  probably  to  be  found  in  1  Ti  6^  'Jesus 
Christ,  wno  before  Pontius  Pilate  witnessed  the 
good  confession.* 

LiTKRATURS.— Besides  reff.  in  the  art.,  see  Dale,  Living  Chritt 
and  Four  Oomels ;  Hare,  Mission  of  the  Comforter ;  Steams, 
Emd.  of  Chr.  Exper. ;  Smeaton,  Doet.  qf  Holy  Spirit ;  Forrest, 
ChriM:  of  Hitt.  and  qf  Exper.'  Braoe,  Gtgta  ChrisH ;  R.  J. 
Knowlingr.  The  Witnesa  <tf  the  Epistles,  taxd  The  Witness  of  St. 
Paul  to  Christ ;  Herrmann,  Wamm  beaarf  unset  Qlaube  gesch" 
ichti.  Thatsaehen  f ;  H.  Soott  Holland,  Cried  and  Character,  1, 
19 ;  C.  Wordsworth,  Primary  Witness  to  the  Truth  of  the 
Gospel :  Th.  Zahn,  Bread  and  Salt  from  the  Word  of  Ood,  185 ; 
T.  H.  Green,  The  Witness  of  God ;  Bapt.  Rev.  and  Expos. 
I  [1904]  821 ;  Kahler,  Zur  Bibelfrage  (1907X 

J.  R.  VAN  Pelt. 
WOE. — The  word  oi/al  (in  LXX  for  the  most  part 
the  tr.  of  *^K  and  *^n)  was  spoken  by  our  Lord  in 
virtue   of   His   prophetic   office.      He   was    'the 

Srophet  that  cometn  into  the  world  *  ( Jn  6**),  the 
ecisive  exponent  of  God's  will  (Dt  18^-,  Ac  S"* , 
He  P-*).  As  in  the  mouth  of  the  OT  prophets,  so 
in  His,  '  the  word  of  Yahw^  must  of  necessity  be  a 
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word  of  woe  to  a  sinful  people'  (Encyc,  Bild,  Hi. 
3875).  Like  them,  He  waa  '  full  of  power  by  the 
spirit  of  the  Lord,  and  of  judgment,  and  of  misht, 
to  declare  unto  Jacob  his  transgression,  and  to 
Israel  his  sin '  (Mic  3^).  Two  characters  He  speci- 
ally abhorred  —  those  of  the  seducer  and  the 
hypocrite.  His  language  respecting  the  Jewish 
leieuiers  is  '  nart  of  the  judicial  language  of  the  iirst 
Advent  *  (Mozley,  University  Serm.  29).  Other  Woes 
He  utters  with  a  sob  of  pity ;  but  His  indictment 
of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  is  spoken  with  the 
wrath  of  love  (cf.  Rev  6*').  His  *  prophetic  plain- 
ness '  is  a  trait  that  must  not  be  left  out  of^  view 
in  studying  *  the  mind  of  Christ,'  and  in  contem- 
plating His  work  as  Priest  and  King.  'As  well 
as  meekness  there  was  anger,  and  besides  tender- 
ness there  was  strength '  (Hall  Caine,  Illus,  Lond. 
News,  7th  Mar.  1891 ;  cf.  Tennyson,  Memoir  by 
his  San,  L  326 ;  Ecce  Homo\  212,  276).— St.  Mark 
reports  only  two  instances  of  our  Lord's  using  the 
word  oOal,  It  does  not  occur  in  St.  John.  But 
St.  John  reports  nian^  stern  utterances  respecting 
those  who  smned  agamst  light. 

The  Woe  of  Mk  13*'  (||  Mt  24",  Lk  21«)  was  spoken 
by  Christ  with  deep  commiseration ;  at  the  same 
time  the  passage  in  which  it  occurs  is  a  prophetic 
one  relating  to  the  doom  of  Jerusalem  which  had  re- 
jected Him  (cf .  Lk  23»- »).  Eusebius  {HE  iii.  5)  and 
Epiphanius  {de  Mens.  15)  mention  the  flight  of  the 
Christians.  Mt  1 1^  (1|  Lk  10^)— where  the  mention 
of  Chorazin  shows  how  much  of  our  Lord's  work 
is  left  unrecorded  (Plummer) — is  part  of  a  farewell 
lamentation  over  the  three  cities  by  the  Lake 
which  had  seen  Hb  manifestations  of  Divine  power 
but  had  not  rei>ented,  and  agrees  with  other  fore- 
warnings  that  judgment  wiH  be  most  woeful  for 
those  who  have  tlm>wn  away  the  highest  oppor- 
tunities (Mt  12««  ||Lkli"-»;  cf.  Lk  12«-^.— 
In  Mt  18^  (II  Lk  IV,  cf.  Mk  9"),  the  first  Woe  is 
spoken  in  pity,  but  the  second  in  wrath.  As  is 
snoMm  by  the  dydymi  ydp  and  the  corresponding 
words  in  Lk.,  as  well  as  by  the  context,  odal  rtp 
K6a/iw  is  a  lamentation  over  the  ills  brought  on 
mankind  by  ambitious  and  selfish  passions.  The 
egotist  and  ambitionist  (to  use  a  word  of  Carlyle's) 
becomes  the  oppressor  of  the  weak,  and  he  also 
becomes  their  seducer, — a  character  for  which 
Christ  had  such  a  loathing  that  He  said  *  it  were 
better  for  him  [who  bears  it]  that  a  millstone  were 
hansed  about  his  neck,  and  that  he  were  (k'owned 
in  tne  depth  of  the  sea.'  The  second  Woe,  intro- 
duced by  irXi^y  (on  which  word  see  Plummer,  St. 
Luke,  182),  is  directed  against  a  man  of  this  sort 
(r^  a^dpdnrt^  iKcltfif,  the  latter  word  putting  him 
outside  the  pale  of  sympathy  and  respect),  wlio,  in 
our  Lord's  view,  has  committed  the  most  heinous 
crime  against  the  law  of  love  (cf.  Bruce,  Expos. 
Gr.  Test.  237 ;  Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jesus,  i.  344 ; 
Carr,  ExposUor,  1898  (iL),  348;  Hastings'  DB  iii. 
586>). 

Of  the  two  passages  in  which  our  Lord  pro- 
nounces woe  against  the  contemporary  leaders  of 
Judaism,  the  one  in  Lk  11  is  an  early  utterance, 
and  was  spoken  in  the  house  of  a  Pnarisee  who 
had  asked  Him  to  dine  with  him  {v.^),  while  the 
other  in  Mt  23  is  a  late  and  public  denunciation  of 
them  in  Jerusalem  on  the  eve  of  His  death.  It 
was  spoken  when  they  were  present,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  warning  the  multitudes  and  His  dis- 
ciples to  beware  of  them  :  hence,  the  real  p^^lel 
to  Mt  23  in  Mk.  and  Lk.  is  to  be  found  in  the 
brief  sayincs  reported  in  Mk  12*'-*>  and  Lk  20*^. 

In  Lk  11^  «•  **'  ^'^' «  there  are  two  indictments 
containing  three  Woes  apiece,  and  addressed  to 
Pharisees  and  lawyers  (wh.  see)  respectively. 
Sentence  is  first  pronounced  upon  the  Pharisees 
for  being  so  punctilious  about  matters  of  a  sub- 
ordinate nature,  which  should  be  kept  in  their 
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proper  place,  while  they  neglected  those  moral 
obligations,  which  were  of  ibi  higher  moment, 
'iudgment  and  the  love  of  God'  (v.«) ;  for  putting 
themselves  forward  into  the  first  seats  in  the 
face  of  the  congregation,  and  their  fondness  for 
having  reverence  done  to  them  in  public  (v.^); 
and  for  being  a  secret  source  of  aefilement  to 
others  who  were  not  aware  of  the  evil  tendency  of 
their  principles  (v.**,  cf.  12*).  The  second  of  these 
charges  occurs,  but  without  a  Woe  in  Mt  23®* ' ; 
while  the  other  two  are  repeated  in  a  more  severe 
forminMt23»-«'. 

The  lawyers  are  then  condemned  for  amplifying 
the  written  Law  with  their  intolerably  buraensome 
enactments,  which  they  contrive  to  evade  them- 
selves, while  so  rigorous  in  exacting  obedience  to 
them  from  others  (Lk  11^) ;  for  their  zeal  in  the  erec- 
tion and  adornment  of  the  tombs  of  the  prophets, 
which,  in  bitter  irony,  is  pronounced  to  be  a  sign  of 
their  continuing  the  work  of  the  murderers  of  the 
prophets  ( w.*'- « ;  Wendt,  i.  281 ;  Ecce  Homo  ^  267) ; 
and  for  taking  away  '  the  key  of  knowledge '  (see 
Keys)  by  their  tracutional  interpretations,  which 
rendered  the  people  incapable  of  recognizing  the 
living  truth  (v.").  The  first  of  these  charges  is 
found  in  Mt23^  without  a  Woe;  the  others  are 
repeated  in  Mt  23*'*  ^^'. 

This  later  denunciation  (Mt  23»'-  (")*  "•  "•  »•  »• 
"•  » ;  cf .  Is  58-  "•  ^  »"»,  Hab  2»-  »•  «•  "•  ")  is  still 
more  impressive  on  account  of  its  epic  strain 
('octies  vae;  Mt  6*""  octies  beati,'  Bengel).  It 
shows  how  intense  is  the  heat  of  our  Loras  WTath 
when  it  is  kindled  (Ps  2*^),  as  no  other  continuous 
passage  in  the  Gospels  does.  In  it,  our  Lord  pro- 
nounces woe  against  the  scribes  and  Pharisees 
for  their  '  hypocrisy '  or  their  dishonesty  and  love 
of  stage -effect  in  religion,  which  was  to  Him 
the  most  hateful  impiety;  also  for  shutting 
the  doors  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  which  He  had 
opened  by  His  preachmg,  and  so  preventing  people 
from  entering  (v.**,  cf.  Rev  S*);  for  plundenng 
(prob.  wealthy  and  devout)  widows  (Plummer 
cites  examples  from  the  Talmud),  and  deceiving 
simple-minded  people  (Theophylact)  by  the  long 

Erayers  they  make  (v.") ;  for  carrying  on  a  most 
iborious  propaganda  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
proselytes  (ci.  Jos.  Ant.  XX.  ii.  4),  and  then  mak- 
mg  them  more  full  of  spiritual  pride  than  them- 
selves (v.^,  cf.  the  Judaistic  proselytizers  who  so 
relentlessly  dogged  St.  Paul's  footsteps,  Hasting' 
DB  iv.  136^) ;  &r  pretending  to  guide  others  in 
the  doing  of  God's  will  when  they  showed  that 
they  were  so  wanting  in  moral  perception  them- 
selves (cf.  Mt  15**  II  Lk  6*) ;  as,  for  example,  when 
they  subverted  truth  and  justice  by  the  sophistical 
distinctions  they  made  in  regard  to  the  binding 
nature  of  different  kinds  of  oaths  (w.  **■**,  cf.  Mk 
7*'*').  He  then  condemned  them  for  omitting  *  the 
weightier  matters  of  the  law,  judgment,  mercy, 
and  fidelity,'  while  they  were  so  exact  in  tithing 
their  smaller  garden  herbs,  thus  'straining  out  a 
gnat  and  swallowing  a  camel '  (w.®-  ^) ;  and  for  so 
carefully  observing,  *in  preparing  their  food,  the 
ceremonial  rules  for  preserving  their  Levitical 
purity,'  while  they  were  not  careful  *  to  avoid  the 
moral  defilement  caused  by  the  unlawful  acquisi- 
tion of  that  food,  and  bv  using  it  to  minister  to 
intemperance'  (w.*-*,  Wendt,  i.  327).  He  com- 
pared the  fair  show  of  goodness  they  made  with 
the  artificial  whiteness  imparted  to  sepulchres  by 
washing  them  with  lime  in  spring  (w.^-  *,  cf. 
Holtzmann,  Meyer,  in  loc.  ;  Encyc,  Bibl.  iv.  5138). 
The  final  Woe  was  pronounced  with  a  stinging 
reference  to  the  honours  they  were  paying  to  the 

*  V.  14  is  probably  an  interpolation  from  Mk  12^.  It^  omission 
or  transposition  in  the  MSS  mapr,  however,  be  doe  to  the  fact 
that  several  sentences  in  succession  \>egin  with  the  same  words 
(Scrivener,  Introd.*  L  9). 
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prophets  whom  their  fathers  killed  (vv.*-") ;  and, 
the  cup  of  His  indignation  brimming  over  at  the 
thought  of  His  own  impending  death  at  their 
hands,  He  said,  '  Fill  ye  up  then  the  measure  of 
(the  sins  of)  your  fathers '  (v."). 

'Tremendous'  (Mozley)  as  this  language  is,  we 
are  not  to  think  that  it  was  meant  to  apply  to  all 
the  Pharisees  indiscriminately.  Nicodemus  was  a 
Pharisee  (Jn  3^),  and  there  were,  doubtless,  many 
others  (cf.  Ac  6^)  with  respect  to  whom  the  charge 
of  hypocrisy  was  inadniissiDle.  Paul,  as  a  Pharisee, 
was  no  hypocrite  (Ph  3^  ') ;  his  Pharisaic  upbring- 
ing was  an  important  part  of  his  providential 
training  for  his  Cliristian  Apostleship,  and  'from 
Pharisaism  in  so  far  as  it  meant  zeal  for  the 
highest  objeots  of  Jewish  faith  he  never  departed, 
and  never  could  depart'  (Ac  20**";  Hort,  Juda- 
istic  ChrUtianiti/,  108  ff.).  In  this  very  chapter, 
our  Lord  admits  their  authority  as  that  of  those 
who  '  sit  in  Moses'  seat,'  and  even  gives  His  sanc- 
tion to  some  of  their  minor  observances  (Mt  23^- " ; 
cf.  Hort,  31-32).  A  well-known  nassage  in  the 
Talmud,  distinguishing  the  various  classes  of  Phari- 
sees from  each  other,  says  that  the  real  and  only 
Pharisee  is  *  he  who  does  the  will  of  his  Father  in 
heaven  because  he  loves  Him'  (Levy,  NHWB 
4.  14»). 

In  his  famous  article  on  the  lUmud  (Qti.  Aiomw,  Oct  1807), 
the  Ute  Emanuel  Deutech  pronounced  a  wann  Danegyiic  on 

*  the  chiefly  Phariaaic  uaaten  of  the  Miahnic  period'  for  their 

*  wisdom,  inety,  kindness,  and  high  and  noble  oouraffe  '(Ltteraty 
RemainM^  29X  C.  O.  Hontefiore  iHUtbert  Journal,  Jan.  IMS) 
has  caDed  attention  to  the  *  new  and  large  material,  so  interest- 
ing, BO  counter  to  current  oonceptions  and  verdicts,'  produced 
by  Scheohter,  *  the  foremost  Rabbinic  scholar  of  his  age/  in  his 
articles  in  the  JQR  (1804-1900).  But  *  Scheohter  confesses  that 
the  view  he  has  to  give  of  Rabbinical  religion  pretmts  a  blank 
at  Uu  important  period  '—the  time  of  ChrisL  *  We  are  driven 
back,  therefore,  on  the  Gospels.*  .  .  .  The  evidence  th^  afford 
appears  irresisuMe  .  .  .  and  an  appeal  to  the  prindples  of  the 
rellirlon  as  set  forth  in  the  OT  and  in  the  Mishnah  cannot  prevail 
to  discredit  the  facts  there  recorded '  (Hensies,  Hibbert  Journal, 
July,  1903X  There  is  thus  no  reasonable  ground  for  doubt  that 
during  our  Lord's  life  on  earth  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  were 
immened  in  that  extemalism  and  religious  affectation  which 
He  so  vivklly  depicted ;  and  it  was  their  implacable  hostility  to 
His  spiritual  teaching,  begun  at  a  veiy  early  period  in  His 
ministrj'  (Mk  S"),  that  in  the  end  brought  about  Hu  crudflxion. 

Mk  14»  (II  Mt  2e«,  Lk  220)  ^^|  5^  ^^  dir^pc^v 
iicelyip  9i  od  6  vlAt  tw  ip0p<Snrov  xtuMZLHorox ;  Lk.  has 
rX^y  ovai,  bringing  out  with  emphasis  the  responsi- 
bility of  Judas,  who  was  free  to  act,  notwithstand- 
ing the  rb  Cipurfi490¥,  This,  which  is  perhaps  the 
saddefift  sentence  in  the  Grospels,  was  spoken  with- 
out vindictiveness,  although  it  undoubtedly  reveals 
that  our  Lord  was  wounded  to  the  quick  by  the 
treachery  of  Judas.  The  cKtlwi^  seems  to  set  him 
finally  outside  the  circle  of  the  disciples  (cf.  West- 
cott  on  Jn  13^).  But  this  Woe  is  not  an  impreca- 
tion like  Ps  109.  It  is  not  the  devoting  of  Judas 
to  destruction.  Similarly  the  words  which  follow, 
KoKbv  airri  el  o^k  iyeywijdyi  6  d90p<awot  eVetyof,  are  '  not 
to  be  pressed  with  logical  i-igour'  (Meyer),  but  are 
to  be  understood  as  meaning,  '  Better  not  to  have 
lived  at  all  than  to  have  lived  to  betray  the  Son  of 
Man.*  The  whole  saying  witnesses  to  the  anguish 
that  our  Lord  felt  on  account  of  the  perfidy  of  this 
false  friend  (cf.  Ps  41',  Jn  13") ;  and  we  can  sym- 
pathize with  Keim  when  he  says  {Jesus  of  Nazara^ 
V.  286)  that  we  should  have  to  greet  it  as  the 
removal  of  a  hundred-pound  weight  from  the  heart 
of  Christendom  if  the  treachery  of  Judas  could  be 
proved  to  have  had  no  existence.  But  this  is  as 
impossible  as  to  remove  the  burden,  *  Tiberio  im- 
peritante,  supplicio  adfectus  erat,'  from  the  heai't  of 
mankind. 

There  still  remain  the  four  Woes  which  in  Lk 
fi**"*  are  set  over  against  the  four  Beatitudes  in 

•  Ch.  7  of  the  Ataumfiion  tif  Mo9f$  (not  later  than  A.©.  80), 
which  has  been  supposed  to  refer  to  the  Pharisees  (Hastings' 
DB,  Extra  Vol.  6J^),  is  more  probably  a  description  of  the 
Sadducees  (CSiarles,  Bncyc.  Bibl.  i.  236). 


w.*-".  Their  authenticity,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Beatitudes  in  their  Lukan  form,  is  called  in  ques- 
tion by  many  distinguished  scholars  (Hastmgs* 
DB,  Ext.  Vol.  16 ;  Encyc,  Bibl.  iv.  4383),  but  on 
grounds  that  are  very  ifar  from  convincing.  The 
objection  taken  to  the  Woes  from  their  being 
omitted  in  Mt.  is  not  of  much  weight  The  data 
for  determining  the  precise  relation  between  the 
sermons  in  Mt.  and  Lk.  are  wanting.  Each  of  the 
writers  may  have  had  before  him  a  different  report 
of  the  same  Sermon ;  or  there  may  have  been 
two  similar  but  different  Sermons,  reported  in  two 
distinct  documents,  of  which  the  one  was  used  by 
Mt.  and  the  other  b^  Luke.  In  either  case,  the 
omission  of  the  Woes  in  Mt  would  be  sufficiently 
accounted  for  (cf .  Sanday,  Expositor,  1891  (L ),  311  fil ; 
Loisy,  Le  Discotirs  sur  la  Mont<igne,  quoted  in 
Expositor,  1004  (iL),  103).  The  external  form  in 
which  the  Woes  (and  also  the  Beatitudes)  are  set 
forth  illustrates  our  Lord's  method  of  teachin^^ '  by 
aiming  at  the  greatest  clearness  in  the  briefest 
compass'  (Wendt,  Tetiehing,  i.  130,  134  ;  cf.  iL  68) ; 
the  characteristics  stated  were  comprehensive  and 
significant  enough  to  enable  His  hearers  to  under- 
stand who  were  the  persons  intended.  W^hen  He 
began  by  saying,  '  Blessed  are  ye  poor :  for  yours 
is  the  kingdom  of  God,'  He  cave  His  hearers  the 
key  to  the  meaning  of  the  otner  utterances  which 
followed.  For  '  the  poor '  (the  'dniyifim)  was  a  term 
that  had  long  had  an  ethical  and  spiritual  connota- 
tion (cf.  Driver,  art  'Poor'  in  Hastings'  DB  iv. 
19,  20;  Hamack,  What  is  Christianity  f  92) ;  and 
this  would  prevent  our  Lord's  utterances  from 
being  interpreted  in  a  materialistic  sense.  See 
artt  Ebionism,  Poor,  Poverty,  Wealth. 

In  our  opinion  it  is  more  probable  that  the  Woes 
are  authentic  than  that  they  are  inferences  frt>m 
our  Lord's  teaching  (Bruce,  Kingdom  of  God, 
10),  or  that  they  *  arose  in  conse<]^uence  of  the 
affliction  of  the  persecuted  Christians'  (Meyer, 
Com.  on  Lk,,  p.  65),  or  that  they  '  were  constructed 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  and  interpreting 
the  Beatitudes,  after  the  model  of  Dt  27^*,  Is  6^^ 
(Holtzmann,  ffand-Commentar,  104).  In  view  of 
the  social  conditions  that  exist  at  the  present  day, 
can  it  be  said  tliat  their  admonition  is  unneedea, 
or  that  they  are  not  still  living  utterances? 
See  also  artt.  Beatitude  and  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  ;  and  of.  Moulton,  art  *  Synoptic  Studies ' 
in  Expositor  for  August  1906. 

James  Donald. 

WOLF.— See  Animals  in  vol.  L  p.  65*. 

WOlf  AN. — The  relation  of  Christ  to  woman  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  one  of  the  most 
difficult  topics  in  the  Gospels.  In  order  to  estimate 
it  aright  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  something  of 
the  position  of  woman  at  the  time  when  our  Cord 
was  Dom.  In  the  East  generally,  the  penal  code 
of  Babylon  well  describes  her  abject  humiliation : 
'  If  a  husband  say  unto  his  wife.  Thou  art  not  my 
wife,  he  shall  pay  half  a  mina  and  be  free.  But 
if  a  woman  repudiate  her  husband,  she  shall  be 
drowned  in  the  river.'  And  her  position  was  not 
much  better  in  Judaea,  where  any,  even  the  most 
frivolous,  pretext  could  be  given  for  divorce.  '  The 
Jewish  Law  unquestiqnably  allowed  divorce  on 
almost  any  ground'  (Edershelm,  Life  and  Times, 
u.  333).  The  school  of  Hillel  declared  it  a  sufficient 
ground  for  divorce  if  a  woman  had  spoiled  her  hus- 
band's dinner.  In  Greece  the  dignity  of  married 
life  was  very  inadequately  appreciated ;  even 
Socrates  invites  the  courtesan  Aspasia  to  talk  with 
him  '  as  to  how  she  might  ply  her  occupation  with 
most  profit'  In  Rome  there  were  signs  of  better 
things.  There  was  always  a  halo  over  the  old 
Roman  matron,  and  though  time  dissipated  this, 
and  divorce  was  so  common  that  Seneca  tells  us 
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that  ladies  reckoned  their  aees  not  by  the  consuls, 
but  by  the  number  of  their  iiusbands,*  yet  women 
were  gradually  ac<^uiring  more  and  more  influence 
and  l^ing  more  widely  educated.  In  parts  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  especially  in  Macedonia,  'her 
social  position  was  higher  than  in  most  parts  of  the 
•civilized  world.  At  rhilippi,  at  Thessalonica  and 
Beroea,  the  women — in  some  cases  certainly,  in  all 
probably,  ladies  of  birth  and  rank — take  an  active, 
part  with  the  Apostle  (Paul).  .  .  .  The  extant 
Macedonian  inscriptions  seem  to  assign  to  the  sex 
a  higher  social  influence  than  is  common  among  the 
<;ivilized  nations  of  antiquity/ f  But  however  this 
position  miffht  vary  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  Empire, 
it  was  clearly  exceptional  for  the  relation  of  woman 
to  man  to  be  other  than  a  degrading  one.  The 
manj  exceptions  only  draw  attention  to  the  pre- 
vailing feeling. 

This  relation  was  necessarily  j)rofoundly  modified 
by  our  Lord's  birth  of  the  Virgin  Mother.  This 
fact,  though  it  could  have  been  known  to  only^  a 
very  few  during  His  lifetime,  had  nevertheless  its 
own  particular  bearing.  It  brought  Maiy  into  a 
prominence  which  otherwise  would  have  been  un- 
accountable. It  is  true  that  Joseph  may  have  died 
when  our  Lord  was  a  child  or  before  He  began  His 
ministry,  but  even  this  does  not  fully  account  for 
the  position  the  mother  occupies  in  the  Gospels. 
It  is  not  much  we  learn,  for  we  know  it  was  her 
habit  to  ponder  over  and  keep  to  herself  the  secrets 
connected  with  His  early  life  (Lk  2*'* "),  but  that  one 
scene  at  the  Tillage  weeding  (Jn  2)  is  sufficient  to 
give  us  a  clear  conception  of  her  importance.  She 
alone  knew  how  great  He  was,  and  now  wonderful 
the  destiny  that  was  promised  Him.  And  yet  she 
was  not  so  overwhelmed  by  its  greatness  as  to 
lose  her  own  personality.  The  ordinary  Oriental 
mother  would  not  have  presumed  to  guide  or  direct 
the  life  of  one  so  mysteriously  bom  and  whose  future 
was  so  infinitely  great.  But  she  has  so  long  been 
accustomed  to  suggest,  if  not  to  direct,  that  it  is 
natural  for  her,  when  she  sees  an  opportunity  for 
the  display  of  His  power  and  the  satisfaction  of  a 
need,  to  point  it  out.  The  reply,  seemingly  so  harsh 
to  us,  only  marks  out  her  position  the  more  clearly. 
The  words,  *  Woman,  what  have  I  to  do  with  thee  ? 
mine  hour  is  not  yet  come,'  could  not  have  been 
said  to  one  who  had  occupied  but  a  subservient 
position  in  the  home;  on  the  contrary,  they 
suggest  that  for  many  years  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  speak  freely  as  to  her  mshes  for  Him, 
and  that  this  time  was  now  over.  From  this  it 
may  be  inferred  that  our  Lord  rejoiced  in  the  true 
development  of  womanhood,  was  glad  that  the 
mother  should  not  be  a  mere  drudge  or  slave,  but 
one  occupying  a  definite  position  with  definite 
-duties  ana  responsibilities.  Further,  it  is  clear 
from  her  question  that  He  had  not  checked  her 
interest  in  the  wider  events  of  the  world  and  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  A  veil  will  always  rest  over  the 
frequent  communings  between  the  Mother  and  the 
Son,  but  it  is  quite  clear  from  the  use  of  the  ex- 
pression 'mine  hour,'  that  she  had  been  led  to 
think  of  and  desire  that  time  of  manifestation  when 
His  Personality  should  be  revealed.  From  the 
beginning,  even  before  His  birth,  her  mind  had 
often  been  occupied  with  that  revelation  from  the 
spiritual  world  in  which  the  angel  had  spoken  of 
a  *  throne '  and  a  *  kingdom  *  (Lk  1"* ").  Her  mind, 
then,  was  not  to  be  confined  to  the  limited  sphere 
of  the  household  duties  of  the  peasant's  home. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  clear  that  the  natural  desire, 
■even  in  one  so  humble  and  lowly  as  she  was,  to 
have  some  share  in  the  events  which  would  lead 
to  the  bringing  in  of  the  Kingdom,  was  not  to  be 

*  Dill,  Roman  Society  from  Nero  to  Mareut  Aureliutt  pp. 
77-80. 
t  Lightfoot,  Bp.  to  the  PhUippians,  pp.  66-M. 


gratified.  Her  part  lay  in  the  careful  training, 
educating,  and  helping  of  that  great  Life  whicli 
was  entrusted  to  her. 

It  is  singular,  and  some  have  thought  that  it  was 
designed  with  a  viey^  to  checking  the  Mariolatry 
which  in  the  years  to  come  was  to  dominate  a 
large  section  of  the  Church,  that  .Jesus  refuses  to 
allow  the  unique  distinction  which  Mary  certainly 
had  in  bein^  the  mother  of  the  world's  Redeemer 
to  weigh  against  the  worth  of  religious  character. 
It  was  natural  that  one  who  recognized  the  beauty 
of  His  character  and  the  power  of  His  words 
should  say,  '  Blessed  be  the  womb  that  bare  thee, 
and  the  breasts  that  thou  didst  suck '  (Lk  11") ; 
but  the  answer,  whilst  admitting  the  blessing, 
ix)inted  to  a  higher  one  within  the  reach  of  an. 

*  Yea  rather,  blessed  are  they  that  hear  the  word 
of  God  and  keep  it '  (v.^).  This  teaching  is  akin  to 
that  He  gave  when  some  one  directed  His  attention 
to  the  fact  that  His  mother  and  brethren  were  wait- 
ing to  see  Him.  *  Who  is  my  mother,  and  who  are 
my  brethren?' — He  cried — and  then  stretehing 
forth  His  hand  towards  His  disciples,   He  said, 

*  Behold  my  mother  and  my  brethren  !  For  who- 
soever shall  do  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven,  he  is  my  brother,  and  sister,  and  mother' 
(Mt  12«»).  From  this  it  is  clear  that  whilst  He 
gave  her,  who  was  blessed  indeed  amongst  women 
in  being  His  mother,  full  opportunities  for  the 
development  of  her  mind  and  spirit,  never  check- 
ing during  those  thirty  years  those  natural  desires 
to  know  all  that  He  would  tell  her  of  the  Kingdom 
of  which  the  angel  had  spoken  to  her,  yet  He 
chiefly  valued  in  her  the  growth  of  those  spiritual 

f  races  which  had  led  to  her  being  selected  for  the 
igh  position  she  held.  And  nothing  is  more  re- 
markable than  the  response  she  gave.  During 
those  three  years  she  almost  disappears  from 
sight ;  and  when  at  the  very  last  she  is  seen  be- 
side the  cross,  her  attitude  expresses  that  dignity, 
reserve,  and  self-control  which  she  had  learned  of 
Him.  When  the  great  tragedy  is  being  enacted,  and 
the  ^eatest  possible  excitement  prevails,  she,  like 
her  Divine  Son,  maintains  an  attitude  of  quiet  self- 
restraint.  The  Oriental,  even  the  Jewish,  mother 
would  have  been  prostrate,  with  dishevelled  hair 
and  garments  ;  Mary  is  found  *  standing '  (Jn  19*"). 
There  is  no  mention  of  words,  not  even  of  tears. 
Silently  and  quietly  at  the  direction  of  her  Son  she 
leaves  the  cross,  though  we  know  that  a  sword 
was  at  the  time  piercing  her  through  and  through. 
We  have  given  much  time  to  the  study  of  the 
Virgin  Mother  because  she  was  the  only  woman 
really  educated  by  Christ,  in  the  sense  that  St. 
John  and  St.  Peter  were,  and  we  see  in  the  little 
that  is  told  of  her  what  a  true  woman  ought  to  be. 
The  relation  of  Christ  to  the  other  women  of  the 
Gospels  is  just  what  we  should  expect  from  our 
knowledge  of  His  relation  to  His  mother.  There 
is  a  freedom  which  surprises  even  His  disciples  (Jn 
4"),  and  a  readiness  to  help  which  laid  His  char- 
acter open  to  misconception  (Lk  7^).  There  is 
also  the  most  delicate  sensitiveness  to^  the  inner 
consciousness  of  shame  in  the  sinner  which  at  once 
wins  confidence.  His  hatred  of  the  sin  never 
dominates  over  His  love  of  the  sinner.  Simon  was 
right  in  feeling  that  a  prophet  who  knew  the  char- 
acter of  the  woman  who  had  intruded  into  his 
house  would  never  have  allowed  her  such  close 
fellowship  as  the  Saviour  allowed.  None  but  He, 
the  sinless,  could  have  done  so.  Again,  none  but 
He  would  have  shown  such  patience  as  was  seen 
in  His  treatment  of  the  woman  of  Samaria  (Jn  4). 
When  He  makes  it  plain  that  He  knows  her  sin, 
and  she  changes  the  subject.  He  does  not  refuse  to 
follow  her,  but  makes  the  very  controversy  she  in- 
troduces a  means  of  spiritual  help.  It  was  this 
combination  of  strength  and  tenderness,  of  respect 
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for  the  individuality  of  the  soal  and  yet  desire  to 
disentangle  it  from  its  sins,  that  gave  Him  just  that 
same  pre-eminent  place  amoncst  the  women  as 
amongst  tiie  men  of  His  day.  They  were  glad  to 
be  of  what  assistance  they  could  to  His  work,  and 
ministered  of  their  substance  (Lk  8').  It  is  char- 
acteristic that  whilst  they  show  a  courage  which 
surpasses  tliat  of  the  Twelve,  they  also  show  a 
wealth  of  devotion  which  is  unintelligible  to  them. 
The  presence  of  some  near  the  cross,  where  they 
would  be  exposed  to  insults  and  rudeness,  is  as 
remarkable  as  St.  Mary's  gift  of  the  alabaster 
cruse  of  ointment  in  the  If^t  week  of  His  life. 
They  respond  more  readily  and  easily  to  the  power 
of  His  words  and  Personality.  From  Martha  our 
Lord  obtains  a  confession,  even  fuller  and  more 
far-reaching  than  that  of  St.  Peter  (Jn  U^^). 
And  from  the  heathen  Canaanitish  woman  He  re- 
ceived one  of  the  most  remarkable  illustrations  of 
faith,  the  woman's  insight  penetrating  bevond  the 
words  to  the  love  which  lay  underneath  them  (Mt 
15»^-,  Mk  1^'). 

The  great  respect  in  which  Jesus  held  the  posi- 
tion of  woman,  tiie  high  dignity  He  attached  to  it, 
is  shown  not  only  by  His  actions  and  words,  but 
by  the  new  sanctity  which  He  gave  to  marriage, 
llie  words,  *  The  twain  shall  become  one  flesh ' 
(Mt  19^=Mk  10*),  placed  the  wife  at  once  on  a 
level  with  the  husband,  and  made  the  divorces  that 
were  so  common  impossible.  Directly  this  teach- 
ing was  received,  it  was  impossible  that  woman 
should  be  deprived  of  her  right  as  wife  on  the 
flimsiest  excuse,  or  without  any  excuse  at  all. 
The  revolution  such  a  declaration  made  is  realized 
only  when  we  hear  the  comment  of  the  spiritu- 
ally minded  disciples,  '  If  the  case  of  the  man  is 
so  with  his  wife,  it  is  not  expedient  to  marry '  (Mt 
19^®).  That  woman  had  a  position  in  life  of  equal 
importance  with  that  of  man  is  made  plain  by  the 
whole  story  of  the  Grospels :  Anna,  Elisabeth,  the 
Virgin  Mary,  Martha,  Mary,  and  Mary  Mi^gda- 
lene  rivalling  in  their  own  spheres  St.  Feter,  St. 
John,  St.  James,  St.  Andrew.  Without  the  part 
played  by  woman,  that  story  would  have  been 
altogether  incomplete. 

One  other  suggestion  as  to  the  influence  of 
woman  which  St.  Matthew  ^ves  us  is  as  interest- 
ing as  it  is  unexpected.  The  dream  of  Pilate's 
wue  is  an  evidence  of  the  power  that  Christ's  life 
and  teaching  exercised  beyond  the  narrow  circle 
of  Jewish  thought.  Pilate,  governor  though  he 
is,  neither  hears  nor  sees  anything,  and  even  when 
face  to  face  with  Christ  is  only  puzzled  not  con- 
vinced. His  wife,  on  the  other  nand,  \b  deeply 
interested  in  all  that  she  hears.  Her  mind  is  full 
of  the  doings  of  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth.  Her 
sleep  is  disturbed.  She  wakes  frightened,  and  so 
con>inced  of  the  greatness  of  the  issue  her  husband 
is  trying,  that  she  dares  to  interfere,  though  with- 
out success  (Mt  27^').  Not  too  much  can  be  made 
of  this  ;  but  it  is  an  indication,  which  the  Gospel 
narrative  emphasizes,  that  women  are  more  sus- 
ceptible to  religious  impressions  than  men,  and 
are  ready  to  make  larger  sacrifices.  As  women 
ministered  at  the  Birth,  the  Presentation  in  the 
Temple,  and  during  those  early  years  when  His 
mother  was  His  chief  teacher,  so  they  ministered 
at  the  Entombment,  when  they  anointed  His  body  ; 
at  the  Resurrection,  when  they  carried  the  news 
to  the  frightened  disciples  ;  and  at  the  Ascension, 
when  they  with  the  Apostles  and  the  rest  of  His 
disciples  received  His  blessing.    Cf.  next  article. 

LiTKRATURB.  —  Ederaheim,  LT*  Dili,  Roman  Society  from 
Nero  to  Marcus  Aurelius ;  PRJS^^  art.  *  Familie  und  Ehe ' ; 
Brace,  Oetta  Chritti ;  Church,  Paical^  and  other  Serm.  264 ; 
Moore.  God  iff  Low^  184  ;  Lightfoot,  Serm.  onSpeeieU  OeeasUmtt 
220 ;  QunsauluB,  Patht  to  the  City  of  God,  232. 

G.  H.  S.  Walpole. 


VOHAKLIKEBB.— Christianity  is  distinguished 
for  the  honour  it  assigns,  the  liberty  it  allows  to 
woman.  *  Christianity  raises  woman  from  the  slavisli 
position  which  she  held,  both  in  Judaism  and  in 
neathendom,  to  her  true  moral  dignity  and  im- 
portance, makes  her  an  heir  of  the  same  salvation 
with  man,  and  opens  to  her  a  field  for  the  noblest 
and  loveliest  virtue'  (Schafi's^ 009/0/u;  Christianity, 
p.  441  f . ).  The  duties  of  husbands  are,  according 
to  St.  Peter  (1  P  3^),  to  be  regulated  by  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  principle  that  their  wives  are  'also 
joint  heirs  of  the  grace  of  life.'  In  the  Christian 
society  '  the  conventional  distinctions  of  religioua 
caste  or  of  social  rank,  even  the  natural  distinction 
of  sex,  are  banished,'  for  *  there  can  be  neither  Jew 
nor  Greek,  there  can  be  neither  bond  nor  tree, 
there  can  be  no  male  and  female ;  for  ye  are  all 
one  man  in  Christ  Jesus '  (Gal  3®).  Lightfoot  in 
loco  quotes  a  saying  of  Jesus  from  the  Apocryphal 
Gospel  of  the  Egyptians,  which  m4y  be  founded  on 
this  verse — 'Bemg  asked  by  Salome  when  His 
kingdom  should  come.  He  is  reported  to  have 
answered,  "When  the  two  shall  be  one,  and  the 
male  with  the  female,  neither  male  nor  female."' 
This  mystical  saying  has  its  fulfilment  in  the 
character  of  Jesus.  For  the  characteristic  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  so  the  regulative  principle  of  Christian 
morality,  is  completeness,  symmetry,  harmony, 
balance.  Other  men  are  known  and  loved  for  this 
or  that  excellence ;  but  of  Jesus  Christ,  with 
respect  to  His  personal  perfection,  we  can  say 
what  was  said  of  Shakspeare  with  regard  to  his 
artistic  pre-eminence, '  His  speciality  is  eveiythin^.' 
Manhood  in  its  wholeness  and  fulness  is  round  in 
Him,  alike  wide  in  its  range  and  lofty  in  its  reach. 
Hence  Jesus  Christ  is  not  a  pattern  merely  for  one 
sex,  or  one  age,  or  one  time,  or  one  temperament^ 
or  one  class.  In  this  sense,  too,  there  is  in  Him 
neither  male  nor  female,  bond  nor  free,  Jew  nor 
Greek,  learned  nor  unlearned. 

The  sphere  of  woman  is  the  home,  not  the  world. 
Man  lives  in  e£fort  and  conflict.  'But  woman 
is  at  home  in  the  region  of  feeling  and  aflfection, 
and  she  finds  her  highest  vocation  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  those  loves  and  sympathies  that  make 
home  the  dearest  spot  on  earth.  Man,  being  thus 
active  and  even  combative,  develops  'pertinacity 
and  self-assertion;  whereas  the  receptive  nature 
of  woman  manifests  itself  rather  in  patient  endur- 
ance and  tender  devotion  to  the  service  of  loved 
ones.  Her  emotions  dominate  her  intellect;  her 
jud^ent  to  a  certain  extent  is  biassed  by  her 
feelmgs.  On  the  other  hand,  where  moral  as  well 
as  intellectual  considerations  come  into  view, 
woman's  judgment  is  likely  to  be  as  just  as  that 
of  man,  whose  decisions  are  frequently  based  on 
grounds  of  reason  alone '  (Bruce,  The  FormcUion  of 
christian  Character,  p.  67  f.).  May  we  find  any 
such  signs  of  womanliness  in  the  character  or 
teaching  of  Jesus? 

Jesus  assigned  great  importance  to  marriage 
and  family,  the  sanctity  and  unity  of  the  home. 
Although  His  vocation  required  His  abandonment 
of  home  ( Jn  2*,  Mk  3*^  **)f  and  He  required  of  Hia 
disciples  also  the  same  renunciation  (Lk  14*'),  yet 
He  missed  the  shelter  and  peace  of  home  (Mt  8^), 
and  recognized  the  greatness  of  the  sacnfice  in- 
volved (Mt  19**).  His  denunciation  of  the  lax 
traditions  of  the  elders  regarding  divorce  (Mt  19^*} 
and  the  duty  of  children  to  their  parents  (Mk  7*'^* 
was  in  defence  of  the  home.  It  is  supremely  signi- 
ficant that  love,  the  grace  of  the  home,  and  not 
justice,  the  virtue  of  the  State,  is  made  the  first 
and  ^eatest  commandment  (Mk  12^").  The 
child  18  nearer,  means  more,  to  the  mother  than  to 
the  father;  and  Jesus  understood  and  cared  for 
children  (Mt  \l"  18«-'  19»>-»).  Does  not  the  modesty 
of  the  woman  appear  in  His  reference  to  the  lustful 
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glance  (Mt  5*),  and  His  stooping  to  write  upon  the  Jesus  in  presenting  in  His  character  all  womanly 

ground  when  the  woman  taken  in  her  sin  stood  grace  as  well  as  manly  virtue,  and  offering  in  His 

before  Him  (Jn  8^)?    Jesus  understood  the  heart  of  salvation  what  meets  the  deepest  needs,  and  fultils 

a  woman  in  penitence  (Lk  V^)  and  in  gratitude  the  loftiest  hopes  of  womanhood  in  all  lands  and 

( Jn  12^*  ^).    His  defence  of  the  ottering  of  love  shows  ages.     See  also  Woman. 

not  only  His  active  but  also  His  receptive  affection-  Alfred  E.  Garvie. 

ateness,  His  ^earning  for,  as  well  as  bestowal  of,        W0NDER8. — The  two  tenus  *  signs '  and  *  won- 

the  generosities  of  the  heart.     He  was  not  only  in-  ders'  are  frequently  joined  in  the  OT,  and  this 

tensely  emotional,  but  quick  in  expressing  His  emo-  usage  is  carried  over  into  the  NT.    The  word  n^/xis, 

tions  (Jn  ll''*  *,  Mk  7^  8*',  Jn  11*^,  Lk  13"  19*^  *  wonder,' never  occurs  in  the  NT  except  in  connexion 

Mt  23^).    His  tenderness,  ^ntleness,  patience,  and  with  ffyffieiov,  *  sign'  (wh.  see).   The  Heb.  correlatives 

forbearance  are  more  distinctively  feminine  than  were  ns'io  and  nix.    Jesus  used  the  conjoined  terms 

masculine  graces.     In  His  resignation  and  obedi-  twice  in  His  recorded  sayings — once  when  He  fore- 

ence  to  His  Father's  \vill  (Mt  U**  ®)  is  there  not  a  told  that  false  prophets  would  come  and  *show 

womanly  rather   than  a   manly  submissiveness ?  great  signs  and  wonders'  (Mk  13^,  Mt  24^),  and 

The  prominence  He  gives  in  the  Beatitudes  to  the  once  when  He  complained  that  the  people  demanded 

passive  graces  of  endurance  rather  than  the  active  such  things  of  Him  before  they  would  have  faith  in 

virtues   of   endeavour    (Mt  5^^^)    vindicates    the  Him — *  Except  ye  see  signs  and  wonders,  ye  will 

distinctive  excellence  of  womanhood.     His  teach-  in  no  wise  believe '  ( Jn  4^).     The  word  ripas  occurs 

ing  about  non-resistance  (Mt  5^^),  so  much  mis-  nowhere  else  in  the  Gospels.     Elsewhere  m  the  NT 

understood  and  neglected,  can  be  better  appreciated  it  is  found  once  in  a  quotation  from  Joel  to  repre- 

by  women  than  by  men,  for  such  patience  under  sent  the  marvels  >%'rought  by  Jehovah  in  the  heaven 

wrong  has  entered  into  their  life  more  than  into  (Ac  2*'),  and  twelve  times  in  reference  to  miracles 

that  of  men.     The  mind  of  Jesus  was  intuitive  wrought  by  Moses  (7*),  by  Jesus  (2®),  by  the  man 

rather  than  ratiocinative ;    His  moral  judgment  of  sin  (2  Th  2"),  and  by  the  Apostles  and  early 

was  swift  and  sure ;    His  spiritual    discernment  missionaries  (Ac  2**  4**  5*^  6*  14^  15^^,  Ro  15**,  2  Co 

direct ;    and    these   are  characteristic  of   women  12*^,  He  2^).     From  the  use  of  the  word  made  by 

rather  than  of  men.  Jesus  we  might  conclude  that  He  did  not  esteem 

Doubtless   it  was   this   womanliness   in   Jesus  signs  and  wonders  very  highly,  and  tliat  He  freely 

that  attracted  and  attached  so  many  women  to  granted  that  Uiey  were  possible  to  false  prophets 

Him  during  His  earthly  ministry:  and  they  re-  as  well  as  to  Himself.    In  Ori^en  (r.  Cdsnm)  we 

ceived  from  Him  a  loving  welcome'^such  as  they  did  find   practically  the   same  attitude  of   thought, 

not  find  in  any  other  religious  teacher  of  the  a^e.  Origen  is  disposed  to  concede  that  signs  and  won- 

His  disciples  were  astonished  that  He  was  speakmg  ders  are  wrought  among  the  heathen, 
to  the  woman  of  Samaria  (Jn  4*^),  and  doubtless        *  Now,  in  order  to  gnnX,  that  there  did  exist  a  healing  spirit 

the  prejudices  of  many  were  ofiended  by  His  action  named  iEsculapius,  who  used  to  cure  the  bodies  of  men,  I  would 


mother  of  James  and  John  ;  Mary  of  Bethany,  who  On  the  other  hand,  Celsus  is  willing  to  acknow- 

sat  at  Jesus'  feet ;  her  busy  and  hospitable  sister  ledge  that  signs  and  wonders  were  wrought  by 

Martha ;  Mary  of  Magdala,  whom  the  Lord  healed  Jesus,  but  he  thinks  the  inference  from  these  is 

of  a  demoniacal  possession ;  the  sinner,  who  washed  unwarranted.    They  are  to  him  no  proof  of  Deity. 

His  feet  with  her  tears  of  penitence  and  wiped  He  compares  them  to — 

them  with  her  hair  ;  and  all  the  noble  women  who  'the  feats  performed  by  those  who  have  been  taught  by  Eg.\-p- 

ministered    to    the   Son   of    Man    in    His   earthly  tians,  who  m  the  middle  of  the  market-place,  in  return  for  a  few 

poverty  with  the  gifts  of  their  love  (Lk  8*,  Mt  27**;  ^*~^*'  .^T"  *"Py^  ^*^«  knowledge  of  their  most  venerated  arts. 

\!€^    I'lix    1'            J  1     t.              J   TT*    Vi          /T     irk<»\  and  Will  expel  demons  from  men,  and  dispel  diseases,  and  invoke 

Mk  lo"),  Imgered  last  around  His  Cross  (Jn  19»),  the  souls  of  heroes,  and  exhibit  exi>en8ive  banquets  and  tables 


442]).      X  no  icvcicuuo  i/iicn/  mo  mvuiici  ui  u«^ua  ^jj^^  ^^^^  persons  cah'perfomi  such  feats,  shall  we  of  necessity 

las  properly  inspired  has  given  to  womanhood  a  conclude  that  they  are  sons  of  Ood,  or  must  we  admit  that  they 

gloiy,  and  to  woman  a  position  and  influence  in  are  tlie  proceedings  of  wicked  men  under  the  influence  of  an 

the  Christian  Church,  never  before  and  nowhere  else  ^^^  W^^  - " '  ^*-  ^^ 

recognized.     To  the  instances  given  above  of  the  It  was  easy  for  Origen  to  answer  that  Jesus  never 

relation  of  Jesus  to  women  we  may  add  His  com-  wrought  His  signs  and  wonders  onlj'  for  show,  as 

passion  for  the  widow  of  Nain  (Lk  7^'),  and  His  magicians  did,  and  that  His  constant  aim  was  the 

commendation  of  the  widow's  mites  (Mk  12^  **).  reformation  of  character,  as  that  of  the  magicians 

His  treatment  of   a  woman  on  three  occasions  most  evidently  was  not.    Then  he  adds : 

api)ears  harsh   but  a  consideration  of  the  circum-  .row  should  not  He.  who  by  the  miracles  which  He  did  induced 

stances  m  each  case  removes  this  impression.     His  those  who  beheld  the  exoeUent  results  to  undertake  the  reforma- 

rebuke  to   His  mother  at  Cana  (Jn  2^)  expresses  tion  of  their  characters,  manifest  Himself  not  only  to  His  genuine 

His  dread  of  any  human  interference  with  His  ful-  ?^J^^^\^'^^^^^^^^'^\'^,^F'^^''l^^  °'?^  virtuous  life. 

«i..^^»f   ^*   u:«  T\:„:^^  ..^ *.:^«   /^*   *i u.,1--.  ,.*  in  order  that  His  disciples  might  devote  themselves  to  the  work 

filment  of  His  Divine  vocation  (cf.  the  rebuke  of  ^f  instructing  men  in  fiie  wilfof  God.  and  that  the  others,  after 

I'eter,  Mt  16") ;  His  repulse  of  the  Syrophoenician  being  morefiUly  instructed  by  His  word  and  character  than  by 

mother  (Mk   V^)  was  His  own  indignant  protest  Hw  mirocfcs  as  to  how  they  were  to  direct  their  lives,  might  in 

against   Jewish   exclu»ivene«. ;   HU  requirement  ?/rinre2L^JS^7T^'»i;?'^~i.'"cof?^ ''''""" 
that  the  woman  healed  by  touching  His  garment 

should  confess  her  deed  was  no  violence  done  to  Origen  seems  to  have  caught  the  very  mind  of 

her  sense  of  modesty,  but  was  intended  to  replace  the  lilaster  at  this  noint.    Jesus  made  use  of  signs 

the  uncertainty  of  a  cure  snatched  unawares  by  the  and  wonders  to  autiienticate  His  mission,  but  His 

assurance  of  healing  willingl}'  bestowed  (Mk  ^*).  chief  emphasis  was  always  upon  His  *  word  and 

What  Christ  has  &en  to  and  done  for  women  character'  rather  than  upon  His  miracles.    Both 

throughout  the  history  of  Christendom,  and  what  Origen  and  Celsus,  however,  as  these   passages 

women  have  suffered  \and  accomplished  for  His  show,  are  willing  to  grant  that  signs  and  wonders 

Church  and  Kingdom  on  earth,  afford  abundant  were  wrought  by  Jesus  and  by  false  prophets  alike, 

and  conclusive   evidence  of  the  womanlinesa  of  Origen  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  Jesus,  as 
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indeed  the  entire  NT,  never  calls  miracles  by  the 
name  ripara  alone,  but  always  joins  this  to  some 
other  term  suggesting  higher  things  (in  Joan,  xviiL 
60  [Migne,  vol.  xiv.  col.  521]).  The  ripas  was  to 
the  heathen  merely  a  portent  or  prodigy,  something 
unusual  and  extraordinary,  something  strange  and 
abnormal,  or,  as  Augustine  put  it,  *quidquid 
arduum  aut  insolitum  supra  spem  vel  facultateni 
mirantis  apparet,'  and  more  closely,  *  qiuedam  sunt 

Su»  solam  laciunt  admirationem '  {de  ViUitatt  ere- 
endi,  cap.  xvi.  [Migne,  vol.  xlii.  col.  90]).  Jesus 
could  not  be  content  to  allow  tlus  name  to  stand 
alone  for  any  of  His  miracles.  It  had  to  do 
merely  with  the  outward  effect  or  the  temporal^ 
impression  caused  by  the  marvel,  and  some  other 
term  was  added  to  show  that  the  marvel  was  an 
exhibition  of  Divine  power  and  a  sign  of  a  Divine 
presence  amon^  men.  The  wonder  caught  the 
attention  and  impressed  the  memory,  and  was 
subservient  to  the  interests  of  the  ICingdom  in 
attracting  men  to  listen  and'  investigate,  to  hear 
and  be  saved.  Jesus  used  it  for  an  immediate  indi- 
vidual benefit,  but  always  with  an  eye  to  a  fu^her 
spiritual  end.  For  the  (uscussion  of  the  nature  and 
(^edibility  of  miracles  in  general,  see  art.  Miracles. 

D.  A.  Hayes. 

WORD. — (X67ot,  ^fui)  is  employed  in  the  Gospels 
in  a  large  variety  of  senses :  (1)  articulate  utter- 
ance of  any  kind  ;  (2)  the  inspired  word  of  Scripture 
(cf.  Mk  7^^'  making  the  word  of  God  of  none  effect 
through  your  traditions  *) ;  (3)  a  Divine  message 
^nerally  (Lk  S'  '  The  word  of  God  came  to  John 
in  the  wddemess,'  so  Lk  4^  8"  11") ;  (4)  the  *  word 
of  the  kingdom,'  ».«.  the  gospel  message  (Mt  13^*^*, 
Mk  ie»,  Lk  5^) ;  (6)  Christ^  word  of  authority 
(Lk  4"  '  What  a  word  is  this,  that  even  the  winds 
and  the  sea  obey  him');  (6)  in  the  Prologue  to 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  Christ  Himself  is  the  '  Word 
made  flesh '  (see  Xobos). 

The  peculiar  significance  attached  to  the  spoken 
'word  is  to  be  exnlained  in  the  light  of  Hebrew 
usage.  In  the  OT,  as  in  all  primitive  thought,  a 
word  is  something  more  than  an  articulate  sound 
with  a  given  import.  It  is  endowed  with  a  certain 
power  and  reality.  It  carries  with  it  some  portion 
of  the  life  and  personality  of  the  speaker.  This  is 
true  more  especially  of  a  word  spoken  by  God. 
Such  a  word  is  instinct  with  the  Divine  will,  and 
effects  by  its  own  inherent  power  the  thing  which 
it  indicates.  *  As  the  rain  cometh  down  and  the 
snow  from  heaven,  so  shall  my  word  be  that  goeth 
forth  out  of  my  mouth;  it  snail  not  return  unto 
me  void,  but  it  shall  accomplish  that  which  I 
please'  (Is  SS^**-).  The  *word'  delivered  to  the 
prophets  is  here  conceived  as  an  active  power, 
which  wUl  bring  about  its  own  fulfilment.  So  in 
His  creation  and  government  of  the  world,  God 
effects  His  purpose  by  His  'word'  (Gn  I,  Ps33«-» 
107").  It  is  regarded  not  simply  as  a  command- 
ment, but  as  a  vital  energy  wmch  is  sent  forth 
from  God  and  realizes  His  will. 

The  references  in  the  Gospels  are  coloured 
tliroughout  by  this  Hebrew  conception.  Even 
where  Divine  utterance  is  not  in  question,  a  value 
is  ascribed  to  'words'  which  does  not  belong  to 
them  according  to  our  modem  modes  of  thought. 
'  For  every  idle  word  that  a  man  speaks,  he  shall 
give  account  in  the  judgment ; — for  by  thy  words 
thou  shalt  be  justined,  and  by  thy  words  thou 
shalt  be  condemned '  (Mt  12"'*)-  Jesus  regards  the 
most  casual  word  as  more  than  wasted  breath. 
It  is  a  spiritual  force,  and  the  man  who  sets  it  free 
is  responsible  for  the  good  or  evil  which  it  produces. 
A  similar  estimate  of  the  value  of  words  underlies 
the  many  injunctions  against  profane,  or  foolish, 
or  thougntless,  or  unkind  speech  (Mt  6"* """,  Lk 
12",  Mt  12").  Such  *  words*  have  all  the  signifi- 
cance of  wicked  actions.    Coming  '  from  witmn  a 


man,'  they  express  his  mind  and  character  even 
more  truly  than  deeds,  and  will  bear  witness  of 
him  in  the  Judgment. 

The  influenoe  of  the  OT  conception  a.fpesis  more 
clearly,  however,  in  the  allusions  to  ChriBt's  own 
'word.'  It  is  the  vehicle  of  His  wonder-working 
power.  It  has  virtue  in  it  to  heal  diseases  and  to 
quiet  the  winds  and  the  sea.  In  several  passi^^es 
the  '  word '  is  explained  as  one  of  kingly  authority, 
which  had  might  over  the  spirituu  agencies  at 
work  in  nature  (cf.  Lk  4",  Mt  8^*).  But  tne  radical 
idea  is  undoubtedly  that  of  a  '  word  with  power ' 
(Lk  4")  analogous  to  the  Divine  word.  To  give 
effect  to  His  will,  Jesus  had  only  to  utter  it ;  the 
word  that  went  out  from  Him  was  itself  'quick 
and  powerful,'  and  acted  in  His  stead.  In  this 
sense  also  we  must  interpret  the  references  to  the 
message  of  Jesus  as  '  the  word.'  As  thus  described, 
the  gospel  is  something  more  than  the  Christian 
teaching  or  the  proclamation  of  the  Messianic 
Kingdom.  The  idea  is  suggested  that  a  new  power 
had  entered  the  world  uirough  Jesus,  and  com- 
municated itself  in  His  spoken  message.  Thmt  in 
the  parable  of  the  Sower,  the  word  is  compared  to 
seed  which  contains  in  itself  wonderiul  potenti- 
alities. All  that  is  required  of  men  is  the  right 
disposition  of  heart ;  the  message,  once  received 
'into  the  'good  ground,'  vrill  henceforth  work  of 
itself,  with  a  living  and  ever-increasing  power. 

In  the  Fourth  Crospel,  more  especially,  the 
allusions  to  the  words  of  Jesus  have  everywhere 
a  pregnant  meaning.  '  The  words  that  I  speak 
unto  you  are  spirit  and  life '  ( Jn  6") ;  '  Now  ye  are 
clean  through  the  word  which  I  have  spoken  unto 
you'  (16*) ;  '  He  that  heareth  my  word  hath  ever- 
lasting life '  (5") ; — in  such  sayings  and  many  others 
the  idea  of  whole-hearted  assimilation  of  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  is  certainly  present,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  the  only,  or  the  central,  idea.  It  m 
indeed  characteristic  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  that 
Jesus  says  little  by  way  of  positive  teaching.  He 
Himself,  in  His  oym  Person,  is  the  revelation,  and 
the  words  ascribed  to  Him  have  reference  mainly 
to  His  supreme  worth  as  the  Li^ht  of  the  world — 
the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life.  Because  they 
thus  give  expression  to  His  Divine  claim,  they  in  a 
manner  represent  Himself.  To  accept  the  words 
is  to  receive  Jesus,  in  His  life-giving  poM'er,  into 
one's  heart  (cf.  15^  'If  ye  abide  in  me  and  my 
words  abide  in  you '). 

It  has  often  been  suggested  that  the  peculiar 
emphasis  on  Uie  words  of  Jesus  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  thesis  of  the 
Prologue  that  He  was  Himself  the  Word  made 
flesh.  The  absence  of  the  Logos  theory  from  the 
body  of  the  Gospel  would  thus  be  counterbalanced 
by  the  many  references  to  the  'words.'  Against 
this  view,  however,  it  may  be  urged :  (1)  that  no 
consistent  rule  is  traceable  in  the  use  of  X670f  and 
^fUL,  as  might  have  been  expected  if  the  writer 
were  working  out  some  definite  idea ;  (2)  that 
\6yot  in  the  nt>logue  *  bears  a  twofold  significance 
('word'  and  'reason')  which  can  nowhere  be  dis- 
cerned in  the  later  references.  The  more  probable 
conclusion  is  that  the  value  assigned  to  the  words 
of  Jesus  is  connected,  not  so  mucli  with  the  specific 
Logos  doctrine,  as  with  the  general  conception 
that  Jesus  was  one  in  nature  with  God.  His 
words  were  therefore  of  the  same  quality  ati  the 
Divine  creative  word.  They  were  '  spirit  and  life ' 
(6"). 

LrnutATURX.— Smend,  AltUH.  Theol.  p.  87  f.  0803);  Wendt„ 
Die  LehreJeMOMl);  H.  Holtzmann,  JfetUest.  Theoi.  ii.  896  f. 

E;  Titius,  Die  Johann,  Anschauung  der  SeUgkeit^  70  f. 
;  J.  Ker,  Serm.  \.  I ;  J.  H.  Ne^-nuui,  Parochial  and  Plain 
V.  29 ;  F.  W.  Bobertaon,  Serm.  iv.  145 ;  R.  W.  Church, 
Patoait  and  other  Serm.  256.  E.   F.  ScOTT. 

VORK.~See  Activity,  Labour. 
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WORLD  (xdafAos). — 1.  The  underlying  significance 
of  tlie  temi  Kbaiioi  is  that  of  order.  Its  probable 
derivation  is  from  a  root  kq^6,  which  appears  in 
Lat.  comptus  and  in  our  '  comb.'  This  oraer,  regu- 
larity, neatness  receives  the  widest  illustration  in 
classical  usage.  Thus  xSafios  includes  the  idea  of 
decency  of  behaviour  (iEscli.  Ag.  521,  cf.  Soph.  Aj, 
293),  of  constitutional  government  (Thuc.  iv.  76), 
of  elegance  of  attire  (Hdt.  iii.  123),  and  so,  by  just 
transference,  of  the  world  or  universe  (Plat.  Tim. 
27  A,  cf.  Arist.  Cal.  i.  10),  as  exhibiting  perfection  of 
arrangement,  and  standing  in  eternal  contrast  with 
chaos.  In  this,  its  widest  application,  it  became 
employed  by  all  writers  on  natural  philosophy, 
though  the  meaning  oscillates,  with  some  uncer- 
tainty, between  the  earth  and  the  universe  gener- 
ally (see  Liddell  and  Scott,  s.v,,  from  which  the 
quotations  are  taken).  It  is  interesting  to  observe 
tnat  ordo  in  Latin  does  not,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  stand  as  an  equivalent  for  K6<rfiot,  Its 
equivalent  in  Latin  is  tnutidus  (cf.  Sfuiskr.  mund), 
the  root  idea  of  which  again  is  cleanliness,  neatness, 
or  order.  Thus  both  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  pass 
through,  with  a  singular  exactness  of  analogy,  the 
same  transferences  of  meaning,  so  that  Cicero  (Univ. 
10)  identifies  xdaftos  and  mundus  in  that  widest 
application  of  the  term  above  referred  to  (see  Lewis 
and  Short*s  Diet.  s.v.  'Mundus*).  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  further  transference  of  meaning  in  a  use  of 
mundus  by  classical  writers  not  found  in  tlie  cor- 
responding use  of  Kdafios.  It  is  employed  (Hor.  Sat. 
i.  3.  112,  cf.  Luc.  Pharsal.  v.  469),  but  somewhat 
rarely,  in  a  social  sense  to  signify  mankind,  whereas 
this  application  is  not  given  to  xdafios  except  in 
so-called  Alexandrine  Greek.  In  a  word,  the  con- 
ception of  order  covers  every  departmental  applica- 
tion of  the  Greek  Kdafios  ana  its  Latin  equivalent. 

2.  If  proof  on  such  an  issue  were  needed  by 
students,  the  use  of  the  word  ndafios  would  strik- 
ingly show  the  original  way  in  which  NT  writers 
handle  and  apply  such  tenns.  Certainly,  to  the 
ancients,  with  tlie  word  xSafiot  the  vision  of  the 
figure  of  order  would  be  manifest  in  thought. 
Generally  speaking,  in  the  NT  the  ancient  concep- 
tion falls  so  far  into  the  background  as  sometimes 
to  vanish.  But  what  the  word  has  lost  in  one  way 
it  has  gained  in  other  ways,  as  will  be  seen  upon  a 
brief  examination  of  its  employment  generally  in 
NT  literature. 

It  is  interesting,  however,  to  note  that,  in  the  transferred 
applications  of  the  word,  this  literature  follows  the  lines  of 
classica]  usage.  Thus  x«ru*f  is  used  of  women's  attire  (1  P  3^),  of 
the  universe  (Ro  1»X  of  the  earth  (Mt  4»  [cf.  Lk  4^  rn?  «;«M/fJ»t;c] 
1698),  and  of  human  society  (Jn  1^  In  such  illustrations  we  do 
not  part  company  with  the  radical  idea  of '  order,*  but  it  is  only 
faintly  nutde  apparent. 

In  the  Synoptics  the  term  is  rarely  employed, 
and  the  student  of  the  AV  must  be  put  on  his 
guard  against  Supposing  that,  in  all  cases  where 
the  tr.  *  world  *  is  used,  it  stands  for  Kda/xos  in  the 
original.  In  some  six  cases  it  stands  for  aldv,  and 
in  two  for  ^  yrj  olKovfUvrj.  But,  as  any  confusion  is 
sufficiently  checked  by  RVm,  the  point  need  not 
be  pursued  here.  The  use  of  the  word,  rare  as  it 
is  in  the  Synoptics,  is  largely  free  from  Johannine 
or  Pauline  sentiment  on  the  idea.  It  is  difficult  to 
find  a  passage  in  them  in  which  the  term  is  used 
absolutely  in  mcUam  partem,  as  it  is  found  not  only 
in  the  writings  of  St.  John  and  St.  Paul,  but  also 
in  those  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  James.  In  the  parable 
of  the  Wheat  and  the  Tares  (Mt  132*-«)  the  *  world  * 
appears  in  no  dark  or  ominous  colouring.  It  is  not 
its  cares,  but  the  cares  of  the  age  {altbv,  Mk  4i»), 
that  choke  the  word  so  as  to  render  it  unfruitful. 
When  our  Lord  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
speaks  of  His  disciplas  as  the  light  of  the  world 
(Mk  5"),  we  find  the  figure  interpreted  by  the 
parallel  expression  which  precedes  it :  *  Ye  are  the 
salt  of  the  earth'  (Mt  5«).    To  declare  that  the 


world  needs  purification  and  illumination  is  not  a 
wholesale  condemnation  of  the  world.  There  is  in 
the  Synoptics  no  violence  of  contrast  between  it 
and  the  Divine  society.  In  its  rare  occurrences 
in  the  Synoptics  the  world  is  a  sphere  in  which 
Christ's  disciples  live  and  move  and  have  their 
being.  For  them  it  has  its  pitfalls  (Mt  18^),  its 
characteristic  dangers,  but  nowhere  does  it  appear 
as  wholly  or  inherently  evil. 

3.  When  one  turns  from  the  S^rnoptics  to  St. 
John's  writings,  for  here  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
his  Gospel  from  his  letters,  the  contrast  appears 
startling.  Instead  of  a  rare  appearance  of  the 
term,  we  find  that  it  occurs  some  eighty  times  in 
the  Gospel,  and  twenty-two  times  in  the  First 
Epistle  (A.  Plummer,  Com.  on  the  Gospel  in  Cam- 
bridge Bible).  And  with  this  frequently  comes  a 
change  in  meaning,  a  change,  however,  which  in 
the  Gospel  appears  gradual  and  climactic.  For  in 
the  Prologue  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  term  ap- 
pears with  the  same  lack  of  colour  in  which  it  is 
painted  in  the  Syiioptic  Gospels. 

The  world  is  inaeed  seen  to  be  beset  by  the 
grave  fault  of  indifference  to  its  own  darkness. 
The  light  came,  but  it  was  not  recognized.  Yet 
in  this  lack  of  welcome  His  own  were  involved 
(Jn  1",  cf.  8").  The  testimony  of  the  Baptist  ad- 
vances the  issue  a  step  farther.  His  recognition  of 
Jesus  as  the  Lamb  of  God  (!*•*•)  implies  his  recog- 
nition of  the  pur{>oee  of  His  mission  as  the  worlas 
Saviour  from  its  sin.  Later,  our  Lord's  testimony 
to  Nicodemus  informs  him  of  the  gracious  fact  of 
His  love  towards  the  world.  His  deliberate  in- 
tention in  regard  to  the  world  was  not  its  condem- 
nation but  its  salvation.  Life,  not  death,  through 
Him  was  the  Father's  eternal  purpose  (3*'*^',  cf. 
442  12*^)^  Through  the  tjpe  of  the  manna,  our 
Lord  brings  Himself,  if  it  may  be  so  expressed, 
into  still  closer  touch  with  the  world.  He  is  the 
Bread  of  heaven  which  gives  life  to  the  world 
(6**).  Later,  with  more  awful  explicitness,  the 
bread  is  identified  with  His  flesh,  and  its  offering 
is  on  the  world's  behalf  (v."). 

So  gracious,  indeed,  are  the  Lord's  utterances  in 
regara  to  the  world,  that  twice  the  eroup  of  the 
disciples  appeared  unable  to  distinguisn  themselves 
from  it.  They  could  not  understand  in  the  earlier 
stage  of  their  discipleship  why  any  manifestation 
of  Jesus  should  not  be  made  on  equal  terms  to 
the  world  as  to  themselves  (7*,  cf.  14^).  They 
omitted  to  see  that  a  manifestation  of  Himself 
could  be  made  only  through  the  medium  of  love. 
A  difference,  therefore,  not  only  in  point  of  time 
but  also  in  degree  of  training,  explains  any  seeming 
inconsistency  in  our  Lord's  tecuming  in  respect  of 
the  attitude  of  the  world  towards  His  own.  At 
an  earlier  stage  He  declared  that  the  world  could 
not  hate  His  followers, — there  was  nothing  then 
to  excite  hostility  either  by  way  of  their  belief  or 
their  love  (7^).  At  a  later  stage  the  parting  of  the 
wa^s  had  come.  His  own  had  made  their  final 
choice.  With  the  choice  came  the  world's  hatred. 
The  persecution  which  He  endured  was  to  be 
theirs  also  (15^^'^).  All  turned  upon  the  identity 
of  themselves  with  Him.  This  once  established,  His 
own  exhibited  love  and  obedience.  The  world  was 
seen  as  penetrated  by  hatred  and  disobedience.  In 
this  awtul  contrast  and  conflict,  victory  was  assured 
for  His  own,  and  with  victory  would  come  its  fruit. 
He  was  their  surety.  Peace  and  triumph  were 
their  lot  through  Him  (16»). 

But  Johannme  tecushing  on  the  subject  of  the 
world  cannot  be  regarded  as  complete  if  the  First 
Epistle  be  ignored.  The  scope,  nowever,  of  this 
Dictionanr  must  limit  the  inquiry  to  general  refer- 
ences. The  doctrinal  differences  here  are  expli- 
cable, as  Bp.  Westcott  has  pointed  out  {Gospel  of 
St.  John,  Introd.  Ixxviii),  because  the  Gospel  is 
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related  to  the  Epistle,  as  history  to  its  comment 
or  application ;  the  former  is  throughout  pre- 
supposed in  the  latter.  *The  Lord's  words  in 
the  Gospel  have  been  moulded  into  aphorisms  in 
the  First  Epistle ' ;  and  in  the  latter  document  the 
Apostle  writes,  conscious  that  the  Church  must  be 
in  dire  conflict  \iith  the  characteristic  dangers  and 
heresies  of  the  age.  It  would  seem  reasonable  to 
regard  the  teaching  of  the  First  Epistle  on  the 
world  as  a  commentary,  in  particular,  on  our  Lord's 
pregnant  utterances  on  the  *  convictions '  of  the 
world  (Jn  16®"";  see  Westcott,  in  loco.).  In  that 
IMissage,  the  world  appears  as  separate  from  God, 
*  yet  not  past  hope.'  Our  Lord  declares  there,  not 
tnat  He  will  convict  the  world  simply  as  sinful, 
etc.,  but  that  He  will  show  tliat  it  lacks  the  know- 
ledge of  what  sin,  righteousness,  and  judgment 
really  are. 

We  conclude  that  the  general  teaching  of  St. 
John's  Gospel  on  the  subject  of  the  world  is  that  it 
is  an  order  or  sphere  touching  man's  life,  affecting 
man's  life  considered  as  apart  from  God ;  but  that 
in  the  First  Epistle  the  world  is  seen  more  darkly 
and  ominously  still :  it  is  not  merely  regarded  as 
apart  from  God,  but  as  alien  to  Him,  in  direct 
opposition  to  His  eternal  and  ^acious  purposes. 
St.  John  would  teach  us  that  ii  it  is  to  be  over- 
come, it  must  be  by  powers  which  lift  us  above  it, 
and  those  are  the  twin  powers  of  love  and  faith 
(Liddon,  Easter  Sermons,  No.  xxii.). 

LiTBRATrRB. — In  addition  to  the  Lexx.  and  Comni.,  J.  H. 
Newman,  Par.  and  Plain  Serm.  vii.  (1868)  p.  27 ;  F.  W.  Robert- 
son, Serm.,  4th  bbt.  (1874)  p.  145;  A.  Maclaren,  A  Year's 
Minittrv,  Ist  ser.  (1884)  p.  83 ;  B.  F.  Westcott,  The  Gospel  of 
Lift  (1802X  p.  20 ;  C.  J.  Vaughan,  DmcasUr  Serm.  (1891)  p.  225 ; 
R.  W.  Church,  ViUage  Serm..  2nd  ser.  (1894)  p.  326 ;  Stopford  A- 
Brooke,  The  Ship  of  the  Soul  (1898),  p.  81 ;  R.  Flint,  Serm.  and 
Addresses  (1899X  p.  145.  B.  WhITEFOORD. 

W0RLDLIKB8S.— The  teaching  of  Christianity 
concerning  worldliness  forms  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant parts  of  its  practical  message  to  mankind. 
And  yet,  more  or  less  strongly  marked  at  different 
periods,  a  tendency  to  serious  misconception  of 
this  doctrine  has  probably  existed  in  every  genera- 
tion since  the  days  of  Christ.  The  error  into 
which  it  has  led  man  is  that  of  regarding  the 
material  world  and  whatever  strictly  pertains  to 
it,  as  inherentljr  evil  and  anti-spiritu<ai.  Such  a 
misconception,  it  is  true,  did  not  originate  in 
Christian  times,  but  was  taken  over  by  Chris- 
tianity  from  earlier  systems  of  religious  thought. 
The  source  from  which  it  sprang,  however,  does 
not  atfect  the  gravity  of  its  persistent  survival ; 
and  inasmuch  as  the  attitude  of  any  faith  to  the 
present  world  must  always  deeply  influence  men's 
estimate  of  its  claims,  a  clear  apprehension  of 
Christ's  o>vn  teaching  on  the  subject  becomes  of 
more  than  ordinary  importance. 

I.  To  reveal  the  basis  of  our  Lord's  doctrine  of 
worldliness,  we  must  review  briefly  one  or  two 
broad  outlines  of  His  message. 

1.  Chpist't  teaching  ooncerning  the  existence 
of  a  tpipitual  realm.— Man  has  contact  with  two 
worlds,  (a)  Of  his  communion  with  the  material 
universe  and  of  the  various  relationships  involved 
therein,  he  has  by  nature  a  vivid  consciousness. 
This  temporal  world  forms  a  realm  of  which,  by 
his  birth,  he  himself  has  become  a  part.  It  has 
for  his  possession  a  special  form  of  life  adapted  to 
it.  It  reveals  reIationshi))s  of  its  own,  as  laying 
their  obligation  upon  him — relationships  to  a  pro- 
perly constituted  authority  to  be  obeyed,  and  to 
relatives  and  friends  to  be  loved.  It  provides  also 
certain  standards  of  judgment  by  which  the  vari- 
ous experiences  of  its  inhabitants  are  deemed 
happy  or  sad,  prosperous  or  unsuccessful.  (6) 
But  man  has  iron  tact  also  with  another  world — 
the  spiritual.     Of  his  communion  with  this  world 


he  has,  by  nature,  but  dim  and  uncertain  com- 
prehension. It  was  to  reveal  the  truth  concerning 
it  that  Christ  came  to  earth.  Its  existence  and 
claims  form  one  of  the  principal  themes  of  His 
teaching.  Of  this  realm  also  it  is  by  a  birth  that 
a  man  oecomes  a  part  (Jn  3'*^).  This  realm  also 
has,  adapted  to  it,  a  special  form  of  life  (6^  17') 
which  becomes  his  upon  his  entrance  into  it,  and 
which  receives  its  own  spiritual  sustenance  (4*''' 
32.  84  Q3B.  48-91  78?)^  This  realm  also  imposes  certain 
relationships  upon  him ;  for  it,  no  less  than  the 
other,  has  its  sanctions  of  authority  (Mk  11',  Jn 
12"  18'^"'')  and  ties  of  kinship,  both  of  man  with 
God  ( Jn  1^^  1  Jn  3-)  and  of  man  with  men  (Mk 
334.  ss  II  1028.  30^  Jn  igafc  27).     Moreover,  this  realm 

also  possesses  standards  of  its  own  by  means  of 
which  its  citizens  estimate  the  events  and  experi- 
ences of  their  lives  (Mt  5'*  :  for  the  contrast  ottered 
to  the  standards  of  the  temjioral  realm,  see  Mt 
5^<*-",  and  consider  the  force  of  So$oi<T6rivaiin  Jn  13"). 
The  sphere  in  which  these  spiritual  relationships 
are  acknowledged  and  their  obligations  become 
operative,  was  named  by  Christ  the  Kingdom  of 
God  (or,  of  Heaven),  and  it  formed  the  theme  even 
of  His  earliest  teaching  {e.g.  Mk  1*').  This  in- 
visible world  is  as  real  as  the  visible.  It  is  clearly 
marked  and  self-contained  (Jn  3*).  Its  citizens 
possess  definite  characteristics  (Mk  10^',  Lk  18**-  "), 
and,  as  it  is  essentially  spiritual  in  character  (Lk 
1Y».  21^  Jn  4«)^  n  certain  fitness  is  necessary  to  those 
who  would  belong  to  it  (Lk  9^).  Hence  it  has  to  be 
definitely  entered  (Mt  7"- ",  Mk  10»  12»*,  Jn  S*-*). 

2.  His  teaching  conoernii^  commiinion  with 
this  tpiritnal  world. — Now%  just  as  man  has  com- 
munion with  the  temporal  world  and  its  life,  so  he 
may  have  communion  with  this  spiritual  world 
ana  its  life,  (a)  Clirist  Himself,  as  man,  con- 
stantly enjoyed  such  fellowship.  The  Gospel  nar- 
ratives reveal  Him  as  holding  converse  with  the 
Father  (Mk  1»  et  passim  ;  see  art.  CoMMUXiox), 
with  angels  (Mk  1»,  cf.  Mt  26»),  and  with  de- 
parted spirits  of  holy  men  (Mk  9^-).  Indeed,  this 
realization  of  His  communion  with  the  unseen 
realm  formed  the  basis  of  His  sense  of  mission 
(Lk  2*»,  Jn  7*«  S^^  ^  l&^)  and  the  source  from 
which  He  derived  His  strength  in  sufl'ering  (Jn 
18").  (6)  And  the  fellowship  with  the  spiritual 
realm  which  Christ  thus  exemplified  in  His  own 
life  uj)on  earth,  He  enjoined  upon  His  followers 
also  (Jn  15*^-,  cf.  6*®***  ct  passim).  While  they 
must  live  before  men  their  outward  life  in  contact 
with  the  visible  universe  and  its  aflairs,  they  pos- 
sess also  an  inner  life  which  must  be  lived  *  in 
secret' — in  contact  with  the  unseen  (Mt  6*'"  10^*-  *^). 

3.  The  twofold  communion. — Man,  therefore, 
l)elongs  to  two  worlds,  and  may  have  communion 
with  both.  But  just  as,  possessing  a  twofold 
nature,  carnal  and  spiritual,  he  Ihiows  that  the 
spiritual  is  the  higher,  so,  enjoying  a  twofold  com- 
munion, he  is  to  learn  that  thesiaritual  fellowship 
must  t^ike  precedence,  its  realization  being  his 
supreme  duty  and  the  end  of  his  creation.  Yet, 
as  in  the  freeaom  of  his  will  he  is  able  to  cultivate 
the  carnal  in  him  at  the  expense  of  the  spiritual, 
so  too  he  is  free,  as  the  whole  appeal  of  Christ's 
teaching  presupposes,  to  choose  for  himself  with 
which  realm,  the  temporal  or  the  spiritual,  his 
fellowship  shall  he  the  more  real  and  intense. 

II.  CunrsT's  teaching  upon  worldlixess. 
— 1.  Christ  encouraged  no  indifference  to  the 
claims  of  the  temporal  world. — There  is  an  un- 
worldliness  which  so  emphasizes  spiritual  realities 
as  to  undervalue  the  material  universe  and  its 
lawful  concerns.  This  attitude,  which,  as  we  have 
hinted,  has  found  frequent  and  varied  expression 
among  His  followers,  derives  no  supi)ort  from  the 
life  or  teaching  of  Christ  Himself.  The  beauty 
and  charm  of  the  visible  world  appealed  to  Him 
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(Mt  6*  ^).  Its  incidents  famished  illustrations 
for  His  sermons  (Mk  4',  Mt  25^^).  He  participated 
in  its  festivals  (Jn  2^^),  and  contrasted  Himself 
"vvith  one  whose  asceticism  disparaged  its  good 
cheer  (Mt  11^*').  Ag:ain,  the  claims  of  this 
>vorld's  lawful  authorities  always  received  His 
ready  acknowledgment.  Respect  for  them  was 
scrupulously  e\nnced  alike  in  His  advice  (Mk  12") 
and  in  His  example  (Mt  11^).  Further,  in  His 
thought,  the  weliare  of  men  is  by  no  means  a 
merely  spiritual  matter.  On  the  contrary,  the 
social  obligations  imposed  by  His  religion  form 
one  of  His  most  constant  themes.  Love  towards 
others  is  the  very  test  by  which  His  true  disciples 
can  be  identified  (Mt  5«-«  cf.  1  Jn  2»-Ji  4»  etc.), 
and  that  love  is  to  find  expression  not  in  vapid 
sentiment,  but  in  whole-hearted  service  (Mk  10^*, 
Mt  22»-»  Lk  10»*^).  Indeed,  Christ  teaches  that 
this  love  and  service  to  man  are  the  criterion  of 
love  and  service  to  God  (Mt  25**-**),  while  in 
several  suggestive  passages  He  even  hints  that  the 
earthly  life  forms  m  some  sense  an  interpretation 
of  the  spiritual  life  (see  Mk  2»- 1«- ",  Mt  18"). 
Christ  therefore  calls  His  followers  not  to  neglect 
the  temporal  world,  much  less  to  despise  it,  but 
to  recognize  that  they  have  a  function  to  fulfil  in 
it  by  permeating  every  part  of  its  life  with  beauty 
and  truth  (Mt  6"-"  13»  Jn  17").  So  far,  indeed, 
is  He  from  any  underestimation  of  the  present  life, 
that  we  know  of  no  teacher  in  any  age  whose  prin- 
ciples, carried  into  effect,  would  so  ameliorate  the 
material  condition  of  mankind  in  all  its  individual 
a.spects  and  social  relationships. 

2.  Christ  uttered  no  eondemnation  of  worldly 
posieuloni.— See  art.  Wealth. 

3.  A  ftJie  antithetit.  —  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
tliat  in  our  study  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
worldliness  we  must  eliminate  what  is  now  seen  to 
be  a  false  antithesis.  In  view  of  the  unfortunate 
ambiguity  in  meaning  both  of  the  Greek  and  of 
the  English  word,  it  is  necessary  to  define  closely 
the  sense  in  which  Christianity  sets  the  '  world  * 
in  opposition  to  its  oi^oi  life  and  principles.  The 
Christian  teacher  has  to  distinguish  two  forms  of 
contrast.  There  is  the  contrast  of  difference  or 
distinction,  and  there  is  the  contrast  of  opposition. 
It  is  in  the  former  sense  alone,  as  our  Lord's  own 
life  and  words  declare,  that  the  material  is  set  by 
Christianity  over  against  the  spiritual.  The  con- 
trast of  opposition  established  by  Christianity^  is 
never  between  the  spiritual  and  the  material, 
but  always  between  the  spiritual  and  the  anti- 
spiritual.  The  material,  it  u«  true,  may  be  made 
tne  instrument  of  the  anti-spiritual ;  but  the  two 
are  essentially  distinct,  and  confusion  between 
them,  signally  absent  from  the  Gospel  teaching, 
must  never  be  condoned  in  its  exponents.  It  is  of 
the  utmost  significance  in  this  connexion  that  our 
Ix)rd  deliberately  refused  to  recognize  a  contrast 
of  opposition  between  the  powers  of  the  heavenly 
and  those  of  the  earthly  realm  (Mk  12^"  ||  Jn 
6",  cf.  Ro  13^) :  the  antithesis  He  accepted  was 
that  of  the  Heavenly  Kin^  and  '  the  prince  of  this 
world*  (Jn  12^^  14*  16"  m  each  case  6  Apxuv  rod 
tcdafjLov  or  6  rod  xda-fiov  ipx<a¥).  The  *  world  '  He  con- 
demned is  not  the  material  world,  in  which  He 
Himself  took  delight,  or  its  claims,  which  He 
loyally  acknowled^d,  or  (in  themselves)  its  pos- 
sessions, of  which  He  spoke  with  guarded  modera- 
tion, but  a  certain  spirit  of  the  world  fundamentally 
antagonistic  to  man's  highest  life,  and  the  men  in 
whom  that  spirit  has  established  its  abode  (cf.  the 
careful  definition  in  1  Jn  2^*  and  that  implicit  in 
Jn  12**).  It  is  between  Christ's  Kingdom  and  the 
*  world  '  in  this  sense  that  there  is  opposition,  and 
in  this  case  the  opposition  is  final  and  complete 
(Jn  15**-  "  163»— note  the  terms  of  the  contrast,  iv 
TV  ic6(r/iv  and  4v  4fMl—lV\  1  Jn  2»»  3"  4*^). 


i.  The  consequent  meaning  of  worldlinese.— 

The  accurate  recognition  of  Christ's  attitude  to  the 
temporal  world  at  once  yields  the  accurate  con- 
ception of  worldliness,  Worldliness  will  clearly 
consist  in  devotion  to  *  the  world,'  not  in  any  sense 
of  that  ambiguous  term,  but  in  the  particular 
sense  in  wliich  Christ  revealed  it  to  be  evil.  In- 
asmuch, therefore,  as  *  the  world,'  in  the  only  sig- 
nification in  which  He  condemned  it,  is  the  spirit 
of  antagonism  (whether  expressed  as  a  'principle 
or  personified  in  individuals)  to  His  spiritual  king- 
dom, worldliness  must  be  the  possession  of  this 
spirit,  and  the  practice  of  worldfineas  must  be  its 
manifestation.  In  view  of  persistent  misconcep- 
tion of  the  teaching  of  Christianity  on  this  sub- 
ject, clearness  at  this  point,  even  at  the  risk  of 
repetition,  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Worldli- 
ness does  not  consist  in  a  love  of  the  temporal 
world  and  its  concerns,  for  between  the  Kingdom 
and  '  the  world '  in  this  sense  Christ  acknowledges 
no  necessary  opposition,  and  a  man  may  so  use 
both  realms  as  to  fulfil  the  rightful  claims  of  each 
without  setting  them  in  any  mevi table  antithesis. 
Nor  does  worldliness  lie  in  tne  performance  or  non- 
performance of  any  particular  actions  (Mk  2^^ 
34  73.8.15.21^  Lk  ii»-4i^  Jn  510  72s.  14  ci  passim) ;  for, 

since  it  is  the  possession  of  a  certain  spirit,  the 
most  scrupulous  punctiliousness  in  ontwara  conduct 
may  coexist  witn  the  deepest  unspirituality  (Mt 
27*,  Jn  12*"  •  18*  19"  ;  cf.  the  significant  pronounce- 
ment in  Mt  2128-"),  and  the  truest  unworldlinees 
i^dth  apparent  indifference  to  its  formal  expression 
(11""").  It  is  Quite  true  that  a  love  of  tne  tem- 
poral world  and  indulgence  in  particular  actions 
closely  associated  with  it,  may  constitute  mani- 
festations of  worldliness.  A  realm  not  evil  in 
itself  may  easily  become  tlie  medium  of  evil,  and 
so,  owing  to  an  undue  emphasis,  man's  fellowship 
with  the  temporal  world  may,  both  by  its  positive 
and  bv  its  negative  influence,  prove  injurious  to 
his  fellowship  with  tlie  spiritual.  Such  a  misuse 
of  tlie  two  realms  inevitaolj  turns  the  contrast  of 
distinction  between  them  mto  one  of  opposition. 
This  result,  however,  is  reached  not  because  of  any 
anti-spiritual  quality  intrinsic  in  the  material 
realm  itself,  but  through  the  emplo^ent  of  that 
realm  as  a  vehicle  of  the  anti  -  spiritual.  The 
essence  of  worldliness  lies  deeper  than  any  par- 
ticular form  in  which  it  may  oe  expressed,  and, 
according  to  the  Christian  teaching,  its  essence  is 
found  in  the  mind — in  whatever  form  embodied — 
which  leads  a  man  to  identify  himself  with  that 
*  world'  which  is  anti-spiritual  in  its  nature  and 
influence. 

5.  The  manifestation  of  worldliness.— Such  a 
self  -  identification  is  revealed  in  practice  by  the 
point  at  which  a  man  lays  the  chief  emphasis  of 
(lis  life.  As  our  re\iew  of  Christ's  tefiuAiing  has 
sho^\'n,  man  has  communion  with  two  worlds — the 
tem]K>ral  and  the  spiritual.  Right  and  lawful, 
however,  as  the  first  communion  may  be,  there 
come  frequent  crises  in  which  its  interests  are 
found  to  be  in  rivalry  to  those  of  the  higher  fellow- 
ship. To  cling  in  such  crises  to  the  lower  com- 
munion, in  other  words,  to  sacrifice  the  spiritual 
to  the  temponU,  this  is  to  be  worldly,  for  this  is  to 
make  the  temporal  world,  innocent  and  good  in 
itself,  a  vehicle  of  the  anti -spiritual.  It  is  un- 
necessaij,  and,  in  the  strict  sense,  even  impossible, 
to  identify  particular  actions  as  in  themselves  in- 
volving the  anti-spiritual ;  for,  as  we  have  seen, 
worldliness  in  practice  is  the  possession  of  a  certain 
spirit,  and  there  is  no  action  wnich  must  necessarily 
embody  that  spirit  nor  any  which  cannot  be  made  a 
medium  for  it.  The  whole  question  of  worldliness 
in  action  is  ultimately  one  of  arrangement  and 
precedence.  The  things  of  the  tempoiul  world  are 
right  in  their  right  place,  but  that  is  the  second 
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place  in  a  man's  life.  What  Christ  teaches  is  that 
they  must  never  be  allowed  the  first  place,  for  that 
belongs  to  God  (see  Mt  6**,  where  both  elements 
are  recognized  and  the  true  order  is  laid  down ; 
and  for  a  striking  illustration  in  OT,  1  K  3*""). 
The  i)ractice  of  worldliness,  therefore,  consists  in 
such  an  arrangement  of  these  two  elements  in  life 
as,  from  the  standpoint  of  God,  is  false.  It  is  the 
laying  of  a  disproportionate  emphasis  upon  the 
temporal,  to  the  impoverishment  of  the  spiritual, 
elements  in  life.  In  some  cases  this  may  be  recog- 
nized by  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  spiritual  (Lk 
1218-21) ;  in  others  by  its  subjection  to  the  temporal 
(Mt  8«  l(F'  38,  Mk  o^',  Lk  W^'^,  Jn  3"»).  The  error, 
however,  always  lies  not  in  the  cultivation  of 
communion  with  the  temiwral  world,  but  in  the 
untrue  emphasis  laid  upon  it ;  in  the  failure  to  see 
that,  while  many  things  appear  desirable,  only  one 
thing  is  needful  (Lk  W^^,  cf.  Mt  13«-*«) ;  in  the 
self -identification  with  that  *  world '  which  is  the 
direct  antithesis  of  the  Kingdom  of  heaven. 

6.  The  Christlan't  true  relation  to  the  temporal 
world.  —  Our  Lord's  example  and  teaching,  thus 
briefly  reviewed,  enable  us  to  infer  the  Christian's 
true  relation  to  the  temporal  world,  (a)  Like  his 
Master,  he  will  be  fully  cognizant  of  its  charms 
and  fully  responsive  to  its  lawful  claims.  Chris- 
tianity is  a  religion  calculated  to  make  true  lovers 
of  Nature,  and  to  produce  good  fathers,  good  hus- 
bands, g(x>d  rulers,  good  servants,  good  men  of 
business  and  men  of  public  spirit.  Those  who  have 
truly  learnt  the  mind  of  Christ  will  never  shrink 
from  their  oblii^ations  to  the  full-orbed  life  of  the 
world  in  which  He  has  set  them.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  their  simple  duty  to  see  that  every  sphere  of 
human  life,  public  and  private,  individual  and 
social,  shall  be  permeated  by  His  spirit  (Mt  5*^  " 
13**).  {b)  Yet,  while  the  claims  of  the  temporal 
world  will  receive  their  due  acknowledgment,  the 
main  stress  of  the  Christian's  life  will  lie  elsewhere. 
He  is  in  the  world  ;  but,  like  his  M&ster  ( Jn  8®),  he 
is  not  of  it  (17"'^*).  He  will  mix  freely  even  in 
its  darker  scenes,  but  without  sharing  their  spirit 
(Mk  2").  For  he  is  no  longer  a  slave  to  that  spirit : 
he  has  acquired  the  independence  of  real  freedom 
(Jn  8^^"**).  Indeed,  Ids  whole  attitude  to  the  tem- 
poral world  has  been  changed.  He  no  longer 
regards  himself  as  a  permanent  holder,  but  a.s  a 
temporary  steward,  ever  awaiting  the  return  of  an 
unseen  Lord  (Mk  13*^-^).  He  thus  maintains  his 
fellowship  with  the  two  realms  to  which  he  belongs, 
but  there  is  no  division  in  his  mind  {fiij  fiereupl^effdc 
in  Lk  I'i'-^  according  to  interpretation  of  AV  and 
RV :  cf.  the  .supreme  submission  of  Mk  14*^)  as  to 
their  comparative  claims.  His  reiil  world  is  the 
spiritual  world.  Whether  he  is  giving  alms,  pray- 
ing, fasting,  or  whatever  he  is  doing,  his  true  life 
is  a  life  lived  *  in  secret '  away  from  the  gaze  of 
men  (Mt  6^'^*).  (( )  And  it  is  the  claim  of  this  un- 
seen life  that  dictates  his  policy  in  all  his  earthly 
concerns.  If  it  require  that  he  sacrifice  his  own 
temiwral  fame  (cf.  Jn  3"*  **)  or  temporal  jwssessions 
(Mt  9^),  he  does  so  with  joy.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
it  re<iuire  that  he  retain  these  and  employ  them 
for  the  advancement  of  the  Kingdom,  he  is  equally, 
but  no  more,  rea«ly  to  obey.  While  some  men 
make  a  temiK)ral  use  of  eternal  conditions  (21^-*^- 
and  I ),  he  makes  an  eternal  use  of  temix)ral  con- 
ditions (Mt  25*>,  Lk  16»-").  While  some  interpret 
spiritual  facts  by  the  material  (Mt  16^,  Ju  6*=^^-), 
he  seeks  the  key  to  material  facts  in  the  spiritual. 
Like  his  Lord,  he  never  condenms  as  innerently 
evil  the  things  which  are  temporal  and  material, 
but  throughout  his  life  he  subjects  them  to  what  is 
spiritual  and  eternal  (cf.  2  Co  4*®).  And  herein  he 
has  found  life's  true  interpretation  (cf.  Jn  6®). 

LiTKRATURF.— Crenier.  Lex.  s.v.  juff**f ;   Weiss,  JV'T  Theal.^ 
Index ;  Beyachlaif,  ^VT  Tfuol.  ii.  260,  436,  471 ;  F.  W.  Robert- 


son, Senn.,  2nd  ser.  xiii:  Dale,  Lauv  of  Christ,  217 ;  ExpT v. 
[1894]  201 ;  J.  Watson,  The  Inspiratum  of  our  Faith,  122 ;  J.  U. 
Jowett,  Apottolic  Optimism,  47 ;  £.  Qrubb  in  Present  •  Da^ 
Papers,  i.  (1808)  7 ;  J.  Rickaby,  Os^.  and  Camb.  Conferences, 
2nd  6er.  (1900-1)  p.  26.  H.  BiSSEKER. 

WORM.— See  Animals  in  vol.  i.  p.  67*. 

WORMWOOD.— See  Gall. 

WORSHIP.— See  Praise,  Prayer,  Synagogue,. 
Temple. 

WRATH.— See  Anger. 

WRITING.— The  allusions  to  writine  in  the 
Gospels  may  be  classified  under  four  neadings, 
none  of  wuich  requires  any  elaborate  discus- 
sion. 

1.  In  one  series  of  passages  ('Moses  wrote,'  or 
*it  is  written')  the  reference  is  to  the  OT  Scrip- 
tures, whose  letter  was  held  to  be  authoritative  on 
matters  of  faith  and  morals.  This  view  of  Scrip* 
ture  was  due  mainly  to  the  influence  of  the  earlier 
Rabbis,  and  naturally  it  dominated  more  or  less  the 
thinking  of  the  primitive  Church,  whose  one  sacred 
book  was  the  OT.  But  the  formula  'as  it  ia 
written '  had  already  acquired  a  juristic  sense,  as 
may  be  seen  from  numerous  inscriptions  and  papyri 
(Deissmann,  Bible  Studies,  pp.  112-114,  249,  250),  so 
that  the  LXX  translators  were  not  striking  out  a 
new  line  in  rendering  Torah  often  by  vbfun,  'A  re- 
ligion of  documents — considered  even  historically 
— b  a  religion  of  law.'  It  is  in  this  legal  or  semi- 
teclinical  sense  that  Pilate  is  said  to  have  written 
the  charge  against  Jesus  (Jn  19^'  etc.),  while 
another  metaphorical  application  occurs  in  Lk  10*^ 
*  rejoice  thatyour  names  are  written  (or  enrolled > 
in  heaven.'  The  latter  passage  alludes  to  the  well- 
known  Rabbinic  and  apocalyptical  conception  of 
the  heavenly  books  or  registers,  a  figure  employed 
to  denote  the  indelible  mercy  of  God  and  the 
certainty  of  tlie  believer's  relation  to  Himself,  as 
a  citizen  of  the  heavenly  state.  To  have  one's- 
name  written  in  the  heavenly  archives,  or  inscribed 
on  the  Divine  roll  of  citizens,  was  equivalent  to  the 
enjoyment  of  a  safe  and  sure  lot  with  God.  On 
the  general  use  of  ypatp-ii  in  the  Gospels  and  Epistles, 
see  art.  Scripture,  and  ExpT  xiv.  [1903]  475-478. 

2.  Twice  the  phrase  is  uscii  of  the  composition  of 
tlie  Gosi)els  (Lk  l^,  Jn  20»-3i  and  21^-  2«),  the  objei-t 
of  the  undertaking  in  both  cases  l>einjg  carefully 
explained  as  practical,  not  literary.  To  confinu 
faith,  if  not  to  awaken  it,  Ls  the  aim  of  a  written 
GosjK}!.  Thus  an  implicit  divergence  from  the 
above-mentioned  sense  of  ypatpii  emerges  here.  No 
writer  of  the  Cxospel  claims  a  juristic  authority  for 
his  statements.  There  is  nothing  le^al  or  formal 
about  their  contents  (cf.  Mofl'att,  Historical  New 
Testarmnt',  pp.  42  f.,  258,  259,  537,  538),  nor,  as 
the  very  persistence  of  oral  tradition  suggest*,  was 
tliere  any  notion  of  setting  them  up  as  infallible 
test^.  Faith  sprang  from  hearing  raUier  than  from 
reading  in  those  days  of  primitive  Christianity. 
The  rise  of  written  records  was  late,  and  even  their 
growing  prominence  did  not  as  yet  shift  the  centre 
of  gravity  and  influence  from  living  intercourse  to 
scholastic  or  doctrinal  T)rei>ossessions.  The  living 
voice,  the  fellowship  of  the  Christian  Church,  the 
witness  of  Apostles — these  prevented  anything  like 
degeneration  into  a  book  religion.  The  litcra 
srripta  liatl  its  place  and  merits.  But  it  was  pro- 
duced in  and  for  the  Church.  And  not  untu  it 
became  isolated  from  the  Church  did  its  abm^e 
l)egin.  *  For  the  general  principles  of  any  study 
you  may  learn  by  books  at  home ;  but  the  detail, 
Ihe  colour,  the  tone,  the  air,  the  life  which  makes 
it  live  in  us,  you  miLst  catch  all  these  from  those  in 
whom  it  lives  already  *  (Newman).     Thus  the  rise 
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of  written  records  in  Christianity  introduced  a  real 
problem,  which  is  soluble  only  upon  a  proper  view 
of  the  mutual  relations  between  Rving  intercourse, 
such  as  the  Church  provides,  and  literary  standards 
and  sources  (cf.  Tolstoi's  Essays^  170  f.). 

3.  The  ordinary  use  of  writing  is  twice  mentioned, 
in  connexion  with  domestic  (Lk  1®)  and  business 
( 16*-  '^)  affairs.  The  three  R's  were  taught  in  Jewish 
schools,  so  that  writing  would  be  a  fairly  common 
accomplishment,  indispensable,  of  course,  to  the 
higher  branches  of  trade  and  culture  (cf.  Eder- 
sheim*s  Sketches  of  Jeimsh  SockU  Life,  p.  ISOf.). 
See  art.  Education. 

4.  Jesus  Himself  is  only  once  said  to  have  writ- 


ten —  and  tliat  upon  the  dust  (Jn  S**  %  stooping 
and  scrawling  with  His  finger  on  the  ^ound  to 
conceal  His  embarrassment  and  to  avoid  answer- 
ing the  brazen  questions  of  the  woman's  accusers 
(c^  Ecce  Homo,  ch.  ix.).  It  is  idle  to  suppose  that 
He  wrote  any  sentence,  or  to  conjecture  what  that 
sentence  was,  whether  the  sins  of  His  interrogators 
or  some  text  like  Mt  5^  or  Ps  50^^  It  is  the  action 
and  nothing  else  that  is  significant.  Jesus  stooped 
to  write,  in  short,  by  one  of  those  natural  gestures 
which  a  pure-minded  man,  seated  on  the  ground, 
would  employ  to  hide  his  confusion  and  put  by  a 
question  which  should  never  have  been  asked. 

J.  MOFFATT. 


TEAR.— See  Time. 

YOKB.— The  yoke  (firyrff,  Mt  11*^)  supplied  Jesus 
with  one  of  His  agricultural  metaphors  (cf.  Mt  13^, 
Lk  12^^  15^^  Jn  15^).  It  was '  a  bar  which  connects 
two  of  a  kind  usually — as  the  ox-yoke — fastened  by 
bows  on  the  necks  of  a  pair  of  oxen  and  by  thongs 
to  the  horns  or  the  foreheads  of  the  oxen.  It  con- 
sists generally  of  a  piece  of  timber  hollowed  or 
made  curving  near  each  end,  and  fitted  with  bows 
for  receiving  the  necks  of  the  oxen,  by  wluch  means 
two  are  connected  for  drawing,  from  a  ring  or 
hook  in  the  bow  a  chain  extends  to  the  thing  to  be 
drawn'  (Lloyd's  Ency,  Diet,),  Another  use  of  the 
word  Is  found  in  Lk  14**  (fcOyoj ,  tr.  *  pair '  in  2"-'*), 
where  it  means  a  pair  of  draught-oxen.  Now, 
while  the  facts  of  farm-life  supplied  the  form  for 
this  metaphor  of  Jesus,  it  was  not  there  alone  that 
He  found  the  idea  of  the  metaphor.  When  from 
the  fields  His  eye  turned  to  the  Scriptures  to  survey 
the  story  of  His  people,  on  many  a  page  the  yoke 
met  His  vision.  There  it  Lb,  in  prose,  poetry,  and 
prophecy ;  al>out  it  have  gathered  the  country's 
glory  and  grief.  To  itself  it  has  harnessed  tlie 
people's  experiences.  Ideas  of  opposing  character — 
joy  and  woe,  freedom  and  slavery,  peace  and  war, 
plenty  and  poverty — ^are  symbolized  by  it  (Dt  28*, 
Job  1»  42^^  Jer  2*',  Is  58«,*^i  K  12«,  La  ?^^),  More- 
over, it  is  in  His  treatment  of  those  bitter-sweet 
memories  and  realities  of  life  that  the  teaching  of 
Jesus,  under  this  figure  ofspeecht  touches  and  keeps 
a  lonely  sublimity.  Onl^  once  (Mt  11®*-)  He  uses 
the  metaphor.  Now  it  is  in  everyday  use.  For  He 
*  touched  notliing  that  He  did  not  adorn.*  And 
He  so  adorned  the  yoke  as  to  draw  after  it  the 
whole  gospel. 

When  Jesus  turned  His  gaze  from  the  fields  of 
industrial  life,  and  from  the  book  of  remembrance 
of  the  past  to  the  book  of  the  life  of  His  own 
generation,  He  discovered  a  nation  under  the  yoke, 
a  race  under  the  liarrow.  He  hit  the  mark  when 
He  spoke  of  yokes.  His  audience  was  made  up  of 
those  who  were  wearing  yokes  of  all  sorts  and 
sizes,  but  no  man  with  his  own  yoke  harnessed  on 
exactly  as  his  neighbour's.  On  the  other  hand, 
that  audience  was  suffering  under  an  intolerable 
strain.  Three  yokes  were  ^ling  and  killing  them 
—(1)  the  yoke  of  the  Law,  (2)  of  Rome,  (3)  of  sin. 
Their  leaders  (Mt  23*)  bound  grievous  burdens  on 
the  people's  shoulders;  nor  would  they  remove 
them.  Of  some  it  was  the  constant  temptation  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  foreigner.  The  Z^ilots 
(Lk  6")  were  most  restive  under  Rome.  They 
were  the  political  Nationalists  of  the  day.  Again, 
who  of  them  all  was  not  'sold  under  sin '  (Ro  7^*)? 


These  were  the  yokes  of  the  people.    The  yoke  of 

Jesus  was  the  will  of  the  Fatner.    He  wore  it 

always,  never  worked  without  it ;  never  against  it, 

always  i£^^ A  it  (Jn  8^).    Once  He  asked  thrice  if 

He  might  take  it  off  (Mt  2&^')  for  the  road  was 

steep.    The  yoke  of  Jesus  was  the  welfare  of  man. 

He  came  to  serve  (Mk  10*).    To  be  Saviour  was  at 

once  the  lowliest,  loftiest,  and  loneliest  way  of 

working  out  the  welfare  of  man.    And  this  yoke 

was  tied  on  with  cords  of  love  (Jn  13^)  unto  the 

end.    The  humanity  of  Jesus  was  His  yoke.     He 

was,  not  the  angel  (He  2^*  ^•),  but  the  man  Christ 

Jesus  (1  Ti  2^) ;  and  He  did  tlie  perfect  will  of  the 

Father  under  this  yoke,  frail  but  firm — the  body 

of  His  humiliation. 

LiTERATUKB.— Bishop  Thorold'8  The  YokeMfCkritt ;  Expositor , 
I.  vi.  [1877]  142,  viL  [1878]  348,  zL  [1880]  101 ;  Exp.  Time*,  iiL 
[1892]  512,  vL  [18961  176 ;  Henry  Drummond,  Pax  Vobixum, 
41 ;  W.  A.  BuUer,  Sermons,  ii.  320 ;  O.  A.  Chadwick,  PHatiTa 
Gift,  62 ;  O.  Maodonald,  Hope  oj  the  Go9mI,  162. 

JOHN  R.  Leooe. 

TOUNG  HAN. — In  the  Gospels  we  have  on  four 

occasions  incidents  of   importance  described,   in 

which  *  a  young  man '  {veavLffKOi,  not  vea^lai  [as  in 

Ac  7"  of  Saul,  20»  of  Eutychus,  23"  of  St.  Paul's 

nephew])  is  one  of  the  figures. 

1.  St.  Matthew  (19»-  =^;  cf.  Mk  lO^^  Lk  18»»)  de- 
scribes by  this  name  the  *  ruler'  who  asked  our 
Lord  what  he  must  do  to  inherit  eternal  life.  It 
adds  to  the  pathos  of  the  scene  to  know  that  this 
man,  who  '  went  away  sorrowful '  because  he  could 
not  give  up  his  great  possessions  in  the  quest  for 
life,  was  still  so  youthful  as  to  be  called  vea^UrKot. 
He  had  not  reached  the  prime  of  life,*  when  the 
love  of  money  had  cankered  his  heart  and  soul. 

2.  The  widow's  only  son  at  Nain,  who  was  being 
carried  out  to  burial  when  our  Lord  touched  the 
bier  and  raised  him  to  life,  was  comparatively 
voung :  our  Lord  called  him  veavUrK^  when  He  bade 
him  arise  (Lk  7^^).  An  additional  touch  is  given 
to  the  beauty  of  the  miracle  if  we  may  infer  the 
mother's  early  wiflowhood  and  the  youth's  career 
of  promise  cut  short,  for  which  the  Saviour's  gift 
of  life  restored  (ldci;«:ey  airr6v,  v.^')  made  ample  and 
unexpected  compensation. 

3.  St.  Mark  (14"' "2)  records  a  brief  and  some- 
what mysterious  incident,  which  occurred  on  the 
way  from  Gethsemane  to  the  high  priest's  palace 
on  the  night  of  the  Betrayal.  When  '  all  the  dis- 
ciples forsook  him  and  fled '  there  '  followed  with 
him '  still  '  a  certain  young  man '  who  had  '  a  linen 
cloth  cast  about  him,  over  his  naked  body.'  Per- 
haps he  had  been  roused  from  sleep  that  night,  and 

*  The  word  •t»9itiu<  stands  for  any  age  from  boyhood  up  to 
40  yean.  See  Liddell  and  Soott,  «.«.,  and  cL  Swete'i  note  on 
]lki0i7 
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so  had  nothing  but  his  bed-robe  on  as  he  nished 
from  the  house  to  see  what  was  taking  place  at  the 
gu^en.  And  when  some  of  the  '  multitude  with 
swords  and  staves'  who  arrested  Christ  tried  to 
lay  hold  on  him  also,  he  escaped,  but  left  the  linen 
cloth  behind  him  in  their  grasp.  Evidently  the 
slight  event  had  some  special  association  for  St. 
Mark  with  the  memories  of  that  ni^ht,  and  it  has 
been  conjectured  that  the  pea^la-Kot  is,  in  fact,  the 
Evangelist  himself;  and,  further,  that  he  was  a 
meml^r  of  the  household  where  the  Last  Supper  had 
just  been  eaten,  perhaps  the  son  of  the  olKodtnr^rrft 
{y.^*).  Others,  with  less  probability^,  have  wished 
to  identify  him  with  St.  John  or  with  St.  James 
the  Lord's  brother  (see  Swete's  notes,  in  loc.).  In 
art  he  is  sometimes  represented  as  the  keeper  of 
the  garden  (Vortolano  :  see  Mrs.  Jameson's  itist,  of 
oHrLiOrd  in  Art,  vol.  ii.  p.  43).  Bengel's  inference 
{locuples  iaitur  erat,  Mt  11*)  tallies  well  with  the 
idea  that  he  was  John  Mark  (see  Ac  12^^). 
4.  According  to  Mk  16^  he  who  appeared  to  the 


women  at  the  sepulchre  on  the  morning  of  the  Re- 
surrection yfwa '  a  young  man  sitting  on  the  right 
Hide,  arrayed  in  a  white  robe.'  In  St.  Matthew's 
account  he  is  described  as  *  an  angel  of  the  Lord ' 
(28^),  while  St.  Luke  tells  us  of  *  two  men  in  shin- 
ing garments '  who  spoke  to  them  (24^ :  but  in  v.^ 
*a  vision  of  angels').  In  apt  illustration  of  St. 
Mark's  version  Swete  quotes  2  Mac  3^-  ^  8vo  i^- 
wtiaaw  a^(f  pea^Lau  .  .  .  SiawptwcU  Tijv  'n-€ptpoMi¥  .  .  . 
ol  aiVroZ  w€9jpL(u  irdXty  €^din^av  rtf  'HXioSutfXfi  iv  rouf 
ai^cut  iffBifafai  iaroKurfiipoi ;  and  Jos.  Ant.  V.  viii.  2, 
where  the  angel  who  appears  to  Manoah's  wife  is 
fpdvTWfffija. .  .  .  v€o»iq.  KoXi^  xa.pa.'wK'fyriw  fjuey6X((f,  Cf. 
also  Evang.  Petr.  §§  9,  11,  and  13. 

LrrsRATTRB.— For  homiletical  treatment  of  these  four  ind- 
dents  referring  to  •mvirxstf  the  following  may  be  consulted  :— 1. 
Lynch,  Sermon»/or  my  Cur€Uf8,n.  175  tt. ;  Martineau,  End.  afUr 
the  Chrigtian  Life,  p.  2lKtt.;  BxpoBUor,  i.  ri.  [1S77]  p.  2»ff. 
2.  Trench,  Note*  an  the.  Miracles ;  W.  M.  Taylor,  Miracles  qf 
Oiir  Lord.  S.  BxponLor^  i.  i.  [1875]  p.  iS6ff.  *  See  art.  Mark. 
i.  Maclaren,  S^mumt  preadked  in  Manehetter^  2nd  ser.  p.  190  ff. 

C.  L.  Feltoe. 


ZACCHJBU8  (Zaffxeuot;  Heb.  *9I  *  pure'). —The 
graphic  narrative  of  Lk  19^'"*  tells  us  all  that  we 
know  of  Zacchspus,  and  his  name  does  not  occur 
elsewhere  in  the  NT.  The  importance  of  Jericho  as 
a  trade  centre,  the  abundance  and  value  of  whose 
products  called  forth  the  enthusiastic  approbation 
of  Josephus  {BJ  IV.  viii.  2,  3),  required  the  em- 
ployment of  a  considerable  number  of  tax-collec- 
tors, and  these  were  under  the  general  direction  of 
Zacchaeus  (cf.  dpxtrcXt&i^T;*,  v.»),  who  may,  in  point 
of  fact,  have  been  himself  the  fortunate  lease- 
holder of  the  customs  of  that  particular  district. 
In  other  words,  he  may  have  purchased  from  the 
authorities  the  right  to  oe  as  exacting  as  he  pleajBed 
in  his  demands  upon  the  ))eople,  provided  lie  knew 
enough  of  the  law  to  avoid  the  risk  of  exposure. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Zacchseus  was  a 
notoriously  bad  representative  of  his  class;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  liaving  regard  to  that  remorse- 
ful cry  of  his  which  seems  to  nave  been  the  product 
of  an  awakened  conscience  (v.^),  it  does  not  appear 
that  his  methods  were  always  strictly  equitable, 
lie  was,  so  far  as  one  may  ga.t\ieT,  a.  ptiilicantcs  (see 
art.  Publican)  of  more  than  average  respecta- 
bility, yet  not  above  some  of  the  questionable  ways 
associated  with  his  profession.  To  paint  his  char- 
acter in  lurid  colours,  as  distinguished  by  unusual 
heartlessness  and  selfishness,  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  impression  convened  by  the  narrative. 

One  is  never  quite  safe  in  venturing  n\xm  a  pro- 
nouncement with  regard  to  motives  —  tliev  are 
generally  so  curiously  mixed;  and  ]K)S8ibly  a 
variety  of  motives  contributed  to  the  impulse 
which  brouglit  Zacchaeus  into  contact  with  Jesus 
that  day.  But  while  it  might  be  too  much  to  say 
that  higher  motives  were  entirely  absent,  it  is 
quite  obvious  that  the  part  played  by  a  naturally 
lively  curiosity  was  not  inconsiderable.  In  this 
connexion,  the  contrast  between  Matthew  sitting 
at  the  receipt  of  custom  and  Zaccheeus  leaving  all 
thoughts  of  business  behind  and  climbing  a  tree 
w^ith  eager  speed,  is  sufficiently  great  to  indicate  a 
vital  difference  in  character  between  the  two  men. 

More  interesting  than  the  attitude  of  Zacchaeus 
towards  Jesus  is  the  attitude  of  Jesus  towards 
him.  If  we  look  for  an  explanation  of  the  wonder- 
ful transformation,  implicated  in  the  resolve  in 
which  Zacchteus  gave  expression  to  his  feelings. 


we  find  it,  undoubtedly,  in  the  delightful  frankness 
of  Christ's  iirst  salutation,  and  in  His  courageous 
brushing  aside  of  popular  prejudice.  In  no  other 
way  coiud  He  have  so  completely  gained,  first,  the 
attention,  and  then  the  heart  of  one  'whom  society 
united  in  passing  by.  Nothing,  surely,  could  be 
more  remarkable  than  the  delicate  insight  which 
led  Jesus  to  choose  Zacchceus  as  His  host.  It  was 
an  irresistible  touch,  and,  mingled  with  the  other 
happy  recollections  of  that  day,  it  would  abide  in 
the  mind  of  the  publican  as  a  peculiarly  grateful 
memory. 

LiTKRATrRB. — In  addition  to  the  various  Comm.,  see  A.  R 
Davidson,  Called  of  God,  275 ;  Matbeson,  Reprejtentative  Men  ^ 
the  NT,  206 ;  F.  W.  Robertson,  Serm,  i.  v.,  ii.  xvi. ;  Lynch, 
Serm.  for  my  Curates,  71 ;  A.  Maclaren,  Paul's  Pra^rs,  etc.  & ; 
Seeley,  Eeee  Homo^  xx. ;  C.  8.  Home,  Rod:  <(f  Ages,  281 ;  artt 
'  Jericho '  and  '  Publican '  in  Hastings'  DB. 

A.  G.  Campbell. 
ZAGHARIAH.~See  Barachiah. 

ZACHABIA8  (Zaxa/>(af).  —  Father  of  John  the 
Baptist  (Lk  l»-»- "-») ;  a  Jewish  priest,  who  was 
an  old  man  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Herod  the 
Great  (B.c.  4).    *  The  strawberry  grows  underneath 
the  nettle,'  and,  even  in  that  evil  time  of  wicked- 
ness in  high  places  in  Church  and  State,  there  lived 
in  Palestine  no  inconsiderable  number  of  just  and 
devont  persons  both  among  priests  and  people.    Of 
such  was  Zacharias.    A  Jewish  priest,  a  member  of 
the  family  of  Abijah,  Zacharias  liad  been  so  care- 
ful to  observe  the  law  regarding  the  marriage  of 
priests  (Lv  21'""),  that  he  chose  for  wife  one  of  the 
sacerdotal  house,  a  daughter  of  Aaron  (v.'),  named 
after  Aaron's  wife  (Ex  6®),  Elisabeth,  who  waa  as 
pious  as  himself.    They  were  righteous  not  only  in 
the  sight  of  men  but  of  God,  ana  blameless  in  their 
care  to  observe  all  His  commandments  and  ordi- 
nances ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  and  the  promise 
of  God  by  Jeremiah  ( Jer  33^®),  and  their  eager  desire, 
and  Zacharias'  lifelong  prayer  (v."),  their  union 
was  not  blessed  with  ottspring.    It  was  due  to  Elisa- 
beth's barrenness  (v.');  ana  she  keenly  felt  the 
reproach  which  it  occasioned  (v.^),  for  it  was  a 
common  opinion  among  the  Jews  that  cliildlessne^ 
was  God's  punishment  for  guilt.    They  had  both 
reached  old  age  when  the  miraculous  event  occurred 
which  surpassed  all  they  could  have  looked  for. 

Zacharias  had  left  his  home  in  the  hill-country 
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of  Judah  to  fulfil  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  his 
week  of  service  ;  and  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  perform 
the  verv  special  duty  of  burning  incense  in  the 
Holy  Place,  separated  only  by  the  veil  from  the 
Holy  of  Holies.  It  was  a  very  notable  occasion  in 
a  ^)riest's  life,  which  did  not  come  at  all  to  many  a 
priest  (it  is  said  there  were  20,000  of  them  alto- 
£^ther  about  this  period),  and  it  was  not  likely  the 
lot  would  ever  fall  on  him  again  to  offer  it.  The 
offering  of  incense  was  symbolical  of  prayer  (Rev 
5^) ;  the  people  worshipping  in  the  courts  outside 
were  praying  while  the  smoke  was  rising  from  his 
censer  within  (v.^^) ;  it  was  impossible  that  he 
should  not  be  praying  too,  and  if  only  by  the  force 
of  long  habit,  the  old  petition  rose  once  more  to  his 
lips.  Suddenly  there  stood  in  front  of  him,  on  the 
right  side  of  the  altar  of  incense  (v."),  where  no 
mortal  man  should  be,  an  angel  of  the  Lord.  In 
the  presence  of  the  supernatural,  Zacharias  feared 
and  trembled ;  but  the  angel  reassured  him,  told 
him  that  his  prayer  was  heard,  that  his  wife  Elisa- 
beth should  Dear  him  a  son,  whom  he  should  live 
to  see,  and  name  John  ( = '  the  grace  of  Jehovah '), 
which  would  be  no  barren  title,  but  describe  his 
character  and  mission :  *  he  shall  be  great  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord'  (cf.  Mt  11",  Lk  7*»).  This  son 
must  be  brought  up  as  a  Naadrite  in  the  highest 
form  of  Levitical  devotion  (Nu  6*,  Jg  13*,  La  4', 
Am  2^'') ;  he  should,  like  another  Elijah  (1  K  18^), 
turn  many  of  the  children  of  Israel  unto  the  Lord, 
and  be  the  forerunner,  as  foretold  by  Malachi,  to 
Messiah  Himself  (w.^"). 

Zacharias  had  not  the  faith  of  Abraham,  who 
staggered  not  through  unbelief  (Ro  4^*)  at  a  pro- 
mise of  Crod  exactly  similar,  'involving  human 
generation,  but  prophetically  announced  and  super- 
natoral '  (Alford).  He  asked  for  a  sign  («car&  rl ;), 
and  pointed  out  the  difficulties  in  the  way.  Some 
{e.g.  Bruce)  have  expressed  surprise  that '  so  natural 
a  hesitation '  should  be  treated,  and  punished,  as  a 
sin ' ;  but  to  whom  much  is  given,  of  him  much  shall 
be  reauired.  Others  have  asked  why  Zacharias 
shoula  be  censured  here,  and  not  the  Virgin  Mary 
(vv.**- "),  not  observing  that  hers  was  not  a  question 
of  doubt,  *  Whereby  shall  I  know  ? '  but  a  rea  uest  for 
direction  (ir«j  iirrai  tovto  ;),  *  How  is  it  to  be  Drought 
about  ?  * — a  question  implying  faith  as  to  the  event 
itself.  She  got  a  sign  too,  though  she  had  not 
asked  one ;  but  hers  was  joyful,  Zacharias'  puni- 
tive, yet  merciful.  *Thou  shalt  be  dumb,  not 
only  as  one  stupefied  with  wonder,  but  also  'unable 
to  speak ' ;  yet  for  a  season  merely,  till,  at  the 
proper  time,  the  promise  has  its  fulfilment.  Thus, 
on  the  threshold  of  the  Gospel,  at  the  very  outset 
of  its  great  series  of  miracles,  is  unbelief  chastised. 
The  soul  that  will  not  believe  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  speak  (cf.  2  Co  4"). 

It  was  not,  the  Talmudists  inform  us,  the  custom 
of  the  priests,  when  officiating  inside  the  Holy 
Place,  to  make  their  own  devotions  long,  lest  the 
people  outside  should  be  anxious ;  but  Zacharias' 
interview  with  Gabriel,  and  perhaps  the  feelings  it 
awakened,  caused  him  to  delay.  The  worshippers 
in  the  Temple  courts  marvelled  why  he  tamed  so 
long ;  the  thought  likely  to  occur  to  them  was  that 
Croa  had  slain  the  priest  as  unworthy  (Bruce) ;  and 
when  at  last  he  dia  make  his  appearance,  he  could 
neither  explain  the  reason  for  his  delay,  nor  give 
them  the  Aaronic  benediction  (Nu  6**'**),  which  was 

Eronounced  after  every  morning  and  evening  sacri- 
ce  by  the  priest  with  uplifted  hands,  the  people 
responding  to  it  with  a  loud  Amen  (Keil,  Bibl. 
ArchaaoL).  Like  the  dying  St.  Cohimba  before 
the  altar  at  lona,  though  for  a  different  reason, 
Zacharias  signed  with  his  hand  the  blessing  which 
he  could  not  speak  (v.*^).  As  soon  as  the  days  of 
his  ministration  were  accomplished,  he  returned  to 
his  home  ;  the  tokens  of  his  wife's  pregnancy  soon 


added  a  sign  of  joy  to  the  sign  of  punishment  which 

he  bore  about  with  him.    The  promised  child  was 

bom,  but  the  chastisement  was  not  taken  off  till 

the  hour  arrived  when  he  had  his  predict^  function 

to  fulfil,  by  calling  the  infant  by  his  appointed 

name. 

Qodet  remarks  on  the  pleasant  picture  of  family  life  presented 
by  the  scene  of  the  Baptist's  circumcision.  It  had  been  a 
custom  since  the  birth  of  Isaac  (who  received  his  name  at  hia 
circumcision)  to  give  a  child  his  name  on  the  same  day  in  which 
he  was  signed  as  one  of  God's  people :  for  a  similar  reason, 
Christian  children  are  named  on  the  occasion  of  their  entrance 
by  baptism  into  the  Church.  :S.  difficulty  which  some  have  felt, 
that  Zacharias  was  dumb  only  and  not  deaf,  yet  is  treated  by 
the  company  as  if  unable  to  hear,  is  met  by  Olshausen  with  the 
remark  that  these  two  afflictions  go  so  frequently  together,  that 
men  easily  accustom  themselves  to  treat  dumb  persons  as  deaf. 

The  heart  of  Zacharias  had  been  gathering 
thoughts  to  itself  through  all  those  months  of 
silence,  and  no  sooner  was  his  mouth  opened  than 
he  poured  forth  to  God  the  hymn  of  priestly 
thanksgiving  which  we  call,  from  its  first  word 
in  the  Latin  version,  Benedictus  (wh.  see).  Here 
we  need  onl}r  note  in  it  an  evident  allusion  to  his 
own  name  (signifying  *  Remembered  by  Jehovah ') 
and  his  wife's  (Elisaoeth  =  Eli-sheba  =  *  the  oath  of 
God  *) — *  to  remember  his  holy  covenant ;  the  oath 
which  he  sware  to  our  father  Abraham '  (Lk  1^**  '*). 


Nothing  is  said  of  Zacharias  after  thin.  The  statement  of 
several  of  the  Fathers  (Origen,  Greg.  Nyss.,  Cyr.,  and  Pet. 
Alex.),  though  accepted  by  Baronius,  that  this  Zacharias  was 
slain  by  Herod  between  the  Temple  and  the  brazen  altar,  has 
no  historical  basis ;  it  is  a  mere  guess  to  explain  the  difficulty, 
that  whereas  many  of  the  prophets  were  martyred  at  a  later 
date  than  Zechariah  the  son  of  Jehoiada  (2  Ch  2420),  yet  our 
Lord,  summing  up  the  list  of  such  murders,  begins  with  Abel 
and  ends  with  Zechariah  (Mt  233B).  See  Baracuiah.  Zacharias 
having  been  by  this  mistake  made  a  martyr,  his  relics  were  forth- 
coming, and  Cornelius  a  Lapide  speaks  of  seeing  and  venerating 
his  head  in  the  Lateran  basuica  at  Rome. 

James  Cooper. 

ZAREPHATH  (AY  Sarepta).  — A  town  of  the 
narrow  rockv  Phoenician  coast,  9  miles  S.W.  of 
Sidon,  17  miles  N.  of  Tyre,  and  60  miles  directly 
N.  of  Nazareth,  whence  NT  reference  \s  made  to 
it.  Perched  500  feet  high  on  a  steep  hillside  a  mile 
from  the  coast  road,  the  modem  shrunken  hamlet 
looks  down  upon  the  traveller  riding  through  a  mile 
of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Zarephath,  which  once 
as  a  populous  city  extended  to  the  sea,  was  provided 
with  walls,  and  had  a  commodious  harbour,  now 
filled  with  sand  and  ruins. 

While,  in  the  theoretical  division  of  the  Holy 
Land  among  the  twelve  tribes  by  Joshua,  Zarephath 
fell  into  the  lot  of  Asher,  going  down,  as  that 
did,  *  even  unto  great  Sidon,  *  and  to  the  fortified 
city  of  Tyre'  (Jos  19^'-),  it,  together  with  the  most 
of  Asher  s  territory,  remained  almost  wholly  Phoe- 
nician and  Gentile.  St.  Luke's  rei)ort  of  Christ's 
sermon  at  Nazareth  distinctly  connects  Zarephath 
with  Sidon,  as  do  the  LXX  and  MT  in  the  account 
of  Elijah's  sustenance  by  the  widow  there.  This 
Evangelist — apparently  the  only  Gentile-Christian 
NT  writer — seizes  as  does  no  other  upon  the  thought 
that  the  boundless  grace  of  God  has  been  extended 
in  certain  typical  cases  to  remote  Gentiles,  even  to 
the  superseding  and  exclusion  of  those  who  were  of 
the  stock  of  Abraham  and  dwelt  within  the  Holy 
Land.  The  choice,  among  all  others,  of  the  widow 
of  pagan  Phoenician  Zaremiath,  and  of  Naaman  the 
leper  of  heathen  Syrian  Damascus,  to  receive  the 
favours  of  the  propnets  Elijah  and  Elisha,  filled  the 
crabbed  synagogue  hearers  of  Nazareth  with  wTath 
and  mur(ier  (Lk  4^*^-). 

Wilbur  Fletcher  Steele. 

ZEAL. — It  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  zeal  (Gr. 
f^Xot  from  f^w  *to  boil  )  from  enthusiwnn  (which 
see) ;  but,  as  regards  the  derivation,  the  former 
indicates  the  character^  the  latter  the  source  of  the 
inward  state ;  and,  as  regards  the  meaning,  the 
former  lays  stress  on  the  volitional^  the  latter  on 
the  emotional  aspect  of  the  complex  condition  of 
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soul.  As  '  ardoar  in  embracing,  parsninc,  or  de- 
fending' an  object,  it  is  ascribed  to  Phinehas  (Nu 
26*^"),  Elijah  (1  Mac  2"),  the  Jewish  people  (Ac 
21»,  Ro  10>).  St.  Paul  claims  it  for  himself  (Ac 
22»,  2  Co  11«,  Gal  1",  Ph  3«),  and  commends  it  in 
the  Corinthians  (2  Co  V'  "  9*)  and  Epaphras  (Col 
4^',  variant  reading  for  labour).  The  same  Greek 
word  is  used  in  the  bad  sense  of  ^'ealousy,  which  is 
f^ondemned  in  the  Apostolic  writings  (1  Co  3',  2  Co 
12»,  Gal  5»,  Ja  3»*").  A  quotation  from  the 
Psalms  (69*)  is  applied  to  Jesus  to  describe  the  im- 
pression maide  on  the  disciples  by  the  first  cleansing 
of  the  Temple  ( Jn  2'^).  This  may  throw  some  light 
on  the  problem  of  the  repetition  of  the  act  at  the 
close  of  the  ministry  (Mt  2l»-",  Mk  11"",  Lk 
19^'  ^),  as  the  first  may  have  been  due  to  His  fresh 
enthusiasm  for  His  vocation,  the  second  may  have 
been  a  more  deliberate  assertion  of  His  Messianic 
claim.  As  zeal  in  the  fulfilment  of  His  purpose  is 
ascribed  to  God  (2  K  19»S  Is  9^  37"  69>^63»  Ezk 
6^)t  the  mood  itself  as  well  as  the  occasion  of  it 
was  worthy  of  Jesus  as  the  So*  of  God. 

From  thifl  term  Is  derived  the  mune  of  one  of  the  Jewish 
parties,  the  Zeaiatn  (which  eeeX  to  which,  as  his  vumame 
Indicates,  Simon  the  disciple  (Lk  6»,  Ac  1'^  had  belonij^. 
The  seal  of  Jesus  for  the  Temple  may  have  been  what  cuew 
Simon  to  Him.  ALFRED  E.  GARVIE. 

ZEALOT  (Gr.  ^;Xan^t)  occurs  in  Lk  6>«  and  Ac  1" 
as  the  designation  of  Simon,  one  of  the  Twelve. 
In  the  lists  given  by  Mt.  and  Mk.  the  eauivalent 
'  Cananean '  (Karajratbt)  is  used.  The  Zealots  were 
the  rigorous  Nationalists,  the  party  of  violent 
opposition  to  Roman  domination.  Joeephus  (Ant, 
xvin.  i.  6)  calls  them  a  'fourth  sect  of  Jewish 
philosophy,*  and  says  that  'Judas  the  Galilaean 
was  the  founder.'  He  adds  :  '  These  men  agree  in 
all  thin^  with  the  Pharisaic  notions;  but  they 
have  an  inviolable  attachment  to  liberty,  and  say 
that  Grod  is  to  be  their  only  Ruler  and  Lord ' ;  he 
speaks  of  their  '  immovable  resolution '  and  their 
indifference  to  suffering  and  death.  These  quali- 
ties were  all  abundanUy  illustrated  in  the  final 
struggle  at  Jerusalem  and  at  Masada.  E^ersheim 
{LT 1.  237  ff.)  dates  the  rise  of  the  party  from  the 
■accession  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  the  activity  of 
guerilla  bands  in  Galilee  under  the  leadership  of 
one  Ezechias.  'It  was  in  fact  a  revival  of  the 
Maccabean  movement,  perhaps  more  fully  in  its 
national  than  in  its  religious  aspect.'  Plummer 
('St.  Luke'  in  ICC)  attaches  more  importance  to 
the  religious  aspect  of  the  movement :— *  The  Zea- 
lots date  from  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  as  a 
class  who  attempted  to  force  upon  others  their  own 
rigorous  interpretations  of  the  Law.'  In  the  later 
stages  of  the  Jewish  history  the  party  grew  more 
vio&nt.  Its  ringleaders  were  known  as  tne  Sicarii, 
and  their  overthrow  of  all  moderating  leadership 
sealed  the  doom  of  Jerusalem.  There  is  no  specitu 
difficulty  in  believing  that  a  member  of  this  party 
might  lie  attracted  to  Jesus  and  become  one  of  His 
chosen  disciples.  Galilee  was  the  home  of  the 
party,  and  it  naturally  included  in  it  men  of  very 
different  tvpes,  from  the  religious  fanatic  to  the 
partisan  of  revolution.  Simon's  zealotiy,  purified 
oy  the  knowledge  of  Jesus,  misht  readuv  oecome 
true  loyalty  to  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Eldersheim 
gives  us  the  additional  explanation  that,  at  the 
period  when  the  ministry  of  Jesus  began,  '  A  brief 
calm  had  fallen  upon  the  land.  There  was  nothing 
to  provoke  active  resistance,  and  the  party  of  the 
Zealots,  although  existing,  and  striking  deeper 
root  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  was,  for  the  time, 
rather  what  Josephus  called  it,  "  the  philosophical 
party  " — their  minds  busy  with  an  ideal,  which  their 
hanas  were  not  yet  preparing  to  make  a  reality ' 
{op.  cit.  p.  243).  We  should,  however,  take  noto 
•of  the  alternative  possibility  (see  Plummer,  loc.  dt,) 


that  Simon  may  have  been  called  ^Xtar^  <  because 
of  his  personal  charactor  either  before  or  after  his 
call,'  as  St.  Paul  (Gal  1*^)  styles  himself  rtpuraoriput 
^Xvrf^f  .  .  .  rCj¥  .  .  .  wapaJidafww.  Bee  ai^  CaNA- 
N.CAN.  £.  H.  TiTCHMARSH. 

ZEBEDBB  (Zc/lcda<bf)  is  mentioned  several  times 
in  the  Gospels,  bnt  always  as  the  father  of  James 
and  John.  Like  his  sons,  he  was  a  fisherman,  and 
he  and  they  were  partners  with  Simon  (Lk  5**). 
He  was  witn  James  and  John  in  a  boat  when  ther 
were  summoned  by  Jesus  (Mt  4^'),  and  their  call 
as  disciples  left  him  with  the  hired  servants  (Mk 
I*'),  and  broke  up  the  partnership  with  Simon. 
There  is  no  record  of  any  direct  association  of 
Zebedee  with  Jesus.  John  Herkless. 

ZBBULUH.— 1.  Deteriptton.  — Our  knowledge 
of  the  limits  of  Zebulun  are  even  more  indefinite 
than  in  the  case  of  Naphtali  (wh.  see),  and  for  the 
same  reasons.  It  was  oounded  on  the  east  by  that 
tribe,  while  on  the  south  it  seems  to  have  touched 
the  northern  edge  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  to 
have  included  a  portion  of  it  towards  the  Kishon 
at  the  foot  of  Uarmel.  On  the  west  the  slopes 
towards  the  plain  of  Acre,  and  on  the  north  the 
plain  of  Suchnin,  seem  to  have  been  the  boundaries. 
Josephus,  indeed,  tolls  us  {AtU.  v.  L  22)  that  *  the 
tribe  of  Zebulun's  lot  included  the  land  that  lav  as 
far  as  Gennesaret,  and  that  which  belonged  to 
Carmel  and  the  sea.'  The  lattor  portion  seems  to 
have  been  implied  in  the  promisee  of  Gn  49*'  and 
Dt  33>",  but  it  is  excluded  in  Joshua's  (Jos  19^^) 
division  of  the  land.  The  seeming  oontmdiction 
may  perhaps  be  explained  by  supposing  that 
Zebulun  possessed  a  detached  portion  in  Haifa 
(Km),  for  the  emphasis  in  the  repetition  of  n^^  n^n 
and  onp:  (inn  (Gn  49")  clearly  assigns  that  port  to  this 
tribe.  This  would  acree  also  with  the  statement 
of  the  Rabbis :  '  Zebulun  was  going  out  to  the 
seas,'  '  Zebulun  was  diligent  in  businesH  (itisopfi),' 
*2^balun  was  bringing  in  merchandise  in  shiixs' 
{Ber.  Rah,  §§  72,  99 ;  Waikra  Rah,  §  25 ;  Yalkut 
Shimeoni,  §  161 ;  Mid,  Tank, ;  Pesikta  Zutarta 
and  Zohar  on  Gn  49").  Still  the  main  body  of 
Zebulun  touched  no  sea.  Apart  from  the  south- 
west portion  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  the  tribal 
lands  consist  of  undulating  hills  and  narrow  valleys, 
which,  however,  widen  out  at  places  into  small  but 
extremely  fertile  plains,  the  chief  of  which  are  the 
plain  of  Toran  in  the  east,  the  plain  of  Suchnin  in 
the  north,  and  el-Bafiauf  or  the  plain  of  Asochisin 
the  centre.  Zebulun  is  not  so  wild  in  sceneiyas 
Naphtali,  nor  has  it  the  same  variety  of  climate, 
being  wholly  situated  in  Lower  Galilee  (M.  ShMUh, 
ix.  2).  It  varies  in  elevation  from  365  feet  in  the 
plain  to  1780  feet  at  Tell  Je/dt.  It  possesses  no 
perennial  stream  of  any  size,  and  has  no  lake  of 
anj  kind  except  that  from  the  banning  of  the 
rainy  season  d-Ba^tauf  is  flooded.  It  remains  in 
this  condition  all  winter,  and  often  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  water  till  June  or  July.  This  must 
always  have  been,  and  still  is,  in  itself  a  fruitful 
source  of  malaria,  as  also  through  the  springs  it 
feeds  in  the  direction  of  Gennesaret.  Elsewhere 
Zebulun  is  well'  supplied  with  springs.  The  rock 
of  the  district  is  the  same  soft  white  limestone  we 
meet  with  in  Naphtali.  Of  this  there  are  f^reat 
barren  ridges  especially  to  the  north  of  the  plain  of 
Toran  and  west  of  d-Battauf;  but,  as  M^e  have 
observed  in  Naphtali,  they  might  easily  be  trans- 
formed into  orchard  land.  The  other  hills,  which 
for  the  most  part  run  east  and  west,  are  covered 
with  low  priclcly  oak.  There  is  nothing  of  the 
nature  of  forests  now  except  in  the  west  and  south- 
west— beside  Sh^&-*Amr  and  el-ljaritiyey  still  there 
is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  in  the  1st  cent, 
other  places,  especially  in  the  north,  were  well 
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wooded  (BJ  III.  iii.  2  and  vii.  8).  The  chief  busi- 
ness of  the  population  is  now  and  must  always 
have  been  agriculture.  At  the  present  time  eood 
crops  are  reaped  in  the  plains  and  valleys  and  on 
the  hill  sides.  Everywhere  we  meet  witn  fruits  of 
all  kinds,  olive  trees  in  the  valleys,  and  around  all 
the  villages,  orchards  and  vineyards,  with  an  abund- 
ance of  hgs  and  pomegranates.  On  the  hills,  flocks 
of  sheep  and  goats  are  pastured.  But,  fruitful  as 
the  land  now  is,  it  was  formerly  more  so.  We  are 
told  that  in  the  early  centuries  '  the  land  for  sixteen 
miles  around  Sepphoris  flowed  with  milk  and  honev' 
( Jerus.  Biccur,  i.  8),  and  that  means  the  whole  trioe 
of  Zebulun.  Olive  oil  was  plentiful  around  Jotapata 
—Tdl  Jefat  {BJ  III.  \\\.  28) ;  Araba  in  the  north 
was  a  great  grain  market ;  while  Snclinin,  closte  by, 
produced  the  best  wine,  and  Shikmona  in  the  south 
was  famous  for  its  pomegranates,  just  as  Kefr 
Kenna  is  renowned  uAday  for  the  size  and  quality 
of  those  it  produces.  Antoninus  Martyr  (6th  cent.) 
draws  a  most  enchanting  picture  of  the  regions 
around  Nazareth,  and  he  compares  the  district  to 
Paradise  {Jtiner,  §  5).  He  was  doubtless  controlled 
to  a  great  extent  by  sentiment,  but  it  must  be 
admitted  that  even  at  the  present  day  many  of  the 
valleys,  especially  to  the  west  of  Nazareth,  and 
above  all  tnat  of  Seffurieh,  justify  his  description, 
Avith  their  profusion  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  greenness 
so  pleasing  to  the  eye  in  contrast  to  tlie  wlute  rocks. 

2.  People  and  histopic&l  assooiationB.— As  in 
the  rest  of  Galilee,  the  Jewish  population  here  had 
come  in  during  the  later  days  of  the  Maccabees 
and  the  reign  of  Herod.  Durmg  the  century  pre- 
ceding our  Lord's  Advent,  Zebulun  had  passed 
through  more  stirring  times  than  any  other  tribe 
of  IsraeL  Its  chief  town,  Sepphoris  (Dio-Csesarea), 
— the  traditional  home  of  the  parents  of  Mary, — 
had  been  repeatedly  taken,  ana  immediately  after 
the  death  of  Herod,  when  the  younz  child  Jesus 
was  safe  in  Egypt,  it  had  been  twice  oesieged  and 
captured,  once  by  Judas  the  son  of  Hezekiah  {BJ 
II.  iv.  I  ;  Ant.  XVII.  x.  5),  and  then  by  the  troops  of 
Varus  assisted  by  a  detachment  of  Arabs  {BJ 
II.  V.  1 ;  Ant.  XVII.  X.  9).  On  the  latter  occasion 
tlie  city  was  burned,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants 
were  sold  into  slavery.  Such  an  event  would  be  long 
impressed  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  especially 
those  of  Nazareth,  who  from  three  miles  distant 
would  view  the  scene  from  the  hill  tops  around 
their  city.  They  would  lament  many  a  friend  and 
brother  there,  and  during  the  years  to  come  they 
would  be  making  eflbrts  to  redeem  their  relatives 
from  slavery.  When  the  boy  Jesus  was  ten  years 
old,  the  land  was  again  to  pass  through  the  horrors 
of  war,  when  Judas  and  his  Zealots  held  out  till 
overcome  by  Gessius  Florus  {Ant.  xviii.  i.  6 ;  cf. 
BJu.  vii.  1).  Thenceforward  for  many  years  there 
was  peace,  industry,  and  progress.  The  people  of 
Zebulun  are  not  to  be  thought  of  as  poor.  We 
learn  that  the  inhabitants  of  Sepphoris  liad  ample 
means.  It  was  one  of  the  cities  rebuilt  and  fortined 
by  Herod,  who  made  it  again  the  capital  of  Galilee 
{Ant.  XVIII.  ii.  I) ;  and  amongst  its  innabitants  were 
senators  and  citizens  (Jems.  Horaioth  iii.  5).  We 
read  also. of  a  city  named  Zebulun  in  this  district. 
It  is  described  as  ir6Xct  dySpwv^  and  was  said  to  have 
houses  like  those  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Berytus,  and 
to  possess  all  sorts  of  good  things  {BJ  II.  xviii.  9). 
But  whatever  may  have  been  the  extent  of  Zebulun's 
trade  on  the  sea,  the  people  would  be  familiar  with, 
and  at  least  engage  in  the  carn/ing  trade  on  land, 
for  the  great  Via  Maris  of  ancient  and  modem 
times  passes  along  the  plains  of  Toran  and  el- 
Bat^auf  westward  to  the  sea,  so  that,  whatever 
wealth  the  people  may  have  become  possessed  of, 
they  would  at  least  be  familiar  vfith  the  sight  of 
earth's  treasures. 

Not  only  would  the  memories  of  the  events. 


through  which  the  newly  settled  Zebulun  had 
passed,  influence  its  people,  but  their  tlioughts 
would  also  be  moulded  oy  the  scenes  around,  which 
were  rich  in  old  historical  associations.  The  tribe 
had  given  two  judges  to  Israel,  Ibzan  of  Bethlehem 
(Jg  12^)  and  Elon  (12"),  while  3  miles  from  Nazareth 
was  Gath-hepher,  the  birthplace  of  Jonah,  the  first 
prophet  to  the  Gentiles,  ana  his  tomb  is  still  shown 
there.  Then  to  the  young  Israelite  of  the  1st  cent, 
no  scene  in  the  whole  land  could  be  more  inspiring 
than  the  view  from  the  hills  of  Zebulun.  To  tlie 
south  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  the  battle-ground  of 
Israel,  lies  stret<^hed  out — a  glorious  panorama. 
Every  crisis  in  the  nation's  history  had  a  memory 
there.  Close  at  hand,  by  Tabor  and  Kislion,  tlie 
men  of  Zebulun  had  '  jeoparded  their  lives  to  the 
death '  ( Jg  5").  Little  Hermon— the  Hill  of  Moreh 
— and  Gideon's  fountain  (7*)  would  recall  the  *  day 
of  Midian ' ;  while  Gilboa  would  bring  thoughts  of 
Israel's  darker  days,  and  Jezreel  memories  of  sad 
declension  in  the  time  of  Ahab.  Shunem,  Endor, 
and  Bethshean  could  also  be  seen,  and  Megiddo  too, 
— the  scene  of  Josiah's  heroic  tight ;  whue  nearer 
still  on  the  shoulder  of  Carmel  was  '  the  place  of 
burning,' — the  site  of  Elijah's  sacrifice,  and  of 
Baal's  inglorious  defeat  before  the  God  of  Israel. 
More  distant  were  Mt.  Ebal,  with  its  memories  of 
blessing  and  cursing,  and  Pisgah's  peak  in  the 
distant  haze;  while  westward  there  would  be  a 
glimpse  of  the  '  great  sea.'  All  these  and  many 
more  historical  sites  are  to  be  seen,  and  thoughts 
of  them  rise  and  stir  the  heart  of  him  who  views 
the  scene ;  and  if  so  to  the  passing  stranger,  what 
must  they  have  been  to  tne  young  Zebul unite, 
whose  daily  food  they  were,  ana  who,  in  virtue  of 
His  blood,  was  the  heir  of  all  their  most  glorious 
memories  ? 

The  relationship  of  this  people  to  the  Gentile 
world  is  also  worthy  of  note.  Josephus  {BJ  I.  iv.  3) 
tells  us  of  the  innate  enmity  of  the  Syrian  to  the 
Jew  ;  but  here  such  feelings  would  be  less  intense. 
We  are  repeatedly  told  of  bonds  of  union  between 
Zebulun  and  Issachar,  and  that  this  latter  tribe 
busied  itself  with  the  Torah  and  made  many 
proselytes  {Ber.  Bab.  §  98) ;  and  before  such  was 
possible  mutual  jealousies  must  have  ceased.  At 
the  same  time  the  people  would  become  familiar 
with  the  ceremonials  of  admission  to  Judaism, 
including  that  of  baptism  (Bab.  Jeb,  46  a,  b).  It 
is  further  to  be  remarked  that,  though  the  text 
seems  doubtful,  the  town  of  Nazareth  m  this  tribe 
is  named  in  the  songs  of  Eliezer  Ha-^alir  as  one 
of  the  meeting-places  of  the  priests,  when  they 
assembled  to  go  up  to  serve  in  tne  Temple. 

3.  ChriBt  In  Zebolim.— Although  our  Lord's 
teaching  was  for  the  most  part  given  in  the  tribe 
of  Naphtali,  the  land  of  Zebulun  takes  precedence 
not  only  in  the  prophecy  (Mt  4^'),  but  also  in 
historical  sequence,  and  it  is  equally  important  for 
a  knowledge  of  the  Gospels.  If  Naphtali  experi- 
enced most  of  the  brilliancy  of  the  noonday  of  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness,  it  was  in  Zebulun  that  the 
dawn  appeared  and  shone  more  and  more  unto  the 
perfect  day.  In  a  city  of  this  tribe  the  Lord  Jesus 
was  brought  up  (Lk  4^').  As  He  increased  in 
wisdom  and  stature,  its  associations  aided  in  the 
moulding  of  His  human  character.  During  a 
period  of  well  nigh  30  years  His  life  was  passed 
in  one  of  its  valleys,  brolcen  into  only  by  visits  to 
the  Holy  City.  His  earlier  years  were  spent  in 
the  midst  of  its  fierce  politics.  He  knew  the  various 
party  watchwords  ;  He  knew  what  was  meant  by 
'  wars  and  rumours  of  wars ' ;  He  had  come  into 
contact  with  soldiers  from  Tabor  and  Sepphoris, 
and  early  learned  the  terrors  associated  with  the 
word  *  legion ' ;  He  had  met  returned  slaves — 
redeemed,  freed,  or  fugitive ;  He  had  wrought  in 
the  villages  of  this  triM,  and  we  can  even  think  of 
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Joseph  takine  the  young  Jesus  to  work  with  him 
at  Sepphoris  during  the  ousy  days  of  its  rebuilding 
— for  tliere  was  not  the  same  objection  to  entering 
it  as  the  polluted  Tiberias.  The  flowers  of  Nazareth 
had  fostered  His  love  of  Nature,  the  operations  in 
its  fieldJs  and  the  products  of  its  gardens  were  to  be 
used  to  teach  lessons  for  eternity.  Nathanael,  and 
perhaps  other  disciples,  were  from  Cana  in  Zebulun 
(Jn  2P).  It  was  in  it  too  that  Christ  publicly  de- 
clared His  office  in  the  gracious  words  He  spoke 
(Lk  4"),  that  He  performed  His  first  miracle,  and 
'  manifested  forth  his  glory  *  so  that '  his  disciples 
believed  on  him'  (Jn  2^^).  But  when  we  have 
studied  the  power  of  all  these  influences,  and  con- 
sidered to  what  they  should  lead,  we  only  convince 
ourselves  the  more  '  that  what  He  was  and  what 
He  became  for  the  world  cannot  be  explained  or 
grasped  by  the  help  of  contemporary  nistory  or 
social  conditions '  (Delitzsch,  ffandwerkleben,  §  1). 


As  in  the  case  of  Naphtali,  the  Rabbis  have 
something  to  say  of  Zebulun.  They  discuss  the 
question  as  to  what  Jacob  saw  in  vision,  in  that 
he  blessed  Zebulun  immediately  after  Judah  (Gn 
4910-14^^  and  the  usual  answer  they  give  is  that  he 
foresaw  the  glories  of  Rabbinism  in  the  presence  of 
the  Sanhednn  at  Sepphoris  before  it  was  removed 
to  Tiberias  ( Yalkut  Shimeani,  I  §  161).  It  is,  how- 
ever, also  recoenijEed  that  *  The  Holy  One,  blessed 
be  He,  should  cause  His  Shekinah  to  dwell  in 
Zebulun'  {Shem.  Bob,  §  1). 

LmRATums.— See  under  Naphtali. 

Wm.  M.  Christie. 
ZBRlfl. — A  link  in  our  Lord's  genealogy  (Mt  1'). 

ZBRUBBABEL.— Mentioned  in  both  Mt.'s  (1^) 
and  Lk.'s  (3")  genealogy  of  Jesus. 

ZIOM.--See  Jebusalem,  vol.  L  p.  850**  f. 


APPENDIX 


GHBI8T  IH  THE  EARLY  CHURCH.— To  treat 
this  subject  exhaustively,  it  would  be  almost 
necessary  to  write  a  complete  history  (if  such  a 
thing  were  possible)  of  the  early  Christian  Church. 
Christ  fills  the  field  of  vision.  Christian  life  and 
Christian  thought  centre  round  His  Person.  It  is 
obvious  that  in  an  article  of  limited  length,  only 
salient  points  can  be  touched  upon,  a  few  typical 
quotations  given,  and  lines  of  thought  suggested 
rather  than  developed. 

The  first  Christians  happilv  knew  little  of  the 
distinction  between  the  theological  and  the  prac- 
tical. Belief  and  life  were  one.  Still,  for  clear- 
ness' sake,  it  is  proposed  in  this  article  to  discuss 
separately,  as  far  as  possible,  (1)  the  beliefs  of  the 
early  Church  concemmg  the  Person  of  Christ ;  (2) 
the  feeling  of  the  early  Church  as  expressed  in 
practice  and  devotion,  with  regard  to  the  living 
Christ  and  His  present  relationship  to  mankind. 

The  term  'early  Church'  is,  of  course,  an 
elastic  one.  It  can  scarcely,  from  a  theological 
point  of  view,  be  limited  to  a  shorter  period  than 
that  which  is  closed  by  the  Sixth  (Ecumenical 
Council  (A.D.  681).  But  within  these  limits  a  very 
special  interest  attaches  to  the  pre-Nicene  perioa, 
both  from  its  comparative  nearness  to  the  time  of 
Christ,  and  from  the  extreme  value  and  interest 
of  its  records,  scanty  though  they  are.  It  is  with 
this  period  (from  the  closing  years  of  the  1st  cent, 
to  A.D.  325)  that  this  article  will  chiefly  deal 

i.  Beliefs  of  the  early  Church  as  to  the 
Person  of  Christ.— 1.  (a)  The  earliest  Christian 
writing  extant  outside  the  limits  of  the  NT,  and 
one  which  was  for  long  on  the  verge  of  admission 
into  the  Canon,  is  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
usually  assigned  to  Clement,  bishop  of  Rome.  It 
was  written  probably  about  a.d.  95,  to  exhort  a 
disordered  church  to  unity  and  charity.  Its  in- 
terest is  therefore  chiefly  practical,  but  it  should 
be  noted  that  at  least  once  a  doxology  is  addressed 
directly  to  Christ  as  to  a  Divine  Person  (20) ;  that 
His  unique  dignity  and  pre-existence  are  evidently 
assumed  in  such  a  phrase  as  '  the  sceptre  of  the 
majesty  of  God,  even  our  Lord  Jesus  Cnrist,  came 
not  in  the  pomp  of  arrogance,  or  of  pride,  though 
He  might  have  done  so '  (16) ;  and  that  Christ  is 
spoken  of  as  shedding  His  blood  for  the  salvation 
of  the  whole  world  (7). 

{b)  The  so-called  Second  Epistle  of  Clement  dates 
probably  within  the  first  half  of  the  2nd  cent., 
and  is  a  sermon  rather  than  a  letter,  the  earliest 
Christian  sermon  extant  after  the  NT.  Here  Christ 
is  definitely  spoken  of  as  '  God '  (1),  as  pre-existent 
(14) ;  and  His  Incarnation  is  describea  in  the  re- 
markable words,  'the  Lord  who  saved  us,  being 
first  spirit,  then  became  flesh '  (9). 


(c)  The  seven  genuine  Epistles  of  I^BAtiai  of 
Antioch  are  in  some  respects  the  most  notable 
writings  of  the  2nd  century.  They  were  written 
by  him  while  he  was  on  his  way  to  martyrdom  at 
KDme,  probably  in  the  year  A.D.  107,  ana  are  ad- 
dressed to  the  Churches  of  Ephesus,  Mi^;nesia, 
Tralles,  Rome,  Philadelphia,  Smyrna,  and  to 
Polycarp  of  Smyrna.  With  Ignatius,  Jesus  Christ 
is  *our  God'  {Eph.  1.  18,  and  elsewhere).  His 
blood  is  *the  blood  of  God'  {ib.  1).  He  \b  'the 
only  Son  of  (jrod '  {Bom,  I);  *  the  unerrine  mouth 
in  whom  the  Father  hath  spoken '  {ib,  8).  Ignatius 
speaks  in  significant  language  of  the  mcamation, 
of  the  human  life,  sufferings,  resurrection,  and 
continued  existence  of  Christ ;  and  of  His  double 
nature  ;  '  There  is  one  only  physician,  of  flesh  and 
of  spirit,  bom  and  unborn,  God  in  man,  true  life 
in  death,  Son  of  Mary  and  Son  of  (jrod,  first  pass- 
ible and  then  impassible,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord ' 
{Eph,  7  ;  cf.  also  ib,  18.  19.  20 ;  Tmll.  9  ;  Smym, 
1-3).  The  Virgin  Birth  of  Christ  is  also  distinctly 
alluded  to  in  Eph.  18.  19. 

{d)  Another  writing  usually  classed  among  the 
'Apostolic  Fathers,'  is  the  so-called  Epistle  of 
Barnabas,  of  which  the  probable  limits  of  date  are 
between  A.D.  70  and  132  (Lightfoot).  The  writer 
speaks  of  Christ  as  '  Lord  of  the  whole  world,  unto 
whom  Grod  said  from  the  foundation  of  the  world, 
*<  Let  us  make  man  after  our  image  and  likeness  " ' 
(5). 

{e)  A  mystical  work  which  enjoyed  considerable 
popularity  in  the  early  Church,  the  Sh^herd, 
attributed  in  the  Muratorian  Canon  to  that  Harmat 
who  was  brother  of  Pope  Pius  I.  (A.D.  140-155), 
contains  incidental  statfonents  about  Christ  which 
point  generally  in  the  same  direction  as  those 
quoted  above.  The  Son  of  God  existed  before  all 
creation,  and  was  (jrod's  fellow -oounscdlor  in  the 
work  of  creation  {Simil,  ix.  12).  He  supports  all 
creation  (i6.  14).  At  the  same  time  the  language 
of  Hennas  about  the  Incarnation  is  vague,  almost 
as  if  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Holy  Spirit  were 
identical  {Simil,  v.  6).  It  is  scarcely  fair,  how- 
ever, to  interpret,  this  as  if  it  were  a  careful  theo- 
logical statement.  Hermas  evidently  was  not  a 
man  of  deep  thought  or  originality.  His  aim  is 
practical  rather  than  doctrinaL  Probably  such 
expressions  are  to  be  understood  in  the  same  sense 
as  1  Co  15«. 

2.  A  very  interesting  feature  of  the  first  half  of 
the  2nd  cent,  is  the  nse  of  the  Apologists,  men  of 
learning  who  had  exchanged  heathenism  for  Chris- 
tianity, and  who  addressed  heathen  readers  in 
justification  or  explanation  of  their  new  faith,  (a) 
AriBtides  the  philosopher  (about  a.d.  125),  address- 
ing the  emperor  Hadrian,  speaks  of  Jesus  Christ 
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as  '  God '  who  '  came  down  from  heaven,  and  from 
a  Hebrew  virgin  took  and  clad  Himself  with  flesh ; 
and  in  a  daughter  of  man  there  dwelt  the  Son  of 
God.* 

(b)  JnitiB  Martyr,  in  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho 
the  Jew^  traces  not  only  prophecies  of  Christ  in 
the  OT,  but  identifies  Him  with  the  God,  or  the 
'angel  of  the  Lord,'  who  appeared  in  the  OT 
theophanies,  and  with  the  Divine  Wisdom  of  Pr  7, 
etc.  Justin  practically  anticipates  the  Nioene 
formula  6fioo6atos  rip  Uarpl  (128),  though,  as  in  the 
case  of  Hermas,  some  of  his  statements  are  vague, 
and,  if  pressed  verbally,  might  appear  inconsistent 
with  later  definitions.  There  can  be  no  question, 
however,  that  he  teaches  the  pre-existence  and  the 
Divinity  of  Christ,  and  that  his  writings  were 
deeply  influenced  by  the  Logos  doctrine  of  St. 
John. 

(c)  One  of  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as  most 
intellectual  productions  of  the  early  Church  is  the 
anonymous  Epistle  to  Dioqnetus,  Here  Christ  is 
spoken  of  as  'the  very  Artificer  and  Creator  of  the 
Universe';  and  the  Father  sent  Him  into  the 
world,  *  as  sending  God/  '  as  a  king  might  send 
his  son  who  is  a  kmg '  (7). 

3.  It  was,  however,  the  necessity  of  meeting 
both  outside  attacks  on  Christianity,  and  miscon- 
ceptions of  it  from  within,  that  gradually  forced 
Christian  writers  to  define  more  clearly  and  ex- 
actly the  nature  of  Christ.  This  process  of  theo- 
logical definition,  which  began  towards  the  end  of 
the  2nd  cent.,  eliminated  in  the  decisions  of  the 
great  Councils.  Early  in  the  2nd  cent,  had  begun 
to  appear  the  curious  half-heathen  travesties  of 
Christianity  which  are  classed  under  the  ceneral 
name  of  Gnostieimiu  These  m&j  be  descrioed  as 
attempts  to  combine  Christian  ideas  and  phrase- 
ology with  ideas  drawn  from  Greek  and  Oriental 
reli^ons.  The  Gnostic  systems  really  differed  from 
Christianity  on  first  principles,  as  they  were  gener- 
ally dualistic,  and  assumed  the  essential  evil  of 
matter.  They  denied  in  consequence  the  perfect 
humanity  of  Christ  (a  tendency  alluded  to  m  the 
later  wntines  of  the  NT ;  cf.  1  Jn  4^),  and  the 
true  union  of  human  nature  with  the  Divine  nature 
in  one  Person.  The  Gnostic  Christ  was  not  really 
bom  of  Mary,  nor  did  He  truly  sufier. 

(a)  The  first  and  chief  opponent  of  Gnosticism, 
one  of  the  most  extensive  writers  of  the  early 
Church,  was  Irenttuiy  bishop  of  Lyons  from  177- 
202  (?).  He  meets  the  Gnostic  systems  by  stating 
what  was  definitely  believed  alx>ut  Christ  in  the 
Christian  Church,  which  is  the  repository  of  truth, 
— truth  inherited  from  the  Apostles,  preserved  bv 
the  Church,  and  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  Church 
(i.  10,  iii.  1,  4,  24).  Ireneeus  states  this  faith  of 
the  Church  in  language  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
later  Creeds.  The  Church,  he  says,  believes  in 
'  one  Christ  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God,  who  became 
incarnate  for  our  salvation;  .  .  .  and  the  ascen- 
sion into  heaven  in  the  flesh  of  the  beloved  Christ 
Jesus,  our  Lord,  and  His  future  manifestation 
from  heaven  in  the  glory  of  the  Father  to  gather 
aU  things  in  one,  and  to  raise  up  anew  all  flesh  of 
the  whole  human  race,  in  order  that  to  Christ 
Jesus,  our  Lord  and  God  and  Saviour  and  King, 
every  knee  should  bow,'  etc.  (i.  10).  Irenasus  clearly 
teaches  the  pre-existence  of  Christ,  that  He  was 
begotten  and  not  created  (iii.  18) ;  that  His  hu- 
manity is  perfect,  sinless,  yet  absolutely  real  and 
not  Docetic  {ib.);  and  that  He  is  Crod  and  man 
in  one  Person  (iii.  16).  Perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able contribution  of  Irenieus  to  Christology  is  his 
teaching  that  all  mankind  is  gathered  together 
and  summed  up  in  the  Incarnation  ('in  seipso 
recapitulavit,'  iii.  18,  eta). 

(6)  In  the  East,  Gnosticism  was  met  by  the 
great  writers  of  the  School  of  Alexandria,  Clement 


and  Origeiiy  who  further  developed  the  conception 
of  Christ  as  the  Logos  who  is  immanent  in  the 
Universe.  Origen  was  in  some  respects  a  thinker 
in  advance  of  his  age,  and  his  teaching  was 
undoubtedly  misunderstood  by  his  successors. 
Whether  his  doctrine  of  Christ  was  altogether 
in  harmony  with  the  later  definitions  of  the  Coun- 
cils has  often  been  questioned.  That  it  was  really 
so  has  been  maintained  strongly  by  BLaliop  Bull  in 
his  Defence  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  by  Bishop 
Westcott.  Origen  certainly  taught  the  eternal 
generation  of  tiie  Son  of  God  {de  Princ.  i.  2), 
which  doctrine  supplies  the  basis  of  the  reply  to 
the  Arian  quibbles  about  the  posteriority  of  the 
Son  to  the  Father ;  the  reality  of  the  Incarnation 
ide  PriiM.  iL  6) ;  and  he  spoke  of  Christ  as  the 
God-man  {$€dp$pvTos). 

i.  The  3rd  cent,  is  marked  by  a  series  of  heresies 
which  from  different  points  of  view  attacked  the 
doctrine  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  con- 
sistentiy  held  in  the  Church,  though  at  times 
vaguely  stated,  of  the  unique  relationship  of  the 
Son  to  the  Father,  in  other  words,  of  the  Divinity 
of  the  historic  Christ.  How,  it  was  asked,  could 
the  Divinity  and  the  eternal  pre-existenoe  of  Chriat 
be  reconciled  with  the  unity  of  God  ?  There  were 
two  principal  heretical  answers  to  this  problem, 
and  tliey  may  be  called  '  heretical '  in  a  sense  that 
Gnosticism  was  not,  because  they  arose  within 
the  Church  itself,  and  claimed  to  De  the  original 
doctrine. 

(a)  The  Adoptianists,  who  seem  to  have  been  the 
doctrinal  successors  of  the  early  Judaic-Christian 
sect  of  the  Ebionites,  and  whose  chief  teachers  at 
Rome  were  Theodotus  and  Artemon,  all  taught  a 
subordination,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  of  the  Son 
to  the  Father,  even  making  Christ  nothing  more 
than  a  highly  exalted  man,  who  was  '  adopted '  to 
His  Sonship  oy  the  Father.  This  last  point  was 
reached  by  the  teaching  of  the  brilliant  Paul  of 
Samosata  (200-270),  who  was  condemned  by  a  series 
of  Councils  at  Antioch,  and  finally  deposed  in  270. 

(6)  On  the  other  hand,  the  Monarchians  or 
PeUripassians,  represented  by  Praxeas,  Noetus,  and 
Sabellius,  so  merged  the  personality  of  the  Son  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  unity  of  the  Father,  that  it 

Eractically  followed  from  their  teaching  that  the 
istoric  Christ  was  actually  the  Father  Himself 
who  was  incarnate,  and  sunered  on  the  cross,  so 
that,  in  the  spiteful  epigram  of  Tertullian,  Praxeas 
'put  to  flignt  the  Comforter  and  crucified  the 
Father.* 

The  most  important  opponents  of  these  heresies 
were  HlppolytiiB,  bishop  of  Portus  (d.  268?),  and 
Dionyilus,  bishop  of  Rome  (d.  269).  Only  a  frag- 
ment remains  of  the  writings  of  the  latter ;  and 
those  of  the  former,  as  well  as  the  exact  nature  of 
his  teaching,  are  wrapped  in  considerable  obscurity. 

The  controversies  of  the  3rd  cent,  obviously  still 
waited  for  a  final  solution.  It  is  quite  evident 
that  the  general  conscience  of  the  Church  revolted 
against  both  Adoptianism  and  Patripassianism, 
though  the  uncertainty  of  theological  terms,  the 
absence  of  a  fixed  theological  vocabulary,  and  the 
difficulty  of  arriving  at  common  action  owins  to 
the  stress  of  frequent  persecutions,  rendered  it 
difficult  for  the  Church  as  a  whole  to  come  to  close 
quarters  with  these  different  forms  of  error.  This 
slight  sketch  of  pre-Nicene  theology  should,  how- 
ever, be  sufficient  to  show  that,  despite  the  absence 
of  any  statement  of  faith  common  to  the  whole 
Churcn,  there  is  an  overwhelming  consensus  of 
Church  belief  from  the  first  to  the  effect  (1)  that 
the  historic  Jesus  Christ  was  truly  God,  pre- 
existent  with  the  Father;  (2)  that  fie  was  also 
truly  man ;  (3)  that  in  Him  are  permanentiy  united 
God  and  man  in  one  Person. 

fl.  The  Edict  of  Milan  (312)  introduces  a  new 
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era  of  Church  history.  Persecution  ceased,  Chris- 
tianity tended  at  once  to  become  the  recognized 
religion  of  the  Empire.  This  sudden  outburst  of 
popularity  brought  into  the  Church  an  influx  of 
ill-instructed  converts,  who  were  naturally  eager 
to  assimilate  Christianity  as  far  as  possible  to  their 
old  heathenism. 

(a)  The  teaching  of  Aritis,  a  parish  priest  of 
Alexandria,  who  had,  however,  previously  studied 
at  Antioch,  brought  swiftly  the  crisis  when  the 
Church  must  definitely  and  clearly  state  her  belief 
as  to  the  Person  of  dnrist.  We  thus  enter  upon 
the  era  of  the  great  Councils,  called  *  CEcunienioEd,' 
as  involving  an  appeal  to  the  universal  conscience 
And  witness  of  the  Christian  Church  throughout 
the  world. 

Arius  seems  to  have  taught  a  form  of  Adop- 
tianism  :  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God,  and  prior 
to  all  other  created  things,  and  yet  Himself  a 
creature.  To  pay  Divine  nonours  to  a  creature, 
however  exalted,  was,  of  course,  really  idolatry; 
but  for  this  very  reason  Arianism  was  popular 
with  those  nominal  converts  who  had  never  in 
their  heart  relinquished  their  old  polytheism. 
To  the  teaching  of  Arius,  the  Church  at  the 
Council  of  Nicsea  (325),  mainly  through  the  exer- 
tions of  the  great  Athanasiuiy  oppo^  the  key- 
word of  the  Nicene  Creed.  Christ,  the  Son  of 
Crod,  is  '  of  one  substance '  {6fioo6<nos)  with  the 
Father,  i.e.  He  is,  and  was  from  all  eternity,  of  the 
same  Godhead  as  the  Father.  Strife  and  contro- 
versy raged  round  this  celebrated  phrase  during 
most  of  the  4th  century.  It  was  defended  con- 
sistently by  Athanasius,  Basil,  and  the  two 
Gregorys  (of  Nyssa  and  Nazianzus).  Ultimately 
all  attempts  to  substitute  for  it  some  vaguer  ex- 
pression failed,  and  the  Council  of  Constantinople 
(381)  definitely  re-affirmed  the  Nicene  statement. 
The  absolute  Deity  of  Christ  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  term  was  thus  finally  vindicated.  Other 
problems,  however,  remained. 

{b)  Apollinarism,  a  reaction  against  Arianism, 
ascribed  to  Christ  an  imperfect  human  nature,  in 
which  the  Divine  nature  took  the  place  of  the 
human  '  spirit  *  {'rveviM)^  the  highest  part  of  man's 
rational  nature.  This  error  was  condemned  at 
Constantinople  (381) ;  and  it  seems  that  at  some 
later  date  other  clauses  were  added  to  the  original 
Kicene  Creed,  derived  apparently  from  a  Jeru£»Jem 
baptismal  creed,  which  emphasized  the  true  and 
perfect  humanity  of  Christ. 

(c)  The  Council  of  Ephesus  (431)  dealt  with  a 
further  problem,  the  *  Hypostatic  Union,'  i.e.  the 
union  of  two  whole  and  perfect  natures,  Divine 
And  human,  in  the  one  Person  of  Christ,  (a)  The 
teaching  of  Nestorius,  in  which  there  are  distinct 
traces  oi  Gnosticism,  practically  made  two  persons 
of  Christ,  by  denying  that  the  infant  child  of 
Mary  could  properly  be  called  *  (Jod  * ;  and  by 
assertine  apparently  that  at  some  time  after  the 
birth  of  Jesus,  the  Divine  Logos  united  Itself 
with  Him.  The  key-word  which  the  Church 
adopted  to  refute  Nestorius  was  the  title  Thcotokos, 
*  mother  of  God,'  applied  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  (j8) 
A  reaction  in  an  opposite  direction  Ted  Eutychts  a 
few  years  later  to  exalt  the  Divinity  of  Christ  at 
the  exi)ense  of  His  humanity,  by  teaching  that  the 
humanity  was  in  some  way  swallowed  up  in  the 
Divinity.  The  famous  'Tome*  of  Pope  Leo  I. 
stated  the  balance  of  faith  clearly  and  antitheti- 
cally, and  the  fourth  Council  (Chalcedon,  451),  in 
eondemning  Eutyches,  laid  down  that  the  two 
natures  of  Christ  are  to  be  acknowledged  iavyx^^^^ 
(*  without  confusion '),  irpiTrrm  (*  without  change '), 
^diatp^ws  (*  without  division'),  dxtaplarm  (*  without 
separation*).  The  same  truths  were  stated  in  a 
Latin  dress,  for  litur^c  use,  about  this  time,  in 
the  so-called  '  Athanasian '  Creed. 


{d)  Eutychianism,  however,  with  its  dispropor- 
tionate reverence  for  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  proved 
too  fascinating  for  the  Eastern  mind  to  be  disposed 
of  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  Political  as  weU 
as  religious  causes  entered  into  the  long  'Mono- 
physUe*  controversy.  The  fifth  (Ecumenical 
Council  (Constantinople,  553)  again  condenmed 
those  who  were  unwilling  to  admit  the  full  and 
perfect  humanity  existing  in  the  one  Person  of 
Christ.  The  sixth  Council  (Constantinople,  681) 
marks  the  last  phase  of  the  long  debate.  Moiw- 
thelitismf  the  last  stronghold  of  Monophysitism, 
was  overthrown  by  the  statement  of  two  wills  in 
Christ,  human  and  Divine,  the  former  perfectly 
subiect  to  the  latter. 

The  steps  by  which  the  halting  theology  of  the 
pre-Nicene  period  led  finally  to  the  full  statement 
of  the  Catholic  faith,  were  a  legitimate  and,  indeed, 
a  necessary  development.  It  is  not  one  of  the  least 
evidences  to  a  Divine  power  working  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  that,  in  an  age  of  ooemopolitan  super- 
stition and  intellectual  unrest,  all  attempts  to 
assimilate  Christianity  to  heathenism  were  re- 
jected, and  a  clearly  defined  and  balanced  state- 
ment of  truth  emerged  and  gained  almost  entire 
possession  of  the  field.  With  all  its  mystery,  the 
Catholic  faith  of  Nicaea  and  Chalcedon  was  felt  by 
the  common  Christian  conscience  alone  to  satisfy 
all  the  difierent  sides  of  truth  as  they  are  contained 
in  Scripture,  and  to  do  justice  to  all  that  Cliristians 
from  tne  first  had  believed  concerning  their  Master. 
To-day  there  is  practically  no  alternative  left  be- 
tween the  Nicene  Creed  and  humanitarianism.  If 
the  latter  is  true,  the  appearance  of  Christ  and  its 
subseauent  effect  on  the  world  must  remain  an 
insoluole  enigma, — a  miracle  even  more  difficult  of 
credence  than  the  stupendous  statement  of  the 
Nicene  formula. 

ii.  Devotion  of  the  early  Church  to  Christ. 
— Whatever  uncertainties  or  faulty  definitions 
may  be  detected  in  the  statements  of  pre- Nicene 
theology,  there  is  no  uncertainty  as  to  the  attitude 
of  the  earl^  Church  towards  the  personal  Christ. 
Lex  s^uppltcandi,  lex  credendi.  In  the  devotion 
which  made  men  and  women  and  little  children 
live  and  die  for  Christ,  we  shall  find  even  a  surer 
guide  than  in  the  attempts  of  Christian  writers  to 
explain  their  belief.  From  the  very  first  Jesus 
Christ  stands  out  in  all  the  records  of  the  early 
Church  as  the  personal,  living  Master,  not  merely 
the  Shepherd  and  High  Priest  of  His  faithful  ones, 
but  the  true  Lord  and  King  of  the  Universe.  He 
is  the  object  of  passionate  love,  obedience,  prayer, 
and  worsnip. 

1.  (a)  To  Clement  of  Rome,  Christ  is  'the  high 
priest  of  our  ofierings,  the  guardian  and  helper  of 
our  weakness'  (36).  Through  Him  the  Father 
*  instructed  us,  sanctified  us,  honoured  us '  (59). 

{b)  The  unknown  author  of  the  Second  Eputle 
of  Clement  opens  his  sermon  with  a  burst  of 
enthusiastic  gratitude :  '  What  recompense  then 
shall  we  give  to  Him  (Jesus  Christ)?  or  what 
fruit  worSiy  of  His  own  gift  to  us?  And  how 
many  mercies  do  we  owe  Him  !  For  He  bestowed 
the  fight  on  us ;  He  spake  to  us,  as  a  father  to  his 
sons ;  He  saved  us  when  we  were  perishing  — 
He  called  us  when  we  were  not,  and  from  not  being 
He  willed  us  to  be.' 

(c)  The  epigrammatic  sentences  of  Ignatius  glow 
with  passionate  love  to  Christ.  *  Jesus  Christ '  is 
'  our  inseparable  life '  {Eph.  3) ;  true  Christians  are 
'  arrayed  from  head  to  loot  in  the  commandments 
of  Jesus  Christ '  (ib.  9) ;  faith  and  love  in  Jesus 
Christ  are  'the  beginning  and  the  end  of  life' 
{ib.  14).  *  He  that  possesseth  the  word  of  Jesus  is 
able  to  hearken  to  His  silence'  {ib.  15), — a  remark- 
able and  pregnant  phrase.  Ignatius  desires  suffer- 
ing  and  mi^yrdom  that  he  'may  attain  Christ/ 
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and  *  rise  free  in  Him '  {Eom.  4.  5.  6).  The  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  '  etemid  and  abiding  joy '  (Phil.  1). 
Those  who  *  speak  not  concerning  Jesus  Christ'  he 
looks  on  as  *  tombstones  and  graves  of  the  dead, 
on  which  are  inscribed  only  the  names  of  men' 
{lb.  6). 

(cO  The  Epistle  to  Diognetus  speaks  of  'the 
Word,  who  was  from  the  l>eginning,  who  apf^eared 
as  new  and  yet  was  proved  to  be  old,  and  is  en- 
gendered always  young  in  the  hearts  of  saints, — 
through  whom  the  Church  is  enriched  and  grace  is 
unfolded  and  multiplied  among  the  saints,  grace 
which  confers  understanding  and  reveals  mysteries' 

(11). 

(6)  Justin  Martyr  describes  how,  after  search- 
ing vainly  for  truth  and  satisfaction  among  the 
Stoics,  the  Peripatetics,  the  Pythagoreans,  and 
the  Platonists,  he  at  last  was  led  by  the  advice  of 
a  certain  aged  man  whom  he  met  on  the  seashore 
to  study  tihe  Scriptures,  and  to  conceive  a  love  of 
Christ.  '  Straigntway,'  he  says,  <a  flame  was 
kindled  in  my  soul '  {Trypho^  8). 

2.  Not  only  was  Christ  loved,  He  was  also  obeyed. 
His  commandment  must  take  precedence  of  every 
other  claim.  To  Hennas,  divorce  and  remarriage 
after  divorce  are  as  absolutely  forbidden  as  un- 
chastity  ( Command,  iv.  1 ).  Justin  Martyr  similarly 
regards  as  absolute  the  teaching  of  Christ  respect- 
ing divorce,  forgiveness,  chanty,  endurance  of 
injuries,  swearing,  and  civil  obedience  (1  Apol, 
15-17). 

8.  That  the  personal  Christ  was  worshipped  by 
the  early  Church  as  Lord  and  God  is  indisputable. 
Prayer  and  thanksgiving  were  addressed  directly 
to  Him. 

(a)  The  famous  letter  of  Pliny  to  Trajan  (a.d. 
113?)  speaks  of  having  elicited  from  Christians, 
who  had  been  examined,  that  it  was  their  custom 
on  a  fixed  day  to  assemble  before  daylight  and  sing 
alternately  '  a  hymn  to  Christ  as  God.' 

(b)  A  remarkable  hymn  attributed  to  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  intended  apparently  to  be  sung  by 
Christian  children,  in  whicli  Christ  is  addressed 
throughout  and  praised  as  Kuler,  Shepherd,  and 
King,  is  found  in  his  Fadugogtis  (iii.  12).  Of  a 
slightly  later  date  are  such  hymns  as  the  Gloria  in 
excelsis  and  the  Hail  gladdening  Light.  Indeed, 
it  seemed  to  the  Church,  when  confronted  by  the 
Arian  problem,  one  of  tlie  most  convincing  proofs 
of  the  error  of  the  teaching  of  Arius,  that  Christ 
had  always  received  Divine  honours  in  the  Church. 

^  (c)  The  personal  nearness  of  Christ  to  the  be- 
liever durmg  Christian  worship  was  especially 
associated  with  tlie  Eucharist.  To  I^atius,  '  the 
Eucharist  is  the  flesh  of  Jesus  Christ,  though  the 
false  teachers  deny  it  [Smyr.  6).  *  There  is  one  flesh 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  one  cup  unto  union 
with  His  blood '  {Phil.  4).  To  Justin  Martjr,  the 
Eucharist,  the  conditions  of  receiving  which  are 
belief,  baptism,  and  a  life  according  to  the  com- 
mandments of  Christ,  is  not  common  bread  and 
common  drink,  but  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  in- 
carnate Jesus,  by  which  our  blood  and  flesh  are 
nourished  (1  Apol.  66).  To  Irenseus  and  the 
Christian  Fathers  generally,  participation  in  the 
Eucharist  is  the  actual  means  whereby  Christians 
share  in  the  life  and  resurrection  of  Christ. 

(c?)  The  testimonies  of  the  Christian  martyrs  are 
most  suggestive.  Ignatius,  brought  before  the 
emperor  Trajan,  calls  himself  TJteophonis^  *  Bearer 
of  God,'  saying  that  he  bears  the  Cnicified  within 
his  breast.  Polycarp  of  Smyrna,  when  called  upon 
by  tlie  pro-consul  to  revile  Christ,  confessed  in 
memorable  words,  *  Fourscore  and  six  years  have 
I  served  Him,  and  He  hath  done  me  no  wrong. 
How  then  can  I  blaspheme  my  King  and  Saviour  !' 
And  the  apparently  con  tern  porarv  record  of  the 
martyrdom  of  Polycarp  closes  with  the  significant 


words :  '  The  blessed  Polycarp  was  apprehended 
by  Herodes,  when  Philk>  of  Tralles  was  mgh  priest, 
in  the  proconsulship  of  Statius  Quadratus,  out  in 
the  reign  of  the  Eternal  King,  Jesus  Christ,*  The 
martyrs  of  Lyons  and  Vienne  (177)  are  spoken  of 
in  the  contemporary  letter  whidi  describes  their 
sufierings  (Ens.  Hist,  Eccl,  v.  1)  as  *  hastening  to 
Christ ' ;  '  through  them  Christ  showed  that  thinga 
which  appear  mean  and  obscure  and  contemptible 
to  men  are  with  God  of  great  glory.'  One  of  them, 
St.  Blandina,  *  was  clothed  with  Christ,  the  mighty 
and  conauering  Athlete.'  Their  patience  mam* 
fested  'tne  measureleaB  mercy  of  Christ.'  And 
with  one  and  all  who  sufiered,  the  simple  con- 
fession of  the  name  of  Christ  seems  to  have  been 
the  strength  which  sustained  thenu  St.  Perpetua, 
the  African  martyr  (early  in  the  3rd  cent.),  waa 
comforted  before  her  sufferings  by  a  vision  of 
Christ  as  an  aged  man,  a  shepherd,  sitting  in  the 
midst  of  a  spacious  garden,  wno  said  to  her,  '  Thoa 
hast  done  well,  my  child,  in  coming.'  St.  Maxi* 
mus,  who  suffered  under  Decius,  dc^clared,  '  These 
are  not  torments,  but  anointings  which  are  laid 
upon  us  for  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ' 
(Kuinart,  Acta  Martyrum,  p.  204).  Phileas  of 
Thmuis,  put  to  death  in  Diocletian's  persecution^ 
said  in  his  last  words :  '  Now  we  begin  to  be  dis- 
ciples of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Beloved,  attend 
to  the  commandments  of  the  Lord. — Let  us  call 
upon  Him,  the  spotless,  the  infinite  One,  wha 
sitteth  upon  the  Cherubim,  the  Maker  of  all  things, 
who  is  the  Beginning  and  the  End,  to  whom  be 
glory  for  ever  and  ever.    Amen'  {ib.  p.  521). 

4.  Interesting  light  on  early  Christian  feeling  ia 
thrown  by  the  funeral  inscriptions  and  symbols  of 
the  CatcLcombs.  As  a  rule,  tne  inscriptions  are  of 
extreme  brevity.  Their  leading  thought  is  that 
dead  Christians  are  with  Christ  in  a  continued 
existence  of  peace  and  joy.  The  aspirations  and 
prayers  of  their  friends  on  earth  go  with  them, 
and  the  departed  in  turn  remember  the  living  in 
prayer  to  Christ,  e.g.  *  Vivas ' ;  *  Vivas  in  Deo 
Christo ' ;  *  In  pace ' ;  *  Deus  refrigeret  spiritum 
tuum' ;  'Quam  stabile  tibi  hire  vita  est*  {i.e.  the 
life  beyond  the  grave) ;  *  Spiritus  tuus  in  pace  et 
in  Chnsto ' ;   fiyj^Keade   di   xal   7)fiC)v  iv  ratj   ayiait 

5.  Most  of  the  early  Christian  pictures  of  Christ 
are  merely  symbolical,  the  Lamb  and  the  Fish 
being  the  most  common.  But  the  earliest  personal 
representation  is  suggestive  ;  it  is  the  figure  of  the 
Grood  Shepherd,  sometimes  bearing  the  lost  sheep 
on  His  shoulders,  sometimes  surrounded  by  His 
flock.  This  tender  personal  relationship  between 
the  soul  and  the  Saviour,  or  between  the  Church 
and  her  Lord,  which  stands  in  such  striking  con- 
trast to  the  trials  and  suffering  that  surrounded 
the  daily  life  of  the  Christian  m  a  hostile  world, 
was  evidently  the  aspect  which  appealed  most 
deeply  to  the  heart  of  the  early  believer. 

6.  The  relation  of  Christ  both  to  His  Church 
and  to  the  world  was  also  set  forth  impressively  in 
the  so-called  *  majesties,'  with  which  from  the  4th 
cent,  onwards  the  Christian  art  began  to  adorn  the 
churches.  In  these  pictures  Christ  is  represent^ 
as  reigning  now  in  glory,  bearing  the  s3^mbolB  of 
His  royal,  prophetic,  and  priestly  offices.  It  was 
not  merely  to  an  historic  Christ  that  Christians 
looked  back,  or  a  future  coming  to  judgment  that 
they  anticipated,  though  both  these  conceptions 
were  \dvidly  present  in  the  mind  of  the  early 
Church.  It  was  a  Christ  actually  in  possession  of 
His  Kingdom,  even  now  ruling  over  the  nations, 
and  surrounded  by  His  worshipping  saints  (who 
even  in  this  present  time  shared  His  throne),  that 
dominated  the  thought  of  the  early  centuries.  So 
in  the  great  mosaics  in  the  Church  of  St.  Cosmas 
and  St.  Damian  at  Rome  (6th  cent.),  the  colossal 
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£giire  of  Christ  stands  in  the  apsOi  fronting  the  Christ  in  the  heart  of  ever}'  man  who  thinks  of  uie, 

worshippers,  portrayed   on   a  dark-blue   ground  ^2i!i?vtS°Jt^fw'22!J^ 

..    *^*ij        'jj^ij        £              J.      ft'       •   1-x  Cnnst  In  every  eye  tnat  sees  me, 

anud  golden-edged  clonds  of  sunset;    His  right  Christ  in  eveiy  ear  that  hears  me.* 

hand  is  raised  in  blessing,  His  left  holds  a  written  _                  /m.     ^    ^  t-    «  *r 

ecroll     The  ticuree  of  sl  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  with  ,^S^t;^lL^^S^  ^.''^^^u^^^  ^^ 

palm-trees  of  Paradise  and  the  phoenix  (the  em-  OfAcmiiiani&Ca,  U8i);  *  The  Apology  of  Aristides/ 7«cf«  and 

blem  of  the  Resurrection),  stand  on  each  side  of  studUa,  Cambridge,  1891 ;  The  AnU-Sicfne  Christian  Library 

the  Christ,  and  beneath  His  feet  flows  the  river  ^'  \  T.  CBark) ;  Smith-J^oe   IHctio^^     i^  ChrUtian  Bio- 

1     J           ri  1          'T'.  **""    .      .     YZ    "»'"''  WM«  *»  w  mraphy  (Murray,   1877-1887    [the    articles    on    ' Athanasius,' 

Jordan.     Below  tnis  agam  is  tne  representation  *origenes,'  ancl  'Christology '  are  especially  useful]);  Smith- 

of  the  Lamb,  with  the  four  rivers  of  Paradise  and  Cheetham,  Dictumary  of  Christian  AntiquUies  (1875-1880) ; 

twelve  sheep  on  either  side.  (o5^M  ^a'S  N?w  Yo!t7m^wlm  "^JedSS"^  uir  ftiinmn 

The  representations  of  the  suffering  and  dying  ^Eu^biJ^*  •AttLiarius;'  and  'The  S^ScE^menici^aSS^ 

Christ,  which  became  the  favourites  of  a  later  age,  dls' ;  Schaff,  History  qf  the  Christian  Church  (T.  &  T.  Clark) ; 

have,  of  course,  an  independent  value.     Neverthe-  Brigrht,  History  of  ths  Church,  sis-i^i  (Parker  k,  Ca,  1888): 

Iaar  thPTP  is  a  npouli&r  W.utv  and  Hicrnificanc>A  in  S^""^.  ^cto  Ifartyrum  (Batisbon,  1859)";  Newman,  ^nan#<i^ 

less  tnere  is  a  peculiar  oeauiy  ana  signincan^  m  ^  p^yurth  Century  (Longmans  &  Co.) ;  Bull,  ITorfa  (edited  by 

the   mmgled   majesty   and    tenderness   of   those  Burton,  Oxford.  1846) ;  Bum, /n<rod.  to  fA«  Cre«i«  (1899). 

earlier  pictures  of  the  living  Christ,  which  ex-  A.  R.  Whitham. 

pressed  the  love  of  those  whose  faith  in  Him  had  CHRIST  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. — The  Chris- 

litendly  overcome   the  world.     See   Christ   in  tology  of  the  Middle  Ages  was,  of  course,  the  out- 

Art.  growth  of  that  of  the  earlier  time,  and  each  medi- 

7.  The  two  strands  of  theology  and  devotion  ®val  type  can  readily  be  tiuced  to  its  source.    The 

which  we  have  endeavoured  to  trace  in  the  early  main  lines  of  influence  are :  that  of  Augustine, 

Church  seem  fittingly  to  meet  in  the  most  remark-  working  directly  through  the  continued  use  of  his 

able  man  after  St.  Paul  whom  the  Church  has  writings,  and  indirectly  through  the  personality 

seen,  the  great  Athanasius.     It  was  largely  due,  and  writings  of  Gregory  the  Great,   Anselm  of 

as  we  have  seen,  to  him  that  the  traditional  belief  Canterbury,  Bernard  of  Ulairvaux,  Abelard,  Peter 

of  the  Church,  at  the  greatest  crisis  of  Church  Lombard,  Thomas  Aquinas,  etc. ;  that  of  the  Neo- 

history,  took  its  clear  and  definite  and  accurately  Platonic  pseudo-Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  working 

reasoned  shape  in  the  Catholic  creeds.    And  it  is  directly  tnrough  the  continued  use  of  nis  writings, 

interesting  to  note  that  the  secret  of  Athanasius'  and  indirectly  through  the  propagation  of  his  mooes 

defence  oi  the  Hamoousion  was  seen  by  his  con-  of  thought  by  Maximus  the  Contessor,  Scotus  £ri- 

temporaries  to  lie  in  his  own  personal  devotion  gena,  the  (irerman  Mystics,  etc.  ;Adoptianism,  which 

from  childliood  onwards  to  the  rerson  of  the  Re-  flourished  in  the  immediately  post- Apostolic  (if  not 

deemer.    'Athanase^taitenflamm^,  d^ssa  jeunesse,  in  the  Apostolic)  times,  was  vigorously  propf^ted 

de  la  passion  qui  fait  les  saints,  Tamour  de  J6sus  in  Armenia,  and  perpetuated  there  by  the  Paulicians 


great  treatise  On  the  Incarnation  of  the  Word,  thought  of  the  mediaeval  time ;  and  the  Gnostic- 
which  marks  an  epoch  in  theological  writings,  is  Manicheean  modes  of  thought,  perpetuated  from 
no  mere  dogmatic  statement,  but  glows  with  the  the  early  time,  and  reappearing  in  the  Catharistic 
pure  passion  of  belief.  It  is  the  work  of  one  who  sects.  For  the  Greek  Church  the  Christology  of 
profoundly  and  from  the  heart  believes  in  Christ  John  of  Damascus,  who  in  the  8th  cent,  reduced 
as  a  living  Person,  in  His  present  power,  and  His  to  system  the  net  results  of  the  Christolog^cal  con- 
absolute  claim  upon  mankind.  The  power  of  the  troversies  of  the  three  preceding  centuries,  con- 
Cross  of  Christ  and  His  Resurrection  from  the  tinned  to  be  normative  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
dead  are  to  Athanasius  tlie  greatest  of  facts,  and  little  independent  theorizing  seems  to  have 
unparalleled  in  history,  illimitable  in  their  future  found  place. 

consequences.  '  The  achievements  of  the  Saviour,'  1.  Beyond  almost  any  other  Christian  thinker, 
he  says,  *  resulting  from  His  becoming  man,  are  of  Aujiutine  magnified  Christ.  This  name,  drunk 
such  a  kind  and  number  that  if  one  should  wish  to  in  piously  and  deeply,  even  with  his  mother's  milk 
enumerate  them,  he  may  be  compared  to  men  who  {Conf,  iii.  8),  never  lost  its  power  over  him  even 
gaze  at  the  expanse  of  the  sea  and  wish  to  count  during  his  years  of  wandering.  Having  become 
Its  waves  .  .  . ;  to  sum  the  matter  up,  behold  how  emancipated  ^om  Manicheean  dualism  through 
the  Saviour's  doctrine  is  everywhere  increasing,  the  study  of  Neo- Platonic  writings  (Plotinus, 
while  all  idolatry  and  everything  opposed  to  the  Amelius,  ef  a/. )  he  found  himself  unable  with  satis- 
f aith  of  Christ  is  daily  dwindling  ana  losing  power  faction  to  fix  his  gaze  upon  the  glories  of  the  invis- 
and  falling ;  and  thus  beholding,  worship  the  ible  and  unchangeable  God  until  he  had  embraced 
Saviour,  wno  is  above  all  and  mighty,  even  God  that  '  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  himself 
the  Word'  (54,  55).  man,  Christ  Jesus,'  *  who  is  over  all,  God  blessed 
8.  Not  only  on  the  highways  of  Church  history  for  ever,'  *the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life.'  Yet 
does  the  figure  of  the  living  Christ  stand  out  as  lie  did  not  at  once  grasp  the  mystery  of  the  Incar- 
the  oentral  object  of  Christian  love  and  loyalW.  nation,  and  he  failed  for  a  time  to  attain  to  any- 
Such  a  wonderful  production  as  the  Hymn  of  St.  thing  higher  than  Adoptianism.  He  thought  of 
Patrick,  with  a  quotation  from  which  we  will  close  Christ  '  as  of  a  man  of  excellent  wisdom,'  virgin- 
this  brief  sun'ey,  illustrates  the  impression  which  bom  and  surpassing  other  men,  an  example  to^  us 
the  preaching  of  Christ  produced  upon  the  infant  of  '  contemning  temporal  things  for  the  outaining 
nations  just  emerging  from  barbarism.  It  belongs  of  immortality.'  Fully  assured  of  the  unchange- 
to  the  5th  or  6th  cent.,  a  time  when  the  civiliza-  ableness  of  the  Divine  Word,  he  was  unable  to  be- 
tion  and  empire  of  Rome  were  failing,  and  men  lieve  that  He  ate,  drank,  slept,  walked,  rejoiced, 
were  clinging  to  Christ  as  the  one  power  which  was  sad,  and  discoursed ;  and  so  felt  compelled 
could  guide  and  set  free  their  lives  :  (against  Arians  and  Apollinarians)  to  insist  upon  a 

.  ^w  -x    .*!.       /^  • .  V  .  complete  humanity  in  Christ  to  which  such  actions 

*  Christ  with  me,  Chnst  before  me,  „.«j%.^^«w.;«.«^«,a  ^^.,i^   v«»  an*^i>nn«.;ofA  tHnvt-F    vii 

Christ  behind  me,  Christ  within  tie,  ^^  ®?.P®"SJ®®^  ?^".     *^,  appropriate  (Cow/.  VIL 

Christ  beneath  me,  Christ  above  me,  24,   25).      Though   strongly   influenced    by   iseo- 

Christ  on  my  rifirht,  Christ  on  my  left,  Platouism,  which  generally  made  for  Monopliy- 

Chrirt  ta  Sl  chiiot^t,  «««'».  Augustine  vras  a  Dyoph  vMte  of  the  most 

Christ  on  the  poop.  pronounced  type.    Yet  one  would  search  m  vain 
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in  his  writings  for  any  accurate  definition  of  the 
relations  of  the  Divine  and  the  human  in  the 
Person  of  Christ,  or  of  the  manner  in  which  tlie 
Divine  Logos  and  the  man  Jesus  were  united  in  a 
single  personality.  He  guarded  carefully  against 
any  admission  of  a  blending  of  Deity  and  humanity, 
as  well  as  against  the  supposition  that  Christ's 
humanity  is  converted  into  Deity.  He  calls  the 
humanity  of  Christ  *  garment,*  *  temple,'  *  vehicle,' 
•instrument.'  By  virtue  of  its  association  with 
Deity,  the  soul  of  Christ  possessed  perfect  know- 
ledge from  the  very  beginning ;  and  His  disclaim- 
ing of  knowledge  about  tliis  or  that  was  for  the 
saKe  of  His  disciples.  Yet  Augustine  denied  free- 
dom of  choice  to  the  humanity  of  Christ,  which  he 
made  subject  to  predestination.  He  regarded  the 
Incarnation  of  the  Logos  as  necessary  in  order  tliat 
our  souls  might  become  His  meml)ers,  and  that 
the  devil  might  be  vanquished  by  the  same  nature 
that  he  had  seduced.  The  Incarnation  was  the 
work  of  the  entire  Trinity,  and  the  Word  stood  in 
no  nearer  relation  to  the  Son  than  did  the  entire 
Trinity  (cf.  Hamack,  Dogmcngesch,  iii.  116  [Eng. 
tr.  V.  226]).  The  following  sentence  is  highly 
significant : 

'  God  aasomed  {mueepit)  our  nature,  i.e.  the  rational  soul  and 
flesh  of  the  man  Christ,  by  an  assumption  singularly  wonderful 
and  wonderfully  singular,  that,  no  merits  of  his  own  righteous- 
ness having^  preceded,  he  should  thus  become  Son  of  Ctod  from 
the  beginning  in  which  he  bmn  to  be  man,  that  he  himself 
(the  man  Christ)  and  the  Word  might  be  one  person '  (dc  Cor- 
reptione  et  Gratia^  SO). 

Augustine  seems  never  to  have  reached  a  thor- 
oughly wrought-out  and  self -consistent  Christology. 
He  was  uncertain  whether  the  Incarnation  was 
necessary  to  man's  redemption,  conceiving  it  pos- 
sible that  God  might  have  chosen  another  way. 
The  body  of  Christ  he  regarded  as  a  part  of  the 
Adamic  mass,  which  was  constituted  a  body  by 
the  act  of  assumption,  conceived  by  Mary  not  by 
carnal  concupiscence,  but  by  spiritual  faith  (Dor- 
ner,  Pcrs.  of  Christ,  n.  i.  398).     By  the  Incarnation 
our  souls  become  Christ's  members,  and  tlie  devil 
is  vanquished  by  the  same  nature  that  he  seduced. 
As  in  accordance  with  the  DiWne  plan  of  redemp- 
tion Christ  must  needs  purchase  sin -cursed  men 
'with  His  own  death.  He  assumed  a  human  body 
with  all  human  affections  and  infirmities,  including 
mortality,  yet  without  concupiscence.    In  assuming 
human  nature  He  cleansed  it.     *  He  be<?ame  man 
in  order  that  He  might  make  us  gods.'    Yet  He 
did  not  renounce  the  *  form  of  God,'  but  continued 
with  the  Father  in  heaven,  while  Jesus  was  so- 
journing upon  earth.     His  emptying  was  merely 
an  occultation.     Like  St.  Paul,  Augustine  laid  the 
utmost  stress  on  the  humiliation  involved  in  the 
Incarnation,  the  human  life,   and  the  obedience 
even  unto  death ;    and  yet  lie  insisted  that  the 
Di^-ine  nature  as  bein^  absolutely  immutable  could 
only  join    sympathetically   with    the    human    in 
psj'chical   and  physical    suffering.      The    atoning 
work  of  Christ  ne  thought  of  as  redemption  from 
the  power  of  the  devil— who  had  taken  up  his  abode 
in  human  souls  deserted  by  Go<i  because  of  sin,  and 
who  was  conceived  of  as  having  a  sort  of  vested 
right  in  them— (juite  as  much  as  reconciliation  to 
God.     By  receiving  the  penalty  of  sin,  and  not 
taking  ui)oii  Himself  the  fault  {cxUpa),  He  blotted 
out  both  penalty  and  fault  for  us.     Christ's  death 
possessed  atoning  power  because  of  His  virgin  birtli, 
spotless  righteousness,  and  voluntary  obedience  to 
God.     The  temi)oral  death  of  Christ  frees  believers 
from  eternal  death. 

Side  by  side  with  Augustine's  magnifying  of 
Christ  went  his  disposition  to  exalt  the  Church  and 
its  sacraments.  He  supposed  that  the  benefits 
wrouj^dit  for  inan  through  the  Incarnation  and 
sufferings  of  Christ  }>ecome  available  for  man  only 


through  the  medium  of  the  sacramente  of  which 
the  Church  is  the  sole  dispenser. 

2.  Gregory  the  Great  was  not  an  original  thinker 
on  Christological  questions.  He  went  far  beyond 
Augustine  in  his  ecclesiasticism  and  sacramental* 
ism,  and  while  professing  to  be  a  devout  follower 
of  Augustine,  greatly  enervated  his  doctrines  in 
reproducing  them.  In  his  teaching  regarding  the 
atoning  work  of  Christ  he  laid  more  stress  than 
did  Augustine  on  the  rightful  power  of  the  devil 
over  mankind,  and  the  ransom  paid  hun  by  Christ 
in  His  death.  The  God-man,  virgin-bom  and  with- 
out concupiscence,  he  regarded  as  both  a  mediator 
between  God  and  man,  and  an  example  for  us. 
The  atoning  work  of  Christ  does  not  avail  for 
himian  salvation  unless  man  fills  up  by  a  life  of 
himiility  and  suffering  that  which  remamed  of  the 
sufferings  of  Christ.  '  He  who  strives  to  be  re- 
deemed and  to  rule  with  Him  must  be  crucified.' 

*  Without  intermission  the  Redeemer  offers  up  a  burnt-offering 
for  us,  in  that  without  ceasing  He  shows  to  the  Father  His  in- 
carnation on  our  behalf;  since  His  incarnation  is  an  oblation 
for  our  cl^msing:  and  when  He  showed  Himself  as  man,  by 
intervening.  He  washed  away  the  faults  of  man.  And  by  the 
myster}'  of  His  humanity  He  perennially  offers  sacrifice,  becauM 
these  faults  also  which  He  cleanses  away  are  eternal '  {MoraiU 
i.  24). 

He  laid  much  stress  upon  the  constant  interces- 
sion of  Christ ;  but  this  was  supposed  to  be  mediated 
by  angels,  saints,  alms,  masses,  and  by  other  forms 
of  meritorious  works.  In  fact,  he  was  so  over- 
mastered by  the  efficacy  of  sacramental  forms  and 
the  continuous  sacrifice,  that  he  regarded  the  death 
of  Christ  as  not  absolutely  necessary  for  man's 
redemption.  Grod  who  created  us  might  have  de* 
livered  us  from  the  consequences  of  sin  without  the 
death  of  Christ.  He  thought  of  the  death  of  Christ 
as  an  exhibition  of  the  Divine  love,  and  as  an 
example  wherewith  to  teach  us  not  to  fear  the 
misfortunes  and  sufferings  of  this  world,  bat  rather 
to  avoid  earthly  good  fortune.  His  sacrificial  view 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  with  its  sacerdotal  accom- 
paniments, greatly  enervated  his  conception  of  the 
Person  of  Christ  and  its  historical  significance.  In 
this  rite  the  suffering  of  Christ  is  repeated  con- 
tinuously for  our  reconciliation,  *  the  whole  Christ 
being  in  each  portion  *  of  the  consecrated  elements. 
In  the  words  of  Hamack : 

'  Christ  as  a  person  is  forgotten.  He  is  a  great  title  in  dog- 
matics .  .  . ;  but  the  fundamental  (questions  of  salvation  are 
not  answered  in  relation  to  him,  and  m  life  the  baptized  person 
has  to  avail  himself  of  "  means  "  which  exist  partly  Kide  by  side 
with  him  (Ctirist),  partly  ^\ithout  him,  or  only  bear  his  badge' 
(Dogniengoich.  iii.  341  f.  [Eng.  tr.  v.  271]). 

Fear  and  hope  take  the  place  of  faith  and  love ; 
fear  of  punisiiment  takes  the  place  of  repentance 
for  sin.  Thus  the  mediaeval  type  of  ascetical  piety 
was  fully  established  (cf.  Hamack,  I.e.). 

3.  A  vigorously  led  Adoptianist  movement  in 
Spain  during  the  later  years  of  the  8th  centurj-, 
probably  inff  uenced  by  Saracen  thought,  led  Alcaiiiy 
supported  by  Charlemagne  and  the  Council  of 
Frankfurt  (794),  to  set  forth  as  the  Christological 
teaching  of  the  Frankish  Church,  in  opposition  to 
the  Nestorian  doctrine,  alleged  to  be  involved  in 
the  Adoptianism  of  bishops  Elipandus  of  Toledo 
and  Felix  of  Urgel,  a  doctrine  scarcely  distingui.sh- 
able  from  Eutyehianism.  Alcuin  wsisted  that 
Christ  is  not  *  man,'  but  the  *  God-man ' ;  that  He  is 
not  *  in  everything  like  us  apart  from  sin,*  but  *  in 
many  things.'  He  taught  that  in  the  union  of  the 
Divine  and  the  human  the  Inunan  personality  was 
blotted  out  [Meri)  or  consumed  {c<n\sHnii)  by  the 
Divine,  and  that  the  Divine  jxyrsonality  took  the 
place  of  the  destroyed  human  personality.  *  In  the 
assumption  of  flesh  by  God  the  person  of  man 
iKjrished,  not  the  nature'  {adv,  Fclicem,  2.  12). 
Thus  Adoptianism  provoked  a  reaction  in  the 
Western  Cliurch  a<^ainst  an  extreme  as  well  as 
against  the  natural  and  proper  interpretation  of 
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the  Chalcedoaian  Symbol ;  and  while  it  did  not 
lead  to  the  generalacceptauoeof  pure  EutychUnism, 
it  came  perilously  near  eliminating  from  Westeni 
Christology  the  conception  of  the  real  and  eom- 
pleto  humanity  of  Ch  rut- 
It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Domer,  with  admir- 
able insight  {II.  i.  2T0£r.),  tbat  while  Christ  con- 
tinued to  be  regarded  by  the  Greek  Church  as  the 
revealed  wLsdom  of  God,  and  streaa  was  laid  upon 
His  prophetic  office  employed  in  the  ditfueion  of 
enlighten  meat  as  emlxKiied  m  the  '  ortliodox  faith,' 
in  the  Latin  Church  He  was  regarded  dnrinK  tlie 
medieval  time  aa  hret  and  foremoet  a  King,  Cliris- 
tianity  was  regarded  aa  a  means  of  secaring  power, 
and  the  hierarchy  was  supposed  to  have  Been  ap- 
pointed by  Christ  to  occupy  His  place,  rule  in  His 
stead,   virtually   to    supersede    Him    in   personal 

evemment,  and  to  abolish  any  direct  intercourse 
tween  Him  and  believer*.  No  longer  was  per- 
sonal fellowship  of  the  believer  with  Christ  thoaglit 
of  as  the  supreme  good  or  even  as  a  possibility. 
Having  founded  the  Church  and  endowed  it  with 
plenary  powers,  Christ  was  no  longer  needed  as  a 

Srsonal  presence,  and  was  deistically  regarded, 
a  personal  and  highly  sympathetic  supematnraJ 
was  desiderated,  this  was  to  be  found  in  the  Virgin 
Mary,  who  had  already  been  exalted  to  almost 
Divine  proportions.  The  Church  came  to  be  re- 
ganled  oa  the  present  living  incarnation  of  Christ. 
4.  Next  to  that  of  Augustine,  the  most  potent 
indnence  on  mediieval  Cbristolt^y  in  the  West 
was  that  of  the  unknown  writer  (prol>ably  active 
during  the  later  years  of  the  6th  cent.)  whose  Ee- 
cteniuticai  Hierarchy,  Heavenly  Hierarchy,  Divine 
Names,  and  Mutliail  Theology  were  credited  to 
Dlonyiini  th«  ArMipa|[lte,  converted  by  St.  I'anl 
on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Athens.  The  writer 
was  thorouH^y  imbued  with  the  Neo-Platonic 
thought  of  i*lotinuB,  Proclus,  Jamblicus,  etc.,  and 
wrought  out  a  magnificent  and  highly  impressive 
scheme  of  Christian  theoeophy  on  a  Neo-Platonio 
basis.  The  credit  of  these  works  was  greatly  en- 
hanced bj|  the  supposition  that  tiiey  constituted 
the  esoteric  teachings  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  whicli 


and  llnul>  blDda  tht  pvti  by  th*  whoitapi^  uid  He  ^  iwltliFr 
put  nor  whole  for  He  is  ebove  (hoe,  but  both  mrt  and  whole 
w  iBiing  embruad  all  thinei :  lor  He  la  enltnl  above  ntCure. 

Imperfect,  ud  Imperfect  udoue  the  perf«-t  an^eia  u  beinc 
npcrpeifeot  and  utcperfect,  mnd  having  no  point  of  oDmp&ri- 
»n  wiUi  them  H  regvdi  perfection  ;  and  He  te  the  formative 
principle  Ed  thlnn  lacking  Fona  aa  the  creator  and  ori^nator  of 
an  form,  and  without  form  with  respect  to  thingv  that  have 
received  tonn  M  baln^  above  form.' 

Much  more  ia  said  by  way  of  emphasizing  the 
abeolnto  transcendence  and  the  relative  immanence 
of  the  Son. 

This  view  of  Christ  and  the  world  would  seem 
to  preclude  belief  in  a  specific  Incarnation ;  but  the 
devotion  of  pseudo-Dionysina  to  the  creed  of  the 
Church  and  his  sense  of  the  reality  of  historical 
Christianity  held  him  back  in  some  measure  from 
sheer  Docetism.  He  maintained.'therefore,  that  the 
Deity  of  Jesus  in  its  exceeding  goodnegs  came  even 
to  our  nature  and  truly  asaumed  the  substance  of 
our  fiesh,  so  that  the  Most  Higli  God  could  be  called 
man,  the  super-essential  essence  thus  shining  forth 
out  of  linmanity.  He  communicated  Himself  to 
us  without  mixture  or  change,  suftering  no  liarm 
from  His  unspeakable  humiliation.  He  was  super- 
natural in  our  natural,  ku per- essentia!  in  what  be- 
longs to  our  essence,  and  He  possessed  in  a  uuiigue 
manner  all  tbat  is  ours,  of  ua,  and  above  us.  True 
to  his  pantheistic  conception  that  God  can  tie 
named  with  the  names  of  all  His  creatures,  pseudo- 
Dionysios  asserts  that  He  who  is  the  anther  of 


man  was  truly  man  aa  to  Hi«  entire  nature.  Yet 
He  was  not  merely  man,  and  not  merely  saper- 
essential  in  relation  to  man  ;  but  He  is  actually 
man  above  men  and  according  to  men,  or,  in  other 
words.  He  is  the  archetypal  man  of  whom  all  indi- 
vidual men  are  the  unreal  copies.  In  a  superhuman 
manner  He  performed  human  acts.  He  was  a  man 
humanly  bom,  but  man  above  man  ;  and  inasmuch 
as  in  Him  God  had  become  man,  He  developed  a 
Divine-hnman  energy  lEp.  ad  Caittm,  iv.].  The 
psendo-Dionysius  found  it  practically  impossible  to 
find  any  place  in  the  Universe  for  the  Uod-man 
Jesus  Christ,  thus  vaguely  and  Doceticallf  con- 
ceived (Domer).  To  assign  Him  a  place  in  the 
earthly  sphere  would  be  degrading ;  to  ^ace  Him 
in  the  heavenly  order  would  involve  Docetisni. 
Without  being  quito  willing  to  do  so,  he  virtually 
relinquished  Uie  historical  Christ,  reUuning  only 
the  eternal.  These  writings  figured  largely  in  the 
Christological  controversiee  in  the  East  during  the 
7th  and  8th  centuries. 

B.  Haxlmiu  the  Confeuor  (d.  662).  thoagh  a 
staunch  advocato  of  Dyothelitism,  taught  a  form 
of  mysticism  derived  largely  from  the  psendo- 
Dionysius.  Banialied  by  tlie  Eastern  Emperor 
because  of  his  uncomproiniaing  opposition  to  Mono- 
tbelitism,  he  made  Carthage  the  scene  of  his  later 
activities,  and  from  this  vantage  ground  di&iised 
throughout  the  Westom  Church  the,pseudo-Diony- 
sian  myaticism.  He  regarded  the  psendo-Dionysius 
OS  the  holy  reveoler  of  Divine  mysteries,  as  the 
'all-holy,'  the  'great  saint,'  the  ' God-revealer,' 
and  he  had  no  doubt  as  to  his  identttr  with  St. 
Paul's  Athenian  convert.  Almost  equally  with  the 
Areopagite,  Maximns  falls  into  pantheistic  and 
Docetic  oonceptjons. 

The  tnlnen  of  the  Oodbead  which  waa  id  ChrM  \>j  nature 


lot  his  io 


•a  Ood  heoniusOcCI 


The  Incarnation  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been 
regarded  by  Maximus  as  more  than  a  tbeophany, 
ana  it  was  by  no  means  limited  to  Jesus.  If  the 
latter  participatea  in  the  Divine  more  fully  than 
other  men,  it  is  only  because  His  nature  laid  hold 
of  it  more  fully  (cf.  Domer,  II.  i.  228  ff.).  The 
heterogeneous  mixture  of  pseudo-Dionyaian  Neo- 
Flatonic  myaticism  and  mystagogv  with  I^thelit- 
ism  in  Maximns  opened  wide  the  door  in  the  West 
as  well  as  in  the  East  for  the  influence  of  the 
former. 

6>  That  the  influence  of  the  Areopagite  and  of 
Maximns  was  brought  mightily  to  bear  upon  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  East  is  mani^t  in  the  Fountain 
of  KnoteUdge  of  John  of  DaroaMoi  (d.  about  754), 
who  yet  uncompromisingly  maintained  the  per- 
sistonce  of  two  wills  in  the  Person  of  Christ  (Christ 
unitedly  willing  in  correspondence  with  each  of  the 
two  natures],  and  the  freedom  of  His  human  will. 
The  pseudo - Dionysian  formula,  'Divine  -  human 
enerf^,'  he  understood  to  imply  a  Divine  and  a 
human  activity  each  permanently  differentiated 
from  the  other  ;  yet  he  was  at  great  pains  to  show 
the  unity  of  the  two  natures  (cf.  Domer,  II.  i.  210). 
The  permeation  of  the  human  nature  by  the  Divine 
involved  in  his  conception  the  deification  of  the 
hnman.  He  illustratos  the  relation  of  the  Divine 
and  the  human  in  Christ  by  the  permeation  of 
iron  l)y  heat.  The  human  intellect  of  Christ,  bv 
virtue  of  this  permeation,  participated  in  the  all- 
I  comprehending  Divine  knowledge  from  the  begin- 
I  ning.  He  tokes  a  Docetic  view  of  the  NT  repre- 
sentation that  Jeaus  grew  in  wisdom  and  favour. 
So  also  he  regards  Docetically  the  prayers  of  Christ. 
I  God  coiutituting  the  personality  in  Cbrut,  there 
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was  no  occasion  for  prayer  except  to  fumisli  an 
example  to  us  and  to  do  honour  to  Grod.  Yet  he 
was  very  far  from  accepting  the  Eutychian  idea 
that  Divine  attributes  were  communicated  to  the 
human  nature.  While  the  flesh  became  the  flesh 
of  the  Word,  and  the  soul  of  Jesus  the  soul  of  the 
Word,  the  human  nature  remained  unaltered  in 
essence.  Solely  on  the  ground  of  the  fellowship  of 
the  Divine  and  the  human  was  the  flesh  of  the 
Lord  enriched  by  the  Divine  activities.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  this  great  thinker,  whose  Fountain  of 
Knowledge  is  stui  normative  in  the  Greek  Church, 
failed  to  gain  a  perfectly  consistent  view  of  the  re- 
lations of  the  Divine  and  the  human  in  the  Person 
of  Christ. 

7.  The  views  of  the  pseudo  •  Dionysius  and 
Maximus  reappeared  among  the  monks  of  Mount 
Athos  about  tne  middle  of  the  14th  cent.  (Hesy- 
ehasts,  QuietiBts),  and  occasioned  the  Hesychastic 
controversy,  the  chief  opponents  being  the  leaders 
of  the  party  that  was  promoting  union  with  the 
Latin  Church.  The  cause  of  the  Hesychasts  was 
ably  defended  by  Nicolaus  Cabasilas,  bishop  of 
Thessalonica,  and  by  Marcus  Eugenicus,  arch- 
bishop of  Ephesus.  The  Christology  of  Cabasilas 
is  highly  transcendental  He  regarded  Christ  as 
the  restmg-place  of  those  human  yearnings  that 
are  directed  towards  the  highest  good,  as  the 
luxuriant  pasture  of  the  thoughts,  as  the  eternal 
good  incorporated  with  time.  Although  he  held 
fast  to  the  Chalcedonian  doctrine  of  two  natures 
and  two  wills,  he  yet  regarded  the  Word  as  super- 
essential  even  in  the  Incarnation,  and  the  humanity 
of  Christ  as  superhuman  and  deified  though  of 
like  substance  with  us.  The  sacraments  oi  the 
Church  he  regarded  as  the  channels  through  which 
life  streams  forth  from  Christ  to  us.  Baptism 
represents  the  generation  in  us  of  the  new  Christ- 
life.  Everything  pertaining  to  man's  salvation  was 
accomplished  by  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ. 
Baptism  simply  transfers  the  saving  efficacy  to  the 
individual.  Tne  purification  of  human  nature  ac- 
complished in  the  Incarnation  in  Christ  is  accom- 
plished in  the  individual  Christian  by  his  partaking 
of  the  Divine-human  nature  present  in  the  Euchar- 
ist. Appropriating  Christ  in  this  feast,  we  enter 
into  a  blood-relationship  with  God  and  Christ ;  and 
as  Christ's  humanity  became  deified  in  the  Incarna- 
tion, so  do  believers  by  partakingof  Him. 

8.  In  the  West,  John  Scotna  Erigena  (d.  about 
880)  translated,  under  the  patronage  of  Charles  the 
Bald,  the  pseudo- Dionysian  writings,  by  which,  as 
well  as  by  the  writings  of  Maximus,  lie  had  been 
profoundly  influenced.  Through  him  the  Neo- 
rlatonic  mysticism  was  transplanted  to  the  West, 
and  came  to  exert  a  marked  influence  on  later 
Christological  thought.  His  teachings  were  even 
more  openly  pantheistic  than  those  of  his  Oriental 
masters,  and  his  denial  of  the  reality  of  derived 
existence  and  his  thoroughgoing  Docetism  make 
it  extremely  diflicult  to  interpret  much  of  the 
language  in  which  he  strives  to  give  a  certain 
value  to  the  historical  facts  of  redemption.  While 
asserting  that  Christ  took  upon  Him  the  form  of 
a  servant  and  human  nature  in  its  entirety,  he 
shows  at  once  how  little  his  language  accords 
with  common -sense  usage  by  saying  that  the 
human  nature  that  the  Word  assumed  contains  in 
itself  the  entire  visible  and  invisible  creation. 
Christ's  mission  was  to  call  back  effects  into  causes, 
and  thus  to  prevent  causality  itself  from  perishing. 
Thus  in  assuming  and  renovating  human  nature 
He  renovated  the  whole  of  the  creation  visible  and 
invisible.  In  assuming  and  renovating  human 
nature  thus  with  its  universal  contents,  Christ 
raised  it  in  Himself  al)ove  all  that  is  visible,  and 
converted  it  into  His  Deity.  He  saved  the  entire 
human  nature  which  He  entirely  assumed  entirely 


in  itself  and  entirely  in  the  entire  race.  Entire 
humanity  is  exalted  in  Him  and  sits  at  the  right 
hand  of  God,  having  become  God  in  Him.  It  is 
manifest  that  such  concei)tion8  of  incarnation  leave 
no  place  for  evangelical  views  of  sin  or  redemption. 
By  nis  seeming  recognition  of  the  historical  life  of 
Christ  he  can  have  meant  only  to  set  forth  belief 
in  a  theophany  which  had  the  effect  of  furthering 
and  facilitating  the  rise  of  men  above  theophanies 
to  the  archetypal  (cf.  Domer,  II.  ii.  29461). 

9.  A  far  more  evangelical  type  of  mystical 
Christology  is  found  in  the  writings  of  Hugo  of 
St.  YictoF  (d.  1114)  and  Richard  of  St.  Yletop 
(d.  1173).  In  them  the  theosophy  of  Erigena  was 
transformed  into  ecstatic  enjoyment  of  God  Him- 
self. They  were  unable  to  fina  satisfaction  in  the 
Church  doctrine  of  the  transubstantiation  of  the 
bread  and  the  wine  into  the  body  and  the  blood  of 
Christ  as  the  form  in  which  Christ  may  be  enjoyed, 
but  yearned  for  a  spiritual  union  with  Christ,  the 
transubstantiation  of  the  believer  by  an  ecstatic 
exaltation  into  a  mystical  union  with  Christ.  The 
Christology  of  Hugo  and  Richard  was  clearly  that 
of  the  pseudo-Dionysius  and  of  Erigena ;  but  with 
them  the  Incarnation  was  conceived  of  more  dis- 
tinctly as  a  historical  fact,  and  the  ecstatic  union 
of  the  believer  with  Christ  did  not  so  clearly  in- 
volve loss  of  individual  consciousness  and  virtual 
absorption. 

10.  The  pantheistic  features  of  the  teaching  of 
Erigena  found  their  most  extreme  development  in 
Amalric  of  Bona  (d.  1204),  who  identified  God  with 
the  world  and  with  man.  Yet  he  did  not  wholly 
ignore  the  historical,  and  maintained  that  God 
revealed  Himself  as  Father  in  Abraliam,  as  Son  in 
Mary,  and  as  Holy  Spirit  daily  in  us.  He  declared 
that  we  are  the  natural  members  of  Christ,  because 
the  identical  soul  of  Christ  dwells  in  all  good  men. 
Spiritual  exaltation  from  Christ  dwellmg  in  us 
emancipates  us  from  all  moral  obligation,  and 
makes  sins  of  the  flesh  a  matter  of  indifference. 

11.  More  profoundly  philosophical  but  scarcely 
less  destructive  to  the  Christology  of  the  NT  and 
to  true  religion  was  the  mysticism  of  Master  Eck- 
hart  (d.  c.  1327).  He  refused  to  recognize  any 
distinction  between  man  and  God,  in  nature  or  in 
persons.  All  creatures  he  regarded  as  a  *pure 
nothing.'  Every  believer  is  God's  only-begotten 
son  in  the  same  sense  in  which  this  is  true  of 
Christ.  'Whatever  God  the  Father  has  given  to 
His  only-begotten  Son  in  human  nature,  He  has 
given  wholly  to  me.  Here  I  except  nothing, 
neither  union  nor  sanctity.'  *  Whatever  the 
Sacred  Scripture  says  concerning  Christ  is  also 
absolutely  true  of  every  good  man.'  Eternal 
generation  applies  to  every  good  man  as  fully  as 
to  Christ.  In  fact,  man  as  well  as  God  may  be 
said  to  have  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  and 
to  have  generated  the  eternal  Word. 

12.  In  John  Tanler  (d.  1361)  we  have  a  highly 
Neo-Platonic  mode  of  thought  combined  with  the 
most  devout  and  heartfelt  recognition  of  the  In- 
carnation and  the  propitiatory  suflerings  of  Christ 
as  absolutely  necessary  for  our  salvation.  Christ's 
being  is  cause,  essence,  and  beginning  in  relation 
to  all  things.  He  is  the  life  of  the  living,  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  the  restorer  of  the  de- 
formed and  disordered  who  have  corrupted  and 
spoiled  themselves  by  sin,  the  beginning  of  all 
light,  the  illumination  of  aJl  those  who  are  illumi- 
nated, the  revealer  of  obscurity  according  to  what 
it  is  proper  for  us  to  know,  and  the  beginning  of 
all  beginning.  His  being  is  inconceivable  and 
unspeakable,  and  without  names.  In  becoming 
flesh  and  making  atonement  for  the  guilt  of 
humanity  He  is  its  Redeemer.  The  Holy  Spirit 
took  of  the  most  pure  blood  of  the  virginal  heart 
of  Mary,  which  was  glowing  with  the  powerful 
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flame  of  love,  and  created  of  it  a  perfectly  Dure 
little  body  with  all  its  members,  and  a  pore  clean 
soul,  and  united  these  together.  This  soul  and 
body,  the  Person  of  the  £>n  of  God,  who  is  the 
eternal  Word  and  the  reflexion  of  the  Father's 
glory,  from  genuine  love  and  mercy,  for  the  sake 
of  our  bleeeedness,  took  upon  Himself  and  united 
with  Himself  into  the  unity  of  the  Person.  Thus 
the  Word  became  flesh  and  dwelt  with  us.  The 
humanity  of  Christ  he  regarded  as  even  in  the 
humiliation  permeated  by  the  Divine,  and  sharing 
in  the  possession  and  use  of  the  Divine  attributes. 
The  same  was  true  even  when  He  suffered  and 
died  on  the  cross.  According  to  its  lower  powers 
Christ's  soul  was  subject  to  needs.  From  this  point 
of  view  he  could  say  that  not  a  drop  of  His  Deity 
came  for  one  moment  to  the  help  of  His  poor 
agonizing  humanity  in  all  its  needs  and  in  its  un- 
speakable sufierings.  Tauler  is  never  weary  of 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  the  death  of  Christ. 
He  speaks  of  the  wnole  human  race  as  fallen  into 
eternal  death  and  the  eternal  wrath  of  God,  with 
the  loss  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Comforter.  Christ 
broke  the  bands  oi  etemsd  death  in  His  death  on 
the  cross,  and  made  a  complete  peace  and  recon- 
ciliation between  man  and  the  Heavenly  Father. 
This  reconciliation  is  confirmed  by  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  sufierings  and  death  of  Christ 
he  regarded  as  an  equivalent  for  man's  guilt,  as  a 
fulfilling  of  the  Law  which  we  were  under  obliga- 
tion to  lulfil,  in  that  He  suffered  in  our  place  and 
on  our  behalf.  Tauler  dwelt  with  great  persistence 
and  with  remarkable  pathos  on  the  details  of  the 
sufierincs  of  Christ  and  His  infinite  love  for  the 
souls  OI  men.  It  wiU  not  be  practicable  to  ^ve 
here  any  further  phases  of  mystical  Christological 
thought. 

13.  Scholastic  Christology  next  demands  atten- 
tion. Anselm  of  Canterbury  (d.  1109),  in  some 
respects  the  most  important  of  the  mediaeval 
theologians,  wrought  out  no  new  theory  of  the 
Person  of  Clirist;  but  his  satisfaction  theonr  of 
the  Atonement,  involving  the  abandonment  of  the 
supposition  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  a  ransom 
paia  to  the  devil,  and  basing  the  necessity  of  the 
aeath  of  the  God-man  on  the  infinite  weight  of  sin 
and  its  infinite  offence  to  the  honour  of  God,  was 
an  important  contribution  to  soteriology.  Satis- 
faction to  the  Divine  majesty  could  not  be  made 
by  man,  seeing  that  he  is  finite,  or  by  the  Son  of 
God  alone,  seeing  that  He  owed  no  satisfaction ; 
but  it  must  be  made  by  the  God-man.  While 
perpetuating  the  Augustmian  modes  of  thought 
as  they  had  been  modified  by  Gregory  the  Great, 
Alcuin,  etc.,  Anselm  was  also  greatly  influenced 
by  the  Neo-Platonic  semi-pantheism  of  Erigena. 
In  opposition  to  the  tritheism  of  RosceUinus,  which 
seemed  to  him  to  require  the  Incarnation  of  Father, 
Son,  and  Spirit,  and  not  of  the  Son  alone,  as  the 
means  of  man's  redemption,  he  insisted  that  it  was 
impossible  for  Father  and  Spirit  to  become  man. 
The  Incarnation  merely  accomplished  the  union  of 
the  Divine  and  human  i)ersonalities,  and  not  the 
union  of  the  Divine  and  human  natures.  The 
Divine  Person  became  man  and  formed  one  Person 
with  the  humanity  assumed,  but  not  the  nature. 
There  was  no  transformation  of  Deity  into  hu- 
manity or  of  humanity  into  Deity.  Not  the 
Divine  nature  but  the  Person  of  the  Son  became 
man.  If  the  Divine  Person  alone  and  not  the 
Divine  nature  took  part  in  the  Incarnation,  it  is 

Elain  that  wx  cannot  speak  of  tlie  three  Persons 
aving  become  man  in  Christ,  unless  wc  hold  that 
eevertS  persons  could  become  one  person  (Domer, 
II.  i.  p.  4420*.).  Anselm  as  a  Realist  insisted  that 
in  the  Incarnation  the  Logos  united  Himself  not 
with  an  individual  man,  but  wdth  impersonal 
humanity,  in  this  opposing  the  Nominalists,  who 


insisted  that  the  humanity  of  Chnst  was  individual 
and  personal. 

14.  Abelard  (d.  1142)  was  essentially  Sabellian  in 
his  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  insisted  that,  being 
unchangeable,  God  coula  not  have  become  some- 
thing which  He  was  not  eternally.  He  rejected 
such  expressions  as  'God  is  man,'  'Man  became 
God.'  He  affirmed  '  Grod  did  not  become  anything 
in  and  through  the  Incarnation.'  He  preferred 
to  say  in  effect,  '  in  the  man  Je.sus,  God  worked ' ; 
that '  in  Jesus  the  wisdom  of  God  revealed  itself, 
in  order  to  lead  men  to  salvation  by  doctrine 
and  example'  {Theologia  Christiana,  iv.  13).  This 
thought  he  is  never  weary  of  iterating  and  en- 
forcing, that  whatever  our  Lord  did  in  the  flesh 
was  for  our  instruction  by  way  of  example.  This 
includes  His  walk,  His  death,  and  His  resurrection. 
He  regarded  Incarnation  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term  as  unthinkable  and  impossible,  because  of  his 
conception  of  the  omnipresence  and  the  unchange- 
ableness  of  Grod. 

18.  Peter  Lombard  (d.  1160),  in  his  Sentences, 
which  became  the  text-book  of  mediaeval  schol- 
asticism and  thus  exerted  a  moulding  influence 
upon  later  scholastic  thought,  asked  and  sought 
to  answer  nearly  every  conceivable  question  re- 
specting Christ.  His  great  master  was  John  of 
Damascus ;  but  he  was  well  acquainted  with  Augus- 
tinian  thought,  and  no  doubt  with  the  works  of 
Anselm  and  Abelard.  He  was  also  somewhat 
familiar  with  Neo-Platonic  modes  of  thought 
without  being  overmastered  by  them.  He  sees 
no  reason  why  Father  or  Holy  Spirit  might  not 
have  become  incarnate,  but  finds  especial  appro- 
priateness in  the  fact  that  He  who  created  the 
world  should  deliver  it,  that  He  who  proceeded 
from  another  rather  than  He  who  is  self-existent 
should  be  sent  on  the  mission  of  redemption.  It 
would  have  been  less  fitting  for  Him  who  is 
Father  in  heaven  to  become  Son  in  the  sphere  of 
revelation.  The  human  nature  that  the  Son  as- 
sumed comprised  body  and  soul,  the  substance  of 
humanity.  This  humanity,  which  was  impersonal, 
was  free  from  any  stain  of  sin  ;  yet,  because  He  so 
willed,  the  liability  to  punishment  which  clung  to 
humanity  in  seneral  remained.  Though  as  re- 
gards  Ills  flesh  He  descended  from  Adam  and 
Abraham,  He  did  not  sin  in  Adam,  there  being  no 
concupiscence  in  His  conception.  The  question 
then  arises,  whether  the  Personality  or  the  nature  of 
the  Son  assumed  humanity.  As  he  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  maintaining  that  the  Son,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Father  and  the  Spirit,  became  incarnate, 
and  as  nature  is  what  the  Persons  of  the  Godhead 
have  in  common,  while  personality  connotes  the 
distinctions  in  the  Godhead,  he  could  only  answer 
that  the  Personality  and  not  the  nature  of  the  Son 
assumed  humanity  (against  Augustine).  But  he 
seems  to  have  held  that  in  and  through  the  Son 
the  Divine  nature  as  such  united  itself  with,  and 
appropriated  to  itself,  humanity.  Yet,  in  agree- 
ment with  John  of  Damascus  and  the  Antiochene 
theologians  of  the  4th  cent.,  he  thought  it  advis- 
able to  avoid  the  expression  *  the  Divine  nature 
became  flesh.'  In  further  discussing  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  Incarnation,  he  rejects  the  Eutychian 
and  the  Nestorian  views  of  tue  union  of  Divine 
and  human  in  the  Person  of  Christ.  He  denies 
that  out  of  the  two  natures  was  formed  a  single 
compound  nature.  The  Word  of  God,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  simply  clothed  with  body  and  soul  as 
with  a  garment,  m  order  that  He  mi^ht  appear  in 
a  form  accommodated  to  human  vision.  Thus  he 
virtually  denied  the  reality  of  the  union,  and  re- 
duced to  a  mere  theophany  the  Incarnation  of  the 
Son.  The  humanity  bemg  regarded  as  a  non- 
essential, accidental  feature  of  the  Son  of  God,  its 
end  and  aim  was  solely  that  of  manifestation,  and 
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God  mieht  for  this  purpose  have  used  some  other 
means  ror  helping  man  than  that  of  Incarnation. 
He  regarded  Christ's  mediatorial  work  as  acoom- 
plishea  hy  His  humanity  alone,  the  Divine  nature 
remaining  apart  hy  itself.  We  are  reconciled 
with  the  Son  as  with  the  Father  and  the  Spirit. 
The  entire  Trinity  blots  out  our  sins  throush 
the  mediation  of  tlie  humanity  of  Christ.  The 
work  of  atonement  is  accomplished  chiefly,  if  not 
exclusively,  by  Christ  in  His  humanity  setting 
forth  by  His  sufferings  the  fact  of  Goa's  recon- 
ciliation, and  b^  thus  awakening  in  men  love  for 
God  and  a  desire  to  follow  Christ's  example  of 
love  to  God  and  self-sacrifice  for  men.  In  some 
passages  he  seems  virtually  to  deny  that  God  be- 
came objectively  a  man  in  Christ,  and  to  maintain 
that  the  humanity  of  God  was  a  purely  subjective 
conception  of  the  hunjan  mind.  Moreover,  recon- 
ciliation was  not  reallv  effected  by  Christ,  but  God 
intended  that  His  life  and  death  should  be  re- 
garded as  propitiatory.  His  denial  of  personality 
to  the  humanity  of  Christ  necessitated  his  denial 
of  the  growth  of  Christ  in  grace  and  wisdom. 
Peter  Lombard's  denial  that  God  became  anything 
through  the  Incarnation  which  He  was  not  oefore, 
involves  the  doctrine  more  fully  wrought  out  by 
his  successors  and  known  in  tne  history  of  doc- 
trines as  Nihilianism.  This  conclusion  had  already 
been  reached  by  Abelard  (see  above) ;  but  the 
general  orthodoxy  of  Peter  Lombard  gave  it  in- 
creased importance. 

16.  Gerhoh  of  Reiehenberg  (d.  1169)  protested 
most  earnestly  against  the  Nestorionism  or  Nihil- 
ianism involved  in  the  teachings  of  Abelard  and 
Peter  Lombard,  and  maintains  that  'the  man 
bom  of  tlie  virgin  mother  is  in  truth  also  to  be 
called  the  Most  High,  not  only  in  the  nature  of  the 
Word  always  most  high,  but  also  in  His  human 
nature  that  has  been  exalted  even  to  the  point  of 
sitting  with  God  the  Father.'  He  claimed  for  the 
humanity  of  Christ  '  the  same  ^lory,  omnipotence, 
omnisapience,  omnivirtue,  omniniaiesty,  which  be- 
long to  the  Most  High  Father,'  ana  held  that '  the 
man  in  Christ  is  to  be  adored  with  worship '  in  the 
highest  sense.  '  Christ  who  is  everjrwhere,  accord- 
ing as  He  wills,  cannot  be  shut  up  in  a  place,  how- 
ever beautiful  or  desirable.'  The  body  of  Christ 
'  so  grew,  became  so  dilated,  that  it  filled  the  whole 
world.'  Again  he  speaks  of  Christ's  body  as  'a 
spiritual  body  that  has  overstepped  every  limita- 
tion of  time  and  space.'  Thus  we  see  in  this  Ger- 
man theologian  a  strong  reaction  against  French 
Nominalism  towards  the  Realism  of  Eutychianism 
and  Neo-Platonism,  which  was  to  go  to  the  utmost 
extreme  in  Grerman  Mysticism  (see  above)  and  to 
be  perpetuated  in  Lutheranism. 

17.  Thomas  Aquinas  (d.  1274)  built  upon  the 
foundations  of  his  Scholastic  predecessors,  and  was 
much  influenced  in  his  Christology  by  the  works  of 
John  of  Damascus  and  the  pseudo  -  Dionysius. 
Like  most  of  the  mediaeval  theologians,  he  aenied 
the  necessity  of  Incarnation  apart  from  human 
sin ;  yet  he  guarded  carefully  against  representing 
it  as  a  mere  accident  as  regards  God,  a  mere 
assumption  of  flesh  by  God  as  a  garment.  He 
insisted  upon  a  personal  union  of  God  with  hu- 
manity ;  and  yet  denied  that  *  the  Divine  Person 
so  assumed  one  human  nature  that  it  could  not 
assume  another.'  '  That  w^hich  is  uncreated  cannot 
be  comprehended  by  a  created  thing.'  While  he 
opposed  the  Nihilianism  of  Abelard  and  Peter 
Lombard,  he  yet  minimized  the  part  taken  by  the 
Divine  essence  in  the  Incarnation.  Like  most  of 
his  mediseval  predecessors,  he  denied  the  person- 
ality of  the  humanity  in  Christ.  Personality  it 
found  in  the  Ix)gos  as  a  distinction  Divinely  con- 
ferred. Like  Peter  I^mbard  also,  he  maintained 
that  not  the  Divine  nature  (which  would  involve 


Father  and  Spirit  as  well  as  Son),  but  only  the 
Divine  Person  of  the  Son,  became  in  any  sense 
united  with  humanity  in  the  Incarnation.  This 
union  bestowed  upon  humanity  nothing  of  the 
Divine  nature,  but  only  such  created  graces  as 
humanity  was  able  to  appropriate.  '  The  soul  of 
Christ  is  a  creature,  havmg  unite  capacity.'  This 
creaturely  grace  was  bestowed  in  perfection  at  the 
moment  of  incarnation  in  such  measure  that  its 
increase  is  inconceivable.  Christ's  knowledge  did 
not  embrace  the  Divine  knowledge,  it  being  '  im- 
possible for  any  creature  to  comprehend  the  Divine 
essence.'  Whatever  has  been,  is,  or  will  be,  was 
within  the  sphere  of  the  comprehension  of  Christ's 
soul  in  the  Word ;  but  not  the  knowledge  of  the 
possible,  involving  a  knowledge  of  the  Divine 
essence.  Thus  even  the  time  of  the  Divine  judg- 
ment which  Christ  professed  not  to  Imow  He  really 
knew,  but  was  ignorant  of  only  in  relation  to 
others.  Thomas  also  denied  omnipotence  to  the 
soul  of  Christ  on  the  same  ground.  Only  as  the 
instrument  of  Deity  could  the  human  soul  exert 
superhuman  influence.  He  maintained  that  in 
Christ  there  were  two  wills,  a  Divine,  which  was 
the  active  cause  of  all  He  did,  and  a  human,  which 
was  purely  instrumental.  In  the  human  will  he 
distinguisned  between  the  sensuous  {senHtiva)  will 
and  the  rational  will,  the  former  sometimes  wiUing 
things  other  than  God  willed,  but  not  contrary 
things;  the  latter  co-operating  and  harmonizing 
perfMstly  with  the  will  of  the  Word.  Yet,  while 
His  human  will  was  free,  Christ  did  not  have  the 

Eower  to  decide  for  Himself,  but  was  determined 
y  God.  like  Peter  Lombard,  Thomas  ascribed 
Christ's  mediatorial  function  to  His  humanity  and 
not  to  His  Deity.  He  agreed  with  most  of  his  pre- 
decessors in  denying  the  necessity  of  the  Incarna- 
tion and  suffering  of  the  Son  for  man's  salvation, 
maintaining  that  without  injustice  God  might 
have  freely  pardoned  human  sin.  Yet  he  reoog« 
nized  the  propriety  of  the  plan  of  redemption 
actually  adopted.  The  very  least  degree  of  suffer- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  Grod-man  would  have  suf- 
ficed. He  finds  difficulty  in  reconciling  Christ's 
suffering  with  His  blessed  fruition,  and  reaches 
the  conclusion  that  the  higher  aspect  (the  essence) 
of  His  soul  continued  in  perfect  iruition  while  the 
lower  suffered.  It  is  evident  that  this  great 
thinker,  while  rejecting  Eutychianism,  Nestorian- 
ism,  and  Adoptianism,  failed  to  reach  a  self-con* 
sistent  view  of  the  relation  of  the  Divine  and  the 
human  in  the  Person  of  Christ. 

18*  We  must  conclude  our  survey  of  Scholastic 
Christology  with  some  account  of  the  contribution 
of  John  Duni  Bootni  (d.  1308).  Although  Scotus 
differed  in  many  respects  from  Thomas,  and  gave 
his  name  to  a  P&ri;y  anta^nistic  to  the  latter 
(Scotists  versus  ThomLsts),  m  Christology  he  was 
content  for  the  most  part  to  follow  in  the  path 
that  had  been  so  well  oeaten  by  Thomas  and  his 
predecessors.  Like  these,  he  maintained  that 
the  union  of  the  Divine  and  the  human  was  only 
a  relation  so  far  as  the  Divine  was  concerned, 
and  that  for  the  Divine  to  become  anything  that 
was  not  eternal  is  inconceivable.  More  than 
Thomas  he  laid  stress  on  the  relative  independ- 
ence and  separateness  of  the  human  in  Christ. 
Independence  he  regarded  as  indispensable  to  per- 
sonality. He  supposed  that  the  human  nature  of 
Christ  was  such  that  it  would  have  attained  to 
personality  apart  firom  the  Word ;  yet  a  personality 
dependent  on  God,  and  not,  like  the  Divme,  incom- 
municable. More  than  Thomas  also  he  kept  clear 
of  Adoptianism,  and  guarded  against  representing 
Christ's  humanity  as  a  selfless  husk  (Domer).  He 
regards  Christ's  humanity  by  virtue  of  Divine  pre- 
destination and  grace  as  exalted  to  a  dignity  not 
possessed  by  nature.    Scotus  had  an  exalted  idea 
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of  human  nature  as  such,  and  attributed  to  it  a 
capacity  for  the  Divine  that  enabled  it  through 
the  Word  to  ^n  an  intuitive  view  of  creation 
that  may  be  said  to  be  infinite  in  its  scope.  In  the 
Incarnation  the  infinite  ethical  susceptibility  of 
the  human  soul  was  filled  by  the  infinite  God. 
He  did  not  regard  the  humani^  as  merely  passive 
and  instrumental.  In  joining  itself  with  the  will 
of  the  Son  that  was  seeking  union  with  humanity, 
the  human  will  of  Jesus  was  not  passive,  but  being 
wrought  upon  by  the  Divine  it  determined  itself 
to  increasing  susceptibility  to  the  Divine.  He 
attributes  to  the  humanity  of  Christ  growth  in 
knowledge  and  volition,  ana  suffering  of  soul  and 
body.  He  regards  as  miraculous  and  inexplicable 
the  fact  tliat  the  Divine  nature  did  not  swaUow 
up  the  human  so  as  practically  to  annihilate  it, 
but  rather  caused  it  to  retain  its  true  humanity. 
The  necessity  of  supposing  the  humanity  of  Christ 
active  in  the  Incarnation,  doubtless  had  to  do  with 
the  stress  that  Scotus  laid  on  the  immaculate  con- 
ception of  Mary  in  whom  this  activity  could  be 
assumed.  In  some  resi>ects  Scotus  advanced  be- 
yond any  of  the  Scholastic  theologians  in  his  efibrts 
to  solve  the  mysteries  of  the  Incarnation. 

19.  The  Christology  of  the  Evangelical  sects  of 
the  medieeval  time  (Petrobrusians,  Henricians, 
Amoldist^,  Waldenses,  Taborites,  Lollards,  and 
Bohemian  Brethren)  may  be  characterized  in 
general  as  naively  Biblical,  and  accordant  with 
that  of  the  orthoaox  teachers  of  the  2nd  and  3rd 
centuries.  Much  of  the  mediaeval  Evangelical 
Christology,  as  well  as  much  of  the  Anal^ptist 
Christology  that  was  its  outgrowth,  savoured 
strongly  of  Adoptianism.  This  was  no  doubt  due 
in  part  to  the  widespread  influence  of  the  Paul- 
icians,  who  were  transported  in  large  numbers  from 
Armenia  to  Bulgaria  by  the  Eastern  Empire  during 
the  early  Middle  Ages.  All  the  Evangelical  sects 
of  that  era  laid  the  utmost  stress  upon  obedience  to 
the  precepts  of  Christ,  especially  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  and  on  following  the  exami)le  of  Christ. 
While  they  kept  the  humanity  of  Christ  constantly 
before  them,  they  worshipped  Him  as  God,  repudi- 
ating utterly  all  Mariolatry,  and  all  worship  of 
images,  holy  places,  saints,  martyrs,  etc.  They 
seem  not  to  have  concerned  themselves  at  all  about 
the  relations  of  the  Divine  and  the  human  in  the 
Person  of  Christ,  but  to  have  been  content  with 
the  NT  representations  accepted  in  a  devout  and 
simple-minded  way.  It  is  probable  that  nearly  all 
of  tliem  would  have  accepted  without  hesitation 
the  so-called  Apostles*  Creed,  but  would  have 
hesitated  to  accept  the  so-called  Athanasian  Creed. 
The  inquisitors  frequently  charge  the  Waldenses 
and  related  parties  with  denying  the  true  Deity  of 
Christ,  although  they  had  the  profoundest  rever- 
ence for  Him  and  gladly  gave  their  lives  for  Him. 
The  Catharistic  sects,  foUowing  the  Gnostics  and 
Manicliseans  of  the  earlier  time,  denied  the  true 
Deity  of  Christ  (regarding  Him  as  one  of  many 
angelic  beings  or  emanations),  and  the  reality  of 
His  Incarnation  and  suffering. 

Chiliastic  views  were  widely  prevalent  among 
the  heretical  oflshoots  of  the  Franciscans,  Joachim- 
ites,  Olivists  (followers  of  Peter  Olivi),  Taborites, 
etc. 

20.  The  idolatrous  disposition  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  Catholic  Churches  in  the  mediseval  times 
created  an  insatiable  demand  for  holy  objects  con* 
nected  with  the  Person  and  the  life  of  Christ 
(articles  of  clothing,  fragments  of  the  cross,  etc.), 
and  especially  for  portraits  and  statuettes  pro- 
duced from  life  by  contemporaries  or  miraculously 
formed.  In  the  East  the  ikons,  as  they  existed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages  (close  of  the 
Iconoclastic  Controversy),  which  had  long  before 
become  conventionalizea,  furnished  the  models  for 


all  later  productions,  and  little  scope  was  given  to 
the  imagmation  of  the  artist  or  the  expK>itation 
of  fraudulent  antiquities.  In  the  West  unlimited 
license  was  given  to  both.  The  Abgar  picture  (see 
Aboab),  whether  w^hat  purported  in  the  4th  cent, 
to  be  a  contemporary  portrait  had  be«n  preserved 
or  not,  was  sure  under  the  circumstances  to  re- 
appear in  the  mediseval  West,  and  it  could  hardly 
have  been  expected  that  one  church  would  lie 
allowed  to  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  an  object  at  once 
so  desirable  ana  so  easily  made.  There  is  no  suffi- 
cient foundation  for  the  story  that  the  handker- 
chief-portrait remained  in  Edessa  tiU  944,  whence 
it  was  taken  to  Constantinople  by  Imperial  order, 
and  thence  went  to  Italy  in  the  14tn  cent.,  pre- 
sumably in  connexion  with  the  Crusades.  It  is 
not  likely  that  so  perishable  an  article  would  have 
lasted  for  six  centuries,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
thousand  years  that  have  elapsed  since  its  sup- 
posed removal  from  Edessa,  and  the  ecclesiastics 
of  the  medixeval  time  were  so  unscrupulous  in  pro- 
viding themselves  with  revenue  •  producing  holy 
objects  that  no  dependence  can  be  placed  on 
their  accounts  of  their  sources.  It  may  safely  be 
assumed  that  neither  the  Roman,  the  Crenoese, 
nor  the  Parisian  handkerchief  •  portrait  is  that 
which  long  abode  in  Edessa,  and  tnat  all  alike  are 
of  mediaeval  or  later  origin,  though  the  Grenoese 
enjoys  the  honour  of  having  hSdn.  pronounced 
genuine  by  Pius  ix.  Even  moro  manifestly  spuri- 
ous and  lacking  in  antiquity  is  the  so  -  called 
Veronica  portrait,  said  to  have  been  transferred 
by  Boniface  vui.,  in  1297,  from  the  Hospital  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  St.  Petei^s  in  Rome.  Those  who 
have  been  vouchsafed  a  glimpse  of  the  sacred  ob- 
ject represent  it  as  almost  completely  faded  out. 
The  legend  is  that  a  pious  woman  (according  to 
some  tiie  woman  cured  of  the  issue  of  bl<x>d), 
moved  with  compassion  for  Jesus,  as,  bleeding  and 
sweating,  He  was  going  to  the  cross,  gave  Him  her 
head-cloth  to  wipe  His  face  with,  and  that  Jesus 
imprinted  His  features  upon  it  and  returned  it  to 
her  as  a  token  of  love.  The  name  Veronica  was 
by  some  supposed  to  be  the  Latin  equivalent  of 
the  name  of  tlie  woman  ;  but  by  others  it  is  taken 
to  mean  '  true  image,'  as  etymologically  it  might. 
The  Roman  Church  has  canonized  this  purely 
mythical  woman  as  St.  Veronica.  The  picture, 
according  to  copies  made  before  it  faded  out,  re- 
presents an  oval  bearded  face  with  thin  hair 
reaching  to  the  temples,  eyes  closed,  and  a  some- 
what agonized  expression.  This  inartistic  picture 
became  a  model  for  Correggio  and  other  artists 
of  the  later  Middle  Ages.  The  stories  about  the 
sweat-cloth  image,  and  probably  pictures  pur- 
porting to  be  the  original,  may  have  found  place 
as  early  as  the  7th  or  8th  cent. ;  but  those  exhib- 
ited in  the  mediieval  and  later  times  were  prob- 
ably of  purely  mediaeval  origin,  and  were  no  ooubt 
freely  produced  as  they  were  needed.  Rome  was 
not  allowed  to  monopolize  the  '  original '  Veronica 
portrait,  Milan  and  Jaen  having  put  forth  rival 
claims.  Many  other  pictures,  e<^ually  lacking  in 
authenticity  and  with  similar  claims  to  antiauity, 
were  produced  and  exhibited  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  portraits  of  the  earlier  time  (4th  cent,  onward) 
being  for  the  most  part  taken  as  models.  The 
symbolical  representation  of  Christ  as  a  fi^h  was 
perpetuated  from  the  earlier  time.  Christ  as  the 
Good  Shepherd,  with  the  face  of  a  beardless  youth, 
was  a  common  form  of  representation  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  as  earlier.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many 
that  the  artists  of  the  Renaissance,  while  influenced 
to  some  extent  by  the  older  portraits,  drew  freely 
on  pagan  materials,  using  especially  the  earlier 
representations  of  iEsculapius  to  aid  their  imagin- 
ations in  depicting  the  ideal  Christ.  Cruci&es 
with   agonized  face   and    bleeding  wounds  were 
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freely  used  during  the  Middle  Ages.  It  needs 
scarcely  be  said  that  the  Evanffelical  and  Cathar- 
istic  parties  utterly  repudiate  tlie  use  of  pic- 
tures of  Christ  and  crucifixes  as  idolatrous.— See 
Christ  in  Art. 

LiTKRATURB.— Writings  of  the  theologians  whose  opinions  are 
presented :  works  on  the  History  of  Doctrines  bv  Hamack 
(Oemian  and  Enulish).  Baur,  Seeberg,  Thomasius  (ed.  Seeberg), 
and  Loots;  Bach,  Dogmengetch.  d.  M.A.,  187dH5;  Schwane, 
Dogmengeaeh.  d.  mittleren  Zeit,  1882;  Renter,  Gegeh.  d. 
AufkUirung  im  Jf.^.,  1875-7;  Domer,  Enturiekelungageseh.  d. 
Lehre  v.  d.  Perrnn  Christie  1858  falso  Eng.  tr.) ;  works  on  Ohurch 
History  by  K.  Mtiller,  MoIIer,  Oieseler,  Neander,  Schaif,  and 
Ha8e;'art.  on  '  Christologie,'  *  Christosbilder,'  and  on  theo- 
logians and  systems  conoemed  in  PRE^t  &n<l  in  Hastinj^* 
EneydoptBdia  of  Religion  and  Ethics  \  Oottschick,  'Studien 
zur  YersdhnunKsIehre  d.  M.A.'  in  Zeitsehr.  /.  Kirehenge»eh. 
xxii.,  xxiii.,and  xxiv.;  Ddllinger,  Beitrdge  zur  Sektengesek.  d. 
M.A.,  1890 ;  Denifle,  Arch%r>  J.  Lit.-  u.  Kirehen^Mh.  a.  M.A.^ 
1885,  and  onward.  ALBERT  HeNRY  NeWMAN. 

CHRIST    IN  REFORMATION  THEOLOGY.— It 

b  commonly  -said  that  the  whole  Christian  Church 
has  taken  its  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ  from 
the  Eastern  Church,  and  simply  adopted  the  defini- 
tions formulated  at  the  Councils  of  Nicaea,  Con- 
stantinople, and  Chalcedon ;  and  further,  that  at 
the  Keformation  tlie  Reformers  contented  them- 
selves with  brushing  away  the  meaningless  refine- 
ments of  the  Scholastic  divines  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  accepted  without  change  the  conclusions 
come  to  in  the  Councils  of  the  undivided  Church. 
Neither  of  these  statements  is  strictly  accurate. 
They  have  this  basis  of  truth  that  both  East  and 
West  accepted  the  same  forms  of  sound  words, 
and  professed  the  Creeds  and  verbal  definitions 
sanctioned  by  the  (Ecumenical  Councils  down  to 
that  of  Chalcedon,  but  tliey  do  not  take  into 
account  the  fact  that  verbal  statements  may  cover 
a  CTeat  deal  of  divergence  in  intellectual  views — 
a  divergence  which  in  the  present  case  was  not 
merely  in  intellectual  conception,  but  represented 
fundamentally  distinct  types  of  Christian  piety. 

The  Western  Church  owed  venr  little  to  the 
Eastern,  and  had  a  Christology  of  its  own  with 
a  clearly  marked  history,  from  Tertullian  to 
Augustine ;  and  its  intellectual  definitions  corre- 
sponded to  a  definite  type  of  Christian  piety. 
Atlianasius  and  Augustine  alike  dwell  on  the 
mystery  lying  in  the  union  of  the  Divine  and  the 
human  in  the  Person  of  Christ  the  God-man,  and 
can  express  their  thought  in  the  same  language ; 
but  for  Athanasius  the  mystery  lies  in  the  union 
of  two  natures,  while  for  Augustine  the  mystery 
lies  in  the  Person.  *  My  Saviour,'  says  Athanasius, 
*inust  be  the  great  God  who  maae  heaven  and 
earth  ;  and  He  must  unite  the  human  and  Divine 
natures  wliicli  He  possesses,  in  a  union  which  for 
nie  is  a  mystery  to  be  believed,  but  which  my 
intelligence  can  never  explain  or  penetrate.'  The 
Greek  type  of  piety  fed  itself  on  the  mysterious 
union  of  natures  ;  tlie  Incarnation  was  the  central 
thought  in  Christianity,  and  salvation  apj)eared 
to  the  Eastern  Church  as  a  species  of  dittusion  of 
the  Incarnation  :  men  were  saved  when  they  were 
al>sorbed  in  the  Dinne.  Augustine  felt  as  strongly 
the  need  for  a  Saviour  who  was  both  God  and 
man ;  and,  inheriting  the  theology  tradition  of 
the  West,  first  established  by  Tertullian  and 
confirmed  by  Ambrose  of  Milan,  he  found  a  clue 
to  a  statement  of  the  Person  of  Christ  in  the  NT 
phrases,  '  the  form  of  God,'  and  *  the  form  of  a 
sen^ant/  and  held  that  these  two  forms  coexisted 
in  the  unity  of  the  Person  (see  above,  p.  854'). 
There  was  no  mystery  in  the  natures.  They  did 
not  coalesce  or  blend  or  unite  so  far  as  the  natures 
themselves  were  concerned.  The  Person  possesses 
both  these  forms  simultaneously  ;  the  one  and  the 
same  Person  wa«*  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  the 
form  of  God  and  in  the  form  of  a  servant ;  and  in 
this  unity  of  the  Person  lay  the  mystery.     *  Filius 


Dei  semper,  filius  hominis  ex  tempore,  tamen  unus 
Christus  ex  unitate  personse.  In  coelo  erat  ^uando 
in  terra  loquebatur.  Sic  erat  filius  hominis  in 
cGclo,  quomodo  filius  Dei  erat  in  terra ;  filius  Dei 
in  terra  in  suscepta  came,  filius  hominis  in  ccelo 
in  unitate  personte.'  All  believ^ers  feel  this  unit^ 
so  very  strongly  that  tliey  instinctively  create  this 
unity  of  the  Person  for  themselves.  The  unity 
exists  in  the  heart  of  every  Christian.  The 
common  Christian  thought  is  tnat  there  is  a  Man 
in  whom  God  dwells,  and  who  is  God.  This  is 
the  mystery  of  the  Person.  'Proprium  illius 
hominis  sacramentum  est.' 

It  is  evident  that  the  piety  which  dwells  on  the 
niystery  of  the  Person  as  opposed  to  the  mystery 
of  the  union  of  the  natures  has  its  attention 
directed  to  the  personal  saving  acts  rather  than  to 
the  passive  condition  of  incarnation,  and  sees  its 
salvation  worked  out  for  it  in  the  life,  death,  and 
rising  again  of  the  Divine  Person,  rather  than  in 
the  difiuBion  of  the  Incarnation.  Thus  two  types 
of  Christian  piety  correspond  to  the  two  differing 
intellectual  conceptions  of  where  the  mystery  lies 
in  the  Person  of  Christ,  and  each  can  accept  the 
same  verbal  definitions. 

Luther  and  all  the  Reformers  held  the  Western 
conception  of  the  Person  of  Christ.  For  Luther 
and  for  Calvin  the  most  venerated  creed  was  the 
Western  sjrmbol  which  is  called  the  Apostles* 
Creed,  which  in  its  old  Roman  form  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  first  half  of  the  2nd  century.  Luther 
and  Calvin  both  placed  it  in  their  catechisms  for 
children.  Calvin  declares  that  the  whole  of  his 
Institutio  is  its  exposition,  and  Luther  always 
understood  the  Niceno  and  the  Athanasian  Creeds 
to  be  explanations  of  the  Apostles'  Creed.  For 
Luther,  as  for  Augustine,  Jesus  is  a  Man  in  whom 
God  dwells,  and  who  is  God. 

Luther  always  declared  that  he  accepted  the  doctrine,  and 
nothing  but  the  doctrine,  of  the  ancient  Church  on  the  Person 
of  Chnst.  *  No  one  can  deny,'  he  says,  '  that  we  hold,  believe, 
sing,  and  confess  aJl  things  in  correspondence  with  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  that  we  make  nothing  new  therein,  nor  add  an^-thing 
thereto,  and  in  this  way  we  belong  to  the  old  Church,  and  are 
one  \iith  it.'  The  Schnialkald  Articles  and  the  Augsburg 
Confession  begin  with  stating  over  again  the  doctrines  of  the 
Old  Catholic  Church,  founding  on  the  Nicene  Creed,  and 
quoting  Ambrose  and  Augustine;  and  Luther's  contention 
always  was  that,  if  the  sophistry-  of  the  Schoolmen  could  be 
cleared  away,  the  old  doctrines  of  the  ancient  Church  w-ould 
stand  forth  in  their  original  purity.  When  he  spoke  of  the 
Scholastic  Theology  as  sophistry,  he  attached  a  definite  meaning 
to  the  word.  He  meant  not  merely  that  the  Schoolmen  played 
with  the  outsides  of  doctrines,  and  asked  and  solved  innumer- 
able trivial  questions,  but  also  that  the  imposing  edifice  they 
erected  was  hollow  within,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Ood  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  maintained  that 
in  the  heart  of  the  system  there  was,  instead  of  the  God  whom 
Jesus  had  revealed,  the  abstract  entity  of  pagan  philoMphy,  an 
unknown  deity— for  God  could  never  be  revealed  by  meta- 
physics. All  this  sophistry'  he  swept  away,  and  Uien  declared 
that  he  stood  on  the  g^round  occupied  by  the  theologians  of  the 
ancient  Church,  whose  faith  was  rooted  in  Uie  triune  God,  and 
in  belief  in  Jesus  Christ  the  Revealer  of  God.  The  old  theology* 
had  nothing  to  do  with  Mariolatr3'  or  with  saint-worship;  it 
revered  the  triune  God  and  Jesus  Christ,  His  Son,  the  Saviour 
of  mankind.  Moreover,  Luther  believed,  and  riffhtly  believed, 
that  for  the  Fathers  of  the  ancient  Church,  the  theological 
doctrines  in  which  they  expressed  their  conceptions  about  God 
and  the  Person  of  Christ  were  no  dead  formulas,  but  were  the 
expression  of  a  living  Christian  experience.  Luther  took  the 
old  dogmas,  and  made  them  live  again  in  an  age  in  which  it 
seemed  as  if  they  had  lost  all  their  vitality  and  had  d^nerated 
into  mere  dead  doctrines  on  which  the  intellect  could  sharpen 
itself,  but  which  were  out  of  all  relation  to  the  practical 
religious  life  of  men.  That  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  Luther 
gave  to  theology  a  religious  interest,  and  this  was  a  recover^*  of 
something  which  had  been  lost.  Medieval  theology  had  little 
sense  of  reli^on.  Religious  phenomena,  like  the  appearance 
of  St.  Francis  and  the  existence  of  the  'Brethren,'  were  not 
taken  into  serious  consideration  by  theologians.  The  Summa  of 
Thomas  Aquinas  gives  little  insight  into  the  deep  and  genuine 
religious  experience  of  the  writer,  and  gets  no  insi>iration  there. 
The  efforts  of  the  Schoolmen  were  directed  solely  to  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  philosophical  implications  of  traditional  doctrines ; 
they  ignored  the  relation  to  actual  religioutt  life  in  the  Church, 
apart  from  which  theolop'  becomes  unreal.  Probably  it  re- 
quires a  succession  of  religious  geniuses  to  maintain  the  right 
connexion  between  theolog}'  and  contemporary'  religious  ex- 
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«  jjcniu*  bet 


•na.  our  cmly  Joy  bs  Tliai 
Aj  Thou  our  priB  wilt  be 
sui,  ba  TbDU  oar  glan  iii 
And  tbrDUffta  BLcmltr^ — 


td  ttarougb  Btcrailf ' 

id  mcb  eipMiMKB  u  flndi — '— 

tiu  nutoial  ot  ttwokvy. 
ing  thi  Cliui 


!d  the  puh  tc 


id  ■>  tiuolocry  nitiBad  Ite  oppor 

lUdtlHOlgnoodvtdui  the 

MipRtiur  mudi  Ulca  thiw,  It 

. , <  na«  truui,  ud  Nl  ploiu  •oulu 

nt  dI  iUpnpR  food,  tlwakicr  bnguiihed, 
■oaBiiipiBiBiqWtUKni^BtUnWflOViDffOO  thfl  wfalgl  of  tlUth, 
itin  cwrtal  tbtir  crotclwi  loving  aboot  nitli  tbUD.  Thej' 
■till  balieved  in  id  eicloriie  priert£aod,  b  nuiKlal  lammenUl 
gnca.  In  prayfTfl  Co  Hlnta,  ud  workH  of  mant  and  Pkpal  dis- 
pauaClDu.  Even  the  '  Brathnn '  who,  all  tbmagb  tba  Hlddle 
Ages,  pi^tMlly  iprared  tbeaodealankal  ayaCcin  and  obatiutely 
put  to  all  who  tned  to  foroe  doctrloaa  apon  Uwm  tlie  qocHtion, 
^When  did  Chriat  twota  tbatT'  wut  iCnnMly  wHliauC  any 
9  atMe  a  theotosy  ol  thdr  own.  For  oaatniica  the 
■      UontoCI  ■  - 


.._ -  -  w  Uianghta  of  Mlh  supnina  the     „ 

^-j  whole  aphere  ol  rell^oa — In  church  life.  In  ritual  and 

tbeolcicy,  aa  weO  aa  In  Uie  lonely  heart.  Ihnxvn  Lather  cuiie 
Ui«  nal«wv«r7  that  then  m*  tlMolivSaiJ  materia]  In  the 
llTlng  en»rlenfla  ol  ClhriatUui  aonU.  And  alnoe  in  tiia  ChrlBtian 
aoul  Chrin  li  alnya  enthnned,  tUaamoonlad  to  a  n^aoovery 
ol  the  plao  at  Chtln  In  Oa^on.  DInotlns  Itaell  thai  ts 
experience,  thcdoflT  realiied  that  ila  Important  biak  la  not  to 
five  the  metapt^al  aanuauoa  about  Chriifi 
■  a  Soboounen  1  '     ' 


m  laborioualy 
eipluln  thi  nature  ot  Hli  laili^  wotk  whlcb  maka  bellevera 
hall  Hltn  u  Lord. 

But  if  Luther  accepted  the  old  fonuulnH  de- 
Bcribing  the  nature  of  God  and  tlie  Person  of 
Chriitt,  he  did  ao  in  a  thoroughly  charecteriatic 
way.  He  desired  to  state  them  in  plain  German, 
M  that  they  could  appeal  to  the  'common  man.' 
Neither  lie  nor  any  of  the  Refoimere  believed  that 
theology,  which  for  them  was,  or  ought  to  be,  the 
most  practical  of  ail  disciplinea,  ivaa  a  aeeret 
science  for  experts,  described  in  a  language  wliich 
must  be  unintelligible  to  the  multitude.  He  con- 
fessed with  lioiiie  impatience  that  technical  theo- 
iogital  terms  were  Bometimea  neceasaTy,  but  he 
did  not  like  them,  and  he  used  them  aa  little  aa 
possible. 
'(^podfliodibaniinn  nit 
—  1 n;-  -^j  acjipturaa  deflnfta  tat'  (Eriangen  oL  Im.C 


cDioper  acrlpturaa  deflnt^tst''  (Erla 
xxxti.  600.    Uke  Atbanaalua,  be  prelemd  the  w< 


axpceH  the  relation  between  Uie  I^nona  In  the  Trinllr.  Ho 
e**n  dbniHd  the  tcnn  Trinitf  or  Its  Oennao  equlnlenta  Drei- 
JMiQita.  DrrOiiU.  •  DrHUtkkelt  M  dn  ncOit  b&w  Deutw^. 
daOB  In  der  Oattiiclt  let  die  btehite  BnlEk^t.  Btllcbe  namm 
aaDrrihrit:  ah«  daa  lanteC  allBuiplltllaiita  .  .  .  danim  lautet « 
■nch  kalt.  und  viel  beaer  apriich  man  Oott  denn  dtc  DnKolUir- 
kBlf<ErlanR«D>,  xU.  «e).  He  called  the  tecbnlcsl  lemu  <iih1 
In  tba  old  creeda  votabftia  malhttnatiea,  and  did  not  uw  any  of 
them  In  hit  StnaH  or  Ijirge  CktechUma. 

In  framing  his  conception  of  what  was  meant 
by  the  Person  of  Christ,  Luther,  like  all  the  Re- 
formers,  started  from  the  saving  work  of  the  Re- 
deemer. He  approached  the  Person  of  Christ  from 
our  Lord's  incdiatoriat  work,  and  not  from  any 
metaphysical  way  of  thinking  what  Godhead 
must  he,  and  what  manhood  must  be,  and  how 
Godhead  and  manliood  can  be  united.  He  rises 
from  the  office  to  the  Person,  and  does  not  descend 
from  the  Person  to  Ihe  office. 
'  Christ  is  not  called  Chrlit  becaane  He  hu  two  natur«. 

eomrortlND  nanie  becauae  of  Eil  office  and  work  vhitih  He  hu 
undertaken '  {.6,  ill.  BH). 

It  la  a  true  ipprcdiktlon  of  Hln  voA  that  kadi  to  a  real 
knowledge  of  Hia  Penon.  '  He  who,  with  Peter,  has  a  true  view 
of  Uie  offloe  wliloh  Chrlit  uiuit  eurdae  In  the  world,  and  cSect 
with  ua,  muit  conclude  with  Fetw  that  Chrlit  mod  be  God  In 
nke  omidpotence'  (ib.  vl.  tSS).  'To  maave  from  ua  (he 
boRlEn  of  iln,  dtath,  hell,  and  the  derO,  and  to  vanqulih  their 
power,  and  to  brinn  again  ri^teoufliea,  lite,  and  nUatlon,  are 
the  worki  neither  of  men  nor  ot  in)[ela,  but  onlj'  of  the  •>ne. 
Eternal,  Divine  Ma]e«t|y,  the  Omlor  ot  heaven  and   euth. 


TAfff/ore  muflt  thie  leed  of  Abraham  be  true.  everUitiiiff,  A1- 
mighty  Odd,  equal  to  tbet^tbertrom  all  eternity '{».  xix.  IS). 
He  *lhj  accompliihed  an  eSeotual  redemptloti  for  fallen  and 
eniUved  huuiiuiitr  mugt  needs  be  Divine.    The  idea  of  a  re- 

len  than  the  one  eternal  Ood,  wai  to  Luther  an  abiunllty. 
BedopipUon  and  Godhead  were  lnMpai»hly  bound  together. 

So,  like  Athatiosius,  Luther  found  in  his  solva. 
tion  t!ie  proof  of  tlie  Divinity  of  the  Saviour. 
Beneath  all  the  reasonings  of  the  creat  Alex- 
andrian there  lay  his  mndanient^  Christian 
experience  that  the  Saviour  who  redeemed  liim 
must  be  the  ^eat  God  wlio  mode  heaven  and 
earth.    It  was  the  same  with  Luther. 

In  theiecond  article  on  the  Creed  In  hla , 

■  This  means  thai  1  brlieiio  Ihat  Jvsua  Chrlat.  tniB  Ood  . 


re  were  no  helplaK  ui-     Bui 


It  He  he  God,  i 

wetebl  and  Htto  away  ila  and  dt 
glTei  eternal  life.  ThlihonrC 
rlfhtly  «onl«aa :  "  r 

hold  tut,  and  thi._ 

■haltbeiil«Bed'(J 

Jeans  Christ  was  for  Luther  l/u  mirror  of  Ihe 
/alhtrli/  heart  of  Got!,  and  therefore  was  God ; 
God  Himself  was  the  only  Comforter  who  conid 
brine  lent  to  the  human  soul  burdened  by  siu  and 
grief;  and  the  Holy  Spirit  was  God.  The  old 
creeds  confessed  One  God,  leather,  Son.  and  Holy 
Ghost,  and  the  confeiiaion  contented  him,  what- 
ever words  were  used.  Besides,  he  rejoiced  to 
place  himself  side  by  side  with  the  Chrutians  of 
the  ancient  days,  who  were  free  from  the  sophis- 
tries of  the  Schoolmen,  and  to  feel  that  he  also 
belonged  to  the  ancient  Church,  the  cummunion  of 
the  satnts. 

But  although  Lnther  and  the  other  Refomiers 
accepted  the  theoloj^y  of  the  ancient  Church  and 
introduced  its  creeds  into  the  reformed  services  of 


been  done  before  their  day ;  and  the  thought  of 
the  Divinity  of  Christ  nieant  more  to  thera  than  it 
had  done  to  their  early  predecessors.  Jesus,  the 
Saviour,  seemed  U)  be  God  in  a  more  intimate  way 
to  them  than  to  the  earlier  divines.  The  old  theo- 
logy had  stated  the  doctrine  of  the  Two  Natures  in 
the  Person  of  Christ,  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest 
that  the  only  function  of  the  Divine  nature  was  to 
^ve  to  the  human  work  of  the  Saviour  snch  an 
importance  as  to  make  it  effective-  Thin  is  seen 
in  Augustine,  in  Anselni,  and  in  the  Reformed 
Scholastics  of  the  I7th  century.  Lnther  and  his 
fellow- Reformers  always  refused  (o  take  this 
limited  way  of  regarding  the  Divinity  of  Christ- 
They  did  not  refuse  the  expression  'Two  Natures 
in  One  Person,'  but  Lnther  makes  it  plain  that 
tlie  words  suggested  an  idea  which  he  believed  to 
be  wrong,  and  wliich  Itad  to  be  guarded  against. 
He  declares  frequently  that  we  must  beware  of 
thinking  that  the  Deity  and  the  humanity  of  Christ 
are  united  in  such  an  external  fashion  that  we 
may  look  at  the  one  a^art  from  the  other.  When 
we  see  .lesos,  we  perceive  God  and  man  really  and 
intimately  united. 

"Thii  li  the  flnt  principle  and  most  excellent  article,  bow 
Chrin  I]  the  Father :  that  He  are  not  to  doubt  that  whatnever 
thr  man  aayg  and  doa  ii  reckoned,  and  must  be  reckonH),  >■ 
•aid  and  done  In  heaven  for  all  aniretB ;  and  In  the  world  (or  all 
[utera :  In  hell  for  aU  devlli :  In  Ote  heart  tor  every  evil  oon- 

et  thought*.     For  it  we  1  

I...1. . jr..    .,.-  ,^ ^ 

ir  bera  In  Chriit 

Lnther's  sense  of  the  rich  and  fnll  Divinity  of 
Christ  is  not  won  at  the  expense  or  neglect  of  His 
humanity.  On  the  controiy,  he  believed  that  the 
reason  why  the  Schoolmen  had  made  so  many 
mistakes  was  that  they  had  practically  omitted 
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the  liumanity  of  Christ  oltugetber.  Tliev  had 
obiicnred  His  humanity  by  a  multitude  of  con- 
ceptiona  and  fancies  wliicli  Luther  could  not  abide. 
The  legends  of  me&ninKlese  miracles  and  super- 
niitural  clfuma  attribute  to  the  infant  Jesus,  he 
characterizes  as  '  pure  foolishnesii.'  For  it  widened 
the  gulf  between  Him  and  us.     Where  a  mudiKeval 

Sreacber  delighted  iu  recounting  marvels  taken 
■om  apocryphal  sources,  empbasiang  all  that 
tended  to  put  Christ  in  a  diHereut  order  of  being 
from  iiti,  Luther  dwelt  continually  on  all  Hia 
characteristically  human  traits,  on  all  that  made 
Him  one  with  U8. 

a  bring  ChiiiC  <nto  our  huiunity,  the 
one  qI  hi*  Kniiont  (ErU.n((en  cd.  n.  IM). 
t  pLotum  ol  the  boi'bood  of  Jeius  aro  full  oF 
.he  fuDlly  life  of  the  hams  itt  Wittenberg.  The 
Jart  like  oiiier  bora,  wu  pfotedtml,  like  torm, 
j^li,  wumckiedmt  Kin  mother^a  bi 


mibj^l 


for  Uk  mother,  brourbt  her  w^ter  fruni 
d  fmm  the  hap  In  tbn  yud.  and  flnilly, 
up  nod  becune  Blronnr,  bcnn  to  ply  the  jud  to 
vr  (pMatinV    Awl  thu,  Uithsr  userWd  uraiiut 
■ -a  it  into  ui  ortlolB  of  f.tth  th»l  Ohriit 


le  lint  moment  of  Hia  life  vm  m 


tuU  ol  wisdom  that 
t  only  a   mutiliit*a 


to  do  witli  Oume  «ba  (acribe  t«  Chriet  on 
humanity.  'BybDmuilty  I  man  body  andnui,  Ann  tnii  1 
*it>h  to  cmphuiie  beauH  eonie,  like  PboUnua  and  Apnlllnuis, 
hare  taugfal  that  Ofartn  wai  a  mat,  without  a  human  Mul,  and 
that  tbetlodliwd  dwelt  in  Him  in  place  of  the  soul '  (ErUogen 
ed.  X.  tai). 

As  with  every  other  article  of  his  creed,  Luther 
had  a  practical  religiouB  interest  in  holding  so 
firmly  t«  the  humanity  of  Ciirist,  The  liunian  lite 
of  Jesus  glorified  humanity,  and  wa«  a  pledge  of 
tlie  final  glory  of  all  redeemed  humanity. 

joinfon  that  we  Cbiistiuu  have,  that  the 

natunl  Son  of  Uod,  becwoe  man,  having  titah 


aouzbt.  .  .  .  Thane  who 

without  Cbriel,  loBO  Qod  oomplctely '(Walch's  td.  vol.  V.  p.  19S). 

With  the  Bcformers,  therefore,  the  historical 
life  of  Jesua  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  far 
exceeding  all  nietftphysipnl  dissertations  njwn  the 
nature  ot  a  God-man.  We  can  all  have  naturally 
a  human  sympathy  with  that  marrelloua  life  ;  but 
faith,  the  gift  of  God,  is  needed  to  see  the  Divine 
meaning  in  that  life  and  death.  The  meaning, 
pnt  in  its  briefest  form,  is  that  in  Jesus  we  see  God 
aii[iearing  in  history  and  addressing  man.  Hence 
the  Person  of  Christ  ■wan  liomothing  more  than  a 
mere  doctrine  for  them — an  inlelleetmiJ  soijiething 
outside  ns.  It  mu»t  lie  part  of  that  blessed  ex- 
perience whlL-li  is  called  Justlhcation  by  Faith.  It 
IE  inse])arably  connected  with  the  recognition  that 
we  are  not  saved  by  the  good  deeds  we  are  really 
able  to  do,  but  solely  by  the  work  of  Christ.  It  is 
what  makes  us  cease  to  trust  nil  work-riglifeonsncss, 
and  to  confide  ourselves  to  God  alime,  as  He  has 
revealed  Himself  in  JesiiH  Christ.  When  we  know 
and  feel  that  it  is  <!od  who  is  working  on  our 
behalf,  then  we  instinctively  cease  trying  to  think 
that  we  can  work  out  our  own  salvation  (Eriangcn 
cd.  xii.  244).  Hence  the  I'erson  of  Christ  must 
always  be  something  more  than  n  mere  doctrine 
for  the  true  Christian,  It  is  something  which  we 
cany  about  nith  us,  as  port  of  our  lives. 


th  that  C'htiBi  has  given  H"  -  '■  '— 
igB  and  piety  and  virtues  a: 
must  hold  Him  deu  hi  reti 


HI  to  knon  that  He  died 


Here  we  reach  the  kernel  of  the  Keformation 
thought  about  Christ  Jesus,  and  the  maater-thonght 
which  distinguishes  its  theology  froiu  all  ptevioiu 
teaching  about  God  and  the  Person  of  Christ. 

Luther  lets  us  see,  over  and  over  again,  that  ha 
believed  that  the  only  thing  worth  considering  in 
tlieology  was  the  Divine  work  of  Christ  and  the 
experience  we  have  of  it  through  faith.  He  did 
not  believe  that  there  waa  any  r^  knowledge  of 
God  without  these  limits.  Lutlier,  as  Ad.  Hamack 
says,  '  in  his  relation  to  God,  only  thought  of  God 
at  all  OS  he  knew  Him  in  Christ.'  Beyond  them 
there  is  the  nnknown  God  of  phdosophical 
paganbm,  the  God  whom  Jews,  Turks,  and  pagaiu 
ignorantly  worship.  No  one  can  really  know  God 
save  through  the  Christ  of  history.  Hence,  with 
Luther,  Christ  fills  the  wliole  sphere  of  God  :  '  He 
that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father,'  and  con- 
ver»e1r,  '  He  that  hath  not  seen  me  hath  not  seen 
the  lather.'  The  historical  Jesus  Christ  is  for 
Luther  the  revealer,  and  the  only  revealer,  of  the 
Father.  The  revelation  Is  given  in  the  marvellous 
experience  of  faith  in  which  Jesus  compels  us  M 
see  God  in  Him— the  whole  of  God,  who  bos  kept 
back  nothing  which  He  could  have  given  us.  This 
is  the  distinctive  mark  of  the  way  in  which  the 
Reformers  regarded  Christ ;  all  theology  is  Cbri^t- 
oloKy  J  they  knew  no  other  God  than  the  God  who 
had  manifested  Himself  in  the  historical  Christ, 
and  made  ns  see  in  the  miiacle  of  faith  that  He  is 
our  salvation. 


y  dear  Lord  Chrlrt,  i 


id  Hholl  rule,  Ihig  one  artlcla. 


6S). 


onl)   lieginnmg. 


The  early  Christians  had  said  of  Jesus  that  He 
must  be  conceived  of  as  belonging  to  the  sphere  of 
God  (2  Clement,  i,  :  iStyxpol,  odrus  Sil  iiiiiit  ippowtit 
vipi  'Ii^ffoC  XpwToP,  lit  ripl  fltof).  The  Keformers 
added  :  and  that  He  fills  the  whole  sphere  of  God, 
so  that  there  is  room  for  no  other  vision  of  God 
than  that  which  Chrbt  gives  us.  Thin  master, 
thought  of  Reformation  theology  simplified  Chris- 
tian doctrine  in  a  wonderful  way.  It  justified 
Luther's  rejection  of  the  complicated  discussions  of 
the  Schoolmen,  and  lib  accusation  that  what  he 
called  their  '  sophistry '  wns  partly  pagan  :  and  it 
also  showed  clearly  that  Christian  worship  ought 
to  be  simplified  too. 


triffht  beeauK  tbe  thecdogiu 

■UteT^mum  if  HKtu,  or  the  Cau»  ifiann 
jtnjr  a  mm  aintug  m  natvraUa  ^ntinjinlur 
s  which  an  never  ImpriKm.  nithout  de- 
<f  the  Father  who  hu  nveekd  Htaisrll  to 


it  EUrnal  Somrthi 


hinc,  which 
luldhave  be 


Dt  Ibe  miild. 


b«ame  il  aecond-rutA  metaphjiic, 

Tlie  oldQr  theolog}'  had  never  gnuped  the  thoujrht  that  Jeiua 
Chriet  tilled  the  wWe  ephtrt  of  God,    It  Hniiled  (he  work  oT 
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tJonB,  of  mulcft]  fi&cnmenU  utd  ■■Intif'  Ijjlvrr 

all  tffpjngt  no  unp^  of  Ctiriiu    To  ihe  ajcdisTd 
Uiew  ooulS  be  ]uaUflnl.  bux 


UieotoffEua] 


htn  of  QDd  w 
«»  d[  Chriit  w 


lie  aoul  uid  outsMe  iC  uul  at 

a  Chrlit  iiDd  ouUlde  Him  >1kj. 


h  wu,  u  it  WBTi,  bej'ODd  CbriU,  The 
~  '"  uuMd,  thej  Ihoiurht,  whiiD  bare 
ind  the  rM*  Ht3«l  >«  ill  half 
ilVfiiE  CMoe  fnm  openUon*  ol  Um  [nae  ol  Ood  trtdcli  ilid  not 
DecewriljcomethRnigfailHiuChrirt.  But  Then  UwBafonnen 
thoughtof aoil,UMytbo(V>>(<>IO>>'t>tuidalOhriRklooe.  The 
irnuw ol  Ood wiiri»f«niy»  Wtteni the gncmtil^CbiM    "    "  ' " 

ol  ChrtiU.  Thef  oanid 
terioui  lonetlim?.  diffei 
Um  tuat  UnulUeren 

Once  becsmii  ilinpli  Ihe  piMfwion  oj,  lou  uii  iiiisiih;e  ui, 
Chriit.  who  li  the  whole  Ood.    Thin  ^mpliSed  the  Chnitlui 

hid  bntl  »  much  lupentltliui. 

This  characterialic  of  Reformation  tlionglit  and 
ol  Keforraation  piety,  that  ChriHt  KUh  the  whole 

Shera  of  God,  appears  everywhere  in  the  writings 
the  Reformers  and  in  the  rites  and  worship  of 
the  Reformed  Chnrches,  and  niity  be  illnstrated,  if 
not  exhaustively  described,  in  the  following  in- 
Htances  of  its  application. 

1.  The  Ilefoniiers  swept  away  every  contempla- 
tion of  intercGSttors  who  were  supposed  to  share 
with  our  Lord  the  procuring  of  pardon  and  salva- 
tion, and  they  de<dared  against  all  attempts  to 
distinguish  between  various  kinds  of  worship, 
which  coald  only  lead  pious  souls  iiitray  from  the 
one  woisliip  due  to  God  in  Chrisl.  The  Romish 
Chnrch  said  that  saints  did  not  rei'eive  actual 
worship,  and  that  images  were  reverenced  only  in 
the  same  (lenae  as  copies  of  the  Scriptures.  Calvin 
has  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  these  distinctions 
were  not  popularly  grasped. 

ha  mytt '  u  lalria,  d^vJia,  kifprr' 
ir  prcaant  to  the  mlndl  of  tboM 


■  pnilAet*  0 


u  U»C  ol  the  Midec 


^ ,_,„   _-__nuouiiy  deaounced, 

^ mliletd,  uid<iUKlit  to  be  diicuiifld.    "nKV  Actually 

nneat  to  wonhljnwii  to  pea  by  Jem*  Ohrt*  t" ■..^•-•i-«— 

utST  betake  theliBeli-a  to  lonie  patnm  wiw  — 
IUIC7.  Tbty  bring  it  about  that  the  Dliino  olBn 
■— -— • •' '-• ""■ — '— '  <veni|rp(rinl 


L    nieyactually 
MonlyUadlatoc, 


iCiaeUUiaybadhi 


naponalble  lor  the  fuel  that 

.  ..,  Ja^ag  Jiut  ai  if  they  were  wlleasua  ol 
.  DonaeilDn  he  quotea  the  '  implaiu  atania  beud 
Tchs':  'Ask  the  FUher,  commaad  the  Bon.' 
coome,  lo  the  Virgin :  and  the  IntocMioa  Dl  Bl. 
lUeand  reramctianol  the  dead." 
way  he  Invelchi  aninst  the  doctiins  at  worka  ot 

---„ D  ai  dengalory  to  the  meilliot  Chriit,  and  nyi 

Id  rptMptf  up  the  teeaiury  of  the  Church,  th«  mertta  of 
t  and  d  Ihe  martyn  are  uuown  together  in  the  alunip,' 
ng  up  the  blood  0[  Chriit  with  the  blood  ol  martyn,  and 
ng  oat  of  them  a  heterogeueoua  maaa  of  meriU  or  entia. 


In  conformity   with   these  thoughts,    the  Con- 
fesgionBof" 
prayers  t 

says; 

'  Hie  Scripture  teachelh  not  t 
help  of  laiDte.  becaqfe  it  propo' 
Msdiutor,  ProplUatoty,  High  P 
Ghrlut  la  to  be  Invocatod,  and  B 

hsu-  niiT  nnm.  DnrI  Hk,<Ih  Ihli 

Inroi 


p  wonhippBO. 


I  wit,  that  He  be 

Ohrlat  the  rlghlwui "  (I  Jn  S').    The  Second 
i._  ■_  "- nnh  t*»pt"r  laj-s'lown  the  rule  that 

booiia  and  liturglei  Id 

lyer.  carefully  uclude 


with  little  allcTsUon.  old  lomi 
■ddrenes  to  the  Mr^n  or  to  an] 

In  any  case,  the  theoretic  distinctions  between 
reverence  and  worship  never  amilicd  to  the  adora- 
tion of  the  consecrnte<l  host.  This  even  in  theory 
was  abtiolute  worshi]),  and  was  felt  to  be  abhorrent 
&nd  profane  by  the  Reformers,  who  had  experienced 

*  Calvin,  Optra  Omnia  (Amelentani,  i887),  tiil.  38,  39. 

f  Calvin,  Seamly  iif  Ili^armias  the  ChMreh. 


spiritual  communion  with  the  livingChrist.    Calvin 
calls  it  a  '  theatrical  exhibition.' 

S.  The  Kefornicrs  iusbt  on  the  necessity  of 
Christ,  and  Chriit  alone,  for  all  believers.  Their 
confeHiiona  abounil  in  expressions  which  are  meant 
to  magnify  the  Person  and  work  ot  Christ,  and  to 
show  that  He  fills  the  whole  field  of  believing 
thoueht  and  worstup  %  and,  as  Reformation  theology 


baaed  on  experience  rather  than  on  phijosiiphy, 

_  aimed  at  expounding  the  faith  of  the  piotis 

believer  rather    ttian   at  unfolding    metaphysical 


mysteries,    we  find   a   constant   reference  t 
various  names  and   offices  of  Christ  and   to  the 
manifold  aspects  of  His  work. 
The  briel  NeUierUuids  ConleBeion  ot  1566  has  do  lover  than 

Keconciler,' on  'Chriit,  the  only  Teacher.' and  ou  'Chriit.  the 
only  High  Print  and  SaerUflc'  The  H^Flbem  m-  PaUtlne 
Catecidim,  calla  Chriit '  my  Uthtoi  Savionr,'  and  nyi  that  we 
Din  lall  OBiMlvea  Chiiilianii, '  beoaoM  by  blUi  vr  are  nieniben 
of  Jdua  Chriit  and  partaken  of  Hii  annintlng.  lo  that  vtv  both 
confeii  Hb  Hidy  Naipe  and  pneent  ouFKlvea  unto  Him  a  lively 
DfTflring  oF  thankwtvlng,  and  in  thia  life  may,  with  Free  con. 
Kiencc,  light  agaijiat  nn  and  Satui,  and  afterwardi  poaieea, 
with  CoHit,  an  everiafltine  kingdom  ni " " '    ""-- 


eriaotiDB  kl 
hoODdaiD  ] 


."theoDliaHlePrieit.'    The  Bngliab  Prayet- 


cluilon  ot  the  breriary  n 


la  endinga  a 


r  lonna,  iDch  aa,  *  tor  the  honoor  of  our 
AovocaH  ana  BRiH»r,  Jmiu  ChrM.'  aod  '  through  the  meriu 
□IJenuOhriitour  SavJoor.'  All  the  Conleirioni  and  Uturgiei 
ol  the  ChunAes  of  Uie  RetonnatlDn  abound  In  the  aamc  or 
rimilar  expTeHioDi. 

3.  The  Reformers  declare  that  Christ  is  the  only 
Tcvealer  of  God. 

'We  would  never  reoognlxe  the  Father*!  grace  and  menrj.'snyB 
Luther  Id  hi*  Urge  Oatechim, '  were  It  not  tor  out  Idrd  Jeaui 
Chriit,  Who  la  the  mirror  of  the  Father'a  heart.'  '  We  are  not 
affiayed  to  cal  Ood  our  nther,'  Bye  the  Scole  Canfcuion, '  not 
u  mdkl*  beoMUe  H*  hai  creaUd  m,  ituhilk  we  have  in  common 
with  the  reprobate,  ai  for  that  Be  haa  given  m  Hii  oneW  Sun.' 
The  htMiDOHoni  iHied  if  the  Synod  wfloh  met  at  Bern  In  153! 

are  veryemphatlo  upon  It'"  " — '" "" ' —  """ 

headingi  of  the  varimu 

doctrine  la  tho  ui— , , . -.-  , 

CkriHiu  tyty,  (Art.  3}  'That  God  la  rwealed  tt  ....  ,— ,. 

Chriit  ah>ne '  -.  (Art  S)  '  That  Uw  gracioui  Ood  ii  perceived 

throuah  Chriit  alone,  without  an-  -"■ '■—=—■■  '--  •> 

'A  Chrlithm  Hrmoc  il  entirely aL...  . 
said  under  the  tMrd  article,  'Hii  Son 
Work  ol  Qod  and  HIa  Patherly  heart  K 


ly  other  ruedlatic 


people  in 


■.;  (Art  ej 


about  God  in  the 
rustnen  manner,  and  does  not  eininit  ine  nune  Ood  in  the  (ace 

The  means  ot  this  revelation  are  the  Spirit, 
which  all  the  Confessions  unite  in  declaring  to  ba 
the  gift  of  Christ,  and  the  Holy  tkriutures.  The 
claim  of  the  mediieval  Church  to  be  tlie  sole  trust- 
worthy exponent  of  the  Scriptures  had  barred  the 
way  to  Christ  through  the  Word,  and  luvd  driven 
men  to  seek  contact  witli  Him  in  the  nacramente, 
a  region  where  tbey  were  more  at  the  mercy  of 
ecclesiastical  assamption.  The  Church  itself  had 
used  the  Bible  chiefly  as  a  quarry  for  proof-texts 
of  ecclesiastical  dogmas.  But  for  the  lieformers 
the  Scriptures  are  the  plain  man's  guide  to  Christ. 
In  them  Christ  Himselt  speaks  to  each  soul. 

In  the  formula  ol  CDnconl  It  ii  lald  that  Chriit '  often  Him- 
KlMn  the  Word  ai  Redeemer'  The  Thlrty-nlDe  Ariiclei  of  the 
Church  of  England  By :  '  Bolh  In  the  of  ami  In  the  NT  ever- 
luting  life  11  oDered  to  mankind  fty  CAriit.'  Thg  Sooli  Con- 
fenion  Mys :  '  We  believe  and  contm  the  Scripturei  of  God 
Hiindent  to  Initmct  and  nuke  perfect  the  man  of  Ood.  Bo  do 
we  avow  the  auUwrity  of  the  lamE  to  be  nf  Ood.  and  neither 
to  depend  on  nun  or  angeb.'  In  the  decreet  of  the  Bern 
9>7iod  (163S)  Scripture  la  called  'a  witnen  lo.  a  meani  of 
vsxm  to,  and  a  renjDmbnncvr  of  Ohriflt.'  And  ojfoln  It  ia  said 
that '  the  Scripture  leadi  ua  to  Chriit  and  teuhca  (Him)  M  Ihe 
Saviour.' 

We  thus  see  clearly  that  the  Reformers'  con- 
ception of  Christ  as  the  revealer  ut  God  at  once 
reatured  the  Scriptures  to  their  rightful  place  in 
popular  religion,  and  gave  to  the  Bible  a  new 
unity.     To   the  niediieval   Cburcli  it  had  been  n 
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diHiciilt  collGction  of  isolated  doctrinal  texts ;  tu 
tlie  Refomiere  it  formed  a  uomplete  book  with 
one  centre,  the  Person  uf  the  Kedeeiui^r. 

4.  The  coni?e)itioD  that  Christ  tilled  the  viliule 
sphere  of  Uud,  which  wa^  for  the  KeformerH  a. 
fundamental  and  experimental  fact,  enabled  them 
to  construct  a  apiritoal  dootriue  of  tlie  sacnuuentB, 
which  they  opposed  U3  that  of  the  mediaeval 
Church.  It  would  lie  unfair  to  itnure  the  germ 
of  an  evangelical  idea  even  in  the  materiaTistic 
Koniish  doctrine  of  tranaubatantiatiun.  ^Vhile 
the  way  to  Christ  throuch  the  Scripture  was 
barred  by  the  refusal  of  the  Church  to  place  the 
Bible  in  tlie  hands  of  the  people,  here  was  one  way 
in  which  the  common  man  mij,'lit  suppose  he  got 
into  direct  contact  with  his  Redeemer.  We  eee 
this  relicious  use  of  this  doctrine  in  its  crudest 
form  in  the  liymn  of  SL  Francis  -. 


'  Oh,  how  1IUI 


uld  be  the  iirieet 


ra  Iha  living,  g 

ixC  the  hui'eu  Uiclll  with  jov, 

Vttiati  Chriflt  the  Bon  at  Qoddeflcendfl  upou  UieahAr/ 

What  made  the  sacrament  holy  to  Francis  was 
the  personal  presence  of  Clirist.  Nevertheless,  the 
ordinary  attitude  to  the  xacranients  was  jp-oesly 
superatitiou-i.  The  doctrine  of  transubstantiation, 
interpreting  the  presence  of  Christ  in  a  material 
sense,  practically  annulled  tlie  Teferenco  U>  Chrict 
altogether,  and  mode  the  Nucroment  an  exhibition 
uf  the  magic  puwers  of  Che  priesthood.  The  sacra- 
mentH  were  looked  npun  ae  magical  channels  of 
Divine  crace.  The  accepted  doctrine  was.  in  the 
ivords  of  tlie  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Florence, 
that  'while  these  others  (the  sacraments  of  the 
OT)  do  not  convey  grace  but  only  figure  the  grace 
given  by  the  I'assion  of  Christ,  these  sacraments 
of  ours  "both  contain  grace  and  confer  it  upon  the 
worthy  receiver.'  Thus  in  theorj',  as  in  practice, 
the  saaraiuents  usurped  the  place  of  Christ.  Now, 
nltiiough  it  was  tlie  various  theories  about  the 
sacraments  Chat  caused  the  chief  difierences  among 
the  Reformera  themselves,  —  Luther,  with  his 
mediieval  philosophy,  insisting  that,  by  virtue 
of  Divine  omnipresence,  the  words,  '  This  is  niy 
body,'  might  be  literally  and  piiysically  true ; 
Calvin,  with  his  more  spiritual  doctrine,  insisting 
that  the  presence  uf  •Tesus  is  in  spiritual  |>ower ; 
Zwingli,  vesting  overboard  the  whole  quesCiun  of 
the  real  presence  and  dwelling  only  on  the 
memorial  aspect  of  the  feast,— still,  with  all  their 
varying  ideas,  the  Kefomiers  united  on  the 
thoughts  Clint  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments  de- 
pended entirely  on  the  promises  of  Christ  containeil 
in  His  word,  and  that  the  virtue  in  the  sacra- 
ments consisted  in  the  presence  of  Christ  to  the 
believing  communicant.  What  was  received  in 
the  Bocmment  was  not  a  vague,  mysterious,  not  to 
say  inof^cal,  grace,  but  Christ  Jesus  Himself.  Ho 
cave  Himself  in  the  sacraments,  in  whatever  way 
His  pre>fence  might  be  explained.  The  efficacy  of 
the  sacrament  depends  on  Clirist,  not  on  any 
magical  powers  of  priests  ;  and  what  is  received 
in  tlie  sacraments  is  not  any  mysterious  grace,  but 
Christ  Himself. 

All  the  Reformers  taught  that  the  efficacy  of 
the  saeruinents  depends  on  the  promise  o(  ChrL-it 
contained  in  their  institution,  and  they  insisted 
tllat  word  and  aacninient  must  always  be  taken 
together. 


e  BablilanM  Capliei 


riclpienta  '  novw  hear  the  wonla 
■ecrnly  iniiiubled  by  Che  prieft,'  uh 
*o  loK  liEhC  ol  the  Dll'impartuit  ex 


tutiou  ud  promise.'    The  Heidalbag  a 
of  1663  BfB  tlwt  Iha  (unmeBla  ■ —  ■- 
nrdnJoed  of  God  to  Um  end  thiE  B 
TuUy  deolixe  uid  sea!  UDb 

e  ttaaa  KalormBtli 

rDod(IBaE)weuat      _ _ 

,  'UiRHi^  whJoh,  fma  without, 

criteim  HiTSii^ud'H , 

llwjBmnd  atlvMeCoBltmiaa  (lU^  ^«^u«>  U>^  [0>^  p^^ 


■e  the  Sun  ol  riKhteoosneii,  itacnl  I 
J  Bod;,  is  present  bun  not  ludecdco-, _^, 

ipiritiuJty  by  ■  Ufe-gfvlns  ictlvlty.'  Tha  Fnodi  Oon- 
on  al  ieS7  »)'•  thit  tbe  BcruHnU  ue  pMni  and  smli, 
uldi,  -  Yet  ne  hold  thut  their  nihabum  and  Inith  !•  iu 
■  Christ.'    So  the  Scott  ConfHidon  of  16«  deelMif  ttet 

unuifdlie  beleeve  (hot  be  Bnptluue  we  nr  Ingnfled  is 
n  Jesus  to  be  mude  partalKn  al  Ilia  jiutl«,  be  quhilk  our 
m  ir  [Tuveml  and  remitted.    And  alsu's,  thi'  ' 
used,  Christ  Jeeus  Is  bo  Joined  taith  ui 


«  Jg Wlk  . 


r  o/'lA,   Ad,m    . 
I    Refommtion   Oiui 


1   qf  ikt   tenTi  Sapper  V 


Let  us  consideT  then 
■ouls,  srid  UisC  our  Loul 


naughtiness  and  imperfection.' 


feJpiedly  acknowied^  ov 

The  Reformation  was  a  revolt  from  a  s]^t«m 
which  removed  (lod  far  from  the  common  man's 
understanding  by  means  of  metaphysical  specu- 
lations, and  brought  Him  near  only  in  sujier- 
stitious  and  materiMiatic  ways,  throaijh  sacraments 
and  priests.  It  was  seen  a^-ain  Chat  in  Christ  God 
had  come  close  to  the  ordmary  believer,  and  the 
ap^ieal  to  religious  experience  proved  Chat  alike 
prayer,  in  worship,  and  in  teaching.  Christ  filled 
_...i..i — 1. <^.J      I --fi„r 


Catain. 
Dir  Bftm 


LrrDumti.— Luther,  Optra,  2nd  Erlaniren  ed. ;  Calvin, 
Opfra  Omnia  (Ci>rjnti  Bfformatonim').  1SD3 «, ;  John  Knox. 
Worki.  hL  D.  LAlnn.  IMO-Sl:  lindsay,  Hubny  o/  tin  Rr- 
/annalion.  vol.  i.  IBM,  voL  it   190T:  K.  Donmerpie,  Jtan 

"-'  ' IT. ;  Th.  Harnack,  tulA^i  Theolegit,  vol.  I.  18*1, 

Kostlin,  L'llhtr'i  Thtelogit.  Snd  ed  IDOi  ;  Hiillpr. 
liifchiiflm  irr  re/onnCrtrii  Kiichr,  lilUS ;  SchaS. 
aiaivri/  qf  lAe  Ctteda  qf  ChrMfndom,  1377  ;  and  the  standard 
norliH  on  the  Histoi?  of  Dogma  and  on  Chriitalocy. 

Thomas  M.  Lindsay. 
CHBIBT  IN  THE  BETENTKBNTH  CENTCBT. 

— The  nth  cent,  is  Che  age  of  Protestant  scholasti- 
cism. A  strong  Catholic  reaction  had  set  in, 
which  weighed  on  Che  minds  of  the  defenders  of 
Che  Protestant  faiCh,  and  shackled  Che  freedom  of 
theological  thought.  In  their  treatment  of  the 
Christologic^l  problem,  both  Lutheran  and  Re- 
formed Cheologions  clung  fervently  to  thetroditionx 
of  Che  past,  and  to  Che  Confessional  theology  of 
the  previous  century.  The  main  results  were  re- 
garded 03  linally  aCtaine*! :  and  while  the  religious 
motive  was  not  wanting,  the  genial  spirit  that  had 
guided  Luther  in  his  most  surprising  [laradoxes 
was  now  weighed  down  by  the  love  of  system  and 
scholastic  disputation.  Instead  of  reconsidering 
the  first  principles  invoh'ed,  the  orthodox  theo- 
logians wasted  tiieir  ingenuity  in  inventing  distinc- 
ti<ins  tu  conceal  the  most  obvious  doctrinal  incon- 
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1.  The  Lutheran  Chnreh  led  the  way  in  this 
scholastic  development,  by  its  endeavours  to  set  in 
clearer  light  the  unity  of  the  God-manhood  of 
Christ.  The  Formula  of  Concord  (1577,  published 
in  the  Book  of  Concord,  1580)  struck  a  compromise 
between  the  divergent  views  of  the  Brenzian  and 
the  Chemnitzian  doctrine.  It  held  that  the  two 
natures  of  Christ  had  direct  and  real  communion 
with  each  other ;  and  it  condemned  as  Nestorian 
the  view  that  rested  the  unity  of  Christ  upon  the 
unity  of  the  Person,  as  if  the  natures  were  com- 
bined in  an  external  way,  like  two  boards  elued 
together.  There  was  a  real  passing  over  of  the 
properties  of  the  Divine  nature  to  the  human 
nature ;  not  in  the  sense  that  the  human  nature 
was  essentially  altered  thereby,  or  made  the  Divine 
properties  its  own  by  a  'physical  communication ' 
or  '  essential  transfusion,^but  in  the  sense  of  a  real 
and  permanent  communication,  such  that  Christ 
*pertormed  all  the  works  of  His  omnipotence  in, 
through,  and  with  His  human  nature.'  It  was 
admitted  that  this  majesty  communicated  to  the 
human  nature  was  hidden  or  withheld  during 
Christ's  earthly  life ;  He  did  not  always  manifest 
it,  but  only  when  it  pleased  Him  to  do  so ;  or  (as 
it  is  elsewhere  expreased)  He  *  divested  Himself  of 
His  Divine  majesty  in  the  state  of  His  humilia- 
tion,' though  retaining  it  through  the  personal 
union.  By  the  resurrection  this  occultation  of 
the  Divine  majesty  came  to  an  end,  and  He  was 
placed  in  the  plenajry  use,  revelation,  and  mani- 
festation of  all  Divine  powers,  so  that  *  now  not 
only  as  God  but  also  as  man  He  knows  all  things, 
is  able  to  do  all  things,  and  exercises  an  omni- 
present dominion.' 

This  Formula  of  Concord  proved  in  reality  a 
formula  of  discord  to  the  Lutheran  divines ;  it  was 
variously  interpreted,  and  not  even  universally 
accepted.  The  theologians  of  Helmstadt,  who 
followed  the  more  moderate  Chemnitzian  view, 
were  all  the  more  opposed  to  the  Formula  that  it 
was  interpreted  by  the  Swabian  theologians  in  a 
sense  that  restored  the  Brenzian  tradition.  The 
Swabians  presented  the  doctrine  of  the  Communicatio 
idiomatum  in  the  most  uncompromising  form ;  and, 
in  the  most  incautious  and  absolute  terms,  they 
attributed  the  Divine  attributes  of  eternity,  omni- 
presence, omnipotence,  and  omniscience  to  the 
earthly  human  Christ.  For  a  time  the  Swabian 
views  prevailed  ;  but  something  had  still  to  be 
done  to  harmonize  them  with  the  historical  facts 
of  Christ's  earthly  life.  A  new  controversy  arose, 
in  which  the  differences  between  Chemnitz  and 
Brenz  reappeared  in  an  acuter  form,  as  to  what 
was  involved  in  the  state  of  humiliation,  or  the 
extent  to  which  the  human  Christ  had  divested 
Himself  of  the  Divine  powers.  The  controversy 
raged  chiefly  between  the  theologians  of  Giessen 
and  Tubingen.  The  theologians  of  Giessen,  follow- 
ing the  line  of  thought  of  Cnemnitz  and  the  divines 
of  Helmst^t,  endeavoured  to  reconcile  theory 
>vith  fact  by  distinguishing  between  the  possession 
of  Divine  powers  and  their  use.  Looking  to  the 
facts  of  weakness,  ignorance,  and  growing  develop- 
ment in  the  life  of  the  earthly  Cnrist,  they  main- 
tained that,  while  possessing  all  Divine  properties, 
Christ  did  not  malce  use  of  them  in  the  state  of 
humiliation,  but  entered  on  the  fulf  exercise  of 
His  powers  at  His  exaltation.  Only  occasionally 
(miracles,  transfiguration)  did  rays  from  the  Divine 
majesty  shine  through ;  in  general  the  Logos  re- 
mamea  quiescent,  and  the  human  nature,  though 
Divinely  endowed,  did  not  advance  to  the  actuality 
of  exercise  (Kipuxris  ttjs  jgrffffcus).  This  doctrine  was 
contested  by  the  theologians  of  Tubingen,  who 
regarded  the  distinction  as  futile  and  involving  a 
betrayal  of  the  Lutheran  position.  They  insisted 
that  there  would  be  no  real  communication  of 
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Divine  attributes  to  the  humanity  unless  the 
human  Christ  both  possessed  and  used  them.  They 
would  admit  only  that  the  earthly  Christ  hid  His 
majesty  for  the  time,  and  usually  made  a  veiled 
use  of  His  Divinely  communicated  powers  (Kp^tpis), 
This  theory  was  apparently  more  logical  than  that 
of  the  Giessen  theologians;  but  neither  coiUd  be 
harmonized  with  the  facts  of  Christ's  earthly  life, 
and  the  Tubingen  theory  brought  the  inconsistency 
into  more  startling  evidence.  The  Giessen  dis- 
tinction between  use  and  possession  of  Divine 
powers  might  be  applied  with  some  meaning  to 
the  property  of  omnipotence;  but  it  had  no  con- 
ceivable meaning  as  applied  to  omniscience  or 
omnipresence.  But  it  fared  even  worse  with  the 
Tubingen  view  when  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
facts.  For  how  could  a  Christ  who  possessed  and 
used  the  property  of  omnipresence  in  His  humanity 
be  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  nature  circum- 
scribed in  time  and  space  ?  How  could  a  growing 
intelligence  be  at  the  same  time  endowed  with 
absolute  omniscience?  Or  how  could  the  weak, 
human,  suffering  Christ  be  also  in  the  full  exercise 
of  His  omnipotence?  The  Tiibingen  theologians 
did  their  best  to  solve  these  startling  contradic- 
tions by  making  small  concessions,  and  minute 
distinctions  that  concealed  these  concessions.  Thus 
they  maintained  that  the  earthly  human  Christ 
exercised  His  omnipresence  not  actu  natures  but 
actu  personee  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  Person 
exercised  it  while  the  human  nature  remained 
under  limitations — a  verbal  distinction  which  left 
the  difficulty  where  it  was.  In  regard  to  the 
omniscience  of  Christ,  which  seemed  to  clash  with 
the  fact  of  His  gradual  growth  in  knowledge,  they 
submitted  that  omniscience  was  not  incompatible 
with  growth  in  a  perfected  human  nature;  and 
they  suspected  Mk  13*^,  where  Christ  confesses  His 
own  ignorance,  of  being  an  interpolation.  Or, 
again,  when  pressed  with  the  facts  of  Christ's 
suffering  and  weakness  as  being  inconsistent  with 
a  full  energizing  omnipotence,  they  admitted  that 
Christ,  for  the  sake  of  His  redemptive  work, 
'  retracted '  somewhat  of  His  Divine  majesty.  They 
made  a  distinction  between  the  'reflex'  and  the 
'  direct '  use  of  omnipotence,  declaring  that  Christ, 
qua  SacerdoSj  withdrew  the  reflex  use  of  His 
majesty  with  reference  to  His  own  body,  while  He 
still,  qua  Rex,  exercised  the  direct  use  of  it  in 
reference  to  creation. 

These  explanations  of  an  intelligence  that  writhed 
under  its  own  obvious  inconsistencies,  served  only 
to  bring  in  doubt  the  reality  of  Christ's  human 
life,  and  more  moderate  views  at  length  prevailed. 
The  Saxon  Decision  of  1624  expressed  a  view  favour- 
able to  the  Giessen  theology :  '  We  constantly 
affirm  that  He  used  His  rcjyal  majesty  most  freely 
when,  how,  and  where  He  would ;  but  we  deny 
that  Christ  as  a  man,  immediately  from  His  in- 
carnation, always,  fully,  and  universally  exerted 
His  Divine  majesty  of  omnipotence  and  omni- 
presence, .  .  .  since  Christ  could  not  have  been 
taken,  crucified,  and  put  to  death  had  He  willed 
to  use  fully  and  universally  His  omnipotence  and 
omnipresence.'  The  Tubingen  theologians  adhered 
to  their  views  till  nearly  the  end  of  the  century, 
but  they  became  more  and  more  isolated  in  their 
opinion.  The  common  Lutheran  view  was  that 
represented  by  Quenstedt,  the  Lutheran  Aquinas, 
who  completely  systematized  the  Lutheran  doc- 
trine. He  held  that,  from  the  first  moment  of  the 
Incarnation,  Christ  was,  even  in  His  human  nature, 
in  possession  of  the  Divine  majesty,  and  did  exer- 
cise it  occasionally  when  His  work  made  it  ex- 
pedient to  do  so ;  but  He  abdicated  its  plenary  use. 
The  human  Christ  on  earth  emptied  Himself  by 
^ving  up  for  the  time  the  glory  of  the  fJiofHfAi  Oeov, 
%,e.  the  '  divinse  majestatis  plenarius,  universalis,  et 
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non  intermptus  sive  indesinens  usus.'  He  thus 
reduced  the  possession  by  the  human  Christ  of 
omnipotence,  omnipresence,  and  omniscience  to  a 
mere  potentiality.  Christ  was  omnipresent  while 
on  earth,  bat  not  ctctu;  He  was  everywhere  pre- 
sent in  fact,  but  not  in  act.  He  was  omnipotent, 
but  He  preferred  usually  to  act  according  to  His 
natural  powers.  He  had  the  primum  actum  of 
omniscience,  but  not  the  secundum  actum ;  He  had 
the  potentiality  of  absolutely  Divine  knowledge, 
but  ordinarily  He  willed  not  to  use  it. 

On  the  whole  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
Lutheran  theologians  had  little  success  in  their 
efforts  to  unify  the  God-manhood  of  Christ.  Their 
well-meant  endeavour  to  supplement  the  defects  of 
the  two -natures  theory  by  a  doctrine  of  inter- 
communication brought  onl^  more  prominently 
into  relief  the  contradictions  involved.  The  further 
development  of  doctrine  in  this  century  shows  that 
the  Lutherans  themselves  were  becommg  less  sure 
of  their  own  principles.  The  old  axiom  that  the 
human  was  susceptible  of  the  Divine  (finitum 
cavax  infiniti)  was  still  maintained  in  its  non- 
ethical  sense,  but  it  was  surrounded  with  more 
definite  cautions  and  limitations.  Thus,  in  order 
to  meet  the  charge  made  against  them  by  G. 
Calixtus,  and  still  more  forciUy  by  the  Reformed 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  Churches,  that  by  their 
doctrine  of  Communicatio  idiomatum  they  over- 
threw the  distinction  between  the  human  and  the 
Divine,  they  distinguished  more  carefully  than 
hitherto  between  tk  personal  and  an  essential  com- 
munication of  properties.  It  was  insisted  that  the 
Divine  properties  communicated  did  not  become 
the  essential  properties  of  the  human  nature,  but 
were  only  personally  possessed  and  exercised.  Or, 
as  it  was  otherwise  expressed,  the  human  nature 
of  Christ  possessed  the  Divine  powers,  not  by 
absolute  appropriation  {fjdBc^is),  but  by  conjunc- 
tion (card  ffwduuTfUPy  per  unionem  et  conjunctumcTn, 
Meisner,  HoUaz,  Buddeus).  Still  further,  it  was 
held  that  the  principle  finituin  capax  infiniti  was 
applicable  in  the  case  of  Christ  alone.  It  was 
aamitted  that  human  nature  was  naturally  and  in 
general  incapable  of  receiving  the  Divine  powers, 
and  that  the  human  nature  of  Christ  had  been 
endowed  with  this  capacity  by  a  special  act  of  the 
Divine  jwwer.  When  the  principle  of  the  Com- 
municatio idiomatum  is  thus  narrowed  down  on 
this  side  and  on  that,  the  old  dualism  reappears, 
and  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  thorough  union 
of  the  Divine  and  the  human  is  in  a  state  of  col- 
lapse. Later  attempts  to  rescue  the  Communicatio 
icdomatum  from  obuvion  by  removing  it  from  its 
basis,  the  doctrine  of  the  two  natures  (Domer,  and 
still  more  elaborately  H.  Schultz,  Lehre  von  der 
Gottheit  Christi),  only  repeat  the  mistake  of  pour- 
ing new  wine  into  old  botUes ;  for,  as  Baur  says, 
when  once  the  duality  of  natures  is  abandoned, 
there  can  be  no  further  talk  of  a  Communicaiio 
idiomatum,  Schultz  tries  to  revitalize  the  doctrine 
in  its  triple  form  by  an  infusion  of  new  ideas  which 
have  little  historical  connexion  with  it,  and  which 
could  be  better  expressed  in  less  scholastic  forms. 

The  different  kinds  of  Communiealio  as  given  by  Quenstedt 
may  be  here  tabulated : — 

I.  Oenus  idiomiUieum,  where  the  qualities  of  either  nature 
are  attributed  to  the  person :  (a)  when  the  person  is  the  sub- 

iect :  Christ  is  eternal :  Christ  has  died  ;  (&)  when  the  concrete 
luman  nature  is  subject :  the  Son  of  Man  is  from  heaven ; 
(c)  when  the  concrete  IMvine  nature  is  subject:  Ood  has 
suffered. 

II.  Oenus  apoUlesmaticum^  marking  some  activity  in  the 
redemptive  work  in  which  both  natures  concur :  God  is  redeemer 
(i.e.  Ood  incarnate) :  the  Son  of  Man  is  redeemer  (i.e.  He  who  is 
Son  of  Man  and  Son  of  Ood) :  the  blood  of  Christ  cleanses  (ie. 
the  blood  of  Him  who  is  botn  Ood  and  man). 

III.  Oenus  inaje^iaticum^  the  attribution  of  Divine  properties 
to  the  human  nature :  (a)  Ditina  twmina ;  (6)  Opera  aivina ; 
(c)  CuUua  divinu$ ;  (d)  Estentialia  Dei  attributa :  e.g.  omni- 
potence, omnipresence,  omniscience.  The  main  controversy 
raged  around  wis  last  genua. 


2.  The  Refonned  Ghnrch  took  a  different  path. 
Its  theologians  held  fast  to  the  principle  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  that  finite  human  nature  is  not  capax 
infiniti ;  but  they  applied  it,  as  the  Middle  A^^es 
had  failed  to  do,  to  set  in  stronger  relief  the  reality 
of  Christ's  human  life.    They  considered  the  unity 
of  Christ  to  be  sufficiently  sueguarded  by  the  fact 
of  the  personal  uniW  and  the  coxjespondenoe  of 
the  two  natures,  and  emphasized  the  distinctness 
of  the  natures  to  the  point  of  being  charged  with 
Nestorianism  by  their  Lutheran  opponents.  Instead 
of  such  a  communication  between  the  natures  as 
the  Lutherans  maintained,  they  were  content  to 
think  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ  as  working 
in  harmony  with  the  Divine  through  the  anointing 
and  activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit.    Through  this 
Holy  Spirit,  coming  by  way  of  the  Logos,  the 
human  nature  of  Christ  received  certain  Divine 
charisms;   but  it  did   not  receive   the  absolute 
Divine  attributes,  or  any  other  powers  than  such 
as  a  human  nature,  remaining  human,  could  receive. 
Thus  they  claimed  for  the  human  Christ  sinless- 
ness,  infallibility  in  His   teaching,  and  abiding 
fellowship  with  God  the  Father;  but  they  were 
earnest  also  in  maintaining  a  true  growth  in  Christ 
of  positive  knowledge,  holiness,  and  power.    Not 
even  did  the  risen  and  exalted  Christ  surpass  the 
limits  of  the  human,  or  arrive  in  HLb  humanity  at 
complete  coincidence  with  the  Divine.     On  the 
other  hand,  they  balanced  this  doctrine  of  a  truly 
human  development  by  the  position  that  the  per- 
sonality of  Christ  lay  m  the  Logos,  who,  in  assum- 
ing this  human  nature,  and  appearing  on  earth 
in  lowly  guise,  at  the  same  time  also  remained 
outside  of  the  human  Christ,  clothed  with  all  the 
attributes  of  heavenly  glory.   (The  Logos  was  totus 
in  came,  but  also  totus  extra   camem).      Their 
theonr  results  practically  in  the   doctrine  of   a 
double  life,  the  eternal  life  of  the  Son  of  God,  the 
pure  Logos  ex  came,  who  remains  unchanged  in 
neavenly  domimon  and  glory  ;  and  the  life  in  time 
of  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  the  Logos  Incarnate,  the 
God-man  in  lowly  form.    (This  is  the  interpreta- 
tion ffiven  by  Bruce,  Humiliation  of  Christ,  163  ff., 
Schultz,  Gottheit  Christi,  180,  and  others).     It  may 
be  mentioned,  as  indicating  the  growing  import- 
ance attached  to  the  humanity  of  Christ,  that  the 
idea  of  ChrisVBpre-existent  humanity  gained  ground 
during  this  century  as  well  among  the  Reiormed 
as  the  Lutheran  divines.     It  recommended  itself 
to  the  Lutheran  theologian  as  exalting  the  human 
nature,  and  affording  some  support  to  his  doctrine 
that  the  whole  earthly  life  of  Christ  rested  on 
the  voluntary  self-humiliation  of  the  Grod  •  man  ; 
while  to  some  of  the  Reformed  side  it  seemed  to 
explain  the  position  of  Christ  as  the  type  and 
instrument  of  creation,  and  the  medium  of  revela- 
tion prior  to  the  Incarnation. 

Comparing  the  views  of  the  Reformed  and 
Lutheran  Churches,  we  may  say  that  while  both 
adhered  to  the  ancient  formula  of  Chalcedon,  the 
Lutheran  Church  emphasized  the  Divinity  of  Christ, 
and  the  Reformed  Church  the  humanity.  In  the 
Lutheran  field  of  vision  stands  the  figure  of  the 
Divine,  omnipotent,  omniscient,  omnipresent  Christ, 
upon  which  the  humanity  hangs  like  a  thin  trans- 
parent garment ;  while,  for  the  Reformed  Church, 
the  human  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  stands  in  the  fore- 
ground, and  the  Divinity  lies  in  the  background  of 
faith,  constituting  a  union  with  the  human  Jesus 
that  is  beyond  comprehension.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  either  Church  solved  the  problem  of  Christ's 
Person,  for  indeed  no  solution  is  possible  on  these 
terms.  So  long  as  the  Divine  ana  the  human  are 
defined  by  categories  that  are  absolutely  incon- 
sistent— omnipotence  and  weakness,^  omniscience 
and  ignorance,  the  infinitude  of  omnipresence  and 
local  bodily  finitude — the  union  of  these  in  one 
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person  is  inconceivable.  It  is  only  when  we  read 
the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Christ,  and  realize 
that  the  central  and  essential  attributes  of  God 
are  love,  grace,  compassion  for  human  frailty  and 
need,  that  we  can  recognize  the  Divine  and  the 
human  as  one,  and  acknowledge  in  Christ  the  reve- 
lation of  the  Divine,  the  Word  of  God  Incarnate. 

8.  Outside  of  the  orthodox  theology  a  freer  de- 
velopment of  thought  took  ^ace,  under  the  influ- 
ences derived  from  the  anti-Trinitarianism  of  the 
16th  cent,  and  the  growth  of  modem  ohilosophy. 
Socinianism  was  a  growing  power,  ana  the  influ- 
ence of  its  criticisms  passea  into  every  land.  The 
Socinians  made  a  clean  sweep  of  the  old  Trinitarian 
and  ChriBtological  dogmas,  and  so  cut  the  knot  of 
the  intellectual  difficulties  involved.  In  their  view 
it  was  irrational  and  unscriptural  to  speak  of  God 
as  being  three.  It  was  equally  irrational  to  think 
of  God  generating  a  Son  after  the  manner  of  cor- 
ruptible animals,  or  to  speak  of  two  natures,  each 
complete  in  itself,  commg  together  and  forming 
one  person.  The  rational  and  Scriptural  doctrine 
was  that  Christ  was  vents  homo.  ^  Yet,  having 
once  made  this  fundamental  position  clear,  the 
Socinians  made  many  concessions  in  favour  of 
Christ's  uniqueness  in  respect  of  Divine  super- 
natural endowment.  He  was  bom  supematurally 
of  a  virgin.  He  was  equipped  for  His  work  on 
earth  by  ascending  into  heaven,  and  receiving 
there  all  needful  supernatural  knowledge.  He  also 
exercised  supernatural  powers  on  earth ;  and  after 
His  ascension  He  was  exalted  to  the  right  liand  of 
Grod,  and  was  endowed  with  new  Divine  powers  for 
the  guidance  of  His  Church.  As  thus  exalted  He 
might  be  called  God,  and  Socinus  himself  went  so 
far  as  to  justify  the  adoration  of  Christ.  This 
Socinian  doctrine  rests  on  the  same  presupposition 
as  the  orthodoxy  of  the  day,  viz.  that  the  supreme 
and  essential  characters  of  Deity  are  omnipotence, 
omniscience,  unchangeableness ;  but  by  applying 
this  conception  logically  to  the  Person  of  Christ, 
Socinians  emptied  their  Christologv  of  all  religious 
value.  For  union  with  Grod  is  tne  need  of  the 
human  heart ;  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Gkxi-man, 
contradictory  as  it  was,  held  a  truth  for  which 
Socinianism  found  no  expression. 

4.  The  Arminian  doctrine  was  a  via  media  he- 
tween  the  Socinian  and  the  orthodox  doctrine. 
The  Arminian  theologians  adhered  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  but  maintained  that  the  Son,  as 
begotten  of  the  Father,  was  essentially  subordinate, 
though  still  a  Person  within  the  Deity.  They  also 
maintained  the  full  humanity  of  Jesus.  Though 
one  with  the  Son  or  Logos,  He  lived  a  truly  human 
life;  He  had  a  human  body  and  a  human  soul, 
and,  according  to  Curcellseus,  a  human  personality. 
The  union  ^nith  the  Logos  appeared  in  the  com- 
munication to  Jesus  of  Divine  spiritual  powers, 
but  only  of  such  as  were  possible  to  a  creature. 
While  they  held  His  actual  sinlessness,  they  denied 
His  impeccability.  Had  they  carried  out  their  con- 
ception logically,  they  could  scarcely  have  halted 
short  of  Socinianism. 

Before  the  close  of  the  centunr  the  Arminian 
Christology  had  multitudes  of  adherents,  not  only 
in  Holiandf  but  also  in  Switzerland  and  Englano. 
In  the  latter  country  Deism  had  already  begun  to 
undermine  the  Trinitarian  and  ChristologictQ  doc- 
trines, and  Arminian  and  even  Arian  views  were 
widely  spread  within  the  Church.  The  whole  ten- 
dency of  the  period  was  towards  a  more  frankly 
humanitarian  view  of  Christ's  Person  ;  and  leading 
representatives  of  thought,  like  Milton,  Locke, 
and  Newton,  whose  sympathies  were  with  the 
Christian  faith,  were  estranged  from  the  orthodox 
rendering  of  the  Christian  verities.  The  great 
variety  of  view,  prevailing  both  in  the  Churches 
and  beyond  them,  indicated  the  approaching  dis- 


solution of  the  old  dogma,  while  as  yet  the 
rationalism  of  the  age  had  little  to  set  in  its  place. 

5.  In  this  as  in  other  centuries,  MystioiBm  pur- 
sued its  own  path,  and  aflbrded  to  some  minds 
relief  from  the  high  and  dry  dogmatism  of  ortho- 
doxy. Starting  from  the  true  thought  of  the 
affinity  of  God  and  man,  the  Mystics  tended  either 
to  lose  sight  of  the  historical  JesiLs  entirely,  or  to 
see  in  Him  but  one  manifestation  of  tlie  eternal 
Word.  Jacob  Bohme  may  be  taken  as  their 
noblest  representative.  Bohme  stood  too  near  to 
the  Christian  faith  to  sublimate  Christ,  and  see 
in  Him  nothing  more  than  the  type  of  a  universal 
incarnation ;  but  history  and  dogma  are  but  the 
material  of  his  all -mastering  speculation.  The 
Trinity  represents  for  Bohme  the  thought  that  God 
has  life  and  movement,  that  He  is  no  abstract, 
changeless  entity  apart  from  the  world,  but  a 
living  God,  working  in  and  through  all,  the  source 
and  goal  and  spirit  of  all,  the  unity  in  which 
all  contradictions  are  resolved.  He  interprets  the 
dogma  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  Father  is  the 
abyss ;  the  Son  is  the  first  forthgoing  of  desire  in 
the  form  of  will;  the  Spirit  is  the  eternal  out- 
breathing  of  that  will.  Or,  the  Father  is  the 
originating  will,  the  Son  is  the  power  of  love  which 
the  will  generates  in  determining  itself,  and  the 
Spirit  Ls  the  will's  eternal  outgomg.  Or  again, 
the  Father  is  the  source  of  all  powers,  Himself  the 
one  all-inclusive  power ;  the  Son  is  the  heart  and 
kernel  of  all  powers ;  and  the  Spirit  is  their  living 
movement.  But  Bohme  sees  tlie  Trinity  every- 
where :  in  the  soul  of  man  (power,  light,  and  the 
spirit  of  understanding),  in  plants  (power,  sap, 
peculiar  virtue),  nay,  in  all  things  that  conceivably 
exist — even  in  the  burning  candle  with  its  heat, 
light,  and  ascending  air.  In  similar  ways  Bohme 
descants  on  the  Person  of  Christ, — His  double  birth, 
in  time  and  in  eternity ;  His  double  body,  the 
heavenly  and  the  mortal.  In  spite  of  their  in- 
coherence, one  may  gather  from  Bohme's  nvritings 
a  suggestion  here  and  there,  but  so  far  as  definite 
ordered  thought  goes,  his  vagaries  resemble  the 
play  of  shadows  on  a  wall.  His  meaning  may  be 
profoundly  spiritual,  but  his  language  is  a  i>erverse 
interweavmg  of  physics  and  chemistry  witii  ethics 
and  theology. 

In  no  century  was  the  rabies  theologica  more 
pronounced.  The  scholastic  extravagance  of  the 
orthodox  doctrine  did  not  fail  to  work  Injuriously 
and  sometimes  disastrously  on  the  religious  life, 
while  the  intellectualism  of  the  more  critical  circles 
did  not  directly  sen'e  the  growth  of  religious  piety. 
For  the  evidence  of  true  and  sincere  devotion  to 
Christ  in  this  age  we  must  look  rather  to  the 
obscure  and  humble  in  the  Churches,  who  found 
sustenance  for  their  souls  in  a  faith  that  surpassed 
all  formulas,  and  which  no  scholasticism  or  criticism 
could  rob  of  its  transcendent  power. 

LmsRATURB. — Planck,  Geseh.  der  prot.  Theologie  von  der  Con- 
eordienformel  bis  in  die  Mitte  des  achtz.  Jht.;  Schneckenbur^, 
VergUiehende  Darstellung  des  Luther,  u.  R^orm.  Lehrbegnft ; 
Dorner,  Doctrine  of  the  Person  qf  ChrUt,  div.  ii.  vol.  ii.;  St^tutz, 
GottheU  Christi ;  A.  IWville,  The  Deity  o/  Jesus  Christ ;  O. 
Bonet-Maury,  Des  origines  du  Christianisme  unitaire;  A.  B. 
Bruce,  The  HumUiaiion  qf  Christ ;  artt.  in  PRm  on  '  Kenceis,* 
'  Communicatio  Idiomatum,'  and  on  the  various  theologians 
referred  to.  J.  DiCK  FLEMING. 

CHRIST  IN  MODERN  THOUOHT.  — 1.  The 
modem  spirit.  —  (1)  Its  genesis, — The  modem 
spirit  manifests  its  characteristic  modes  of  thought 
by  contrast  with  the  mediaeval  age.  It  carries  to 
their  ultimate  result  the  tendencies  that  produced 
the  Reformation  and  the  Revival  of  Letters.  It  has 
revealed  itself  in  positive  and  distinctive  form  only 
in  our  own  day  and  after  a  long  process.  A  brief 
general  statement  of  the  course  that  process  took 
will  serve  to  indicate  at  once  its  legitimacy  and 
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the  extent  to  which  it  was  likely  to  atl'ect  ideas  of 
Christ. 

In  eaeenoe  and  at  the  out§et  the  voepel  appeared  as  a 
revolutionary  idealism,  inverting  the  old  standaraa  of  excel- 
lence and  the  old  criteria  of  truth,  yet  not  outwardly  rerolu- 
tionary  in  its  Immediate  aims.  Continuous  with  this  instinct 
grew  up  the  medueval  mind.  It  is  a  mind  which  sees  its  ideals 
with  the  vivicLsess  of  reality  and  in  the  same  instant  confesses 
the  no  less  insistent  radity  of  the  actual^  and  the  impossibilitj' 
of  transforming  it  as  yet  by  the  ideaL  It  Is  a  mind  therefore  of 
compromises  and  contrasts.  Familiar  as  a  summary  of  the 
meduBval  spirit  at  its  maturity  are  these :  (a)  the  contrast 
between  this  world  and  the  other  world ;  (6)  the  contrast 
between  faith  and  reason,  philosophy  and  theoloey ;  (e)  the 
contrast  between  the  secular  and  the  sacred — ^whicn  three  are 
all  aspects  of  one  fundamental  antagonism,  that,  vis.,  between 
Uie  natural  and  the  supernatural.  The  practical  consequences 
of  these  postulates  e^'erj'where  penetrateid  the  common  fife  and 
thought.  The  16th  cent,  awoke  to  the  keenest  consciousness  of 
their  baleful  influence.  What  chancterised  that  age  was  its 
fresh  sense  of  the  reality  of  this  life  and  of  nature,  and  of  the 
Interests  of  both.  Baptised  anew  in  mental  and  spiritual  ex- 
perience, its  loftier  minds  were  enabled  to  initiate  those  de- 
partures from  the  medinval  system  which  were  destined  to 
determine  the  most  powerful  currents  of  the  modem  spirit  and 
which  still  rule  modem  thought.  Modem  thinkers  frankly 
abandon  the  idea  of  irreconcilable  difference  between  nature 
and  the  supernatural.  They  acknowledge  no  revealed  thought 
that  is  beyond  their  ju<kpient,  and  believe  in  nothing  which  is 
in  its  nature  inexphcaue  or  irrational.  They  work  in  a  spirit 
of  rational  freedom  led  by  the  conviction  that  there  are  not  two 
worlds  but  one ;  that  it  is  one  mind  that  lives  in  both ;  tiiat 
not  the  spiritual  and  the  natural,  but  the  spiritual  in  the 
natural,  is  the  formula  sJone  adeouate  to  represent  the  truth. 
The  modem  q>irit  differentiates  itself  from  the  mediaval  by 
conceiving  the  distinction  between  nature  and  spirit  as  one  not 
of  separation  but  of  unity.  To  tpirUualiu  the  natural  by 
force  of  inright  into  its  deeper  meaning  is  the  ruling  motive, 
the  starting-point  being  experience — the  experience  in  one  life 
of  both  realms. 

(2)  Its  characteristic  impulses, — Only  by  a  slow 
and  gradual  logic  has  clear  self-consciousness  of 
aim  been  reach^.  Among  the  contributory  causes 
four  are  of  spepial  importance :  the  rise  of  specu- 
lative philosophy;  the  scientific  movement  and 
the  application  of  scientific  method  in  historical 
and  critical  research ;  the  growth  of  socialistic 
theory ;  revived  interest  in  the  psychological  pro- 
cesses that  enter  into  the  construction  of  know- 
ledge. 

In  $peetUcUive  thmtght  the  new  point  of  view  formuli^es 
itself  in  theoretic  form  under  the  name  of  the  *  absolute '  stand- 
point. Absolute  here  means  that  the  universe  is  wholly  know- 
able.  The  term  does  not  exclude  relativity;  it  only  excludes 
an  unknowable  relativity  divorced  from  all  the  phenomena  of 
being  and  action.  It  points  to  two  facts  that  must  never  be 
lost  sight  of,  vis.  that  the  Ultimate  Baality  is  not  abstract  but 
the  highest  concrete,  and  that  it  can  be  reached  by  confidence 
in  the  power  of  Reason.  The  idealistic  systems  of  Germany,  in 
spite  of  their  excesses,  did  nu^piiflcent  service  by  their  im- 
perishable vindication  of  both  tmths.  The  seientijle  tpirit 
observes  patiently  that  it  may  define  accurately.  It  is  the 
spirit  which  takes  nothing  on  trust,  and  seeks  a  reason  for 
everjiJiing.  It  ranges  knowledse  in  aiverse  spheres  according 
as  the  facts  it  studies  fall  within  the  perceptions  of  sense,  or 
manifest  themselves  in  history,  or  are  known  in  personal 
emotion  and  insight.  Each  science  rests  on  its  own  proper 
principles,  obtained  from  a  studv  of  its  own  facts,  without 
reference  to  ideas  drawn  from  other  departments.  Only  thus 
is  it  possible  to  bring  into  clear  relief  the  specialities  and 
differentia  of  the  various  kinds  of  knowledge,  and  so  establish 
the  contribution  of  each  to  final  trath.  '&e  scientific  spirit 
has  given  birth  to  modem  Hilary  and  CriiicAnn.  Social 
theory  embraces  innumerable  divergences  of  opinion,  all  of 
which  have  been  influential  in  directing  attention  to  the  social 
situation  and  its  effects  on  character.  The  Socialistic  contro- 
versy has  enormously  deepened  the  feeling  of  human  solidarity. 
Liberty,  we  are  learning,  does  not  depend  on  the  absence  of 
social  'pressure.  Social  power  is  the  organ  of  personal  char- 
acter. The  new  peyehology  is  the  latest  coni^icuous  intel- 
lectual movement  of  the  iime.  It  is  the  peculiar  product  of 
modem  philosophy.  Kant's  achievement  was  to  reassert 
against  Hume's  scepticism  the  claims  of  reason ;  but  also  to 
limit  their  range ;  to  show  that  there  are  elements  in  the  mind 
which  underlie  the  very  possibUitv  of  experience,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  derived  from  it :  which  elements  are  beyond  the 
rnch  of  Reason.  In  effect  Kant  showed  that  life  is  more  than 
knowledse.  That  persuasion  rules  the  modem  worid.  The 
key  to  all  problems  lies  in  roan  ;  and  the  key  to  the  nature  of 
man  lies  not  solely  in  his  thought,  but  mainly  in  his  will.  The 
whole  man  is  seen  in  man  active.  There  is  an  enhanced  idea 
of  personaJity.  That  idea  carries  with  it  two  others  whose 
■igniflcance  for  religious  reconstruction  we  cannot  over- 
e^hnate.  There  is  (a)  the  ethical  character  of  man's  experi- 
ence ;  his  life  is  the  fulfilment  of  rekitions  with  others ;  (6)  the 


revealing  power  of  his  experience ;  to  the  whole  man  in  action 
and  passion  the  inner  meaniiw  of  things  oomes  nsaresb. 

Under  the  above  mentioned  impulses  the  modem  mind  has 
passed  through  the  realms  of  nature,  history,  personal  experi- 
ence to  a  more  complete  mastery  of  knowledge.  The  effort  has 
brought  great  gafai  to  theology. 

(3)  Its  influence  on  theological  method,  —  Con- 
temporary theological  aims  illustrate  the  direct 
effect  of  the  foregoing  forces  in  at  least  four  direc- 
tions: (a)  towanis  a  more  scientific  system  of 
theology ;  {h)  towards  a  better  appreciation  of  the 
nature  of  religious  experience ;  (r)  towards  insist- 
enoe  on  moral  personality  as  the  determining 
principle  in  theological  construction  ;  {d)  towards 
recognition  of  the  *  social  consciousness'  as  con- 
tributory to  theological  truth. 

*  Scientific '  applied  to  theology  signifies  a  new  method.  The 
motive  here  is  to  vindicate  for  theoloey  a  sphere  of  knowledge 
of  its  own,  precisely  as  for  any  other  sdenoe ;  and  to  asMrt  and 
defend  the  right  of  theology  to  employ  a  method  peculiar  to 
its  own  facts,  appropriate  to  its  own  sphere.  The  vindication 
successful,  it  follows  at  once  that  boto  theology  and  natoral 
science  may  pumie  each  its  own  independent  path,  limited 
only  by  its  own  law,  yet  both  moving  in  real  harmony.  The 
antagonism  between  science  and  ttieol<wy  vanishes^  The 
vulgar  conception  of  the  supernatural,  tncteed,  vanishes  too  ; 
but  simply  because  the  richer  idea  has  taken  its  place  of  an 
Inherent  Divine  Spirit  in  nature  and  in  man,  both  of  which  are 
moments  within  the  Spirit  of  the  Divine  Being.  The  facts 
alluded  to  in  the  ethical  and  eoeial  constituents  of  theological 
truth  reveal  the  partial  character  of  the  sources  from  which  in 
the  past  doctrinsl  construction  has  drawn.  They  were  chfefiy 
two,  the  intellect  of  Greece,  the  polity  of  Rome.  QmA  philoe- 
ophy  and  Roman  jurinvrudence,  working  on  the  Christian 
facts,  yielded  the  orthoclox  formidas.  The  genius  of  Noithem 
Europe  had  later  to  enter  in  and  infect  the  conscience  of  the 
Church  with  its  own  deep  feeling.  The  temper  of  the  present 
age  is  its  fruit.  It  offers  a  wide  contrast  to  tne  earlier  age.  It 
is  an  age  less  of  intellect  than  of  feeling ;  it  is  las  objective* 
precise,  actual,  but  more  inward,  refined,  wistful.  Utttmate 
explanations  take  with  us  a  touch  of  what  is  subjective  and 

Eersonal.  Personality  is  one  of  the  dominant  ctkUigoriee  of  the 
our.  It  is  Just  what  may  be  looked  for  that  theolctty  should 
seek  to  interpret  ita  problems  in  terms  of  personality.  The 
new  method  is  a  radical  departure  from  tiie  old.  It  begins 
with  religion  as  actually  experienced  in  personal  life,  and  f?om 
that  reaches,  so  far  as  it  can,  the  thought  of  Ood  and  ^e 
nature  of  Christ ;  whereas  the  dogmatic  method  begins  with  the 
thouffht  of  Ood  authoritetivelv  given  and  passes  on  from  tiiat 
to  religion.  The  new  method  can  never  reach  belief  in  any 
attribute  of  the  Divine  Nature  which  is  not  involved  in  religious 
experience.  Merely  metophysical  conceptions  of  Divine  truth 
in  terms  of  '  substance '  or  '  essence,*  as  these  are  commonly 
teught,  fail  to  satisfv.  A  sufficient  self-revelation  of  God  can 
be  given  onlv  in  a  full  personal  life.  Fresh  grace  Is  discovered 
in  tiie  conscience.  What  the  higher  nature  of  man,  his  Moral 
Reason,  witnesses  to,  that  is  the  sure  guide  to  the  apprehension 
of  Divine  reality  and  the  true  foundation  of  religions  feeling. 
Fbr  in  that  nature  man  is  at  his  best :  there  relation  to  Ood. 
finds  place.  His  revelation  is  received  and  His  life  shared. 
With  the  ethical  goes  pari  paaau  the  social.  Society  arises 
where  the  mutual  Tnteroourse  of  moral  qrfrite  is  possible.  The 
conviction  has  grown,  in  a  degree  unknown  to  earlier  times, 
that  such  intercourse,  realised  In  a  true  brotherhood  of  mutaal 
service,  may  minister  untold  blesring  to  men.  The  'social 
consciousness'  is  simply  the  growing  sense  of  the  power,  the 
worth,  the  obligations  of  our  intercourse  with  one  another. 
From  the  intercourse  of  man  with  man,  the  communion  of  Ood 
with  man  is  known.  Growth  in  religious  knowle<l^  follows 
the  laws  of  a  deepening  friendship. 

The  working  motive  here  is  worthjr  of  special  remark.  It  is 
that  man  has  discovered  within  himtelj  the  starting-point 
and  the  test  of  religious  verity.  His  deepest  assurance  comes 
to  him  as  the  outcome  of  his  experience  in  life,  as  a  person, 
active  and  patient,  growing  stronger  as  faculty  springs  up 
within  him  at  life's  stem  challenge.  Finite  human  expen- 
ence,  imperfect  though  it  be,  affords  real  if  limited  knowledge 
of  the  Infinite.  And  this  knowledge  is  to  be  guned,  not  by 
putting  ourselves  outside  of  experience  and  b^  way  of  contrast 
constructing  a  Beinff  with  qualities  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  human,  but  rather  by  seeking  to  understand  experience, 
and  to  determine  which  alone  of  tiie  qualities  and  purposes  it 
conteins  have  permanent  meaning  and  worth.  The  religious 
transition  of  the  last  four  centuries  has  been  a  slow  but  con- 
tinuous passage  from  the  Aristotelian  principle,  that  there  is  no 
'  proportio'  Mtween  the  finite  and  the  infinite,  to  the  principle 
first  adopted  by  the  LAithemn  divines,  that  the  finite  is  eapax 
infiniii. 

2«  Modern  oonoeptioni  of  ChriiL — Modem  con- 
ceptions of  Christ  varjr  according  as  one  or 
another  of  the  characteristic  forces  of  the  modem 
spirit  predominates.  We  may  range  them  in  a 
tnreefold  order:  (1)  the  Christ  of  Speculation  or 
the  Ideal  Christ,  (2)  the  Christ  of  Experience  or 
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tlie  Ethical  Christ,  (3)  tbe  Jesua  of  History  or  the 
Historical  ChrisL 

(1)  The  Chrul  of  Sperulaiioii. —  Eai-h  of  tbe 
Irunscendeatftl  philosopliieB  invuh'ed  a  Bpeculative 
CJiriHtolo;^.  The  first  phase  a)ifi«iLrH  in  Eftnt 
(1724-1804).  The  irork  of  Kunt  in  retigiuus 
theory  in  the  work  of  a  pioneer.  Hiii  enuipiiicnt 
Wan  not  Hell  enough  in  mind  or  heart  lur  more. 
Hume,  an  be  tella  UB,  'awaked  hini  out  of  hi» 
duf^iatic  slumber,'  but  only  in  philoe(i|ihy.  In 
reiifrfon  he  stood  in  line  l^^th  the  previ —  — 
' M  of  the  1( 


I  shared  the  unliiatorical  v 


e 18th  c 


religion  he  knew,  he  ki._     .._,, _     ..  . 

tu  which  he  belonged,  the  poorer  citi^n  clasn, 
linows  it ;  but,  like  that  cIonh  also,  with  narrow- 
ness.  It  Vitui  a  Christianity  of  heart  and  will, 
aa  practitied  amunj;  the  common  peopte,  wjiioh  was 
real  to  him.  He  stood  quite  outaiJe  Clirietianity 
in  its  ecclesiastical  or  mjaticat  tomin.  Keligious 
experience  of  any  independent  ty]>e,  except  as  a 
department  of  moral  lite,  he  wax  unconxclon«  of. 
He  had  no  conscionsness  of  God  distinct  from  tbe 
dictates  of  conscience.  Hence,  when  he  came  to 
rationalize  his  religiuoa  ex^rience,  the  outcome, 
a.->  was  natural,  was  the  simple  translation  into 
forms  of  reSexiun  of  an  imperions  moral  sen><e. 
Tbe  Kantian  punition  is  usually  termed  Ethical 
l)eism.  Tbe  extroine  deUtic  view  ia,  that  creation 
U  left  to  itself  save  for  occasional  Divine  interfer- 
ences. Kant's  central  doctrine  ia  in  harmony  — 
anflertiu);  'the  absolute  ^'al^e  of  the  etiiical  life.' 
God  having  originally  created  man  and  endowed 
him  with  reoHon  nnd  free  will,  nothin};  further  is 
nuceBsaiy  on  the  Divine  side  fur  moral  advance  or 
redemption.  Each  man,  as  a  moral  personality, 
rest*  entirely  on  liimaelf,  on  hLi  own  reaaon  and 
freedom,  and  may  moke  moral  progress  quite 
independently.  His  moral  consciousne'SB  in  con- 
ceived as  HO  absolutely  self-anfficient  as  to  have 
no  need  of  outward  aid,  whether  froiu  Nature,  or 
Society,  or  fiod.  On  this  general  idea  he  cun- 
structs  bk  conception  of  Christianity  and  Christ 
in  his  treatise.  Religion  uriihin  the  BtiuniU  of  iiiere 

jccofon  inm. 

Hb  itarU  with  thu  perception  of  ootMjience  of  a  railical  frj'f 
dHvUiog  In  hunwn  nature  u  ui  indubittble  fact  ol  eigicrlciice. 
The  return  lo  good  prescribed  b.v  the  niotnl  Inw  mn  be  »emui- 

thoiight  vhich  e^ubliiha  ■  new  olionotw,  one  nuccptjble  of 
^ood,  ou  the  boMle  ol  wblch  progreaalTO  mcnl  Improvement  ia 
nude  poKiihie.  Tlie  meant  bf  which  thla  chiuiKU  in  ouui  li 
brouicht  About  U  that  the  ideA  of  nunml  perfection,  for  whieh  we 
■I?  danlned  from  the  Hnt.  ia  breiwht  to  a  new  Ills  in  hla  oon- 
■Ftoumeai.     But  In  no  tray  can  Che  ideal  d(  a  humaidV  kbU- 

K'dOabig  to  God  lie  brought  home  to  us  more  vividly  than  under 
e  image  of  a  nun,  wiio  not  only  hlmaelf  pmniotes  the  good  by 
J — J  j._j  ""ut  iaaleo  readyforlhebeneflt  of  the  worid  lo 


fljpire  of  JniiB  tlile  ideal  appean. 
hmnanity  well  pleaAiuR  to  God  «i .  _ 

lather  haa  the  idea  Its  reality  in  ItseTT,  a 
sural  rtaton.    Only  aa  an  AtUwiml 


noanie.    In  the  hiatorical 

ot  aa  though  the  Idea  of  a 

tint  Invealed  with  poiver 

'  '    'by etperlenee ; 


biH 


le  ideal  ol  the  |[ood 


re  bellere  In  Him  ai 


that  of  Jonu  be  premntsd  to  ui. 
appeared  In  bodlli'  Ipnn.  When 
olOaA.  the  ot^sct  ol  our  aaving 


aalty.  < 

maniabunr 

«  1*  the  '  pcnonallntlon  i 


thnHonl  IdaaL'    Jaaoi  first dedared ^ 

■aring.  and  sfloRled  in  Kia  life  and  death  an  euninle  of  it, 
Ihla  eihauiU  the  aignlUcanoe  ot  Hia  Penon. 

Opposition  to  Kant's  interpretation  of  religion 
as  mere  ethics  and  of  Christ  as  a  Mctral  Example. 
itiipelled  more  genial  minds  like  Hainaun,  Heraer. 
Jaeobi,  and  others  to  reactionary  insistence  rin  the 
immediacy  of  tbe  religious  conscioiisness  and  the 
speciality  of  the  Christian  revelation  ;  but  with 
Deither  critical  nor  philosophical  depth.  Tbe 
direct  succession  from  Kant  appears  in  Flohte 
(1766-1814),  who  was  iiopres»ed  with  Kant's 
results,  started  from  them  an  a  disciple,  and  later 


carried   tbein   to   further  cunsistency,    and   in  so 
doin^r  advanced  decisively  beyond  them. 

With  Ficlite,  Clirist  was  the  first  to  apprehend 
tbe  Divine,  tbe  first  to  reeogniiie  clearly  and  em- 
brace freely  the  Divine  will,  and  hence  is  tbe  lirst- 
hegotten  of  God.     The  manner  of  His  an|irehend- 


His  existence.  This  knowledge  was  to  Bin 
piimarr  and  absolute  thing,  immediately  identical 
with  His  self-consciousnesH.  In  Him,  therefore,  it 
may  be  said  that  Cod  became  incarnate.  Fichte 
labours  under  the  delusion  of  conceiving  petsoniility 
as  a  limit  of  the  Divine  nature.  That  llod  in  he- 
coming  man  might  not  annibilate  hut  enhance 
iieisonality  and  raise  it  to  its  true  inlinite  capacity, 
had  to  be  discerned.  The  attempt  come  with 
BoheUintf  (1T75-1854),  whose  philosopbr  is  a 
philosophy  of  tlie  Incarnation.  His  problem  is 
determined  tor  bim  by  the  conclusions  of  Fichte. 
According  to  the  latter,  tlie  relation  of  the  subject 
and  object,  human  and  Divine,  is  a  unity  of  simple 
identity.  But  such  an  identity,  it  is  to  be  noted, 
ignores  the  cliaracteristic  tliffe.rentia  of  the  human, 
i.e.  that  in  the  essence  of  the  human  which  it  is 
necessary  tu  safeguard  in  its  union  with  the  Divine. 
The  unity  witii  which  ChriatoloKy  ia  i>articnlftrly 
conceiiied.cannotbi!  understood  if  the  two  members 
of  the  antagonUni  are  not  thought  out  purely  by 
themselves  according  to  their  idea.  The  unity  is 
not  a  true  unity  if  tbe  memlMrs  of  the  antagonisni 
are  not  unitea  by  that  which  distiogaishes  and 
opposes  them.  Those  two  considerations,  the 
essential  unity  of  tbe  subject  and  object,  and 
their  unity  in  the  midst  of  their  dUferences,  form 
Sehelling's  contribution  to  this  high  debote.  To- 
gether they  yield  hb  doctrine  of  the  Absolute. 

Whatever  le,  naturv  and  apiiit,  ia  uithln  the  Alwlutc.  It 
enit>racea  all  reality.  It  ia  the  meeting  pfjjit, — the  neutnim, 
Ihe'lndUrenniie  point,'— of  aubject  and  object,  preHr\-lng  the 
o)moeit«  alongalde  the  negation  for  each  prrae.  Moreover,  It  li 
llvlnc.  concrete,  being  by  oeaaelesa  aelf-liSrth  a  mobile,  ikllllng, 
rreaUve  unity,  and  on  that  very  ground  nsosHrily  a  growth  or 
hiatorical  iinKsaa  (ITerdeni  In  hiatory  the  Al«lut?  naHiss 
ItHif.  It  could  not  become  manileit  in  Itself:  to  Dianifeatllaelf 
RaubmitalollDiKationa  The  manifeataCiOD  Is  not  In  any  one 
lorui  ol  Unite  limitation,  bnt  in  the  whole  Oeid  ol  hiatory.  Tb« 
Bnite  or  tbe  hMorleal  la  that  in  which  tbs  Absdute  baa  Ita  life : 
the  rorm  in  whkh  Ihe  AliaaluU  reveaia  ilnlf.  It  la  thua  not 
uierelvflnite,  ItoonlalnstbelnDnitao-ithbiil;  the  human holda 
the  In  vine.  The  domain  of  hiaUiry  ia  tbe  biribplacv  of  spirit ; 
hiaUuy  Itaeif  t>  the  incarnation  ot  Ood.  Everything  Is  explain- 
able by  Ihla  idea  ^  Qod  In  Hie  grawUi(HVnfrn)  or  the  Son  of  God. 
Nature  pi^ta  lo  Him,  and  haa  in  Him  ita  flnal  caum:  hiatory 
unfolda  (he  aspects  of  Ilia  lite :  reli^on  experiencea  tllm  as 
penonal  freedom  from  prnonal  evil. 

TlwaameldeaSatheeasenDsoftheChrMlanreiiirlon.  Christ, 
In  Ilia  histurlal  indirldualily.  ia  notthe  Son  of  Ood :  Ihe  eternal 
Son  of  Ood  ia  collective  humanltv,  and  what  ia  true  of  collective 
humanllyianattobeiimltedlolliDi.   The  Incarnation  b  falsety 
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signify  the  Divine.    And  aecondly,  n  long  aa  It  b  ao  the  finite 
fonna  are  osentiaHy  equal  to  ach  othw :  they  represent  a 
■  -" —  — ^--     On  this  line  of  thought  the  diftlculty  ot  ap- 
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netB  of  Christ,  and  to  place  Him  at  the  head  of  the  series.  From 
another  direction  deepening  experience  led  him  to  a  richer  ap- 
preciation of  Christ's  Person.  The  power  of  evil,  he  came  to 
see,  was  too  vast  to  be  overcome  by  man  alone ;  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  personal  spirit  is  necessarily  the  work  of  God,  and 
can  be  effected  only  by  the  immediate  presence  of  (3od  in  homan 
consciousness  and  knowledge.  The  more  mightily  evil  bad 
come  forth  in  personal  form,  the  more  necessary  was  it  that 
spirit  should  appear  in  human  form  as  mediator — for  '  only  the 

gersonal  can  heal  the  personal.'  Qod  must  become  man.  In 
hrist  He  did  thus  become  man.  In  the  Personality  of  Christ 
tlie  Divine  spirit  is  not  simply  signified,  it  is  actualizea.  In  Him 
the  single  uersonality  is  regardra  as  capable  of  taking  up  the 
perfect  will  of  Ood  into  itself,  and  thereby  of  attaining  absolute 
worth  and  becoming  a  true  representative  instead  of  a  transitor>' 
husk  of  the  Divine  life.  TtiA  infinits  tignijleance  of  personality 
is  declared. 

In  He^el  (1770- 1S31)  specnlation  reaches  ite 
culmination.  Posse&sed  of  an  imperial  intellect,  he 
succeeds  in  constructing  a  system  (Absolute  Ideal- 
ism), with  extraordinary  slull  and  infinite  detail, 
which  co-ordinates  and  harmonizes  into  organic 
unit^  the  various  principles  of  his  predecessorR. 
His  indebtedness  to  Kant  and  Schelling  is  real, 
and  to  the  latter  special.  In  the  working  out  of 
the  Hegelian  scheme,  logical  considerations  are 
determining.  The  process  of  human  knowledge, 
with  its  alternate  analysis  and  synthesis,  is  tlie 
type  of  the  larger  process  of  the  universe.  All 
progress  is  through  distinction,  and  moves  through 
the  three  steps  of  thesis,  antithesis,  and  synthasis. 
A  simple  truth,  once  discovered,  is  affirmed  as  if  it 
were  the  whole.  Presently  a  larger  experience 
forces^  man  to  the  recognition  of  its  apparent 
opposite,  only  to  be  succeeded  later  by  the  recon- 
ciliation of  Doth  in  a  higher  unity.  Given  this 
simple  formula,  Hegel  will  build  you  the  universe. 

Hegel  admits  vrith  Schelling  the  absolute  unity  of  all  things 
and  the  identity  of  the  subject  and  object.  But  while  Schelling, 
in  order  to  explain  how  everything  is  derived  from  this  unity, 
takes  hifl  point  of  departiuv  in  the  Absolute,  Hegel  starts  from 
the  Idea  (German,  Idee},  and  professes  by  the  force  of  dialectic 
alone  to  make  all  things  spring  from  the  Idea.  The  Idea  in- 
cludes the  Absolute  (which  is  the  pure  idea  considered  in  itself 
and  in  an  abstract  manner),  Nature  (which  is  the  idea  manifested 
and  become  object),  and  Spirit  (which  is  the  idea  turning  back 
on  itself  and  beholding  itself  as  soul,  as  society,  as  Qod),  The 
whole  course  of  history  is  the  coming  to  consciousness  of  the 
Absolute  as  Spirit,  an  august  process  which  culminates  in 
reUgion.  The  world  of  concrete  nnite  experience  is  not  outside 
of  Ood,  but  is  a  moment  in  His  consciousness.  History  is  not 
un-Divine,  but  is  the  manifestation  of  Ood,  a  process  within  His 
infinite  Spirit.  Religion  is  the  function  of  the  human  spirit 
through  which  the  Absolute  comes  to  full  self-consciousness, 
and  as  such  is  the  synthesis  of  finite  and  Infinite.  Ite  highest 
form  is  the  Christian  religion. 

In  the  eternal  Idea  there  is  but  one  Son,  who  exists  in  the 
first  place  simply  for  the  '  thinkinff  speciilative  consciousness,' 
but  who,  in  onler  to  be  universally  accessible,  must  also  exist 
for  the  *  sensuous  representative  consciousness,'  must  be  seen 
to  sensible  intuition  as  an  historical  event.  The  Idea  must 
realize  itself  in  fact  if  all  men  are  to  be  made  conscious  of  it  and 
the  unity  of  Divine  and  human  it  stands  for.  *  It  must  become 
an  object  in  the  world.  It  must  appear,  and  that  in  the  8en< 
suous  form  appropriate  to  Spirit,  which  is  the  human '  {PhU. 
of  Religion,  £ng.  tr.  p.  830X  This  is  what  has  happened  in 
Christianity.  'Christ  has  appeared;  a  Man  who  is  Qod;  Ood 
who  is  Man.'  Christianity  centres  in  the  historic  Christ  *The 
manifestation  of  God  in  the  flesh  took  place  at  a  determinate 
time  and  in  this  particular  individuaL*  In  consequence  of  the 
Incarnation  of  Ood  in  Christ,  man  hui  learned  the  universal 
truth  that  it  is  eternally  and  essentially  oharaoteristic  of  Ood  to 
be  and  to  become  man,  that  God's  true  existence  is  in  humanity 
which  is  termed  His  Church,  and  tluit  man  is  essentiiUly  one 
with  God. 

It  is  unquestionable  that  the  broad  effect  of  such 
speculation  was  to  evaporate  the  facts  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  to  substitute  a  '  somewhat  else '  {frepoy 
eiJoyy^Xtoi')  for  the  firm  tniths  of  a  revealed  religion. 
A  God  personal  only  in  man,  such  as  the  Absolute, 
clearly  implies  that  God  is  not  personal.  An  ideal 
relation  without  ])ersonality  has  been  likened  to  a 
painted  horse  which  you  cannot  ride ;  and  when 
the  abstraction  of  the  metaphysician  interwoven 
in  the  universe  is  offered  to  us  as  the  object  of 
Christian  belief,  one  who  feels  anything  of  the 
burdens  and  problems  of  life  will  turn  away  like 
Jacobi,  little  caring  to  know  of  a  God  who  made 
the  eye  but  sees  not,  the  understanding  but  neither 


knows  nor  wills.  An  Incarnation  which  maintains 
a  continuous  manifestation  of  God,  of  which  all 
men  are  the  bearers,  which  is  never  complete,  and 
which  dismisses  Christ's  pre-existence,  sinless  birth, 
resurrection,  Divine  authority  and  sole  mediation, 
is  not  only  irreconcilable  with  Scripture  statements, 
but  wholly  inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Christian  consciousness. 

But  whatever  view  be  taken  of  the  speculative 
movement  as  a  whole,  certain  outstanding  services 
to  Christological  theory  cannot  be  denied  it.  It 
has  revolutionized  the  study  of  Christ's  Person, 
and  in  so  doing  reacted  on  the  whole  theological 
field.  By  constructing  a  theory  in  which  the  In- 
finite and  the  finite,  the  Di\ine  and  the  human,  are 
not  exclusive  of  each  other,  it  demonstrated  the 
rationaiUy  of  the  Incarnation.  By  its  discovery 
of  the  spiritual  principle  in  Nature,  History,  Man, 
as  the  tmtli  which  gives  them  all  their  reality  and 
unity,  and  by  the  identification  of  this  principle 
with  Incarnation,  it  sliowed  the  naturalness  of 
Christ's  Incarnation.  By  its  insistence  on  the 
truth  that  the  organon  of  religion  is  not  different 
in  kind  from  that  of  philosophy,  it  has,  so  to  Hpeak, 
rehabilitated  the  validity  of  religious  facts,  the 
treatment  of  which  with  the  contemptuous  indiiffer- 
ence  characteristic  of  the  previous  age  becomes 
hereafter  an  unphilosophical  dogmatism.  It  lias 
vastly  widened  the  range  and  deepened  the  bases 
of  belief  in  the  Incarnation,  and  made  possible  a 
fresh  and  thorough  investigation,  in  tlie  way  |of 
criticism  and  understanding,  into  the  data  which 
support  that  belief. 

(2)  The  Christ  of  Experience.  —  The  Christian 
facts  and  the  Christian  consciousness  assert  them- 
selves in  the  exi)erientia]  theology  initiated  by 
Sohleiermachep  (1768-1834).  As  Kant  inlierited 
the  sturdy  conscience  of  the  Lutheran  Reform  in 
his  *  categorical  imperative,'  so  Schleiermacher 
embodies  its  religious  fervour  in  his  'feeling  of 
dependence,'  or  experience  of  God,  Wlien  Kant 
dencribes  the  essence  of  religion  as  the  recognition 
of  all  our  duties  as  the  commands  of  God,  he  says 
the  same  thing  in  balder  language,  in  language 
less  mystically  attractive,  than  that  of  Scmeier- 
niacher  when  he  asserts  that  the  essence  of  the 
religious  life  is  the  sense  of  utter  and  all-round 
dependence  on  Grod.  From  his  training  among  the 
devout  brethren  of  Hermhut,  and  by  a  natural  tem- 
perament of  warm  susceptibility,  Schleiermacher 
was  more  akin  to  Schelling  than  to  Kant,  who 
reiterates  the  essentiality  of  duty  as  Kant  does,  but 
of  duty  inspired  by  something  higher  than  Kant 
dreamed  ol.  What  is  this  something  higher? 
Schelling  had  termed  it  *  faith,*  *  fidelity  to  your- 
self and  God.' 

'By  reliffiosity—tiie  inner  power  and  spirit  of  reliirion— I 
understand  not  an  instinct  gjoping  towards  the  Divine,  and  not 
mere  emotional  devoutness ;  for  Ood,  if  He  be  Ood,  must  be  the 
very  heart  of  life,  of  all  thinking  and  all  action,  and  not  a  mere 
object  of  devout  passion  or  of  belief.  That  is  no  real  knowledge 
of  Ood  where  He  is  merely  object ;  either  Ood  is  not  known  at 
all,  or  He  is  at  once  subject  and  object  of  knowledge.  He  must 
be  at  once  oifr  very  self^  our  heart  of  hearts,  yet  comprehending 
all  otiier  hearts.'  *  Faith  is  to  be  understood  in  itfl  original 
sense  of  a  trust  and  confidence  in  the  Di\ine.'  Fundamentally 
this  is  Schleiermacher's  view,  when  he  bases  his  thought  on 
*  experience'  (Reden  iiber  die  Religion). 

Religion  is  the  element  of  life  whose  influence  penetrates  all 
other  parts  of  life.  Religion  is  not  a  knowing ;  nor  an  action  : 
it  is  a  feeling.  It  is  not  as  science,  the  knowledge  of  finite 
things  in  relation  to  each  other.  It  is  not  as  philosophy,  the 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Cause.  It  is  not  as 
morals,  which  is  rather  the  full  exercise  of  its  impulses  In  action. 
It  contemplates  the  universe  indeed,  but  not  to  discover  the 
relations  of  its  parts;  rather  to  watch  it  reverently  in  Uie 
representations  and  acts  characteristic  of  it,  and  to  let  itself  be 
seized  and  filled  in  childlike  passivity  by  its  immediate  in- 
fluences. It  is  the  immediate  consciousness  of  the  universal 
being.  '  Thus  to  see  and  find  in  all  that  lives  and  moves,  in  all 
becoming  and  <^ange,  in  all  action  and  suffering,  thus  to  have 
and  know  life  itself  only  In  immediate  feeling  as  this  being,  this 
is  religion.'  Ita  seat  is  in  the  soul.  The  central  quality  of  the 
soul  or  self-consciousness  is  a  certain  emotion  engendered  by 
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the  meetings-point  of  the  individual  and  the  univerae,  constitutes  ^^^  in  the  unique  and  perfect  manner  in  which  He 

the  religious  sphere  of  man.    It  is  thus  not  the  mystical  sense  Himself  realized  this  satisfaction  in  His  Person, 

of  absorption  in  the  Infinite.    MysticUm  has  always  supposed  The    culminating    point    of    Scmeiermacher's 

that  the  experience  of  God  can  be  reached  only  by  means  which     . ,      •    ^u       ie      *  a*  *^    /  .  "*     •^*/*x*^*^**ia€*^mc(*  o 

are  independent  of  the  world  and  the  ordinary  experiences  of  theory  IS  tne  amrmation  of  the  supernatural  con- 
life  ;  it  takes  the  whole  world  of  sensible  objects  and  human  sciousness  of  Christ  and  the  absolute  value  of  His 
interests  to  be  a  hairier  between  toe  soul  and  God ;  the  way  of  Person.    In  this  regard  his  influence  on  subs^uent 

perfection  consists  in  escapinsr  from  all  these  until  the  im-     i-u^^^i^.,—   i,„„  i.««J^^*  •^•^  *«,,:*r.,i tp* 

passioned  soul  in  its  upwarS  %ht  loses  itself  in  the  formless  theology  has  been  of  rare  fruitfuhiess.     From  a 

and  viewless  light  of  God.    Schleiermacher,  on  the  contrary,  multitude  wbo  own  Ills  mspiration,    two  may  be 

teaches  that  the  experience  of  God's  real  existence  is  not  some-  selected  as  having,  in  an  origmal  manner,  corrected 

thing  apart  from  all  the  human  interests  of  life.    It  can  come  o„-i  «„ior»«w1  liia  mnnninlAa  .  "R/^fKo  a-nA  T^i'fo/.Vil 

throSgfthese  interests  only  by  deepening  them.    The  root*  "*2  *u    /  ?SSL  Ji  JJ,^    ^  ®^  :  Kothe  and  Kltschl. 

that  Join  man  to  God  are  the  same  as  those  that  Join  men  to  one  .  nOuie  ( ilw-lobi)  was  probably  the  most  emment 

another  and  to  Nature,  onlv  they  go  deeper.    The  religious  divine  of  the  middle  of  last  century.     He  main- 

^r^I^'^'^S^iy^il^^tJ^^^LK^  ^'^^^  throughout  his  career,   amid  the  strong 

man  with  the  original  impress  which  his  individuahty  gives  it.      :^i.^ii«^i..,„i  ^f^j it.:     i  x      *  i.L   j.  a*  •       n 

Its  range  and  vanety  are  infinite.     It  may  be  known  to  us,  intellectual  and  critical  currents  of  that  time,  m  all 

shining,  as  it  were,  through  the  beauty  and  glory  of  the  world  in  of  which  he  shared,   a  personal  faith  of  extreme 

which  we  Hve.    Sometimes  in  sorrow  and  suffering  it  comes  as  warmth  and  tenderness  in  Christ's  Person.     *  Bear 

•a  deeper  voice  across  the  storm.'    So,  too,  it  may  arise  when  «,ifli  v^ii  fli*»  !:»;«»  ^^^^i^4^^  ^t  4-v.^  *»»i:4-«.  ^f  *.u« 

the  prScnce  of  something  true  or  beailtifui  or  gobd  uplifts  us  ^^"^  Y^^.  V*®  JV^P?  certainty  of  the  reality  of  the 

above  ourselves.    In  short,  everything  visible  and  invisible,  historical  lact  Chnst,  and  simply  live  your  human 

every  part  and  event  of  experience,  may  become  an  appearance  life  in  the  light  of  that  certainty,'  was  the  ruling 

S'  ^SinS'^p^niS^  a£^  JZZ  !5^?H^^S.Xl  ^  n^o*^i^e  ^^  ^^  i^^^er  life  and  also  of  his  whole  theo- 

a  religious  expenence.    A  strong  current  of  indiviauality  is     i^,^^^i i^  //rr     ?    r^^i-f        jt-*  ^-iv 

characteristic  of  religion.    There  &  no  such  thing  as  an  absolute  logical  work  {Tli£oL  Ethik  and  Dogmattk), 

JS^£««^  J^«!f  JlTVJl?f!;'L'l^?!;f^2r^^^^  Rott»«  takes  his  start  with  Schleiermacher  in  the  conscious, 

the  relation  of  the  /ounder  or  t»cherof  any  histonc  reU^^  the  feeling  of  God  which  is  found  therein.    In  the  pre- 

iSj^^r^^SL^iiS^^t^                                                  ^  »o°^^  o'  m^nfthis,  the  Divine  principle,  is  at  war  with  the 

fe        Lih^^                        true  understanding  of  it  and  its  j^^^,  'q,  material  principle,  ito  contiW  spirit     Not  untU 

alter  growins.  ^^  lower  is  vanquished  is  man  free  or  truly  himself.    Its  con- 

^-^     %_■%»'     c     \          -J         citi*             1-  quest  is  the  moral  task  of  mankind.    The  task  can  be  dis- 

On  the  basis  of  these  ideas  Schleiermacher  con-  chaived  only  in  a  moral  progress  of  two  stages,  in  which  the 

structs  his  view  of  Christ  and  the  Christian  religion  whole  nature  of  the  material  principle  shall  make  itself  felt  and 

(B^n,  and  Der  Christl.  Glaube).  Here  the  pomt  of  ^^J^^SS?' J£^il^'$a'''T^r^'"^'  ^.J?^'^ 

departure  is  Christian  expenence  ana  the  historic  paaflage  of  man  through  shi.    In  the  second,  man  will  reach 

Jesus.     For  Schleiermacher  there  is  not  religion,  complete  uni^  with  God. .  The  race  of  Adam  is  humanity  in  the 

but  simply  religions ;  the  historical  relationships  ^J^  *  Christ  crown^lt  in  completing  its  task.  He  brings 

^*  ♦!,«  «Lt;^^„«   u«  a^^   «^*   1.^^^      17 ,,«>•«  -,™  ^""fch  Hun  a  new  power,  a  miraculous  force,  which  serves  as 

of  the  religions  he  does  not  know.     Every  new  the  point  of  departure  for  a  new  development  of  the  race, 

religion  rests  upon  a  new  intuition  of  the  universe.  Here  the  moral  evolution  is  at  the  same  time  religious,  since  the 

Jesus  of  Nazareth  had  such  an  intuition.     What  >no™  subordinate  the  insistence  of  sin,  the  more  direct  the 

hith  iCeae,  to  C>e  that  the  ruin  OI  the  hnite  in  its  U  due  to  a  creative  act.    For  although  the  world  and  man  are 

alienation  from  God  is  removed  :    *  ruin  and  re-  nutde  by  God  in  an  organic  oneness,  tiiey  are  not  so  made  that 

demption  are  in  this  mode  of  feeling  inseparably  5«  ^"o*  ^"^"^  *"•    ^°  C^^*  ?«  ^g"  thus  enter,    in  Christ 

■1        \j              ..1           u     1.L        -    J   f           AU      r.     J  He  posits  a  new  commencement  of  humanity ;  and  m  order  to 

bound  Up  with  each  other,  and  form   the  funda-  ^re^  for  it  Rothe  admits  a  special  revelation  in  miracle  and 

mental  relations  by  which  its  form  is  determined.'  inspiration.    The  new  power,  the  advent  of  Christ,  are  by 

Christianity   makes    'religion  itself    the   matter  aupematur^  conception.    The  nainistry  of  Chrirt  was  a  con- 

of  reUgion5    Christ  discelned  in  all  things  the  rZZ'JXu^ordl.r^n'i'lhtS^^'Si^^JS^a"^ 

Divme  element.     He  discerned  at  the  same  time  wealth  of  the  life  of  God.    The  living  substance  of  God  comes 

an  irreligious    principle    everywhere.      And    the  forth  in  Him.  liic  historical  growth  of  Jesus  is  the  divinlzation 

clearness  with  which  He  saw  the  need  and  the  ?/,^^  ^^!!^LSS«fS*5Jjw«^H%P*iS^           ^r^£S!^J 

m                     .          .1                  •  'A      1     I.      i.1.  >ts  course  is  uninterrupted  from  His  birth  to  the  sacrifice  of 

means     of    overcommg    the    unspintual     by   the  calvary  which  marks  its  last  step  and  its  triumphant  close, 

spiritual  constitutes  what  is  specific  to  Him  and  Triumphant,  for  the  Redeemer  could  not  die ;  face  to  face  with 

His  faith.     What  is  Divine  in   Him   is  not  His  Him.  «?  Holy  of  God,  death  had  no  power.    When  ttien  His 

purity  or  originality  of  character ;  but  the  '  splendid  Sy£S»t°h^u'!?S^Sut  ^  ^KfSeTt^SilSISlSS^ 

clearness   with  which   the  idea   He  had  come  to  witH  God  the  Father.     God-man  on  earth,  He  remains  such  hi 

represent  shaped  itself  in  His  soul,  the  idea  that  the  heavens,  liberated  from  His  phvsical  organism,  and  invested 

all    that   is   finite    needs   the   help   of    something  ji^abodycorresi^ndrngtoHiscefesti^wtate.   Butnom^^^ 

«.     *'""'*'   *o   ***** w    **^^o    w*.«  .  i.     Vv  '1             j^x.   X  barrier  now  restrains  His  power,  His  Spmt  acts  without  hmd- 

hlgher  to  be  connected  with  the  Deity ;  and  that  nmce  on  the  world.     The  glorified  Lord  reveals  Himself  as 

for  the  man  who  is  entangled  in   the  finite   and  *  central  individuality,' t.e.  the  secret  of  the  increasing  triumph 

particular,  salvation  is  to  be  sought  only  in  re-  of  the  spiritual  prindpte  from  age  to  age.    When  ttie  totality  of 

5         X-       )     crut.*               •                    Fxu          *^  His  disciples  are  eathcred,  the  Incarnation  wiU  be  complete  and 

demption.      •  This  consciousness  of  the  uniqueness  the  creation  of  the  univerae  closed.    At  tiiis  stage  God  will  live 

of  His  knowledge  of  God  and  bemg  m  Grod,  and  of  no  longer  in  man  only,  but  in  the  organism  of  renewed  humanity 

its  power  to  communicate  itself  and  stir  up  re-  d-^"'  J^wc"?  f^^^  ^  <J««  Menschsein  Gottes  su  seinem 

ligion,  this  was  the  consciousness  of  His  mediator-  Menschheitsem,  Dogm.  iL  179X 

ship  and  Divinity.*     To  those  who  come  to  know  Rothe's  is  a  grandiose  conception  of  Moral  In- 

Christ  it  does  communicate  itself  with  salutai^  carnation  exhibited  with  incomparable  vigour  of 

energy,  so  that  they  become  new  creatures :  He  is  thought.     Christ  is  no  incarnation  of  the  mythical 

the  cause  of  the  new  life.     In  this  relation  He  sort,  as  in  the  ima^nation  of  India.    Nor  is  He 

is  the  ideal  tjpe  of  humanity,  and  possessed  a  as  one  of  the  Heroic  age,  such  as  most  primitive 

unique  perfection.    The  proof  nes  in  the  existence  peoples  magnify.    He  is  man  truly,  yet  less  in- 

of  tne  Church,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  inex-  dividual  man  than  man  generic,  while  at  the  same 

plicability  of  His  religious  consciousness  by  natural  time  God,  the  potency  that  rules  the  whole  world- 

lorces.     He  is  perfect  in  what  concerns  His  re-  process.     In  its  cosmical  significance  the  Christian 

ligious  consciousness ;  here  He  was  what  He  was  interpretation  of  Christ  has  never  before  received 

by  a  primitive  communication  from  God,  in  virtue  so  impressive  a  statement. 

of  which  also  He  was  sinless.     Otherwise  He  was  Less  original  than  Schleiermacher  or    Rothe, 

truly  man  and  subject  in  all  respects  to  the  laws  of  Ritsohl  (1822-1889),   taking  impulse  from   both, 

human  gro^vth.     Divine  in  a  sense.  He  was  not  elaborates  a  system  less  speculative,  more  positive 

veritably  God ;    had    no  pre-temporal  being,  or  and  Scriptural.     His,  like  theirs,  is  a  doctrine  of 

miraculous  birth,  or  bodily  resurrection.     He  is  redemption,  and  rests  on  experience.    He  construes 
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his  material,  however,  by  a  vridely  divergent 
method.  The  critica]  results  of  TuDingen  liad 
afirii^hted  him  with  their  divorce  of  the  facts  of 
Christ's  life  from  the  idea  of  His  Person.  The 
metaphysical  and  emotional  elements  in  the  idea 
of  Christ's  Person  current  in  the  schools  around 
repelled  him.  Ritschl  had  a  singularly  self-eon- 
scions  and  self-reliant  character,  and  at  the  bflf  of 
the  rich  ethical  experience  3rielded  bj  the  inner 
secrets  of  conscience  his  sense  of  the  insufficiency 
of  contemporary  tendencies  deepened.  Injustice 
was  done,  tie  felt,  to  the  historical  and  social  and 
practical  aspects  of  Christian  truth.  From  that 
standpoint  he  directs  a  pungent  criticism  against 
the  theological  methods  in  vogue.  They  sought 
to  construe  Christianity  by  rererenoe  to  the  con- 
ception of  €rod  reached  by  a  consideration  of  His 
relations  to  the  finite  world  and  human  history 
and  ex]>erience.  Ritschl  seeks  the  meaning  of 
God  as  it  is  disclosed  in  the  workings  of  the  soul 
of  Christ  and  in  the  activities  of  His  earthly  life. 
It  was  in  that  soul  and  in  His  earthly  experience 
that  the  work  of  Christ  in  the  salvation  of  men  was 
achieved.  Not  in  the  heavens  by  transactions  on 
man's  behalf  within  the  Trinity,  as  the  orthodox 
schools  taught ;  nor  by  His  immanent  operations 
in  cosmic  and  human  progress,  as  speculation 
dreamed  ;  but  in  the  moral  personality  and  acts  of 
the  Redeemer.  The  process  of  redemption  is  not 
metaphysical  or  evolutionary,  it  is  psychological. 
It  was  not  to  provide  the  prior  conditions  which 
should  release  the  mercy  of  uod,  on  the  one  hand ; 
or,  on  the  other,  to  overthrow  an  enemy  encamped 
in  man.  Yet  it  was  more  than  the  announcement 
as  by  a  prophet  that  God  had  forgiven  or  was 
ready  to  forgive.  Botli  Anselm  and  Socinus  failed 
Ritschl.  According  to  his  view,  what  is  meant  bj 
God  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  to  Himself  is 
that  when  God  took  human  nature  in  Christ  He 
actualized  the  forgiving  presence  of  God.  Grod  in 
Him  was  in  human  nature,  not  on  a  visit,  not 
arranging  the  conditions  on  which  it  could  be 
redeemed,  but  actually  redeeming  and  appro- 
priating it.  Christ  revealed  the  Father  not  by 
holding  Him  up  to  be  seen,  but  by  bearing  Him  in 
upon  us,  leavening  us  with  Him  practically  and 
consciously.  The  field  of  Christ's  work  lay  there- 
fore in  His  own  spiritual  history,  and  among  the 
conditions  of  spiritual  human  nature  (cf.  Forsyth, 
RdigUm  in  Recent  Art,  Lect.  7).  This  is  Ritschl's 
first  important  deflexion  from  Schleiermacher's 
procedure.  The  Christian  consciousness  or  ex- 
perience to  which  he  appeals  is  found  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  historic  Jesus,  as  made  known 
in  tne  Gospel  records.  It  is  not  to  be  regarded 
in  isolated  individualism,  as  was  the  case  with 
Schleiermacher's  appeal  to  the  inner  consciousness. 
It  has  in  consequence  an  objective  character  alien 
from  his  method  and  from  the  subjectivism  and 
sentimental  piety  often  accompanying  it.  There 
is  a  second  deflexion  of  not  less  importance.  The 
Christian  experience  to  which  Ritschl  appeals  is 
realized  socially  and  practically  in  the  Kingdom  of 
God. 

'There  must  be  added  [to  Schleiermacher's  theory']  the  preg- 
nant truth  that  this  reUarion,  like  all  religions  and  all  spiritaal 
actirities,  can  only  be  light^  set  forth  in  the  (ellowahlp  which, 
on  the  presuppoeftion  of  the  nMieeminic  work  of  the  Founder, 
exists  as  the  sharing  and  spreading  of  tills  redeeming  activity. 
Redemption,  the  Redeemer,  and  the  Redeemed  Community 
stand  for  theological  knowledge  in  an  inseparable  relation* 
{Just,  and  Reoon.  i.  p.  405  f.X 

Ritschl's  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  is  specially 
worthy  of  study.  The  Kingdom  of  God  in  his  view 
is  at  once  (a)  a  moral  ideal,  {h)  a  social  organization, 
(c)  a  religious  good.  The  Kingdom  and  not  the 
individual  man  is  the  object  of  Uie  Divine  electing 
love.  To  the  Kingdom,  the  Fellowship  of  Faith, 
belongs  redemption,  which  is  appropriated  by  t^e 


believer  only  as  a  member  of  it    And  he  shares 

in  it  in  the  measure  in  which  he  discharges  his 

obligations  towards  it ;  it  Lb  as  he  loves  and  serves 

his  neighbour  that  he  is  justified  of  God.    The 

recipro^  action  and  reaction  of  the  community  of 

believers  engenders  experience  of  Christ,  by  which 

men  learn  His  worth  for  them.    As  the  value  of 

each  is  determined  by  his  service  to  the  whole,  so 

is  Christ's  ioorth  (equivalent  in  Ritschl's  phrase  to 

His  nature  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  known  to  us)  to  be 

estimated  by  His  work. 

0ns  uchprinciples,  what,  then,  is  the  worth  of 

Christ?    Christ  has  the  worth  of  God.     He  is  a 

prophet  sent  from  Crod,  yet  more  tlian  all  the  pre- 

cedmg  prophets  of  the  OT.    He  makes  Himself 

known  as,  and  is,  the  Son  of  God. 

In  the  moiml  worid  all  personal  aiitix>rity  is  oonditiooed 
upon  the  nature  of  one's  vocation  and  upon  the  ooonezion 
between  one's  fitness  for  his  special  calling  and  his  faithful 
exercise  of  it  Accordingly  the  permanent  ngniflcanoe  of  Jesus 
CSirist  for  His  communny  is  baiwd,  flnt,  on  the  fact  that  He 
was  the  only  one  qualified  for  His  special  caUing,  tlie  intro- 
duction of  the  Kingdom  of  God;  that  He  devoted  Himself  to 
the  exercise  of  this  nig^Mst  oonoeivable  calling  in  the  preaching 
of  the  truth  and  in  loving  action  without  Imak  or  aeviataon ; 
and  that,  in  particular,  as  a  proof  of  His  fidelity,  He  freely 
accepted  in  willing  patience  the  wrongs  which  the  leaders  of 
the  Israelitish  nation  and  the  fickleness  of  the  pec^le  brought 
upon  Him,  and  which  were  so  many  temptations  to  draw  Him 
back  from  His  calling.  Second,  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ  in  His 
calling  or  the  final  purpose  of  His  life*  viz.,  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
is  the  very  purpose  of  God  in  the  world,  Md  is  thus  reoognixed 
by  Christ  Himself.  The  solidaric  unity  between  Christ  and 
God,  which  Jesus  accordingly  claims  for  Himself,  has  reference 
to  the  vfhole  extent  of  His  activity  in  His  caUing,  and  oonaisfeB 
in  the  reciprocal  relation  between  the  love  of  God  and  the 
obedience  of  Jesus  in  His  callii^.  Now  Jesus,  beinff  the  first  to 
realize  in  His  own  personal  life  we  final  purpose  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  is  therefore  alone  of  His  kind ;  for  should  any  other 
fulfil  the  same  task  so  perfectly  as  He,  yet  he  would  be  unlike 
Him  because  dependent  upon  Him.  Therefore,  as  the  original 
tvpe  of  himoanity  to  be  umted  into  the  Kii^om  of  God,  He  is 
the  original  object  of  the  love  of  God,  so  that  the  love  of  God 
for  the  members  of  His  Kinffdmn  also  is  mediated  oidy  through 
Him.  When,  therefore,  this  Person,  active  In  His  peculiar 
calling,  whose  constant  motive  is  recogniable  as  unaelflsh  love 
to  man,  is  valued  at  His  whole  worth,  titen  we  see  in  Jesus 
the  whole  revelation  of  God  as  love,  grace,  and  faithfulness' 
(irnUrric/U,  pt.  i.  U  21-22X  There  is  a  third  oonsidemtion 
(S  23X  Christ's  lordship  over  the  world  and  resurrection.  *  These 
relations  which  are  necessary  to  the  full  appreciation  of  Jesus 
and  are  apparent  in  the  account  of  His  life,  are  referred  to  in 
the  confenaon  of  the  Godhood  of  Christ  which  the  Christian 
conununity  has  made  from  the  beginning '  (1 24). 

In  sum,  Clirist's  Divinity  is  confessed  ivhen  it  is 
seen  that  His  will  was  in  perfect  identification  with 
the  Divine  purpose  in  things  or  the  will  of  God ; 
and  that  He  displayed  in  the  moral  sphere  the 
highest  Divine  attributes.  He  is  the  Son  of  God 
by  His  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Father's  will  and 
by  His  perfect  obedience  to  it.  After  this  manner 
He  fully  revealed  the  essence  of  Grod ;  and  that  in 
the  activities  of  a  human  life ;  and  in  a  sinless 
human  life.  The  Divinity  of  Christ  is  thus  not 
based,  as  is  usually  done,  on  the  supernatural  facts 
of  pre-existence,  virgin  birth,  miraculous  works, 
and  resurrection.  These,  however,  are  not  denied ; 
only,  Ritschl  would  contend,  the  right  appreciation 
of  their  truth  comes  after  the  moral  witness,  from 
reflexion  on  believing  experience. 

Ritschlian  principles  and  results  have  been  the 
subject  of  violent  polemic.  It  is  with  their  broad 
effect  only  that  we  are  here  concerned.  What  that 
is,  is  obvious.  Ritschl  has  brought  back  men's 
thought  to  Christ  as  the  centre  of  Christianity,  to 
Christ's  character  as  moral  power,  and  to  rehgion 
as  the  builder  up  of  spiritual  life  by  enlightening 
the  conscience  and  educating  the  will.  Heligious 
truth  can  be  verified  by  the  moral  sense.  It  is  a 
question  of  fact;  inner  fact,  no  doubt,  and  not 
scientific,  but  truer  tluui  what  is  outiff^urd.  But 
when  the  theological  reasoner  abandons  the  ground 
of  fact  and  the  safe  circle  of  practical  reason  for 
the  shifting  mirages  of  speculation,  then  he  uses 
words  without  meaning.  Christian  verity  rests 
primarily  on  internal  experience,  and  answexB  to 
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tlie  niDHt  urgent  necessities  of  the  moral  life.  It 
liaji,  indeed,  other  relations  and  aspects  that  tran- 
sceDii  experience  and,  eonaequenlly,  our  under- 
at»ndtiig.  All  th.it  can  be  eatd  there  U,  Exit  in 
riiifstcria.  Ititftchlian  modesty  is  often  nii»under- 
slood.  But  it  Ims  served  to  clear  tlie  Rround 
within  tlia  range  of  BpirituaJ  experience,  and  floods 
this  ground  with  light.  There  le  no  true  doctrine 
tliAt  can  contradict  this  light,  or  shelter  itaelf  from 
itspenetralioQ . 

The  inSuence  of  Bit«cht  ie  the  iiredominant  theo- 
lo^cal  force  of  the  honr.  It  is  felt  wherever  the 
attraction  of  religious  probleins  is  felt.  He  is  best 
interpreted,  not  as  the  propounder  of  a. '  theology 
without  meliipliysicB,'  or  a  'religion  without 
niyatici;<m '  (for  he  proponnds  neither),  balasan  ex- 
ponent of  the 'Christian  conscioosness'of  Schleier- 


thinkem  in  this  country  in  the  uiore  sober  tlieolocj 
of  Coleridge,  of  Maunce,  and  of  Erskine  of  Lin- 
lathen,  who  may  jnatly  be  termed  the  guides  of 
the  higher  religious  tmnking  in  England  in  the 
first  halt  of  last  century.     Coleridge  (1772-1834), 


tical  Reaaon '  of  Kant,  whieb  grasi>s  the  liicher 
principlea.  Like  Schteiermacher,  he  falls  liack  on 
expenenre  im  the  test  of  sacred  truth.  He  believes 
Cliriatian  truth  because  it  'finds'  Imn.  Coleridge 
Bliared  in  all  the  chanictoriatica  of  the  German 
school  from  whom  he  borrowed.     Re  was  no  meta- 

Shysician.  He  was  a  ^rreat  interpreter  of  spiritual 
ivts,  a  student  of  spiritual  life,  a  subject  of  spirit- 
ual expurienaa.  He  saw  in  Christianity  the  true 
explanation  of  the  facts  of  our  siiiritunl  Being.  He 
brought  human  nature  near  apain  to  Christianity. 
He  cliangcd  the  conception  of  Christianity  from 
being  a  traditional  creed  till  it  became  a  living 
expression  of  spiritual  consciousness.  '  After  him, 
says  Mark  Pattison,  '  the  evidence  makers  ceased 
SA  beneath  the  spell  of  some  ma^cian.'  The  line 
of  thought  marked  out  by  the  disjointed  reflexions 
of  Coleridge  was  oontinuod  by  F.  D.  HRorioe 
(1805-1872},  who  had  been  influenced  also  by 
Erskine,  and  still  more  by  his  own  inner  conflicts. 
His  best  energies  were  absorbed  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  religious  thought  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Incarnation.  By  it  alone,  according  to  his  view, 
could  our  nature  be  sufficient  for  perfect  life. 
Quite  in  the  style  of  the  latisr  Ritsctil,  he  rests 
fnith  on  liistoric  fact,  and  finds  the  essential  ground 
of  hunmn  life  in  the  Personality  of  Christ  as  tlie 
Kevealer  of  the  Divine  will  anil  character.  Akin, 
in  like  manner,  u  his  insight  into  (he  social  aspecl« 
of  Cliriatian  truth,  the  spring  of  hb  abounding 


utilization  of  religion,  the  movement  of  Christian 
Socialism.  More  apart  and  less  orthodox  stood 
Tkomai  Enkina,  who  recalls  his  friend  Fichte  in 
not  a  few  touches  of  nature  and  conviction.  He 
waa  no  student  an  Coleridge,  nor  of  practical  bent 
as  Maurice.  Meditative  and  introspective,  be 
sought  the  truth  by  paldent  thuu;rlitluIneBS  and 
deduction  from  his  own  experience — deeper  Uiought, 
not  larger  knowledge.  He  brings  out  an  aspect  of 
the  'theology  of  consciousness'  not  emphasized 
liitherto,  viz.  that  religions  experience  is  a  grow- 
ing  and  endlessly  growing  inner  perception. 

The  experiential  movement  has  a  second  phase, 
which  cjJls  for  some  mention  in  its  liearmg  on 
present-day  ideas  of  Christ.  It  is  a  phase  outride 
the  Churches,  although  not  always,  or  necessarily, 


hostile  to  them,    lb  ehuwa  itself  i 


the  r 


ethical  sorietitt  in  America,  France,  Germany, 
Holland,  and  this  countiy.  Its  aims  are  familiar 
U>  us  in  Britain  from  the  writings  of  Hftttbew 
Arnold  (1822-1888).  Much  theological  liberalism 
moves  in  the  same  direction. 


h.t  bUIp  thE  . 


ooDfouhdal  wtUi  t 


-olChrinfuiitvan 
Boloe)  i.  iltoc™lit«l, 

1  aim  man 


ndJcal,  who  d«ioiin«  not  only  Uw  tbaologj',  bi 
nil,  Dt  Uw  ChrisUui  Church,— wriun  incrudliitc  Dwn  to  videl; 
pftrUd  from  each  other  u  Nletnchc  Uie  D&rwiuiAn  V\A  Uactcr- 
llnck  the  myitic  Ol  IhcH  sodetlH  It  ii  nlevuit  Ui  our 
piupcwe  M  ■■]'  that  Uiej  cuinot  be  liewed  u  withlii  the  liwi  o( 
progrcM,  Tbe  Ethickl  lljeokigy,  and  In  putLculu-  the  echool 
ol  RilKhl,  h ■omitlnisanildeb]'  lide  with  them.    But  nilhoot 


imimlnc 


tD  orthedoi  ChriiUuilQ-. 
nelut.    ItiiF  "' " 


jthlng  lo  thoK  Khc 
!hiatiuiity,  but  to 


nplritua] 


Christ.    Ttwy  ci — , -„ . 

ChnEtinnllj'  wid  in  the  hfetorkal  Chrbt.  (hat  la  not  purely  monl 
'  ipiritu*],  Hlth  Ihc  oiers  an-athing-baDds  which  (he  aplrii,  1* 
tarmr.    Nurtured  oo  the  luoJern  conKience,  they  have  not 
ipeit  drauehc,  that  iDixr  pomr  of  IHvliig  inj-nfrj 
lu  conaciAnDC  and  deepoia  it  aj  Dothing  elie.    nis 
at  the  ChriBtJu  consdeocc,  In  Iti  aense  ot  nin  and 

IMt-inejulIy  and  lorvlveBiaa,  la  unfelt.    Tt  la  here, 

too.  that  K>  much  ^  iJroad '  or  '  llbenJ '  rcligioua  thought  falls. 

lestAtion  ol  the  magiilBant  capocitlea  ot  the  Chriatian  Faith 

claiming  all  life  lot  Chiiet;  and  there  la  a  libeniiiani  whlcb, 
when  extracted  from  Ihe  haae  which  its  upholdera  cast  around 
It,  is  lound  (o  be.  In  Its  underiyinit  jHEtuIatei,  totally  Incon- 
sistent  with  thD  talBtorlc  falih.  It  »eka  a  pure]}'  aplritual 
Chrint.    And  vhen  It  has  found  Kim,  Re  ii  neilher  truly ^umao 

Undogmatic  Cbnatiajilty  \a  Hhnptv  alwtract  XI 


Iks  Uvlne  Spirit 
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a  empty  ab 

(3)  TU  Chritl  £i/.flw/ory.— Concurrently  w  illi  the 
foregoing  movements  has  gone  another,  simjiler 
indi^,  and,  unce  there  are  no  tmtbs  which  more 
readily  gain  assent  or  are  more  firmly  retained 
than  tliOEte  of  an  historical  order,  more  within  the 
grasp  of  the  popular  mind,  hut  also  for  that  very 
reanon  more  nearly  touching  the  instincts  of  the 
Iiopular  faitb — the  historical  and  literary  criticism 
of  the  Scriptures.  It  finds  itA  sources  and  growth 
both  within  and  without  the  ecclesiastical  sphere. 
It  is  part  of  the  general  movement  of  («ience,  the 
Application  of  the  methods  of  scienre,  observatioD, 
bypothesis,  and  induction,  to  the  facts  of  Hebrew 
and  Christian  history.  It  waa  not  likely  that  the 
universal  spirit  of  investigation  and  discovery 
should  feel  itaelf  free  to  range  over  the  wliole  field 
of  secular  history,  and  be  restrained  from  operating 
in  the  departments  of  sacred.  And  so  the  Scrip- 
tures have  been  taken,  as  scliolarBbip  had  already 
been  taking  the  claEfical  books  of  the  ancient 
world,  oa  a  literature  of  many  fragments  and 
times,  and  of  varj'ing  authority-  Their  commands 
and  teaching  and  records,  all  alike  have  been 
judged  according  to  tlie  occasion  and  circumstances 
in  which  they  were  given  forth-  In  other  words, 
they  have  been  interpreted,  not  alisolutely,  but 
relatively.     The  Bible,  as  to  its   text,  structure, 


other  ancient  literature.  Then,  too,  from  the 
theolo^cal  fluctuations  of  the  I8tli  and  mh 
centuries,  special  impulses  entered.  Beligion,  as 
Coleridge  reminds  txit,  oonsista  of  ideas  and  facts 
both  ;  the  Cliristian  religion  blends  together  in- 
separably the  historical  and  the  spiritual.  The 
variations  in  reli^ons  and  philosophical  theory  in 
consequence  closely  affect  the  character  of  historical 
study,  and  in  an  instance  such  as  that  of  tbe 
Christian  history,  where  the  historical  substance 
ia  large,  with  effects  of  the  gravest  kind-  Further, 
the  emergence  of  tlie  hypothesis  of  evolution  in 
scientific  circiea  in  the  middle  of  last  century,  and 
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its  rapid  acceptance  and  application  to  all  kinds  of 
knowledge,  created  a  temper  of  natnralism,  which 
reacted  on  Biblical  criticism  and  Christological 
doctrines.  Especially  in  the  forms  of  Positivism 
(Comte)  and  of  Agnosticism  (Huxley  and  Spencer), 
this  temper  rejects  every  form  of  theism  which 
asserts  the  personality  of  the  Divine  Being  and  the 
beneficent  cnaracter  of  His  relation  to  the  world  of 
men  and  things  ;  and,  professing  itself  ignorant  of 
anything  better,  has  lost  all  belief  in  any  wisdom 
or  love  but  that  which  springs  from  the  brains  and 
hearts  of  men.  It  is  a  theory  which  limits  know- 
ledge to  experience,  and  experience  to  the  physical 
senses — the  sensations  produced  in  us  by  the  ex- 
ternal world.  It  has  its  own  view  of  history,  and 
of  Christian  history,  as  a  natural  evolution.  The 
new  historical  sense,  combined  with  the  new  inter- 
pretation of  Christianity,  in  terms  of  the  facts  of 
man's  existence  and  human  experience,  incited  to 
a  re-reading  of  the  Biblical  records  and  a  resettini^ 
of  their  material  data,  which  has  to  an  extraordi- 
nary degree  stimulated  the  interest  of  the  general 
mind,  and  most  powerfully  influenced  the  growth 
of  a  purely  humanitarian  conception  of  the  Person 
of  Ctirist.  *  History,'  says  Mommsen,  *  lias  a 
nemesis  for  every  sm.'  ^r  seventeen  centuries 
the  facts  of  Christ's  life  had  been  carelessly  or 
impatiently  treated :  they  were  now  to  take  em- 
phatic revenge. 

The  process  begins  with  D«  F.  StraoM  (1808-1874). 
Strauss  runs  his  theory  through  the  Gospels  like  a 
ploughshare  through  a  field  of  daisies.  His  interest 
IS  of  a  purely  negative  character.  He  disintegrates 
the  narratives  and  dissolves  the  facts  in  a  series  of 
writings,  in  which,  with  frankness  and  lucidity,  he 
expounds  what  it  has  become  common  to  call  the 
point  of  view  of  modem  science  as  to  Christ's 
Person.  His  object  throughout  was  polemical.  It 
was  to  find  a  way  out  of  supematuriuism.  What- 
ever system  furnished  him  with  the  means  of 
attaining  his  object  he  eagerly  embraced.  In  his 
first  book  he  employs,  on  the  basis  of  tlie  well- 
known  Hegelian  distinction  between  the  idea  and 
the  fact,  the  notional  and  the  historical,  his  mythi- 
cal theory  as  a  means  of  exit ;  in  his  last,  Darwin 
and  natural  science  come  to  his  aid. 

It  is  by  hla  *  mythical  theory '  that  StrauM  la  best  known. 
*  M}'th/  he  saya,  *  it  the  creation  of  fact  out  of  an  idea.'  The 
miraculoofl  ia  a  foreign  element  in  the  Uoepel  narrativee  of 
Christ  which  defies  alThlstorical  treatment,  and  the  conception 
of  the  myth  ie  the  means  which  we  shall  use  in  order  to  eliminate 
this  element  from  our  subject.  The  mythical  principle  is  well 
expressed  by  de  Wette  :  '  When  any  record  relates  inconceivable 
things  in  good  faith,  it  is  to  be  considered,  not  ss  historioal,  but 
as  mythical.*  Strauss  lays  it  down  as  an  absolute  principle  that 
miracles  are  impossible,  so  that  every  narrative  which  is  in 
disaocoidanoe  with  the  laws  of  nature  is  pronounced  to  be 
mythical.  Hie  narratives  connected  with  the  bhrth  of  John  the 
Baptist  are  poetical  myths.    That  prophet  having  afterwards 

Slayed  a  great  part,  and  having  been  found  in  relation  with 
esus,  the  Church  judged  it  appropriate  to  glorify  him  in  this 
way.  The  two  genealogies  of  Jesus  have  nothing  historical 
about  them :  thev  are  the  work  of  Judaixing  Christians,  who 
believed  that  the  Messiah  must  necessarily  descend  from  David. 
The  historv  of  the  birth,  baptism,  and  temptation  of  Jesus  are 
myths  designed  to  establish  His  supernatural  origin.  Jesus  was 
a  disciple  of  John  the  Baptist,  wnose  work  at  the  outset  He 
undoubtedly  wished  only  to  continue ;  but  by  degrees  He  came 
to  believe  Himself  the  Messiah,  and  hoped  to  found  a  political 
kingdom  by  supernatural  meana  Putting  the  moral  laws  above 
the  Mosaic,  He  abolished  the  latter.  He  made  missionary 
Joumevs.  He  dkl  not  perform  miracles;  but  could  heal 
demoniacs,  and  on  that  account  all  sorts  of  marvellous  facts 
have  been  attributed  to  Hhn,  He  did  not  foret«ll  His  death  or 
resurrection.  He  did  not  institute  the  Lord's  Supper.  The 
disciples,  convinced  that  the  Messiah  could  not  remain  in  the 
tomb,  had  visions  and  hallucinations  which  showed  Him  to 
them  risen  aj^.  Life  did  not  exist  in  Christ  in  a  perfect 
manner ;  He  is  not  the  ideal  of  humanity.  The  traditional  faith 
is  entirely  without  historical  foundation. 

The  work  of  Strauss  was  continued  with  modi- 
fications peculiar  to  themselves  by  Bruno  Bauer 
and  others,  and  suggested  the  more  serious  labours 
of^the  Tubingen  School,  headed  by  P.  C.  Baur 
(1792-1860).    The  all-important  problem  was  now 


the  historical  reality  of  Jesus.  Baur,  differing  in 
this  from  Strauss,  seeks  a  solution  through  St. 
Paul,  and  a  critical  investigation  of  the  sources  of 
Christianity.  His  theory  shows  the  influence  of 
the  Hegelian  category  of  thesis  and  antithesis. 


In  four  Epistles— in  Romans,  1  and  2  Corinthians, 
Galstisnw  we  have,  according  to  Baur,  anthentio  Apoatolic 
documents,  genuine  Episties  of  PauL  They  are  our  besifc 
authorities  on  eveiy  question  touching  the  origin,  nature,  and 
principles  of  priminve  Christianity.  They  revotl  antitheses  of 
thought,  a  iPetrine  and  a  Pauline  party  in  the  Church.  Tbe 
Petrme  was  the  primitive  Christian,  made  up  of  men  who, 
while  believing  in  Jesus  as  the  Mesriah,  did  not  cease  to  ba 
Jews.  The  Pauline  was  a  reformed  and  Gentile  Chri8Cianit>', 
which  aimed  at  universalizing  the  flsith  in  Jesus  by  freeing  it 
from  the  Jewish  law  and  traditions.  The  universalism  of 
Christianity,  and  therefore  its  historical  importance  and 
aohievements,  are  thus  really  the  worlc  of  the  AposUe  PaoL 
His  work  he  accomplished  in  the  face  of,  and  in  spite  of,  the 
opposition  of  the  older  Apostles.  The  men  who  haa  been  with 
Jesus  did  not  understand  Him ;  Paul  did  by  natural  aMli^. 
Not  the  unity  but  the  differences  and  antagonisms  of  the 
Apostolic  Age  are  the  key  to  all  its  problems,  the  point  on  which 
the  constructive  historian  must  stend  if  he  woukI  do  his  work. 
The  memorials  of  the  struggle  and  of  the  compromises  by 
which  it  was  ended  lie  in  the  canonical  literature  of  primitiTe 
Christianity.    They  are  best  understood  as  Tgndnu-Mirinen. 

It  is  not  easy  to  afBrm  what  position  Baur  assigns  to  Christ. 
He  is  preoccupied  with  PauL  In  a  study  on  the  meaning  of 
the  expression  *  Son  of  Man,'  he  strives  to  reconstruct,  by  means 
of  the  historical  data  which  the  Gospels  fumidi  us,  the  oon- 
sciousness  which  Jesus  had  of  Hixnself  and  His  Messianio 
charact«r,  but  the  results  at  which  he  arrives  are  vague  and 
contradictory.  Sometimes  be  admits  that  the  historiiui  finds 
in  Jesus  certain  characteristics  which  indicate  that  He  rossessFid 
qualities  unknown  to  other  men ;  sometimes  he  afBnns  that  it 
is  less  the  original  Person  of  Christ  than  faith  in  His  Person 
that  has  been  the  basis  of  the  historical  development  of 
Christianity. 

Baur's  picture  of  the  early  Church  and  of  Christ 
is  now  everywhere  recognized  as  utterly  incorrect 
in  its  chief  and  essential  features.  Wuy  is  this  ? 
Simply  because  he  was  under  the  domination  of 
a  rigid  philosophical  system  which  narrowed  his 
outlook,  and  prevented  him  from  seeing  a  multi- 
tude  of  historical  facts  of  a  different  character 
from  those  upon  which  he  based  his  reconstruction. 
The  scholars  who  have  done  most  to  secure 
recognition  for  those  new  facts  are  Ritschl  and 
Renan.  The  essence  of  the  advance  made  by 
Ritschl  lies  simply  in  the  denial  that  the  evolution 
of  early  Christianity  was  a  purely  immanent 
process,  and  in  the  recognition  of  certain  outside 
forces  as  determinative  factors  in  the  development. 
The  cardinal  factor  assumed  by  him  was  the  spirit 
of  the  GrsBCO-Roman  world.  According  to  his 
view,  the  rise  of  the  Catholic  Church,  whidi  means 
the  substitution  of  institutionalism,  ecclesiasticism, 
and  sacerdotalism  for  the  spiritual  individualism 
of  the  earliest  period,  was  due  primarily  to  the 
influence  of  the  Grseco-Roman  spirit  which  came 
into  the  Church  with  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles 
in  the  1st  cent.,  and  which  was  thenceforth  a 
controlling  influence  in  its  development  Essenti- 
ally in  his  spirit  a  group  of  younger  historians 
have  sought  for  still  other  outside  factors,  and 
greatly  enlarged  the  historian's  outlook. 

E.  Renan  (1823-1892),  trained  for  the  Romanist 
priesthood,  which  he  renounced,  and  attracted  for 
a  time  by  Grerman  Idealism  without  settling  in  it, 
encountered  influences  which  were  to  enlighten 
the  obscurity  that  his  Catholic  education  and 
Gernian  initiation  had  left  in  his  thought.  His 
special  work  was  done  in  the  Semitic  domain. 

A  visit  to  Palestine  in  1860  offered  the  oocssion  for  a  Hfe  t^ 
Jetus.  In  reading  the  Gospel  in  Galilee,  he  tells  us,  the  per- 
sonality of  this  great  Founder  had  forcibly  appealed  to  mm ; 
and  the  first  sketch  of  the  book  was  traced  amidst  the  scenes 
of  the  Gospel  history.  It  is  no  common  book,  the  Vi»  ds  JisuM. 
It  sketches  a  life  of  Christ  which  has  won  wide  attention  and 
acceptance.  Jesus  of  Nasareth  was  a  simple,  contemplative, 
innocent,  rustic  saint,  wiUi  a  villager's  childlike  ideas  of  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  glories  of  a  court  These  ideas 
He  expresses  in  His  paiables  about  Idngs,  says  Renan,  with  the 
mostSaelightful  naivete  and  want  of  eonnaummoe  dss  eAoses — 
but  with  a  religious  fire  of  love  burning  in  His  heart,  a  profound 
apprehension  of  God  as  His  Father,  and  that  ardour  to  bring 
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its  cajiabilitf  to 
n  to  be  inaccDrate 
in  dettdls,  and  mea^Te  and  uncertain  in  its  know- 
1edc;e>  especially  of  tlie  Jewish  environment  in 
which  JeBQs  grew  up.  It  displays  an  excess  of 
precision  in  the  psycliology  of  illuxion,  a  too  ready 
emotion,  and  a  want  of  grnfitat.  Yet  withal  the 
book  did  this  nervice,  that  it  introduced  into  the 
readinp  of  Cliriat'a  life  on  its  human  side  a  jjreater 
Hense  of  reality  than  modern  criticism  hod  hitherto 
attained.  For  the  action  of  ideas,  as  in  Strauss 
and  Baur,  Renan  snlBtitntes  tlie  play  of  individual 

KBsion  and  character.  The  arid  logic  of  the 
irmans  is  absent,  ami  something  of  the  wonder 
and  beauty  of  the  NT  story  is  not  wholly  loxt. 
It  is  here  that  the  arrears  in  the  'scientific'  or 
'  historical '  Christ  have  most  to  be  made  up.  The 
Apostolic  conception  of  the  Saviour,  however 
uncritical  and  nntrttstworthy  in  details  at  the  bar 
of  nioilem  history,  embodies  in  that  very  super- 
naturalism  whicli  is  the  b£tc  tioiri:  ot  the  scientific 
mind,  a  spirit  so  potent  as  to  Kcem  to  those  who 


instincts  of  'science'  or  'history,'  instincts  akin 
to  the  poet's  when  he  grasps  the  very  spirit  of 
poetry,  or  tlie  artist's  when  his  unique  sensibUity 
unveils  a  new  revelation  of  beauty,  are  requisitt) 
if  the  mystery  of  Christ  is  not  to  be  profaned. 
Hostility  to  the  supernatural  is  an  unscientific 
dogmatism.  Equally  unscientific  is  tlie  explana- 
tion of  it  as  'myth'  or  '  vision.'  The supemalural 
iji  Christ  took  such  a  hold  on  the  minds  of  those 
who  gave  themselves  to  Him,  as  to  render  them 
readier  than  otherwise  to  rednce  His  human 
nature  in  its  interests.  The  supernatural  in  Christ 
is  that  in  Him  to  which  the  Church  has  at  all 
times  clung  as  the  snstainer  of  her  inteuseat  faith 
and  hope.  It  has  enriched  and  not  weakened  the 
life  of  the  spirit.  What  is  the  secret !  How 
explain  the  tenacity  witli  which  the  eupematural 
in  Christ  has  fastened,  on  the  conscience  of 
Christendom  ?  Is  it  not  that  it  has  shown  at  all 
times  power  to  embody  men's  highest  religious 
hopes  and  aspirations,  and  has  satisfied  themT 
And  should  tins  not  strengthen  rather  than  lessen 
belief  in  its  reality!  Science  has  here  a  problem 
not  to  be  evaded.  In  reaching  a  solution,  the 
ptyckological  trend  science  has  recently  taken 
cannot  fail  to  furnish  important  data.  A  true 
'philosophy  of  the  unconscious'  is  a  deaideratun. 
Already  we  have  learned  many  facts  having  an 
intimate  bearini;  on  the  old  Christological  prob- 
lems. What  tney  suggest  is  that  within  the 
deptlis  of  a  single  personality  there  may  coexist 
parallel  states  of  spirit-tife  ;  a  consideration  which, 
if  vindicated,  will  make  us  pause  before  repeatisif 
the  dogmas  of  negation  which  were  framed  with 
regard  to  simpler  and  narrower  facts. 

A  sense  of  such  necessity  is  apparent  in  the 
most  recent  phase  of  '  scientific'  reconstruction  of 
the  Life  of  Clirist.    The  articles  of  P.  W.  Bohmledel 


Lt; 


gave  the  record  the  most  striking  reality  ii 


To  reproduce  that  spirit  in  natural  terms 
calls  for  a  depth  of  feeling  and  width  of  experience 
which  the  critical   movement, so  far  lias   shown 


Christological  creations  such 
one  to  the  statement  that  it  has  not  yet  found  tfie 
eqnipment  adequate  to  its  task.  Christ  must  be 
interpreted  from  vnthia.  The  interest  of  His  life 
is  in  large  measure  inde))endent  of  its  historical 
framework,  as  the  orthodox  construction  has 
rightly  seen,  and  as  criticism  itself  acknowledges 
when  it  starts  from  the  teaching  of  Christ  in 
preference  to  the  event*  of  His  career.  Higher 
ustincta,  therefore,  than  the  merely  intellectualist 


Norgate),  and  the  Jeaua  of  Arno  Neumann  (tr. 
A.  &  C.  Black),  based  on  esEeBtially  rationalist 
principles,  manifest  an  advance  on  the  old  rational- 
ism. They  seek  the  secret  of  Jesus  in  a  psycho- 
logieal  jiniqucneis.  They  are  indeed  in  line  with 
previotis  radical  tradition  in  rejecting  the  integrity 
of  the  Gospels  as  a  reliable  source  of  information, 
and  in  reducing  to  a  minimuui  the  avaUable 
historical  materuil  at  their  basis,  in  regarding  the 
'  ir  portion  of  the  written  record  as  artificial 
adapted,  of  the  nature  of  pions  legend  and 
loeaiizing  poetry,  and  in  asserting  the  impossibility 
of  considering  tlie  claims  Christ  made  fur  Himself 
an  adequate  foundation  for  such  a  superstructure 
as  the  Church  reared  in  the  dc^ma  of  His  Divinity ; 
yet  they  are  confident  where  earlier  eUbrt  was 
often  in  doubt ;  they  are  also  more  reverent, 
genial,  and  expectant.  A  firm  historical  founda- 
tion is  acknowledged,  and  that  both  in  facts 
regarding  His  Person  and  particularly  in  His 
words  and  teaching.  They  are  facts,  too,  which 
point  to  a  'sovereign  self-consciousness,'  worth  to 
men  mora  than  kings  and  prophets  had  l>een, 
potent  over  present  powers  and  oficiing  promise 
of  constant  conquest  (Bouseet,  Jams,  p.  96).  '  He 
bound  His  disciples  to  His  I'erson  as  never  again 
one  man  has  bound  men.'  His  uniqueness  is  not 
to  be  confoundeil  with  singularily,  but  denotes 
unequalled  excellence  in  eooilness  and  greatness. 
He  constrains  not  physically  but  psychically ;  He 
overpowers  us  inwardly  by  His  spirituality,  His 
purity,  truthfulness,  and  love.  He  is  the  Master 
of  the  inner  life.  'We  may  also  speak  of  Hint  as 
"the  Redeemer.'"  Not  in  the  sense  tliat  His 
death  was  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  without  which 
the  God  of  love  would  not  have  been  able  to 
forgive  us  our  sins.  Not  in  this  sense :  yet  it  was 
indeed  Hui  special  work  to  redeem  by  guiding  us 
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from  the  letter  to  the  spirit,  from  the  feeling  of  a 
slave  to  the  love  of  a  child,  from  self-seeking  to 
hrotherly  love,  from  the  dominion  of  the  visihle 
to  that  of  the  invisible  ;  and  His  death  showed 
that  He  was  ready  and  determined  to  offer  in 
order  to  procure  tliese  benefits,  not  His  labour 
only  but  also  His  life  (Neumann,  Jesus,  c.  19). 
Not  Divine,  He  is  none  the  less  not  to  be  denied 
worship.  Theinterest  of  the  situation  here  created 
is  vast.  It  is  not  only  the  new  facts  and  the  finer 
appreciation  of  them,  but  the  plane  in  which  they 
stand  and  the  wide  range  of  it.  Scientific  criticism 
has  tapped  a  new  source.  Discussion  of  the  philo- 
sophical implications  involved  in  the  wider  range 
of  facts  discernible  will  lead  thought  to  a  ti'Cw 
Idealism  which,  analyzing  the  *  transcendentar 
element  in  man  more  clearly,  will  the  better  and 
the  more  convincingly  interpret  the  Divine  in 
Christ. 

In  close  association  with  the  larger  view  of 
history  and  science  in  influencing  reUffious  ideas 
is  the  great  democratic  movement  of  the  modem 
world.  Our  sense  of  p-owth  in  knowledge  has 
reacted  upon  our  anticipations  and  hopes  for  the 
social  state  of  men.  It  is  only  naturaii  that  the 
relation  of  Christ  to  the  social  problem  should 
have  come  to  occupy  a  foremost  place,  and  that 
the  traditional  Christian  ideas  should  be  greatly 
affected  by  it.  Almost  every  varietv  of  socialist 
aspiration  has  made  its  appeal  to  Christ.  It  is 
remembered  that  He  pronounced  a  special  Beati- 
tude on  the  poor,  callcKl  to  Himself  the  weary  and 
heavy  laden,  offered  a  personal  friendship  to  the 
publican  and  sinner,  commanded  HIb  followers  to 
oe  helpers  of  men's  material  needs ;  that  He  was 
Himself  of  the  poor,  and  denounced  in  unmistak- 
able terms,  if  not  the  rich  and  capitalism,  then  their 
closest  neighbour,  Mammon.  The  situation  in 
itself  is  of  the  deepest  interest,  but  its  Christological 
import  is  but  slignt.  Christ's  supernatural  dignity 
is  Ignored.  He  is  looked  upon  as  nothing  more 
than  man,  and  even  then  as  nothing  more  tlian  a 
'  Social  Reformer,'  the  '  people's  man,'  '  Jesus  the 
demagogue,'  an  unmysterious  human  leader  of  the 
poor,  claimed  now  for  this  school  and  now  for  that, 
according  to  the  partial  and  prejudiced  predilec- 
tions of  His  sponsors.  To  the  >^reat  majority  the 
Christ  of  the  Creeds  is  an  obiect  of  complete 
indifference,  if  not  of  dislike,  wnile  the  Christ  of 
the  Churches,  of  worship,  and  of  believing  experi- 
ence, is  unknown  or  scorned.  The  transcendency 
of  the  Divine  Life  depicted  in  the  Gospels  finds  no 
echo  in  their  hearts. 

It  remains  merely  to  remind  ourselves  that 
these  three  movements  of  ChristologicaJ  concep- 
tion are  all  needful.  They  are  not  to  be  sepa- 
rated or  considered  antagonistic.  They  are  com- 
plementary, helping  each  other  to  the  new  and 
richer  belief  in  Christ.  That  belief  ynW  exhibit 
the  ideal  content  of  Christ's  Person  as  the  sum  of 
all  experience  and  all  existence,  seeing  Him  in  all 
Nature,  in  all  the  forms  of  Nature,  in  all  human 
life,  in  the  whole  range  of  life's  experience,  as 
that  in  which  they  all  alike  find  at  once  their 
living  energy  and  tneir  goal,  the  ground  and  the 
final  end  of  the  successively  emerging  and  de- 
veloping phenomena  that  we  behold  as  Nature, 
History,  Experience.  It  vdll  not  be  like  the 
older  faith,  a  strange  hybrid,  compounded  part 
of  philosophy,  part  of  history,  part  of  moral  effort ; 
it  will  be  the  apprehension  of  a  Person  behind  the 
facts  and  processes  of  all  three,  reached  through 
the  study  of  His  working  in  them  and  the  sense  of 
kinship  yith  and  nearness  to  Him  ;  who  thus 
known  wiU  not  be  found  to  be  summed  up  in  them 
but  rather  sums  them  up  in  Himself,  wliose  His- 
tory no  history  has  vet  exhausted,  whose  Life  not 
all  the  lives  of  men  nave  outgrown. 


LiTBRATUEB.  —  GfiTXSAX  :  Indispeiuable  books  in  G«nnan 
dealing  with  the  whole  mibiect  for  the  whole  period  are 
Pfleiderer,  JUliqiofuphiiosophie  auj  getehiekU,  Orundlagg 
(PhUotophp  q^  Religion  on  the  bant  ^  it*  Victory,  4  v(4«., 
WiUiama  ft  Nomte);  Piinjer.  Geaeh.  dtr  ehrUa.  SeUgimU' 
phUo»ophiet  8  vMt.  (vol.  L  tr.,  T.  ft  T.  Clark);  Domer,  Enl' 
V)iekelunQ»ge»eh.  der  Lekn  dir  Perton  Chrigti  (tr.,  5  vole., 
T.  ft  T.  Claik^  The  best  writings  in  English  relevant  to  the 
article  are  Principal  Fkirbairn's  Ckritt  in  Modtm  ThBoiogy, 
PhUoiophy  of  the  Chrietian  JteUgjon^  Studie§  in  the  Life  4^ 
Chritt.  On  the  spedflc  characteristics  of  the  modem  s^rit 
there  are  susvestive  chapters  in  George  Brandes*  Main  Cttr- 
rente  in  XiXth  eent.  LUenUwre^  vol.  L  ;  Royoe,  Spirit  <tf 
Modem  PhUoeophy ;  Mere,  Hist,  of  European  Thought  in 
XlXth  century ;  of.  also  Zi^ler,  Dte  qeiM:igen  uni  aodaten 
Stromungen  de*  19ten  Jahrhunderta^  Benin ;  and  Flint's  Hiat.  of 
the  PhUoeophy  qf  History,  vol.  L 

Special:  On  the  Idnlistic  movement;  for  Kant,  Religion 
innerhalb  der  Gremen  der  bloeeen  Vemunfl  (tr.  by  Sonple) ; 
for  Schelling,  Die  Methode  dee  aeadem.  SttMiume,  and  PhUoe. 
(JntereuehunMn  (not  translated);  for  Hegel,  Philoeojphie  der 
Religion  (tr.  oy  Speirs  and  Sanderson) ;  for  Lamennais,  Enai 
tur  flndtffkrencet  and  Baouitte  d'une  PhUoeophie ;  for  C<rfe- 
ridge,  Aide  to  RefteeHon,  Con^eesiona  of  an  Inquiring  Spirit ; 
for  F.  D.  hL^VLtioe,  Kingdom  of  Chriet,  Eaaaya ;  for  T.  H.  Oreen« 
Prolegomena  to  Bthiea.Tuio  Sermona,  etc.;  for  the  Ourdi,  Ed. 
Oaird,  Evolution  of  Theologfy,  Critical  Philoaophy  of  KarU ; 
John  Oaird,  Fundamental  Ideaa  of  Religion,  PhUoiophy  of 
Religion,  For  sketch  of  later  developments  in  Germany  see 
Frank,  Cfeaeh.  und  Kritik  der  neueren  Thedogie. 

On  Uie  Experience  movement  there  is  an  extensive  literature 
associated  wiUi  Schleiermaoher,  his  theology  and  his  influence 
on  theology ;  and  with  Ritschl  and  his  school  (chiefly  in  Ger- 
manX  cf.  in  English,  Pfleiderer^  Development  <{f  Theology  in 
Genrumy  and  in  Great  Britain  «n  19th  century ;  Adams  Brown, 
Eaaenee  of  Chriatianity  ;  Oman,  translation  of  SchJeiermac^er's 
Reden,  Introduction;  Garvie,  The  Riteehlian  Theology;  M. 
Arnold,  Literature  and  Dogmas  Last  Eaaaya  on  Church  atuf 
Religion ;  Seeley,  Boee  Homo. 

On  the  Historioo^ritical  movonent  noteworthv  are  the  fol- 
lowing: Gardner,  A  Historic  View  of  the  NT;  Moffatt,  Hie- 
torical  NT,  Pn>le|romena  and  General  Notes  ;  O.  Oone,  Gomel 
Critidam  and  Htetorioal  Christianity ;  Schweitcer,  Von  Rei- 
marua  zti  Wrede  ;  Otto  Schmiedel,  Die  HauptproMeme  der 
Leben-Jeau-Foreehung ;  the  works  of  Strauss,  Henan,  Keim, 
etc.,  to  be  found  in  translations. 

On  the  Social  and  Psychological  influences  consult  C.  C 
Everett's  Paychdogical  Bletnenta  qf  Religioua  FaUh;  ValJi, 
II  /ofuUimento  peicologico  deUa  ReliaUme ;  Naumann,  Das 
aosiaU  Programm  der  evangelieehen  Kirehe^  Jeaus  ala  Volka^ 
mann  ;  James,  Varieties  qf  Religums  Experxenee ;  Hyde,  Out- 
linea  of  Social  Tlieology ;  Kingj  Theology  of  the  Social  Conaeunte- 
neaa;  Dole,  The<^y  ^  CioUisation ;  Nash,  Geneeia  o^  the 
Social  Conadouaneaa ;  Peabody,  Jeatu  Christ  and  the  Social 
Queation,  Jeaua  Christ  and  the  Chriatian  Character ;  Weinel, 
Jeaua  im  XlXten  Jahrhundert ;  Du  Boee,  The  Gospel  in  the 
Goajtela. 

Minor  books  worth  study  are  Kaftan,  Kant  der  Philoeopk 
dea  Protestantiamus ;  Bergmann,  Ethik  ala  KulturphHoeophte  ; 
Goguel,  Wilhelm  Herrmann  et  le  prubttme  religitux  aetuel ; 
MeTlone,  Converging  Linea  qf  Religious  Thought,  Leaders  of 
Religioua  Thought ;  Mallock,  Reconstruction  qf  Belief;  King, 
Reconstruction  in  Theology;  Gordon,  The  Christ  of  To-day; 
Von  I>yke,  The  Gospel  for  an  Age  qf  Doubt ;  Maodonnell,  Christ ; 
Sheldon,  An  Ethical  Movetnent ;  Dole,  The  Cotning  People ; 
Coe,  Religion  qf  a  Mature  Mind  ;  F.  W.  Newman,  The  Hebrew 
Jesus ;  Hughes,  Ethical  Christianity  ;  Blatchford,  God  and  My 
Neighbour ;  J.  M.  Robertson,  Pagan  Chriata ;  Claims,  *  Chris- 
tianity in  the  Modem  Worid '  (Contemp.  Rev.  1908-1904). 

The  works  of  Nietzsche  and  Tolstoi  may  be  had  in  excellent 
translations. 

On  Christ  in  modem  English  literature  cf.  Armabxmg,  Faith 
and  Doubt  in  the  Century's  Ports ;  Wilson.  Theology  of  Modem 
Literature ;  I^ttelton,  Modern  Poets  of  Failh,  Doubt,  Pagan- 
ism ;  Stubbs.  The  Christ  of  English  Poetry ;  Stopford  Brooke, 
Theology  in  the  English  PoeU.  A.  S.  MARTIN. 

CHRIST  IN  JEWISH  LITERATURE.-^In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  Jewish  literature  covers  the  whole 
period  from  the  time  of  Christ  to  the  present  day, 
and^  that  the  relations  between  Jews  and  Christians 
during  that  period  have  usually  been  far  from 
friendly,  the  references  to  Christ  in  the  writings  of 
Jews  are,  comparatively  speaking,  few  and  unim- 
portant. What  there  are  do  not  add  anything  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  life  of  Christ. 
Such  interest  as  they  possess  is  due  to  their  signifi- 
cance as  indications  of  the  way  in  which  Jews  were 
wont  to  think  and  speak  amongst  themselves  of  the 
Founder  of  Christianity.  And  it  is  safe  to  assert 
that  in  general  they  did  not  often  occupy  their 
thoughts  with  Him.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  reason,  they  very  seldom  mentioned  Him  ;  and 
they  seem  to  have  neither  received  any  direct  im- 
pression, nor  inherited  any  tradition  of  His  spiritual 
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greatneas.  Tlie  few  allunoiiH  to  Him  r^ntuined  in 
the  T&lmud  und  the  coatemporary  literature  &re, 
(or  the  moat  part,  contemptuona  referenceti  to  onu 
who  deceived  I»!rael,  and  who  owed  his  birth  to  the 
nnfaithfulnesa  of  his  mother.  But  they  &re  a  mere 
drop  in  the  orean  of  the  Talmnd,  and  do  not 
warrant  the  assertion  of  a  generaJ  and  bitter  hatred 
on  tlie  part  of  the  Rabbis  towards  Him.  In  tlie 
metliu'vul  literature  the  scattered  hinta  of  the 
Talmud  were  developed  into  the  book  (tailed  the 
TM'dolh  Jexha,  wliicli  is  a  mere  lampoon,  and  in 
some  parts  a  very  dL-igusting  one.  But  there  i» 
good  groand  for  xaying  that  this  book  wa.s  not 
countenanced  by  the  best  repreeentativea  of  the 
Jewinh  religion,  and  did  not  express  their  opinion. 
It  IB  on  a  level  with  such  Riin'epreHentations  of  the 
Koman  Catholic  and  Protestant  religii  '    ' 


a  be  fonnd  in  which 
leaders  of  Jeniah  thought  in  the  Middle  Ages 
have  made  reference  to  Chriat  in  the  language  of 
civil  conrtesy,  or  even  of  amireciation.  It  in  true 
that  anch  allusions  are  mostly  contained  in  speeches 
Addressed  to  Christians  on  the  occasion  of  public 
debates,  and  were,  perliaps,  influenced  by  the 
thought  of  the  danger  incurred  by  i^itain  speaking. 
But  there  is  evidenre  to  show  that  m  writings  in- 
tended only  for  Jews  the  writers  could  refer  to 
JesDs  without  bitterness,  and  point  out  what  they 
deemed  to  be  His  mbtakes  witliout  blackening  Hia 
character,  tn  modem  literature  tlie  chief  Jewish 
historians  ivrite  of  Jesus  as  of  a  great  historical 
personage ;  and  though  they,  naturally,  do  not  see 
in  Him  as  much  as  Christians  see,  they  honestly 
tiy  to  present  historical  truth  and  to  avoid  tradi- 
tional prejudice.  It  is  only  in  moitem  literature 
that  there  is  to  be  found  a  serious  and  deliberate 
Jewish  opinion  about  Jesus,  a  real  contribution  to 
the  study  of  Hw  life  and  character.  The  earlier 
references  illnntrate  chiefly  the  effect  of  persecution 
and  mutual  hatred  upon  the  Jewish  mind. 

In  accordance  with  the  brief  sketch  just  given, 
it  will  be  convenient  to  treat  the  fubject  chrono- 
logically under  the  three  heads  of  (i.)  the  Tal- 
niudic  Literature,  (ii.)  the  Mediievnl  Literature,  (iii.) 
Modem  Literature. 

i.  Christ  in  the Talmudic  Literature. —The 
period  included  under  this  head  extendii  from  the 
time  of  Christ  Himself  to  the  closing  of  the  Baby- 
lonian Talmud,  i.e.  about  five  centuries.  The 
literature  comtirises  several  works  besides  the  Tal- 
mud, and  falls  chronologically  into  two  main 
groups.  The  first  group  is  that  whose  chief  repre- 
sentative is  the  Mishna,  the  code  of  the  Tradi- 
tional Law  completed  by  R.  Jiulah  the  Holy,  about 
A.a  220.  To  this  group  also  belong  the  Tuarjla, 
a  collection  of  traditions  partly  coinciding  with 
the  Mishna,  and  the  Midrashim  known  as  Siphrr, 
SipAra.  and  Mechilta.  The  second  group  contains 
the  Geaiai-as,  i.e.  the  commentaries  on  the  Miabna 
made  in  the  schools  of  Palestine  and  Babylonia 
respectively,  and  forming,  together  with  the  .Misli- 
na,  the  Jeniaaleni  Talmnd  and  the  Babylonian 
Talmnd.  The  Geinaras  contain  many  traditions 
not  included  in  the  Mishna  but  contemporaneous 
with  it ;  such  a  tradition  is  called  a  Bnmitha.    To 


the  date  of  compilation  uf  these  is  much  later.  Tht 
Rabbis  whose  works  form  the  first  group  are  called 
Tnnnaim,  those  of  the  second  Aiiurraim  ;  and  it  is 
usual  to  distinguLih  the  two  periods  before  and 
after  the  closing  of  the  Mishna,  as  the  Tannaite 
«nd  the  Amoraite  periods  respectively. 

The  quest  ion  has  often  been  raised  whether  there 
is  any  mention  at  all,  in  the  Talmnd,  of  the  histori- 
cal Jesus  of  Naiareth.     Until  recently,  Jewish 


writetjihavo  usually  answered  this  in  the  negative. 
Thev  have  jiointed  out  that  the  person  supposed  to 
be  Jesus  is  described  as  a  contemporary  eitiier  of 
R.  Joshna  b.  Peraliiah  or  of  R.  A^iba,  iliUB  either 
a  centuiT  before  or  a  century  after  the  becinning 
of  the  Christian  era.  This  is  true,  bnt  it  only 
shows  the  anachronism  of  the  tradition.  For  the 
iierson  so  indicated  is  called  variou-'tly  Ben  Stada, 
Ben  Pondira,  Jeshu,  Jfishfl  ha-Notzri  (i.e.  the 
Nazareue),  JeshU  b.  Pandira;  and  what  is  said  of 
this  person  makes  it  impossible  to  doubt  that  the 
reference  is  to  the  historical  Jesus.  The  following 
passages  decide  the  ijnestion  : 

Bub.  SanJi.  la7A,  '  Jtmhu  hi-Metirl  prmctiKd  miglc.  and  de. 
mlvsd  >Dd  led  utnr  InuL.' 

itabL  Sanh.  tSo,  '  JaUia  (hB-NOtiri)  bul  Bve  dladplcn.' 

To*.  BuU.  iL  K.  2S,  ■  Thrre  ome  in  Jncnb,  It  nun  ol  Ch*ph»r 
Sechuija,  to  cure  him  in  the  nime  cF  Jeshu  b,  Pindin.' 

Bib.  Sant,.  4Sa,  '  On  the  eve  ot  PumoveT  they  hiinE  Jtahd 
ha-Ndtni." 

It  is  not  likely  that  there  should  have  been  a  second 
Jesus  the  Nazarene,  otherwise  wholly  unknown, 
who  'deceived  and  led  aatrny  Israel,'  who  was 
executed  for  doing  so,  who  had  disciples,  and  in 
whose  name  those  disciples  sought  to  heal  the  sick. 
It  is  now  generalljf  admitted  by  Jewish  writers 
that  the  reference  is  to  the  historical  Jesus,     At 


lible  that  the 
Stada  did  not  originally  refer  to  Jesus,  although  L 
the  later  tradition  the  two  are  identified. 

The  present  writer  hu  anggnted  elHwhFre  {Chriiitiamlf  i 
Talimii  and  Midnuh,  Ma  n.)  UuC  Ben  SUda  ' 


ID  ai»8 ;  ; 


riiLO, 


P'£l™2'.-'* 


/  II.  itUl.  6.    Ab  to  the  incAninffor  the 

id  Ben  Pindira,  vnrloiu  explinaitloiil  h« ^-w 

""'"""  =--"'- iBe,  been geneisU)' Mceptal.    TTieTiiJnmd 


meaning  oF  Che  einlbet.  Thit  Slada  ia  niaa 
ivordH-ata'  'da.' >nd  donates  a  Roimn  twidler 
wltb  noUiingr  in  il«  fnvonr.  Pandira  hu  fa 
Tirfi^,  or  !».*;.,  or  ™*Bi»i;   bul  bejond 


riddle  ia 


the  Latin 


iBireeled  equlia 


The  following  summary  contains  all  that  the  Tal- 
mudic  literature  has  to  say  about  Jesus.  The  pans- 
ages  referred  to  will  be  found  in  foil  and  translated 
in  the  present  writer's  work  already  mentioned. 

Jesus,  called  ha-Notzri,  B.  Stada,  or  B.  Pandira, 
was  bom  out  of  wedlock  {M.  Jeb.  iv.  13,  cf.  Bab. 
Shabb.  1046).  Hia  mother  was  called  Miriam,  and 
was  a  dra».ier  ot  women's  hair  (Bab.  Skab.  ib. 
where  '  Miriam  megaddelab  noshaia'  is  a  play  on 
'  Miriam  Magdalaah,'  i.e.  Mary  Magdalene).  Her 
husband  was  Pappus  b.  Judah,  ana  her  (laramour 
Pandira.     She  is  said  to  have  been  the  descendant 


Egypt,  and  bad  brought  magic  thence.  He  wan  a 
magician,  and  deceived  and  1(3  astray  Israel.  Ho 
sinned  and  caused  the  multitude  to  sin  (Bab.  SnnA. 
1076).  He  mocked  at  the  words  of  the  wise,  and 
was  excommunicated  (<6. 1-  He  was  taintoil  with 
hereay  {ib.  103a).  (He]  called  himself  Goii,  also  the 
Son  of  Man,  and  aaid  that  be  would  go  up  to  heaven 
(Jems.  Toaii.  656  ;  Jesns  is  nut  mentioned  bv  name, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  He  ia  meant).  He  made 
himself  live  by  the  name  of  God  (Bab.  iS^nA.  lU6a, 
also  anonymoQs).  He  was  tried  in  Lydda  (Lad)  as 
a  deceiver  and  as  a  teacher  of  apostasy  (Tos.  Sanh. 
X.  II ;  JeruB.  Sanh.  25r,  d).  Witnesses  were  con- 
cealed so  as  to  hear  his  statements,  and  a  lamp  was 
lighted  over  htm  that  his  face  might  bo  seen  (i'£.). 
He  was  executed  in  Lydda,  on  the  eve  of  Passover, 
which  was  also  the  eve  of  Sabbath  ;  he  was  stoned, 
and  hung,  or  crucified  {ib.  and  Tos.  Snnh.  ix.  7). 
A  herald  proclaimed,  during  forty  days,  that  he 
was  to  be  «toneil,  and  invited  evidence  in  hia 
favour ;  but  none  was  given  (Bab.  Sctih,  43a}. 
He  (under  the  name  of  Balaam)  wna  put  to  death 
by  Pinjias  tJie  Itobber  (Pontins  PUalusJ,  and  at  the 
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time  was  thirty-three  years  old  (Bab.  Sank,  1066). 
He  was  punbhed  in  Gehenna  by  means  of  boiling 
filth  (Bab.  GUi,  566,  57a).  He  was  'near  to  the 
kingdom '  (Bab.  Sank,  43a).  He  had  five  disciples 
(i6. ).  Under  tlie  name  of  Balaam  he  was  excluded 
from  the  world  to  come  (M.  Sank.  x.  2). 

The  several  items  of  the  foregoing  tradition 
about  Jesus  are  of  various  date.  Tne  Mishna 
does  not  contain  the  names  Jeshu,  B.  Stada,  or  B. 
Pandira ;  so  that  it  is  not  absolutely  certain  that 
Jesus  is  referred  to  in  the  Mishna  at  all.  The 
Tosefta  contains  all  three  names,  but  not  JSsha 
ha-N5tzri.  Neither  Siphre,  Siphra,  nor  Meehilta 
contains  any  allusion  to  Jesus.  The  main  author- 
ities, therefore,  for  such  allusions  in  the  Tannaite 
period,  are  Tosefta  and  the  Baraithas  embedded 
in  the  Gemaras.  The  Baraithas  contain  the  state- 
ments that  Jesus  brought  magic  from  Egypt,  that 
he  deceived  and  led  astray  Israel,  that  He  was 
tried  at  Lydda  and  hung  on  the  eve  of  Passover 
which  was  also  the  eve  of  Sabbath,  that  a  herald 
proclaimed  the  approaching  execution  and  invited 
evidence  in  his  favour,  and  that  he  had  five  dis- 
ciples. The  statements  contained  in  Tosefta  have 
l>een  noted  above. 

The  tradition  concerning  Jesus  appears  to  have 
started  with  K.  Eliezer  b.  Horkenos;  at  least  it 
cannot  be  traced  earlier.  R.  Eliezer  was  the  chief 
disciple  of  R.  Jo^ianan  b.  Zaccai,  who  died  about 
A.D.  80,  and  was  living  in  Jerusalem  at  the  time 
when  Jesus  was  crucified.  R.  Eliezer  was  an  old 
man  in  A.D.  109,  and  died  probably  in  A.D.  117. 
Both  he  and  his  brother-in-law  K.  Gamaliel  (grand- 
son of  the  Gamaliel  of  Acts)  had  dealings  with 
Christians.  The  tradition  passed  from  R.  Eliezer 
to  R  Al^iba  and  from  liim  to  R.  Meir,  in  each  case 
from  teacher  to  disciple.  The  tradition  represented 
by  K.  Gamaliel  pa^aed  to  his  grandson  K.  Judah 
the  Holy,  who  gathered  in  also  the  tradition  of  K. 
AJ^iba  and  R.  Meir.  This  completes  the  Tannaite 
period. 

In  the  Amoraite  period  the  tradition  is  twofold, 
Palestinian  and  Babylonian.  The  former  contains 
very  little  tliat  is  new.  R.  Jobanan  was  a  disci^e 
of  R.  Judah  before  mentioned,  and  his  disciple  K. 
Abahu  uttered  the  famous  dictum  :  '  If  a  man  say 
to  thee  "I  am  God,"  he  is  a  liar,'  etc.  On  the 
whole,  the  Palestinian  Rabbis  took  very  little 
interest  in  the  tradition  about  Jesus. 

The  Babylonian  tradition  starts  with  Rab,  who 
was  a  disciple  of  R.  Judah ;  azui  though  Rab  him- 
self did  not  add  anything  concerning  Jesus,  his 
disciple  R.  Qisda  gave  the  explanation  of  the  rela- 
tion of  Jesus  to  Stada  and  Pandira.  It  was  he 
also  who  quoted  the  saving  that  '  JSshfl  ha-Notzri 
burned  his  food  in  puolic,'  i,e,  was  tainted  with 
heresy.  A  contemporary  of  R.  ^isda  and,  like 
him,  a  disciple  of  Rab,  R.  Judah.  b.  Ezekiel  handed 
on  the  traaition  to  R.  Joseph,  who  corrected  the 
explanation  of  the  name  Stada ^  and  mentions 
'  Miriam  Megaddelah,'  evidently  supposing  that 
Mary  of  Magdala  was  the  mother  of  Jesus.  R. 
Papa,  disciple  of  Abaji,  who  received  the  tradition  ^ 
from  R.  Joseph,  added  the  remark  about '  her  who 
was  descended  from  princes,'  etc.  A  few  of  the 
statements  concerning  Jesus  in  the  Gemaras  are 
anonymous,  notably  the  story  of  His  excommunica- 
tion by  His  teacher  R.  Joshua  b.  Peratiiah,  and 
His  punishment  in  Gehenna. 

The  Talmudic  references  to  Jesus  afford  no  ground 
for  correcting  the  narrative  of  the  Grospels.  There 
is  sufficient  likeness  between  the  general  outlines 
of  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  traditions  to  show 
that  the  same  person  is  referred  to ;  but  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  the  Jewish  tradition  rests  upon  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Gospels.  It  is  hardly  more  than  a 
careless  memory,  retained  in  unniendly  or  in- 
difierent  minds.     There  is  also  no  warrant  for 


arguing,  from  the  Talmudic  allusions,  that  Je?<u8 
actually  lived  a  hundred  years  before  the  time 
usually  accepted  as  the  <late  of  His  birth.  An 
equally  good  case  might  be  made  out  for  placing 
mm  a  century  after  that  date.  Rabbinical  chrono- 
logy is  to  be  used  only  with  great  caution  ;  and  the 
statement  that  Jesus  was  the  disciple  of  R.  Joshua 
b.  Perahiah  (who  did  live  about  100  B.C.),  is 
made  in' the  Talmud  without  the  support  of  any 
authority.  Moreover,  the  story,  as  referring  to 
Jesus,  api)ears  only  in  the  Baoylonian  Gemara ; 
the  Palestinian  version  does  not  give  the  name  of 
the  disciple  who  was  excommunicated.  There  is 
nothing  to  show  how  Jesus  came  to  be  associated, 
in  the  tradition,  with  the  famous  Rabbi  of  a  century 
before  His  time. 

It  is  from  the  Talmudic  allusions  to  Jesus  that 
the  medixeval  caricature  of  Him  was  elaborated, 
which  will  be  described  in  the  following  section. 
It  Lb  therefore  important  to  note  that  the  chief 
points  in  the  Talmudic  tradition  which  furnished 
the  base  for  that  caricature  were  His  alleged  ille- 
gitimate birth,  and  His  character  as  a  magician  and 
a  deceiver.  The  former  is  a  coarse  interpretation 
of  the  Christian  assertion  that  Jesus  was  not  the 
son  of  Joseph,  while  the  latter  is  due  to  His  reputa- 
tion as  a  worker  of  miracles,  and  to  the  undoubted 
fact  that  He  had  created  a  serious  dissension 
amongst  the  adherents  of  the  Jewi^  religion. 

Liter  ATURB.—Herfofd,  Christianity  in  Talmttd  and  Midrash^ 
1901 ;  lAible-Dalman,  Jemu  Chritiut  im  TiUmttd  [Eng.  tr.  by 
Streane] ;  also.  Mead,  Did  Jutu  live  100  yean  B.C.  f 

iL  Christ  in  Mm>iJEVAi,  Jewish  Literature. 
— There  are  to  be  distinguished  a  popular  and  a 
serious  treatment  of  the  subject  by  Jewish  uTiters 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the 
book  called  the  ToPdoth  Jeshu,  which  relates  tlie 
story  of  Jesus  as  of  a  vulgar  impostor;  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  references  to  Jesus  by  Jews 
of  repute  which  are  dignified  and  respectful  in 
tone,  and  show  a  real  desire  to  be  fair  towards  the 
Founder  of  that  Christian  religion  whose  adher- 
ents had  inflicted  such  injuries  on  Jews. 

{a)  The  ToVdoth  Jcshu, — In  the  printed  editions 
this  is  a  small  book  of  some  24  pa^es,  in  which 
is  told  the  story  of  the  birth,  public  career,  and 
death  of  Jesus,  and  the  origin  of  the  Christian 
Church.  It  makes  no  ^iretension  to  be  a  serious 
history,  though  it  certainly  does  not  deserve  the 
torrent  of  abuse  which  its  Christian  editors  have 
poured  out  upon  it  It  is  merely  a  rather  stupid 
and  silly  tale  intended  to  tickle  the  ears  of  ignor- 
ant Jews,  and  to  satisfy  their  contempt  and  hatred 
of  the  Christian  religion  by  mockery  of  its  Founder. 
To  Christian  readers  it  is,  of  course,  highly  offens- 
ive. But  it  should  be  remembered  that  tne  book 
was  not  written  for  Christians,  and  lUso  that 
Christian  treatment  of  Jews  made  such  retaliation 
only  natural. 

What  the  origin  of  the  book  was  Is  not  certainly  known. 
Traces  of  statements  contained  in  it  are  found  In  the  writings 
of  Tertullian  and  Euaebius ;  but  the  first  evidence  of  the  extot- 
ence  of  a  distinct  book  of  this  character  appears  only  in  the 
0th  century.  In  the  work  dt  Judaieii  mpermtionibta,  written 
about  A.D.  830  by  Agobard  of  Lyons,  there  is  an  extract  from  a 
written  Lite  of  Jesus,  which  lias  considerable  likeness  to  the 
TOTdoth ;  and  a  similar  writing,  perhaps  the  same,  is  men- 
tioned by  Rabanus  Maurus  in  847.  The  Pugio  Pidei  of  ft»,y- 
mundus  Martinus  (13th  cent)  contains  the  whole  of  the  TofdutM 
as  known  to  him.  From  this  time  onwards  the  ToFdotA  has 
never  wholly  disappeared ;  but  it  was,  naturally,  never  pub- 
liahed  by  Jews,  or  even  acknowledged  by  them.  Christian 
writers  who  succeeded  in  finding  a  copy  speak  of  it  as  bebig 
Jealously  secreted  by  Jews,  and  to  be  obtained  only  by  bribed'. 
Buxtorf  in  1096  (Bibliotheea  RaUnniea,  p.  148)  says :  *  We  pro- 
cured a  copy  from  a  friend  who  bought  it  from  **  verpo  qnodam  *' 
for  some  Hungarian  gold  pieces*  The  copies  so  obtained  were 
written  in  Hebrew,  but  it  would  seem  that  the  original  language 
was  German,  or  at  all  events  the  vernacular  of  tine  oountay 
where  the  book  first  appeared.  The  translation  into  Hebrew 
was  presumably  made  m  order  to  render  the  book  accessible  to 
all  Jews. 

In  the  case  of  a  work  which  existed  only  in  manuscript,  it  is 
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inevitable  that  there  should  be  considerable  differences  in 
different  copies.  S.  Krauss,  who  is  the  chief  authority  on  the 
subject,  enumerates  22  complete  MSS  and  6  fragments  of  the 
Tofdotht  which  he  arranges  in  five  groups,  according  to  their 
points  of  resemblance.  It  seems  likely  uiat  these  were  not  all 
derived  from  a  single  original,  but  rather  that  the  story,  founded 
on  the  scant}'  nouces  in  the  Talmud,  was  told  and  circulated 
orally,  and  in  course  of  Ume  written  down  by  several  hands  in 
different  countries.  With  the  exception  of  the  fragments,  no 
existing  MS  of  the  ToTdoth  appears  to  be  older  than  the  16th 
centur}'.  There  are  five  printeid  editions,  the  best  known  being 
those  of  Wagenseil  (in  Tela  Ignea  Satame^  1681)  and  Huldreich, 
1706. 

A  short  summary  may  suffice  to  indicate  the 
contents  of  the  book ;  and  for  this  purpose  the 
Wagenseil  edition  will  be  followed.  Jo^anan,  a 
pious  youth  in  Jerusalem,  is  betrothed  to  Miriam, 
the  daughter  of  a  widow.  Joseph  Pandira,  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  forms  a  plan  to  seduce  Miriam,  and 
efifects  his  purpose  on  a  Sabbath  eve.  Three 
months  afterwards,  Jojianan,  learning  the  con- 
dition of  Miriam,  consults  R.  Simeon  b.  Shetab* 
and  accuses  Joseph  Pandira.  Having,  however, 
no  proof,  Johanan  deserted  Miriam  and  went  to 
Babylonia.  In  course  of  time  Miriam  bears  a  son, 
who  is  Jesus.  The  boy  is  i)]aced  under  the  tuition 
of  R.  Ellianan,  and  by  his  conduct  causes  the 
Rabbis  to  suspect  his  birth.  R.  Simeon  b.  Shetah 
reveals  the  story,  and  Jesus  is  expelled  from  the 
community.  He  first  went  to  Upper  Galilee,  and 
thence  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  contrived  to  learn 
the  secret  of  tlie  Ineffable  Name  (of  God).  By  the 
help  of  this  lie  worked  miracles,  and  proclaimed 
himself  the  Son  of  God,  bom  of  a  virgin.  The 
queen  of  Jerusalem,  Helena,  believed  in  him,  by 
reason  of  the  miracles.  The  leaders  of  the  Jews, 
becoming  alarmed,  set  up  Judas,  one  of  tliemselves, 
as  an  antagonist  to  Jesus.  They  allowed  him  to 
learn  the  Name,  and  arranged  a  trial  of  strength 
between  him  and  Jesus.  The  latter  was  defeated, 
and  condemned  to  death,  but  made  his  escape. 
Judas  followed  him,  disguised  as  one  of  his  dis- 
ciples, and  contrived  to  steal  from  him  the  Divine 
Name,  which  Jesus  kept  written  on  parcliment 
and  hidden  in  an  incision  in  his  flesh.  Jesus,  in 
order  to  obtain  possession  of  it  again,  went  once 
more  to  Jerusalem.  There  Judas  betrayed  him 
to  the  rulers.  He  was  captured,  scourged,  stoned, 
and  hung — upon  the  stalk  of  a  cabbage,  because 
no  tree  would  consent  to  bear  him.  After  he  was 
dead,  Judas  stole  the  corpse  and  flung  it  in  the 
ditch  of  his  garden.  The  aisciples,  not  finding  the 
body,  said  that  Jesus  had  risen  from  the  dead. 
The  queen  believed  this,  and  the  Jews  were  again 
alarmed.  The  corpse,  however,  was  discovered, 
and  dragged  before  the  queen  at  the  taU  of  a  horse. 
The  Christians  were  furious  against  the  Jews. 
One  of  the  latter,  Simon  Kepha,  undertook  to 
solve  the  problem  by  completely  separating  the 
Christians  from  the  Jews.  He  leam^  the  Name, 
worked  miracles ;  and,  having  thus  gained  the  con- 
fidence of  the  followers  of  Jesus,  proclaimed  to 
them,  in  his  name,  new  laws  of  religion.  They 
accepted  his  teaching.  Thereupon  he  withdrew 
into  a  town,  buUt  especially  for  him,  where  he 
remained,  sitting  upon  a  stone,  until  his  death. 
After  his  death  another  Christian  teacher  arose  in 
Rome,  who  annulled  the  laws  given  by  Simon 
Kepha,  and  gave  new  ones,  instituting  baptism 
instead  of  circumcision,  and  the  Sunday  m  place  of 
the  Sabbath.  The  new  teacher,  however,  in  trying 
to  perform  a  miracle,  was  killed  by  a  stone  falling 
upon  his  head.  '  So  let  all  thine  enemies  perish,  O 
Lord.' 

The  other  editions  follow,  more  or  less  closely, 
the  line  sketched  out  above,  though  in  detail  there 
is  considerable  variety.  All  of  them  describe  the 
seduction  of  Miriam  by  Joseph  Pandira,  some  with 
a  disgusting  relish  of  obscenity.  The  remainder  of 
the  story  is  variously  embeUished  with  wonder- 


working and  low  comedy,  and  that  word-play  in 
which  Je>vish  wit  delighted.  There  is  not  the 
faintest  ray  of  genius,  or  the  least  sign  of  literary 
skill  in  any  of  the  versions,  or  the  slightest 
indication  that  He  of  whom  the  story  was  told 
was  a  great  or  a  good  man.  If,  as  Krauss  is  bold 
to  affirm,  the  ToVdoth  was  intended  seriously  as  a 
history  of  Jesus,  it  says  little  for  the  intelligence 
of  its  author  and  its  readers.  It  is  rather  the 
wretched  device  by  which  ignorant  and  persecuted 
Jews  revenged  themselves,  and  found  a  pitiful 
amusement  in  mocking  the  Christ  of  their  perse- 
cutors. It  remains,  an  unseemly  relic  of  evil  days, 
but  still  claiming  a  place  in  mediaeval  literature ; 
and  if  it  bears  Aiitness  against  those  who  wrote  it, 
it  does  so  no  less  against  those  whose  cruelty  drove 
them  to  write  it  (see  Krauss,  Das  Leben  Jesu  nach 
jiid,  Quellen,  1902,  for  an  exhaustive  treatment  of 
the  whole  subject). 

{b)  Polemical  references  to  Christ. — We  pass  to  a 
pleasanter  region  of  literature,  one  where  mention 
is  made  of  Jesus  in  terms  which,  if  not  such  as 
Christians  would  use,  are  very  different  from  those 
of  the  ToTdoth, 

The  references  to  Jesus  in  the  mediaeval  Jewish 
literature,  apart  from  the  ToVdMh,  are  not  numer- 
ous. The  reasons  for  this  seem  to  be  two :  (1)  that 
in  controversy  with  Christians  the  Jews  were  not 
disiK>sed  to  say  more  than  they  could  help  upon  a 
subject  where  every  word  was  ukely  to  give  offence 
and  draw  down  persecution  upon  themselves;  and 
(2)  that  the  Jews  were -well  aware  of  the  difference 
between  the  Founder  of  Christianity  and  His 
followers.  Their  main  auarrel  was  with  the  latter ; 
and  in  their  theological  arguments  they  defended 
the  unity  of  God,  and  denied  the  Trinity,  upon 
Scripture  grounds,  with  hardly  any  reference  to 
the  actual  Jesus.  To  the  Jews  He  wajs,  of  course, 
only  a  man.  To  the  Christians  He  was  God ;  and 
there  was  no  common  ground  between  them,  or 
any  occasion  for  debate  as  to  His  personal  chai'ac- 
ter  and  the  events  of  His  life.  The  controversy 
between  Jews  and  Christians  was  fought  in  regard 
to  principles,  not  i)ersons,  and  was  further  em- 
bittered by  mutual  hatred.  The  Jews,  if  left  to 
themselves,  would  never  have  mentioned  Jesus  at 
all,  though  armed  at  all  points  against  Christians. 
Even  jin  their  own  writings  intended  for  Jewish 
readers,  they  say  extremely  little  about  Jesus,  and 
in  what  they  do  say  there  is  no  attempt  to  estimate 
His  character.  For  them  He  is  simply  *  that  man/ 
or  *  he  who  is  known.' 

The  foregoing  may  be  taken  to  represent  the 
general  attitude  of  tlie  mediieval  Rabois  towards 
Jesus ;  indeed,  it  is  found  in  much  later  times.  It 
may  be  described  in  the  phrase  *  cold  neutrality  * ; 
and  it  remained  unaltered  until  the  great  Jewish 
historians  of  the  last  century  made  a  serious  study 
of  Jesus  as  a  figure  in  their  national  history.  The 
attitude  of  Jews  towards  Christians  began  to 
change  much  earlier ;  but  that  does  not  come 
withm  the  scope  of  this  article. 

The  mediaeval  Jewish  references  to  Jesus  may  be 
illustratcKl  from  the  report  of  a  disputation,  held 
at  Paris  on  June  25,  1240,  between  R.  Jehiel  and 
a  certain  Nicolaus  Donin  (fragment  published  by 
Wagenseil  in  his  Tela  Ignea  Satance,  1681).  The 
Christian,  who  was  a  converted  Jew,  quoted  the 
passages  from  the  Talmud  (described  in  §  i.  of  this 
article)  as  evidence  of  Jewish  blasphemy.  The 
Jewish  champion  denied  that  these  referred  to  the 
Jesus  whom  Christians  worshipped  : 

'  In  truth,  we  have  not  spoken  thus  against  the  God  of  the 
Gentiles  (i.e.  Christ),  but  onl^  against  another  Jesus,  who 
mocked  at  the  words  of  the  wise,  and  did  not  believe  in  their 
words,  but  only  in  the  written  Law,  as  thou  dost.  And  thou 
mayst  know  that  this  is  true ;  for  behold,  it  is  not  written 
*' Jesus  the  Nazarene,"  but  *' Jesus  Gereda."  Moreover,  if  it 
had  been  he  (t.e.  Jesus  the  Nazarene),  he  not  only  did  this,  bat 
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abo  deceived  and  led  astray  Israel,  and  made  himself  God,  and 
denied  the  essence  (of  re%ion)L  But,  clearly,  it  was  another 
man,  who  did  not  deny  the  written  Law,  but  only  the  oral,  and 
is  called  a  min  (heretic) '  (p.  16  in  WamnseilX  R.  Jehiel  also 
lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  man  of  whom  the  Tklmud  spealES 
was  a  contemporary  of  B.  Joshua  b.  Perahiah,  while  the  Jesus 
of  the  Christians  lived  a*  century  later  (p.  '21>  He  says  that  it 
is  quite  possible  that  both  were  called  Jesus, '  Just  as  there  are 
many  boys  in  France  called  Louis,  who  are  not  on  that  account 
Idngs  of  France'  Beinflr  solemnly  adjured  to  declare  his  real 
thought  on  the  matter,  he  says :  *  As  I  live,  and  hope  to  return 
home  in  safety,  we  have  not  thought  of  him  (i.e.  Christ)  that 
he  should  be  *'  condemned  to  filth  '^(acoording  to  the  Talmudic 
assertion),  nor  have  we  said  these  things  oonoeming  him' 
(p.  24). 

A  farther  illustration  is  found  in  the  book  en- 
titled Juhasin,  Inr  R.  Abraham  Zacuth  (b.  1504). 
This  is  a  sort  of  dictionary  of  biography  for  the 
period  of  the  Talmud,  but  containing  also  refer- 
ences to  other  periods.  On  p.  15  (ed.  Filippowski, 
London,  1857)  is  the  following  notice  of  Jesus : 

And  the  truth  (is  this)  Uiat  the  Naxarene  was  bora  in  the 
fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Jannai  it.,  i,e.  Alexander  (Jannsus); 
this  is  the  year  263  from  the  buOding  of  the  Temple,  and  the 
61st  year  of  the  Hasmoneans,  and  the  year  8676  from  the  Crea- 
tion  (B.C.  85)l  Although  the  Nazarenes  say  that  he  was  bora  in 
the  time  of  Herod,  the  dave  of  the  Hasmonaans,  in  the  year 
8760  f from  the  CreationX  and  that  he  was  hung  86  yean  before 
the  destruction  (of  the  Temple),  being  82  years  old,  to  our 
shame  and  to  declare  to  us  that  at  once,  speedily,  40  years 
in  advance,  the  Temple  was  destroyed  for  the  guilt  of  what  we 
did  to  him.  But  ttiis  is  not  so ;  for  his  biith  was  89  years 
Iwfore  the  birth  which  they  affirm.  And  the  trath  Is  that  he 
was  born  in  the  year  8676,  and  in  the  year  290  (of  the  "Femple) 
he  was  arrested  (i.e.  B.a  49),  and  he  was  86  years  old  in  the  thira 
year  of  Aristobuius,  the  son  of  Jannai.  And  for  this  reason  the 
sages  of  Israel,  in  the  controversy  which  they  have  had  with  the 
Nazarenes,  have  written  that  in  the  lUmud  there  is  no  mention 
of  the  Nazarene  whom  they  mean.  Moreover,  in  the  chronicles 
of  the  Nazarenes  there  is  a  dispute  amonnt  them  as  to  the 
year  in  which  he  was  born.*  There  is  a  further  reference  in  the 
same  book,  p.  86,  where  the  writer  deals  with  the  assertion  that 
Jesus  was  the  contemporary  of  B.  A^iba,  his  mother  having 
been  the  wife  of  Pappus  b.  Jehudah  (see  above,  in  9  IX  The 
writer  decides  against  this,  and  savs :  *  According  to  the  know- 
ledffe  of  the  Nazarenes,  the  roan  who  Is  known  was  in  the  time 
of  R.  Eliezer ;  and  thus  it  appeari  in  ch.  i.  of  Aboda  fara  that 
B.  Eliezer  tslked  with  Jacob,  a  disciple  of  Jeshu  the  Nasarene.' 
A  few  lines  farther  down  he  quotes  nt>m  BaslU  the  words, '  Ben 
Stada  is  the  man  who  is  known,  the  Nazarene ' ;  but  they  are 
not  found  in  the  passage  to  which  lie  refers,  nor  are  they  men* 
tioned  by  Babbinowicz. 

It  will  be  obseryed  that  the  above  passages  deal 
only  with  the  chronology  of  Jesus,  and  this  is, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  the  sole  point  on  which  the 
mediaeval  Kabbis  enlarge  in  their  references  to 
Him.  The  reason  is,  of  course,  their  desire  to 
ward  off  the  charge  made  by  the  Christians,  that 
the  Talmud  contains  blasphemous  allusions  to 
Jesus.  The  following  references,  -which  all  deal 
with  chronology,  may  serve  to  Ulustrate  tliis  side 
of  the  subject : 

B.  Abraham  b.  David  in  the  &nft«r  ha-Kabbalah,  1195  (Neu- 
bauer,  Med.  Jew.  Chron,  ii.  63),  B.  Jehudah  ha-Levi  {Ctaari^ 
ed.  Buxtorf,  p.  240X  B.  David  Oans  in  Zema^  Dand,  1692 
(edition  of  1786,  pt.  IL  p.  121>X  The  last  comes  nearer  to 
the  CJhristian  date.  He  says :  *  Jesus  the  Nasarene  was  born  In 
Bethlehem,  a  *' parsah  *'  and  a  half  from  Jerusalem,  in  the  year 
3761  from  the  Creation,  i.e.  the  year  42  of  Augustus  Cnaar. 
Abarbanel  (Maj.  JeiAua,  p.  67'^,  dted  by  Eisenmenger,  Entd. 
Judenthum^  i.  239)  maintains  strongly  the  Talmudic  date,  and 
ends  thus:  'And  the  wise  men  of  that  time  bore  witness  con- 
cerning him.  his  friends  and  companions'  [i.e.  the  friends  of  B. 
Joehtka  b.  Perahiah  whose  disciple  Jesus  was  said  to  have  been], 
'and  how  shall  we  believe  the  substitution  of  [another  for]  him, 
from  the  mouth  of  men  who  did  not  know  him,  and  were  not 
there  ?  .  .  .  And  we  will  not  depart  from  the  truth  and  tradi- 
tion of  our  fathers,  who  did  not  tamper  with  the  fact,  and  who 
related  the  facts  as  they  took  place  without  addition  or  omis- 
sion ;  and  all  this  shows  that  this  [the  Christian]  theory  is 
untrue.' 

The  fullest  and  most  elaborate  statements  of  the  chronol<^- 
cal  argument,  from  the  Jewish  side,  are  those  of  B.  Salman 
Zebi  (cited  in  Eisenmenger,  i.  231)  and  B.  Abraiiam  Periazol 
(contained  in  the  same  work,  pp.  250-263). 

There  are,  however,  one  or  two  mediaeval  Jewish 
works  which  deal  with  more  than  the  chrono- 
logical question.  Wagenseil  (in  Tela  Ignta  Satanas) 
puolished  the  Nizzakon  (which  he  distinguishes  as 
iV.  Vettu),  composed  by  a  writer  in  the  12th  cent., 
as  he  supposes.    Buxtorf,  misled  by  the  name, 


attributed  the  work  to  R.  Lipman  in  the  15th  oent.^ 
the  author  of  another  book  bearing  the  same  title, 
and  also  published  by  WafienseiL  The  author  of 
the  older  work  was  acquainted  with  the  Gospels, 
and  he  ranged  over  the  whole  field  of  Jewish  Chris- 
tian controversy,  refuting  the  Christians  out  of 
their  own  Scriptures.  His  arguments  all  tend  to 
show  that  Jesus  was  not  €rod  ;  but  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  he  very  seldom  speaks  disrespectfully 
of  Jesus  Himself.  His  quarrel  is  with  tne  Chris- 
tians, not  with  their  Master. 

Another  work  of  a  similar  character  is  the 
Hizzuk  Emunah  (Munimen  Fidei)  of  R.  Isaac 
Troki,  a  Karaite,  written  about  1575  (printed  by 
Wagenseil  in  the  Tela  Ignea  SeUanas),  The  author 
shows  an  even  wider  acquaintance  with  the  NT 
than  the  writer  of  the  Nizzahon  possessed  ;  and  he 
mentions  the  fact  that  he  read  the  NT  in  the 
translation  made  by  Budn^us  in  1572.  He  lays 
stress  on  the  fact  that  Jesus  stood  much  nearer  to 
Judaism  than  His  followers  did ;  that  He  never 
claimed  the  title  of  God  ;  that  He  said,  '  I  am  not 
come  to  destroy  the  law  and  the  prophets' ;  that 
He  enjoined  the  keeping  of  the  Commandments  on 
one  who  would  obtam  eternal  life ;  that  He  gave 
manv  precepts  which  His  followers  disregarded. 
He  aoes  not  nesitate  to  admit  a  saying  of  Jesus  as 
true,  though  he  immediately  turns  it  against  the 
Christians.  All  through  the  book  his  arguments 
are  directed  against  what  Christians  assert^  about 
Jesus,  hardly  at  all  against  what  Jesus  said  of 
Himself.  And  he  may  perhaps  be  claimed  as  a 
forerunner  of  the  later  Jewish  nistorians  w*ho  have 
really  tried  to  be  fair  in  writing  of  Jesus,  who 
have  at  least  abandoned  the  attitude  of  cold  neu- 
trality, and  have  scorned  the  wretched  mockery  of 
the  Tol'ddth, 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  nothing  has  been  said  of  the 
opinion  of  Maimonides  about  Jesus.  In  such  of  his  works  as 
the  present  writer  has  been  sble  to  consult  he  has  found  no 
allunon  whatever.  Dr.  M.  Friedlander,  in  his  worlc  on  The 
Jem$h  Religion^  p.  227,  quotes  from  Uaimonides,  but  without 
giving  the  exact  reference,  the  following:  'Also  Jesus  the 
Nazarene,  who  imagined  he  would  be  the  If  essiah,  and  was  killed 
through  the  court  of  Law,  is  alluded  to  in  the  Book  of  Daniel, 
as  it  u  said.  "  And  the  sons  of  the  transgressors  among  thv 
people  will  rue  In  order  to  establish  a  vision,  and  will  stumble.^ 
Can  there  be  a  greater  stumbling  than  this?'  This  is  interesting 
as  being  more  than  a  mere  chronological  note. 

On  the  whole,  the  attitude  of  the  mediaeval 
Rabbis  towards  Jesus  was  one  of  indifference. 
Apart  from  the  necessity  of  controversy  or  the 
exposition  of  their  own  tenets,  they  had  little  in- 
clination or  occasion  to  mention  Him.  In  Him,  as 
a  man,  they  had  no  interest.  Their  tradition 
taught  them  that  He  was  one  who  had  *  deceived 
and  led  astray  Israel,'  and  they  would  not  be  at 
t^e  pains  to  snow  that,  although  not  Grod,  He  was 
still  a  good  man.  Controversy  with  Christians 
turned  mainly  on  the  questions  of  His  Deity  and 
His  Messiahship,  and  the  Rabbis  fought  the  battle 
with  texts,  whue  .they  left  the  personality  alone. 
It  is  ^obable  that  the  ffreat  majority  of  the  medi- 
eeval  Ilabbis  were  utterly  ignorant  of  what  Jesus 
had  said  and  done ;  they  were  concerned  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  charge  of  blasphemy  based 
on  the  Talmud,  and  for  that  purpose  worked  out 
the  chronological  argument.  But  only  one  or  two 
seem  to  have  had  the  courage  to  read  the  NT ; 
and  in  studying  their  works,  the  present  writer  is 
inclined  to  befieve  that  these  Jewish  controver- 
sialists had  not  altogether  failed  to  perceive  that 
Jesus  was  a  great  man.  This  may  be  a  mistaken 
impression ;  it  is  at  least  a  charitable  one.  We 
shall  find  in  the  modem  historians  a  welcome 
change  from  the  mediaeval  attitude  towards  Jesus ; 
and  to  the  consideration  of  those  modem  writers 
we  must  now  proceed. 

LrrsRATUitB.— '  Disputatio  R.  Jebielis,' '  Nisaitton  Vetus,*  and 
*  R.  Isaad  Hinuk  Emunah  *  in  Wagenseil,  Tela  ignea  Satanm  ; 
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Liber  Juhatin^  ed.  FiUppowsld,  London,  1857;  also,  Etoen- 
mentrer,  Entdeekte*  Judenthttm,  and  incidental  referenoea  as 
given  above,  where  they  occur. 

iiL  Christ  in  modern  Jewish  Literature.— 
So  far  as  the  modem  Jewish  attitude  towards 
Jesus  differs  from  that  of  the  mediaeval  writers, 
it  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the  great  his- 
torical scholars  of  the  last  century,  and  in  a  few 
utterances  bv  liberal  Jews  at  the  present  day. 
Apart  from  these,  the  influence  of  which,  however, 
must  tend  to  promote  a  truer  view  of  Jesus  amongst 
Jews,  the  me<tisBval  attitude  towards  Him  still 
widely  nrevails.  New  editions  of  the  TSTdoth  are 
still  puolished,  and  find  readers  among  the  un- 
educated, in  Russian  Poland.  And,  as  regards 
the  educated,  there  is  still  the  same  cautious  re- 
serve which  so  far  as  possible  avoids  mention  of 
Jesus.  The  late  Professor  Theodores  of  Man- 
chester, in  a  lecture  on  the  Talmud,  delivered  in 
1874,  took  elaborate  pains  to  show  that  Jesus  was 
not  referred  to  at  all  in  that  work.  And  later 
still.  Dr.  M.  Friedlftnder,  in  his  book  on  The 
Jewish  Beligian,  makes  only  the  slightest  refer- 
ence to  Jesus,  and,  so  far  as  the  |>resent  writer  has 
observed,  does  not  offer  any  opinion  of  his  own 
upon  the  subject. 

The  first  Jewish  writer  who  fairly  broke  away 
from  the  traditional  attitude  towards  Jesus  was 
Gr&tz,  in  his  Gesch.  der  Juden  (vol.  iii.  1856). 
He  boldly  declared  (p.  224  n.)  that  in  estimating 
Christianity  the  historian  must  take  his  stand  on 
the  historical,  t.e.  the  critical,  method.  He  made 
no  apology  for  the  shock  which  he  must  have  given 
to  tne  majority  of  Jews  by  his  new  departure. 
And  he  wfui  not  afraid  to  express  high  admira- 
tion for  the  character  of  Jesus  as  a  man.  He 
formed  his  views  upon  the  subject  mainly  under 
the  influence  of  Stniuss  and  Baur,  by  whose  help 
he  was  enabled  to  put  aside  as  unhistorical  most 
of  the  non-Jewish  elements  in  the  Gospel  repre- 
sentations of  Jesus,  and  to  emphasize  the  strong 
affinity  between  His  teaching  and  Judaism.  Gr&tz 
claims  that  Jesus  was,  in  the  main,  an  Essene,  as 
the  Baptist  also  had  been ;  that  His  whole  purpose 
was  that  of  a  moral  reformer,  and  that  He  had  no 
intention  of  attacking  Judusm,  even  the  Pharisaic 
Judaism,  as  such,  but  only  the  depravity  of  those 
who  professed  it.  The  objections  to  this  view  are 
obvious  ;  but  the  fact  that  Gr&tz  presented  a  por- 
trait of  Jesus  in  which  the  Jewish  lines  were  over- 
drawn and  the  rest  nearly  obliterated,  does  not 
lessen  his  merit  as  the  first  Jew  who  ^ave  a  real 
portrait  of  Jesus  at  all.  Later  Jewish  writers 
have,  on  the  whole,  followed  the  lead  of  Grfttz ; 
some  of  the  exaggerations  of  his  work  have  been 
toned  down,  and  more  recognition  has  been  given 
to  the  originality^  of  Jesus ;  but  the  general  out- 
line of  his  work  is  still  maintained,  according  to 
which  Jesus  was  a  hish-minded  and  saintly  Rabbi, 
whose  fate  it  was  to  be  mali^ed  and  persecuted, 
and  whose  enemies  were  His  own  professed  fol- 
lowers quite  as  much  as  His  Jewish  contempo- 
raries. 

The  work  of  Jost  {Gesch,  d.  Judenthums  u,  s.  Sek- 
ten,  1863)  shows  less  of  exaggeration  than  that  of 
Gratz,  and  perhaps  even  more  of  personal  venera- 
tion towarois  Jesus.  Jost's  chief  contribution  is 
his  indignation  against  the  'judicial  murder'  of 
Jesus.  There  was  no  regular  trial,  such  as  Jewisti 
law  required.  There  was  only  a  high-handed  act 
of  violence  on  the  part  of  the  chief  priests. 

He  says :  *  We  hold  it  to  be  historical  honesty,  without  regard 
to  misinterpretation,  to  p\t  to  the  (act  its  right  name,  in  order 
to  throw  the  responsibility  upon  those  fanatics  who  did  such  a 
deed  by  their  own  power.  It  was  not  the  Jews  who  crucified 
Jesui.  Thousands  of  them  revered  in  Jesus  thehr  teacher  and 
friend.  ...  It  is  time  at  last  to  Judge  without  prejudice  the 
authentic  records  of  the  Evangelists,  who  relate  the  course  ot 
•vents  in  simple  words,  albeit  acoording  to  tradi^ons  of  very 
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unequal  worth.  Only  the  most  blinded  partisan  can  wish  to 
Justilly  Uie  crudflxion  of  Jesus  aa  it  was  effected,  and  to  burden 
afresh  the  whole  nation,  or  its  law-abiding  poaterity,  with  the 
hateful  deed  of  Caiaphas  and  his  aasodatea.* 

J.  H.  Weiss  (Gesch.  d.  jud.  Tradition,  1871, 
Hebrew)  is  interesting  chieny  as  showing  how  the 
radical  influence  of  Grfttz  and  Jost  reacted  upon 
the  more  conservative  Jew.  Weiss  asserts  the 
Essenism  of  Jesus  (L  p.  232),  and  remarks  that  His 
deplorable  fate  was  due  not  to  His  teaching,  which 
was  not  new,  but  to  the  means  which  He  took  to 
promote  it. 

*  For  he  claimed  to  be  a  prophet,  and  drew  away  manv  in 
Israel  to  believe  in  his  Divine  work  and  his  miracles.  And  he 
■aid,  before  the  multitude  and  even  before  his  Judges,  that  he 
was  the  Son  of  God.  These  three  claims  were  the  reason  for 
all  that  was  done  against  him.' 

Weiss,  beyond  question,  here  puts  his  finger  on 
the  real  Jewish  grievance  against  Jesus — '  He  spake 
as  one  having  authority,  and  not  as  their  scribes.' 
Griltz  and  Jost  had  made  it  impossible  for  a  Jewisli 
historian  to  revert  to  the  medissval  attitude  to- 
wards Jesus ;  but  one  seems  to  hear,  in  Weiss,  the 
echo  of  the  ancient  condemnation,  '  He  was  a 
maffician,  and  deceived  and  led  astray  Israel.' 

Tne  Jewish  Encyclopedia  may  be  taken  as  the 
authorized  exponent  ot  Jewish  opinion,  and  in  its 
7th  volume  it  contains  a  careful  and  critical  article 
upon  'Jesus.'  It  is  the  work  of  three  writers, 
Jacobs,  Kohler,  and  Krauss ;  and  is  written  with 
a  full  knowledge  of  recent  Christian  as  well  as 
Jewish  scholarship.  It  is  admitted  that,  while  the 
teaching  and  practice  of  Jesus  were  in  many  re- 
si>ects  Jewish  and  even  Essene,  He  yet  departed 
widely  in  other  respects  from  Essenism,  particu- 
larly m  His  association  with  publicans  and  sinners. 
His  attitude  towards  the  Lisiw,  insisting  on  the 
spirit  rather  than  on  the  Halachic  development  of 
it,  is  represented  as  not  necessarily  or  essentially 
un-Jewish.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  representative  of 
the  Am-ha-aretz,  the  'people  that  knoweth  not 
the  Law' — a  rather  acute  remark.  Weiss  was 
right  in  pointing  to  His  assumption  of  power  and 
authority  as  the  reason  '  of  much  modem  antipathy 
to  Jesus,  so  far  as  it  exists.'  He  did  not,  at  least 
publicly,  claim  to  be  the  Messiah;  and  His  trial 
and  execution  were  quite  irregular.  But,  after  all, 
it  is  freely  admitted  that  '  a  great  historic  move- 
ment, of  the  character  and  importance  of  ChrLs- 
tianity,  cannot  have  arisen  without  a  great  per- 
sonality to  call  it  into  existence  and  give  it  shape 
and  direction.  Jesus  of  Nazareth  had  a  mission 
from  Grod;  and  he  must  have  had  the  spiritual 
power  and  fitness  to  be  chosen  for  it.'  That  is 
finely  said,  and  it  is  with  one  exception  the  fullest 
Jewish  recognition  of  the  greatness  of  Jesus  that 
is  known  to  us.  That  exception  is  contained  in  an 
article  by  C.  G.  Montefiore  {JQR,  1894,  p.  381  ff".). 
He  there  speaks  of  Jesus  as  '  the  most  important 
Jew  who  ever  lived,  one  who  exercised  a  greater 
influence  upon  mankind  and  civilization  than  any 
other  person,  whether  within  the  Jewish  race  or 
without  it.'  .  .  .  'A  Jew  whose  life  and  character 
have  been  regarded  by  almost  aU  the  best  and 
wisest  people  who  have  heard  or  read  of  his  actions 
and  his  words,  as  the  greatest  religious  exemplar 
for  every  age.' ...  *  It  may  be  ask^,  **  Was  Jesus 
an  original  teacher,  and  on  what  grounds  does  his 
originality  depend  ? "  Now  there  is  no  a  jpriori 
reason  why  Jesus  should  not  have  been  original. 
Jewish  autnors  sometimes  write  as  if  there  were  an 
antecedent  improbability  in  his  having  made  any 
big  religious  or  moral  step  in  advance.'  ...  'A 
reugious  teacher  might,  I  suppose,  be  called  original 
who  combined  and  coUectea  together  the  best  ele- 
ments of  religion  existinc^  in  his  time,  emphasized 
those  most  impK>rtant  ana  fruitful,  developed  them, 
drew  out  their  implications,  and  rejected  or  ignored 
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other  elements  which  either  did  not  harmonize 
with  the  first,  or  which,  thoagh  he  and  his  con- 
temporaries may  have  been  unaware  of  it,  be- 
longed in  realitv  to  a  lower  level  and  an  outgrown 
age.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  herein  to  a 
Kn&t  extent  lay  the  originality  of  Jesus.'  Mr. 
Montefiore's  article  shows  how  it  is  possible  for  a 
Jew  to  remain  a  whole-hearted  Jew,  while  yet  he 
feels  a  frank  admiration  and  reverence  towards 
Jesus.  With  his  full  recognition  of  the  spiritual 
grandeur  of  Jesus,  the  fullest  that  would  seem  to 
be  possible  without  crossing  the  frontier  of  Juda- 
ism, we  will  close  this  study  of  Christ  in  the  Jewish 
literature.  (See,  further,  the  histories  of  Grfttz, 
Jost,  and  Weiss ;  Jewish  Encuc.  vol.  vii.,  and  JQR, 
1894).  R.  Tbavebs  Herford. 

GHBI8T  IN  MOHIMIIBDAK  LITERJLTURE.— 
i.  In  the  Koran**  —  The  earliest  mention  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  the  Koran  is  in  ch.  10,  the  SurcUu 
Maryam,  which  was  delivered  in  Meoca.  It  refers 
to  ms  birth— 

*  Make  mention  in  the  Book,  of  Maxy,  when  ibe  went  apart 
from  her  ftunilv  eastward,  and  took  a  veil  to  ehroud  henelf 
from  them,  ana  we  sent  our  q>irit  to  her,  and  he  took  hefore  hut 
the  f6rm  of  a  perfect  man.  She  said  :  "  I  fly  for  refuge  from 
thee  to  the  Ood  of  Mercy:  if  thoa  feaiest  Hhn."  He  said :  "I 
am  only  a  meswnjrer  of  thy  Lord,  that  I  may  bestow  on  thee  a 
holy  son.'*  She  said :  "  How  shall  I  have  a  son,  when  man  hath 
never  tooched  me T  and  I  am  not  unohaste ?**  He  said :  ** So 
shall  it  be.  Thy  Lord  hath  said,  Esay  is  this  with  me,  and  we 
will  make  him  a  slsn  to  mankind  and  a  mercy  from  me ;  for  it 
is  a  thing  decreed.*  And  she  conceived  him  and  retired  with 
him  to  a  far-off  place.  And  the  throes  came  upon  her  by  the 
trunk  of  a  palm.  She  said :  **  Oh.  would  that  I  had  died  ere 
this,  and  been  a  thing  forgotten,  foigotten  quite."  And  one 
cried  to  her  from  below  her,  "Orieve  not  thoa"  Then  came 
she  with  the  babe  to  her  people,  bearing  him.  They  said :  "  O 
Mary,  now  hast  thou  done  a  strange  thing,  O  sister  of  Aaron ; 
Thy  father  was  not  a  man  of  widcedness,  nor  unchaste  thy 
mother.**  And  she  made  a  sign  to  them,  pointing  towards  the 
babe.  They  said  :  "  How  smJl  we  speak  wlUi  him  who  Is  in 
the  cradle,  an  infant  ?  "  It  said  :  **  Verllv,  I  am  the  servant  of 
Ood ;  He  hath  given  me  the  Book,  and  He  haUi  made  me  a 
Prophet  - '  (vv.»««' »«). 

The  child  is  represented  as  miraculously  speaking 
in  defence  of  His  mother.  He  claimed  to  be  the 
servant  of  God  to  whom  a  revelation — the  Book — 
was  made.  It  is  said  that  this  refers  to  the  Injil, 
or  Gospel,  revealed  to  Him  whilst  jet  in  His 
mothers  womb.  The  idea  of  speakmg  in  the 
cradle  is  taken  from  the  apocryphal  Gospel  of  the 
Infancy.  The  idea  of  the  palm  tree  is  taken  from 
a  story  in  the  History  of  the  Nativity  of  Mary, 
when  she  rests  under  it  on  the  way  to  £gy^ 

In  Suratu'z  Zukhruf  (ch.  43),  also  a  Meccan 
Sura,  we  read — 

*  And  when  the  son  of  Mary  was  set  forth  as  an  instance  of 
Divine  power,  lo !  thy  people  cried  out  for  toy  thereat  And 
they  said :  "  Are  our  goos  or  is  he  the  better?''  .  .  .  Jesus  is  no 
nu>re  than  a  servant  whom  we  favoured  and  proposed  as  an 
instance  of  Divine  power  to  the  children  of  Israel.  And  he 
shall  be  a  sign  of  the  last  hour '  (vv.BT-si). 

The  idolaters  of  Meoca  put  the  question  recorded 
in  the  second  of  the  above  verses  to  Mohammed, 
when  he  condemned  their  gods.  The  Christians 
worship  as  a  Grod,  Jesus  whom  you  praise :  do  you, 
therefore,  condemn  Him  as  you  do  our  gods  ?  We 
are  quite  willing  to  let  our  gods  be  treated  as  you 

*  The  form  in  which  the  name  '  Jesus '  appears  in  the  Koran 
is  '/fA  {vr}f),  which  appears  to  represent  *  Esau '  rather  than 
*  leshua.'  A  similar  varie^  Is  said  to  be  found  in  Mandaio 
documents  (Brandt,  Die  Manddisehe  ReOgion,  1889,  p.  141) ; 
but  this,  like  their  Ya^yd  for  'John,'  may  be  due  to  Moslem 
influence.  It  seen»  unlikely,  tboogh  not  wholly  impossible, 
that  Mohammed  may  have  oonfusea  the  personalities  of  Esau 
and  Christ;  it  Is  more  probable  that  the  Kbranio  form  is  due 
either  to  intentional  alteration  or  to  mishearing.  Fr&nkd 
(  WZKM  iv.  886)  suggested  that  the  initial  V  instead  of  the  final 
vnm  due  to  misheaiiug  on  Mohammed's  part,  whereas  the  other 
alterations  were  due  to  his  desire  to  make  the  word  rhyme  with 
MUm  Qloses) ;  and  this  accounts  f6r  the  facts  (cf.  Sycs,  BUh 
limshe  Biaennam^n  <m  JTomn,  1008,  p.  (Si).  It  is,  however, 
equally  likely  that  the  alteration  was  due  to  Mohammed's 
Informant,  who  may  have  been  moved  by  some  superstitious 
consideration. 


treat  Him.  This  seems  to  be  their  line  of  axpi- 
ment,  and  it  led  to  the  emphatic  declaration  that 
whatever  the  Christians  nught  think  of  Him,  in 
the  opinion  of  Mohunmed  He  was  '  no  more  than 
a  servant.' 

All  the  other  references  to  Jesus  Christ  occur  in 
Medina  Surcu.  We  give  the  principal  ones  in 
their  historical  order. 

In  SuratuH  Baqarah  (ch.  2)  we  read — 

'  And  to  Jesus,  son  of  Mary,  gave  we  clear  proofs  of  his  Mis- 
sion.  and  strengthened  him  with  the  Holy  Spirit '  *  (v.^x 

*To  Jesus,  uie  son  oi  Muy,  we  gave  manifest  tigoM,  and 
strengthened  him  with  the  Bo(y  Spirit'  (v.m). 

In  the  SurcUu  AH  Imran  (ch.  3)  there  are  several 
references — 

•Remember  when  the  Angel  said:  '*0  Mary,  Veri^,  God 
announoeth  to  thee  the  Worn  from  Him.  His  name  shall  be 
Messiah,  the  son  of  Mary,  illustrious  in  this  world  and  in  the 
next,  and  one  of  those  who  have  near  aooeas  to  God.  And  he 
shall  speak  to  men  alike  when  in  the  cradle  and  when  grown 
up,  ana  he  shall  be  one  of  the  just.**  She  said :  "  How,  O Lord ! 
Shan  I  have  a  son,  when  man  hath  not  toached  mef*  He 
said:  "Thus  will  God  oreato  what  He  win.  When  He  deoreeth 
a  thing.  He  only  sslth  Be,  and  it  is."  And  He  wiU  teach  him 
the  Book  and  the  Wisdom  and  the  Law  and  the  Evangel,  and  he 
shall  be  an  apostle  to  the  people  of  Israel '  (w.40-tt> 

It  is  said  that  Mary  was  thirteen  or  fifteen  years  old 
when  the  announcement  was  made  to  her.  The 
commentators  say  that  Jesus  was  specially  set  apart 
to  speak  in  the  cradle,  and  later  on  to  the  Jews. 

The  phrase  '  son  of  Maiy '  had  become  so  fixed 
in  Mohammed's  mind  that  he  puts  it  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Angel,  even  when  he  is  addressisg 
Mary  herself.  There  are  several  interpretations 
of  tne  words  *  teach  him  the  Book.'    The  most 

Smerally  received  one  is  that  it  refers  to  the 
ivine  books  of  previous  prophets  other  than  the 
Law  of  Moses.  There  is  a  curious  saying  of  Imam 
Mohammed  bin  Ali  Baqir — 

'Jesus  was  so  intelligent  that,  when  nine  months  old,  his 
mother  sent  him  to  schooL  The  master  said  the  BismiUah— 
"In  the  name  of  Ood,  the  Merciful,  the  Cknnpassionate''— 
which  the  child  at  once  repeated  after  hhn.  The  Master  then 
gave  a  number  of  words  to  be  read,  of  which  the  first  wu 
tMad,  Jesus  wished  to  know  why  he  should  do  this,  upon 
which  the  master  became  angry  and  struck  htm.  The  cwiid 
said :  "  If  you  know,  explain ;  if  you  do  noL  listen.  In  tUjad, 
a  stands  for  Allah  U  Uah  rthere  is  no  Ood  bat  God'),  6  for 
Bahjat  UlUh  (*  grace  of  God  T,  i  for  Jahd  Unah  C  glory  of  Ood 'X 
d  for  Din  Ullah  (*  religion  of  Ood  T."' 

Mohammed  says  that  Jesus  was  sent  as  an  apostle 
to  the  Jews,  in  order  to  show  that  his  Mission  was 
limited,  whilst  that  of  Mohammed  was  for  all 
people.  In  Medina,  the  idea  of  a  Mission  far 
Deyond  the  confines  of  Arabia  had  now  taken  hold 
of  Mohammed's  mind,  and  he  thus  sug^gests  by  the 
reference  to  the  limited  Mission  of  Jesus  his  own 
superiority. 

In  v.^  of  the  above  ch.  3  a  miracle  is  also  re- 
ferred to — 


( «< 


How  have  I  come,**  he  will  say,  "  to  you  with  a  sign  from 
your  Lord ;  out  of  day  will  I  make  tor  you.  as  it  were,  tne 
figure  of  a  bird;  and  I  wQl  breathe  into  it,  and  it  shall  become, 
by  God's  leave,  a  bird.  And  I  will  heal  the  blind  and  the  leper, 
and,  by  God's  leave,  I  will  quicken  the  dead."* 

It  is  said  that  the  bird  was  a  bat  which  flew 
away  whilst  they  looked  at  it,  and,  when  out  of 
sight,  fell  down  dead.  Traditions  also  state  that 
he  cured  fifty  thousand  people  in  one  day,  and 
raised  not  oniy  Lazarus,  but  also  Shem,  the  son  of 
Noah,  from  the  dead.  The  story  of  the  bird  was 
evidently  sujy^gested  to  Mohammed  by  the  account 
of  the  creation  of  twelve  sparrows  /rom  mud,  re- 
corded in  the  apocryphal  Gospel  of  Thomas  the 
Israelite. 

In  the  same  Sura  the  death  of  Jesus  is  referred 
to— 

'  O  Jesus !  verily  I  wiU  cause  thee  to  die.    I  wiU  take  thee  up 
to  myself  and  deliver  thee  from  those  who  believe  not*  (v.*)- 

The  commentary  Ma'alim  says  that  he  died  for 

three  hours  and  then  went  up  to  heaven :  others 

*  By  '  Holy  Spirit '  Mohammed  means  Gabriel 
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say  it  was  seven  hours.  Jalalain  says  that  God 
took  him  away  in  a  trance.  Others  interpret  it  in 
the  sense  of  protection  from  adversaries,  or  the 
destruction  of  evil  which  would  hinder  the  ascent 
to  the  world  of  spirits.  The  difficulty  the  com- 
mentators feel  over  this  verse  is  that  it  clearly 
contradicts  Sura  4'^  which  distinctly  denies  that 
Jesus  was  put  to  death.  In  v.*'  Jesus  is  compared 
to  Adam,  that  is,  neither  had  a  human  father. 

The  next  reference  is  in  Suratu*8  Saff  (ch.  61), 
and  is  intended  to  show  that  Jesus  had  foretold 
the  advent  of  Mohammed — 

*  Remember  when  Jesiu  Uie  son  of  liary  said,  "  O  children  of 
Israel !  of  a  tnith  I  am  God's  apostle  to  you  to  confirm  the  Law 
which  was  given  before  me,  and  to  announce  an  apostle  that 
ahidl  come  after  me  whose  name  shall  be  Ahmad  ** '  (v.  7). 

Mohammed  here  confounds  the  term '  Parakletos,' 

the  Comforter  promised  by  Jesus  to  His  disciples, 

with  the  word  '  Periklytos,'  which  has  somewhat 

the  same  meaning  as  Ahmadj  from  the  root  of 

which  his  own  name  Mohammed  ('  praised ')  also  is 

derived. 

The  next  reference  is  in  Suratu'l  Hadid  (ch. 

57)- 

'  We  save  him  the  Evaneel,*  and  we  put  into  the  hearts  of 
those  who  followed  him  kindness  and  compassion.' 


The  next  reference  is  in  Suratu^n  Nisa  (ch.  4). 
It  is  a  denial  of  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus.  The 
Jews  are  reproached  for  speaking  against  Mary, 
and — 

*  for  their  saying,  **  Verily  we  have  slain  the  Messiah,  Jesus  the 
son  of  Mary,  an  apostle  of  Gkxl."  Yet  they  slew  him  not,  and 
they  crucified  him  not,  but  thev  had  only  ms  likeness  . . .  they 
did  not  reall3'  slay  him,  but  God  took  him  up  to  Himself '  (v.iw>. 

Mohammed  here  adopts  the  view  of  Basilides,  an 
early  heretic,  who  affirmed  that  the  spirit  who 
constituted  Jesus  the  Son  of  €rod  left  Him  before 
the  crucifixion.  He  did  it  to  prove  that  Jesus  was 
not  really  a  man,  but  only  the  semblance  of  one  ; 
and  this  is  opposed  to  the  Koran  as  well  as  to  the 
Gospel.  Mohanmied  apparently  did  not  see  the 
inconsistency  of  adopting  the  views  of  BasOides. 
Another  verse  denies  the  I)ivinity  of  Christ. 

*  The  Messiah,  Jemis  son  of  Mar^,  is  only  an  apostle  of  God, 
and  His  word  which  He  conveyed  mto  Mary,  and  a  Spirit  from 
Him.  Believe,  therefore,  in  God  and  His  apostles,  and  saj'  not 
"  Three"  (Le.  there  is  a  Trinity).  Forbear !  it  will  be  better  for 
}-ou.  God  is  only  one  God.  Far  be  it  from  His  glory  that  He 
should  have  a  son  *  (v.i^ 

In  a  later  Sura^  Suratu*l  Maida  (ch.  5),  we 
read — 

*  Infidels  now  are  they  who  say,  **  God  is  the  Messiah,  son  of 
Mary  " '  (v.^^  *  When  God  shall  say,  **  O  Jesus,  son  of  Mary, 
ha&st  thou  said  unto  mankind — ^Take  me  and  my  mother  as  two 
)Cods  besides  God?,"  he  shall  say,  ** Glory  be  unto  thee,  it  is 
not  for  me  to  say  Uiat  which  I  know  to  be  not  the  truth " ' 
(v."«>. 

Mohammed  represents  Christians  as  worshipping 
a  Trinity  consisting  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Virgin  Mary.  The  undue  veneration  paid  to 
the  Virgin  Marr  may  have  misled  him  in  nis  ear- 
lier days,  but  ne  had  opportunities  of  correcting 
his  error ;  and  yet  in  this  the  latest  of  the  Suras 
he  makes  the  charge.  By  this  time  his  breach 
with  the  Christians  was  complete,  he  had  no  hope 
of  winning  them,  nothing  to  gain  from  them,  and 
so  he  eitner  seeks  to  misrepresent  their  chief 
dogma,  or,  at  least,  takes  no  pains  to  ascertain 
what  it  really  was. 

In  the  same  Sura  we  have  a  passage  which  has 
given  rise  to  many  traditions — 

'  Remember  when  the  apostles  said,  *'  O  Jesus,  son  of  Mary, 
is  thy  Lord  able  to  send  down  a  furnished  table  to  us  out  of 
heaven?"'  (v.im)l  *  Jesus,  son  of  Mary,  said:  "O  God  our 
Lord  !  send  down  a  table  to  us  out  of  heaven,  that  it  may  be- 
come  a  recurring  festival  to  us  ** '  (v.n^). 

*  By  *  the  Evangel '  Mohammed  evidently  meant  the  revelation 
which  he  supposed  Jesus  received  in  the  same  mechanical  way 
as  he  reoeivea  the  Koran. 


Mohammed  may  have  had  some  idea  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  when  he  recited  these  words,  or  of  the 
love-feasts  which  were  *  recurring  festivals  * ;  but 
the  commentators  do  not  so  interpret  it.  Some 
say  it  was  a  parable,  and  that  a  table  did  not 
actually  oome  down ;  but  most  consider  that  a 
real  taole  descended.  Jesus  made  the  ceremonial 
ablutions,  recited  the  names  of  God,  and  then  said 
the  prescribed  prayers.  After  this  he  uncovered 
the  table  and  round,  according  to  one  account, 
many  kinds  of  food ;  according  to  another,  a  fish 
ready  cooked,  without  scales  or  prickly  fins,  drop- 
pine  with  fat,  well  seasoned,  surrounded  with  eul 
kinds  of  herbs,  and  leaves  on  which  were  olives, 
honey,  cheese,  and  so  on.  Jesus  restored  the  fish 
to  life,  then  caused  it  to  die  again,  and  fed  one 
thousand  three  hundred  persons  with  it.  Still  the 
fish  remained  whola  The  table  then  flew  up  into 
heaven.    The  miracle  was  repeated  for  forty  days. 

ii.  The  following  traditions  referring  to  Jesus 
Christ  are  found  m  the  QisasWl  ArUnya  or  Talei 
of  the  Prophets. 

One  day  Muy  in  the  house  of  her  husband  had 
arranged  a  purdah  behind  which  she  intended  to 
bathe.  Then  Gabriel  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful 
young  man  appeared.  Mary  feared,  and  said  :  '  I 
seek  protection  of  God  from  thee,  if  thou  fearest.' 
Gabriel  said :  '  I  am  sent  to  thee  from  thy  Lord 
that  a  beautiful  child  mav  be  given  to  thee.' 
Mary  said :  '  Whence  shall  a  child  come  to  me, 
for  no  man  has  touched  me,  I  am  not  an  evil -doer.' 
Then  Gabriel  came  near  to  Mary  and  breathed  on 
her.  Some  say  on  her  sleeve,  others  on  her  neck, 
some  on  her  womb.  Some  say  that  this  breath 
was  a  sneeze  made  by  Adam  and  preserved  by 
Gabriel. 

Mary  spoke  of  her  conception  to  her  cousin 
Joseph,  who  was  to  come  into  the  house.  He  in 
sorrow  expressed  his  doubts  about  her,  and,  on 
being  told  to  speak  his  mind  freely,  said,  '  There 
is  no  cultivation  without  seed,  and  no  seed  without 
a  tree.'  Mary  said  :  '  If  you  say  God  at  first  made 
the  trees,  then  they  were  produced  without  seed  : 
if  first  He  made  seed,  then  seed  came  without  a 
tree.'  Joseph  said :  *  Is  a  child  bom  without  a 
father  ? '  Mary  said  :  *  Yes,  without  parents, 
just  as  Adam  and  Eve  were.'  Joseph  assented, 
and  expressed  regret  for  the  doubts  he  had  enter- 
tained. Then  Mary  told  him  about  the  good  news 
Gabriel  had  brought. 

They  say  that  Jesus  in  the  womb  spoke  with  his 
mother  and  said  the  Tasbih:  Subhana*  llah—'l 
extol  the  holiness  of  God.'  When  the  days  of  her 
confinement  drew  near,  Mary  was  told  to  go  to 
Bethlehem,  lest  her  people  should  injure  the  child. 
Mary  and  Joseph  went,  under  the  guidance  of 
Gabriel.  The  pangs  of  child-birth  coming  on,  she 
got  ofif  her  riding  animal  and  rested  under  a  date 
tree.  Then  Christ  was  bom.  Immediately  a 
spring  appeared  and  angels  bathed  the  child.  It 
is  said  that  Jesus  said  then  to  his  mother,  '  Do 
not  sorrow,  God  has  provided  this  fountain.' 
Then  ripe  dates  fell  at  her  feet,  and  she  said  :  *  O 
Lord,  Thou  hast  granted  me  sustenance.'  The 
reply  came,  'O  Mary,  thy  heart  tumed  to  me, 
love  for  Jesus  has  come  into  it ;  be  tranquil,  sus- 
tenance will  be  provided,  eat  and  drink  and  have 
joy  in  the  Messiah.' 

Then  Mary  said  to  Gabriel :  *  If  ])eople  ask  how 
the  child  was  bom,  what  shall  I  reply  ? '  He  said  : 
'  Say,  '*  I  have  seen  no  man,  I  am  fasting ;  I  speak 
with  none  about  it."'  It  is  said  that  when  the 
Jews  found  her  and  the  child  under  the  tree,  they 
began  to  make  a  tumult  and  reproached  her,  say- 
ing, *  Neither  thy  father  nor  mother  were  evil- 
doers.' She  replied  :  *  I  am  fasting  to-day,'  what- 
ever you  want  to  know,  ask  the  child.^  They 
became  very  angry,  and  said :    *  How  shall  we 
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speak  to  the  infant?'  However,  they  asked  him 
tne  circumstances  of  his  birth.  He  said :  *  I  am 
the  slave  of  God,  appointed  to  be  a  prophet  and 
a  blessing  in  whatever  place  I  may  be,  and  He  has 
ordered  me  to  keep  the  fast  and  almsgiving  as 
long  as  I  live.  I  am  not  appointed  a  tyrant,  but 
the  peace  of  God  is  npon  me  from  the  aay  of  my 
birth  to  the  day  of  my  death  and  resurrection  to 
life  again.'  Having  said  this,  he  did  not  speak 
again  till  the  natural  time  for  an  infant  to  speak 
arrived.  Having  witnessed  the  miracle,  the  Jews 
gave  up  their  suspicion  and  reproach,  and  said 
that  this  was  the  prophet  of  whose  birth  the 
preceding  prophets  had  spoken. 

Then  Mary  went  to  Jerusalem,  where,  seeing  the 
miracles  done  by  the  child,  people  sought  to 
destroy  him.  Then,  by  the  order  of  God,  Mary 
took  nim  to  Eg^rpt.  Some  say  slie  went  witli 
Joseph  and  the  child  to  Damascus,  to  the  house  of 
a  ricn  man,  who  protected  and  provided  for  them. 
He  nourished  many  lame  and  blind  persons.  At 
this  time  a  very  vsluable  article  of  his  was  stolen, 
and  no  trace  of  the  thief  could  be  found.  Jesus 
said:  'Such  a  lame  and  such  a  blind  man  stole 
the  thing.'  When  accused,  the  blind  man  said : 
'  How  could  I  see  to  steal  ?,'  and  the  lame  man, 
'  How  could  I  walk  to  do  so  ? '  Jesus  said :  '  The 
blind  man  carried  the  lame  man,  who  then  from 
a  shelf  took  the  goods  and  divided  the  booty.' 
So  the  theft  was  found  out. 

Then  Jesus,  having  received  from  God  the  gift 
of  prophecy,  returned  to  Jerusalem  and  invited 
the  Jews  to  embrace  the  strong  religion ;  but  they 
were  displeased,  and  only  his  apples  followed 
him. 

It  is  said  that  the  term  h>awari,*  'apostle,' 
comes  from  a  word  meaning  '  to  whiten,'  and  that 
the  apostles  were  so  calleid  because  they  were 
fullers  by  trade.  Jesus  said  to  them  :  '  Just  as 
you  make  clothes  clean,  so  by  faith  in  God  cleanse 
your  hearts  from  the  dust  of  sin.'  Then  they 
asked  for  a  miracle.  Jesus  took  various  clothes 
and  filled  a  jar  with  them.  Some  time  after  he 
took  them  out,  when  they  were  all  of  one  colour. 
These  twelve  men  then  believed  in  him.  God  told 
Jesus  to  tell  people  first,  that '  God  is  one  without 
a  partner,'  tnen  to  tell  them  of  the  coming  of 
Mohammed  as  a  prophet,  and  say :  '  A  prophet 
will  come  after  me,  Ahmad  by  name.  Then 
Jesus,  wearing  a  woollen  cloth,  with  staff  in  hand 
went  here  and  there.  At  night  he  used  a  stone 
for  a  pillow  and  lay  on  the  CTound.  His  food  was 
barley  bread  and  greens.  He  cared  nothing  for 
worloly  wealth.  He  never  desired  the  society  and 
friendship  of  women.  His  life  was  one  of  great 
simplicity.  Seeing  his  fatigue  in  waJking,  his 
disciples  brought  liim  an  animal  to  ride ;  but 
after  using  it  once  he  returned  it  to  them,  for  the 
anxiety  of  providing  it  with  fodder  was  more  than 
he  could  bear.  They  then  wished  to  procure  him 
a  house ;  he  declined  it  on  the  ground  that  if  he 
lived  long  it  would  go  to  ruin;  if  he  soon  died, 
some  one  else  would  get  it. 

One  day  he  saw  an  old  man  sittinf^  by  the  grave 
of  his  son.  Jesus,  after  two  prostrations  in  prayer, 
said  :  'O  certain  one,  rise  by  the  order  of  God.' 
The  grave  opened,  and  the  corpse  came  forth  and 
said  :  '  O  Lord,  why  didst  thou  call  me  ? '  The 
Jews  said :  '  We  have  never  seen  such  a  sorcerer.' 

It  is  related  that  Grod  ordered  Jesus  to  go  to  the 
king  of  Nasibin,  a  proud  and  infidel  ruler.  Jesus 
went  with  his  twelve  disciples,  and  on  arriving 
near  the  place  said :  '  Who  of  you  will  go  and 
announce  to  the  people  of  this  place  my  arrival  ? ' 
James  and  Thomas  and  Simon  Peter  wentt  When 
near  the  place,  Simon  told  the  other  two'to  go  on  and 
give  the  news,  and  he  would  wait ;  so  that  if  evil 
*  Really  the  Ethiopio  for.  *  mesaenger,' '  apostle.' 


should  fall  on  one  of  them  he  might  make  some 
plan.  Then  James  and  Thomas  entered  the  city, 
and  cried  out.  'Jesus- the  Prophet  of  €rod  and  l£e 
Spirit  of  God  has  come  to  the  city.'  The  people 
seized  Thomas  and  took  him  to  the  king,  wlio 
said  :  '  Who  has  spoken  here  of  a  prophet,  and  God* 
and  the  Spirit  of  God?  if  he  does  not  repent,  I 
will  kill  him.'  Thomas  said :  '  I  will  not  repent. 
Let  the  king  do  as  he  wills.'  Then  by  the  order 
of  the  king  the  people  cut  ofif  the  hands  and  feet 
of  Thomas,  and  left  him  in  an  unclean  place. 
Simon  then  came  and  sought  the  audience  of  the 
king,  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  interrogate 
Thomas.  He  Uien  asked  him  how  he  supported 
the  statement  he  had  made.  Thomas  replied  that 
Jesus  worked  miracles,  for  the  blind  and  lame 
and  sick  were  healed.  Simon  said:  'Doctors 
do  this  ;  what  other  proof  have  you  ? '  *  Jesns 
knows  what  people  eat,  and  drink,  and  say  in  their 
houses.'  Simon  said  :  '  This  too  can  be  done  by  in- 
teUigence  and  hearing :  give  another  proof.*  'He 
makes  birds  of  mud,  and  makes  them  ny.'  Simon 
said :  '  This  is  simply  magic :  give  anotner  proof.' 
Thomas  said :  '  He  raises  by  ^e  order  of  God  the 
dead  to  life.'  Simon  then  said  to  the  king :  '  If 
this  is  so,  it  is  advisable  that  your  honour  «iould 
send  for  Jesus,  and  see  whether  what  Thomas 
says  is  right :  if  he  raises  the  dead  he  is  a  true 
prophet.'  The  king  approved,  and  sent  for  Jesus, 
to  whom  Simon  told  all  that  had  passed.  J^us 
asked  what  miracles  were  called  for.  Simon  said 
to  heal  the  hands  and  feet  of  Thomas;  then  to 
state  what  each  one  in  the  assembly  had  eaten, 
and  what  stores  he  had  ;  then  to  make  mud  birds 
fly.  Jesus  did  all  these  things.  Salman  al-Farisi 
says  that  when  all  the  rick  in  Nasibin  were  healed, 
the  people  asked  Jesus  to  raise  the  dead.  Jesus 
said  ne  would  do  so.  They  came  to  the  grave  of 
Shem,  son  of  Noah,  ana  said,  'Revive  him.' 
Jesus  made  two  prostrations  in  prayer  and  prayed 
to  God.  Then  b]^  order  of  God  the  earth  opened, 
and  a  person  with  white  hair  and  beard  came 
forth  from  the  grave,  and,  having  saluted  Jesus, 
said  to  the  people :  '  Certainly,  Jesus  is  a  prophet 
of  God.  All  of  you  should  believe  in  him  and 
obey  him.'  Then  Jesus  said  to  Shem :  'In  your 
lifetime  no  one  had  white  hair ;  how  is  it  yours  is 
white  ? '  He  replied ;  '  When  I  heard  your  voice, 
I  thought  the  day  of  judgment  had  come,  and  ray 
hair  turned  white  with  ^r.'  Jesus  said:  'How 
long  have  you  been  dead?'  He  replied:  'Four 
thousand  years.'  Jesus  wished  to  pray  for  his 
life,  but  Snem  said  :  '  Again  I  must  die,  I  have  no 
wish  to  live  on,  if  you  wul  ask  God  to  have  mercy 
on  nie.' 

One  day  when  a  crowd  was  following  Jesus, 
they  said  they  were  hungry.  The  Apostles  urged 
him  to  relieve  them.  This  relief  came  in  the 
form  of  a  tray  of  God  from  heaven.  When  Jesus 
and  the  Apostles  saw  it,  they  offered  thanks  to 
God.  Then  Jesus  said :  '  Let  the  most  pious  one 
amongst  you  lift  up  the  cover  of  the  tray.'  The 
Apostles  requested  nim  to  do  it.  He  did  so,  and 
then  they  saw  on  the  tray  a  fish  without  bones 
from  winch  oil  was  flowing,  and  round  it  were  all 
kinds  of  vegetables,  but  there  was  no  garlic  or 
leeks.  Near  the  head  of  the  fish  was  some  vine- 
gar, and  near  the  tail  some  salt.  Round  it  were 
placed  five  loaves,  and  on  each  loaf  were  a  few* 
olives,  five  pome^anates,  and  five  dates.  Simon, 
on  seeing  this,  said  :  '  This  is  heavenly  food.'  Then 
Jesus  told  the  people  to  eat.  The  Apostles  said  : 
'  You  eat  and  then  we  wilL'  Jesus  said :  '  I  do  not 
eat.  Let  the  people  for  whom  I  obtained  it  eat.' 
Then  the  people  ate.  The  sick,  after  eating  this 
food,  were  restored  to  health.  Multitudes  ate,  but 
the  food  was  not  less.  It  is  said  that  for  forty 
days  this  tray  came  down  each  morning  and  re- 
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mained  till  mid-day.  Then  the  word  came  to 
Jesus :  '  Only  the  poor,  the  orphans,  and  the  sick 
shonld  eat.'  The  rich  murmured,  and  Ood  threat- 
ened them  with  punishment.  Some  said :  '  Make 
the  fish  alive  again,  and  we  will  believe.'  Jesus 
did  so;  but  they  believed  not,  and  seventy  men 
perished. 

A  man  came  to  Mary  one  day,  and  said  :  '  The 
king  has  said  that  a  ryot  each' day  is  to  make  a 
feast  for  him  and  his  army.  To-day  it  is  my  turn, 
and  I  have  not  the  means  to  do  it.  Mary  turned 
for  aid  to  Jesus,  who  hesitated;  but  Mary  said 
that  aid  would  be  a  great  favour  to  the  ryot. 
Jesus  then  sent  for  the  master  of  the  house,  and 
said :  '  Get  ready  jars  and  pots,  and  fill  up  with 
water,'  which  Jesus  changed  into  pure  wine.  In 
other  pots  cooked  meat  was  found,  and  newly 
baked  oread  on  trays  appeared.  The  king  wished 
to  know  where  the  wme  came  from.  Tne  man 
replied.  From  such  and  such  a  place.  The  king, 
knowing  the  wine  of  that  place,  said :  '  Why  dost 
thou  lie  ?  no  such  wine  is  to  be  found  there.'  Then 
the  man  confessed  that  a  neighbour  had  by  his 

Srayers  provided  all.  The  king  then  callea  for 
esus,  and  said :  '  The  heir  to  my  throne  died  a 
little  while  ago,  restore  him  to  me.'  Jesus  said 
that  his  return  to  life  meant  many  evils  to  the 
country.  The  king  said:  'Let  the  country  be 
ruined  if  I  only  get  one  glimpse  of  him.'  Jesus 
said :  I  If  I  raise  hmi,  wUl  you  let  me  go  in  peace  ? ' 
The  king  agreed ;  so  the  prince  came  to  life,  and 
Jesus  went  away.  But  tiie  prince  was  a  tyrant, 
and  the  people  killed  both  fatner  and  son. 

One  day  Jesus  met  a  Jew  with  two  loaves.  The 
Jew  agreed  to  share  food ;  but  when  he  saw  Jesus 
had  only  one  loaf,  he  hid  one  of  his,  and  next 
morning  appeared  with  one  only,  and  denied  that 
lie  had  more.  Then  Jesus,  when  going  on  the 
way,  asked  a  shepherd  to  feed  him,  who  said : 
'  Tell  one  of  my  men  to  slay  a  sheep  that  it  may 
be  cooked.'  Jesus  from  the  skin  and  oones  revived 
the  sheep.  *  Who  art  thou  ? '  said  the  shepherd. 
'  Jesus,  son  of  Mary.'  Then  Jesus  asked  the  Jew 
where  the  two  loaves  were.  He  swore  he  had  only 
one.  Jesus  remained  quiet.  At  the  next  stage  he 
had  a  calf  killed,  and  they  all  ate  of  it,  and  again 
he  restored  the  calf  to  life  and  gave  it  back  to  its 
owner,  and  again  asked  the  Jew  where  the  two 
loaves  were.  He  again  denied  that  he  had  two. 
They  then  come  to  a  city  where  the  king  was  sick 
and  at  the  point  of  death.  Then  the  Jew  told  the 
nobles  that  he  could  cure  all  diseases  and  even 
raise  the  dead.  They  said :  *  Cure  the  king  and 
we  will  give  you  mucn  money.'  He  began  to  beat 
the  king  with  his  staff,  and  the  king  died.    The 


forgive  my  friend?'    Jesus  raised  the  king 
released  the  Jew.    The  Jew  was  profuse  in  his 
thanks.    Jesus  said :  *  Where  is  the  second  loaf  ? ' 
The  Jew  said  he  had  only  one. 

Jesus  went  one  day  to  an  infidel  king  like 
Pharaoh,  and  called  upon  him  to  embrace  Islam. 
The  king,  being  annoyed,  determiQed  to  kill  him. 
Jesus  hid  in  a  mountam  cave,  and  after  a  few  days 
told  his  disciples  that  this  revelation  had  come : 
'  Truly  I  will  raise  thee  up  and  bring  thee  back  to 
myself.'  The  Apostles  wept  at  the  idea  of  separa- 
tion from  him.  He  said :  '  You  weep  now,  when 
the  enemy  oomes  you  will  forsake  me.*  They 
declared  that  they  would  allow  no  enemy  to  come 
near  him,  and  would  protect  him.  They  also  said : 
'  Will  another  projjhet  come  after  thee  ? '  He  said : 
'  Yes,  of  the  Qunuah  tribe,  an  unlettered  mrophet, 
Mohammed,  superior  to  me,  will  come.  Teli  the 
generations  to  ooQie  to  fol)o\\'  him.'  He  then 
added  :  *  Now  I  mtikt  IH ' —  Khalifa  (succes- 
sor), all  of  you  Af  agreed.     He 


said:  'After  my  death  trays  full  of  light  will 
come,  and  by  the  blessing  of  that  light  you  will 
know  the  lanmiages  of  all  tribes. ' 

Some  say  Uiat  the  Jews,  by  the  advice  of  that 
bad  king,  and  by  means  of  an  old  Apostle,  seized 
Jesus  and  imprisoned  him  all  night,  and  in  the 
morning  prepared  a  cross  on  which  to  crucify  him. 
Then  ereat  darkness  fell,  and  angels  released 
Jesus  mm  prison  and  carried  him  up  on  high,  and 
took  the  old  man  prisoner.  The  Jews,  thinking  he 
was  Jesus,  quickly  killed  him,  and  he  was  cruci- 
fied, though  he  protested  that  he  was  not  Jesus, 
but  the  man  who  had  betrayed  him.  The  Jews 
did  not  believe  it.  All  historians  say  Mary  was 
then  alive.  Others  say  the  Jews  watehed  and 
guarded  the  cave  where  Jesus  was,  but  Jesus  at 
night  was  taken  up  under  cover  of  darkness.  In 
the  morning  the  Jews  sent  a  man  to  find  Jesus, 
but  he  returned  and  said  that  no  one  was  there. 
Then  the  Jews  said : '  Thou  art  Jesus,'  and  crucified 
him. 

Others  say  the  Jews  imprisoned  him  with  eighteen 
men  in  a  house.  Jesus  said :  '  If  one  of  you  will 
assume  my  appearance,  God  will  reward  you  in 
Paradise.'  One  agreed.  Jesus  ascended  on  high. 
In  the  morning  the  Jews  said,  'There  were 
eighteen  men  with  Jesus ;  one  is  short.'  The 
prisoners  said  Jesus  had  gone  on  high;  but  the 
Jews  saw  one  like  Jesus  and  crucified  nim.  After 
a  few  days  Jesus  returned  to  the  Apostles ;  then 
he  died,  but  God  restored  him  to  life  and  made 
him  like  an  angel. 

It  is  said  that  at  the  last  day,  when  Dajjal  the 
cursed,  with  Imam  Mahdi,  coUects  the  people  at 
morning  prayers,  Jesus  will  appear  on  the  Mosque 
at  Jerusalem,  and  will  descend  to  join  Imam 
Mahdi,  and  kill  Dajjal.  He  will  engage  in  Jihad, 
or  wars  of  reli^on,  and  bring  people  to  Islam. 
Such  will  be  his  justice  that  the  hon  and  the  sheep 
will  dwell  together,  and  children  will  play  witn 
serpents.  When  Jesus  dies  again,  the  burial  prayers 
{namaz-i'Janazah)  will  be  said  over  him,  and  he 
will  be  buried  in  the  tomb  of  Mohammed  at 
Medina. 

LrrBRATUM.~Tbe  Chnstoloffy  of  the  Koran  is  the  subject  of 
a  considerable  literature,  whidi  is  best  represented  in  recent 
times  bv  Ed.  BtkvouB,Jitug-Chri8t  iTapriM  Mahomet,  Paris,  1880. 
Somewhat  earlier  are  Oerock,  Vertuch  einer  DartteUung  der 
Chriitologie  de»  Koran§,  Hamburg  and  Gotha,  18S0 ;  and  Man- 
neval,  La  Chrigtolmie  du  Kcran^  Toulouse,  1^.  See  also  H. 
Preserved  Smith,  The  Bible  and  lOam,  New  York,  1887 ;  and 
the  missionary  tract  *  Islam  and  Christianit)','  American  Tract 
Society,  189L 

In  the  post-Koranic  literature  of  Islam  three  classes  of  writers 
are  oocu]^ed  with  the  Person  of  Christ,  for  different  purposes. 

L  The  theologiant.—TbeiBe  persons,  so  far  as  Vbey  argue  with 
Christians,  are  compelled  to  disoremt  the  Christian  Gospels, 
against  which  they  uive  objections  often  identical  with  wose 
popularised  in  recent  tunes  by  Strauss.  The  remarkable  treatise 
hy  Ibn  Qazm  (d.  1063  A.D.X  published  in  Cairo,  1903-4,  repre- 
sents the  extreme  of  negative  criticism.  The  author  refuses  to 
trust  the  Gospels  even  for  the  names  of  the  Apostles ;  nothing 
whatever,  he  nolds,  is  known  about 'Is&  beyona  the  statements 
of  the  Koran.  For  the  mode  in  which  his  arguments  can  be 
met  we  may  refer  to  St.  Chur  Tisdall,  Muhammadan  OhjeUiont 
to  Chrittianity,  1904.  Ibn  ^azm's  view  is  not  generallv  popular 
among  Moslems ;  and  some,  such  as  Fakhr  al-din  al-Bail(a.  1200X 
a  commentator  of  high  repute,  even  use  the  Gospels  to  illus- 
trate the  Koran.  tL\»  practice  is  imitated  by  tne  Egyptian 
mufti,  Mohammed  Abdo,  from  whom  Islam  expected  so  much, 
in  tiie  conunentaries  which  are  published  in  the  Cairene 
bi-monthly  Mandr.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  illustrations  of 
the  Koran  from  the  Gospels  in  commentaries  by  authors  who 
would  not  consult  them ;  in  such  cases  they  are  given  after  a 
chain  of  authorities  going  back  to  one  of  the  companions  of  the 
Prophet 

2.  The  preaehert,— The  Moslem  sermon  ordinarily  consists 
largely  of  anecdotes  or  maxims  connected  with  persons  of 
emmenoe.  These  include  prophets ;  Greek,  Roman,  and  Persian 
sages;  companions  of  the  Prophet;  and  Moslem  saints.  In 
tile  works  of  these  writers  the  name  of  'l8&  figures  very  frc- 
ouently,  the  sayings  and  doings  assigned  to  Him  being  some- 
times tnceable  to  the  Gospels,  but  often  assigned  in  (ufferent 
works  to  a  variety  of  person&  A  great  quantity  bearing  the 
name  'Isft  are  to  be  found  in  the  gr^t  homiletic  encyclopedia 
called  *  Revival  of  the  Religious  Sdenoes,*  by  al-Ghascali  (o6. 
1120  A.D.X  whence  they  were  collected  and  translated  in  the 


EzpntUnn  Tiam  (Not.  und  Deo.  IKZ,  and  Jan.  1904)  by  D.  S. 
USTKOllduth. 

3.  TAc  ilBry4tlitTi.—Ti>e  prolnsion  ol  tbeH  pcnons  cines  not 
differ  tethnictll)'  (roni  tlmt  ol  the  ptMchen  ;  but,  lu  llipir  pur- 

who  aim  nt  nlonnEng. '  The  work  by  T1»1lbi  (d.  1038)  ciud 
AbofBi  caHsd  '"Mf*  oT  (he  Propheta,'  emulates  from  thu  Gium, 
whom  the  more  Krioai  preachen  reproiwih  for  their  mendadly 
^taianifyal  ot  Abn  l-'AI*  of  tu'unli,  iL  T7,  Cairo.  18961 
The  alonee  loid  by  tbem  are  often  purely  the  product  of  their 
fancy,  though  itllmei  theyga  Iwck  to  aonis  apocrypb*!  Ooapcl, 
or  aame  puoce  or  the  Old  TestuwBt  The  chanctcr  of  ChrM, 
u  it  appean  In  Uoelem  nkbtieatiani,  ii  nodellerl  on  (bat  ot  the 
AfAealnt,  who  I)  a  banerolenl  aacetic  Ibn 'Arabl  (d,  ISWa.d.), 
tho  chief  myatkal  wribor  of  lllam,  acconnCa  for  the  mild, 
philantbropICi  and  non-reaUcBt  ohuactar  of  QirtatUnlt)'  by 
the  tact  that  ita  founder  waa  talherlen.  That  Chriat  wHi  return 
lo  judije  the  world  aeemding  ta  Iht  lata  q/  MoManimid  a  a 
tciE  on  which  hii '  Ueccan  Bevelatioiu'  conUin  many  a  bomlly. 
The  Chrlatian  doctrine  ot  the  '  Son  of  God '  wu  attributed  by 
inHenioua  Modem*  to  a  miirMdinq  of  Pi  21 '  Tbou  art  m;  Son.' 
Id  Arsbld  buna^jfa,  which  ahould  have  been  read  nafrtyyuri, 
'a  tirophet,'  two  wonla  which,  in  the  ordinary  Arabic  writing, 
are  bively  dlstinguiahable  (at-B/iaiOi  of-VtuotJam).  In  the 
anectifiua  told  by  the  preachen,  the  Apoatlq  are  ordinarily 
made  loaddina  him  aa'O  Spirit  of  OckI  ■  ot '  O  Word  nl  Qod,' 
tor  both  ol  whkh  there  la  authority  in  tbe  Koran.  Aa  baa  b«n 
pointed  ont  ahoie,  the  third  Penan  □!  the  Trinity  waa  aiip- 

E.  Sell  anJ  D.  S.  Mabooliouth. 

PAUL.— It  is  fortunate  that  our  Bubjeot  in 
litiiitcHl  for  UK  at  the  outHet.  We  are  Dut  called 
upon  to  conHider  the  life  ujid  theology  o£  St.  Paul 
jier  m  and  in  all  their  bearings,  but  ouly  in  that 
partirular  relation  which  belong  to  a  Dictionary 
of  'Christ  and  the  Gospels.'  That  aspect  alone 
is  momentoua  enouuh.  The  figure  of  St.  Paul 
loonia  so  large  and  TiUa  so  much  of  the  NT  tliat 
he  may  well  -Beem  to  stand  between  Jexus  Chrint 
and  the  history  of  the  Christian  Chureh.  '  The 
Apostle'  was  the  name  given  in  the  early  Church 
to  the  corpitu  of  thirteen  (or  fourteen)  Epistles 
tsalled  after  him.  And  in  the  NT  at  least  he  does 
throw  the  other  Apostles — or  all  but  one— int« 
the  shade.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  if  not 
ai^tually  his,  is  allied  to  him  in  spirit.  Even 
I  Pet«r  ia  inipregnated  with  his  teaching,  how- 
ever this  has  uoiiie  about.  If  we  are  to  believe 
many  modem  critics,  we  should  have  to  nunil>er 
aiiionu  his  diiitiples  the  author  of  the  Fourth 
<;o»i)«i  and  the  three  Jolmnnine  EpistJea.  The 
only  two  reiLlly  independent  bookx  are  Jamas 
and  the  Apocalypse. 

It  is  iniieed  well  to  remind  ourj'elves  that  this 
state  of  thingH  is  in  part  appearance.  We  are 
nlvvays  at  the  mercy  of  our  evidence,  i.e.  of  such 
evidence  as  snrrives.  And  while  tjt.  Panl  liiu 
ample  justice  done  to  hini,  the  Judiean  Apiwtles 
and  the  Judean  Church  have  not.  Still  even  this 
IK  a  testimony  to  the  energy  and  widespread 
influence  of  the  Apostle  of  tlie  Gentiles. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  dilated  ti-rare  of 
St.  Paul  seems  to  bar  the  way  between  the  sub- 
sequent history  of  Christianity  and  its  Founder. 
And  we  are  compelled  to  lutk  ourselves  whether 
that  history  may  not  have  nndei^one  a  certain 
amount  of  deflexion.  In  other  words,  Chrintianitv 
in  its  iirst  staf'e  appears  to  have  passed  throngfi 
a  [lowcrfiil  medium  ;  and  the  question  is,  whether 
tlmt  medium  left  it  substftntially  unchangeil, 
whether  it  still  is  what  its  Founder  intended  it 
to  bo.  Two  thintpt  strike  us  at  once.  One  iw, 
that  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul,  as  L'ompared  with 
that  of  his  Master,  Ls  highly  theuhigical.  The 
apparent  simplicity  of  the  Gospels  haa  given  place 
to  elaborate  arjraments  and  statements  of  doctrine. 
We  uliall  coii.'ider  the  significance  of  this  fact 
shortly :  but  in  the  meantime  it  rather  forces 
itself  upon  our  attention.  And  the  second  point 
is,  that  this  Apostle  whose  inSuence  has  been  so 
great  woti  not  one  of  the  original  Twelve,  and  wan 
nut  himself  a  |iersonal  companion  of  Christ. 

Thei4e  considerations  are  enough  to  make  the 
question  before  u.'^  one  of  some  urgency.     Wo  shall 


need  to  examine  with  all  the  closeness  in  our 
power  the  nature  of  the  relation  between  St.  Paul 
and  Christ,  or — what  ainiost  amounts  to  the  same 
thing  —  between  the  Epistles  (as  represented  by 
their  central  group)  and  the  Gospels,  as  the  two 
main  divisions  of  the  Christian  half  of  the  Bible. 
To  do  this  methodically,  we  will  break  up  our 
inquiry  into  the  following  heads ; 


GencA  ol  St.  Paul'a  theology. 

St.  Paul-i  knowledge  ot  Chrtat. 

I.  (HiUioee  ot  the  PauUne  thwkigy. 

Vt.  Compariaon  with  the  tcachlDE  of  Si 

VIL  Legitimacy  of  tbe  PauUne  nnitnic 

I.  OoMFal  chaFutcF  or  St.  Paul'*  teacblatf. 

-1.  St.  Paul  the  ^rsl  Chi-uti/m  theologian  on 
a  larger  acale. — It  is  true  broadly  to  say  tliat 
St.  Paul  is  the  first  Christian  theologian  in  the 
more  technical  sense  of  the  word.  He  is  the  first 
to  formulate  doctrine  on  any  considerable  scale. 
The  first  Christians  had  their  simple  formiilntions : 
such  as  that  '  Jesus  is  Lord '  ( I  Co  IS?),  '  Jesus  is 
the  Clirist '  ( Ao  5"  17"),  '  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God  ' 
(Ac  9*),  '  He  died  for  our  sins  according  to  the 
scriptnres*  (I  Co  IS"),  'Christ  rose  from  the  dead 
the  third  day'  (I  Co  16*),  -The  Lord  is  at  hand" 
(Ja  5",  I  P  4').  Many  ot  these  occur  in  Pauline 
contexts,  but  in  snch  a  way  as  to  show  that  St. 
Panl  took  them  over  from  the  common  stock  of 
Christian  teaching.  He  no  doubt  added  to  and  ex- 
iianded  these  simple  fonnnlie.  In  his  hands  they 
became  a  theology— not  exactly  a  system,  in  the 
sense  in  which  (e.^.)  Aiintotle's  Elhict  or  Calvin's 
Inatiiults  are  systems ;  for  such  coherent  logical 
cumitruction  is  alien  to  the  Senntic  mind,  and 
St.  Paul  was  thoroughly  Semitic— but  yet,  at 
least,  a  body  of  reasoned  and  elaborated  doctrines. 
In  other  words,  the  teaching  of  SL  Paul  is  a  great 
constructive  effort  of  tbonghL 

L  Plact  of  theologif  in  reiu/ion.— Now  it  is  al»o 
true  that  at  the  present  day,  in  certain  wide 
circles,  theology  in  this  technical  sense  has  a  liad 
nanie.  It  is  regarded  as  something  hard,  cold, 
and  formal,  possessing,  perhaps,  a  certain  relatii  e 
truth  for  the  oge  to  which  it  belongs,  but  hardly 
beyond  this,  and  in  our  own  age  only  a  stumbling- 
bli>ck  and  hindrance  to  religion. 

But  this  is  juHt  one  of  those  ulola  Iribtit  that 
exaggerate  a  certain  element  of  truth  so  far  as  to 
make  it  untrue.  Theology  m  a  necessity  of  life— 
for  the  few,  consciously ;  for  the  many,  uncon* 
sciously.  It  is  like  philosophy.  Every  man  really 
has  his  pliilosophy,  exprwsed  or  implied.  It  t* 
inevitable  that  thought  should  play  npon  cubjecta 
of  snch  supreme  interest ;  inevitable  that  it  should 
try  to  formulate  its  beliefs,  and  to  bring  them 
into  relation  with  one  another.  And  if  it  doe.n 
not  do  this  npon  right  lines,  it  will  do  it  upon 

It  IB  therefore  a  mistake  to  place  theology,  as 
religious  thought,  in  contra-it  with  religious  feel- 
ing, and  to  call  the  one  warm  and  living  nnd  the 
other  cold  and  dead.  It  is  tbe  nature  of  feeling 
to  be  warm,  and  the  nature  of  an  intellectnal 
process  to  be  by  comparison  cold.  But  the  two 
tilings  should  not  be  o|>posed  to  each  other ;  they 
rather  supplement  and  vomplete  each  other.  They 
appeal  to  different  faculties ;  the  one  supplies 
material  tor  the  other,  F^ch  without  the  other 
is  wanting ;  and  it  is  together  that  they  bet-onie 
an  activity  of  the  whole  man, 

3.  In  the  lenrhing  of  St.  Paul  flwre  it  no  rlirorrr 
between  theology  and  religion. — In  the  teaching  of 
St.  Paid  there  is  certainly  no  lack  of  relijnons 
emotion.  And  it  is  not  fair  to  concentrate 
attention  upon  one  side  of  his  teaching  nnd  Ui 
ignore  the  other.  What  can  be  more  intense  or 
more  elevated  than  the  feeling  of  Ko  8""",  or  more 


strikiiig  examplea  of  the  way  in  which  theoIoEicat 
thonelib  Bnppliee  tlie  ntmncl  for,  and  noBaea  into, 
rel^ons  emotion.     The  controTenial  argument 


^ jaof  GaJ  5*''6'''  r    And  yet  these  piotnrea 

are  in  closest  contact  with  his  theology.  Indeed, 
the  snatained  enthuBiasm  which  is  bo  character- 
istic of  the  Apostle  is  kindled  directly  by  his 
convictions  (2  Co  5",  Ro  5""). 

II.  DaU  of  Bb  Paol'i  theoloA^.— St.  Faal's 
theology,  then,  was  an  effort  of  int^llectnaJ  con- 
atmction.  And  tlie  first  qaestion  that  meets  us 
is,  What  hod  he  to  boild  with  T 

1.  Old  Tettament.—Uke  his  Master,  St.  Paul 
bad  behind  h'T"  the  OT  aa  an  authoritative 
volume,  a  sacred  book.  He  was  himself  to  bear 
a  part  in  laying  the  foundation  of  another  sacred 
b(M>k ;  but  this,  after  all,  wea  bat  a  second  volome 
in  oontinnation  of  the  first,  and  n-hich  in  course 
of  time  came  to  be  placed  upon  the  same  level 
with  it.  The  OT  was  the  religiotu  authority 
from  which  all  Christiana  alike  started.  And 
yet  new  conditions  had  to  be  met  in  new  ways. 
The  Master  boldly  laid  down  &  new  law :  '  Ye  have 
heard  that  it  was  said  to  them  of  old  time  .  .  . 
but  I  say  unto  yon'  (Mt  S"'-  etc.).  The  disciple 
could  not  do  tbts ;  bat  when,  at  a  critical  stage 
in  his  oareer,  he  found  himself  in  collision  with 
the  letter  of  the  older  Scriptures,  he  showed  great 
skill  in  tominK  th«  edge  of  the  arguments  directed 
agfunst  him,  oy  the  use  of  current  methods  of 
interpretation. 

2.  Contemporary  Jitdaiim,  RabbinKol  and 
Apocalyptic,  —  Generally  speaking,  the  Apostle 
was  in  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  the  OT 
at  the  common  level  of  hia  time.  But  he  rose 
above  this  through  his  superior  insight  and  strong 
grasp  of  rellEiouB  principle.  The  OT  really  was 
a  revelation  from  God  and  the  work  of  inspired 
men  ;  and  by  virtue  of  his  essential  kinship  with 
these  St.  Paul  was  able  to  elicit  from  it  deeper 
truth  than  hia  contemporaries.  His  methods  are 
not  exactly  those  whicn  the  Christian  exegete  of 
to-day  cannot  help  adopting ;  but,  as  he  had  the 
heart  of  the  matter,  and  the  OT  wrttera  also  had 
in  their  measure  the  heart  of  the  matter,  his 
interpretations  are  really  in  harmony  w*ith  alt 
that  was  best  in  them.  We  might  take  as  an 
example  his  treatment  of  AbrahanTs  faith.  There 
are  in  the  OT  the  two  elements  of  Law  and  Faith ; 
and  their  ultimate  relation  to  each  other  in  the 
connaela  of  God  is  not  really  different  from  that 
which  St.  Paal  made  it  to  be. 


Apostle  began  by  sharing  with  them.     We  may 
distinguish  —  not    sharply,   and  as   thongh    they 
were   mutually  erclosive,  but   rather   as  at  one 
time   in   alliance   and  at   another   in   opposition 
— two    main    streams,    the    Kabbinical    and    the 
Apocalyptic     From   the  second  century  of   our 
era  onwards  the  former  became  more  and  more 
dominant,  ivliilis  llie  latter  droppeii  into  the  liinl. 
gronnd.     .4ri<<,  oven  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul.  (Iii- 
official    cltiH-fi   mclined   atronKly   to   l{n,bbiiii'i'< 
it  was  chii  lly   the  freer  snec^aliun  o 
that   took     Hie    shape    which    U   ''^ 
Apocalypse--.     (J>n   both   sides .   i 
that  was  sriti  or  fHnta»tic,  tbei 
little  that  "JL-^  iioinitrating  wkI  6 
thei'irte  Ahiith  oii  the 
Apoc.  itaruch  vi\  I 
I  ull   Ihis 


■■■u;^ 
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(ued  it  as  it  suited  him.  But  be  was  not  in 
bondage  to  it,  and  he  applied  it  in  connexion  with 
root  ideas  that  wore  peCTdiarly  his  own. 

3.  The  teaching  and  life  of  CArisf.— The  touch- 
stone that  St.  Paul  applied  to  the  current  ideas  of 
his  day  and  generation  was  their  bearing  upon  hia 
intense  faith  in  Christ     Those  which  proved 


We  have  spoken  of  faith  i  . 
further  question  how  far  this  faith  is  related  t. 
det^ed  knowledge  of  Christ's  life  and  teaching. 
We  shall  have  to  estimate  the  extent  of  this 
presently.  For  the  moment  we  need  only  note 
that,  whether  in  greater  or  less  decree,  St-  Paul 
must  have  had  some  such  knowledge,  and  that 
knowledge  must  have  played  some  part  in  the 
conatrocttOQ  of  hia  theology. 

h.  Palestinian  traditioni. — Nearly  all  his  know- 
ledge of  Christ  must  have  come  to  St.  Paul 
meoiately,  and  not  immediately.  It  seems  a 
natural  inference  from  2  Co  6"  that  the  Apostle 
had  at  least  had  sight  of  Jesus  during  His  lifetime ; 
but  it  can  hardly  nave  been  more  than  this,  or  his 
aelf-accnsations  would  have  been  even  more  bitter 
than  they  were.  We  are  coming  very  soon  to  ite 
qaestion  of  the  information  about  Christ  which 
St.  Paul  derived  from  othera.  But,  besides  this, 
there  mnst  bave  been  in  any  case  tboee  rimpte 
formnlfe  to  which  we  bave  already  referred,  in 
which  the  first  disciples  summed  np  their  funda- 
mental beliefs.  We  shall  see  later  how  St.  Paul 
dealt  with  these ;  but  they  must  at  least  have 
formed  the  atarting-point  of  his  own  more 
adventurous  and  developed  thinking. 

III.  Oenesli  of  Bt.  Paul's  theology.— We  have 
seen  what  were  the  materials  that  St.  Paul  had 
to  work  upon.  The  other  leading  factor  that  gave 
shape  to  bis  thouehts  was  the  subjective  habit 
and  attitude  that  he  broaght  to  bear  upon  these 
materials.  On  this  head,  too,  there  are  some 
remarks  to  be  made. 

1.  St.  Paal  not  an  immediate  diieipie  of  Chriil. 
—No  doobt  it  is  an  important  fact,  and  from  one 
point  of  view  a  defect  and  loss,  that  St.  Panl  had 
not  been  a  personal  companion  of  Christ.  And 
yet,  when  we  look  a  little  farther,  we  can  see  a 
certain  appropriateness  that  he  should  have  come 
upon  the  stage  as  he  did,  and  at  the  point  where 
he  did.  Christianity  consists  not  only  in  a 
particular  body  of  teaching,  but  also  in  the  work- 
mg  of  great  apiritnal  forces  that  flow  from  the 
incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ.  That  is  to  say,  it 
includes  not  only  the  teaching  of  Christ,  hut  an 
estjmat«,   or   apprehension,  of   His   Person   and 

From  this  side  it  was  not  altogether  a  disquali- 
fication that  the  Apostle's  outlook  should  be 
directed  forwards  rather  than  backwards.  The 
principle  of  Tennyson's  well-known  lines  holds 
good,  that  the  past  does  not  present  itself  in  a 
complete  and  rounded  fohn  to  those  who  are 
actually  moving  in  it.  So  we  may  well  believe 
that  the  first  disciples  were  for  a  time  immersed 
in  the  detwis  of  their  own  recollections,  and  that 
their  grasp  on  the  whole  as  a  whole  was  weaker 
^11  consequence.  In  proportion  as  St.  Paul  was 
!■:;.-(  involved  in  such  concrete  details,  his  grasp 
'  n  the  central  idea  of  hia  faith  seems  to  bave  oeen 
U  the  stronger.  This  may  aeem  at  first  sight 
■  (uadoiicalj  but  there  are  paradoxes  in  the  use 
^vhich  God  makes  of  His  instruments.  There  was 
1  sense  in  which  the  knowledge  of  Christ  after  the 
i1o»ih  hindered  rather  than  helped  the  apprehension 


t  one  of  those  who  need  for  their  mental  s 
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tenance  a  great  wealth  of  concrete  details.  He 
had  the  gift  of  religious  imagination,  to  fill  out 
an  idea  or  an  impression  and  convert  it  into  a 
powerful  motive.  So  the  vision  on  the  road  to 
Damascus  held  his  fascinated  gaze  throughout  his 
career.  It  worked  ceaselessly  within,  and  domi- 
nated all  his  thinking. 

And  then  we  have  to  rememher  that  according 
to  the  standards  of  his  time  St  Paul  was  highly 
educated.  His  hent  was  intellectual,  and  it  was 
encouraged  by  his  training.  When  he  sat  at  the 
feet  of  Gamaliel,  he  must  have  heard  problems 
discussed  like  the  faith  of  Abraham,  to  which  we 
have  already  referred,  or  the  origin  of  evil  desire 
in  connexion  with  the  Fall  of  man.  These  active 
discussions  took  with  him  the  place  that  books 
do  with  us.  St.  Paul  was  learned  as  his  age 
counted  learning,  and  he  could  not  help  treating 
the  questions  that  arose  after  the  manner  of  the 
learned. 

3.  SpirUual  eocperience, — But  a  deeper  influence 
than  learning  was  his  own  spiritual  experience. 
Continually  we  see  this  living  experience  reflected 
in  what  comes  to  us  as  doctrme.  St.  Paul  taught 
what  he  had  first  felt,  and  he  verified  his  teaching 
by  experience.  We  shall  naturally  illustrate  this 
>vhen  we  come  to  speak  of  his  theology  more  in 
detail. 

4.  The  teaching  of  history. — At  the  same  time 
St.  Paul  was  not  a  mere  student,  but  an  active 
missionary,  who  soon  came  to  be  burdened  with 
'the  care  of  all  the  churches.*  He  had  something 
else  to  do  besides  following  the  logic  of  his  own 
thought.  The  controversy  with  the  Judaizers  was 
one  important  episode  in  his  life :  and  this  had  a 
great  influence  upon  the  form  which  his  teaching 
took  while  it  was  going  on. 

Later  on,  when  the  victory  was  won,  when  the 
free  admission  of  the  Gentiles  was  secured  and 
Jewish  churches  and  Gentile  churches  stood  over 
against  each  other  on  an  equal  footing,  the 
Apostle  is  able  to  see  the  Divine  purpose  running 
through  the  alternate  acceptance  and  rejection, 
and  to  map  out  the  periods  of  history  as  the 
balance  swayed  now  to  one  side  and  now  to  tlie 
other.  The  letters  of  St.  Paul  all  bear  traces, 
more  or  less  distinct,  of  the  occasions  which  called 
them  forth.  If,  as  we  believe,  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  are  his,  their  difierent  tone  and  style 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  special  object 
with  which  they  were  written. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness  we  have  tried  to  dis- 
tinguish the  particular  causes  that  contributed  to 
make  the  theology  of  St.  Paul  what  it  is.  But 
because  we  have  singled  out  these  causes,  we  of 
course  do  not  suppose  that  only  one  was  at  work 
at  a  time.  Very  often  two  or  more  were  at  work 
together,  subtly  blended  and  passing  into  each 
other.  The  abstract  distinctions  that  the  mind 
creates  always  have  about  them  something 
artificial ;  and  yet  history  becomes  clearer  when 
the  process  of  analysis  precedes  that  of  synthesis. 

lY.  St  Paul's  knowledge  of  Chpist— We  now 
come  to  the  direct  question,  What  means  had 
St.  Paul  of  knowing  about  Jesus,  and  what  did 
he  know  ?  We  will  take  the  latter  half  of  this 
question  first,  as  being  the  less  speculative,  and 
as  helping  us  to  answer  the  first. 

1.  Extent  of  his  knowledge, — We  are  speaking 
now  of  the  historical  Jesus,  and  not  of  the  glorified 
Christ.  And  here  we  are  met  at  the  outset  by 
exaggerated  statements,  that  St.  Paul  had  little 
or  no  interest  in  the  historical  Jesus,  and  knew 
little  or  nothing  about  Him.  It  is  coming  to  be 
seen  that  these  statements  are  exaggerated,  and 
in  recent  years  allowance  is  being  made  for  know- 
ledge on  a  considerably  larger  scale  than  used 
to   oe  the  case  (see,   for  instance,   the  opinions 


mentioned  by  Knowling,  The  Testimony  of  St, 
Paid  to  Christ,  pp.  201-204,  503-518).  There  are, 
however,  certain  points  that  we  are  obliged  to 
leave  undecided. 

(i.)  The  most  important  of  these  has  reference 
to  the  two  well-known  passages  in  which  St  Paul 
appears  to  show  detailed  knowledge — 1  Co  II*"* 
(the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper)  and  15*"* 
(the  appearances  after  the  Resurrection).  Are 
these  passages  to  be  treated  as  just  samples  of 
St  Paul's  ordinary  knowledge — so  that  he  might, 
if  he  had  pleased,  have  described  other  incidents 
in  the  Lord's  life  with  equal  fulness  and  pre- 
cision? Or  are  we  to  take  these  two  specimens 
of  detailed  information  as  something  altogether 
exceptional  and  abnormal?  For  ourselves,  we 
believe  that  the  first  alternative  Lb  far  nearer  the 
truth  than  the  second.  The  very  precision  with 
which  the  Apostle  writes  looks  as  if  he  were 
drawing  from  a  well  furnished  store.  On  tiie 
other  hand,  the  paucity  of  the  references  proves 
hardly  anything.  There  is 'frequently  something 
that  will  seem  to  be  capricious  in  our  experience 
of  such  matters — the  proportion  in  which  a  writer 
quotes  what  he  might  have  quoted.  We  have  to 
remember  that,  if  this  one  Epistle  had  chanced 
not  to  survive,  we  should  have  had  no  evidence 
that  St  Paul  nossessed  detailed  knowledge  of  this 
kind  at  all.  This,  then,  is  our  own  belief ;  bat  at 
the  same  time,  if  it  is  Questioned,  we  cannot 
profess  to  make  it  good  to  aemonstration. 

(iL)  We  note  further  that  there  are  express 
appeals  to  '  words  of  the  Lord '  in  1  Co  7^^  and  9^^ 
Besides  these,  there  are  coincidences  of  expression 
so  striking  as  almost  to  amount  to  quotation  in 
Rol2^  lCo4"-i»6*12«-». 

(iii.)  Again,  St  Paul  shows  a  marked  insight 
into  the  <maracter  of  Jesus  as  it  is  described  in  the 
Crospels.  He  singles  out  exactly  those  traits 
('  the  meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ,'  2  Co  10^) 
which  the  Jesus  of  toe  Gospels  took  as  character- 
istic of  Himself  (*Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and 
learn  of  me ;  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,' 
Mt  11^).  Other  allusions  point  in  the  same 
direction  {e.a.  Ph  2*-*). 

(iv.)  Really  this  insight  into  the  character  of 
Christ  is  part  of  a  phenomenon  that  strikes  us  on 
a  larger  scale.  The  hortatory  passages  of  St 
Paul's  Epistles  show  that  he  understood  to  a 
nicety  the  new  religious  ideal  introduced  by 
Christ.  The  ideal  was  really  a  new  one.  The 
nearest  approach  to  it  was  that  of  '  the  poor '  in  the 
Psalter,  *tne  poor  in  spirit*  of  the  Gospel  (Mt  5^), 
But  even  these  were  not  free  from  vinaictiveness ; 
they  were  not  prepared  to  say,  *  Love  your  enemies, 
and  pray  for  them  that  persecute  you,'  or  *  If  thine 
enemy  hunger,  feed  him ;  if  he  thirst,  give  him 
to  dnnk'  (Mt  5^,  Ko  12»).  It  is  not  merely  a 
question  of  verbal  parallelism ;  the  whole  con- 
ception is  really  the  same.  It  could  not  be  more 
perfectly  delineated  than  it  is  in  1  Co  13.  When 
it  is  contended  (as  it  is,  e.g.,  by  Wrede,  Paulus, 
p.  91)  that  St.  Paul  is  thinking  mainly  of  those 
who  are  brethren  in  the  faith,  that  is  really  not 
the  case  ;  his  exhortations  are  in  no  way  confined 
to  the  relations  of  the  brethren  to  one  another. 

2.  Sources  of  this  knowledge. — That  there  is  a 
real  connexion,  and  a  close  connexion,  between 
the  ideal  laid  dowTi  by  Christ  and  that  inculcated 
by  St.  Paul  cannot  be  denied  ;  it  is  really  one  and 
the  same.  How  did  St.  Paul  acquire  the  know- 
ledge of  it  ?  He  must  have  done  so  in  no  merely 
transient  manner ;  he  must  have  had  the  ideal  so 
completely  set  before  him  that  it  sank  deep  into 
his  soul. 

(i. )  In  spite  of  the  independence  which  he  claims 
for  himself,  we  know  that  St  Paul  had  long  and 
familiar  intercourse  with  disciples,  like  Barnabas 
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and  Mark,  and  with  others  in  the  chnrch  at 
Antioch  (Ac  13^),  who  could  not  fail  to  instruct 
him  as  to  what  was  new  and  distinctive  in  the 
teaching  of  Christ.  In  Gal  1^^  he  speaks  of  him- 
self as  paying  a  visit  to  Peter  at  Jerusalem  and 
Hpending  a  fortnight  in  his  company.  Both  there 
and  in  Gal  2^  a  considerahle  comparing  of  notes 
seems  to  he  implied.  There  are  sufficient  in- 
dications of  oral  intercourse  hetween  St  Paul 
and  the  older  disciples  to  explain  the  knowledge 
which  he  evidently  possessed. 

(iL)  Had  he,  in  addition  to  this,  anything  in 
writing  that  he  could  refer  to?  He  cannot  naye 
had  access  to  our  present  Gospels ;  hut  is  it  not 
possihle  that  he  may  have  had  in  his  hands  one 
or  other  of  the  documents  out  of  which  our  present 
Gospels  are  composed  ?  The  Mark-Gospel  is  ex- 
cluaed  hy  its  date;  hut  not  so  the  second  main 
document,  often  called  Logja,  and  now  generally 
known  hy  the  symhol  Q.  There  is  nothing,  so  far 
as  we  can  see,  in  this  document  to  make  it  im- 
possihle  for  St.  Paul  to  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  consulting  it.  If  we  are  right  in  forming  our 
conception  of  it  from  the  passages  common  to 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  that  are  not  found  in 
St.  Mark,  it  would  he  a  work  of  precisely  such  a 
character  as  would  hring  out  clearly  tne  new 
moral  ideal  taught  hy  Christ  We  may  well 
helieve  that  this  was  really  the  ohject  with  which 
it  was  composed — that  it  was  a  manual  for 
Christian  missionaries  to  put  into  the  hands  of 
their  converts  as  suppljring  them  with  a  rule  of 
life.  The  principal  argument  against  this  view 
is  that,  if  it  was  early  enough  to  he  used  hy 
St.  Paul,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  it  should  not 
have  heen  used  hy  St  Mark.  Some  scholars  think 
that  it  was  used  hy  him,  hut  we  should  not  like 
to  commit  ourselves  to  that  alternative.  The 
question  must  he  left  €>pen. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  markedly  individual 
character  of  the  two  chief  specimens  of  the  Pauline 
tradition,  as  compared  with  the  Gospels,  would 
go  to  show  that  tne  sources  from  which  he  drew 
were  distinct  from  those  used  hy  our  present 
Evangelists. 

y.  Oailiiiet  of  the  Panline  theolo£^.— As  we 
have  already  implied,  the  ^eat  and  central  event 
in  St  Paul's  career  was  his  conversion.  It  is  this 
that  really  gives  the  key  to  his  theology.  It  deter- 
mined for  him  at  once  his  conception  oi  Christ,  and 
the  nature  of  his  own  response  to  the  appeal  which 
Christ  made  to  him. 

1.  The  glorified  Christ, — The  vision  that  he  saw 
was  of  dhrist  glorified.  In  other  words,  Christ 
appeared  to  him  as  Spirit ;  and  it  is  this  spiritual 
Cnrist  that  henceforth  controlled  his  experience. 
And  yet,  not  that  alone.  The  glorified  Christ  was 
none  the  less  identical  with  the  crucified  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  It  is  in  this  douhle  aspect  that  the 
exalted  Form  that  he  saw  made  such  an  intense 
impression  upon  the  Apostle. 

2.  Christ  within, — Tne  vision  was  for  him;  it 
appealed  personally  and  directly  to  him ;  and  he 
responded  with  all  the  ardour  of  nis  heing.  It  was 
as  if  he  clasped  to  his  heart  the  image  of  Christ 
that  he  saw,  and  it  entered  into  him  and  possessed 
him.  Or,  conversely,  it  might  he  said  that  the 
extended  arms  of  the  Christ  wliom  he  saw  emhraced 
and  enfolded  himself.  These  two  ways  of  speaking 
St  Paul  always  treats  as  equivalent — to  say  that 
he  clasped  Chnst  or  that  Christ  clasped  him,  that 
he  was  *in  Christ'  or  that  Christ  was  'in  him,' 
meant  the  same  thing.  The  same  act  had  a  Divine 
side  and  a  human ;  and  the  one  corresponded  to  the 
other.  The  process  of  which  the  AjKMtle  was  con- 
scious in  himself  had  tahe  repeated  in  his  converts 
(Gal  4^').  It  is  all  a  way  of  expressing  the  closest 
appropriation,  assimilation,  and  union. 


3.  Faith, — In  another  connexion  St.  Paul  calls 
the  act  hy  which  he  entered  into  this  relation 
'  faith.'  This  act  of  faith  could  he  expressed  intel- 
lectually as  assent  to  the  proposition  tnat '  Jesus  is 
the  Chnst,'  or  that  'Jesus  is  Lord.'  But  any  such 
process  of  the  intellect  was  swallowed  up  at  once 
m  the  warmer  emotion  of  loyalty,  gratitude,  and 
adoring  love.  We  must  think  of  it  aJways  as  love 
for  One  who  is  in  heaven  and  not  on  earth,  and 
therefore  as  at  one  and  the  same  time  love  and 
adoration.  It  is  this  which  cives  its  peculiar 
(quality  and  value  to  '  faith,'  as  St.  Paul  conceived 
it  Tiie  impression  that  the  Apostle  received  was 
so  overpowering,  that  it  seemea  to  make  his  whole 
life  a  different  thing ;  *  a  new  creation,'  he  called  it 
himself  (Gal  6^^) ;  '  the  life  which  I  now  live  in  the 
fiesh,  I  live  hy  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who 
loved  me,  and  gave  himself  for  me '  (2^). 

4.  The  death  of  Christ. ^We  go  hack  to  the 
Damascus  vision.  It  was  proof  that  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  whose  followers  tlie  Apostle  in  his 
hlindness  had  persecuted,  was  no  mere  ambitious 
pretender,  hut  all  that  Hjs  disciples  believed  Him 
to  he — both  Lord  and  Christ.  But  if  that  was  so, 
the  apparently  shameful  death  that  He  died  could 
not  M  really  shameful:  whatever  appearance  it 
wore  in  the  eyes  of  men,  there  must  really  be  in  it 
a  Divine  virtue — a  virtue  infinite,  because  Divine. 

Already  in  the  infant  Church,  following,  as  we 
believe,  nints  of  the  Lord  Himself,  there  was  a 
tendency  to  explain  the  death  of  the  Crucified  by 
means  of  principles  inherent  in  the  OT,  by  the  idea 
of  sacrifice  ana  by  the  idea  of  vicarious  suJBering ; 
on  the  one  hand,  by  the  analogy  of  the  Levitical 
sacrifices,  and,  on  tne  other  hand,  by  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Servant  of  Jahweh  in  Deutero-Isaian. 
St.  Paul  took  up  these  ideas,  and  worked  them  out 
in  his  own  manner :  the  sacrificial  idea,  especially 
in  Ro  3*  6*,  1  Co  5'  (cf .  He  9**) ;  the  vicarious  idea, 
esp.  in  2  Co  5'^  St  Paul  also  added  a  new 
explanation  of  his  own  in  Gal  3*'.  This  last  might 
be  described  as  somewhat  Rabbinical ;  but  the 
same  cannot  be  said  of  the  other  two.  The  prin- 
ciples of  sacrifice  and  of  vicariousness  are  deeply 
impressed  upon  God's  world ;  and  that  they  should 
culminate  in  a  supreme  act  of  self-devotion  has  in 
it  nothing  incredible. 

5«  Justification  and  reconciliation, — The  death 
of  Christ  established  a  new  relation  between  God 
and  man.  It  established  it,  as  it  were,  objectively 
and  ideally.  For  it  to  take  full  eifect,  man  had  to 
do  his  part ;  he  had  to  realize  the  new  relation  in  a 
reformed  and  regenerate  life.  But  the  Christian 
was  allowed  to  anticipate  this.  He  had  not  to  wait 
for  the  Divine  forgiveness,  which  was  vouchsafed 
to  him  at  once  as  soon  as  he  became  a  Christian 
and  was  launched  upon  that  career  of  amendment 
and  advance  to  wnich  as  a  Christian  he  was 
pledg:ed.  St.  Paul  uses  a  judicial  term,  and 
describes  the  convert  from  the  first  as  ^justified,' 
i.e,  *  declared  righteous '  or  '  acquitted.'  This  is  the 
Divine  answer  to  the  faith  by  which  he  makes  his 

Srofession  and  has  it  sealed  by  baptism.  By  this 
ecisive  act  the  Christian  enters  at  once  into  the 
circle  of  the  Divine  favour ;  he  is  received  as  a  son 
reconciled  to  his  Heavenly  Father,  as  a  prodigal 
returned.  Henceforth  his  course  is  not  one  of 
weary  efifort  and  failure,  but  the  way  is  smoothed 
for  him  and  brightened  by  the  Father's  love. 

This  was  one  way  oi  describing  the  process. 
Another  way  turned  round  St.  Paul's  characteristic 
manner  of  conceiving  the  relation  of  the  Christian 
to  Christ  of  which  we  have  spoken.  We  have  said 
that  in  St.  Paul's  own  experience  the  vision  of  the 
exalted  Christ  was,  as  it  were,  clasped  to  his  heart. 
The  act  was  so  intense  and  so  absorbing  that  it 
amounted  to  a  kind  of  identification :  '  No  longer 
I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me.'    And  yet  this  ideal 
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Christ  still  wears  the  features  of  the  hbtorical 
Christ.  It  is  the  Christ  who  died  and  rose  affain. 
The  Christian  who  is  identified  with  such  a  Christ 
most  himself  also  die  and  rise  again—in  sach  sense 
as  he  can,  %,e.  in  a  moral  and  religions  sense ;  he 
mast  die  to  sin,  and  rise  a^ain  to  newness  of  life 
(Bo  6^'") ;  he  must  emergp  from  the  imprisonment 
in  which  he  is  held  by  sin  into  the  free  and  spacious 
life  of  the  Spirit  (see  below). 

0.  Law  and  grace. — In  his  earlier  experience, 
religion  for  St.  Paul,  as  for  the  rest  of  his  oountrv- 
men,  meant  primarily  obedience  to  law;  to  be 
righteous  was  to  keep  the  Law.  But  that  was 
reallv  an  impossible  task.  The  Law  might  com- 
mana,  but  it  could  not  secure  performance.  Human 
nature  was  too  weak  to  keep  up  obedience  to  its 
rigorous  behests.  In  the  multitude  of  rules  and 
precepts  there  were  always  some  that  were 
neglected.  And  to  break  the  Law  in  any  degree 
was  to  break  it,  and  to  forfeit  the  reward  of  well- 
doing. 

It  was  otherwise  with  the  service  of  Christ. 
Here  the  motive  was  personal  loyaltj  and  de- 
votion, carried  out  under  the  conditions  which 
have  just  been  described,  with  the  assurance  of 
forgiveness,  of  Divine  favour  and  Divine  aid. 
Thus,  whatever  might  be  its  outward  conditions, 
the  life  of  the  Christian  was  one  of  inward  joy  and 
peace. 

An  incidental  consequence  of  this  new  experience 
was  that  in  his  oontroveray  with  the  Judaizers  St. 
Paul  was  able  to  take  his  stand  upon  a  broad 
ground  of  principle.  He  was  able  to  contrast 
Christianity  with  Judaism  as  a  higher  type  of 
religion,  as  a  reign  of  Grace  over  against  a  reign  of 
Law. 

7«  Developed  Christology. — At  this  point  we  may 
turn  to  consider  St.  foul's  contribution  to  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  God.  So  far  as  Christianity 
brought  a  change  in  this  doctrine,  it  all  arose  from 
the  recognition  of  the  Divine  nature  and  mission  of 
Christ,  and  from  the  further  consequences  which 
that  recognition  brought  with  it.  Jesus  Himself 
had  certainly  come  as  the  promised  Messiah,  though 
during  His  life  on  earth  the  full  supernatural  atm- 
butes  of  the  Messiah  were  veiled  and  restrained. 
The  Besurrection  was  the  decisive  proof  that  they 
were  really  there ;  and  from  that  time  onwards  the 
little  band  of  believers  proclaimed  openly  the 
central  article  of  its  faith.  It  did  so  especially 
under  the  double  title  of  Messiah  and  Son  of  God. 
St.  Paul  took  over  these  titles  in  the  full  depth  of 
their  meaning.  We  have  seen  that  for  him  the 
Messiah  was  especially  the  glorified  Messiah.  That 
was,  indeed,  since  the  Besurrection,  essentially  the 
case  with  all  Christiuis,  but  St.  Paul  grasped  his 
belief  with  peculiar  intensity  and  concentration. 
Whereas,  too,  the  title  *Son  of  God,'  though 
literally  and  strictly  meant,  was  used  by  the  first 
disciples  in  a  way  that  waa  naive  and  unreflective, 
St.  Paul  evidently  dwelt  upon  it,  and  pressed  its 
full  metaphysical  meaning.  He  had  clearly  satis- 
fied himself  that  the  manifestations  of  Christ's 
Divine  Sonship  required  nothing  short  of  this. 
And  then,  as  we  might  expect,  he  went  on  to  make 
use  of  other  terms  that  his  speculative  training 
naturally  suggested,  to  illustrate  and  carry  home 
the  same  fundamental  idea. 

8.  God  the  Father, — There  are  three  ways  in 
which  St.  Paul  adds  to  the  doctrine  of  God  the 
Father  :  (i.)  By  discriminating  and  correlating  the 
spheres  of  Him  whom  we  call  God  the  Father  and 
of  Him  whom  we  call  God  the  Son.  The  designa- 
tions were  already  current,  and  the  tendency  to 
discriminate  or  define  all  grew  out  of  the  Incarna- 
tion. There  is  not  much  set  teaching,  but  there 
are  many  side  allusions  which  testify  to  consider- 
able activity  of  thought  on  the  subject. — (ii.)  By 


calling  attention  to  the  work  of  the  Son  as  reveal- 
ing the  character  of  the  Father.  The  whole  scheme 
(so  to  speak)  of  the  Incarnation  proceeds  from  the 
Father,  and  therefore  itself  beius  witness,  more 
direct  and  more  unmistakable  than  any  other,  to 
the  love  which  underlies  the  dealings  of  God  with 
man — to  the  love  not  only  of  the  Son  who  becomes 
incarnate  and  who  suffers  for  human  sin,  but  also 
to  that  of  the  Father  who  sent  Him  (Bo  5^,  2  Co 
5U.  14. 17. 18^  Col  l"-»).— (iii.)  By  marking  out  in  a 
sort  of  broad  chronolc^  the  periods  of  tne  world's 
history  ;(Bo  9-11,  1  Co  16*»-*).  It  is,  no  doubt, 
possible  to  press  particular  expressions  (such  as 
Bo  9^^* ")  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  conflict 
both  with  the  free  will  of  man  and  with  the  justice 
of  God.  That  was  not  at  all  the  Apostle's  inten- 
tion, but  only  to  enforce  that  strong  sense  of  a 
providential  ordering  of  successive  events  which 
must  be  felt  by  every  religious  mind. 

9.  The  Holy  Spirit. —The  belief  in  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  just  shared  by  St.  Paul  with  his  fellow- 
Christians.  The  remarkable  phenomena  which 
they  saw  around  them — prophecy,  speaking  with 
tongues,  exorcisms,  and  tne  like — ^were  all  m  the 
language  of  the  time  naturally  referred  to  His 
activity.  St.  Paul  did  but  adopt  this  language, 
and  then  perhaps  extend  it,  more  than  his  neigh- 
bours were  in  the  habit  of  doing,  to  phenomena  that 
were  less  extraordinary  but  more  deeply  related  to 
the  moral  and  religious  life  (we  remember  that 
1  Co  13  comes  in  the  midst  of  a  long  passage  deal- 
ing with  ^fts  of  the  Spirit).  It  is  noticeaole  that 
he — ^not  fuone,  but  in  company  {e.g.)  with  Lk.  in 
Ac  16^  (BY) — expressly  associates  the  Spirit,  not 
only  with  God,  but  with  Christ  (Bo  8>). 

10.  The  Church  and  the  Sacraments.  —  It  was 
obvious  and  natural  that  the  blessings  brought  by 
Christ  must  hold  good  in  the  first  instance  for  those 
who  rallied  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  ratified  their 
adhesion  to  Him  by  confession  and  baptism.  The 
society  so  formed  could  not  but  start  with  a  pomtion 
of  privilege  analogous  to  that  of  the  Jewish  Church 
under  the  old  dispensation.  But  neither  under  the 
one  dispensation  nor  under  the  other  was  that 
position  of  privilege  given  only  to  be  selfishly 
enjoyed.  For  the OT see  Is  2"-*  11"  19»»  42^-^  49*, 
Mic  4^''  etc.  It  was  just  an  instance  of  '  the  pur- 
pose of  God  according  to  selection.'  The  recipients 
of  it  were  to  be  missionaries  who  were  to  carry  the 
gospel  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

This  was  always  the  ulterior  object  with  which 
Christians  were  to  use  and  enjoy  their  privileges 
(Bo  11»  10i»"»).  They  might  enjoy  them,  but  they 
were  bound  to  do  what  in  them  lay  to  spread  them. 
Therefore,  when  St.  Paul  enlaraes  upon  the  felicity 
of  being  a  Christian  {e,g.  in  Ko  5^'"),  it  Ib  in  no 
spirit  of  narrowness  or  exclusiveness,  but  rather  the 
contrary  (as  appears  from  ch.  11).  The  exhortations 
to  the  Churcn  to  organize  itself  as  efficiently  as 
possible,  and  to  prosecute  the  Christian  life  to  the 
uttermost,  must  aAl  be  taken  with  this  tadt  con- 
dition. 

The  two  Sacraments  belong  to  the  internal 
organization  of  the  Church.  They  are  neither  of 
them  due  to  the  initiation  of  St.  Paul.  He  found 
them  in  existence,  and  he  fully  accepted  them,  and 
from  time  to  time  he  dwells  upon  them  in  such  a 
way  as  to  show  that  he  was  well  aware  of  their 
sij^ificance  and  value.  St.  Paul  distinctly  recog- 
nizes them  as  means  of  grace  essential  to  the  life  of 
Christians.  We  cannot  at  all  accept  the  view  that 
he  was  the  first  to  introduce  repeated  acts  of  com- 
munion; 1  Co  US'*  3*  implies  tnat  he  found  it  a 
regular  practice. 

11.  Tne  Last  Things. — The  Epp.  supply  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  evidence  that  the  element  of 
eschatology  in  the  teaching  of  Christ,  and  in  His 
own  conception  of  Himself,  was  as  large  as  we  find 
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it  in  the  Gospels.  In  proportion  as  we  go  back  in 
time  to  the  earliest  £pp*>  this  element  is  seen  at  its 
greatest.  In  1  and  2  Thess.  it  is  the  main  topic, 
and  in  1  Cor.  it  is  very  prominent.  It  became  less 
so  as  time  went  on,  but  even  in  the  latest  period  it 
does  not  wholly  disappear  (Ph  4^). 

The  Pauline  £pp.  are  even  more  important  still 
from  the  part  that  they  play  in  covering  the  transi- 
tion from  a  form  of  Cnnstianitj  in  which  eschato- 
logy  is  prominent,  to  one  in  which  it  has  fallen  into 
the  background.  In  the  later  Epp.  the  basis  of 
Christiamty  has  been  silently  shifted ;  its  founda- 
tions have  been  '  underpinned '  by  doctrines  of  more 
permanent  applicability — esp.  by  the  stress  that  is 
laid  upon  the  working  of  the  glorified  Christ  or  the 
Spirit  of  Christ. 

¥1.  Compariaoii  with  the  teaching  of  Christ.— 
We  are  now  in  a  better  position  to  take  a  coup 
cTceil  of  the  relation  of  St.  Paul's  mission  and 
teaching  as  a  whole  to  that  of  his  Master.  It  has 
been  rightly  observed  by  more  than  one  of  those 
who  have  treated  of  the  subject  (see  Knowling, 
Testimony  of  St.  Paul  to  Christ,  p.  514),  that  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Paul  begins  where  the  earthly  life  of 
Jesus  ends.  The  dictum  needs  some  qualification 
(as  we  have  seen) ;  but  it  is  in  the  mam  true.  It 
means  that  the  elaborate  Pauline  theology  is  of  the 
nature  of  a  development,  so  that  what  we  have  to 
consider  is  how  and  in  what  sense  it  is  a  develop- 
ment. 

1.  The  teaching  of  Jesus  presupposed. — ^That  this 
was  the  case,  we  may  see  (i.)  m>m  the  easy  and 
natural  allusions  to  the  character  of  Christ  and  of 
the  Christian  ideal  (§§  IV.  1.  (iii.)  (iv.)  above) ;  (ii.) 
from  the  general  position  in  the  earlier  Epp.  on 
the  subject  of  eschatology,  which  directly  con- 
tinues the  attitude  described  in  the  Gospels ;  (liL) 
and,  in  particular,  from  the  conception  of  the 
*  Kingdom  of  God.'  This  last  point  is  so  important 
that  we  must  give  it  a  section  to  itself. 

2.  The  Kingdom  of  God  in  St.  Paul, — There  is 
no  exposition  of  the  idea  of  the  Kingdom;  it  is 
taken  for  granted  as  well  known.  There  are 
several  examples  in  Epp.  of  all  dates  in  which  the 
phrase  is  used  in  its  ordinary  future  sense :  e.g. 
Gal  521,  1  Co  6«-,  Eph  6».  Similar  to  these  is  the 
use  in  1  Th  2^^.  But  by  the  side  of  these  are  other 
passages  in  which  the  Kingdom  is  evidently  present. 
Such  would  be :  1  Co  4*^  *  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
not  in  word,  but  in  power ' ;  in  Col  !'•• "  it  is  the 
sphere  of  present  forgiveness  into  which  the  Chris- 
tian is  translated ;  in  Col  4^^  it  has  reference  to  the 
work  of  missions.  But  most  si^ificant  of  all  is 
Ro  14^^  *the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  eating  and 
drinking,  but  righteousness  and  peace  and  joy  in 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Here  the  Kingdom  is  entirely  a 
present  idea,  and  it  seems  to  cover  the  whole  range 
of  the  gospel.  Nothing  could  better  mark  the 
transition  spoken  of  above. 

8.  Pauline  developments,—Bo  far,  the  teaching 
of  St.  Paul  has  been  just  a  continuation  of  the 
teaching  of  Christ.  But  in  the  outlines  of  his 
theoloey  which  have  been  sketched  above  it  will 
have  Seen  seen  that  there  is  much  which  goes 
beyond  this.  This  developed  teaching  has  refer- 
ence primarily  and  especially  to  the  conception  of 
the  Person  of  Christ.  Another  new  element  is  the 
elaborate  psychological  analysis  of  the  process  of 
belief,  and  generally  of  the  Cnristian  habit  of  mind. 
And  lastly,  as  we  have  seen,  there  is  certain 
special  teaching  that  has  grown  out  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time. 

4.  Oripn  of  the  developments. — ^It  would  be  an 
utter  mistake  to  suppose  that  St.  Paul's  teaching 
as  to  the  Person  of  Cnrist  was  a  new  invention  ot 
his  own.  We  have  seen  that  it  was  really  nothing 
more  than  a  further  analysis  of  the  meaning  con- 
tained in  the  simple  doctrinal  formulae  of  the  primi- 


tive Church:  such  as  that  'Jesus  is  Lord,'  'Jesus 
is  the  Christ,'  '  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God.'  It  would 
be  equally  an  utter  nustake  to  imagine  that  the 

Srimitive  Church  was  going  against  the  will  of 
esus  Himself.  There  are  indications  enough  that 
it  was  in  no  sense  doing  this.  The  only  thing  that 
has  given  any  colour  to  such  an  idea  is  the  great 
reticence  ana  reserve  that  our  Lord  showed  in 
putting  forward  His  claims.  There  is  something  of 
a  problem  in  this.  But  that  Jesus  knew  Himself 
to  be  both  Messiah  and  Son,  we  may  regard  as 
quite  certain. 

It  b  true  that  St.  Paul  reflected  upon  these  titles, 
and  true  that  in  all  his  teaching  his  own  experience 
entered  as  a  shaping  force ;  but  it  is  just  tnat  fact 
which  nves  to  his  teaching  such  depth  of  reality. 

YIL  X^egttiiiiacy  of  the  PauUiie  oonstraotion.— 
It  ma^  be  said,  not  without  truth,  by  way  of  dis- 
countmg  these  Pauline  developments  :  (i.)  that  the 
methods  of  argument  by  which  they  are  supported, 
especially  the  exegetical  methods,  are  not  always 
what  we  should  consider  valid ;  (ii.)  that  the  per- 
sonal experience  on  which  they  rest  is  exceptional 
and  peculiar;  and  (iii.)  that,  in  like  manner,  the 
conditions  of  early  Christian  history  by  which  they 
were  shaped  necessarily  had  about  them  something 
relative  and  transient. 

But,  on  the  other  hand  :  (i.)  few  propositions  are 
more  true  than  the  proverbial  one,  that  conclusions 
are  often  more  right  than  the  explicit  reasoning 
that  leads  up  to  them.  Methods  01  proof  are  often 
of  the  nature  of  a  scaffolding  the  real  purpose  of 
which  is  to  set  up  a  construction  in  presentable 
shape,  when  it  verifies  itself  after  the  fact  by  its 
own  inherent  properties  in  the  experimental  field 
of  life. 

(ii.)  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  personal 
experience  of  St.  Paul  has  in  it  much  that  is  excep- 
tional and  peculiar.  But  that  is  far  more  because 
of  its  penetrating  intensity  along  lines  that  are 
common  to  lesser  men,  than  because  there  is  in  it 
anything  eccentric  that  disqualifies  his  experience 
from  representing  theirs.  In  other  words,  St.  Paul 
was  a  religious  genius  of  the  highest  order  that 
human  nature  has  ever  produce — in  the  same 
category  with  the  writer  whom  we  call  Second 
Isaiah,  with  Jeremiah,  with  many  of  the  Psalmists, 
with  St.  John,  and  at  a  later  date  with  that 
astonishing  genius,  St.  Augustine.  We  believe 
that  men  like  these  were  specially  raised  up  by 
God,  and  endowed  by  His  Spirit  witn  many  marvel- 
lous gifts,  for  the  express  purpose  of  pointing  out 
the  way  in  which  the  crowa  of  religious  people  may 
follow,  of  setting  before  them  an  ideal  after  the 
heights  and  depths  of  which  they  may  strive.  We 
have  only  to  think  of  the  consummate  beauty  of 
the  chapter  on  Charity,  which,  after  all,  is  but  the 
culmination  of  other  passages  that  are  strewn  thick 
over  the  hortatory  portions  of  the  Epistles ;  and  to 
remember,  along  with  this,  that  such  passages  do 
but  translate  the  theoretic  side  of  theology  into 
the  activities  of  daily  life. 

(iii.)  It  might  be  said  of  each  of  the  foregoing 
heads,  and  it  may  be  said  specially  of  that  which 
turns  upon  the  relativity  of  the  teaching  that 
emerges  from  history,  that  at  most  the  objection 
does  but  amount  to  this,  that  the  theology  of  St. 
Paul,  so  far  as  it  rests  on  the  grounds  enumerated, 
is  subject  to  the  conditions  of  all  things  human. 
All  thmgs  human  are  relative,  and  relative,  in 
particular,  to  the  age  to  which  they  belong.  But 
m  this  class  at  least  of  things  human,  while  there 
is  the  perishable  envelope  which  is  inevitably 
stripped  off  by  time,  there  is  no  less  something 
permanent  as  well,  a  permanent  residuum  or  deposit 
— ^not  always  definable  in  words,  but  very  real  and 
very  precious — which  passes  on  into  all  the  ages 
that  follow.     This  we   believe  to  be  true   pre- 
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eminently  of  the  first  ace  of  Christianity,  and  true, 

in  particular,  in  a  very  ni^^h  de^pee  of  tne  teaching 

of  St.  PanL    The  world  smce  his  day — and  not  the 

Christian  world  alone — has  drawn  sustenance  from 

it  to  an  extent  of  which  it  is  probable  that,  with  all 

its  eulogies  of  the  Apostle,  it  lias  never  been  fully 

aware.     There  is  a  large  ingredient  of  Pauline 

teaching  in  the  very  life-blood  that  courses  in  a 

Christian's  veins. 

LmaATUts.— The  subject  of  St.  Pftul  in  his  relation  to  Christ 
haa  been  much  diecusBed  in  recent  years,  and  that  <mi  critical 
and  modem  lines.  The  larger  works  are  :  Feine,  Jmim 
Chriatus  und  Paulut  (liX)S) ;  Qoguel,  L*ApMre  Paul  et  Jitus- 
Chriat  (1004) :  and  in  English,  Knowling,  WUtieta  qf  the 
Epiallet  (1802),  and  The  faiimony  pf  St,  Pattl  to  Chrigt 
(1906X  Dr.  Know]ing*8  two  books  are  written  with  exhaus- 
tive knowled^,  and  with  his  invariable  laddity  and  acca- 
racy  of  statement  and  admirable  temper ;  thev  cover  a  wide 
extent  of  surCaoe.  and  all  that  can  be  said  on  the  other  side  is 
that,  perhaps  owmg  to  some  defect  of  construction,  they  may 
serm  to  be  more  upon  the  surface  than  they  really  are.  There 
is  a  .crowd  of  smaller  tracts  and  articles,  for  toe  most  part 


years.    Among  these  may  be 
Jesos  und  Paulus'  ' 


dating  from  the  last  two  or  three 

mentaooed:  H.  J.  Hdtimann,  'Jesus  und  Paulus'  in  Prot, 
Monattehrift  (1000);  Kolbing,  Die  gMiae  BinwMsung  der 
Peraon  Jeeue  apf  Paultu  (10OA;  wreoie,  Paulue*  (1907); 
Jiilicher,  Paulua  und  •/e«u«(1907)  [ooth  In  the  series  of  Reitaione- 
aeeehiehiHehe  Voilabiieher]\  Julius  Kaftan,  Jeeue  und  PauUu 
(1006) ;  and  Arnold  If  eyer,  wer  hat  doe  Ckriatenthumbeffrundet  ; 
JeaueoderPaulualOSffry.  Of  these,  the  writer  thinks  that  he  has 
derived  most  from  ttie  two  tracts  of  Wrede  and  Jfilicher— from 
Wrede  in  a  negative  sense,  and  from  Jolidier  in  a  positive.  Wrede 
has  constituteid  himself  a  sort  of  advoeatuediaboli  in  the  esse  of 
St.  Paul :  his  writings  are  all  marked  by  very  great  sincerity  ; 
and  his  sincerity  takes  the  form  of  bringing  all  the  ob jectmns 
that  the  natural  man  of  tiie  twentieth  centuiy  migfat  be  moved 
to  bring.  Wredeli  striking  career  was  cut  short  somewhat 
abruptly  on  2Srd  Nov.  100&  JtiHcber's  pamphlet  the  writer 
believes  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  productions  of  its  authoo- ; 
when  allowance  is  made  for  the  point  of  view,  it  is  full  of  sym- 
pathy and  insight.  Kaftan  is  also  very  good,  but  not  quite  so 
good  in  the  second  part  of  his  little  treatise  as  in  the  first. 
The  anon,  work.  The  Fifth  Gotpel:  being  the  Patdine  Inter^ 
preteAion  fif  the  Chriet  (1007),  and  Du  Bose,  The  Gotp.  aee.  to 
St.  Paul  (1007),  may  ftlso  be  recommended. 

W.  Sakday. 
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Anathema,  i.  404**. 
Andrew,  i.  52**. 
Angels,  i.  53*,  20*,  91^ 
Anger,  i.  60*. 
Animals,  i.  62**. 
Animism,  L  186*. 
Anise,  L  69**. 
Anna,  L  70*. 
Annas,  i.  70*. 
Announcements  of  Death,  L  70**, 

249**  ff. ;  ii.  267*'ff. 
Annunciation,  L  74^ 
Anointing,  i.  78*,  416* ;  iL  171*, 

264**. 
Answers,  iL  461*. 
Antipas,  i.  721** ;  iL  378^ 
Antonia,  i.  856** ;  iL  709*. 
Anxiety,  L  271**. 
Apocalyptic  Literature,   L   79**; 

u.  173*. 
Apocrypha,  i.  94^ 

Christ's  Use  of,  iL  274*. 
Apocryphal  Gospels,  L  671*;  ii. 

705*, 
Apostles,  L  101^  457**. 
Commission  of,  L   110^  347*; 

ii.  195*,  618*,  764*. 
Grospel  of  the  Twelve,  i.  505**, 

680*. 
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ApostU 

Teaching  of  the  Twelve,  ii.  705*. 
Apparition,  L  111**. 
Appearance    (Christ's),    i.    180*, 

314** ;  iL  104**. 
Appearances  of  Christ,  iL  112*, 

608*. 
Appreciation  of  Christ,  i.  112*. 
Aramaic,  ii.  3*,  129^  304^ 
Arbitration,  L  113*. 
Archelaus,  L  113** ;  iL  378^ 
Architecture,  i  123^  239**. 
Arianism,  L  481*,  483* ;  u.  851*. 
Arimathsea,  L  114*. 
Aristeas,  Letter  of,  i.  114*. 
Aristion  (Aristo),  L  114**. 
Armour,  L  118**. 
Army,  L  118^ 
Ami,  L  119*. 
Arphaxad,  L  119*. 
Arrest,  i.  119*, 
Art,  L  120*. 

Christ  in,  L  308^  675*. 
Asa,  L  124^ 
Ascension,  i.  124** ;  iL  157»,  614*. 

Day,  L  261*. 

Place  of,  i.  193** ;  ii.  207*. 

of  Isaiah,  L  90*. 
Asceticism,  i.  128*,  122*  ;  ii.  598**. 
Asher,  L  131*. 
Ashes,  i.  131*. 
Ass,  i.  63*,  521*. 
Assarion,  ii.  200**. 
Assumption  of  Moses,  L  84^. 
Assurance,  i.  132<^. 
Astonishment,     Astonished,     i. 

131^  47*. 
Astrology,  i.  131** ;  ii.  675^ 
Atonement,  L  132^  419^  617**; 
iL  153*,  478**  ff.,  793* ff.,  799»>. 

Day  of,  L  419*. 
Attraction,  L  138**. 
Attributes  of  Christ,  L  139*. 
Augustus,  i.  143^  245*. 
Authority  of  Christ,  L  146**,  155», 
158^  336*,  489^  800*  f. 

of  Apostles,  i.  151^  155*,  168*. 

in  Religion,  i.  153^. 
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Avarice,  i  380^. 

BUndness,  i.  213* ;  ii.  624% 

Candlestick,  L  268% 

Ave  Maria,  L  158*>. 

Blood,  L  214». 

Capernaum,  L  269*. 

Awe,  L  160». 

and  Water,  L  216*,  215*. 

Captain,  L  271%  307*. 

Axe,  i  161*. 

Price  of,  ii.  413% 

Care,  L  271% 

Azor,  i.  161^ 

Boanerges,  i.  216*. 

Carob,  iL  44* ;  i.  862% 

Boat,  L  216% 

Carpenter,  L  272*,  240*. 

Babe,  i.  161«. 

Boaz,  L  217% 

Catacombs  (Art  in),'L  122*,  308*  ff. 

Back  to  ChriBt,  L  161^  468^ 

Body,  L  217% 

Cave,  L  273*,  196* ;  u.  111% 

Bag,  i.  167^ ;  iL  460>'. 

Christ's,  L  217%  124%  763* ;  iL 

Celibacy,  L  273* ;  u.  599*. 

Band,  L  167^ 

279%  612*. 

Cellar,  L  274% 

Bank,  i  168^ 

Mystical,  L  218* ;  ii.  565% 

Census,  L  275*,  143*  f.,  204*  f.. 

Banquet,  L  168^. 

Book,  L  218% 

409* ;  ii.  463*. 

Baptism,  L  168^  737*,  883^;  ii. 

Bonier,  L  219*. 

Centurion,  L  276*. 

^K9|    ,   VOO    • 

Borrowing,  ii.  42*. 

Cephas,  L  248* ;  ii.  678% 

of   Christ,    i.    16ft,    65^   170», 

Bosom,  L  219% 

Ceremonial  Law,  ii.  11*. 

381••^410^  732»,   740»;   ii. 

BotUe,  L  220* ;  iL  824% 

Certainty,  L  276% 

638^  672». 

Boy,  L  221% 

Chaff,  L  277*. 

into  the  Name,  iL  218ft,  764\ 

Boyhood  (Jewish),  L  221% 

Chains,  L  277*. 

Barabbas,  i.  171*. 

of  Jesus,  L  224*,  16% 

Chamber,  L  338%  695*. 

Barachiah,  L  17P. 

Brass,  L  230*. 

Chance,  L  277% 

Bar.jona(h),  L  248^ 

Bread,  L  230* ;  u.  42*,  151% 

Character,  L  278% 

Barley,  L  172». 

DaOy,  iL  58%  62*. 

of  Christ,  L  281%  798*  ff. ;   ii. 

Barn,  L  172^ 

Breakfast,  L  457* ;  iL  160*. 

161%  836% 

Bartholomew,  L  172^  103^ 

Breast,  L  219*. 

Cliarger,  i.  297% 

Bartinueus,  i.  173^. 

Breathing,  L  231% 

Charity,  iL  650*. 

Baruch,  Book  of,  L  85*>ff.,  97^ 

Brethren  of  the  Lord,   L   232*, 

Chickens,  L  64*. 

Basket^  L  173^ 

104% 

Chief  Priests,  i.  297*. 

Bason,  L  174^ 

Bride,  u.  137% 

Childhood,  L  298%  16%  224%  302*. 

Bath,  Bathing,  i.  176^  174*'. 

Bride-Chamber,  iL  138*. 

Gospels  of,  L  681*  ff. 

Bath  ^ol,  iL  810». 

Bridegroom,  iL  137*. 

Children,  L  301*. 

Beach,  L  176^ 

Bridegroom's  Friend,  iL  137*. 

ofGod,L306*;  u.  488*f. 

Beam  and  Mote,  L  176*. 

Brimstone,  i.  237*. 

Chiliarch,  L  307*. 

Beatitude,  L  176^  210*  f.,  820*'; 

Bit)ok,  L  237*. 

Choice,  L  307*. 

u.  609^ 

Brotherhood,  L  238%  363%  587* ; 

Chorazin,  i.  308*. 

Beauty,  L  180*. 

iL  644%  649% 

Chosen  One,  L  308*. 

Bed,  L  181^ 

Brotherly  Love,  L  238* ;  iL  80% 

Christ  (TiUe),  L  477* ;  iL  219% 

Bee,  L  67». 

Buddhism  and  Christianity,  iL 

in  Art,  i.  308%  675* ;  ii.  859*. 

Beelzebub,  Beelzebnl,  L  181^ 

287% 

in  F-arly  Church,  iL  849*. 

Begetting,  i.  182^. 

BnfTeting,  L  239*. 

in  Jewish  Literature,  ii.  876% 

Beggar,  i.  184\ 

Building,  L  239% 

in  Middle  Ages,  iL  853% 

Belief,  L  184^  568%  898% 

Bull,  L  63% 

in  Modem  Thought,  ii.  867% 

Beloved,  L  188% 

Burden,  L  240% 

613% 

Benediction,  i.  189*,  211«ff. 

Burial,  L  241* ;  u.  734% 

in    Mohammedan    Literature, 

Benedictus,  L  190»»,  76% 

Burnt-offering,  L  242*. 

iL  882*. 

Benefactor,  L  192*. 

Bush,  i.  242% 

in  Reformation  Theology,  ii. 

Benevolence,  L  192*. 

Bushel,  L  243*. 

860*. 

Bethabara,  L  192%  411% 

Business,  L  243*. 

in    Seventeenth   Century,    iL 

Bethany,  L  193*,  192*»,  411% 

864% 

Bethesda,  L  193% 

Cffmr,  L  246*. 

Christs  (False),  L  674*. 

Bethlehem,  L  195*,  204*. 

Worship  of,  L  146*. 

Christian  (Name),  L  316*. 

Bethphage,  i.  197^ 

Ceesarea  PhUippi,  L  246% 

Doctrine  in  Apocrypha,  L  98% 

Bethsaida,  i.  198*. 

Caiaphas,  i.  251% 

Christianity,  L  318*. 

Betrayal,  L  200*,  910*  ff. 

Cainan,  L  251% 

and  Buddhism,  ii.  287*. 

Betrothal,  i.  200*' ;  ii.  137% 

Calendar  (Christian),  L  251* ;  ii. 

and  Or.  .Rom.  Thought,  ii.  285% 

Bier,  L  201% 

323*. 

and  Judaism,  iL  288% 

Bill,  L  201% 

Calf,  i.  63% 

Christmas,  L  261*,  410*. 

Binding  and  Loonng,  L  9%  249*, 

Call,  Calling,  L  264%  284% 

Christology,  i.  469%  753%  796* ; 

618% 

Calvary,  L  655*. 

u.  828%  849*ff.,853*ff.,860*ff., 

Bird,  L  65*. 

Camel,  i.  266%  63*. 

864*ff.,867*ff.,  890*. 

Birth  of  Christ,  L  202»,  74*,  408* ; 

Camel's  Hair,  L  266%  699*. 

Chronology,  L  408* ;  iL  184%  323*. 

iL  639*,  804% 

Cana,  L  267*. 

Church,  L  324*. 

Birthday,  L  208% 

Canaanite,  L  268*. 

Architecture,  i.  123*. 

Blasphemy,  i.  208% 

Canaanitish,  L  267% 

Authority,  L  157%  159*,  329*. 

Blessedness,  i.  210*. 

Cananaean,  L  268*,  103% 

Body  of  Christ,  L  218* ;  ii.  565% 

Blessing,  L  210%  189». 

Candle,  L  268% 

Members,  u.  283% 
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Church — 
Organization,  ii.  289*. 
Primitive,  i.  588» ;  ii  645*  ff. 
Unity,  i.  327* ;  u.  281%  781^ 
Chuza,  i.  330»». 

Circumcision,  L  330** ;  ii.  14'. 
Circumstantiality    in    the    Par- 
ables, i.  331^ 
City,  i.  333*. 
Claim,  L  334^ 

Claimsof  Christ,  L  335^  3^3%  799^ 
Cleanness,  ii.  12»»f.,  16^  467^  458^ 
Cleansing  of  the  Temple,  i.  243^  f . , 

443»» ;  u.  712^ 
Cleopas,  L  337^ 
Cleophas,  i.  338\ 
Cloke,  i.  338». 
Clopas,  i.  338^  46*. 
Closet,  L  338^ 
Clothes,  L  498'. 
Cloud,  i.  339»». 
Coal,  L  340». 
Coat,  L  340*,  338\ 
Cock,  L  W*,  341*. 
Cock-crowing,  L  340**. 
Coins,  iL  199»». 
Colt,  i.  63*,  619»». 
Comfort,  L  341»». 

Comforter,  i.  342*,  341»» ;  iL  177*. 
Coming  Again,  L  342^  280»» ;  iL 

321^ 
Coming  to  Christ,  L  343^ 
Commandment,    New,    L    238^; 

ii.  242*. 
Commandments,  i.  345^. 
Commerce,  ii.  303*,  738^ 
Commission,    L    347*,    110** ;   iL 

195»,  618',  764',  674^ 
Common  Life,  i.  349*. 
Communion,  L  351',  400^ 
Compassion,  i.  292** ;  iL  368'. 
Complacency,  L  354*». 
Conception,  iL  806'  ff. 
Condemnation,  L  357^ 
Confession  of  Christ,  L  358* ;  iL 

424'. 
of  Sm,  L  360'. 
Conscience,  L  437'. 
Consciousness,  L  381**,  70*»,  140^  ^ 

250',  336^  471^  630',  756' ;  ii. 

177',  397»»ff.,  744^  760',  780^ 

831'. 
Consecrate,  Consecration,  L  366'. 
Con8iderateness,i.  367',  142^292'. 
Consolation,  L  367**. 
Convert,  Conversion,  iL  498**  f., 

771**. 
Copper,  L  230*. 

Corban,  i.  368' ;  ii.  13^  711^  748^ 
Com,  L  369'. 

Comer-stone,  i.  369' ;  ii.  710**. 
Cosam,  i.  370**. 
Cosmopolitanism,   L  370^  642'; 

ii.  194^  783**. 
Couch,  L  371**. 


Council,  Councillor,  ii.  666**. 
Counsels  of  Perfection,  ii.  342'. 
Countenance,  L  661'. 
Courage,  L  372*,  142^  294'. 
Course,  L  6** ;  iL  416**. 
Court,  L  372** ;  u.  708**  ff. 
Courtesy,  L  372**. 
Covenant,  L  373*,  840** ;  iL  647% 
716^ 

New,  iL  648'. 
Covetousness,  i.  380**. 
Cowardice,  L  381'. 
Creation,  L  381^ 
Creator  (Christ  as),  L  382'. 
Creeds,  L  368^  481';  iL  851'. 
Criticism,  i.  383'. 
Cross,  L  394^ 
Cross-bearing,  L  394**. 
Crowd,  L  396'. 
Crown  of  Thorns,  L  397*. 
Crucifix,  L  310^  313*. 
Crucifixion,  L  397'. 

Darkness,  iL  682'. 

Date,  L  413**. 
Crurifragium,  iL  23**. 
Cruse,  L  399'. 
Cry,  L  399'. 
Cubit,  L  36* ;  iL  819»>. 
Cummin,  i.  400'. 
Cup,  L  400*. 
Cures,    L   402',  21',  213^  427', 

463' ff.,  623';  iL  94^  188'. 
Curse,  L  404^ 
Cushion,  L  405'. 
Custom,  iL  474',  759**. 
Cyrene,  L  405^ 

Cyrenius,    iL  463'.     [See   Quir- 
inius]. 

DaOy  Bread,  iL  68^  62'. 
Dalmanutha,  L  406'. 
Dancing,  i.  407'. 
Daniel,  L  407^ 
Darkness,  L  407** ;  iL  682'. 
Dates,  L  408' ;  ii.  184^  323'. 
Daughter,  i.  417^ 
Daughter-in-law,  L  417**. 
David,  L  417** ;  iL  171^ 

Son  of,  L  526^  636' ;  iL'  176', 
221',  653*. 
Day,  L  418'. 

of  Atonement,  L  419'. 

of  Christ,  L  420**. 

of  Judgment,  L  421',  424^ 

of  the  Lord,  L  421^ 

That,  L  424**. 
Dayspring,  L  425». 
Dead,  L  425^  357** ;  iL  668**  f. 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  i.  426^ 
Death,  L  427^  278^ 

(figurative),  L  426^  428^ 

and  Sin,  L  428'. 

of  Christ,  i.  429',  376'  ff.,  488', 
661';  iL  1.53**  ff.,  257',  398^ 
479**  ff.,  542^  665**,  639',  794'. 


Debt,  Debtor,  L  434^  202';  iL 

42^ 
Decapolis,  i.  435**. 
Deceit,  Deception,  L  436**. 
Decree,  L  437*. 
Dedication  (Feast  of),  L  437'. 
Defilement,  IL  457**  ff,  458**  ff. 
Deliverance,  L  437**. 
Demon,  Demoniacal  Possession, 

L438',  20**f.,  149*;  iL  93^ 
Den,  L  443**. 
Denarius,  ii.  199^ 
Denial,  L  444'. 
Dependence,  L  445',  139**,  403% 

606**f.;  iL  187**. 
Dereliction,  L  447** ;  iL  616^ 
Desert,  iL  822**. 
Desire,  L  448^ 
Desolation,  L  453^ 
Despise,  L  463**. 
Despondency,  L  454**. 
Desposyni,  L  638**. 
Destruction,  L  455',  791'-  **. 
Determinism,  L  622'. 
DevUi   L   439' ff.,   16^  20^  92^, 

652' ;  iL  59',  62^  669',  630'. 
Devotion,  i.  465'. 
Didrachm,  ii.  200*. 
Didymus,  L  457'. 
Dinner,  L  457' ;  iL  161'. 
Disciple,  L  457*,  106»,  266**;  iL 

283**. 
Discipleship,  L  459',  250'. 
Discipline,  L  460'. 
Discourse,  L  461',  884**. 
Disease,  L  462%  402'. 
Dish,  L  464'. 
Dispersion,  L  465'. 
Ditch,  L  467'. 
Dives,  L  467'. 
Divinity  of  Christ,  L  467^  139', 

365**;  iL639'. 
Divorce,    L    483%    30**  ff.,    201% 

546** ;  u.  15%  610'. 
Doctor,  L  485'. 
Doctrines,  L  485'. 
Dog,  L  64'. 
Dominion,  i.  489*. 
Door,  i.  490% 
Doubt,  i.  491'. 
Dove,  i.  491**,  65% 
Doxology,  L  492'. 
Drachm,  iL  200*. 
Draught  of  Fishes,  i.  493'. 
Draw-net,  L  493',  698% 
Dream,  L  494'. 
Dress,  i.  498%  338%  340'. 
Drinking,  i.  604% 
Dropsy,  i.  600'. 
Drowning,  i.  601'. 
Drunkenness,  i.  601'. 
Dumb,  i.  426%  463'. 
Dung,  i.  39**. 
Dust,  L  601% 
Duty,  L  602',  154'. 
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Eagle,  i.  86^. 

Ear,  L  509*. 

Earthly  and  Heavenly,  i.  509*. 

Earthquake,  i.  604^ 

Easter,  L  255»»  ff. 

Eating  and  Drinking,  i.  504^. 

Eber,  L  504^ 

Ebioniam,  i.  504^  483*. 

Ecce  Homo,  i.  607* ;  ii.  768^ 

Education,   i.    507^  222^  283^ 

299^ 
Egg,  i.  66^ 
Egypt,  i.  509*,  600^ 
Egyptians   (Grospel   ace.   to),    i. 

677». 
Eighth  Day,  i.  610». 
Elder,  L  610». 
Eleazar,  L  510^. 
Elect,  Election,  i.  510S  307^ 
Eldad  and  Modad,  i.  01*. 
Eli,    Eli,    lama    '&zabht&ni,    i. 

447»» ;  ii.  616\ 
Eliakim,  i.  514* 
Ellas  (Apocalypse  of),  i.  91*. 
Eliezer,  i.  514*. 
EUjah,  i.  514*. 
Elisabeth,  i.  514^ 
ElUha,  i.  515*. 
Eliud,  i.  515*. 
Elmadam,  i.  615*. 
Emmanuel,  i.  782*. 
Emmaus,  i.  515*. 
Endurance,  L  516^ 
Enemies,  i.  517^. 
Energy,  i  518*. 
Enoch,  L  518^ 

Book  of,  i.  80*". 
Enos,  L  518\ 
Enrolment,  L  143^  a04'»  ff.,  275*, 

409»» ;  ii.  463*. 
Enthusiasm,  i.  518^ ;  ii.  845^ 
Entry  into  Jerusalem,  i.  519^ ; 

ii.  309*. 
Environment,     i.     282^  ff.;     ii. 

293*' ff.,  847*. 
Envy,  L  521^ 
Ephphatha,  i.  522*. 
Ephraim,  i.  522^. 
Epilepsy,  i.  522»» ;  ii.  91^ 
Epiphany,  i.  261*. 
Equality,  i.  623^ 
Er,  i.  524*. 
Error,  i.  524*. 
Eschatology,  L   525*,   19^   160*, 

421*,  424»» ;  ii.  149*. 
2  Esdras,  i.  84^  95\ 
Eali,  i.  536*. 

Essenes,  L  536* ;  ii.  291*. 
Eternal  Fire,  i.  536^ 
Life,  L   538*,  534*,    784»»;   ii, 

30^ 
Punishment,   L   640*,   790*  ff.  ; 

u.  441*,  503*,  668^  785^ 
Sin,  i.  541%  788*,  790»»  5  u.  1S1\ 
Eternity,  i.  542*». 


Ethics,  L  543*,  661*. 

Eunuch,  L  647*. 

Evangelist,  i.  549*. 

Evening,  i.  550*. 

EvU,  i  560*. 

Evil  One,  L  16*,  20*,  92*,  439*, 

652* ;  ii.  59*,  62*,  63*,  669*, 

630*. 
Spirit,  L  438*  fil 
Evolution,  L  552*. 
Exaltation,  L  654* ;  ii.  615*,  614*. 
Example,  i  665*. 
Exclusiveness,  i.  668*,  99*,  278*, 

370*  f.,  642*;  u.  299*. 
Excommunication,  i.  659*. 
Excuse,  L  560*. 
Exorcism,  i.  440*. 
Experience  (Religious),  ii  493% 

522*. 
Expiation,  i.  137*,  433* ;  iL  469*, 

479*. 
Extortion,  L  561*. 
Eye,  i.  661*. 
Eye-witnesses,  i.  561*. 

Fable,  u.  314*. 

Face,  L  561*. 

Fact  and  Theory,  i.  562*. 

Faith,  i.  567*,  187*  ff.,  403*,  530*, 

776* ;  ii.  566*,  766*. 
Unconscious,  ii.  776*. 
Faithfubiess,  i.  571*,  293*. 
Fall,  i.  671*,  28*,  99* ;  u.  633*. 
False  Christs,  i.  574*. 
Prophets,  i.  575*. 
Witness,  i.  675*. 
Fame,  i.  576*. 
Family,  L  676*,  677*,  289*,  304*  ; 

ii.  648*. 
Famine,  L  578*. 
Fan,  i.  578*. 
Farthmg,  ii.  200*  f . 
Fasting,  i.  579*,  130*,  253*,  258*  ff. ; 

ii.  12*,  699*. 
of  Christ,  ii.  287*,  699*. 
Father,  Fatherhood,  L  679*,  279*, 

306*,  362*,  486*,  773*,  890* ;  iL 

266*,  890*. 
Fathers,  i.  582*. 
Father's  House,  i.  582*. 
Fathom,"  iL  819*. 
Fatlings,  L  63*. 
Favour,  L  686*. 

Fayilm  Grospel  Fragment,  L  678*. 
Fear,  L  683*. 
Feasts,  i.   584*,   168*,   437*;    ii. 

324*,  331*,  694*. 
Feeding  the  Multitudes,  L  585*, 

894*. 
Feet,  L  586*,  605*. 
Fellowship,  L  687*,  238*,  351*. 
Fetters,  L  277*. 
Fever,  L  590*,  463*. 
Field,  i.  591*. 
Fierceness,  L  591*. 


Fig-tree,  i.  592*. 
Fire,  L  595*. 

Eternal,  L  636*. 
Firkin,  L  696* ;  iL  820*. 
First  and  Last,  L  595*. 
Firstborn,  L  596*. 
First-fruits,  L  697*. 
FLsh,  Fisher,  Fishing,   L    698^, 

Symbol  of  Christ,  L  308*. 
Five,  iL  250*. 
Flax,  IL  643*. 
Flesh,  L  699*. 
Flesh  and  Blood,  L  214*. 
Flight,  L  600*,  609*. 
Flock,  L  602*. 
Flood,  i  602*. 
Flowers,  L  602*. 
Flute-players,  L  602*. 
Fly,  L  181*. 
Foaming,  L  523*. 
Fold,  i.  68*,  602*  ;  iL  620*. 
Following,  L  603*. 
Food,  L  604*;  u.  150*  ff 
Fool,  L  604*. 
Foolishness,  i.  604*. 
Foot,  L  605*,.  686*. 
Footstool,  L  606*. 
Force,  L  606*. 

Forerunner,  L  861* ;  iL  170*. 
Foresight,  L  608*. 
Forgiveness,  L  615*,  150*.  279% 

293*,  377*  f.,  923*;  u.  241% 

619*,  791*. 
Forsaken,  L  447*  ;  iL  616*. 
Forsaking  All,  L  619*. 
Forty,  iL  250*,  715*. 
Foundation  of  the  World,  L  620*. 
Four,  ii.  251*. 
Fourteen,  iL  249*. 
Fowl,  L  620*. 
Fox,  L  620*,  65^. 
Fragments,  i.  620*. 
Frankincense,  L  620*. 
Freedom,  L  621* ;  ii.  29*. 
Free  WiU,  L  621*,  561* ;  ii.  239*. 
Friendship,  L  622*,  290*. 
Fringes,  L  219*. 
Fruit,  L  624*. 
Fulfilment,  L  625*  ;  iL  239*,  265*, 

395*,  428*. 
Fulness,  L  629*. 
of   the  Time,  L  630*,  33*  ff, 

144*  ff,  626*. 
Funeral,  L  241*. 
Furlong,  ii.  820*. 
Furnace  of  Fire,  i,  595*. 
Future,  L  342*,  523* ;  iL  321*. 

Gabbatha,  i.  631*  ;  ii.  329*. 
Gabriel,  L  631*. 
Gadara,  Gadarenes,  L  631*. 
Gain,  L  632*. 
Galiliean,  L  632*. 
Galilee,  L  632* ;  iL  207*. 
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GaUlee  (Sea  of),  ii  587^ 
GaU,  i.  e34». 
Games,  i.  6^4^  222*. 
Garden,  i.  635*. 
Garner,  i,  172^ 
Gate,  i.  635»  ;  ii.  709». 
Gehenna,  L  635^  527^ 
Grenealogies  of  Jesus  Christ,  i. 

636' ;  iL  249'. 
Generation,  i.  639^ 
Crennesaret  (Lake  of),  ii.  587^. 

Land  of,  L  640*. 
Gentiles,  L  641*' ;  ii  194^,  296^ 

Court  of,  ii.  709*. 
Gentleness,  L  643*. 
Crerasenes,  Gergesenes,  L  643^ 
Gerizim,  L  644*. 
Gestures,  L  645*. 
Gethsemane,  L  646^ ;  iL  207*. 
Ghost,  L  647*. 
Gift,  L  647*-  ^ 
Girdle,  L  498^  499^ 
Giving,  i.  647^  42* ;  ii  699*. 
Glad  Tidings,  i.  659^ 
Glory,  i.  648»» ;  ii  621'>. 
Gluttonous,  L  649^. 
Gnashing  of  Teeth,  L  650*. 
Gnat,  L  67*. 
Goat,  i.  63^ 
God,  L  650* ;  iL  277*,  761^ 

Attributes,  ii.  277*. 

Fatherhood,  L  279*,  305*,  579^ 
660* ;  u.  77^  265^  353*,  761^ 

HoUness,  L  651*,  728^ 

Love  to  Christ,  L  356* ;  ii.  79*. 

Love  to  man,  L  433* ;  iL  77^ 

Nature,  iL  187*,  238*  ff. 

Omnipotence,  ii.  276*. 

Omnipresence,  iL  278*. 

Oneness,  L  650* ;  ii.  201^  761»». 

Pharisaic  doctrine  of,  iL  353*. 

Righteousness,  iL  529^. 

in  Apocalyptic  Literature,  L 
92^ 

in  Apocrypha,  L  98**. 
Gods,  L  651^ 
Gold,  L  652*'. 
Golden  Rule,  i.  653*. 
Golgotha,  L  655*. 
Gomorrah,  i.  657*» ;  iL  650^ 
Good, L  657^ 

Goodness,  L  658^  295«>,  798»». 
Goodwill,  L  356»». 
Gospel,  L  659^ 
Gospels,  L  663^. 

Apocryphal,  i.  671* ;  ii.  706*. 

Text  of,  ii.  717^ 
Government,   i.    333*;    ii.    229*», 

377*. 
Governor,  i.  685'*. 
Grace,  L  686^  697^ 
Graciousne8s,  L  689*. 
Grapes,  i.  800*",  824*. 
Grass,  ii.  690*. 
Grave,  ii.  734*. 
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Grave-clothes,  L  690*. 
Greatness,  L  690^ 
Grecians,  Greeks,  L  691*. 
Greek  Language,  iL  3*ffl 
Greetings,  L  692**. 
Grief,  iL  665'>. 
Grinding,  ii.  18 1^ 
Groaning,  i.  62i* ;  iL  624*. 
Growing,  i.  693*,  229^  363^  460*. 
Guard,  L  694*. 
Guest,  L  694^ 
Guest-chamber,  L  695*. 
Guide,  i.  696^ 
GuUe,  L  436^ 
Guilt,  L  696*;  u.  630»'ff. 
Gulf,  L  698^ 

Hades,  L  21»»f.,  426»»f.,  627^  713*; 

iL669*. 
Hair,  L  699*. 
Hall,  L  699^ 
Hallel,  L  699^ 
Hallowed,  L  700»>. 
Halting,  L  700»>. 
Hand,  L  701*. 
Handmaid,  L  701^ 
Happiness,  i.  702* ;  iL  667^ 
Hardening  of  heart,  L  703^ 
Harlot,  L  703»». 
Harvest,  L  40*. 
Hating,  Hatred,  L  704*. 
Head,  L  706*. 
Headship,  L  706^ 
Healing,  iL  553*.    [See  Cures]. 
Hearing,  i.  708*. 
Heart,  L  709»». 
Heat,  L  711». 
Heathen,  L  711*. 
Heaven,  L  711*;  iL  616*. 
Heavenly  Things,  L  503*. 
Hebrews  (Gospel),  L  505*,  675**. 
Hedge,  i.  712*. 
Heir,  i.  712^ 
HeU,  i.  627^  595^,  635^ 
Descent  into,  L  713*. 
Hellenists,  L  691*. 
Hem  of  Garment,  L  717*,  219*. 
Hen,  L  64*. 
Herb,  L  717*. 
Hermon,  L  717* ;  u.  742**. 
Herod,  L  717*,  408**  f.;  u.  110**, 

229^  378*,  755*. 
Herodians,  i.  723*. 
Herodias,  L  723*. 
Hezekiah,  L  723^ 
Hezron,  L  723^ 
High  Priest,  L  723** ;  iL  417*. 
Highway,  L  724**. 
HOI,  Hill-country,  L  725*. 
Hindrance,  i.  725*. 
Hire,  i.  725**. 
Hireling,  i.  725**. 
Historical,  L  726*. 
Holiness,  L  728*,  336*,  652*;   iL 

561^ 


Holy  of  Holies,  iL  710*. 
One,  L  730**. 
Place,  iL  709**. 

Spirit,   L    731*,    488^    650* ff., 
729^  890* ;  iL  763*,  831^ 

Authority,  i.  157**. 

in  the  Soul,  ii.  346**,  495*. 

Pawclete,  ii.  317** ;  L  775^ 

Sin    against,    L  209*,    617*, 
650** ;  ii.  786**. 

Ubiquity,  iL  280*. 
Thmg,  L  744**. 
Home,  L  745*. 
Honesty,  L  746*. 
Honey,  i.  746^ 
Honour,  i.  747*. 
Hook,  L  598**. 
Hope,  L  747**. 
Hopefulness,  L  748*. 
Horn,  L  749^ 
Hosanna,     L     749^     764**;     ii. 

556^ 
Hospitality,  i.  751*,  694^  827*, 

837**. 
Host,  L  54*,  751*,  827*. 
Hour,  L  751*,  418**. 
House,  i.  752*. 
Household,  L  753*. 
Householder,  L  753**. 
Quieh,  i.  898**. 
Humanity  of  Christ,  L  753**. 
Humiliation  of  Christ,   L  755**, 

395**. 
Humility,  L  757^  142*;  iL  83*. 

183*. 
Humour,  L  760** ;  iL  10*. 
Hundred,  u.  250**. 
Hunger,  L  76P. 
Husband,  L  762**. 
Husbandman,  i.  762**. 
Husks,  L  763**. 
Hymn,  L  764*. 
Hypocrisy,  L  766^. 
Hyssop,  L  767^ 

Ideal,  L  767*. 

Ideas  (Leading),  i.  769**. 

Idumsea,  L  776*. 

Ignorance,  L  776*,  17^  366*;  ii. 

703^  830*. 
Illustrations,  i.  776^ 
Image,  L  778*. 
Imagination,  i.  778*. 
Imitation,  L  779**. 
Immanence,  L  781*;  iL  41 1^ 
Immanuel,  L  782* ;  ii.  219**. 
Immortality,  i.  784^ 

in  Apocrypha,  L  1(X)*. 
Impediment,  L  463*. 
Importunity,  L  793*. 
Impossibility,  L  793^ 
Impotence,  L  793**. 
In,  i.  794^ 
In  Christ,  L  796* ;  u.  403*f.,  411^ 

565*,  748*,  780*. 
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Incarnation,  i.   796%    15**,   6&3\ 

572». 
Incense,  i.  8I4\ 
Independence,  ii  286*. 
Indignation,  i.  60%  591% 
Individual,  i.  814*  ;  ii.  649>,  689*. 

Responsibility,  ii.  492% 
Individualism,  i.  816% 
Individuality,  i.  819*. 
Individuality  of  Christ,  1.  821*. 
Indolence,  i.  822% 
Indwelling,  L  280*,  446%  782*. 
Infancy,  L  822%  15%  298%  681*  ff. 
Infimuty,  i.  794*. 
Influence,  i.  824^. 
Inheritance,  i.  827*. 
Inn,  i.  827*. 
Innocence,  i.  828*^. 
Innocents,  i.  828%  823% 
Inscription,  ii.  732*. 
Insects,  i.  67*. 
Insight,  L  829*. 
Inspiration,  i.  831*. 
Insurrection,  L  835*. 
Intercession,  i.  835^. 
Interest,  i.  837*. 
Intermediate  State,  i.420*,  lld^fL ; 

ii  669*. 
Invitation,  L  837^ 
Irony,  iL  10*  f. 
Isaac,  1.  839*. 
Isaiah,  i.  839*. 

Ascension  of,  i.  90*. 
Iscariot,  i  907*'  f- 
Israel,  Israelites,  i.  839^ ;  ii.  229*, 

230*. 
Issue  of  Blood,  i.  843*^ 
Itursea,  i.  843^. 

Jacob,  i.  844*. 
Jacob's  Well,  i  846*. 
Jairus,  i.  845^. 
James,  i.  846*. 

Protevangelium  of,  L  681% 
Jannai,  i.  847% 
Jared,  i.  847% 
Jealousy,  i.  847%  521% 
Jechoniah,  i.  848^. 
Jehoshaphat,  i.  848**. 
Jericho,  i.  848% 

Jerusalem,  i.  849* ;  ii.  306*,  437^ 
Jesse,  i.  859^. 
Jesus  (Name),  i.  859*';  u.  219*, 

556*. 
Jews,  i.  861*. 
Joanan,  i.  861*. 
Joanna,  i.  861*. 
Joda,  i.  861% 
John,  i.  861% 
John  the  Baptist,  i.  861»». 

Baptism,  i.  169**. 

Death,  i.  412*». 
John  (Apostle),  i.  866*. 

(Presbyter),  L  669%  873% 

(Gospel),  i.  869%  885% 


Jonah,  i.  895* ;  ii.  626*. 

Jonam,  i.  897*. 

Joram,  i.  897*. 

Jordan,  i.  897*. 

Jorim,  i.  901% 

Josech,  L  901% 

Joseph,  i.  901**. 

Joseph  the  Carpenter  (History 

of),  i.  683% 
Joseph  (Prayer  of),  L  91*. 
Joses,  i.  902% 
Josiah,  i.  903^. 
Jot,  i.  903*. 
Jotham,  i.  903*. 
Journey,  ii.  747*. 
Joy,  i.  903* ;  iL  667^ 
Jubilees  (Book  of),  i.  89*. 
Judsea,  i.  905*. 
Judah,  I  906*. 
Judah  (place),  i.  906*. 
Judaism,  ii.  288% 
Judas,  Jude,  i.  906**,  103% 
Iscariot,  i.  907%  41%  244%  293** ; 

ii.  239*. 
Judge,  Christ  as,  i.  141*,  337% 

422*,  914* ;  ii,  396%  616% 
Judging  (by  men),  L  913%  176*> ; 

u.  241*. 
Judgment,    L    914%    93*,    628*, 

540% 
Private,  i.  156*. 
Judgment  Day,  i.  421*. 
Just,  L  915*. 
Justice,  i.  916% 
Justification,  i.  917**,    697**,   ii. 

515**,  533%  545*,  889% 
Justifying  one's  self,  i.  926*. 

Keeping,  i.  925*. 

Kenosis,  i.  927*,  15*  ff. ;  u.  204% 
762% 

Kerioth,  i.  908*. 

Keys,  i.  929*,  9%  249% 

Khan,  L  827*. 

Kid,  i.  64*. 

Kidron,  i.  237**. 

Kin,  Kindred,  Kinship,  i.  929% 

Kindness,  i.  929**. 

King,  i.  931*. 

King  of  Israel,  ii.  221*. 

King  of  the  Jews,  i.  477**,  931** ; 
ii.  221*. 

Kingdom  of  God  (of  Heaven), 
i.  932%  325%  379%  486*,  525% 
527*,  528**,  678%  660%  711% 
770*,  775*;  ii.  144%  149*, 
267**f.,  388%436%700% 

Kiss,  i.  935**. 

Kneeling,  i.  935% 

Knocking,  L  936% 

Knowledge,  i.  140*,  141%  287% 
365* ;  u.  699% 

Labour,  ii.  1». 

Lake  of  Gennesaret,  ii.  587**. 


Lamb,  i.  64*. 

Title  of  Christ,  ii.  526%  620**. 
Lame,  iL  2»* ;  L  700% 
Lamech,  iL  2**. 
Lamentation,  iL  2**,  811% 
Lamp,  ii.  3* ;  L  268% 
Lane,  ii.  680**. 
Language  of  Christ,  ii.  3%  268% 

270*. 
Lantern,  iL  5% 
Last,  i.  695**. 

Day,  L  421*. 

Supper,  iL   5**;   L  414%   464% 
882**;  u.  63%  71%  326%  409», 
795^. 
Latchet,  IL  9*. 
Latin,  iL  732% 
Laughter,  ii.  9**. 

Law,  iL  11*;  L  345"*  fl'.,  430**, 
640*  f. ;  ii.  148*.  231%  266*, 
363*»f.,531%733%741*. 

of  God,  ii.  16% 
Lawlessness,  ii.  17*,  632*. 
Lawyer,  ii.  17% 
Laying  on  of  hands,  iL  736% 
Lazarus,  iL  18* ;  i.  9*,  467*. 

of  Bethany,  iL  19* ;  L  894% 
Leading,  ii.  20*. 
Learning,  ii.  20**. 
Leaven,  ii.  21% 
Leaves,  ii.  22*. 
LebbeeuB,  iL  22*. 
Legion,  ii.  23*. 
Legs,  ii.  23% 
Leprosy,  ii.  24*,  467% 
Letters,  ii.  26**. 
Levelling,  IL  27*. 
Levi,  ii.  27*. 
Levirate  Law,  ii.  27*. 
Levites,  ii.  27% 
Liberality,  ii.  28*. 
Liberty,  iL  29*,  261% 
Lie.  Lying,  L  436**,  675% 
Life,  iL  30* ;  L  892*. 

Common,  L  349*. 

Eternal,  L  534%  538*,  784** ;  ii. 
30% 
Light,  ii.  32** ;  L  214*,  892% 
Lightning,  ii.  35*. 
Lily,  ii.  35% 
Linen,  iL  35% 
Lip,  ii.  35% 
Little  Ones,  ii.  36*. 
Living,  ii.  39*. 

God,  ii.  39*. 
Loaf.  ii.  42* ;  i.  230'». 
Loans,  iL  42% 
Locust,  ii,  43* ;  i.  67*. 
Logia,  ii.  45*.  87*.  309% 
Logos,  ii.  49** ;  L  183**,  478%  480*, 

889* ;  ii.  168%  223*.  763*. 
Loneliness,  ii.  52**. 
Long-suffering,  ii.  53% 
Look.  Christ's,  iL  54*. 
Lord.  iL  55*.  224%  565% 
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Lord's  Day,  i.  25l^ 
Prayer,  iL  57»,  60^  610». 
Supper,    ii.    a3^    71»>;   L    73^ 
218^  STS'ff.,  400*";  iL  152*, 
279^  328^  543^  795^. 
Lost,  iL  76*,  654*,  glSK 
Lot,  iL  76^ 
Lote,  ii.  77* ;  i.  278*. 
Love,  iL  77*;  L  35.5*  f.,  771^f.,  893*. 
Christ's,    L    287^  288^  433*'; 

iL  79*,  339^ 
God's  to  Christ,  i.  356* ;  iL  79*. 

to  man,  L  433* ;  ii.  77^ 
Man's  to  God,  i.  547*' ;  u.  79»»£. 
to  man,  L  238*,  547*  f . ;  ii. 
80S242*ff.,356»»ff. 
Lowliness,  iL  83* ;  L  292*,  757*» ; 

iL  183*. 
Lake,  ii.  83*. 

Luke  (Gospel),  iL  M^ ;  L  606*. 
Lunatic,    ii.    91^;    L    522^;    iL 

96*. 
Lust,  iL  95*,  631»»f. 
Lysanias,  ii.  95*. 

Maath,  ii.  96*. 

Machserus,  ii.  96*. 

Madness,  iL  96*. 

Magadan,  ii.  97'  ;  i.  406*. 

Magdala,  ii.  97* ;  L  406*. 

Magdalene,  ii.  97*,  139»». 

Magi,  iL  97'> ;  L   131*' ;  iL  212»>, 

675*. 
Magistrate,  iL  101*. 
Magnificat,  ii.  101*;  L  75*';  ii. 

141*. 
Mahalaleel,  iL  103^ 
Maid,  ii.  103^ 
Maimed,  iL  104*. 
Majesty,  iL  104*. 
Malchus,  iL  106^ 
Malefactor,  iL  106*. 
Mammon,  ii.  106*. 
Man,  ii.  107'' ;  i.  291^ 
Manaen,  ii.  110*. 
Manasseh,  ii.  111*. 
Manger,  ii.  111*. 
Manifestation,  iL  111*'. 
Manliness,  iL  113*. 
Manna,  iL  114^ 
Mansion,  ii.  1 15* ;  i.  5*. 
Manuscripts,  ii.  115**,  721*. 
Marcion  (Gospel  of),  i.  679^ 
Mark,  iL  119*  ;  L  120*. 
Mark  (Gospel),  ii.  120*» ;  L  669»»f. ; 

ii.  310*. 
Conclusion  of,  L  116**;  iL  131^ 

509^  723''. 
Market,  Market-place,  ii.  136*. 
Marks  of  Jesus,  iL  677*. 
Marriage,  iL   136^   138*;  i.  29*, 

130*,  274*,  484*,  548^  677*'; 

ii.  15^  27*. 
Martha,  ii.  138^ 
Mary,  ii.  139*'. 


Mary — 
The  Virgin,  iL  140** ;  L  681*  if. ; 

iL  835*. 
Departure  of,  i.  683^ 
Master,  ii.  142*,  224*. 
Mattatha,  iL  142*. 
Mattathias,  ii.  142*. 
Matthan,  iL  142*'. 
Matthat,  ii.  142**. 
Matthew,  iL  142**. 
(Gospel),  iL  143*' ;  L  605*,  669**  f.; 

iL  310*. 
Maundy  Thursday,  i.  260*. 
Meals,  ii.  150^  683*. 
Measures,  ii.  819**. 
Mediator,   iL    153*;   L   431°;   iL 

397**  f. 
Medicine,  i.  402*. 
Meekness,  ii.  159* ;  i.  142*. 
Melchi,  iL  161^ 
Melchizedek,  ii.  416**. 
Melea,  iL  161^ 
Menna,  ii.  161**. 
Mental  Characteristics,  ii.  161**, 

781*. 
Merchant,  ii.  738^ 
Mercy,  iL  166^ 
Merit,  ii.  167»>. 
Messenger,  ii.  170^ 
Messiah,   iL   171*;   i.   22\  471*, 

486S  526*,  841'' f.;   iL  143^ 

231*,  354^  396*,  659^  ff. 
in  Apocalyptic,  i.  93*;  iL  173*  ff. 
in  Apocrypha,  i.  94*'  ff. ;  ii.660»'f . 
Metaphors,  ii.  179*. 
Methuselah,  iL  181*>. 
Mile,  ii.  820*. 
MUl,  Mill-stone,  ii.  181^ 
Mina,  ii.  199*'. 
Mind,  iL  161^ 

Minister,  Ministration,  ii.  182^. 
Ministry,  iL  183*';  L  24^  411*'; 

ii.  369*. 
Minstrels,  L  602^ 
Mint,  U.  186^ 
Miracles,  iL  186*' ;  L  107^  607^ 

893** ;  iL  382*,  656*,  682^,  688». 
in  Name  of  Christ,  iL  218*. 
Miraculous  Conception,  iL  806*  ff. 
Mission,  ii.  191**. 
Missions,  iL  193*'. 
Mite,  iL  201*. 
Mockery,  ii.  196*' ;  i.  757*. 
Money,  iL  198*. 
Money-changers,  i.  168*,  244*. 
Monogram  (Sacred),  i.  309**. 
Monotheism,    iL    201**;    L   650*, 

840* ;  ii.  761^ 
Month,  iL  731*. 
Moon,  ii.  202^ 
Morality,    Moral    Iaw,   L   346% 

543* ff.;  iL  15\ 
Morning,  ii.  202*'. 
Moses,  iL  203*. 
Moses'  Seat,  iL  711**. 


Mote,  L  176*. 

Moth,  iL  205* ;  i.  67*. 

Mother,  iL  205\ 

Mount,  Mountain,  ii.  206*,  611*. 

Mount  of  Olives,  iL  206*'. 

Mourning,  iL  208*' ;  L  131*,  602^ ; 

iL  2^  496^  811k 
Mouth,  U.  209«^. 
Multitude,  iL  209* ;  i.  396\  404*. 

Feeding  the,  i.  685*',  894*. 
Murder,  u.  210*'. 
Murmur,  Murmuring,  ii.  211*. 
Music,  iL  211*. 
Mustard,  iL  211k 
Myrrh,  ii.  212*. 
Mystery,  ii.  213*. 

Pagan,  ii.  70**. 
Mysticism,  u.  412*,  867^  871*. 
Myth,  iL  214*,  874*. 

Naaman,  ii.  216*. 
Naggai,  iL  216*. 
Nahor,  ii.  216*. 
Nahshon,  iL  216*. 
Nahum,  ii.  216*. 
Nail,  L  398*,  687'. 
Nain,  u.  216k 
Nakedness,  iL  216k 
Name,  u.  217*. 
Names,  ii.  218k 

and  Titles  of  Christ,  iL  219*. 
Naphtali,  ii.  22o». 
Napkin,  iL  226k 
Nard,  iL  227»,  265*. 
Nathan,  ii.  227k 
Nathanael,  ii.  227** ;  L  173*. 
Nation,  ii.  229*. 
Nationality,  ii.  231*. 
Nativity,  i.  196**,  202*,  408k 
Naturalness,  iL  232*. 
Nature,  Natural  Phenomena,  ii. 
233»,  361»,  677k 

Influence  on  Christ,  iL  299*  ff. 
Natures  (Two),  L  139*,  140*,  481^ 
812**  f.;   ii.  276k  669k  851*, 
853*'ff.,  860*ff.,  865*ff. 
Nazarene,  ii.  235* ;  L  505*. 
Nazareth,  iL  236k 
Nazirite,  ii.  237k 
Necessity,  iL  238* ;  L  622». 
Neck,  iL  240*. 
Needle,  iL  240*. 
Neighbour,  iL  240^  81k 
Neri,  ii.  241k 
Nest,  u.  241k 
Nets,  ii.  241b ;  L  598k 

Parable  of,  ii.  698k 
New  Birth,  L  740"  f. ;  ii.  485b  ff. 

Commandment,  ii.  242*;  L  238**, 
345*' ff. 

Covenant,  L  374**  if. ;  iL  548*. 

Testament,  ii.  243*. 
Apocrypha  in,  L  lOO^f. 
Apocalyptic  in,  i.  94*. 
Nicanor  (Gate  of),  ii.  709k 
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Nicodemus,  ii.  244',  770*. 

Parousia,  ii.  321»» ;  i.  280^  342»» ; 

Pinnacle,  ii.  367*. 

Gospel  of,  i.  684». 

iL438*. 

Pipe,  iL  367*. 

Night,  ii.  245». 

Parties  (Political),  ii.  380*. 

Pit.  iL  367". 

Nineveh,  Ninevites,  iL  246^. 

Passion  Week,  ii.  323*. 

Pitcher,  u.  367". 

Noah,  ii.  247\ 

Passover,  ii.  324^  326»> ;  i.  413*  ff. ; 

Pity,  iL  367" ;  L  142". 

Nobleman,  ii.  247^ 

u.  5»»ff. 

Place  of  Toll,  iL  474*. 

Non-resistance,  L  647*;  ii.  161% 

Samaritan,  iL  559*. 

Plague,  ii.  369*. 

617M.,  791^ 

Past,  ii.  328^ 

Plan,  iL  369*,  408*. 

Numbers,  ii.  247*>. 

Patience,  u.  329* ;  i.  142'*. 

Platter,  iL  371*. 

Nnnc  Dimittis,  ii.  253*. 

of  Christ,  i.  294* ;  iL  329*. 

Play,  L  222*,  634". 

Paul.  ii.  886*. 

Pleasure,  iL  371". 

Oaths,  ii.  254* ;  i.  546^ 

Conversion,  ii.  404»,  508»»f. 

Pleroma,  L  629*. 

Obed,  ii.  256». 

Christology,  ii.  155*,  400*,  403*. 

Plough,  ii.  372*. 

Obedience,  u.  266» ;  i.  288*,  430^ 

Preaching,  ii.  400*. 

Poet,  ii.  372». 

Obscurity,  ii.  268^ 

Pavement,  ii.  329*' ;  i.  631*. 

Police,  ii.  377*. 

Observation,  ii.  258*», 

Peace,  iL  330»» ;  i.  146*. 

Political  Conditions,  iL  378* ;  L 

Occupation,  ii.  259<^. 

Pearl,  iL  331^ 

144*ff.,630*tt 

Offence,  ii.  259»» ;  i.  ISOK 

Peleg,  ii.  331'». 

Poor,  u.  385* ;  L  129",  506*. 

Offerings,  ii.  262^ 

Penitence,  ii.  498*. 

in  Spirit,  iL  386^ 

Officer,  ii.  262t>. 

Penny,  iL  199^  200^ 

Popularity,  u.  380". 

Offices  of  Christ,  ii.  283*. 

Pentecost,  u.  331^ ;  i.  26G^. 

of  Jesus,  ii.  381*. 

OU,  ii.  264». 

People,  ii.  334^  229*  ff. 

Population,  ii.  383* ;  L  396". 

Ointment,  ii.  265*. 

Penea,  iL  335»'. 

Porter,  iL  383" ;  L  68\ 

Old  Testament,  ii.  265»,  268^  288^ 

Perdition,  i.  455*. 

Portion.  U.  383". 

Olivet,  ii.  206«». 

Son  of,  i.  909»> ;  ii.  813^ 

Portraits  of  Christ,  L  4*.  312*  ff.  ; 

Omnipotence,  ii.  276*. 

PeresK,  iL  337*. 

u.  859". 

Onmipresence,  ii.  277*. 

Perfection  of  Jesus,  ii.  337*,  636* ; 

PossesMon,  L  20"  f.,   149*,  438*; 

Omniscience,  ii.  280»,  830*. 

L295'*. 

ii.  93". 

Oneness,  ii.  280''. 

Human,  ii.  341*. 

Pot,  iL  384*. 

Only-begotten,  ii.  281* ;  i.  182* ; 

Perplexity,  ii.  342*. 

Potter,  iL  384". 

ii.  657*. 

Persecution,  ii.  342**. 

Pound,  u.  384",  199". 

Opposition,  ii.  282*". 

Person  of  Christ,  L  187^  365*  f., 

Pounds  (Parable  of),  ii.  695". 

Oppression,  ii.  282»». 

469'* ff.,    473*,    476*  ff.,   506^ 

Poverty,  u.  385* ;  L  129",  506*. 

Oral  Law,  ii.  741*. 

673^  753»»,  821»;  iL  155*,  276^ 

of  Spirit,  U.  386". 

Orchard,  i.  635»  [Garden]. 

291^    401*ff.,    669*f.,    762», 

Power.  iL  387";  L  139",  141»f., 

Ordinances,  ii.  283*. 

849*  ff.,      853*' ff.,       860* ff.. 

606*. 

Organization,  ii.  283*. 

864'»ff.,  867»»ff: 

Praetorium,  U.  389* ;  L  699". 

Originality,  ii.  285* ;  i.  800* ;  ii. 

Personal    appearance,     L     180*, 

Praise,  u.  389". 

881»>. 

314" ;  ii.  104»». 

Prayer,  U.  390" ;  i.  835". 

Oven,  ii.  293» ;  i.  231*. 

Personality,  ii.  342»» ;  i.  187*,  279*, 

Christ's,  L  18",  141" ;  iL  391^. 

Owner,  ii.  293^ 

281* ;  iL  187*.  765»». 

Preaching,  U.  393* ;  L  660*,  661^ 

Ox,  i.  63^ 

Perverting,  ii.  349*. 

Christ,  ii.  393»> ;  L  133*,  662*>. 

Oxyrhyncus   Gospel    Fragment, 

Pestilence,  ii.  349*. 

Predestination,  L  93",  307",  621  ^  ; 

L679*. 

Peter,  ii.  349*. 

ii.  239*,  785*. 

Christology,  iL  399»»,  404^  406»». 

Prediction,  ii.  433",  436*,  777". 

Painting,  i.  122^. 

Confession,  L  247*"  ff. 

Pre-eminence  of  Christ,  ii.  403*. 

Palace,  ii.  293*. 

Denial,  L  444^ 

Pre-existence  of  Christ,  ii.  407*  ; 

Palestine,  ii.  293*. 

Gospel  of,  i.  668*,  677»». 

L  182b f.,  337*;  u.  174*,  657*. 

Government,  ii.  229^  377*. 

Preaching,  iL  399^ 

of  the  Soul,  ii.  288*,  746*. 

Political  Conditions,  ii.  378*. 

Supremacy,  L  248»» ;  ii.  350*. 

Premeditation,  u.  408*.  369*. 

Population,  i.  396^ ;  iL  383*. 

Pharisees,  iL  351»» ;  L  525*  544»»  ff. ; 

Preparation,  ii.  409*,  7*. 

Palm,  ii.  308^ 

u.  834*. 

Presence,  ii.  410^ ;  L  287^. 

Palm  Sunday,  L  260*. 

PhUanthropy,  ii.  356^ 

Presentation,   ii.  412*;   L  262^ 

Palms  of  the  hands,  ii.  309*. 

Philip,  iL  359*. 

597*,  823* ;  ii.  287",  710*. 

Palsy,  ii.  319^ 

Gospel  of,  L  680**. 

Press,  L  396". 

Papias,  ii.  309* ;  i.  669*,  873*. 

Herod,  L  722»» ;  ii.  378*. 

Wine,  ii.  824". 

Parable,   ii.   312»>;   i.   21»»,   109^ 

Phylacteries,  iL  360*. 

Price  of  blood,  u.  413". 

331»» ;  ii.  145*,  673^  lOW 

Physical,  iL  360^ 

Pride,  ii.  414*. 

Paraclete,  ii.  317»»;  i.  34^  742*f., 

Physician,  iL  363*. 

Priest,  ii.  415" ;  L  297",  723". 

775K 

Piece  of  Money,   of  Silver,  ii. 

Priesthood    of  Christ,    iL    166". 

Paradise,  ii.  318^ 

200*- »>. 

415",  615". 

Paradox,  ii.  319*,  314*. 

Pigeon,  L  65",  491". 

Prince,  iL  418". 

Paralysis,  ii.  319\ 

PUate,  iL  363",  627»»,  754*  ff. 

Print,  iL  419*. 

Parents,  ii.  320». 

PUgrim,  u.  366*. 

Prison,  ii.  420*. 

Paronomasia,  ii.  321* ;  L  19P. 

Pillow,  ii.  366" ;  i.  405*. 

Prisoner,  ii.  420^. 
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Procurator,  iL  421»,  229^  378**. 
Prodigal  Son,  ii.  421»» ;  L  623»  ; 

iL555»>. 
Profaning,  Profanity,  iL  422*>. 
Profession,  iL  424\ 
Profit,  iL  425*. 
Progress,  ii.  425». 
Promise,  ii.  428*. 
Property,  ii.  429». 
Prophet,  ii.  431^  266»». 

False,  i.  675». 
Prophetess,  ii.  441**. 
Propitiation,  iL  441" ;  L  433*» ;  iL 

796*,  797^ 
Proselyte,  ii.  444*. 
Protevangelium,  i.  571^ 

of  James,  L  681*. 
Proverb,  ii.  445*. 
Proverbs  (Jesus'  use  of),  iL  445*. 
Providence,  ii.  448* ;  i.  68^  f . ;  ii. 

233^362«>. 
Prudence,  ii.  449*>. 
Psalms,  iL  450^ 

Imprecatory,  ii.  266*. 

Messianic,  ii.  173*,  451»»  ff. 

of  Solomon,  ii.  274**. 
Psychology,  i.  28^. 
Publican,  ii.  455*. 
Publishing,  ii.  455**. 
Punishment,  ii.  456*. 

Eternal,  i.  536*» ;  ii.  441*,  603^ 
668^  785**. 

Future,  L  357^  421*,  455*. 

in  Apocalyptic  Literature,   L 
93^ 
Purification,  ii.  457^ 
Purira,  ii.  458^. 
Purity,  iL  458b .  i.  771*. 
Purple,  ii.  459^ 
Purse,  iL  460* ;  i.  167^ 

Quarantania,  Mt.,  ii.  714^  823*'. 

Quaternion,  ii.  460*. 

Queen,  ii.  460*. 

Questions  and  Answers,  ii.  461*. 

Quirinius,  u.  463* ;  L  144*,  204^ 

409»» ;  u.  699*. 
Quotations,  iL  464* ;  i.  lOO** ;  ii. 

269*,  272*,  445*  ff. 

Rabbi,  iL  467*,  224*. 

Rabboni,  iL  467*. 

Raca,  iL  467*. 

Rachel,  ii.  468*. 

Rahab,  iL  468*' ;  i.  637^ 

Railing,  u.  196^,  527^ 

Raiment,  L  498*. 

Rain,  i.  40*. 

Ram,  iL  468^ 

Ramah,  iL  468^ 

Ransom,     u.    468";    L    73*;    iL 

479*»f.,  543*,  794". 
Raven,  L  66*. 
Reader,  ii.  469**. 
Readiness,  iL  470*. 


Reading,  i.  222",  607". 

Reality,  iL  471*. 

Reaping,  L  40* ;  ii.  622". 

Rebuke,  iL  473*. 

Receipt  of  Custom,  ii.  474*,  455*. 

Reconciliation,  ii.  474*,  477",  797*. 

Redemption,  iL  475" ;  L  99",  554*, 

573*. 
Redness  of  the  Sky,  ii.  484". 
Reed,  iL  484". 
Reflectiveness,  iL  484". 
Reform,  iL  485*. 
Reformation  Theology,  ii.  860*. 
Regeneration,  ii.  485",  772". 
Rehoboam,  ii.  489*. 
Rejection,  ii.  489*. 
Religion,  iL  489". 
Authority  in,  i.  153*. 
and  Art,  L  120*. 
and  Revelation,  iL  489",  522". 
at  Christ's  Advent,  i.  33*,  797* ff. 
Religious  Experience,    ii.    493", 

522". 
Rending  of  Garments,  ii.  496". 
Renunciation,  ii.  496" ;  L  772". 
Repentance,  ii.  498* ;  L  487",  616". 
Repetitions,  iL  499". 
Repose,  iL  600*,  602". 
Reproach,  iL  600". 
Reserve,  ii.  601". 
Resistance,  L  547* ;  iL  161*,  517", 

791". 
Responsibility    (Individual),    ii. 

492". 
Rest,  iL  502",  500*. 
Restoration,  Restorer,  iL  603* ;  L 

93" ;  ii.  174*. 
Resurrection  of  Christ,  iL  605"; 

L    132",  241"  f.,   488*,    654*; 

ii.  517*. 
Resurrection  of    the    Dead,    ii. 

514*;  L  19",  28",   93*,   217*, 

527* ;  ii.  173",  613*. 
in  Apocrypha,  L  100*. 
Retaliation,  ii.  517*,  161*,  791". 
Reticence,  iL  601"  [Reserve]. 
Retribution,  iL  618" ;  L  640*. 
Reu,  iL  620*. 
Revelation,  ii.  520*,  489". 

by  Dreams,  L  495". 
Revelation  (Christ  in  the  Book  of), 

ii.  526*,  481". 
Revenge,  iL  791*. 
Reverence,  iL  627* ;  L  160* 
Reviling,  u.  527",  196". 
Reward,  ii.  528* ;  L  93". 
Rhesa,  ii.  528". 
Riches,  L    129",  606*;    iL    106", 

429*,  648*,  747",  816"  ff. 
Right,  ii.  528" ;  i.  154*. 
Right  hand,  iL  614*. 
Righteous,     Righteousness,     iL 

529*. 
Ring,  iL  534*. 
River,  u.  534*. 


Roads,  ii.  634*. 
Robber,  ii.  635*. 
Robe,  L  499". 
Rock,  ii.  535",  678". 
RoU,  iL  636*. 
Rome,  Romans,  ii.  536*. 
and  Christ,  ii.  297". 
Roof,  L  752". 
Root,  ii.  538*. 
Rue,  iL  538". 
Rufus,  L  42*. 
Rule,  iL  538". 
Ruler,  u.  640*. 
Rust,  iL  540". 
Ruth,  iL  640" ;  L  637" ;  ii.  468". 

Sabbath,  ii.  640*,  151",  712". 
Sabbath  Day's  Journey,  ii.  641*, 

747*. 
Sackcloth,  iL  642". 
Sacraments,    L    325";  iL    852*, 

864*,    890".     [See    Baptism, 

Lord's  Supper]. 
Sacrifice,   iL   542";    L   554»;    iL 

156",  184*. 
Vicarious,  ii.  793*. 
Sacrifices,  Christ's  attitude  to,  L 

841*;  iL  711"ff. 
O.T.  in  rel.  to  Christ,  ii.  546". 
Sadducees,  ii.  548",  351" ;  L  785". 
Sadoc,  ii.  650*. 
Saints,  ii.  650*. 
Saints'  Days,  L  262". 
Salim,  iL  650". 
Saliva,  iL  624". 
Salmon,  ii.  651". 
Salome,  ii.  661". 
Salt,  iL  651". 
Salutation,  i.  692". 
Salvation,  ii.  652". 
Samaria,   Samaritans,    ii.    657% 

297*. 
Samaritan  (Good),  ii.  660". 
Sanctify,  Sanctification,  iL  661" ; 

L366*. 
Sand,  iL  666". 
Sandal,  iL  666". 
Sanhedrin,  iL  666". 
Sarepta,  iL  846". 
Satan,  iL  669* ;  L  16",  20",  92", 

439*ff.,    552*;  iL    69*,    62", 

630*. 
Satire,  ii.  10*  f . 
Saviour,  ii.  571*. 
Saying  and  Doing,  ii.  573". 
Sayings    (Unwritten),    ii.    674*; 

L  668*. 
Scarlet,  iL  675". 
Schism,  iL  781". 
School,  L  222",  507" ;  iL  691". 
Science,  iL  575". 
Scorn,  iL  679*. 
Scorpion,  iL  680* ;  L  66". 
Scourge,  Scourging,  ii.  581*. 
Scribes,  ii.  582* ;  i.  544". 
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•consciousness.        [See      Con- 
sciousness]. 

-control,   ii.  596'';  i.  294*';   ii. 
707». 

-defence,  i.  547» ;  ii.  161*,  517^ 
79P. 

-denial,  ii.  ogs** ;  i.  129»». 

-examination,  ii.  599^ 
Selfishness,  ii.  600^  498*. 
Self-renunciation,     i.     772**;    ii. 
496^ 

-restraint,  i.  294'' ;  ii.  696'*,  707*. 
sacrifice,  i.  295*,  530^  619* ;  ii. 
184*,  497*. 

•suppression,  it  601  ^ 
Semein,  ii  602*. 
Separation,  ii.  602*. 
Septuagint,  ii.  603*;  i.  114*. 
Sepulchre,  i.  241* f.,  655'' ft*.;  ii. 

734\ 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  ii.  607**; 
i.  106M47^345'>ff.  ;  ii.  206*. 
Serpent,  ii.  612»» ;  i.  66''. 
Serug,  ii.  613*. 
Servant,  ii.  613*,  641*. 

of  Jehovah,  ii  432*,  476^479*. 
Service,  ii.  613*,  183*,  184*. 
Session,  ii.  614*. 
Seth,  ii.  616*. 
Seven,  ii.  248*. 
Seven  Words,  ii.  616*. 
Seventy,  ii.  617^  249^ 
Seventy  Times  Seven,  ii.  249'*. 
Shame,  ii.  619*  ;  i.  395". 
Shealtiel,  ii.  620*. 
Shechem,  ii.  687*. 
Sheep,  ii.  620* ;  i.  64*,  67'*  ff. 
Shekel,  ii.  200^  819*. 
Shekinah,  ii.  621\ 
Shelah,  ii.  622*. 
Shem,  ii.  622*. 
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Original,  ii.  632'' ;  i.  28^  99*, 
552*,  698*. 

Unpardonable,   i.    209*,    617*, 
650^  733*  ;  u.  786'*. 

and  Death,  L  428*,  698*. 

and  Sickness,  i.  403*,  794*. 

in  Apocalyptic,  L  93*. 

in  Apocrypha,  i.  99*. 
Sincerity,  ii.  635*. 
Singing,  ii.  211''. 
Sinlessness,  ii.  636*  ;  i.  140",  295", 
361*,  364",  472",  799* ;  u.  163", 
337*,  635*,  761*. 
Sinners,  ii.  639",  688". 
Sir,  ii.  640*. 
Sirach,  i.  96*  ff. 
Sisters,  ii.  640*. 
Sixty,  ii.  252". 

Skins,  i.  220"  [Bottle] ;  u.  824". 
Skull,  Place  of,  i.  655* 
Sky,  ii.  641*,  484". 
Slave,  Slavery,  ii.  641*,  649*. 
Sleep,  ii.  642*. 
Slothfulness,  ii.  642". 
Slowness  of  Heart,  ii.  643*. 
Smoking  Flax,  \L  643^. 
Snare,  ii.  643*. 
Snow,  i.  40*. 

Sociability,  i.  143*,  289*  ff. 
Socialism,  ii.  643'',  429*. 
Social  Life,  ii.  646" ;  L  33*ff. 
Socinianbm,  i.  483*  ;  ii.  867*. 
Sodom,  ii.  650". 
Soldiers,  ii.  651*. 
Solitude,  ii.  651". 
Solomon,  ii.  652*. 
Solomon's  Porch,  ii.  709*. 
Solomon  (Psalter  of),  i.  87*. 
Son,  Sonship,  ii.  652*;  i.  182* ff., 
305*,   735"  f.,  773";  ii.  404*, 
654*ff.,761"ff. 
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Spinning,  iL  671". 
Spirit,  iL  671",  831". 
Holy.    [See  Holy  Spi 
Unclean,  L  21*,  438* 

ii.  93". 
Spirituality,  i.  286"  tL 
Spiritualizing    the  Par 

673". 
Spitting,  Spittle,  iL  674 
Sponge,  L  67* ;  iL  803*. 
Staff,  iL  674". 
Stall,  iL  HI*  [Manger]. 
Star,  iL  674" ;  L  409* ;  i 
State  after  Death,  L 

668"  f. 
Stater,  iL  200". 
Stature,  L  36*, 
Steward,  Stewardship,  i 
Stigmata,  iL  677*. 
Stoicism,  L  797*. 
Stone,  iL  678*. 
Stoning,  iL  679*». 
Storm,  iL  691*  f. 
Stranger,  iL  680*. 
Stream,  iL  534*. 
Street,  iL  680". 
Straggles  of  Soul,  iL  68< 
Stumbling,  Stumbling- 

725". 
Suffering,  iL  681" ;  L  1 

631*,651*f.;ii.26r»l 
Summer,  iL  682*. 
Sun,  iL  682*. 
Supernatural,  iL  682*,  1 
Superscription,  ii.  732*. 
Supper,  iL  683*. 
Supremacy,  iL  683". 
Surprise,  iL  684* ;  L  47^ 
Susanna,  iL  685*. 
Swaddling  clothes,  ii.  Ci 
Swearing,  ii.  254*,  423*» ; 
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Synoptics,  Synoptists,  ii.  692^ 
Synoptic  Problem,   L    670**;  ii 

84^  125*ft*.,  828^ 
Syrophcenician  Woman,  iL  692*'. 

Tabernacles  (Feast  of),  iL  094^ 

Table,  Tablet,  ii.  694». 

Tabor  (Mount),  ii.  694*'. 

Talent,  ii.  lOO**,  819». 

Talents  (Parable  of),  ii.  695*. 

Talitha  Cumi,  ii.  697*. 

Tamar,  il  697*. 

Tares,  ii.  697*. 

Tassel,  i.  219^ 

Tatian  (Gasi>el  of),  L  686^. 

Tax,  Taxing,   ii   6W;  i.   143^ 

204»'ff.,  275»,  409»»;  u.  230», 

380»,  463*. 
Teacher,  ii.  699*. 
Teaching  of  Jesus,  iL  699*^;  L 

IS'^ff.,    108»'ff.,    l48^    213^ 

271^  287*,  362^  472*,  473^ 

485^  660*,  661^  799"  ff. ;  ii. 

271^  292»,  344*'. 
Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles, 

u.  705*. 
Tears,  iL  706*. 
Temperance,  ii.  707*. 
Tempest,  ii.  591*. 
Temple,  ii.  708*,  13\  307*. 
Temple  (Cleansing  of),  iL  712** ;  L 

243M.,  443^ 
Temple,  Visit  to,  i.  l6^  225'* ff., 

361*'. 
Temptation,  ii.  713*. 
in  the  Wilderness,    ii.    714**; 

L  16*,  141^  362*.  410'',  530* f., 

732^    761^    818";    iL    206*, 

338*' f.,  344",  414",  638*,  661", 

714",  823". 
Ten,  ii.  249". 
Ten  Thousand,  ii.  250". 
Tent,  ii.  716". 
Terah,  u.  716". 
Testament,  ii.  716"  ;  i.  374*. 
Testcunents  of  Twelve  Patriarchs, 

L  87". 
Tetrarch,  u.  717*. 
Text  of  the  Gospels,  ii.  717". 
Thaddaeus,  ii.  725* ;  i.  4*. 
Thanksgiving,  ii.  726*. 
Theophila**,  ii.  726". 
Thief,  ii.  727". 
Thirst,  ii.  727". 
Thirty,  ii.  252". 
Thistles,  ii.  728". 
Thomas,  ii.  728",  776*. 

Gosi>el  of,  i.  680",  682". 
Thorns,  ii.  729*. 

Crown  of,  L  397*. 
Three,  iL  249*,  251*. 
Threshing-floor,  i.  40*,  277*. 
Throne,  ii.  729". 
Tliunder,  ii.  729". 
Tiberias,  iL  729". 


Tiberius,  iL  730". 

Tiles,  iL  731* ;  L  753*. 

Timteus,  L  173". 

Time,  ii.  731*. 

Tithe,  iL  732*.  250*,  431". 

Title  on  the  Cross,  iL  732*. 

Titles  of  Christ,  iL  219*. 

Tittle,  u.  733*. 

Titus,  ii.  84». 

Tobit  (Bk.),  i.  96*. 

Tolerance,  Toleration,  ii.  733"; 

L279". 
Toll,  ii.  455*,  474*. 
Tomb,  iL  734*;   L  241*  f.,  273", 

857*. 
Tongue,  ii.  735*. 
Tongues,  i.  737* ;  ii.  333". 
Tooth,  L  737* ;  iL  735*. 
Torch,  iL  735". 
Torment,  iL  736*. 
Touch,  iL  736*. 
Towel,  ii.  737". 
Tower,  ii.  738*. 
To>\Tis,  iL  302*. 
Trachonitis,  ii.  738". 
Trade  and  Commerce,  ii.  738", 

259*. 
Trades,  u.  740". 
Tradition,  iL  741*. 
Traitor,  L  909*. 
Transfiguration,  ii.  742*,  206". 
Transmigration,  ii.  746*. 
Travel,  ii.  746". 
Treasure,  ii.  747". 
Treasury,  ii.  748",  709". 
Tree,  ii.  749*  ;  L  395*. 
Trial  of  Jesus,  ii.  749" ;  L  575", 

756" ;  iL  196". 
Tribe,  ii.  759*. 
Tribulation,  ii.  759*. 
Tribute,  ii.  759" ;  i.  246*,  466* ; 

u.  200*. 
Trinity,  ii.  759",  411". 
Triumphal  Entry,  L  519",  749"; 

iL309*. 
Trumpet,  ii.  766*. 
Trust,  u.  766" ;  L  279*,  288*. 
Truth,  ii.  768* ;  i.  279*,  892" ;  u. 

576* ff.,  704*. 
Tunic,  L  340*,  498*. 
Turban,  i.  498". 
Turning,  iL  771*,  498"  f. 
Turtle-dove,  L  65". 
Twelve,  L  105*- ",  467" ;  ii.  252*. 
Twelve  Apostles  (Gospel  of),  i. 

505",  680*. 
Two,  U.  250". 
Tyre,  iL  774". 

Ubiquity,  ii.  277*. 
Unbelief,  ii.  775*. 
Uncleanness,  iL  12"  f.,  16",  457", 

458". 
Unclean   spirit,   L   21%    438* ff., 

733* ;  i^  93". 


Unconscious  faith,  iL  776". 

Understanding,  ii.  778*. 

Undressed  cloth,  iL  779*. 

Union,  ii.  779". 

Uniqueness,  iL  780". 

Unity,  iL  781" ;  i.  327* ;  iL  280". 

Universalism,  iL  783" ;  i.  370" ; 

iL  194",  572". 
Unjust  Steward,  L  605*,    623*, 

746" ;  ii.  817*. 
Unleavened  Bread,  iL  325". 
Unpardonable  Sin,  iL  786";   i. 

209*,  617*,  650". 
Upper  Room,  ii.  788". 
Uriah,  ii.  789". 
Usury,  i.  837*. 
Uzziah,  ii.  789". 

Vain,  iL  790*. 
Veil,  iL  790",  710*. 
Vengeance,  ii.  791*. 
Verily,  ii.  792" ;  L  49". 
Vicarious  Sacrifice,  iL  793*. 
Vicarious  Suffering,  iL  793*,  469*; 

i.  433". 
Victory,  iL  800". 
Vigils,  ii.  699*. 
Village,  u.  302*. 
Vine,  Vineyard,  iL  800". 
Vine  (Allegory  of),  iL  801*. 
Vmegar,  u.  803* ;  i.  634*. 
Violence,  iL  803". 
Viper,  i.  66". 
Virgin  Birth,  U.  804";  L  74"  ff., 

203*f.,573",  783*;  u.  639*. 
Virgins  (Ten),  L  605*. 
Virtue,  iL  809". 
Vision,  L  494*  ff. 
Vbitation,  u.  809". 
Voice,  iL  810*. 
Vows,  ii.  810". 
Vulture,  iL  811";  L  65". 

Wages,  ii.  811*. 

Wagging,  i.  646". 

WaUing,  u.  811",  2". 

Walk,  ii.  811". 

Wallet,  ii.  813*. 

War,  iL  813*,  303*. 

Waste,  u.  813". 

Watch,  iL  813" ;  L  340". 

Water,  iL  814* ;  L  40*. 

Water  and  Blood,  L  216*. 

Wateriwt,  ii.  814". 

Way,  U.  815". 

Wayside,  iL  815". 

Wealth,  iL  815";  L  129",  506*; 

iL  106",  429*,  648*,  747". 
Weariness,  ii.  818*. 
Weaving,  iL  818*. 
Wedding  Garment,  iL  818*. 
Week,  iL  731*. 
Weeks,  Feast  of,  iL  332*. 
Weeping,  u.  706*. 
Weights  and  Measures,  IL  818". 
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Well,  ii.  820^ 

West,  ii  821». 

Whale,  i.  8»5»» ;  ii.  247%  626'. 

Wheat,  ii.  821*. 

Wicked,  u.  82l^ 

Widow,  ii.  822». 

Wife,  it  822^ 

WUd  Beasts,  i.  64^ 

Wilderness,  iL  822^. 

Will,   ii  823»» ;  L  551^  621» ;  ii. 

239»,  669K 
Wind,  ii.  824». 
Wine,  iL  824» ;  L  401^  634». 
Winter,  u.  824^ 
Wisdom,  iL  825';  i.  22»,  96»ff 

(Bk.),  L  97^  ff. 

of  Christ,  u.  829^ 
Wise  Men,  u.  97^ 


Witness,  u.  830«»;  i.  892^ 

False,  i.  575^ 
Woe,  U.  832«'. 
Wolf,  L  66». 

Woman,  iL  834»»;  L  677*;  u.  649». 
Womanliness,  iL  836^ 
Wonders,  iL  837^ 
Word,  ii.  838\    [See  Logos]. 
Work,  L  24»»  f.,  224'* ;  iL  1%  431'. 
Works,  iL  188». 
World,  iL   839»;   L   278^    429», 

893* ;  iL  381». 
Worldliness,  iL  840^. 
Worm,  L  67'. 
Wormwood,  L  634'  [Gall]. 
Worship,  iL  389*,  390*,  691'. 
Wrath,  L  60'. 
Writing,  ii.  842*. 


Year,  u.  731*. 
Yoke,  ii.  843'. 
Yoong  man,  iL  843*. 

Zacchaeus,  ii.  844'. 
Zachariah,  L  171*. 
Zacharias,     iL    844^;     L     190^, 

427'. 
Zarephath,  ii.  846*. 
Zeal,  iL  845^ 
Zealot,  iL  846^. 
Zebedee,  ii.  846*. 
Zebulnn,  iL  846*. 
Zephaniah    (Apocalypse  of),    L 

91'. 
Zerah,  iL  848*. 
Zerubbabel,  iL  848*. 
Zion,  L  860*. 
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dyaWidp,  i.  903^. 

dyaT7fT6s,  i.  188*». 

dyyeXos,  ii.  605*. 

dyui^ety,  i.  366^  ^  700^ 

&yiafffi6s,  ii.  56P. 

a^iof,  i.   728»ff.,   730»»;    ii.    550», 

605^ 
dyr^j,  dyr/i-w,  i.  728*' ;  u.  459». 
dypds,  i.  691». 
d^wy/o,  L  36*». 
d3eX06s,  il  605*'. 
ddoXof,  ii.  635*. 
d0€<rfiosj  ii.  821  ^ 
d^rreir,  i.  453'*. 
a/7taX6j,  i.  176». 
alddn,  iL  619^. 
of/xa,  ii.  605^ 
a/mr,  i.  21la. 

aUrx^t^rit  ii-  618*. 

a/ciy,  ai(i»'tof,  i.  540*,  787* ;  ii.  376*, 

605»^,  839*. 
dXdpcurrpoSf  -ov,  i.  41*'. 
d\^0€ia,  -fit,  -u^6i,  i.  670*^,  892*' ;  ii. 

768^  801^ 
dfidprrffiay  i.  788*. 
dMa^wX6$,  ii.  639*' f. 
dfiySs,  ii.  620*. 
dfufiipKinarpoVy  ii.  241^ 
dyd7ato>',  iL  788*'. 
dvdBefia,  L  404**. 
dya/aeta,  i.  793*. 
dvdfunfais,  ii.  74*. 
dvdTawris,  iL  500*. 
dydarcuns,  ii.  605^ 
dyaroXiJ,  L  425*. 
d»a4>ipui,  ii.  605**. 
dyoia,  ii.  96*. 
d^o/iof,  U.  821^ 
dyrXeiy,  iL  815*. 
dTapv^ofULif  ii.  598*^. 
dxaOycurfUL,  i.  97**. 
dvurrla,  -iu,  ii.  775*. 
dirXoOf,  -dn7f,  i.  589* ;  ii.  628^ 

dro^rVfcw*  i'  791  *». 
dvoKaX&irretP,  -^tf,  i.  79*' ;  ii.  605^ 
drdXXvMi,  L  791* ;  ii.  76»,  554*. 
dTo\vTp6ii},  '&rpiaffiSf  iL  605**. 
dxopiv,  i.  491*. 


dir6<rroXof,  i.  105*'. 

dirciXeia,  L  455*,  791^   909*»;   ii. 

813\ 
dpyipiop,  iL  198*. 
dpeHi,  iL  599^ 
dpxiJ,  iL  538*'. 

d/)XTy^*,  i.  271* ;  ii.  20^  419*,  67P. 
dpx"",  ii.  538*'. 
dpxtepeis,  L  297*'. 
dpx^^i  ii.  419*. 
doHip,  Atrrpov,  ii.  674*'. 
dffffdpiop,  ii.  200**. 
d<n/yeros,  ii.  778^ 
d<r0aXiJs,  i.  276**. 
drifila,  ii.  619*. 
ai&^di'w,  i.  693*. 
d^<rtf,  i.  437**  f . ;  ii.  605^ 

PaTrliv,  i.  169* ;  ii.  605**. 
/3dirrur/ia,  -/i^s,  i.  168**. 
^d/H>f,  L  241*. 
Paard^uf,  i.  908^ 
pdros,  L  242'*  f .  ;  iL  729*. 
^arTa[.o.]Xoyw,  ii.  499*',  790*. 
pSOivyfia  TTJs  iprifiw<r€(ai,  L  6*'. 
/3ci3airfw,  i.  626* ;  ii.  605*'. 
p4prj\os,  -dw,  ii.  422^ 
/Sidi-eroi,  ii.  803". 
i3/o5,  iL  39*. 
p\aff4nifila,  ii.  423*'. 
/3X^irw,  L  446*' ;  iL  596*. 
pdSwos,  ii.  367*'. 
/36<r/cw,  ii.  620*. 
/3p^0of,  i.  161*,  823*. 

ya^o<f>v\dKio¥,  ii.  748^ 
^eXdcu,  iL  9*'. 
y€P€d,  L  639**. 
yepiffta,  L  208^ 
ycpvdu,  L  182*. 
ylyp€(r$ai,  ii.  281*. 
7t7i'(i<r«fety,  ii.  778^ 
y\(aff<r6KOfxoPf  L  167**. 
7077i/f«,  ii.  211*. 
ypdfifMTa,  i.  202* ;  ii.  584**  f . 
7pa^,  iL  584*'  f . 

dcuAidyior,  ii.  605^ 
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daKp6€iM,  ii.  706^ 

«etXdf,  L  381*. 

Jea-rdnyf,  iL  55*. 

devTeporpurrov,    i.    411**;    ii.    541*', 

724*. 
drivdpiop,  iL  199**. 
dtd^oXof,  ii.  605**. 
Jta^oyYiJfw,  ii.  211*. 
«ta^ijici7,  i.  374* ;  iL  717». 
didKOPOi,  -tip;  ii.  182",  613*. 
diaKplP€(T$aif  L  491". 
3t3eur/coXfo,  i.  485*. 
3t3axi7,  L  485*. 
SlxaioSf  diKaiwr^PTij  L  915" ;  ii.  529*, 

606*. 
diKcdufia,  ii.  283*. 
81KTV0P,  ii.  241". 
durrd^€ip,  i.  491*. 
3o/cds,  i.  176*. 
36fo,  -d^w,  L  648",  892" ;  iL  606*, 

621". 
«ouXos,  i.  221*  ;  iL  613*. 
8paxM-Vf  SlSpaxp^Vf  ii.  200*. 
Svpdfieis,  iL  188". 
d6pafus,  L  607». 
dvpdanjs,  ii.  419*. 
Supedp,  i.  647*. 

^^rt/cdj,  iL  606*. 

idpos,  iL  229*,  606*. 

etdioKop,  ii.  606*. 

e^ixpu^f,  ii.  635*. 

eip^PTi,  iL  330". 

eif,  L  795". 

iKKXriffla,  i.  329",  660* ;  iL  606*. 

iK\(y€ip,  L  307". 

iKXeicTOi,  i.  308*,  511* ;  ii.  606*. 

iKT\ria<rofiai,  L  48*,  131". 

Aeof,  L  687". 

"EWriP,  'EWriPurrns,  i.  691*' ". 

ifiPpifioffdat,  L  62". 

iiupapl^ia,  ii.  112". 

^y,  L  794". 

ip  rots  Tov  TaTp6i  fioVy   i.  228*'  **, 

243*-". 
^r  Xpi<rrv,  L  795*;  ii.  403*-  ",  411*», 

565*,  748*. 
ipipyeia,  I  607*. 
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€vr€Tv\iytUvov,  ii.  225»,  510». 

ffcrdfw,  ii.  594^ 

i^l<rrafMi,  i.  47 ^ 

i^OV$€V€lVf  -dtvcip,  -dcvwPf  i,  464\ 

d^ovaUiy  L  6(K>\ 

^rf,  i.  795^ 

iTkdvfUia,  i.  453» ;  ii.  95*. 

^toj)<rtof,  ii.  58^  62». 

ixiOKOKiia,  -oy,  -rf,  ii.  606*,  809**. 

iiriTpoiros,  ii.  676^ 

^rdnTot,  ii.  104*. 

^P7o,  ii.  188*. 

ipyiL^tcdaif  iL  1*. 

ipewdta,  ii.  594^. 

euayyeXifw,  -^Xtov,  i.  659** ;  iL  606*. 

cidoKiuf,  -la,  i.  308»»,  355*. 

e^py^Ttfs,  i.  192*. 

ei5Xo7€«,   -te,   -iTTOf,  i.   189*,  211*; 

ii.  606*. 
ejJxopurrew,  -la,  i.   189*,  211*;   ii. 

726*. 
iift^ed,  i.  522*. 

r^Xof,  i.  49*,  521»». 

M.  i.  538*,  788*,  789*,  892* ;  iL 

30*,  606*. 
i-wir,  ii.  39*. 
fciio7oWw,  ^utowoi4uf,  ii.  606*. 

ifyefiov€vu>p,  ii.  464*. 
iiyefiiiy,  ii.  418**. 
^Xijcio,  i.  36^ 
^M^pa,  ii.  606*. 
Vt^<ir«,  ii.  330^ 

dafip4ofiai,  L  47** 
^dvoTOf,  i.  79P ;  iL  606*. 
Bavfidi^Qjy  L  47^ 
BiXrifia,  ii.  669^ 
0i\o9,  i.  453*. 
^e6j,  ii.  606*. 
e\l^p^s,  L  SS** ;  ii.  759*. 
epdfi^os,  ii.  685^ 
BvfilapLa,  i.  814*. 

Wtof,  L  745*. 
UpAy,  iL  708*. 
IXdiTjcoMai,  ii.  441*',  606*. 
IXacr/A6f,  iL  606*,  796*. 
IXaffHfpiov,  ii.  606^  797^ 
f^Ttoi^,  i.  338*,  499*. 

KaBapds,  -l^ufy  -lafUs,  ii.  459*. 

KaxLa,  ii.  606**. 

ica*f6f,  iL  821*'. 

Kopdia,  i.  709»' ;  ii.  344*. 

Kdpiposy  i.  176*. 

KarapoX^  xdcfiov,  L  620*. 

/irara7eXd(t;,  ii.  9**. 

KaTaKXlpcj,  ii.  152*. 

KaraXXay^,  -dffauf,  ii.  474*,  797*. 

KardXvfia^  iL  788^ 

Kardraixrif,  ii.  606**. 

Kardpa^  i.  405*. 

icara^pot'erv,  L  454*. 


KiSpoVf  K€8pta¥,  Kedpwp,  L  237**. 

Ktpufia,  i.  629*». 

Ktpala,  ii.  733*. 

Wpaf,  ii.  606^ 

ic(^p/ia,  iL  198**. 

KetpaXls,  ii.  536*. 

K€xa.piruffjieprj,  L  76^. 

/cXaieu'  .  .  .,  ii.  706*. 

KXrjpovofUta,  -/a,  -of,  ii.  606**. 

KXripos,  ii.  606**. 

KoSpdpTTfi,  ii.  201*. 

icocF^w,  -^f,  ii.  606^ 

jcotFCiiWa,  L  587*. 

«r6icico$,  i.  369*. 

/coXa^iW,  L  239** 

ic<JXirof,  L  219^ 

ironav,  ii.  1*. 

KOfffios,  L  893* ;  ii.  606^  839». 

icowrr(tfdia,  iL  81 3^ 

Ko^poSf  L  174*. 

Kpdriare,  ii.  727*. 

icp^i'w,  L  913^ 

KTffw,  KrUriSy  ii.  606^ 

/cv/3eio,  i.  278*. 

Kvydpiw,  L  64** ;  ii.  693** n. 

Kvptos,  iL  55*,  224*-  »*,  606**. 

fcw0of,  i.  426^ 

Xoof,  ii.  229*,  606^ 

Xarpe(/€iy,  ii.  613*. 

XeTTOir,  ii.  201*. 

XciToi/pTfw,  ./o,  iL  182*,  606^  613*. 

\6yioVf  iL  45*. 

Xd70f,  i.  98* ;  iL  50*,  158*. 

\6rpop,  dPTlXirrpoPf  Xvrpouf,  -ciM'if,  ii. 

468^  606^  794**. 

Xi'xi'/o,  i.  268**. 

fialp€(rBaif  ii.  96**. 

fiaKdpios,  -fi-ety,  L  177*,  211*,  213*. 

fMKpoBvfda^  ii.  53**. 

fiaprvpla,  L  892**. 

/iaoTiTow,  ii.  581*. 

fidrriPf  ii.  790*. 

fidxaipa,  ii.  686*. 

/itryaXeciri;!,  ii.  104*. 

/iM7aXh;a'i/i^i7,  ii.  104**. 

/i^pot,  ii.  383**. 

/jxfflrriSf  L  113*. 

fureupl^eaBai,  i.  271**,  491*. 

fiifiiofJML,  -lyTiJf,  L  555*. 

Mt(r^6f,  L  725\ 

fipa,  ii.  199**. 

/A07(XdXof,  L  427*. 

fioiX^ia,  i.  29**. 

/uonj,  L  5*;  ii.  115*. 

pLOPoyeviis,   L   97**,    182* ;  ii.  281*, 

657*,  723*,  805^ 
fiwrHjpiop,  iL  213*,  606**, 
fjuap^,  L  604**. 

Noropd,  ii.  237*. 
"Sa^apripdt,  -iapatoSi  iL  235**. 
padt,  ii.  708*. 
yeay^af,  ii.  843**. 


m^iof,  L  161*. 
pi-rHipy  L  174**. 
iroeiK,  u.  778**. 
p6fufffta,  ii.  198^ 
r<$/ttot,  ii.  606**. 

^<mis,  ii.  384*. 

^ifXop,  L  395^ ;  iL  674^  749*. 

odiTY^s,  L  695**  f. 

oUodofiduf,  -ii,  L  240** ;  iL  606^ 

olKOP6fioSf  -(a,  iL  676**. 

o/foxAnyf,  L  649**. 

di'OMa,  u.  217*,  607*. 

5<rtof ,  L  728*,  730**. 

oiJpar6f,  L  711*,  iL  607*. 

«X^w,  iL  209*. 

d^dpcoy,  L  66*,  598*. 

d^i/iytor,  IL  811*. 

iratf,  i.  221* ;  iL  607*. 
xopa/SoXiJ,  iL  312**,  445*. 
rapdidciffos,  ii.  607*. 
TapdLKXffros,     rapdKXrjatt,     L     34^, 

367** ;  u.  317^ 
irapcuTicei/i},  ii.  7*,  409^. 
vapB4pos,  L  783**  f. ;  iL  807*,  808*. 
Tapotpda,  ii.  445*. 
vapoyf/ls,  L  465^. 

Teipd^ta,  T€ipaffn6s,  iL  607*,  713*. 
T€pl,  iL  607*. 
reptrarecF,  ii.  811*. 
Tepcr4ftJP€ip,  'TOfii/i,  ii.  607*. 
virpa.,    virpos,    L    248^    786*11.  ; 

u.  635'*. 
Tipaxldiop,  ii.  694*. 
TiffTwCetp,  Tlrrts,  L  568*,  893* ;  ii. 

607*. 
TiffTiiHi,  u.  265*,  671*. 
TXd^,  iL  694*. 
irXcore(<a,  L  380>*. 
rX^of,  iL  209*. 
rXfjpow,  L  625**  ff. 
vXiffpufuit  L  629*. 
xwuMa,  iL  344*,  607*,  668*,  672**, 
Toiiia,  ii.  74*. 
Toifialpeuf,  ii.  539*,  620*. 
voifii/jp,  ii.  620*. 
Tolfuni,  iL  620*. 
xoi'i7p6f,  ii.  59*,  63*,  821^ 
TopeikaBai,  ii.  812**. 
ropye(?(a,    -e/a,    -17,   L   703**  f.  ;    ii 

607*. 
xorar6j,  L  76**. 
TpdKTiap,  iL  263*. 
rpaOf,  -linft,  iL  159**. 
xp€<rj3€(o,  i.  49*. 
Tpdparop,  ii.  620*. 
Tp^poia,  ii.  448*. 
•wpoaaytayrii  L  12**. 
Tpoacurduf,  L  184*  n. 
Tpo^rffnit,  -ei5w,  -e/a,  ii.  607*. 
xpwrdroicof ,  i.  235*,  597*. 
rrwx^J,  i.  184*  n. 
irve/oi',  ii.  694**. 
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A<£/3doj,  u.  674^ 

l^dvurfM,  ii.  757*. 
^fupcUa,  ii.  686^. 

aayrivTj,  iL  242*. 

ffdp^,  L  599* ;  il  607*. 

ffcifffjuds,  i.  504*. 

<r€\r)yid^€ffeat,  iL  91^  96*. 

arifuiw,  iL  188^  625*. 

flri^dw,  aiuirdb),  iL  330*^. 

OrtTPf,  i.  369*. 

axdifdaXov,  4feiv,  L  61» ;  iL  259*». 

ffKTjt^f  ffKTjyovp,  iL  622*. 

ffK&roSf  -la,  iL  607*. 

<ro0/o,  L  225*  ;  iL  826*. 

aTtKOvXdrup,  iL  378*. 

ffxeipa,  L  167**. 

<nr\a7x>'/fo/iai,  ii.  368*. 

<rir6/x/xa,  i.  369*. 

axvplSf  L  174*. 

oraTTip,  iL  198*»,  200^, 

orTdxw,  L  369*. 

arrjeos,  ii.  694'*. 

ffrlyftara,  ii.  677*. 

0TpoTify6f,  i.  271*. 

arpi^tv,  irurrpiipu,  -c^,  iL  771*. 

avyKvpia,  L  277^ 


ffvXXvT^oAuu,  iL  368*. 

crweX^eir,  L  235*. 

ffwiivfu,,  <r(rv€<nSf  awerSs,  iL  778*. 

(rxoLPlofff  iL  581**. 

ffu)^<af  ffurrripf  -ripla,  -ripiOP,  iL  552**, 

556^  571**,  607^ 
o-w/xa,  L  217*. 

rdXavTov,  iL  199^ 
To/uetov,  L  338^ 
rapdaffUf  L  48*. 

TaT€l¥0(f>pO<Tl^f  L  758*. 

Wicrwi',  L  240*. 

reXety,  L  626*. 

rAciof,  ii.  341*-  *». 

Wpttj,  iL  188^  625»,  837**  f . 

rparr^roi,  L  168*. 

TpvpXiw,  L  464*. 

TUYxdyw,  L  277^ 

nJrof,  wronJrciKTtf,  i.  555*. 

ifdpla,  iL  384*. 

i;I6s  Tov  dySptawoVy  ii.  661*. 

virnpiTTis,  iL  182*,  263*,  378*,  613^. 

inrOdeiy/M,  i.  555*. 

vir6KpiaiSf  i.  765*. 

inrofAOPTJt  ii.  53**. 


0atX6n7f,  L  338*. 
^drroj'/ia,  L  Lll**. 
0dTFi7,  iL  111*. 
^^»of,  L  521**. 
4>i\apepbn-La,  iL  356^ 
^/t^w,  iL  330**. 
4^Pos,  L  381*-  **. 
<f>oprloy,  L  240**. 
0pa7eXX6<ii,  ii.  581*. 
0p^op,  iL  367^ 
0vXaio>,  iL  813^ 
0«in7,  iL  810*. 

0WJ,  ^(OT-ifw,  -<r/*6f,  L  505*,  892**; 
iL607*» 

XaXxdf,  L  230** ;  iL  198**, 

Xdpis,    L    686^    689**,    697**;    iL 

607^ 
XtXfapxWi  i.  271*,  307*. 
XiT(i>y,  L  338*,  499*. 
XP7tfT6n7f,  L  929**. 
Xporrrfj,  ii.  171*,  219**,  607^ 
X«Xoj,  ii.  2**. 
X^P^t  X'^P^-^i  i*  591*. 

^uxi  iL  344*.  668*,  672**. 
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Isaiah. 

MArrHEW— ron/iniie<2. 

3 

iL633»». 

714 

L  782» ;  iL  806^ 

6^ 

iL  499^,  790*. 

3» 

IL  172^. 

HI 

iL235»'f.,  237*. 

6»-» 

iL57*.60^,610*f. 

49»» 

ii.  173*. 

29» 

ii.  790». 

ei»44 

L380*'. 

49> 

iL  236^ 

6« 

iL628M. 

Leviticus. 

28* 

ii293'. 

Daniel. 

6«-" 
6>* 

iL32»». 

L  706* ;  iL  106*. 

Numbers. 

711 

iL659»»ff. 

ff^U 

L  271*'  f. ;  iL  449*. 

2V'* 

ii.  204*'. 

6« 

Le9*. 

2417 

IL  173*,  676»». 

Matthew. 

e» 

u.  630»». 

1.2 

L    206*ff.,    823«»;    IL 

7«-4 

iL446*. 

Deuteronomy. 

805^ 

7»-6 

L  176*. 

18" 

ii.  173». 

1» 

L  782» ;  ii.  806^ 

7« 

L  729»,  744*' ;  iL  331 

21^ 

iL  512*. 

1« 

ii.  723*>. 

446",  601". 

2  Kings. 

2iff. 

L  131'> ;  ii.  97^  675*. 

710 

ii.  446". 

2* 

iL  418^  639*. 

7" 

L455»;  iL723«». 

1» 

i.  18P. 

2" 

iL  212^. 

711.14 

iL  447*. 

Psalms. 

2" 

ii.  236^  237*,  321^ 

721 

L  153". 

2 

iL452». 

3* 

iL321^ 

7«-J7 

iL446". 

27 

i.  182'*  f. 

3" 

L  183^ 

7s. » 

L  146". 

8 

ii.  452**. 

41-u 

iL  714^ 

8"-« 

iL  321%  446*. 

16 

iL  452". 

4» 

L  761'>. 

898^ 

iL93*. 

16»« 

L  728*  ;  u.  607^ 

6» 

iL  386^ 

910 

iL  142^. 

22 

iL453^. 

6^" 

L  178». 

914-17 

L  221*. 

34» 

ii.  453'. 

5* 

iL  667*. 

916 

iL779*. 

40 

iL453'. 

6» 

iL  isg**. 

9M.17 

iL  12". 

4110 

ii.  463^ 

6" 

iL662*. 

10" 

ii.  674". 

45 

iL453^ 

6" 

L  346'> ;  iL  427*,  486*. 

10" 

iL650". 

68" 

iL829». 

517-JO 

ii,  U\  149*. 

10" 

iL  446",  612",  629". 

69 

iL454\ 

6" 

iL  446*,  733*. 

10» 

L  149" ;  iL  439». 

72 

iL454\ 

5»* 

L  61^   147**;   ii.   16*, 

10»» 

L69*. 

102»-« 

ii.  461\ 

272». 

10" 

L394". 

110 

i.  23*,  148»»  f.  ;  iL  454» 

5» 

iL210b. 

10" 

L  792*;  ii.  446",  668". 

110* 

ii.  273*,  614». 

5« 

L29»'ff. 

10«>^ 

iL36*. 

118 

U.  464»». 

6» 

i.  30*'  ff.  ;  u.  610*. 

11'"* 

ii.  826". 

118« 

L    706»>f. ;    iL    679^ 

5M.17 

iL  254*. 

11« 

iL280". 

710^ 

6»* 

iL279*. 

11" 

ii.  803". 

5I8& 

L  62»,  517*. 

llie-90 

iL629". 

1*R0VRRBR. 

5« 

iL  240'*  ff. 

11« 

ii.  274\ 

4» 

ii.  269». 

6** 

ii.  266*. 

lia 

ii.  304». 

9" 

iL269*. 

6« 

iL  341%  647^ 

1^29.  24 

ii.  651*. 

16» 

ii.  269*. 

6» 

iL446». 

X125ir. 

L3e2*. 
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Matthew — continued. 

Matthew— <-cm^tnt««;. 

Matthew    continued. 

1127 

i.  149*  ;  u.  655S  760*'  f. 

18" 

L454*;   u.  36*. 

28» 

L  460* ;  ii.  251^ 

1127-80 

i.  306*. 

1814-20 

iL93*. 

28» 

iL  279^ 

liawr. 

i.  344*f.  ;  iL500». 

18" 

L9^ 

12* 

ii.  622*. 

18» 

iL  279^  622*. 

Mark. 

1222-32 

i.  209». 

18« 

ii.  249»>. 

112.18 

iL  714^ 

1222.45 

ii.  826»». 

1823-36 

i.  435'* ;  u.  199»>. 

121-38 

ii.  92\ 

12» 

ii.  446^ 

19»-» 

u.  15^ 

213-22 

i.  221*. 

1229 

ii.  274^ 

19*-« 

L29*. 

231 

ii.  779*. 

12S1*32 

i.  733»» ;  ii.  786^ 

19» 

ii  148^ 

221.22 

u.  12^ 

123M. 

i.      148^      895i>;     iL 

1910.12 

i.  273^ 

225.96 

L4»>. 

246»»f.,625»»f. 

19" 

u.  497*. 

2« 

ii.  662^ 

12« 

iL269*». 

19» 

ii.  747**. 

3» 

L60*. 

12« 

ii.  269*. 

19»* 

i.  267* ;  ii.  240*,  447**. 

32O-8B 

i.  733*. 

12** 

ii.  39». 

2026.28 

il  613*. 

394.25 

iL  446**. 

12*5 

ii.  249*. 

20» 

L  73*;  ii   468^  479**, 

3» 

ii.  663*. 

13io(r. 

ii.  315»». 

643*. 

328.29 

iL  786^ 

13« 

ii.  771^ 

2118-22 

i.  18*. 

3» 

L  209*,  788*,  790*'. 

13«^ 

ii.  595^ 

21*3 

i.  706^ 

42t 

u.  595*. 

1324-80 

ii.  602*,  697^ 

22»» 

ii.  818*. 

410-12 

ii.  315^ 

13» 

ii.  451^ 

22" 

i.  246*. 

411 

ii.  213*-  ^ 

1336.43 

ii.  602*,  697^ 

22S-38 

u.  27^  SIS'*  f. 

411.12 

iL  702*»f. 

13« 

ii.  261*. 

2231'- 

u.  273*. 

426-29 

u.  595*. 

13** 

ii.  748*. 

22*** 

i.  153^ 

4*0-82 

ii.  595*. 

13*« 

ii.  331^ 

2237-89 

u.  273*. 

438.84 

iL  315^ 

1347-80 

ii.  602*,  698^ 

22<l-45 

i.  23*,  148*^  f. 

51-90 

ii.  93*. 

13» 

i.  272^ 

22«w. 

iL  273*,  614*,  653»'. 

5*1 

u.  697*. 

13«" 

ii.  445K 

23isir. 

i.  61^  544^ 

6* 

L  272»> ;  ii.  260*. 

1413 

ii.  627*. 

23^" 

i.  267'  ;  u.  447^ 

6* 

u.  445'*. 

1426 

i.  lll^ 

23» 

L  3*,  lll\ 

68 

L  231*' ;  ii.  674»». 

1429 

ii.  812*. 

2337.39 

iL  437^ 

6» 

u.  724*. 

15« 

ii.  36^ 

24 

iL  322*,  439**. 

6« 

u.  7-24*. 

1510-2U 

ii.  148^ 

24I6 

i.  6*> ;  u.  470*. 

6® 

ii.  719*. 

15" 

ii.  446^ 

2422 

iL654*>f. 

V 

iL  790*. 

152ifr. 

ii.  623*. 

2427 

iL  35\ 

711 

L368*. 

1521.28 

ii.  446»». 

2428 

L65^ 

719 

ii.  13*. 

15« 

ii.  627*. 

251-13 

ii.  249^ 

794ff. 

ii.  623*. 

16*- 3 

ii.  723^ 

2514-80 

ii.  384*',  695*. 

7» 

iL692»'. 

16»3 

ii.  663^ 

25» 

ii.  447^ 

731-37 

L  427*,  463**. 

IfiiSft 

ii.  350*. 

25*« 

ii.  503*'. 

812 

L  733^ 

1613-28 

i.  247»»  ff. 

26«-i3 

i.  78*. 

8» 

ii.  473^ 

1615-19 

i.  359*,  360*. 

268 

ii.  813**. 

8" 

i.  295*. 

1616-19 

i.  9^ 

26» 

iL  279^ 

8» 

ii.  654^ 

16" 

i.  214^ 

26«-29 

ii.  74^ 

9» 

i.  250^ 

16« 

i.  158*  ;  ii.  321*,  535»». 

26« 

i.  375*  ff 

92-10 

ii.  742*. 

162* 

i.  395* ;  ii.  497*»,  598*'. 

26® 

iL  627*. 

914.29 

i.  427*. 

162» 

ii.  554*'. 

27»'- 

L  41*,  911*. 

917-28 

ii.  93*. 

1637.28 

ii.  439*. 

277.8 

ii.  384'*. 

9» 

ii.  183*. 

171-9 

ii.  742*. 

27^^ 

ii.  466*. 

942 

u.  37*.' 

17* 

i.  183*' ;  ii.  621^ 

2716.17 

L  171*. 

9*8 

i.  67*. 

17" 

ii.  503*. 

27« 

L  338*. 

949f. 

ii.  652*. 

1724flr. 

ii.  13^ 

27*» 

i.  447*^ ;  ii.  616^ 

io»-» 

ii.  15^ 

183 

ii.  486*,  488*,  771** 

27« 

ii.  724*. 

108-8 

i.  29*. 

185-14 

ii.  36'>  ff 

27" 

ii.  550*. 

IQU.  12 

L30*'. 

18« 

i.  61* ;  ii.  447*. 

28i«-» 

iL  195^ 

IQW. 

L60^ 

18' 

ii.  239*. 

28i8ff. 

i.  347** ;  iL  764*  f. 

10" 

L  147* ;  ii.  747^ 
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Luke— cofi/in7*crf. 

10» 

i.  267» ;  ii.  240»,  447^ 

431.34 

U.  445^ 

114WI 

u.  827*. 

lOSSMT. 

ii.  794». 

4« 

iL249*. 

11« 

L  171". 

10« 

U.  538^ 

431-87 

ii.  92''. 

1210 

L  209*.  733" ;  iL  780". 

1043.46 

ii.  183*. 

444 

ii724*. 

12W-«* 

iL  497*. 

10« 

i.  73» ;  iL  468^  479*». 

533-8B 

i.  221*. 

1233-34 

L271"f.;  iL449*. 

11 13-14 

L  \%\ 

5» 

ii.  779». 

13» 

L  214". 

lllft 

i.  eo^ 

536.17 

u.  12^ 

13« 

ii.  447*. 

1210 

i.  706^ 

6* 

iL2*. 

l43Bir. 

L  60",  705". 

1218-37 

ii.  27^ 

6W 

L  909*. 

14» 

iL668". 

12^- 

i.  61». 

030-33 

L  178*. 

X4384B 

L48". 

12* 

L242^ 

034-38 

iL8d4*. 

1437 

L395*. 

12" 

ii.  41^ 

037-46 

iL  617*. 

1511-34 

ii.  499*. 

12»i 

ii.  80»>. 

6^» 

iL43*. 

15'«-» 

ii.  39*. 

12» 

ii.  653»». 

6W 

i.  220*. 

101-11 

iL  817*. 

12»B-t7 

i.  23». 

041.43 

i  176*. 

16«-» 

L202*. 

13 

ii.  322»,  439^. 

7» 

iL260''. 

16»-" 

iL  106*  f . 

13" 

i.  734\ 

'pe 

ii.  274*. 

16« 

L706*. 

13" 

i.  6^ 

•J38-B0 

L  78*,  435^ 

16" 

ii.  803". 

13» 

i.  n*" ;  ii.  656»,  7e2»». 

737.  » 

i.  174^ 

16" 

ii.  733*. 

14«-» 

i.  78*. 

8« 

iL249». 

16" 

L  30" ;  ii.  610*. 

14» 

ii.  200*. 

g6.  J3 

ii.  636". 

1018-31 

iL  18*,  604*. 

1410 

i.  908^ 

g9ff. 

iL  316^ 

1033.33 

L220*. 

1431 

ii.  834\ 

8»-» 

u.  93^. 

17» 

iL  473". 

1438.35 

ii.  74». 

8« 

iL39*. 

1730 

ii.  268"  f . 

1434 

i.  375*  ff. 

9» 

U.  674^ 

17«-18« 

iL  439*. 

1437.83 

ii.  260*. 

9» 

L395*. 

1733 

iL  651*. 

14» 

i.  48*. 

934 

iL  654»>. 

17" 

L65". 

1451L 

i.  120*. 

g37 

L250*'. 

18»-» 

ii.  377". 

14" 

ii.  438''. 

9»M 

ii.  742*. 

18« 

iL  747". 

15«« 

i.  447»» ;  ii.  616^  794^ 

937-43 

iL93*. 

18« 

i.  267* ;  ii.  240^,  447^ 

16» 

ii.  249*. 

9» 

iL  473". 

igiiff. 

u.  247",  384",  695*. 

16«^- 

i.  lie**;  ii.  13P,  105*, 

9B8.80 

iL446*. 

19»* 

L  48". 

606^  723^ 

9" 

ii.  446*. 

19» 

ii.  227*. 

leiwr. 

L347*'. 

10« 

iLeoO". 

19« 

i.  168*. 

IQIS.  33-33 

iL  625"  f. 

20»' 

i.  706" ;  ii.  679",  710". 

Luke. 

1017-30 

ii.  618*. 

20"-" 

iL27",  516*f.                                         1 

1.2 

i.  202»»ff. ;  ii.  805^ 

10" 

i.  20" ;  ii.  35*,  696*. 

20» 

ii.  653*. 

138.43 

i.  159^ 

10" 

ii.  681*. 

20»' 

L242". 

1 

146-5B 

ii.  101». 

10" 

L735*. 

20^^ 

iL663". 

168-79 

i.  190^ 

103117. 

L362*. 

20**-^ 

L23*. 

178 

i.  425* ;  ii.  676*. 

10« 

iL  656".  760"  f. 

21 

ii.  322*. 

2i-» 

i.  275*. 

1033-37 

iL  81*. 

22i8-» 

ii.  67*. 

2« 

i.  409'' ;  ii.  463*,  699*. 

10» 

L  277". 

22W.» 

L  376*  ff. 

^ 

u.  111*. 

11»-* 

ii.  67*. 

22» 

L  192* ;  ii.  638". 

2» 

ii.  56^ 

113-4 

ii.  60",  724*. 

22« 

ii.  669". 

2" 

i.  356^ 

1111.13 

iL  680". 

22«.44 

ii.  724*. 

233-40 

u.  412*. 

1183 

L  118". 

22« 

i.  216* ;  ii.  685*. 

223 

ii.  287^ 

11« 

iL  249*. 

23« 

ii.  65". 

223-33 

ii.  253*. 

11391L 

i.  148",  895*. 

23» 

ii.  627\ 

240.63 

i.  36*,  363»»,  445^ 

1123.30 

iL  269". 

23" 

ii.  616*. 

241ff. 

i.  15^  225*  ff. 

1139.80.32 

iL  246"  f. 

23« 

iL  616*. 

248 

i.  228*,  243*. 

11» 

u.  33*. 

2345 

iL  682*. 

3» 

ii.  730^  731*'. 

1184.88 

ii.  32". 

23« 

a.  617*. 

41-13 

ii.  714^ 

1184-38 

ii.  629*. 

24» 

iL  39". 

430 

ii.  182*. 

1148 

ii.  274",  466*. 

2448-48 

i.  347". 

